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1886. 


A RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR. 


Oxcz more we stand at the point which popular feeling, 
stronger than reason, regards as the division between the past 
and the future. Every morning, every moment of conscious 
existence, is for all humanity the beginning of a new year of 
effort, and terminates a past of experience. But we cannot 
be always looking behind and before—taking account of what 





has been done, and laying plans for what shall be, so far 
as we have the shaping of events. All the year through we 
have to live our lives in the present, and cannot pause to 
think whither we are working, or drifting. After the celebra- 
tion of Christmas, however, as soon as the wheels of the 
great workshop in which we find our places begin to spin 
again, comes the epoch when the date of the year has to be 
changed ; and, if only for this slight break in our habits, 
we are compelled to think of the flight of time. The year is 
gone, and we are not what we were when it began. Richer 
or poorer, happier or more wretched, higher or lower, we 
must be, as well as older. Time brings other results for us 
than mere increased tale of years. Well for us if the year 
that is gone leaves us wiser for our losses and humbler for 
our gains; for it has brought us all nearer the hour when 
these things will not count with us any more. 

In turning our gaze backward over the record of the past 
year, as it has been kept in the pages of the JournaL, very 
little of a particularly striking character will be found to have 
marked the progress of the gas supply of the world. Of 
minor incident there has been plenty; but of great change, 
nothing. Yet it would not be correct to imagine that gas 
supply in the United Kingdom, regarded as a whole, stands 
upon the same footing as it did a year ago. To a greater 
extent than before, the administrators of gas undertakings 
have to study the means whereby their revenue and expendi- 
ture may be balanced with the requisite margin of profit. 
The reign of low values—that is to say, of the high value 
of gold—was maintained throughout the whole of the past 
year. A good deal of nonsense has been talked upon the 
subject of trade depression and the scarcity of work; but 
it is at least a fact that everybody who has had a com- 
modity to sell has perforce accepted a price for it which 
was less than would have been taken in past years. Yet 
there has been plenty of trade going, at a price; and 
commodities have been well distributed, though at a 
diminished value. One effect of the peculiar condition of 
trade, and the exceptional drop in the cash value of some 
of their products, has been that a few Gas Companies and 
Corporations were compelled during the year to raise the 
price of their gas. We anticipated in our last retrospect 
that this would be the case. It is not to be wondered at that 
this fact has created a general impression that gas under- 
takings have entered upon bad times; but such an idea is not 
really justified by the circumstances. Instances of reductions 
of price during the past year greatly outnumber those of 
increased charges. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
began the year with a drop to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
which was speedily followed by the Commercial Company ; 
and in neither case are there the slightest grounds for 
believing a reversion of policy to be probable. Brentford, 
Blackburn, Tunbridge Wells, Accrington, Darlington, and 
nearly twenty other places, have had the advantage of cheaper 
gas during the past year; while Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Dundee, Halifax, and a few other towns, have to submit 
to an increase. Nor is this upward movement in prices 
finished. Several towns are trembling on the verge of 
increased prices—Manchester being of the number. In the 
cases of Manchester and Birmingham, the actual or threatened 
increase is a matter of municipal taxation. The Corporations 
of these towns prefer to hoodwink the people by making them 
pay rates through gas bills instead of in the regular way; and 
the people apparently like to have it so. 

Whether they necessitate higher prices for gas or not, it is 
undeniable that gas-works residuals continue to be much 
depressed in value. Sulphate of ammonia began the year at 
somewhere about the same price that it now brings—£10 15s. 
per ton; and tar is stationary at from 5s. to 7s. per ton. 
There was a time about the early summer when sulphate. 
made more money; but almost before one could ask whether 
it was a permanent gain, the price fell to its old level. It 
has now to all appearance taken its place at the manure 
value which the British agriculturist can afford to pay; 
and at this producers must be content to dispose of it. 
Small makers have in many instances been able to sell 
at comparatively good prices to agriculturists in their 
own neighbourhoods; and there is every reason to hope 
that next season the home demand will be considerably 
larger. For reasons already indicated, this demand will never 
serve to raise prices ; but it will clear stocks and put a limit 
to market operators, and will do good in this way. It is also 
permissible to entertain the sentiment that, if sulphate is 
cheap, it is a good thing for the British farmer, upon whom 
in other respects depression weighs heavily. The price of 
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tar is one of those things that does not improve under con- 
templation. It has long since sunk to the fuel value, although 
nothing like so much is burnt as might be. Mr. George 
Livesey, by letters to the Journat and by public speech, 
began, and has maintained, an agitation for the burning of tar 
by gas makers, with the avowed object of curtailing produc- 
tion and ultimately affecting prices. Others have taken up 
the same cause without much attention to distant effects ; 
but so far the market has proved stubborn. The burning of 
tar and creosote, and its consequences, was one of the leading 
topics of discussion among gas engineers during the year ; 
and as the still-running contracts for sales of tar to distillers 
expire, the matter will continue to receive attention. The 
establishment of a Tar Producers’ Association, organized by 
Mr. George E. Davis, the energetic Honorary Secretary of the 
Sulphate of Ammonia Producers’ Association, and intended 
to work on the same lines as the latter, is a notable event of 
the year. The fall in the value of residuals, if it has dis- 
turbed the balances of Gas Companies and Corporations, has 
ruined many traders, among whom may be named Messrs. 
Bethell and Co. and Messrs. Angus and Co. The last was 
indeed a bad year for everybody concerned in the tar trade. 

Regarded as an investment, gas property, on the whole, 
more than held its own during the past twelve months. The 
first quotations of the year for Gaslight and Coke “‘ A’ stock 
were 238-241; and the last were 236-289. South Metro- 
politan “A” began at 287-292, and left off at 297-302. 
There have been, of course, small fluctuations in these and 
other stocks; but the majority of holders do not regard tem- 
porary market fluctuations, and only require to know how the 
permanent value of their property stands one year by another. 
Suffice it to say, therefore, that gas shares maintain their 
high character from the investor’s point of view ; while fresh 
capital can be had by Gas Companies at a lower cost than at 
any previous period of their industry. In proof of this, it 
may be stated that, at a sale in October of South Metropolitan 
debenture stock, nearly £60,000 was obtained, at an average 
cost for interest of only 32 per cent. per annum. 

In connection with the subject of the values of gas stocks, 
dividends, profits, &c.,it may be mentioned that the last year 
witnessed a revival of the feeling in favour of the transfer of 
gas-works to local authorities. Most of it is at present talk, 
and nothing more—as in the cases of Norwich, Worcester, and 
many other places, including Dublin, of which it might be 
said that the subject has been discussed by the Corporations 
aud in the local newspapers. Business of a more serious 
cast, however, is intended at Croydon; and purchases may in 
time be concluded elsewhere. But the fact that there is 
just now rather more difficulty than usual in making gas 
undertakings yield heavy subsidies in aid of rates may check 
this movement before it is translated into action. Here it 
may be observed that the notion that gas-works should be 
administered on the ‘‘ milch-cow”’ principle has been stoutly 
maintained by Alderman King, of Manchester, and others; 
and there is little hope that such a convenient system will be 
speedily discountenanced by those who benefit by it. 

The relations of Gas Companies to public authorities have 
remained fairly tranquil. A general uprising of the Metro- 
politan Vestries and the Board of Works against The Gas- 
light and Coke Company was threatened, but averted; and 
the authorities in question contented themselves with a 
resolve to go to Parliament for greater powers over main 
laying, and to prevent the removal of the natural subsoil 
from mains in new roads. The Metropolitan Board are also 
known to be working in the direction of substituting a new 
standard of light for the candle at present unworthily 
occupying this position ; and a declaration upon the subject 
may be expected some time during the present year. In the 
provinces matters are generally quiet. The British Gaslight 
Company are continually being stirred up at Norwich; and 
they are in serious trouble with the local authorities in con- 
nection with their Potteries station. The Liverpool United 
Gas Company have succeeded to a period of comparative 
repose. The Dublin Town Council cannot leave the Alliance 
and Dublin Consumers’ Company alone for long together. 
The Leamington Company have a difficulty—now in a fair 
way of adjustment—with the Corporation. The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Glasgow Corporation have succeeded in accom- 
plishing the strategic movement whereby they are in a posi- 
tion to save the cash they have hitherto been compelled to 
waste upon expensive cannels in order to supply gas of 
28-candle power nominal. Beyond this there is no change 
worth recording. 

A matter that has a very close connection with the Gas 
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demand of the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the renewal of the dues upon their expiry in 
1889. 


cubic feet. 
determined to make a stand for the dues, which render them 
in @ measure independent of the ratepayers, as the municipal 


taxation upon gas does the Improvement Committees of some - ¥ 


of the great manufacturing towns. But as both Conservative 
and Liberal Governments have repeatedly discountenanced 
the dues, there is little likelihood of their being reimposed, 
although the strength of the interests which make in favour 
of their retention is undoubtedly great. 

Of new inventions and processes applicable to gas produc- 
tion and utilization there is little to be written. The Claus 
process of gas purification in closed vessels has been proved 
to be an experimental success at Birmingham, and is to be 
tried on a practical scale at Belfast, where there has been 
some difficulty about the odours from the Corporation Gas- 
Works. If this process bears out the promise of the experi- 
ments, it will prove to be the most important new departure 
in gas making that has been set on foot during recent years. 
At the same time, the system of sulphur purification by 
simultaneous aération of the material—lime or oxide—in 
dry boxes, has made great headway; and deservedly, for 
there can be no doubt that it is preferable to the old system 
of sulphiding. The coal-liming process of purification also 
is still afoot, thanks mainly to the pertinacity of Mr. R. P. 
Spice. Mechanical stoking and gaseous firing have also 
made steady progress; the latter fully maintaining its early 
character of a ‘‘ burning question.” More ink has been shed 
over gaseous firing than over any other debateable topic dis- 
cussed among gas engineers in recent times ; and the interest 
has not yet been exhausted. From time to time men seem 
to get weary of the subject; and it is dropped by common 
consent, only to be taken up with greater ardour the moment 
some new controversialist exhibits, by speech or paper, the 
old question in a new aspect. It was so after Mr. R. O. 
Paterson’s paper read before The Gas Institute last June, 
and Mr. C. C. Carpenter’s communication to the Southern 
District Association in November. Opinions upon this matter 
are, however, getting settled by degrees, although the lion 
still manifests a desire to eat the lamb before lying down 
with him. The controversy respecting standard units of 
light has also been kept alive. A new incandescent gas- 
burner has been introduced by Dr. Auer von Welsbach. 
Mr. Frederick Siemens has improved his regenerator lamp, 
and the high-power lamps of other makers upon the same 
principle have increased their popularity ; so that a large trade 
is now done in this class of goods. The cheapness of tar 
has led to suggestions for extracting the lighter hydro- 
carbons from it for the purpose of enriching gas; but the 
idea, though fully elaborated by Mr. George E. Davis, has 
not been put in practice. Considerable interest has been 
excited by the discovery, as a derivative of toluene, of a 
compound which is said to possess 230 times the sweetening 
power of cane sugar, and hence named “saccharine.” A 
new disinfectant—reputed to be a specific for rheumatism, 
and named shortly ‘“salol’»—and a new febrifuge are 
included among the year’s triumphs of the chemistry of the 
coal-tar derivatives. The natural petroleum gas of Penn- 
sylvania has been much more largely utilized upon the spot 
for metallurgical and other industrial purposes; and coal gas 
itself has found increased use in the arts. The favour of 
the public in a few places—notably in Brussels—has been 
courted with some success by gas makers who have offered 
various inducements to the extended consumption of gas for 
purposes other than lighting, and especially during the hours 
of daylight. 

The past year was memorable for exhibitions ; the Colonial 
and Indian, at South Kensington, being the great example of 
this class of enterprise. The success of the South Kensington 
series of shows led to the usual result, and exhibitions which 
were in many respects imitations of this particular type of 
display were held at Edinburgh and Liverpool. It is to be 
regretted that the trade element which in these speculations 
has long since obscured the purely expository character 
developed in the two latter cases into scandals that go very 
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far to confirm the distrust of the exhibition system (or of that 
of prize medal awards in connection therewith) which had 
already been felt by impartial observers. An exhibition is to 
be held in Manchester this year; and it is rather to be hoped 
than expected that the fortunes of this venture may not be 
prejudiced by the experience of the past year. There is yet 
a future for the general idea of exhibitions, if they are purged 
of their most objectionable features; and the proof of this 
is to be found in the success of the representative display of 
local products and trades organized at Birmingham in con- 


Of so-called gas exhibitions, got up 


_ the year, although this fashion shows signs of decay. 


Throughout the year we endeavoured to keep our readers 


~ well posted in regard to the proceedings in electric lighting, 


because the truth still holds that many people entertain a 
vague expectation that, at any moment, some Columbus of the 
‘electricians may arise to show his fellows the way to a new 
world of fame and fortune. In connection with electricity, 
“even more than with the rest of those forces and processes of 
Nature with which mankind is yet but imperfectly acquainted, 
Yomne ignotum pro magnisico is the rule. It is useless for any- 
7 one to point out that the possibilities of the unknown future 
of electricity, as applied to the creation of artificial light, may 
more easily be over than under estimated, and that the 
“doctrine of the conservation of energy enables us to ascribe a 
“by no means uncertain value even to the unknown. Argu- 
ents of this kind do not weigh with the public against the 
"positive assurances of eminent electricians that the lighting 
_ of the future is theirs by right divine, and that the validity of 
“their claims to the succession is proved by the present 
triumph of electric lighting in various out-of-the-way places. 
That the fear of the ultimate triumph of electricity over gas 
is still a real and considerable force in many minds is shown 
by the incidents of the local discussion concerning the con- 
templated acquisition of the Croydon gas undertaking by the 
ratepayers. Dr. Alfred Carpenter—one of the wise men of 
the neighbourhood, in the estimation of some people—actually 
wrote to the local newspaper protesting against the proposal 
of the Town Council, on the ground that “ fifty years hence 

** coal gas will have disappeared as an illuminative agent.” 
It is against prophets of this stamp, whose confidence is 
generally in inverse ratio to their technical knowledge, that 
we set our weekly record of the actual performances of elec- 
_’ tricians, in order that our readers may appreciate for themselves 
~ what real ground there is for such prognostications. It is there- 







5 z fore with perfect confidence, based upon published reports 
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~ a dynamo, and a dozen lamps. 


_ carefully gathered from all available sources, that we declare 
_ electric lighting to be no nearer its imagined triumph now than 
_ it was a year ago. There has been progress, of course, in the 
- details of installations, and a fair amount of business has been 
Ss done in electric lighting apparatus; but the essence of the 
_ systemremainsthesame. The light is still dear, and attempts 
> to cheapen it by cutting down the necessary plant to the 
"narrowest margin of provision for the work to be done, only 
brings the element of unreliability into greater prominence. 
Such a reservoir of supply as will preserve every light from 
extinction upon the slipping of a belt or the heating of a 
journal enormously increases the cost. Large installations 

_ have been set up at Paddington Station and at one or two 
_ other centres; but the fundamental weakness remains with 
~ them as with the simplest plant consisting of a gas-engine, 
A splendid display of light- 


~ ing by incandescent lamps was made at the Colonial 
> and Indian Exhibition; but the cost was enormous— 
_ £50,000 being named as the probable outlay. All the Pro- 
~ visional Orders for providing electric lighting for town dis- 
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tricts have either been dropped or are only kept alive in 


> the desperate hope of “something turning up.” A feverish 


yy 


~ though supported by all the strength of the partizans of the 


‘g attempt to procure the amendment of the Electric Lighting 


Act in a sense favourable to electrical spéculators fell through, 


BR idea ; and nobody seems to much regret the circumstance. 
_ The few remaining electric lighting companies—who, as a 
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rule, prefer to do any other branch of business rather than 
that by which they are called—are reducing their capitals, 
writing off their losses, and suing promoters for the return of 
moneys paid for patents that have proved unprofitable. The 
greatest of all—the Edison and Swan combination—is in 
the throes of a life-and-death struggle in the Law Courts 
with a host of rivals; the patent right in incandescent lamps 
being the bone of contention. The greatest luminary of 





French electrical science—M. Deprez—after spending the 
money of the Rothschilds and receiving the plaudits of the 
Academy upon an attempt to transmit power to a distance 
by electricity, which apparently succeeded for one or two 
days, has retired, with his plans, into dignified quiescence. 
America, long regarded as the happy home of electricians, 
has testified that in New York the Gas Companies are doing 
more business than ever. But, as a compensation, it should 
be stated that the English Channel kas been crossed and re- 
crossed by an electrical launch in about four or five times as 
long as a steam-tug would have taken for the trip. The 
claims of electric traction for tramways are being ener- 
getically pushed ; and the Board of Trade are satisfied that 
electricity is the best light for lighthouses intended as guides 
for mariners at considerable distances. 

One observation upon the connection of gas with electric 
lighting may be permitted. It is to be feared that the dis- 
appearance of arc lamps from the streets has encouraged 
highway and lighting authorities to allow their old regard for 
economy in preference to good light to reassert itself. Not- 
withstanding the presence of a fair number of powerful lamps 
at important centres of street and railway traffic, it is a fact 
that the street lighting of London, and of some large towns 
of the kingdom, is disgracefully bad. The improvement in 
this matter which was brought about by the persuasive argu- 
ments of the electricians, in the days when they set them- 
selves to show how thoroughfares should be lighted, has died 
away with their own energies, and the old gas-burners in the 
old lanterns have resumed their reign of twilight. Not the 
least objectionable feature of this relapse is the persistency 
with which the public misunderstand the cause of the state 
of things which they deplore. They revile the quality of the 
gas, and point to the public lighting of Paris and other Conti- 
nental capitals as examples to be imitated in London. They 
are not to know that the gas itself is better in England than 
in the great majority of the places where they admire its 
brilliance ; but it is worth while to take every opportunity 
for ‘‘ putting the saddle on the right horse” in this matter 
of street lighting. 

Parliament did not concern itself to any notable extent 
with gas legislation during the two portions into which the 
last session was divided by the General Election. The most 
remarkable precedent established by the Private Bill Com- 
mittees was in respect of the regulation of the Oldham Cor- 
poration gas undertaking, according to which it was affirmed 
that the same general principles of financial administration 
which are observed by Gas Companies must apply also to Gas 
Committees of Corporations. This ruling swept away the 
figments of fair commercial price, reasonable profit of the 
ratepayers, and other devices whereby the Oldham gas con- 
sumers were induced by the Corporation to pay more for their 
gas than a Company similarly situated could demand; and 
made the ruling authorities of other towns tremble for their 
indirect revenues. In the Law Courts, Gas Companies 
figured somewhat prominently during the past twelve months; 
and in arbitration-rooms also their rights and wrongs have 
supplied profitable work for the lawyers. The judgment of 
the Court of Appeal in the important case of Mason and 
Another v. The Ashton Gas Company definitely established the 
sliding scale as the rule of prices and dividends for Gas Com- 
panies working under its provisions, to the deposition of the 
old compulsory procedure. The property of Gas Companies 
in stoves lent on hire has been maintained, as against the 
claims of landlords, in two test cases brought by The Gaslight 
and Coke Company. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
have been condemned in damages for the result of an explo- 
sion caused by a state of things with regard to undedicated 
roadways which Parliament is now petitioned to prevent for 
the future. The Ipswich Gas Company have been instru- 
mental in clearing up the law relating to contracts for surplus 
tar. The British Gaslight Company are even yet in litiga- 
tion with the local authorities supplied from their Potteries 
station, with regard, ultimately, to the price of gas in this 
district. Of lawsuits indirectly affecting the business of gas 
supply, the most important has been that in which the 
validity of the ‘‘ Otto” gas-engine patent was upheld for the 
United Kingdom. 

The Gas Institute has had a successful year ; the meeting 
in London under the presidency of Mr. Denny Lane, of Cork, 
having been well attended, and signalized by the transaction 
of important business. The President gained the admiration 
and respect of the members by his conduct in the chair 
Previously well established in the honourable, but unrecog 
nized’ office of Orator of the Institute, Mr. Denny Lare 
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has given evidence of the possession of powers of control, 
acquired in a long period of active public and political work, 
which an association of men bound together by loose ties, and 
inspired by a diversity of interests, must occasionally test. 
There was unhappily a break in the harmony of the Institute 
meeting which a chronicler cannot ignore; but the disturb- 
ance was originated and kept up by a small section of mem- 
bers who succeeded in showing how entirely the working 
capacity of a public meeting depends upon the goodwill of 
the whole. The various District Associations did capital 
work in their degree, and worthily fulfilled their office of 
increasing good fellowship and a spirit of mutual help among 
a necessarily scattered class of men. While mentioning The 
Gas Institute and its work, it will be convenient to record the 
sudden advance made by the City and Guilds of London Tech- 
nical Institute as an examining body in relation to the art of 
gas manufacture ; thanks mainly to the unexpected assertion of 
the dignity of his subject in the papers set by the Examiner, 
Mr. Robert Morton, M. Inst.C.E., the well-known ex-Engineer 
of the London Gaslight Company. These papers not only 
aroused everybody who took cognizance of them to a deeper 
sense of the fact that gas manufacture is a fit subject for 
examination byan educational organization ; they also aroused 
feelings of regret that the City Guilds, and not The Gas 
Institute, should be the bestowers of the rewards to which 
students in gas manufacture look. Whether an alteration in 
this respect will ever be made is not for us to say; suffice it 
to record the sentiment in favour of an extension of the work 
of the Institute created anew by Mr. Morton’s elevation of 
the standard of efficiency for his examinees. 

The death-roll of the past year happily does not contain 
the names of many gas engineers. Mr. Henry Newall was 
a Trustee of The Gas Institute, and his place has been filled 
by Mr. Thomas Newbigging. Mr. R. H. Patterson—the most 
renowned of the Metropolitan Gas Referees—was a striking 
example of the power of an able man to succeed to eminence 
in a new and unaccustomed sphere of action. The names of 
Mr. G. A. Robinson, of Leiccster, Mr. J. M. Darwin, of 
Longton, Mr. Yeo, of Shanghai, are in the list; as are also 
those of M. Durand, for many years Editor of Le Gaz, M. Le 
Blane, of Paris, and Mr. R. Walker. Among public men who 
have during their careers been occupied with gas matters, the 
Earl of Redesdale, Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, the fast friend of the 
sliding-scale principle, and Lord Cardwell, have been removed 
by death. 

Our task is now completed. If we have not mentioned 
many matters that would appear worthy of notice in a full 
chronicle of gas engineering for the year that has just expired 
—such as the contributions to technical knowledge, the 
advancement in the art of gas engineering construction, the 
elucidation of principles of management and administration— 
our reply must be a reference to the pages of the Journa. 
Drawings and descriptions of the new gas-works at East 
Greenwich and at Windsor Street, Birmingham, specially 
prepared for the purpose by the respective Engineers—Mr. 
George Livesey, Mr. Frank Livesey, and Mr. Charles Hunt 
—have been published. A number of distinguished engineers 
and chemists have communicated to our columns information 
respecting new processes and appliances in which they have 
been specially interested; and nothing has been spared to 
keep these pages replete with the fullest and latest technical 
and legal intelligence. Our ‘‘ Correspondence” columns bear 
record of the opinions of engineers and specialists of every 
order in all parts of the world, whose views have helped to 
elucidate the problems that continually arise to perplex workers 
in the universal art to which we dedicate the Journan. The 
progress of invention is faithfully recorded here ; and neither 
the capitalist nor the merchant has been forgotten. As it 
has been, so it chall be. We turn from the contemplation of 
the past to face the unknown future, confident that the 
principles by which we have held in days now gone by will 
not fail us in those which are yet to come and bring in turn 
their own burden of toil and responsibility. For ourselves 
and our readers and friends, we may say with Goethe, as 
rendered by Carlyle— 

‘** The Future hides in it 
Gladness and Sorrow: 


We press thorow— nought that abides in it 
Daunting us. Onward!” 








THe MANAGERSHIP OF THE IpswicH Gas-Worxks.—Mr. J. T. 
Joliffe, of Sunderland, has been selected to succeed Mr. D. Ford 
Goddard as Engineer and Manager of the Ipswich Gas Company. 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 





Tue history of the Metropolitan Water Question in Parlia. : 
ment during the past year presents some results which cannot | 


fail to have an abiding effect, and to which, therefore, we may 
look back with more than ordinary interest. 


was accompanied by circumstances of peculiar significance, 
Among other things, the Bill proposed that the Board should 


have power to promote a measure dealing, in whole or in 


part, with the water supply of London, whether by purchas- 
ing the existing undertakings or introducing a new one. It 
was soon perceived that this was asking very much more than 
Parliament was disposed to grant. The Government made 
objection to the Bill; and Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg consented to 
withdraw that part of the scheme which more particularly 
excited opposition. The concession satisfied the Government, 
and the question then turned on the remaining clauses, 
giving the Board enlarged powers to oppose the Water Bills 
of the Companies. That the Board should have some power 
of this kind would seem to be reasonable enough, providing 
it went no farther than to guard in only a fair and proper 
manner the interests of the public. But the tone of the 
debate on the motion for the second reading showed that 
Parliament was desirous of keeping the water supply as far 
removed as possible from the control of the Metropolitan 
Board. Anything like conferring new powers on the Board 
in respect to this matter was altogether renounced ; and when 
the division was taken, the Bill was lost by a considerable 
majority, although the Home Secretary voted in its support. 
The vote of the House was practically expressive of a want 
of confidence in the Metropolitan Board. So far the Com- 
panies escaped unscathed. But it was evident that the 
behaviour of Parliament, though favourable to the Companies, 
was partly animated by a desire to see the Board superseded 
by the ideal Municipality which is expected to arise at some 
period or another, and which is to accomplish innumerable 
changes in the condition of the Metropolis. The House of 
Commons withholds from the Metropolitan Board powers 
which are held in reserve for the coming authority. The 
faculty of looking into the future was displayed by Parlia- 
ment later on in the session, when the curious device was 
adopted of creating a trust fund out of certain profits to 
be realized by the East London, the Lambeth, and the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Companies. A majority of 
our present legislators have apparently settled it in their 
minds that there must be a complete change in the local 
government of the Metropolis, and that the water supply 
must be handed over to some future authority which is to 
accomplish the new order of things. With a view to the 
coming purchase, provision is to be made that the Companies 
shall not increase the value of their undertakings. Hence 
the extraordinary restrictions imposed on the three Metro- 
politan Water Companies which came before Parliament last 
session, as to the terms on which they are to raise their new 
debenture stock. A compulsory sinking fund is to be esta- 
blished, of which the Chamberlain of the City is to be the 
Treasurer or Trustee. The Companies cannot be denied an 
increase of capital, for, if they were, it might happen that 
the water supply would fail. But Parliament 1s providing 
that while capital is expended, the selling price of the under- 
takings shall not be increased. The scheme is ingenious ; 
but no one can say when the time of purchase is to come. 
Towards the close of 1885 a parliamentary return was 
issued (previously moved for by Sir George Balfour), showing 
the financial results which would have followed if the London 
Water Companies had been bought up in 1880 on the terms 
negotiated by Mr. Edmund J. Smith. The document received 
little notice at the time—probably because it threw discredit 
on the popular ery which had been raised against Mr. Smith's 
proposals. But early in the past year correspondence on the 
subject appeared in the columns of The Times ; and, later on, 
the original figures were referred to by Lord Cross in the 
debate in the House of Commons respecting the Water Bill 
of the Metropolitan Board. The attention of the public was 
thus called to the fact that Mr. Smith’s valuation was justified 
by the result, and that the public were heavy losers: by the 
rejection of the provisional agreements comprehended in Lord 
Cross’s Purchase Bill. Nevertheless, the Torrens Act has 
not been without its effect on the income of the London 
Water Companies, as shown by Mr. Allen Stoneham, the 
Government Auditor. According to this authority, a con- 
tinual increase took place in the income of the London Water 


The absolute | 
defeat of the Water Supply Bill of the Metropolitan Board | 
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the Commissioners choose to give a gratuitous supply they 
_ may gratify their desires in this direction. 
first of all find their water; and, even if they succeed in doing 

' this, it remains to be seen whether they are prepared to 
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Companies; but the annual increment suffered considerable 
reduction, “‘ no doubt attributable,” as Mr. Stoneham stated, 
‘in great part to recent decisions of the Law Courts, and more 
‘‘ recent legislation.” A decrease in the rate of house-building 
was also thought to have something to do with this falling off. 
Notwithstanding the check thus received, there is little doubt 
that the Companies are now entering on a steady career of 
prosperity. They have touched the lowest level, and future 
progress is assured, providing there is no further interference 
on the part of the Legislature. There is indeed in the City 
a small threat directed against the New River Company ; the 
Commissioners of Sewers having an idea that the Sewers Act 
of 1848 gives them power to dig wells, erect pumps, and 
supply water to the inhabitants of the City. Perhaps if 


But they must 


protect the City against fire by furnishing a constant supply 
at high pressure. Another form of attack on the Companies 
“has lately been discussed in these columns, in reference to 
‘the Bill which the Conservators of the Thames are bringing 
‘into Parliament for adding £1000 per annum to the contribu- 
tion which they levy on each of the six Companies drawing 
‘their supply, or part of it, from the Thames. Mention should 
also be made of the Bill of the Metropolitan Board for 
"exercising enlarged powers over the laying of mains and 
" pipes in the Metropolis, 
_ An important point of law was dealt with last year in the 
_ case of the Huddersfield water supply. A jury awarded £2000 


~ damages to Mr. J. J. Milnes, a solicitor residing in Hudders- 
» field, who had suffered in his health by drinking the town 


“water supply, as furnished by the Corporation. It was 
‘shown that lead had been absorbed from the service-pipe 
leading from the main to the house, and this had proved 
‘injurious to the plaintiff. The damages were awarded, sub- 
ject to the liability of the Corporation being proved. The 
— was very carefully considered on an appeal to the 
ouse of Lords; and finally a decision was given in favour 
of the Corporation. It was shown that the water in the 
main-pipes was good; and this was deemed to be a fulfilment 
of the obligation imposed upon the Corporation by the statute. 
The decision of the Law Lords has excited a considerable 
amount of discussion. The subject of lead poisoning received 
attention in Sheffield, where the Medical Officer of Health 
recommended the use of limestone at the water-works, to 


_ neutralize the free acid naturally present in the water. 


_ “The Action of Water on Lead” was ably discussed in a 
' paper contributed by Mr. Crookes, Dr. Odling, and Dr. C. 
Meymott Tidy to the proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion at Birmingham. These three chemists arrived at the 
- conclusion that lead poisoning in connection with the water 


' supply would be effectually prevented by systematic and 


- continuous filtration at the works; recourse being had to 


i), 


Pate 


- such modifications of the ordinary filter-beds as would ensure 


_ the efficient silication of the water. In London there is no 


~ fear that the water consumers will be poisoned through the 


agency of leaden pipes; and apprehension solely relates to 
the presence of microbes in the supply. Much light has 
been thrown on this subject by the use of the gelatine test 
devised by Dr. Koch; and the result has been to show that 
there is nothing to fear in regard to the purity of London 
_ water as supplied by the Companies. Concerning the pro- 
' Vincial water supply, we have lately referred to the projects 


> in hand, to be submitted to the next session of Parliament. 
» Among the more notable are the rival Bills at Sheffield, the 
> scheme for supplying Bristol with water obtained from a 
~ shaft connected with the Severn Tunnel of the Great Western 


: ¥ Railway Company in Monmouth, and the Bill of the Plymouth 
~ Corporation for constructing their Head Weir reservoir. 


ified 


- the 
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A year ago we stated that the Metropolitan Board were 
proceeding with their plans for the chemical treatment of the 
sewage at Barking and Crossness; while Mr. Bailey-Denton 
and Lieut.-Col. Jones were earnestly advocating their Canvey 


Island scheme, involving the removal of the outfalls to that 


spot. We may use the same language now, except that the 
plans of the Board are more advanced. At their meeting 
next week the Board will open tenders for the construction of 
the tanks and buildings requisite to carry out the chemical 
treatment of the northern outfall sewage. The works for the 
southern side will follow in due course; and the cost of the 
two constructions is expected to amount to £750,000. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the sludge will be conveyed to sea in 
ships constructed for the purpose. The cost of chemicals for 





treating so vast a volume of sewage will necessarily be large ; 
and the annual outlay will be a heavy item, though much 
less than that anticipated by the Royal Commission pre- 
sided over by Lord Bramwell. Whatever objections may be 
made to the project, it cannot fail to improve the condition of 
the Thames ; and, if the river ceases to be offensive, the desired 
end will be gained by that which promises to be of less cost 
than any other plan yet put forth. Mr. Bailey-Denton con- 
tends that the plan will not answer, and that the whole of the 
sewage will ultimately have to be removed to Canvey Island 
—a transfer which will render all the expenditure at Barking 
and Crossness nugatory. The cost of the Canvey Island 
project is estimated by Mr. Bailey-Denton at £198,000 per 
annum, including a charge of 8 per cent. on the outlay 
for the extension sewer from Barking and Crossness, esti- 
mated at £8,250,000. With regard to the sewage above 
London, it is satisfactory to find that the Local Government 
Board have sanctioned a loan of £100,000 for the execu- 
tion of a joint scheme of sewerage for Richmond, Barnes, 
Mortlake, Kew, and Petersham. The sewage here is to be 
chemically treated, and the effluent passed through filter- 
beds. The purification of rivers throughout the kingdom 
was the subject of a Bill brought into Parliament early 
in the year, but the measure was rejected by the House of 
Lords without a division; nor was there any reason to regret 
the circumstance—the Bill being essentially imperfect, and 
in some of its provisions extravagant. Precipitation by lime 
and filtration through coke have been in successful operation 
as a sewage process at Bradford for some years past, and have 
lately been adopted at Sheffield and Liversedge. Black-ash 
waste was applied to the Lea during the past summer ; gaining 
the marked approval of the Conservators. 








Suae’s Gas EneGineer’s Pocket ALMANAc AND LIGHTING TABLE 
For 1887.—The issue for the present year of the useful pocket 
almanac and note-book which Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited, 
have compiled in view of meeting the special requirements of those 
who are engaged in the manufacture and supply of gas, does not 
differ materially from its predecessor, which was noticed in our 
columns at the time of its appearance. Of course, the main portion 
of the book is devoted to a description of the various appliances for 
the testing, consumption, and general utilization of gas, with which 
the name of the firm is universally associated. At the same time 
there are a number of valuable tables, which quite justify the claim 
of the work to be a pocket book for gas engineers. Among these 
may be mentioned the carbonizing and gas account forms for each 
month, and the lighting tables. The glossary of technical terms in 
English, French, and German, and the tables of equivalent weights 
and measures in French and English, are given again; as are also 
the tables showing the equivalent in cubic feet per English ton of a 
given yield of gas in cubic metres per 1000 kilos. of coal carbonized, 
and the value of cubic feet in litres. The latest improvement in 
photometrical appliances—the ‘‘ Imperial Standard Photometer ’— 
is illustrated and described ; and, in conjunction with the other gas- 
testing apparatus shown, the Instructions of the Metropolitan Gas 
Referees are reproduced. Photometrists and gas examiners alike 
will find a good deal of useful information in this pocket book 
which is got up in a portable form, and altogether has a very neat 
appearance, 


KEROSENE O1L AND DipHtTHEerRIA.—In the American Gaslight 
Journal for the 2nd ult. reference was made to a discussion which 
took place some years ago, between several American gas engineers 
and physicians, as to the probability that the use of kerosene oil as 
an agent for domestic lighting might be in some degree connected 
with the propagation and spread of diphtheria. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the users of kerosene, as a rule, laughed at the idea as 
being ridiculous, those who supported the theory were convinced of 
the soundness of their assertions, since the testimony collected 
appeared to substantiate the claims advanced. It appears that 
attempts have recently been made to reopen the discussion ; and 
Dr. Wilson, of Meriden (Conn.), in a letter to the New Haven 
Register, submits the following rather startling evidence in support 
of the affirmative side of the proposition. He says: ‘* There were 
71 deaths from diphtheria in the town of Meriden in one year; 
and by personal investigation I found that in every case the family 
used kerosene lamps. There were many other cases in Meriden 
that year—the spread of the disease being from contagion; but 
not in a single instance where gas or candles were used was there 
a case of that disease which terminated fatally.’’ Further alluding 
to the subject in the last number to hand, the American Gaslight 
Journal says Dr. Wilson’s affirmations have evoked widespread 
interest; many letters having been received from gas-men cor- 
roborative of the views put forward by him. One case is particu- 
larly noticeable. It is mentioned by Mr. J. M. Starr, of Richmond 
(Ind.), who says he knows of half-a-dozen instances in that city 
where diphtheria appeared in households within ten days from the 
time the inmates commenced the partial use of kerosene oil, either 
as an illuminant or as a feeder for cooking-stoves. Our contem- 
porary thinks the proprietors of gas companies, particularly those 
doing business in the lower-class localities, might do worse than 
bring Dr. Wilson’s statements prominently forward. 
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Gssays, Commentaries, and Rebietos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
. (For Stock anp SHARE List, see p. 36.) 

THE past week was a short one for Stock Exchange purposes— 
beginning on Tuesday and ending on Friday; but it has been a 
severe and anxious period. The scarcity of money has been most 
serious ; and the rates obtainable for accommodation have been 
extremely high. But the worst of the pressure is now in all 
probability passed ; and it may fairly be expected that, as the New 
Year progresses, rates will steadily become easier. This prospect, 
coupled with a more comfortable state of mind regarding political 
affairs, and with confidence in a revival of trade, caused the 
markets to close on the last day of 1886 with marked firmness. 
Business has been much impeded by the disastrous snowstorm; and 
this, coming in a Settlement week of almost unprecedented anxiety, 
has been severely felt. Gas stocks have been quiet, and variations 
are slight; but there are some indications of a tendency to more 
firmness than has recently been shown. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ has risen 1; 
and the last transaction marked was at the top price. The changes in 
Water quotations are mostly due to ew div. corrections; the gains and 
losses being about evenly balanced. Business on Tuesday was all 
in Gaslight and Coke, except a single transaction in Bahia; and 
prices were good. In Water, Lambeth alone was dealt in. Wed- 
nesday was extremely quiet for Gas, and movements were irregular. 
Gaslight ‘“‘ F ” rose 2; but Imperial Continental and South Metro- 
politan ‘‘B” fell 1 each, and Continental Union New,}. No busi- 
ness was done in Water; but Lambeth 10 per cents. fell 14, and 
Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary,1. Thursday was steadier gene- 
rally. Gaslight issues were again done at good figures; but 
Imperial Continental was irregular. Water was quiet; and prices 
were not remarkably good, especially for Southwark and Vauxhall. 
On Friday the tendency was good all round; and general firmness 
characterized the chief markets. Gas had its share; and Gaslight 
‘*A” rose 1. Water stocks presented no feature of interest. 


In accordance with our usual practice, we append a comparative 
table of the quotations of Gas and Water stocks as at date and as 
they were twelve months ago, from which it will be seen at a glance 
that, with but few exceptions, there has been a general increase in 
value, reaching in some instances to considerable proportions. In 
the case of the Gas stocks, it must further be borne in mind that 
for some weeks past they have been subjected to an unusual degree 
of depression, and have not yet recovered. Had the comparison 
been made eight or ten weeks ago instead of now, a much higher 
increase above the prices of last January would have been shown. 


Prices on Prices on Gain 
Name. Jan. 1, Jan. 1, or 
GAS COMPANIES. 1886 1887. Loss. 
Alliance and Dublin Company, 10 per cent. 
maximum. . . . + © © «© © © © I194— «+» 193-203 2.2 — 
Bahia, Limited. . . .« © « «© «© © « Sa—8 ee 23—24 o. 23 
Romboy, Bamited.. « « 2 «© 0 oe w 7% . 627d. ~- 
Brentford Consolidated . - © « 2232-237 .. '—232 . +5 
Do. New. . «+. « « «© « « 160-165 .. 167—172 + +7 
Brighton and Hove, Original . . .. . 38—40 41—43 - +8 
Pare Sea ° 44—46 44—46 _ 
Buenos Ayres (New), Limited . 14—144 + 184—143 - 
Cagliari, Limited . . . . «© © «© « 24—25 27—28 + 
Commercial, Old Stock . . . . « « 264—269 -1 
Do. New do. . . « « « « « 1W-M2 . 205—210 +8 
Do. 44 per cent, Debenture Stock. 113—118 + 120—123 +6 
Continental Union, Limited .... . 41—42 e 41—42 — 
Do. New 1869 and 1872 . 283—293 274—283 -1 
Do. 7 per cent. Preference. 83—35 83-85 _ 
Crystal Palace District . . . . . . « 190—195 197—202 +7 
Do. Tpercent. . « « « e« 132—137 138—143 +6 
Do. 6 per cent, Preference 124—129 124—129 -- 
European, Limited ewes 22—23 224—28: +4 
Do. a ¢ 8 Se ee 16-17 a 1 oe _ 
Do. ee 1l—114_—.. 1l—11 oo oa 
Gaslight and Coke, A, ordinary - « 238-241 .. 287-240 .. —1 
Do, B,4 percent.maximum  85—90 ee 92—97 oo «6c¢7 
Do. C, D, and E, 10 per cent. 
Preference . - 252-957 .. 250-255 .. -2 
Do. F,5 percent. Preference 114—119 .. 117—122 .. +8 
Do, G, 74 per cent. Prefer- 
ence... . . 162—167 .. 182-187 .. +20 
Do. H,7percent.maximumi 156-159 .. 159—162 .. +8 
Do. J, 10 per cent. Prefer- 
ence .... « 250—255 250—255 .. _ 
Do. 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock ... . . 100-111 .. I11-—118 .. +2 
Do. 44 per cent. Debenture 
Stock. .... 116-119 119-121 .. +24 
Do. 6 per cent. Debenture 
Stock. . . . . 154—157 160-168 .. +6 
Imperial Continental. . . . . . . « 211—214 207-210 .. —4 
Malta and Mediterranean, Limited . . . 54—6 6+-63 «wo +8 
Metropolitan of Melbourne 5 per cent. De- 
benture Stock . . . + + + « « » 108—110 .. 109—111 . +1 
Monte Video, Limited eo «© «© «© «© B18 18—19 . + 
Oriental, Limited. . . . « « « «© « 83—92 ve 94—10 oo «6OU+ 
Ottoman, Limited. . . ° a leas 6—7 oe 64—74 eo «OF 
Rio de Janeiro, Limited . e ° . 284-244 .. ee = 
San Paulo, Limited . .... .+ + « 155-164... 15—16 eo = 
South Metropolitan, A Stock . . . . . 287—292 .. 297-8302 .. +10 
Do. Bdo .... . 2386-240 .. 238—248 8 
Do. CG . «sc + -Os 255—265 +174 
Do. 5 per cent. Deb, Stk. . 127—180 + 129—182 2 
Tottenham and Edmonton, Original. . . 10—11 104—11 ° +3 
WATER COMPANIES. 
Chelsea, Ordinary .... + + + « 204-209 .. 226-230 .. +214 
East London, Ordinar ° «© «© « « « 182-187 .. 190—195 +8 
Grand Junction seo eve ewe eo « 2m 118—122 +24 
es 6 te eee ewes 2 tw SR 258 . 1 
Lambeth, 10 per cent. maximum . 189—194 218—222 + 
Do. 74 percent.maximum .. 170—175 184—188 i 
Do. 4per cent. Debenture Stoc 110—112 112—114 +2 
New River,New Shares. . ... . 832—337 839 4. «+2 
0. 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 1138—116 114—117 +1 
Southwark and Vauxhall, 10 per cent.max. 152-157 .. 164—168 . +114 
Do. 74 per cent,maximum 147—152 .. 150—155 +8 
West Middlesex . . . « «© « «© « + 247-252 .. 248-258 ., +1 








MR. W. YOUNG’S NEW PROCESS FOR THE PURIFI. 
CATION OF GAS BY AMMONIA. 


ConsIDERING the attention that is given to the purification of gas 
by means of caustic ammonia, and the interest with which every 
new step in this direction is regarded by the gas world, it would 
seem that this is likely to become to the gas engineer the problem 
of the future. There has recently been accepted an application, 
by Mr. W. Young, of Clippens, for a patent for a process which 
claims some points of novelty and more or less of effectiveness 
and simplicity, which its practical application can alone decide. 
Doubtless when the specifications are published, the merits or 
demerits of the process will very properly call forth abundant 
criticism. It is not our intention to predict the rank that 
Mr. Young’s invention is likely to occupy in the list of dis- 
coveries for gas purification, nor to adjudge the amount of import- 
ance that may attach to it; but it may be of some interest to 
indicate the manner of progress by which he arrived at what he 
considers to be a fair solution of the question to which his mind has 
frequently reverted at intervals for many years, and to give a 
general idea of the principles involved, and the means by which he 
proposes to bring them into practice. It has been the privilege of 
the writer to hear Mr. Young explain the train of thought that led 
to the development of a long preconceived idea; and the narration 
of this may not be uninteresting to JouRNAL readers. 

Many years ago, while engaged with the late Mr. Cusiter, of 
Dalkeith, in some experiments upon shale oils, Mr. Young dis- 
covered that these oils had a solvent power of arresting certain 
hydrocarbons in gases passed through them; and further experi- 
ments led to the fact that these hydrocarbons could again, by the 
application of steam, be driven off and condensed into a light spirit, 
which in shale-oil works had hitherto been lost. Thereupon he set 
himself to the task of devising means by which to recover this light 
spirit, which passed away along with the permanent gases after the 
oil vapours had been condensed by air or water; and at the outset, 
dealing with large volumes of gas, the idea was forced upon him 
that the process must be continuous, and that for a solvent medium 
the same oils must be used over and over again. Having planned 
mechanical means by which the object aimed at could be attained, 
and wishing to protect himself by patent, it became necessary to 
ascertain whether or not he had been forestalled. Accordingly, he 
put himself in possession of the most important patents relating to 
the removal of impurities from coal gas, and in this manner became 
acquainted with Mr. Hills’s process of purification by ammonia. 
The similarity of Mr. Hills’s object and his own struck him so 
forcibly that he thought if he were successful in the one, by a 
modification of the form of plant, he might be able to accomplish 
the other. His patent for the recovery of the light hydrocarbon 
spirit from shale gases was eminently successful, and intermittently, 
when his other duties permitted, he turned his attention to gas 
purification, and made numerous experiments, assisted by Mr. 
Mitchell, now the Engineer and Manager of the Edinburgh Gas- 
Works, who was then his assistant at Clippens. 

Mr. Young’s attention was still more closely drawn to the subject 
during his investigations on the recovery of the nitrogen in shale 
and coal as ammonia, which, as is well known, resulted in the dis- 
covery that when carbon combined with nitrogen is consumed in 
an atmosphere of steam, ammonia is produced. The practical 
application of this discovery in the shale oil industry involved the 
production of a very large volume of comparatively weak solution 
of ammoniacal liquor, which required special arrangements of 
apparatus for its treatment, to enable the ammonia to be econo- 
mically recovered. The devising of apparatus for this purpose, 
together with previous experiments, led to the trial of similar 
apparatus for the treatment of ammoniacal liquor for the purifica- 
tion of coal gas, with the result that Mr. Young took out a patent in 
1881 (No. 1587) very similar to that of Mr. Claus, whom he claims 
to have anticipated in the use of gaseous ammonia for gas purifica- 
tion by only a few weeks. A short extract from the specifications 
will convey a fair notion of the process :— 

It will be evident that the advantages of this process are that the gases, 
carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, are disassociated from the am- 
moniacal liquor by the treatment in the upper vessels, that the sulphur 
may be recovered and the ammonia liberated from the liquor in the lower 
vessels of the arrangement, mostly in the caustic state. Fig. 11 
[the annexed engraving] is a diagram illustrating the arrangement which 
I employ when the ammonia in the ammoniacal liquor is to be used to 
remove the gaseous impurities from illuminating coal gas. The arrange- 
ment and its mode of operation are substantially identical with those 
described for the manufacture of ammonia salts, with the exception that 
the steam is not made to circulate, but is supplied from any convenient 
source by the pipe ¢®. When high-pressure non-condensing engines are 
used to exhaust the gas, pump liquor, and the like, the exhaust steam may 
be very conveniently employed. The caustic ammonia and steam, pro- 
duced as before described, on leaving the stilling arrangement R® by the 
pipe ¢ may be conveyed direct to thecondenser, and commingled with 
impure coal gas, and thus allowed to absorb the gaseous impurities; but I 
prefer first to cool the mixed steam and caustic ammonia by passing 
through a cooling coil of pipes (indicated at Z) immersed in water, where 
they are condensed, and the caustic liquor, with any uncondensed am- 
monia gas, is passed direct into a scrubbing arrangement similar in con- 
struction to the fractional distilling arrangements previously described— 
only, of course, larger in proportion to the volume of gas it has to pass 
—preferably entering at hous the middle vessel or compartment of such 
scrubbing arrangement. Or the ammonia and steam may be fractionally 
cooled and separated to a large extent by means of the supplementary 
stilling arrangement, R4; the ammoniacal gas passing away the pipe 
75, and introduced into the coal gas as it enters the scrubber or washer. 
The syphon bend 7° is for conveying condensed water from the fractionator 
Ré back to the fractionating still R®. The passing of the ammonia into the 
gas in either of these modes leads to the absorption of the impurities from 
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_ required to liberate the impurities; rendering the ammonia caustic, and 
again revolatilizing the caustic ammonia, to be again passed into the coal 
gas, and used to remove impurities. The ammoniacal liquor may be thus 
made so strong as to make it impossible to render it caustic without the 
simultaneous passage of a considerable volume of ammonia; and, when 
desirable, this process can be very conveniently combined with the produc- 
tion of salts of ammonia, such as the carbonate or bicarbonate, by passing 
the mixed gases and ammonia from the top of the stilling arrangement 
R by the pipe wu into any convenient crystallizing chamber placed between 
the stilling arrangement and the saturator U, as indicated at Z?, and then 
allowing the carbonized salts of ammonia to settle out. 

Many of the experiments leading to the filing of the 1881 specifi- 
cations were made with apparatus used at the Pentland Works of 
_ the Clippens Oil Company, where from 40,000 to 50,000 gallons of 
_ liquor were being distilled daily. They were found to render the 
weak solution of ammonia quite caustic; and it was ascertained 

that the concentrated solutions of ammonia obtained therefrom 

could combine with upwards of a hundred times their own volume 
of impurities. The application of ammonia in the gaseous state 
leading to the choking of the apparatus with crystals of ammonia 
carbonates, it was deemed advisable to use it in solution. 
The objection to all the processes hitherto devised for the utiliza- 
tion of ammonia as the agent in coal gas purification has been the 
_ enormous volume of ammoniacal liquor that has to be treated per 
1000 cubic feet of gas purified ; involving the erection of large and 
complicated plant and a great expenditure of fuel. If concentrated 
solutions of carbonates and hydrosulphates of ammonia could have 


_ been rendered caustic, the problem of gas purification by this agent 
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would have been solved long ago; but, unfortunately, only weak 
solutions could be rendered caustic, from the fact that the solvent 
affinity of water for ammonia at the temperature at which dissocia- 
tion of the carbonates and-sulphides takes place is comparatively 
small, and that therefore, when the solution was above a certain 
strength, ammonia accompanied the liberated acid gases. 

It is well known that the quantity of gas that is dissolved by a 
solvent is in proportion to the pressure to which the gas is sub- 
jected. Now it occurred to Mr. Young that in all probability the 
temperature at which dissociation of the carbonates and sulphides 


_ takes place would not be materially affected by pressure, and that 


’ at temperatures above the point of dissociation the law of the 
relative solvent affinity of water for ammonia and the acid gases 
would only obtain ; so that it seemed probable that water having 
some hundreds of times the solvent affinity for ammonia that it 
has for sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, it would, on the 
application of pressure, hold in solution all the ammonia even in 

_ a strong solution, while a comparatively small volume of the acid 


‘gases would be retained. Experiments proved the correctness of 
_ these surmises, and showed that, by applying pressure, concen- 


trated solutions of salts of carbonates and sulphides could be 
rendered caustic. The chief feature, therefore, in Mr. Young’s 
invention consists in the application of pressure during the process 
of dissociation ; and it may be carried out in any of the well-known 
forms of still or hot scrubbers, provided they are strong enough to 
resist the required pressure. Mr. Young has designed special appa- 
ratus both for causticizing the ammoniacal solutions under pressure 
and also for the application of the concentrated solution to the puri- 
fication of illuminating gas. At present it is not necessary to go 
more fully into the matter ; but the specifications will soon be pub- 
lished, when those interested in this subject will be put in posses- 
sion of such information as will enable each one for himself to 
form an opinion concerning a process which seems to have primd 
facie argument in its favour, and which at least can claim sim- 
plicity and some novelty. 





THE MANURIAL VALUE OF NITRATE OF SODA. 
In the JournaL for Sept. 21 last year, in an article on “ The Pro- 
duction of Nitrate of Soda in Chili,” it was mentioned that the 
nitrate of soda producers in South America had offered a prize of 
£1000 to the discoverer of a new use for nitrate of soda. A portion 
of the prize money has been awarded for essays on the su ject in 





question, and a pamphlet has appeared in Germany comprisin 
the substance of the two essays; and as it may be safely regard 
as fully representing the present state of knowledge on this im- 
portant subject, it is of interest, notwithstanding its bias in favour 
of nitrate of soda. The pamphlet is written in a series of questions 
and answers; and all the points advanced are poe by experi- 
mental evidence. We find that, in the first place, the absolute 
necessity of nitrogen to plant life is affirmed ; then, after due con- 
sideration of the matter, we note that without doubt a store of 
nitrogen—and this available nitrogen—in the soil is absolutely 
necessary for the normal development of plants. Hence arises the 
question of manure. It has been, and is still shown by Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert that crops can be grown without nitrogenous 
manure ; but under these circumstances the produce is so very poor 
that no farmer would for one moment be satisfied with the result. 
Hence recourse must be had to nitrogenous manure; and taking 
into consideration that the manure produced on the farm is, in 
by far the greater number of cases, quite insufficient to supply the 
requirements of the farm crops, if really such harvests are desired 
as will ensure the largest profits, the purchase of manure becomes 
necessary. Now, various forms of nitrogenous manure come into 
the market—such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, shoddy, 
dried blood, ground leather, and other nitrogenous refuse matter. 
Of these, nitrate of soda is by far the quickest in action ; then comes 
sulphate of ammonia; and finally the other substances. The 
quantities produced follow in the same order. Viewing the cha- 
racter of these manures more in detail, we find that whereas nitrate 
of soda contains nitrogen in a state immediately available for the 
plant, in all the other manures the nitrogen is not in such a con- 
dition, but must undergo conversion into nitric acid before it 
becomes available ; and in the organic manures (shoddy, &c.), the 
nitrogen must even pass through an intermediate ammonia stage. 
This explains the quick action of nitrate of soda, which in very many 
cases shows to such great advantage, and determines its superiority 
as a nitrogenous manure. 

A word as to the conversion of other forms of nitrogen into 
nitric nitrogen—that is, nitrogen in the form in which it is found 
in nitrates—will not be out of place, and ought to be of special 
interest to readers of the JouRNAL, inasmuch as the value of sul- 
phate of ammonia as a manure depends entirely on such a con- 
version of its nitrogen ; and the more suitable the conditions are for 
the progress of this conversion in the soil, the more efficacious will 
dressing land with ammonium salts prove to the crops. On the 
other hand, when conditions are not suitable for this conversion of 
ammoniacal nitrogen into nitric nitrogen, the results will be most 
disastrous to the reputation of the manurial value of ammonium 
salts. But we must not go into this subject too deeply here. 
Briefly, then, this conversion is effected by minute organisms, and 
is, in fact, similar to many ordinary phenomena with which we are 
familiar, such as fermentation, putrefaction, &c. The organisms 
effecting this change are called nitrifying organisms, and the change 
or conversion is known as nitrification; and the most favourable 
conditions for the development of these organisms and the progress 
of nitrification in the soil are a soil rich in humus and lime, well 
and evenly moistened, loose in character, and well aérated and 
warm. On the other hand, a soil poor in humus, with little lime, 
or heavy, cold, or wet, or soils which are only slightly porous, or 
such as have received recent dressings of farmyard manure (espe- 
cially if it is in a state of fermentation) are conditions unfavour- 
able to the progress of nitrification ; and in such cases a reversal of 
the order of things may, in fact, take place, and denitrification, or 
the conversion of nitric nitrogen into some other form of nitrogen, 
may set in. 

Returning to the subject of nitrate of soda, let us examine more 
closely what are the advantages or disadvantages attending the use 
of nitrate of soda as a manure. We find authorities do not agree 
on this point. Even the pamphlet under notice treats the matter 
carefully and reservedly. One advantage has been already noted 
—viz., the quick action of nitrate of soda. Another is the great 
solubility of nitrate of soda, and its mobility in the soil, by which 
properties, the pamphlet points out, the nitrogenous manuring of 
the subsoil is attained, since the nitrate of soda is enabled to drain 
with comparative facility into the subsoil. This induces the roots 
of plants to penetrate after it; and hence they make better use of 
the moisture and nutrition contained in the soil. But this advan- 
tage, under certain conditions, and those by no means exceptional 
(especially in this country), becomes one of the greatest disadvan- 
tages to the success of nitrate of soda as a manure. For example, 
after heavy rainfall, the nitrogen may sink so deeply in the soil as 
to get out of the reach of the roots, and become entirely lost to the 
plant. Such would be especially the case on light soils, with small 
water-retaining power. Compared with this behaviour of nitrate 
of soda, ammonium salts are, to a certain extent, fixed in the soil ; 
and therefore are not so liable to loss by drainage. 

We next pass to the effect of heavy dressing with ammonium 
salts and with nitrate; and we find that injurious action is much 
more frequently observed in the case of the former than in that of 
the latter manure. This has been observed with many crops— 
potatoes, oats, beans, peas, and sugar-beet. In some instances this 
has been traced to injurious impurities; but it is not yet known in 
the generality of cases whether it is due to the ammonia, to the 
sulphuric acid, or to the impurities. Anyhow, it is pointed out 
that nitrate of soda is absclutely free from injurious impurities. 

Turning now to the experimental evidence adduced to show the 
superiority of nitrate of soda over ammonium salts, it is briefly 
given in the following table, in which the first column represents 
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the number of experiments taken into consideration in obtaining 
the averages in the second column; these averages representing 
the mean excess in the increase in crop yielded by the application 
of 100 parts of nitrate of soda over the increase yielded by 75 parts 


of sulphate of ammonia :— 
No. of Excess Due 


Experiment. to Nitrate. Cuap, 
88 ° 25 kilos. Wheat, and 100 kilos. of straw. 
$1 _ Barley, and 100 kilos. of straw. 
38 150 ,, Meadow hay. 
36 200 ,, Potatoes. 
144 900 ,, Sugar-beet. 
36 1700 Mangolds. 


Neither nitrate of soda nor sulphate of ammonia produces the 
desired effect in the entire absence of phosphates and potash; and 
when these substances are not present in sufficient quantities in the 
soil, the full value of the nitrogenous manure will not be available 
unless supplemented by dressings of phosphatic and potash manures. 
With regard to the quality of the produce obtained under the 
influence of nitrogenous manures, albuminoids in the grain of oats 
and barley increase 1 per cent.; but the albuminoid increase in the 
straw is not noteworthy. For food and distilling purposes such an 
increase is advantageous; but for brewing it is very undesirable. 
The effect on the bread-making qualities of wheat is a matter not 
yet decided; and opinions differ as to the effect on the weight of 
grain per bushel. It does not, however, appear to be affected. When 
nitrate is sown with the seed, the quality of potatoes is not injured; 
but when it is sown as top-dressing, both the yield of tubers and 
the amount of starch in them suffer diminution. Sugar-beet is 
even more sensitive than potatoes to nitrate of soda when the 
known limits, &c., are exceeded. 

Some people imagine that nitrate of soda impoverishes the land. 
This, however, is not really the case, unless taking any crop off the 
land is called ‘‘ impoverishing ” it, which is absurd. In fact, nitrate 
of soda only occasions a need of more plant nutriment in quantity 
sufficient to supply the requirements of the increase in crop which 
it itself produces ; and as the product of this manure is not excep- 
tionally rich in mineral matters, and nitrate of soda does not facili- 
tate strong washing out of important plant foods from the soil, it is 
evident that no real impoverishment is occasioned by its use. 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert show that with barley the amount 
taken from the soil in produce after manuring with nitrate of soda 
is not greater than after manuring with sulphate of ammonia. 
When the results of numerous experiments are examined, it is 
found that the quantity of straw produced by nitrate is not exces- 
sive when compared with the amount of grain. This dispels another 
fallacy—that nitrate produces straw at the expense of grain. 

The important question now arises as to the profit attached to 
the use of nitrate of soda as a manure. Of course, the actual financial 
value depends on the markets—on the price paid for nitrate, and on 
the price obtained for the produce. We shall therefore give here 
only those data which remain unaffected by market fluctuations, 
and from which the financial value can easily be ascertained. 
Basing our calculations on authentic data supplied by scientific 
researches and practical experience, the following numbers represent 
the increase in yield of the various crops which may be expected in 
return forevery 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda employed as manure, under 
average agricultural conditions and with average dressings of nitrate. 
Cereal crops, 300 lbs. of grain, 500 Ibs. of straw ; potatoes, 1200 lbs. ; 
sugar-beet, 2300 Ibs. (with sugar-beet the quantity of nitrate used 
should never exceed 360 lbs. per acre); mangolds, 4000 lbs. 
Grasses take up nitrogen as readily as cereals ; but the produce is 
not so valuable, inasmuch as it takes as much nitrate to produce 
100 lbs. of grass as it does to produce 100]bs. of barley-corn. It is 
therefore obvious that only under very favourable conditions of soil 
and markets can it pay to manure grass land with nitrate; whilst 
leguminous crops, such as clover, peas, vetch, lentils, &c., do not 
repay for a dressing of nitrate. And, judging from general experi- 
ence, as sufficient scientific dataare notat hand in the following cases, 
rape, mustard, poppy, maize, millet, buckwheat, hops, cabbages, 
flax, and hemp may be classed with cereal crops as regards their 
deportment under treatment with nitrate of soda. The vine and 
all fruit and berry-bearing plants are sensitive to nitrogenous 
manuring. A smaller but considerable profit may be derived from 
the use of nitrate of soda on carrots, chicory, parsnip, kohl rabi, and 
artichoke. On very permeable soils, nitrate of soda should only 
be applied as a top-dressing after the plant has appeared above 
ground. The action of nitrate on summer crops as compared with 
its action on winter crops is a point still to be decided. Another 
question over which opinions are much divided is whether it is 
better to sow nitrate of soda in the spring or in the autumn. It 
seems, however, advisable to divide the allotted quantity of 
nitrogenous manure ; putting on the smaller portion in the autumn 
and the remainder in the spring. Atany rate, the nitrogen required 
by winter crops to enable them to thrive during the winter may, 
without hesitation, be supplied in the form of nitrate. 

Owing to the length of the original pamphlet, we have digressed 
but slightly from the matter contained therein. 





THE HISTORY OF PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
WiTH a degree of deliberation not altogether inappropriate to the 
subject, the second volume of Mr. Frederick Clifford’s “ History 
of Private Bill Legislation” * has followed the first, which was 
reviewed in the Journat for June 30, 1885. This present volume 


By Frederick Clifford, 
In two volumes. Vol. II. 





* “A History of Private Bill Legislation.” 
of the Middle Temple, Bareister-et Law. 
s; 1887. 
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the Parliamentary Bar; and he has certainly succeeded. Every. 
body who has regular or even occasional business with the Private 
Bill Committees, and many more, will be interested in this 
unpromising-looking byway of national history. That some may 
be instructed as well as interested is all that Mr. Clifford desires; 
and his aspirations will not be disappointed. The volume now 
before us is dedicated, by permission, to the Queen, and the words 
of dedication indicate that the author intends his work to be a 
Jubilee Memorial. There is no harm in this fancy; but there are 
other ways of looking at the proceedings of the Private Bill Com. 
mittees than that selected professionally by an advocate, which do 
not show the institution as anything to be proud of. The author 
is right in saying that during the last 50 years, on the faith of the 
statutes known by the general name of Private Bill Legislation, 
vast sums of money have been raised and expended upon public 
works which, as a whole, have benefited the people of this realm, 
and the contemplation of which affords of itself a proof of the 
wonderful progress of the nation during the present reign. It is 
open to anybody to say, however, that none but a lawyer can regard 
with unmixed satisfaction the evidence which the records of Par. 
liament afford of the costliness and difficulty of the road by which 
statutory protection of the undertakings in question has been 
obtained. It is impossible to forget the remark attributed to the 
great Brassey, that he had made a railroad in Prussia for the cost 
of getting the Act for one of the same length in England. This 
state of things may appear to Mr. Clifford as perfectly right, and 
partaking of the nature of a national glory; but there are some 
ill-informed people who do not accept it in this light. Whether 
Mr. Clifford’s book will confirm or dispel such views of our system 
of legislation is difficult to say. 

To proceed, however, to the contents of the book. These are of 
a mixed character. Circumstances, the nature of which may be 
readily divined, have led the author to expand this volume beyond 
the original scheme, in order to include a treatise upon the London 
Water Companies, their history, rights, and privileges, which occu- 
pies 120 pages. Mr. Clifford treats the water supply of London 
from the beginning of history, when the Fleet River, now carried 
in a pipe over the Metropolitan Railway near Farringdon Street, 
was a clear stream navigable to the Oldbourne (Holborn) bridge, 
and before the first conduit was built in Cheapside. Curiously 
enough, when one thinks of the manner in which the City Corpora- 
tion cling to their coal and wine octroi of to-day, albeit natural 
to the olden time, it appears that this first conduit, made in or 
about the year 1237, was constructed in part by the help of a sub- 
sidy of £100—a large sum in those days—paid by the merchants of 
Picardy for licence to land and sell their shipments of dye-stuff, 
garlic, and onions within the City limits. As the antiquity of their 
a is one of the arguments employed by the Corporation to 
defend it, this additional proof of the archaic character of indirect 
taxation for municipal purposes may be of assistance to them. 
Soon after the Chepe conduit was established, a water-rate was 
levied upon users of the water for trade purposes, while it was free 
to citizens for domestic uses. At this time the brewers took the 
most water of all tradesmen ; and they had to be restrained from 
taking too much of it, and so diminishing the public supply. 
Mr. Clifford has a great deal to say about the ancient arrange- 
ments for supplying London with potable water—a task which 
became more and more difficult as the City grew away from 
the river and the brooks running into it from the heights 
on the northern side. The first Water Act for London was 
passed in 1543—an earlier Act applying to Gloucester serving 
in part asa model. The Act contemplated the bringing of water 
from springs at Hampstead and Muswell Hill into the City 
conduits ; but it remained inoperative for 50 years. Then came the 
celebrated water-works at London Bridge, for raising « supply from 
the Thames by fixed engines, erected by the Dutchman, Peter 
Morice. This was the beginning of the enterprise of supplying 
London with water as a private business for profit. Morice’s water- 
wheels lasted 250 years, or as long as old London Bridge itself; 
but were never a source of much profit. Still, Mr. Clifford is severe 
upon the Corporation of that day for relinquishing into private 
hands the water supply of the City, and so preparing the way for 
the Companies. The Corporation do not appear to have been at all 
active in discharging their trust, even when it was reposed in them; 
for they obtained Act after Act relating to water supply only to 
neglect them, and they seem to have been very much relieved when 
Hugh Myddelton, goldsmith, offered to take the work upon him- 
self. Itis very evident, from Mr. Clifford's statements, that London 
would never have had a supply of water at all if it had been com- 
pelled to wait for the Corporation to act in the matter. Hugh 
Myddelton had a very difficult task in bringing in the New River. 
All the vested interests were up in arms against him; and it is 
typical of the ways of Parliaments that a Bill to stop the works 
was deposited and referred to a Committee, who were to view 
and report. But in the meantime there was a Prorogation, and 
the work was finished before the Committee could meet again. 
Myddelton fell short of money, but did not apply to the Corporation 
for assistance. He went direct to the King; and by this fine stroke 
of diplomacy secured the best possible partner in such a novel 
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nndertaking. It was a long time, however, before the work paid 
for itself, and by that time Myddelton and his Royal | anal had 
become as unpopular as their successors have remained. 

Mr. Clifford narrates the history of the various competitors with 
he New River Company; and thus begins the long story of 
parliamentary contests in connection with this matter. It is 
mpossible to follow the author, even to the extent of indicating 
the heads of his narrative, which must be attentively studied by 
1 who would desire to know the circumstances which have 
laced the water supply of London in its present condition. A 
ood deal of it is rather out of place in a volume professedly deal- 
ng with Private Bill Legislation in general; and we have there- 
ore drawn special attention to this part of the book in order that 
may be known to contain this solid piece of water-works history. 
he author deserves much praise for the fairness with which he 
ets before his readers the early condition and later struggles of 
he Water Companies. Before leaving this subject it may be 
nteresting to note that up to about 1830 the people of London 
eem to have been fairly content with a supply of water pumped in 
















































1 of the “Most cases directly from the river where it passes through the 
islation, City, and was of course tidal, besides being the common sewer of 
1 public he town; the water being delivered without filtration of any kind. 
| realm, lhe later history of the London Water Companies, and the deal- 
of the gs of the Metropolitan authorities with them, is not very pleasant 
It is r edifying reading, except to those who may be in search of evi- 
: regard nce against the collective wisdom of the Vestries and the Metro- 
of Par. ‘politan Board of Works. 
- which _ After telling all about the Water Companies, Mr. Clifford pro- 
8 been ‘eeds to recount how local authorities were organized, incorporated, 
to the ‘@nd developed under statutory privileges. He is not content with 
he cost ‘general observations, however, but takes notable illustrations in 
. This Order; giving his readers a glance at the liberties and duties of 
ht, and ‘the burghers of Dover, Hereford, and many other old towns. The 
2 some | Qonqueror’s short and simple charter to the City of London is 
‘hether printed in full, in the original, with parallel translation. It is, as 
system the writer says, a long step from this precious document to a 
Modern municipal “‘ omnibus” Act; but it is easy to see in King 
are of William’s simple promise that all who were law-worthy citizens in 
nay be ing Edward’s days should be law-worthy still, that each child 
yeyond Should be his father’s heir, and that he would “ not suffer that any 
ondon an do you any wrong,’’ the enduring basis for all municipal 
1 occu- Iégislation. We have altered the form and multiplied the words ; 
ondon but the spirit is the same. Then Mr. Clifford tells of the early 
-arried ey and improvement Acts, with their references to lighting 
Street, streets by means of lanterns with lighted candles therein, 
ridge, directed sometimes to burn as long as the candle will last, and 
‘iously ep ctimes to be kept alight until nine o’clock. The difficulties of 
rpora- early sanitarians are well illustrated here, by many instances 
atural where the common law has been put in motion to effect the cessa- 
in or n of nuisances, and special legislation obtained to compel reluc- 
a sub- t citizens to make drains and keep their streets clear from filth 
nts of “which,” says the Lord Keeper Guildford, “is an instance 
-stuff, owing that the common people will be averse to their own 
f their terest till it is forced upon them, and then be thankful for it.” 
‘on to  Bewerage was for a long period regarded as a luxury for the rich, 
direct Which the poor could do without; until modern ideas respecting 
them. Zymotic disease began to prevail over ignorance and fatalism. 
> was Reading what Mr. Clifford has brought together about the sanitary 
8 free “Btate of our large towns 40 or 50 years ago, one cannot but recog- 
k the “Bize the fact that though poverty and squalor remain, a great im- 
from oo has been made, even in the “slums,” during the present 
ipply. — .. 
ao | Mr. Clifford has a good chapter explaining the powers and per- 
which rmances of the Metropolitan Board of Works, showing how much 
fiom od has been done by this body when working within their 
ights Proper limits, and for ends prescribed by public opinion. A very 
sa d description is also given of the Corporation of London, with a 
rving uable statement respecting the coal dues, which the writer thinks 
nae @eserving of continuance. The local authorities of the principal 
City large towns of the kingdom, their legislative regulation, and the 
ste od works they have done, are also duly noticed by Mr. Clifford. 
a deed, such is the multiplicity of subjects reviewed, mostly at fair 
Poter Wength, by the author, that we despair of giving an idea of the 
lying ‘Sxtent and depth of his labours. He concludes with an account of 
siting the methods of procedure in both Houses of Parliament, giving a 
self ;  Btatement of the titles and duties of the officers, their emolumenis, 
anes 8nd how the whole complicated system has grown. Mr. Clifford 
leake always lucid, generally interesting, readable even when dealing 
y for . ith the driest subjects; and, so far as we have been able to 
‘t all a. pst him, he is scrupulously accurate. Add to this the fact already 
ashe Poticed, that his book is well printed and turned out of hand 
ly to y his publishers, and it will be understood that in it we have 
See work of real value, which will constitute an enduring monument 
him- f the author's learning, industry, and powers of arrangement and 
ae omposition. 
om- . 
lugh Iv the course of his first Christmas lecture to juveniles on the 
iver. Chemistry of Light and Photography,” delivered at the Royal 
it is nstitution last Tuesday, Professor Dewar dealt with the measure- 
orks | jgnent and intensity of light according to the methods employed by 
view | >unsen and others. _A common candle was employed as the unit 
nied of measurement; being compared, by means of the photometer, 
ain. first with the light given by four candles, next by eight, and then 
tion by an Argand gas-burner of 20-candle power. It was ultimatel 
sh h powe y 
roke shown that an 82,000-candle power would illuminate a surface a 





yard off as effectually as a beam of sunshine. 
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Mr. Fawa on SuGAR IN CEMENT. 

Writing to the Engineer with reference to the communications 
of Dr. Samuel Crompton upon the addition of sugar to lime and 
cement, which have been noticed in this column, Mr. H. Faija, 
M. Inst. C.E., the well-known authority on Portland cement, 
declares that if Dr. Crompton’s suggestions are carried out, very 
serious results may follow. Mr. Faija admits that the use of sugar 
with lime is an immemorial Indian practice, and concedes that 
with shell lime and sugar a hard surfaced cement may be made, 
resembling Parian or other compound sulphate of lime cement. 
With regard to the admixture of sugar with Portland cement, how- 
ever, Mr. Faija declares that neither this, nor any other substance 
hitherto tried with the same object, can increase the strength of the 
cement. He therefore absolutely contradicts the statements of 
Dr. Crompton and the suggestions of Mr. Hankey, and is desirous 
that his contradiction should be widely published in order to avert 
unpleasant consequences. Many materials, he says, accelerate the 
setting of Portland cement ; but even these all detract in a greater 
or less degree from its ultimate strength. Some materials are 
absolutely detrimental to cement when added to it; and of these 
sugar is one. The addition of a very small percentage of sugar in 
the water with which Portland cement is gauged will do more than 
even reduce its strength, it will cause it to ‘‘ blow,” and destroy any 
work in which the mixture may be used. Mr. Faija declines to go 
into the chemistry of the matter, leaving this to Dr. Crompton, who 
has given the effect of sugar upon lime, and may possibly divine 
the reason for its detrimental action upon Portland cement, which 
is generally understood to be a double silicate of lime and alumina. 


Tue Use or Zinc 1n Steam Boivers. 

Recent experiments at the works of Vieille Montagne support the 
claim for the utility of zinc as a preventive of incrustation in 
steam-boilers. It appears that in the case of a water-tube boiler, 
of the Belleville type, considerable trouble, danger, and expense 
were caused by the calcareous and silicious character of the only 
available feed water, which notwithstanding the addition of different 
kinds of disincrustants necessitated the complete cleansing of the 
whole boiler every three weeks. Under these circumstances, M. 
Quehaut, the manager of the works, decided to try the effect of a 
spiral of No. 18 sheet zinc, packed into every tube of the boiler. 
The result was completely satisfactory. The zinc became covered 
with a uniform coat of scale about 1 millimetre thick, and the 
movement 0 ithe screws prevented any deposit of scale upon the 
surface of the tubes; thus keeping the material in suspension, and 
facilitating its removal by simple blowing out. Once in five weeks 
was frequent enough for the cleaning of the boiler, and the cost of 
this work was reduced from 828 frs. to 383 frs. a year, taking into 
account the value of the scrap zinc. M. Canon, a mining engineer, 
points out that the purity of the metal used is of greater importance 
than the form of the pieces placed in the boiler, as its effect is really 
chemical and galvanic, and not mechanical as the statement sub- 
mitted by M. Quehaut to the Revue Universelle des Mines would 
tend to lead a reader to imagine. 


A Sreei-HarpEntnG Compounp. 

Considerable notice is being taken by the British and Foreign 
technical journals of Adam Schaefer’s compound for improving the 
quality of steel, the best account of which is contained in a report of 
a communication by Mr. 8. Lloyd Wigan to the Franklin Institute, 
lately printed in the Society’s Journal. The compound is patented, 
and consists of rosin, linseed-oil, glycerine, and powdered charcoal, 
heated and intimately mixed in stated proportions. It is used by 
heating the steel to a clear red heat, and immersing and coating it 
in the compound, after which the steel is re-heated and hardened 
in the usual way by quick cooling. It is claimed that, by this 
means, burnt cast steel is restored to its original condition, while 
the softer grades of steel acquire the properties of cast steel. Tools 
made from Bessemer steel, which cannot be hardened in the 
ordinary way, are, after treatment by this compound, rendered 
capable of cutting cast steel. Tools so treated are rendered more 
durable, and are capable of cutting castings which resist the best 
cast-steel tools. The compound, when applied to gray castings 
and malleable iron castings, imparts to them a degree of hardness 
superior to ordinary case-hardening ; while in use it is not attended 
with the unpleasant and deleterious fumes evolved from ordinary 
case-hardening compounds, which contain hydrocyanic acid, and 
are much more expensive. Specimens of different materials in 
their ordinary and treated state were submitted to the members of 
the Institute for testing; and their appearance gave a clearer idea 
of the effect of the process than can be conveyed by description. 











Tue Transactions of the Société Technique de l’Industrie du 
Gaz en France for the past year—comprising a report of the pro- 
ceedings and the text of the communications presented at the 
congress held in Paris in June last—have just reached us. It is a 
bulky volume of 612 pages of letterpress and 37 lithographed plates ; 
and, in addition to the matter immediately connected with the 
Society, contains a valuable supplement giving an abstract of such 
recent judgments of the Paris Law Courts as bear on gas supply, 
and may be found useful for reference. At the head of the com- 
munications stands the learned paper by M. Le Roux on ‘ Photo- 
metry,” for which the Society awarded a prize of 800 frs.; and 
several of the other papers have been noticed from time to time in 
the JouRNAL. 
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AMERICAN GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
Tue FourTtEENTH ANNUAL MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 
{ Abstract from the Official Report in the American Gaslight Journal. ]} 
(Continued from Vol. XLVIIL., p. 1104.) 

Mr. W. H. Denniston, of Pittsburg, Pa., read a paper entitled 
“Some Further Remarks on Natural Gas.” Referring to his 
yes on this subject submitted to the Association last year, he said 

e had since learnt that an illuminant of high candle power 
could be economically made from natural gas. He was still of 
opinion that if this gas was manufactured into a successful illu- 
minant, the existing coal gas companies were the most responsible 
and efficient parties to introduce and utilize it. They could certain] 
furnish it more cheaply, having distributing plant ready to hand. 
Even in towns where fuel-gas pipes had already been laid for 
supplying gas at high pressure on very low terms, and where coal 
gas was already supplied, he maintained that the coal gas company 
was still in the better position for distributing the natural gas when 
prepared for light-giving purposes; as the present way of supplying 
it was only applicable for a very abundant service. When the 
supply showed signs of failing, then the conservation of the vast 
quantities now actually wasted would begin; and it would be 
furnished by meter, like coal gas. If it was supplied at a lower 
pressure, then a higher price must be charged; and it would come 
into competition with the latter. 

People did not ask any questions about the composition or the 
permanence of natural gas. Wherever a large supply was found, 
the place at once became a favoured locality; because in many 
industries the manufacturer who could secure the gas for use as 
fuel was placed at a great advantage as compared with one who 
could not. There was not only the question of economy, but the 
quality of the product was enhanced. Although there was now so 
much natural gas employed, in some cases no perceptible diminu- 
tion of the supply had been met with. In others a greater or less 
decrease of pressure had been observed ; and perhaps the ordinary 
methods of increasing the supply had failed—notably, as at Pitts- 
burg. That the flow had been greatly reduced in some places, did 
not prove that all must ultimately fail; and, on the other hand, it 
could not be argued that these were exceptions to a general rule. 
Nothing definite had been ascertained on this point. The natural 
gas affected the ordinary gas industry in several ways; and the 
effects of its operation would extend beyond the limits of the dis- 
tricts in which it was found. For some few years past, they had 
tried to cultivate a fuel custom for coal gas. Some of them even 
gave away stoves in order to secure consumption in the hours of 
daylight. Natural gas was now so cheap in Pittsburg that all sorts 
of novel designs in gas-stoves were brought out; and here was 
where the natural gas furore would result in general good to the 
community. People would become accustomed to the use of gaseous 
fuel ; and, first using it as a luxury, would soon find it a necessity, 
and thus its application would be extended all over the country. 

It was now an established fact that natural gas could be mixed 
with coal gas, and that it could be enriched with water gas or naphtha. 
This was not done by simply retorting it, or by the ordinary mode 
of carburetting ; but it must be passed through incandescent coals, 
and enriched at the same time, to make a fixed, non-condensable, 
and good illuminating gas. The enricher might consist of any of 
the usual materials, and could be used without steam; though a 
small amount of steam was, perhaps, an advantage, and did no 
injury. The illuminating power could be varied at will. The 
cost of the plant required for effecting this was merely nominal, as 
compared with that of a coal-gas works of equal capacity ; and 
possessed the advantage that if the natural gas failed, a little addi- 
tional expenditure would adapt it to the manufacture of water gas. 
This process was now in actual operation at several gas-works 
situated in the natural-gas districts. 

The area of territory in which natural gas had been found had 
increased immensely. Still there was some risk in prospecting for 
it. In places where the success of the venture seemed almost 
assured, no gas had been found; and in other districts where its 
presence was regarded as very uncertain, it had been obtained in 
large quantity. Manufactories were tending from other points 
towards these districts ; and although this had the effect of throw- 
ing coal-miners and others out of work, it gave employment to many 
in making and laying pipes and mains, and the construction and 
erection of furnaces and other appliances for utilizing the gas. 

After the reading of Mr. Denniston’s paper, Mr. R. Young, of 
Pittsburg, who has had much experience in the conversion of 
natural gas into an illuminating agent, said the most important 
thing was to know the alteration in the chemical constitution that 
was sought to be secured by treating the natural gas—what ele- 
ments should be taken from or added to it. A gas containing about 
30 per cent. of hydrogen and 6 per cent. of hydrocarbons was 
wanted; and there was no difficulty in treating the natural gas so 
as to obtain it. By passing the natural product through, or in con- 
tact with incandescent coal or coke, carbon was thrown down, and 
hydrogen liberated to the extent desired. If steam was also used, 
the consumption of coal or coke would be materially reduced ; and 
the carbon would remain in the gas in the form of carbonic oxide. 
Having accomplished this, the gas could be enriched in the usual 
manner to the desired degree. He thought that the quantity of 
natural gas used per day in Pittsburg, measured at a pressure of 
5 inches of water (considered to be the most economical pressure at 
the point of combustion), was about 400 million cubic feet. 











Mr. John Young, of the Allegheny Heating Company, which © 
supplies natural gas for fuel purposes only, said that about 3000 | 
houses in Allegheny were using the gas, employing the same grates ~ 
and stoves as were formerly used for coal. At first his Company e 
supplied the gas by meter; but lately three other companies were ~ 
formed in the city, who furnished it by contract, so there was now 
no inducement for the consumers to buy the best apparatus, or to — 
exercise economy in any way. The consequence of this system | 
was an enormous waste. Every fire was kept burning night and 
day; and sometimes the furniture became so dry that it fell apart, ~ 
and then people complained that the natural gas gave a ‘“‘dry” 
heat. This complaint was simply due to keeping up a temperature ~~ 
of 70° or 80° day after day ; and, with confmon sense and modera. ~~ 
tion, this would disappear. A very large increase in the use of 7 
natural gas had been experienced in Pittsburg during the last few ~ 
months ; and he thought his brother’s estimate was too low. He 
considered that 700 million cubic feet per day would be closer to 7% 
the mark. As the gas was sold by contract, it was difficult to 
arrive at the actual price received; but he supposed the large con. 
sumers did not pay more than 1d. or 14d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
the small consumers about 4d. The greatest supply was found 
within a radius of 20 miles from Pittsburg. As to conveying it to 
a distance, he questioned if it could be carried (say) 200 miles, and 
then sold as cheaply as coal gas made on the spot. Notwithstand. 
ing the large consumption he had mentioned, a great deal went to 
waste. It was necessary that the supply should be equal to the 
maximum demand; and, until lately, he should think that the 
waste exceeded the consumption. But endeavours were now being 
made to ‘‘ plug down’”’ the wells, and allow the gas to escape by 
the proper conduits only. There was no truth in the report that 
the supply had diminished, and that some establishments had been 
compelled to close in consequence. It originated in the fact that 
one company had more customers than it could supply; but the 
fault was due to deficient distributing power, and not to weakness 
at the wells. There were about 150 miles of distributing-pipes in 
Pittsburg, and 33 miles in Allegheny. If the gas cost much more 
than coal, its consumption would be very limited. 

The President thought it would be interesting to know something 
about the cost of conveying natural gas—say, to Buffalo, N.Y., a 
distance of perhaps 200 miles, and distributing it to domestic con- 
sumers. The price mentioned by Mr. Young might be remunerative 
in the case of large consumers—such as foundries, glass-works, 
rolling-mills, &e.—but would scarcely be so for ordinary domestic 
consumption. The mileage of mains mentioned by Mr. Young was 
very limited for the distribution of such an enormous quantity of 
gas. The question was, Could the natural gas compete with coal 
at Buffalo ? 

Mr. Denniston thought the mileage of main was probably under- 
estimated by Mr. Young. Both Pittsburg and Allegheny were 
largely made up of manufacturing establishments, each one of 
which used more gas than would supply all the private customers 
on a 5-mile, and perhaps on a 10-mile stretch of main. For instance, 
the Pittsburg Water-Works consumed more than £4000 worth of 
gas per annum; and in such cases, a fair profit could be realized 
from a very low price. No meters were used in Pittsburg; and 
there was so great a surplus over the demand, that the supply- 
pipes were dotted with vents, to permit of the escape of the gas : 
when the carrying capacity of the mains was overtaxed, or when the % 
large consumers were noi using it. Since the gas was supplied : 
direct, without storeage, there must necessarily be a large amount 
of waste. He quite agreed with Mr. Young’s estimate as to the 
price received for the gas. They were continually putting down 
new wells, not because the old ones were failing, but because the 
initial supply must be equal to the erratic and increasing demands 
of the mill-owners. Various kinds of carburetters, &c., were used 
for rendering the gas fit for use as an illuminant ; but the combus- 
tion was always defective, and he did not find that the sale of 
ordinary coal gas was in any way prejudiced. He experienced a 
steady and well-maintained increase, so much so that he was able, 
within two years, to reduce the price from 10s. 5d. to 6s. 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and also to add a 10 per cent. discount. He did * 
not doubt but that the natural gas would be eventually used in the # 
manner he had described, for the production of illuminating gas, 3 
which would be distributed by the existing coal gas companies. _ 

Mr. Littlehales thought that after hearing the Pittsburg experi- 
ence, they had no cause for depression of mind. If there was one 
condition of affairs worse for coal gas than another, it would be 
the present circumstances at Pittsburg, where they had not only 
contended with electricity, but also with an unlimited supply of 
natural gas; and yet they were as hopeful as ever. 

Mr. M‘Elroy remarked that his experience quite agreed with that 
of Mr. Denniston. Notwithstanding a recent decision to close all 
the retail-shops at 6 p.m., which cut off a great deal of the usual 
pen ag ae and the introduction of two incandescent light com- — 
panies, he had an increase, for the year ended July 1 last, onan ~~ 
output of 360 million cubic feet, of 25 millions. = 

Mr. M‘Millin said he did not possess the advantage, in respect to 
location, enjoyed by Messrs. Young, M‘Elroy, and Denniston, for 
the study of the natural gas question; but he had nevertheless ~ 
devoted many spare hours to it. He quite believed that Mr. Den- 
niston would eventually make almost his entire product from ~ 
natural gas; but he would suggest that he should give them an ~ 
analysis of the gas made by his process. The question which had © 
been put by the President was one of considerable interest ; but it © 
had not yet been fully determined. The cost of the pipes for convey- 
ing a large quantity of the gas (say) 200 miles would be very great 
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Py 4 nd, indeed, prohibitory. No doubt natural gas was superior in 
le grates Pheating power to coal gas or water gas; and much more so than 
pmpany | olid fuels, which required about 100 per cent. excess of air, whilst 
cos wall gaseous fuels did not need more than 20 per cent.excess. Assum- 
as now ng an excess of 20 per cent. of air, and that the products of com- 
8, or to ~Pbustion escaped at a temperature of 500°, 1000 cubic feet of natural 
system gas would evaporate 893 lbs. of water, commencing at 60°. Coal 
cht and gas, under like conditions, would only evaporate 591 Ibs. ; water gas, 


262 lbs.; and producer gas, 115 lbs. These results showed that, so 
ar as heating purposes were concerned, natural gas had a great 
pdvantage. It was a grievous mistake to suppose that a fuel gas 
ould be made and distributed for fuel purposes only very much 
heaper than water gas could be made and distributed for illumina- 
ing purposes. A gas that could be used either for lighting or heat- 
g could be supplied with much greater economy than one suited 
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ly or heating only ; and a luminous gas had a greater heating value 
ficult to fam han a non-luminous gas. It had been said that when the natural 
rge con- "Bas failed, producer gas would be made at the coal mines from the 
lect, anil “waste material, and distributed; so that the world (meaning 
me r ime. a Pittsburg) would never return to the use of solid fuel again. The 
hon 34 9 ‘slack and dust would, of course, contain a larger proportion of ash 
ae ool ‘and dirt than the average ; and he assumed it would be made up of 
thstand. per cent. carbon, 15 per cent. volatile matter, 10 per cent. water, 
om os per cent. tar, and 10 percent. ash. This would yield a gas consist- 
to te g of nitrogen, 61°82; carbonic oxide, 22°69; carbonic acid, 7-93 ; 
hat the uminants, 3°24; tar, water, &c., 4°32. It should also be noticed 
bei at the theoretical value of the gases was modified in practice 
wa: ee the quantity of air required to consume them. This would be 
ses y lustrated by comparing the practical values above given with the 
on . at eoretical values, which in the case of natural gas was 24,195 units; 
- er whilst with coal gas it was 22,968 units, or nearly as much, and 
3s . “with water gas 7069 units, or very much less. Some chemists 
| - the owed varying results in analyzing the Pittsburg gas, and made 
eee vary in composition from day to day, or even from hour to hour; 
pipes in ut he thought a little of this difference might be in the man and 
ch more ot in the gas. Mr. Young’s analyses of natural gases were, how- 
; “ever, tolerably uniform ; and the basis upon which he prepared his 
—os lculations was an analysis of the Findlay gas furnished by that 
“gaged. gentleman. As some might wish to verify them, he would give the 
tic con- reentage analysis, which was as follows:—Marsh gas, 92°60; 
nerative Byarogen, 2°18; carbonic oxide, 0°50; carbonic acid, 0°26; ethy- 
-works, ’ Tene, 0°31; nitrogen, 3°61; oxygen, 0°34. For coal gas he assumed 
omestic & composition of: Marsh gas, 40; hydrogen, 46; carbonic oxide, 6 ; 
Ing was @arbonic acid, }; ethylene, 4; water, nitrogen, and oxygen, 3}. 
ntity of Mr. Hequembourg, of Bradford, Pa., had to deal with a natural 
ith coal gas of better illuminating quality than that at Pittsburg, which 
could be used for any purpose without further preparation. Opera- 
under- ting on the large scale in practice, he found that 1000 cubic feet would 
ly were @vaporate 1000 lbs. of water. The gas escaped under great pres- 
one of Bure ; but no waste such as that mentioned by previous speakers 
stomers ~- was allowed in his part of the country. It was distributed at 
stance, Booui the pressure usual with coal gas; and, consequently, without 
orth of “any explosions such as those which had occurred at Pittsburg, 
ealized and which were due to the excessive pressure carried in the mains 
g; and for the sake of economy in distribution. He believed that it would 
supply- _ be largely employed as an illuminant; and that it could be trans- 
the gas ported to any distance with little trouble or expense, and used 
hen the either in its crude state or as the basis for a superior gas in cities 
upplied - far distant from the gas fields. 
umount | _ The President then called upon Mr. W. W. Goodwin, of Phila- 
to the _ delphia Pa., to read a paper on “ Statistics regarding the Gas Com- 
y down panies of America.” This paper contains so much tabular and 
use the other information of an interesting character, that we have thought 
mands it desirable to reproduce the same in extenso (see p. 21). The 
re used first thing which will be noticed is the fact that the same objection 
ombus- “to the publication of statistics prevails in the States that has been 
sale of “experienced in this country, where even the parliamentary returns 
need a “are not complete in every case. Out of a total of 971 under- 
is able, ‘takings only 683 furnished such simple information as the quantity 
3d. per of gas sold, and the price. Of these 495 use the ordinary coal pro- 
He did Ycess ; and the remainder water, oil, and other systems; the former 
in the disposing of about 17,500 million cubic feet, and the latter of rather 
ng gas, more than 5500 millions. The price of the former ranges from 
ies. > 3s. 14d. to 25s. per 1000 cubic feet; but it should be noticed that 
experi- _ the companies charging more than 10s. are small. The other kinds 
aS one of gas range from 4s. 2d. to £4 8s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, with the 


uld be © samerreservation. It would be interesting to know the cireumstances 





t only _ under which people pay more than £2 per 1000 cubic feet for gas. 
pply of | —~ Where is the electric light in those parts? The average price of 
~ gas works out to 7s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. In Canada, out of 47 
th that undertakings, 40 replied ; and of these 24 make coal gas, and the 
ose all remainder use other processes. Gas is about the same price as in 
usual the States; 70 per cent. of the coal gas total being sold for 6s. 8d., 
tcom- ~~ whilst the other kinds are still lower in price. The total quantity 
onan ~ = of coal gas sold is 629} millions, the average price being 7s. 4d. ; 
> and of other kinds 897 millions are furnished to customers at an 
pect to | average price of 6s. 3d. Adding an estimate for the 295 com- 
on, for panies not included in the above, Mr. Goodwin arrives at a total 
theless = output for the States and Canada of nearly 29,000 million cubic 
. Den- 79% feet of gas per annum. 
; from © We may here mention, by way of comparing these results with 
em an those of our own country, that the latest parliamentary return 
sh had © includes about half the number of undertakings, having an aggre- 
but it “7 gate of more than 70,000 million cubic feet sold per annum. But 
snvey- it must be remembered that the parliamentary return practically 
- great excludes companies making less than 4 million cubic feet per 





annum ; and therefore it cannot be compared on all fours with the 
above, which includes all undertakings irrespective of size. 

After the reading of this paper, an interesting discussion on the 
preparation of papers for the meetings ensued. In view of the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining a sufficient number of papers, 
Mr. M‘Millin proposed that the Committee should be authorized to 
select not less than ten members, and request them to prepare 
papers on subjects suggested, or on any topic they might wish, 
under the approval of the Committee. In the discussion which 
followed, it was observed that this plan might deter other members 
from coming forward with papers; and perhaps result in keeping 
out valuable information on special subjects or new processes. The 
resolution was subsequently adopted in the following amended 
form :—‘‘ That the Executive Committee be, and is hereby instruc- 
ted to make a selection of, or to designate not less than five mem- 
bers of this Association, who shall be requested by such Executive 
Committee to prepare papers upon subjects either to be selected or 
approved by the Committee; that the persons designated to pre- 
pare papers shall be notified of their selection, and of the subjects 
upon which they are expected to write, not less than 90 days before 
the date of the next annual meeting.” 

(To be continued.) 





LIQUID FUEL. 
By Lewis T. Wrieut, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., F.C.5. 

General Manager of the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department. 

[A Paper read before the Nottingham Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry on Monday, Dec. 13, 1886. ] : 

In 1883 I had the honour of addressing the Manchester Section 
of this Society on the subject of ‘‘ Gaseous Fuel ”*—a subject then 
of absorbing interest, and the theme for numerous papers. The 
attention of the technical world now seems likely to turn to 
“ liquid fuel,” since we are threatened with a deluge of petroleum, 
which would, no doubt, be an accomplished fact if it were possible 
for. this material to be delivered at such a price as to enable it to 
compete with our cheap English coals. The excellent paper road 
before the London Section of this Society in 1885, ‘‘ On the Russian 
Petroleum Industry,” by Mr. Boverton Redwood, has given us an 
idea of the enormous quantities of petroleum seeking a market ; 
but we have yet to learn the lowest price at which it can be 
delivered in this country, for on the price depends, of course, 
whether or not it can successfully compete with coals. Mr. Red- 
wood states that at Nobel’s works 11b. of petroleum residue 
evaporated 14} lbs. of water in a boiler provided with Nobel’s 
trough burner, and 12 ]bs. when injected into the furnace by 
steam; whereas coal was only equal to from 7 to 8 lbs. of 
water. It is probable that the coal employed was not of the 
finest quality. I do not know what the constitution of the 
petroleum residue may be; but the higher classes of petroleum 
are surely the most concentrated fuel, weight for weight, we can 
hope to find. Whilst the American petroleum oils are principally 
hydrocarbons of the paraffin series, the Russian appear to be mostl 
pseudo-olefines, naphthenes, and benzene oil hydrocarbons. You will 
remember that the hydrocarbons of the paraffin series up to heptane 
have positive heats of formation ; and from the regular progression 
presented by these bodies, as far as they have been investigated, we 
may conclude that the higher members of the series also have posi- 
tive heats of formation, and yield on combustion less heat than 
would be indicated by their elementary composition, or calculated 
according to Dulong’s formula. Methane, the first member of the 
series, yields on combustion about 11 per cent. less heat than would 
be given by the same amount of carbon and hydrogen in the free 
state; hexane about 6 per cent. less. The members of the olefine 
series at present studied have either negative heats of formation 
or very small positive ones. Of the acetylene series, the two first 
members—viz., acetylene and allylene—have negative, and diallyl 
(C, H,.) a small positive heat of formation. Naphthalene, anthra- 
cene, and benzene appear to have negative heats of formation. 
I mention these matters as I think it probable that, carbon for 
carbon, and hydrogen for hydrogen, the Russian will be found to 
yield more heat than the American petroleums. 

As engineers, we labour under the difficulty of being compelled to 
employ an empirical formula for the calculation of the combustion 
equivalents of our fuels; and this difficulty can only be removed 
when the chemists have had time to determine for us the true 
calorific values of the materials we employ as fuels. Until then we 
shall have to avail ourselves of Dulong’s formula, with the mental 
reservation that it is likely to give results perhaps 8 per cent. from 
the truth. It is well known that most coals at present investigated 
yield in the calorimeter higher results than are obtained by caleu- 
lation. However, there are exceptions. I find that 14 coals 
examined by MM. Scheurer-Kestner and Meunier in their calori- 
meter give an average result 9 per cent. in excess of the average 
calculated values. The coals examined by Herr Ferd. Fischer in 
his boiler trials also gave about 7 or 8 per cent. more in the calori- 
meter than was calculated from elementary composition (Wagner's 
Jahres-bericht, 1883-5). I have not had any experience of petro- 
leum as a fuel; but I venture to make a theoretical comparison 
between it and coals. The average composition of 15 petroleums 
from various parts analyzed by M. Sainte-Claire Deville was— 


Carbon .. 847 
Hydrogen. 13'1 
Oxygen 22 

100°0 





* See JournaL, Vol. XLIIL., p. 16. 
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This gives a theoretical evaporative power per pound of 19°63 lbs. of 
water from a temperature of 100°C. at atmospheric pressure, reckon- 
ing the water formed on combustion of the hydrogen to be in the 
gaseous condition, thus— 


84-7 x 8080 + (191 = =) 28,780 
5365 x 100 


(The theoretical evaporative power will always be expressed on this 
basis.) In a good boiler we may expect to get into the water 80 per 
cent. of the calculated heat of combustion of such a class of fuel. 
We should then have an actual evaporative power of 16°74 lbs. of 
water; but as about 5 per cent. of the water evaporated would be 
required to operate the injector, if the petroleum were worked on 
this system, we should have a net evaporative power of 15°70 lbs. 
of water. This estimate gives petroleum, weight for weight, 39 per 
cent. more evaporative power than coal of a practical evaporative 
power of 11:3 lbs. 

Mr. D. Kinnear Clark, in his ‘‘ Manual of Rules and Tables,’’ 
falls into a singular error in his notes on “ Liquid Fuels,” and 
credits some petroleum oils with a theoretical evaporative power of 
29°08 Ibs. A glance at the formule and elementary composition of 
his petroleum oils will immediately cause the error to be disclosed. 
In his otherwise useful manual, the custom of calculating the com- 
bustion values of the fuels on the basis of the water formed on 
combustion of the fuel being liquid is objectionable, as it operates 
unfairly against those fuels which contain but little hydrogen, and 
is a condition not to be arrived at in practice. No doubt some 
of the purer petroleum distillates might give 1 or 2 lbs. more 
than this figure; but would they not be commensurately dearer ? 
A crude petroleum of ‘87 specific gravity would measure 257} 
gallons to the ton of 2240 lbs.; and at 1d. per gallon would 
be equivalent to a coal of the above-mentioned quality at 15s. 6d. 
per ton, without reckoning anything on account of a saving in 
labour of firing, and other advantages which liquid fuel possesses— 
such as getting more work out of the boiler, &e. It is impossible 
to assign any value to these, as everything would depend upon 
coed circumstances. Of course, if it were found that trough 

urners could be successfully employed, then the comparison would 
be much more favourable to the petroleum ; but petroleum at 1d. 
per gallon is at present a thing only to be dreamt of. There are 
other liquid, or semi-liquid fuels produced in this country at a very 
low price—such as tar oils and tar; and the attention of engineers 
and manufacturers who require intense and regular heats should be 
directed to these. 

The results of the boiler ..ials I have made with tar and creosote, 
and which were casually me.tioned in a paper I read before the 
London Section of this Society on Nov. 1 of this year [1886],* I 
now propose to bring before your notice. The results in the paper 
referred to were given for actual working conditions—viz., feed 
water at 12°C. (53°6° Fahr.), and 40 lbs. steam pressure. The boiler 
was a two-flued Galloway boiler, 28 feet long, 76 feet in diameter, 
and of the best modern construction :— 














ies leit! “ee 
umber o evapora rom - at 
Class of Fuel. Days’ Trial. 12°C. at 40 Ibs. hieghanio 
| Steam Pressure. Pressure. 
Nottinghamshire top hard } | . ’ 
emepaiice tap heed)! wissen. 740 | 8-78 
Silkstone gascoal. . . . | Seven. 8°42 10°01 
Coke from top hard cannel . Six. 8°34 9°91 
Silkstone gas coke mee ry 9°49 11°15 
Tar, steaminjected . . . Seven. 10°70 12°71 
Creosote, do. oie | Nine. 11°24 13°35 





I give coals and coke in this table, for the purpose of comparison. 

I will now give the elementary composition of the materials 
employed, and their calorific values calculated according to the 
usual formula— 


© x 8080 + (x- °/ 28,780 — (H,0 x 600) 
eee > sen peee 

The carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and moisture, &c., being expressed 
in percentages, and the result being given in units by weight of 
water evaporated from 100° C., and atmospheric pressure per unit 
weight of fuel. 

The Nottinghamshire top hard cannel employed has the following 
elementary composition :— 


Carbon 67-0 
Hydrogen . 5°6 
Nitrogen . 12 
Sulphur 1°0 
Water . 7°6 
Ash. 6°6 
Oxygen 11-0 

100°0 

67 x 8080 + 28,780 (5:6 — 42) — (7-6 x 600) 


Ker “586-5 x 100 Saaeo ie 
and would therefore have a theoretical evaporative power of 
12°27 lbs. of water per pound of fuel. 





* See Journat, Vol. XLVIIL., p. 788. 





- The composition of the Silkstone coal was as follows :— 





ee  . Stee SU 79°0 
Hydrogen . pg ee §°2 
Nitrogen . 1°5 
Sulphur 1°5 
Water . 4:0 
ats ¢ « *S 2°8 
Oxygen ... 6°0 
100°0 
79 x 8080 + 28,780 (52 = -) ~ (4 x 600) 
wT ae ss 3 
with a theoretical evaporative power of 14°24 lbs. of water per pound 7 
of fuel. 
The top hard cannel coke was composed of— 
Carbon 80°1 
Hydrogen . 0°6 
ee S «+ ses Se Uf le 
ere a ee FS a Ss Se Le 
Water . oe et ae ae ee a oe ee 
SP ae ee ee a ee 
Oxygen. a 1°6 
+“ 100°0 
801 x 8080 + 28,780 (06 » =) ~ (4:1 x 600) 
536°5 x 100 z 
with a theoretical evaporative power of 12°23 lbs. of water per pound =~ 
of fuel. 
The Silkstone gas coke consisted of— 
Pe ete se 4 ds 89°0 
Hydrogen . 10 
Nitrogen . 1:0 
Sulphur 1°2 
Water . 1°2 
Bam. . ome 5°2 
ae 14 
‘ 100-0 
8080 x 89 + (10 a 3) 28,780 — (1°2 x 600) 


—_— = 13°82 


5865 X 100 
with a theoretical evaporative power of 13°82 lbs. of water. 
The following was the composition of the tar :— 





Carbon... 80°2 
Hydrogen . 70 
Nitrogen oe « 0°8 
a ae eee a ee 0°5 
Se 6 ie ew © wom ® 11°5 
100°0 
11°5 

8080 x 80°2 + (7 — 8 28,780 

= 15°06 





536°5 x 100 


with a theoretical evaporative power of 15-06 lbs. of water. 
The creosote was composed as follows :— 


Carbon. 87°4 

Hydrogen . 7°83 « 

Nitrogen . 0°3 

Sulphur 0°5 

Oxygen. 4°5 
100°0 

4°5 
8080 x 87-4 + (7-3 — 5°) 28,780 





5365 x 100 
with a theoretical evaporative power of 16°78 lbs. of water per pound 
of fuel. 

The following table gives the percentage of theoretical evapora- 
tive power actually obtained :— 


Actual. Calculated. Per Cent. 
Nottinghamshire top hard cannel 8°78 12°27 71°56 
Yorkshire Silkstone coal . . . . 10°01 14°24 70°30 
Top hard cannel coke . - 9°91 12°23 .. 81°03 
Silkstone gas coke . . 11°15 13°82 .. 80°68 
Tar, steam injected . . 12°71 15°06 84°40 
Creosote, do. . - 13°35 16°78 79°56 


It will be observed that the coals come out low; the coke and tar 
very well; while the creosote occupies an intermediate position. 


It is also important to bear in mind that the coals examined by 4 
Scheurer-Kestner and Fischer were really 7 to 9 per cent. better — 


than by calculation ; but I cannot say that this would also apply to 


the coals used. The creosote results agree fairly with some I have gq 


had the _— of seeing, that were obtained in the London dis- 
trict, an 


possible. 
manipulate. It requires to be warmed if it contains much “ tar 
salts,’ to dissolve the naphthalene, &c. 
to manage with ordinary forms of injectors, as the peculiar orifices 


employed are extremely liable to obstruction with this viscous fluid; — 


and there is a tendency to produce smoke if the flow is irregular. 
For the purpose of injecting these liquid fuels into furnaces, a 

great number of injectors have been invented. If they materially 

differed in principle, the study of them would be perfectly bewilder- 


ing; but as they are almost all alike, their study is really very © 


simple. The one on the table before you is perhaps the simplest 


also in the neighbourhood of Nottingham; but as I have ~ 
no information about the boilers employed, a close comparison is not 
Creosote is an excellent fuel for boiler firing, and easy to ~ 


Tar is rather more difficult © 
































form. It is one that I have designed, and have called a “spray © 



























887, 


‘ é t it was not large enough to be able to consume sufficient oil to 
r pound vaporate anything like the usual quantity of water. Up to this 
Point, however, the combustion of fuel was very perfect, and gave 
eat promise for an extension of the system. The flame from 
hese oils is very fierce; and it is no doubt advisable to place a ring 
fire-bricks as a lining for the parts of the boiler which are in 
he immediate vicinity of the flame, and fire-brick shields in front 
the first tubes, if the boiler is of the Galloway type. The grate 
so needs covering with either a dense bed of ashes or fire-tiles ; 
nd the lower half of the flue below the grate should be closed with 
metal shield. I am inclined to think it would be preferable, if 
e use of oil were intended to be permanent, to employ a fire-box |. 
fire-brick outside the boiler, with a furnace of the type to be 
scribed hereafter, and lead the flue into the boiler-flues. 
23 The attention of gas engineers has been forcibly directed to the 
Hise of tar as a fuel for the firing of retorts, now that this once 
pound —‘Migh-priced material is suffering like everything else (but perhaps 
__@® a more marked extent) by what is called “‘ depression in trade.” 
n fact, it has in many places reached so low a commercial value 
hat it is profitable to burn it as a fuel. Happily this is not the 
se at Nottingham; and our interest in tar as a fuel is more 
perimental, in view of what may happen if a further fall 
tar products sets in. I have abandoned the use of steam 
jection for our experimental tar fires, in favour of another system 
am going to describe. The steam injectors produce excellent 
pats, but are rather intermittent in their action; and the steam 
hey require is a serious item, and not always available. 
~~ Tar being a pseudo-liquid fuel, in arranging for its combustion 
“@re has to provide for the 20 to 25 per cent. of solid carbon which 
2 contains, and which is deposited in the furnace as a kind of 
ke or breeze on the distillation of the volatile portions, which 
6 much os easily consumed than the tar coke. The tar fire I 
ve adopted is one that can be readily adapted to an ordinary 
ke furnace, and be as readily removed, leaving the furnace as 
‘Before. The accompanying sketch shows the arrangement. An 
4 He x 
4 a Yy / i; / Y 
4 as & Aly j ° / Uy 
we & A ] ] T 7 / Yy 
Ba. SS ~~) 
:. : i = : , 
a ee ae SS eee oWnY 
4 Pea 
og anal SS aS : Yy 
Liddy wm | ur |Z 
Lo» £ Y 
—— =—= 
SS 
ound 4 ™ 
on frame D, standing on legs on the floor just in front of the 
pora- rnace door, carries three fire-tiles on iron bearers. The top one 
am A is not moved, and serves to shield the upper face of the tile B 
. from the fierce heat radiated from the furnace, and also causes the 
0 ir that rushes into the furnace between the tiles A and B to travel 
3 bver the upper face of the tile B, on which the tar flows ; thereby 
8 eeping it cool, and preventing the tar from bursting into flame 
4 antil it reaches the edge of the tile B, over the whole edge of 
which it is made to run fairly well by a distributing arrangement. 
d tar A rapid combustion takes place here; but some unconsumed tar 
tion. alls on to the bed below. About one-third of the grate area is 
1 by milled up by a fire-tile, and on this the tar coke falls. The tile C is 
etter moved away from time to time, and the tar coke that accumulates 
ly to | n front of it is pushed back on to the fire-bars E at the back of the 
Lave rnace, to be there consumed. Air is thus admitted, by three 
dis. - aaa slot-like openings, to the front of the furnace between the 
have © iles A, B, and C, and under C and through the fire-bars E. The 
snot § air openings below are about three times the area of the o nings 
y to in the front of the furnace; but as the openings between the fire- 
‘tar | ay Pars and the tiles are always more or less covered by tar coke, it 
cult f is impossible to say what the effective openings are. "The disposi- 
fices © tion above described is found to answer admirably, and requires 
uid; but little attention. Three minutes per hour per fire seems to be 
= the average; and the labour is of a very light kind, consisting of 
38, & clearing the passages between the tiles, and occasionally pushin 
ially = the coke on to the fire-bars. These latter are not interfered 
der- | se will not require cleaning unless any bricks in the furnace 
very | Thee n melted, when a bed of slag will be found on them. 
lest | 4 i amount of draught required for these fires is very small, 
vray and less than with coke - I find that 0°08 inch vacuum 
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nrner ;” and it consists of one tube, carrying the steam, placed at 
zht angles to another carrying the liquid fuel, in the fashion of 
hose scent sprays that were, and perhaps are now very popular for 
stributing scent in rooms. These injectors are said to require 
bout 5 per cent. of the steam made to work them, and suffer from 
he obvious difficulty of not being able to raise the steam where- 
ith to start themselves. A supplementary boiler fired by other 
heans would have to provide this in the first instance. There is 
o doubt that the oil could be burned without steam at all, after 
he manner of Nobel’s trough burner. I have tried an arrange- 
nent similar to the one I shall shortly describe for retort furnaces ; 


























































is sufficient with tar fires, and 0°25 inch for coke fires. The 
fires would require less attention with more draught and larger tar 
supply, as the apertures do not so easily close with a sharp draught, 
and the tar is better carried forward into the furnace. A regular 
feed of tar is, of course, required ; and considerable difficulty seems 
to have been experienced in obtaining this. So long as we employed 
ordinary forms of taps or valves, so long (even with filtration) did 
I experience difficulties with the flow of viscous tar. But on the 
construction of valves specially designed for the regulation of its 
flow, the difficulty immediately disappeared, and there is no longer 
the slightest trouble on this account. The labour connected with 
the feeding of furnaces with coke and cleaning fires from clinker is 
of a very arduous and heavy nature. Eight coke fires are normally 
considered to be work for one man; a lad could work sixteen of 
these tar fires. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the composition of the 
furnace gases from the tar fires. The slightest deficiency in the air 
supply of course results in the immediate production of smoke ; so 
that the damper must be set to provide always a sufficient air 
supply. Under these circumstances of damper, the following 
analyses have been obtained :— 

Analyses of Combustion Gases from Tar Fires. 
No oncie. 


co. 
Not determined. 


” 


CO2. 
11°7 
13°3 
10°8 
14°8 ee 
13°5 os 
12°4 ° 
12°4 
13°1 
15°3 
10°8 
14°0 
Average (11 analyses) 12°9 


—_— 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


” 


Der oR OOP aoc 
a2noovooourr-~ 1c: 


” 


S | 
sar 


Not determined. 


1°5 

4°3 ” 

46. a 

Damper adjusted so that a slight smoke was observable in the 
combustion gases. 


1 
1 
1 





02. le co. 
17°30 None Not determined. 
16°60 .. -_ ee 9 
16°50 .. 01 oe e 
15°80 ee 0-1 ee ” 
16°20... 1°8 oe 0°7 
Average - 16°48... *4 0-7 


STATISTICS OF AMERICAN GAS COMPANIES. 
By Mr. W. W. Goopwiy, 
[A Paper read before the American Gaslight Association, Oct. 21, 1886, 
and reproduced from the American Gaslight Journal. | 

At our 1884 meeting a suggestion was made that the Association, 
through its Secretary, should solicit from the various gas companies 
of the United States such statistics as would permit the compila- 
tion of certain information in the matter of capital invested, pro- 
cesses used, output, public lamps, and price per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas consumed. After some discussion, the project was abandoned 
upon a statement being made by me that the Company of which I 
am President proposed, at an early day, to issue a new directory ; 
and that an effort would be made to secure as much as possible of 
the information desired. About the 1st of January this year [1886], 
we commenced the work of compilation, preparatory to issuing the 
new volume. This was completed and issued on March 1 last ; 
but, notwithstanding the care taken to have the directory perfect 
and reliable, omissions and errors in names were discovered in the 
volume. Thereupon the task of securing authentic information for 
the issue of a supplemental edition was renewed ; and the revised 
copy was in readiness for distribution on the Ist of the present 
month [October]. The preparation of the facts herewith presented 
absorbed the entire time (working eight hours a day) of one person, 
on every working day for ten months; and a total of 4875 letters 
and post-cards were mailed and received on the subject. With 
the corrections contained in the supplement, it is believed that the 
information published is as reliable as can be obtained ; and on the 
data secured in that compilation the statistics about to be presented 
are based. With these prefatory remarks I will now present the 
data secured, which I have thought best to arrange in the following 
order :—Number of gas-works; process used ; output per annum ; 
public lamps supplied ; population supplied ; price charged per 1000 
cubic feet; amount received for public lamps. 

The number of gas companies in the United States (as near as 
can be determined) is 971; and in the Dominion of Canada there are 
47—making a total of 1018 for both. Of these companies, 888 in 
the United States responded, in a greater or less degree, to our 
request for information; and 83 failed to reply. Of the companies 
in the Dominion of Canada, 40 replied; 7 failing to respond. Of 
the 888 companies in the United States that replied to our inquiries, 
592 manufacture gas from coal, and 296 manufacture under one or 
another of the various patents and processes known as the water 
gas, or water and oil, water, coal, and wood, &c., systems. In the 
Dominion of Canada, out of the 40 replying, 24 companies make 
gas from coal, and 16 from other processes. The 971 companies in 
the United States employ 2801 persons, who fill the respective 
offices of President, retary, Treasurer, Superintendent, and 
Engineer. In some of the companies several of these positions are 
filled by one person. 
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Of the companies in the United States that replied, 140 gave the 
process and price, but nothing in regard to the output; 38 gave the 
process, but nothing as to prices and output; 7 mentioned output 
and process, but no prices; 5 gave prices, but neither output nor 
process; 1 gave output, but no price or process; and 72 were silent 
on all the foregoing particulars. In Canada, of those that replied, 
2 gave price and output, but nothing as to process; 1 mentioned 
price and process, and was silent as to output ; 1 returned process, 
and said nothing about price or output; while 4 were silent on 
these items. The particulars are here summarized. 


Recapitulation of the Annual Output, Selling Price per 1000 
Cubic Feet, Number of Companies (United States) Selling at 
Each Rate, and Total Amount Received at Each Price. 


















































Coat Process. OTHER PROCESSES. 
| | 
No. | Annual Out- = Assouat No. Annual Out- A moun 
Cos. reso Do. Ft. coor Received. Cos.| 000 Fab. Ft. Price. heoeieek. 

1 11,000 |$0-75 | $8,250 | .. i re Ae 

1 80,000 | 0:90 | 72,000 | . oe Be ah 

4} 2,100,000 | 1:00 | 2,100,000 | 3| 565,000 | $1-00 $565,000 

1 175,000 | 1°10 | 192,500 | .. at se re 

8/ 256,500 | 1°25; 320,625 | 1 50,000 | 1°25 62,500 

8| 943,600 | 1:40} 1,321,040 | 1 15,000 | 1°40 21,000 
26 | 1,879,900 | 1°50} 2,819,850 | 6] 987,500 | 1°50] 1,481,250 

1 730,000 | 1°52| 1,109,600 | .. a a s 

7 | 3,055,000 | 1°60/| 4,888,000 | 2{ 69,000 | 1°60 110,400 
me ‘se nae Zs 1 2,000 | 1°62 8,240 

2 58,000 | 1°65 195,700 |.. eo ea ea 
re bie ag . 1 850 | 1°66 1,411 

2{/ 390,000 | 1°70; 663,000 | 1] 185,000 | 1°70 229,500 
16 | 2,088,000 | 1°75 | 3,654,000 | 8 | 1,238,000 | 1°75} 2,166,500 

1 27,000 | 1°77 | 47,790 | .. as - : 

14] 444,200 | 1°80 799,560 | 1| 292,000 | 1:80 525,600 

1 11,000 | 1-90 | 20,900 | 2] 25, 1-90 47,500 
104 | 2,519,400 | 2-00 | 5,038,800 | 44 | 1,346,750 | 2°00] 2,693,500 

2 94,000 | 2-10 | 197,400 | 1] 40,000 | 2-10 84,000 
ks Ne Sec - 1 4,000 | 2-1 

i 14,000 | 2°15 30,100 | .. ae ey besos 

4 29,250 | 2°20 64,350 |... oie parse Es 
45 080 | 2°25} 1,053,180 | 12] 215,090 | 2-25 483,952 

J 4,400 2°30 10,120 | .. si mi ie 

i 2°35 14,100 | 1 2,500 | 2°35 

3 98,000 | 2°40 | 67,200 | .. ee sen b, ses 

1 15,000 | 2°43 | 36,450 | .. es ee ee 
= ae ne Vt 1 40,000 | 2-44 97,600 
102 | 1,230,075 | 2-50} 3,075,187 | 43 304,701 | 2°50 761,755 

2 13,500 | 2°60 35,100 | .. ies ae és 

3 13,000 | 2°70 35,100 | 2| 20,000 | 2-70 54,000 
18 | 102,250 | 2-75 981,188 | 2 9,000 | 2°75 24,750 

1} 2500 | 2-80 7,000 | .. ne es a 

2 11,000 | 2°85 31,350 | 1 8,000 | 2°85 22,800 
71 474,100 | 3°00| 1,422,300 | 15 72,100 | 38:00 216,300 

1 1,800 | 3°15 5,670 | .. Di ee “ni 

2 11,500 | 3-20 36,800 | .. Me | we a 
eel : = ; 1 5,000 | 38:25 16,2 

9) 126,100 8°50 441,850 6 25,050 | 3°50 arene 

"9 “6 ’ ll ‘ 

1 17,000 | 3°75 63,750 | .. a" Anny . ‘ end 
10| 42,150 | 4-00 168,600 | 9] 13,550 | 4°00 54,200 
¥ “ ue es 1 1,500 | 4°25 
3 5,800 | 4°50 3,600 | 3 7,000 | 450 81°50 
8; 19,200 | 5°00 96,000 | 5 18,510 | 5:00 92/550 
1 8, 6°00 18,000 | 3 : | 6°00 19,200 

180 | 5,526,301 | .. | $10,014,263 
8 100 | $7°09 49,700 
2} 11,000 | 8-00 y 
2 6,000 | 10°00 60,000 
1 4,000 | 20°00 80,000 
495 | 17,502,805 -. | $80,452,710 1186 5,554,401 -» | $10,291,963 
Annual Output. Amount Average Price 
Cubic Feet. Received. per 1000 Cub.Ft. 


Coal process. . 17,502,305,000 .. $30,452,710 = $1 73°99c. 





Other processes. . 5,554,401,800 .. 10,291,963 = 1 85°29c. 
All processes combined 23,056,706,800 .. $40,744,673= 1 76°7lc. 
Processes other than ‘ 

coal at $6 or less per f 5,526,301,800 10,014,263 = 1 81-°20c. 


1000 cubic feet 
Deducting “ other processes” in excess 
will be $1 75°72c. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Recapitulation of the Annual Output, Selling Price per 1000 
Cubic Feet, Number of Companies (Canada) Selling at Each 
Rate, and Total Amount Received at Each Price. 


of $6, the grand average price 





Coat Process. 


OTHER PROCESSES. 














Annual Output. . | A 
Cubic Feet, Price. | ¥ ner § A Oebo Fe Price. — 
ee oe ee | 800,000,000 $1°25 375,000 
445,500,000 | $1°50 | $668,250 | 30,000,000 | 1°50 . 45,000 
95,000,000 2-00 190, | 9,000,000 2°00 18,000 
22,500,000 2°25 50,625 | 7,500,000 2°25 16,875 
12,500,000 2°50 31,250 30,000,000 2°50 ’ 
4,000,000 2°70 10,800 ee oe ee 
2,000,000 2-80 5,600 ; ve ee 
39,300,000 3°00 117,900 7,450,000 8°00 22,350 
700,000 3°20 3 wi wd oe 
8,000,000 3°25 26,900 5,000,000 3°25 16,250 
oe ‘o os 8,000,000 4°00 32,000 
629,500,000 ae $1,102,665 396,950,000 ee $600,475 




















Average prices per 1000 feet: Coal process, $1°75; other processes, $1°51. 








- Prices Charged per 1000 Cubic Feet. 
U 


NITED STATES. 











7 ft Rate. | apet Rate. ae Rate. =< Rate © 
S66 $0°75 | 25 .. SVS 1 1 ee 2°43 1 - $8°%I 
1 ; 0°90 = yo ee eee 2°44} 22 : 4°) 

10 ‘ 1°00; 233 .. 1°80 |173 .. 2°50 1 ‘ 4°95 
1 e 1°10 8 oe 1°90 BP. os 2°60 7 ° 4°50 
5 ° 1°25 Bs 1°93 Oa 2°70; 15 .. 5008 
7 ‘ 1°40 /190 .. 2°00 | 21 d 2°75 9 6° 
1 . 1°43 ia 2°10; 4 : 2°80 1 . 6°50 

838 . 1°50 a A 2°12 ime 2°85 8 70 
_ 1°52 Eee 2°15/|109 .. 8°00; 8 .. 8°00 

: wee 1°60 ne 2°20 ar 8°15 S ~<c 10° 
Ei es 1°68 | 68 .. 2°95| 3 .. 8°20 Bisse 20° 
 < aS 1°65 a se 8°20; & - x 3°25 
1 ‘ 1°66 Re 935/33 .. 3°50 
ec “<s 1°70 vo 2°40; 3 .. 3°60 

CANADA. 
1 $1°25 cS & $2°25 7 7 4 $2°70!} 1 .. $3°% 

Br es 1°50} 10 .. 2°50 a fee 2°80; 2 .. 3° 
Gee 2-00 l 2°63) 6 .. 8°00) 1 oe 4 

Price Received per Annum for Public Lamps. 
CANADA. 

No. of | No. of No. of No. of 

Lamps. Rate. | ramps. Rate. Lamps. Rate. | Lamps. Rate, 
160 .. $13°80 | 20 .. $18°00 | 47 .. $22°50 | 55 .. $270 

18 .. 14°00} 275 .. 19°40} 178 22°75 | 126 

902 .. 15°00 3932 20°00 | 142 23°90 92 30°00 

126 .. 15°50 | 2417 20°50 184 24-00 YY «=. & 
29 .. 16°50! 244 22°00 44 25°00 | 60 Per 1000 2°i0 


Total number of public lamps, 9113. 


Public Lamps Maintained and Paid for in Various Manners. 
UniteD States. 








No. of Each | No.of Each | No.of Each | No.of Each 
Lamps. PerAnn. Lamps. PerAnn. Lamps. Per Ann./Lamps. Per Ann, 
213 .. $6°00 162 ..:$16°25 | 132 .. $20°52 518 .. $82°00 
25 .. 8°00 545 .. 16°50 700 .. 20°95 | 1779 .. 83°00 
85 .. 9°60 | 1222 .. 16°66 | 1523 21°00 886 .. 85°00 
186 .. 9°78 | 46 .. 16°75 | 299 .. 21°50 | 604 .. 36°00 
176 .. 10°00 | 94 .. 16°80 | 2700 .. 21°75 | 3340 .. 87°00 
129 .. 10°50 763 .. 17°00 | 7531 .. 22°00 121 37°20 
70 .. 10°%1 70 .. 17°15 | 16388 .. 22°50 | 1033 37°50 
2802 .. 12°00; 60 17°40 8042 .. 28°00 340 .. 38°00 
628 .. 12°28 116 17°41 100 .. 28°25 38 38°50 
726 12°50 19035 17°50 235 .. 28°32 110 .. 39°00 
405 13-00 959 17°75 87 .. 28°40 156 .. 40°00 
43 13°40 | 68 .. 17°76 51 23°50 35 40°30 
178 .. 18°50 | 400 17°30 61 23°72 3 42°00 
251 .. 14°00 | 7478 18°00 | 4756 24-00 46 43°20 
180 .. 14°25 1703 .. 18°12 | 6563 25°00 27 .. 48°23 
732 .. 14°40| 68 .. 18°50 | 288 25°15 | 225 .. 44°76 
500 .. 14°50 | 103 18°72 127 25°50 95 .. 45°00 
107 14°72 | 4381 .. 18°74 279 26°00 | 384 .. 48°00 
269 .. 14°75 | 1686 .. 19°00 48 26°50 | 267 49°20 
8058 .. 15°00 801 .. 19°20 | 1199 .. 27°00 89 .. 50°00 
50 .. 15°36 | 76 .- 19°26 262 .. 27°50 110 52°20 
112 .. 15°60 8L 19°35 | 8996 .. 28°00 55 .. 60°00 
181 .. 16°60 | 1306 .. 19°50 707 .. 29°00 14 .. 66°00 
2000 .. 15°63 | 2495 19°80 6919 80°00 | 21 .. 69°00 
485 .. 16°00 | 4899 .. 20°00 232 .. 81°20 | 
No. of Per 1000! No. of Per 1000| No. of Per 1000 No.of Per Hour. 
Lamps. Cub, Ft. Lamps. Cub, Ft.| Lamps. Cub. Ft. Lamps. Cents. 
1500 .. $0°55 | 4311 .. $1°75 41 .. $3°10 356 we 
00 .. OF7E | 8 2. AMI TT «tf FH | WW icc 1k 
1407 .. O°75 | 1752 .. 1°85 21 - 8°60) 14 . Ou 
7476 .. 1°00 645 .. 1°90 a. ee | 100. li 
6161 .. 1°06 500 . 1°95 | 212 4-00 | 
671 .. 1°20 | 5688 . 2°00 a « oe 
7000 .. 1°23 900 2°25 Per Night. 
40 .. 1°25 44 .. 2°35 Per Month.| 315 .. 54 
5769 - 1°30 | 1428 2°50 65 .. 1:00 eee 6 
1856 .. 1°40 104 2°65 | 416 .. 1°75} $5 .. 64 
24844 - 1°50 35 6. «68°70 | BB ce 9 
a . ae 3890 .. 2°75 Per 100 5100 ee 13 
1883 .. 1°65 89 . 2°80 Cub. Ft. 2 és 43 
oe «. 2 564 3°00 SS 2 Bt Oe es 74 








The total number of public lamps maintained in consideration of 


a fixed sum per lamp per annum equals 100,004; and the gross 
annual amount received for the same equals $3,319,287°85, or an 


average price of $30°17 per lamp per annum. ‘The total number of 
lamps annually maintained in consideration of rates of payment 
other than a fixed sum per lamp per annum equals 86,897. Adding 





__. Se 


28°00 





the two, we have a grand enumerated total of public lamps in the — 


United States equal to 186,901. 


In order to more vividly appreciate the vast magnitude of the ~ 
business of the gas manufacturers of America, the quantities of 7 
material used in this manufacture, and the vastness of the product, ~ 


I have made various forms of calculation which will present the 
subject in such shape as to be readily realized and understood. 


Few persons comprehend the magnitude of anything whose aggre 
gate is presented to them in figures requiring the term billions, ~ 
further than to understand that something very great or immense is 
meant; but when presented in a representative form or compat! ~ 


son, these magnitudes are better comprehended. 


The annual output of the 495 coal gas companies of the United 4 


ae we 


States amounts to 17,502,305,000 cubic feet, and that of those in ~ 


Canada to 629,500,000 cubic feet—a total of 18,131,805,000 cubic ~ 
feet—which required for its production about 3,817,222,105 Ibs., ot 


1,908,611 tons, of coal, and would require 159,050 cars (each cat 


having a carrying capacity of 12 tons) for its transportation. These, ~ 
if divided into trains of 40 cars each, would equal 3976 trains ; and | 


if the locomotive of each train touched the rear car of the preceding 
train, they would cover a track 903 miles long—allowing 4°4 trains 


to each mile. If the coal were placed on the ground, it would form4” 


road 6 feet wide, 1 foot deep, and 2549 miles long ; or it would make 
a belt about 8 inches deep and 12 inches wide round the world. 


§ tk 
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In the matter of the residual products obtained from the distilla- 
tion of the total quantity (1,908,611 tons) of coal annually carbonized, 
we have the following results :— 

Ammoniacal liquor, at 23 gallons a ton, equals 43,898,058 gallons, which, 
if turned into sulphate of ammonia, would produce 30,000,000 Ibs. 


Tar, at 12 gallons per ton, — 22,903,332 gallons. 
Coke, at 0°75 ton per ton of coal, equals 1,431,459 tons, or 43,943,770 


} bushels. 


i Benzene, at 1°1 lbs. per ton, equals 2,099,472 lbs. 


Aniline, at 1°1 lbs. per ton, equals 2,099,472 Ibs. 

Solvent naphtha, at 2°4 lbs. per ton, equals 4,580,666 lbs. 
Naphthalene, at 6°3 lbs. per ton, equals 12,024,249 Ibs. 
Naphthol, at 4°75 lbs. per ton, equals 9,065,903 Ibs. 
Yellow naphtha, at 9°5 lbs. per ton, equals 18,131,904 Ibs. 
Creosote, at 17 lbs. per ton, equals 32,446,387 lbs. 

Heavy oils, at 14 lbs. per ton, equals 26,720,554 Ibs. 
Anthracene, at 0°46 lb. per ton, equals $77,961 lbs. 
Alizarine, at 4°25 lbs. per ton, equals 4,294,374 lbs. 

Pitch, at 69°6 lbs. per ton, equals 132,839,325 lbs. 
Phenol, at 1°5 lbs. per ton, equals 2,862,916 lbs. 

The colours derived from the coal would dye to a full shade of 
magenta (at 500 yards per ton) 954,305,500 yards of flannel 27 inches 
~ wide; naphthol (yellow, at 3800 yards per ton), 7,252,721,800 yards 
~ of flannel 27 inches wide; aurine (orange, at 120 yards per ton), 

) 229,033,320 yards of flannel 27 inches wide ; alizarine (Turkey red, 
at 225 yards per ton), 429,437,475 yards of calico. 

The annual output of gas by the 206 companies employing water 
or other processes equals 5,952,101,800 cubic feet, which would 
require for its production about 857,126,060 lbs., or 178,563 tons of 
~Yeoal. This weight of coal would require 14,880 cars (capacity of 
~F each as before) for transportation. The trains, if allowed 40 cars 
* to each, would number 372; and if the locomotive of each train 

touched the rear car of the preceding one, a track 844 miles long 
would be occupied. 
The quantity of oil used would equal about 29,760,505 gallons, 


/ requiring to move it 240 trains of 40 cars each, arranged as the 


coal trains were, and would cover a track 564 miles in length. The 
oil used would fill a main 751 miles long and 13°56 inches in 
"diameter. The total quantity of gas manufactured would fill a 
"main 13°56 inches in diameter (equal to 1 square foot) and 
4,651,346 miles long. This is equal to 19 times the distance 
of the moon from the earth. It would fill a pipe of the same 
iameter that would encircle the earth 190 times; or would fill 
; single pipe, having a diameter of about 59 inches, leading 
from the earth to the moon. The total annual output of 
he 723 companies mentioned in this calculation in the United 
States and Canada that are using coal and other processes equals 
4,083,906,800 cubic feet, and would supply 4,816,781,360 5-feet 
burners for one hour. If each flame had a superficial area of 6 square 
inches, it would support for one hour a flame having a total area 
of 200,698,456 square feet; or a band of flame one foot wide and 
780,011 miles long burning one hour; ora flash of flame one second 

in duration, one foot wide, and 136,839,600 miles long, which would 
cover the distance to the sun 1} times, or nearly a quarter of the 
earth’s orbit. Again, it would make a flame having a width of a 
mile that would encircle the earth. If it could be converted into 
energy through the agency of a gas-engine, 1,094,723,036-horse 
















)) power would be developed, which would be capable of raising 


86,125,360,221,000 lbs. one foot high in a minute of time, or would 


= raise 1 lb. 6,842,018,975 miles in a minute of time; or it would 
» project a ball weighing 74 Ibs. into the sun in a similar period of 


time. If it were possible to obtain the velocity which would be the 
result of this projection, it would equal 1,533,333 miles per second, 


% or about three times greater than the velocity of light, which is 


reckoned at 182,000 miles per second. 

Companies to the number of 295 remain to be accounted for; 723 
having been considered in the foregoing estimates. Placing the 
annual output of the 295 companies at one-half the average of 
the companies we have considered, we see it will equal about 
4,913,372,000 cubic feet, which, at $1°75 per 1000 cubic feet, pos- 


 sesses a money value of $8,600,000. Now, the 24,088,906,000 


» and the benefit 


mpari- ~ 


United 4 


lose in q 
) cubic © 
lbs., or © 


ch cat” 


These, 7 


3; and j 
ceding 


trains 
forms 


ld. 


1 make © 


- cubic feet output of the 723 companies was worth $42,447,812°25 ; 


“— re gona — py output of the 295 companies, we 
ve a total make o 2 i i 
$51,047,618 3 997,528,800 cubic feet, with a value of 
In order to give some further idea of the magnitude of the 
business, I have placed the capital required to carry on this vast 
enterprise at $9 per 1000 cubic feet of output, which will equal 
about $261,065,502, or nearly $5 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country. Certainly, these figures show somewhat the vast 
magnitude of the business in which we are engaged, and entitle us 
to more consideration than we receive at the hands of those we are 
trying to serve by untiring efforts to give them good and cheap gas, 
: of all improvement that helps to cheapen its manu- 
acture. We often hear people talk of the outrageous imposition of 
gas companies in charging exorbitant prices for gas. If the figures 
submitted do nothing else, they certainly disprove the charge. 








Gas Consumption In Mr. Foutis’s Gas-Fires.—Owing t 
accidental displacement of the type at the opumbenevanes of the 
second and third lines at the top of the second column of p. 1149 of 
last Tuesday's JouRNAL, the hourly consumption in the larger of 
Mr. Foulis’s gas-fires was stated in some of the earlier impressions 
to be 6 instead of 86 cubic feet—the figure 8 having dropped from 
the Pap into the third line. The slip is sufficiently obvious to 
render unnecessary any special reference thereto, except to remove 


eto the rad of the straying figure being read after, instead of 





Register of Patents. 
Gas a Enornes.—Magee, J., of Glasgow. No. 665; Jan. 15, 1886. 


(8d.] 

This engine belongs to the class wherein the combustible charge of gas 
and air is drawn into the cylinder and compressed before ignition. The 
general form of the engine is similar to those previously designed by the 
same patentee—No. 9544 of 1884 and No. 11,422 of 1885; the speciality 
in the present case being “‘ the improved back or loose piston, and the 
means of working the same.” 

Fig.i. 
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As shown in figs. 1 and 2—a longitudinal section and a transverse sec- 
tional elevation—the cylinder is fitted at the back with a loose piston A, 
with a rod B passing through a stuffing-box, so as to make an air-tight 
space C, whose capacity varies according to the position of piston. To 
the end of the rod B is fitted a cap D, which prevents the piston being 
sucked or driven too far into the cylinder when in action. A passage E 
makes a communication between both ends of the cylinder. It is fitted 
with an ordinary non-return valve I, opening only towards the chamber 
C, so as to allow the fluid from between the two pistons to flow to the 
chamber but not back again therefrom. Assuming (as shown in fig. 1) 
that the motor piston is about half-way out on the explosion outstroke, 
the piston A has been driven partly back, so as to compress the fluid in 
the chamber C until the pressure in the cylinder falls below that in 
the chamber. The piston now advances forward, corresponding with 
the lessening pressure in the cylinder, until the motor piston has almost 
reached the end of its outstroke and uncovered the inlet of the pipe E. 
The pressure remaining between the pistons will then pass to the chamber 
C until the pressure on both sides of A corresponds. The exhaust-valve 
H, being now lifted, allows the products of combustion between the 
pistons to escape on the return instroke of the motor piston; thereby 
lessening the pressure on the front of the loose piston, which is then 
driven full stroke in by the fluid behind it preponderating in pressure. 
There being no outlet from behind the piston, it remains full in the 
nearest motor piston; and so wholly (or nearly so) expelling the pro- 
ducts of combustion. The loose piston remains full in towards the 
motor piston during the charging out-stroke of the motor piston; but 
during its compressing instroke, the loose piston is pressed a little back- 
wards. This leaves a space between the two pistons after the motor 
piston is full in, in which space the explosive charge is retained until 
ignited. The fluid in the chamber C, by allowing the piston to be driven 
back and thus being compressed, acts as a cushion and lessens the shock 
of explosion. It also stores up energy, which is given out again by its 
expansion, forcing the piston forward. 

Fig. 3 is a longitudinal section through the cylinder of a gas-engine, 
showing the mode arranged by the patentee for working the exhaust- 
valve H by a small piston K through the lever J. The piston is fitted 
into a small cylinder on the bottom of the main cylinder, with which 
it communicates by the port M, when the main piston is full out, as 
shown at fig. 1. The pressure remaining after the explosion at the end 
of the explosion stroke drives down the small piston K, thereby actuating 
upwards the exhaust-valve H, and allowing the cylinder to exhaust. 
When the front of the main piston has passed over the port M on its 
return stroke, the valve end of the lever J and valve H being heavier 
than the piston K, the top of the piston, being open to the atmosphere, 
rises and closes the valve. On the charging outstroke and compressing 
instroke of the main piston, the exhaust-valve remains closed; there 
being no preponderating pressure on the top of the small piston K to 
actuate it. 


Gas-Meters.—Cowan, W., of Edinburgh. No. 1665; Feb. 4, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention—the object of which is to provide means for adjusting 
and ascertaining the level of water in wet gas-meters—was fully described 
and illustrated in the Journan for May 18 last year (Vol. XLVIL., 
pp. 916-17). It will be remembered that the main features of the inven- 
tion are the provision of means whereby the syphon which forms the 
communication between the water-box and the bottom plug opening of 
the meter and the air passage may both remain closed against the atmo- 
sphere, except during the process of watering ; the substitution of a syphon 
for the usual stand-pipe, for the purpose of determining the water-level of 
the meter; and the means employed for preventing the water-level being 
raised, by the addition of water (after the level has been determined), in 
less quantity than would be necessary to charge the syphon, and bring it 
into operation for the removal of suchsurplus. As the patentee remarks, 
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the advantage of using a sypbon to determine the water-level in wet- 
meters, consists mainly in this—that it can, with certainty, be made to 
complete its action before the waste-chamber syphon has ceased to run; 
and by this means, the stoppage of the flow from the latter proves that 
the water-level of the meter has been definitely adjusted, and that the 
plug may be replaced with confidence. 

Gas-Burners.—Heron, T., of Holborn, London. 

1886. [6d.) 

The engravings show the patentee’s proposal, which is to arrange 
single and duplex burners in such a manner that one part A can be 
easily removable from the other part B for the insertion of gauze dia- 
phragms C in any number so as to serve as gas pressure regulators. The 
top part of the burner is formed with a milled edge D; and, when it is 
desired to lower or extinguish the light, it can be pushed into the other 
part (which it fits gas tight, by contact of surface, without a screw). In 
the case of duplex burners, perforated metal screens can be inserted 
instead of gauze diaphragms ; and these are made part of the burners 
so that, by turning one part on the other, gas passes to one nipple for a 
single flame only. 


No. 1333; Jan. 29, 





Figs. 1 and 2 are two views of a burner with one nipple F and a pilot 
jetG. When alight, the jet holes H in the top part are over corresponding 
holes in the screen; and on the top part being turned, the holes come 
opposite the solid part of the screen. Consequently the light is lowered 
or put out; but a pilot jet may remain burning the gas which leaks 
between the part A ard the screen C!, or it may be supplied by a pin 
hole. Figs. 3 and 4 show two views of the invention applied to duplex 
burners; and fig. 5 is a part sectional elevation of a modification, in 
which a pin J on the upper part of the burner rides on an inclined lip 
K to provide means for raising it. 


Testinc Gas-Marys ror Leaxace.—Lyon, J. H., of Cosham, Hants. 
No. 4721; April 5, 1886. [8d.]} 

This invention consists in attaching to the main A (fig. 1), at two or 
more convenient points, a box B, the bottom of which is considerably 
below the bottom of the main. Inside the box is an air-tight partition 
C, terminating a sufficient distance below the bottom of the main, to give 
enough seal to the partition when the box is filled to its proper level 
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with water or other liquid to resist the maximum pressure on the main 
under test. At all other times there is a free and unobstructed passage 
for the flow of gas. The top of the box is provided with a gas-tight lid of 
D section or other convenient form; and to it are attached three tubes 
E, F, G; each tube having a gas-tight cap to fit the upper end, which can 
be readily removed when a test is required to be made. 

The mode of making a test with the apparatus is as follows :—Two or 
more boxes B having been fixed as in fig. 2, the cap on the upper 
end of tube 2 is taken off, and water or other liquid poured down the 
tube until the partitions in the boxes are sufliciently sealed (as shown by 
the broken lines), to prevent gas passing from A to A and also from A! to 
Al. This having been done, the plugs or caps are removed from tubes 
1 and 3 of box B; and the tubes F and G are attached tol and 3. The 
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decided to enlarge their gas-works, at a cost of £1560. 


[Jan. 4, 1887, J 
leakage indicator or other gas or air measurer is then attached to these 
tubes ; the inlet being connected with tube 1, and the outlet with tube 3, 
Both tubes are securely connected; and the boxes themselves properly 
sealed. Should the meter or leakage indicator register any gas or air ag [ 
passing, it proves that the main D under test is defective. The test © 
being over, the tubes F and G, and the leakage indicator E, are removed; P 
and the caps or plugs immediately replaced on the tubes 1 and 3. A iad 
pump is then applied to tube 2, and the water in the boxes emptied; edi 
while the respective plugs or caps being replaced, the main is again ready his 
for work. = joo 
Gas-Burners.—Boult, A. J.; communicated from G. H. Candler, of - 
Toronto, Canada. No. 13,911; Oct. 29, 1886. [6d.] os 
This invention relates to a device for relighting a gas-jet accidentally int 
extinguished. It consists of a socket A, fitted on to the burner B, as 7 
shown. C is an arm connected to, and offset from the socket. This arm on 
extends up to a point corresponding with the blue portion of the flame © coal 
(marked a). A wire D is fixed at right angles from the top of the arm (, 7 th 
oe 80! 
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and extends to a point in proximity to the flame, preferably to the portion oon 
marked b, which is the second or orange arc. On the end of the wireis ~ e 
@ cross-piece of platinum G, which, to get the best results, is curved to 7g; 
correspond with the are of the flame behind which it is suspended. In 1 
order to protect the arm from the excessive heat of the flame, it is covered Sa 
with an asbestos shield E, secured by means of a strap F. d 
The invention is founded on a quality of platinum said to have been ie tl 
discovered by the patentee—that “it possesses a remarkable power of re 
condensing and absorbing gases,” so that ‘‘when the platinum is heated, ° 
a jet of ordinary gas blown upon it will raise the temperature of the ~ tl 
platinum to a white heat sufficient to ignite the gas.’’ The inventor has ry 
also discovered that, during this change in the temperature, the platinum h 
absorbs the major portion, if not all the escaping gas; so that ‘ the air a 
in an apartment having gas-jets provided with this attachment, will not Pp 
be polluted during the operation mentioned.” 3 
ehhartacicipidmnitipipshiinces ‘ g 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. a : 
16,744.—Dvunn, H., ‘A new mode of starting a discharge syphon from : 
a cistern by means of an injection of water from the main supply into ~ } 
the service-pipe.” Dec. 21. @ 
16,749.—ScuraBetz, E., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-meters.” Dec. 21. p 
16,817.—Naytor, J. T., ‘An improved valve for steam, water, or gas.” A 
Dec. 22. ‘ 
16,889.—Grant, J. J., ‘Improvements connected with duplex gas- f 
burners, with means for controlling the flow of gas to either or both at — 1 
will.’’ Dec. 23. t 
16,899.—Totson, G., and Intineworts, J., “‘ A new or improved means a i 
or apparatus for producing gas, and in combining such apparatus with 7] 
gas-engines.”” Dec. 24. . + 
16,920.—Briceut, H., ‘‘ Improvements in water-meters.’’ Dec. 24. Te s 
16,955.—EcxrorpD, A., “‘ An improved automatic oil gas, &c., appara- = 5, 
tus for lighting, gas-engines, portable and other purposes, without the =~ 
use of a gasholder.”’ Dec. 28. a t 
16,968.—Wux1nson, S. W., Green, J., Green, W. R., and Green,R., 7 
‘* An improved gas-oven.”” Dec. 28. ay 
16,992.—Lawrence, R. S., ‘Improvements in carburetters and gas 
generators.”” Dec. 28. 4 P 
17,007.—Foster, J. M., ‘‘Improvements in regenerative gas-lamps.” "7 ¢ 
Dec. 28. 4 i 
17,020.—Totson, G., and Innincwortn, J., ‘‘ Improvements in gas- ‘ 
purifiers.’ Dec. 29. Ee I 
ne me ce W., ‘‘Improvements in stoves heated by gas or oil.” 7 t 
ec. 29, EB ( 
17,057.—Coie, H. W. and A. F., “‘Improvements in methods and  < 
means for preventing escape of gas.’’ Dec. 29. ¢ 
17,106.—Pintscu, R. and O., “‘ Improvements in gas-burners.” Dec. 30. ~ t 
—- 2 1 
PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. % s 
(AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. } i s 
4356.—Nasu, G. H., ‘* Globe-holders for gas-lamps.” é. 
4363.—Crark, A. M, (Schweizer), ‘‘ Gas-engines.”’ 4 ( 
4388.—Arxinson, J., ‘‘ Gas-engines.”’ I 
4418.—Warrts, J., and another, ‘‘ Motors worked by combustible gas.” ] 
4420.—MeEnricHEnskI, M., ‘‘ Gaseliers, &c.” I 
4497.—Spie_mann, I., ‘‘ Gas-lamps.” \ 
[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. ] t 
3826.—Suae, W. T., ‘‘ Coupling for gas-pipes, &c.” ‘ 
3848.~Grice, W., ‘‘ Retorts for coal gas.” : 
t 
Tue Leek Improvement Commissioners, at their meeting last Tuesday, { 
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Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE GENERATOR V. REGENERATOR CONTROVERSY. 

Sm,—To engage in an argument with the Editor of a newspaper has 
not unaptly been compared to fighting with one arm tied behind. The 
editorial ‘‘ we,” however, need have little terror for one who, whatever 
his disabilities, either personal or otherwise, has confidence in his cause, 
and in the support of all competent and impartial judges of it. My 
desire is to be as brief as possible in the observations I have to ask your 
permission to make upon the article you have done me the honour to 
devote to my demolition ; although this covers so much ground that my 
intention may prove difficult of fulfilment. ; . 

I am sorry, in the first place, to be unable to return the compliment paid 
me at the commencement of the article, of being a fair opponent in argu- 
ment, because, for a specimen of unfairness, it would be difficult to match 
the version of, and commentary upon what may be called the Southall epi- 
sode. Upon me, it is said, rests ‘‘ the whole responsibility of making com- 
parisons with regard to Vauxhall and Southall.” There is nothing very 


» dreadful in such a charge, nor can it be of much consequence one way or 


the other ; only the statement happens to be just the reverse of accurate. 
Your readers have only to refer to the report of the discussion upon Mr. 


7 ’ Carpenter’s paper to find that the comparison in question was originally 


made, and with much circumstantiality, by Mr. Folkard, whom it may 
be convenient now to ignore, but whose figures, innocently quoted by me 
for the purpose of testing the value of Mr. Carpenter’s comparison, can- 
not be conjured away by any a however ingenious, or by any 
unt of regret, however poignant. ; é 
a houses, disposed | Mr. Folkard much to his own satisfac- 
tion, the writer finds his solitude agreeable; and, says he, “let us dis- 
criminate in this matter.” Yes, indeed; let us discriminate. ; To 
distinguish between that which is true and that which is the opposite of 
truth; to reject as unworthy and futile such absurd accusations as the 
possession of “ preconceived views,” and trying to knock down Mr. 
Carpenter; to put the proper value upon ‘‘ifs” and supposititious 


-» motives; such—well, has such been the kind of discrimination exercised 


throughout those laboured paragraphs by the author of the article ? 
Upon what I ventured to call the chief significance of your Southall 

article, the writer remarks, somewhat ironically, that it seems he has 

hitherto done me an injustice. This happens to be true; for certainly 


" neither my views nor my practice have ever been fairly susceptible of the 


extreme interpretation it is now sought to fasten upon them. Nor is it 
any more correct to say that I have changed front. My letter of the 
18th of December last will be found fully consistent with the one I 


/ addressed to you on Oct. 25, 1884, in which I protested against your 


definition of the two “ schools,’ as applied to different applications of 


the regenerative principle, on the very grounds upon which I have 


wee 
Pa Tor ta 


repeated the claim to include all regenerative furnaces as belonging to 
one family. To complain, therefore, that I now for the first time urge 
this is both inaccurate and misleading. It is you, Sir, I repeat, who have 


"advanced nearer to the views which I, in common with many others, 
> have all along held, by the discovery made at Brentford that ‘‘ There 


are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” 

The writer asks where was there another example of a simple type of 
gas-furnace before Mr. Carpenter’s came forward? Is his memory so 
defective as to be unable to supply the answer? Is it possible he can 
have forgotten Mr. Valon’s furnace, before that gentleman became a 
convert to recuperation, and which was said—if my memory be not equally 
treacherous—to have been more or less a copy of the then existing South 
Metropolitan furnaces. He further asks, was there no difference suffi- 
ciently marked to be called ‘typical,’ between the simple, cheap recu- 
perative furnaces, such as were the fruit of the first South Metropolitan 
experiments (he has not forgotten these after all), and the elaborate 
patterns which would have cost £12,000 to apply to the retort-house at 
Vauxhall. I answer, without hesitation, “‘ No,” just as I answered in 
1884, in so far as they were both recuperative ; and that to put the ques- 


tion in such a form argues on the part of the questioner a degree of 


ignorance as to the real cost of a Klénne setting that ought not to have 
existed. To me the statement that such a sum, or anything like it, 
could be involved in the application of the Klénne system to 120 retorts, 
sounds as the height of absurdity ; my own expenditure in 1882-3, having 
been, for 126 retorts, considerably less than £2000. 

There is a touch of scorn in the writer’s allusion to my use of the 
terms “somewhat” and “ perhaps,” when speaking of the difference 
between the original Klénne and Mr. Morris’s modification of it, which 
must be rather amusing to others besides myself, because it affords an 
indication of the kind of misconception which has passed current during 
all these years. But should it not have occurred to him that, apart from 
the absence of exact information as to these particular furnaces, which of 
itself would almost justify their use, complete justification might be 
derived from my own experience, which is at any rate of a practical, and 
not of a hearsay character only? At all events, when he asks, in a way 
that implies no doubt in his own mind as to what the answer must be, 
do I wish my readers to think that the difference between such a system 
of construction as that followed by Mr. Morris, and that which is the logi- 
cal outcome of the German theoretical mind, is to be measured by such 
terms, I reply, ‘‘ Most certainly ;” and for the simple reason that I know 
the advantage cannot have been very considerable, unless the Klénne 
— were paid for upon the extravagant and unnecessary Vauxhall 
scale. 

The writer further asks, “‘ What do these words mean, in money?” Of 
course, when putting this question, he knew perfectly well that it was 
not in my power to answer it in regard to these furnaces. Unlike him, 
I have not been to Brentford, have held no communication with Mr. 
Morris, and possess no information whatever concerning his work beyond 
what has appeared in the Journnan. But I am reluctant to disappoint 
the writer’s curiosity, and will therefore tell him what their money 
value has been in my own case. Like Mr. Morris, I commenced with 
the Klénne ; and like him also I believe in the possibility of cheapening 
the cost of the regenerative portion of the furnace. This belief proved 
to be well founded, to the extent of just £1 4s. 4d. per mouthpiece ; 
the cost of the furnaces being in the one case £6 17s. 8d. per mouth- 





piece, and in the other case £5 13s. 4d., with “‘ perhaps” a “ some- 
what” greater durability. I repeat these terms, even at the risk of 
giving fresh offence, for the simple reason that, although there are 
indications of greater durability in my modification, neither setting 
has been in use for a sufficient number of years to justify, in my 
opinion, the employment of more positive terms. Oh, but, says the 
writer, Mr. Hunt has been engaged in rendering still more perfect 
the elaborate German plans; while others have been occupied in 
the more profitable task of simplifying them. Those of your readers 
who are familiar with my work will at once recognize the peculiar accu- 
racy of this description ; but to those who may not be, it will be as well 
to say that the recuperator referred to consists of a series of vertical 
flues formed by 44 inch walls placed 9 inches apart, andbridged over at 
intervals with square hollow pipes having their ends open to the flues 
with which they are connected. The air-travel is thus reduced to 
6 ft. 6 in. from 10 feet in the original Klénne. If there appears to be, 
in this arrangement, any particular “elaboration,” I should be glad to 
have it pointed out. That a saving is possible by the substitution of 
plain for elaborate tiles, I freely and gladly admit; but it cannot be such 
as to justify on the one hand sweeping condemnation of, for example, 
the “logical outcome of the theoretical German mind,” as originally 
planted at Southall, and on the other hand almost unmeasured praise 
of a comparatively insignificant modification of it—especially having 
regard to the fact that without the one we might never have had the 
other. Surely the disciple in this case is not above his master. The 
figures I have quoted are my response to the challenge thrown out to me 
to produce documentary evidence of the cost of first-class recuperative 
carbonizing plant in 1886 and 1882; and I trust that much comfort may 
be derived from them. 

I am reminded of having been once irritated at something that was 
said in the JournaL depreciatory of the German furnaces, at the same 
time that they, or modifications of them, were spreading in many direc- 
tions. Iam not going to deny having my full share of human infirmi- 
ties, of which irritability may be one, but have no recollection of making 
public exhibition of it ; and if not publicly, why was the writer permitted 
to refer to it? Not once only, but many times have I expressed, amongst 
friends, indignation at the ungenerous treatment whith has been meted 
out to our German friends, to whom we owe whatever advances have been 
made amongst us in the direction of regenerative gas firing, and upon 
whose models all our successful regenerative furnaces (the Foulis-Siemens 
perhaps excepted) have been constructed. Even with their assistance, 
many of us have floundered—some desperately, others almost hopelessly. 
How much more or longer we might have floundered without their assist- 
ance, it would be hard to say. But what more instructive lesson in this 
regard could be desired than that which was conveyed by the speeches of two 
Chairmen of important Companies, delivered within a few days of each 
other, in the autumn of 1885, but to which I do not wish further to refer. 
What can there be so conspicuously meritorious—desirable though they 
may be—in any of the substitutions of plain for “artfully ” made tiles, 
and so forth, which seem to have so taken the fancy of the writer, in 
comparison with the original conception—the “outcome of the German 
theoretical mind’? What the “‘ money” value of such substitution has 
been, in at least one case, I have been able to state. What it has been 
generally must have very largely depended upon the price paid for the 
original German model. In some cases this has, no doubt, va- 
gant. But is a system to be blamed because here and there an engineer 
may happen to have made a bad bargain? Is it any reason for con- 
demning the model, and at the same time bestowing unstinted praise 
upon anyone who may succeed in “ ringing the changes ’’ in the construc- 
tion of his furnace, and so in some measure relieving it from the odious 
name of German? Is it altogether creditable that we should treat the 
German in much the same way as one would serve an orange, which is 
first sucked and then thrown away? Nay, worse, for the orange does 
get some credit for its flavour; whereas the poor German has had little 
else but abuse. Surely the least that might be expected of us, in these 
circumstances, would be to pursue our way with a little more of silence. 
Unobtrusiveness in such a case may be a very becoming, not to say use- 
ful, virtue. 

One particular note of triumph has been reserved for the conclusion of 
what the writer evidently plumes himself upon being a crushing re- 
joinder to my inconvenient reminders. He fancies he has discovered a 
point which appears to have received ‘“ wider and more careful treat- 
ment” (how he “‘ pounces” upon my words) at the hands of Mr. Car- 
penter than anybody else, myself included. Does he then really believe 
that the users of these furnaces are so ignorant as not to know how to 
regulate the air supply to their requirements? Does he really believe in 
the existence of the erroneous standard of working set up, according to his 
information, by Herr Klinne? Because, if he does, all I can say is that 
Ido not. The article goes on to state that when Mr. Carpenter checked 
the influx of air to his furnace to the theoretical amount, as found by the 
furnace gases, the temperature of the regenerator went up. Let us 
charitably assume that this reference to “ theoretical ” amount and fur- 
nace gases was only a slip of the pen on the part of the writer, in whose 
mind “theoretical” is almost synonymous with German, and who, 
of course, knows that the average Englishman —and German also, 
for that matter—is content with making analyses of his waste gases, 
for the purpose of determining the amount of air. The “ very 
root”’ of the matter is that immediately the current of air was 
reduced to the amount required for combustion, the temperature 
of the regenerator was observed to rise. ‘How was this to be 
accounted for? Did it not prove that the capacity of the air was 
insufficient to take back into the furnace the portion of heat it was 
desired to recover?”’ So, then, we are changing front, are we? It is at 
least something to know, upon the authority of our opponent, that there 
is some heat which, if not recovered, would find its way into the 
chimney, and which is of such a respectable amount as to be beyond the 
power of the air current to restore. But are we not in some little danger 
of bewilderment? At one time it is “hot bottoms;” at another, “ air 
cannot be heated;”’ while at a third, ‘ Yes, air can be heated, but there 
is not enough of it to take all the heat back to the furnace.” What are 
we to believe? How long are we to be driven about by these contrary 
winds and conflicting doctrines? How many more evolutions must 
be witnessed before these wandering sheep are finally gathered into 
the right fold? But, having this “clue” put into his hand, what was 
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Mr. Carpenter to do? ‘‘ What would Mr. Hunt have done had he been in 
his place?’’ I have no objection to say what I would have done, only 
never again let the writer accuse me of being difficult to pin down toa 
definite issue. What would I have done had I been in Mr. Carpenter’s 
place? Well, for one thing, I would have altered my dampers. 
Birmingham, Jan. 1, 1887. Cusine Bust. 


[Our admiration of the force and eloquence of the above letter is 
qualified by regret that it came to hand too late to be accompanied by 
the full notice which it so fully deserves at our hands.—Ep. J. G. L.] 





GAS GENERATION WITHOUT REGENERATION. 

Sr1r,—Referring to the article in last Tuesday’s Journat, on Mr. Hunt’s 
letter of the previous week, will you kindly allow me to state that you are 
wrong in your belief that it was I who “originally formulated in precise 
words’ the dogma “ that gas generation for retort furnaces, without 
regeneration, is useless.’’ As a matter of fact, until your article ap- 
peared I was not aware that such a dogma had been subscribed to by any 
one; and if this repudiation should meet the eye of the real author of 
the words you quote, I trust he will publicly make claim to them. 


Saltley, Birmingham, Dec. 31, 1886. Henry Hack. 


[We regret if we have, as the result of an erroneous impression, 
ascribed to Mr. Hack the formulation of an article of faith which he 
repudiates. With regard to the existence of the ‘‘dogma’’ in question, 
which Mr. Hack discredits, it may suffice to convince him upon the 
subject if he refers to Mr. Hunt’s two papers on “ Gaseous Firing,” 
the first published in the Journat for Oct. 3, 1882, pp. 598-600; the 
second in our issue for March 4, 1884, pp. 407-411. On page 408 of 
the last-named, Mr. Hunt will be found to confirm the statement in the 
first, to the effect that gasification is only the means to the end; and, 
in support of this opinion, some data supplied by Mr. Hack are quoted. 
The two papers should be read together. We had an impression that 
Mr. Hack had himself publicly placed the same interpretation upon his 
experiments as that offered by Mr. Hunt; and certainly that he agreed 
with it.—Ep. J. G. L.] 





THE DURABILITY AND WORKING OF REGENERATIVE 
GAS-LAMPS. . 

Smr,—To be “ damned with faint praise ” is worse than being left alone, 
I cannot say that I thank Mr. Carr either for the remarks on the Bower 
gas-lamp which he says were not intended for publication, or for his 
letter which appeared in the last number of the Journau. 

The sweeping assertion that the lamp was practically “‘ done for’ was 
refuted by the letter you were good enough to insert from Messrs. Blundell, 
Spence, and Co., of Hull, who have had a three-years’ experience with 
about 40 of them, the attention to which has not been given by “ skilled ” 
men, but only by those with a little common sense. In a town not 100 
miles from Halifax my agents have sold several thousand pounds’ worth 
of the lamps during the past two years, and the sales are increasing. 

The fact is that, as I said before, one man will make an apparatus go 
for twelve years while another will “‘do” for it in twelve months; and 
the so-called ‘ skilled”” man is frequently the very worst into whose 
hands the apparatus may be placed. One not long ago fixed an Orme’s 
regulator upside down, and another fixed it horizontally ; both of them, 
of course, complaining that the lamp smoked! I readily admit that all 
regenerative lamps require somewhat more attention than ordinary 
burners do; but if you get a very large measure of light from them, it is 
-worth taking a little trouble to obtain. I have no doubt Mr. Carr has 
complaints made of his gas, which on investigation he finds due either 
to bad fittings or to bad burners ; but it would hardly be fair to condemn 
his gas because of the want of attention on the part of the user of it. 

I know of no apparatus “ that will take care of itself.” Ifa gas-works 
would, then there would be no need of such men as Mr. Carr. So long as 
machinery and apparatus are subject to wear and tear, they will require 
to be looked after either by skilled men or men with common sense. It 
will only be when perpetual motion is discovered that a machine will 
‘‘ take care of itself.” I have, without departing from the general prin- 
ciple of the lamp, so improved it that those parts which are liable to 
wear and tear can be easily replaced without the aid of a skilled man. 
I write this letter in rather a bantering tone ; but I am bound to say that 
Mr. Carr has been consistent in declaring that, so far as he has observed, 
the Bower lamp is, in his opinion, the best of its kind. 

With regard to the Schiilke lamp, I suppose great improvements must 
have been made in it, for I tested one which I purchased in Paris at a 
cost of 400 frs., and I found that it did not give nearly so much light as 
a flat-flame regenerative lamp which I also make. 


St. Neots, Jan. 1, 1887. Gzo. Bower. 








Tue Pustic Licutine or WorcesTerR.—At the meeting of the Watch 
Committee of the Worcester Corporation on the 28rd ult., the Town 
Clerk reported that the Gas Sub-Committee had reconsidered their resolu- 
tion as to the mode of ascertaining the average quantity of gas consumed 
in the public lamps, and resolved that the Gas Company should be offered 
£2 15s. per lamp per annum, the average consumption being estimated at 
17,000 cubic feet per lamp per annum, at 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet; being, 
the Sub-Committee pointed out, within an unappreciable amount of the 
contract consumption, without taking into consideration the usual accidents 
of supply. This resolution was communicated to the Gas Company, anda 
reply was received from Mr. J. Stallard, jun., Solicitor to the Company, 
stating that the next ordinary meeting of the Directors would not take 
place until the 14th inst., and he could not call a special meeting to recon- 
sider terms which had already been unanimously declined. The basis of the 
existing contract was far in excess of 17,000 cubic feet per lamp ; and the 
Directors would use every means in their power to see that the contract 
was carried out. The Sub-Committee had not taken into consideration 
the fact that 97 lamps were supplied with an average of 9 cubic feet per 
hour. Mr. Corbett said there was now very little difference between the 
Gas Company and the Committee, and he moved that the Mayor be autho- 
rized to negotiate an arrangement for a new contract. Mr. Downes 
seconded, and the motion was carried. 
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THE BILL OF THE EDINBURGH GAS COMPANY. | 

The Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill—which has been promoted chiefly 
to provide for an extension of the Company’s works by the erection of new 
buildings at Niddrie, about three miles from Edinburgh—has now been 
duly lodged at Westminster. A brief outline of the Company’s proposals 
was given in our Edinburgh Correspondent’s “ Notes” on Nov. 16 last; 
and the following additional particulars will put our readers in possession 
of a complete epitome of the Bill, which will be the most important gas 
measure of the coming session. 


In its technical provisions, the Bill | 


follows pretty closely the last Act obtained by The Gaslight and Coke ; 


Company. Considerable local interest has begun to be manifested in it; 
and as the subject is likely to exercise the minds of the Edinburgh com. 


munity to a greater extent than any question which they have had to con. § 


sider since they settled the water quesiion some twenty years ago, it may 
be interesting to give a résumé of the Company’s — before referring 
to the portions of the Bill which have not already been dealt with. 


The Edinburgh Gaslight Company was incorporated in 1818 by the Act 
58 George III., cap. 67. The capital was confined to the sum of £100,000, 
in fully-paid shares; and the Company had no borrowing powers. In 1829 ~ 
authority was given by the Act 10 Geo. IV., cap. 2, to increase the capital 
by the issue of £50,000 more stock, at such rates as the Directors might ~ 
determine. A third Act—2 & 8 Vict., cap. 13—was obtained in 1840; its ~~ 


object being to more effectually light the town of Leith. In the same year 
the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company were empowered by Parliament 
to supply gas in Edinburgh. By their Act the Edinburgh Company 
obtained authority to alter and enlarge their works, and also to increase 
their capital by a further issue of £50,000 of stock, at such premium as 
the Directors might see fit. Since that time the Edinburgh Gas Company 
have not sought any further parliamentary powers until now. The capital 
of the Company already issued, and on which dividend is payable, is at 

resent £2C0,000. This sum consists entirely of shares; no money having 

en raised by loan. Under the powers by which the Company could sell 
their additional shares at a premium, the Directors have from time to time 
laid by £55,547 I7s. 6d.; and they have also, out of profits, set aside 
£77,477 16s.1d. These two sums—amounting together to £133,025 13s. 74. 
—have been expended in developing the undertaking, and have not been 
available for purposes of dividend. The dividend on the £200,000 of 
capital has for a good many years been at the rate of 10 per cent.—the 
maximum amount mentioned in the Company’s Acts. 
Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1871, the provisions of which affect Scotland, do not 
apply to the Edinburgh Gas Company, who managed to have themselves 
excluded from the operation of these Acts. The Bill which will shortly 
come before Parliament seeks to dissolve the Company, and to create 
a greatly increased one in its stead. The new Company is to start 
with a capital of £333,025 13s. 7d. (being the previously authorized capital 
and accumulations) as its capital. Power is asked to issue new ordinary 
stock to an amount not exceeding £200,000 additional. This stock it is 
proposed to put up for sale by public auction, in the now customary 
manner, on such conditions as the Directors may determine, before it is 
offered to the shareholders. Each lot is to be limited to not more than 
£100 of nominal value, to which there is to be added such premium or 
bonus, as the Directors shall see fit. Notice of the sale of capital is, of 
course, to be intimated to the Board of Trade, as well as to the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh and the Sheriff of Mid-Lothian; and it is to be adver- 
tised two weeks beforehand. If no sale takes place, the present share- 
holders may get possession of the stock at the reserve price upon it. 
The premiums are to be added to capital, in the now usual way. The 
standard price to be charged for gas is to be 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and 
the standard dividend is to be at the rate of 10 percent. per annum on the 
increased capital—the sliding scale being adopted. Profits in addition to 
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the above, to the extent of 1 per cent. per annum, are to be devoted — i 
towards instituting an insurance fund, until the fund realizes one-twen- ~~ 


tieth of the capital, when the 1 per cent. shall go to increase the dividend. 
A reserve fund is also to be formed and devoted to any purpose which the 
Directors yt bop vs advantageous to the Company, and of which a general 
meeting of the shareholders shall So mat 2 The Directors take power 
to borrow one-third of the total capital on debenture, and to create deben- 
ture stock. They also ask power to sell lands, erect houses, and purchase 
lands to the extent of five acres; but no lands acquired shall be used for 
the manufacture of gas except those at present in use and the lands on the 
estate of Niddrie which the Company are under agreement with the Liqui- 
dators of the Benhar Coal Company to acquire. It is proposed that the 
illuminating power of the gas shall be 24 candles. At present it is not obli- 
gatory on the Company to maintain any standard ; but the average quality 
of the gas supplied is 28 candles. Of course the Company ask for autho- 
rity to supply and fix, sell, or let on hire, gas fittings, meters, stoves, 
engines, and the connections therewith, and also any other apparatus and 
appliances that may be necessary for, and used in the consumption of gas. 


(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 

After a period of quiescence extending to more than 40 years, the com- 
munity of Edinburgh are about to be seriously agitated on the gas question ; 
the disturbing cause being the Bill of the Edinburgh Gaslight Company. 
When the Company was incorporated in 1818, the present development of 
the gas industry was not foreseen; and the works were erected on a site in 
the hollow between Holyrood Palace and the Calton Hill, then, as well as 
now, one of the most densely-populated districts of the city. Expansion 
was impossible; and though more than once the Company have found 
relief from the pressure put upon them by want of space, in the erection of 
gasholders at a distance, the works are now too small for the comfortable 
conduct of the business ; and it is to this necessity for expansion that the 
raising of the question at the present time is to be attributed—the raison 
d@étre of the Bill being to provide a site at Niddrie for additional works. 
Had the Company confined themselves to this purpose, in all probability 
the object would have been easily attained ; but the Directors take occasion, 
when applying to Parliament, to ask for several things which will lead to 
a considerable stiffening of the inevitable opposition. Had they found it 
possible to divide their scheme, they would have divided their antagonists; 
and it might have been cheaper in the end, even with two sessions’ legisla- 
tion instead of one. By the course they have adopted, they have brought 
against themselves the influence of all the public bodies who have hitherto 
considered their scheme; and of those that remain, it is scarcely to be 
expected that any will lend their aid to the Company. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh are almost certain to be the most power- 
ful opponent. Already some members are puzzling themselves over the 
capital proposals. They point out that the subscribed capital of the Com- 

ny doves not exceed £200,000; but that £133,025 18s. 7d. of accumulations, 

n the shape of premium upon shares and profits, have been added to the 
actual capital in existence—making it £333,025 18s. 7d., at which figure the 
new Company is to start, The question put is to whom the £133,026 is to 
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be allocated. Hitherto it has not paid dividend ; for the good reason that 
it was the property of the Company. If it is to be now included in the 
capital, dividend will be payable upon it; but who will be entitled to draw 
it? The-financiers of the Company may be able to answer this question ; 
but outsiders profess to be unable to solve the difficulty. It is also made 
matter of complaint against the Bill that it fixes the rate of interest much 
higher than Parliament has of late years allowed to other companies, and 
that the provisions point to whatever advantages may be derived from 
increase of business falling entirely to the Company, and none to the 

ublic. Contrary to a popular belief, there is at present no statutory 
imit to the dividend. It appears that in 1840 there was ee a a 
competition between the Edinburgh and the Edinburgh and Leith Com- 
panies with reference to the supply of Edinburgh; and, probably owing to 
this circumstance, limitations which were imposed in previous Acts 
dropped out. This was in the days of severe competition; and the 
notion seems to have prevailed that rival interests would protect the 
public. As is well known, competition has long ceased; and although 
there are two Companies, the city is virtually in the hands of a 
dual monopoly, with terms over which the public have no control. 
In the Edinburgh Company it has been the custom to keep the dividend 
nominally at 10 per cent., for an apparent purpose ; but from time to time 
to give the shareholders a bonus in addition to the dividend. There are not 
wanting people who say that, whatever view may be taken of the rate of 
dividend, the bonus was illegal; and, though not provided against in the 

resent Bill, it must be prohibited. Up to the present time there has 
eas no statutory standard of quality; but it cannot be said that the 
community have in any way suffered on this account, because a very high 
standard has been maintained. The public are ungrateful, however; and 
the past and present high illuminating power weighs nothing with them 


) against a proposal to reduce it to 24 candles, 


Another particular in which the Bill is considered objectionable is in the 
provisions relating to the breaking up of the public streets. In the earlier 
Acts of the Company, this could only be done subject to arrangement with 
the police authorities. In the Act of 1840, power was given to do certain 
things without consent; and on the strength of this, the Company have 
virtually been independent of all police and road control. In the present 
Bill power is asked, not only to deal with streets, but also to enter common 
tenements without consent, and fit up gas yea Although this pro- 
vision is manifestly and reasonably designed to meet cases where, there 
being a number of proprietors, and, it may be, only one desirous of intro- 
ducing gas to his dwelling, the Company may proceed to the work without 


waiting to obtain the sanction of all; but, on the principle that “ ever 
man’s house is his castle,” this clause is likely to be made a peg on whic 
to hang a fair amount of opposition. Other grounds on which the Bill is 


likely to be opposed—as, for instance, the oppositién of Portobello and 
Musselburgh—have already been indicated in the JournNnau. 

The scheme is unqualifiedly a bold one; and it is very doubtful if it 
will be carried through Parliament, except in an attenuated form and at 
heavy cost. It may be noted that one of the greatest risks which the 
scheme runs lies in the fact that the agreement with the Benhar Coal 
Company with reference to the site is dependent on the Gas Company 


/ obtaining the consent of Parliament “in the ensuing session,” failing 
which the agreement becomes null. 


Should, therefore, the opponents of 
the scheme be able to delay the passage of*the Bill through Festianent, 


_ without a renewal of the agreement, the scheiie would be practically 


defeated. . 


” the Parliamentary Committees. 


The foregoing are some of the points on which war will be waged before 
] 2 But, in addition to the opposition on 
detailed points, there will be powerful pleading against the scheme on the 


) ground that it would place a monopoly(of the gas supply at the command of 
t 


one Company ; — powers being sought for the Company, absolute 
and exclusive of all the rights and privileges enjoyed by other companies, 


"> or by magistrates or local authorities, within the district. Under these 


= every other local company—even the Edinburgh and Leith—might 
e bought up; and the rights of the public would then be measured by the 
consciences of the Directors. The progress of the scheme will, on this 
ground, be eagerly watched by everyone connected with the gas industry, 
because if the large concessions which are asked be granted to Edinburgh, 
& precedent will be established of which other companies will not be slow 
to take advantage. 


THE PORTOBELLO TOWN COUNCIL AND THE EDINBURGH 
. ‘ GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 

A Special Meeting of the Portobello Town Council was held last Wed- 
nesday—Provost CurisT1An in the chair—to consider the Bill of the Edin- 
burgh Gas Company, to which reference is made above. 

The Provost said that until the Bill came into his hands he did not 
consider that the Council had proper locus standi to take action in the 
matter; but after reading it he was of opinion that it would be a great 
oversight if they allowed it to be brought before a Committee of the House 
of Commons without making some opposition. Having read several of the 
clauses, he said he took clause 6 to mean that the Company would manu- 
facture their meters and pipes in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
works, which would mean a@ very large manufactory on the ground they 
had bought. In Portobello the pressure was at present from 11-10ths to 
15-10ths; and the Bill proposed to maintain a pressure of 8-l0ths at the 
main. The quality of the gas was proposed to be 24 sperm candles; and 
the price was not to be less than 3s.6d. per 1000 cubie feet, while the Com- 
pany might raise it to 4s. He thought this would be sufficient to prove to 
— that the Company were applying for very extraordinary powers. 
a asked that they might, without leave, or without the consent of any 
ocal authority, supply the district mentioned with gas. The illuminating 

wed of the gas was to be less by 4 candles than that at present given in 
] ae (which was 28 candles); and the pressure was to be very low 
7 eed. Then the Company said they were going to put in the public 
—— @ union-jet burner, to consume 5 cubic feet an hour. The present 
urners consumed 1} cubic feet per hour; and the price was 3s. 8d. per 
1000 cubic feet. They were asking for powers to buy up every gas under- 
taking in the district. He took it that if the Bill passed, the gas supply 
- all the towns mentioned would fall into the Company’s hands, and then 
there could be no opposition. It was for the Couneif to consider whether or 
not it was in the interest of the burgh that the Bill should pass. At pre- 
= paid £300 or £400 a year to the local Company for gas. If the Bill 
ae the Council would have to pay about four times this amount to the 
aa urgh Company, and would have no power to dispute the charge, 

— the Company would have a monopoly. Let this monopoly be once 
= ablished, and they would never be able to unburden themselves of it. 
be was the time for them to consider what course they were to pursue. 
a e believed that the Bill would receive much greater opposition than the 
a ompany anticipated ; and he thought the Council would Sesemmies in their 

uty to the public if they did not oppose it so long as some of the clauses 
which he had read remained. They should, at all events, ask the Com- 
= of the House of Commons to exempt Portobello from the operation 
of the Act. As far as the gas supply of the burgh was concerned, they 
were, on the whole, not dissatisfied with it. There was this at least about 








the present system—that they could always have a hearing and a certain 
amount of remedy; but under the Bill they would have to completely 
prostrate themselves before the Edinburgh Company without being able 
to say a word, while the Company might saddle the burgh with a burden 
of about £1200 a year for gas. He thought they ought certainly to oppose 
the Bill. He did not think the opposition would cost more than £80 or 
£100; and he felt convinced that the public of Portobello would not 
grudge this amount if they were saved from an annual taxation of about 
2500. He therefore submitted the following motion :—* Seeing that the 
Edinburgh Gaslight Company are seeking extraordinary powers in a Bill 
about to be introduced into Parliament, more especially as regards the 
lighting of this town, the Town Council resolve to oppose the said effort, 
and to use every legal means to prevent the Edinburgh Gaslight Company 
from acquiring any right to supply the town of Portobello with gas.” 

Mr. Grieve thought they should have a little more information on the 
matter before deciding to oppose the Bill. They were indebted to the 
Provost for calling the meeting, because it was a very important subject ; 
but his difficulty was that the Edinburgh Gas Company already 
tomer to supply Portobello with gas, under their Act of 1840 or 1845. 

hey had never supplied gas in Portobello; and it was quite possible that 
they were only asking to renew these powers. He should like to know if 
these powers had lapsed. The powers they were now asking were quite 
unreasonable—to come into the town and open up streets without the 
sanction of the Police Commissioners ; and he agreed that they should be 
— in this matter. 

he Provost, in reply, said that by the Scotch law any Act of Parliament 
which had not been in operation for 40 years became null through 
desuetude. But granted that the Edinburgh Company's powers had not 
lapsed, there was a very great difference between the Act of 1840 and the 
Bill now under consideration. The Act of 1840 contained a clause that 
nothing in it should be construed to take away or diminish any rights, 
 ektey or powers which were then enjoyed by the Magistrates of Edin- 

urgh, Leith, or Portobello, whether in virtue of any previous Act of 
Parliament or otherwise. There was nothing in the present Bill to this 
effect ; they simply asked for powers to ignore.the right of any other body. 
What they had to deal with, however, were not old Acts. The Company 
were seeking to repeal nearly all their former Acts, and to have a new one 
passed which, in his opinion, and in the opinion of others well ve in 
such matters, was of a most extraordinary character, and one which no 
company should seek. But the ground on which he principally placed his 
—_ was the infringement of their rights, as of the local authorit 
of the burgh, by a private company. If the Council could reconcile itself 
to this, and allow such a thing to pass, he thought it was high time that 
the public should take the matter into their own hands. 

Mr. Forsytu seconded the motion. 

Bailie Tuomson said he had not seen the Bill. The electors had before 
them at the last election the question of the adoption of the Burghs Gas 
Supply (Scotland) Act; and it was then agreed that the matter should be 
postponed for a twelvemonth. They could raise the question again next 
year; and therefore they should ask Parliament to exclude them from the 
scope of the Bill. He might say he regretted that the electors did not see 
their way to support them at the last election; because, had they adopted 
the Gas Act, the burgh would have been in a very favourable position, and 
would not have been troubled by the Edinburgh —— Bill. As it 
was, they could not help it. They must go on now and oppose the Bill; 
but this would not, he believed, be so very expensive as sonfe thought. 
They had simply to lodge a petition to be excluded from the scope of the 
Act; and he had no doubt that, if their grounds were stated, Parliament 
would listen to them. This Bill would raise the whole question of gas 
supply in the district; and he was very much mistaken if the Company 
did not find themselves in a worse position than before. If the Edinburgh 
Corporation were to petition Parliament to delay the matter for another 
twelvemonth, and go in for a Bill of their own, to erect gas-works at 
Craigentinny, which was a more suitable site than Niddrie, they might have 
a Corporation supply of gas for the district, and be in a better position 
than at present. If in Glasgow they could make £100,000 a year out of 
their gas-works, then in Edinburgh, supplying a large district, they should 
have something like the same sum. Therefore, he had no doubt it would 
pay the Edinburgh Gas Company very well to have this Bill passed. But 

e considered that the Bill provided such a monopoly, and contained such 

asping powers, that Parliament would not pass it. He had hope that 
if they joined with the local Gas Companies and with the Corporation of 
Musselburgh, and if the Edinburgh Corporation would join them, Parlia- 
ment would not sanction the Bill. He regretted that the discussions they 
had had with the local Gas Company regarding the price of gas for the 
street lamps had not been made public; otherwise he believed the electors 
would have seen it to be their wisest course to adopt the Gas Act. 
Although they got on very well with the Gas Company, they sometimes 
had disputes; and he therefore thought, all things considered, if the mat- 
ter were in the hands of the Corporation, things would be much better. 

The Provost called Bailie Theansen's attention to the fact that the 
question before them was the Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill, and not 
what the Council were doing with the Portobello Gas Company. 

Bailie THomson submitted that the Bill raised the whole subject. If 
they were to oppose the Bill in Parliament, they must do so on good and 
sufficient queshe; and they opposed it on the ground that they could 
give the community more favourable terms, and that they had thoughts of 
adopting the Gas Act. 

The Provost: No; all that we have to do is to say that we consider this 
Bill contains provisions which are detrimental to the interests of the 
burgh, and that we are satisfied with the terms we get from the present 
Company. 

Bailie : Isay so. Idonotthink we have any fault to find with 
the Company ; but I think we should be a great deal better off if we either 
joined with bainburgh or adopted a scheme ofour own. This, I consider, 
would be a good reason for opposing the Bill, which I think is of a very 
grasping and monopolizing nature. 

After some further conversation, the motion was unanimously adopted, 
and was sent to the Provost’s Committee tocarry out. It was also resolved 
to communicate it to the Portobello Gas Company, with a view to co- 
wey in opposing the Bill; the Provost remarking that they were 
likely to join them. 

The Provost laid on the table a copy of the Bill, and said he believed 
they would not be alone in their opposition to it. 

After a few other remarks, the proceedings closed. 





OpposITION To THE Croypon Gas-Works PurcHase.—A strong opposition 
is threatened to the Bill which is being promoted by the Croydon Corpo- 
ration for the purchase by them of the works of the Gas Company. A 
representative Committee of pes wher numbering more than 100, and 
including several well-known public men of the locality, has been formed 
for the purpose, with Dr. Alfred Carpenter, J.P., at its head. The Com- 
mittee have called a meeting of those opposed to the project for to- 
morrow [Weteety) ; and the meeting of ratepayers to sanction or reject 
the pure will be held next Tuesday. 
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THE MARKET FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA DURING THE 
PAST YEAR. 


Messrs. Brapsury anD Hirscu’s “ ANNUAL REVIEW.” 

We have received from Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch, of Mason’s 
Buildings, Liverpool, a copy of their “‘ Annual Review of the Market for 
Sulphate of Ammonia during 1886,” for notice in the JouRNAL, as on 
previous occasions. It is divided into five parts: (1) A General Review of 
the Market; (2) the Chemical Section; (3) the Agricultural Section ; (4) 
the Commercial Section and Summary ; and (5) the Statistical Section. 

In their General Review, Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch remark, in 
reference to sulphate of ammonia, that the market during the closing 
months of the year was on a sounder and more health-portending basis 
than it had been for a decade; and if they refrain from saying that specu- 
lation and its pernicious influence have been eliminated from it, they can 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that perhaps never has there been 
less tendency towards speculative enterprise, and rarely such a desire to 
see business get back into the old steady ways and natural courses of the 
time before the market became the football of reckless operators. They’ 
cite the following as the principal events in the sulphate trade during the 
past year :—The issue of the prize essays competed for under the direction 
of the Chilian Nitrate Producers; the practical working of the Sulphate 
of Ammonia Producers’ Association; and the crusade inaugurated under 
its auspices to make the farmers better acquainted with the manurial 
value, and to educate them in the uses of. sulphate of ammonia for crop 

urposes. The subject of the essays is fully dealt with in the Agricultural 
Bection of the “ Review ;” but in regard thereto and to the other “ events ” 
mentioned above, Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch make the following 
remarks :—“‘ The question has frequently been asked lately, Why ammonia 
manufacturers have not bestirred themselves, and seem to be calmly look- 
ing on, allowing without demur the palm of superiority to be torn from 
their grasp? This — indeed, to be the case, when looking at the 
matter superficially. But there is a good deal to be said in their defence; 
and their inaction will be less wondered at, and can be explained, when 
we observe the relative positions of nitrate and sulphate, especially when 
viewed from a producér’s point of vantage. There is in the first place 
the wnlimited production of the one (nitrate), which “ Salitreros” on 
the West Coast have, for the past two years or more, been scheming 
incessantly to keep in check; and the constant dread that the pre- 
sent combination of pane may break down at any unforeseen 
moment, and the market be in consequence flooded beyond its powers 
of absorption—the immediate consequence of which would be that 
prices would be doomed to rule ata ruinous level until the weaker brethren 
in the trade had ‘gone to the wall.’ Now when, in seeking for similar 
conditions in the sulphate production, we turn the light of inquiry fully 
upon this market, but a very cursory glance will show us how widely the 
situation differs, and how easily we can discern the fallacy of sulphate 
equally becoming a drug upon the market. Of course, we all know that 
the production of sulphate goes on steadily increasing year by year, as the 
natural result of the constantly growing consumption, and the extended 
uses of coal gas; but, taking it for granted that the annual increase from 
this source is some 4000 to 5000 tons, what is it, after all, when evidently 
the consumption is magnified in the same degree ? It must be within the 
knowledge of everybody in the trade that the production cannot be inde- 
finitely increased—in fact, not beyond present limits—unless prices should 
advance again to a sufficiently high level to revive the carbonizing, &c., 
experiments, which, in the course of last year, were more or less abandoned 
as unremunerative at the present value of gas tar and liquor. Hence, 
while there is a ready sale for all the sulphate of ammonia produced, 
corporations, gas companies, or private individuals do not feel them- 
selves called upon, especially when considering the small profits now 
realized, to put their hands into their pockets for the award of prizes 
to increase consumption ; recognizing also the fact that even should the 
demand at some future day outstrip the production, prices would not, 
except very temporarily, reach an extreme level, as long as nitrate values 
did not advance concurrently, but remained at a lowebb. The farmers 
would, in these times of severe competition, be obliged to revert to 
nitrate. We do not, of course, wish to intimate that no good could 
be derived from a prize being offered on the best uses of sulphate of 
ammonia. The skilled evidence and the practical experience of the 
whole world would be concentrated upon this subject ; and it would be a 
stronghold built to ward off future attacks by the lieges of nitrate. The 
Sulphate of Ammonia Producers’ Association, after an experience of 
twelve months’ working, may, no doubt, congratulate itself upon some of 
the results achieved, principally upon extending the use of sulphate among 
the farmers, many of whom seem hitherto to have been unaware that 
they could buy so valuable a manure almost at their own doors. A very 
large number of handbills, circulars, and pamphlets (and among them we 
may name as specially appropriate those by Messrs. F. J. Lloyd, W. Foster, 
Professor Church, &c.) were distributed last spring, with a most satisfactory 
effect, for the sales increased wonderfully; and many of the smaller gas- 
works found an outlet for the whole of their production—realizing, of 
course, better prices than they could obtain in the open market. That the 
Association has not achieved the coveted improvement in values (that 
associations of this kind rarely possess the power, even if they had the 
wish to raise prices, is perhaps best shown in the result of the formation 
of a kindred Tar Producers’ Association, products having declined in value 
since its constitution) is, in so far, not much to be regretted, when it is 
patent that such a circumstance, if not fostered by the ordinary laws of 
trade, could only be brought about by artificial means, and a fictitious 
state of things—we may again point to the experiences of last March—will 
not last long ; and, as openly avowed, it is not the aim of the Association 
to create an artificial market. The knowledge disseminated amongst its 
members has, no doubt, aided materially in averting falls during times 
of dulness—apparent or real—and in preventing the more remote and 
small producers from being imposed upon; and it will, no doubt, in the 
future also blunt, and reduce in effect, mischievous schemes of speculative 
operators.” As regards trade in general, the authors say they can “ happily 
descry symptoms of a brighter future ;” and the ramifications of a general 
improvement will, they think, eventually benefit the long-suffering farmer 
in raising the value of agricultural produce, and in this way also benefit 
the manure manufacturer, sulphate producer, &c. They therefore enter 
the New Year more hopefully than it has been their privilege for a long 
time to do. 

In the Chemical Section of their “ Review,” the authors confess that 
they have little of what is original to offer. They, however, give a few 
facts bearing upon the future of sulphate of ammonia. On this they say: 
“ The first question to enter one’s mind, especially at the present juncture, 
will naturally be in respect to the chances of increase or decrease of pro- 
duction—whether chemical science or conditions otherwise favourable to 
an increase point to a larger quantity of sulphate being made available, 
and whether also a decrease, although little thought of as being within the 
range of probability, ate perhaps, after all be a not too remote contin- 
gency. We need say but little as far as an increase is concerned. We have 
so often propounded the statement that for the present, and probably for 
some time to come, we shall have to look principally to the gas-works for 








our supply of ammonia, that details are hardly worth repeating; and the ~ 
steady increase every year from this source will never seriously affect the 
conditions of the market. It cannot have any influence upon the near future, 7 
Shale-oil works, from which the next largest revenue is derived, seem to | 
have touched the maximum as far as their production of ammonia is con. 
cerned. This supply has been an eminent factor during the past year, as 
without it there would have been a great scarcity of sulphate. The sulphate 
derived from coke-ovens has not appreciably augmented ; nor has the yield 
from blast-furnaces increased in anything like the dimensions it was ex- 
pected to do. At the present low value of sulphate, expensive and costly pro. | 
cesses to recover it cannot possibly be made to pay. As regards carbonizing 
works, these have, with very few exceptions, been driven out of existence; 
and balance-sheets cannot show favourable figures while all the products § 
give such poor returns. Efforts to increase production have almostentirely | 
ceased ; and they will probably not be reyived—at least not until prices © 
are again sufficiently remunerative. Of course, we must not disregard the | 
possibilities in this latter respect. Plant, patents, &c.,exist in abundance; | 
and the production may be increased again at the tempting moment.” ~ 
As regards a possible decrease, the authors consider that this need not be Bi 
a from what was at one time cane to be the most serious opponent 
of modern times to gas—viz., the electric light. In their opinion, what 
really threatens the gas industry more than the electric light ever did is 
oil gas and fuel; and they think it possible that inroads will be made by 
these at an early date upon coal gas consumption, and, as a consequence, 
upon the production ofammonia. In support of this belief, they refer to the 
recent formation of the Hydrocarbon Light and Fuel Company—noticed a 
few weeks since in our columns—for the utilization of petroleum, shale oils, 
and other fluid hydrocarbons, for the production of fixed gases for illumi- 
nating and heating purposes. They also make passing reference to the 
Cleckheaton experiment with the “ Avery” gas, and to the appointment 
by the Glasgow Corporation of a Committee to consider the question of 
the production of gas from oil, alluded to by our Glasgow Correspondent 
last week. As to the approaching “deluge” of petroleum with which 
Mr. Charles Marvin has threatened us, the authors regard this as a f 
“ weighty matter which is likely still more to influence the production of “7G 
gas from oil; it being probably the means of further reducing the cost of ; 
the material for distillation.” They say they have “sounded a note of 7% 
alarm—perhaps too early some may think”—but they consider they are 45 
justified in their remarks by what is passing. ‘“ Reviews of this kind ~~) 
would,” they add, “be wanting in breadth and lucidity and fail to 4 
interest, were not such burning facts brought forward; and if the 
roduction of ammonia resulting from the distillation of coal for 
fighting purposes is likely to be reduced, consumers of sulphate cannot ; 
be warned too soon.” Tar, of course, they point out, would be affected i 
in a similar way, ard the products therefrom would eventually become ; 
scarce and dear. The allusion to tar naturally leads to a passing 99%; 
reference to the recent discoveries of saccharine and quinine therein, A 
and to what has been the question of the year for gas manufacturers—its 
utilization for retort firing. These discoveries, the authors admit, are  —~ 
“great triumphs of chemical science,” apart from their commercial im- a 
rtance ; but they do not believe they will resuscitate tar from its present 4 
amentable position. As to the burning of tar they say: “It seems a pity ig 
to burn a material so replete with such an overwhelming number of inter- 4 
esting and useful chemical products (some 120 compounds having been i 
discovered already). But, unfortunately, unlike coal, iron, salt, chemicals, a 
&c., the output cannot be reduced ; for as long as coal gas is manufactured, “ 
tar is an inevitable residual, and when the market is glutted as now, other - 
means of disposal than distillation must be sought for. It might be used q 
more for asphalting roads, yards, paths, &c., for sanitary purposes, and so 
on. But meanwhile, burning it, seems to sever the Gordian knot quickest; yp 
and its value for fuel in the gas-works themselves is stated to be fully 
equal to the value which can be obtained for it in the open market. Fears 
have been expressed that the coke heaps would become more cumber- 
some if tar was burned to any extent. But there is generally a good 
demand for coke at this season of the year; and the problem resolves itself 
to a question of £ s.d. Circumstances must actuate the individual pro- 
ducers.” Reference is then made to the recent use of ammoniacal liquor for ~~ 
extinguishing fires; and the authors state that this valuable property of i 
the liquor was pointed out some time ago by Mr. Watson Smith, F.C.S., 
but never practically exemplified till the occurrence of the fire at Lewes ~~ 
last August, which our readers will recollect. The use of sulphate of “| 
ammonia to prevent accidents from contact with flame was explained ~ 
recently by the medical lecturer to an ambulance class. Clothes, dress 
fabrics, &c., become non-inflammable when steeped in a solution of sul- 
phate; and the tenderest tints are not injured thereby if a little care is 
exercised in selecting a neutral salt. The material exposed to the flame is 
simply charred—it does not take fire. This section of the “ Review” 
closes with brief allusions to the attempt made to produce ammonia from 
atmospheric nitrogen, of which nothing fresh was heard during the past 
year. “This,” the authors say, “would indeed be our cheapest and 
unfailing source of ammonia, could it be successfully and remuneratively 4 
abstracted—which it may be some day; and then the French chemist’s 
dream of cheap nitrogen would be realized.” . : 
The greater portion of the Agricultural Section of the “ Review” is 
devoted to a summary of the prize essays on nitrate of soda to which 
reference has already been made. Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch confess 
at the outset that they expected to find in them much that is one-sided i 
and unsupported by previous experience ; and in this they say they have ~~ @ 
not been Toeopetetel. Nitrate of soda appears to be.extolled throughout. 
In view of the article specially dealing with this subject, which appears in- 
another column to-day, further reference to this portion of the “ Review” 
is scarcely necessary.* The authors close this section of the “ Review” 
by quoting the letter addressed by Mr. T. Brown, of King’s Lynn, to the 7 
Chemical News, on the unfavourable results of the use of sulphate of ~~ 
ammonia on certain soils, and reproduced in the Journnat for the 11th of 
May last (p. 883). Mr. Brown, it may be remembered, stated towards the 
end of his letter that if ammoniacal salts were used indiscriminately and 
unwisely, the result would be an unjust condemnation of this valuable 
source of available nitrogen in agriculture; and, as an example of a most 
unwise use of them, he instanced their employment as a top-dressing to 
wheat crops on chalk soils. A subsequent letter addressed by Mr. J. 
Hughes, F.C.S., to the Mark Lane Express showed, however, that “ sul- 
phate of ammonia associated with superphosphate” (which is generally 
the case) “is far more likely to be retained in the soil for subsequent use 
as plant food than when applied separately as a top-dressing by itself.” 
The Commercial Section of the ‘ Review” is probably the most impor- ~ 
tant one for our readers; and we give it in its entirety :— : 
When in March last prices suddenly advanced about £3 per ton, great ~ 
hopes were raised in the breasts of producers ; most of them believing that 
the halcyon days of the past were approaching again, and that at least one 
of their great troubles in respect to the low values of their residuals was 
over. They seemed to forget, under the momentary influence of the 
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* We may here remark that, curiously enough, the article referred to was in type 
before Messrs, Bradbury and Hirsch’s “ Review” reached us.—Ep, J. G. L. 
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citement, the existence and severe competition of nitrate. They were un- 
mindful that such a rise, even if it had proved natural, would, at the end of 
season, most likely not be maintained. They would not imagine that in 
his, like every other market, a sudden upward rush of prices brings out 
n army of small speculators, anxious to turn an honest penny, and by 
vyhich means prices are still further driven up beyond legitimate limits. 
We confess we were misled ourselves for a time; we thought the 
‘bear” operators, after having such a long innings at “hitting the 
nail on the head,” had finally “split the board.” It may have 
pplied in some cases; but generally it was a wrong impression. 
As we know now, it was simply a desperate effort by a clique, who 
held large quantities of nitrate of soda, and who, by driving sulphate 
values beyond a natural level, and to a point where it could not compete 
with nitrate, anticipated that consumers, who, at the then height of the 
eason, had to buy the one or the other of these commodities, would 
entirely forsake sulphate, and confine themselves to nitrate only; thus 
enabling the holders of the latter to realize handsome profits. Strange as 
t may appear, the consumption of nitrate was, however, not increased in 
he slightest ; and, as the very speculators who were “‘ bulls” on the nitrate 
market had previously been “ bears” on the sulphate market, the natural 
ponclusion is that they must have lost ee Renee having burnt 
he candle at bothends. This brings us to notice the commercial disasters 
which took place about the middle of the year, and when the equipoise of 
he market was rudely disturbed (although not for long) by the London 
failures. Leaving these two exceptional circumstances aside, the steady 
one and the almost unshakable position of the market during the past 
ear becomes very remarkable, and the difference between the highest and 
he lowest point is simply a question of shillings. During January and 
february, the prices ruling were between £10 10s. and £11 5s. Fd 
on; and from May to December between £11 5s. and £10 10s. The 

ificial and inflated prices during March and April, for the sake of 
naking this bird’s-eye glance complete, ranged between £11 15s. and 
p14 5s. Now, although there seems nothing striking in this course 
f figures—ignoring the fictitious inflation during March and April— 
tt becomes remarkably so when comparing it side by side with nitrate 
alues; and for better elucidation we will go back to the end of 1885. 
We find between September and November of that year the prices 
of the two commodities almost identical; but during the month of 


Bs December, nitrate was from 10s. to 15s. dearer—i.e., ton for ton, leaving 


ny intrinsic values out of calculation. Similar circumstances pre- 
ailed during January, 1886; and in February prices were once more 
qual. Now, in spite of what foreign chemists, writers of prize pamphlets, 
nd advocates of nitrate generally have stated and demonstrated, Ysa is 
he potent and undeniable factor that between May and the close of the 
ear sulphate maintained an advance averaging about £2 per ton over 
hitrate, and very recently this difference in favour of sulphate has even 
een exceeded: Whether the limited production and the well-sustained 

emand of sulphate, previously referred to, has anything to do with this 
eculiar circumstance—peculiar because it upsets all learned and theoretical 

octrines of recent years—we may leave others to decide; it has certainly 

een a discomfiture to such speculators for a fall as remained after the 

isasters of last summer, and who must have found themselves seriously 

ong in their anticipations that the values of sulphate and nitrate would 

e running parallel during the autumn and winter. This does not explain, 

owever, why nitrate during December, 1885, and January, 1886, was 

earer than sulphate. The only explanation we can give, and which we 
hink is the correct one, is that the price of nitrate was then artificially 
paintained. Sulphate asserted itself as soon as the principal consuming 
eason (February) arrived, and would, beyond a doubt—basing our state- 
ment upon the bond fide Continental, &c., demand—have ruled above the 
value of nitrate during March and April, even without the inflation pro- 
fuced by the speculative movement. 

We think the past year has conclusively proved that the cry of “ Over- 
production” has been raised originally without cause and without due 

onsideration. It was the influence of nitrate becoming felt which first 
made the sulphate market more elastic; and this was mistaken by man 
for over-production. We first strongly protested against it in our “‘ Review” 
for 1883; and the strong, and evidently conclusive arguments then used, 
and again prominently brought forward since, have become faits accomplis. 
Stocks, as a rule, have been less during the past year than ever were held 
before; makers, after the severe ordeals they had undergone in past years, 
wisely avoiding an accumulation of stocks, which had always proved an 
unhealthy and threatening feature, but disposing of them discreetly and 
with due caution. 

The disposal of sulphate on the market brings us toa question, easily 
asked, but answered only with difficulty, It is: ‘‘ Why is it that there is 
such a large quantity of sulphate offered and sold by tender?” It cannot 

be because better prices are realized in this way than by the more direct 
way of offering a parcel at what is considered a good market price. Our 
experience is that the full market value is rarely realized; the price 
obtained being often shillings below. This mode of business, too, is o jec- 

onable to most buyers. They disclose their intention without ever being 
sure of securing a ome ; and it is but human nature never to make too 
high a bid, when there is a — of succeeding at the lower one. Hence it 

srare that a buyer offers full value. It may be argued from this that 
such means of disposal of a production is detrimental to the interests of 
b — manufacturers ; and canny Scotch producers have never resorted 

As regards the coming and future production, it has already been shown 
that no fears need be entertained concerning its disposal, be it a question 
of the utility of ammonia as a manure being usurped, or of the output out- 
stripping the demand. The mechanical condition of sulphate—i.e., its fine 
crystallization, and the absence of deliquescence—will maintain for it the 
sole use in ammoniacal mixed manures, especially for such purposes of 
ow ten and fixing the quality of guanos, &c.; or for compound 

ertilizers for the Colonies and Transatlantic shipments generally. As 
regards the immediate future—i.e., the coming season—producers and 
cere alike display some anxiety about the probable course of prices. 

roducers naturally are hoping for an improved standard of values, to 
recompense them for their deficient revenue from this source during the 
past; and consumers (perhaps the more anxious of the two) have their 
fs mene ee to fill—aftful reports from this side having, no doubt, 
induced them to postpone their yomaen beyond the usual period, in 
er ge of a lower range of values. Mundus vult decipi. They 
evi — allowed themselves willingly to be misled, because “the wish 
oe iy ieee ee =< feel sorry that they have not profited by 
eng Repent, y must have seen “how the wind blew” during the 
operators on this side—no doubt with selfish motives; and as these pre- 
merge have proved wrong, why should they eventually rove right the 
a ts) season? As we have said, speculation—i.e., “bear” speculation 
~ ~ oa n, more or less, conspicuous by its absence of late, consequently 
. ery - e has been sold for spring delivery. The natural conclusion to be 
" “he on this is that consumers in Germany, in France, in Belgium, in 

oland, in Spain, not to mention America, have as yet the bulk, if not 


Lower prices were constantly prophesied by the © 





the whole of their supplies to draw ; and they perhaps forget the fact thai 
there will not be large stocks to fall back upon, as was the case before. 
We have no wish to imply that extreme rates will prevail, or will have to 
be paid ; but to let it be known that the distance maintained hitherto in the 
quotations between nitrate and sulphate is likely toremain fully established. 
In the more distant future, we can see India, with its rapidly increasing 
wheat production, as a good and large customer. America, whose pro- 
duction of sulphate is not likely to increase, will have to look to England 
for the bulk of her necessities ; and, judging from the very large increase 
of her nitrate imports, her requirements in sulphate may be more than at 

resent anticipated. France, Belgium, and Holland are constantly taking 
| ae quantities ; Spain has an improving demand ; and Italy is waking 
up to the necessities of ammoniacal manures. There is a possible chance 
a very low nitrate prices after March next, should the combination of 
nitrate producers break up; but even then it is a question whether sul- 
phate will materially suffer thereby. 

In reference to the deliveries during the past year, as regards quality, 
regret must be expressed that a great many complaints have arisen in con- 
sequence of the inferiority of the salt delivered. Generally, of course, a 
gas manager or a manufacturer takes pride in the quality of his sulphate ; 
but there seem to be many yet who harbour the erroneous impression 
that when they send out 24 per cent. ammonia their duty is done. It may 
be as well to remind them that buyers do not care to pay for tons of water 
instead of sulphate ; that free acid rots the bags, even before they can be 
shipped; and that buyers soon put a red mark against these inferior 
parcels. It is needless to say after this that they cannot, and seldom do, 
realize the prices which are readily paid for known good makers of good 
—- and quality. 

Before proceeding to give, as usual, a full and complete account of the 
market, we think it would interest our readers to be initiated in, and have 
put plainly before them, the enormous fall in values during recent years, 
not alone in ammonia, but also in the industry so closely linked with it— 
viz., the products distilled from tar :— 


Comparative Prices from 1882 to 1886.* 





1884. | 1885. {| 1886. 





Benzol, 50 p.ct., per gallon. . | t 1/7 

Creosote, per gallon. . . . -/% Ii |} -/8 / ~/03 

Anthracene, per cent. . ° | | -/6 

Pitch,perton. . . »« « « / 

Sulphate ofammonia . . .| £20 7/6 | £19 5s, | £16 
t 


* The highest prices in each year are only given. 
t This price was obtained only during a brief period, under 


16/- 

| (£14 5/-+ 
| | £11 7/6 
| 





exceptional circumstances. 

This tremendous fall in tar and liquor products had serious effects upon 
the financial position of many distillers, and, in coming generously to their 
aid, the gas companies have exercised a wise principle ; for even the reduc- 
tions made on the existing contracts left the latter a much better return 
than could possibly have been realized in the open market. If it were 
possible to extend such principles to commerce in general—i.e., between 
the manufacturer and the contractor for his products—a feeling of mutual 
helpfulness and a consideration of each other’s best interests would be 
engendered. 

We now give the course of the market during 1886 :— 

January.—The market displayed favourable symptoms. Large orders 
came in from France and Belgium ; the Germans more or less abstaining, 
under the impression that a lasting improvement would be impossible. 
There was a marked absence of speculation, although, no doubt, the 
me yy values did not suit the operators’ books. A very firm tone pre- 
vailed at the close ; the advance during the month being about 10s. per ton. 
The quotations were: Hull, £11 2s. 6d.; Leith, £10 17s. 6d. to £11; Liver- 
pool, £10 15s. to £10 17s. 6d. The supplies during the whole of the month 
seemed small; and the shipments indicated that the consumption was on 
a larger scale. 

February.—The hard weather on the Continent made the demand more 
sluggish; consumers there displaying no eagerness to fill their require- 
ments. Speculators attempted to seize this opportunity to force prices to 
a lower level, but were unsuccessful, stocks being low ; and they themselves 
had to cover previous sales. Beet-sugar had come to a low range again ; 
and although it was argued that ammonia must suffer in consequence, 
this prediction was not realized. The market again closed firm: Hull, 
£11 7s. 6d.; March and April delivery being, however, offered at £11 5s. 
Heavy shipments were made from Liverpool; and £11 2s. 6d. to £11 5s. was 
eventually paid. The Germans were gradually coming in towards the end 
of the month; and there were some American orders. 

March.—Between a cornering of “ bears” and a rush of “bulls,” values 
were forced up about £3 per ton—an advance most unexpected by all con- 
cerned, perhaps hardly anticipated by the nitrate ring. This rise brought 
out not only a number of small and outside speculators, but it also gave 
Hamburg dealers, if not also consumers, an opportunity to resell their 
purchases at good profits; and altogether a most artificial state of things 
appears to have been created. Matters went so far that sulphate was 
actually imported into Hull—the seat of the heaviest speculation ; and it 
arrived in large and small quantities from the North and the South. Even 
our Dutch neighbours contributed to swell the Hull stocks abnormally. 
Producers became very sanguine, and looked towards £15 as a not improb- 
able figure, in spite of forward sulphate being quoted even then at £3 per 
ton less. We will, in this instance, recite the doings of each week sepa- 

ly, interesting as the antics of the market will be to our friends :—First 
Week: A poor home demand, frost and snow interfering with agricultural 
operations ; still prices were fully maintained—Hull and Leith, £11 5s. to 
£11 7s. 6d.; Liverpool, £11 2s. 6d. to £11 5s. Second Week: An increased 
demand, in spite of an adamant soil and its coverlet of snow. Speculators 
were eager buyers; and there did not seem to exist enough sulphate to 
meet the demand. The advance was fully 10s. per ton on the preceding 
week; and quotations closed—Hull, £12; Leith, £1] 15s. to £11 17s. 6d. ; 
Liverpool, £11 12s. 6d. to £11 15s, Third Week: Sulphate never appeared 
so scarce before; and, seeing the desperate eagerness of buyers, it was not 
a matter of surprise that 25s. to 30s. further advance was obtained. Fears 
were entertained that all the sulphate sold for delivery at Hull would not 
be delivered, and, milder weather setting in, the position was further 
aggravated. The advance was now fully £2 per ton since the beginning of 
the month. Fourth and Last Week: Great excitement prevailed most of 
the time; prices gravitating at Hull between £14 and £14 10s., while 
London, Leith, and Liverpool did not share in the forced-up prices to any- 
thing like the same extent. The top seemed, however, to have been 
touched ; and many dealers and small speculators were anxious to realize 
their profits. Thus, at the close of March, sulphate was freely offered at 
£14 f.0.b. Hull. 

April.—A most terrible collapse came; and the warning words uttered 
in our March (private) report had a deeper meaning than we ourselves 
anticipated. Not alone was the whole of the advance lost, but prices 
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actually receded to the January level. The fali from the highest point 
was about £4 ton ; consequently, £1 more than the whole advance in 
March. The immense stocks accumulated at Hull weighed heavily upon 
the market, and they had eventually to be sold at a great sacrifice. The 
demand for consumption was unfortunately small, though the lateness of 
the season indica that it would improve. Closing quotations were: 
Hull and Leith, £10 12s. 6d.; Liverpool and London, £10 10s. (the latter 
on “ Beckton” terms). 

May.—The comparative facility to recover itself in spite of disturbing 
influences proved the latent stability and undiminished powers of the 
market. A good home trade appeared to have reduced the stocks rapidly ; 
and as the production was falling off, the steady tone of the market can 
be eect for. The large inquirers for forward delivery led producers 
to look hopefully to the future. Prices at close: Hull, £11 to £11 2s. 6d. ; 
Live: 1, £10 15s. to £11; Leith and London, £10 lds. (the latter on 
“Beckton” terms). These !prices were obtained in spite of a fall in 
nitrate to £9 per ton. 

June.—There seemed to be very little life in the market; consumers 
being prevented from operating by the low quotations sent out by specu- 
lators. The financial difficulties in the London market, too, caused 
a check; and, consequently, prices hardly moved. The quotations were 
(excepting a temporary relapse on the first sign of the London difficulties, 
of 5s. to 10s. per ton): Hull, £11 to £11 2s. 6d.; Leith and Liverpool, 
£10 17s. 6d. to £11. 

July.—There were no changes in values; and the market was in a most 
Soe state. Very little business was done either in present or forward 

elivery ; the small production naturally being against the possibility of a 
large “spot” business. The further reduction of nitrate prices cast a 
cloud over the market, though intrinsically it was hardly yet cheaper than 
sulphate. This fall in nitrate indicated, however, that syndicates—how- 
ever powerful and unanimous—fail, after all, to maintain prices artificially 





how bare of stock consumers were. We foreshadowed then that owing to | 
this latter circumstance, there would probably be no material decling 
during October and November, as is generally expected to be the case, and | 
our prognostication has proved correct. Prices during the first half of the 
month were from £11 2s. 6d. down to £10 15s.; and from £10 13s. 9d. up 
to £10 17s. 6d. during the latter half. ; ot hy : 

October.—No material change occurred. A steadily continuing demand 
gave producers an opportunity to place their parcels without pressure, 
At the same time, any advance attempted was stoutly resisted by buyers, 
Thus prices bower a | at the same level during the whole of the month; | 
only those parcels which were sold by the tender touching lower points, 
Speculators, anticipating lower prices during November and December, 
sold freely for such delivery on the basis of £10 10s. Prices closed: Hull 
£10 12s. 6d.; Leith and Liverpool, £10 7s. 6d. to £10 10s. _ _& 

November.—A series of attempts were made to force prices down, with 
the object, no doubt, to secure a profit on the low-priced sales previously — 
made by speculators. There was a vain hope that the same depth of 7 
values as at the end of 1885 would again be reached—viz., about £10. It ~ 
is history that these manceuvres were unsuccessful, to which circumstance ~ 
the tact of manufacturers no doubt greatly contributed. The scarcity of 
supplies was very remarkable; and it at one time seemed likely to induce © 
an upward movement. However, the highest price realized was £10 lis, 
(at Hull) ; the market closing steady. : f 

December.—The course of prices must have been highly satisfactory to 
the producers. The unbroken steady advance and the healthful tone indi. 
cated the soundness of the position; it also made clear the position of 
consumers who, though unwillingly, were forced to satisfy their most 
urgent requirements—showing thereby that they held no stocks. 

he Statistical Section of the “Review” is devoted exclusively to tables, 

from which we select the following :—- 






































































































for any length of time; the great law of supply and demand being lost Production, Deliveries, and Exports » fe of Ammonia during . 

sight of. Values at the end of the month were: Hull, £11 5s. to £11 7s. 6d.; the Past Three Years. on 

Leith and Liverpool, £11 2s. 6d. to £11 5s . ; 1884, 1885. a. Sen 

August.—The price and the conditions of the market were almost iden- | Production— — tases Tons. Tons. ons. m 

tical with those of July. Although on the eve of the Continental autumn y= omg iene, and Scotland, 87,000 .. 97,000 .. 108,000 app 

season, a rather dull tone was apparent at the close; and this tendency | ppliveries and Exports— Ses cnet Mocca: 0 : hav 

could therefore hardly be viewed with gratification. Still, as it was known Germany, Denmark, Sweden, &c. 85,000 .. 89,000 .. 84,000 See 

that consumers held no stocks, producers, by their own action, seemed to France, Spain, and Italy . 18,000 . 12,000 .. 16,000 os 

control the future of the market. Quotations at close: Hull, £11 2s. 6d. to Belgium and Holland ~ 10,000 14,000 . Lynd = 

£11 5s.; Leith and Liverpool, £11 to £11 2s. 6d. America and the song amy Sia 7,000 5,000 + 10; ot 

September.—The tendency was downward during the first fortnight; —, per we te re | auoete "49.000 91.000 .. 22,000 a = 

the dulness noticed at the end of August becoming accentuated. The | gtocks, 2 ue ai gh “| 3,000 6,000 .. 2,000 dat 

demand during the second half of the month caused, however, a favour- — o—emmne pas 

able rally. The inquiries were principally for immediate parcels—proving 87,000 97,000 .. 103,000 st 

Comparative Weekly Prices of Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda during the Year 1886. F - 

Sulphate of Nitrate of Sulphate of| Nitrate of Sulphate of| Nitrate of Sulphate of! Nitrateof og 

Week ending Ammonia. Soda. | Weekending | Ammonia. Soda. Week ending | Ammonia. Soda. || Weekending | Ammonia.| Soda. 2: @ 

Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. || | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. Go 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. 4d. s. d. ee s. 4d. - 

Jan eg. 10 6 1l 14 | April 8. |} 12 9 1l 8 July 8. ./] ll O 9 3 Oct. 2. . | 10 9 9 14 4 

# 9. 10 7% | 11 0 a as och See |, eee - ioe. tf ae ae 9 14 St 9 0 ‘iy 

ar, eee Ree we Seer 2 12 14 | ll O — ent eS 9 0 » 16. .| 10 7% 9 14 pt 

ia a 10 9 | ll 1% » 24. ll 9 1l 0 a MES oP eS 8 104 -~ £2. =| ae 9 14 th 

ane HO; hae | Meg 1. | 8 8 10 6 ee ll 3 9 0 TS ane oF 9 0 ei 

Feb. 6. ll 3 ll 14 AS Pere ae 9 9 Aug. 7. 1l 44 9 0 || Nov. 6. .| 10 6 9 0 P 

Tien: ie 11 8 11 14 oo. aes Tt eee 9 3 i 1l 3 9 1s | , %IW. .| 10 6 9 14 bs 
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SUFFOCATION BY GAS IN DUNDEE. 

A fatality similar in character to that which recently occurred at 
Carrick-on-Suir, as reported in the Journa last week, was witnessed in 
Dundee on Tuesday, the 28th ult.; the sufferers being the occupants of a 
portion of a two-storey tenement in Milne’s West Wynd, in that city. The 
ground floor-was occupied by a Mrs. Maliff and her daughter; and on 
Christmas Day they were joined by William Maliff, who came to spend 
the holidays with his mother and sister. On Monday last week a a 
Carlin paid a visit to the Maliffs, and stayed all night, and the last time 
any of them were seen was in the evening of that day. On the following 
morning a millwoman called at the house, but failed to obtain admittance. 
As the ay wore on, none of the Maliffs making an appearance, the fears 
of the neighbours were aroused. Eventually the house was forcibl 
entered, when Mrs. Maliff and her daughter were found lying in bed dead. 
Mrs. Carlin lay on the floor; and William Maliff was in another bed. 
They were both alive, but quite overpowered; and they were at once 
removed to the Infirmary. The house, as well as the adjoining one, was 
found to be full of gas; and the Corporation Gas Manager (Mr. §. M‘Crae) 
was sent for. As the tenement was not 
once concluded that the street main had be 
escaping from it. His men were accordin 
the street it was discovered that the m 


rovided with gas, Mr. M‘Crae at 
en broken, and that the gas was 
ngly set to work ; and on openin 

ain—a 2-inch pipe—was fractured. 





It was about 3 feet in the soil, and situated about that distance from the 
west gable of the tenement. Owing to the frost, the causeway blocks and 
the ground immediately below were sealed, so that the gas must have 
found an opening laterally underneath the tenement and obtained access 
to the house occupied by the Maliffs, as well as the adjoining house, through 
the openings in the floor. Whether the fracture had been caused by the 
frost or the passage of a heavily laden cart over the spot is unknown; but 
it was thought that the accident must have been of recent occurrence, a8 
Mrs. Clark, the tenant of the next house, was unaware of any smell of gas — 
when she left for her work at six o’clock on Tuesday morning. In the 
course of the evening the gas-pipe was repaired; and the odour of gas 
passed off. The examination of the pipe by Mr. M‘Crae and his assistants 
showed that the fracture was only a slight one—so small, indeed, that it © 
was with difficulty that a sheet of paper could be forced into it. A very © 
remarkable thing is that in Mrs. Maliff’s house a paraffin lamp was burn- © 
ing brightly on the mantelpiece, and had done so all night; and it is inex: © 
plicable how there could be an escape of gas sufficient to overpower the © 
occupants of the house without coming in contact with the lighted lamp, / 
and so causing an explosion. After their admission to the Infirmary, | 
Mrs. Carlin and William Maliff received every attention the medical officers — 
could give; but the latter died early on Wednesday morning, and the 
former at night, neither having recovered consciousness. 
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THE GENERAL GAS LIGHTING AND HEATING COMPANY 
OF pone se aes 
The report of the Directors of this Company, which was presented at the 
pnual pe a of shareholders held in Brussels on the 20th ult., stated 
hat the position of the Company’s affairs set forth in the preceding report 
ad not improved. The depression in trade, coupled with the reduced 
ue of residual products and the competition of other systems of light- 
ng, had a serious effect on the Company’s business in the twelve months 





r buyers, nding Aug. 31, 1885; and these causes combined to prejudicially affect 
month; j he working in the similar period closing at the corresponding date last 
P points, § ear. Beyond this the receipts suffered in consequence of reductions which 
cem ber, § ad been made in the price of gas, and which had not been compensated 


d: Hull, © 















br by any appreciable increase in consumption. The most important of 
hese reductions had been made too recently to allow of any judgment 


wn, With | WBeing formed as to its result; but the Directors expressed a hope that by 
eviously @ naking these concessions they would eventually bring about improved 
lepth of © ssults, In the meantime they are endeavouring to counteract the effect 
£10. It the present depression in the residuals market by utilizing their tar 
mstance "pr retort firing. Notwithstanding all drawbacks, the working in the last 
arcity of nancial year resulted in a profit of 1,883,275 frs. (£75,331), which allowed 
» induce f a dividend of 32°50 frs, per share (500 frs.), or at the rate of 6°5 per cent., 
£10 15s, painst 36 frs. per share, or 7°2 per cent., in the preceding year. The 



























esults of the past, as compared with the previous twelve months’ work- 





ctory to ng are best shown by the following comparative statement :— 
ne indi- 1884-5. 1885-6. 
ition of ized . . tons 76,195 73,682 
ir most ——— - ee . ¢. ft. 803,600,000 787,824,000 
Gas sold. ce ean es > eee 672,490,000 
Coke produced .. .- + ~» tons 52,800 49,680 
> tables, Pp 
Tar do. ae ee 8,963 oe 8,850 
a Am. liq. do. eo be . galls. 1,728,000 oe 1,688,148 
uring “he sum of 1,883,275 frs. given above as the amount of profit made in 
he past twelve months was subject to the usual charges for interest on 
1886. ponds and the payment to the sinking fund. These and the interim divi- 
fons. nd of 25 frs. per share, already paid, having been deducted, there was 
ft an available balance of 22,581 frs., which the Directors proposed to 
3,000 ppropriate as follows :—To a special reserve fund (the statutory reserve 
per WRaving attained the maximum amount allowed), 15,000 frs. ; bonuses to 
aoe #he Directors and principal officials, 25,776 frs. ; final dividend of 7°50 frs. 
9/000 er share, 175,162 frs.—total, 215,938 frs., leaving 4642 frs. to be carried 
0,000 prward. This proposition was approved of by the shareholders. The 
jompany have 18 stations, on which, at the 31st of a last, they had 
2,000 nvested 25,230,380 frs.; and during the twelve months closing at that 
2,000 ate, there was expended 743,878 frs. in completing the purchase of the 
3.000 s-works at Hazebronck (the acquisition of which was alluded to in the 
; st report), and in carrying out the necessary alterations and repairs of 
lant and extensions of mains—the total length of the latter having been 
creased by about 7500 yards. 
ae THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF IPSWICH. 
r Cwte At the Meeting of the Paving and Lighting Committee of the Ipswich 
cain “@orporation last Friday, the subject of the public lighting of the borough 
a “fto which reference was made at the meeting of the Town Council on the 
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2nd ult., as reported in the Journat last Tuesday) was introduced by Mr. 
Piper, who reminded the members that the Council had left the question 
‘for the consideration of the Committee. He said he had been looking into 
the matter, and had found that it came before the Council in October, 1884, 
“Bgain in April, 1885, and again in August, 1885, when the Committee put 
‘Before the Council the extreme desirability of carrying out certain improve- 
Mente in the lighting of the town ; but the Council were unwilling to accept 
he suggestion. The report of the Committee was that they did not con- 
ider it necessary to increase the consumption of gas in every one of the 
50 lamps in the town from 34 to 5 feet per hour, which would involve an 
xtra annual cost of £524 18s. 3d. per annum; but, after examining the 
matter very carefully, the Committee came to the conclusion that the 
equirements of the ratepayers would be met if certain alterations which 
ey set forth were made. The Committee then thought 250 lamps in the 
most important thoroughfares should be altered so as to consume 5 cubic 
eet per hour, and informed the Directors of the Gas Company that 
hey were ae ge to recommend this to the Council, provided the 
ompany would charge for these lamps on the same reduced scale 
hat they offered if the consumption of the whole were increased. 
But the Directors were not prepared to make any reduction unless 
he consumption of all the lamps was increased. It was for the Com- 
mittee to consider whether this matter should now be considered by 
he whole Committee or first referred to the Lamps Sub-Committee. Mr. 
ish asked whether it was not possible to get more value from the Com- 
pany. He should like to see the town lighted better at the same cost. 
Mr. Turner remarked that the Company said they could not do better 
unless the Council used 5-feet burners. Mr, Beaumont said he believed 
in a short time the price of gas would be lower than hitherto; and he 
hought the time had come when the Committee should inquire into the 
matter. The Gas Inspector (Mr. E. C. Sayer) said that out of about 100 
owns he had written to there was only one—Reading—in which the con- 
umption was as low as 34 cubic feet per hour. Mr. Beaumont inquired 
what was the lowest price at which the Company would supply the town 
with gas, the burners passing 5 cubic feet per hour per lamp. he Chairman 
Mr. P. Grimsey) said inquiry had been made, and, until they received 
a reply, he could not answer. The Gas Inspector said since the con- 
ract expired the town had really gone back in regard to lighting. After 
ome further discussion, it was agreed that the Committee should resolve 
itself into a Lamp Sub-Committee to consider the question. The further 
proceedings were therefore conducted in private. 
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: PUBLIC LIGHTING OF COVENTRY, AND THE QUALITY OF 
’ THE GAS SUPPLY. 

At the last meeting of the Coventry City Council, a brief discussion took 
place as to the recent increase in the cost of lighting the street lamps, and 
as to the quality of the gas supply. The former subject was mentioned by 
Mr. Thomas, who asked for an explanation of two items in the accounts 
presented to the members. Alderman Scampton reminded the members 
that the increase in the charge for street lighting was caused by the reso- 
lution recently come to by the Council to light the lamps a little earlier in 
the afternoon and keep them alight a little later in the morning (during 
the winter months only), for the convenience of people going to work. The 
extra 20 minutes in the morning and 21 minutes in the afternoon had 
involved the consumption of 800,000 cubic feet of gas, which was charged 
for by the Gas Department at the rate of 2s. per 1000 feet. Mr. Andrews, 
in supplementing Alderman Scampton’s statement, said that if the Council 
were not satisfied, the Gas Department would be only too happy to revert 
° the original arrangement; or, there was the alternative Hf reducing 

e extra time in the morning or the evening, whichever might be thought 
a and so diminish the extra charge. Mr. Thomas, however, expressed 

mself as perfectly satisfied with the explanation given ; and the Council 
proceeded to other business. Later on in the sitting, Mr, Hill called atten- 





tion to the quality of the gas supply, and mentioned certain complaints 
made to him as to defective illuminating power, which appeared some- 
what anomalous seeing that the official report of the Gas Manager gave 
the illuminating power of the gas as always equal to 17 or more candles, 
He alluded to a remark made by the Mayor at the previous meeting of the 
Council, as to the necessity for an Auditor to check the accounts of the 
Corporation ; and he thought that the testing of gas was a parallel case. 
What was wanted was an independent test, made by a “ fully responsible 
and efficient man,” in different parts of the city—where the gas was con- 
sumed, and not only the works’ test where the gas was produced. He 
moved that the matter be referred to the General Works Committee. 
Alderman Scampton pointed out that when, in the days of the Gas Com- 
pany, tests were made on behalf of the Corporation, the Analyst's office 
was in the centre of the city; and he promised that if Mr. Hill thought 
it desirable for a Gas Analyst to be appointed, he (Alderman Scampton) 
would willingly second the motion. otice to this effect for the next 
Council meeting was thereupon given by Mr. Hill. One of the members 
expressed the opinion that it would be money thrown away to appoint an 
Analyst now that the gas-works were in the hands of the Corporation ; but 
the Mayor at once intimated that any discussion of the matter was out 
of order at that time. To show that there is no reasonable cause of com- 
plaint as to the quality of the gas, it may be pointed out that the Manager 
of the gas-works (Mr. G. Winstanley), in his report for November, gives 
the illuminating power as 174 candles; the sulphur impurity being only 
13:20 grains per 100 feet, with sulphuretted hydrogen entirely absent. 





THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE SHEFFIELD WATER- 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION, 
Meerine or Rarepayers. 

A Meeting of the Ratepayers of Sheffield was held last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. H. Stephenson) in the chair—to consider and approve of the 
Bill promoted by the Corporation for the purchase of the undertaking of 
the Sheffield Water Company, and also to authorize the Corporation to 
oppose the Bill of the Company. Abstracts of both of these measures were 
given in the JourNat last week. 

The Town Cuierk (Mr. J. Yeomans) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Mayor opened the pocneneiags by stating that the sanction of the 
ratepayers was sought to the promotion of a Bill to enable the Corporation 
to acquire the undertaking of the Sheffield Water Company, and to the 
— of the Company’s Bill. He said the reasons which had induced 
the Corporation to take the steps they had done in this matter would be 
fully explained by Alderman Pye-Smith ; and therefore all he need do was 
to point out that no amendment, in any shape or form, could be permitted 
to the resolutions to be submitted to the meeting—they must be agreed to 
in their entirety or rejected. 

Mr. W. C. Eaton rose to protest against this course ; but 

The Mayor said he could not allow any interruption of the proceedings ; 
and he then moved the following resolution :—‘ That the owners and rate- 

yers within the borough of Sheffield consent to the promotion by the 

own Council of the borough, in the next session of Parliament, of the 
Bill which has been deposited by them, or on their behalf, intituled: ‘A 
Bill to provide for vesting the undertaking of the Company of Proprietors 
of the Sheffield Water-Works in the Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
the borough of Sheffield, and for other purposes.’ ” 

Alderman Pye-Smiru, in seconding the motion, explained that the Water 
Company having given notice of their intention to apply to Parliament for 
sanction to a continuance of the extra charge of 25 per cent. put upon 
their rates in 1864, and to the raising of further capital, it behoved the Cor- 
poration to take action ; and the Town Clerk was instructed to announce 
the intention of the Corporation to promote a Bill for the purchase of the 
water-works. In doing so he ventured to think the action of the Corpora- 
tion had met with the approval of the great body of the ratepayers. As far 
as he had been able to gauge — feeling, there had been for a long time 
a desire that the town should possess a supply of water for its own pur- 
poses, to be used emery | and ultimately for the benefit of the ratepayers 
and inhabitants, and not for the purpose of making dividends for a body of 
shareholders. This feeling had existed so long that he should be much sur- 
prised if, now that there was a better opportunity of becoming possessed of 
the water-works than had ever cooutel before, public opinion should have 
veered round, and the ratepayers should not have courage enough to 
attempt to get that which he was sure they ought to have. He personally 
had not abated one jot of his opinion that a town like Sheffield ought to 
have the supply of water in the hands of its own representatives, and that 
it ought not to be left with a private company whose great object was to 
make dividends. He believed the Corporation would be able to make a 
much freer use of the water for the benefit of the inhabitants, and so pro- 
mote the sanitary welfare of the town; and for this reason he urged 
the ratepayers to sanction the attempt of the Corporation to secure 

ssession of the water-works. He did not mean to take possession 
in the sense of confiscation, Though a great many strong words had 
been used, he was sure there was not a member of the Corporation who 
was not honestly desirous of paying to the Water Company the real and 
fair value of their undertaking, whatever this value might be, which it 
was impossible to say certainly at present. There were certain business 
ne ee on which the subject could be dealt with ; and on these principles 

e believed the ratepayers would come to the same conclusion as the Com- 
mittee of the Town Council—that the water-works, if fairly appraised, 
could be bought at a price which would enable the Corporation to take off 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the 25 per cent. which was put upon 
the rates in 1864. After all, they must bear in mind that the water rate- 
payers and the general ratepayers were almost the same body. Here he 
should like to say that the Corporation’s case was not to lay upon the 

eneral ratepayers any rate to aid in the supply of water to the town. 

here was’ no intention to charge the district rate or the borough rate 
with any of the cost of supplying water; and he did not see that the Cor- 
poration would have need to do anything of the kind. They honestly 
wished to get the water for the benefit of the inhabitants—this would be 
their primary or their ultimate object. But one thing was perfectly cer- 
tain—ithat the Corporation were not entitled in law to make a profit out 
of the working of an undertaking like that of the Water Company ; for 
they were bound, as soon as the income arising from the concern was 
more than enough to pay the ordinary expenses of carrying on the 
works, to apply the surplus in reducing the rates. This was the ulti- 
mate destination of all profit that might arise from the sale of water 
by the Corporation ; ts therefore the cry that the Corporation were 
likely to increase the rates 50 or 100 per cent. was a very empty one. 
He ventured to prophesy that if the Sy nape became possessed of the 
water-works, the water-rates would in a few years be reduced, What had 
the Water Company to offer as an alternative? They had deposited a Bill 
in which they sought to make the 25 per cent. increase perpetual. Not 
only that, but they had brought themselves face to face with a difficulty 
which the Sheffield Corporation had recently had to meet. As guardians 
of the health of the town, it had been impossible for the Corporation to 
ignore the very prominent way in which cases of lead poisoning had been 
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brought to their notice. Many persons had been suffering very severely 
from lead poisoning; and this, after puzzling the doctors a good deal, had 
been traced to the water supplied by the Company. The Health Com- 
mittee, in the exercise of their duty, called the attention of the Company 
to the fact that some of their water was reported to be of such a qualit 
that it took up lead in a way that would be injurious to those who dran 
it. The answer of the Company was their Bill, by which they said that if 
they received notice from the Sanitary Authority, they would in three 
years provide filter-beds. As the Sanitary Authority, they could not afford 
to ignore the complaints made of injury to the health of the inhabitants. 
They must, however, either ignore it, or they must ask the Company to 
supply filtered water. Then in three years the Company would do this ; 
but they would charge an additional rate for it, which, with the 25 per 
cent. in perpetuity, would make a total increase of 32 per cent. on the 
rates of 1853. He asked the ratepayers whether they were going to sub- 
mit to this, or rather, whether they would not go before a Parliamenta: 
Committee and say they did not see why the Company should be allowe 
to charge this 25 per cent. in perpetuity, because it was taxing the town 
for the consequences of a calamity for which the Company alone ought to 
be held responsible. He ventured to say the case of the Corporation was 
a strong one, and they had a good deal of confidence in asking property- 
owners and occupiers to support them. The Corporation had never a 
better Nr of becoming possessed of the Water Company’s under- 
taking than they had now; and if the ratepayers refused to take the oppor- 
tunity, they would be making one of the greatest blunders they could 
possibly commit He believed they would support the Corporation, 
remembering that the members were representative of themselves, and 
that if anything went wrong in the management of the water undertaking 
they were responsible to the ratepayers, and to them only. 

Mr. Eaton, in the midst of much interruption, protested against the 
course of proceeding. He said he believed there were thousands of his 
fellow-townsmen who were strongly opposed to the continuance of the 
25 per cent.; but at the same time there were also thousands who were 
opposed to the purchase of the Water Company’s undertaking. He was 
jane from submitting a proposition that they should consider and 
determine whether the opposition to the 25 per cent. was sufficient or not. 
He must therefore confine himself to the proposal before the meeting. 
Alderman Pye-Smith had submitted his case in a very able and lucid 
manner; but he had not shown how the Corporation would do what he 
had affirmed they would do; and this was the weak point connected with 
the whole case. He wasanxious that the ratepayers should not “ buy a pig 
ina poke.” Alderman Pye-Smith had dangled, before the ratepayers his view 
of the question—that the Corporation could not*by any means make a 
profit out of the water-works if they were purchased by the town. No one 
asserted that they could. On the other hand, he asserted that there would 
be no profit to make. He submitted that the first duty of the Corporation 
was to oppose the 25 per cent., before they talked about purchase. When 
they had Pecided the one point, they might have gone forward with the 
other. He affirmed the principle of the advantage of the water supply 
being in the hands of the town; but said that it was undesirable in the 
present depressed state of trade. With the heavy burdens of rates now 
placed upon the working classes in Sheffield, it was not advisable at the 
present time to enter upon any scheme which would lay greater burdens 
upon them. He should most strenuously oppose the proposition to pur- 
chase, although he should support the opposition to the 25 per cent. In 
this he believed he was expressing the views of many present. 

Mr. Burcon made some critical remarks on the condition of the Dam 
Flask reservoir, which he characterized as a perfect “waster.” He con- 
cluded by stating that he could not recommend the Corporation to purchase 
the water undertaking. 

The motion was then put and carried with only a few dissentients. 

A poll was thereupon demanded, and granted by the Mayor. 

The Mayor said the next resolution which it was his duty to propose 
was as follows :—‘‘ That the owners and ratepayers within the borough of 
Sheffield consent to the opposition by the Town Council of the borough in 
Parliament, in the next session, of a Bill intended or proposed to be pro- 
moted by the Company of Proprietors of the Sheffield Water-Works, and 
intituled : ‘ A Bill to confer further powers on the Company of Proprietors 
of the Sheffield Water- Works.’ ”’ 

Alderman CLEGG seconded the motion. He criticized at some length 
the Company’s action in asking for a continuance of the 25 per cent., which, 
he said, was not granted that they might spend it in dividends, or increase 
their rental for their own advantage; it was to give them the opportunity 
of borrowing at a fair rate of interest the money required to pay for the 
injuries done by the inundation. What would prudent men have done? 
They would not have added this 25 per cent. to their ordinary income, but 
would have invested it in a sinking fund. This was what the Company 
should have done, and it was the height of ingratitude to go to Parliament 
now asking for the 25 per cent. in perpetuity. By is this extra 
amount into a sinking fund, they might have paid off the whole of the 
damages caused by the inundation, and the people of Sheffield would have 
paid it, so that it would not have cost the Company yea He believed 
there was no sane man, not a shareholder in the Company, who was 
anxious for the continuance of the 25 per cent. ; and he could not imagine 
that any Committee of the House of Commons would grant it. He took it 
they were all in favour of opposing the Company’s Bill. The Company 
was a business speculation. If the Corporation had the water-works 
they would hold them entirely for the benefit of the town; and the 47th 
section of their Bill provided that any surplus receipts should go “in 
reduction of the rates or rents pa or a supply of water for domestic 
purposes.” It was all very well to talk of another district rate of 2s. 6d. 
in the pound ; but everybody knew what a disturbance was made when an 
extra penny was put op, and the members of the Corporation, who had 
themselves to pay a portion of the rates, would not put on a farthing more 
than was absolutely necessary. He believed, on the contrary, that there 
would be a reduction of the rates; and he asked the ratepayers to trust 
the Corporation. 

After a few remarks from various speakers, mainly in condemnation of 
the continuance of the 25 per cent., the motion was put and carried 
unanimously. 

The Town CuerK then announced that the poll would be taken on 
Tuesday, the 18th inst. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the Mayor, the proceedings closed. 





Tne CockermMoutH Loca Boarp anp THE Gas-Works.—At a special 
meeting of the Cockermouth Local Board last Wednesday, the questions 
of the proposed purchase of the gas-works and the promotion of a Bill in 
Parliament for the purpose were considered. r. E. L. Waugh, the 
Solicitor, was present, and explained the various provisions of the Bill; 
after which Mr. Straughton moved a resolution sanctioning its promotion. 
He expressed regret that the Gas Company and the Board had been unable 
to come to terms for the transfer of the works; but said the fault lay with 
the Company, and not with the Board. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. A resolution was subsequently passed authorizing the Board to 
petition against the Bill promoted by the Company. 











THE PROPOSED COMPETING WATER UNDERTAKING 
AT BRISTOL. 


APPROVAL OF THE SCHEME BY THE RATEPAYERS. 

A Public Meeting of the Ratepayers of Bristol was held last Wednesday 
—the Mayor (Alderman Edwards) in the chair—for the purpose of co, 
sidering the subject of the water supply of the city and neighbourhood, iy) 
connection with the new scheme of water supply for which, as our readey 
are aware, parliamentary powers are to be sought in the coming session, 
The main features of the scheme, as indicated in the Bill deposited by ig! 
projectors, were given in the JouRNAL last week (p. 1164). 
The Mayor, in opening the ————s remarked that the question ¢ 
the water supply of the city had lately come prominently before the inhabj.) 
tants through the advertisements in the papers. Water was one of th” 
principal elements of human life; and the purer and more abundant tly” 
supply, the better it would be for everybody. It seemed to many of thy 
citizens, and certainly to himself, that when large towns in the Nort)! 


—Liverpool, Manchester, and other places—were possessed of water-worky 


of their own, they in Bristol should not allow to run to waste the excellent 
springs that were so near them, but rather make an effort to bring th” 


water to their homes. The scheme contained in the Bill, of which th” 
provisions had been published, would give the eitizens a further and better 
supply of water; but it would, of course, rest with them and the Corpo” 


ration whether or not the scheme should be carried out. He trustej. 


that it would be in accordance with their opinion that the Corporation ~ 
should assist in procuring the new supply. There was, as they knew,,_ 


Company already supplying water to Bristol. They had done so for many 
neg past ; and the citizens owed them great thanks for the supply they 

ad brought to them. Endeavours had, however, heen made on one or 
two occasions to purchase the Company’s undertaking, so that it shouli 
belong to the city; and he trusted that their proceedings that day might 
end in something of the kind. No one present wished to do anything 
against the Company. They had laid out their money, and he hoped they 
would have a fair return; for it was only right that they should have it, 
The supply of water the Company brought, however, fell short of what 
other places had; and if the inhabitants obtained the further supply now 
Me they would be very well off. 


r. S. Writs then moved—‘ That this meeting is of opinion thata © 


further supply of Party and wholesome water is urgently required for the 
city of Bristol and its neighbourhood, and that such supply can be best 
afforded by utilizing the water from the Sudbrook Springs now being 
pumped up by the Great Western Railway Company.” He said the object 
of the meeting was to bring about the purchase of the water from these 
springs ; for the one thing they wanted in Bristol was an increased sup. 
ply. He did not for a moment complain of the quality of the water at 
present supplied; but it was not sufficient. He believed that the quantity 
supplied in Bristol was much less than that obtainable in the 15 chief 
cities of England, as it amounted to only 16 gallons per head. In Liver. 
pool the supply was 22% gallons; and they were making arrangements to 
get 40 gallons. Manchester had 21 gallons; and steps were being taken 
to increase it to 35 gallons. Glasgow was, of course, exceptionally well 
placed; and there they found there was no less than 52 gallons per head, 
which was really an enormous quantity. He desired to be perfectly fair in 
putting the matter before the meeting, and so he would give them the 
return as affecting Sheffield, which amounted to 16°2 gallons. Although 
this was an insuflicient supply, they would see it was rather more than 
they had in Bristol, as far as they could ascertain. The population of 
Bristol was increasing; and they must look forward for an additional 
supply to meet the needs of the city. In the year 1876 attempts were made 
to obtain water from Frampton Cotterell. The effort was then defeated; 
and this source had since been acquired by the West Gloucestershire Water 
Company, and consequently was no longer available. There was, however, 
open to them the supply obtainable from the Sudbrook Springs on the 
other side of the Severn, at present belonging to the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, who were pumping the water to waste. These springs 
yielded the immense quantity of 14 million gallons every 24 hours; while 
the source, being at a great depth underground, was free from the organic 
matter so frequently encountered from sources nearer the surface. They 
must remember, however, that although the contemplated additional source 
of supply yielded 14 million | groges of water daily, which practically ran 
to waste, it was not to be had for nothing; for it cost the Railway Com- 
pany £10,000 a year to keep their pumping machinery going. Although 
the water was of no use to them, they would not give up possession of it 


without compensation; and unless some mild powers of compulsory pur- 


chase were included in the Act which the promoters of the new Company 


were seeking to obtain, the Railway Company would rather that the water 


ran to waste in the Severn than let the promoters have it. Of course a 
question of £10,000 a year was not very much to a large undertaking like 
the Railway Company; but this question of the acquisition of 14 million 
gallons of water a day was a great maiter to the citizens of Bristol. The 
ee Company raised their money on rather onerous terms; and, 

y so doing, the cost of the water to the consumer was necessarily increased. 
For instance, if they Sy 5 per cent. for every £100,000 of added capital, 
when the same might be obtained in the market at 34 per cent., there was 
a loss of £1500 a year; and if the water was £1500 a year dearer on every 
£100,000 expended in obtaining it, they could not well expect to get a 
— cheap supply. If the proposed additional supply came into the 
hands of the Corporation—as he sincerely hoped it might—the Corpora- 
tion would be able to obtain the sums he had mentioned at 34 per 
cent., instead of paying 5 per cent., and in some cases a contingent 
10 per cent. The citizens could see for themselves the feasibility 
of obtaining a much cheaper water supply than the city now had. By 
expressing their sentiments to their representatives in the Town Council, 
the members present that day would be able to induce the Corporation to 
take the simplest, the easiest, and the best way—viz., by purchase—of 
holding the future water supply in its own bande for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. In taking such a course they would be in no way depriving 


the present Water Company of their income or rights, because these were ~ 
well secured by Acts of Parliament; and the Company were entitled to ~ 


these as much as the rights possessed by any single person. The Corpora- 
tion would not require to make large profits, and would, therefore, be in & 
position to supply the citizens with water at something near cost price; 


this cost price, as he had already explained, being very much less than the 3 
amount was now. The next point was a most vital one when the question ~ 
of water eupply was under consideration—viz., the quality. The water had 


been subjected to the strictest possible examination; and he would read 
the opinion of the City Analyst (Mr. Stoddart) upon this very important 
matter: ‘The most noticeable feature is the complete absence of all 
those forms of life which are to be found almost universally in natural 


water. This organic purity is commonly accepted to be the first require- © 


ment demanded of water intended for a domestic supply; and it is fulfilled 
by the Sudbrook water in a degree approached by very few public supplies 


ee a the United Kingdom, and surpassed 4 none. ft follows, also, | 


that this water is in the least possible degree disposed to alteration under 
the necessary conditions of storeage and distribution.” He had much 
pleasure in moving the resolution. 
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_ fr. J. H. Locxiey, Vice-Chairman of the Bristol Sanitary Authority, in 
onding the motion, said that, from a manufacturer's point of view, the 
eme could not be over-estimated ; and it was also of vital importance 


veined 17 pveryone using water for domestic purposes. He did not intend to say 
arhood ait yord about the Ferg: of the water supplied by the present Company ; 
ur readen tt he would say that that proposed to be supplied to the city was better. 


sincerely trusted the opinion of the meeting would be such that would 
ble the members of the Council to feel they were supported by their 
ourable views on the subject. 

After a few remarks concerning the present supply and charges, the 


1S Session, 
ited by ity 


uestion of - : 

: : ption was carried. 
cele) Dr. MARSHALL then moved—" That the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, 
ndant the ich contains provisions ensuring a proper supply of water upon reason- 
ny of the e terms, deserves the hearty support of the public.” He said that if 
he Nom » Bill were passed the consumers would be charged according to the 


ter-worlks | 


eable value of the _— supplied, which was a much fairer way than 
excellent 


» present, and would mean a reduction of at least 25 percent. Important, 
wever, as the money part of the matter was, he thought the citizens of 






















































in - the istol would consider the sanitary part was of even more importance. 
nd b Prd e supply of water they had at present was not only expensive, but 
> © etter ufficient. If the new undertaking should be acquired by the Council— 
e trou he hoped it would be—it would be better for the citizens, as the first 
eral 7 nsideration would be the providing of a cheap and abundant supply of 
: ter. 
J knew,1” 7r. H. W. Carrer seconded the motion. He said the present Company 
4 many d not enough water for all their needs; and in the scheme before the 
ply they ae eting, it seemed as if Nature and Science had combined to bring one 
~ ee ot ‘@Ethe purest sources of water within reasonable distance of the city. If 
it should m any narrow motive this supply should be denied to the citizens of 
= a istol, he believed it would be a misfortune now, and a calamity for 
: 5 thee ny generations. 
Me ey he motion was adopted. 
. I, "Mr. Macriver next moved—“ That this meeting further approves the 
a What zs visions of the Bill by which the promoters bind themselves, if required 
PY now “Eee to do, to transfer their powers to the Corporation of Bristol, and 
h ‘@ernestly trusts that the corporation will avail themselves of those pro- 
i ps at 1 ions ; and suggests the desirability of re-opening negotiations with the 
or the 7 sting Water Company for the purchase of their undertaking by the 
be best @orporation upon equitable terms.” He remarked that it was a misfor- 
Ww being ne for Bristol that it had for many years an insuflicient supply of water. 
1e Object "ij other towns the safety of the citizens rested on the fact that the supply 
m these _@f water was in the hands of the Corporation, which really meant that 
sed sup ie ratepayers had the control of their own water; and until this was 
water at uired in Bristol they would never be satisfied, and feel that they had a 
juantity pap and sufficient supply. He strongly supported the resolution on 
15 chief bitary grounds; and he urged upon the meeting, and upon the whole 
a Liver. y, the desirability of promoting a movement such as that now under 
ents to sideration, which would effect a great sanitary improvement, and 
g taken efit the entire community. 
ly well fr. TowNsEND, in seconding the motion, said he thought that if the city 
r head, to have the full advantage of the control of its water supply, it was 
y fair in ious that it must have control of the entire supply. In this way alone 
em the d those advantages be carried out which had been suggested by various 
lthough kers. 
re than fr. CowLIn said he was anxious to see a pure and constant supply of 
tion of er for Bristol; but he did not approve very much of the Corpora- 
ditional n taking the property into their hands—past experience proving that 
re made y had done many things which had not been for the good of the city. 
feated ; ey did not want to purchase the present Company’s works. 
) Water (r. MactiveR pointed out that the resolution did not pledge the meeting 
wever, adopt any such | en ae = ; it was simply of a permissive character. If 
on the p Corporation did anything wrong, they were amenable to the ratepayers. 
n Rail- P was strongly of opinion that the ratepayers should have the water 
springs @iipply in their own hands, as they might then control it. 
; while M r. HunTLEY said he objected to the latter part of the motion—as to power 
organic Bing given to the Corporation to acquire the existing water-works. 
hey The remark being received with cheers, an amendment was proposed 





source 





at the latter portion of the resolution be omitted. 












lly ran 7 he Mayor trusted those present would not forget the great benefit the 
7 Com- © esent Company had been to the city. He would ask what they would 
hough ve done without it. 

2 of it Mr. Bepext supported the amendment. He said he should like to see 
'Yy pur- © other company started, and every citizen take his water from it; and he 
mpapy ould be glad to see the present Company compelled to sell their pipes for 

























) water d iron. 

urse & he Mayor said he trusted this was not the feeling of the meeting—it 

ig like s not his. 

nillion Mr. Isaacs asked what guarantee there was, supposing the Corporation 
The imately acquired the water of the Sudbrook Springs, that the supply 

1; and, uld be a lasting one. 

eased. The Mayor replied that the guarantee, he presumed, would be the 

apital, nion of the engineers, What other could there possibly be ? 

e was Mr, Mactiver, as the proposer of the resolution, said he should stand by 

every n its entirety. 

get & Mr. GoopgnoucH TayLor remarked that there could be no question as to 

to the ® necessity for retaining the latter part of the resolution, if a moment’s 

rpora- nsideration were calmly given to the matter. He had no doubt that if 

34 per e particular portion of the resolution to which objection had been taken 

ngent ere not retained, the House of Commons Committee would assuredly 

bility ow out the Bill. For the reason he had given, he would again strongly 

. By fze them to retain the proposition as it originally stood. 

uncil, Mr. S. Writs said there was immense force in the remarks of Mr. 

ion to bodenough Taylor, which he commended to the serious Consideration of 

1e—of present. Unless they allowed the portion of the resolution in question 






remain, they might rely upon it they would jeopardize the Bill. If the 
nted the Bill—and he believed they did—and if they appreciated the 
vantages it would confer upon the citizens, they must allow the motion 
fore them to stand as submitted. 

Mr. Lane asked those gentlemen who were supporting the amendment 
remember that the terms of the purchase of the present undertaking, if 
ch were proposed, must come before the ratepayers at a public meeting, 






























n the be sanctioned by them, before anything could be done in the direction 
stion purchasing. 
> haa After further discussion, the proposer of the amendment withdrew it, as 
read so did Mr. Huntley his opposition to the last clause. The resolution was 
rtant | en adopted, with two or three dissentients only. 
f al The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding. 
tura ——— 

ire Referring to th i i i 
uire & to the proceedings atthe meeting reported above, and particu- 
filled rly to the third resolution, the Bristol ioe, last Friday, apes of 
plies e poets reopening of negotiations with the Water Company for the 
also, archase of their works, reproduced the terms proposed in 1877, when 
nder latters went so far as a recommendation by a Gommittee of the Town 
nuch buncil that the terms then demanded by the Company should be agreed 





The subject came before the Counci 





on March 7, 1877, when a report 











was presented, in which the Committee stated that better terms than those 
which they submitted could not be made with the Company, and expressed 
the opinion that, although the conditions were onerous, they were fair as 
between the parties. The following were the terms :— 
1.—To assume the responsibility of the preference and debenture stocks 
of the Company on the terms on which these stocks are now held 
by the proprietors, and to guarantee to them the respective interest 
and dividends thereon, on the security of the city. 
2.—To guarantee a like dividend of 10 percent. per annum to the holders 
of £200,000 ordinary share capital. 
8.—To guarantee a like dividend of 10 per cent. per annum tothe holders 
of the additional share capital of £160,000 authorized by the Act of 
1872, or on so much thereof as from time to time shall be paid up, 
with provisions for calling up the balance of such capital at times to 
be agreed upon between the parties. 
4.—These proposals to be subject to the approval of the Council, and also 
to an investigation to be made by the Committee as the 
works of the Company and their sufficiency for the present and 
future supply of the city, and also as regards their financial position. 
The Directors replied expressing their willingness to submit the proposal 
to their shareholders, provided the following terms were added :— 
1,—The payment to the proprietors of the £200,000 ordinary stock of the 
Company of an annual sum of £4000 in consideration of their 
statutory right to arrears of dividends, as given by the Bristol 
Water-Works Act, 1862, confirmed by the 12th section (sub-section 9) 
of the Bristol Water-Works Amendment Act, 1865. 
2.—That proper provisions be made for the | ag ees or compensation 
as the case may be, of all the officers of the Company. 
8.—That a joint Committee of both sides be appointed to go into the 
various points of detail not covered by the various resolutions. 
The Corporation were not only to guarantee the interest on the debenture 
and preference stock at the high rate which the Com were paying, 
but also 10 per cent. on the ordinary share capital of the ( Sompary: and 
the Directors required that the Corporation should pay a further sum of 
£4000 a year to the proprietors of the ordinary stock, in consideration of 
their statutory right to arrears of dividends. The amount of capital raised 
at that time was £658,320, and now it is upwards of £900,000, or half as 
much again as it was in 1877; so that the liability which the city would 
now have to take over would be vezy much greater than it was when the 
negotiations were nearly carried to a successful issue. The report which 
recommended the foregoing terms was approved by the Council by a large 
majority; but the question did not come again before them until December 
(a lapse of nine months) when it was quietly shelved by the adoption of 
the following resolution :—‘* Having regard to the advanced period of the 
year, and the consequent difficulty of submitting the question to the 
Council and the ratepayers in time for parliamentary action in the ensuing 
session, it is advisable to suspend negotiations until further instructions 
from the Council.” 





THE SEVENOAKS WATER COMPANY AND THE LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 
Tse Company's ProvistonaL ORDER APPLICATION, 

At the Meeting of the Sevenoaks Local Board on Monday, the 20th ult., the 
application to the Board of Trade by the Sevenoaks Water Company for a 
Provisional Order again occupied attention. The Lighting and Waterin 
Committee recommended that a request should be forwarded to the B: 
of Trade for an inquiry, and that Counsel’s opinion should be taken with 
reference to the scale of charges for water, and also generally on the matter. 
After considerable discussion, during which several members of the Board 
who are shareholders in the concern, stated that the Company had not the 
least desire to shirk an inquiry, the Committee’s recommendations were 
adopted nem. dis. 

At the Meeting of the Sevenoaks Rural Sanitary Authority on the 
following Wednesday, a letter was read from the Secretary to the Com- 
pany (Mr. F. Hunter), stating that he had submitted to the Directors the 
etter of the Clerk to the Board (Mr. G. F. Carnell), asking to be furnished 
with a map of the new district proposed to be supplied by the Company, 
and also the charge to be made for water. He now sent a map and 
plan which had been deposited with the Board of Trade, showing the pro- 
posed extended limits. The Clerk said the Company, after obtaining 
the Order, were not bound to come into the district unless they were 
guaranteed 10 per cent. for three years on their outlay. When they did 
come they could only charge the consumer 7 per cent. upon the rateable 
value of his premises. It might be that 7 per cent. on the rack-rental 
would cover 10 per cent. on the outlay; but at present the Company had 
not given them any undertaking as regarded the charges. After some 
di ion, it was decided to lodge a memorial with the Board of Trade 
against the Company’s application. 

We understand that the Board of Trade inquiry above alluded to will be 
held at an early date. The Company will support their application on the 
following grounds :—The Company was formed as a limited liability Com- 

any in 1864, with a capital of £12,000, and was incorporated in 1878. 
he Special Act (41 Vict., cap. 14) confined their limit of supply to the 
rishes of Sevenoaks and Seal, and fixed their capital at £28,000, with 

rrowing powers to the extent of £7000. There has been called up a 
total of £27,100, and £6000 has been borrowed—making £33,100—all of 
which has been expended on their existing works. The Company now seek 
to extend their limits to the adjoining parishes of Chevening, Sundridge, 
part of Brasted, Otford, and Kensing, and to raise a further sum of £12,000 
in shares, with borrowing powers of £3000, for the purpose of supplying 
these parishes. There is no existing company, corporation, body of com- 
missioners, or other persons empowered by Act of Parliament to construct 
works or supply water within the proposed extended limits ; and the inhabi- 
tants within such limits have at present no proper service of water—their 
chief supply being surface water, in shallow wells, or river water—and 
they are in want of such a supply for their domestic and other purposes 
as the Company can furnish. The works of the Company consist of a 
pumping station and two reservoirs, their joint capacity being 500,000 
gallons; and the supply of water is ample. They are in a position to 
obtain upwards of 532,000 gallons per day, if wanted. They already supply 
large portions of the parishes of Sevenoaks and Seal, the population of 
which in 1881 was 9644; and they could also serve the whole of the pro- 
posed extended area, of which the population in 1881 was 5836—making a 
total population of 15,480 for the seven parishes to be supplied. The 
increase of population in these parishes during the ten years ending 1881 
was 2730, or at the rate of 273 per annum. Assuming the probable 
increase in ry to be 603 per annum for the whole area to be sup- 
plied during the next ten years, this will give an increase of 6000 at the 
end of that time; producing in 1897 a total population of 21,480. This, at 
20 gallons per head per day, gives 429,600 gallons; leaving a margin of 
\ ay a of 100,000 gallons per day above the present available supply for 
the district. 
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brought to their notice. Many persons had been suffering very severel 
from lead poisoning; and this, after puzzling the doctors a good deal, h 
been traced to the water supplied by the Company. The Health Com- 
mittee, in the exercise of their duty, called the attention of the Company 
to the fact that some of their water was reported to be of such a qualit 
that it took up lead in a way that would be injurious to those who dran 
it. The answer of the Company was their Bill, by which they said that if 
they received notice from the Sanitary Authority, they would in three 
years provide filter-beds. As the Sanitary Authority, they could not afford 
to ignore the complaints made of injury to the health of the inhabitants. 
They must, however, either ignore it, or they must ask the Company to 
supply filtered water. Then in three years the Company would do this ; 
but they would charge an additional rate for it, which, with the 25 per 
cent. in perpetuity, would make a total increase of 32 per cent. on the 
rates of 1853. He asked the ratepayers whether they were going to sub- 
mit to this, or rather, whether they would not go before a Parliamenta: 
Committee and say they did not see why the Company should be allowe 
to charge this 25 per cent. in perpetuity, because it was taxing the town 
for the consequences of a calamity for which the Company alone ought to 
be held responsible. He ventured to say the case of the Corporation was 
a strong one, and they had a good deal of confidence in asking property- 
owners and occupiers to support them. The Corporation had never a 
better arate of becoming possessed of the Water Company’s under- 
taking than they had now; and if the ratepayers refused to take the oppor- 
tunity, they would be making one of the greatest blunders they could 
possibly commit. He believed they would support the Corporation, 
remembering that the members were representative of themselves, and 
that if anything went wrong in the management of the water undertaking 
they were responsible to the ratepayers, and to them only. 

Mr. Eaton, in the midst of much interruption, protested against the 
course of proceeding. He said he believed there were thousands of his 
fellow-townsmen who were strongly opposed to the continuance of the 
25 per cent.; but at the same time there were also thousands who were 
| one to the purchase of the Water Company’s undertaking. He was 
debarred from submitting a proposition that they should consider and 
determine whether the opposition to the 25 per cent. was sufficient or not. 
He must therefore confine himself to the proposal before the meeting. 
Alderman Pye-Smith had submitted his case in a very able and lucid 
manner; but he had not shown how the Corporation would do what he 
had affirmed they would do; and this was the weak point connected with 
the whole case. He was anxious that the ratepayers should not “ buy a pig 
ina poke.” Alderman Pye-Smith had dangled, before the ratepayers his view 
of the question—that the Corporation could not*by any means make a 
profit out of the water-works if they were purchased by the town. No one 
asserted that they could. On the other hand, he asserted that there would 
be no profit to make. He submitted that the first duty of the Corporation 
was to oppose the 25 per cent., before they talked about purchase. When 
they had decided the one point, they might have gone forward with the 
other. He affirmed the principle of the advantage of the water supply 
being in the hands of the town; but said that it was undesirable in the 
present depressed state of trade. With the heavy burdens of rates now 
placed upon the working classes in Sheffield, it was not advisable at the 
present time to enter upon any scheme which would lay greater burdens 
upon them. He should most strenuously oppose the proposition to pur- 
damn, although he should support the opposition to the 25 per cent. In 
this he believed he was expressing the views of many present. 

Mr. Burcon made some critical remarks on the condition of the Dam 
Flask reservoir, which he characterized as a perfect “waster.” He con- 
cluded by stating that he could not recommend the Corporation to purchase 
the water undertaking. 

The motion was then ” and carried with only a few dissentients. 

A poll was thereupon demanded, and granted by the Mayor. 

The Mayor said the next resolution which it was his duty to propose 
was as follows :—‘ That the owners and ratepayers within the borough of 
Sheffield consent to the opposition by the Town Council of the borough in 
Parliament, in the next session, of a Bill intended or proposed to be pro- 
moted by the Company of Proprietors of the Sheffield Water-Works, and 
intituled : ‘ A Bill to confer further powers on the Company of Proprietors 
of the Sheffield Water- Works.’ ” 

Alderman CieGe seconded the motion. He criticized at some length 
the Company’s action in asking for a continuance of the 25 per cent., which, 
he said, was not — that they might spend it in dividends, or increase 
their rental ior their own advantage; it was to give them the opportunity 
of borrowing at a fair rate of interest the money required to pay for the 
injuries done by the inundation. What would prudent men have done? 
They would not have added this 25 per cent. to their ordinary income, but 
would have invested it in a sinking fund. This was what the Company 
should have done, and it was the height of ingratitude to go to Parliament 
now asking for the 25 per cent. in perpetuity. By Bone. this extra 
amount into a sinking fund, they might have paid off the whole of the 
damages caused by the inundation, and the people of Sheffield would have 
paid it, so that it would not have cost the Company anything. He believed 
there was no sane man, not a shareholder in the Company, who was 
anxious for the continuance of the 25 per cent. ; and he could not imagine 
that any Committee of the House of Commons would grant it. He took it 
they were all in favour of opposing the Company’s Bill. The Company 
was a business speculation. If the Corporation had the water-works 
they would hold them entirely for the benefit of the town; and the 47th 
section of their Bill provided that any surplus receipts should go “in 
reduction of the rates or rents preg or a supply of water for domestic 
purposes.” It was all very well to talk of another district rate of 2s. 6d. 
in the pound ; but everybody knew what a disturbance was made when an 
extra penny was put on, and the members of the Corporation, who had 
themselves to pay a portion of the rates, would not put on a farthing more 
than was absolutely necessary. He believed, on the contrary, that there 
would be a reduction of the rates; and he asked the ratepayers to trust 
the Corporation. 

After a few remarks from various speakers, mainly in condemnation of 
the continuance of the 25 per cent., the motion was put and carried 
unanimously. 

The Town CuierK then announced that the poll would be taken on 
Tuesday, the 18th inst. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the Mayor, the proceedings closed. 





Tue CockermMoutH Locat Boarp AND THE Gas-WorkKs.—At a special 
meeting of the Cockermouth Local Board last Wednesday, the questions 
of the proposed purchase of the gas-works and the promotion of a Bill in 
Parliament for the purpose were considered. r. E. L. Waugh, the 
Solicitor, was present, and explained the various provisions of the Bill; 
after which Mr. Straughton moved a resolution sanctioning its promotion. 
He expressed regret that the Gas Company and the Board had been unable 
to come to terms for the transfer of the works; but said the fault lay with 
the Company, and not with the Board. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. A resolution was subsequently passed authorizing the Board to 
petition against the Bill promoted by the Company. 








THE PROPOSED COMPETING WATER UNDERTAKING 
AT BRISTOL, 
APPROVAL OF THE SCHEME BY THE RATEPAYERS. 

A Public Meeting of the Ratepayers of Bristol was held last Wednesday 
—the Mayor (Alderman Edwards) in the chair—for the purpose of con- 
sidering the subject of the water supply of the city and neighbourhood, in 
connection with the new scheme of water supply for which, as our readers 
are aware, parliamentary powers are to be sought in the coming session, 
The main features of the scheme, as indicated in the Bill deposited by its 
waeten, were given in the JourNaL last week (p. 1164). 

he Mayor, in opening the proceedings, remarked that the question of 
the water supply of the city had lately come prominently before the inhabi- 
tants through the advertisements in the papers. Water was one of the 
principal elements of human life; and the purer and more abundant the 
supply, the better it would be for everybody. It seemed to many of the 
citizens, and certainly to himself, that when large towns in the North 
—Liverpool, Manchester, and other places—were possessed of water-works 
of their own, they in Bristol should not allow to run to waste the excellent 
springs that were so near them, but rather make an effort to bring the 
water to their homes. The scheme contained in the Bill, of which the 
provisions had been published, would give the eitizens a further and better 
supply of water; but it would, of course, rest with them and the Corpo- 
ration whether or not the scheme should be carried out. He trusted 
that it would be in accordance with their opinion that the Corporation 
should assist in procuring the new supply. There was, as they knew, a 
Company already supplying water to Bristol. They had done so for many 
— past ; and the citizens owed them great thanks for the supply they 

ad brought to them. Endeavours had, however, been made on one or 
two occasions to purchase the Company’s undertaking, so that it should 
belong to the city; and he trusted that their proceedings that day might 
end in something of the kind. No one present wished to do anything 
against the Company. They had laid out their money, and he hoped they 
would have a fair return; for it was only right that they should have it. 
The supply of water the Company brought, however, fell short of what 
other places had; and if the inhabitants obtained the further supply now 
a they would be very well off. 

r. S. Writs then moved—“ That this meeting is of opinion that a 
further supply of rene and wholesome water is urgently required for the 
city of Bristol and its neighbourhood, and that such supply can be best 
afforded by utilizing the water from the Sudbrook Springs now being 
pumped up by the Great Western Railway Company.” He said the object 
of the meeting was to bring about the purchase of the water from these 
springs ; for the one thing they wanted in Bristol was an increased sup- 
ply. He did not for a moment complain of the quality of the water at 
present supplied ; but it was not sufficient. He believed that the quantity 
supplied in Bristol was much less than that obtainable in the 15 chief 
cities of England, as it amounted to only 16 gallons per head. In Liver- 
pool the supply was 224 gallons; and they were making arrangements to 
get 40 gallons. Manchester had 21 gallons; and steps were being taken 
to increase it to 35 gallons. Glasgow was, of course, exceptionally well 
placed; and there they found there was no less than 52 gallons per head, 
which was really an enormous quantity. He desired to be perfectly fair in 
putting the matter before the meeting, and so he would give them the 
return as affecting Sheffield, which amounted to 16°2 gallons. Although 
this was an insuflicient supply, they would see it was rather more than 
they had in Bristol, as far as they could ascertain. The population of 
Bristol was increasing; and they must look forward for an additional 
supply to meet the needs of the city. In the year 1876 attempts were made 
to obtain water from Frampton Cotterell. The effort was then defeated; 
and this source had since been acquired by the West Gloucestershire Water 
Company, and consequently was no longer available. There was, however, 
open to them the supply obtainable from the Sudbrook Springs on the 
other side of the Severn, at present belonging to the Great Warkewe Rail- 
way Company, who were pumping the water to waste. These springs 
yielded the immense quantity of 14 million gallons every 24 hours; while 
the source, being at a great depth underground, was free from the organic 
matter so frequently encountered from sources nearer the surface. They 
must remember, however, that although the contemplated additional source 
of supply yielded 14 million gallons of water daily, which practically ran 
to waste, it was not to be had for nothing; for it cost the Railway Com- 
pany £10,000 a year to keep their pumping machinery going. Although 
the water was of no use to them, they would not give up possession of it 
without compensation; and unless some mild powers of compulsory pur- 
chase were included in the Act which the promoters of the new Company 
were seeking to obtain, the Railway Company would rather that the water 
ran to waste in the Severn than let the promoters have it. Of course a 

uestion of £10,000 a year was not very much to a large undertaking like 
the Railway Company ; but this question of the acquisition of 14 million 
gallons of water a day was a = maiter to the citizens of Bristol. The 

resent Water Company raised their money on rather onerous terms; and, 

y so doing, the cost of the water to the consumer was necessarily increased. 
For instance, if they eye 5 per cent. for every £100,000 of added capital, 
when the same might be obtained in the market at 34 per cent., there was 
a loss of £1500 a year; and if the water was £1500 a year dearer on every 
£100,000 expended in obtaining it, they could not well expect to get a 
really cheap supply. If the proposed additional supply came into the 
hands of the Corporation—as he sincerely hoped it might—the Corpora- 
tion would be able to obtain the sums he had mentioned at 34 per 
cent., instead of paying 5 per cent., and in some cases a contingent 
10 per cent. The citizens could see for themselves the feasibility 
of obtaining a much cheaper water supply than the city now had. By 
expressing their sentiments to their representatives in the Town Council, 
the members present that day would be able to induce the Corporation to 
take the eg ee the easiest, and the best way—viz., by purchase—of 
holding the future water supply in its own hands for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. In taking such a course they would be in no way depriving 
the present Water Company of their income or rights, because these were 
well secured by Acts of Parliament; and the Company were entitled to 
these as much as the rights possessed by any single person. The Corpora- 
tion would not require to make large profits, and would, therefore, be in a 
position to supply the citizens with water at something near cost price; 
this cost price, as he had already explained, being very much less than the 
amount was now. The next point was a most vital one when the question 
of water supply was under consideration—viz., the quality. The water had 
been subjected to the strictest possible examination; and he would read 
the opinion of the City Analyst (Mr. Stoddart) upon this very important 
matter: “The most noticeable feature is the complete absence of all 
those forms of life which are to be found almost universally in natural 
water. This organic purity is commonly accepted to be the first require- 
ment demanded of water intended for a dc tic supply ; and it is fulfilled 
by the Sudbrook water in a degree approached by very few public supplies 
throughout the United Kingdom, and surpassed by none. It follows, also, 
that this water is in the least possible degree disposed to alteration under 
the necessary conditions of storeage and distribution.” He had much 
pleasure in moving the resolution. 
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Mr. J. H. Locxizy, Vice-Chairman of the Bristol Sanitary Authority, in 
seconding the motion, said that, from a manufacturer's point of view, the 
scheme could not be over-estimated ; and it was also of vital importance 
to everyone using water for domestic purposes. He did not intend to say 
a word about the Png d of the water supplied by the present Company ; 
but he would say that that proposed to be supplied to the city was better. 
He sincerely trusted the opinion of the meeting would be such that would 
evable the members of the Council to feel they were supported by their 
favourable views on the subject. 

After a few remarks concerning the present supply and charges, the 
motion was carried. 

Dr. MarsHatL then moved—“ That the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, 
which contains provisions ensuring a proper supply of water upon reason- 
able terms, deserves the hearty support of the public.” He said that if 
the Bill were passed the consumers would be charged according to the 
rateable value of the property supplied, which was a much fairer way than 
the present, and welll mean a reduction of at least 25 percent. Important, 
however, as the money part of the matter was, he thought the citizens of 
Bristol would consider the sanitary part was of even more importance. 
The supply of water they had at present was not only expensive, but 
insufficient. If the new undertaking should be acquired by the Council— 
as he hoped it would be—it would be better for the citizens, as the first 
consideration would be the providing of a cheap and abundant supply of 
water. 

Mr. H. W. Carter seconded the motion. He said the present Company 
had not enough water for all their needs; and in the scheme before the 
meeting, it seemed as if Nature and Science had combined to bring one 
of the purest sources of water within reasonable distance of the city. If 
from any narrow motive this supply should be denied to the citizens of 
Bristol, he believed it would be a misfortune now, and a calamity for 
many generations. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Macriver next moved—* That this meeting further approves the 
provisions of the Bill by which the promoters bind themselves, if required 
so to do, to transfer their powers to the Corporation of Bristol, and 
earnestly trusts that the corporation will avail themselves of those pro- 
visions ; and suggests the desirability of re-opening negotiations with the 
existing Water Company for the purchase of their undertaking by the 
Corporation upon equitable terms.” He remarked that it was a misfor- 
tune for Bristol that it had for many years an insufficient supply of water. 
In other towns the safety of the citizens rested on the fact that the supply 
of water was in the hands of the Corporation, which really meant that 
the ratepayers had the control of their own water; and until this was 
acquired in Bristol they would never be satisfied, and feel that they had a 
cheap and sufficient supply. He strongly supported the resolution on 
sanitary grounds; and he urged upon the meeting, and upon the whole 
city, the desirability of promoting a movement such as that now under 

* consideration, which would effect a great sanitary improvement, and 
benefit the entire community. 

Mr. TownseEnp, in seconding the motion, said he thought that if the city 
was to have the full advantage of the control of its water supply, it was 
obvious that it must have control of the entire supply. In this way alone 
posers those advantages be carried out which had been suggested by various 
speakers. 

Mr. Cow.tn said he was anxious to see a pure and constant supply of 
water for Bristol; but he did not approve very much of the Corpora- 
tion taking the property into their hands—past experience proving that 
they had done many things which had not been for the good of the city. 
They did not want to purchase the present Company’s works. 

Mr. Mactiver pointed out that the resolution did not pledge the meeting 
to adopt any such proposals ; it was simply of a permissive character. If 
the Corporation did anything wrong, they were amenable to the ratepayers. 
He was strongly of opinion that the oe ape should have the water 
supply in their own hands, as they might then control it. 

Mr. Huntxey said he objected to the latter part of the motion—as to power 
being given to the Corporation to acquire the existing water-works. 

The remark being received with cheers, an amendment was proposed 
that the latter portion of the resolution be omitted. 

The Mayor trusted those present would not forget the great benefit the 
ese Company had been to the city. He would ask what they would 

ave done without it. 

Mr. BepELL supported the amendment. He said he should like to see 
another company started, and every citizen take his water from it; and he 
-— be glad to see the present Company compelled to sell their pipes for 
old iron. 

The Mayor said he trusted this was not the feeling of the meeting—it 
was not his. 

Mr. Isaacs asked what guarantee there was, Supposing the Corporation 
ultimately acquired the water of the Sudbrook Springs, that the supply 
would be a lasting one. 

The Mayor replied that the guarantee, he presumed, would be the 
opinion of the engineers. What other could there possibly be ? 

., Mr. Macuiver, as the proposer of the resolution, said he should stand by 
it in its entirety. 

Mr. GoopEenoveH TayLor remarked that there could be no question as to 
the necessity for retaining the latter part of the resolution, if a moment’s 
consideration were calmly given to the matter. He had no doubt that if 
the particular portion of the resolution to which objection had been taken 
were not retained, the House of Commons Committee would assuredly 
throw out the Bill. For the reason he had given, he would again strongly 
urge them to retain the proposition as it originally stood. 

Mr. S. Writs said there was immense force in the remarks of Mr. 
Goodenough Taylor, which he commended to the serious consideration of 
all present. Unless they allowed the portion of the resolution in question 
to remain, they might rely upon it they would jeopardize the Bill. If they 
wanted the Bill—and he believed they did—and if they appreciated the 
advantages it would confer upon the citizens, they must allow the motion 
before them to stand as submitted. 

Mr. Lane asked those gentlemen who were supporting the amendment 
to remember that the terms of the purchase of the present undertaking, if 
such were proposed, must come before the rate ayers at a public meeting, 
to be sanctioned by them, before anything qual be done in the direction 
of purchasing. 

aie further discussion, the proposer of the amendment withdrew it, as 
: so did Mr. Hantley his opposition to the last clause. The resolution was 
then adopted, with two or three dissentients only. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding. 
























































































Referring to the proceedings atthe meeting re i 
3 ported above, and particu- 
ny to the third resolution, the Bristol ear last Friday, in elow of 
wd possttie reopening of negotiations with the Water Company for the 
em ase of their works, reproduced the terms Pome in 1877, when 
Con _ went so far as a recommendation by a Committee of the Town 
to "Th that the terms then demanded by the Company should be agreed 
: € subject came before the Council on March 7, 1877, when a report 














was presented, in which the Committee stated that better terms than those 
which they submitted could not be made with the Company, and expressed 
the opinion that, —— + the conditions were onerous, they were fair as . 
between the parties. The following were the terms :— 
1.—To assume the responsibility of the preference and debenture stocks 
of the Company on the terms on which these stocks are now held 
by the proprietors, and to guarantee to them the respective interest 
and dividends thereon, on the security of the city. 
2.—To guarantee a like dividend of 10 per cent. per annum to the holdérs 
of £200,000 ordinary share capital. 
3.—To guarantee a like dividend of 10 per cent. per annum tothe holders 
of the additional share capital of £160,000 authorized by the Act of 
1872, or on so much thereof as from time to time shall be paid up, 
with provisions for calling up the balance of such capital at times to 
be agreed upon between the parties. 
4,.—These proposals to be subject to the approval of the Council, and also 
to an investigation to be made by the Committee as regards the 
works of the Company and their sufficiency for the present and 
future supply of the city, and also as regards their financial position. 
The Directors replied expressing their willingness to submit the proposal 
to their shareholders, provided the following terms were added :— 
1,—The payment to the proprietors of the £200,000 ordinary stock of the 
Company of an annual sum of £4000 in consideration of their 
statutory right to arrears of dividends, as given by the Bristol 
Water-Works Act, 1862, confirmed by the 12th section (sub-section 9) 
of the Bristol Water-Works Amendment Act, 1865. 


2.—That proper provisions be made for the Fag nome or compensation 
as the case may be, of all the officers of the Company. 
8.—That a joint Committee of both sides be appointed to go into the 
various points of detail not covered by the various resolutions. 

The Corporation were not only to guarantee the interest on the debenture 
and preference stock at the high rate which the — were paying, 
but also 10 per cent. on the ordinary share capital of the  Reened 2» and 
the Directors required that the Corporation should pay a further sum of 
£4000 a year to the proprietors of the ordinary stock, in consideration of 
their statutory right to arrears of dividends. The amount of-capital raised 
at that time was £658,320, and now it is upwards of £900,000, or half as 
much again as it was in 1877; so that the liability which the city would 
now have to take over would be very much greater than it was when the 
negotiations were nearly carried to a successful issue. The report which 
recommended the foregoing terms was approved by the Council by a large 
majority; but the question did not come again before them until December 
(a lapse of nine months) when it was quietly shelved by the adoption of 
the following resolution :—‘* Having regard to the advanced period of the 
year, and the consequent difficulty of submitting the question to the 
Council and the ratepayers in time for parliamentary action in the ensuing 
session, it is probe to suspend negotiations until further instructions 
from the Council.” 





THE SEVENOAKS WATER COMPANY AND THE LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 
Tue Company's ProvisionaL ORDER APPLICATION. 

At the Meeting of the Sevenoaks Local Board on Monday, the 20th ult., the 
application to the Board of Trade by the Sevenoaks Water Company for a 
Provisional Order again occupied attention. The Lighting and Waterin 
Committee recommended that a request should be forwarded to the Boa 
of Trade for an inquiry, and that Counsel’s opinion should be taken with 
reference to the scale of charges for water, and also generally on the matter. 
After considerable discussion, during which several members of the Board 
who are shareholders in the concern, stated that the Company had not the 
least desire to shirk an inquiry, the Committee’s recommendations were 
adopted nem. dis. 

At the Meeting of the Sevenoaks Rural Sanitary Authority on the 
following Wednesday, a letter was read from the Secretary to the Com- 
Eee (Mr. F. Hunter), stating that he had submitted to the Directors the 
etter of the Clerk to the Board (Mr. G. F. Carnell), asking to be furnished 
with a map of the new district oy ye to be supplied by the Company, 
and also the charge to be made for water. He now sent a map and 
plan which had been deposited with the Board of Trade, showing the pro- 
posed extended limits. The Clerk said the Company, after obtaining 
the Order, were not bound to come into the district unless they were 
guaranteed 10 per cent. for three years on their outlay. When they did 
come they could only charge the consumer 7 per cent. upon the rateable 
value of his premises. It might be that 7 per cent. on the rack-rental 
would cover 10 per cent. on the outlay; but at present the Company had 
not given them any undertaking as regarded the charges. After some 
di ion, it was decided to lodge a memorial with the Board of Trade 
against the Company’s application. 

We understand that the Board of Trade inquiry above alluded to will be 
held at an early date. The Company will support their application on the 
following grounds :—The Company was formed as a limited liability Com- 
pore in 1864, with a capital of £12,000, and was incorporated in 1878. 

he Special Act (41 Vict., cap. 14) confined their limit of supply to the 
arishes of Sevenoaks and Seal, and fixed their capital at £25,000, with 

rrowing powers to the extent of £7000. There has been called up a 
total of £27,100, and £6000 has been borrowed—making £33,100—all of 
which has been expended on their existing works. The Company now seek 
to extend their limits to the adjoining parishes of Chevening, Sundridge, 

rt of Brasted, Otford, and Kensing, and to raise a further sum of £12,000 
in shares, with borrowing powers of £3000, for the purpose of supplying 
these parishes. There is no existing company, corporation, body of com- 
missioners, or other persons empowered by Act of Parliament to construct 
works or supply water within the proposed extended limits ; and the inhabi- 
tants within such limits have at present no proper service of water—their 
chief supply being surface water, in shallow wells, or river water—and 
they are in want of such a supply for their domestic and other purposes 
as the Company can furnish. The works of the Company consist of a 
pumping station and two reservoirs, their joint capacity being 500,000 
gallons; and the supply of water is ample. They are in a position to 
obtain upwards of 532,000 gallons per day, if wanted. Theyalreadysupply 
large portions of the _—_ of Sevenoaks and Seal, the population of 
which in 1881 was 9644; and they could also serve the whole of the pro- 
posed extended area, of which the population in 1831 was 5836—making a 
total population of 15,480 for the seven parishes to be supplied. The 
increase of population in these parishes during the ten years ending 1881 
was 2730, or at the rate of 273 per annum. Assuming the probable 
increase in pees to be 603 per annum for the whole area to be sup- 
plied during the next ten years, this will give an increase of 6000 at the 
end of that time; producing in 1897 a total population of 21,480. This, at 
20 gallons per head per day, gives 429,600 gallons; leaving a margin of 
~~ of 100,000 gallons per day above the present available supply for 
the district. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
- Eprnsuren, Saturday. 

The condition of the Perth Gas-Works, the capability of which to per- 
form the work required of them formed the subject of a very strong report 
recently by the Manager, was considered at a special meeting of the Works 
Committee of the Gas Commission on Tuesday. Mr. D. Gow, the Con- 
vener, said that what happened was a mere accident, and not a solitary 
instance, as the same kind of thing occurred at the works on two different 
occasions some years ago. At that time there was no question, as at 
present, of the enlargement of the works; and he thought that, by proper 
care and attention in the management of the purifiers there was no reason 
to fear a recurrence of the accident. A resolution was subsequently 
adopted, to the effect that the Committee were of opinion that, by pro- 
curing storeage accommodation outside, it was possible to construct 
another gasholder and to enlarge the purifiers at the existing works. Mr. T. 
Whimster, the Manager, was requested to report as to the best sites for 
the proposed enlargement, taking advantage of the spaces at present used 
for storeage. Mr. Gow seems to have an easy conscience. Although, by 
his own confession, the works were so defective that on at least three 
different occasions the back pressure proved too much for the purifiers, yet 
all he was prepared to recommend was proper care and attention in the 
management. It is fortunate that the other members of the Committee 
realized better the gravity of the situation; but even they seem to have 
had an eye more to the cost than to the efficiency of the works. If the 
gas consumption continues to increase as it has done of late years, the 
scheme adopted is but the putting off of the evil day ; and a thorough over- 
haul of the works may be more costly by a half-and-half measure now. 

The gas-works at Kinghorn are at present a source of some vexation. The 
Commercial Bank, which acquired them through Messrs. Swan’s trustees, 

ve notice in the beginning of the week, following the refusal of the Town 

Jouncil to acquire the works, that the price of gas was to be raised from 
5s. 5d. to 10s. per 1000 cubic feet. A special meeting of the Town Council 
was held on Tuesday to consider the situation. In the course of a warm 
and indignant discussion, it was stated that most of the inhabitants would 
burn paraffin oil rather than pay so high a rate for gas. Bailie Swan sug- 
gest , as a way out of the difficulty, that a small private company should 
formed to acquire the works; the Council being precluded by statute 
from purchasing them at this season of the year. This met with general 
approval; and it was arranged to call a public meeting to give effect to the 
suggestion. The Council, “turning the tables” on the Commercial Bank, 
instructed their Clerk to write to the bank’s law agents that in future the 
roprietors of the gas-works would be charged £45 per annum for the 
iberty to lay pipes in the streets of the burgh, or that, alternatively, if the 
price of gas were not raised, the charge would not be made. It was also 
eed to ask the bank to withdraw their notice in the meantime. Mr. 
enderson doubted the legality of imposing rent on the proprietors; but 
the Town Clerk gave his opinion to the effect that it was perfectly legal. 

The frosty weather we have been experiencing has been the cause of 
much waste of water in Dundee; people having taken to the common ex- 

dient of leaving their water-taps running to prevent freezing. Ata meet- 
ing of the Works Committee on Thursday, Mr. J. Watson, the Engineer, 
reported that 9 million gallons of water was being passed through the pipes 
daily—a strain which could not long continue. ove was given to the 
Manager to warn the inhabitants that they made themselves liable toa 
heavy penalty in wilfully wasting the water. 

During the year avery difficult operation has been in progress in Dundee, 
and is all but completed, in the relaying of water-mains from Stolismuir 
reservoir to the west end of Hawkhill, through the most densely-populated 

art of the town. The mains laid have measured from 15 to 24 inches in 

iameter. It was originally intended to use some of the old pipes for the 
smaller.sizes; but they were found to be so much encrusted with rust that 
it was both undesirable and the opposite of economical to relay them ; and 
new pipes at £4 per toun—the cheapest ever delivered in Dundee—were put 
down. The original estimate was £7737; and an additional sum of £510 
was incurred by the rejection of the old pipes for part of the route. The 
pressure is very heavy in the lower _— of the town—many lifts and 
water-engines being worked directly off the mains; but no bursts or leaks 
have yet occurred. The works have been very efficiently carried out, with 
little annoyance to consumers, by Mr. Watson. 

The Kilrenny Police Commission on Tuesday completed negotiations for 
the introduction of a new water supply to the village of Cellardyke, on the 
coast of Fifeshire. Provision is to be made for 3000 persons. The scheme 
includes the construction of a reservoir of 4 million gallons capacity, and 
is estimated to cost between £4000 and £5000. 

A proposal has been made in Edinburgh to lay down service-pipes in the 
streets for supplying hydraulic power. The subject was considered by a 
Sub-Committee of the Town Council early in this week; but they did not, 
for want of information, come to any decision either for or against the 
proposal. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Of late a considerable amount of attention has been devoted in the local 
newspapers to the subject of gas-fires, and their economy as compared with 
coal fires. One correspondent, who is now using a gas-fire for the third 
winter, becomes somewhat eloquent in his advocacy of these modern 
domestic appliances. Referring toa visit which he paid to the recent Edin- 
burgh Industrial Exhibition, he says that he there saw a great variety of 
gas-stoves, all of which were of elegant design and tasteful construction ; 
none, however, of all he saw excelled his own. Proceeding, he considers it 
his duty to give an account of the superiority of the gas-fire over the coal 
fire, and to say what he believes regarding its wonderful convenience, its 
cleanliness, and its economy. He would not wish, he says, to part with it. 
‘This morning, for instance, is very cold,” he says; “ piles of snow are 
flying, the roofs of the houses are white with hoar-frost, and here am I, at 
7a.m., seated in my room, 12 ft. by 13 ft., in a warm, comfortable atmo- 
sphere. I puta light to my fire when I got out of bed ten minutes ago; 
and the room is already in a habitable state. No breaking of sticks, no 
carrying of coal, no raking out of ashes, no raising of dust, no dirtying of 
the room—only the application of a match, and all is serene! The fire 
burns for an hour—my specified time for writing in the morning; the cost 
is over a farthing, less than a 4d., or 3d. for two hours’ consumption; and 
when 8 o’clock strikes I turn off the gas, and go to my breakfast. I leave 
my warm room in the state that I found it—free from dust, free from a 
dying-out fire and its attendant ashes and cleaning up. When I turn off 
the gas the yy ceases, and without my gas-fire, my hour’s work in the 
morning would be lost.” He goes on to say that he does not know who 
made his gas-fire, and that if he did his note might savour of an adver- 
tisement. Hesaysit has turned out to be an excellent investment ; and he 
strongly impresses on all the desirability of trying a gas-stove. 

A householder in one of the Glasgow suburbs writes that in April, 1885, 
he purchased the last va of coals which he has had within the walls 
of his house. In May of that year he adopted gas, both for cooking and 
heating; and he asks to be permitted to lay before the readers of one of 





the local papers some facts from the experience of himself and his family, 
He says there are nine of them in family, and that previous to the ad 
tion of gas they kept a servant. Now, his wife and eldest daughter do ai 
the house-work and cooking, with only occasional help from a char anj 
washing woman. Their testimony is that the work now is no harder thay 
it was before, with the assistance of a servant. His gas account from May) 
to Nov. 16, 1886, was £3 12s. 11d. It used to be about £1 15s. for the same 
period for light alone. In the previous year his account for the same 
period was £4 2s. 6d. Of course, it is in summer, he says, that the great 
advantage in cost (of the gas as compared with coal) is experienced. The 
kitchen gas-range is only alight when required for cooking. A coal fire in 
the kitchen has to be kept in poy much all day, even though its heat is 
oppressive to the family. The bite yr agen closes his letter by giving 
the following comparative estimate of the cost of coal and gas-fires a; 
ascertained by the experience of his household :— 





Coals—10 waggons, at l4s.,putintocellar. . . =. + - £42700 and f 
Firewood, chimney cleaning,&c.. . . . . + + « « « 110 0 § 
Cost of keeping servant, rendered necessary by coal fires. . 80 0 0 e 
£38 10 0 ~ ; 
Less—Extra gasrequired . . . ape 0 gailor 
Wages, &c.,ofcharwoman. . . +++ + * 1010 0 
1710 0 per t 
ee qualit 
Saving by using gas-stoves. . . » « + + « «© «+ « +21 00 Am 


Another correspondent in the same journal says he can entirely cor. 
roborate what the writer of the communication last referred to says. His 
own case, however, was somewhat different, inasmuch as in his household 
only a cooking-stove was used—one hired from the Glasgow Gas Depart. 
ment at 10s. perannum. In consequence, his experience was not so large 
as that of the previous correspondent; but for the benefit of those who do © 
not cook by gas, he subjoins a note of recent results, which is as follows ;— 








Gas account—May 5 to Nov. 20, 1886 (284 weeks)—15,400 Ts 
CC. +c 6 6 6 » « ¢ ef .arune acer S&S to-m<¢ 
ETS ET ee ene ee tion | 
£210 8 ee 

Coals formerly used—a ton every four weeks; 28 weeks = the | 
7 tons, at 18s.(putinto bunker). . . ... . +. + « £4i11 0 cent 
Less for occasional fires—parlour and bed-rooms—sayl4tons 019 6 thos: 
£311 6 e futu 

210 8 \ with 

Dieta. 5. + os.4 a1e0een e a Bs 

Referring to these figures, he says that, for the period mentioned, he had of tl 


his cooking and lighting for less money by a guinea than what the coal 
alone cost formerly. ¥ 
Since I last referred to the market value of the stock of the Partick, ~ 
Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company, I find that business has been done ~ 
on two occasions at 40s. per share. The rate previously quoted was 42s. 6d, 
per share. It is perhaps not undesirable to mention that the original 
value per share was £5. x 
The Glasgow pig-iron market has been very firm all the week; the © 
opinion now becoming general that the condition of trade during 1887 is 
morally certain to be much better than during the year just closed. 
Warrants were sold yesterday at 3d. per ton higher than on the previous 
day, and 5d. over last week’s final quotations. The close yesterday was 
a at 44s. 6d. cash and 44s, 94. one month, with sellers at 1d. per ton 
igher. 
No material change has taken place this week in the condition of the 
local coal trade. Prices are decidedly firmer; and a fairly good trade is 
expected during the opening months of the New Year. 





An impression prevails at Burnley that the differences which have 
arisen between the Corporation of that town and the contractors for the 
new reservoir at Cant Clough, to which frequent reference has been made ~ 
in the JouRNAL, may yet be amicably arranged. On Friday last the Engi- ~ 
neer and the Contractor met, and the result was that some of the © 
difficulties were removed. j 

In another part of our columns will be found an announcement of an | 
important sale by auction of shares in the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas- 
light and Coke Company. It is seldom that there are any of these shares 
in the market; and as the sliding scale applies to the undertaking, these 
shares form an investment with a good rate of interest such as is seldom 
met with in these days. 

Ir has been suggested that the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee 
should do something to cheapen fuel for the poor. The proposal is to mix 
the coke made at the gas-works with riddled dross, which would makes 





good household fuel, and could be sold at the gates of the works at 3d. per und 
cwt. There is often needed an outlet for gas coke, and it is possible that the appl 
method named would help to provide this outlet, and also cheapen fuel for wise 
the poor. by t 

Tue General Purposes Committee of the Manchester City Council held pure 
a meeting last Thursday, and adopted a recommendation of the Parlia- tion. 
mentary Sub-Committee to oppose the Bill which is being applied for bys Dire 
private company formed for the purpose of supplying hydraulic power in resu 
the city. The Water Committee are of opinion that some of the powers not 
for which the Company are applying will injuriously affect the interests of The 
the Water-Works Department. Ty 

Tue report to be presented to the Birmingham Town Council to-day by side 
the Finance Committee reflects the present financial condition of the gas maii 
and water undertakings in the statements that the Gas Committee have valvy 
Ae now only paid over the sum of £10,000 on account of the £20,000 in ¢ 
which they informed the Council last February it was their intention to rese 
contribute out of the current year’s profits ; and the Water Committee have © and 
sent a minute stating that they will not be able to contribute the annual the 
sum of £2000 (being interest on the reserve fund) in 1887. whi 

Accorp1iné to a letter which appeared in a recent number of the Surrey wat 
Advertiser, there is a likelihood of some opposition being raised to the Bive 
Bill which is being promoted by the Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge aw 


Gas Company. The writer said that its provisions appear so objection- 
able to a large proportion of those who reside within its district, that 4 the 


Provisional Committee has been formed with the view of taking public of p 
opinion upon the subject, and of ultimately opposing the Bill in Parlia- Wai 
ment. The Bill, as drawn, first of all authorizes the Walton-on-Thames (nox 
and Weybridge Gas Company to supply the widely spread districts of b 

Ashford, Feltham, Hanworth, Sunbury, Littleton, a Byfleet, ther 
Wisley, Shepperton, Cobham, Church Cobham, and Street Cobham ; and the 


with the view of enabling the Company to carry out this arrangement, b 


they are applying for powers to subtract from the Hampton Court Gas ‘ 


Company some of its district, to absorb the Cobham and Sunbury Gas —- 
Companies entirely, and to authorize their closing the works at the two the, 
latter places. They also seek power to acquire five or six agres of the 


in the village of Walton, for the purpose of erecting works on a scale com 
mensurate with the proposed new system. 
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family CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
ine LrveRpoot, Jan, 1, 1887. 
>a Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market has been very steady all the week, 


nd closes with a much firmer tone. The small stocks held at the end of 


r . sa: 
Man he year, and the advancing tendency of nitrate, point to the probability 
> Same of a higher range in values during January, especially as Continental con- 
» Same sumers are rather more on the alert. Nitrate is dearer on the spot and to 
, great arrive ; and the position shows statistically better than at the end of 1885. 
The The visible supply to-day is about 50,000 tons less ; while the price is nearly 
fire in 2s. per cwt. below that of a year ago. 


Lonpon, Dec. 31, 1886. 


Tar Products.—Owing to the holidays, very little movement has taken 
place in any of these products. Benzol is, if anything, firmer in tone; 





D and for forward delivery better prices are obtainable. Prices: Tar, 5s. to 
) 8s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 1s. 6d. per gallon ; 
) 60 per cent., 1s. 4d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 34d. per gallon. Solvent 
) naphtha, 1s. per gallon. Light oil, 24d. per gallon. Creosote, gd. per 
gallon. Pitch, lls. 6d. to 18s. per ton, according to position. Carbolic 
acid, 2s. 9d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. 
) per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 74d. per unit; “3* 
4 quality, 5d. per unit. : 
Ammonia Products—Sulphate of ammonia a py roy has 
Y cor. eased slightly ; but for forward delivery it is quoted at £10 17s. 6d. and 
His £11 per ton, less discount, according to position. Gas liquor (6° Twaddel), 
ehold 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 
epart. 13d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. 
— Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 
0 do 
WS :— : 
Tux Price or Leeps Gas.—At the meeting of the Leeds Town Council 
to-morrow, Mr. Gilston will move that the Council rescind their resolu- 
tion of June 6, 1883, fixing the price to be charged for gas ——s to the 
public lamps at 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and that for gas supplied for this 
. purpose the same price should be charged as to general consumers ; also that 
the Council’s resolution of Sept. 23, 1885, allowing a discount of 5 per 
) cent. upon gas accounts paid within one month, and 24 per cent. upon 
7 : those paid within two months after delivery, be rescinded, and that in 
! Zi future a discount of 24 per cent. only shall be allowed upon accounts paid 
be within one month. 
# Tue Lonpon Coan anp Wine Dves.—According to the local taxation 
h a returns for the year 1884-5 which have lately been issued, the gross amount 
had ie of the coal onl: wine dues received in the year ending Dec. 31, 1884, was 
} coal ‘f £553,362. This was subject to deductions of £106,607 for drawback and 
F 4 return of duty, and of £6214 management expenses—total, £112,821— 
tick, leaving a net sum of £440,541. Of the latter sum, £307,861 was paid into 
done | the Bank of England to the account of “ The Thames Embankment and 
8. bd. J Metropolis Improvement Fund,” leaving £132,680 only applicable by the 
ginal Corporation, which was partly applied in the — of interest aad 
principal in respect of moneys borrowed for the Holborn Valley and Far- 
t.. ringdon Market improvements, 
osed. OPENING oF WaTER-WoRKS NEAR TEIGNMOUTH.—New water-works hav® 
rious just been completed at Bishopsteignton, near Teignmouth. Mr. S. Segar; 
> was of Newton Abbott, was Engineer of the undertaking, which has been 
» ton Weearried out by the Newton Rural Sanitary Authority. . The water is 
)#obtained from two springs on the hill just above my ape ogg on the 
the and of the Lord of the Manor, who generously gave the water, and sold 
Jo is the land for the reservoirs at agricultural value. At the opening of the new 
works, the Vicar of the parish, on behalf of the Lord of the Manor, spoke 
of the inestimable value the new supply would prove to the town. After- 
wards the pressure on the hydrants in the various parts of the town was 
_ tested, and found to be satisfactory. 
aie % ProposeD New WaTeR- Works FoR BrrxHam.—The Brixham Local Board 
ing: met last week for the purpose of considering the question of making appli- 
the & cation to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow various 
¢ sums for carrying out the proposed high-level water-works scheme. An 
f , estimate of the expenditure had been prepared by Mr. Ellis, of Exeter, 
Gan j and laid before the Board. The cost of the work amounted to £2632. A 
as- discussion ensued, during which it was decided to increase the estimate to 
we £2650, in order to allow for any emergency. The Chairman (Mr. J. W. 
— Tucker) said the Board had decided to adopt a scheme which would bring 
om the town a good supply of water; and it was decided to make application 
| to the Local Government Board for power to borrow the amount. 
— Tar Water Suppty or CuaTnam.—At a paring of the Chatham Local 
~~ Board of Health last Friday, a letter was received from the Secretary of 
the Brompton, &c., Water Company, stating that the Directors had had 
bs under consideration the proposed purchase of the works, and the Board’s 
rm application for the Directors to receive a deputation on the subject, to 
which reference was made in the JourNaL last week. He was instructed 
by the Directors to reply that they could not entertain any proposal for the 
held purchase ; and consequently it would be unnecessary to receive a deputa- 
rlia- tion. The Chairman (Mr. A. Stigant) said the Board had approached the 
oy a Directors of the Water Company in a friendly manner, and this was the 
rin | result. It would now be for the Board to watch that the consumers were 
vers not charged more than what would realize to the shareholders 10 per cent. 
8 of The letter was entered on the minutes. 
b _ Tue Retayiye or WaTer-Marys 1x Dunper.—Daring the past year con- 
y siderable progress was made with the work of relaying the Dundee water- 
as mains from the Stobsmuir reservoir to the west end of Hawkhill. The 
000 valve chamber at the reservoir was finished, pipes 24, 21, 18, and 15 inches 
.- in diameter were laid, and the necessary connections made from the 
reservoir to almost the top of Hawkhill. The work of —. up the old 
a and laying the new pipes was a difficult one; passing as they did through 
the most densely populated part of the town, and along streets many of 
which are narrow, and all traversed and intersected by numerous lines of 
rey water, gas, telegraph, and sewer pipes, where, notwithstanding the exten- 


the sive alterations, the usual supply of water for domestic, special, and fire 
dge Fposes had to be maintained over the whole of the low-level district. 
on he pipes were taken up in sections: and in order to keep the pressure up, 
ta the ends of the main on each side of the sections were joined by circuits 
lic of pipes. All the large connections were made during the night. Mr. J. 
lia- Watson, M. Inst. C.E., the Water Engineer, has carried through the works 
nes oo largely completed) with the least possible annoyance to the consumers. 
| of >, Comanities of the Dundee Water Commission last Thursday had before 
eet, them a letter from the Clerk to the Police Commission, together with a 
ind ag ns of the Works Committee of that Commission, agreeing to charge 
nt, b e Commissioners £50 a year for the damage done to the public streets 
yas the opening of them for the urpose of laying or repairing pipes. Mr. 
748 a reported that such a clainn was exceptional, and, because of the 
wo nefits which the ee pay derived from the water supply, he contended 
- to admi 


there shoul, nat 1 
the a d be no charge, On a division, however, it was agreed t 





Tae CuarceE ror WaTeR FOR TrapE Purposes In Bristo..—At the 
meeting of the ratepayers of Bristol, last Wednesday, to consider the 
scheme of competing water supply for the borough, as reported in another 
column, several references were made to the charge for water used for 
manufacturing p , which it was stated is so high as to deter people 
from commencing business in the city. The Bristol Mercury says this is 
no matter for surprise, for the Company charge upon a graduated scale, 
commencing at 1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons where the consumption is under 
25,000 gallons per quarter; where it is more than 300,000, and less than 
400,000 gallons per quarter it is 1s. per 1000 gallons ; and where the con- 
sumption is 14 million gallons per quarter the price is 8d. per 1000 gallons. 
In Bath, however, a uniform charge of 8d. per 1000 gallons is made; in 
Hull it is 5d. to 9d.; Preston, 43d. to 1s.; Chester, 6d. to 1s.: Gloucester, 
1s.; Liverpool, 94.; London (West Middlesex and East London Com- 
panies) 6d. to 9d.; and Worcester, 3d. to 7d. 

THe Wrxpsor anD Eton Warter-Works ARBITRATION.—In the JouRNAL 
for March 17, 1885, we reported in our “ Legal Intelligence” an appeal 
made by Mr. W. H. Cutler and the trustees of his marriage settlement, in 
the matter of an arbitration, under an Act of Parliament passed in 1883, 
for the transfer of the Windsor and Eton Water-Works to a private Com- 
pany, from the refusal of Justice Grove and Baron Huddleston to set aside 
the award of the Umpire, Sir H. Hunt, as being framed upon a wrong 

rinciple. The facts were fully reported at the time. The Lord Chief 
Seatien and Justice Lindley, before whom the matter came, dismissed the 
appeal, on the ground that the award was perfectly right, and that Sir H. 

unt had allowed compensation for every claim according to the terms of 
the Act. Mr. Cutler took the case to the House of Lords, where he has 
been again unsuccessful; his appeal being dismissed with costs. The 
arguments were heard by the Dnt Chancellor and Lords Watson and 
Fitzgerald, who unanimously confirmed the order of the Court below. The 
award of the Umpire has thus been upheld throughout the protracted pro- 
ceedings to which it led. 

CHARGE OF EMBEZZLEMENT BY AN OFFICIAL OF THE SOUTHWARK AND 
VauxHaLL Water Company.—Last Thursday, George Edward Wilkinson 
was charged before Mr. Slade, at the Southwark Police Court, with 
embezzling various sums of money belonging to his employers, the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. Mr. Stewart said the prisoner 
was a collector of accounts. He had to obtain the money due from 
customers who were supplied by meter; and it was his duty every 
Thursday to pay the same into the Southwark Branch of the London and 
Westminster Bank, and send in a sheet to the dffice showing the amount 
paidin. He received in June asum of £27 7s. 6d. from Messrs. Peek, Frean, 
and Co., of Bermondsey, and did not account for it until he had obtained 
the next quarter’s rent, which amounted to £38 5s. 8d. Inquiries made 
with regard to this latter sum revealed the fact that the prisoner had up 
to that day failed to account for sums amounting in the aggregate to up- 
wards of £500. Mr. G. Blane gave formal evidence of the payment mole 
by Messrs. Peek, Frean, and Co., and the prisoner was remanded. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FOR THE EasTBouRNE Gas Company.—An extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Eastbourne Gas Company was held last 
Thursday—Dr. G. A. Jeffery in the chair—for the purpose of authorizing 
the Directors to raise the further sum of £20,000 on account of the capital 
of the Company, by the issue of 2000 additional shares of £10 each. The 
Chairman, in moving a resolution pursuant to the terms of the notice con- 
vening the meeting, said it was not proposed to raise the £20,000 all at 
once; the only object of the Directors being to have the necessary power 
to issue new shares to this amount at such times as was deemed expedient. 
Their present intention was to raise £5000, with which to pay off a debt at 
the bank, and save the interest now payable thereon. Mr. Bennett seconded 
the motion. The Chairman observed that shares of the nominal value of 
£5000 would shortly be submitted to public auction, and the shareholders 
would therefore have an opportunity of bidding for them. They hoped 
that the £5000 worth of shares would realize £8000, which was the amount 
required to enable them to discharge their obligations at the bank. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 


Fatat Gas Exprosions.—Last Sunday night a gas explosion occurred 
in the Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth. The building in which the 
disaster took place is one of three storeys, in the centre of the main block, 
opposite the principal entrance. The room in which the accident occurred 
is on the upper floor, and the shock was so great that the entire front of 
the building was forced bodily outwards. Simultaneously the gaslights 
in the yard were extinguished, so that it was impossible for some time to 
ascertain accurately what had taken place. As the injured men—about 13 
in number—were extricated, they were conveyed to the garrison hospital, 
Portsea. Four deaths are as yet reported; and it is expected that more 
bodies will be found under the wreckage.——Information was given to the 
authorities on the same evening that Mr. H. Wilding, a retired gentleman 
residing at Sidcup, had succumbed to injuries received by an explosion of 
gas at his residence. It appears that a strong smell of gas was perceived 
in one of the rooms, and Mr. Wilding had the doors thrown open for the 
foul air to escape. When he thought sufficient time had elapsed, he pro- 
cured a light and proceeded to the room in order to find out where the 
leakage was. No sooner had the room been entered than an explosion took 
place. Much damage was done to the property ; and Mr. Wilding received 
injuries which resulted in his death. 


Tue Water Suppiy or Normanton.—At the last meeting of the Nor- 
manton Local Board, Mr. Fernandes (the Clerk pro tem.) made a statement 
in reference to the Wakefield new water supply. He said that the Town 
Clerk of Wakefield had served him with notice of the Bill which the Wake- 
field Corporation are promoting in Parliament, in order to repeal the 51st 
section of the Wakefield Corporation Water-Works Act of 1880, which gives 
power to local authorities in whose districts any water-pipes are laid to 
purchase the pipes under certain conditions. It was proposed by the pro- 
motors of the Bill to substitute for the section powers to sell to the autho- 
rities of districts outside the borough the pipes and other apparatus 
necessary to oy wane to such sanitary districts, the proceeds of the 
sale to be applied by the Corporation towards the extinguishment of any 
loans contracted by the Corporation for the purpose of providing a supply 
of water. The Town Clerk stated that it was the wish of the Corpora- 
tion of Wakefield that some members of the Normanton Board should 
meet them to discuss, in an informal manner, the probability of Normanton 
taking the Wakefield water when the new supply is provided. The Chair- 
man remarked that as Normanton had been supplied with water previous 
to the passing of the Act of 1880, the Wakefield Corporation could not 
compel them to take the new water supply. The only question therefore 
Soule be to decide which was cheapest and best. Mr. Brown said that, 
when the new water supply was available, it would be decidedly better 
than the water now used at Normanton. The Chairman thought that 
before taking action it would be desirable for the members of the Board to 
talk the matter over. It would be no use members going over to discuss 
the question with the Wakefield Corporation unless they were empowered 
to 5 in the name of the Board. The Board thereupon went into com- 
mittee to discuss the matter privately. 
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Tue Botton Corporation Gas UNDERTAKING.—On the occasion of a visit Tue CowPen Loca Boarp and THE BLyTH AND CowPen Gas Briu.—At 
recently paid to the Bolton Corporation Gas-Works by Colonel Bridgeman, | a special meeting of the Cowpen Local Board, held last Wednesday, the 
one of the members for the borough, and Mr. F, Hardcastle, the member | Chairman (Mr. W. Robinson) drew attention to the Bill which is being T 
for Westhoughton, Alderman Moscrop (Chairman of the Gas Committee), | promoted by the Blyth and Cowpen Gas Company to sanction their 1 
who conducted the visitors round the works, and explained the various | reconstitution, and suggested that a Committee should be formed to con. Bie 
rocesses of gas manufacture, took the opportunity, at the luncheon which | sider the matter. Ifthe Bill was passed it would, he said, give the Com. fror 
ollowed the inspection, of giving some statistics as to the p ss of the gas ny a huge monopoly. He was anxious that a Committee should at once ties 
undertaking. He said the Corporation acquired the works in 1872, and during 5 formed to meet the Directors of the Company with reference to several] tha 
the period of 14 years which had since elapsed, the price of gas had been points in the Bill. He objected to the illuminating power being put at am 
reduced from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, notwithstanding several | only 14 instead of 16 candles; and, above all, he thought the ratepayers ~_ 
reverses, and the fact that the quality of the gas had been fully maintained, | should have the power, when they saw fit, to purchase the gas-works by A 
brie | — power —— — = a enna. re arbitration. The Committee was appointed. Stre 
years the gross pro rom the gas undertakin amounted to 
= out of which they = ~_ = Fone in aid of the —— the 
rough a sum o ,380 ; and he a at this amount would have , ee 
been largely increased but for the falling off in the value of residuals. GAS 4m> —— Ee ClSk SND CEASE Eee, A 
He claimed that the Bolton Gas-Works were conducted with as much (For Monzy Manger INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 14.) 
efficiency and economy as any gas-works in the kingdom. _ Rise re 
‘THE Biackmoork TUNNEL SCHEME OF THE LEEDS CoRPORATION.—Messrs. Iasue. ae ex E28 NAME. — Closing | poi) LA —~ 
Filliter and Rofe have declined, pending the appointment of a successor to Dividend. 59 3 share| Prices. |"f Invest. 
Mr. E. Filliter as Water Engineer of the ioe Corporation (a position | vas = | 
bam = already amen ps in be pean ke ay a ne weeks Zz lee GAS COMPANIES ~~ J 
since), repare plans and specifications and obtain tenders for a tem- | | 104 : .¢ app 
porary drift alongside the Blackmoor Tunnel, as instructed by the Water oye . 3 noe 10° Babe Limited vs we . i 20 rr ahyy 5 : ; a“ 
Committee at their meeting on the 23rd ult. In communicating their 200,000 5 |12Nov.| 74 |Bombay, Limited . . . .| 5 63—73 | -- 15 8 5 for 
determination by letter to the Committee they said: “ While we are most | 890,000'Stck./ 27 Aug.| 11¢ Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 297-982 .. 1417 0 No 
i willing to assist you either in the general conduct and management of the Peay nes » » 83 Do. New. . . « «| 100 [167-172 +. 4151 9 — 
water-works, or by explanations, or by suggestions to yourselves during the eee 4 | 15 Sept. = eg & Hove, Original . 41—48 | -- 1418 0 & y 
period that must elapse before Mr. Filliter’s successor can be appointed, 278,750! 10 io — it — Ayres (New) Limited =. | - 417 & 
we think it might lead to future inconvenience to you, and expose us to 147,740} 20 | 12 Aug.| 7 |Cagliari,Limited . . . .| 20 = 5 4 ; ; ; 
the suspicion of improperly attempting to keep your works in our own 550,000| Stck.| 13 Oct. | 184 |Commercial, Old Stock + :| 100 \yg3—968 -. 15 09 © A 
hands, if we were at this juncture to make contract plans and obtain ten- 130,000) ,, » |i Do. New do. ._ .| 100 /205—210 -- 5 00 7 of 
ders for new works which have not only not received the sanction of the po 1» | 80 Dec. Do. 44 p.c. Deb. do.) 100 /120-123* + 2/3 13 2 tri 
Council, but which have not yet been fully determined upon even byyour- | 949'680 ° a5 Des. . a ~a — pone 20 | 41—42 | -- 5 49 & Bec 
selves.” The letter came before the Committee at their meeting last | 900,000) 20 ne 8 De. ne eek » r = % i ; ~ 
Friday, when a Sub-Committee was nominated to consider the question of 75,000|Stck. 29Sept.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . | 100 197200! : ni 190 & Ma 
appointing a successor to Mr. Filliter. _— ” ” i Do. 7 p.c. 100 |188—148| «+ |4 17 10 tior 
Tue Work or THE LiserTy AND Property Derence LEAGUE IN THE 234,060| 10 |15July| 11 en cel = " 10 251258 oe 418 7 ue 
Past Sesston.—The Liberty and Property Defence League—an organiza- 90,000) 10 » | il Do. New. .| 174/16;—163) -- |418 6 © — 
tion which has for its objects “ resisting over-legislation, maintaining free- | , 177,030) 10 » | il Do. do. . .| 5 | 11114) +» [415 1 F 
dom of contract, and advocating individualism as opposed to socialism ”— ae Stck.|12Aug.| 12 |Gaslight&Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 |237—240/+1 [5 0 0 V 
have issued a circular giving a list of some of the more important Bills of | gg5'000| » 13 ag = S0.0-mres| ee ee Ga 
the past session which engaged the attention of their Parliamentary Com- 80,000] }) pe 5 = ae wee = = +3 1 : : but 
mittee. During the session the Committee issued a fortnightly list and 60,000} |, js Th Do. GTi p.c- ‘do. | 100 |182—187| +. 1403 & bes 
summary of all Bills contravening the principle of freedom of contract or | 1,800,000) ,, ” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |159—162| -. |4 6 5 § . 
manifesting a socialistic tendency; and in a great proportion of cases the 463,000) ,, » | 10 Do, J, 10 p. cc. Prf.| 100 |250—255| +. (8 18 5 | = 
i —— to these measures which was brought to bear through the agency yen n | 15 Dec. : Do. 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |111—118) -- |8 10 9 — 
of the League was attended with success. Among the Bills which, in the ' “ . e Bo 8 =66ee Oe eae be ; 
opinion of the League, showed a tendency to “ municipal socialism ” we find -| 10 lIm aint Cention’ , 2] 100 ‘207210 -i : 1 3 
mentioned the Metropolitan Board of Works (Water Supply, &c.) Bill and 6 isn ds Wisditassenann Ltd.| 5 | 64-62 | -- |4 810 § ZO 
the Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds) Bill. The former, it will be 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 |109—111| -- |410 1 § T 
remembered, was to enable the Metropolitan Board of Works, out of the 6 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 | 18-19) -- 6 63 § 
public rates, to promote or oppose undertakings for the supply of water to . - Oriental, Limited . . . .| 5 | %—10/+- |5 00 & we 
the Metropolis, and to buy up private water companies. The Committee, 19 \Qttoman, Limited. . . B =P Se 7 
; in consultation with the associated Metropolitan Water Companies, previous ‘) 10 _ p Bn ae : 10 | 15—16|-. |6 5 0 
i to the second reading of the Bill sent a “ whip” to members of, and sym- .| 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 /297—802| -. |5 27 ~ inc 
pathizers with the League in Parliament, requesting their support to the 12 Do. "B do. | 100 \238—243/—1 |4 18 8 cas 
i motion for the rejection of the Bill. This motion, which was moved by a 30D 18 Do. C do, | 100 |255—265) .- 418 1 : 
member of the League, was carried by a majority of 54. In the case of the 15 Sept n Do. _ 5p.0.Deb.Stk.| 100 129-182" + 315 9 ae - 
Borough Funds Bill (which was to enable municipalities to use the moneys m Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig, 6 /10}—11| -- |5 00 | 
of the pera, without their consent, for promoting or opposing Private Ne : 
Bills), the Committee, in consultation and conjunction with the Provincial - WATER COMPANIES. j 
Water Companies’ Association and ratepayers’ and property-owners’ asso- | , 714,957 Stck.| 30 Dec. Chelsea, Ordinary. . . «| 100 |296-230*| .. |816 1 | T 
ciations in different parts of the country, took all necessary precautions to | bane — = — : |East London, Ordinary . -) 100 /190-195*/+13)3 161 
prevent the passing of the Bill. A member of the League in the Houseof | 708'000 Steck \12 a 10 — oe 8 A. te sed . ® pod 
Commons gave notice of a motion to reject the Bill on the second reading, | 1,043,800, 100 |30 Dec.| 84 oe ‘lop.c.max. : . = ant “4h 3 1@ ar 
which notice was renewed from time to time; and a petition against the ,200| 100 ” 74 Do. 74 D- c.max. . .| 100 |184-188* + 3/319 9 | tan! 
Bill was drawn up by the Committee, and circulated amongst ratepayers |  150,000Stck./29Sept.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 /112—114) .. |3 10 2 P 
and property-owners in the various large centres. A number of these aceiaeal 100 | 12 Aug.| 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 |884—839, .. |3 11 6 T 
titions were gy to the House of Commons by a member of the | “’749'300 meng hf med § S’th “a we yo See, Os. «| Se 4—117 <P Pa ih 
eague ; and the Bill was dropped before reaching the stage of second 126,500| 100 | ‘| 6 ‘ Do. Se “ y % = ~ he ; 7 : “TT 
reading. | 1,155,006 Stok.) 15Dec.| 11 |West Middlesex . . . ",| 100 248258 .. |4 611 hig! 
0. 
b 
GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. e 
> 1 


GWYNNE & CO., , Rs Can be made, when desired, 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, TR on. on their New Patent princi- 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, ple, to pass Gas without the 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. slightest oscillation or varia- 
Appress ror TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” tion in 

The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals pressure. No other 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all Maker can do this 
the Great International z 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 

Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 






















































GAS VALVES, 
VAGUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 
&e., &e., &e. 









Gwynne & Co.'s New Cata- ~ 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at 
the above Address. ——— = 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing “4 miles distant from Beckton: 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, andare held fora ley term of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 

Make only the best gaoler 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 

All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Exrwat, Lonpon.” 












At=* WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
Mitiaank Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”) 















Joun Wx. O’NerL1, Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-M. M a 
ry Gas-Meters, Station Meters an 

Managing Director. Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing A tus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 





Gauges, &c., &, 


*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above t, and request 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office, 























GAS SHARES IN THE TOTTENHAM AND 
EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 
Payinc DivipENDSs oF 11 anp 8 Per CENT. 
ME: ALFRED RICHARDS will sell by 
Auction at the Angel Hotel, Edmonton, on 


* CANNEL COAL, é&c. 
jos ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


s Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
Ger SCOTTISH CANNELS? also FIitli-CLAY 





approved SCOTTISH C 









IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 





GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


B from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, Newoate Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
N OTICE is hereby given that the 

TRANSFER BOOKS of this y=: so far as 
they relate to the Company’s Capital Stocks, will be 
CLOSED on Tuesday, the llth day of January inst., 
and be RE-OPENED immediately after the Half- 
Yearly Meeting of the Company, to be held in the 
month of February next. 

By order, 
Joun ORWELL PHILLIPS, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
Chief Office: 


Horseferry Road, Westminster, 8.W. 
Jan. 1, ° 











THE Alloa Burgh Gas Commissioners 

} wish to DISPOSE OF four PURIFIERS, 9 ft. 2 in. 
by 9 ft.2 in. by 3 ft. deep, with 10-inch Hydraulic Centre- 

Valve and 10-inch © ti plet 

|. The above are in good working order; but having 





h 











GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS | tuesday, Jan. 11, at Six for Seven o’clock precisely in 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. ea the paar é (in Lots), 289 SHARES in the above pros- 
Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to perous undertaking, and offering unusually remunera- 
No. 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. | tive and sound investment. 
_ Particulars may be obtained at the Aucti r’s 
TO GAS STEEDS, SORSRAOTeaN, AND Offices, Lower Tottenham, and at No. 8, New Broa 


Street, E.C. 








ERS. 
A GENTLEMAN with thorough Prac- 
tical experience in the Construction and Erection 
of all Gas Plant, also in the Manufacture and Dis- 
tribution of Gas, Drawing, Book-Keeping, and General 
Secretary work, wishes to hear of a suitable berth. No 
objection to going abroad. Capable of undertaking the 


F OR SALE—by Saml. While (late 
Ashmore & While), 60, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.—TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 70 ft. dia., 
36 feet deep. Two TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERS (in | 
entire Erection of New Works, and starting the | —— og an Coe 4 on ~ y? ft. | 
Manufacture of Gas after completion. Good connec- 14 x Snake cal am Oe. a Pio ft. feet . SINGLE 
tions and references. } G ‘ASHOLDER wo » dia., eep. E 

Apply, by letter only, to No. 1461, care of Mr. King, 3 
11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. | 


















The above Holders are in good condition ; but should 
| it be found necessary, new sheets, or other parts, could | 
‘ i | be put in when erecting. 

ANTED, an Engine Driver, accus-| PURIFIERS complete, various sizes, from 6ft. square 
tomed toan Exhauster and the Routine of a | to 24 ft. square. SCRUBBERS, Condensers, Boilers, | 
Mouthpieces, Ascension-Pipes, and Hydraulic Mains, 
STATION GOVERNORS, 8 in., 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 














Gas-Works, and capable of Supervising Stokers. None 
but men duly qualified, and whose antecedents will |; 7 ‘ig in. and 9 in. EXHAUSTERS, and Engines 
bear stzict Investgatian, ase son © Consulting Engi- | and Exhausters combined, to s from 2000 cubic feet 
Me iu Nee thae & ME" | to 60,000 cubic feet per hour. STEAM-ENGINES from 
Jan. 8, 1887 . |4 to 25 horse power. “OTTO” GAS-ENGINES from 
» 8, 1287. |} to 16 horse power. STATION METERS to 
STENCIL PLATES. 


_ 8000 to 40,000 cubic feet per hour. DONKIN’S 
FLANGED GAS-VALVES, 4 in. to 26 in. 

TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS. an. a the Removing and Refixing of the 

ro BE SOLD, a magnificently executed Gas Companies having disused Ironwork Gas Plant 

A Sct lot LETTERING PLANS, fe, The, Set_ wo diepos of are invited to send lowest pice, wil 

Gi a oan mem Gon En | “+” See sno mn very month fortis it 


all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, CORPOR ATION OF SOUTHPORT. 


including Scales, Points, Corners, &c.,in a mahogany ~ 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 80s. HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
ration invite TENDERS for the supply of 









































| quite dequate for the present make of gas, 
| they have been replaced by larger ones. 
Will be sold cheap. 
Particulars on application to ALEx. YurLu, Engineer 
and Manager to the Gas Commissioners. 
| Alloa, Dec. 22, 1886. 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 
PIPE CONTRACT. 


THE Gas Committee of the above Corpo- 

ration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply. of the necessary Cast-Iron PIPES and 
CONNECTIONS, from 8 to 24 inches in diameter, 
required during the Twelve months ending the 8ist of 
December, 1887. 

Specification and form of tender to be obtained upon 
application to the Engineer. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Cast-Iron 
Pipes, &c.,’* and addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, to be delivered at these Offices not later 
than Ten a.m. on the 10th of January. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Corson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Office, Leicester, Dec. 81, 1886. 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Leicester are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of RETORTS and FIREBRICKS., 
Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, and endorsed 
“Tender for Retorts, &c.,” must be delivered at the 
Gas Offices not later than the 15th of January. 
Specification, quantities, and form of tender can be 
obtained upon application to the Engineer. 














Apply to Mr. G. Baker, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey | po 
Road, Lonpon, N. | WET GAS-METERS for Twelve months. 


Specification may be obtained on application to the 
TORQUAY GAS COMPANY. | undersigned, to whom sealed and endorsed tenders 
TAR CONTRACT. | 


| must be sent not later than Monday, Jan. 10, 1887. 
+ | Joun Booru. 
HE Directorsof the above Company are| southport, Dec. 23, 1886. 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the purchase ————— 

of the surplus TAR produced at their Works for Twelve 
months from the Ist of January, 1887. | 

The Contractor can remove the Tar by casks or 
tanks from the Railway Siding adjoining the Works. | 

Payments to be made by cash monthly. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” are to be sent | be produce 
to the undersigned on or before the 14th of January | 188% 
next. | Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | signed. 
highest or any tender. | Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of the 

Further particulars from Mr. R. Beynon, Gas-Works, | Gas Committee, endorsed “ Tar and Liquor,” not later 
























TAR AND LIQUOR. 
HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 


Congleton are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for their surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR to 
at their Works to the 25th of December, 










Hollacombe, Paignton. than ne Jan. 12 next. 
By order, y order, 
J. Kitson, Secretary. WittuM T. Goopwim, Manager. 











Torquay, Dec. 22, 1886. Gas-Works, Congleton, Dec. 81, 1886. 





The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 
ALFRED Cotson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Leicester, Dec. 81, 1886. 


GLOUCESTER WAGGON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THE Directors of this Company are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the best and most 
economical mode of LIGHTING a new WORKSHOP 
now approaching completion. a may be for 
Lighting by Gas, Electricity, or otherwise, and may 
include also methods applicable to Raising Steam in 
Boilers, and to Heating Iron Rivets and Scrap Iron for 
Forges. 

Pro; s to be delivered to the General Manager not 
later than the 18th prox., from whom further particulars 
can be ascertained on application. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept any 
proposal that may be made. 

Gloucester, Dec. 18, 1886, 

















In use and on order for over 100 Works, 





G. WALLER & CO.'S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 


MADE with THREE or FOUR BLADES. 
& CS 2000 to 250,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 


equal to 3,850,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 





SPECIAL A 










Four-Blade Exhauster. 





DVANTAGES. 


This Four-Blade Exhauster will pass fully 15 per cent, more per revolution 
than any other Four-Blade Exhauster with the same size cylinder, and with from 
15 to 30 per cent. less friction or driving power, and without oscillation. 

It will pass fully 50 per cent. more per revolution than any Two-Blade 
Exhauster, with very little increase in driving power for the increased delivery. 

The accompanying Engraving shows the space cleared by this Exhauster four 
times each revolution, and between the dotted lines is the space cleared by any other 
No other Exhauster gives such a steady gauge. 








MODEL OF PATENT EXHAUS 





OLDEST MAKERS OF BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS FOR 300 WORKS. 


TER SENT FOR INSPECTION. 


Patent Compensating Steam Governors. Special Tar Pumps. 











FOR “ WASHER-SCRUBBER” ADVERTISEMENT, SEE LAST WEEK'S ISSUE, 








[See previous Advertisements.] 


ONE WASHER IN HAND OF 1i MILLION FEET FOR 


Phoenix Engineering Works, 24, Holland Street, 











RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 


Southwark, London, §.E. 
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ABINGDON 


GASLIGHT & COKE COMPANY, 


Limrep, 





Directors. 
Mr. Alderman Joun Tomxrns, J.P., Chairman. 
A. Kent, Esq., Abingdon. 
Mr. Councillor G. A. Drews, Abingdon. 
Owen Grimsty, Esq., Oxford. 
W. Pemperton, Esq., Abingdon. 
GerorGE Rant, Esq., Abingdon. 
Mr. Councillor T. Townsenp, Abingdon. 


SALE BY TENDER 


or 
£8000 NOMINAL SHARE CAPITAL 


AND 
£2000 DEBENTURE BONDS, 


In pursuance of “ The Companies’ Act, 1862,” and the 
“ Abingdon Gas Orders, 1877 and 1886.” 


NOTICE is hereby given that it is the 
intention of the Directors of this Company to 
dispose by TENDER, on Thursday, the 20th day of 
January, 1887, of 640 SHARES of £12 10s. each (called 
B Shares), bearing a Dividend of £7 per cent. per 
annum, or a proportionate amount of the Dividend for 
the time being payable on the Original Shares, and 
20 DEBENTURE BONDS of £100 each, bearing inte- 
rest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, authorized 
to be raised by Special Resolutions passed at Special 
General Meetings of the Shareholders, held pursuant 
to the above Acts. 
The existing paid-up Capital of the Company is as 
follows :— 
Debentures . « « « © « « « « £8600 
800 Original £12 10s. Shares, ae 
with a maximum Dividend 
of £10 per cent. per annum . 
240 B £12 10s. Shares, with a 
Dividend of £7 per cent. per 
annum, or a proportionate 
amount of the Dividend pay- 
able on the Original Shares. 8,000 


Total Share Capital . . . . £18,000 


£10,000 





The present Works having become inadequate to 
supply the increased demand for Gas, the Company 
applied to the Board of Trade for additional powers; 
and in compliance with this application, the “ Abingdon 
Gas Order” was granted, the same receiving the Royal 
Assent, Sept. 25, 1886. 

The Capital now offered is required for the erection 
of New Gas-Works and Plant, to enable them to meet 
the increasing demands for gas alluded to as above. 

The “ Abingdon Gas Order, 1886,” fixes the standard 
price of Gas at 5s. 3d. per 1060 cubic feet; but “for 
every penny or part of a penny charged for gas in 
excess or diminution of such standard price in any 
year, the standard rate of Dividend shall for such 
year be reduced or increased respectively by 5s. in 
the £100.” 

The Company is now, and for several years past has 
been selling Gas at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. - At the pre- 
sent price the Company is therefore entitled, should 
the earnings suffice, to declare Dividends yearly at the 
rate of £103 per cent. on the Original Shares and £73 
per cent, on the B shares. 

Maximum Dividends have been paid during the past 
eleven years. 

Forms of tender and any further information may be 
obtained on application. 

By order, 
Joun Ety, Secretary and Manager. 

Offices at the Works, Thames Street, 

Abingdon, Berks, Jan. 1, 1887. 





TO RETORT MAKERS. 


HE Gas Committee of the Padiham 

and Hapton Local Board invite TENDERS for 

the supply of 40 RETORTS, with BRICKS, &c., re- 
quired for the same. 

Particulars may be had on application to the under- 
signed, to whom tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Retorts, 
sak, must be delivered not later than Monday, Jan. 17, 

J. R. SurruH, Manager. 

Padiham, Dec. 29, 1886. 


HE Corporation of Middleton are 

prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
the SULPHURIC ACID required at their Gas- Works 
for One year ending Dec. 31, 1887. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
Hartley, Gas Manager, Middleton. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, to be delivered at my office on or before 
Wednesday, the 19th of January, 1887, endorsed 
“Tender for Sulphuric Acid.” 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Middleton. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventorsin the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years, 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 

Information as to cost, &c., suppliedg 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great. George 
WESTMINSTER. 








lyupon 


Street, 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


T HE best quality of Irish Bog Ore 
shipped direct from the Donegal Estates of the 
Earl of Leitrim, Wybrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other 
proprietors, to any British or foreign port, under careful 
supervision ; and can be delivered to any Gas-Works. 
Sole Representative: A. C. Fraser 
(Late Gas Manager, Bolton), 
Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 





*,* Spent Oxide purchased or exchanged. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), su ply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making Winte 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
quantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 Eacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT). 








New Design, with two Cutting Rollers, making | 
less Breeze than their old pattern. 


GEORGE WALLER & CoO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


‘D, HULETT & C0. 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FiItTtTrTineGs. 











CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 
GAS GLOBES, éc.; 
STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 
IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
PRESSURE GAUGES; 

GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 








For particulars, &c., apply to 
J. BARTLE & CoO.,, 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





Now Ready, Fourth Edition, 426 pages, 
118 Engravings, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco, Gilt Edges, 
price 12s. (Post free). 





GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOO 


TABLES, RULES, & USEFUL INFORMATION 
FOR 
GAS ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, AND 
OTHERS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS, 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E,, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 









Some further useful data will be found in this Editio, 
of the Hanpsoox; the figures are altered in a few ip. 
stances; and in places the text has been modified t 
put the Work in harmony with later experience. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 

“A work of this kind is like good wine, gaining value 
by age. This is the case with the little work before us 
. There is an enormous amount of information 
condensed into these 400 odd pages.” — Contract Journal, 

“The information contained irf this little book, which 
is of a thoroughly practical kind, is eminently suited 
for the use of managers and engineers actively engaged 
in the gas-lighting industry.”—Chemical News. 

“ We have pleasure in recommending the book asa 
useful vade mecum to the gas manager and engineer."~ 
Mechanical World. 

“A book of reference of incalculable value to all 
interested. The author has laid his confréres of The 
Gas Institute under further obligation by his energetic ~ 
and skilful treatment of a subject bristling with scien. , 
tific difficulties and arithmetical problems.”—Rossendak ~ 
News. i,“ 

“The author has compressed a vast amount of infor. 
mation indispensable to gas engineers into a handy | 
book, well arranged for reference, and illustrated by © 
figures and diagrams.”—Manchester City News. ; 





Orders for the Volume may be sent to the Publisher, 
WALTER KING, 
11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC, 


FIRE-BRICKS. ~- 
+ FIRE-CLAY. 


JAMES WHITE & CO., 
Albert Oil- Works, 
WIDNES, LANCASHIRE, 


Sole Proprietors of the Largest and Purest Beds of 
Fire-Clay in England. 











For GAS FURNACES our GaynisTer and Smici 
FIRE-BRICKS are acknowledged to be the best ani 
most durable in the market. 





GANNISTER and SILICA FIRE-CLAY guaranteed 
of the Purest and Finest Quality. 





: ANALYSIS AND REFERENCES ON APPLICATION. 





HENRY BAL 


Engineers, 
lronfounders, 
and 
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Ceiling-Lights are usei 
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ham and Midland In. 
stitute; the School of 
Art, Redditch ; Large 
New Drill Hall, Wol- 
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Hall, Oldbury; Con- 
gregational § Church, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
&e. 
TESTIMONIALS. . 
Borough Gas Offices, Council House, Birmingham, Gas Department, 
Nov. 18, 1886. Oldbury, near Birmingham, 
Nov. 23, 1886. 


Messrs. Joun Bent & Son, Bell Barn Road, Birmingham. 
Gentlemen,—The Lighting of the Gas Office with your Ventilatin 
Lights has been successful in every way. It is the most effective piece 0} 
gas lighting I know of.—I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) EDWIN SMITH, Secretary. 


Waterloo Chambers, 1, Temple Row West, Birmingham, 


ov. 28, 1886. 
Messrs. Joun Bent & Son, Bell Barn Road. 

Dear Sirs,—I must certainly compliment you upon the success of 
the lighting of the Large Drill Hall at Wolverhampton with your Patent 
Sun-burners; it has also given great satisfaction to the Officers of the 
Battalion. I shall also have great pleasure in introducing it at the Public 
Hall, Aston. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) DANIEL ARKELL, Architect and Surveyor. 








Gas Department, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
: Nov. 17, 1886. 
Messrs. Joun Bent & Son, Bell Barn Road, Birmingham. 
Gentlemen,—Your favour of the 15th inst., re Hunt’s Patent 
Sun-burners. I am quite satisfied with the two burners supplied to me for 
the Congregational Church in this town; they give entire satisfaction, and 
are very effective—the iight being well diffused through the building. I 
can highly recommend them for lighting large rooms, as they have a 
handsome appearance. Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. WINSTANLEY, Manager and Secretary. 





Messrs. Jonn Bent & Son, Birmingham. 


Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of the 15th inst., I hav 
leasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency.and economy of Hunt's 
atent Ventilating Sun-burners as oe oy by you, and fixed in the 

Public Hall. They were put to a very fair test on Friday at a Concert. 
The hall was crowded ; but it was scarcely possible to detect any rise in 
the temperature, while the same number of people in the hall before these 
lights were fixed would have made the room almost unbearable. ‘This, ! 
think, is satisfactory evidence of their efficiency as Ventilators. As to 
the light given, I have heard nothing but praise, and am myself perfectly 
satisfied with the result of the change from the old Starlights which 
formerly disfigured the hall; and when it is stated that the total number 
of burners in the Sunlights is only 28 (as compared with 60 in the 
Starlights, when a very inferior light was given), T am sure I need say 
nothing further to commend their use. I feel confident, therefore, that 
wherever their advantages are known, Hunt’s Patent Sun-burners, 4 
manufactured by you, will command a ready sale. In addition to theif 
efficiency as above stated, they are elegant in appearance ; and, taking in 
consideration the work they do, are, in my opinion, the cheapest 
ventilating lights in the market. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) C. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Engineer and Manager. 
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° CONCERNING MEMORIALS. 

wha time to time a spasmodic feeling of veneration for 

— of industries and discoverers of arts arises in men’s 

ally 8; and memorials are talked of, and sometimes actu- 
y erected, to commemorate the illustrious dead. It is a 





phenomenon worthy of regard, however, that in the greater 
number of cases it is difficult to translate into hard cash the 
vague respect of living and struggling humanity for its defunct 
exemplars; and so we are accustomed to the spectacle of 
memorial funds that start with a flourish as though they 
would resulf in’ a great building, and, after dragging on for 
years, barely produce in the end the wherewithal for a bronze 
medallion on a wall. At the same time, let but a compara- 
tively insignificant worker fall at his post and leave a humble 
family unprovided for and unprotected, it is recognized to be a 
duty incumbent upon his fellows to do something to shield 
the bereaved from the hardness and econtumely of the 
indifferent world. The discrepancy* between what can be 
done for a long-dead celebrity’s memory and for the present 
necessities of the kin of a recently-removed brother, is too 
striking to be altogether ignored even by obseryers who may 
be too busy or too careless to inquire the reason for it. It is 
not that men do not venerate the memory of the great men 
of other days, whose talents may have originated the means 
of livelihood for thousands of families in these later times. 
The more able and laborious a man is in the performance of 
duties that have become to him in a great measure matters 
of routine, the more sincere will be his respect for the giants 
of an earlier day who had everything to make for themselves 
before the simplest process could be set going. It is unde- 
niable, however, that men who feel and confess the highest 
admiration for a pioneer of art and industry are loth to put 
their hands into their pockets to pay for a statue to perpetuate 
his personality upon the earth. It is impossible to overcome 
this reluctance by calling those who display it opprobrious 
names. Their liberality, in cases of pressing human neces- 
sity of the order that has been already indicated, is sufficient 
in many instances to absolve them from the ready imputation 
of meanness. The best way, therefore, to avoid disappoint- 
ments in connection with memorials is to regard the subject 
philosophically, and with due respect for human nature. 

In the first place, then, when it is proposed to raise a 
monument to specially commemorate a defunct pioneer of 
industry—we have no concern here with national heroes of 
other moulds—one may legitimately ask Cui bono? Did he 
succeed in his work, in the pecuniary sense, or did he live 
and die in poverty and neglect? For, with regard to such 
memorials, the first impulse with many people is to quote 
the inscription upon the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: ‘* Si monumentum queris, circumspice.” 
If a man’s life-work was distinctly of one kind, the actual 
condition of the industry he created is his best monu- 
ment. After this, one is often disposed to reflect, if the 
subject did well for himself he had a certain reward ; and if 
he starved to find plenty for his successors, it is not without 
a twinge that a man can think of the proposal to give to 
him who wanted bread in his lifetime a stone after his 
death. Is the man himself, whether apart from, or in connec- 
tion with his work, honourable and worthy to be celebrated 
by those who come after him? Then should his memory be 
perpetuated in some shape that shall confer benefit upon the 
living as-well as honour the name of the dead? Of all forms 
of memorial, the statue or bust in marble or bronze is the 
most worthless, whether it adorns an ornate tomb or grows 
grimy and stale to the eye in a public thoroughfare. Is there 
a citizen who takes pride in surveying such a presentment 
of an historic personality ? Is there a boy who is inspired by 
it to emulate the example of the man for whom the effigy 
stands? Let us be more careful for the future when there is 
a question of fossilizing a great name into one of these cold 
images that punish public virtue in every town throughout 
the land. Rather, if the subject is worth remembering, and 
funds are not readily forthcoming for anything more useful, 
endow a preacher or a lecturer to keep his memory green by 
an oration, descriptive and edifying, once a year. 

This leads to the reflection which we wish to put upon 
record in this, the first issue of the Journan for the year in 
which we are able to treat of contemporary topics. It is a 
year during which the minds of all Englishmen will be turned 
very often to the subject of memorials, through the celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee of the Queen’s reign. One striking pecu- 
liarity of the views which have been expressed in various 
quarters respecting the methods in which this extraordinary 
epoch of national history may be fitly celebrated may be men- 
tioned, as it is a commentary upon our preceding observa- 
tions: They all point to the benefit of mankind. There are 
to be no gilded statues; and the popular fervour is not to be 
stimulated and appeased by gorgeous pageantry. Pageants 
there may well be, and illuminations, and feasting, and the 
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distribution of honours ; there is surely room in our national 
life for these things. Above and beyond them all, however, 
loom schemes of which they may form but the ornamental 
fringe—the Imperial and Colonial Institute, and other vast 
votive projects which there is no need to specify fully. What 
we seek to accentuate, with regard to these proposals, is their 
markedly social and humanitarian character. Fain would we 
draw the belief, from this evidence, that the tastes of men in 
the matter of memorials in general are changed for the better 
since the times when they thought they had done their duty by 
a memorable public character when 
“ They made a molten image, 
And set it up on high ;” 

and that for the future it will be generally accepted that the 
best way to honour a worthy personality in a notable era is to 
provide something which may influence for the better the 
minds and lives of men and women. 

It is to be expected that technical instruction will come to 
be regarded in the future more and more as one of the 
surest supports of trade and industry. The national enter- 
prise upon which we pride ourselves has developed in so 
many directions, that after this general proposition shall 
have been universally accepted it will take some time and 
considerable effort to organize such specific methods of in- 
struction as shall properly cover all requirements. It is 
a duty, therefore, that devolves upon every worker in a par- 
ticular art to see that the advancement of such art, whatever 
it may be, is duly provided for. We have become accus- 
tomed to the idea of technological examinations; but the 
work ancillary to the established system of examination is 
searcely yet begun. It seems, on the face of it, a curious 
reversal of the right order of things ; but it is a fact that, in 
the great majority of cases, students are left to themselves to 
find out as they best can the information which they are 
called upon to exhibit to the examiner. This is not only a 
very wasteful arrangement, but it throws the burden of selec- 
tion upon the student himself, and exposes him to the risk of 
assimilating rubbish instead of sound theoretical and practical 
knowledge. Such a system cannot endure indefinitely in 
this imperfect form without inflicting great hardship upon 
students, and in other respects doing as much harm as good. 
In short, the technological examinations arranged for by the 
City and Guilds of London Institute and by other public 
bodies need to be rounded off by a system of technical 
instruction kept fully abreast of the progress of the age. 
This is the kind of opening that may be most conveniently 
filled by making a proper use of the sentiment that used to 
be wasted upon monuments and statues. 

Such a work is well-worth the attention of commemoration 
committees, and also of men of means who may cherish the 
desire for the perpetuation of their names in connection with 
the art or industry with which they have in their time been 
identified. How soon a notable name drops out of men’s 
mouths, when the individual has retired from the arena! 
Even in the comparatively narrow field of gas engineering 
and the development of the residual products of coal carbo- 
nization, to turn over back volumes of the Journat is to discover 
the ashes of old systems, and reveal names familiar enough 
as those of leaders once, but now the shadowy reminders of 
stirring characters, who in their generation did something to 
advance their art in depth and scope. Why should the in- 
fluence of the man depart with himself? If he has money, 
why not-give some of it to found a chair, or at least an exhi- 
bition, at some approved technical college, so that, though 
himself departed, his desire in life may be fulfilled through 
generations after him? And if the name of a pioneer is to be 
perpetuated as the result of combined effort for the purpose, 
it is difficult to see how the end can be better attained than by 
similar means. A Murdoch Exhibition in Chemistry and 
Engineering at the Victoria University or at the University of 
Glasgow, would be infinitely preferable to a statue of Murdoch 
in his native town. 

Such is our idea, briefly and crudely sketched. As to the 
utility of thus advancing technical instruction, we may refer 
to the statéments of Professor Meldola respecting the flight of 
the coal-tar colour industry from England to Germany, which 
happened in defiance of apparent natural advantages, and 
simply because the Germans took care to study the subject. 
There should be a Chair of Hydrocarbon Chemistry at Man- 
chester, and another at a Scottish University, to take care of 
the British interest in this branch of study. Professor Harold 
B. Dixon is a gas-man, and would lend his assistance, we are 
sure, to any movement tending to foster the systematic study 
at the Victoria University of the chemical problems which 





originate in and around coal gas making. It is of a pieg 
with our national hap-hazard ways that the importa 
industry of coal carbonization and its subsidiary industry 
of tar distillation should be left unrecognized by ay 
teaching organization. Recently, however, we have lear 
the practical effect of neglecting research in the highe 
branches of the chemistry of the carbon compounds, 
We would not support the laboratory, and consequently 
have had to do without the factory. The chemist works 
for years and does not obtain a single result which he cay 
sell for so much as will bring him bread; but by-and-by, 
from one of his apparently fruitless experiments there js 
developed a process that gives occupation to hundre& 
of hands, and enriches scores of lucky investors. Is no 
patient, plodding work of this order worth encouraging ? anj 
can any man desire worthier means of keeping his name ani 
memory green than by founding schools of research whithe 
earnest students may resort for the inquiry into truth for its 
own sake? Wherefore, when there is any talk of memorials 
and commemorations, let us keep these things in mind, anj 
not be misled into squandering money and effort upon the 
letter and the stone, while the spirit and the life can 
awakened and preserved by our well-directed cares for the 
future as well as for the past. 


THE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF THE NORWICH GAS-WORKS, 
Tue public of Norwich are being primed for the proposed 
acquisition by the Corporation of the local undertaking of the 
British Gaslight Company, by the publication, in the news. 
papers circulating in the district, of a mass of statements 
relating to the circumstances of gas supply in towns where 
the works are public property. Much art is displayed in the 
compilation and presentment of this so-called information; 
but it is easy to discover the trick of it. For example, we 
have before us a large table which is supposed to show “ the 
‘* experience of 80 boroughs and cities throughout the country 
“on the gas question,” and is intended to ‘‘ demonstrate the 
‘‘gain that would result to the citizens by the Corporation 
‘‘ acquiring the gas-works.” In this table, after the name of 
the town, the population, and the date of acquiring the works, 
two columns appear—one purporting to give the actual pric: 
of gas under the Corporation, and the other the price charged 
by the extinct Company. Thus, in the case of Burnley (the 
returns from which place happen to be very full), the Company's 
price is put down as 4s. to 5s., while the Corporation charge 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet. Of course, there is nothing 
actually wrong in this statement; but it is acknowledged that 
the transfer took place in 1855, and so the Company’s price 
refers to that period. The average newspaper reader cannot 
be expected to appreciate the significance of this, and will 
probably, if he reads the table at all, be led to believe that 
the drop from 5s. to 2s. 9d. was caused simply and solely by 
the fact of the works coming into the possession of the Cor- 
poration; and in all likelihood this is what the compilers of 
the table intend that he should believe. They take good care 
not to complicate matters by computing the prices that would 
probably have been charged by the Companies if they had 
lived down to the present time. Having thus baited the trap 
for the consumer, the compilers of the table go on to excile 
the cupidity of the ratepayers by showing how much the rates 
have been relieved by the abstraction of money from the 
gas consumers. Thus, we are told that in Birmingham 
the Corporation have profited from the undertaking “im 
“recent years to the extent of £50,000 (?) a year.” Many 
other places return their gas undertakings as ‘“ very profit- 
“able ’-—regardless of detail. It would have been a good 
exercise if these statisticians had shown, in addition to 
the comparative prices of gas when these various under- 
takings first became public property and at the present 
time, the amount of the rates levied at the same periods. 
After all, however, the question for the people of Norwich to 
consider is not what other places have done, but what they cat 
do. They know what they have to pay for gas. They can 
speedily ascertain, if they so please, from an expert in such 
matters, the lowest terms for purchase which the present 
owners of the gas undertaking will be likely to look at for 
their property, supposing them to be willing to part with it. 
If otherwise, the possibilities of compulsory purchase may be 
studied under the same professional advice. Then, when they 
know all about it, the burgesses of Norwich ‘will be im 4 
position to form an opinion as to whether their representa 
tives in the Corporation are likely to manage the undertaking 
more successfully than the present Directors; and what the 
ultimate advantage of a transfer may probably be in reduction 
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of price and relief of rates. After this they will be in a better 
position to look at the matter in all its bearings than after a 
one-sided glimpse at the ostensible circumstances of two or 
three dozen other towns with which they have no concern. 







SECRECY ¥. PUBLICITY. 
A question of gas policy discussed at the meeting of the 
Wigan Town Council last week is worthy of at least passing 
reference. The point is whether a Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee can reasonably be expected to make general property 











their officials, as to the cost of manufacturing the commodity 
in which they deal. Ought they, in a word, to proclaim from 
the housetops all those things which in his private business 
aman keeps carefully to himself? Like all other subjects, 
this has its two sides. On the one hand, it is contended, and 
with perfect truth, that a Gas Committee are not in the same 
position as a private trader. They are trustees for the rate- 
payers; and the business they conduct is, or is supposed 














and to be, carried on in the interest of their customers, or the 
1 the majority of them. Nor are they in exactly the same position 
n be as the Directors of a Company, for they are responsible not 
- the only to the ratepayers (who stand to some extent in the same 






position as shareholders in a Company) but to the general 
body of the Corporation, who are the real masters of the 
situation. On the other side, it is said, with equal truth, 
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osed that it is not advisable for anyone engaged in trade to tell his 
F the customers every detail of management, and exactly where 
ews. and how the profit of the business is made. Happily the 
ents days of impenetrable secrecy in gas-works administration are 
here passing away ; and though there are yet some cases in which 
the a show of the old exclusive spirit is maintained, for the most 
ion: part gas companies and gas managers have come to recognize 
we that more is to be gained by the mutual interchange of 
‘ the opinion, and by a certain amount of publicity, than by a 
ntry policy of privacy and concealment. At the same time some 
the latitude may—indeed, it must—be allowed to those imme- 
tice diately concerned in deciding the extent of the information 
e of which it is advisable to divulge. In the case immediately 
rks, under notice, the demand for information is certainly sweeping. 
rite The Wigan Gas Committee are asked to furnish every month 
ged details of the quantity of gas made, together with a statement 
‘the of the actual cost of manufacture ; including capital and all 
ny’ other charges. To this the Committee did not, in the first 
ree place, raise any objection. But when they came to carefully 
ring consider the matter, they arrived at the conclusion that it 
hat was undesirable to make public property the particulars as to 
mm the cost ; the objection being apparently based on the ground 
ai that the out-townships which are customers of the Corpora- 
oil tion might benefit by the information. The Committee do 
hat not, in fact, like to come every month before the consumers, 
by and say, ‘‘ The gas for which we are charging you 8s. has 
‘or. “only cost us 2s. 6d.;” or, “ That which we ask 2s. 6d. for 
a “has really cost 8s. to make.” The blunt frankness of some 
on such statement as this might, they probably feel, have a very 
uld demoralizing effect. The question gave rise to a long dis- 
had cussion last Wednesday ; and in the course of it some rather 
rap hard things were said of the Committee. Hard things are 
ie often said of the Wigan Gas Committee by their critics in the 
tes Council. Perhaps they are, to some extent, the outcome of 
the party feeling ; but, whatever their cause, the attacks on the 
- administration of the Gas Department of the Corporation are 
‘i: as constant as they are severe. In this instance the allega- 
ny tion is that the Committee themselves do not know what it 
fit. costs to make the gas they sell. The author of this charge 
vod —Mr. Percy—was, until recently, one of the members of the 
to Committee, and he was, a local paper says, a member of 
-- a Sub-Committee which a few months back made a special 
wm investigation into the question of the cost of gas, and came 
ds. to the conclusion that it was 2s. 74d. per 1000 cubic 
to feet. What he and other members now ask is that the 





information then for the first and only time obtained 











an 
om shall be sought by the Committee, and presented to the 
ch Council month by month. The opinion of the Committee 
nt has already been indicated ; but there seems to be reason to 
oor believe that in the end they will make a concession which will 
it. meet to some extent the views of those who are moving in 
be _ matter. On the whole, this would seem to be the best 
ey thing that could happen. It is not clear that any ill effect 
: would follow the publication of the figures; while, on the 
. mgs hand, it would probably disarm the critics, who of 
ng ‘ ¢ have made themselves so much and so frequently heard. 
he 18 & Common opinion—perhaps a common delusion—that 





“where there is smoke there must be fire ;” and it can 






all the information they command, or may procure through | 








hardly be expected that all the attacks made upon the Gas 
Committee of the Wigan Corporation can pass without leaving 
somewhere a feeling that there may be something in them. 
The Committee may hesitate to yield, or seem to yield, to 
clamour; but surely anything would be better for them than 
to be subjected to these constant attacks, and to the sus- 
picions to which they must necessarily give rise. Any 
appearance of secrecy must, in their case, do more harm than 
any possible publication really could. 


GAS MAKERS AND PITMEN. 

Ix our ‘‘ Correspondence” columns to-day, a ‘ Burrowing 
‘‘Miner” argues the case of the coal-owner against Gas 
and Water Companies in respect of mains lying over work- 
able coal seams, and so completes the discussion of the case 
of the South Staffordshire Water-Works Company v. Mason and 
Sons, reported in the Journat for the 2ist ult. It may be 
well to state at once, for the special benefit of our correspon- 
dent, that our comments upon this case would not have 
taken any other shape, even though all the miners in the 
kingdom had been as interested as himself in this statement 
of opinion. Even now, after welcoming this help to the 
elucidation of a somewhat abstruse question—and it would 
be a good thing if “the other side” were more frequently 
argued in connection with the comments we are obliged 
to make upon decided cases—it is not very easy to see 
what is the extent of the error of judgment which we are 
accused of having committed in this matter. We cannot 
pretend to dispute our correspondent’s dictum with regard 
to the extent of support necessary for pipes and buildings 
when mining operations are being carried on underneath. 
He knows more about the conditions governing such cases 
than anybody who is not a mining expert like himself; but it 
is impossible to help wondering, if all that he says upon this 
point is to be accepted as universally true, how there can be 
such undertakings as gas and water works in or near mining 
centres. Main laying and ordinary building would be alike 
impossible in many districts, if his views were to prevail 
without exception. As to the enjoyment by Gas and Water 
Companies of their rights in “ peace and quietness” (which 
is a claim that seems to agitate our correspondent), it will be 
found that there is absolutely no difference between us. It 
is not denied that the right of main laying comes after the 
antecedent right of the owner of minerals to do what he 
pleases with his own. It is only after this prior right has 
been recognized that the claim of the pipe-owner comes into 
prominence ; and that the latter should receive all reasonable 
respect, in its due turn and proper place, is a proposition 
which even our correspondent will not wish to dispute. 


THE BRITISH COAL TRADE IN 1886, 


Aw interesting article on the coal industry of the United 
Kingdom was published last week in The Times, from which 
it appears that the year which has just closed saw a reduction 
in the weight and value of the coal exported as well as con- 
sumed in native industries. It is believed that the total pro- 
duction of coal for 1886 in the whole country will show a 
decrease as compared with 1885 ; which, in turn, was lower 
than the preceding year. Meanwhile other countries have 
greatly increased their coal production; and although all 
of them, with the exception of the United States, are 
still dependent in a great measure upon British coal 
for all purposes for which the highest class of fuel is 
required, they are doing their best to supply their own 
wants in other directions. The only coal yet discovered 
that can compare on equal terms with the best British pro- 
duct is that of Pennsylvania. It appears, moreover, that 
circumstances are generally favourable to the American article; 
so that the miners can turn out from 400 to 450 tons per 
man per annum, while in the United Kingdom the yearly 
output is only about 850 tons per head. The average value 
of best Pennsylvanian anthracite at the pit’s mouth is rather 
less than the British average. During the past decade the 
coal production of the United Kingdom has increased by 
27,490,000 tons, while that of the United States has been 
increased nearly twice as much, and Germany has also a 
greater proportionate growth. Thus the assumed geometrical 
rate of progression of output which the late Professor Stanley 
Jevons took to be the inevitable cause of the early exhaustion 
of the British coal-fields has not been maintained. Such 
increase as there is has been chiefly in connection with the 
extended working of South Wales and Midland deposits ; the 
Cheshire, South Staffordshire, Shropshire, and West of Scot- 
land trade having actually diminished. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue security of London, and more especially of the great 
City warehouses, against fire, continues to be the subject of a 
somewhat anxious discussion. The annual report of Captain 
Shaw will be issued in the course of a few days, and perhaps 
we shall find it reported, as usual, that there were certain 
instances during the year in which the arrangements for 
the supply of water were unsatisfactory. An inquiry into 
the circumstances might serve to show that the Water Com- 
panies were not really responsible for these shortcomings. 
Captain Shaw has of late years borne witness to the fact that 
the Companies have ‘‘made great efforts” to serve the 
Brigade, and that the ‘‘ warmest thanks” are due for ‘ their 
‘* successful exertions in this respect.” The destructive fires 
which have recently raged in the City have not been aggra- 
vated by any deficiency in the supply of water, either in the 
matter of promptitude or of quantity. The consumption in 
some cases must have been very large; and it has never 
failed. To add to the security of the vast mass of property 
concentrated in the City area, the more extended adoption of 
private hydrants is recommended, together with the use of auto- 
matic ‘‘ sprinklers.” Complaint ismadethat when large expense 
is incurred for this purpose, the Fire Insurance Offices, with 
only one or two exceptions, make no reduction in the amount 
of premium required. Perhaps the offices are more likely to 
levy higher rates where these appliances are wanting, than to 
reduce the charge where they are existing. It is satisfactory 
to find that the value of the hydrants, whether private or 
public, is now fully established, although at one time even 
Captain Shaw doubted whether the pressure and volume of 
water would be such as to render these contrivances of real 
service. The great need now appears to consist in an enlarge- 
ment of the Brigade, for which purpose the Metropolitan 
Board are about to make another effort to obtain a larger 
revenue than that which is available from the halfpenny rate. 
The Insurance Offices, in accordance with their past policy, 
are offering a strenuous resistance to the proposal that. their 
scale of contribution to the Brigade Fund shall be enlarged. 
If successful in their resistance, they may save £4000 a year; 
but in the meantime we learn that such a fire as that which 
has just happened in Wood Street will more than exhaust 
twice the net annual premiums received from the whole of 
the dry-goods trade in the City. This must be coupled with 
the well-known fact that the Brigade is not strong enough to 
deal with two such fires at once. 

It is satisfactory to find that the extinction of the Lower 
Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board is being followed, as in 
the case of Richmond, by the adoption of practical sewage 
plans by the existing local authorities. The mode generally 
adopted is that of chemical precipitation, combined with 
filtration through land. The latest scheme is that brought 
forward by the Rural Sanitary Authority of the Kingston 
Union. It is proposed to form two special drainage districts, 
.one of which is to be dealt with according to a plan devised 
by Mr. Baldwin Latham ; the area consisting of the parishes 
of Esher and Thames Ditton, and the western portion of 
Long Ditton. The other area comprises the eastern portion 
of Long Ditton, the hamlet of Hook, and a locality known 
as Southborough. A Local Government Board inquiry 
has just taken place; and as there is no serious opposi- 
tion to the plans laid down, there is every prospect 
that these will be carried out. It seems a little remarkable 
that everything should work so smoothly now, whereas 
during the existence of the Joint Sewage Board, and for 
years previously, despite many efforts, nothing could be ac- 
complished. Enough money was wasted in this way to pay 
for the sewerage of nearly the whole district. Attempts at 
sewage irrigation were particularly unfortunate; and the 
lesson has been learnt that each place must be dealt with 
according to its local peculiarities. The sewage plan that is 
good for a town surrounded by an open, agricultural district 
is not necessarily the best for a suburb of the Metropolis, 
where land has a high building value, and where there is a 
growing amount of villa property. The day may come when 
the sewage of the Lower Thames Valley will have to be 
carried off in some huge intercepting sewer, past the Metro- 
polis, as suggested by Sir Joseph Bazalgette. The future of 
the sewage from Chiswick to Kingston is hard to be deter- 
mined ; but that which is being done suits the present need, 
and has been delayed far longer than it ought to have been. 
Twenty years have passed away since this problem was first 
attacked, and every year has made its settlement more urgent. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietys 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKER? 

(For Stock anp Sxare List, see p. 84.) 
Tue anticipated easing of the Money Market has been fully realized 
Rates have steadily declined, and, for the time being, the supply jy 
more than equal tothe demand. The course of the Stock Exchang 
markets, however, during the week has been decidedly on tly 
down-track. This is partly in reaction from the excessive specu. 
lation for the rise which has recently been indulged in; but itiy 
also due in part to special causes. Rails have been affected by thy 
inclement weather ; but no doubt the chief factor is the increasing 
apprehension regarding affairs on the Continent. There is, w 
believe, a growing conviction in many quarters—perhaps stronge 
than people care to acknowledge—that things cannot go on much 
longer as they are, and that we are on the eve of a Continental war; 
and whether or not this country will be dragged into it is but the 
hazard of the die. Foreign securities must therefore be in a very 
delicate state; and but for the artificial support they receive from 
Continental speculators, who dare not let them drop, they would 
probably ere now have suffered a considerable fall. Gas stocks, 
meanwhile, have had a good week; and the signs of recovery we 
noted in our last issue pointed in the true direction. The big issues, 
Gaslight ‘‘ A” and Imperial Continental, have marked a good rise, 
and may do a little better still. Water has been moderately dealt 
in at fair figures; but towards the close Southwark and Vauxhall 
ordinary fell very weak, and dropped 5}. Upon the resumption 
of business on Monday, the Stock markets in general opened 
firm, and maintained their position for the most part. Business 
in Gas was confined to a few jobs in Gaslight ‘‘ A’ and Imperial 
Continental—sufficient, however, to show good strength. The 
buying price of the former Company's ‘ C,” “‘ D,” and “ E”’ stocks 
rose 2. Water was quiet, and not noticeable. Prices generally 
declined on Tuesday; and some of the chief departments went very 
flat. Not much was done in Gas; but prices advanced. Imperial 
Continental and Gaslight ‘‘A” rose 2 each; and ditto “ H,”1, 
Water was the same as the preceding day. On Wednesday there 
was a disposition to realize; but operators were cautious, as it 
would not have taken much to smash things flat. The upward 
movement in Gas continued; Gaslight ‘‘A’’ and Imperial Con. 
tinental scoring 1 more each, but business was not extensive, 
Water was quite featureless. Thursday was a dull day pretty well 
all through the list; and things in general ruled flat. Gas stocks 
were steady and unchanged ; and Water had nothing to note. On 
Friday the general movement was again downward. The Funds 
were dull; and all the Three per Cents fell from 4 to 4. Business 
in Gas was more extensive; and all transactions were marked at 
good figures, except San Paulo. Imperial Continental made a 
further advance of 1. The feature in Water was a fall of 3} in 
Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary, which was done as low as 160; 
while Lambeth debentures, on the other hand, rose 1. There was 
not much activity on Saturday; but most markets were steadier 
than they had been for the last day or two, with the exception of 
American Rails. Business in Gas showed more than average brisk- 
ness for a Saturday, mostly in Gaslight issues and Imperial Con- 
tinental, which were firm. There was, however, no further advance 
in quotations. San Paulo, which had been showing weakness, 
receded 3. Water was hardly touched; but Southwark and Vaux- 
hall ordinary fell 2 more. 


DEATH OF SIR FRANCIS BOLTON. 

Last Wednesday night, Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E., the 
Official Water Examiner appointed under the Metropolis Water 
Act of 1871, expired at the Royal Bath Hotel, Bournemouth, 
where he had been staying for a little more than a month in com- 

any with his wife, Lady Bolton. Although the health of Sir 
Praneis had not been satisfactory for some time previously, the 
fatal issue was entirely unexpected ; and arrangements were pend- 
ing for his temporary absence abroad. Thoroughly devoted to the 
work which he undertook (of which his duties as Water Examiner 
formed but a part, though doubtless a considerable one), Sir Francis 
entered into all his labours with a determined zeal which occupied 
all his energies, and probably overtaxed his physical powers, great 
as these appeared to be. Nearly three years ago there was 4 
remarkable and persistent failure of the voice, as if the throat was 
severely relaxed. At the close of last August, Sir Francis took up 
his abode at Brighton, occasionally visiting London to attend to 
his official duties. The presence of eels in the water supply of the 
East London Company, and the consequent outcry on sanitary 
grounds, thus received his personal attention; and in no instance 
were the duties of his post neglected. While at Brighton, Sir 
Francis was under treatment for an abscess in the throat. 
Once got rid of, this troublesome affection appeared a second 
time; but at last it seemed as if the mischief was finally 
eradicated. Sir Francis then removed to Bournemouth; and 
the special treatment which he had undergone for his throat 
was discontinued. That health was declining seems implied 
by the fact that the last visit paid to London was in the 
beginning of December. The same indication is furnished by the 
circumstance that the report on the Metropolitan Water Supply for 
November, issued at Christmas, was written by Sir F. Bolton's 
assistant, Mr. Urquhart, who carried out the inspection for this 
purpose. On the other hand, there was the encouraging fact that 
Sir Francis was by no means idle in his seeming retirement. Up 
to within a few hours of his decease he was at his desk; and 4 
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acket of papers which he had duly prepared or examined reached 
fis office in the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, by post on Thurs- 
day morning. While these were being opened, a telegram arrived 
from Bournemouth announcing that the hand which had forwarded 
the papers had been arrested by the stroke of death. The funeral 
is fixed for to-day; the place of interment being the Borough 
Cemetery at Hastings, where the family have a vault, and where it 
was the known wish of Sir Francis that his mortal remains should 


rest. 

Into the military career of Sir F. Bolton we need not enter. That 
it was distinguished and successful is shown by his progress in pro- 
motion, and by other marks of distinction. His scientific services 
were specially recognized, and were the occasion of his receiving 
the honour of knighthood from the Queen in 1884. His appoint- 
ment as Water Examiner took place immediately after the passing 
of the Metropolis Water Act in“1871. At that time he held the 
rank of Major. As a civil engineer and an electrician, Sir Francis 
had a wide sphere of action; and the services which he rendered to 
the Exhibitions at South Kensington are well known. The Water 
Pavilion which he designed, and the construction of which he 
superintended, brought before the notice of the public, in a manner 
never before attempted, all the leading features of the water supply 
of the Metropolis. The —— fountains, illuminated by the 
electric light, were due to his ingenuity, and received his personal 
supervision—often engaging his presence and attention up to a late 
hour of the night. In addition to this he organized the entire 
system of electric lighting, which formed so attractive a feature of 
the Exhibitions. The monthly reports presented by Sir Francis to 
the Government Department—at first the Board of Trade, and 
afterwards the Local Government Board—in reference to the water 
supply of London, willserve as a valuable record of what has been 
done by the Companies during the last fifteen years. The first of 
these reports appears in singular contrast to those of later date. 
In form it is a diminutive sheet, of insignificant aspect compared 
with the extensive document which is now issued. In its brief 
space it gives certain particulars for the period between Dec. 16, 
1871, and Jan. 15, 1872, and specifies that the supply furnished 
by the Chelsea and Lambeth Companies was ‘clear, but not 
bright.” In the other cases the supply is reported either as 
“clear and transparent” or “clear and bright.” This last-named 
quality is now the general characteristic of the whole Metropolitan 
Water Supply ; thus showing the improvement brought about by 
enlarged storeage and more effective filtering arrangements. It 
was sometimes objected to the monthly reports of the Water 
Examiner that they were too stereotyped in their character. This 
was in a certain degree unavoidable; but at the commencement of 
October last some remarks on the subject appeared in the JournaL, 
under the head of ‘* Water and Sanitary Affairs,” throwing upon 

the Water Companies the responsibility of remedying the defect 
in question. Whatever may have been the cause, it is noticeable 
that since that period there has been more freshness and variety 
in the contents of the monthly record. It is much to be regretted 
that the labours of Sir Francis should thus terminate at a time 
when his experience so well qualified him for their continuance, 
and when it might have been hoped his active life would have been 
ae for at least a few years to come. He was a son of the late 

r. T. W. Bolton, surgeon, of London, and was born in 1831. His 
marriage took place in 1866; but he does not leave any family. 
His death creates a void in the official life of London ; and it is to 
be hoped that his successor, when appointed, will be found to 
possess the particular qualities requisite for watching over the 
water supply of this huge and ever-growing Metropolis. If in one 
point of view the post of Water Examiner may appear superfluous, 
in another it must be deemed useful, as adapted to give confidence 
to the inhabitants of London concerning the quality of the water 
furnished to them by the Companies. If the appointment has 
partially failed in this respect, it is because the monthly reports of 

Sir Francis have not received more attention at the hands of the 

Daily Press—a species of neglect extended to most of the local 

affairs of the Metropolis. 
































































At this season of the year eminent men in the scientific world 
are in the habit of descénding from their high pedestals to address 
less learned auditories than those to which they are accustomed. 
Last week we alluded to the “juvenile lectures” given by Professor 
Dewar, at the Royal Institution, on ‘ The Chemistry of Light and 
Photography,” the sixth of which was delivered on Saturday after- 
noon to a crowded assembly ; and to-day we briefly notice the 
first of Dr. C, Meymott Tidy’s lectures of a similar character at 
the London Institution, his subject being “ Chemical Action.” 
Dr. Tidy described the forces acting on matter as Nature’s method 
of disciplining matter—that is, of keeping it in its place and 
making it do its work in the place fixed for it. Certain physical 
forces of attraction—viz., gravitation, cohesion, and adhesion— 
were referred to, with the special object of showing that no altera- 
tion occurs in the matter upon which the force is exerted. In 
chemical attraction, however, the case was different. The matter 
here undergoes a definite alteration—a new body, with new pro- 
perties and new relationships, resulting. Respecting the new 
compound formed as the result of chemical action, Dr. Tidy 
referred to the fact that no a priori reasoning could determine 
what would be its nature and properties; therefore it was that 
chemistry was an experimental science. The facts of the science 
a not be worked at the desk of the elegantly furnished library ; 
it was in the laboratory that the chemist questioned Nature, await- 





THE GENERATOR V. REGENERATOR FURNACE 
CONTROVERSY. 
A reaper of Mr. Charles Hunt's letter upon this subject in last 
week’s Journal might be pardoned for thinking, with admiring 
regret, that the able writer has missed his vocation. Clever and 
judicious as he is admitted to be in his actual office under the Bir- 
mingham Corporation, it appears more than probable, judging from 
the effusion in question, that he would have shone even brighter as 
a leader in nist prius. A statement more lucid and convincing has 
seldom been advanced upon such a frail basis. If it stood alone, 
the letter would pulverize everybody who, unfortunately for himself, 
happens to hold opinions that do not agree with those of the writer. 
In a controversy of this kind, however, a disputant must drag after 
him the weight of previous utterances. He is like a general, who 
cannot win campaigns by brilliant cavalry charges while he has an 
unprotected rear open to the attack of hisenemy. While admitting, 
therefore, that Mr. Hunt has delivered a heavy blow upon our posi- 
tion, in a style we cannot equal, we do not admit for a moment 
that the success of this movement recompenses the skill with which 
it was conceived and executed. 
In a discussion of this order, it is as difficult, as it is necessary— 
out of consideration for readers, and also to avoid losing sight of 
the real issues—to keep successive replies and rejoinders within 
due limits of printed space. Beginning with a single statement, 
followed by a simple objection, the next contribution to the contro- 
versy is a long argument, calling forth a still longer one to deal with 
all its points. Thus words multiply like the price of the nails in 
the horseshoe of our school arithmetic. We shall try to avoid this 
result; and can only hope rather than expect that by so doing we 
may not pass over too many points that Mr. Hunt may esteem as 
of vital importance. We write, however, less with a view to de- 
molishing Mr. Hunt than with the object of establishing a truth of 
experience and history; and therefore we are indifferent to our 
opponent’s tactics of fence. Mr. Hunt may continue to think as he 
pleases respecting his own position. This is a question of fact, as 
exemplified and to be traced ih recorded testimony; and we are not 
to be diverted from it even for the pleasure of a wordy duel with 
such a wily and courageous opponent. He must therefore pardon 
ius if we hold that the first and indeed the only question between us 
is this: Has the practical tendency of English experience in the 
matter of gaseous firing during the past three or four years been to 
exalt the importance (a) of gas generation and combustion, or (6) 
of recovery of the so-called waste heat of the setting ? 

So long ago as 1860 the original type of Siemens regenerative 
furnace was tried in Birmingham, an by the Chartered Company ; 
but it did not obtain a permanent footing anywhere except in the 
works of the Paris Gas Company. This part of the story is told 
very candidly by Mr. Hunt in the opening portion of his paper on 
‘* Gaseous Fuel applied to the Heating of Gas-Retorts,” read before 
the Birmingham Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, and 
reported in the Journat for March 4, 1884. (We shall have fre- 
quent occasion to refer to this paper and to an earlier one published 
in the Journat for Oct. 8, 1882, and shall therefore call them the 
first and the second paper respectively, in order of date.) Mr. 
Siemens’s furnaces disappeared; and for some time the problem 
which they were intended to solve—which we take to have been 

rimarily, if not solely, one of fuel economy—was worked out 
in England upon other lines, or was neglected. On the Continent, 
however, and especially in France and Germany, the comparatively 
high value of coke rendered gas engineers more alive to the advan- 
tages of economical furnaces; and so our German friends worked 
on—in the dark so far as their British compeers were concerned— 
upon the lines laid down by Mr. Siemens, but with a clearer view 
to the limitations imposed by the circumstances of a gas-works, very 
often on a small scale. Almost the first, if not the earliest intima- 
tion of the fruits these painstaking Germans were obtaining from 
their cultivation of Siemens’s ideas were conveyed to British gas 
engineers by a series of articles signed ‘‘Isca,”” which appeared in 
the JournaL during the year 1879. It is essential for the right 
understanding of the question as a whole, from beginning to end, to 
bear in mind the fact that economy of fuel was the end and aim 
of the early practitioners with gaseous firing. Mr. Hunt concedes 
this point in the beginning of his second paper; but we must insist 
upon its importance as the mainspring of effort in this direction. 
For years economy of fuel was the only standard accepted by 
generator builders. This was natural enough; for not only was 
economy desirable in itself, but its presence or absence could be 
appreciated at once as the result of a few days’ experiment, while 
the other advantages (which need not now be enumerated, but 
which in a country of cheap fuel outweigh it) had to be discovered 
by degrees, and after prolonged experience. Now, with Siemens 
and his German and French adapters, gas generation went with 
recuperation, never without. It was reasoning appreciated by 
everybody, that if the intense heat of the furnace gases after 
leaving a retort setting could be returned to it, there must be a 
vast and unprecedented economy. People did not see how economy 
was possible by any other means ; because, as they said, how could 
it be a saving to burn coke by two operations instead of one, 
especially when the text books showed that burning carbon to car- 
bon monoxide, and then the latter to carbon dioxide, gave a lower 
duty than burning it to carbon dioxide at once ?_ When told about 
the facility afforded by gaseous firing for capturing and returning 





ing with patient longing the answer she vouchsafes to give him. 


the waste heat, however, this class of objectors was silenced, 
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So it came about, naturally enough, that as people grew to appre- 
ciate the benefits of gas firing, always with regeneration for the 
sake of fuel economy, they spoke of the “regenerative ” furnace as 
the fountain of all these advantages. It became a generic, rather 
than a descriptive title. And as it is a happy fate for men to be 
dissatisfied with their gains, and to strive after more, they sought 
to improve their furnaces in what they regarded as the most 
important part—7.e., the heat saver, or recuperator. 
in short, by the standard which they had set up. It so hap- 
pened that certain imperfect experiments (as we must regard 
them by the light of subsequent experience) led some observers, 
among whom must be reckoned Mr. Hunt, to magnify the benefit 
of the regenerator, and to depreciate that of the mere generator 
and of gaseous firing per se. Thus in his first paper he said he 
was of opinion that ‘the value of the system [of gaseous firing], 
apart from its cleanliness and the regularity by which the heat is 
applied, is to be measured mainly, if not entirely, by the extent to 
which it admits of recuperation ;” and that, consequently, “‘ the 
process of gasification should be regarded, not as the end in view, 
but as a means to the end. If it were practicable, without incon- 
venience, to recover the waste heat by means of the air supply to 
an ordinary furnace, all that is possible in the way of economy would 
probably be attained.’’ This is what we have elsewhere described 
as the dogma of ‘‘ regeneration everything, generation nothing.” 
It apparently originated in Mr. Hunt’s experience of “ furnaces 
constructed after the plan originally adopted at the South Metro- 
politan Gas-Works,”’ which did not ‘ result in any economy over 
our ordinary settings,” to quote the same paper. Two years later 
Mr. Hunt returns to the subject; and in the second of his papers 
he repeats his dogma, It is true that in the interval he has become 
more familiar with the idea that, cireumstanced as he is himself, 
for instance, with a plethora of coke, fuel economy is not the be-all 
and end-all of gaseous firing ; for he admits that ‘‘ it would be idle 
to gainsay the advantages possessed by gaseous over solid fuel for 
many, if not for most purposes; quite apart from the facility which 
it offers for economy in the recovery of waste heat.’’ Compare these 
words with the first extract given above from his first paper, and 
it is curious to see how the two passages resemble each other, only 
with the difference that in 1882 it was the “cleanliness and regu- 
larity” of the system which were to be set “ apart,’”’ while in 1884 
it was the fuel economy which is so reserved. Otherwise the 
phrases are identical. Notwithstanding this alteration, however, 
Mr. Hunt clings fast to the assertion that gasification is only ‘‘ the 
means to the end’’—the said end being recuperation. He goes on 
to say that it is not conceivable that economy of gas firing can be 
due to “any other cause than the recovery, more or Jess complete, 
of the waste heat ;” and proceeds to narrate how he was himself 
unable to do any good with generators without recuperation, and 
so declares that ‘‘it was proved beyond question that” gasification 
without recuperation was ‘‘a step in the wrong direction.” Then 
he admits that this supposed proof of the necessity for recuperation 
led to ‘“‘ more elaboration,” until, ‘‘ in its best known and most im- 
proved types, the modern regenerative furnace has assumed dimen- 
sions which, on first thought, appear to be out of all proportion to 
the work required of it, but to which the English gas maker is fast 
becoming reconciled by the advantages it is found to confer.” And 
in a following portion of the paper Mr. Hunt states his belief that 
in comparison with his old furnaces the new system saved ‘33 per 
cent.” of fuel, which was to be ‘“‘ credited to the recovery of the 
waste heat.’’ Further on we find that this superiority of recupera- 
tion is ascribed to ‘‘ the employment (in regenerators) of the thinnest 
possible material consistent with strength and durability; and the 
securing of long contact, both for air and waste heat.’’ He declared 
it to be “‘ a mistake to suppose that air could be raised to a high tem- 
perature otherwise than by long contact with a heated surface.” 

Such is the corpus of Mr. Hunt’s doctrine respecting regenera- 
tive furnaces for gas-retorts. The first stage of his opinions upon 
this matter was held in common with nearly everybody who at the 
time (1882 and earlier) approached the subject from the point of 
view of the fuel economist. By 1884 Mr. Hunt felt that his too- 
exclusive devotion to the recuperation idea in connection with 
gaseous firing was not shared by all his countrymen. Since that 
era he has striven, time and again, to show that he is and always 
has been right; that those who have done any good in carbonizing 
by gaseous fuel have been in agreement with him (albeit un- 
knowingly) ; and that those who have repudiated his views, like 
Mr. Carpenter, are wrong in their data, and have really done no 
good at all, but are, in sober truth, deceiving themselves. 

Now, the view we have always taken is that recuperation per se 
cannot possibly be credited with a 33 per cent. saving of fuel, nor 
anything like it. It was upon the faith of such promises as this 
that the German patentees and their agents four or five years ago 
invaded England and demanded fabulous prices for their wares. 
Then it was that English engineers did what the Germans them- 
selves had done—they experimented and studied until they under- 
stood the principle of the Siemens system; and then they applied 
it in such a manner es best suited their own minds and circum- 
stances. We cannot see what there is ‘“ ungenerous” to our 
German friends in this conduct. Did the men to whom Mr. Hunt 
alludes in this passage of his letter invent and perfect the gas- 
furnace; or did they borrow the idea of Siemens and work it u 
without reference to the author? Surely, what the Germans did, 
Englishmen might in their turn do. Whatever Mr. Hunt may 
now say, the German patentees had very exalted opinions of the 
value of their schemes, as Mr. Carpenter’s letter in the present 
issue abundantly proves; and if these were eventually lowered, it 


They worked, ° 
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was chiefly because English engineers, keeping in view their ow 
circumstances, learnt to do without them. Our position with 
reference to the existence in this country of ‘‘ two schools ”’ of 
furnace constructors was based upon the knowledge that there wer 
men, like Mr. Hunt, with extreme views respecting the advan 
and appliances of regeneration; and at the same time others, wit) 
different views, working upon independent lines. The “head anj 
front of our offending,” in Mr. Hunt’s eyes, is that we hold th 
latter to have obtained the greater meed of success. 

One reason—the principal one, indeed—why we have taken thy 
line, in opposition to Mr. Hunt’s views, which has led us to dray 














attention so persistently to the exaggerations of what, withon Hithe 
offence, may be called the German idea of the necessity for ‘‘ elabp. tion, | 
rate ’’ (the word is Mr. Hunt’s) regenerative structures in connee. the § 
tion with retort settings, is that these were out of the reach of thoug 
managers of small works, whose resources are limited. We haye phon¢ 
maintained that by far the greatest benefits of gaseous firing cay remai 
be obtained by simpler structures which any intelligent gas manager insted 
can put up, who will take some trouble to go to work in his own railw: 
way and with such materials as he may have at hand; and that matte 
the difference is comparatively insignificant between results. 99 that t 
obtained and those that might have been bought ready-made, g telegi 
to speak, of patentees who demanded high prices for their assist. that 3 
ance. If Mr. Turnbull, of Lauder, for example—the merit of after 
whose work is but imperfectly shown by the account of his success grap! 
which he submitted to the North British Association of Gas worl 
Managers last year—had accepted Mr. Hunt’s dictum, he would by al 
never have touched the problem. Mr. Hunt may think it a “ far be sf 
cry”? from Lauder to Southall; but if he chooses to think that has 
even Mr. Morris’s few feet of straight tubes for recuperators can Calle 
fairly be ranked with the ‘ elaborate ’ work, the absolute necessity duct 
of which he claimed in his second paper, it is useless to argue syste 
with him further. tivo | 
All Mr. Hunt’s rhetoric will not wipe out what he has advanced ador 
respecting the value of recuperation, nor the absolutely contradic. dese’ 
tory evidence that has since been published by Mr. Carpenter and duit 
others. As to this our readers must decide. Neither Mr. Hunt hole 
nor anybody else is a judge of his own cause. With regard to ther 
Mr. Hunt's gibes about the “ bewilderment ” into which he seems mail 


to fear we may drive our readers by ‘‘ contrary winds and con. Tl 


flicting doctrines,” we take leave to point out that he need not Gen 
distress himself upon these points if he will in future take care to com 
distinguish more nicely between what we have really written, and was 
what he thinks we have written. It is probable that indifferent £31 
readers preserve a juster appreciation of these matters than one yea 
who has himself taken a side. Itis true that ‘* hot bottoms ” have ingl 
been credited in these columns with some of the benefit supposed jubi 
by Mr. Hunt to be obtainable solely by recuperation; but only in mid 
the same way that we have credited Mr. Carpenter’s retort setting cou 
(with its large combustion chamber and the insulating screen of rest 
waste gases behind the front wall) with a share of his good results. con 
Then we defy Mr. Hunt to point to a single editorial sentence in sha 
the JourNAL which conveys such a statement as that “air cannot be! 
be heated.”” He will find plenty of protests against the super- stre 
cilious way of snubbing an experimentalist who does not acknow- Sw 
ledge authority in matters of natural science, and whose errors (as Th 
perhaps in the case in point) may be more instructive than many tha 
high-and-dry axiomatic truths; and he will also find an explanation she 
of the whole circumstances to which he refers. Mr. Hunt will 82) 
not gain his battles by setting up men of straw in order that he for 
may knock them down easily. As to his concluding reply to the the 
query anent Mr. Carpenter’s “clue,” we shall leave Mr. Car- : 
penter to speak for himself. It is almost too funny to believe att 
that Mr. Hunt imagines he has disposed of such men as Mr. P. J. It 
Wates and Mr. Carpenter by the suggestion that neither of them ha 
knew the effect of moving a damper. For the rest, we maintain “a 
that English practice in gaseous firing has tended away from the be 
elaboration of recuperative plant to which Mr. Hunt in 1884 and th 
since has ascribed unmerited virtues. That some economy, all he 
things being equal, is gained by proper recuperative plant, we have ba 
never denied, and will challenge Mr. Hunt to find any such denial. m 
What we have all along contended for is that, under the conditions H 
prevalent in this country, excessive refinement in regeneration is a bu 
ridiculous superfluity, and that more good, in a practical way, can Ww 
be effected by paying attention to the generator and the setting. po 
The last link im the proof that air can be easily and quickly fe 
heated was supplied by Mr. Carpenter’s unique experiments, w 
wherein he bye-passed section after section of his recuperator, 
beginning at the bottom, without affecting the economical result BE 
until he arrived at the last; and to him also is due the most con- vi 
vincing proof of the benefit of cultivating gaseous firing, without fi 
recuperation, in connection with economical retort setting. tl 
If Mr. Hunt can bring forward evidence that the above have not c 
been our views ever since the period when, as he confesses, English ti 
professional opinion ceased to be unanimous upon the general ques- tl 
tion, we will acknowledge our frailty. As we have repeatedly tl 
stated, however, the triumphs of individual consistency are bubbles 0 
in comparison with the interest of truth. There is no end to the 0 
bandying of words; but what profiteth the silencing of a feeble v 
advocate if his opinions are correct? We have no desire to con- d 
tinue in controversy with Mr. Hunt—whom we esteem though we r 


differ from him—until either he silences us or we silence him, oF e 
our readers (which is more likely) cry out upon both sides for very t 
weariness. The facts and arguments are upon record ; and though 8 
much more might be said upon them, we shall refrain from put 8 
suing the subject further. ¢ 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. connection with the so-called ‘‘ safety fuses,” which may at any time 
rus QUESTION OF OVERHEAD WIRES AND UNDERGROUND CONDUITS — THE become unpleasantly conspicuous. These are links purposely left 
pILSEN-JOEL COMPANY—A THREATENED SPECULATION IN ACCUMULATORS weak in the cireuit in order that an excess of current may expend 
—THE FIRE RISK OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING—THE WANT OF A BAFE AND itself upon fusing them and so cut off the connection. If the 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC LAMP, machinery runs irregularly, and fuses the links too frequently for 
Tue question of overhead wires has been brought very promi- | comfort, ihere is a temptation (too often yielded to) in the direction 
nently forward during the last week or two by the suspension of of strengthening the latter so that they shall not give any more 
telegraphic communication between London and the rest of the trouble. The fact that their utility is at the same time abolished 
country and the Continent, in consequence of the heavy snowfall | does not prevent this mischievous proceeding, which may pass 
2 the on the 26th of December, and the damage which was thereby done unnoticed until some night when the whole conductor burns up 
draw to the wires and posts exposed to the full fury of the storm. because it is really weaker than the supposed fusible part. 
thout Hitherto the overhead wire difficulty has been an American ques- The Electrical Review is not in the habit of “ prophesying smooth 
labo. tion, the gravity of which has been due chiefly to the fact that in things” to its friends and supporters, in order to please them at the 
nee. the States electric lighting wires have been strung on poles as | moment. We recently had occasion to notice the outspoken way 
ch of though they were only the bearers of harmless telegraph or tele- in which our contemporary recognized the crucial difficulty of 
have pone currents. Now, however, the trouble is our own; and it | reconciling reliability in electric lighting with reasonable first cost. 
y can remains to be seen how long it will be before all wires are buried | Now we must acknowledge the candour with which the same 
nager instead of being carried over housetops and by the side of lines of | authority discusses the question of safe and portable lamps, and 
own railway. The consideration of expense, of course, operates to keep confesses that it is difficult to see how electricity is ever to be made 
that matters as they are ; and there is great force in the observation | generally available for this purpose. There have been many 
ts 80 that the wires have never been subject to such a disaster since the | attempts to manufacture a portable electric lamp of useful bril- 
le, 80 telegraphs passed into the hands of the Postmaster-General, and | liancy, moderate weight, and reasonable cost; but hitherto without 
\ssist- that it is rather unreasonable to clamour for their instant burial | success. Nothing approaching the humble and familiar ideal of 
rit. of after one collapse. All the same, the risk of total stoppage of tele- | the wax candle or the paraffin lamp has been produced by the 
1ecess graphic communication between the capital and the rest of the | most talented electricians ; and there is still no prospect of such a 
Gas world is not one that can be long endured when it can be removed | discovery. As our contemporary says, “‘ the changes have long since 
vould by an expenditure of money which, considerable in the gross, may | been rung upon almost every possible combination of metals and 
far be spread over many years. The recent agitation of the subject liquids; and the majority of new batteries we hear of from time 
; that has drawn attention once more to the project of Mr. T. 0. | to time are merely revivals of old and half-forgotten ideas.” Of 
S$ can Callender and Major-Gen. Webber for carrying electrical con- course, nobody can say that a really cheap and convenient portable 
essity ductors underground in conduits of pitch mastic. Although the | incandescent lamp and self-contained battery are impossible ; but 
argue system in question is spoken of under the joint names of these the grounds whereon they might be regarded as probable are not 
two gentlemen, it appears to be in all essentials identical with that immediately apparent. 
anced adopted by the New York Electrical Subways Commission and es 
radic- described in the JouRNAL for Aug. 17 last; that is to say, the con- 
r and duit is made in blocks of pitch composition having a number of Hotes 
a cae ." through —_ the cables are drawn. Probably, , 
rd to therefore, the acceptability 0 the system for England de ends . . 
seems mainly upon the success which it may attain in ew York. ” ANoTHER CURE FOR STorreD oper ogpinly 1 
| con- The fifth ordinary general meeting of the Pilsen-Joel and A chemical compound, which is stated to be al & ectual pre- 
d not General Electric Light Company was recently held, at which a ventive of stopped ascension-pipes, has oo — —— 
are to comparatively full statement of the Company’s financial position Greyson and Verly. The material ’ ry _" e not only h penesowe 
1, and was made, The paid-up capitul now stands at rather under | ™ removing existing obstructions, ut, by forming on the aateronsas in 
ferent £31,000; and the accounts show a profit of £1111 for the past surfaces of the pipes a preservative coating, prevents a recurrence 
n one year's working. A dividend of 8d. per share of 25s. has accord- of the annoyance for the space of 20 or 30 days, according to the 
* have ingly been declared, at which the shareholders are naturally kind of coal carbonized. The compound ina — - <") fol- 
posed jubilant. Seeing that when the present Board took office, in the lowing ee ee wanes — _ =e —_ a heat 
nly in middle of 1885, there was considerable doubt whether anything | (j mere ft is » Penne * a int * ym On tab 
etting could be saved out of the wreck of the Company’s fortunes, such a of the stuff is then —— “¢ 2 — 1 ‘se gps +. . i 
een of result must be regarded as marvellous. Indeed, the Chairman support, just beneath the pipe, and the lid closed, but not luted. 
esults, confessed that it astonished the Board themselves. He told the The distillation of the compos immediately begins with the 
nee in shareholders present that a development of electric lighting might production of dense smoke. At the ——- 4 ‘4 - six minutes, 
annot be looked for as soon as an Act of Parliament is passed to improve when the quantity of smoke 18 somes _ wae ai J ° rye m" 
4 ee es removed and to pia which he btn osreded wie porn 
now: wan Company and their rivals have been satisfactorily composed. f th “¥ . ‘After this the pipe sh ld b te 
mrs (a8 The prospect is good, if somewhat vague. The shareholders know of the material remang: vi padlnmaangflesss ste “ me hed with 
many that all their capital except that now re resented by the reduced feo; a BS stated that it will never again pectin © _— 
a Poe eek iba reduced | ich ie roll of dh enmpound it wt cing a pipe does D0 
it wi say, as he afterwards explained, lost. They may think themselves ome ont . < +s 
rat he natn in having an conamial A om to recognize occupy more, than 20 minutes. As will have been seen, it 18 very 
to the the fact that dividends are sometimes made out of savings. simple, and its success is assured if the precaution is taken not to 
Car- No one must be surprised if during the present year a desperate wait until the ascension-pipes are completely obstructed before 1t 1s 
relieve attempt to exploit accumulators is carried out in the United States. undertaken, and if the workmin sry careful to = —t het-4 
.P.d, It is reported that a powerful personage in the world of electricians all the non-adherent soft pitch. The —- + - een = in 
them has gone into the accumulator business with the determination several gas-works in France with, it is stated, highly satis actory 
intain “to make of it a still greater concern than ever the telephone has results. THompson’s CALORIMETERS 
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combustion, or that, in other words, the cooling effect of the furnace 
walls kills the flame; but when the furnace is nearly as hot as the 
flame, the latter will reach right across it, and travel down into 
the regenerators, when it is said to be properly developed. It is 
Mr. Crowe’s view, however, supposing dissociation to play a part 
in the internal work of the furnace, that a different statement 
would be correct, and that the short flame is the perfect one; the 
longer being an effect of dissociation. When a flame burns in a 
furnace almost as hot as itself, a minimum of heat is extracted 
from it; and the temperature of the gases on leaving the regene- 
rators, but before combustion, being probably far above that of 
dissociation, would require a minimum amount of combustion to 
maintain them at the latter point. A furnace may be so hot that 
the flame still burns when it is half way down the regenerators, and 
the brickwork of the latter is not uncommonly fused. Great 
trouble is often experienced in working short furnaces, on account 
of the fusing of the regenerators, which is due to the fact that 
there is not room enough in the furnace for the flame to burn itself 
out before entering the recuperative channels. Consequently, 
according to Mr. Crowe’s view, it is useless to attempt to heat fur- 
naces beyond a certain point, because the excess of heat above 
what can be utilized in the furnace only increases the effect of dis- 
sociation in prolonging the flame into the regenerators, which it 
sooner or later destroys. 


Mr. F. Sremens on REGENERATION. 

Writing in reply to Mr. E. Crowe’s observations referred to in 
the preceding ‘‘ Note,” Mr. Frederick Siemens points out that this 
writer, when dealing with dissociation phenomena, adopts the data 
for temperature given by Deville, which are much lower than those 
obtained by Bunsen. Bunsen’s temperature of dissociation for 
steam is 2400° C., and for carbonic acid 3000° C.; whereas Deville’s 
datum for steam is 1000° C. Mr. Siemens considers that both these 
eminent investigators were probably correct in their conclusions ; 
the difference between them being due to dissimilarity in the method 
of operating—Deville using in his experiments narrow channels for 
the passage of the flame and extended surfaces for it to impinge 
upon, and Bunsen conducting his researches with closed vessels of 
comparatively large volume. All these considerations, and many 
others bearing upon the general question, are treated at length by 
Mr. Siemens in his Royal Institution lecture,* and his paper on 
** Combustion,” read last October before the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute.+ With regard to the alteration of the length of flames by 
heat, Mr. Siemens says that a gas-flame is only lengthened by heat 
when combustion takes place in small passages; for it diminishes 
in length by heat in furnaces constructed for heating by radiation 
in which ample space is provided for its free development. In 
furnaces heated by radiation, the beginning of the flame, containing 
a large mass of gas and air only partially ignited, is not nearly so 
hot as the flame near the centre of the furnace or at the tail end. 
With regard to the destruction of the material structure of furnaces 
and regenerators, Mr. Siemens takes occasion to repeat his published 
opinion to the effect that it is not the products of combustion but 
flame that destroys brickwork, owing to the mechanical and also 
perhaps to the chemical action of living flame when impinging 
thereon. No such deterioration of brickwork, he asserts, is found 
in furnaces heated by radiation, the flame being strictly confined 
to the combustion chamber ; intensely heated gas and air entering 
separately at one end, and the completely burnt products of com- 
bustion leaving at the other. 


An Improvep Rope-Sroprer. 

In hoisting gear in which ropes are wound on a revolving drum, 
but not coiled upon it, considerable risk is caused by the operation 
of “ fleeting over,” when the strain must be taken off the drum by 
a stopper (usually of small rope) made fast for this purpose to one 
side of the winch-frame. As ordinarily used, the stopper is put on 
by a man experienced in knotting, and the safety of the suspended 
load depends upon his care. An improvement upon this practice 
has now been made by Messrs. Hall and Lester, who have intro- 
duced an iron rope-stopper distinguished by portability and cheap- 
ness. It consists essentially of a cast-iron sleeve, made in halves 
to clip round the standing part of a rope, and tighten up with screws 
turned by a bar or marlinspike. The inside of the sleeve is pro- 
vided with rounded internal projections, which zigzag with one 
another at sufficient distance to firmly grip the rope without exces- 
sive pressure. A pair of swivel links at one end of the appli- 
ance enable it to be attached to any winch-frame or anchorage. 
The sizes vary, of course, with the sizes of ropes; but it would 
appear that this is a much safer appliance for hoisting than the 
small rope-stopper, which is apt to be any odd piece of rope that is 
limp enough to jam a hawser or fall. 


THE Removat or Syow From Hicuways. 

The removal of snow from town thoroughfares is a problem that 
has much exercised the British public during the past week or two; 
and town surveyors have had their hands full of practical attempts 
to perform a work, the great difficulty of which does not appear to 
the discontented pedestrian. » It is so far interesting to know that 
the same question agitates the people of New York. The Scientific 
American gives a description of a system recently introduced by 
Mr. Charles E. Emery, Chief Engineer of the New York Steam- 
Heating Company, which is said to have proved itself at once 
cheaper and more expeditious than the old method of snow removal 
by hand labour and carting. While the new system is primarily 
intended to use steam taken from underground supply-pipes, it is 


* See Jounnat, Vol. XLVII., p. 1000. + Zbid., Vol. XLVIIL., p. 654. 








not limited to such means of supply, but may be worked by an 
convenient form of portable boiler. The idea is to melt the snow } 
steam so kept in contact with it that as little steam as possible may 
escape before expending its heat. For this purpose a broad, light, 
rough, but strong sledge, with openwork runners, is fitted with , 
steam-pipe passing underneath it, where it opens, and is provided 
with a coupling for taking on its upper extremity steam from any 
convenient source, which may be a boiler on the sledge itself. Ajj 
round the sledge is a wide flap of water and steam tight canvas, 
The sledge thus fitted is hauled on to the snow which is to hy 
melted ; and the canvas edging is stretched to its extreme width anj 
the outer edges securely tucked into the snow, after which the steam 
is turned on. In a very few minutes the deepest snow-bank or the 
iciest packed roadway melts under the sledge, and the water runs 
off. The arrangement is then to be shifted further on, and the 
operation repeated. Further experiment is required to show the 
average cost of this method of snow removal. It has the advantage 
of not requiring very costly plant for an experiment, as the sledge 
and its housings could be cheaply made, and a portable steam. 
engine would supply the necessary steam. | 


Gechnical Record. 


FOULIS’S GAS-FIRE. 


This gas-fire, designed for domestic use, and which was described 
and illustrated in the Journat a fortnight ago, was made the subject 
of a paper, communicated to the Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
at its last meeting, by Mr. Joun Mayer, Secretary of the Society, 
The fire, in its most perfect form, was successfully shown in action 
during the evening; none of the products of combustion being 
allowed to escape into the atmosphere of the meeting-room. The 
heating effect of the fire was very evident to the members; but in 
no way was there any vitiation of the air. A considerable amount 
of interest in the invention was manifested by the members. It is 
scarcely necessary to reproduce Mr. Mayer’s short paper, as the 
description of the stove already given in the JouRNAL practically 
covers all the points of special interest. At its close an interesting 
discussion followed. 

Dr. G. TurNER bore testimony to the many distinct advantages 
which the use of the fire or stove described to the meeting had 
effected in one of the rooms of his house. In this room he had 
formerly used one of the ordinary asbestos gas-fires; and found 
that when it continued to burn a short time in the room the atmo. 
sphere became quite oppressive, and persons present were soon 
affected with a dry feeling in the throat—showing the escape of 
gases which rendered people uncomfortable. These effects led him 
to condemn altogether the stove he had been using. He then went 
to the Stove Department at the Glasgow Corporation, where he was 
shown one of Mr. Foulis’s gas-fires, which he secured ; and having 
used it since then, the room had become the most comfortable in 
the house. The stove was extremely handy, and possessed advan- 
tages which Mr. Mayer had not mentioned in his paper. One of 
these was that the gas supply for the fire might be turned down 
without the fire being altogether put out. For example, after the 
fire had been going for some time, all the burners, except one at 
either end of the series, or any other number, might be shut off. In 
his own room the fire has been alight all day, and the room was kept 
at a most agreeable temperature, with only two of the burners 
turned on. Of course, the bright incandescence that showed itself 
under ordinary circumstances in the lower part of the fire did not 
continue over the portion of the burner brick that was opposite the 
extinguished Bunsen burners; but it still continued opposite the 
burners that remained alight. 

Mr. W. P. Bucuay, sanitary engineer, said he had lately been 
requested to fit up two of the “‘ Foulis”” gas-fires in a billiard-room 
in one of the suburbs of the city. They were to be provided with 
air-heating chambers, like the fire which Mr. Mayer had shown in 
action; but before they were actually put in, the proprietor of the 
house expressed some concern about the vitiated air from the gas- 
flames getting up the vent-pipe at once. As in some instances there 
was difficulty in starting the upward current on account of the bend- 
down flue at the heating chamber, one of Mr. Foulis’ simpler forms 
of gas-fire, without any bend-down flue, was ordered to be tried at 
first, by way of experiment. This simpler form of gas-fire heated 
the billiard-room so well that it was found that it alone would be 
quite sufficient for the duty. The advantages afforded by the pos- 
sibility of turning off several of the gas-taps, to which allusion 
had been made by Dr. Turner, and other merits, rendered the gas- 
fire under notice one of the most economical stoves he knew of; 
and it certainly looked very well. 

Mr. WuairTe.aw asked what the temperature of the effluent gaseous 
products of combustion was; in other words, he wished to know if 
the metal pipe conveying them away to the sunlight ventilator m 
the roof of the hall was very hot. 

Mr. Mayer replied that he was not aware that the temperature 
had yet been determined ; but perhaps Mr. Foulis, who was pre- 
sent, could inform the members. 

Mr. Fovtis admitted that the escaping gases were hot, that all 
the heat could not be abstracted from them, if there was to be & 
good ascensional current. Fresh air was coming into the atmo- 
sphere of the room through the stove, in a heated condition, and 
its heat had been abstracted from the effluent gases. Some of the 
heat must be sacrificed in order to obtain a good ascending current. 
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THE NEW GASHOLDER AT THE ERDBERG (VIENNA) 
STATION OF THE IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 
[Abstract of a Paper read by Herr E. R. Leonhardt before the Austrian 
Society of Engineers and Architects. ] 
Translated from the Zeitschrift des Oecsterreichischen Ingenieur und 
Architekten Vereins. 


On Nov. 15, 1885, the Austrian Society of Engineers and Archi- 

tects inspected the works of the Imperial Continental Gas Associa- 
tion at Erdberg. They did so in consequence of a very cordial 
invitation they had received from the Association—an invitation 
all the more readily accepted because almost all its members are 
at the same time members of the Society. Irrespective of the fact 
that our Society gladly avails itself of every opportunity which 
offers to inspect important industrial corporate undertakings, the 
invitation to do so in this instance was doubly welcome at the time, 
for various reasons. In the first place, the enormous dimensions 
and elegant construction, as well as the work of putting up the new 
gasholder, would in themselves have offered sufficient inducement 
for the trip; and, on the other hand, it was a matter of special 
interest for Viennese professional men to pay a visit to their English 
confreres at one of their largest and best appointed works in Austria, 
in order to obtain an idea, from personal inspection, both of the 
general arrangements of the works and of the way in which they 
were managed. 
_ Tust at that time the Communal Council of Vienna were engaged 
in a very warm discussion on the subject of the gas supply of the 
city; and upon the result of its deliberations depended the ques- 
tion whether the works of the English Association would be taken 
over by the Municipality at an early date, whether the arrange- 
ments for the supply of gas would remain as they were, or whether 
the Municipality would erect gas-works of their own. In the 
latter event, the English Association would necessarily have 
entered into competition with the City. The impression produced 
upon the members of the Society by their visit to Erdberg was 
altogether most favourable; and not only did the inspection of the 
large gasholder justify every expectation, but the visitors were con- 
vinced that all the buildings were in excellent condition and well 
adapted for their purpose, that the machinery was of the latest and 
most approved type, and that the management was intrusted to 
experienced hands. 




















































Fic, 1.—SEcTion or GASHOLDER AND Hovse. 





The new gasholder, the inspection of which was, in reality, the 
main object of the Society’s visit, is contained in a building con- 
sisting of a circular wall covered with a wrought-iron roof. The 
holder itself is telescopic, and is capable of holding 8} million cubic 
feet of gas. The accompanying illustrations (figs. 1 and 3) are a 
sectional elevation of the holder and its house and a sectional plan 
of the roof and holder crown. Having a capacity of close upon 
8,200,000 Austrian cubic feet, this gasholder is the largest of its 
kind on the Continent, and is surpassed in size by only a few in 
England and America. By way of comparison, I may mention, that 
Hamburg possesses a holder of 50,000 cubic metres (1,765,000 cubic 
feet) capacity ; and at present one is being constructed in Berlin 
to hold 75,000 cubic metres (2,647,500 cubic feet) of gas. 

Gasholder House. 

_The gasholder house at Erdberg is, as already stated, perfectly 
circular, and has an internal diameter of 63-410 metres. It is con- 
structed in three storeys, with 40 piers projecting on the outside, 












the top and bottom storeys, and two rows in the middle. These 
Windows have a height of 1°40 metres in the lowest circle, where the 
wall is 1-40 metres thick, and of 2°90 metres in the two top storeys, 


and with four rows of windows between the piers—one in each of 


top edge of the wall is 85°35 metres above the base of the building, 
and 44°39 metres from the bottom of the tank; the piers rising 
1-60 metres beyond the top of the wall. The highest point of the 
lantern on the roof will thus be 48°95 metres above the ground. 
Gasholder Tank. 
The tank in which the gasholder floats has an internal diameter 
of 61°57 metres, and therefore a superficial area of 8000 square 
metres; and since the coping is 12°34 metres above the floor, 
it follows that the tank is capable of holding 35,500 cubic metres 
(7,800,000 gallons) of water. The bottom consists of brickwork 
1:10 metres thick, rendered with Portland cement, and resting 
on a layer of concrete 1 metre thick. The walls are likewise of 
brick and cement, of a thickness of 3°30 metres up to the ground 
level, and 2°40 metres thick to the height of 3°44 metres above the 
surface. Altogether, 2,988,680 kilos. of cement and 5,570,000 bricks 
were used in its construction. 
The construction of the tank offered many and serious difficulties 
—first on account of the soil; and, secondly, owing to the season 
in which the work had to be executed. In excavating the ground 
(in the course of which a total of 82,745 cubic metres of soil were 
removed), a layer of clayey sand, from 1 to 1°5 metres thick, was 
first met. This was followed by a heavy stratum of what is known 
as Danube ballast, freely permeable by water, which, when a depth 
of 4 metres had been reached, was succeeded by sandy miocene. 
If we bear in mind that the bottom of the tank is fully 3 metres 
below the level of the Danube Canal, which passes close by, we 
shall easily understand why the soil in the locality is constantly 
wet, and therefore unfavourable for building operations. In the 
case before us it was necessary to resort extensively to pumping ; 
and it was not until twelve pulsometer large pumps were set up, 
and worked continually night and day, that it was possible to reach 
the necessary depth to allow of the commencement of the foun- 
dations of the boundary wall. The building operations were begun 
on March 20, 1884 ; and, according to the contract, they should have 
been finished (including the raising of the roof and the erection of the 
holder, for which at least three months had to be allowed) by the 
end of that year. But on the parish of Anrain protesting against 
the construction of the holder, and legal proceedings being resorted 
to, the whole of the season favourable for building during the 
summer of 1884 was wasted over the excavation work alone. The 
month of November was reached without the solution of the difti- 
culty being brought any nearer; and it became necessary to take 
into serious consideration the contingency of flooding by water, 
involving the possibility of the planking being unable to withstand 
the pressure, and the consequent loss of a whole year spent upon 
the works. In these circumstances the contractor was induced to 
petition the authorities to allow him to proceed with the founda- 
tions, at least through the layer of porous ballast to the level of the 
road. This request was granted, with the reservation that in case 
the decision of the authorities was in favour of the parish, the 
Association should undertake to clear away, free of charge, all 
the work that had been done. 

Such was the state of affairs at the end of December, 1884. It 
now became a pressing necessity to complete the most urgently- 
needed works before the advent of the high-water season. Snow 
and low temperature made it impossible to operate with ordinary 
contrivances ; and as it was imperative that not a single day should 
be lost, the site had to be artificially heated. The trench for the 
foundations was roofed in over the entire extent of the boundary 
wall, the side liable to flooding was made secure with woodwork, 
and the temperature kept constantly above freezing-point by means 
of coke fires; lastly, the whole of the ground was lighted by gas. 
Large quantities of bricks were piled up in the heated space; and 
the workmen were not unfrequently occupied for 15, and even 18 
hours together. By the aid of these energetic measures it, was 
possible to so far complete the foundation of the wall that any 
accidental flooding which might oecur would not cause any very 
considerable damage. 

May, 1885, came, and with it the season favourable for building 
operations; but, unfortunately, it did not bring at the same time 
any settlement of the pending difficulty. In order not to allow the 
time to pass uselessly, the construction of the scaffolding for the 
roof (which had in the meantime been delivered), weighing more 
than 1000 ewt., was taken in hand; and at the same time the walls 
of the tank received a facing of Portland cement. As is well known, 
this work requires great accuracy and the expenditure of much 
time, as the cement must be worked until the surface shows no 
trace of unevenness on the hand being passed over it. Seven weeks 
afterwards—viz., on the 4th of July—this work, as well as the 
putting together of the roof on the ground, was completed. But 
the legal difficulty remained unsettled ; and the consequence was 
that all the workpeople had to be dismissed. At last, on the 28th 
of July, the decision of the Court of Final Appeal was given; and, 
most fortunately, it was favourable to the Association. On the very 
same day the works (which had been so long interrupted) were 
resumed. The excavation of the ground, the building of the walls, 
and the raising of the roof were at once taken in hand ; and on the 
4th of November—that is to say, after the lapse of scarcely 14 
weeks—in addition to two scaffolds (one outside for the building, 
and the other inside for lifting purposes), 17,000 cubic metres of 
masonry had been completed, oa the roof raised 26°6 metres above 
the ground. At this stage, owing to unfavourable weather, opera- 
tions were suspended. This is the condition in which we found the 
works at the time of our visit ; and we could not but appreciate in 
the highest degree the progress which had been made in spite of 





Where it is respectively 1-11 metres and 0°90 metre thick. The 








the many difficulties which had arisen. 
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Fic, 3.—Puan or Hoxper, 


Roof of Gasholder House. 

The wrought-iron cupola-shaped roof of the gasholder house, to 
which reference has already been made, was designed by Herr W. 
Brenner, and consists of 40 radiating rafters, each weighing about 
25 ewt., and joined together by 8 polygonal circles of angle-iron 
(90 x 90 x 10 mm.), The highest middle circle is uncovered, and 
carries a round lantern, as shown in fig: 1. These radiating 
rafters consist of flat iron bars 7 mm. thick, and of a height which 
diminishes gradually, from one interval to another on the inside, 
from 252 to 188 mm. At the outside ends (varying from 80 x 80 
x 9mm. in the lowest, to 60 x 60 x 7 mm. in the Jast polygon 
but one) these rafters are strengthened, at least as far as the five 
lowest ones are concerned, by flat irons tightly riveted on. At 
their respective places of support, the ends of all the spars are 
screwed on by means of a washer 250 mm. high and 31 mm. thick, 





and surmounted yd a gutter supported by angle-irons. From every 
junction between the radial rafters and the polygonal circle, diagonal 


bars are made to run to the centre of the corresponding interval, 
where they meet, and are there firmly held together by means 
of a tongue-ring. ; 

The roof is 64°520 metres wide and 14°628 metres high; and its 
total weight is 103,300 kilos. for the ironwork—representing a 
weight of 31°6 kilos. per square metre of surface. It is proposed 
to employ for its covering wooden purlins and tin plates. The 
whole construction has a light, pleasing, and yet thoroughly solid 
appearance. 

I should like to add a few words here on the subject of roofing. 
Experience teaches us that the larger the gasholder, the lower the 
relative cost of its construction per cubic metre of capacity. It is 
also well known that small holders (and even large ones when they 
have only a single lift) are, as a rule, constructed without a roof. 
But in the case of such large holders as the one here described, if 
it were intended to construct them with a single lift, the latter 
would present too many difficulties to be serviceable, in consequence 
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of internal tension, &c. It is necessary, therefore, to make these 
large vessels of the telescopic form. This kind of construction, 
however, entails the expense of a roof, and consequently also of a 
boundary wall, inasmuch as the differences of temperatures (which 
are rather considerable between the upper and the lower parts), and 
especially the pressure of the wind on the top lift, which is more or 
less liable to oscillation, might eventually produce very unexpected 
consequences. Dr. Schilling fixes the limit up to which gasholders 
may be constructed with a single lift at about 40 metres diameter 
and 8 metres deep; giving a capacity, in round numbers, of about 
10,000 cubic metres. 
Raising the Roof. 

By way of introducing his remarks upon this subject, Herr 
Brenner, on the occasion of our visit, favoured us with an account 
of a similar operation, by which a roof 54°6 metres wide, for a 
gasholder in Berlin, was raised to a height of 22 metres. In that 
instance the iron structure was put together at the bottom of the 
tank, leaving the rafter ends and the mural ring. At the top of 
the finished boundary wall, there was constructed a gallery-like 
scaffolding, provided with suitable shoulder-pieces jutting out for 
the purpose of assisting the hoisting operations. The hoisting 
itself was effected by means of levers—one to each rafter—con- 
nected with the ironwork below by means of iron chains. At the 
top there were apertures at distances of about 26 mm. from each 
other, and through these the hoisting was proceeded with. With 
every lift the iron structure was raised a distance of 26mm. After 
the mural ring had been placed on the top of the wall, the iron 
structure was hoisted to a proper elevation, and then the rafter 
ends and the diagonals were placed in the mural ring and riveted 
to the roof, which was supported by the before-mentioned levers. 

Our colleague (Herr Brenner) had considerable hesitation in 
raising in the same way, and to twice the height, the structure 
at Erdberg, which was not only very much larger, but also 
much heavier than that in Berlin. The simultaneous elevation to 
43 metres above the level, proposed to be effected at 40 different 
points, did not appear to him to offer sufficient security. He 
therefore proposed to put the roof together on the ground, and to 
raise it simultaneously with the building of the wall; stating that 
this mode would be perfectly safe, and would not involve any 
additional cost. The suggestion was adopted, and it was found to 
possess, in addition, the important advantage that the structure 
could be made to rest on the masonry at any moment; whereas 
this had been impossible in the case at the Berlin Gas-Works. 
According to the original plan of Herr Brenner, the hoisting 
should have been done directly from the wall, by making holes in 
the piers under each of the 40 rafters, and at distances of about 
2 metres. These holes were intended to be fitted with L-shaped 
suspenders of iron, which were to afford the necessary rest in the 
hoisting operation. The contractors, however, expressed a wish 
that the building of the wall should not be in any way prejudiced 
by the raising of the roof. Consequently, this was done from a 
special seaffold, the main features of which are two separate piers 
to every rafter, made fast to the wall by screws. Into these piers 
there were inserted, at distances of every 2 metres, cross-beams sup- 
porting the nuts of the hoisting-screws (see fig. 4). 

The hoisting is done in the following manner :—At a given signal 
from the foreman, two operatives, stationed at each of the 40 lifting- 
points, with crowbars inserted in the holes provided for the purpose, 
give the screws a simultaneous turn in the same direction. The 
bars are then inserted in another hole higher up. As already stated, 
the hoisting-serews are connected with the structure of the roof, 
and rise therewith. All that is requisite for the hoisting from the 
next cross-beam is to give a forward turn to the screws. When the 
workmen had become accustomed to their task, the hoisting to a 
distance of 1 metre oceupied only about half to three-quarters of 
an hour. At the outset, and merely by way of a trial, the roof 
was lifted to a height of fully 2 metres, and left for some time sus- 
pended in the air. During our absence the structure was lifted a 
farther distance of 50 mm.; and the 80 men engaged in the opera- 
tion carried on the work with great regularity and steadiness, obey- 
ing the signal of the foreman as soon as it was given. It may be 
Proper to add here that the frequent levellings carried out for the 
Purpose of checking the operations gave very satisfactory results; 


only very few corrections, and these but slight, being found to be 
requisite at different points of elevation. 
The Gasholder. 

The holder, which was supplied by the well-known firm of 
Messrs. C. and W. Walker, of London, lay ready, at the time of 
our visit, in an outer courtyard at the shes As I have already 
stated, it is a three-lift telescopic one; the lowest lift being 200 feet, 
the middle lift 197 ft. 6 in., and the top lift 195 feet in diameter. 
The height of each lift is 40 feet. The several lifts are raised in 
the usual way; and they all work ina circle of 24 vertical L-shaped 
channel-irons, fixed in the wall of the house by means of 13 supports 
placed at equal distances from the base to the summit (as shown in 
fig. 2). When the gasholder is perfectly empty, the three lifts are 
enclosed, one in the other, and rest with their lower edges upon the 
bottom of the tank. In this case the roof of the top lift rests upon 
a wooden framework. Fixed in the floor of the tank are 144 posts, 
9 inches thick at the bottom and 6 inches thick at the top, to sup- 
port the crown of the holder in such a way that the tops are fixed 
in a kind of socket, each of them being provided with four hori- 
zontal bars, which decrease in thickness from 305 by 100 mm. to 
150 by 50 mm., and represent 16 parallel polygons, which in their 
turn are fastened diagonally by means of iron rails 63 by 100 mm. 
thick, arranged crosswise. The top of this framework is perfectly 
contiguous with the inside of the crown of the gasholder. The 
crown itself is made up of iron plates (No. 11 B. W. G.); the outer 
rows having a thickness of 11 mm, decreasing to 5 mm. towards 
the middle, and to 3 mm. at the top. The plates used for the 
side sheets of the holder are: For the top and bottom rows 
6°4 mm.; and for the other plates (which are No. 12 B. W. G.) 
2°6 mm. 





Tue Nature oF Liquips.—The Journat for the 28th ult. con- 
tained (p. 1150) an abstract of a discussion on the nature of solution, 
which took place at the recent meeting of the British Association. 
One of the most important contributions to the discussion was a 

aper by Professor Ramsay and Dr. Young on the nature of 
iquids, in which the authors sought to prove that the difference 
between stable liquids and their vapours consists in the relative 
proximity of the molecules (this proximity being greater in liquids 
than in gases), and that the molecules of stable liquids are not 
more complex than those of their gases. In setting forth again 
their views on this subject at a recent meeting of the Physical 
Society, the authors were enabled to elicit striking testimony to 
their correctness from two eminent physicists. Mr. Lewis T. 
Wright said bodies which rotate the plane of polarization of light 
when in the liquid state also rotate it in a gh kien degree 
when gaseous; and Captain Abney remarked that stable liquids 
and their vapours give similar absorption spectra, whereas those of 
dissociable bodies differ considerably. 

Tue Burstine oF WaTER SErvice-Prrrs.—This was the subject 
of a paper read by Mr. G. C. Thomson, F.C.S., at the meeting of 
the Glasgow Philosophical Society last Wednesday. He said the 
general impression was that a leaden pipe burst after a thaw set 
in, being caused by the ice in the pipe melting and the pressure 
thus becoming too great for the strength of the metal. He cited a 
number of facts to refute this idea. He pointed out that water, 
in changing into its solid form of ice, increases in bulk by 10 per 
cent., and this leads to a pipe bursting. He asked the question at 
what pressure a pipe burst; and in answering it said that the rules 
of the Glasgow Corporation Water Committee specified only the 
weight of the pipes, and, unless otherwise agreed upon, they stated 
nothing as to the strength or quality. In order to have some idea 
of the strength of pipes, he had tested various sizes, from 4 inch 
up to 1} inches, pa found that the bursting pressure of the former 
was 1820 lbs., and of the latter 812 lbs. One would naturally sup- 
pose that the strength of the various sizes of pipes would be on an 
equality, or nearly so; but this was not the case, as the 4-inch pipe 
only burst at more than double the pressure at which the 14-inch 
pipe gave way. 

RETIREMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Bristot Gas ComPpany.— 
By the announcement which appears in our advertisement columns 
to-day, our readers will see that Mr. Henry H. Townsend will 
shortly relinquish the secretaryship of the Bristol United Gaslight 
Company, with which undertaking he has been associated for the 
unusually lengthy period of half a century (within a few months). 
Mr. Townsend was in the year 1837 appointed Secretary of the 
Bristol and Clifton Gaslight Company—formerly the Bristol and 
Clifton Oil Gas Company. At that time there was another Com- 
pany (the Bristol Gaslight Company) in existence in Bristol; and 
in 1852 he proposed, and was mainly instrumental in effecting the 
amalgamation of the two undertakings, which were then carried on 
under the title of the “ Bristol United Gaslight Company.’’ Mr. 
E. Wait was Secretary of the Bristol Gas Company ; and when the 
amalgamation took place, he and Mr. Townsend were constituted 
Joint Secretaries. Mr. Wait died in 1855; and since then his 
coadjutor has continued to hold the office of Secretary of the United 
Company. Of late years Mr. Townsend has suffered from failing 
health ; and, having just entered his 79th year, he considers that 
the time has come for the relinquishment of active duties. We 
understand that the Directors have received his resignation with 
great reluctance, he having always worked with them on the best 
terms ; while his fifty years of oflicial life—characterized, as it has 
been, by parliamentary contests and other difliculties—have been 
passed without giving rise to any personal ill-feeling being mani- 
fested towards him. 
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A NEW GAS THERMO-REGULATOR. 

A new form of thermo-regulator has, says Industries, recently 
been devised by Mr. G. W. A. Kahlbaum, of Basle, which appears 
to pee many advantages over the existing kinds of thermostats 
and thermo-regulators in common use. It is a modification of a 
form devised many years ago by Andrece, and depends on the 
gradual cutting off of the supply of coal gas by the expansion of 
mercury. The part containing the mercury is put into the bath, 
the temperature of which is required to be kept constant; and the 
gas-burner used for heating the apparatus has its supply controlled 
by connection with the thermo-regulator, so that an increase in the 
temperature of the bath will cause a diminution in the size of the 
gas-flame, thus tending to maintain a uniform temperature. It 
will be seen from the accompanying illustration that the appliance 
consists of a U-tube of glass, open at both ends, 
and having limbs of unequal length. At the side 
of the longer of the two limbs, a short piece of thin- 
ner glass tubing is sealed on, forming a T-piece, 
by which the gas escapes from the apparatus. 
This limb is closed by a metal cap, through which 
= passes a bent piece of thin glass tubing, which 
serves as the gas-inlet. The vertical part of this 
tube contains a scale of regular equal divisions; 
and a mark A at the upper extremity of the longer 
limb of the wide tube enables the position of the 
smaller tube to be regulated. This is effected by 
a rack attached to it and worked by a small thumb 
wheel and pinion fixed in the brass cap, but not 
shown in the illustration. Immediately beneath 
the lower end of the rack a cork is fixed on the 
small tube, which fits air-tight in the large one. 
Below this the small tube is pierced by a hole; so 
that when the lower end, which is cut obliquely, is 
entirely below the surface of the liquid, the supply 
of gas is not altogether shut off. The shorter limb 
is closed by a well-fitting caoutchouc stopper, which 
can be kept in position by a screw cap as shown 
in the figure, or by binding it with wire to the 
glass tube. To fill the apparatus, the cork in this shorter limb is 
removed, and mercury is introduced until the level is about 4 centi- 
metres from the top. A second liquid is then poured on to the sur- 
face of the mercury, and the cork pressed in and made fast in the 
way described. Such a regulator can be used for all temperatures 
between the melting and boiling points of mercury, and is found to 
be capable of keeping large volumes of liquid at a constant tem- 
perature within 0°1° C.; but for high temperatures some other sub- 
stance than caoutchouc must be used for closing the end of the 
shorter limb. The alteration of barometric pressure has obviously 
no influence upon the accurate working of this form of thermostat. 














THe LEAMINGTON CorPORATION AND THE Gas Company.—Tele- 
graphing late last night, our Leamington Correspondent said : ‘‘ The 
Leamington Corporation have unanimously adopted the report of 
the General Purposes Committee, declining the offer of the Leaming- 
ton Gas Company to reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
but directed the Clerk to write to the Company, and say a much 
more liberal offer would be favourably considered. There was no 
discussion on the subject.” The offer referred to came before the 
Council on the 13th ult. (See Journat for Dec. 21, p. 1115.) 


RETIREMENT OF Mr. A. H. Woop, or Hastines.—It will be seen 
by an advertisement which appears elsewhere in the present issue 
of the JourNAL, that the Directors of the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Gas Company are about to appoint another Engineer and Manager. 
This step is caused by the retirement of Mr. Alfred H. Wood, who 
has been connected with the Company for upwards of 47 years, for 
30 of which he has held the position of General Manager of the 
undertaking. Mr. Wood’s retirement is a matter of a perfectly 
mutual and satisfactory character between himself and the Direc- 
tors ; and we understand that on the first vacancy occurring it is 
not improbable that he will be invited to join them. Mr. Wood, 
it may be remembered, was one of the founders of the Southern 
District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, of which he 
was the Treasurer. 


Tae Prosectep New Water Suppty for Paris.—In an article 
on the water supply of Paris which appeared in the Journat for 
Aug. 3 last (p. 185), reference was made to a project which is on 
foot for obtaining an additional supply from springs. Our readers 
are aware that the city is at present supplied with two kinds of 
water—an inferior quality, suitable for industrial purposes, wash- 
ing courts, watering gardens, &c., taken from the Seine above Paris, 
the Marne, and the Ourcq ; and a better kind, suitable for alimen- 
tary purposes, drawn from the springs of the Dhuys and the Varne. 
The former kind is furnished at the rate of 172 litres per head of 
the population ; and the latter at only 59 litres. In certain dis- 
tricts the two kinds of water are allowed to mingle; and there are 
quarters where the spring water is not laid on at all. The proposed 
fresh supplies of water are to be drawn from springs in the chalk; and 
according to a report on the project by M. Riche, which appeared 
in a recent number of the Jowrnal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, 
the analyses do not show nitrates, nitrites, ammonia, or organic 
nitrogen. The determination of bacteria has been made only at 
twoof thesprings. Their number is respectively 48 and 28°5 per cubic 
centimetre. Culture experiments have not been tried ; the author 
considering this investigation unnecessary with waters which have 
undergone so prolonged a filtration as those in question. 
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Carpurettine Gas.—Kinnear, A., of Finsbury, E.C., and Fahrig, E., of 
Hackney, E. No. 15,331; Dec. 14,1885. [8d.] 

This invention relates to an apparatus intended to be fixed to an 
ordinary gas-supply pipe close to the meter, for the purpose of carbyr. 
retting ordinary gas for illuminating or heating purposes—using liquij 
hydrocarbon specially highly distilled, and of a specific gravity of from 
*500 to ‘650 Beaumé, 



































Fig. 1 is a vertical section of the apparatus ; fig. 2 an elevation, half 
in section ; and fig. 3 a section of the stopcock for supplying hydrocarbon 
to the apparatus. 

A is a reservoir for containing the liquid hydrocarbon. B is an 
upright shaft or spindle in the centre of the reservoir, fixed to the top 
and bottom. C is a bush, fitting easily on the lower end of the shaft, 
so that it can slide up and down thereon. D represents a float of 
cork or other buoyant substance, the four parts of which are attached 
to the bush by arms E. F is the fan, which is caused to revolve on the 
bush C by the inflow of gas to be treated. When the reservoir is empty, 
the float and fan rest at the bottom; but as soon as the liquid hydro- 
carbon rises within it by the process of filling, the float rises with it, 
carrying the fan, and keeping the same always above the hydrocarbon. 
G is the stopcock or plug (shown detached in fig. 3) at the top of the 
reservoir, for the purpose of supplying liquid hydrocarbon. H is the 
gauge on the reservoir, for indicating the height of the liquid, and thus 
providing against over-filling or over-flowing. I is a cock for drawing 
off the liquid if necessary from the reservoir, and for discharging any 
sediment which may collect in the bottom of the reservoir. J are arms 
on the part of the sliding bush above the fan; and K is a screen or par- 
tition arranged between the inlet and outlet for the gas. It is carried by 
a loose tube or sleeve L on the spindle B, so that it can slide up and 
down with the bush ; the upper part of the reservoir being formed with 
an extension to receive the screen as it rises. M are guides against 
which slide the edges of the screen, which is curved at its lower end, as 
shown in fig. 1, towards the gas-inlet. It thus deflects the ordinary gas 
on entering on to the fan and the surface of the hydrocarbon in the 
reservoir. N is a pipe extending from the inlet for the liquid to the 
bottom part of the reservoir, where it is curved upwards for a short dis- 
tance, as shown at O, so as to form a trap, on the top of which is 
self-acting valve P, for preventing the escape of gas from the reservoir 
when the cock G is opened. It is thus unnecessary to shut off the sup- 
ply of gas when introducing the liquid. 

The action of the apparatus or carburetter is as follows :—The gas on 
entering the apparatus is deflected by the screen K on to the inner sur- 
face of the fan, which, being loose on the bush C, will revolve under the 
normal pressure of the gas. The motion of the fan directly over the 
whole surface of the hydrocarbon naturally drives off the lighter hydro- 
carbon vapour which is continually rising therefrom, and carburets the 
gas. As the level of the liquid in the reservoir falls, the float D, and 
consequently the fan F and screen K, descend with it; and when on the 
reservoir becoming nearly empty it is resupplied with liquid hydrocarbon, 
the float, fan, and screen will again rise in the reservoir. 





PouriFicaTion oF Coat Gas, AND APPARATUS THEREFOR, IN Part APPLicaBLE 
FOR THE PreparaTIon or Caustic Ammonia SoLutions.— Young, W., 
of Peebles, N.B, No. 16,052; Dec. 31,1885. [1s, 3d.] 

This invention relates to the purification of coal gas from carbonic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and other impurities by means of ammonia; 
and it consists of arrangements whereby the ordinary ammoniacal 
liquors produced during carbonization can be made economically avail- 
able for the purpose. 

It is well known, says the patentee, that when crude ammoniacal 
liquor—such as that produced in the carbonization of coal for the pro- 
duction of illuminating gas, and which contains in solution carbonate 
and sulphides of ammonia—is heated up to temperatures somewhat 
under the boiling point of water, a considerable part of the carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen is liberated in the elementary or gaseous 
state, and the ammonia is left in solution in the water in the free or 
caustic state ; and that when this caustic ammonia is cooled and brought 
in contact with the crude gas, it combines with, and removes an equiva- 
lent of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen gases, cyanogen, an 
other impurities. Processes embodying this principle have already been 
in use for the purification of coal gas—such as are described in the patent 
specifications of Hills, No. 1369 of 1868 and No. 510 of 1870, in Young’s 
specification No. 1587 of 1881, and in Claus’s specifications No. 2838 of 
1881 and No. 4644 of 1882. By all of these processes, however, the dis- 
sociation of the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen from the 
ammonia is effected at, or very little over atmospheric pressure ; and, 
consequently, between the temperatures of the dissociation of the car- 
bonates and sulphides of ammonia and the boiling point of water. And 
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as the solvent power of water for ammonia at these temperatures (under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure) is small, and the available range of 
temperature limited, the processes had to be conducted slowly in large 
vessels, and only weak solutions of carbonate and sulphides of ammonia 
could be rendered caustic and suitable for purifying the coal gas. When 
these weak liquors were concentrated by distillation and condensation, 
and the solution of ammonia in water so obtained was used to remove 
the acid gases from the coal gas, it was made to flow through scrubbers 
against the current of coal gas. When thus used, the caustic ammonia 
solution on coming into contact with the comparatively pure gas leaving 
the scrubber, parts with much of its ammonia, which entails washing out 
with large quantities of water; and by the time the strong solution 
reaches the end of the scrubber and is saturated with acid gases, it 
becomes comparatively weak. 

According to the present invention, the process of dissociating the 
carbonate and sulphides of ammonia in the ammoniacal liquor is effected 
whilst under pressure considerably in excess of the atmosphere. This 
excess of pressure has the effect of increasing the quantity of caustic or 
free ammonia that can be held in solution by the water, while not mate- 
rially increasing the solubility of the carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen gases in the water, nor yet effecting the dissociation of the 
carbonate and sulphides of ammonia. It therefore enables a higher 
temperature and stronger solution of the carbonate and sulphides of 
ammonia being employed without losing ammonia gas. The pressure 
required for the purpose depends upon the strength of the solution of 
ammonia salts to be dissociated, and upon the rate at which the opera- 
tion has to be conducted. The stronger the solution of ammonia salts, 
and the more rapidly the process of dissociation has to be conducted in a 
given size of apparatus, the higher must be the pressure employed. 
From 30 to 50 lbs. per square inch in excess of the atmosphere is suffi- 
cient under ordinary circumstances. 


The apparatus employed for dissociating the solutions of the carbonate 


and sulphides of ammonia may be of any of the well-known forms 
described in the specifications already referred to. They must, how- 
ever, be made strong to resist the extra pressure, and be provided with 
pumps to force the solution into them, and have safety regulating-valves 
on the pipes for the outflow of the dissociating gases and for the caustic 
ammonia liquors. The patentee prefers, however, to modify these pro- 
cesses, so that the interchange of heat between the inflowing solution of 
ammonia salts and the outflowing caustic ammonia solution will take 
place after the inflowing solution has been used to absorb the ammonia 
accompanying the escaping acid gases. This is accomplished by insert- 
ing a heat interchange coil (or its equivalent) in the decomposing column 
or still, or by drawing off the liquors from the side of the decomposing 
column into a separate heat interchanging arrangement, and returning 
the hot liquor back into the next division in the decomposing column. 
The preparation of the solution of caustic ammonia, as described, may 
be applied for the purification of the coal gas or for the preparation of the 
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caustic ammonia either in the state of solution or in the gaseoue state, 
and in the manner described in the specifications already referred to. 
When, however, the caustic ammonia is applied to the gas just before 
entering the scrubbing or washing stage, it is preferred to reverse the 
method hitherto in use—i.e., instead of making the ammoniacal solution 
flow or fall against the current of coal gas, the coal gas and solution of 
ammonia are caused to travel together. This method may be carried out 
in the ordinary scrubber or washer in use—in the case of vertical scrub- 
bers, by making the gas pass downwards instead of upwards; and with 
horizontal scrubbers by reversing the flow of the solution of ammonia, 
and make it enter where the gas enters, and be drawn off at the oppo- 
site end where it leaves the apparatus. When thus applied, the strong 
ammoniacal solution or ammonia gas is at once brought into contact 
with the crude gas, and carbonate and sulphides of ammonia are at once 
formed. The solution of these salts is not so volatile as the ammonia in 
the caustic or free state; and any free ammonia in excess of that neces- 
sary to combine with the acid gases then present, are held in solution by 
the solution of the carbonate and sulphides of ammonia till overtaken by 
gas containing acid gases. Combination then ensues; and the solutions 
of ammonia are thus kept in a concentrated state. Any free ammonia 
which may be carried away in diffusion in the coal gas is absorbed in 
scrubbing with water in the ordinary well-known manner. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are a side elevation and plan of the general arrangement 
of apparatus found suitable for carrying the invention into practice. 

The vessel A is that wherein the dissociation of the ammoniacal solu- 
tions of carbonate and sulphide of ammonia takes place. In the vessel 
or still B the concentration of the solution of caustic ammonia is effected. 
In the washer or purifier C the caustic ammonia solution is brought into 
contact with the crude coal gas; and in the scrubber-washer D, the 
removal of any traces of ammonia which may accompany the gas leaving 
the washer or purifier is effected. The details of the interior construc- 
tion of apparatus are shown in figs. 3 to 8. Fig. 3 is a vertical section 
of the dissociating vessel A, showing the concentrating still B in eleva- 
tion. The vessel A is, by preference, built up of steel plates. The lower 
part of the vessel is jacketed, so as to enable the ammoniacal liquors 
contained therein to be heated by steam admitted into the jacketed space 
by the pipe a. The lower and upper parts of the vessel are provided 
with perforated shelves; and the perforations have each a short nozzle 
projecting upwards, as shown, with a small inverted covering cup. The 
middle portion of the vessel is provided with other shelves, having 
circular and annular openings in and around the shelves—that is to 
say, alternately at the centre and around the serial shelves; and in these 
shelves are placed coils of pipes, 

Figs. 4 and 5 are a side elevation (partly in longitudinal weer and 
a plan (partly in horizontal section) of a washer or purifier suitable for 
use in the practical working of this invention. This part of the appara- 
tus consists of a large rec chamber built up of cast-iron plates 
in sections, and bolted together, so as to form a series of horizontal 
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troughs, situated within the chamber and one above another, as shown. 
Each trough contains the purifying solution of ammonia; and the 
troughs communicate with each other by flat tubular openings. Each 
tube is serrated and perforated at the bottom, for the purpose of causing 
the gas as it descends through the washer to be broken up into small 
streams in passing through the layers of ammonia solution in the suc- 
cessive troughs. The base of the washer constitutes a cistern to receive 
the solutions of caustic ammonia after it has become charged with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and the other impurities which it 
has separated from the crude coal gas, as the latter descends through the 
caustic ammonia solutions in the washer. The upper part of the washer 
constitutes a water-tank, wherein is placed a coil of pipes for cooling the 
causticized solution of ammonia when on its way from the dissociating 
vessel A and still B to the washer C. 

Figs. 6, 7, and 8 are respectively side and end elevations, and a plan 
(all partly in section) for the purpose of showing the interior structure 
of the scrubber. This is also built up of cast-iron plates bolted together 
so as to constitute a series of superimposed horizontal troughs with 
perforated bottoms; each perforation being formed into a vertical nozzle 
and covered by a light sheet-iron cap or cover, whose serrated edge dips 
into the liquid in the troughs, and each of which is kept in position over 
the nozzles by a central wire. The base of the scrubber constitutes a 
tank for receiving the solutions of ammonia formed therein. 

Having thus pointed out the construction and arrangement of the 
apparatus, the patentee proceeds to explain how he combines the whole 
together, as shown in figs, 1 and 2. 

A supply of ammoniacal liquor, such as that obtained by condensation 

in the ordinary manner from coal gas (rendered as free as possible from 
tar), is drawn through the pipe j, and forced through the vertical pipe k, 
by the pump J, into the top of the dissociating vessel A. The liquor, as 
it passes to the interior of the vessel, falls upon a dash plate, and in 
this way it is spread over the first shelf. The level of the liquor rises on 
this first shelf until it reaches the height of the overflow-pipe, when 
it trickles down to the next shelf, escaping through the serrations and 
perforations in the bottom of the pipe. The liquor then collects on the 
next shelf until its level rises to the top of its overflow-pipe, through 
which it again passes downwards to the third shelf. In this manner 
the liquor passes by successive stages to the lowest of the shelves, in 
the upper part of the dissociating vessel. It is here explained that at 
about the central part of the height of the vessel the structure of it is, 
for reasons hereinafter explained, altered into a series of circular troughs. 
In the upper of these troughs (six in all), the descending ammoniacal 
liquor collects until it overflows round the lip forming the side of it, and 
falling from which it is caught in the next circular trough until it reaches 
the height of the lip surrounding the central opening. It then again 
overflows through the central opening, and collects in the next trough; 
and soon. The liquid thus flows from centre to side and from side to 
centre of the whole series of troughs. When falling from the last one 
it is caught in the uppermost trough (see fig. 3), of construction like 
to those contained in the upper part of the dissociating vessel ; and in 
passing through the lower series of such troughs, it reaches the lower 
chamber, which is surrounded by a jacketed space, into which steam 
is admitted by the pipe shown. This steam soon heats the ammoniacal 
solution to the point at which dissociation of the carbonic acid, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and ammonia takes place. The ammonia for the 
most part remains in solution in the liquor collecting in the bottom 
chamber; whilst the sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gases 
pass upwards from the liquor accompanied by only a small portion of 
ammonia, but which is washed out from the ascending gases as they 
pass up through the nozzles and under the lips of the cups which cover 
the nozzles on each of the troughs or shelves. In this way escaping 
upwards, and being washed by the ammoniacal liquors descending 
through the dissociating vessel, the ammonia contained in the ascending 
gases is continuously washed out of them, and carried down again to 
the lower chamber. As the outlet-pipe for the passing off of the acid 
gases is provided with a loaded regulating valve t, the gases can only 
escape when they have acquired a tension corresponding to the pressure 
at which the valve is made to work. The pressure in the vessel A 
increases until this point of tension is reached. For the purpose of 
preventing injury to the apparatus by the accidental increase of pressure 
in the dissociating vessel, it is provided with a safety-valve, which is 
loaded to a higher pressure than the regulating-valve—say, for example, 
10 lbs. pressure per square inch above it. 

So soon as the solution of ammonia has accumulated in the lower part 
of the dissociating vessel (as shown by the water-gauge u) the pump J is 
stopped, and the heating continued until a sample of the liquor drawn 
off through a cock on the gauge shows that the ammonia has become 
nearly caustic. The pump is then again started, which, by forcing a 
further supply of ammoniacal liquor through the pipe k into the upper 
part of the dissociating vessel, soon raises the liquor in the lower cham- 
ber to such a level that it is caused to flow over, and into the trap 
arrangement V. The action of this trap is as follows :—When the liquor 
flows into the trap, it collects both in the external vessel and in the 
internal vessel, which latter vessel is provided with a closed bottom. 
It thus remains sunk in the liquor, resting against the bottom of the 
external vessel so long as liquid continues to flow over from the 
dissociating vessel. If at any time, however, liquid should cease to 
come over, by the level of the liquor in the dissociating vessel falling 
below the pipe opening, steam would flow into the trap by the pipe. 
The first effect of this would be to force the liquor in the internal 
vessel up into the ascending pipe; whilst at the same time that the 
vessel is being emptied, it gradually rises until the valve in its bottom 
closes the orifice of the ascending pipe. So long as the valve is open, 
the causticized ammoniacal liquor flows off by this pipe, whilst the 
steam is prevented escaping. The hot caustic ammoniacal liquor passes 
away from the dissociating vessel by the same pipe, and is caused to flow 
in two directions. One part flows upwards through the coils of tubes, 
carried in the shelves in A, wherein it gives up its heat to the liquor 
descending through the dissociating vessel. Thus whilst heating the 
descending liquor, the caustic ammoniacal liquor becomes cooled in its 
ascent through the several coils of pipe; and on passing out from the 
uppermost coil, the liquor escapes by the pipe x to the cooling coil 21, 
placed on the top of the washer C, where abe completely cooled, it 
enters the washer as shown in fig. 4. The other part of the hot caustic 
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liquor passes by the pipe z into the top of the ammonia. still B, whereiy 
it descends over a series of shelves similar to those already described 
contained within the upper and lower parts of the dissociating vesgg, 
As the ammoniacal liquor descends through the still, it meets the steap 
ascending therein from the steam-pipe i', leading from the main steam, 
pipe Y, connected to the steam-boiler Z. This steam liberates thy 
ammonia in the gaseous state ; and it passes away together with a smalj 
quantity of steam into the cooling coil z' on the top of the washer. Hey 
the gaseous ammonia is condensed, and commingles with the other coil; 
caustic ammonia solution flowing therefrom into the washer. 

The relative quantities of the caustic ammonia solutions sent dire 
through the cooling coils into the washer and passing through the still 3 
must be regulated to the strength of the solution of ammonia with which 
it is desired to work, The more solution distilled, the stronger will be 
the liquor discharged into the washer. The spent ammoniacal water in 
the still passes to the pump shown in fig. 2, and then into the upper 
part of the scrubber D. 

When by the process just described any number (say half) of the 
troughs fixed in the washer C are charged with caustic ammoniacal solu. 
tion, and the perforated shelves in the scrubber D are charged with 
spent ammoniacal water, the crude coal gas to be purified is passed into 
the upper chamber of the washer and down through the tubes, into and 
through the solution of caustic ammonia in the first trough, and thence 
by the serrated edges and perforations at the bottom of it into and through 
the liquor contained in the next trough, on escaping from which it 
passes through the next series of tubes, and escapes through the serra. 
tions and perforations in the lower part of them into and through the 
caustic ammoniacal liquor in the next trough, and so on, until it reaches 
the bottom compartment of the washer. The carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and other impurities being removed by the caustic ammoni- 
acal solutions, the gas itself passes away to the scrubber, ascending up 
through the perforated nozzles in the several layers or shelves therein, 
and in its ascent lifting the caps which cover the nozzles and bubbling 
through the spent ammoniacal liquor on the shelves. This removes any 
traces of ammonia which may be diffused through the gas. So soon as 
the washer and the tank underneath it are charged with ammoniacal 
solution of the desired strength, and the scrubber D contains a supply of 
spent ammoniacal water, the supply from the condenser on the top of 
the washer is stopped, and the concentrated solution of ammonia in the 
tank beneath the washer is brought into circulation through the appa- 
ratus. In order to prevent any loss of ammonia when using such strong 
solutions, it is necessary for the pressure in the dissociating vessel A to 
be increased by adjusting the weights on the regulating valve ¢ and 
safety-valve. The increased tension of the carbonic acid and sulphur. 
etted hydrogen thus produced may be caused to do useful work by actu- 
ating the engine which drives the pumps. : 

The process as conducted by the strong solutions of ammonia obtained 
in the manner already described is as follows :—The strong solution of 
carbonate and sulphide of ammonia is forced through the pipe k, into the 
top of the dissociating vessel A, descending therethrough in the manner 
described. Whilst descending, the solution meets the ascending current 
of acid gases which has been disengaged by heat from the solution in the 
lower part of the dissociating vessel ; and it absorbs from these gases any 
ammonia which may accompany them. The solution, in the middle part 
of its descent through the vessel, passes (as already described) over the 
coils of pipes, where it becomes heated by the out and up flowing caustic 
ammonia solutions in the coils. The solution next descends through the 
lower series of perforated shelves in the dissociating vessel, where, being 
further heated by steam from the lower chamber, the hot disengaged 
gases undergo dissociation, and the acid gases in great part escape. The 
liquor is then still further heated, and the dissociation rendered still 
more complete in the lower chamber of the dissociating vessel. The solu- 
tion is then forced out by the pressure of the disengaged acid gases 
through the trap V, thence through the condenser coil x, on the top of the 
washer C, and then enters the washer, where it at once comes in 
contact with the crude entering gas. The solution of caustic ammonia 
is caused to flow from the pipe, through which it enters along the top 
trough, until it reaches the last overflow-pipe of the series, and which 
being of less height than any of the other pipes, the whole of the liquor 
is caused to flow from end to end of the upper trough, and on reaching 
the second trough flows back in the opposite direction to the overflow- 
pipe at the opposite end of the second trough. In this way the liquor 
in descending the washer is caused to flow longitudinally from one end 
of a trough to the opposite end, alternately in opposite directions, as it 
descends from one trough to another. In this manner the solution is 
caused to remain as long as possible in contact with the gas as the latter 
descends through the pipes in one trough and escapes through the serra- 
tions and perforations at the lower end of each pipe, dipping into the 
caustic ammonia solution in the trough below. The solution of caustic 
ammonia becomes saturated as it descends; and as the saturated solu- 
tion of salts of ammonia is less volatile than the caustic solution, it 
follows that not only is the solution not volatilized itself, but acts asa 
solvent for any ammoniacal gas that may be volatilized in the upper part 
of the washer. 

The gas on leaving the washer contains traces of ammonia. These are 
removed by the spent ammoniacal liquor in the scrubber D; and the gas 
then passes away purified from the scrubber. When the strength of the 
solution of ammonia in the washer diminishes by reason of part of the 
ammonia being carried forward by the gas into the scrubber, its strength 
is brought up to the desired point by taking back part of the solution of 
spent ammoniacal liquor from the cistern under the scrubber D into 
circulation through the apparatus, and concentrating it by means of the 
still B (as before described). But as the liquor in the tank contains fixed 
salts of ammonia, it is preferred that a fresh supply of liquor be again 
pumped from a source of ammoniacal.liquor through the pipe j, and the 
fresh supply of liquor passed through the dissociating vessel and ammonia 
still into the cooler or condenser on the top of the washer C. When this 
is done, the spent solution contained in the tank beneath the scrubber is 
not again utilized in the apparatus, but may be used in the manufacture 
of sulphate of ammonia. 


REGENERATIVE Gas-Lamps.—Haddan, H. J., communicated from J. 
Quaglio, and C. Westphal, of Berlin. No. 1602; Feb.3,1886. [8d.] 
This form of regenerative gas-burner is shown in the engravings—® 
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small section through the whole lamp, and a horizontal section of it, as 
well as a part section drawn to a largerscale. The air-heating chambers 
are composed of two distinct parts. The outer part serves to warm a 
large volume of air; whilst the inner compartment, situated directly 
round the chimney, heats a smaller quantity of air going directly to the 
fame. The ribs fixed on the partition wall between the two compart- 
ments form channels in which the air gets warm, and rises sooner than 
in the outer chambers. The inner compartment is larger below than 
above, so as to give more room to the heated air and allow it to be con- 
ducted slowly and proportionately to the flame. 

























The air enters the outer compartment A, rises between the ribs a, and 
is conducted into the second compartment B, where it moves downwards 
till it comes to the burner b, and to the inner and outer side of the flame. 
The gas, by the tubes d, enters the annular reservoir e ; and through the 
channels f it is conducted to the burner, where it burns with a flame 
passing over the cord of the pipe h (with a flange i) into the chimney C, 
fastened to the outer chamber by a flange. The pipe is of porcelain or 
other fire-proof clay. The products of combustion pass off through the 
chimney, and on their way heat the compartments situated round it ; 
while the air within the glass is warmed in the same way. 


Recenerative Gas-Lamps.—Bartlett, J.,of Denmark Hill, London, 8.E. 
No. 1668; Feb. 4, 1886. [8d.] 
The accompanying illustrations show four modifications of the pre- 
sent invention of flat-flame regenerative gas-lamps. 
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Fig. 1 is a vertical section of a pendant light. The burners A, which 
are ordinary batswing or fishtail burners, suspended from the central 
8a8-pipe Al, receive their supply of heated air from the trumpet-mouthed 
tube B, into which the air passes at the upper end from the radial 
Tegenerative passages C. The outer air passes to the passages through 
& space D formed between an inner and outer hood E F surrounding the 
burner, into which the air enters at X. The inner hood E is formed of 
metal ribs, the spaces between which are filled in with tale or other 
like material ; the hood being attached to the regenerative passages by 
means of bayonet joints G. The outer hood consists by preference of 
part of a glass globe, forming a continuation of the half-globe F! that 
encloses the space below the hood. It is supported by studs on the 
hood E, 80 as to leave the space X for the entrance of the air, which 
E passing up through the space D takes up the heat from the hood 
th 80 as to be already heated to a considerable degree on entering 
the passages C. The inlet of air into these passages, and the escape of 

products of combustion, rising up between the tube B and the hood 





E, and between the regenerative passages C, are regulated by hit-and- 
miss valves H I. K is a metal shield surrounding the regenerative 
passages, and joining the hood F. L is a perforated tale shield for 
equally distributing the air supply as it issues from the tube B. In this 
arrangement, although the hoods E and F are utilized as regenerative 
passages for heating the air supply, they do not, it is claimed, materially 
impede the outward passage of the light, being almost entirely formed 
of translucent material, 















Fig. 2 shows a pedestal or bracket lamp. In this case the outer hood 
F is made to correspond in shape to the inner one E; and the burners 
A, instead of being carried by a pendant gas-pipe, are carried by a pipe 
rising from the support M forming the attachment for the globe. 

Fig. 3 is a modification, in which, in place of forming the air passages 
by means of a space between two transparent hoods, tubular metal 
passages D are formed (constituting ribs), the spaces between which are 
filled with tale. The burner is here shown with two sets of jets arranged 
to impinge upon each other; the air supply being made to issue both 
above and below them. 

In the arrangement shown in fig. 4, the air supply is made to travel 
in the contrary direction to the former cases; being made to enter the 
regenerative passages C, and, after passing a partition therein, to travel 
downwards in the passages D, which may either be tubular (as last 
described) or formed between two hoods (as first described). At the 
lower end of the passages, the air passes into an annular chamber, whence 
it issues into the lamp globe through openings, through which project 
the gas nozzles A, fixed on a circular gas-pipe within the chamber. 


Gas-Enornes.—M‘Ghee, G., of Glasgow. No. 1433; Feb. 1, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to engines in which the combustible charge of 
gas and air is exploded under compression; the object being to secure 
uniform expansion of the gases. 

The cylinder is formed with cells or cavities for a considerable distance 
over which the piston travels ; and the piston on the back-stroke pushes 
the combustible charge into these cavities, and passes right on to the 
back end of the cylinder. On the out-stroke, the first cell is fired by the 
ignition flame; and each of the other cells is fired in turn as the piston 
travels outward. To keep the gases from passing out of the cavities on 
the backward motion of the piston, the latter is made long enough to 
cover them with the usual number of rings on each end. The rings next 
the crank work through a plain surface, and do not pass over any of the 
cavities; while the back rings are made broad enough to pass freely over 
them. It will thus be seen that, by this arrangement, the gases are 
pressed round the piston. The valve used is a slide-valve for the admis- 
sion of the charge and ignition flame, driven by a cam geared to the 
crank-shaft. By this cam the supply can be cut off at any part of the 
stroke; and the cam is so made that, by the assistance of a lever 
(attached to the crank-shaft) in the form of a ratchet, the engine may be 
started without pulling the fly-wheel. The governor used operates by 
the motion of the slide-valve. It consists of two weights on a bell-crank 
—one made to move at pleasure in a horizontal position ; the other lifted 
and lowered over a running pulley, or drawn along a flat surface. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

125.—Srerry, A. C., and Srerry, J., “Improvements in explosive 
gas-engines.” Jan. 4. 

134.—Greyson, P., and Verty, A., “An improved composition for 
preventing the accumulation of deposits in the retort-pipes of gas appara- 
tus, or for facilitating the removal of such deposits.’’ Jan. 4. 

163.—Hexsert, E. C., ‘‘ An improved automatic cut-off for gas and 
other fluids.” Jan. 5. 

220.—Dz Normanvitnz, 8. A., “Improvements in liquid-meters.” 
Jan. 6. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 

4572.—CHANDLER, S., ‘‘ Manufacture of gas.” 

4608.—Mayer, J., ‘‘ Obtaining artificial light.” 











Tre Procress oF THE NewcasTLeE (Starrs.) GAs UNDERTAKING.,—Review- 
ing the events of the past year in a recent issue, the Staffordshire Sentinel 
made the following reference to the progress of the gas undertaking since 
it has been in the hands of the Corporation :—“ Last year saw the com- 

letion of the fifth twelvemonth since the transference of the gas-works 
se the private Company to the Corporation ; and it is highly satisfac- 
tory to note that the working of the concern under the new auspices forms 
one continuous record of success. In the five years no less a sum than 
£12,717 in net profit was made from the undertaking, of which amount 
£7000 went to the relief of the rates. The profits of last year reached a 
total of £2970, or about £720 in excess of any previons period. The usual 
contribution of £1500 was paid in relief of the district rate, which it was 
found necessary to increase by 3d.in the pound, and £500 was voted to the 
credit of the Tres Library account; the balance being carried forward. 
These eminently gratifying figures were arrived at after providing for 
every legal charge against the concern. The price of gas was reduced to 
consumers by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and meter-rents were totally abolished ; 
so that the ratepayers are reaping substantial benefit from their proprietor- 
ship of the gas-works.” 
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Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


THE GENERATOR V. REGENERATOR FURNACE 
CONTROVERSY. 

Sim,—The following information of the value attached to a well-known 
system of regenerative furnaces in 1882 may be of interest to your 
readers :—In that year Herr Klénne sent in a tender for the erection of 
six sittings of eight through retorts in the retort-house mentioned in my 
paper for £6000. Or, as an alternative to supply all special bricks 
required for the above, with the six clinkering and feeding doors, for 
£2000. 

As to working the Klénne furnace with a dark regenerator, permit me 
to say that the inventor did set up that condition as the standard of work- 
ing, as did also his carbonizing foreman sent to take charge of it. This 
evidence of its perfection was pointed out to, and was the delight and 
admiration of all who saw it. 

One word as to the red-hot air-flues. Mr. Hunt, in his letter last 
week, says that had he been in my place he would have altered the 
dampers. Well, I did not do that; I discarded regenerators. 

Jan, 5, 1887. Cuas. C. CanPENTER. 


S1r,—From Mr. Hunt’s letter in the last number of the Journat, it 
would appear that he thinks no one should be “ called to order ’’ by the 
Editor of a paper, whatever his views may be, whether in accordance 
with accepted data or not. Mr. Hunt’s argument is absurd, and there- 
fore should be contradicted. He appears to think that the simple and 
effective regenerators are precisely the same as the complicated form, 
such as the Klénne ; and that he is the only man who is capable of sim- 
plifying the Klénne furnace, which he maintains he has done (why ?) to 
the utmost—in fact, he states that nothing could be more simple than 
his application of it. Now, if Mr. Hunt had commenced at the 
beginning, he would know much better than this. For instance, if he 
had started with a generator of an imperfect form, and gone on improving 
it until he had arrived at a perfect form, such as Mr. Carpenter’s—that 
is to say, a form that will produce most economically the gas for com- 
bustion—and when he had reached this point had placed simple and 
efficient regenerative flues by the side of the secondary air-fiues, he 
would have found (like those men who did start in this way) that by 
complicating these regenerative fiues no better results could be obtained, 
but only increased cost, and risk from cracks in the flues, &c. 


Jan. 6, 1887. W. G. Hicks, 





A PITMAN’S VIEWS ON “THE RIGHT TO SUPPORT FOR 
GAS-MAINS.” 

Srr,—When the writer of the article on the subject of the right of 
gas and water companies to support for their mains, which appeared in 
the Journat for the 28th ult., put his views on paper, he probably did 
not expect that amongst your “constant readers” he would find a 
pitman of five-and-thirty years’ standing, and who would naturally feel 
it incumbent upon him to combat, and if possible correct them. But 
so it is; and I am certain I shall find that, in your own, as well as in 
your readers’ interests, you will admit that it is at least desirable that 
the other side should be heard. I need not refer to the case which gave 
rise to the remarks in the article. It was properly decided that if a 
water company chooses to bury its pipes out of sight, and “‘ says nothing 
to nobody,” it must take the consequences. 

In the first place let me say that I have frequently negotiated with 
railway companies, for their protection, and also for the entire removal 
of the minerals, and never experienced the least difficulty in arriving at 
a result satisfactory to both parties. Let me next correct what I think 
is a false impression under which the writer of the article labours, in 
respect to the 40 yards limit. This you will find, first, in the 78th sec- 
tion of the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. It is a section 
entirely in the interest of the railway or water company as the case may 
be, and forbids the mine-owner to remove the mineral within a distance 
of 40 yards until he has given the railway company an opportunity of 
saying whether they wish the support to be left. It is not necessary to 
repeat the words, except so far as to enable me to point out that the 
40 yards distance is by no means compulsory. You say: ‘It seems 
monstrous that in such a case the miner can only be restrained at the 
cost of 80 yards width of the deposit,” &c. If this were so, it would be 
‘monstrous ” indeed; but the words of the Act are: ‘* And if the com- 
pany be willing to make compensation for such mines, or any part 
thereof, to such owner, lessee, or occupier thereof, then he shall not 
work or get the same.” I think you must admit the poor pitman is not 
quite so black as you painted him; and, in confirmation, let me say 
that the very last bargain I made with the mining agent of one of our 
largest railway companies he defined 40 links (not yards) from the 
outside rail of the main line ; and when I objected to cut pillars to the 
exact red line on the plan, he said: “It is odd that over a period of 
26 years, you are the first who has raised the objection to have to deal 
with fractions of a pillar.” On the other hand, the mine-owner may, 
under section 81, claim to be paid for more than the 40 yards, if he can 
satisfy an umpire that he cannot, without injuring the railway, work up 
to that limit. 

Now let us discuss the merits of the general questions. You claim 
that if a gas or a water company have any right at all to lay their main 
in a certain place, they should be protected against all unnatural 
damage, ‘‘ from whatever cause arising ;’’ and again: ‘‘ Gas and water 
pipes have claims to discharge their functions in peace and quietness, 
secure alike from the miner who burrows below and the steam-roller 
that prowls above them.” There we differ in toto, unless they pay for 
their ‘‘ peace and quietness.’”” Why should the lessor or owner of the 
mineral, and also the owner of the colliery, forego the value of their 
property, because a gas or a water company, for their own profit, lay a 
range of pipes above ? 

I will assume a hypothetical case, and in every item what may be 
taken as average conditions. Igo to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who are our largest coal-owners, and also the trustees of public property, 
and lease 1000 acres of a seam of coal 4 feet thick, lying at a depth 
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of 600 feet; and I agree to pay them 9d. per ton. Let the area of ¢ 
coal-field be 2200 yards square. Then I sink two shafts, bale out 
water, put up the requisite machinery, heapstead, and railways, aq 
spend £70,000. Ihave bought that coal. Then a water company shor) 
after come and lay across me a range of water-pipes 2200 yards in leng 
and say: ‘“ Let them discharge their functions in peace and quietnegs: 
I hope, without any irreverence, I may be allowed to suggest that such, 
peace ‘‘ passeth my understanding.” 

You say, regarding the 80 yards, ‘‘ whereas one-tenth the distany 
would afford ample support.’ Here, I think, you will admit that I gy 
qualified to dispute your assertion. The distance to which a subsideng 
will extend on the surface beyond the actual area of mineral remove 
depends, first, upon its depth from the surface, and its inclination, anj 
other physical conditions; secondly, upon its own thickness ; thirdly 
upon the strata above it, especially such matters as clay and sand hej 
at the surface. Under average conditions, for buildings I never say leg 
than half the depth; so that, to protect a house at 600 feet depth, | 
should think twice before removing a 4-feet seam within 300 feet of th 
building—and I have lately smashed my own garden walls within a fey 
yards of the house, when dealing with a 3-feet seam at 500 feet depth,» 
that I have a good gauge. And to protect a water-main in the case] 
assume, instead of 80 yards being too much, I would not guaranty 
their safety then, especially with a doubtful surface. I would certainly 
ask that pillars comprising two-thirds of the original seam should 
left to a width of 200 feet on either side. They might not take much 
harm at 240 feet altogether, and I will discuss this result ; but certainly 
joints would be frequently drawn while the coal was being worked. 

Now, a seam 4 feet thick, under the area so defined, 80 yards wite, 
after allowing for coal obtained in the first process of working, and for 
loss in working, would still produce (say) 140,000 tons; or, allowing 
lessor and lessee a profit of 9d. per ton each, equal to £10,500, as the 
cost of the pipes “in peace.’’ Beyond this, if the practice became 
general to support all such pipes, the national loss in coal, now rapidly 
failing us, would be a serious consideration. I therefore suggest that it 
would be much better to adopt the custom of having a temporary range 
laid over a portion of the length—say, 200 yards at one time—ani 
moving forward to erable successive lengths of mineral to be removed, 
We have, of course, often minerals much thicker than 4 feet, where the 
loss is still more serious. 

I trust, Sir, you will admit that I have made out a case which sup. 
ports the present state of the law dealing with the question under 
discussion. If the pipes were already in the ground when the colliery 
lease was taken, the lessor should have secured the mineral interests; 
but I admit I should not then object to some division of the cost of the 
temporary range of pipes. 

Jan. 6, 1887. 























A “Burrowing Mixer.” 





THE TAR PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

S1r,—My attention has just been called to the remarks contained in 
Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch’s ‘‘ Annual Review,” on p. 28 of your issue 
of Jan. 4, with reference to this Association; and as the statements made 
therein on lines 80-95 are calculated to mislead your readers who have 
not already joined the Association, I should be glad if you will allow me 
to make the following explanation. 

When the representatives of the various gas undertakings of the United 
Kingdom, assembled in London on Oct. 14 last, unanimously decided 
that a Tar Producers’ Association was necessary, some names were pro- 
posed for the first Committee ; but the full Committee was not then con- 
stituted, as it was thought desirable that room should be left, in case 
it was afterwards found that additional gentlemen had joined whose 
presence was desirable on the Committee list. The Committee has 
already held one meeting; and amongst other things it was decided to 
call another general meeting (this time, of subscribers only) in London 
during the last week of the present month. It was also decided to leave 
the vacancies on the Committee to be filled up at this meeting; and 
further, that it was not advisable tocommence any work other than that 
of receiving applications for membership until after the same date. 

It will thus be seen that the fall in prices mentioned in the ‘‘ Annual 
Review ” cannot logically be attributed to the formation of this Associa- 
tion; and, in fact, it cannot be said to have any connection with it. 
For my own part I do not see how any immediate action can be taken, 
even to disseminate information. This sort of work takes time, if it is 
to be done thoroughly and well. 

For the information of those of your readers who may be holding off 
until the Association has been declared a success, I may say that this 
position has been reached some weeks ago; and it is only a question of 
time, and consideration of the best methods, which now remain to be 
settled by the Committee when fully constituted. ; 

In conclusion, I may add that a few letters have been received, stating 
that the writer has been unable to persuade his directors, or committee, 
as the case may be, to join the Association, and hoping to be furnished 
with any pamphlets the Association may issue. To the above I may 
reply, through your columns, that it is very unlikely the Committee will 
send its publications to any but the members; but it is open for every 
manager, engineer, secretary, or chairman, being a producer of gas tat, 
to join the Association on payment of the subscription. 

Manchester, Jan. 8, 1887. Grorcr E. Davis, Honorary Secretary. 





THE PASSAGE OF GAS THROUGH LIGHTED AND 
UNLIGHTED BURNERS. 

Sir,—In common with many gas managers, I have often had the 
question put to me, ‘‘ Does a burner pass more gas when it is not lighted 
than when it is lighted?’ I have generally contented myself with 
saying that an unlighted burner passed a little more gas than if it was 
lighted, but that the difference was very slight. Although it is not 
difficult to put the matter to the test of experience, I had not thought it 
worth while to do so. Receiving a note from a firm who are large con- 
sumers of gas, asking how much more gas the unlighted burner passed, I 
determined at once to test the question. It will suffice to give the result 
with a No. 1 burner, which, at 0°81 of an inch pressure, consume? — 
3°2 cubic feet of gas per hour—the gas being lit. When the flame was 
extinguished, the pressure being maintained the same, the burner pa 
8°9 cubic feet of gas per hour, or nearly 22 per cent. more. This difference 
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was much greater than I had expected ; and as probably many gas managers 
are in a similar position to that in which I was before making the test, 
I thought the result might be worthy of a place in your columns. It 
seems to show that, even in an ordinary union-jet burner, the tempera- 
ture of the gas is raised to above 300° Fahr. before it issues from the 
burner. At 312° Fahr., the 3-2 cubic feet of gas that was measured at 
58° becomes 4°75 cubic feet, which, owing to its lighter specific gravity at 
that temperature, passes through the burner with the same ease as 


8°9 cubic feet at 58°. 
Gas-Works, Burnley, Jan. 7, 1887. J. P. LeatTuen. 

















MR, LYON’S VALVE FOR TESTING GAS-MAINS. 

Sm,—The last number of the Journat contains in the “ Register of 
Patents’ a valve patented (No. 4721) by Mr. J. H. Lyon, of Cosham, for 
testing gas-mains for leakage. It is simple, and admirably adapted for 
the purpose of detecting leakage; but, unfortunately for Mr. Lyon, I 
have been using the valve for the last 18 months, and have at the present 
time ten of them fixed on the mains belonging to the Hednesford Gas 
Company. It is merely an adaptation of the hydraulic valve, and was 
adopted by me principally because of the economy and simplicity com- 
pared with ordinary slide valves. I never expected to see this valve in 
the list of patents, as I was under the impression that even a moditica- 
tion of - mean of the hydraulic valve would not prevent it from 
being used as public property. 

Hednesford Gas-Works, Jan. 7, W. 8. Macanzcon. 
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CHEAP SEWAGE DISPOSAL SCHEMES FOR THE METROPOLIS. 








allowin §im,—I find in the last issue of the Journan that you state, at the 
, a8 the top of the second column of page 13, that the Metropolitan Board of 
became Works have put forth the cheapest scheme yet introduced. In this you 
r rapid) do me an injustice. I brought out my scheme for the disposal of the 
t that H whole of the London sewage (understand clearly, the Board of Works, by 






their new scheme, are only in for a part of the sewage; many millions 



















































r . A 
oa of gallons being let out above London Bridge, to be washed up and down 
emoved for nearly a week every year—sewage that will not go into the tanks at 
ere the Crossness and Barking) in 1885, and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
received it from the then Government, to whom I sent it. They read it in 
ch sup. precedence to all others, and only rejected it because I did not give an 
fe estimate. Is it likely that a private engineer is going to do the work of 
colli the Board’s Engineer. I simply show the Government how to dispose of 
enol the sewage practically, without talking nonsense. My scheme will cost 
of the £2,179,600; with interest at 34 per cent., £76,636 per annum. This is the 
: — charge ; = scheme — self-paying. It also has the advantage of 
ER,’ isposing of the sewage from 60,000 inhabitants below Barking and 
Crossness, which the Metropolitan Board of Works are not going to do. 
The idea of any practical man precipitating sometimes (i.e., during 
p stormy seasons) 800 million gallons in a day, perhaps also with a gale of 
ned in wind, is simply nonsense, and must end in letting large quantities into 
r Issue the Thames in the dark. I have devoted a lifetime to hydraulics, and I 
s made am quite certain they will fail; that is if they do the work properly, and 
) have send out clear water after precipitation. This should be insisted upon. 
Ww me I am thoroughly acquainted with the river Thames from end to end, 
aint a moore | employed for many years in connection with one 
H of the London Water Companies. 
cided 10, Benyon Road, Southgate Road, N., H. H. Srorron. 
} pro- Jan. 8, 1887. 
| con- 
case 
_ Tae Prick or Gas aT _Leeps.—The motion which, as stated in the 
4 as JouRNAL last week, Mr. Gilston had given notice to move, at the meeting 
od to of the Leeds Town Council on the 5th inst., on the subject of the price 
ndon charged for the gas supplied to the public lamps, had to be deferred, owing 
leave to the time occupied in the discussion of other matters on the agenda. 
and Tue Pottution or Messrs. Bass’s WELL By Tar.—At the meeting of 
that > eng te ee Fee last Wednesday, it was decided to offer 
essrs. Bass and Co. £4000 in settlement of their claim of £8000 as com- 
nual ag oe the —o of — well by the infiltration of tarry matter 
a rom the Corporation Gas-Works, to which reference was made in the 
vt JournaL for July 13 last year (p. 76). 
ken, Tue Burton-on-TRENT CORPORATION AND THEIR Gas Prorits.—At the 
t ig meeting of the Burton-on-Trent Corporation last Wednesday, the proposal 
made by the Finance Committee to transfer £13,000 from the accumulated 
off gas profits to pay for the purchase of the ferry rights from the Marquess of 
his Anglesey, which was under discussion at the meeting of the Council on the 
es = en wnanetaa eae 7 og! ground 7 it — prion yw ‘e+ ——. 
ence of this the Finance Commi move’ at the Loca 
be Government Board should be applied to for permission to borrow for the 
| purpose £13,000 for a period extending over 30 years. 
ng Tue PRroposep PuRCHASE OF THE WaRRINGTON WaTER-WORKS BY THE 
ey Corroration.—At the meeting of the Warrington Town Council on Monday 
ed last week, Mr, Harrison said the Special Committee which had been 
ay appointed had made an offer to the Water Company for the purchase of 
ill their works ; but the offer had been refused, although the amount was con- 
ry siderably in excess of what the works had cost. In subsequent corre- 





spondence which had taken place between himself and the Secretary and 
Manager of the works (Mr. J. Ross), the latter had been authorized to state 
that the works were not for sale. Mr. Harrison added that the Council 
Were now in a better position to seek compulsory powers, if they thought 
fit, for the purchase of the undertaking. 

AUXILIARY Suppiy oF Gas FoR THE DARWEN CORPORATION FROM BLACK- 
BURN.—The Darwen Corporation, anticipating that their supply of gas 
will ron short, have made an arrangement with the Blackburn Seapes 
tion for a supply from the mains at Cravens. The agreement entered into 
between the two bodies states that the Corporation of Blackburn under- 
take to supply gas to the Corporation of Darwen, the point of supply 
to be at Cravens Brow. The latter Corporation are to connect the exist- 
ing mains there with proper meters and valves, to the satisfaction of the 

as Engineer of the Blackburn Corporation (Mr. 8S. R. Ogden); the 
one of the connection to be borne the Corporation of Darwen, and 

e disconnection on the cessation of the supply to be made by the Darwen 

orporation atthe like expense. The price is to be 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet 
oe the Corporation of Darwen to take or pay for a minimum quantity 
+ eae cubic feet per week, as from the date of connection (Dec. 27, 

5 until the end of ee month. An aggregate quantity of 

700,000 cubic feet is tobe taken or paid for between the date of connec- 
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WARWICK QUARTER SESSIONS.—Wepnespay, Jan. 5. 
(Before Mr. J. 8. Ducparx, Q.C., M.P., and Messrs. Dicxins and M1113.) 

THE INQUIRY INTO THE AFFAIRS OF THE LEAMINGTON GAS COMPANY. 
The consideration of Mr. Slocombe’s report, respecting the management 
and accounts of the Leamington Priors Gas Company, which was presented 
to the Court at the last Michaelmas Sessions, and an abstract of which 
appeared in the Journat for Oct. 26, was to have been dealt with to-day. 
Application was, however, made by Mr. Fitzgerald, on behalf of the 
Leamington Corporation, for an adjournment, to enable the Town Council 
to consider the proposal which had been submitted to them by the Com- 
ay! for the settlement of all matters in dispute, as already reported. 

r. Hugo Young, who represented the Company, having acquiesced, the 
matter was formally adjourned until the Easter Sessions. 





YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING) QUARTER SESSIONS. 
Braprorp, Tuurspay, Jan. 6. 
(Before Mr. T, Peex, Chairman; Major Mippe.ton, and Mr. Forster.) 
WILKINSON ¥. HILLAS. 
ANOTHER PROSECUTION FOR CAUSING AN OBSTRUCTION AT TONG, 
A case of considerable importance with regard to the gas supply of Tong, 
and similar in character to one which was recently reported in the JouRNaL, 
was before the Court to-day. It arose on a summons taken out against 
Mr. Matthew Hillas, a worsted manufacturer of that town, at the instance 
of the Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Company, charged with damaging 
the public —— The case for the prosecution was that on the 12th of 
November a trench was dug in Tong Street, Dudley Hill, by order of the 
defendant, for laying gas-mains in the direction of Tong village. The 
trench, it was alleged, was dug to the length of 60 yards, the earth being 
heaped up on either side, and remained open and unprotected for six weeks. 
The real grievance appeared to be, however, that the defendant was com- 
—~ with the Company in the supply of gas. It was stated that he or 
is father had for 30 years supplied gas obtained from the Bradford 
“ 1000 cubic feet, as compared with 3s. 4d. 
e Drighlington and Gildersome Company, 
Street. 
the Company; Mr. T. A. Watson 


Corporation, which was 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet charged by t 
and retailed it again to residents in Ton 

Mr. WILKINSON prosecuted on behalf of 
appeared for the defendant. 

r. WILKINSON, in stating the Company’s case, argued that the defendant 
had no right to interfere with the highway for the purpose of supplying 
gas, unless he obtained special parliamentary powers to do so. e must 
confine his enterprise to its legitimate limits ; and he could not be allowed 
to infringe public rights because he wished to add the supply of gas to his 
ordinary business of selling worsted yarns. He must do as gas companies 
had to do, and apply to Parliament for the necessary powers. 

Mr. J. Wilkinson, Secretary to the Company (in whose name the prose- 
cution had been instituted), was the first witness in support of their case. 
He gave particulars as to the dimensions and position of the trench; and 
said it was over the latter point that issue arose. 
In cross-examination, witness said the trench was dug in the turf, and 
not on the macadamized way. He had never seen that portion of the 
ground used as a highway, either for vehicles or foot passengers. It was 
used by the Local Board for the deposit of rubbish. He did not think 
any damage had been done. Witness had been instructed to set the 
criminal law in motion by the Directors of his Company. 

=. Watson : Have you laid this information with a view to the public 
g 

Witness: I laid it for the good of the public of Gildersome and 
Drighlington, to whom we shall have to increase the price of gas if the 
defendant draws from us the custom of manufacturers. 

Will any damage have been done in any way to the users of the high- 
way ?—My Company will be damaged, because there is interference with 
their rights. 

Mr. Watson said he should like to ask why, in that case, the Company 
had not brought an action for breach of their rights; and he went on to 
observe that the Local Board were the proper custodians of the highway, 
and the proper authorities to institute proceedings for any damage to it. 
He submitted that—the complainant himself having acknowledged that 
there was no damage, and that the ground was never used as part of the 
public highway—the case had failed. 

This contention was upheld by the Bench, and the case was dismissed. 

A second count was then proceeded with against Mr. Hillas, for injuring 
the surface of the highway; but in face of the evidence of the Clerk to the 
Tong Local Board (Mr. Barker), who stated, on behalf of the Board, that 

rmission had been given to Mr. Hillas to dig the trench, and that no 
injury had been done to the road, the Bench found it impossible to con- 
vict, and the case was dismissed. 

A third count of illegally laying pipes was also dismissed. 

The fourth andlast count—viz., obstruction of the highway—was then 
proceeded with. 

Mr. WILKrINson prefaced his case by arguing that the public had a right 
to the use of every inch of a highway between the fences—both the parts 
which were macadamized and those which were not. No local board or 
local authority, he contended, had any right overa highway, beyond main- 
taining and repairing it; and this being so, they could not delegate any 
privilege to anyoue to create an obstruction on any part of the road, how- 

ever little the road might be used. [A number of cases were cited in 
support of this contention. ] 

Mr. Watson said he was not going to contend that the Local Board, any 
more than Parliament, had power to authorize a nuisance. 

gg question of whether an obstruction had been caused was then dealt 
with. 

_ Mr. E. Gott, surveyor, on behalf of the Company, deposed that by the side 
of the trench in question a mound was thrown up which would be dangerous 
ona dark night; but there were gas-lamps along the road. Out of the space 
which was left, there would be sufficient room, after allowing for what was 
occupied by the trench and mound, for two carriages to pass. The road, 
however, was not well lighted; and, in his opinion, the obstruction was 
dangerous. 

Mr. J. Wilkinson also considered the obstruction dangerous; but he 
had not heard of anybody being inconvenienced by the mound. Small 
eee of earth extended into the channel of the macadamized road. 

his would be an obstruction to vehicles at night. The ground in which 
the trench was dug stood 8 or 10 inches above the level of the channel. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Watson said he did not think it necessary to address the Bench for 
the defence. 

The CHarrman said it was quite evident that if there had been any 
obstruction, it had not been upon the macadamized portion of the road— 

the part ordinarily used for drivin er he upon the part between the 
macadamized and the wall. Under these circumstances, the obstruc- 
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Mr. Wiixrnson said the Company did not press for penalties. All they 
wanted was to establish the illegality of the defendant’s action. 

Mr. Watson contended that under the 72nd section of the Highways 
Act, under which the prosecution had been instituted, there must be not 
a temporary obstruction, but a continuous obstruction amounting to a 
nuisance. 

The Cuarmman remarked that the trench was open for nearly six weeks. 

Mr. Watson replied that it was allowed to remain open so long practi- 
cally at the instance of the complainant. The defendant was requested, 
in consequence of negotiations between the Bradford Corporation and the 
Gas Company, not to proceed further with the trench, and he complied. 

Mr. WILkrnson said it was perfectly true that the wage eae J communi- 
cated with the Bradford Corporation, with a view to inducing them to 
prevent Mr. Hillas from supplying along the main in question; but 
the nuisance had already been caused at that time. He contended, there- 
fore, that there was no extenuation owing to the negotiations alluded to. 

Mr. Watson asked for an adjournment, in order that he might prove by 
evidence his allegation that the trench was allowed to remain open practi- 
cally at the instigation of the complainant. 

The Cuarmman said that if the trench remained open because Mr. Hillas 
was requested to stay his hand, there was extenuation of the offence, but 
nothing which would affect the judgment of the Bench. He suggested 
it was a comparatively small matter to ask for an adjournment upon. 

Mr. Watson said the ease was one of vital importance to Tong, and 
involved thousands of pounds. 

The question of adjournment being for the moment waived, 

Mr. Watson proceeded to address the Bench upon the other portions of 
his defence. Assuming for the sake of argument that the portion of 
ground in question was part of the highway, he urged that there was 
still no offence. It was possible to open the highway without creating a 
nuisance; and he contended that this had been done. He further argued 
that the Act under which the prosecution had been instituted never con- 
templated a technical offence, and nobody, he said, would dream of saying 
that in this instance anything beyond a technical obstruction had been 
committed. He also alleged that the ground on which the trench was dug 
was the aw of Sir Robert Tempest, Bart., and not a portion of the 
highway. He complained also that the criminal law was being put into 
operation in order to bring pressure to bear upon the inhabitants of Tong, 
and to prevent them obtaining a good supply of gas in place of gas which 
would scarcely burn. The Company claimed a monopoly; but as a matter 
of fact, they were entitled to none. It had been clearly held, in a case in 
which the Pudsey Gas Company were parties, that an Act of Parliament 
did not confer any monopoly whatever. The only difference between the 
Drighlington Gas ay <p and Mr. Hillas was that the Company could 
open streets without the permission of the Local Authority. Mr. Hillas 
had the authority of the Local Board, and was, therefore, in every 
respect equal to the Company, provided he did not commit a nuisance, 
and laid down his pipes in a reasonable way. 

Mr. Ogden, agent for Sir R. Tempest, was then called; and he deposed 
that the turf at the side of the road was a portion of waste land belonging 
to his employer. He had not visited the trench in question, but from 
dimensions which had been supplied, he was able to say that it would be 
well within Sir Robert’s waste land. 

Mr. Barker (Clerk to the Tong Local Board) and Mr. Outhwaite (the 
Board's Surveyor) deposed to the trench being situated on waste ground, 
and not on the highway. The latter said that the ground in question 
could not possibly be used as a highway, being raised above the level of the 
road. It could be used by foot passengers, in which case the trench would 
be an obstruction. 

Further evidence was then called; and it was explained in the course of 
the proceedings that permission to dig the trench had been obtained from 
the al Board as well as from Sir R. Tempest, as a safeguard in case any 
dispute should arise as to which possessed rights over the land. 

At the conclusion of the case, the Magistrates decided that there had been 
an obstruction, and imposed a fine of 5s. and the usual costs. 

At the request of Mr. Watson, a case for appeal was granted. 





SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT.—Tuurspay, Jan. 6. 
(Before Mr. Suave.) 
THE CHARGE OF EMBEZZLEMENT AGAINST A WATER-RATE COLLECTOR, 

To-day George Edward Wilkinson, of 29, The Grove, Clapham Road, was 
brought up in custody, on remand, charged with embezzling various sums 
of money, amounting in the aggregate, as was stated, to some £2000, 
received on behalf of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, in 
whose employment he was as collector, and further with the falsification 
of the accounts of the Company. The proceedings at the previous hearing 
of the case were reported in the JourNAL last week (p. 35.) 

Mr. Besvey appeared for the prosecution ; Mr. Inman for the defence. 

At the opening of the proceedings, Mr. Inman requested that the case 
might be further remanded, as he had only recently been instructed. 

Mr. Bestey said there was no objection to this course, but he should 
like to call two witnesses whose time was valuable. 

Mr. W. E. Evanson, cashier to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., pro- 
duced the prisoner’s receipts for £305 4s. 6d., being the firm’s water-rate to 
Michaelmas, 1885, paid on Oct. 15; £133 10s. 6d., paid on Jan. 14, 1886, to 
cover the Christmas quarter; £117 7s. 10d.,on April 15, 1886, being the 
Lady-day quarter; £282 9s. 6d., on July 22, up to the end of the Mid- 
summer quarter; and on Oct. 28 last, £387 18s. 6d., to cover the Michael- 
mas quarter again. Witness stated that all the sums were paid personally 
to the accused by cheque ; and, except in one instance, were all endorsed 
by him and receipts given. 

Mr. White, of the Rotherhithe Baths and Washhouses, proved the 
payment of two sums of £53 9s. 3d. and £79 16s. 1d. to the prisoner. 

Mr. Bestey said the Court must not take it that the prisoner was 
charged with embezzling the whole of these sums; but it would seem that 
he had been in the habit of falsifying the accounts quarter after quarter, 
and making it appear that certain payments covered the next quarter. In 
this way be had been dealing with the Company’s moneys until at last he 
could not make the sum good, and had not accounted in any way for the 
last amount paid to him by Mr. Evanson—viz., £387 13s. 6d.—besides which 
he had only made £205 4s. 6d. appear on the books instead of £100 more. 
He had also falsified the accounts in Mr. White’s case ; and no doubt many 
other instances of falsification could be brought home to him. 

The prisoner was then further remanded. 








At the meeting of the Manchester City Council last Wednesday, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alderman King) expressed his pleasure 
at finding that the Committee had been able to meet the recent great 
demand for gas. In one period of 24 hours something like 19,400,000 cubic 
feet of gas were consumed. This showed, he said, that the provision made 
was wanted now, whatever might have been the case in the past. Mr. 
Hinchliffe, however, added that on one occasion they were within very 
little more than two hours of being “ burnt out.” 
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Miscellaneous Tebos. 


THE PROPOSED. PURCHASE OF THE CROYDON GAS-Worp 
BY THE CORPORATION. 


Tue OPPosITION To THE SCHEME, 


The agitation at Croydon in opposition to the Bill promoted by the (y 
poration for the acquisition of the Gas Company’s works assumed a defi; 
aspect at a meeting of those antagonistic to the purchase held last Wedng, 
day. The meeting, which was a large and representative one, was ¢p 
vened by a Committee of ratepayers, formed for the purpose of Carrying 
out the opposition. Dr. ALFRED CaRPENTER, J.P., presided. 

Mr. C. 3 . Lez (the Honorary Secretary of the Committee) having rey 
the notice calling the meeting, 

The Cuarmman said the object for which the 
conveyed in the notice which had been read. 


for the T 


as ratep 
wise, }4! 
that the 

ntlem 
consider 


were met together wy 
he Corporation had oq. 


tainly debated, with considerable ability and skill, the pros for the purchay would t 
by them of the gas-works, and several of the cons had also been set urchas 
those antagonistic to the scheme. But it appeared to some of them thy of the v 
all the cons had not been put, and that an inquiry should be held with humbl} 
regard to the subject ; and in consequence of this a Committee had bey been m 
formed. This Committee had met and discussed the matter on seven stand U 
occasions; and it was considered desirable by the members that thy sent to 
“pulse” of the inhabitants of the borough should be felt before tly tent 
Common Hall meeting, which was to be held on the following Tuesday, twee 
It seemed to the Committee that unless there was some opposition form ou.” 

the Corporation would so manage to “pull the strings” at the meeting hat, 
that they would obtain a vote in favour of the purchase. As ratepayen Croyd 
they were in this position—that if they allowed the Common Hall to pass by, of pett 
and did not say “ No” to the Bill, and the poll, if demanded, was affirmed, long b 
they would be utterly helpless in the future. It was of vital importang if the § 
to the borough that they should meet and negative the proposal; anj ratepa 
although they opposed the measure now, they would not be prevented op and tl 
a future occasion, should it be thought proper so to do, to take over the The 
gas-works. During the last few days he had had a good deal of corr. Mr. 
spondence upon this subject; and, though he would not delay the pm. firms 
ceedings by reading a tithe of it, he thought it right to put the substance of reque' 
two of the letters before the meeting. One was from Mr. J. Cooper, and yet t 
the other from Mr. Barrow, both of whom had filled the office of Mayor, chase 
The former gentleman’s letter stated that he was of the same opinion now as had 8 
when the gas purchase question was brought before the Council originally, the q 
He also considered the price a great deal too high ; and he did not think the Mr 
Council ought to speculate with the ratepayers’ money. Mr. Barrow, in purel 
the course of his letter, said: ‘‘Presuming your meeting is called in the secon 
interests of the town, why am I, with others equally interested in the supp 
scheme, to be excluded?” Now, with regard to Mr. Barrow’s letter, nobody goin 
would for one moment have put any obstacle in his way to prevent his for @ 
presence that night. But he (the Chairman) would point out that the “int 
meeting was promoted for the purpose of organizing an opposition ; and with 
to find out what kind of support they might get at the ratepayers’ meet- ting! 
ing. He would now turn his attention to the Gas Company, and give a avd 
few facts concerring it. The works were erected in 1829 by a private indi- T 
vidual, who put them up for his own purposes; and he sold gas in the M 
same way as any other tradesman had a right to sell his goods. In 1847 pro} 
it was thought prudent to obtain an Act of Parliament, which incorporated poll 
the Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Company. This Act was entirely con 
permissive, giving certain rights with regard to breaking up the roads, nev 
and limiting the dividend to 74 per cent.; the capital being £20,000. > N 
Some time after this the Company began to manufacture sulphate of it § 
ammonia; and he (the Chairman) with others who lived in the High £2 
Street—this was in 1859—were nearly stunk out of their houses by the 80 | 
smell. They appealed to the Local Board against this state of affairs; P!p 
but their appeal was utterly powerless. After this another Act was not 
obtained, whereby the capital was again considerably increased, and the sib 
works enlarged; and other powers were included, which he then, as 4 gel 
medical man of the town, thought injurious to the health of the people. Bu 
The Act also gave the Company rights of distress, and certain ways of — 


putting the “screw” on the consumers. They were at that time defeated 
again on the Board of Health; and it was then that the “ clog” was put ee 


on the people of the town, which the Gas Company had held ever since. ga 
The Company had had a still further increase in their powers, including lik 
the introduction of the sliding scale clause. The inhabitants did not . 
understand anything of the facts which had been worked out since that 

time, and so did not see what a burden was being cast upon them by Pi 
the clauses inserted in the Company’s Acts. The Crystal Palace District a 


Gas Company was established for the purpose of opposing the powers b 
which existed in the hands of the Croydon Company. The former 
limited their dividend to 74 per cent., and had a higher illuminating 
power than the latter; but no sooner did the two Companies get 
their Acts than they shook hands, and determined that they would not 
encroach upon each other’s preserves. There was this difference, however 
—the Crystal Palace Gas Company had certain powers which limited their 
dividend, and prevented them raising the price of the gas. At the present 
moment the Company were supplying their customers with gas at 2s. 9d. ( 
per 1000 cubic feet; while the Croydon Company were charging 3s. 3d. 
What were the Local Board thinking about when they allowed these 
things to pass, when an appeal ought to have been made to Parliament 
against the irregularity which was taking place? With regard to the sug- 
gested purchase, he said the Corporation told the consumers that they 
would have cheaper gas. But he would ask them to look at Birmingham, 
where the gas undertaking was acquired at a considerably lower figure 
than that at which it was proposed to purchase the Croydon works, There 
they had increased the price of gas only recently. They had had, as one 
of the town councillors put it, the “‘ fat” years, and now the “lean” years 
were coming. Again, at Leeds, at this very time, the Corporation were 
proposing to raise the charge. With reference to the arguments which had 
n put forward by Mr. Barrow, this gentleman calculated his profits in 
a certain way. He said that in 1885 there were 334 million cubic feet of 
gas consumed ; and, compared with 1874, the quantity had doubled. He 
then assumed that this progress was going on up to 1900 in the same ratio. 
It was for the ratepayers to determine whether they would accept figures 
based on a possible increase of this kind. In conclusion, he wished to 
allude to one other point. It was said that he at one time advocated the 
purchase of the gas-works ; and it was asked why he was not of the same 
mind now. In 1866—or about that time—when the Company promoted a 
Bill, he proposed to the Local Board that a clause should be inserted, giving 
the Board power to purchase the property either by arbitration or by agree- 
ment. But not one of the Directors of the Company would hear of it; and 
nobody me et yo him. He then thought it right that the works should be 
in the hands of the local authority; but now he saw “seven lean years” 
coming, and he considered it better to defer the purchase. : 
Mr. Eprince moved—“ That this meeting of ratepayers and owners of 


ont oe 





roperty a of the purchase of the gas-works by the Corporation.” 
e said he could not imagine a commercial man entering into any such 
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ngagement as the purchase of the works on the terms proposed by the 
orporation. It seemed to him that if the scheme were carried out, the 
Purchasers would find themselves totally crippled if they wished to avail 
themselves of any improved method of lighting. 
Mr. STENT, in seconding the resolution, said that it was no trifling thing 
for the ratepayers of the borough at any time to set themselves in direct 
antagonism to the governing body which they had created. The Corpora- 
tion evidently thought they were doing a good thing for the borough ; but, 
as ratepayers, they were there that night to say that the scheme was not 
wise, just, or good. In saying this, he wished it to be fully understood 
that there was not the slightest charge on the integrity and honcur of the 
ntlemen who had supported the project. These gentlemen had, no doubt, 
considered that purchasing the works in the way proposed was a remark- 
ably easy and good thing. They saw by the agreement that the Corpora- 
tion reserved to themselves the right to buy up the undertaking at any 
time during the next 25 years at 254 years’ _—_ nase. He was addressing 
a good many men in business; and he would like to ask them whether they 
would not be willing to sell their businesses, plant included, at 28} years’ 
urchase. He had learnt that the valuation was made by the paid Engineer 
of the vendors ; and the Corporation had accepted this valuation, and had 
humbly said “‘ Thank you” for giving them the chance. It would have 
been more just to the ratepayers for the Corporation to have taken their 
stand upon this position, and said to the Company : “ Unless you will con- 
sent to our employing the very best surveyor we can get—the most com- 
tent expert—to value this property for us, and determine the matter 
Ceween us and your surveyor and our surveyor, we will not treat with 
ou.” And then, he was told, they would never have bought the works. 
hat, had it come to this, that a Corporation of so important a town as 
Croydon was to be dictated to by a Gas Company? Referring to the use 
of petroleum and electricity, he said that they would see it would not be 
long before these illuminants would expel coal gas from the field; and 
ifthe gas-works should not be wanted then—or only toa small degree—the 
ratepayers would have to pay the £20,400 a year out of their own pockets, 
and they would have to pay whether they used gas or not. 
The motion was then carried unanimously. 




















of corre Mr, BappELEy proposed the next resolution—“ That this meeting con- 
the firms the action taken by the Committee in opposition to the Bill, and 
Stance of requests them to continue their efforts.” In doing so, he said that he had 
Oper, and yet to learn what benefit he, as a ratepayer, would derive from the pur- 
f Mayor, chase of the gas undertaking. He thought the way in which the scheme 
Nn NOW ag had so far been conducted was unjust; and he most strongly objected to 
riginally, the question being debated in camerd by the Corporation. 
hink the Mr. BisHop seconded the motion. He observed that he opposed the 
row, in purchase, firstly, because they were called upon to pay too much money; 
d in the secondly, because he could not see the urgency of the case, as they had a 
1 in the supply of gas; and, thirdly, considering the great development that was 
, nobody going on in electric lighting, it would be only wisdom on their part to wait 
rent his fora time. In the political world they had heard of an old man who was 
hat the “in a hurry ;’ and he did not think that Croydon wanted to be burdened 
mn; and with the gas-works simply because a gentleman who had had a very dis- 
” meet. tinguished career as mayor was “iu a hurry.” They had far better wait 
| give a avd see what the future brought forth. 
te indi- The motion having been carried, 
jin the Mr. CowpELL moved—“ That this meeting pledges itself to oppose the 
In 1847 proposed purchase by voting against it at the Common Hall and at the 
orated poll.” Referring to the use of petroleum and electricity, he said that the 
ntirely concern they were asked to buy was not tangible property that would 
roads, never change. 
20,000, Mr. Hinton, in seconding the resolution, said if the scheme was adopted, 
ate of it simply meant that they were promising to pay £20,000 a year out of 
» High £22,000 which they were to obtain; and this sum it was expected would 
by the goonincreasing. But if it did not increase, they would have to “ pay the 
ffairs; piper;” and if it remained in the same position as at present, they would 
t was not get any reduction in the price of gas—they would ane all the respon- 
id the sibility, but no benefit. If it was a moral certainty that they were going to 
, asa get the suggested profit, what enterprising man would not jump into it? 
eople, But there was, he thought, too much speculation, too much uncertainty, 
ys of and too much danger in the scheme to make it acceptable. It had been 
eated said that the increased use of gas-stoves would extend the consumption of 
S put gas in the borough; but he would point out that, although there were 6000 
since, gas consumers, only 700 employed these stoves. In conclusion, he should 
iding like to say that the Corporation ought to be most careful how they spent 
| not the ratepayers’ money. The public, he considered, should be asked first 
that before any expense waa incurred; and as it was, in the present instance, 
n by even if the scheme were dropped now, there must be some waste of money 
trict in the preliminary costs. 
wers The resolution was unanimously carried ; and a vote of thanks having 
‘mer been accorded to the Chairman and the Honorary Secretary, the pro- 
ting ceedings terminated. 
get 
not 
aver THE EDINBURGH CORPORATION AND THE GAS 
heir COMPANY’S BILL. 
ent At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council last Tuesday—Sir T. 
9d. Ciark presiding—a motion was submitted by Mr. J. Colston to the effect 
3d. that the Bill of the Edinburgh Gas Company be remitted to the Lord 
ese Provost's Committee for careful consideration and report. 
ent Mr. Cotston prefaced his remarks in support of his motion by a recapitu- 
ug: lation of the history of the Company, in terms similar to those published 
1ey in the Journa last week. He then said: In addition to the 10 per cent. 
m, dividends, as well as the sum of £133,000 which has been accumulated, I 
Ire am informed that the Directors last July paid to the shareholders 25 per 
re cent. on their stock. In plain words, they divided among the shareholders 
ne £40,000 of clear profit. What the Bill now being promoted asks Parliament 
Fe] to dois that the Company should, like the fabulous bird of old, place itself 
re upon the funeral pile, and arise from its ashes with renewed vigour. It 
ad proposes that the old Company should be dissolved and a new Company 
in arise in its place. The new Company is to start with a capital of 
of £333,025 18s. 7d. (being the previously authorized capital of £200,000 
le and the £133,000 already referred to); and on this capital dividend 
0. is to be paid in future. Power is asked to issue new ordinary stock 
8 to an amount not exceeding £200,000 additional. This stock it is 
4 Proposed to put up for sale by public auction, on such conditions as 


@ the Directors may determine, before it is offered to the shareholders. 
e The standard price to be charged for gas is to be 8s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
1 feet; and the standard dividend is to be at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
4 4nnum on the increased capital. In fact, before any reduction in the price 
° of gas can take place, the shareholders must get 174 per cent. on their 
l original holding of stock, or if the £40,000 divided last year were included, 
) it would amount to 20 per cent. And the price of gas is to go up or down 

in proportion to the dividend paid—ld. per 1000 cubic feet being reckoned 
$ 48 equal to 5s. per £100 of dividend. Profits in addition to the above, to 
the extent of 1 per cent. per annum, are to be devoted towards instituting 
an insurance fund, until the fund realizes 1-20th of the capital, when the 
l per cent. will go to increase the dividend. A reserve fund is also to be 


formed and devoted to any purpose which the Directors may think advan- 
tageous to the Company, and of which a general meeting of the share- 
holders shall approve. The Directors take power to purchase the works of 
existing gas companies in the district; so that some day we may find our- 
selves subject to a most powerful monopoly. It is a significant feature in 
connection with this Bill that the local authorities are entirely ignored ; 
their existence not being even recognized by this new projected Company. 
They take powers to break up streets, 8, and pavements without con- 
trol, and to enter tenements and place their pipes without even the consent 
of proprietors or avenerers. While railway companies, and banks, and all 
other corporations publish their accounts, the Edinburgh Gas Company 
have for many years done nothing of the kind. They have not even circu- 
lated a statement of accounts among their shareholders, and have thereby 
obtained a total immunity from publiccriticism. Itis surely most unusual 
in this nineteenth century that such a condition of things should exist— 
that a Company possessing statutory privileges should practically tax the 
inhabitants, and yet publish no accounts of its proceedings or results ; and 
I feel quite certain that Parliament will never sanction a continuance of 
this state of affairs, which is worthy only of the dark ages. By the Edin- 
burgh Gas Act of 1829, the Master of the Merchant Company and the 
Accountant of the City of Edinburgh were appointed annually to report 
the state of the Company’s accounts to the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council. The dividend was fixed at a maximum of 10 per cent. ; 
and if this rate was paid for three successive years, the surplus profit was 
to go to cheapen the price of gas. When the Bill of 1840 was promoted, 
these powers of the Town Council seemed to cease. I suppose it was 
thought at the time that the projected new Company—viz., the Edinburgh 
and Leith Company—would SS a wholesome rival to the old one. This, 
as we have found out, has been a huge mistake. For many years the two 
Companies have practically had a monopoly; and it is for the citizens, 
now that the Edinburgh Gas Company has itself taken the initiative, to 
see that a better state of things is broughtabout. There are other powers 
sought, to which I do not now refer. I do not make any proposal in the 
meantime to the Council, further than to remit the Bill; but 1 would add 
that the Bill will require very careful consideration at the instance of the 
Committee, as well as by the public. 

Mr. J. Hore said he cordially seconded the proposal. He did not think 
that a Bill of this sort could be duly considered, clause by clause, by the 
members of the Council; and he therefore suggested that the opinion of 
the legal assessors for the city should be taken upon the measure, so that 
they might know the effect and the bearing of each clause upon the various 
Acts which affected the city, and upon the rights and liberties of the 
citizens. This should be done effectually and earl}; for it was quite clear 
that they had before them a very serious question. They remembered 
that some years ago a proposal was made that the Town Council should 
take over the gas supply. They should at present, he thought, consider 
the matter in that light, so as to ascertain what position they would 
occupy in the event of the city taking up the supply of its own gas. 

Mr. Duncan suggested that members of the Council should be supplied 
with copies of the Bill, and also of the Act of 1840, in order that they 
might compare the two measures. 

Mr. Coxston said that if this were to be done, they had better also 
have the previous Act, for it gave the Council the right to inquire into the 
Company’s accounts, and to limit their dividend to 10 per cent.; but the 
Act of 1840 took away these rights. 

The Lorp Provost thought that although it might be possible to get 
copies of the present Bill, it might be difficult to get the Act of 1840; but 
if it were possible, it would be procured. He had no doubt that the 
suggestion of Mr. Hope would be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Coxston said that before the Lord Provost’s Committee reported on 
the matter, he should like it to be thoroughly convinced on all the points 
he had dealt with. 

The motion was then agreed to without further comment. 

The Lord Provost’s Committee met on the following day to consider the 
Bill; and after a conversation lasting about an hour, in which the general 
feeling was that the measure should be strongly opposed, they appointed 
a Sub-Committee to consider the Bill more carefully, and to report to 
them on the question of how the city’s interests and the rights of the 
citizens would be affected by it. 





THE FATAL GAS EXPLOSION AT PORTSMOUTH. 

The disastrous explosion of gas which occurred on the evening of Sun- 
day, the 2nd inst., at the Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth, as briefly 
reported in the Journat last week, is probably the most serious catastrophe 
of the kind with which the town has ever been visited. The explosion 
occurred in the centre of the long block of buildings forming the eastern 
wing, and running parallel with the officers’ quarters in the front. It was 
a three-storied building, each landing containing a lofty barrack-room, and 
occupied by the C, F, and G companies of the Worcestershire Regiment, 
few of the members of which—not more than 20, as is supposed—happened 
to be in their quarters at the time. The whole of the front wall was blown 
bodily into the barrack-square ; and the floors, deprived of their supports, 
fell to the ground, carrying with them the inmates and furniture. All 
the glass in the windows was broken; and masses of stone and timber 
were hurled into the open space in front. Some men in the adjoining 
premises, not knowing what was taking place, effected their escape 
through the windows, with more or less injury to themselves. The 
Commandant of the District (General Sir George Willis), whose official 
residence adjoins the barracks, was early on the spot, and with his district 
staff took command of the arrangements. The troops were assembled by 
bugle call in the square ; and a strong search party, reinforced by a number 
of the Royal Engineers, was organized to rescue those buried under the 
ruins. A detachment of the Medical Staff Corps were soon in attendance ; 
and their efforts were heartily supplemented by a stretcher party belong- 
ing to the 8rd Volunteer Battalion Hampshire Regiment. It was deemed 
necessary to shore up the sides of the building on either side of the 
demolished rooms. The sufferers near the top of the ruins were extricated 
with comparative ease; but the rescue of those below was a question of 
time. It was at first attempted to reach them by a process of tunnelling ; 
but this had eventually to be abandoned, and the débris to be remov. 
permanently. The work of clearing away the wreckage began at nine 
o'clock on Sunday night, and was continued until three the next morning, 
when it was understood that all the survivors had been extricated. As the 
sufferers were recovered, they were attended to by the medical staff on the 
spot, and afterwards despatched in charge of ambulance parties to the 
Garrison Hospital, Portsea. Altogether 17 men were removed, for the 
most part suffering from contusions and fractures ; while many others were 
also wounded, but too slightly for hospital treatment. The search for 
the dead was continued on Monday morning, when three bodies—very 
much mutilated, but subsequently identified as those of Privates Gateley, 
Keay, and Spiers—were discovered and conveyed to the garrison mortuary. 
In the meantime one of the unfortunate men in the hospital—Private 
Wakefield—had succumbed to his injuries; and another—Private Wilkes 





—died on the following afternoon. Up to the present time these deaths 
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comprise the whole of the fatal cases; for although several men are said 
to be missing, it is probable that they were absent from barracks at the 
time, either on pass or without leave. General Sir George Willis, accom- 
panied by Lady Willis, visited the patients at the hospital on the morning 
after the occurrence, and made inquiries into their condition. Most of 
them were going on very favourable ; but there were a few suffering from 
internal injuries whose cases were giving the medical officers much anxiety. 
On Tuesday Her Majesty sent Colonel Byng, her Equerry, from Osborne 
to Portsmouth, to personally express her condolence with the relatives of 
the five men who were killed, and her sympathy with the wounded. 
Colonel Byng also inspected the wrecked building, and heard statements 
from survivors in order to be able to explain the disaster to the Queen. 
On Thursday, at the command of Her Majesty, Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg came from Osborne to Portsmouth in order to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the sufferers. Prince Henry visited the wards at the hospital, in 
which the injured men are lying, and conveyed to them the sympathy 
and best wishes of Her Majesty. There is a continued improvement in 
the condition of the patients, although Private Quarrel (who had his head 
crushed by a falling beam, and has suffered amputation of one leg) still 
lies in a critical condition. The bodies of the unfortunate victims of the 
explosion were interred last Thursday with full military honours. 

A Military Committee—consisting of Colonel Furze, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General (President), Lieut.-Col. Hogg, R.E., commanding the Ports- 
mouth sub-district, and Major Whitehead, lst Battalion South Lancashire 
Regiment, with an officer belonging to the Commissariat and Transport 
Corps in attendance, assembled at the Cambridge Barracks, at ten o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, for the purpose of inquiring into and reporting upon 
‘the explosion, loss of life, and damage done to Government buildings and 
property ” in the barracks on the previous Sunday night. The proceedings 
were conducted in private ; and the result of the inquiry will not be known 
until the report has been submitted to General Sir George Willis. It is 
understood, however, that evidence was called which leaves little doubt 
that a leakage in the syphon just outside the building had existed for some 
time, owing to the red lead soldering becoming defective. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the gas would percolate through the 3 or 4 feet of earth 
above the syphon, and become dispersed in the air. This would, how- 
ever, be impossible when the upper crust of earth became solidified by 
hard frost; and it is surmised that it worked its way along the exterior of 
the pipes through the rubble wall into the room on the basement of the 
building, there accumulating under the boards, and finding an exit through 
a small hole near the fireplace, supposed to have been caused by mice. 
Just before the explosion men are known to have been sitting round the 
fire in this room; and there is reason to believe that one of them, ascer- 
taining that the gas was rapidly rising out of the hole, placed a clay pipe 
there and lighted the bowl. Before his companions could warn him to 
blow it out, the explosion occurred, and the wall of the ground floor room 
being blown out caused the collapse of the storeys above. The Committee 
on Thursday concluded their investigations at the scene of the accident ; and 
proceeded, as far as possible, to hear the statements of the injured men. 

The Borough Coroner (Mr. T. A. Bransdon) also opened on Tuesday, in 
the Guildhall, an inquest on the bodies of the three soldiers found among 
the wreckage of the demolished building, and on that of the man Wake- 
field who died in the hospital. The proceedings were merely formal. 
After viewing the remains at the mortuary, the jury (consisting of 
19 persons) proceeded to the barracks to inspect the scene of the explo- 
sion. They were received by Colonel Watson, and shown over the place 
by a number of officers. Colour-Sergeant Foster, who had charge of the 
rooms, stated that an escape of gas was reported on the Saturday before 
the explosion. The Royal Engineers and the Portsea Island Gas Com- 
pany were communicated with, and an examination was made, but with- 
out the leakage being discovered; and in consequence of this it was 
intended to open the ground on the following Monday. The room in 
which the explosion occurred had been unoccupied for some time; but on 
Christmas Day the men had been permitted to dine in it, and on the 27th 
it was regularly taken possession of. On the day of the accident the 
smell of gas had become so bad that Corporal Williams was compelled to 
use a blanket to keep the gas from his bed. Sergeant-Major Chubb, Clerk 
of Works of the Royal Engineers, explained the measures that had been 
taken after the escape of gas had been reported to him on Saturday. The 
result of the examination was to discover that there was a leakage of gas 
in the large syphon opposite the doorway to the extent of from 50 to 
60 cubic feet an hour. The jury then returned to the Guildhall, where 
the bodies were identified; and the inquest was then adjourned until 
to-morrow (Wednesday). 

One of the injured men was discharged on Friday, and two others on 
Saturday ; and it is expected that by to-morrow fully balf of the patients 
will be able to give evidence, if necessary, before the Coroner’s jury. The 
only serious case—that of Private Quarrel, who is suffering from concussion 
of the brain and a fracture of the jaw—is also making satisfactory progress. 
Investigation has shown that the gas-fittings of the Cambridge Barracks 
(consisting entirely of iron piping) are in so bad a condition that it has 
been deemed advisable to discontinue the use of gas since the accident. 
The explosion has been the means of drawing attention to the state of the 
gas arrangements at the other barracks; and the Admiralty have ordered 
the mains in the Dockyard to be surveyed. 





ALLEGED DETERIORATION or Gas in SoutH Lonpon.—At the meeting of 
the Camberwell Vestry last Wednesday, the General Purposes Committee 
reported that they had received acommunication from the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, stating that in future the charge for lamp-columns 
would be £2 17s. 6d. instead of £2 9s. A member remarked that the 
quality of the gas supplied by the Company had diminished with each 
reduction in the price. He was about to move a resolution on the general 
question of gas lighting in South London, when the Chairman (Mr. Rogers), 
interrupting, informed the member that he was out of order, and that if 
any ratepayer desired to have his gas tested, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would send an official to do it free of charge. 

Surron Cotprietp Water Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Sutton 
Coldfield Town Council last Wednesday, the Health Committee recom- 
mended—" That the scheme for obtaining water from Sutton Park for 
flushing sewers and watering the streets of the borough be approved; and 
that the necessary steps be taken for carrying out the work at once, and a 
loan of £3500 obtained for the purpose.”—In moving the adoption of the 
report, Alderman Walters said that it was proposed to sink a well 9 feet 
in diameter, and to form a reservoir capable of holding 35,000 gallons of 
water, which would be sufficient for a fortnight’s supply, according to the 
present demands. Instead of the previously proposed elaborate scheme, 
they would effect a saving of some £400 per annum. They had also taken 
precaution to prevent any of the water flowing into Plant’s Brook, which 
was the source of the Birmingham Corporation supply, and thus avoid- 
ing possible litigation in the future. Alderman Glover seconded the 
motion, and it was carried. It was stated, in the course of the discussion 
on the motion, that the scheme would not add anything to the rates of 
the borough. 


































BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY, 
Tue Favurns Orr in THE Gas AND WaTER ReceErpts.—TuHE 
QUALITY OF THE Gas. 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council last Tuesday 
Mayor (Alderman Martineau) in the chair—the report of the Finan 
Committee, to which, as far as the Gas and Water Departments are ¢q 
cerned, reference was made in the JournaL last week, was presented. 

Mr. CxayTon, in the course of his remarks when moving the adoptiq 
of the report, stated that if the Gas Committee did not realize the amony 


The Ant 
ae against them, it would be a question whether it should not be 


pwing da} 


own as a liability against the Gas Committee. Up tothe 31st of Decem Alderm: 
last the Committee had only paid £10,000 on account of £20,000 promised, nittee, ex 
But £7000 or £8000 would, no doubt, be forthcoming; and he did ng hat durit 
despair of sufficient profits being made to provide the remaining £200, Mind the f 
With regard to the Water Committee, the statement that they could nj ibe the illt 
contribute the usual £2000 for 1887 was a very serious matter. The lan MiB tations. 
lords—that was to say the ratepayers—were the proprietors of the Wate 3 agains 
Department, and it was they who were, in the last resource, responsibly Mipandles, § 
for the department; whereas the inhabitant of each house was not respon: ndles, ¢ 
sible. His only object was to get the water supply as cheaply as possible tated th 
If all the water consumers were ratepayers, it would be well; but this wa pplicati 
not the case. There were some peop!e consumers of water who were ont Mimhis prem 
of the borough and not ratepayers, and who were getting water at a much diture, £ 
less rate than it cost to supply it. It was not right that Birminghan Mr. Lc 


should become responsible for two million sterling, and then supply the 
water to people at less than it cost. Still, if the Water Committee wished 
to hand over their usual contribution, there were plenty of legal ways 
in which it might be done. He did not, however, care about the way, 
so long as the Corporation received the money. If they did not get it 
they would have to look into the administration of the Water Com. 
mittee’s affairs, and see if there was not something altogether wrong 
which produced such bad results. é 

Alderman Luoyp said Mr. Clayton had treated in a jocose sort of way 
the defalcations of the Gas and Water Committees ; but really it was a very 
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serious matter. If these Committees expected the Council to throw their Alder 
defalcations on the rates, it became an extremely serious subject for them Mr. J 
to consider. The Water Committee were not quite so bad as the Gas Com. he was 
mittee; but if they really desired to pay their debt of £2000 the Town power 
Clerk, he had no doubt, would show them some way of doing it. Saturd: 
Mr. Pouuack said the Gas Committee had never stated that they should Sunday 
not pay the second portion of the £20,000; and he wondered Alderman jets ar 
Lloyd did not take notice of a resolution of the Committee which was most ¢ 
sent to him. This resolution was to the effect that the Gas Committee himsel 


hoped to be able to pay £20,000 as their contribution for the year 188, Mr 


but that they could not pay this amount until they had realized it. Fortu- lived 
nately they had advanced their contribution before they had made it— but on 
being sure of it; but last year it was thought advisable to payit only after the as 


the real profits of the department had been ascertained. Mr. 


Alderman Avery said he did not know whether the Council would expect tlema! 
to hear anything from him, but all he could say was that the consequence Ald 
of the very substantial reductions made by the Water Committee had been these 


a loss. They did not know at present how the accounts would appear Mr. 


the present the Council must be content to forego the usual £2000. 

Mr. Barciay said that when he first joined the Water Committee he 
could not understand how it was that a loss was incurred every year. He 
had occasionally spoken to his colleagues on the Committee as to the 
advisability of raising the prices, and he hoped this would be done. 

Alderman Wi.14Ms said he had heard with regret from Alderman Avery 
that this question had been raised at a time when it was impossible to be 
answered. He had expected Alderman Avery to go into an elaborate state 
ment; but, under the circumstances, he (Alderman Williams) would 
the permission of the Council to withdraw his amendment. 

derman Avery said he was too old a municipal hand to allude to 
matters which were not before the Council. It was a most difficult thing 
to discuss a complex subject like that under consideration unless there 
was a report from the Water Committee before them, and the Chairman 
had the opportunity of explaining the views of his colleagues. 


when they were made up to the end of the year; but the Committce saw not 0 
sufficient to fear that there would be a loss for the present. thoug 
Alderman Wriu14ms said he was glad the Finance Committee had thought Th 
it wise to call attention to the state of the Finances of the Water Com- made 
mittee. He thought it was time the Council expressed some view on the Al 
future course to be adopted by the Committee which might possibly streng- at a ( 
then their hands. He could not for an instant see how it could be possible with 
that the result of the trading of the Water Committee had anything to do Th 
with the payment of the £2400 which the Council were entitled to expect. Th 
The financial results of the trading of the Water Committee during the busi 
past year, whether good or bad, had nothing whatever to do with the - 
subject, as it seemed to him. There had been a loss on the Water Com- 
mittee for the last three years; and yet for two years the Corporation had Ret 
been paid £2000 out of these losses. All they wanted was to ask Alder Ai 
man Avery to give them the £2000 again. No doubt there had beens (Ald 
loss; but if the payment of the £2000 was an insuperable difficulty this gas- 
year, why was it not before? It was perfectly clear that those who were A 
charged with the duty of estimating what the effect of the last reduction firn 
in the rates would be had made a very great mistake. If the Council had tior 
known that the result would have been to land the Water Department in wit 
a considerable loss, they would never have sanctioned it. What had been last 
the result? He was told that the annual deficits upon this department ma 
_, now reached an aggregate of about £20,000 since the reductions were ps 
made. obj 
Alderman Avery (rising to explain) said it was very desirable that the wh 
Council should have accurate information. In 1883 the loss was a little ord 
over £2000; in 1884, £4997; and in 1885, £7642. The loss in the current res 
financial year would be considerably less. ml 
Alderman Wiu1ams said they might call it £15,000, but it was equally a to 
reflection upon the conduct of the Water Department that there should be Cc 
such a loss. When he had the honour of being Chairman of the Finance no 
Committee, he stated that the operations of the department ought to be con- its 
ducted distinctly with the idea of making a profit—at any rate that there of 
should not be the possibility of a loss to the ratepayers. Considering all : 
things, he thought the time had come when the department should cease E 
to be carried on at a loss, and that such adjustment of the charges should o1 
be made as would result in the present deficit being wiped off, and m 
something to the good produced. He moved as an amendment—“ That tt 
the report of the Finance Committee be approved; and that the Water n 
Committee be requested to bring to an early meeting of the Council & 8 
report showing what revision of the water rents and charges would be g 
necessary in order forthwith to obviate the present annual loss incurred in g 
carrying on the operations of the department, and to secure to this depart c 
ment a sufficient income hereafter.” I 
The amendment having been seconded, ( 
Alderman Epwarps said it was simply impossible for the Water Com- 
mittee to foretell what their income would be, any more than it was for : 
the Gas Committee. He hoped matters would right themselves; but for 
' 
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The Mayor thought it would be most inconvenient to press an amend- 
ent of this kind upon the Council ; and he concurred in its withdrawal. 
The amendment was then withdrawn. 

Mr. CuayTon, in reply, said he was glad this matter had not been 
ressed, because he should be obliged to concur in any amendment that 
ould produce £2000 in aid of the rates, irrespective of where it came from. 
The report of the Finance Committee was then approved and adopted. 
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The Annual Special Session of the Borough Justices was held on the fol- 
pwing day—the Mayor (Alderman Martineau) in the chair. 

Alderman MANnTON read the report of the Gas-Meter Inspection Com- 
nittee, embodying the report of Mr. Spinks, the Official Tester. It stated 
hat during the past year 9089 meters were tested, as against 9057 in 1885 ; 
nd the fees received amounted to.£342 19s. Altogether, 208 examinations 
bf the illuminating power of the gas were carried out at the gas-making 
tations. The highest result obtained during the year was 17°84 candles, 
s against 17°61 candles in the previous year. The lowest result was 16°98 
andles, as against 16°93 candles in 1885. The average result was 17°25 
ndles, as against 17-19 candles in the previous year. The report further 





























B possible, tated that the purity of the gas supplied had been very satisfactory. No 
t this wa pplication had been made by any gas consumer to have the gas tested at 
P Were oul MBhis premises. The income of the Committee was £342 19s. ; and the expen- 
at & much MMMditure, £323 17s. 7d.—leaving a balance of £19 1s. 5d. 


minghan 


upply the Mr. Lowe said he understood from the report that the quality of the gas 


had improved during the past year. The general opinion, however, was 





€e wished the reverse of that. He wished to know how far the magistrates were 
egal ways responsible for the statement that the gas had improved. Was it taken 
the way, from the books of the Gas Department ? 
not get it Alderman Manton: No; it is from perfectly independent tests. 
iter Com. Alderman Luoyp suggested that, as the Committee had £19 in hand, it 
er wrong would be well to spend some of the amount in independent tests in different 
parts of the borough. 
rt of way Alderman ManrTon said that if any consumer applied to them they would 
‘a8 & very HR have a test made, 
a their Alderman Wuite hoped that someone would accept the offer. 
for then Mr. Jarrray said that whether it was due to local or to general causes, 
oy Com, he was convinced that there was a sensible diminution in the illuminating 
e Town power of the gas supplied to his premises. It was particularly bad on 
, Saturday evenings ; but there were doubtless special reasons for this. On 
A nould Sunday evenings, also, he had latterly found it so bad that, with three 
erman jets and good burners, supplied by the Corporation authorities, it was 
lich Was most difficult to read ordinary print. He should certainly like to avail 
om himself of the offer of the Committee. 
ar 188%, Mr. Exvis said that his en ay accorded with Mr. Jaffray’s. He 
z ortu- lived a long way from the works, and down hill—both bad things for gas; 
ade it~ but on Sunday evenings until after church time he could not read without 
nly after the assistance of candles, even with five jets burning. 
i Mr. Lowe said the same was the case with regard to Moseley. A gen- 
expect tleman recently complained to him of Moseley being in darkness. 
equence Alderman ManTon said that want of pressure might explain some of 
ad been these cases. 
appear Mr. Payton said there was a feeling through the town that the gas was 
toe saw not of the quality it should be. As the Committee had authority, he 
thought they should test at places other than where the gas was made. 
hought The report having been adopted, it was resolved that tests should be 
r Com made at half-a-dozen places in the town and suburbs. 
on the Alderman Manton said the Corporation Gas Engineer had told him that 
streng. ata distance of three miles there would be a loss of 2 candle as compared 
ossible with the result at the works. 
g to do The Mayor remarked that they would see whether this was so or not. 
x pect, The Gas-Meter Committee was then re-appointed, and the public 
ng the business closed. 
th the - 
* Com- WIGAN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
mn had Returxs as To Gas Propuction.—Contracts.—Mr. Hawkins’s Patent. 
Alder- At the Meeting of the Wigan Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor 
een 8 (Alderman Park) in the chair—the discussion of matters relating to the 
y this gas-works occupied the greater portion of the sitting. 
) were Alderman J. Surru, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, moved the con- 
ction firmation of the minutes of the Committee, which contained this resolu- 
il had tion, which, he said, was passed unanimously by the Committee—“ That, 
ent in with reference to the resolution of the Town Council of the 1st of December 
last, requiring a comparative statement as to the quantity and cost of 
ment manufacture of gas to be printed with the minutes, this Committee consider 
were it very undesirable to print the cost of manufacture of gas, but have no 
rr objection to print the statement as to quantity of gas made.” Hesaid that 
4 = when the resolution calling for the returns was passed there was great dis- 
ittle order in the Council Chamber, and they really were not aware that the 
rent resolution included the cost of the manufacture of gas; and the Gas Com- 
n mittee, like other trading Committees, did not consider that they ought 
abe to divulge these secrets any oftener than they were compelled to do. The 
: Council obtained the information every year with the accounts ; and it was 
ance not desirable that the resolution of the Council should be carried out in 
con: its entirety. If the Council thought differently, and, after full discussion 
os of the question, decided that the information should be furnished, the Com- 
<) mittee would, of course, bow to their decision. But supposing the Gas 
mld Engineer did supply the information, his report could only be an assumed 
— one; and if at the end of the year the statement did not agree with ,the 
aD monthly returns, he would be blamed for making a wrong report. What 
hat they said was that they were not in a position to give an accurate report 
+ month by month, further than with regard to the quantity of gas made. 
! A So far as the Committee were concerned, there was no secrecy about the 
4 gas-works, and they were anxious that every one should know what was 
in going on; and if the Council said the information must be supplied, the 
rt Committee would do their best to give it. 
Mr. Percy said the Council had had some experience of referring matters 
back to the Committee, but it was a somewhat novel experience when a 
m Committee referred something back to the Council, He could only under- 
or stand that the resolution was referred back, because the Committee did 
or not themselves know what it cost to make gas. If they did, things were 
different to what they were when he was on the Committee. He quite 
ne admitted that it could easily be stated what it cost to put the gas into the 
le holders ; but this was not the cost of making gas. e wished to know 
18 what it cost the town of Wigan to make gas, including the coal and wages 
and all capital charges, and he repeated the statement that there was not 
y & single member of the Gas Committee at the present moment who knew 
e this. He believed that so many suspicions had surrounded the administra- 
i. tion of the affairs of the gas-works simply because the Committee did not 
k take the people into their confidence. hat did it matter if everyone in 
the borough knew what it cost to make the gas? It was impossible for 
0 the present Chairman of the Gas Committee, it was impossible for the 
B former Chairman, and it would be impossible for any future Chairman 
4 to rightly administer the gas-works unless he knew exactly from month to 
} month how the works were going on, and how the prices of manufacture 


were as compared with the selling prices. Was there any business that 





worked till the end of the year before it was known how it was going on ? 
His object in proposing the resolution passed by the Council was to obtain 
useful information for the Committee themselves. If they knew the cost 
of making gas, they could go to the Council and say why the gas should be 
increased or reduced in price; but at present they had to go on for a year 
before they knew anything about the cost of the gas made during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. In the interests of the gas-works, and certainly in 
the interests of those who administered the gas affairs, and on behalf of 
the town also, the Gas Committee ought to know at every monthly meetin 
the gross cost per 1000 cubic feet of the make of gas; and the Counci 
ought to be supplied with the same information. He would move, as an 
amendment, that the resolution of the Council passed at the last meeting 
be reiterated ; believing that if it were a wcarsd s out the Gas Committee 
would have a better control over its own affairs, and they would be able to 
remove all suspicion in connection with the undertaking, and place it 
on a proper footing before the public. 

Alderman Bryuam said if a resolution of this sort was necessary, he 
would second it. He thought it desirable that the Council should be in 
ee of all the information about the gas-works monthly; and he 

id not see that there could be any reason for the Committee refusing it. 
As regarded the secrecy said to be necessary in the proceedings of the Gas 
Committee he did not believe it. The out-townships had as much right as 
Wigan to know how matters stood. 

Alderman Mayuew suggested that a quarterly statement should be 
furnished, because it was doubtful whether a monthly report could be 
relied upon, He should like to know what was the custom with other 
Councils in the kingdom, and how they conducted their gas business, 
because no doubt it would be of advantage to Wigan to follow the custom 
of other Councils. 

Mr. Lams said he had listened very attentively to Mr. Percy’s remarks ; 
and had they been addressed to a private company there would have been 
nothing to be said against them. But they had to consider that the Cor- 
poration was a trading community, and they had not only their own 
shareholders to deal with, but also their consumers; and therefore he 
did not consider it public policy to make the whole of the details of their 
management known. There were, and must be, many matters connected 
with the management of the gas-works which it was not desirable to make 
public; and he did not think the interests of the ratepayers of Wigan 
would be served by such an amount of publicity as he assumed to be 
required by those who supported the proposition. If the intention was 
that the Manager of the gas-works should make to his Committee a 
monthly statement showing only so much as it was desirable that they 
should know, this, he thought, was insufficient for the Committee. It was 
much better that the Manager should make to his Committee a perfect 
and sufficient statement, and that it should be treated with privacy. If 
they supported the resolution already passed, and said that everything 
made known to the Committee by Mr. Hawkins should be published in 
the minutes and in the newspapers, they would not have the degree of 
confidence between the Manager and the Committee that was desirable, 
and they would be going on a wrong tack. When the resolution was 
passed at the last Council meeting, it was not well considered; and to 
raise further discussion, he was prepared to move that it be rescinded. 

Mr. WorTHINGTON said a comparison had been drawn between the Cor- 
poration and a private company ; but the fact was that in their gas under- 
taking all the ratepayers were shareholders, and the Council were simply 
directors. It had been said thatif Mr. Percy’s remarks had been addressed 
to a private company, and not to a corporation, all would have been well 
and good; but private companies actually gave the information asked for. 
He had in his possession returns from limited companies, which had been 
published periodically in the JovrnaL or Gas Licurine, showing the 
whole of the cost of their gas in every department. How did this come 
about? Because gas was looked upon as a necessity, and its supply was 
practically a monopoly; and Parliament had insisted that where it was 
manufactured under a monopoly everything should be open and made 
public. If private companies could make known to the world, in addi- 
tion to their customers, the whole cost, and not suffer any disadvantage, 
he should like to know why there appeared to be a disposition on the part 
of some members of the Corporation to conceal the details of their gas 
business. The only explanation he had é¢ver heard about it was that 
of the Chairman of the Gas Committee, who said if they made monthly 
returns they would have figures which perhaps at the end of the year 
would not tally with their balance-sheet. If the returns were not reliable, 
let them not have them. They wanted returns that were reliable, some- 
thing they could calculate upon, and putting two and two together make 
into four at the end of the year. He believed that in some towns they 
gave without difficulty the quantity of gas made, the illuminating power 
in every part of the district, and the actual cost of manufacture, and 
published it. All they wanted was that this should be done in heb 
and then they would have less suspicion with regard to the gas-works— 
a suspicion which was very unpleasant, and difficult to deal with. 

Mr. Marspen said he thought the returns would be of great advantage 
to the Gas Committee and the Council. A large amount of capital was 
involved in the gas-works ; and there was a general impression abroad that 
the works were not being gripped in the businesslike fashion they ought to 
be. He thought there need not be any difficulty in ascertaining—approx- 
mately, at least—the items, and that at the end of the year there would not 
be any discrepancy. 

Mr. Ricwarps said the question had been thoroughly discussed by the 
Gas Committee, who came to the conclusion that it was not desirable that 
every little thing should be made public; but they were unanimous that 
each member of the Council should have all the information he required. 
Before he was a member of the Committee he used to go to Mr. Hawkins, 
who gave him every information, and showed him the books. He main- 
tained that there was no secrecy, and no person knew this better than 
Mr. Percy. The whole proceedings of the Committee had been open for 
anyone who had thought proper to inquire into them. If it was necessa 
to publish these accounts, once a quarter was sufficient, as the prices woul 
not vary much in that time. The effect of these continual attacks upon 
the Committee was that the workmen’s wages were reduced, and they were 
also compelled to do more work. If this was to be the result of so much 
publicity, the sooner it was done away with the better. ‘ 

Mr. PEnrcy’said his amendment was that, instead of asking for “ every 
little thing” he wished for the gross cost of manufacture. 

Mr. Hotmes said that with reference to the gross cost of manufacture 
Mr.-Percy knew as well as anyone that it could only be obtained after 
the accounts had been Salanael ; and if they were to have the statement 
printed as requested, they would require at least one or two additional 
clerks. They would always be a month behind, for the returns for 
November could not be made out until January, as the bills were only 
paid the month following. The best course would be to let the matter 
stand over until the end of the financial year; and the Committee could 
in the meantime see if some method might not be introduced to meet, in a 
satisfactory way, the requirements which had been set forth. 

Alderman Bryxam said the Council were entitled to know anything the 
Committee had placed before it; and if it was not objectionable, it might 
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fairly be made known by embodying a report in the proceedings of the 
Council. 


Alderman J. Smrrs said that if it was the opinion of the majority of the. 


Council that the information should be given, the Gas Committee would 
not set the Council at defiance. 

The amendment having been put and negatived, 

Mr. Lamp said that the resolution of the Gas Committee stated that it 
was the opinion of the Committee that it was undesirable to give the 
information; but there was nothing in it to say that the Committee 
would not give it. The Chairman had signified that he would give it in 
future; and he thought the Council had been voting upon side issues. He 
had voted against the amendment because he did not see the necessity of 
expunging from the minutes of the Committee an expression of opinion 
that it was considered undesirable by the members to publish the 
information. 

Mr. Percy: DoI understand that the Gas Committee will now give us 
the information we have requested ? 

Mr. Lams: The Chairman of the Committee has said so. 

Alderman J. Smtr: We do not object to the Council having all needful 
information; we do not object to the ratepayers of Wigan having all the 
information; but we do say that outsiders have no right to know what is 
going on at the gas-works. 

Alderman Brynam: That is where I differ ve 
thing should be made public—everything that 
to be made known to the Council. 

Alderman J. Smrtu: I have no doubt we shall be able to make such a 
report as will be satisfactory. 

r. Percy: Do I understand that the report will be given to the next 
meeting of the Council ? 

Alderman J. Suiru: I will not make any further promise than I have 
done. This matter will be referred to the Gas Committee, and we will see 
how far we can meet the views of the minority to-day. As I have stated 
before, we have nothing to keep back from the Council; but there are things 
which ought not to be made known. 

Mr. Percy: If the Chairman of the Gas Committee will say to-day that 
the information shall be given, I will take his word, and there is an end to 
it; but unless this information is supplied to us, there is nothing to 
prevent us, at every meeting of the Council, from asking for it, and raising 
a discussion on it. As for the statement of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, that he did not object to people in Wigan knowing, but he objected 
to the information going outside, if the ple of Wigan know, what is 
to prevent the people outside from knowing too? There is no secret in 
the matter, I admit; but it is the surroundings of secrecy, the pretensions 
of secrecy, that make it look like a secret. You may depend upon it you 
do far more harm than good > refusing to give this information, for your 
refusal will rouse suspicion where it did not exist; and I may say if the 
Committee do not afford this information, it is because they dare not. 

Alderman J. Smit: Speaking for the Committee, I may say that we do 
not care that much [snapping his fingers] for Mr. Percy and his threats. 
We will consider the matter in Committee; and if we can see our way to 
meet the wishes of the minority we will do so. 

A discussion afterwards took place with reference to the extras in the 
contracts for the extension of the works, and as to a contract for vitriol, 
which the Committee proposed to enter into. 

Mr. Worrtutneton: I have another question. On the minutes I find 
that it was “resolved that Hawkins’s patent purification process be adopted 
at the gas-works, and that a complete 2 be purchased at a cost of 
not exceeding £130, upon terms of Mr. Hawkins allowing the Corporation 
the free use of his patent for ever for the nominal sum of £5.” I wish to 
ask specifically whether the apparatus is for the a of putting air 
through the purifier ; if it is for that purpose, whether the air is intended 
to be carbonized by hydrocarbons; and, if so, whether the air so carbo- 
nized is intended to be forwarded to the consumers. 

‘The Mayor: You had better leave that in the hands of the Chairman. 

Mr. WorturneTon ; It is a matter of importance to me whether I burn 


much from you. Every- 
e Committee know ought 


air or gas. 

The Mayon : I must put an end to this discussion. The question is evi- 
dently intended as a joke. 

Mr. Wortuineton: No, no.- I do not ask it as a joke; it is a scientific 
matter. 

Alderman Brynam: And it requires a scientific man to answer it. 

Alderman J. Suiru: It is a question purely for the Gas Engineer ; and I 
am not going to attempt to reply. 

The subject then dropped, and the minutes of the Gas Committee were 
confirmed. 


THE BELFAST CORPORATION AND THE LETTING OF 
GAS-STOVES ON HIRE. 

At the Meeting of the Belfast Town Council on the. 1st inst., a report 
was presented by the Gas Committee, stating that arrangements had been 
made for opening an exhibition} of gas cooking-stoves and appliances in 
the new warehouse erected for the purpose in the Ormeau Road, about the 
18th inst. ; and the Committee anticipated that the facilities it is intended 
to afford to consumers for the purchase or hire of stoves on moderate terms 
would have the effect of largely increasing the consumption of gas in the 
daytime, and more especially during the summer months. The report was 
adopted. This is a “new departure” in the part of the Gas Committee, 
with the laudable object of increasing business; and it is thus referred to 
by the Belfast News Letter of Tuesday last :—* The important feature of 
the undertaking, as far as the Corporation are concerned, is to introduce a 
method of using the gas at the times when it is not at present required. 
They would, to a considerable extent, effect their purpose if they could 
induce a large number of the inhabitants of Belfast to use gas cooking- 
stoves. Of course, it is not expected that people will adopt the new way 
of cooking for the purpose of increasing the consumption of gas unless it 
is found to be an improvement on the ordinary system now in use. The 
Corporation are aware of this fact; and they hope to show that the gas- 
stoves are not only more convenient, but more economical. For the first 
three months the new warehouse will be chiefly used as an exhibition, 
where the stoves may be seen and explained. In connection with this 
exhibition, arrangements have been made by which the services of Mrs. 
Thwaites, of Liverpool—a well-known lecturer on cookery—have been ob- 
tained. She will remain in Belfast for about a month, during which time 
she will deliver an important series of lectures in one of the large rooms 
of the new warehouse. Should the introduction of these stoves prove as 
great a success as is anticipated, it will not only be beneficial to those who 
use them, but will also be advantageous to the community, because it will 
tend to increase the prosperity of the gas-works, which, under the skilful 
management of Mr. Stelfox, have been already most successful.” 








Tue make of gas at the Aberavon Corporation Gas-Works during last 
year amounted to 11 million cubic feet ; or an increase of 24 per cent. over 
1885. The make of gas has doubled in five years; and the leakage now 
does not exceed 9 per cent, 
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RIO DE JANEIRO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
APPOINTMENT oF AN ADDITIONAL LiqumpaToR. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of this Company was held lay 
Tuesday, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street.—Mr. J. H. Jamyy 
in the chair—for the purpose of appointing an additional liquidator. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Dawson) read the notice convening the meeti 
which stated that, owing to the severe indisposition of Mr. Northover, hy 
had given but little assistance to the work of the liquidation; and as th 
two other liquidators had been unable, without help, to conduct with 
efficiency the duty of distributing the large sum of money in hand, they 
had obtained the assistance of Mr. Walker Baily. As it was nece; 
that three liquidators should be available—the concurrence of two bei 
required for all acts, and it being impossibie that any particular two orig 
be in constant attendance— it was proposed that 
appointed an additional liquidator. 

The Cuarrman said it was his duty to be in the chair that day, owing tp 
the illness of Mr. Lewis Howard. The shareholders would see that the 
notice of meeting stated the nature of the business to be transacted ; ani, 
strictly speaking, no other business could be dealt with. He thought, hoy. 
ever, that it would not be irrelevant if he made a few remarks on what had 
been done in the liquidation. The liquidators were appointed, they would 
remember, on the 10th of November. They had now been able to place in 
the pockets of the shareholders on the London register £583,860; and they 
had transmitted warrants representing £104,800 to shareholders at Rio, 
They had in England 977 shareholders, of whom 932 had established their 
title—or most of them, at all events; and so a very large majority had 
received their money. This, as he had said, amounted to £583,860, which 
taken out of the £645,000 left them with £60,000 at the Bank on this 
account, Out of the 977 warrants, there were 25 which had not been 
claimed; and to those who had not taken any notice of their circulars, the 
liquidators intended that day to issue a fresh one, and then if the applica. 
tions did not come in, it would be the shareholders’ own look-out. The 
liquidators were preparing a balance-sheet for the eight months which 
expired on the Ist of September. When this was ready, it would be 
audited in the usual way ; and afterwards the final proportion of dividend 
could be distributed to the shareholders. For his own part, he thought 
they would be able to make the final distribution by Midsummer. Thi 
brought him to the business for which they were called together—viz., the 
appointment of an additional liquidator. But for the valuable assistance 
they had received from Mr. Baily, they might probably have been in a diffi. 
cult position; but as it was, they had not experienced any hindrance of 
any kind. Mr. Clement (the Solicitor) ee Mr. Baily to the liquida. 
tors; and neither he nor his colleagues had ever heard his name before, 
He therefore begged to move— That Mr. Walker Baily be, and he is hereb; 
appointed liquidator of the Company, in addition to Mr. Lewis Howard, 

r. J. H. James, and Mr. G. A. Northover, who were appointed liquidators 
by resolutions of the Company passed at general meetings held on the 19th 
of October and the 10th of November last, and that the remuneration of 
£5000 allowed to the last mentioned three liquidators a passed 
on those days shall be divided between the four liquidators, as they shall 
determine among themselves.” 

Mr. A. J. Kina remarked that he had known Mr. Baily for 20 years or 
more; and he could say that he was a most able and reliable man— 
thoroughly up to his work, very patient, painstaking, and accurate, and 
under his guidance, and that of the other liquidators, the interests of the 
shareholders would not suffer. 

Mr. CLements said he should like to observe that he had also known 
Mr. Baily for the last 20 years; and he could say that he was perfectly 
fitted for the work of the liquidation. 

The motion was put to the meeting, and carried nem. dis. 

Mr. BuckineHam inguired if it was possible for the Chairman to say 
what might be about the amount of the return the shareholders would 
have beyond that already received. 

The Cuarrman thought it best not to bind himself to a reply, though he 
might say that the sum which would remain would afford a very sub- 
stantial addition to what had been received. The amount would be larger 
than the usual interim dividend. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the Chairman, the proceedings 
terminated. 


r. Baily should hy 





THE QUALITY OF THE COVENTRY GAS. 


In reporting, in the Journat last week, the proceedings at a recent meet- 
ing of the Coventry City Council, reference was made to the quality of the 
gas supply, to which Mr. R. Hill directed the special attention of the 
members by alluding to some complaints which had reached him, and for 
which ke said he could not account, seeing that the report of the Gas 
Manager (Mr. G. Winstanley) gave the illuminating power of the gas as 
always 17 or more candles. Mr. Hill did not pursue the subject to any 
length ; but gave notice that he would bring it forward at the next meeting. 
This was last Tuesday ; and accordingly Mr. Hill reintroduced the matter. 
He repeated the opinion he expressed on the previous occasion as to the 
necessity for having an independent test of the gas, made by a competent 
man in different parts of the city, where the gas is consumed, as a kind of 
check on the test made at the gas-works; and he moved that an inde- 
pendent gas examiner should be appointed. In doing so he stated 
that a month ago complaints were made respecting the quality of the gas. 
The reports showed that its illuminating power was 174 candles or there- 
abouts. Almost immediately pe ceranecnx an improvement took place in 
the quality of the gas, so much so that almost everyone remarked it. He 
waited with considerable curiosity to see what the next report would 
be, and found it almost identical with its predecessor. As there was no 
doubt that the gas had improved, one of the two authorities must have 
been wrong—either the last report must have been too low or the first too 
high. This naturally led to the conclusion that the reports issued from 
the gers were not so reliable as they should be, and furnished an 
excellent reason why the analysis he now moved for should be made. 
Another matter requiring serious attention was the quantity of sulphur in 
the gas, as this substance was very deleterious to one of the trades of the 
city—the ribbon trade. He thought in a town like Coventry, where the 
material used in one of the trades was affected so injuriously by bad gas, it 
was in the highest degree necessary that they should have an analyst to see 
that the was of the highest possible purity. He referred to several other 
peers, where the gas supply is in the hands of the corporation, where it has 

n found necessary to have separate analyses such as he wished to have 
in Coventry ; and he thought theirexample might be followed. He admitted 
that the cost would have to be defrayed ont of the rates; but he did not 
think it would amount to much, and the Corporation already had the neces- 
sary apparatus. Mr. Wyley seconded the motion. The Town Clerk pointed 
out that, if the motion were carried, there would be no legal authority for 
the payment of the gas examiner's salary. The Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1871, contained a general enactment that the local authority of any dis- 
trict, where the gas was not supplied by them, might appoint a “ competent 
and impartial person” to be a gas examiner, to test the gas at the appointed 
places. In the case of Coventry, when the gas-works were transfe 
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e Company to the Corporation, there was no longer any gas sup- 
tron the Son any to be examined; and the a of an 
Paminer necessarily fell through. Mr. Thomas remarked that they had 
every confidence in their Manager, and they thought the testing of the gas 
might be entrusted to him, with the understanding that it was to be done 
at some place where it was consumed, instead of at the gas-works. Mr. 
Minster suggested that the place should be tho Central Gas Offices. 
Alderman Matterson said, for the information of the Council and citizens 
generally, it would perhaps be as well for a comparison to be made 
of the reports at different periods. The report of the late Analyst 
-, Fenton) in November, 1884, showed that the illuminating power 
of the gas was 16°7 candles; and the amount of sulphur it contained 
was 168 grains. He thought, in justice to their present Manager (who, 
he was sure, was a careful man, who worked exceedingly well), they 
should see what his report was for the same period of 1886. The 
illuminating power was 1750 candles; and the amount of sulphur 
1320 grains—a much better quality of gas, and a higher illuminating 
power. There was this difference, however, that Mr. Winstanley’s test 
was made at the works, while Dr. Fenton’s was made at St. Mary’s Hall. 
He thought it would be satisfactory to the public if Mr. Thomas’s sugges- 
tion was carried out; and he appealed to Mr. R. Hill to withdraw his 
motion in its favour. Mr. Andrews remarked that the standard of the 
illuminating power of gas was simply a question of cost. If the con- 
sumers were willing to pay an increase of 3d. or 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
for their gas, the Gas Committee could without difficulty make the stan- 
dard 20 candles. With regard to the question of a separate analysis, he 
could understand that in a large town, where the area was 8 or 10 miles in 
diameter, it was desirable that the gas should be tested in three or 
four places at the outskirts, in order to see whether it deteriorated ; 
but he could hardly imagine the necessity for this in a small town 
like Coventry. Further, he might say, on the subject of the recent 
complaints, that the officials of the Gas Department were desirous of inves- 
tigating the particulars of them; but on inquiry being made, the names of 
the complainants were refused. It was undoubtedly a fact that in 19 cases 
out of 26 the cause of the complaints were defective burners; and as soon 
as fresh burners were supplied, the gas was better. After some further 
discussion, Mr. Hill expressed his willingness to withdraw his motion for 
afew months, on condition that a second or check test was made by Mr. 
Winstanley in some part of the city. If this proved unsatisfactory, he 
said he would again bring the subject forward. Alderman Maycock moved 
that the matter be referred to the Gas Committee, for them to take such 
steps as they might think desirable for obtaining an additional test. 
Alderman Banks seconded the proposition, and it was carried. 





STOCKPORT CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 

InLuMINATING PowER OF THE Gas.—NEW ASSESSMENT.—ADDITIONAL 

STOREAGE. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the Stockport Town Council last Wednesday 
—the Mayor (Mr. J. Leigh) presiding—the Gas Committee reported that 
a complaint had been received from the Heaton Norris Local Board 
respecting the insufficient pressure and impure quality of the gas. They 
had replied that tests which were made on the mains throughout the 
whole district showed the pressure in every instance to be full and snuffi- 
cient ; that the average illuminating power for the year ending March last 
was 20°8 candles; and that the Committee’s inspector could find no proof 
of the alleged impurity of the gas. In reference to the hiring of gas-stoves, 
a Sub-Committee appointed in November recommended the Gas Com- 
mittee, after careful consideration, to confine its operations in this depart- 
ment for the — to the hiring out of cooking-stoves. The Committee 
adopted the Sub-Committee’s report. The Chairman (Mr. J. Leigh) and 
Mr. F. R. Robinson had been appointed a Sub-Committee to consider the 


ment of works, mains, and services be accepted :— 








Township. A New . A Old + Increase. 
£ £s. 4. 2:84 
Stockport . . . . 2222 670 10 0 oe 1551 10 0 
Heaton Norris . . 2211 oe 1289 5 0 ° 92115 0 
Brinnington . . . 2217 1314 10 0 902 10 0 
Cheadle. . - 889 . 10415 0 . 284 5 0 
Reddish. . .. . 264 ° 251 0 0 ° 1300 
Bramhall . . . » 89 ° oe oe 89 0 0 
Bredbury s.%% 72 oe 72200 ee oe 
BOON 6s ow eo 69 ee ee ee 69 0 0 
Torkington. . . . ll ee oe 1100 
Morbury . . «+ « 9 oe ee ee 900 
Offerton. . . . . 5 oe oe ee 500 
£7558 +» £8702 0 0 -» £8856 0 0 


The Engineer (Mr. J. Jacques) reported on Dec. 2 that the re-sheeting of 
the large gasholder at Heaton Lane works had been completed by Messrs. 
R. and J. Dempster in a most satisfactory manner. Eleven tenders were 
sent in reply to advertisements for a gasholder to be erected at the Heaton 
Lane works. The respective amounts were: No. 1, £2280; No. 2, £1995; 
No. 8, £1898 ; No. 4, £1890; No. 5, £1875; No. 6, £1850; No. 7, £1830; No. 8, 
£1745; No. 9, £1698; No. 10, £1640; No. 11, £1549. The Committee 
resolved that the contract be let to No. 10 (Messrs. C. and W. Walker). 

The Mayor moved that the proceedings of the Committee be confirmed 
by the Council. The Committee, he said, had known for some time that 
the holder at Heaton Lane had been in a very bad condition. It was 
erected 35 years ago, and had done its work very well; but was in such a 
State of decay that they were not only losing largely by waste, there was 
some risk of a serious accident. The Committee found this to be the 
state of affairs upon making a careful examination after being informed 
by the Engineer that it was absolutely necessary something should be done ; 
and they came to the conclusion that the only wise course was to have an 
entirely new gasholder. The Committee were also informed by the Engi- 
neer that it was likely, if they placed the contract at the beginning of 
Winter, so that the various parts might be prepared in the workshops 
during the slack season, they would get the work done for a less 
sum of money; and they thought that the tenders received justified this 
opinion. It was probable that £200 or £300 would be saved if they placed 
the contract now, instead of delaying it two or three months. It was 
intended to have an entirely new holder, with frame and everything com- 
Plete, but to use the present columns and girders. It would be noticed 
that the Committee did not recommend the Council to accept the lowest 
tender; but the oneabove it. They did not express any opinion as to the 
merits of the gentlemen who had sent in the lowest tender ; but the Com- 
mittee did not think that that firm had had as much experience as Messrs. 
Walker, and in an important matter of this sort, they thought it was 
better to go to an old-established house. 


LEEDS CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
AnnvuaL Reports oF THE Gas AND WATER COMMITTEES. 

The annual reports of the Committees of the Leeds Corporation (which 
have just been issued) contain, of course, those of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittees. Some of the figures in the former report, which embraces the 
twelve months to June last, have already been given in the Journal; and 
the following are additional particulars in regard to the gas undertaking. 
The quantity of gas made during the year was 1,890,658,300 cubic feet, as 
against 1,779,128,300 cubic feet in the previous year; the increase bein 
111,561,000 cubic feet, or 6°27 per cent. The coal and cannel used amoun 
to 201,332 tons, as against 196,800 tons in 1884-5; the difference being at 
the rate of 2°3 percent. The quantity of gas sold was 1,679,278,700 cubic 
feet, as against 1,596,489,000 cubic feet in the previous year; the increase 
being 82,789,700 cubic feet, or 5°18 per cent. he leakage in distribution, 
including gas used at the works, was 11°18 per cent., as against 10°27 per 
cent. during the previous year. In the twelve months reported upon there 
were 7780 yards of new mains laid for the supply of new streets; and 
8390 yards, varying between 3 and 20 inches in diameter, were laid in 
substitution of smaller or defective mains. ‘There were 2484 meters fixed 
for the supply of new customers, and 1102 meters were brought in as 
not antedfeavion a net gain in consumers during the year of 1382; 
while 7309 meters were exchanged. The meters repaired numbe’ 
4111 of all sizes, as compared with 2453 the previous year. The 
number of meters in use at the present time is 77,000. With regard 
to the financial condition of the Gas Department, there was, it may be 
remembered, a deficit of £14,321 on the year’s working. 

In conjunction with the Gas Committee’s report may be taken that of the 
Lamp Committee, which deals with the twelve months ending Aug. 31, 
1886. It shows that 151 new ordinary lamps were erected in various parts 
of the borough—133 for the lighting of new streets, roads, and footpaths, 
not previously lighted, and 18 for improving the lighting of main roads; 
nine special lamps, of 60 or 40 candle power, were = up in the principal 
thoroughfares; while 105 oval-top lamps were substituted for ordinary 
lamps. The following figures show the total number of public lamps in 
use :—-200 candle, 1; 80-candle, 84; 60-candle, 8; 40-candle, 99; oval-top 
lamps, 391 ; or ey tee 7319. 

The report of the Water Committee (which is to Aug. 31 last) states that 
during the year 83 miles of pipes, 93 stopcocks, and 132 fire-plugs were 
laid. As to the consumption of water, the report says: “ The total quan- 
tity of water delivered and consumed during the year was 3,778,596,000 
gallons. This quantity includes the supply to the townships outside the 
water-works district. The gross average consumption was 10,352,000 gallons 
per day. The following table shows the gross average consumption during 
the last seven years :— 


Year ending Gross Average Consump- Average Consump- 
1 


tion during the Year, tion per Day. 


Aug. 31. Gallons. Gallons, 
1880. . 2 « »« 2,687 000,000 7,842,000 
We. ew we 2 868,000,000 oe 7,858,000 
|. aa 2,955,000,000 oe 8,096,000 
190B. 2 tw ee 8,097 ,000,000 ee 8,485,009 
1084. 2. «© ow 8,303,000,000 9,024,000 
20056. «© 2 2 8,485,000,000 os 9,548,000 
1886 . 8,778,000,000 ° 10,352,000 


The demand for water during the past summer was at times beyond the 
capacity of the Blackmoor Tunnel and the Weetwood Conduit; and the 
town was therefore occasionally dependent upon the comparatively small 
stock of water held in the filter-beds and service reservoirs. The total 
quantity of water supplied to townships outside Leeds last year was 
129,888,000 gallons. Referring to trade supplies, the report states that the 
total quantity of water sold by meter for trade pu es within the borough 
a year was 860,072,000 gallons. The following table shows the 
rowth of the demand for water by meter for trade purposes within the 
orough during the last seven years :— 
Gross Average Consump- Average Consump- 


Year ending tion during the Year, tion per Day. 


Aug. 81. Gallons. Gallons. 
1B. 2 0 602,697,000 . 1,647,000 
Wm. te te 662,487,000 1,815,000 
18838. . «6 «© 782,354,000 . 
1088. « 6 © 726,782,000 1,991,000 
1084.2. «© @ 778,012,000 2,125,000 
1005. © © 2 839,546,000 2,300,000 
1886. . 860,072,000 2,384,000 





THE GAS AND WATER SUPPLY OF ROCHDALE IN THE 
PAST YEAR. 

In its annual review of the local events of the past year, one of the Roch- 
dale newspapers makes lengthy references to the Gas and Water Depart- 
ments of the Corporation. With regard to the Gas Department it says : 
The sudden and extreme changes of weather experienced during the past 
few weeks must have somewhat severely taxed the energies of the officials 
of this department—the demand for gas having varied from day to day as 
much as 60 per cent. ; causing, in more than one instance in neighbouring 
towns, considerable inconvenience and loss from the inability of the gas- 
works to cope with the largely increased demand owing to continuous fog. 
Fortunately we have been spared any such experience in Rochdale. But 
that the increased storeage afforded by the additional gasholder erected 
last year was not — any too soon is shown by the fact that on two 
recent occasiqns the quantity of gas sent out from the works in 24 hours 
exceeded the total storeage capacity of the four gasholders by nearly 
250,000 cubic feet; the respective figures being : Storeage capacity, 1,800,000 
cubic feet ; quantity of gas sent out Dec. 17, 1886, 2,091,000 cubic feet ; and 
Dec. 24, 1886, 2,069,000 cubic feet. Only on one occasion have these figures 
been approached previously, and that was on Nov. 30, 1883, when the out- 
send was 2,036,000 cubic feet. If every day’s consumption were as nearly 
alike as in the summer, gasholders could be almost dispensed with, for it 
would be only necessary to keep sufficient retorts working to produce the 
quantity of gas required ; but as a dark, foggy day will suffice to increase 
the consumption of gas during the hours when it should be daylight from 
80,000 or 40,000 cubic feet per hour to 150,000 cubic feet in the same time, 
provision for such contingencies is obviously imperative. The closing 
weeks of the past year witnessed the largest yield of gas in 24 hours ever 
recorded in connection with these works—viz., 1,849,000 cubic feet on 
Dec. 24; and even this did not represent the full capacity of the retort- 
house as it at present exists. Had the occasion required, it would have 
been possible to produce 300,000 cubic feet more; so that there is stilla 
margin for better times. The largest quantity of gas made in one week 
was 11,842,000 cubic feet—viz., in the week ending Thursday, Dec, 2— 
which was 1,196,000 cubic feet in excess of the corresponding week of the 

revious year. The total increase in the quantity of gas made since the 

th of March last is about 5 million cubic feet; four-fifths of the increase 
having taken place during the last six weeks of the year. Although in 
times gone by the increase may have been much more rapid, even these 
figures are, existing circumstances considered, encouraging. ‘The present 
consumption of coal ave’ s about 1150 tons per week; and the extremely 





Alderman Watmsiey seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 


unfavourable condition of the roads during the late severe weather has 
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rendered the cartage of this quantity of fuel a matter of no slight diffi- 
culty. But, with the assistance of about 4000 tons stacked during the 
summer months, every day’s requirement has been duly met. Passing 
reference has already been made to the new three-lift gasholder erected last 
year, and this continues to give every satisfaction, and has proved, as 
already shown, of considerable utility. The new purifiers also continue to 
work well; enabling the department to be conducted more efficiently, and, 
by diminishing the number of times the boxes are opened, with less annoy- 
ance to the neighbourhood. Further experience with the experimental 
settings of retorts, erected on the principle of gaseous firing, has served to 
reveal considerable advantages attending this system, but has also de- 
veloped some disadvantages. The latter, however, are fast being overcome, 
and modifications of the earlier plans in the direction of simplicity of con- 
struction are becoming daily more numerous, and, by diminishing the cost 
of erection, are rendering their adoption far more general. Turning to the 
department for the treatment of residual products, the outlook is scarcely 
so encouraging. Prices all round remain extremely low. This is especiall 
the case with tar products. There is, however, no reason to apprehen 
that financially the results in this department will be any worse than last 
year; and consequently no necessity will arise for interfering with the 
peee of gas. In face of the many instances in which the price of gas has 

m increased, or a considerable loss incurred—Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Manchester to wit—this must be considered a very satisfactory result. 
It can hardly be doubted that, for domestic use, gas is largely extending. 
Convenient stoves for cooking, warming, and ventilation are becoming 
largely popular; and the improved burners and other means of promoting 
economical combustion are doing much to render our domestic lighting 
hardly, if at all, inferior to the electric light. There were no changes in 
the constitution of the Gas Committee during the past year ; and we have 
much pleasure in again congratulating the Chairman (Alderman W. J. 
Petrie) and his colleagues on the success of their administration of these 
important works. But although, no doubt, the Committee have been inde- 
fatigable in attention to their duties during the year, it cannot be forgotten 
that the favourable results which have crowned the operations at the gas- 
works are in a great measure due to the scientific skill, the fertility of 
resource, and the excellent management of the Engineer (Mr. T. Banbury 
Ball) with his departmental assistants. 

As to the water-works, the ratepayers are congratulated on the fact that 
there is little to add to the report made a year ago. ‘‘ No news is good 
news,” especially in this case, for the works have been a source of great 
anxiety, and of enormous expenditure. The successful issue of the repairs 
undertaken with the view to the prevention of the leakage of the Cowm 
reservoir is alluded to with satisfaction. The net loss on the water-works 
for the year ended March 25 last was, the readers are reminded, £16,653, 
as against £16,020 for the previous year. The receipts, however, indicated 
an augmentation of £1029. The items of expenditure which showed an 
increase were coones two: First, the amount which had to be set 
aside for the sinking fund, which amounted to £2321, as against £1193 in 
the previous year; and, secondly, the aes ep expenditure on the repair 
of Cowm reservoir embankment, the total of which turned out to be £539. 
Eliminating these items, the expenditure showed a total almost exactly 
the same as in the previous year. The sum spent by the Corporation 
on water-works account up to March 25 last was £628,942. With refer- 
ence to Spring Mill, it was reported by the Committee in July that the 
reservoir and works were all in good condition. On Oct. 9 the sum of 
£454 9s. 8d. was paid over to the Committee for water illegally used for 
trade purposes. This was an acceptable “ windfall ;” being almost equal 
to a halfpenny rate on the whole borough. 


BURY CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Report BY THE BurGess AUDITORS. 

On Thursday last, at the meeting of the Bury Town Council, a report by 
the Burgess Auditors on the accounts of the borough was read; and also 
a reply by the Finance Committee to their critics. With reference to the 
gas accounts the Auditors say: ‘‘ We found the books in less regular order 
than heretofore, in consequence of the transition from the old to the new 
arrangement of the accounts. The profits made for the year ending March 
31, 1885, were not paid over to the general account until March 3, 1886, 
which caused a loss of interest to the general rate. We think the time has 
quite come when consumers are entitled to a reduction in price. In 
addition to the actual profits made for the year to March 31, 1886, and 
shown as £7000, we notice that it was proposed to set aside to—Sinking 
fund, a sum of £2180 17s. 6d.; interest thereon, £645 12s. 3d.; reserve 
fund, £2527 6s.—total £5353 15s. 9d.—a very substantial annual amount as 
against a borrowed capital of £102,000. But in addition to this, there 
is in the accounts a charge against revenue of £2236 3s. 5d. for bank 
interest and commission, and which, in consequence of the rearrangement 
of the general and the sinking fund bank accounts, will not to a very large 
extent occur again. Seeing that the ratepayers have not contributed any 
part of the cost of the works (all being borrowed money), it seems inequit- 
able to the consumers that such large profits should be made out of the 
gas prices, against which they receive back only a moiety of the residue 
of profits, and this after being subjected to income-tax in the interim. 
This point is all the more striking when it is remembered that in the 
course of 27 years, at the outside, the works (unencumbered) will become 
the sole property of the ratepayers without cost to them in any shape or 
form. You will be aware that there is a sum of over £1000, bank interest 
in suspense, which will come to the credit of next year’s revenue 
account. We recommend that the bank books of this as well as of 
other departments, sinking funds, and general accounts, be all made 
up with interest to the 31st of March in each year. Some of them are 
made up at December and June only.” The Finance Committee reply : 
“The Borough Auditors can have read the controversy between the Gas 
and Finance Committees, recently reported, with little profit, or they would 
have known that £7000 profit balance shown in last year’s gas accounts 
was alleged to be a mere myth, and that, in the opinion of a majority of 
the Finance Committee at all events, had a fair amount for depreciation 
—say, £4048—been set aside last year, there would have been no profit 
balance at all. The Gas Committee have reduced the price this year 2d. 
per 1000 feet, and the profits will thereby be proportionately decreased ; 
and therefore so far from the gas consumers having a claim for a further 
reduction in price, it is open to question whether or not they are now being 
supplied at less than cost. The Finance Committee were quite aware of the 
£1050 interest which will come to the credit of next year’s accounts; and 
some time ago they gave instructions for the bank interest on all accounts 
to be made up to the 3lst of March in each year.” Then as to the water ac- 
counts, the Auditors say : ‘‘ The loss made on the year ending March 31, 1885, 
on the Haslingden venture, £1943 19s. 3d., was not paid over by the general 
rate untii March 2, 1886, involving some loss of bank interest to the water- 
works. The large deficiency of revenue of this department is causing a 
heavy burden on the ratepayers, and there does not seem to be any imme- 
diate prospect of relief, except by ae the price for water, as the 
annual instalment required for the sinking fund (recently interfered with 
but now being restored) is a very moderate one in our opinion, having 
regard to the excessive cost of the works.” The Committee, in their reply, 








adopt a somewhat sarcastic tone. “ The suggestion of the Borough Audi ’ 
that the heavy burden on the ratepayers should be relieved by increasing 
the price of water, is,” they say, ‘‘a most valuable one, with one little 
drawback—an Act of Parliament must first be obtained. The Anditory’ 
opinion that the amount of the annual instalment for sinking fyng 
is moderate, and the cost of the works excessive, is slightly at variangg 
with the views held by the Town Council and the ratepayers generally, 
It cannot but be gratifying, however, to the ratepayers to know that 
their Borough Auditors ) hog to the exercise of their duties no} 
only great professional skill and experience as accountants, but that 
they also feel themselves qualified as water engineers to pronounce g» 
decided an opinion upon the cost of the works, The ratepayers will no 
doubt now take occasion to reconsider their position, and pause beforg 
going to Parliament again with a view of obtaining relief from the water. 
works sinking fund clauses.” For the information of the Committee, they 
compared the Bury undertaking with Bolton and Rochdale, two of their 
neighbours running very similar works— 
Rateable 
Value. 
Bury. . . £216,459 
Bolton . . 894,555 700,066 44,760 
Rochdale . 250,803 714,592 28,757 


SERIOUS GAS EXPLOSIONS. 

A serious explosion of gas took place early last Sunday morning at 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Luton, by which the Vicar (the Rev. J. O'Neill) sus. 
tained considerable injury, and much damage was done to the building, 
All the household had retired to rest; and the Vicar himself was about 
to go upstairs soon after midnight, when, on leaving the dining-room, he 
detected a strong smell of gas. He immediately went to the north end of 
the house with the intention of inspecting the meter, which stood in a 
small closet under the back stairs ; but the moment he opened the door of 
this compartment an explosion occurred. Mr. O’Neill was blown back 
several yards against the end of the corridor, which saved him from being 
knocked down; and the lamp which he carried was shattered. The 
reverend gentleman was severely stunned, and was badly burnt on the 
hands and face. Scarcely a window in the house escaped damage ; and the 

antry and plate-room were wrecked. The accident is supposed to have 
4 caused by a leakage at the gas-meter ; but it is stated that no unusual 
smell was perceptible when the servants retired on Saturday night. 

Last Sunday night ten persons were injured by a gas explosion in a tene- 
ment of single apartments in Barrowfield Street, Glasgow. A constable 
entered one of the dwellings where there was a strong smell of gas, and 
told the inmates to open the windows. This they did; but an occupant of 
the house soon afterwards endeavoured to examine a press with a lighted 
candle. This act resulted in a terrible explosion. The two walls of the 
common passage to the block of apartments were forced in, all the windows 
of the lower flat were blown out, the floors were torn up, and the furniture 
was smashed. The five inmates of the room where the explosion ori- 
ginated were severely injured, and two of them were sent to the Infirmary. 
Five other persons, who occupied adjoining rooms, were also cut and 
bruised. The district firemen cut off the gas at the main, to prevent 
further accidents. ; 

Captain Shaw, in his official report last Saturday morning, gave the 
details of a serious explosion of gas which occurred at 89, Watling Street, 
City, — the premises of Messrs. Lowry, Appleby, and Jose, warehouse- 
men. It appears that the existence of an escape of gas had been recog- 
nized for some time on the first floor, and there was suddenly a loud 
explosion, which wrecked both rooms, and caused other damage. 
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Parents ror Gas Burners.—According to the Brussels correspondent | 
of Industries, litigation is threatened by the Wenham Company against 
a number of manufacturers using a burner known under the name of 
the “Lampe Belge,” because, in the latter, the regenerative principle 
and the inverted flame are employed. The defendants have requested 
the Company to state more definitely the particulars of the alleged 
infringement of their patent; and it will probably be very difficult to 
establish minute distinctions between the large number of lamps which 
have been brought out lately, and which are all, more or less, based on 
the old Bower Lamp. 

INCREASE IN THE Prick or Gas at Batu.—The Directors of the Bath 
Gas Company have announced an advance of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the 
price of gas as from Christmas last ; the reason given for this step being 
the low price obtainable for the residual products. At the meeting of the 
Bath Town Council last week a letter was read from Mr. G. Helps, Secre- 
tary of the Gas Company, in which he stated that after duly considering 
the financial position of the Company, caused by the great fall in the price 
of residuals, the Directors were compelled to advance the price of gas. 
The Board had decided to do this at the rate of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet to 
all consumers from the taking of the meter indices for the Christmas 
quarter, 1886, and added that the increase in price in all the public lamps 
would take place in the early part of the present month. The expenses 0 
the Corporation for public lighting will be increased by about £300 per 
annum by this advance. 

Exxcrric Licutinc 1n Rome.—The Anglo-Romano Gas Company have, 
says the Electricnl Review, taken the initiative by establishing in Romes 
central electric light works, from which it is intended to light the following 
buildings :—Chamber of Deputies, 1800 incandescent lamps; Argentine 
Theatre, 2000 do.; Paise Theatre, 300 do.; National Theatre, 400 do.; 
Quirinal Palace, 800 do.; Ministry of the Interior, 180 do. These works 
will be fitted with the means for lighting 18,000 incandescent lamps, and 
are being erected at the Company’s works in the Circo Massino. Fie: 
will contain four large alternating current machines, each capable of feed- 
ing 4000 16-candle incandescent lamps; two smaller alternating current 
machines, each capable of feeding 1000 16-candle incandescent lamps ; and 
three dynamos, especially employed to maintain the magnetic field of the 
large machines—the smaller ones being self-exciting. Each of the larg 
machines is worked by a motor of 600-horse power; the smaller machines 
being each driven by 150-horse power. 

Tue Layinc or Water-Matns on Commons.—At the meeting of - 
Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the Clerk (Mr. J. Wakefiel ) 
read a letter from the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company in re 
to an easement through Peckham Rye Common. In it the Compaty 
expressed regret that they were not to be allowed to lay a 42-inch mall 
across Peckham Rye; and they asked whether there was any hope of ” 
matter being reconsidered by the Board. They pointed out that the —= 
would not only be a convenience to the Company, but a real public bene 
as affecting the supply of water. Mr. Edwards remarked that it had — 
unanimously decided by the Board that they would not allow the groum 
in open spaces such as Peckham Rye Common to be broken up by private 
companies to the detriment of the general public; and, under the circum 
stances, it seemed to him that the Board should inform the Water Com: « 
pany that the decision already come to could not be altered, This course 
was agreed 
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THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE SHEFFIELD WATER- 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 
A Dirricutty as To PoLttine THE RATEPAYERS. 

Some misunderstanding has arisen with respect to the right of owners 
of property who are also ratepayers to vote in the approaching poll on the 
Sheffield Water Bill. The law which governs the taking of the poll under 
such circumstances is contained in Schednles II. and III. of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and rule 6 of the 3rd section of the latter schedule pro- 
vides ‘that in districts or places where there is no register of owners and 

xies under the Act, my owner or proxy shall be entitled to have a 
yoting-paper delivered to him if, at least 14 days before the last day 
appointed for delivery of the yea poem. he sends a claim, in writing, to 

e summoning officer, containing the particulars required by Schedule II. 
of the Act to be contained in claims to be entered on the register.” Several 
owners of property in Sheffield, being aware of this provision, duly madetheir 

ims to vote as owners; but there are other persons who did not become 
aware of it until it was too late to make their claim, and some of them are 
under the impression that the law has not been complied with. They con- 
tend that, inasmuch as no register of owners and proxies has been kept, 
therefore the whole proceedings with respect to the poll will be tutile 
The Corporation contend that a register of owners and proxies is only 
required to be kept in local board districts. The borough of Sheffield is 
not a local board district, but is an urban sani district, the governing 
body ef which is the Corporation, who are elec in accordance with the 
Municipal Corporations Acts. A register of owners and proxies is only useful 
in the case of elections of local boards; the qualifications there being an 
ownership qualification in addition to that of occupier. The Sheffield Inde- 
pendent thinks that from the general construction of the Public Health 
‘Act and its schedules, in the case of a borough, anyone desiring to avail 
himself of his qualification as owner should have given to the summoning 
officer 14 days’ notice of his claim. The Act is not too clear on the point; 
and there are ratepayers who puta different interpretation upon its clauses 
from that given. The point is not a new one even in Sheffield. Whena 

ll was taken on the Water Bill in 1873, and again on the Improvement 

ill in 1877, the same question was raised on each occasion by the oppo- 
nents of these measures. The matter is giving rise to some difficulty, 
which may prove to be a serious obstacle to the carrying out of the water- 
works purchase scheme of the Corporation. Many burgesses contend that 
it is the duty of the Town Clerk to prepare and publish yearly a register 
of owners of property within the borough, and that all whose names are 
on the register are entitled to vote as owners as well as ratepayers. The 
also urge that the Public Health Act expressly provides not only for suc 
owners to vote themselves, but also, if they think proper, to vote by proxy. 
It is stated that application has been made at the cffices of the Town Clerk 
for such register, and the reply has been that it is not in existence. Coun- 
sel’s _— has been taken upon the matter; and the Corporation are 
assured that they are pursuing a strictly proper course. The friends of 
the Water Company, and the opponents of the policy now being pursued 
by the Corporation, think otherwise, and are determined to have the ques- 
tion settled by a Superior Court. Itis a very strong point with them that 
by taking the poll under existing circumstances, the great limited com- 
panies in the town are prevented from voting. Each shareholder can, of 
course, vote as a ratepayer; but the works of which they are the owners, 
and which form a large ay oper of the rateable property of the borough, 
will be unrepresented at the poll. They need that this is not right, 
and that some remedy would be found in a register of owners entitled to 
vote. Last Thursday a writ was served on the Mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of the borough, and notice was given of an application for an 
injunction to be made to-day (Tuesday) to prevent a poll of the ratepayers 
on the Corporation Water Bill from being taken on the ground of the 
non-existence of the list. The Town Clerk accepted service of the writ, and 
immediately communicated the fact to the Mayor and to Alderman Pye- 
Smith (the Chairman of the Water Committee), and other members. Mr. 
David Ward is named as plaintiff, and the Corporation of Sheffield are the 
defendants. The announcement of Mr. Ward’s intention gave rise to con- 
siderable excitement in Sheffield on Friday. On the receipt of the writ, 
the Town Clerk convened a special meeting of the Water Committee. This 
was held on Friday morning ; and, in pursuance of instructions then given 
him, the Town Clerk shortly afterwards proceeded to London for the pur- 
pose of instructing Counsel, and of taking other necessary steps to meet 
the application. The point of law upon which the injunction is asked for 
is parely one for lawyers to decide. Upon the Committee there are four, 
and they have given it as their opinion that there is nothing in Mr. Ward’s 
contention, This, however, remains to be proved. 





THE PROPOSED NEW WATER SUPPLY FOR BRISTOL. 
, Tue Town CounciL AND THE SCHEME. 

A Special Meeting of the Bristol Town Council was held last Friday— 
the Mayor (Alderman Edwards) in the chair—to consider resolutions 
passed at the recent public meeting in Bristol, a report of which appeared 
in the Journat last week, in reference to the Bill now being promoted by 
the Bristol Water Consumers’ Company for carrying out a scheme for 
providing an additional supply of water to Bristol. 

Mr. C, TownsEnp, in introducing the subject, said that at the recent 
ratepayers’ meeting (which was in every respect a representative one) a 
strong feeling was expressed that it was desirable to increase the water 
supply for the city, and that, as far as er the cost of the water should 
be lowered, and facilities for its distribution augmented. He then moved 
—“That this Council is of opinion that a further supply of pure and 
wholesome water to the city of Bristol and its neighbourhood is urgently 
needed; and that the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, which has been 
introduced into Parliament for obtaining water from the Sudbrook Spring, 
appears well calculated to provide that supply. That a Committee of the 
Council be appointed to confer with the promoters as to their proofs of the 
quality and quantity of such water, and as to the insertion in the Bill of 
such clauses for the protection of the Corporation as may be deemed advis- 
able, and as to the support to be given to the Bill in Parliament by the 

orporation, and to report to the Council at an early date.” In support of 
the motion he said the Council should approach the question in a perfectly 
broad and fair spirit, and an opportunity given for a thorough inquiry into 
the statements made by the new Company. He then proceeded to advert 

the new scheme, particularly referring to the fact that the enormous 
volume of pure water at Sudbrook, which would be twice the quantity of 
that available at present, was running to waste in the Severn. The 
would, he argued, be ignoring their duty to the city if they di 
not embrace the opportunity of securing the new supply. The en- 
tire cost of the ice far as it included all that was necessary to 


ring the water to Horfield, and not many 4 the cost of distributing 


mains—was estimated at £366,354. They had been told that no definite 
arrangements had been made with the Great Western Railway Compan 
rag regard to acquiring the spring; but he would explain that the posi- 
on of the Company was that they were spending many thousands of 
nts a = in pumping the water, and it would to their interest if 
ey could get @ customer, and also to their interest not to drive that 





customer away by asking an exorbitant price for the spring. Before any 
thing definite was arrived at, the Corporation would be consulted upon the 
matter of terms with the Great Western Company ; and if these terms were 
consid excessive, it was quite open for them not to do anything more 
in the matter. He could, however, state that the Company were prepared 
to meet the Corporation in every possible way. There was a clause in the 
Bill which empowered the Corporation to acquire the property themselves ; 
and he would also point out that, under the new scheme, it was proposed 
that the water-rate should be charged on rateable value, and not, as now, 
on the gross rental of the premises supplied. The charges for water for 
sanitary arrangements would be less than now; those at present levied 
being a practical impediment to the working classes to have proper sani- 
tary convenience in their homes. He would remind the Council further 
that, in proposing the resolution, he did it not in a spirit of antagonism to 
the existing Water Company ; it was absolutely desirable that a great city 
like Bristol should have the control of its water supply. 

Mr. Low, in seconding the motion, referred to the advantages which, he 
believed, would arise from the utilization of the water at Sudbrook. 

Mr. J. Insxre moved the following amendment :—“ That, having regard 
to the paramount importance of a sufficient and reliable supply of pure 
water to the inhabitants of Bristol, and also to the advantage of so 
important a matter being under the control of the Sanitary Authority of 
the city, this Council deems it advisable to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose of considering the present water supply of the city, and the pro- 
posals embodied in the Bill now before Parliament; and that such Com- 
mittee be appointed, with instructions to report to the Council with as 
little delay as may be practicable.” It had been said that they had nota 
regular supply of water. So far as his experience went, he had received a 
regular and continuous supply for some time past ; and if the Water Com- 
pany were attacked on account of their present supply, all he could do was 
to point to the health which had been enjoyed by the citizens of Bristol, 
and their freedom from such epidemics as might be brought on by an 


. ¥ supply. 

r. H. G. GarpNeR seconded the amendment. He maintained they had 
reason to complain of the present Company ; but they had no ill-feeling 
against them. He remembered their negotiations for terms with the 
Company on the last occasion; and he regretted the purchase was not 
then carried out. But he had no doubt that the Comsany, if they tried to 
come to an agreement with them again, would make the best they could of 
the previous terms. 

Mr. Levy desired to know whether any negotiations had been made with 
the Great Western Railway Company as to the price they would require for 
the gpring. The statement made at the —— meeting was that it cost 
£10, a year to pump the water. He sbould like to know whether it 
would Bey the Company to be relieved of such a burden. 

Mr. Drx thought if the resolution had confined itself to the one subject 
before the Council, whether it was desirable to have a better supply of 
water for Bristol at a lower price than now, there would have been no 
question about passing it unanimously. So far as the provisions of the 
Bill were concerned, or whether Parliament would pass it, were questions 
with which they had nothing to do that day. If they agreed to the resolu- 
tion, they would simply say that an increased supply of water would be a 
benefit to the people. He deprecated anything like antagonism towards 
the present Company. They were indebted to the Company for bringing 
water to the city ; but whether the Directors had managed the concern so 
beneficially to the city at large as it might was another matter. With 
regard to the amendment, he argued, if they passed it, it would virtually 
be shelving the question. Inasmuch as they were not asked to commit 
themselves, but simply to express their approval of a further and cheaper 
supply of water as heing beneficial for Bristol, he entirely agreed with the 
resolution; and he should vote for it. 

Mr. Petrrick said it had been pointed out that the terms of the resolu- 
tion did not commit them to promote the new Company; but it simply 
asked them to say that a further supply of water was urgently needed. If 
they were upon this, wad —— a Committee at all? He main- 
tained that if water in Bristol been cheaper, the industries of the 
place would have increased. Now that there was a prospect of obtaining 
cheaper and, they were told, better water, they ought not to allow the 
opportunity to pass by; and if they did, they would not be doing their 
duty as citizens. It had become a matter of public necessity that supplies 
of water to large towns should not be in the hands of private companies. 
He admitted, however, that the existing Company had done much to 
increase the supply—in fact, whole streets in certain districts of the city 
could not have been built but for the Company carrying the water in the 
needed directions. But, he contended, the supply had not been constant, 
as Mr. Inskip wished them to believe; and there certainly was a difference 
in the definition of a constant and a regular supply. He trusted the 
Council would pass the resolution with unanimity, and not out of a spirit 
of opposition to the present Company. If the Company could show that 
their supply was sufficient, the Corporation would not wish to interfere 
with their rights, but rather to meet them in the spirit of men of business ; 
and he believed if the Company met them in the same spirit, there would 
not be any insuperable obstacle in the ry fi 

Mr. Aspott said he was a Director of the Water Company; and he had 
not intended speaking on the subject. He must, however, emphatically 
contradict, on behalf of the Company, the statement which had been 
made that they were unable to adequately supply the city. Such a state- 
ment was absolutely unfounded. 

Alderman Fox said it was generally admitted that the citizens could not 
have too cheap or abundant a supply of water. With regard to the alleged 
insufficiency of the present supply, he desired to point out that the terms 
of the resolution, and the speeches of the gentlemen who had supported it, 
had taken the insufficiency of the supply as granted. Dealing with so 

ve a matter, he should have gm gs that some figures would have been 

t to establish the statement; and he thought it was incumbent upon 
those who were asking them to take action, to prove their position. As to 
the question of cheapness, some argued that the price of water in the city 
was much more than it was in other places; whilst others said the price 
in Bristol, compared with other towns, was reasonable. He thought the 
recommendation which had been made, that before they took any steps 
which committed them, they should establish the question of the insufli- 
ciency and dearness of the present supply, a wise one. In the resolution, 
there was marked support given to the proposal to utilize the spring from 
Sudbrook ; and he should be very sorry for them to do anything that day 
which committed them to the scheme. They ought to have more informa- 
tion about the a supply and the prospects of the new Company 
before binding themselves to any definite line. 

Mr. TownsEnD replied to the discussion ; and pointed out that, in the 
action he had taken, he had not attacked the present Company, nor had 
he any desire to do so. He did not ask the Council to take any action 
before making proper inquiries into the matter. It was their duty, he 
contended, to look to and legislate for the future. He added that he was 
not prepared to accept any amendment. 2 é 

The amendment on being put was lost; and the original motion was 
agreed to without a division. 
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Mr. Lane proposed—“ That it is expedient that the whole of the water 
supply of the city and neighbourh be in the hands of the Corporation, 
and that the same Committee be instructed to ascertain whether the 
Bristol Water-Works Mg Pd are willing to transfer their undertaking 
to the Corporation, and, if so, to negotiate the terms upon which such 
transfer can be effected.” 

Mr. Wis seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

A Committee was then appointed, and empowered to employ professional 
assistance. 


INCREASED STOREAGE FOR THE BRISTOL WATER 
COMPANY. 





(FROM A BRISTOL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Despite the efforts of a number of prominent citizens to secure another 
supply of water for Bristol, the Bristol Water Company are incurring a 
large outlay on the southern side of the city in order to increase the pre- 
sent service. They have already at Barrow two large reservoirs, and three 
nearer the city—at Totterdown, Oakfield Road, and Durdham Down—and 
with these they have been able to maintain the supply to the city even in 
times of considerable drought. Bristol has been chiefly served with water 
from Cherton Mendip, East Harptree, Barrow, and Chelvey ; but to these 
tributaries a most important addition has been made within the past year or 
two, when the Sherborne Springs were brought to help to meet the increased 
demands. The new source was yielding in the spring of 1886 from 14 to 
1} million gallons a day. Othersteps have been taken to increase the quan- 
tity of water; but a difficulty was experienced from want of adequate 
storeage room. The two reservoirs at Denser Gurney vary in depth from 
20 to 23 feet; and their capacity is about 53,300,000 cubic feet, or 332 
million gallons. The Company are now vastly increasing this storeage 
accommodation ; and they will in future be able to save the water which in 
times of copious rainfall has had in the past to run to waste. The work, 
which is of great magnitude, was commenced in August last, and has been 
pursued with energy ever since that time, though wintry weather has 
materially delayed progress. The site of the new reservoir is nearer Bristol 
than the existing reservoirs at Barrow, and is on the side of a hill. The 
main road cuts across the site; consequently the contractor has had to 
make a new highway skirting the southern embankment of the reservoir, 
and when it is completed the traffic will be diverted. The site of the new 
reservoirs has been cleared of all the trees and undergrowth. It has a clay 
subsoil, and when levelled in accordance with the plans will be laid out 
with broken stone to form the bottom of the reservoir. The embankments 
are being constructed with great care, so as to ensure their thorough 
solidity. Gigantic ditches (some of them 23 feet deep) have been dug, and 
filled up with puddled clay, well ground so as to make it impervious to 
leakage ; and as the embankment is built up, this wall of well-rammed clay 
forms a sort of core to it, and rises to within a couple of feet of the top. 
The slopes outside and inside the puddled clay are of earth, stone, and burnt 
clay, broken into small pieces. Piles of this pulverized clay form a promi- 
nent feature on the site as it now appears. The reservoir, which it is 
believed will be the largest in England, is to be of an irregular oval shape, 
and to walk round the top of its embankment will involve a journey of a 
mile and a quarter. The water depth will vary at different parts of the 
reservoir; the average is about 37 feet, and the water area amounts to 
2,786,000 square feet. The new reservoir is about 10 feet lower in level 
than the others, and will be connected with them by large mains, and will 
also be in communication with the pipes feeding the existing tanks. In 
the summer the number of men engaged on the works will be largely aug- 
mented. The contract has to be completed in two years and a half from 
the date of its commencement—August last. The provision of this extra 
storeage accommodation by the Company is just now receiving much 
attention ir Bristol, especially in view of the proposal to form another 
Company for increasing the present supply by bringing water from the 
other side of the Severn. 





THE QUALITY OF THE DUBLIN WATER SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Royal Dublin Society on the 15th ult., Professor 
W. N. Hartley, F.R.S., read a paper “‘On Some Analyses of the Dublin 
Water Supply, with Suggestions as to the more efficient Filtration of 
Vartry Waters.” In 1881, he said, an analysis made of the Vartry water 
showed that the water was of a soft nature, and contained a small quantity 
of peaty matter; while an analysis of the Rathmines water shawel that it 
contained a larger amount of total solid matter than the Vartry supply. 
The precipitation of the peaty matter in the Vartry water after it had 
sg the filter-bed was somewhat remarkable, and could only be accounted 

or by the contact of the water with iron pipes. The only standard of 
purity of water which the ordinary householder had_was its colour and 
clearness. The Vartry water he believed to be sufficiently pure for house- 
hold purposes; but he would suggest a means to purify it of any peaty 
matter it might contain. He had ascertained that the water at Seapoint 
and Blackrock was clearer than in Dublin. Of course, there could be no 
difference in the supply—all the water came from the same source; and 
the difference between the water at Blackrock and at Dublin must be due 
to deposits in the pipes or to the leaking of impurity into them. It occurred 
to him that a remedy for the peaty matter would be the bringing of the 
water into contact with white clay. The streams from the sources of sup- 
ply might be diverted to beds lined with white clay; and if the water was 
then subjected to the ordinary sand filtration, it would be sufficient for the 
purpose of supplying it. If it were not possible to get such clay, the 
object might be attained by adding lime water, and then subjecting the 
water to Clarke’s process. Professor Reynolds thought it a pity the Cor- 
poration did not do something to prevent contamination of the Vartry 
water. He thought the Corporation should provide for the satisfactory 
filtration of the water after it left the Stillorgan reservoirs, when it was 
subject to certain contamination, while no real filtration took place 
before it reached the city. With regard to the Rathmines supply being 
a hard water, he said he was glad to hear that the locality would shortly 
have a good supply, and that care had been taken not to utilize peaty 
streams. Mr. Vereker said he was afraid that the new Rathmines supply 
would be subject to the same fault as that of Dublin—that after leaving 
the reservoir it was not properly filtered. The Chairman (Professor C. H. 
Tichborne, LL.D.) said he was surprised to hear that in Rathmines the 
error that existed with regard to the Dublin supply would be repeated, for 
water when once filtered should be drunk as soon as possible. He re- 
gretted Professor Hartley’s analysis was so old as 1881, as it could not 
affect the question of the contamination of the Vartry water, which was 
recently so highly spoken of. 





Srxcz the recent fire at Hampton Court Palace, the authorities have had 
under their consideration various schemes for its better protection. It is 
said that, with the view of being prepared in the event of any fire occur- 
ring in future, the authorities purpose laying a special main from the 
Grand Junction Water-Works at Hampton to the Palace buildings. The 
lighting “ the Palace by gas instead of by oil is also now being seriously 
considered. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinpurGH, Saturday, 

Last Tuesday the Edinburgh Town Council considered the Bill of thy 
Edinburgh Gas Company; the subject being introduced by Mr. Coiston+ 
No attempt was made to controvert his statements ; but the silence with 
which they were received is no guarantee of their acceptance. 
members of the Corporation who are also connected with the Gas Com 
are adepts at piloting intricate business through the Council ; and the ojr. 
cumstance that they did not reply to Mr. Colston indicates either thy 
they considered the time had not yet arrived for them to give their explang. 
tion of the case, or that they rely upon being able to influence individng 
councillors privately. The remit asked by Mr. Colston was readily agreed 
to; and next day the Lord Provost’s Committee had the subject unde 
discussion, with the result that a Sub-Committee was appointed to prepare 
an exhaustive report upon it. Meanwhile, a number of the leading rate. 

ayers in the city have taken the preliminary steps to form an association 
| the purpose of opposing the Bill, and also to promote the acquisition 
of the gas-works by the Genpention. This is likely, if it is at all re. 
sponded to, to be a more formidable opposition than anything that the 
town Council may do. The idea which they have adopted is that the city 
should become possessed of the gas undertaking, not at a valuation, as jy 
other places, but on the footing on which the water supply was taken over 
—viz., that the existing shareholders should continue to receive dividend 
in perpetuity. Were this dividend fixed at 10 per cent. on the £200,000 of 
the present authorized a it would form a perpetual charge of £20,00) 
a year on the rates—equal to a tax of 3d. per £1; but as the Gas Company 
last year divided £40,000 among its shareholders, there would remain, the 
advocates of the scheme say, £20,000 to be handed over for the good of the 
city. It will be observed that this proposal involves the suprorciation of 
the £133,000 mentioned last week as having been accumulated out of profits, 
&c., and now forming part of the capital of the Company. This is done 
intentionally, on the argument that these accumulations were illegal in the 
respect that they should have been utilized in reducing the price of gas 
instead of adding to capital. The proposal has not, however, yet been 
launched ; and it may be modified before it is placed before the public, 
If Parliament could be induced to adopt it, the city of Edinburgh might 
be congratulated on obtaining its gas-works on terms more advantageous 
than most towns. : 

Mr. Crichton, the Sheriff of Midlothian, last Tuesday heard parties in 
connection with the application for the extension of the boundaries of the 
burgh of Portbello so as to include part of the site, at Niddrie, of the pro- 
posed new works of the Edinburgh Gas Company. Counsel for the peti- 
tioners said that the Bill of the Company showed a contemplation on their 
part to remove their works from the centre of Edinburgh, where they are 
subject to minute inspection with regard to smoke nuisance and other 
matters, to a place where they would have more liberty. Opposition was 
offered to the proposed extension by the Benhar Coal Company (who are 

roprietors of the ground to be acquired by the Gas Company), by the 
Edinburgh Gas Company, by the county authorities, and by the Duke of 
Abercorn and other proprietors of land who object to their properties 
being brought within the burgh. Counsel for the Gas Company pleaded 
that the extension could not be granted, seeing that two-thirds of the 
proposed area had not been either built upon or laid out for feuing. For 
the county authorities it was stated that they objected to the ground on 
which the gas-works are proposed to be erected being carried out of their 
jurisdiction, and placed within the burgh of Portobello. Both the county 
and the burgh authorities have an eye to the rates which may be levied 
upon the new gas-works. 

The gas-meter trade continues to flourish in Edinburgh. A return of the 
work done in the testing department, which is under the management of 
the Corporation, shows that Mr. Blaikie passed through his hands in the 
five months ending on the 8lst of December, 21,038 meters, as against 
16,749 in the corresponding period of 1885—an increase of 4289, The fees 
paid were £546 2s. 6d. in 1885, and £705 6s. in 1886. Wet meters were the 
most numerous; there being 11,544 wet, as compared with 9495 dry. In 
the month of December, 2950 wet and 1989 dry meters were tested, the fees 
from which amounted to £174 19s. 6d. This was the highest number ol 
meters tested in one month since the Sale of Gas Act was adopted in 1861; 
being 75 per cent. above the average. — 

Another instance of the unreliability of electric lighting was given in 
Edinburgh to-night in the collapse of the arrangements for lighting the 
Waverley Railway Station. Since 1881 the platforms have been partially 
illuminated by electricity ; but the amount of confidence which the Diree- 
tors place in the light is shown by the fact that they have kept up the gas- 
fittings; and on important occasions—such as the recent arrival of Her 
Majesty the Queen—the gas is lighted as well as the arc lamps, to provide 
against the possibility of the place being plunged in darkness at a critical 
moment. That this precaution is not unnecessary has been shown on 
more than one occasion, when the electric lamps have been found to be 
unworkable. The latest instance was to-night. At dusk the light was 
turned on; and for nearly an hour it burnt as usual, and then suddenly 
went out. The cause has not yet been discovered; and when interviewed, 
the staff of electricians seemed to be in a quandary—one alleging that it 
was the frost which had interfered with the wires, and another professing 
entire ignorance of the locality as well as the cause of the failure. Luckily 
gas was at hand, and the old lamps were lighted. 

In a valueble series of statistics with reference to the town of Dundee, 
published this week in the Dundee Advertiser, it is shown that the cov- 
sumption of gas has risen from 292,604,700 cubic feet in 1877 to 888,314,400 
feet in 1886. For the current year the estimate is 390 million feet. The 
increase was almost continuous. In the same time the revenue advanced 
from £57,380 to £68,545 in 1883, and last year was £64,621. The cost of 
coals rose from £31,477 to £36,779. It will thus be seen that an increase 
of £5302 in expenditure upon coals realizes an increase of £7241 in revenue. 
In the ten ee dealt with, the cost of purifying rose from £897 to £1550; 
salaries and collection of revenue, from £2284 to £2627. The sinking fund 
charge, which in 1877 was only £1000, is now £7500. The total expendi- 
ture has risen from £55,853 to £71,707. Thus, while revenue has only 
increased by £7241 in ten years, expenditure has gone up to the amountol 
£15,854. It is also noticeable that out of the ten years, in four there wer? 
surpluses and in six deficits—last year’s deficit, £7086, being the largest 
while that of £1885, £4101, was the largest up to that period. The same 
may be said of the deficit of 1884, which amounted to £2823. The priced 
gas, however, fell from 4s. 5d. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in 1878, 3s. 1id. 
in 1879, and 3s. 8d. in 1880; at which figure it remained until 1884, when 
was further reduced to 3s. 6d. After three unfortunate years at that price, 
it has been again advanced to 3s.10d. The revenue from chemical products 
rose from £3338 in 1877 to £10,459 in 1883, in which year there was 4 sur 
plus of £3200; butit has since steadily fallen, and is now £3296. The debt 
of the Commission amounts to £165,420. With reference to water, 
statistics show an almost unbroken increase of consumption; the figure’ 
for 1877 being 4,757,000 gallons, and for 1886 as much as 7,728,207 gallons 

ee 


* A full report is given on p. 75.—Eb. J. G. L. 
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The revenue of the Water Commission was £41,996 11s. 1ld.; and its 
expenditure, £40,228 12s, 10d. The debt of this department is £438,240. 
some trouble seems to have arisen at Aberdeen in connection with the 
working of the new railway to the gas-works, owing to the clashing of 
municipal departments. The works belong to the Corporation; and 
members of the Corporation also form a large majority of the Harbour 
Board. The Town Council undertook to construct the railway to the 
-works; and the Great North of Scotland Railway Company spat to 
¢o the haulage, either by locomotive or other poe, over both the harbour 
lines and the new railway, at 6d. per ton. Before they began the work, 
they required the sanction of the Harbour Board; but this body refused 
to allow locomotives of 20 tons weight to pass over their rails—the har- 
hour lines being, in their opinion, insufficient to bear such heavy weights. 
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— under The Town Council thereupon insisted that the Railway Company should 
di prepare perform its duties by the “‘ other power ;” but this the Company declined 
eading rate. todo,and claimed the right to cancel the agreement instead. The question 
1 ASSOCIation was referred to Sheriff Guthrie Smith, as arbiter; and he has decided 
. ACquIBition that the Town Council, and not the Railway Company, must settle with 
is at all re. the Harbour Commissioners the question of strengthening the harbour 
sd that the railways—charging the expense, as for “an incidental work,” to the gas 
at the cit undertaking. If this is not done, the Railway Company are, in his judg- 
lation, as in ment, entitled to cancel the agreement. 
3 taken over he LOE wants 
ya (FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
oof £20 A. ‘ > Guascow, Saturday. 
1s Comal Last Thursday’s meeting of the Glasgow Town Council was charac- 
remain a terized by another somewhat interesting discussion upon the “ gas ques- 
good of the tion.” When the minutes of the Magistrates’ Committee were under 
etell e consideration, Bailie Thomson referred to the fact that although the 
<4 a = minimum illuminatin power of the gas had been fixed at 22 standard 
his ae ts candles, yet at one of the works the standard had been allowed to go 
lenal fe rad down to 20 candles. This, he considered, was too bad. On the last day 
price of e of the year, between the hours of ten and twelve, the quality of the 
, yet tag gas was simply disgraceful. The shopkeepers thought every minute that 
Re ublic the gas was going out. (As Bailie Thomson is an East End representa- 
Ms bh ht tive, it may be inferred that his remarks had reference to the gas 
vat ight delivered from the Dalmarnock station.) Mr. Ure, the Convener of the 
| Bes Gas Committee, had to stand upon the defensive, and took up an 
parties i apologetic strain. He said he was just as much surprised as Bailie 
len al the Thomson could be at seeing that on several occasions the standard had 
of the e been allowed to go below 22 candles. The Committee’s instructions to their 
7 the Ling District Managers were to keep the gas at an average of 23 candles; and 
an an pt since the reduction took place, an average of 23 candles had been kept up. 
re the oe They had reports at every meeting of the Gas Committee ; and only on one 
aa 7 pe occasion a small fraction below the 22 candles had been reported hitherto. 
vsition et An inquiry would be made of the Managers as to why their reports did 
(when not correspond with those of Dr. Wallace. The illuminating power was 
y ), b - taken every hour at the stations. The Committee were merely carrying 
7. Dake at out an instruction sanctioned by the Town Council to reduce the illumi- 
eal nating power ; and they would do the very best they could for the public 
P eaded interest. Bailie M‘Farlane said that the discussion had brought out the 
nf t th fact that the quality and quantity of the gas were two different things. They 
i For might remember that about nine months ago there was a similar com- 
ont ia plaint. One evening the gas almost went out; but this circumstance 
* of theit arose simply through the man at the gauges being called away. Thus, 
oo esa owing to a little carelessness, 150,000 people were put to inconvenience. 
i rere | He thought that the matter now under consideration should be brought to 
the notice of Mr. Foulis, and further inquired into. Mr. Paton hoped 
orn ah that there would be no attempt to minimize the complaints against the 
seal quality of the gas. In the district of Pollokshields, upon the precedin 
4 as in night, the quality of the gas was, he said, simply disgraceful ; and he had 
mgt heard shopkeepers in all parts of the town complaining that the quality 
The fees was not up to the mark. Bailie M‘Laren, a member of the Gas Com- 
5 weno mittee, said that during the past month there had been fewer complaints 
pms from the public regarding the gas than when the illuminating standard was 
4 rl on 25 candles. Mr. Martin didnot see why some of their friends persisted in 
nena endeavouring to bolster up the present low gas standard. For himself, he 
din 1861: knew that three gas-burners did not give him as good a light as two used to 
; do. He further remarked that at the same time, while they were burning 
—— bad gas, they were paying larger amounts for it. Mr. Dunlop remarked 
1 seer the that avery eminent chemist, the head of the analytical department of an 
— all important company in Glasgow, whose account for gas was very large, had 
pe ines lately made this bold statement to him: “I have, asa chemist, tried the gas 
th always; and I find that our account is fully 70 per cent. higher than 
4 oe it used to be before the change took place in what is called the num- 
ato sas ber of candles. I find the quality itself very impure; but that is 
‘© provi i not the worst of it.” Mr. Ure strongly objected to an unauthorized private 
: critica conversation being given there, and a scientific interest being attached 
ae to it. Mr. Dunlop should state the man’s name boldly, and take the 
+" ht responsibility of it when he brought such an important charge against 
1g F dentt the Gas Committee. In his defence, Mr. Dunlop submitted that the 
sudde charge was not brought against the Committee. It was against a manu- 
ie : factured article in which the Council and the community were interested. 
EF at I Mr. Smith pooh-poohed all complaints about increased accounts and bad 
ruekilt gas. The article supplied was thoroughly good. As to Mr. Paton’s com- 
uckuly plaint on behalf of the shopkeepers, he suggested that members of Courcil 
Dundes should go along the streets and examine for themselves. In one man’s 
a “ shop they would see a splendid light, while in the next there might be 
. te semi-darkness. All that was necessary was that the gas should be properly 
oe treated. The discussion was continued for some time longer; the other 
“a ved Speakers including ex-Bailie Crawford, who stoutly defended the action of 
u pe the Gas Committee, and challenged any chemical or other scientific test 
© cost 0 or proof upon the question of the quality of the gas supplied. Bailie 
— Mitchell, in closing the discussion, said he knew that the reckless state- 
re rEsD: poi made at the Council about the gas were a source of the greatest 
0 fund ba ight to some dealers who formerly supplied the Corporation with coal, 
cng ii ut did not do so now. The was never better when it cost the rate- 
es payers thousands of pounds more than it did at present. 
nas : | At the same meeting of the Council, it was reported that engines and 
ate B ilers capable of supplying the necessary power for lighting the new 
a ges ‘azaar, City Hall, and the new Municipal Buildings by electricity, with the 
argest, Tequisite fittings for the Bazaar and City Hall, could be furnished for 


he same about £3000; the needful accommodation for the engines and boilers 


pee ate provided under the Bazaar. On the recommendation of the Bazaar 
heat ot — ena it was resolved that the proposal should be carried out. 
ee an ti n Thursday of this week, Glasgow Corporation 6} per cent. gas annui- 
aad 4 deananeed hands at £184. Yesterday the 9 per cent. gas annuities were 
™ a sur tio - on the Glasgow Stock Exchange at £249; the last preceding quota- 
rhe debt Parti ering been £247 10s. On the same day business was also done in 
the ick, Hillhead, and Maryhill gas stock at 40s. per share—the price 
uter, Previously quoted. 
pe a. past week has been one of the most exciting experienced in the 
the ol iron trade for a long time. Prices of warrants ran up 24d. above 
=a © closing pe cowiy of the year; and although a reaction took place, 


Prices finished off last night 1s. 4d. per ton above the closing rate of last 





week. In consequence of the advance in the price of pig iron, the makers 
< yay iron have been obliged to increase the price of common bars 
8. per ton. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUOTS. 
LIVERPOOL, Jan. 8. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is advancing very steadily, and 
= to-da demonstrate a substantial improvement; the rise since the 

ginning of the year being about 10s. per ton. Continental consumers are 
slowly, but surely coming in; and the demand for prompt parcels clearly 
indicates that no stocks are held. There is, of course, a goodly quantity 
produced at this season of the year. But a great deal of it appears to be 
sold, and no doubt the remainder is all wanted; hence the present 
strength of the market ought to continue unabated.——Nitrate, after being 
slightly easier, closes with a much firmer tendency. 


Lonpon, Jan. 8. 

Tar Products.—The turn of the year has brought great firmness in this 
market. Buyers are anxious to purchase forward; but distillers will not 
sell, except for spot, and are more independent even in this than they have 
been for the last three years. Benzol is a shade better in value; whilst 
carbolic acid is both strong and difficult to procure at quotation. Pitch is 
being largely shipped ; but the prices of this article keep miserably low, 
notwithstanding the excellent request it is in. The growing use of creosote 
and common oils as a fuel has caused the stocks of these articles to be 
remarkably low, having regard to the timeof the year. Prices: Tar, 5s. to 
8s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 1s. 74d. per gallon ; 
50 per cent., 1s. 4d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 4d. per gallon. Solvent 
naphtha, 1s. per gallon, ight oil, 24d. per gallon. Creosote, §d. per 
gallon. Pitch, 11s. 6d. to 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 2s. 9d. per gallon. 
Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 
80 per cent., “A” quality, 8d. per unit; “B” quality, 53d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is very strong, and has advanced con- 
siderably in value during the week. The home consumption of this article 
is now becoming an important factor in regulating its value, as the recent 
advance entirely arises from this cause, foreign buyers not yet having 
responded to the advanced quotation. The advance is not only likely to 
be maintained, but it is undoubtedly the commencement of a much higher 
value which will shortly rule. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 7s, 6d. 
to £11 10s. per ton. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or 
fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. iquor ammonia, 19d. per lb. Muriate of 
ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 perton. Carbonate of ammonia, 
4d. perlb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Portapown Pus.ic Licutinc.—At the meeting of the Portadown Town 
Commissioners on Monday last week a Committee was appoin to con- 
sider as to the advisability of improving the present public lighting of the 
town, either by the purchase of the gas-works by the Commissioners, or by 
putting pressure on the present proprietors of the works. 


OpposiTioN TO THE ABINGER WaTeR Brt-—Last week, determined 
opposition to the Bill of the Abinger and District Water Company was 
expressed at public meetings held at various places in the district proposed 
to be supplied, as well as by the Bramley Vestry. The main ground of 
the opposition is that the inhabitants are in a position to supply themselves 
with water without assistance from outsiders. 


SrowmaRKeT WaTER Suppiy.—The Provisional Order which is bein 
applied for by Messrs. Greene, to enable them to carry out a scheme o 
water supply at Stowmarket, is to be opposed by the Local Board on certain 
points in an agreement which is being negotiated between them and the 
—— unless the latter show themselves willing to give way. The 
oard have been advised that they have locus standi against the Order. 


INcREASED Gas ConsuUMPTION IN CANTERBURY.—So great are the demands 
on the Canterbury Gas amg one | just now, that something like 500,000 
cubic feet of gas are being produced daily. The Company have only 
recently completed a new holder capable of containing 620,000 cubic feet ; 
but this, as will be seen, is only about sufficient for a day’s supply. The 
energies of the = (Mr. T. May, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) and his staff are 
thus being fully taxed. 

Tue Inquiry inTo THE AFrrarrs or THE British GasLicnT Company AT 
Haniey.—At the Hanley Quarter Sessions last Thursday, Mr. A. Young 
mentioned the case of the Hanley Corporation against the British Gas- 
-_ Company (which, as our readers are aware, has formed the subject 
of a lengthened inquiry), and asked whether it was the intention of the 
Recorder (Mr. J. B. ay to deliver judgment at that sessions. The 
Recorder said he found it would be necessary to have before him the taxed 
costs of each side, which would form part of any order he might make. 
Mr. Young said he had communicated with Mr. Boddam (who represented 
the Company), and they agreed that it would be a convenient course 
to have the costs taxed out of Court, so to speak, in conformity with a 
common practice. Mr. Boddam concurred in this suggestion, which he 
thought would be far more convenient than keeping the Court sitting till 
the costs were taxed; and he asked the Recorder to fix a day for deliver- 
ing judgment at a time when the costs had been taxed. The Recorder 
said the inquiry had been a lengthy one, and he thought a few days’ dela 
would make no difference in giving judgment. Ultimately, it was decid 
to adjourn the sessions to Friday, the 11th prox., for delivery of the judg- 
ment; it being understood that the costs would be taxed in the interval. 

Locat Taxation.—The third part of the local taxation returns for 
England for the year 1884-5 has lately been issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in continuation of similar returns previously published and 
noticed in our columns. The present part contains abstracts of the returns 
made by town councils acting as municipal and suburban sanitary authori- 
ties, local boards and improvement commissioners, joint boards, rural 
sanitary authorities, ape sanitary authorities, burial boards, and other 
similar bodies. With re, to municipal borough accounts, there 
are stated to have been on March 25, 1885, as many as 254 boroughs 

exclusive of the City of London), with a combined ¢4-" of 
642,669; and their assessable value for the purposes of the borough 
rate amounted in 1885 to £37,754,391. The receipts of the town coun- 
cils of these boroughs acting as ponene oo authorities amounted during 
the year to £3,188,357, and the expenditure to £3,451,331, These two 
gums are exclusive of loans, the amount of which raised during the 
year was £413,187, and the expenditure out of loans was £340,326. The 
total outstanding debt of town councils acting as municipal authori- 
ties is £5,849,237. The receipts by town councils acting as urban sanitary 
authorities were £10,359,473 ; and the expenditure, £10,734,253. The loans 
raised during the year were £3,849,322; while the outstanding loans 
amounted to £67,577,759. The assessable value of these boroughs is 
£34,683,310. In other urban sanitary accounts the total receipts of local 
boards and improvement commissioners are given as £3,457,814, and their 
expenditure as £3,441,901. Their outstanding loans amount to £13,006,617, 
of which £960,493 was contracted during the year. 
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OpposITION TO THE WaLTon Gas Bruu.—At a meeting of the ratepayers 
of Walton-on-Thames, held last Thursday in the Public Hall, Walton, to 
consider the proposal of the Gas Company to extend their works, a reso- 


lution was passed expressive of the opinion of the meeting that the esta- 
blishment, in proximity to the village of Walton and the River Thames, 
of gas-works for the eupply of thirteen parishes and districts, in addition 
to the area already supplied by the Company, would be most injurious to 
the interests of the parish and district; and it was determined to oppose 
the Bill promoted by the Company to carry out these works. 

Hico Pressure Marys ror Fie Extineuisuine.—At the last monthly 


meeting of the West ee Town Commissioners the Works Com-_ 
co 


mittee reported that they hi nsidered the want of pressure in the street 
mains complained of in cases of fire; and recommended that the Clerk be 
instructed to draw the attention of the Gas and Water Company to the 
fact, and point out that the pressure did not meet the statutory require- 
ments, and to intimate further that, in the event of the Company declining 
to provide the needful pressure, a case would be taken before the Court to 








laws; and the Recorder, having acquiesced, suggested that the cage 
be stated should be agreed upon between the parties. At the succeeding 
sessions the case was still under ee > jane the Company and ths 
Guardians not being entirely in accord. It was found impossible, hoy. 
ever, to arrive at a complete agreement as to the terms of the cage. 
and at the sessions which concluded last Friday the matter was gy}; 
mitted to the Recorder. Mr. J. E. Barker and Mr. C. §. Ellis, ag 
Counsel for the Company, and Mr. C. M. Atkinson and Mr. Hunter for thy 
Guardians, retired with the Recorder to a private room, and two 
three hours were passed in settling the case. This having been done 
it will be formally signed by.the Recorder, and will in due course com, 
before a Superior Court. The other appeals have been further respited 
until next sessions. ; 
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test their responsibility. This was agreed to.} 

Tue Price or Gas aT DoncasteR.—The minutes of the Gas Committee whee } 2. pis View 
presented at the meeting of the Doncaster Town Council last Wednesday Issue. |Share) ex |S25 NAME. Gosins Fait | Upon 
contained a recommendation “ that the Manager be authorized to let out Dividend. £4 8 share * | in | lnves, 
stoves on hire on application.” Mr. Fairbank said there were a great jas ' baa! Wl 
many advantages on the side of gas-stoves, but there would be more so if 3 GAS COMPANIES —_——. 
the price of gas were reduced. He did not know whether the Committee 590,000! 10 |18 Oct Ts Alliance &Dublin 107.0.” 10 hag £84, 
could hold out hope of this being done. Mr. Armitage thought it was | 100,000 Nov.| 10 |Bahia, Limited. . pee ® os a M 3 5 
nearly time the question of a reduction in the price of gas was approached. 000 § |12Nov.| 74 |Bombay, Limited. . . .| 5| 63—73 : 15 8 ; 
They were at the very mouth of a coal-bed, and they had coals teoaghe by 880,000/Stck.| 27 Aug. rm Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |227—232) :. \417 9 
the cheapest method of transit. Notwithstanding this, the price of gas | 110,000) ,, % Do, New. . « « «| 100 167-172 .. 14 15 1 
was 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. The thing seemed to him to be quite | 23,000) 20 | 15Sept.) 10. | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41—43 | .. /4 15 
anomalous. He found that gas could be sold elsewhere at 2s. and 2s. 3d. 978,750 = = — iy Saeee res (New) Limited| 10 184-184 a Fe ? 

r 1000 cubic feet, and be made to pay very well, even at places not so 147,740] 20 |12Aug.| 7 Cagliari, Limited . ee e| 20} B98) °: Is : : 

avourably situated as Doncaster was. Mr. Athron said he had for a long ,000| Stck.| 18 Oct. | 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |263—268 .. \5 9 g 
time been an advocate for cheaper gas, but the present was not, he thought, 130,000; ,, a if Do. New do. ._ .| 100 |206—210 .. |5 9 9 
an opportune time to make a reduction. Alderman Clark spoke at length 121,234) ,, |80Dec.| 4 Do. 44 p.¢. Deb, do.) 100 |120-123*, .. |3 13 3 
in reply to the remarks made, and said he was not at present in favour of a jt ~ 15 Dee. } meee ag — oe 2 aan Se i549 
reduction. He alluded to the good quality of the gas; and pointed out the 200, 20 bs 8 De 7 me ll 20 | ta a 6 PY $ 
inferiority of the article sometimes in towns where the price was low. The 75,000|Stck.| 29 Sept.| 10 [Crystal Palace District . \.| 100 [197-202 :. \4 19 : 
subject dropped, and the minutes were confirmed. 135,000 as - i pe : Pp. e., ; a o/s «4 1710 

InapequaTe Warer Suppry my Sourn Lamsetu.—In a letter which y + » ae rey oe °° ar 
appeared in the Standard last Friday, Mr. T. Judge complained of the yn 4 wet 7 ee a a... =i "Tali6h—164 - ia ‘ 
inadequate supply of water in South Lambeth. He said: “For months | 177/030] 10 ae Do. do. ; | 6 | M—10d) :: (695 9 
past, even in warm weather, we have had little or no water for days | 6,467,800|Stck.|12Aug.| 12 |Gaslight&Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 |240—243 +3 /4 19 4 
together; and during the past two weeks, with one exception, there has 100,000) 5, | “» 4 Do. ,4p.c.max.| 100 | 92—97 | .. |4 2 5 
been none. The excuse a fortnight ago was that the tramway lines that | 665,000) ,, » | 10 Do. O,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.| 100 ie +1 1818 5 
are being laid down had upset the pipes. The true cause, however, is more yon ” ” "a ng A 5 p.c. = - 2 *s ; ie 
likely owing to either of the following reasons—insufficient pressure of | 1 g99.900| ” ” 7 De mates. oe. 100 |160—163 +1 |4 ‘3 
water in the main, and the water being quickly taken by two factories | ’463;000| ;, Z 10 Do, J,'10'p. c. Prf.| 100 |250—255) .. |g 18 5 
in the neighbourhood; or the off pipes being so shallow, and the road | 1,061,150) ,, |15Dec.| 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |111—113) .. |g 1 9 
upset by tramway operations, they have become frozen up. But thisis | 294,850) ,, ” 44 Do. 4gp.c. do. | 100 /119—121, .. |g 14.4 
not a legitimate cause why we should be wholly without water, or at any poolsitk.|19 s Do. 6p.c.. » «| 100 ete eee ~ |8 18° 
rate why stand-pipes should not be put up at the roadside, so that the neg ys ' 4 4 ay, song ee - tas ah 62—64 Mare 
inhabitants could draw temporary supplies. As it is, we have borrowed 510,000/100 | 10ct.| 5 Metot] ieetbenten, ‘Spee.Deb. 100 |109—111) :: |4 10 4 
until we can get no more, and are now absolutely without drinking water ; 641,920 26 Nov Monte Video, Limited. | 20 | 1819 | .. 16 68 
and, excepting a little we are able to obtain by thawing snow, have none 160,000} 5 |26Nov.| 10 |Oriental,Limited . .. .| 5 | 94—10 | :: [9 0 0 
for sanitary purposes. In some of these houses large families reside; and 50,000; 5 |15Sept.| 8 |Ottoman, Limited. . . 5 | 6§—74 | .. P 6 8 
unless something is speedily done, serious cases of fever may break out.” Lee 10 sg 4 Rio de Janeiro, Limited. . = |4g—1531— ‘69 
Referring to this letter, the Secretary of the Lambeth Water Company 500,000 Stck.| 27 Aug. | 154 Sen - yee — & Bock = 297-802! .. |5 : ; 
wrote to the Standard to state that it was not his Company who supplied | 1,850,000 | | 12 po Do eB ao | 100 288—243 |. |4 18 § 
water to the house in question. 125,750) eg 18 Do. C do. | 100 |255—265) .. |418 1 

Tue SHEFFIELD Water Company's Ratine Apprzats.—The contest ——e " fr i Do. — 5p.0.Deb.Stk.| 100 10h ee 4 53 
between the Sheffield Water Company and the Sheffield Board of Guar- ’ a Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.) 5 : 
dians in regard to the assessment of the Company’s property for the esha sil 
poor-rate still awaits final decision. 16 may be remembered that the WATER COMPANIES. 
Company entered several appeals, and it was agreed that one of these 714,957|Stck.| 30 Dec.| 8} |Chelsea, Ordinary. . .« +| 100 /226-230*| .. 316 1 
should be heard and determined ; the others being respited to abide the | 1,720,560/Stck.| 30 Dec. of East London, Ordinary . «| 100 /190-195*| .. |3 16 11 
decision thus taken. The appeal was heard before the Recorder (Mr. + + RD ane w —? Junction + + + + A ta ES ig a ° 
F, Lockwood, Q.C., M.P.) at the January Sessions last year, the trial | 1,043'800| 100 |80 Dec. JTambeth, 10 p.¢.max. | || 100 218-292" ;. [3 16 1 

he i J . ,10p.c.max. . «| ve | 
occupying several days; and the Recorder gave b yng x at the Easter 406,200} 100 - 7 Do. 74p.c.max. . .| 100 |184~-188* .. (319 9 
Sessions. These proceedings were fully reported in the last volume of 150,000/Stck.|29Sept.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 jL13—115) +1 Is 9 6 
the Journat (pp. 26, 785). The effect of his judgment was to materially Oo 000 100 | 12 Aug. 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 /834—839 .. i811 6 
increase the assessment of the Company, though not to the extent asked | 1,000,000 wer toe Fie Ol SS Dee. OM. «| 00 ne ee 
for by the Guardians. It was at once intimated that the Company would | ' 142300 ial Pihvk - a. ey ght ge eT 
seek the opinion of a Superior Court upon the question at issue, which | 1,155,086/Stck.|15Dec.| 11 | West Middlesex ol y+] 100 (248258 3: 4 61 
involved some new and important points in the construction of rating | | \*Ex div. | 

THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
Durinec THE Four WEEKS ENDED JAN. 4. 
[From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Disp1y, F.1.0., F.C.S.] 
I SULPHUR. AMMONIA 
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iH 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) || (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
= } Means. Means. . . 
Companres—DistR10Ts, Sista | maxi [tint |_— Means. S| mae; wiels ‘Means. 
mum. |mum.| Dec.| Dec. Dee. | Jan. | mum. |mum.} Dec. Dec. | Dec. Jan. || mum. | mum. | Dec. Dee. | Dec. | Jan. 
14] 21 | 28 | 4 4 | a | 8 | 4 || | 14 a | a3 '|"4 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— | | 
Notting Hill. . . « «6 «© « © © | 17°6 | 16°4/ 17°4/ 17°38) 17°3| 16°9|| 9°4 | 6°6 | 8°3 | 89 | 7°14 7°8 || 0-2} 0:0} 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0°0 
Camden Town. ... +s » 17°2 | 15°8| 16°8| 16-6} 16°6| 16°3| 12°5 | 7°9 |11°2 {11°83 |10°6 | 9°8 || 0-2) 0:0! 0-1 | 0-1 | 0-1 | 0°0 
ee ae ee ee ee et ee 16°7 | 16-0} 16°6| 16°3| 16°3| 16°2|| 17°0 | 5°38 |15°7 |13°6 |14°6 |14°7 || O°1 | 0°0 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0°0 
Bow. . . + + © © © © © © © «| 17°9 | 16°2| 16°9| 17°0} 17°4) 17°71) 18°5 | 7°1 | 9°9 | 8-7 | 9-4 110°8 || 0°6 | 0-0] 0-1 | 0-1 | 0°2 | 0°0 
Chelsea (Fulham). . .. . . . «| 16°9 | 16°0| 16°6} 16°3| 16°5| 16°2) 16°2 |11°2 |14°0 |13°6 | — (|15°1 || 0°6 | 0°0/ 0:0 | 0-1 | 0-0 | 04 
Do. (Nine Elms). . .. . . «| 17°0 | 159} 16°8) 16°3| 16°8).16°3|| 14°7 |10°0 |11°4 |10°6 |14°0 |11°5 || 0-8 | 0°0| 0-2} 0°3 | 0°5 | 02 
Kingsland Road . ... . . . «| 17°65 |16°0)| 17°1) 16°6 16°6| 16-3] 134 | 8°5 |10°1 {10-0 |10°8 | 9-9 | 0-4! 0-0] 0-2 | 0-2 | 0-2 | Ort 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) . . . | 17°1 | 15°3| 16°8}| 16°9| 16°5|15°7| 14°4 |10°3 |12°0 |14°4 |11°3 11°7 l 1°8| 0°6 | 1:3 | 0°6 1°3 | 10 
Do. (district main) . . . | 17°1 | 15°8| 16°9} 16°1| 16°3| 16°1|, 14°6 | 8°4 |13°0 |10°8 |13°3 13°1 ||} 1°2| 0°2/ 0-2! 0°8 1-0 | 09 
St. John’s Wood . .... . « «| 16°9 |15°6| 16°3) 15°9 16°4) 16°5|| 16°1 |11°2 |13°4 |13°4 |12°6 |12°6 || 0°6 | 0°0 | 0°3 | 6-2 | 0°83 02 
Lambeth Road. . ..... . «| 17°1 | 16°0/ 16°5| 16°3 16°7 | 16°3 17°1 |11°0 |18°5 |13°3 15-3 |11°9 || 0°38 | O°O] O-1 | 0-1 | O'1 | 0-2 
Westminster (cannel gas). . . . «| 21°3 | 20°1| 20-6} 20°4/ 20-4) 20°9|| 15°8 | 8°83 |10°5 [10-7 | 9-1 | 9°7 || 1-0} 0°0| 0-3 | 0-3 | 0°5 | 03 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— | | 
Peckham. . «ss ee + «© © © | 17°9 | 1604/1771) 1771 | 17-2) 16°8) 11-0 | 7-0 | 8-0 | 8-2 | 9-1 10-1 |) 0-3 | 0-0 | 0-1 | 0-2 | 0-1 0'1 
Tooley Street . . . « « « + « «| 17°2 | 161! 16°7| 16°5 | 16°3|16°4| 18°1 | 5-7 | 9°1 | 6°6 | 8-1 | 9°9 | 0°4| 0°0/ 0-3} 0°2/| 0:0) 01 
Clapham... .. + + ee « «| 16°7 | 16°1! 16°4| 16°83 | 16°5|16°4! 11°2| 7°7 | 9°5 |10°1 |10°4 | 9°8 |) 0-4] 0:0] 0°2] 0-0 | 0°0| 01 
Lewisham ...... . « « «| 17°83 | 16°3|16°6|16°6 | 16°6|16°7| 16°3 | 7°4 |11°7 | 9°3 |15°1 | 8-7 ! 0°4| 0-0} 0-2] 0-2 | 0°3/ 01 
Commercial Gas Company— | | \ 
Old Ford. . . . «6 ee © «| 17°5 | 15°0/ 17-1 | 16°8 | 16°5 | 17-0) 10°1 | 7°3 | 9:0 | 8°8 | 9°3 | 8-1 || 1-2] 0-0 | 0-0} 0-0 | 0°3 00 
St. George’s-in-the-East . . . . .| 16°7 | 15°4/16°6 eeieuee 16°3 | 9°1 sof 10°3 |12°7 Pos | 03} 0-0) 071) 071 * orl 
| | \} | 
SuLPHURETTED Hyprocen.—None on any occasion, PrREssvuRE.—In excess on all occasions. , 
Sulphur 


Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. 
not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pre 
and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1887. 


THE CROYDON GAS.WORKS PURCHASE. SCHEME AND THE 
a. ; _ _ POPULAR VOTE. . : 
main topic of interest this week in connection with gas 
hog is the state of affairs in Croydon, where the Corpora- 
a ie ratepayers, and the Gas Company are in the climax 
ral eir three-cornered struggle concerning the proposed 
nsfer. As for the Company, it would perhaps be more 





correct to say that their part of the transaction is so far done 


that they have but to wait for the other party to the contem- 


plated bargain. It was only at the end of last week, however, 
that it became known that the majority of the proprietors are 
willing to accept the terms offered on the part of the Cor- 
poration. The shareholders’ meeting, to consider the terms 
of purchase provisionally accepted by the Directors, was held 
on Thursday evening; and is described as having been “‘ very 
“noisy.” As usual in such circumstances, some of the 
shareholders present were aggrieved because they had not 
been more consulted upon the matter; and they were ac- 
cordingly disposed to upset the arrangements that had 
been concluded by the Board. When the principal resolu- 
tion was put to the meeting, the show of hands was 
equal, and the Chairman gave his casting vote in favour 
of the motion; whereupon a poll was demanded and was 
taken on the spot, with the result that a total of 3765 votes 
was recorded for the resolution and 776 only were given 
against it. So far as the Company are concerned, therefore, 
the question of transfer or no transfer is settled. It remains 
now to be seen what the ratepayers will do; and here there 
is plenty of room for doubt. 

It has been very evident all along that there exists in the 
borough a strong feeling of opposition to the proposal to 
pledge the rates for the purchase of the gas undertaking. In 
last week’s JournnaL there appeared a report of a ratepayers’ 
meeting called by this party, which was presided over by 
Dr. Alfred Carpenter, and which seems to have been very 
successful in its way—that is, the organizers managed to 
exclude everybody who might have said anything to disturb 
their preconceived views, and they strengthened each other's 
opinions most satisfactorily. The Chairman has taken a very 
active part in opposing the project; and as he seems to 
patronize the district from the lofty height of one who was 
an authority in the place before the Mayor and Corporation 
were created, his opinions have great weight. The opposition 
thus organized was used very effectively on Tuesday at the 
statutory meeting of ‘‘ owners and occupiers,” when, amid 
indescribable excitement and tumult, the proposal submitted 
by the Corporation was rejected, and the poll was demanded 
which will decide the question, at least fora time. Such a 
result is not surprising. When a gathering of people whose 
understanding of a question of this order can never have been 
very clear, has been talked to in tones of warning by two or 
three worthy and respected fellow-townsmen (who in reality 
know little more of the matter than any of their audience), it 
requires a better case and more powerful advocacy than 
the Corporation of Craydon can bring forward to induce 
acceptance of a proposal which involves unknown responsi- 
bilities. It is the unknown that is always dreaded. Probably 
if the real opinions of the majority of the sensible rate- 
payers of Croydon could be ascertained, they are at least as 
favourable to the Corporation as to their opponents—that is 
to say, a few minutes’ calm explanation would lead them to 
side with the former. We take this view because the people 
of the district who really have examined the question in all 
its bearings—viz., the Corporation—are of opinion that the 
purchase would be a good thing for the district. It must 
be very irritating to men like Alderman Barrow, who have 
mastered the subject, and given much time and trouble to 
the task of instructing their fellow-townsmen upon it, when 
they see their natural supporters turned away from reason by 
a flood of claptrap and nonsense. We have no interest in 
seeing the Croydon gas undertaking taken over by the Cor- 
poration—quite the contrary, for the Company are doing very 
well, and would probably in future serve the consumers better 
than a Committee of the Corporation. At the same time, it 
is pitiable to see honest ratepayers, who wish to act according 
to light, misled by men who, also with the best intentions, 
have themselves gone wrong for want of good leading, and 
who know no more of the real significance of the scraps of 
statistical information with which they garnish their remarks 
than does a child, playing with a box of letters, of the various 
languages that might be spelled out therewith. 

This time it is a physician who deems himself competent 
to lead a party in opposition to a gas-supply scheme prepared 
according to the best expert advice. Let us imagine the parts 
reversed, so that the physician is interested, say, in the erec- 
tion of a hospital which the majority of the Corporation 
(supposing them to have a voice in the matter) regard as 
unnecessary. One can easily imagine the scorn with which 
the physician would speak, from his superior knowledge, of 
the presumption of the lay mind that, with imperfect infor- 
mation, should reject his teaching. Dr. Alfred Carpenter and 
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every other ratepayer of Croydon has, of course, a perfect right 
to contest the policy of this gas purchase; but the position of 
the opposition is strong in proportion as they refrain from 
arguments and rely upon the conservative instinct of keeping 
to the old lines and shunning adventures. It is possible to 
feel much sympathy with people who are reluctant to embark 
upon a new enterprise until they are satisfied that an over- 
whelming case can be made out in its favour. This, it must 
be conceded, does not exist in the instance of Croydon. We 
would not be misunderstood in this respect. Doubtless the 
Corporation could acquire this property upon the published 
terms, and could make a profit upon the transaction; but 
there the justification for the transfer begins and ends. We 
do not accept the proposition that the prospect of making a 
profit is sufficient reason for the purchase of any trading con- 
cern out of money raised upon the security of the rates. If the 
majority of a community take such a view and act upon it, to 
the extinction of the local Gas Company, there is nothing to do 
but to submit. It is pre-eminently a question for the people, 
according to the present state of thelaw. If the majority agree 
to the transaction, they do not make it less objectionable in 
itself; and if they do not care for the venture—as seems to 
be the temper of a good many of the Croydon people—there 
is nothing to grieve over. In the case in point, some capital 
has been made out of the assumption that the Company are 
anxious to get rid of their property; but everybody knows 
that this is not so, and that the gas supply of the district will 
go on just the same as usual for all this agitation. 

Apart altogether from Croydon and the fate of the local gas 
purchase scheme, it is not a cheering reflection that, in so 
many questions of municipal politics, the ultimate decision 
rests with the many who do not know, and by whom the 
judgment of the well-instructed is liable to be overruled. 
Yet it must always be so, unless we are to accept the 
treasonable argument that in some things the majority must 
be controlled for their own good by those who see farther 
and know better than the crowd. At present, in respect of 
the matters which the law directs to be left to the voice of 
the majority, it is as though at the most critical moment the 
multitude were left without a leader. The forces of indiffer- 
ence are always joined with those of ignorance, prejudice, 
and faction ; and up to the present time the popular voice in 
social matters has generally been below the wishes of the 
best men of the community. It requires a leader in whom 
the community trust, to carry the majority of suffrages for a 
new departure. Once in a generation, perhaps, but not 
always so frequently, the conduct of public affairs passes into 
the hands or under the influence of a good man in whom the 
people have faith. In this man’s time markets are improved, 
parks and playgrounds are laid out, baths and washhouses 
rise in the thickly-peopled quarters of a town, public libraries 
offer a needed alternative to sordid pains and pleasures. 
He leads the people in the way of progress; and they 
gladly follow him. By-and-by comesa change. The reign of 
the economist begins. Anybody can pose as the ratepayers’ 
friend, and gain votes by promising to make small savings 
everywhere. It does not require any talent to follow the 
cheeseparing profession. Many of these new prophets arise ; 
but history does not record an example of much good done 
by them. These are the “small fry” of municipal politics, 
who make up the bulk of town councils and local boards, and 
whose aspirations are perfectly illustrated by the exclamation 
of the gentleman who declared that he should die in peace if 
he could see the rates of his native town reduced to half-a- 
crown in the pound. Rates can be kept down by neglecting 
drainage, street improvements, and other services that differ- 
entiate a civilized town from a settlement of Patagonians ; 
but it is a worthier as well as a more difficult task to educate 
people into the belief that it is right for them to spend money 
freely for the mental and material improvement of their 
generation. The man who can lead his fellows to this con- 
clusion is worth a thousand economists. Where such men 
exist, the ultimate appeal to the ratepayers is harmless ; when 
they are lacking, it is mischievous. In default of explicit 
information as to the results of towns’ meetings and polls 
since the era of municipal reform, it is vain to speak posi- 
tively ; but there is room, in the uncertainty, for holding the 
view that, on the whole, communities have probably lost 
quite as much as they have gained by this popular power of 
control over the actions of the local authorities. 


THE DURATION OF CHARGES. 


Ar the last meeting of the American Gaslight Association, 
Mr. A. B. Slater, of Providence, Rhode Island, read a paper 





upon “three-hour charges” (an abstract of which appears jy 
another column), which he has on previous occasions adyo. 
cated as a great advance in coal carbonization. We hay 
denied this assumption; pointing out that, having to del 
with a raw material of widely differing character, gas mana. 
gers cannot be expected to accept a ruling in a matter of this 
kind from one of their number. A practice that suits on 
place does not necessarily suit another; nor is every departure 
from settled usage necessarily an improvement. When, hoy. 
ever, Mr. Slater essayed to instruct the world at large in 
the mysteries of retort management, we gave him creiit 
for knowing what was good for himself, even if he was not 
in a position to instruct colleagues differently situated; 
but, judging from the report of his paper and the discus. 
sion thereon that appears in the American Gaslight Journal, 
there is room for doubt as to whether Mr. Slater has really 
justified his own practice in the eyes of his professional 
brethren. In the paper itself there is none of that careful 
comparison of plain data whereby true judgments may be 
arrived at respecting conflicting practices. No statistics are 
offered—the only definite statements contained in the paper 
being some observations of the late Major Dresser, dated 
1878, upon the merits of the Dieterich generator furnace, 
then a novelty; and the reader is left in utter darkness as 
to why Mr. Slater prefers three-hour charges, unless it is 
because he likes this style. He even contradicts himself; for 
in one place he says that the ‘common notion” that high 
heats are necessary for working off three-hour charges is 
‘‘erroneous.” Later, however, he says that when he first 
started working with his present furnaces, four-hour charges 
were the rule. “But finding we had no difficulty in 
“securing almost any degree of heat desired,” the shorter 
time was adopted ; thus plainly implying that higher heats 
are necessary in such a case, which is the ‘common 
“notion.” It is not pleasant to be called old-fashioned, and to 
have similar contemptuous qualifications applied to one, for 
upholding ‘‘common notions” which are first denied and 
then corroborated in this way. As to the rest of the ques- 
tion, besides working at a high heat, Mr. Slater charges 
lightly, and does not care to work off the last of the gas from 
his coal. He has a happy band of stokers who do not notice 
the difference between drawing and charging every three 
hours instead of at longer intervals. He probably uses more 
fuel than would be necessary for longer charges, and, of 
course, gets a larger yield per mouthpiece; but, as pointed 
out by Mr. Littlehales in the discussion, the only possible 
advantage of the short as compared with the long charge 
system is derived from getting more work out of the men for 
their money, and the slight economy of capital due to increas- 
ing the production per retort. In most places, if not in Pro- 
vidence, stokers require to be paid for. the work they do; and 
everywhere duration of carbonization depends upon the 
character of the coal—the firing being taken as equally good 
in all cases. If gas has to be made from a light shaly coal 
that will work off in one or two hours, there is no need to 
prolong the operation; but with the heavy, strong coking 
coals chiefly used in England and where English coals are 
bought for gas-making, all attempts to hasten the process of 
carbonization from the accepted six hours have failed to 
show positive advantage, while the immense trouble of stopped 
pipes has seldom failed to throw its weight into the other 
scale. This is the ‘‘ conclusion of the whole matter.” 


GAS COMPETITION AT TONG. 


A REMARKABLE case of competition in gas supply formed the 
subject of recent legal proceedings, which were reported in the 
last number of the Journan. It appears that in the district 
of Tong there is a worsted manufacturer, who has for the last 
thirty years rejoiced in a cheap supply of gas from the works 
of the Bradford Corporation—cheap, that is, in comparisol 
with the price charged by the Drighlington and Gildersome 
Gas Company, who supply the same district. We are left m 
ignorance howor why this particular factory owner occupies this 
favoured position ; but it is on record that he recently decided 
to share his privileges with other residents of the locality, 
and consequently for this purpose put down a main alongside 
the road, laying open a trench 60 yards long. From certail 
statements in Court, it seems that, upon sight of this act of 
defiance of their rights, the Drighlington Company put them- 
selves into communication with the Bradford Corporation; 
but probably received answer to the effect that the Corpor 


tion only own to an obligation to supply gas to their cus . 


tomer, the worsted manufacturer, whose premises, oF at 
least a part thereof, must be in their district, and that they 
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could not undertake any responsibility for what this consumer 
chose to do with the gas after he had it. Then the Com- 
pany return to the intruder and proceed against him by the 
quickest process at their command. As the offending main 
was laid alongside, and not actually in the highway—or at 
least that portion of it which is macadamized and used for 
traffic—the Drighlington Company could only succeed upon 
the technical ground of obstruction ; and this they did—the 
offender being fined 5s., with costs. A case for appeal 
was granted; but the farther the matter goes the worse 
it will in all probability be for the intruder. At the same 
time—as we pointed out in connection with the Pocklington 
case—the state of the law is anything but satisfactory as to 
the way in which the vague, but absolute rights of statutory 
Gas Companies are to be secured and enforced. The inten- 
tion of the Legislature is that so long as a protected Gas 
Company discharge their obligations faithfully, they shall not 
be disturbed by competition ; but, as a matter of fact, com- 
petition with such a Company, provided it is in collusion 
with the Local Authorities, is capable of giving considerable 
trouble to a small Gas Company before it is stamped out. 
The worst of this state of things is the expense and anxiety 
it inflicts upon unsuspecting people who fail to realize at the 
outset the strength of the position occupied by a legally 
established Company, and are consequently sometimes led 
into a course of action that can only end in disaster. Traps 
of this kind are good for lawyers; but bad for everybody else. 


THE PORTSMOUTH GAS EXPLOSION. 


Ir would be idle to ignore the fact that such occurrences as 
the lamentable explosion of gas at the Cambridge Barracks, 
Portsmouth, afford a handle to electric lighting partizans 
wherewith to hold gas lighting up to the public as a 
dangerous system. It had been hoped that before this the 
public would have been in possession of the facts of the 
disaster, and would thereby have been in a position to form 
a true opinion as to its cause. So far as present information 
extends, it seems evident that the explosion, although serious 
in its effects, and accompanied by circumstances that have very 
rightly attracted general attention, was due to the simplest 
and most ordinary of the conditions which have been recog- 
nized as conducive to such catastrophes. Old and defec- 
tive fittings and utter carelessness have, in combination, 
wrecked many buildings and killed many men before this 
event; and so long as they are met with in the land, 
It is satisfactory to 
observe that this view of the affair is a general one, and 
that not even the most hysterical of newspaper writers has 
ventured to use it as a pretence for an indictment of gas 
lighting. When the official investigations have been finished, 
it is possible that they may be found to contain something to 
guide, as they will certainly to warn consumers and gas- 
fitters in respect of future dealings with complaints of a 
“strong smell of gas.” The gas notifies its own presence in 
a most commanding way, to be neglected only at the peril of 
the ignorant and careless. It is reported that as a result of 
this occurrence the gas-fittings in all the Portsmouth Barracks 
and in the Dockyard are to be overhauled. It would be a 
good thing if this proceeding were followed elsewhere, and so 
an isolated disaster be made to conduce to general security. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Accorpine to the latest and most trustworthy information 
obtainable yesterday, there was considerable probability that 
the appointment of Water Examiner, vacant by the unexpected 
death of Sir Francis Bolton, would be conferred on Dr. Edward 
Frankland. Should the Local Governmcnt Board, influenced 
by a higher authority, take this step, criticism will be invoked 
by the striking contrast between the first appointment to the 
post and that which now ensues. The qualifications of an 
engineer and of an analytical chemist have little in common ; 
and it is difficult to understand how Sir Francis Bolton can 
be satisfactorily succeeded by Dr. Frankland. The Metro- 
Polis Water Act, 1871, under which the appointment is 
made, directs that there shall be ‘a Water Examiner,” 
Who is to be “a competent and impartial person.” The 
Word “analyst” does not occur, as would naturally be 
= case if it were intended that the officer in question 
8 ould himself subject the water to an examination of an 
at character. On the word “impartial” we need not 
ph ; but it will strike most people that Dr. Frankland is 
ommitted to views in respect to the water supply which he 











is necessarily concerned to defend, though we admit that his 
declared conceptions on the subject have undergone some 
modification within the last few years. If a chemist is 
required for the post, certainly there are other scientific 
authorities in that department of knowledge who are equally 
qualified with Dr. Frankland, and less likely to be biassed 
by preconceived notions. Apart from all personal considera- 
tions, it is evident that if Dr. Frankland, or any other chemist, 
receives the appointment, the duties of the office must be 
discharged in a very different manner from that which was 
observed by Sir F. Bolton. We can hardly conceive, from 
our reading of the statutes concerned, that such a change is 
consonant with the spirit of the enactment. The Act of 1871 
prescribes the appointment of a Water Examiner to ascertain 
whether or not the Companies ‘‘ have complied with the 
“requirements of section 4 of the Metropolis Water Act, 
** 1852.” This section specifies that ‘every Company shall 
“ effectually filter all water supplied by them within the 
‘** Metropolis for domestic use.” That the “‘ Examiner” is 
not necessarily an analyst seems implied by the condition in 
the Act of 1871 that the Company concerned may be 
“represented by some officer’? on the occasion of each 
examination ; and still further by the existence of a distinct 
section giving power to the Board of Trade at any time to 
‘‘ appoint a competent person to inquire into and report on 
‘‘the quality of the water furnished by any Company.” If 
the Water Examiner were expected to do this, it would surely 
be signified in the section which prescribes the appointment 
of such an officer, 

The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London are 
going to “dig a well.” If they find water, they purpose in 
the first instance to supply the Artizans’ Dwellings in Petti- 
coat Square. These dwellings are their own property; and 
the charge levied by the New River Company for the present 
supply is stated to be £100 per annum. The cost of the well, 
with the requisite pump and other appliances, is estimated at 
about £2100. ‘The anticipated depth is ‘‘some few hundred 
“‘ feet ;” and, of course, the supply is to come from the chalk. 
Reckoning interest, sinking fund, and working expenses, it is 
very doubtful whether the Commissioners will practise much 
economy by dispensing with the services of the New River Com- 
pany. But they havea further object in view, which is to ascer- 
tain whether, by means of what are called artesian borings, 
they can obtain any considerable quantity of water of proper 
quality from the strata beneath the City. If they can see their 
way to accomplish this end, their next consideration will be 
whether they are in a position legally to supply water to the 
inhabitants of the City and to take payment for the same. 
The Commissioners are thus seeking to arm themselves with 
a competing supply, wherewith to force the New River Com- 
pany into a reduction of rates. The merchants and ware- 
housemen of the City are, if possible, to be relieved in respect 
to their water-rates, and are not to pay in proportion to their 
assessment. But the whole question turns upon the legal 
right of the Commissioners to supply water to private con- 
sumers, and make a charge for the same. They can supply 
their own premises ; and they can erect pumps and fountains 
for public use. But the extent to which they can even give 
water away will perhaps prove to be limited, for the reason 
that a gratuitous supply would be gratuitous only in name. 
If the Commissioners can legally give away water to one 
householder, they can give to the whole City, and take 
the money back by a general charge upon the ratepayers. 
This would simply be charging for the supply by a circuitous 
instead of a direct method ; and public authorities everywhere 
could do the same. But the whole affair, from the standpoint 
of the civic authorities, is based on the narrowest possible 
view of a great public question. The Commissioners are 
essentially a department of the Corporation ; and the latter 
ought to recognize the fact that the water supply of a city is 
something more than a question of how many gallons are 
consumed in a particular house, or in somebody's office. 
Let the New River Company withdraw from the scene. Let 
all their distributory plant within the City area become 
merely so much old iron buried. Will the artesian wells 
now contemplated by the Commissioners of Sewers provide 
a constant high-pressure service available for all the fire 
hydrants in the streets and lanes of the City, such as 
will send unbroken jets of water 90 feet into the air? 
If the Company go and the Commissioners come, what then ? 
Supposing no huge conflagration sweeps through the City, at 
what cost will the immunity be secured, and on what basis 
will the charge be levied? The supply must be made effi- 
cient in all respects, or disaster will ensue. If the present 
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supply is actually superseded, water must yet be paid for, 
whether by meter or any other method. If the expenditure, 
or any part of it, falls on the public rates, then rateable value 
must bear so much of the burden. If the City authorities are 
not prepared to enter on the formidable task of giving a supply 
in all respects equal to that which now exists, of what use 
is it to dig deep wells and make big speeches? There are 
numerous wells already, and one more will make little differ- 
ence. The fuss made over this Petticoat Square business is 
ridiculous. The only real factor in the case is that some of 
the well-to-do members of the richest City in the world are 
grumbling at the price they pay for water. It is true they 
drink but little of it, although they could have more for the 
same money. 

The Metropolitan Board took a leap on Friday last. In 
defiance of the Duke of Westminster and a yet greater man 
—Mr. J. F. B. Firth—they opened the tenders for the con- 
struction of the great precipitation works at Barking Creek ; 
and forthwith formed themselves into a Committee for the 
consideration of the same. After a debate in camera, the 
Board accepted the lowest tender (that of Messrs. J. Mowlem 
and Co.), and thus settled the whole question, so far as the 
northern sewage is concerned. The several tenders ran very 
close to each other; and the one accepted is for £406,000, 
which is understood to fall below the amount estimated by 
Sir J. Bazalgette. This prompt decision answers more than one 


purpose. It discourages opposition and obviates delay. Had ° 


the tender been referred to a Committee in the ordinary way, 
opponents of the scheme would have seized their opportunity, 
and an active agitation would have been set on foot to stop 
the entire scheme. Controversy is now precluded, and action is 
determined upon. The works are to be executed in eighteen 
months—a marvellously short time for a project demanding 
so great an outlay. Out of the seven firms who tendered, 
two put in a plea for an extension of the period. The Board 
have been quick in this matter. The time allowed for send- 
ing in the tenders had to be lengthened by a week; the 
interval allowed after the issue of the advertisement being 
found insufficient for completing the calculations. It is 
expected that the Engineer’s order will be issued in a fort- 
night, from which period the eighteen months will date. 
The contract plans and specifications are now in hand for 
the Crossness works, which will take the southern sewage. 
Tenders for this part of the undertaking will be invited ere 
long; and the entire outlay for the two sets. of works 
is reckoned at three-quarters of a million. Five steam- 
ships of a special build will have to be constructed to 
carry off the sludge, or precipitated matter, to the open 
sea. The precipitating process consists in the applica- 
tion of 3-7 grains of lime and one grain of proto-sulphate 
of iron to each gallon of sewage, according to the pro- 
cess devised by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, the Board’s Chemist. 
During the summer heats, the effluent from the precipitating 
tanks will be further treated with manganate of soda and 
sulphuric acid. The annual cost of the entire scheme, includ- 
ing capital charges and current expenditure, is reckoned at 
£118,000 per annum. The chemical part of the method has 
been approved by Sir F. Abel, Dr. Odling, Dr. Alexander 
Williamson, and Dr. Dupré. The requisite works, which are 
extensive and unique, have been designed by Sir J. Bazal- 
gette. The experimental treatment of 9 million gallons of 
sewage per day at Crossness is to be continued for another 
three months, at a cost not to exceed £150 per week. The 
object in this instance appears to be that of ascertaining the 
manurial value of the sludge. Some of the testimony on this 
point is rather encouraging ; and if the farmers will only be 
good enough to take away the sludge and lay it on their land, 
the Board will be saved the expense of sending it to sea. 








Last Tuesday, among the members elected at the monthly ballot 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, was Mr. Julius Pazzani, 
Engineer of the Amsterdam works of the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association. It may be remembered that in the last volume of the 
JOURNAL (pp. 20-22) we described and gave plans of the two gas- 
works Mr. Pazzani has-built—the Haarlemmerweg and the Nieuwer 
Amstel works. 


THERE will shortly be a vacancy in the managership of the 
Lewes Gas- Works, owing to the appointment of Mr. J. Hammond 
as Manager and Resident Engineer to the Eastbourne Gas Com- 
pany. in succession to Mr. F. A. Darlington, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 

Ve understand that there were nearly thirty applicants for the 
post. Mr. Hammond (who is a member of an old and respected 
Lewes family) has been Manager of the gas-works in the county 
town for the past eleven years, and has been specially successful in 
the treatment of residual products. 


Essays, Commentaries, and Aebietos, 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKE7. 

(For Stock aNnD SuHareE List, see p. 127.) 
Tur. state of the Money Market continues quiet. For the Stock 
Exchange settlement concluded in the past week there was a fajy 
demand, but at no time was there anything approaching the 
slightest degree of stringency; and now the settlement is over, 
money is quite easy. The chief markets on the Exchange hay, 
been rather irregular and fluctuating. Perhaps the best of them 
has been the Home Railway department. The dividends declared 
have been on the whole satisfactory; and this, coupled with the 
expectation of better trade and traffic this year, causes them to be 
but little offered. The Foreign.Market has been up and down, 
The focus of interest has naturally been the Prussian Army Bill; 
and its rejection, and the consequent dissolution of the Chamber, 
caused a slight depression, although the fate of the measure had 
been pretty well a certainty for some time past. It is equally 
certain, however, that the proposed augmentation of the forces will 
be carried out, either with or without the aid of the new Chamber; 
and if our view that a strong Prussia is as great a guarantee of the 
peace of Europe as a strong France is a menace to it be correct, 
the result should be beneficial. Business in the Gas and Water 
departments during the week has been fair ; and the former has 
gained strength—Gaslight and Coke and Imperial Continental 
especially vindicating the opinion we expressed last week (in 
violation of our habitual abstention fiom the pitfall of prophecy) 
that they would get better. Water stocks were very moderately 
dealt in at fair prices; and quotations have remained steady and 
unchanged throughout the week. Tracing the daily progress 
on the Exchange, we note that the general tendency on Monday 
was to firmness, especially in Rails; but the Foreign Market was 
unsettled, and gave way. Gas was fairly active; and prices 
throughout were good. Imperial Continental rose 14; and Gas. 
light 4} per cent. debentures, 1. Very little was transacted in 
Water; but prices were satisfactory. Tuesday was a good day for 
everything. The Funds rose, Home Railways were very buoyant, 
and the Foreign Market quite recovered from the previous day’s fall, 
There was less done in Gas; but the tendency was still upward, and 
Imperial Continental advanced 1 more. Water was busier ; but, 
beyond general firmness, there wasno particularfeature. Wednesday 
brought a reaction from the previous day’s buoyancy ; the tone being 
set by the Foreign Market, and the rest sympathizing, so that the 
Funds lost half of what they had gained on Tuesday. Gas was very 
quiet, but firm ; and Imperial Continental again rose 1. Water stocks 
were hardly noticed. On Thursday, there was a more or less general 
recovery from the depression of the preceding day; and most 
descriptions closed firmer. Gas stocks were a shade more active; 
and though quotations remained unchanged, all transactions were 
marked at very good prices. Water again presented nothing to 
call for notice. The daily fluctuations to which all the principal 
departments were subjected continued on Friday ; and everything 
that had advanced on ‘Thursday receded now. Business was brisker 
in Gas. Gaslight “A” was done at 2434—the best of the week— 
and the quotation rose 1; while all other issues dealt in showed 
marked firmness. Water again was unnoticeable. Saturday was 
decidedly flat; and though the Funds did not undergo any change, 
all other departments had a fall. Transactions in Gas were more 
limited ; but the firmness was unabated. Gaslight ‘*H” rose 1; and 
the buying price of Imperial Continental was advanced 1, Water 
was again a blank. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE COMPARATIVE DANGER OF GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING—A THERMO- 
ELECTRIC BATTERY—THE BERNSTEIN SYSTEM OF LIGHTING—DOMESTIC 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 

As may well have been expected, the recent gas explosions at 

Portsmouth and elsewhere (which have during the last few months 

demonstrated once more that gas, like all other useful servants, is 

troublesome, and even dangerous, when not rigidly kept in its 
place) have been gleefully seized upon by the electricians, and used 
to point a very obvious moral. Of course it is known that in the 
great majority of cases gas explosions are due to gross carelessness} 
but it is going far beyond the mark to assert, as does the Electrical 

Review, that “‘ very much more care than is ordinarily exercised 

is required in its management in indoor installations; very much 

more care and supervision . . . . than is required, on con- 
siderations of safety to life, for electric lighting installations.” 

Our contemporary goes on to speculate whether it is not in- 

ecumbent upon “the authorities” to supplant gas lighting in 

public buildings ‘by its safer and more efficient substitute.” 

It will strike most people that this is a very large deduction 

from a very small fact. In reality, if we remove from the 

category all those fatalities in which foolishness on the part 
of the victims has been the conducing cause, it will be seen 
that electric lighting has even now been very much more deadly 
than gas; and if it were only as generally used, scarcely a day 
would pass without bringing fresh proofs of this contention. The 
fact is that the experience of three or four generations has not 
sufficed to convince a small residuum of fools that it is inexpedient 
to search for an escape of gas with a naked light. The elimination 
of fools of this order is a tedious and painful process. They will 
all be gone in time; but while they exist the community will still 
be occasionally shocked with reports of fire and disaster caused by 








their insensate proceedings. Of those who are killed by electricity, 
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a 
on the other hand, it is safe to say that while some have con- 
tributed to their own destruction by rashness, the warning of 
s not nearly so clear and significant as is the smell of 


danger i : 
escaping gas. A few days since, for example, an errand-boy 
Suployed at a shop in Regent Street was killed either directly or 


indirectly—the evidence offered to the coroner's jury was incon- 
elusive upon the point—by the electric lighting arrangements of 
the Grosvenor Light Company. It appears that the shop in ques- 
tion and one next door were lighted by the Company, who work 
the Gaulard-Gibb system ; and one day the light in one of these 
places went out, and “ flames 10 feet long,” as a witness testified, 
issued from the cupboard where the battery (i.e., the secondary 

generator or transformer) was kept. The occupants were naturally 

alarmed; but did not know what to do. Advised upon the spur of 

the moment to ‘‘cut it off,” they replied that they did not know 

how; and the last act of the ill-fated errand-boy was to dash 

upstairs and on to the roof to cut the wires, by his master’s order. 

+ next event was the fall of the lad through a skylight, from the 

effect of which he died. He had stripped the wire, and tried to cut 

it; but fell dead before he could effect his purpose. The interest- 

ing problem now comes up for consideration: How many genera- 

tions must have experience of the right way to treat electric 

lighting plant before such occurrences will be wholly avoided ? 

Acurious hybrid electrical and gas battery is described by Mr. 
Legh 8. Powell in the Electrical Review. He fills a flat-bottomed 
vessel with a saturated solution of copper sulphate, and places on 
the bottom a disc of copper connected to a well-insulated terminal 
wire leading up through the liquid. A second copper disc is sus- 
pended on the surface of the liquid by means of a copper tube fixed 
to its centre, which tube is perforated near where it joins the plate 
so as to form a gas-burner for heating the latter when suitably con- 
nected to a gas supply. Rivets passing through this plate may also 
be used to better conduct the heat to the water surface. An upper 
plate, forming a cover, will tend to keep the lower one hotter. 
When the surface plate is heated, electro-motive force is set up 
between this and the cold plate in the bottom of the jar, and copper 
is dissolved from the former and deposited upon the latter. The 
electro-motive force is not great; and the action upon the plates is 
proportionately small. The most remarkable effect is the con- 
stancy of this force. If the energy of the arrangement could be 
increased, this mode of generating electricity directly by thermo- 
chemical action might be practically useful; but if this cannot be 
done, the battery might, it is suggested, still be made useful as a 
standard of electro-motive force, which is difficult to obtain. 

Some attention has lately been drawn to the improvements 
introduced by Mr. Bernstein in his low-resistance incandescent 
lamps, the essential feature of which is the comparatively large 
area of the carbon conductors which give the light, and which are 
so far distinguishable from the Edison arrangement that they can- 
not be called filaments. These Bernstein lamps have a high 
economical efficiency; but the system has possessed certain draw- 
backs. The lamps are worked in series, for instance, whereby all 
the current passes through every lamp in succession; so that the 
breakage of one carbon in an installation has caused the extinction 
ofall the lamps. Mr. Bernstein now claims to have overcome this 
difficulty by devising a shunt, composed of a small pellet of a 
mixture of oxide of mercury with carbon powder. This preparation 
is contained in a closed capsule, and is joined to the lamp circuit in 
such a way that its resistance (which is much greater than that of 
the carbon) sends nearly all the current through the latter. When 
the carbon is broken, however, the current is thrown into the shunt 
and fuses the powder ; thereby reducing the resistance to less than 
that of the lamp carbon. Consequently, the current passes to the 
others ; for the action, though long to describe, is performed instan- 
taneously. This is a specimen of the difficulties with which elec- 
tricians are now engaged in grappling. 

From time to time we have na note of the progress of appli- 
ances designed to utilize electric light and power for domestic 
purposes, as these have been developed upon a commercial scale by 
M. Aboilard, the Parisian manufacturing electrician who has made 
& specialty of electrical apparatus de luxe. A glance at the prices 
asked for these fittings gives the best idea of their character and 
chances of securing popular favour. Thus it sounds very promising 
when we are told, without reference to detail, that “sociable” 
tricycles driven and lighted by electricity derived from secondary 
batteries may be purchased of a Parisian maker; but when one 
learns that the price of such an outfit is at least £200, the matter 
assumes a different aspect. A portable lamp to burn five hours 
costs 150 frs., or about £6. A miner’s lamp costs £4. The 
cheapest articles are M. Aboilard’s electric jewels—scarf-pins and 
brooches—which, with pocket accumulator ‘and battery, cost only 
25 frs., or about a sovereign ; but then they are the most useless. 
At the same time, it is probable that M. Aboilard does a better 
business in these toys than in tricycles at £200 each. 





ae W. Txomson’s Improve CaLortmeTer.—In reference to 
the “ Note” on this subject which appeared in the Journat last 
Week, it may be well to point out that the instrument to which 
7 B. Donkin has called attention is the one devised by Mr. W. 
omson, of the Chemical Laboratory of the Royal Institution, 
anchester, and described in the Journat for July 6 and Dee. 21 
ms - Ry 1s a rather curious circumstance that the first calorimeter 
oe have been brought out many years ago by Mr. Lewis 
ag M.R.C.S., who was so frequent a contributor to the 
inrodnn in its early days, and the second—the improved form— 
duced by a gentleman bearing a very similar name. 


THE EAST GREENWICH GAS-WORKS. 
In the first number of the Journat for 1886, there appeared a 
description, with plans, of the East Greenwich station of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, which sufficiently explained the general 
design of these new works. During the past year the construction 
of the first section of gas-making plant at this station has been 
steadily pushed on, with a view to lighting up for the present winter. 
One of the most important operations of the year was the connec- 
tion of the new works with the Old Kent Road establishment, 
which was intended to be used as the gasholder station until the 
huge gasholder in course of erection at East Greenwich is com- 
leted. The 48-inch main connecting the two works was laid by 
essrs. Docwra and Son, who have been the general contractors 
for the ground and building work of the new station; and after 
many difficulties had been overcome (the gravest being the passage 
of Deptford Creek), the system was finally joined up on the 15th 
ult. The season was then so far advanced that it was decided to 
do without the new works for another year, although they were all 
ready for gas making, with a slow fire under the retorts. It has 
been a pinch for the old stations for a week or two, owing to the 
severe weather which set in about Christmas; and the gasholder 
room has been none too large. The worst of the winter is now 
over, however, so far at least as gas making is concerned; and the 
new works will not be wanted for another year, by which time they 
will have their own storeage. Next winter the Company’s eastern 
districts, in which the consumption is increasing very rapidly, will 
want more gas than they could easily get from anywhere but the 
new works. 

To begin at the beginning—with the landing of the coal—it may 
be said that the most complete part of the new works is the jetty. 
The one arm of this structure that has been finished will berth two 
steamers, one on each side; but it is only intended at first to use 
the outside berth, for which alone the hydraulic cranes are fitted. 
There are three of these, all fixed at the base, and so placed as to 
command the hatchways of any steamer chartered for the Com- 
pany. The buckets will hold a ton of coal; and each crane may be 
worked at the rate of 65 lifts an hour. So that when all are in full 
work, vessels can be discharged at the rate of about 200 tons an 
hour. There are two lines of metals in the upper deck for the coal 
train, and one more will be laid for the inside berth when required. 
The metals are laid to the standard 4 ft. 8}in. gauge; and the 
trucks will carry a load of 5 tons, and will be weighed on a bridge 
as they leave the jetty. All the machinery is placed under cover 
on the lower deck of the jetty. It consists of a high and low pres- 
sure non-condensing steam-engine, with the necessary pumps, & 
fine Galloway boiler, and the crane machinery. The accumulator 
stands at the future centre of the pier, and will command both 
arms. There was a good deal of settlement when some parts of 
the pier and other structures on the works were first built; but, in 
every case, as soon as anything of the kind was observed—and it 
was expected, from the nature of the subsoil—the sinking portions 
were loaded up in excess of the permanent charge, and allowed to 
go as far as they would until they found their bearing. As nothing 
has been unduly hurried, the result is that every structure on what 
was found to be a most uncomfortable site has by this time become 
as firm as a rock, 

The first section of the railway from the jetty has been completed 
up to and through the retort-house ; the machinery has been tried 
by discharging a barge or two of coal; and all this part of the plant 
could be set to work at very brief notice. The retort-house is also 
ready; and as stated above, there has been a fire in the first section 
of 15 settings, although there has not been any colour in the retorts. 
It is a fine retort-house, now that it is ready for work—light and 
airy, and yet it will in all probability be fairly snug. It has two 
sections, each of 15 settings of 10 retorts, in the old style of vertical 
double rows which is known as the Imperial pattern. The set- 
tings are fired with generator furnaces, one to each end, and the 
secondary air is to be heated in the simplest fashion by passing 
up on one side of the pier supporting the bottom retort, while the 
waste gases pass down on the other side to the flue leading to the 
main flue, which is underneath. There is a chimney at each end 
of the section. The retort settings are of the simplest character. 
The flame will rise clear of all obstruction from the ignition nozzles 
over the generator to the arch of the bench; and the heat will then 
divide—one-half going on each side over the top retort and down 
outside it and all the lower ones, to the recuperator already des- 
cribed. The staunchness of the dividing partition between the air 
and gases in the latter is assured by building it of two split bricks, 
placed on edge to break joint. In view of the great fuel economy 
of the tall setting of tens, even with direct-acting furnaces—expe- 
rience of which at Rotherhithe led Mr. Frank Livesey to say before 
The Gas Institute that they were as good in this respect as gene- 
rators—it is to be expected that with a good generator these new 
East Greenwich settings will show a surpassingly good fuel account. 
The retorts are fitted with self-sealing lids; and the hydraulic main 
is in independent sections of every bench. It is fitted with Livesey 
and Tanner’s arrangement for taking off the tar and liquor; and all 
the tar from 150 mouthpieces will be drawn off through a 2-inch 
pipe. In this way nine-tenths of the tar obtained from the coal 
will be run off into a tank at one end of the house, which is at a 
sufficient elevation to fill trucks or barges by gravity. Only the 
small remainder of the tar which comes down in the foul-gas main 
and condensers will require to be pumped. The liquor-tanks are 
in the bays formed by the pillars of the viaduct, and are capacious, 
as Mr. Frank Livesey prefers to use a great deal of water—as 
much as 80 gallons to the ton—in his washers and scrubbers. A 
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set of West’s most improved steam stoking machinery is ready for 

work when required. 

The.condensers, washer, and scrubbers for the first section of the 
plant are ready; and so is the pumping and exhausting machinery. 
The latter is contained in an unpretentious house, and is the best of 
its kind, without superfluity of refinement. The Galloway boilers 
are fed by a self-acting device, which keeps the water at a deter- 
mined level. The exhausters are not large, as Mr. Livesey prefers 
moderate-sized exhausters, and several of them, to monster 
machines. The purifiers, six in number, including catch-boxes, 
stand in line, with the oxide revivifying shed alongside them. A 
travelling roof of corrugated iron is arranged to pass from end to 
end of the line, so that the men who have to work in the purifiers 
are protected from the weather while material is being removed or 
replaced. Otherwise the boxes are exposed. This completes the 
gas-making plant actually finished and ready for work. It is all 
substantial, neat, and strong; and if a question is asked as to the 
reason for this or that feature, an answer is forthcoming. 
Drawings and detailed descriptions of all the novel plant and 
arrangements of these works will be published in the JouRNAL as 
soon as the necessary preparations are completed. 

The subsidiary work upon the yard and river front is in pro- 
gress; but it takes a vast amount of effort to make a sensible 
impression upon this wilderness. Still, a visitor can see many 
indications of what the place will be like when it is in proper 
order. There will be a fine quay along the river ; the latest method 
of construction adopted for the river wall—concrete blocks upon 
sheet piling—being quite satisfactory. Thus the foreshore is being 
reclaimed, and a clear frontage substituted for muddy shallows. 
The greater part of the surface intended to be occupied by buildings 
is, of course, untouched ; but the main thoroughfares and working 
places are being brought into shape by degrees. 

Looming vast against the sky is the skeleton of the great holder, 
or rather of the framework upon which the dome will rest. The 
dome has a rise of 20 feet, and the top rim of the tank is 15 feet 
above the present level of the ground; so that, seen from a short 
distance, the whole structure stands in bold relief, with the sky 
visible through the forest of beams and struts on which the crown 
sheeting is now being laid. Enough of the side sheeting already 
finished can be seen to show that the contractors (Messrs. S. 
Cutler and Sons) are making a capital job of it. The top curb 
of the inner lift of the holder—a stiff steel plate—and the work in 
connection with it, looks altogether like shipbuilding work rather 
than gasholder making. Nothing has yet been done towards the 
erection of the standards; but when the whole huge mass is up, 
it will darken the sky in the vicinity like a mountain of iron. The 
general design of the holder is similar to that of the last Kent Road 
holder, of which this is, in point of fact, an expansion, as it adheres 
in all essential respects to the principles enunciated by Mr. George 
Livesey in connection with the design of this pioneer work. Here 
is the peculiar curve of the dome—flattened in the middle, and 
more rounded near the curb—as suggested to Mr. Livesey by his 
experiments with an india-rubber sheet stretched over the open 
end of a large pipe, and put under air-pressure. Here are the 
small base-plates for the vertical guides, which cannot but attract 
notice, by their apparent insufficiency, from anybody who has 
grown accustomed to the old-fashioned cast-iron columns. One 
cannot help wondering what the cast-iron columns would be like 
that would keep up a holder of this height and size. Looking at 
this fine piece of work, however, a certain sense of rest and finality 
comes over one. This is the ultimate development of gasholder 
construction for the present. It will be some time before any 
engineer wants to build one so much larger that the Livesey system 
of trussing the framework will be as manifestly superseded as this 
has superseded the old cast-iron column framing. Till then, there- 
fore, we may rest assured that for the largest-sized holders the 
diagonal system of framing holds the field. 

There is little more to be said respecting the East Greenwich 
works, until the day when the great Sole shall rise with all its 
four lifts, and the yet fresh brickwork of the retort-stacks shall 
grow grimy with work, while the steamers rise lighter beside the 
jetty. The proof of the design and of the workmanship lies in the 
working thereof. Structurally, the new station is sound; and the 
plant is well and economically laid out. A very great deal of 
money has been spent here during the past three years, not one 
penny of which has so far returned anything to the Company ; nor 
will the establishment pay for itself for some time to come. Mean- 
while, the Company have gone on their even way as though nothing 
but the ordinary extensions were being carried out year by year. 
The profit on the new business has paid for all. Matters have been 
very nicely timed for the starting of the works at the commence- 
ment of next winter. Neither in gas making nor in storeage plant 
has the Company any other reserve; but when this station is 
finally equipped and put to work, the continued expansion of the 
requirements of the district will be met by an almost automatic 
operation of growth. This, the last benefit which the skill and 
foresight of Mr. George Livesey have provided for the South Metro- 
politan Company, worthily rounds off the tale of his engineering 
services; while in Mr. Frank Livesey’s hands the intentions of 
p> oma of these model works will find conscientious and safe 

ment. 








Tue will of the late Mr. 0. E. Coope, who was for some years 
Chairman of the East London Water Company, has lately been 


Hotes, 


Tur ConNECTION oF LIGHTNING CoNDUCTORS AND Gas-Pipgg, 

The French Minister of Public Instruction recently submitted jp 
the Académie des Sciences an important question concerning th, 
fitting of lightning conductors for public schools and other | 
buildings. It appears that a departmental commission representej 
to the Minister that it was necessary in a particular case to connegt 
all the iron stairs and other internal metal-work of a school buildi 
to the lightning conductors, so as to prevent the danger of lightning 
leaving the outside conductors, and striking through walls or roof 
at the insulated metal inside. The Minister logically concluge 
that if this was done for one building, it should be done for all 
similarly circumstanced; and as this action would involve the 
expenditure of a considerable sum, he asked the opinion of the 
Academy upon the point. The Committee to whom the question 
was referred have reported to the effect that it is indispensable for 
the perfect protection of buildings from lightning that the conduetors 
should be well connected with all important metallic masses inside, 
The case applies not only to iron in roofs, partitions, or staircases, 
but also to gas and water pipes, heating apparatus, and similar 
metallic fittings. It is laid down also that where there are many 
lightning conductors attached to a building, the nearest of them 
should be placed in connection with the metallic masses in question, 
It is understood on the part of the Committee that the lightning 
conductors themselves are always properly ‘‘ grounded,” by being 
put in perfect connection with the earth by means of a well which 
ls never dry. 





A New AnTIsEptic From CoA. 

A new extract of coal is being introduced in Germany for indus. 
trial purposes, especially for tanning leather and disinfection gene. 
rally, to which the name “ pyrofuxin” is given by the discoverer, 
Professor Paulus Reinsch, of Erlangen, Bavaria. Unlike the gene. 
rality of such compounds, this new material is not a derivative of 
coal tar, or of any of the distillates of coal, but is obtained directly 
from coal itself. Pit or bituminous coal contains most of it, and is 
prepared for treatment by being broken into nuts. The crude pyro. 
fuxin is extracted by repeated boilings in a solution of caustic 
soda. The pyrofuxin enters into solution, and is allowed to stand 
for atime. It is then poured off, and carbonic acid gas is passed 
through it. The resultant liquor has a specific gravity of 1°025 to 
1-030, and holds from 10 to 15 grammes of pyrofuxin to the litre. 
In its purified form the compound is a fine, non-triturable sub- 
stance, without taste or smell, non-poisonous, and in appearance 
like catechu. Some Russian coals contain 18 per cent. of pyro- 
fuxin. After the extraction of this material the coal remains com- 
bustible. It is described as being one of the most powerful and 
effective antiseptics known to science. On this account it is expected 
to be most valuable for tanning, as being 28 times quicker in action 
than bark, and producing a better result at decreased cost. 


Tue CoNVERSON OF WHITE INTO Grey Cast IRon. 

M. Ferdinand Gautier has communicated to the Comptes Rendus 
some observations upon cast iron. He says that grey iron alone 
can be perfectly worked in foundries; the white iron being too 
hard. Grey can be transformed more or less completely into white 
iron by the chill, through the intermediary of a metallic mould 
which rapidly cools the metal, and makes the graphite pass into 
the state of combined carbon. But the inverse problem—that is 
to say, the industrial conversion of white into grey iron by special 
treatment (a process of fusion in the cupola, for instance) is not 4 
current operation in the foundry. At the same time this trans- 
formation is of great importance, because by successive re-meltings 
grey iron tends to become white, and thus to lose its value to the 
founder, and spoil his castings. M. Gautier has been struck by 
the experiment of Messrs. Stead and Wood, of Middlesbrough, 
who made a fluid and tough grey iron by the mixture of equal pro- 
portions of Cleveland white with a silicious pig; and he has 
repeated the experiment in France. His results are described as 
absolutely conclusive. By the addition of silicious iron to any 
variety of white iron, he succeeded in producing from the cupola 4 
perfect grey metal, close grained, soft to work, very fluid, and in 
every respect suitable for moulding. The best kind of silicious 
iron for this purpose is shown by M. Gautier’s experiments to be 
that which is freest from manganese; so that the Scotch iron which 
is commonly used to make a good, fluid metal may be advan- 
tageously replaced by one-quarter of its weight of 10 per cent. 
ferro-silicium. In addition, it is shown by many experiments that 
the artificial grey iron made by thus precipitating the combined 
carbon of white iron is stronger, because of its homogeneity, than 
the natural grey iron, in which the graphite is more or less irregu- 
larly distributed. 


Tue Removal or Snow rrom PusLic THOROUGHFARES. 
The freeing of thoroughfares from snow forms the subject of 4 
contribution by M. Richou to La Nature, in which the practice of 
different countries is summarized and compared from the point of 
view not only of the wayfarers in towns, but also from that of the 
works manager who requires to free his train or waggon roads in 
the shortest and cheapest way. With regard to the London practice, 
M. Richou writes scornfully of the primitive devices of carting away 
the snow and tipping it into the river, or waiting for a thaw to 
clear the streets without further trouble or expense. In the towns 
of Carynthia and the Tyrol, where heavy falls of snow are frequent, 
snow-ploughs driven by traction-engines are employed to cut pas- 





proved; the personalty being valued at upwards of £540,000. 


sages in the middle of the roads; but no attempt is made to remove 
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the snow before the spring thaw, which sometimes lasts a month. 
In Vienna the steam plough and shovel are supplemented by cart- 
age to the Danube. In Paris the use of salt to melt the snow has 

me more general year by year; and this is now the principal 
method adopted by the Municipality for dealing with heavy falls. 
This agent is only employed for asphalte or other impervious pave- 
ments, never for macadam, on account of its destructive action 

n the roadway material. For macadam, hand removal appears 
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O connect to be still the only way of getting rid of snow; but for asphalte, 
buil i wood, or granite, salt (distributed by hand) is said to answer admi- 
lightning rably in Paris. Raw salt is used for this purpose, “‘ denaturalized ” 
8 OF roof py the addition of tar, to escape duty. It is kept stored for the 
oncluged purpose ; and when there is a snowfall too heavy to be brushed 
e for al] away, the staff pg 7 on the roads (who have all been appointed 
olve the to their districts beforehand) assemble, and go their rounds with 
n of the the salt-boxes. The distribution is made before the traffic is 
question seriously impeded; and the salt is thereby ground up with the 
sable for snow, Which in two or three hours is sufficiently liquefied to be 
nduetors cleared off the streets in the ordinary way. The Municipal autho- 
8 Inside, rities do not ignore the fact that the melted mixture is so cold as to 
Alrcases, injuriously affect the feet of men and animals. But they argue that 
Similar it is soon cleared off, and does not permeate the roadway; so that 
@ Many the temporary inconvenience is soon repaired. For the rest, the 
of them use of salt has saved the Paris Municipality a considerable sum 
eae formerly paid for labour and cartage. 
ghtnin 
y being 
| whieh Tut Leeps WaTer-Works Enoingeer.—At the meeting of the 
Water Committee of the Leeds Corporation last Friday, it was 
indus resolved to recommend that Mr. Hewson, the Borough Engineer, 
n gene. should be appointed Water- Works Engineer, in the room of Mr. 
overse E, Filliter, whose resignation was announced in the JouRNAL a few 
. gene. weeks since. 
tive of Gas ror OceaAN StTEaMERS.—A correspondent of the Scientific 
irectly American considers that among the more immediately promising 
and is opportunities for the utilization of natural gas, should the supply 
2 pyro- prove inexhaustible, its application to the propulsion of ocean 
-austic steamers is the most prominent. He points out that the space 
stand required for the storeage of coal is useless space, so far as profit is 
passed concerned ; and the expenditure of power in carrying the source of 
025 to power is indeed very heavy. He remarks that the compression of 
> litre, gases is a recent accomplishment of science, which carries with it 
e sub. the possibility of a constantly increasing use ; and one of the most 
wrance easily applied and practical uses of the process is the compression of 
pyro- natural gas in appropriately made cylinders, under such pressure 
com: as will ensure safety, and yet render the cylinders easily handled. 
il and Then, with suitable appliances to control the flow of the compressed 
ected fuel, these cylinders could, he thinks, be stored in proper chambers 
ction on the vessel; and, under the charge of the engineer, this newer 
heat-producer could show its marvellous use and power in driving 
the steamships across the ocean, and that, too, with a maximum of 
cleanliness and comfort to the passengers, besides ensuring a very 
ndus greatly increased profit on account of the much larger quantities 
alone of freight carried—the coal bunkers being utilized for freight space. 
3 too He adds that if the natural gas has done as much for certain 
vhite branches of industry as is claimed that it has, it does not seem 
ould unreasonable to argue, by analogy at least, that there is a future 
Into for it as a compressed fuel; premising, of course, that the cost of 
at 1s such compression is reduced to the smallest figure by improved, 
ecial cheapened, and reliable processes. 
oe Tae Licutine or Lrsraries.—According to the Electrical 
oe Review, Professor Wiesner has been examining the discoloration 
the of paper, and has, curiously enough, derived from his researches 
by an argument in favour of gas as against the electric light, at least 
oh as far as libraries are concerned. He finds that light is a main 
os. agent in the “ yellowing” of paper, especially such as is made of 
4 woody fibre. This action is due chiefly to the more refrangible 
7p rays of the solar spectrum, which are present in much larger pro- 
ans portion in the sun’s rays and the electric light than in gas light. 
4 Hence he draws the hazardous conclusion that ‘‘as regards the 
in preservation of books, gas light is preferable to the electric light 
a for use in libraries.” Our contemporary thinks that by a parity 
me of reasoning, daylight ought to be excluded, and libraries 
ch shotld be lighted up with gas at all hours of the day and 
on night. The writer continues: “But it would seem that Pro- 
"| fessor Wiesner has overlooked a consideration which turns the 
‘at scale against gas. All coal gas contains sulphur compounds, 
am which during combustion are converted into sulphurous, and 
a ultimately into sulphuric acid. These acids, as it has been 
= repeatedly observed, exert both upon the paper and the bindings 
) of books a destructive action far more important than the yellowing 
due to the more refrangible rays of light. Before, therefore, we 
can consider gas a safer illuminant for libraries than the electric 
f light, we must either obtain it absolutely free from sulphur—which 
of 18 not practicable—or we must entirely convey away all the pro- 
of duets of combustion, which is certainly possible, but not economi- 
6 = With regard to the last remarks of the writer, it may fairly 
in questioned whether the small quantity of sulphur now found in 
e, ondon gas has the destructive effect on bookbindings which many 
y peo le Suppose, and whether inefficient ventilation has not a great 
0 eal to do with it. In connection with this subject, which has 
8 discussed over and over again in our columns, we may refer 
t, pe contemporary to an article by Professor Ripley Nichols, of the 
* assachusetts Institute of Tec mology, which appeared in the 
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AMERICAN GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
Tue FourTeenta Annuat MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 
[Abstract from the Official Report in the American Gaslight Journal.] 
(Continued from p. 19,) 

Mr. A. B. Slater, of Providence, R.1., read a paper on ‘‘ Three- 
Hour Charges.” He thought that most of the members had out- 
grown the system of six-hour charges ; and though the result of the 
discussion might perhaps convince some that it was better to keep 
totheir present plan of four or five hour charges, it might possibly lead 
others to investigation and experiment, by keeping them in mind of 
the fact that if three-hour charges proved, on prolonged trial, to be 
successful and advantageous at one works, they might give equally 
satisfactory results at oth2rs. The first successful departure from 
the old form of furnace, and which as a generator furnace made 
three-hour charges a practicable thing, was effected in 1878 by 
Mr. C. F. Dietrich, of Baltimore. His retorts were small—being 
8 feet long, 20 inches wide, and 12 inches high; yet he carbonized 
1250 lbs. of coal (11 cwt. 18 lbs.) per bench every three hours, and 
got it as well worked off, as is usual with four-hour charges. The. 
common notion that an excessively high heat was necessary to work 
off the three-hour charges was erroneous. In any system of fur- 
nace, judgment must be used in proportioning the weight of the 
charge to the temperature of the settings. When a charge was 
introduced into a retort, the temperature was at once reduced, and 
it rose more or less rapidly according to the quantity of heat sup- 
plied from the furnace; consequently the larger portion of the gas 
came over during the middle of the period of working off. If 
a three-hour charge was allowed to remain in the retort an hour 
or two longer, but little more gas would be generated during the 
additional period; and the heat of the retort would gradually 
increase. From the time that the coal was first introduced to that 
at which the bulk of the gas had been given off, it was probable that 
considerable variations obtained in the temperature prevailing 
throughout the mass of coal; and the nature of these changes had 
an important effect on the quality and quantity of the gas pro- 
duced. In the generator furnace, it was possible to secure both a 
greater quantity and a more constant supply of heat to the retorts; 
and in drawing the charge every three hours, the more extreme 
conditions above mentioned were avoided. This was one reason 
why more coal could be carbonized in a retort heated by a generator 
furnace than with the old style, which would not properly carbonize 
the coal under four hours, or longer. : 

Formerly it was contended that if more than 10,000 to 10,600 
cubic feet of gas were extracted from a ton of coal, trouble with 
naphthalene was sure to follow; but he had seen the inlet and 
outlet pipes of a gasholder choked with this deposit, even when the 
make of gas was less than the minimum above quoted. When the 
use of oil and naphtha was commenced, it was said that these 
would prove a cure for naphthalene; but it was no uncommon 
thing to hear that their introduction had the effect of increasing 
troubles from this source. He had seen a pitchy mass, somewhat 
resembling soft coal, thut formed in the hydraulic and tar-tank as 
the result of using oil as an enricher. People were too apt to jump 
at conclusions in the manufacture of gas as in all other affairs; and 
if trouble from naphthalene was experienced, it did not necessarily 
follow that the three-hours charges were the cause. The author 
adopted the Dietrich furnace and three-hour charging in 1880, and 
hehad continued to use them without interruption; and he had expe- 
rienced a saving in the cost of retort-house labour. The conclusions 
arrived at by the late Major Dresser on inspecting the Dietrich 
furnace in Baltimore eight years ago were quoted. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Slater said that he had adopted three- 
hour charges throughout his works. He used rather less coal for 
a three-hour than he formerly took for a four-hour charge; but with 
the former period, he carbonized more coal and produced more gas 
from each bench. The weight of a three-hour charge ranged from 
24 to 2$cwt. It was more a question of a constant than of a high 
heat; and he obtained better returns all round. He was not able 
to state from memory the cost of labour, and the saving, as com- 
pared with the ordinary system ; nor could he state definitely the 
additional quantity of coal carbonized per retort. He fired with 
hot coke; and the fuel account was less. His retorts were some- 
what larger than the ordinary retort, having about 10 per cent. 
more floor-space ; and the average daily yield per mouthpiece was 
11,400 cubic feet. He saw no special difference in wear and tear. 
A stack of eight benches had lately been renewed; and the average 
life of each retort was 5382 days—giving a total production of rather 
less than 6 million cubic feet of gas. His average make per ton 
was about 11,200 cubic feet ; and he used 10 per cent. of cannel. 

Mr. Hyde had made an experiment with three-hour charging, 
and found that, although he could carbonize more coal, a more 
than proportionate additional quantity of fuel was necessary. The 
President had never tried three-hour charges; but there was not 
a great difference in the working results between Mr. Slater’s three- 
hour charges and the four-hour charges used by himself. While 
Mr. Slater had the regenerator furnace entirely, he had only 
adopted it to the extent of 66 per cent. or so.* 


* It should be observed that Mr. Slater has adopted the Dietrich regene- 
rator furnace in toto ; and therefore some of the advantages—such as savin 
of labour, economy of fuel, greater yield per retort, &c.—claimed on behal 
of the three-hour charging system may be in a great measure due to the 
_ $ 9 emma as compared with the ordinary form of furnace.— 

v.J.G.L, 
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Captain W. H. White, of New York, next read a paper entitled “A 
New Departure in Gasholder-Houses.” He said that in the stormy 
northern country all gasholders should be housed in; but the extra 
cost often prevented the erection of the covering structure. This 
had ted him to design a holder-house that was little, if any more, 
costly than the usual guide framing. He had nearly completed the 
erection of one for a holder 90 feet in diameter, pone | rising in three 
lifts to a height of 70 feet. The building, which acted both as 
guide frame and covering, was octagonal in shape, 93 ft. 6 in. inside 
diameter, 78 feet high to the foot of the roof, and 117 feet to the top 
of the lantern which surmounted the centre. The roof was an 
octagonal pyramid, having a rise of 27 feet; and the entire struc- 
ture was covered with No. 26 corrugated galvanized iron, securely 
fastened to the framing. There were three windows on each side, 
with the exception of two, where the lower windows were replaced 
by doors. The frame was composed of eight wrought-iron lattice 
columns, built of heavy angleiron, 3 feet deep, and extending from 
the piers to the foot of the roof. Here they were curved and con- 
tinued up to the apex, so as to form the main members of the roof, 
and were strengthened at the curve with boiler plate. The base of 
each column was attached to a cast-iron sole plate, which was 
secured to the piers in the usual manner. The tops of the columns 
were joined at the apex by a compression ring of boiler plate, 
strengthened with angle iron, 10 feet in diameter and 27 inches 
deep. They were tied together at the foot of the roof by a 16-inch 
channel beam; and at intermediate lower points by two 9-inch 
channel beams, extending all round the building. Midway between 
each column was a 5in. by 4in. T-iron upright and also diagonal 
ties; and each space between the beams was sub-divided by six 
2} inch and nine 1} inch angle-iron bars, also extending all round 
the building, to which the corrugated iron plates were fastened. Two 
octagonal lattice-work girders, each 2 feet deep, were introduced at 
equal distances in the roof, for binding together the roof trusses, 
and also for supporting the secondary rafters of wood 2in. by 8in., 
upon which the board sheeting for the roof covering was laid down. 
Diagonal braces of 4 in. by 24in. T-iron were also introduced in 
the roof. The lantern was strongly made of angle and T-iron, 
suitably braced, and bolted to the main girders. The doors and 
windows were of wood, and the latter were double sashed. The 
cost of the whole building was nearly £2100; but, with the experi- 
ence gained Captain White thought this could be reduced. He 
expected to be able to heat the building in cold weather, so as to 
avoid freezing of the cups, &c., but had not yet had an opportunity 
of doing so. 

In the discussion, Mr. Crafts referred to some gasholder-houses 
at New Haven, Conn., constructed of brick, and covered with iron 
roofs, which he considered preferable to Captain White’s arrange- 
ment. Mr. Greenough thought brick walls would be a much 
better protection against freezing. The corrugated iron would 
scarcely secure this, though it would keep off wind and storms. 
Mr. Littlehales doubted the safety of the structure in a cold 
climate. Over and over again he had known iron roofs to break, 
in the northern latitudes, by unequal contraction caused by severe 
frost ; and the use of steam-pipes inside would enhance this risk. 
In many parts of Canada it was found preferable to use wooden 
roofs, even for the retort-house, for this reason. He agreed that 
the writer of the paper had secured considerable economy in 
his design. Captain White, in reply, said the object of substituting 
iron for brick was simply because it was cheaper; the saving by 
so doing was more than £600. He thought it would be better to 
sheathe the whole house with wood under the iron, the same as 
arranged for the roof. 

A paper entitled ‘‘ Suggestions upon Candle Power and Illumina- 
tion” was read by Mr. A Boardman, of Macon, Ga., who 
referred to the disparity between the photometrical records and 
actual illuminating value of gas-burners. He found that the effect 
of substituting an oil-lamp chimney, having a contracted top, for 
the ordinary cylindrical chimney of an Argand burner, was to 
increase the photometrical value of the gas from 16 to 22 candles, 
But when used in an ordinary sitting-room, the straight chimney 
gave by far the best illuminating effect. He thought that the 
photometer favoured interisity rather than volume; and conse- 
quently small concentrated lights of great intensity—such as electric 
lights—showed to much better advantage at the photometer than 
in actual practice. It would be advantageous, therefore, if photo- 
metrical observations could be made upon equal areas of the 
different flames or incandescent substances, used for the produc- 
tion of artificial light. Experiments had shown that a light of great 
intensity and small area had not so much penetrative power as one 
of less intensity and larger area ; the reason of it being that every 
particle of dust or vapour in the atmosphere cast a shadow, and 
the smaller the surface of the light the longer that shadow would be, 
and the more likely to overlap the shadows of its neighbours. The 
colour of the light had also much to do with its practical illuminating 
value, although the photometer did not take account of it. Yellow 
rays were considered the most luminous; red rays had the greatest 
penetrative power ; while the blue rays were the more dazzling, but 
not more luminous. This was probably due to the greater ampli- 
tude of the red and yellow rays, which caused them to overcome 
obstacles in their path that would be insurmountable to the quicker 
but less ponderous blue. He suggested that the point to be aimed 
at was to increase the actual size of the burner flames, rather than 
to seek for high candle power. The demand for large lights had 
to some extent warped the better judgment of gas engineers; and 
they were catering to a vicious taste when they endeavoured to 
light interiors by a few centres of intense light. They should strive 





to distribute the light so that every object should be equally illy. 
minated, without areas of intense light and necessarily leaving 
intense shadow. 

Mr. Clark thought that the candle power was a measure of the 
amount of illumination, and must therefore be commensurate with 
it. He could not see any distinction between illumination and 
candle power. Mr. Littlehales thought that Mr. Boardman was 
correct in the position he had taken up with regard to the diffusiye 
properties of the two lights. Mr. A. C. Humphreys agreed as to 
the distinction between volume and intensity; but nevertheless 
thought the photometer gave the correct illumination. Mr, 
Greenough said that the relative photometrical value of two 
lights was not necessarily a measure of their actual practical 
illuminating value. Unquestionably a 16-candle gas-flame was 
better than a 16-candle power electric light; and he also main. 
tained that a 20-candle power coal-gas flame was better than a 
water-gas flame that showed much higher on the photometer, 
Captain White quite agreed with Mr. Greenough; and he quoted 
observations and experiments in support of this view. The electric 
light did not possess, nor did water-gas, the diffusibility of a good 
well-made coal gas. Mr. Boardman said he contended that if any 
two lights could be compared somewhere outside of atmospheric 
influences, where there were no dust particles and no reflection, 
the candle power, as shown by the photometer, would then be an 
accurate indication of the illuminating value; but, under existing 
circumstances, the light with the larger surface was better. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Coat Mines oF Russta.—The coal deposits of the Don 
Cossacks’ country, says The Times, occupy a large area, extending 
over the districts of Tchirkassy, Donetz,and Mioussy. The richest 
returns come from the first of these places on the right bank of the 
Don. They consist both of coal and anthracite, and have been 
worked at Kamonka, Goundorov, and Kalitveno for a long time, 
The mines of Mioussy are most productive, and of the best quality 
in the south-west of the district ; in the north-east they produce 
anthracite. The workings are carried on both on private and 
public lands. On Jan. 1, 1885, the stock of coal and anthracite 
remaining at the pit’s mouth was estimated at 10 million ponds 
(160,000 tons) ; in the course of the succeeding year the output 
was 51 million pouds (800,000 tons), all of which was either 
exported or used on the spot before the beginning of the year 1886, 
The number of hands employed at the pits of Donetz last year was 
6500 working below, and 1500 working above ground. The annual 
nnmber of working days for the pitmen is 200. 

Dr. Meynmortt Trpy’s Lonpon InstitTuTION LEcTURES ON CHEMICAL 
Action.—The fact that Dr. Tidy’s second ‘ juvenile” lecture on 
‘* Chemical Action,’’ which he delivered at the London Institu- 
tion last Thursday, was attended by an equally large audience— 
both juvenile and adult—to that which he addressed in the previous 
week, is a proof that in the hands of a thoroughly competent man 
abstruse problems of science may not only be elucidated and brought 
within the mental grasp of young minds, but be made interesting 
to those who usually regard these matters as too “dry” to merit 
their attention. In the course of his remarks last Thursday, Dr. 
Tidy characterized some of the phenomena of chemical action as 
“alteration of property.’ These he considered under the four 
heads of their change in (1) sensible, (2) physical, (3) physiological, 
(4) chemical properties—a change which he said was brought about 
by nothing else than the simple energy of affinity. The changes 
in physical properties resulting from chemical action were fully 
examined ; the altered density of the bodies in question being par- 
ticularly dwelt on, and experimentally shown by the learned Doctor 
in various ways. 

New Departure IN Heatine Ramway Carriaces.—Within 
the past two or three weeks, several successful experiments in the 
application of gas to the heating of railway carriages, have been 
made on the Glasgow and South-Western Railway. One of the 
novel circumstances involved in this “new departure” in heating 
is the fact that the jet of gas in the roof of the carriage, worked on 
Pintsch’s patent, is made to do the double service of providing 
light and imparting its heat, indirectly, to a current of air which is 
delivered near the floor of the carriage. The invention emanates 
from the active brain of Mr. W. Foulis, the General Manager of 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department. After the arrangement 
had been sufficiently tested in private, one of the Railway Com- 

any’s composite carriages was fitted up with it throughout. We 
ae to be able in an early number of the Journat to give a detailed 
description of the apparatus, and of the mode by which it accom- 
plishes its purpose. In the meantime, however, it may be stated 
that in the first instance the heat from the Pintsch’s lamp 1s 1m- 
parted to water, from which it is communicated to a current of alr 
which passes down through a tube in the partition of the carriage, 
and is eventually delivered into the compartment in two separate 
streams underneath one of the seats. The experience gained with 
the apparatus, in running the carriage as part of an ordinary train 
from Kilmarnock to Carlisle and back, on two separate occasions, 
abundantly proves that the small gas-jet in the roof is sufticient to 
provide a supply of fresh air heated up to at least 54° Fahr. This 
can be done during the prevalence of such severe weather as that 
which we have lately experienced. The invention seems to be & 
decided step in advance; and it cannot fail to be of interest alike 
to persons engaged in railway management and those connec 
with the gas industry, as well as to immense numbers of railway 
travellers, 
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= Hegister of Patents. 


Gas Burners anp Lamps.—Lake, W. R.; communicated from J. W. 
Baker, of Philadelphia, U.S.A. No. 504; Jan. 12, 1886. [8d.] 

Besides a special form of regenerating arrangement in this burner, the 
resent invention consists partly in the employment of an auxiliary 
adjustable tube or funnel, whereby the incoming fresh air which supports 
the gaseous combustion is directed toward the middle portion of the 
upper end of the air-heating cylinder, located in the chamber into and 
through which the products of combustion descend, and whereby the 
quantity of air allowed to pass against the end of the cylinder, and to the 
purner, may be regulated. 












Fig.1. 
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_Fig. 1 is an elevation of the lamp and burner; fig. 2, a vertical sec- 
tior drawn to a larger scale; and fig. 3, a sectional plan. 

A is a continuous annular chamber formed by the walls of a cylinder 
B, of refractory material. A second cylinder OC, flaring outwards at the 
top, carries the cylinder B. A hollow frustum D is provided, flaring 
outwards below, and having an upper flange upon which the cylinder C 
rests, and a lower flange through which pass the gas-supply pipes P. 
There is also a hollow cylinder E, with which are connected the exit- 
flues F, through which the products of combustion escape to the open 
air. The upper end of the cylinder E has an offset which registers with 
an offset in a hollow inwardly curving frustum G, similar to and enclosing 
the frustum D. H is a hollow cylinder—the “ heating cylinder ’—cast 
within the part of the chamber A that is formed by the wall of the 
cylinder E ; the diameter of the former being preferably about one-third 
less than that of the latter. It will thus be seen that there is continuous 
communication between the upper end of the chamber A and the flues F ; 
so that a current of air passing down ean escape only through the flues 
F which connect with a common connecting escape flue. The main gas- 
pipe in the present instance has four branches P, which pass through 
the lower part of the chamber A (between the outer wall of the cylinder 
H and the inner wall of the cylinder E), and are screwed into the flange 
of the inner frustum D ; delivering into the chamber I between the walls 
of the frusta. Nuts upon the threaded ends of the pipes P, serve to 
hold the frustum D and its adjuncts and the adjacent parts E F H 
rigidly together. The upper part of the chamber I communicates 

tly with the system of burner tubes of the burner-ring J, arranged 
around the cylinder C. 

All the parts so far described are surrounded by an external continuous 
Space or chamber O formed by a series of castings K L M, the lower of 
which is preferably formed of sheet iron, and is in close contact at its 
ower edge with the edge of a flange on the cylinder E, and whose 
Upper edge is secured to a hollow dome L surrounding the frusta D and 
G. The upper portion of the chamber O is formed by a cylinder or 
chimney of glass or other transparent material surrounding the 

urner-ring, supported by a circular ledge projecting from the dome. 
The ledge is perforated with small apertures for the passage of air, in 
power to keep the lower end of the chimney cool. At the upper end of the 
eating cylinder H are conduits Q to establish communication between 
the interior of the cylinder and the lower central portion of the chamber 

- Inserted within the cylinder H is an inve sheet-iron funnel R, 
7 at the top and bottom ; its lower sides impinging against the inside 
of the cylinder H, so as to form a practically air-tight joint. This funnel 
18 supported by radial arms §, at whose junction a nut works upon a 
Screw, so as to extend upward from the connecting piece X of the gas- 

Ipes. The funnel is thus able to be adjusted vertically to any desired 
: ight, and so the quantity of air allowed to pass into the chamber A 

y_way of the air conduits Q may be regulated at pleasure. 
be € operation of the lamp is as follows :—Gas passes into the space I 
etween the frusta G D by way of the pipes P, and thence to the burner 
ne J. A horizontal annulus V within the chamber I causes an even 
distribution of gas to the tubes. The gas being lighted, a current of air 
18 Caused to flow over the top of the cylinder B, down into the annular 
a oe A. Fresh air also flows through the funnel R and conduits Q 
e chamber O adjacent to the casing K; then up to, and around 





the burner ring ; thence over the refractory cylinder B into the chaa oer 
A; thence to the flues F ; and thence, by way of a common connecting 
flue, to the open air; and so on continuously. 


Compressinc ok Exnavstinc Arr orn Gases.—Atkinson, J., of Hamp- 
stead. No. 1439; Feb. 1, 1886. [8d.) 

This improvement in apparatus for compressing or exhausting air or 
other gases consists in the arrangement oma construction of a pump and 
its suction and delivery valves, and also in the construction of a “‘ safety” 
arrangement whereby the pump ceases its action at any pre-determined 
pressure. 

The pump is fitted with a piston or plunger working in the usual way ; 
but as close as possible to the end (or side) of the pump, a box is placed 
containing the suction and delivery valves, which consists of thin con- 
centric rings of material such as hard bronze, vuleanite, &c. The lift 
of these valves is very small, and is defined by radial ribs attached to a 
central boss at the centre of the valve circles, which form the guards, 
and keep the valves concentric. These ring-valves seat on annular con- 
centric openings in the seats ; the delivery-valves seat being immediately 
over the suction-valves seat. The radial ribs on the former form the 
distance-pieces between the two; and also act as guards and guides to 
the suction-valves, as previously mentioned. The two valve seats, 
together with the delivery valve-guard are so fixed on and by one central 
pin, as to be easily withdrawn, or replaced in the valve-box together. 

The safety apparatus consists preferably of a circular box of metal 
jointed at its periphery, and having a suitable piece of india-rubber, or 
other elastic material, gripped between the joint, and forming a division 
or diaphragm between the two portions of the box. On each side of the 
diaphragm metal discs are placed attached to a spindle, guided in the cir- 
cular ends of the box, so that any movement of the diaphragm due to 
the difference in pressure on its two sides, is communicated to the 
spindle. On the side of the diaphragm opposite to the pressure or 
exhaust side, communication is made through the box with the atmo- 
sphere, and the spindle is passed through an opening in the box. The 
spindle preferably bears against a weighted lever, which operates a sleeve 
working on a continuation of the pin on which the valve seats are fixed. 
This sleeve has projections on its surface towards the underside of the 
valves to be lifted, so as to lift the valves off the seat, and maintain them 
there until the pressure or exhaust has decreased to that at which the 
weights on the lever allow the lifting of the valves; thus permitting 
the pump to recommence working. 


Reevunatine tHE Heat or Gas-Fuames ry Gas Cooxens, Boriens, Ovens, 
&c.—Kirby, H. T., of Leicester. No. 1782; Feb. 6, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention refers to the automatic regulation of the gas supply to 
gas cookers and boilers by means of an attached apparatus so arranged 
that, according as the liquid in it is more or less expanded by heat or 
contracted by cooling, a reduction or increase of the gas supply ensues. 
It also refers to the combination with a gas cooker or boiler, the heat of 
which is automatically regulated, of an arrangement of burner whereby 
its distance from the surface heated by it is varied by the regulating 
apparatus so as to suit the variation of the gas supply. 
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In fig. 1, which is a vertical section of a gas cooker arranged according 
to this invention, A is a vessel filled with water or other liquid, heated by 
a burner B. Leading from it is a vertical pipe C, in which is a float D 
(having a stem marked with a graduated scale) connected through a lever 
and rod E with the gas-cock. The height of the liquid in C is first deter- 
mined by the stop-cock N. Then as the liquid in A is heated or cooled, 
it expands or contracts; and the level in the pipe being thus raised or 
lowered, the float closes or opens the gas stop-cock, so as to reduce or 
increase the flame. The height of the float is regulated by the set screw 
G, giving more or less room for the liquid in A to expand before it closes 
the cock. By causing the pipe C first to descend, and by making its 
descending part large enough to hold all the hot liquid forced from A by 
expansion, the liquid in the ascending-pipe is kept cool; and there is 
therefore no loss of heat by its exposure. A small pipe from the top of 
the vessel A, having a stop-cock P, allows the escape of air; so that no 
irregularity of action is caused by the presence of air or gasin A. Bya 
coil situated in and heated by its contact with the liquid contained in 
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the vessel A, any fluid caused to pass through H is rapidly heated; and 
the liquid being thus contracted by its loss of heat increases the gas-flame 
in proportion. But on fluid ceasing to pass through H, the liquid in A 
again becomes expanded, and the flame is thereby reduced. Thus the 
heat from the gas is proportioned to the heat carried off in the fluid 
heated. Also the liquid in A heats the chamber K, and may communi- 
cate with pipes J; or it may be made to circulate through a coil of pipes 
to increase its heating surface. 

In fig. 2 the gas-burner B is balanced by the weight Z, and pivotted on 
the swivel joint Q; and the arm of the gas-cock F is connected to it by 
the short rod R. As the rod E, worked by the float, by its descent or 
ascent causes the flame to diminish or increase, the burner B is also 
caused to rise or fall in proportion to the size of the flame; thus it may 
always be kept the distance from the surface it heats that is best suited 
to the size of the flame. 


Coonrxa Gas-Enoine CyuinpErs.—Shillito, T. R.; communicated from 
E. Capitaine, of Berlin. No. 1797; Feb. 6,1886. [8d.] 

This invention consists in delivering—by means of a pump or other 
suitable appliance—oil or other lubricating material in determined quan- 
tity on to the inner surface of the cylinder and the outer surface of the 
piston of a gas-engine ; the quantity being so great that the hot gases in 
the cylinder cannot gasify it. 





In the accompanying illustration of a motor with this invention for 
cooling the cylinder applied, A is the frame; B, the crank; D, the 
cylinder ; E, the piston, connected by a rod to the crank; F, the inlet- 
valve; and G, the outlet-valve. The motor is carried on the casing H. 
On the shaft an eccentric J is mounted, which works the plunger of a 
pump K (of ordinary construction) fitted with suction and delivery 
valves. A pipe L leads from the casing to the suction-valve ; and from 
the delivery-valve a pipe M leads to the cylinder, This latter pipe 
branches off into two pipes, the ends of which are fixed in the cylinder 
D, so as to communicate therewith. N is a cock, and O a pipe leading 
therefrom to the casing. 

The working of the motor is as follows :—When the piston has arrived 
at the end of its stroke, the inlet-valve F is closed and the outlet-valve G 
opened ; the piston on its return stroke, expelling the gases. During the 
forward stroke of the piston (consequently during the time the cylinder 
is charged with hot compressed gases), a pre-determined quantity of oil 
is forced by means of the pump between the piston and the cylinder— 
that is to say, upon each revolution of the shaft, or every second stroke 
of the piston, a comparatively large quantity of oil is injected into the 
space between the piston and cylinder ; such space being always existent 
and tending to increase with the wear due to working. The supply of oil, 
it will be observed, takes place precisely at the time when the highest 
pressure is present in the cylinder. The pressure of the gases in the 
cylinder drives the oil between the piston and cylinder; a portion being 
discharged therefrom and a portion collecting in the cylinder. This 
latter portion is discharged by periodically opening the valve N, when it 
flows through the pipe O to the casing H. On the other hand, the oil 
driven forward past the piston flows over the upper surface of the casing 
H, and into this latter through the orifice shown. 


Testine Gas-Meter Inpices.—Joslin, G., of Colchester. No. 2011; 
Feb. 11, 1886. [8d.] 

This improvement in the apparatus devised for testing the accuracy 
of gas-meter indices, described in patent No. 542 of 1878, is shown by the 
illustrations—fig. 1 being an elevation of the apparatus with the dial 
plate of the index removed; and figs. 2 and 3 an end elevation and plan 
respectively of the arrangement. 

A is the front, and B the back part of the frame. E, F, G, H, X are 
a train of toothed wheels; and I, J, K, L, L' their pinions. M are holes 
(for a purpose mentioned below) at the edges of the wheels. N is a bar 
hinged at O, with its spring P, and having pins Q, which enter the holes 
in the wheels. R is an arm attached to the opposite end of the bar N, 
and continued as shown at 8S, so that on coming into contact with 
the catch T on the spindle of the foot dial it stops the train of wheels, 
U is a knob placed in front of the dial plate, and attached to a sleeve 
which has a recess turned in it, and slides upon the spindle of the wheel 
V. This recess receives the forked end of the lever W, which throws the 
10-feet dial-wheel X into and out of gear with the disc Y, which is 
attached to the pinion L, and has a pin upon it that takes into one or 
other of the holes in the wheel X. 

The action of the apparatus is as follows:—The shaft of the tester is 
connected with the central shaft of the meter index to be tested, all the 
hands of which are placed at zero. The knob U in front of the face of 
the standard index is then pushed in towards the front plate. This 
movement, through the action of the lever W, removes the pins Q of the 
moveable bar from the holes M in the wheels, and throws the wheel X of 
the 10-feet dial D out of gear with its pinion L; allows the pinion to revolve 
independently of its wheel X ; and also prevents the train from starting, 
whilst setting the standard index, by coming in contact with the stop T. 
The knob U is now to be turned, and through the intervention of the 
wheel V it sets the dials of the standard index to represent any desired 

uantity ; the final adjustment being made by turning a small knob on 
the'10-feet dial. The knob U is then pulled out; the lever W putting 
the wheel X in connection with its pinion L, and releasing itself from 
the stop T on the spindle of the foot dial. The train will then start ; 
and the wheels and hands continue to revolve until all the pins Q on the 
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moveable bar N have entered in succession into the holes M in the wheels, 
This causes the piece of metal S to come in contact with the stop T and 
so arrest its action. A bell will then at once be struck, and all the hands 
on the standard index will point to zero. If on completing the test all 
the hands of the meter index also stand at zero, it is a proof that the 
meter index is correct. 


Punrrication or Coat Gas.—Bowater, H., of Brierley Hill. No. 2892; 
March 1, 1886. [4d.] . : 
The specification of this patent states that ‘‘The improvement is 
accomplished by passing the gas through heated channels or passages 
in the retort, or in connection with the retort or gas generator, or at & 
distance from the retort or generator, previous to entering or after 
leaving the gasholder.” By passing the gas through heated channels, 
says the patentee, the properties are blended, and prepared for ignition, 
and are rendered superior for heating and illuminating purposes. 

The claims for his ‘‘ improvement” are: 1. That coal or coal slack of 
an inferior quality will give as bright a light as the best coal under the 
usual system. 2. That gas-works may be built at a less cost as the 
hydraulic purification is dispensed with. 3. That the passing of the gas 
through heated channels destroys all obnoxious smells, and generates 
into gas those black particles which are usually deposited in the purifiers; 
consequently ‘more gas is produced, and, when ignited, is hotter and 
more suitable for heating purposes, since it is not deprived of any 
illuminating or heating properties. 4. That the heat dries up the 
moisture ; therefore dispenses with the necessity for pumping the tar 
water out of the main pipes. 

In concluding his speeification (and why, one may well ask, are such 
documents accepted by the Official Examiners), the patentee says: ‘‘ The 
channels or passages may be heated to a white heat; the hotter the gas 
has been heated, the brighter will be the light.” 


CarBuRETTING AND Mrxine Gas anp Arr.—Cottrell, G. R., of New York. 
No. 11,691; Sept. 14, 1886. ([8d.] } 
This invention relates to apparatus for carburetting fixed illuminating 
gas and mixing it with air or oxygen in any desired proportion. The 
illustration isa longitudinal central section of the apparatus. : 
A is a carburetting chamber of conical shape, and communicating with 
a purifying chamber B—a cylinder of smaller diameter. Surround 
the inclined sides of the upper portion of the carburetting chamber is a 
water jacket C. D is a meter, of the kind that is ordinarily supplied for 
illuminating gas, from which extends a pipe E, having a series of 
branch pipes F. Coils are formed in the lower ends of these branch 
pipes, below the bottom of the carburetting chamber; while the 
upper ends are provided with downwardly extending discharge-pipes- 
A pipe G leads from one side of the carburetting chamber to a mit- 
ing-machine H, divided into two compartments, which are filled with 
water. The pi G leads to the left-hand compartment, which is only 
about one-third as large as the right compartment, and the latter has an 
inlet-pipe I, for supplying atmospheric air. In the former compartment 
is journalled a horizontal rotating screw or pump K; and in the other 
compartment is a similar pump or screw L, about three times 
capacity of K. From the left compartment a pipe M extends; and from 
the other one a pipe N, of about three times the capacity. These pipes 
lead to a mixing chamber or union pipe O, the capacity of which is & 
little more than equal to the combined capacity of the two re. _Pis 
a pipe which extends from O into the carburetting chamber. The inner 
end of it is turned downwardly in the centre of the carburetting chamber. 
There is # stop-cock on the pipe P; and from it depends a branch pipé 
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R, the lower end of which (bent at right angles) extends horizontally 
under the horizontal branch of the pipe E, and at some distance below 
it and the coils. A series of burners are provided for the horizontal 
branch of the pipe R; while from the union pipe O extends a second 
pipe S, which leads to any desired portion of the building. 

In order to rotate the screw or pumps K and L, they are connected by 
gearing with a shaft T, the pinion of which meshes with a gear wheel 
U; while between the compartments, and on the upper side of the mix- 
ing machine, is journalled a shaft V, having a pinion that meshes with 
thesame gear wheel. To the outer end of V is attached a drum W. A 
cord is coiled on the drum W, and passes over a pulley; and to the 
free end of the cord is attached a weight Z, As this descends, the 
shaft V is rotated, and thereby causes the screw or pumps K and L to 
rotate. The carburetting chamber is partly filled with crystallized naph- 
thalene; and the purifying chamber B, with “any suitable purifying 
chemicals.’’ The gas from the meter passes through the pipe E to the 
coils, and is heated by the flames from the burners. Being forced through 
the pipes F, into the carburetting chamber, it is enriched by the vapours of 
the crystallized naphthalene; but as, says the patentee, it is too rich to 
burn with the best results, a portion of it is caused to pass through the 
pipes G, into the left compartment, and from thence is forced into the 
mixing chamber or union pipe O. Atmospheric air is sucked into the right 
compartment, and also forced into the union pipe, where it mixes with the 
gas in the proportion of about three parts to one of the latter, forming a 
gas suitable for heating and cooking purposes, but not for lighting. 
A portion of this gas is supplied to the burners for heating the coils ; 
and a portion also passes away through the pipe 8. The mixture of 
oxy-hydrocarbon gas and air is supplied then the pipe P to the centre 
of the carburetting chamber, and is there discharged upon the heated 
carburetted gas therein. This causes the gases to mingle and expand 
against the sides of the carburetting chamber, where the heavier hydro- 
carbons are condensed by the water jacket. From the carburetting 
chamber the gas passes upward through the purifying chamber B to the 
pipe leading to the burners for illuminating purposes. 

By “‘ oxy-hydrocarbon gas,” the patentee explains that he means a 
mixture of ordinary carburetted hydrogen vapour and oxygen of the 
atmosphere; or in other words, gas after having been enriched or 
carburetted in the chamber containing hydrocarbon (such as naphtha- 
lene), and then mixed with oxygen or air. 





Reeunatinc THE Frow or Water in Dwe.iinc-Hovses, Factories, AND 
Orner Buruprncs.—Caldwell, A., of Strathbungo, N.B. No. 13,835; 
Oct 28, 1886. [8d. 

This invention, relating to apparatus for controlling or regulating the 
flow of liquids, is more especially applicable for controlling the supply of 
water to the service-pipes of factories and other buildings, so as to 
prevent waste and give assurance against damage through carelessness, 
or in the event of a leakage of the service-pipes. 
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Figs. 1, 2,3, and 4 are vertical sections of the apparatus, which consists 
of a vessel A, preferably spherical, fitted internally with two half balls or 
cups B, of flexible material, provided with flanges inserted between the 
flanges of the outer casting A, and the whole bolted together. Attached 
to the top half of the ball or cup, and at the centre (as shown in fig. 4) 
18 & spindle, which threads the eyelet-ring, fixed to the bottom half of 
the ball, and passing through the packing, enters the regulating tube F. 
This tube which has several holes drilled through it at intervals, besides 
acting as a guide to the spindle, is used as a regulator by shifting the 
novel G, from one hole to another. This shortens or lengthens the 

avel of the spindle, and thus allows the water to flow for a longer or 

rer period as required. A pipe H, communicating with the main is 
attached water-tight to the lower half of the vessel A; while discharge- 
ieee I and K, or more if required, are also attached to the lower half of 
chamber or vessel A. Connecting one of the eduction-pipes, prefer- 





ably that which is most frequently in use—I, in this instance—with the 
upper half of the chamber or vessel A is a waterway L. 

_ The apparatus so operates that when the cock on the diotharae vine I 
is open—or when the cocks or valves on the discharge pipes I and K are 
open—water only escapes during the time the ball takes to move from 
the position shown in fig. 1 (when it is ready to discharge for the full 
time regulated) to that of fig. 4 (when the discharge ceases). The cock 
on the pipe I being opened—the pipe K, receiving no water unless when 
the pipe I is ing—the pressure is withdrawn from above the 
rubber balls or cups B, and the water passing in from the main by the 
pipe H, under the half rubber cups, forces them into the position shown 
in fig. 2; thus allowing the water free course to escape through discharge- 
pipesI and K. The bottom half of the rubber is carried upwards 
along with the top half, on account of the eyelet being so very little 
greater in diameter than the spindle C, that only a small quantity of 
water can pass through at once, and consequently some time must ela’ 
before the pressure of the water between the rubber cups is equal to that 
of the main. The eyelet-ring D is, however, made deep enough to pre- 
vent the lower half of the rubber ball from fitting exactly into the upper 
half, and thereby allows the natural elasticity of the ball to assert itself 
in returning to its original position, It is also assisted in this move- 
ment by the outside of the bottom half of the ball, when in the position 
shown in fig. 2, giving a slight preponderance of superficial area over that 
of the inside, The water or liquid under pressure acting against the 
surfaces causes the bottom half of the ball to descend; and the water 
passing through the eyelet D, as shown in fig. 3, gradually fills the inside 
of the ball and brings it into the position shown in fig. 4. When in 
this position, the discharge of water ceases; leaving the pipes I and K 
and the bye-pass L full of water or liquid. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

270.—Cuanv er, S., Cuanver, §., jun., and Cuanpuer, J., ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in or applicable to regenerative gas lamps or lanterns.” Jan. 7. 

327.—Asusy, A., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-engines.”’ Jan. 8. 

3864.—Youncer, G. W., ‘‘ Improvements in taps or valves for control- 
ling the supply of gas.” Jan. 10. 

504.—Braysuaw, A., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-taps.”” Jan. 12. 

516.—Newau1, G. W., and Buytu, J. F., “‘ Improvements in petroleum 
and gas engines, and in air or gas compressors,” Jan, 12, 





PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID, 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
4759.—Hamer, W., and another, “‘ Measuring water, &c.”’ 








Correspondence, 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





THE GENERATOR V. REGENERATOR CONTROVERSY. 

Sm,—“ Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just,” must convey 
my acknowledgments of your somewhat equivocal compliments. Our 
friend the enemy hath fled from the field of his own choosing; but let 
us hope he may live to fight many another battle, and with greater 
success (because armed with better and more approved weapons) than 
has attended his present encounter. As hé is so evidently a student of 
the military art, he will, however, appreciate my comparing him to a 
commander who, after having been routed in fair fight, seeks to retrieve 
his reputation for prowess by plundering the defenceless. In his vocabu- 
lary, ‘‘ frail basis” and impregnable strength are evidently convertible 
terms ; and, therefore, it is not surprising—the editorial mind being what 
it is—that he should make one more effort to vindicate himself, even 
though the endeavour should resemble the impotence of one who 
tramples upon the shadow after vainly attempting to throw down the 
i 


mage. 

He need not, however, have been at so much pains to search through 
the records of the past, because I have never denied being an advocate of 
recuperation, so long as there is anything to recover, and the circum- 
stances are such as to justify the cost. If, however, I am to have m 
opinions upon the subject passed in review, it is my desire to be judged 
by them as a whole, and not as represented by those portions which the 
writer has plundered from the collection, leaving behind him everthing 
that might have imperilled the safety of his flight. Thus, when quoting 
my statement that “ gasification is to be regarded as a means to the end, 
and not as the end in view,” he omits all reference to the subsequent 
explanation of this in my letter of Oct. 25, 1884, which will be found to 
bear no such forced interpretation as that ‘‘ regeneration is everything, 
generation nothing "’—that “ famous saying” which nobody ever ** heard 
in.the land” until the writer himself invented and forthwith published 
it abroad. Again, his reference to my observation as to the necessity for 
prolonged contact if air is to be heated, is unaccompanied by any notice 
of my remarks on this point made in the course of my observations on 
Mr. Paterson’s paper in 1886, which will also be found to discredit his 
attempt to parade me as an opponent of simple furnaces. 

In a similar way does the writer treat the history of the subject, only 
with a more open perversion of recorded facts. He invites his readers to 
believe that our German friends commenced to work “ on the lines laid 
down by Siemens,” although Siemens himself told us that some of the 
first points of their and our work reminded him of his own earliest 
experiments, which he had long since discarded. It is further stated 
that with ‘‘ Siemens and his German and French adapters (?), gas gene- 
ration went with recuperation, never without.’”” What, never? Let 
the candid reader turn to ‘‘ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas” (Vol. L., 
pp. 238-35, and Vol. III., article on ‘‘Gas Generator Furnaces’’) and 
judge for himself whether in most of the early furnaces which are there 
described and illustrated, the mode of introducing the secondary air 
supply differs greatly from that which has recently been applied in what 
I described, in a previous letter, as a pure and an admirable example of 
the simple furnace. Let him also, by way of corroborative evidence, 
recall to mind Mr. Valon’s lapse from the simple to the regenerative 
type. Then let him ask himself whether the version of the writer, that 
the regenerative preceded the simple furnace, can possibly be true; or 
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whether the following extract from my ‘‘ second paper” does not more 
correctly describe the development of the modern German furnace :— 

“ At first the new system of gas firing was applied to gas retorts with a 
very small amount of recuperation. It was, of course, necessary to intro- 
duce a secondary air supply ; and the way to do this naturally mow 
itself in the form of a longitudinal flue placed on each side of the furnace 
or gas flue, and extending almost to the back of the retort bed. These, 
being open at the front for the admission of air, fed combustion by means 
of openings placed at intervals throughout their entire length. When 
— permitted, two or more such flues were constructed lower down in 

e setting; air being admitted into the bottom one, and made to traverse 
backwards and forwards—always in the opposite direction to the waste 
gases—until it reached the top or distributing flue. Gradually more 
elaboration was introduced, until, in its best known and most oe 
types, the modern regenerative furnace has assumed dimensions which, on 

rst thought, appear to be out of all proportion to the work required of it, 
but to which the English gas maker is fast becoming reconciled by the 
advantages it is found to possess.” 

Here it is made to appear that the Germans for the most part began— 
like our friend, Mr. Valon—with a very simple form of furnace, and 
ended, like him, with elaboration. 

But, says the writer, the Germans followed Siemens. What, let me 
ask, was there of Siemens to follow? There was the record of the 
failures at Brick Lane and at Birmingham; there were also the fur- 
naces at Paris. But did they follow these? By no means; for they 
struck out a path for themselves, by introducing a new system. When 
was the name of Siemens ever associated with that new system—con- 
tinuous recuperation—before its successful application by the Germans? 
Siemens himself has left it upon record that he tried and abandoned it 
in favour of his reciprocating system. Borrowed from Siemens, indeed ! 
No one knows better than the writer what utter nonsense this is. It is 
we who have borrowed from the Germans all the essential parts of our 
furnaces ; and although they may, as the writer observes, have had an 
exaggerated notion of the value of their wares, this does not detract 
from the weight of the figures given in my last letter, because these 
apply to a very early period—the year 1882. 

It must be almost needless for me to point out how intently the writer 
pursues his object of placing me in the wrong, both by his manner of 
stating the question at issue, and by the construction he chooses to 
put upon my use of the term elaboration. He tries by every means to 
fasten upon me the reproach of being a friend to elaborate recuperation, 
to the neglect of gasification. There could scarcely be a more complete 
and, I had almost said ignorant, misconception. My words and practice 
alike refute the accusation ; and upon these I may safely rely. Suffice 
it to say that while attaching, as I think, the proper value to both gasifi- 
cation and recuperation, I neither share with him his antipathy to the 
German, nor can I admit unqualified merit in the simple furnace. 
German is not to me as a red rag to a bull; nor can I such difference see, 
*twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee—between Mr. Morris’s straight pipes 
and Mr. Klénne’s straight flues, although I do not expect the writer to 
agree with me in this, since he has evidently never taken the pains to 
ascertain what a Klénne furnace really is. Neither is it likely he will 
believe me when I say that the improvements in generators, on which he 
lays such stress, practically resolve themselves into a copy of Klénne in 
all essential details, with an alteration of size according to requirements. 

One more word before we part. Let the writer not suppose that I do 
not fully appreciate his anxiety to be regarded as the consistent advocate 
of simple means for simple ends. This is an object for which we are all 
more or less striving, according to our lights and opportunities. But 
why need his vindication be sought at the expense of others—of the 
meritorious Germans, with whose work he is evidently but imperfectly ac- 
quaiated, and of his humble servant, myself, whose opinions and prac- 
tice he seems still less to have understood? What serious provoca- 
tion had he for that furious onslaught which has ended so disastrously 
for himself? Let him not take it amiss if I suggest to him the desirability 
of extending somewhat his range of vision; above all of avoiding that 
sin of aha emgcame —_ ae easily beset him. Then may we 
once more pass round the calumet of peace. 

Birmingham, Jan. 15, 1887. 7 Onssaas Ever, 


(Mr. Hunt has now had ample opportunity for the exposition of his 
views; and we, as stated last week, have no desire to prolong the con- 
troversy ad nauseam, nor, having explained our position, do we intend 
to refuse the “‘calumet.”’ All that we need say in reply to the preceding 
letter is, first of all, that a disputant has a perfect right to select for 
attack salient points of his adversary’s teachings; so that in the present 
case it is not “ plundering’? Mr. Hunt to seize upon such a statement as 
that respecting the 33 per cent.’ saving due to recuperation (which, by 
the way, he neither defends nor relinquishes), and treat it as significant 
of the writer’s convictions. Then, with regard to Siemens, the admission 
by Mr. Hunt that the first retort furnaces upon the regenerative principle 
were recognized by Sir W. Siemens as resembling his own “‘ earliest experi- 
ments,” surely concedes the point that all these contrivances are after 
the Siemens principle—which is not to be confounded with the Siemens 
pattern. For the rest, we regret exceedingly if we have ever misrepre- 
sented Mr. Hunt or anybody else. Certainly we have no desire to do 
this, as Mr. Hunt had not when he wrongly accused us of advancing 
certain doctrines which we never accepted. As to the “ complete’ and 
almost “ignorant” misconception that Mr. Hunt was no friend of gasi- 
fication, we certainly drew this opinion from the passages in his 1884 
paper, cited in our article last week—with what amount of reason our 
readers may judge. Mr. Hunt must pardon us for thinking that a con- 
troversy that has reached the stage of arguing as to what one disputant 
thinks of the words of the other (such words being upon record for all 
to read according to individual canons of interpretation) may be closed 
without loss to anybody.—Eb. J. G, L.] 








a TO bg Ag Gas 9 Pudsey Local Board have 
resolv oppose the Bill promoted by the Pudsey Gas Com to 
enable them to raise additional capital, : r oe 
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SURREY QUARTER SESSIONS.—Monpay, Jan. 10, 
(Before Sir W. Harnpman, Chairman, and a Bench of Magistrates, 


APPEAL FROM A CONVICTION FOR NEGLECTING TO SUPPLY PROPER Wargp. | 


FITTINGS, 

Mr. D. G, Norman, of Tabard Street, Borough, appealed against ay 
order made by Mr. Slade at the Southwark Police Court, requiring him tg 
pay a fine of 1s. and 2s. costs, for neglecting to supply proper fittings t 

is premises for water-supply purposes, under the 82nd section of ths 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871. 

Mr. G. Lyon objected to the appeal being heard, on the ground that 
there was no right of appeal given under the Act upon which the conyig. 
tion was obtained at the instance of the Southwark and Vauxhall Wate 
Company, or under any of the other Acts giving a right of appeal io 
Quarter Sessions, seeing that the penalty inflicted was less than £3. Hy 
referred at some length to the Police Act, and other statutes bearing oy 
the subject, in support of his objection. 

The Cuarrman decided in favour of the objection. 

Mr. Lyon asked for the usual order as to costs; whereupon 

Appellant stated that Mr. Slade informed him that he had a right to 
appeal against his decision ; and it was in consequence of this that he had 
doneso. He had seen Mr. Nairn, the Chief Clerk at the Southwark Policg 
Court, after he had issued his notices, and this gentleman told him it was 
doubtful if he could appeal; to which he (witness) — that Mr. Slade 
had informed him that he had the power. Mr. Nairn then said that 
Magistrates were not infallible. 

The Cuarrman said there would be no order as to costs. 





SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT.—Monpay, Jan. 10. 
(Before Mr, Suavz.) 
THE CHARGE OF EMBEZZLEMENT AGAINST A WATER-RATE COLLECTOR, 

To-day, George Edward Wilkinson, of 29, The Grove, Clapham Road, 
was further examined on the charge of embezzling the sum of £387 13s. 6d, 
and various other moneys received by him on account of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company, his employers. 

Mr. Besuey again prosecuted ; and Mr. St. Jonn WoNTNER appeared for 
the defence. 

The main facts of the case have been pagertes (ante, pp. 35, 74). The 
following additional evidence was now called :— 

Mr. J. G. Kendall said he was one of the collectors of the Company; he 
had the reveipt produced for £387 13s. 6d. from a messenger sent to him 
by the prisoner, and he received the money from Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
which he paid into the bank to the credit, ‘‘G. E. Wilkinson—meter 
account.” He also paid in a further sum of £26 to the credit of the 
prisoner’s account. 

Mr. H. C. Watts, Chief Clerk in the Supervisor's Department of the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, said that on the 22nd of April 
the prisoner made a return to him of the moneys he had collected. In 
that return Messrs. Barclay’s name appeared for £209 4s. 6d. in respect of 
water-rates due at Michaelmas, 1885. This was £100 deficient, as shown 
by the cheque for the quarter paid to the prisoner by Messrs. Barclays. 

Mr. G. N. Payne, Supervisor to the Company, stated that the prisoner 
was meter collector to the Company, and it was his duty to pay into the 
bank all moneys collected by him. The prisoner had never accounted for 
the sum of £100 which was deficient in Messrs. Barclay and Perkin's 
account. A cheque for £282 9s. 6d. received from Messrs. Barclay by the 
prisoner for water-rates due at Midsummer, 1885, was entered in his return 
as having been paid at Michaelmas of that year. Prisoner had never 
accounted for the £387 13s. 6d. received by the witness Kendall and paid 
into his account, with the sum of £26 added. This amount was made to 
cover the moneys paid to him for the two previous quarters. Neither had 
the prisoner accounted for £75 16s. 1d., paid in October, 1886, from the 
Commissioners of the Rotherhithe Baths and Wash-houses. 

Arthur Hughes, a clerk in the Company’s office, ye the payment to 
the prisoner of cheques for £27 7s. 6d. and £38 5s. 8d. forwarded by Messrs. 
Peek, Frean, and Co., for water. 

Mr. Payne said the latter of these amounts had never been accounted for 
by the accused. 

Mr. BEsLeEY, on this evidence, asked for a further remand; and this was 


granted. 





THAMES POLICE COURT.—Frimay, Jan. 7. 
(Before Mr. Lusutneton.) 
NEGLECTING TO PROVIDE PROPER WATER-FITTINGS. 

To-day Mr. F. A. Dodd, of Holmwood, Warrender Road, Tufnell Park, N., 
was summoned for not providing suitable water-fittings, and causing the 
same to be repaired, as required by the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, and 
incurring an expense of £5 2s. 9d. to the East London Water Company. 

Mr. G. KeBBELL, on behalf of the Company, stated that the summonses 
were taken out under the 29th section of the Metropolis Water Act of 1871, 
which was to the effect that if the owner of any house neglected to provide 
proper water-fittings, the Company might supply them, or have them 
repaired, and the expenses incurred by the Company should be paid by 
the owner. A case of this description had never been adjudicated upon 
before. At one of the houses in respect of which the defendant was sum- 
moned, a common butt, with no metallic lining (contrary to the regula 
tions), was found. This was absolutely useless, and water was running 
out of it at the rate of 300 gallons an hour. The Company had to send for 
a plumber and have proper fittings put in. The charges for this house 
were the only ones the defendant disputed. 

Witnesses having been called in support of Mr. Kebbell’s statement, 

Defendant denied that there was a leakage. 

Mr. LusuineTon considered the case proved, and made an order for the 
defendant to pay the charges—£5 2s. 9d.—and 2s. costs for each default. 





Frmay, Jan. 14. 
(Before Mr. LusurneTon.) 
A DEFAULTING GAS CONSUMER AT THE EAST END. : 

To-day, George Mattison, a bedding manufacturer, of 68, St. Thomas’ 
Road, Mile-End, appeared to answer an adjourned summons calling on him 
to show cause why an order should not be made against him for the pay- 
sen of £23 6s. 1ld., for gas supplied to him by the Commercial Gas 

jompany. 

Mr. G. H. Young, solicitor, appeared for the Company. ; 

Defendant admitted owing the amount, and said the reason it had not 
been paid was that he had been entirely ruined by a boiler explosion st 
his works in Stepney. . 

Mr. Youna, in opening the case, said the summons had been adjourned 
since the 16th of December last, for the purpose of the defendant coming 
to some arrangement with the Nowy ow and this he had failed to do. 
It had been proved that defendant ; 
means to pay the debt; and he (Mr. Young) asked for his committal. 
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Defendant was then sworn, and stated that in May last he was in a 
prosperous business, but the boiler explosion occurred and completely 
rained him. A deed had been drawn up, assigning all his property to a 
Mr. Medina. A meeting of creditors was called, and all of them except a 
few, among whom was the Company, agreed to accept 10s. in the pound, 
There ome several writs out against him, and he was quite unable to pay 

e amount. 

.° answer to Mr. Youne, defendant denied that he had any house pro- 
perty whatever. He was in the employ of Mr. Medina, and received 30s. 
a week and a small commission. 

Mr. LusHINGTON said it was only proved that the defendant had received 
one sum ; and under these circumstances he did not feel justified in making 
an order for his committal. 


Miscellaneous Hetos, 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 

The Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis (Dr. Williamson, F.R.S.) 
has presented his report on the quality of the gas supplied by The Gas- 
light and Coke, the Commercial, and the South Metropolitan Companies, 
during the quarter ending Dec 31. The following is an abstract :— 

I. With respect to Illuminating Power—The average illuminating 

wer, in standard sperm candles, at each of the testing places, was as 
ollows :— 

The Gaslight and Coke Company— 


Jewry Street, E.C.. 
Kinghorn Street, E.C. 








Te Wig et é- Deo ets ie 


Dorset Buildings, E.C. . ° e « « Bq 
Ladbroke Grove, W.. . ° . e ° 17°7 
nh + 6 6 © ¢ © « » 6 s 6. ¢ ¢ ¢ 6 =a 
CarlyleSquare(Fulham) ..... «+ +« +e « « 16°4 
Do. (Nine Elms). . se 8 @ Se 6 oer ie 
Camden Girest, WW... 6 2 we ew te tt tlt ew ww BS 
Graham Road, E.. . er ee ee ae ee 
Bingen wees Es. « 0.0. 6.0.2 © — 16°7 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross,S.W. . ... . . « 165 
Grove Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. . . . . 163 
Lambeth Road,S.F..... . ee - 162 
Millbank Street, 8.W. (cannel gas) a o 2 


Commercial Gas Company— 
Lo) ee ee ee ee ee eee 
PE . se: oh e 6.6 — —" 1 

South Metropolitan Gas Company— 
er «ss «6s <<  e 6's “s « e's e ¢ @ 
Penns, <6 6s o's Get ew: ee bi ee 
Tooley Street,S.E. . .. . ow ony 
See ae ae ee eS 

It will be seen from these results that the average illuminating power has 
been higher than the gna ened standard at all the stations of the 
three Companies. Slight deficiencies of illuminating power were re 

during the past quarter in the gas tested at the Camden Street, Spring 
Gardens, Grove Gardens, Wellclose Square, and Lewisham Road testing 
stations. 

Il, As regards Purity.—Sulphuretted hydrogen has not been present in 
the gas at any of the stations. The proportions of sulphur in other forms 
than this averaged less than the quantity permit at all the testing 
stations, especially at the Millbank Street, Ladbroke Grove, Devon’s Road, 
Camden Street, Kingsland Road, and Spring Gardens stations of The 
Gaslight and Coke Company, the two stations of the Commercial Gas 
Company, and the four stations of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
On no occasion was there any excess. Ammonia was generally present in 
the gas throughout the quarter, but only in slight quantities. On no occa- 
sion was there any excess. 


oe oe >. Jere -e 6 





THE LARGE GAS-METER OF THE NEW YORK CONSOLIDATED 
GAS COMPANY. 


In a recent number of the Scientific American some particulars were 
given of the gigantic gas-meter of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, which, in drum capacity, or actual working power, is stated to be 
the largest in the world. The case is cylindrical in form, and is made of 
cast iron. The heads are each in four segments, bolted together by radial 
flanges. This not only obviates the necessity of making castings of such 
difficult size and shape, and so liable to warp, but also secures a strong 
iece of work. The flanges in this construction stiffen the heads, so that 
ittle or no springing takes place. In England, as a rule, square cases 
are used for meters; but these are not favourites in America, as when 
large they require much internal bracing to enable them to resist 
the pressure. The drum is made of heavy tin plate. It is built 
on an elaborate frame of angle and T iron, perforated for rivets where 
required. This frame was constructed from an exact model made 
of tin, and of small size. Over the large frame (the duplicate of 
the small one) the tin was riveted, the rivets soldered, and the edges 
and joints of the sheets firmly soldered together. ‘The case was taken 
through an opening made in the side of the building for the purpose, and 
pl upon its foundation piers. The drum was set up and completed 
on the floor in front of the case, and then was put in position within it. 
This was an operation of peculiar difficulty. It weighed 6 tons; and this 
weight had to be handled with the utmost care, for fear of causing deforma- 
tion. All the lifting had to be done against the iron frame; for the tin was 
not touched, lest it should be bent. The old way of constructing drums 
was to provide them with fixed shafts, which rested in journals, and rotated 
With thedrum. In the meter under description a departure was made from 
this method. A stationary shaft reaches from back to front of the meter- 
case, resting on brackets attached to the heads. The drum is carried by this 
shaft, and has journals in its centre-pieces, and revolves around it like an 
idle pulley. This is considered to be an advance on the old method of 
construction, The usual disposition of inlet and outlet pipes and of index- 
plate is followed. The gas enters at the centre of the back plate, — 
through the drum, emerges therefrom into the case, and leaves it by the 
outlet-pipe. This is also connected to the back-head, to one side and above 
~ ~~ These inlet and outlet connections are 30 inches in internal 

lameter. The index-plate occupies the centre of the front face ; the dials 
1 ing arranged in a circular arc. The case is 17 ft. 9in. in length, and 

8 ft. 6 in. in outside diameter ; and the drum capacity is 8000 cubic feet. 

quantity of gas which the meter is capable of passing per day of 
ours is estimated at 44 million cubic feet. This is based on a general 

*peed of one revolution of the drum per minute. It is believed, however, 
t the meter is equal to far more than this; and it could probably _ 

88 much as 6 million cubic feet of gas per day. The meter (which is 
oused in a building at the Twenty-first Street station of the Company) 
on erected by the American Meter Company of New York; the ironwork 
Brooklyn’ of the case being executed by the Continental Iron-Works of 





THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE CROYDON GAS-WORKS 
BY THE CORPORATION. 
Tue Purcuase Birt SancTIoNED BY THE CORPORATION. 

A Special Meeting of the Croydon Town Council was held on Monday 
last week—the Mayor (Alderman A. T. Layton, J.P.) in the chair—to con- 
sider the following motion :—“ Resolved, that it is expedient to promote a 
Bill in the ensuing session of Parliament for the following, among other 
pu s: (1) The purchase by the Corporation of Croydon, by agreement, 
of the undertaking of the Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Company. 
(2) Power to the Corporation of Croydon to su ply gas in certain parts of 
the borough of Croydon and neighbourhood ; issue annuities; to raise 
money ; to issue stock ; and to levy gas rates and charges. (3) To amend 
the Acts relating to the Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Company, and 
to ran eee Acts. Resolved, that the expense in relation to promoting 
such Bill shall be charged on the borough fund and borough rate.” 

Alderman Hacers, in the absence of Alderman Barrow through indis- 
position, formally moved the resolutions. 

Mr. ALLEN seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ogxricus protested against the resolutions being carried, seeing 
that the matter was to be discussed at a meeting of the ratepayers on the 
following evening. 

Mr. WEIGHTMAN moved, as an amendment, that the consideration of the 
question be deferred until after the meeting of ratepayers. He said he 
did not see what necessity there was for passing the resolutions that night, 
He did not move his amendment in any hostile spirit, though he was not 
in favour of the purchase; but there was a growing impression that the 
ratepayers had been treated with rather scant courtesy in this matter. 
He considered they ought to have been consulted in the first instance. 

The Mayor thought the course pro: would be a very inconvenient 
one. If the ratepayers’ meeting and the subsequent poll were against the 
purchase, there was an end of it. It was necessary, for parliamentary 
reasons, that the resolutions should be confirmed. 

Mr. WEIcuTMAN : My proposition is that the further consideration of this 
matter be postponed till after the decision of the ratepayers. 

Mr. R. J. Hinton seconded the amendment. 

The Town CLERK reminded the members that, so far as the Council 
were concerned, ‘the matter was settled. The Council had bound them- 
selves, under seal, long ago, to promote the Bill. 

Mr. Tayior asked whether any further expense would be incurred if the 
resolutions were passed that night. 

The Town CLERK replied that there would not, beyond the deposit of 
the Bill, if the burgesses decided against its promotion. If this were the 
result of the poll, nothing would have been gained or lost by passing the 
resolutions, If the poll were in favour of the purchase, it woul be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient, and might cause a Standing Order difficulty, if the 
resolutions had not been passed. 

The Mayor then put the amendment, for which about half-a-dozen 
members voted, and the other members against. It was therefore nega- 
tived ; and the original resolution put and carried—two or three members 
holding up their hands against it. 


REJECTION OF THE ScHEME aT THE RaTEPAyERS’ MEETING. 

Since the incorporation of the town of Croydon, no question affecting 
the commonweal has perhaps agitated the minds of the burgesses to such 
an extent as that of the purchase of the gas-works by the Town Council ; 
and the strong interest taken in the scheme has been evinced both in the 
press and on the public platform. Last Tuesday evening, the meeting of 
ratepayers to decide for or against the project was held in the Town Hall— 
the Mayor (Mr. A. T. Layton) presiding. The hall was crowded in every 
part; and the proceedings throughout were of a somewhat tumultuous 
character, the Mayor —? repeatedly to call for order. 

The Town Crerk (Mr. C. Elborough) read the notice convening the 
meeting, which stated that it was held for the purpose of adopting or 
rejecting the following resolution :—“ That it is expedient to promote a 
Bill in the ensuing session of Parliament, 1887, for the following, among 
other purposes—viz., (1) The purchase by the Corporation of Croydon by 
agreement of the undertaking of the Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke 
Company. (2) Power to the Cor tion of Croydon to supply gas in 
certain parts of the borough of Croydon and neighbourhood ; to issue 
annuities; to raise money ; toissue stock ; and to levy gas rates or charges. 
(3) To amend the Acts relating to the Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke 
Company, and to incorporate Acts. And that the expense in relation to 
promoting such Bill shall be charged on the borough fund and borough 
rate.” 

The Mayor said they had assembled that evening for the purpose of 
taking one of the steps in connection with a most important measure— 
either for or against it. The question of the purchase of the gas-works had 
been before the burgesses since the incorporation of the town into a 
borough. He would ask them to be good enough to attentively listen to 
the remarks that would be made on either side, as he understood it was 
intended to demand a poll whichever party was successful. He should 
like to say that, at the meeting recently held in opposition to the purchase,* 
it was said by one of the speakers that the Corporation would have the 
“pull of the strings” with regard to the present meeting. The way that 
he proposed to “‘ pull the strings” was, after the addresses, to take a show 
of hands; and then he would presume, for a moment, that a poll would be 
demanded, and this, of course, would take place, and the result of the 
voting would be declared on the 9th of February, He would call upon 
Mr. Barrow to move the resolutions. 

Alderman Barrow said it was his duty to move the series of resolutions 
which had been read in the notice convening the meeting. He was glad that 
the inhabitants had now arrived at what might be ed the crisis on the 
subject of the gas-works purchase. The time was near at hand when they 
must decide “ Yes” or“ No ”—whether or not it was desirable for the town 
to possess its own gas-works ; and he was quite in accord with the Mayor, 
that they were prepared to dismiss an Dp nme 212 in the matter, except 
so far as they ftected facts, or so-called facts, which they must prove to 
be wrong. Their cause was either a good one, to be supported upon good 
data, or it was not, He first brought the subject forward more than two 
years ago in the Council Chamber; but after he had stated his case, he 
was supported by no more than four of the members. There had, however, 
been a great reversal since that day; though the facts had not changed one 
bit. Yet, at the recent opposition meeting, some gentlemen wondered 
at his haste; and said they had hardly heard of the matter. Now this 
was a proof to him that the subject had been very slightly read ; or, as 
touching numbers, numerously considered. For instance, a lawyer— 
passing clever in the City of London—was going to oppose the acquisition 
of the works upon the ridiculous assumption that they were about to ne 
the Directors of the Company £100,000. The man had not read one line 
of the case, and was going to vote in opposition; and many more were 
probably in the same position. The facts upon which he rested his case 
two years ago were unaltered, and the figures, as then compiled, stood to-day; 
for the deductions he was not responsible. He would make some reference 


* See las week's JouRNat, p. 74. 
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to the gentlemen who had stood - as the champions of those antagonistic 
to the Bill. He had sought a full discussion of the subject, and had no 
motive y= to pursue a good causein which all in common were interested. 
At the last Council meeting Mr. Hinton paraded a great many figures with 
reference to the electric light question; and he stated his belief that the 
business would not last more than ten years, but would be superseded 
y electricity. Mr. Hinton gave himself as an authority; but his facts 
were quickly dissipated by Alderman Haggis, whose authorities were the 
experts examined before the House of Lords Committee in May last year. 
These experts in every individual case said they did not believe the electric 
light was going to affect gas. If the by could not stand by the light, 
they could not accept the authority of Mr. Hinton. Strange to say, how- 
ever, Mr. Hinton had brought before them another case. He said that at 
Taunton they had the electric light at a cost of 44d. per candle power per 
annum, as against 5s. per candle power for gas in Croydon, He would ask 
Mr. Hinton how long be had possessed this information; and that gentle- 
man could not be loyal to the interests of the town unless he could give 
them the benefit of that light at 44d. Further, Mr. Hinton said the 
electric light was so dear because people would have so much of it. Dear! 
How could he say it was dear if it was twelve times as cheap as gas? Now, 
with regard to the speech of Mr. Stent at the opposition meeting, he (Mr. 
Barrow) had reason to believe that he had not read the case thoroughly 
when he said that the Corporation went “cap in hand” to accept the pro- 
perty from the Gas Company upon the valuation of their own Engineer, and 
that he obtained the information from a proper quarter. He must say that 
Mr. Stent had been ly imposed upon. The case for the Corporation 
had been carried all through by Mr. Corbet Woodall—a most eminent Gas 
Engineer. Now, if they had had Mr. Woodall to advise them, it did not 
stand to reason that they would go with “ cap in hand” to beg the valua- 
tion of the other side. Such a statement was nonsense. They either did 
or did not propose buying on the valuation of the Company; and they did 
not, as they had their own valuer. Further, Mr. Stent had said that the 
annuities they were going to pay to the shareholders were “for ever.” He 
would ask them to weigh this—annuities for ever! [A Voitce: What else 
are they?] He would show them what else they were, It was proposed 
to pay annuities for 25 years, and then at the expiration of this period they 
were going to redeem. Now from the very first they would be obliged to 
make provision for the redemption by Act of Parliament. This would 
amount to £2600 per annum; and it would come out of the profits of the 
concern. This £2600 put by for 25 years would have reached £102,000 of 
itself. They would have £18,000 surplus cash to take over from the Gas 
Company, as well as sufficient working capital to keep the undertaking up 
to its present level. At least they would have £123,000 towards the redemp- 
tion price. Then, they would certainly have to issue stock and raise the 
difference—the difference of £360,000. When this £360,000 was once 
raised, they would still go on with their sinking fund; and in 60 years 
from now eee: take possession. This was a slight difference from 
“for ever.” The whole thing would be bought up and paid for at the 
expiration of the 60 years. Mr. Stent also complained that they had based 
their — upon the future, and not upon the past; while Dr. Carpenter 
said they ought not to take the profits of the past because they would not 
have them in the future. They had considered the past as a basis upon 
which to build for the future. If anybody was buying out a man’s busi- 
ness, he could not go upon a better basis than to inquire what it had done 
and was doing. With regard to Dr. Carpenter, rather more than 20 years 
ago he advocated the purchase of the gas-works; but he knew better now. 
hen that iniquitous thing, the introduction of the sliding scale, was perpe- 
trated—when there was no need, no necessity, no plea for the Gas Company 
to have their price raised as they did—Dr. C. nter was & man moving 
much publicly, and was on the Local Board at the time; and it would have 
been easy work for him to have stopped the perpetration of that deed. In 
those days—on Jan. 9, 1877—at a meeting of the Local Board, Dr. Car- 
penter was reported to have said: ‘‘ As soon as he became aware that the 
Croydon Gas Company intended to promote a Bill in Parliament, he gave 
notice to take the matter into consideration, and move a resolution upon 
it; but Mr. Cheeswright had almost superseded the necessity of a portion 
of his resolution, because he had shown that the Gas Company had recog- 
nized their position in a very fair manner, and had inserted clauses in the 
Bill which gave the Board more power than under the old Act, which was 
obtained when the Board did not so thoroughly understand the matter as 
they did afterwards. The clauses which had been inserted had been fairly 
carried out by the Company as far as they could, and had been a great 
benefit to the parish. BY the way in which the present Bill was drawn 
uP, the Gas Company had shown that they were looking to the interests 
of the > to some extent; but he should like to see the Bili more 
thoroughly inquired into by a small Committee of the Board. In addition 
to the clauses which the Company proposed to insert, there were one or 
two matters which might be considered ey f satisfactory, and which 
showed that there was no desire on the part of the Company to take advan- 
tage of the Board and get on the blind side of them. At the same time he 
would like to see a permissive clause inserted in the Bill. The time might 
come when it might be to the interests of the parishioners that the gas- 
works should be in the hands of the Local Board, and not in the hands of 
a Company ; and he therefore moved— That a Committee be appointed to 
consider the Gas ill.”” Now they actually saw, from his own words, that 
one member at least of the Board was aware of what was going on; and 
they all ought to have been made aware of it. What did the Doctor say 
last week referring to the same Bill: “ Some time afterwards the Company 
again increased their capital and powers, and got the clauses inserted of a 
sliding scale, by which their vested interests became such as they were 
now. The Local Board did not help the consumers or the public at that 
time; and there being no appeal to the people, nothing more could be 
done. Now Croydon had a Corporation, and there existed this great 
privilege—that there was an appeal from the Corporation to the people; 
and the et had a right of saying whether they would have this 
project at all. That appeal did not exist when the original conflicts 
occurred, when the Gas Committee he had spoken of was in existence 
in the days of the Local Board. There was then no appeal in any way to 
the People ; and they did not understand the facts that Tad come out since, 
and did not see what a burden was being = npn the parish by the 
clauses that existed in the Company’s Act. hat their Local Board 
been about when they allowed a one-sided action to take place, and when 
an appeal ought to have been made to Parliament mee the action of the 
Pama He He (Mr. Barrow) did not understand the words “ no appeal to 
the 2 Hy» e.” He was glad the Corporation was not deciding this question 
at all; but that they were appealing to the people. When action was not 
taken at that time, if it had to go to Parliament, he himself 
would have gone; but, first of all, he would have made his constituency 
and Croydon aware of what was being done, to have seen whether it 
was necessary to to Parliament. hat day was a dire day for the 
interests of Croydon, and it had cost them £83,000. Dr. rf nter 
also made reference at the opposition meeting to Birmingham. said 
that Birmingham, with its mighty works, bought them for £450,000, He 
was quite sure that the would not be anxious to explain himself 





excessively wrong. Anyone with the least authority upon the subject 
could not allow it to pass unchallenged. The works at Birmingham really 
cost over 2 millions. The undertaking was acquired in 1875; and the 
had saved to the ratepayers of the town no less than £950,000 of profit, 
Now this could not be done on a cost of £450,000. In this question they 
only required facts; and they wanted to establish their case entirely upon 
true information, such as would stand in their timé, and that of their 
children afterwards. f 

Alderman Rymer said that as one of the four gentiemen who supported 
Alderman Barrow two years ago when he first brought forward the subject 
of the -works purchase, & had pleasure in seconding the regolp. 
tion, He believed that most powerful reasons had been eae why this 
resolution should be carried unanimously. As a very old inhabitant of 
Croydon, he was convinced that it would be of great advantage to the 
borough to possess the gas-works, as it had already been to many other 

laces; and he did not think there was a single case where they would 
Fike to get rid of them again. There was only one reason in the world wh 
there should be any division of opinion, and that was on the question of 
the electric light. But in his judgment there was a great future for both 
gas and electricity—a field for gas as the poor man’s light, and one for 
electricity as a light of luxury. In the Brighton Daily News, a few days 
since, there appeared a report made by the Pavilion Committee to the 
Town Council with regard to the electric light. It said that the light was 
installed in the Pavilion two years ago at a cost of £5000. In Febru 
last the Insurance Companies communicated to the Council that they 
declined to insure the building any longer on account of the great danger, 
Mr. Preece was called in; and he said that they must alter the apparatus, 
because the building was in danger of fire, and this would cost £1500 
additional—making the total expenditure £6500. And, more than this, he 
said that the cost of keeping up the electric light per annum would be 
£1000. He (Alderman Rymer) did not believe for one minute that elec. 
tricity would extinguish gas. . , 

Dr. ALFRED CaRPENTER said he came to the meeting that evening with 
the expectation of hearing from Alderman Barrow and his seconder the 
absolute reasons why the purchase should take place. He had to confess, 
however, that he had not heard one reason ; and Mr. Barrow had simply 
been occupied with personal references. It was not a question of what he 
thought, but a question of whether this was a fair _— to pay for the gas. 
works; and this was what they had to consider. e would go at once to 
the question as it had been raised with reference to Birmingham; and he 
could say that they were prepared to “stand or fall” by the very = 
that was paid in Birmingham for the gas-works. If this price had been 
applied to Croydon, there would have been no antagonism. What were 
the facts with regard to Birmingham? An opposition paper stated on the 
previous Friday that the amount paid by that place was £1,750,000. He 
would take this as the figure that should be paid for the Croydon Gas- 
Works at per head of the population of the borough; and it worked out 
that the borough of Birmingham paid for their works a little more than 
£4—at all events something under £5—per head. But what did the Cor- 
poration of Croydon propose to pay? If they worked out the figures on 
two-thirds of the population of the borough, they would find it came to 
more than £10—double what was paid by Birmingham. Compare the two 
places. Look at Birmingham—a teeming beehive of manufactories want- 
ing gas in their operations—and then look at Croydon. Alderman Barrow 
had referred to the evidence given by the electricians before the Lords Com- 
mittee on the Electric Lighting Bills; and these experts had said that 
the electric light could not supersede gas. He (Dr. Carpenter) could recol- 
lect in his boyhood hearing a statement of the celebrated expert, Dr. 
Lardner, that it was utterly impossible for a steamship to cross the 
Atlantic; and while he was doing so a steamship entered the Port of 
Bristol from the other side. Alderman Barrow had also referred to his 
(the speaker's) views in 1877 and now. Well, his opinions were in 1877 
ust the same as they were now; for he thought it monstrous that the 
liberties of the people should be placed in the hands of a private Com- 
pany. He thought it monstrous to allow the Gas Company rights of dis- 
tress. This ought never to have been — in a free land; and this 
was why he. considered the gas supply of the town should have been 
in the ssession of the local authority. This was the reason he 
tried to introduce the clause to purchase the works either by agreement 
or by arbitration ; but the Local Board would not listen to him, and the 
apathy of the people outside did not give him support sufficient to justify 
him in taking any strong action in the House of Commons at his own expense. 
In 1860 the Company promoted a Bill; and he did oppose the measure. 
He formed a Committee who met on several occasions for the purpose of 
opposing the passage of the Bill; and in his hands he held a circular, 
which contained a number of clauses they proposed to try and get inserted. 
This circular was widely distributed among the inhabitants. The pro- 
posed clauses were rejected by the Local Board ; and they then found that 
they had no locus standi. The expense of the opposition fell on him and two 
or three others; and so in 1877 he did not see why he should go and do 
the same again. Now he would call attention to the conditions upon which 
the purchase was intended to be made. First of all it was proposed that 
there should be £13,000, more or less, reserved for the purpose of compen- 
sating the Directors for their loss of office, less the costs of winding up, 
which would be inconsiderable. The Directors had received £1600 4 
annum for managing the concern; and was not that ample pay? He 
wondered that the shareholders consented to have their dividends clipped 
in this fashion. That, however, was a point as between the shareholders 
and the Directors. But he was quite certain that when this clause reached 
the House of Lords (if the Bill by any chance received the approval of the 
Commons), the Duke of Richmond would strike it out; and therefore if 
the Directors were calculating on having this little “sop,” they would be 
very much disappointed. The next matter to which he came in the agree- 

ment was this—that the Corporation proposed to limit the operation of the 
Act to the district now supplied with gas by the Company. This was 4 
“sop” for the Norwood people; and he was sure the House of Commons 
would strike it out. Therefore the Act would apply to the whole of the 
borough ; and their Norwood friends need not think they were not going 
to have anything to pay towards the expense of the “piper.” It had been 
said they would have cheaper gas if the works were transferred ; but he 
contended that instead of Sone cheaper gas, it would be dearer. He 
believed that the present Company could manage the works a great 
deal better than the Corporation—even when the shareholders were pay- 
ing the Directors the handsome salaries they were at the present time. 
He wished to say a word or two about the management of the under- 
taking. It was not fair that all the blame should be put upon the Cor- 
poration, because the Directors of the Company were perfectly aware that 
there was “something rotten in the state of Denmark,” and that they 
had better get rid of the affair while the “fever” was on. What was the 
condition of the works? At the present moment, by the Directors’ own 
showing, they were losing £3000 a year by loss of gas through defective 
mains. He had the facts before him that in 1883 the waste, rough this 
cause, was 8,370,006 cubic feet. Of course, in carrying out necessary 
works some gas was lost; but he believed he was right in saying that 4 





upon this matter before that night closed, because the statement was 


million cubic feet of gas would be ample for all losses that would arise from 
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the tapping of mains. While in 1883 the loss was 8,370,000 cubic feet, in 
1886 it had risen to 18 millions. The consumption of gas at the works had 
more than doubled in the last five years. He took it the consumption there 
was very much in excess of the requirements; and he would ask whether 
there was not a large loss somewhere near the works besides what was 
purnt. Another point he would touch » *y was the amount of gas 
obtained from each ton of coal carbonized. 1880 each ton cost 16s., and 
it produced 10,800 cubic feet of gas. In 1886 it produced 11,120 feet; 
showing a rise of 300 feet. Why was that? They found —_ 1888 the 
Company used 700 or 800 tons of cannel coal; and they had only used 64 
tons in the last half year. Cannel coal cost them £2 4s. per ton. They 
wanted this year to show a er yield of gas, and so produced 300 feet 
more gas per ton of coal, by diminishing the illuminating power and 
ivinga poorer gas. The contained now more bisulphide of carbon than 
iid three years ago, though he was bound to say the Company did 
ify the gas from other impurities. The Company were sellers; and 
they were bound to show the very best case they could. The things he 
named placed the Gas eee in a favourable light as far as their 
accounts were concerned, He thought the action of the Corporation should 
have been in this direction: First, to see that the inhabitants had 
the illuminating power; secondly, to see that the gas was purified from 
the bisulphide ; and, thirdly, to see that the accounts of pF, semen were 
made out in accordance with the Gas-Works Clauses Act. The Company 
hada monopoly; and the Corporation ought to stand to protect the public 
against a monopoly, and not allow them to put on the “screw.” There 
were other ways too in which the Corporation should act; and one was 
with regard to the iniquitous agreement that existed between the Crystal 
Palace Gas Company and the Croydon Company. He believed if the Corpor- 
ation went to Parliament they would get the clause set aside, or the price of 
the Croydon gas reduced to the level of the Crystal Palace Company. He con- 
sidered ita shame that they should pay 6d. per 1000 cubic feet more in one 
of the borough. Ifthe Corporation had worked in the direction he had 
indicated, he would have been ready to help them. His antagonism in 
the first instance was in the matter of health, and not in price; but that 
was no reason why he should not take up the question now. When the 
“seven lean years” had passed, and the Gas Company’s dividend had 
come down to what he believed to be the right one—viz., 7 per cent.—then 
would be the time for the Corporation to step in and buy, and do what they 
could to get rid of the iniquities that surrounded the Company at the pre- 
sent moment. One other point he would mention, and that was the way 
other people were talking of them. Croydon was being laughed at all over 
the Salone. In the Hvening Standard for the 8th inst., in a short 
editorial referring to the contemplated lighting of Hampton Court Palace 
with gas, he found the following :—‘ As for taking up gas at the moment 
when wise men are dropping it, officials may i the example of Croydon. 
That town—not fossil, not perhaps beyond the average of dulness, nor 
peculiarly liable to be victimized by specious jobbers—is actually begging 
the privilege to raise half a million sterling for the shareholders of its Gas 
cose Fmd when the triumph of the electric light is as certain as to-morrow’s 
sunshine.” And they were also spoken of in very much the same terms at 
Leeds andin other towns. In conclusion, he would say that he looked upon the 
provision in the Bill as to the superannuation of certain officers with 1 some 
degree of suspicion. He would ask them to take care on the day of the poll 
to vote against this P gr ages which he did not think was a good one. 

Mr. J. Stent said the statement was made to him officially that Mr. 
Woodall, who had acted for the Corporation in this matter, was Engineer 
of the Gas Company, and that his report had been accepted by the Cor- 
poration. He would apologize to the burgesses for this mistake, and recall 
the statement. Mr. Barrow objected to the assertion that the Corporation 
went “cap in hand” to the Company. In his hand he held a copy of the 
report made by Mr. Woodall. He found from this that the Corporation 
instructed Mr, Woodall to approach the Company with a view to the pur- 
chase of the gas-works. He did approach them, and indicated the outline 
of the contract that might be entered into by the Corporation, which that 
body concurred in, but which, having been submitted to the Company, 
they declined to accept. It was then intimated that if the proposal 
was made to comply with some amended terms, the Company might 
then consider it. Time was allowed to elapse; and in that period 
par of gas was lowered 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, and ctnebenenti’ the 
dividends were raised ; and when the Corporation again asked them to 
allow them to buy the property, they found they had to pay on dividends 
of 13 and 10 per cent. instead of on 11 and 9 per cent. After sundry 
deliberations, the termsjof a contract were agreed upon by both sides. The 
next point Mr, Barrow objected to in his statement was that the contract 
was really for a perpetual annuity to the shareholders of 13 and 10 per 
cent., amounting to £20,400 per annum. They said there was no such pro- 
vision ; but the contract stipulated for perpetual annuities, redeemable only 
by mutual consent of the annuitants and the Corporation. The terms 
were modified so that the _ acquired the option of purchasing 
at 284 years within 25 years. He thought in business transactions of this 
kind, it was usual to name a price for the works and plant, and a price 
for the business proper. He had inquired, but could not learn from anyone 
that any such analytical proposal had ever been under the consideration of 
the Corporation. He could not hear that at any time a price had been 
named for the works as distinct from the business, and consequently it was 
impossible for him or for any one else to form any kind of approximate 
opinion as to what the valuation of the works or the business was. In the 
contract it was distinctly stated that the profits earned by the Company 
during the past seven years had amounted to £136,000; being £19,498 

annum. Putting a very low price upon the value of the business—viz., 
years’ purchase—he found that twenty times £19,428 per annum came 
to £388,560; leaving £122,890 as an approximate valuation for the works 
and plant. The gas-works were a deal larger than were required for 
the needs of the town. The cause of this was that if the reserve funds in 
the Company’s hands were of a certain amount, they were bound to lower 
the price of gas ; but they spent the money in additional plant so that they 
should not decrease the charge. -'The ratepayers under the scheme had to 
buy all these surplus works, Did they not think that the Corporation 
could go to Parliament with no more cause than this, and get a Bill to 
give them the right to build new works? They could erect works that 
Would adapt themselves to the conditions of the present time; and petro- 
leum could be employed from which to produce the gas. When they came 
to utilize petroleum, they would find that the existing gas-works were, 
Comparatively, of no use at all. This contract which the burgesses were 
now called upon to endorse had been brought up “too late.” Ten years 
ago, if ye —~— had been Mapos he itt we succeeded - 
Carrying the proposal. Ten years ago he . Stent), Dr. Carpenter, an 
everybody present, might have been on his side in endeavouring to get a 
fair contract, but it was now “too late;” and, before resuming his seat, he 
id ask them all to stamp upon the agreement those two words. 

Al Hageis said he supported the proposal of the Corporation, 
because he believed that the contract into which they were ape rea to 
pater was a fair and s reasonable one, and that the carrying of it out would 

& benefit to the ratepayers of the borough. Nobody in the C ration 
Pretended that the Gas Company came and asked them to pu: the 


works. The C tion knew that all over the country there were large 
towns which uired the gas supply; and it had resulted in the 
greatest benefits to the towns themselves. His position was this: Two 
years ago, when the matter was brought before the Council, he cppeens the 
roposal which the Gas Committee (of which he was a member) brought 
fore the Corporation. He opposed it on the — that then the sug- 
ion was that a 13 and 10 per cent. basis of dividend should be taken 
‘or the purchase of the works. At that time 13 and 10 per cent. had not 
been paid to the shareholders; but immediately afterwards these divi- 
dends were declared. He had no doubt that they were fairly and honestly 
earned; and simultaneously with this increase of dividend, the Company 
reduced the price of gas. At the present time the case was somewhat 
altered. For the past three half years the Company had maintained these 
dividends; and they had increased their balance in hand. In this period 
they had reduced the price of gas 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, which cost them 
£4000 a year. The profit that was being earned at the time of the nego- 
tiations was only a fair basis to — He would admit that the price 
of gas had been too high ; but the Company had a legal right to make the 
charge. If Dr. Carpenter had ten years ago aroused the attention of the 
people of Croydon to the fact that the Comore were applying to Parlia- 
ment to enable them to charge 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas, he thought 
the inhabitants could have prevented Parliament ‘giving such a power as 
that. The fact that the Company possessed the right to charge 4s. 7d. per 
1000 feet for their was the cause of the present high price. It was 
impossible for the Corporation now to alter this state of ings. Remarks 
been made upon the extent of the works. Now it seemed to him that 
this was a feature of the greatest importance. He would ask them 
whether it was likely that Croydon was going to stand still in its — 
tion. The town had been increasing for years past; and it was likely to 
continue to increase. Thus they would require larger works for the manu- 
facture of gas; and having a reserve of power in the existing works to 
make a greater amount of gas, it would avoid the necessity of y a ae out 
more capital on extensions, As to the waste of gas, it was smaller by far 
than the average percentage throughout the country; proving that the 
mains were in a better condition than at the majority of places. In con- 
clusion, he said that he believed that if the contract was carried out, there 
would be profits which could be devoted to general improvements, to a 
reduction of the rates, and to lowering the price of gas. 

Mr. Haxe (whose remarks were mostly inaudible on account of the noise) 
said that he must deny the statement of Dr. Carpenter that the proceed- 
ings of the Company were iniquitous; it was a fair business transaction. 

A show of hands was then taken ; and, amid considerable cheering, the 
resolution was negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

The Mayor, having made the formal declaration to the effect that the 
voting was against the resolution, announced that he had had handed to 
him a requisition for a poll of the inhabitants. 

The meeting then terminated. 

Meerrine or THE Gas Company. 

An Extraordin General Meeting of the Croydon Commercial Gas 
Company was held last Thursday—Mr. C. Newron in the chair. 

The Srcretany (Mr. W. J. Russell) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The CHarnman said that the business for which the shareholders were 
called together was of a very special character; and the objects were fully 
set forth in the notice of meeting and the agreement between the Corpora- 
tion and the Company which had been sent to the proprietors. They 
would remember that at the last general meeting, in reply to a question, 
he stated that no definite offer had been made to them for the purchase of 
their works, although they understood that in all probability one would be 
made; and as soon as it was made, and the proper time had arrived, the 
shareholders would be called together. That time had nowcome. The 

ment had been finally settled between the contracting parties ; and it 
rested with the shareholders to approve or disapprove of it. It was 
unnecessary to enter into details, because the agreement was so perfect] 
clear. There was only a single resolution to = before the meeting, an 
this was one of vital moment as regards the Company, because, as far as 
they were concerned, according to the decision, it depended whether or 
not the works would be transferred. He had therefore to move—‘“ That 
the ment, dated the 29th of November, 1886, and made between the 
Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Company on the one part, and the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Croydon on the other 
part, now submitted to the meeting, and which has been entered into by 
the Directors of the Company on behalf of the Company, be, and the 
same is hereby approved and confirmed.” 

Mr. W. Hystor seconded the motion. 

The CHarrman, in reply to a question, said that it was intended to hand 
over to the Corporation all the assets and liabilities of the Company as 
@ going concern; and 80, of course, whatever the amount of the reserve 
fund might be, with certain reservations, it would go to the Corporation. 

Mr. Has said that, looking at the agreement as a business man, he 
objected to it. He had never heard of such a thing as a person selling a 
business giving also to the purchaser the profits which he reserved at 
the bank to meet certain contingencies. Before signing such an agree- 
ment, he thought the Directors should first have consulted the share- 
holders, and obtained their sanction. 

The Cuarmman explained that they were bound to hand over the reserve 
fund with the rest of the assets of the Company—they could not do any- 
thing else with it. The Directors could not divide it among the share- 
holders, because they had received their full parliamentary dividends. 

Mr, Hammonp said the Directors ought to have communicated to the 
shareholders the terms under which they were going to make the agen 
ment. They did not even tell the shareholders in what position the Com- 
pany stood with the Corporation. The Bill had been deposited; and, 
more shame to the Directors, they had now reached the 13th of January 
before the shareholders were called together for the first time with refer- 
ence to the matter. Clearly someone had been doing something behind 
their backs. It was the first time in his life that he had heard of profits, 
revenue account, or insurance fund being the assets of a Company. He 
looked upon them as undivided profits of the concern. He was a barrister ; 
and he held that they were not legitimate assets, but that they belo 
to the shareholders, and could be divided on the dissolution of the Com- 
pany. No man in his sober senses would go and sell his business at so 
many years’ purchase, and then hand over his savings into the bargain. 
He carefully read through the agreement; and it seemed to him that 
the shareholders’ interests had not been so protected as those of the Direc- 
tors and employés. He should move the exclusion from the agreement of 
the reserve and insurance funds, and also the £13,200 to be paid to the 
Directors. They were really bribing the Corporation by making them a 
gift of about £20,000 out of their hard earnings, which amounted to one 

's dividend upon the annuities. In point of fact they only had 


’ purchase. 
ane tinea said, with reference to the time when the matter was 
submitted to the shareholders, it could not be done until the terms had 











been fully entered into and agreed upon by both the contracting parties, 
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The greatest pains had been taken by the Directors and officers to obtain 
the very best terms; and they were terms which they thought fit to recom- 
mend to the shareholders for acceptance. Withregard to the £13,200 to 
os er among the Directors, the precedent was adopted and sanctioned 

y law. 

Mr. Hussry hoped the meeting would say that their pets should not 
be handed over to the Corporation. The Company had prospered, and 
would continue todoso. He considered that, instead of being unfair to 
the Corporation, the agreement was unfair to the shareholders. : 

Other shareholders having briefly addressed the meeting, endorsing the 
remarks made by preceding speakers, the resolution was put. The voting 
being equal, the Chairmen gave his casting vote in favour of it. A poll 
was then demanded, the result of which was as follows :—For the resolu- 
tion: 940 votes in person, and 2825 by proxy; against the resolution: 394 
votes in person, and 382 by proxy—showing a majority in favour of the 
resolution of 2989, 

The proceedings were brought to a close by a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and the Scrutineers (Messrs. J. C. Benwell and C, Hussey). 





THE BASINGSTOKE CORPORATION AND THE GAS 
COMPANY’S BILL. 

At the last Meeting of the Basingstoke Corporation, sitting as the 
Urban Sanitary Authority—the Mayor (Alderman May) in the chair—the 
Gas Bill Committee, which was appointed at the meeting of the Authority 
on the 2nd ult., to watch the Bill promoted by the Basingstoke Gas Com- 
pany, presented a report in which they stated that, having fully considered 
the Bill, they were of opinion that clauses should be inserted therein for 
the protection of the ratepayers, and that steps should be taken to enable 
the Authority to procure the insertion of such clauses or to oppose the 
Bill in Parliament. 

Mr. H. Surrx (Chairman of the Committee), in moving the adoption of 
the report, said the Committee were quite unanimous in their recom- 
mendation, and they all felt that it was necessary to take the step recom- 
mended, because they had only a limited amount of time at their disposal. 
After going through the Bill, he did not hesitate to say that it was framed 
purely and simply for the benefit of the present holders of gas stock, and 
without any regard to the interests of the ratepayers of the town; and 
that if it were passed in its present form, it would have the effect of giving 
to the holders something like 200 per cent. profit upon their original shares. 
It might be said that the Authority had pee | to do with this. Perhaps 
so. The shareholders were perfectly entitled to a good profit — 
the amount of their original shares, because, of course, they had 
taken the risk; and he was quite agreeable that they should have 
a good profit. He did not wish them to understand that he found 
fault with the Company in seeking to obtain statutory powers, because 
as he had stated before, he thought it was their duty to do so, an 
to protect themselves for the future. To give the members an idea 
of the character of the Bill, he might mention that the effect of 
one of the clauses, if passed as it stood, would be that the con- 
sumers of the town would have to pay such an amount as would enable 
the shareholders to take 50 per cent. over and above the a market 
value of their shares. Then the Company would be at liberty to charge 
the town for public lighting at the same rate as private consumers; and 
he did not think this was right. There were one or two other clauses they 
wished to have altered, some they wished to have put in, and others taken 
out. He hoped the Authority would adopt the report a He 
should be prepared to support at a public meeting the statements he had 


* made. In the meantime (if they reached this stage) they should approach 


the promoters of the Bill, and, if possible, come to an arrangement. He 
hoped they would. It was, however, quite necessary that they should 
adopt the report, in order to put themselves in a position to ask them to 
alter the objectionable clauses, to remove others altogether, and to insert 
new ones. If the Company refused to do this, the Authority ought to ask 
Parliament to compel them to do it. 

Mr. Knicut said it appeared to him that the Committee were asking 
the Authority to confer upon them very large powers. He took it that 
the question of the Company’s charges, or rather the increase in the 
value of the shares, had nothing to do with the Authority. All they had 
to do was to look after the charge for the public lamps. The question 
of the charge to private consumers was one which must be decided upon 
between the consumers and the Company. He thought the better plan 
would be to meet the Directors of the Company, and point out the clauses 
which they wished to have modified in the interests of the ratepayers, 
instead of a power to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Krnapon said he quite wnluteed that the Committee was appointed 
solely to confer with the Directors of the Company as to the clauses which 
were objectionable to the ratepayers and the gas consumers generally. 
The proper course to have taken would have been for the Committee to 
have approached the Directors in a conciliatory spirit, pointed out the 
clauses in the Bill that were objectionable, and seen if the Directors 
were willing to meet them on these points. But to adopt in the first 
instance the expensive procedure sot gee without bringing the matter 
before the Directors at all, was scarcely a proper thing todo. He hoped 
before the report was adopted, the Committee would see their way to meet 
the Directors, so as to have passed through Parliament a Bill that would 
be of benefit to all parties. 

Mr. SmiTH explained that there was not time to do as suggested. He 
said it was the Committee’s intention to have a conference with the 
Directors of the Company. But it would not do to let the matter go on 
until it was too late; and he hoped the report would be agreed to. 

Alderman Watuis thought that before any expense was incurred in 
opposing the Bill, the Directors of the Company should be conferred with, 
as originally proposed, with the view to the alteration of certain clauses 
and the insertion of new ones. If this were found to be insufficient—— 

The Town CrieRx: It will then be too late to do anything else. 

Alderman Watts said he did not anticipate any difficulty. The Com- 
pany were not adopting any unusual course. They were not asking for 
extraordinary powers, and they would not obtain their Act cf Parlia- 
ment without the interest of the consumers on the one side and the 
manufacturers on the other being fully considered. He hoped the report 
would not be adopted. He had great confidence that if the matter was 
approached as it was intended in the first instance—viz., by having an 
interview with the Directors—the Directors would be inclined to: show 
every possible consideration for the wishes of the town, so far as they 
did not prejudice the interests of the shareholders. He believed if the 
matter were carried out in this way, a harmonious and amicable arrange- 
ment might be arrived at that would be satisfactory to all parties. On 
the other hand, if they took up a hostile position towards the Company, 
it might lead to a great deal of expense. 

Mr, Epney thought the Committee had done their duty in bringin 
forward the report, and he did not consider they could have cossmanbedied 
any other course of action as representatives of the ratepayers. The Com- 
mittee were quite agreed on the matter, and were to their decision 
by the advice of the Town Clerk, who pointed out to them that it was a 
question of time, and that if they allowed the matter to drift on any longer 





I 
they would lose the only chance they had of doing what they ought to a 
in the interests of the town. He should like the Committee to confer wit, 
the Directors, with a view to the alteration of the certain clauses; and jt 
the Directors did not agree to the alterations, it would be the duty of th 
Authority to strenuously oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Wurte said the Committee were appointed to watch the interests of 
the ratepayers in regard to the Gas Bill. ‘Lhis they had done. They wer 
informed that if they did not at once place themselves in a Position to 
oppose the Bill, they would have no power to secure the desired alteration 
in the clauses. The Committee did not wish to oppose the Bill, if 
could secure their object by amicable arrangement. On the other hand, 
if they had no means of enforcing their wishes, the Directors might bg 
quite indifferent to them. 

Mr. ~~ ag what time was necessary to enable the Authority to 
ts) the Bill. 

F he Town Cuerk said they had until the 2nd or 4th of February to 
lodge their petition. They would, he presumed, meet the Directors gt 
once, and begin their negotiations ; but, in the meantime, they would do 
what every man of business would do—viz., place themselves in a position 
to make terms if they failed in their negotiations. 

Mr. Knicut said that, having heard the Town Clerk’s explanation, he 
would second the motion. 

The Mayor quite concurred, and thought the motion was necessary in 
order to protect the ratepayers. He ho that the Directors would meet 
them in a friendly spirit, and that the requisite alterations would be 
amicably settled ; if not, he felt it to be their duty to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Ktnepon said he was unable to accept the conclusions of those who 
had spoken in reference to the Bill. For a long time the present share. 
holders had been content to take small dividends ; and some of their pre. 
decessors had had to go without any dividends at all. The Directors were 
anxious to do their best for the gas consumers, and he hoped that they 
would be able to arrive at some amicable conclusion in reference to the 
clauses of the Bill in which alterations were suggested. The Directors 
did not know yet what these clauses were; but he was quite sure they 
would be very glad to meet in a proper spirit any suggestion the Board 
might make. 

Mr. Knicut thought the Committee should meet the Directors at once, 

Mr. Krnepon: I think it would be more satisfactory, and prevent mis. 
understanding, if you put what you have to say in writing, and then the 
Directors will reply in writing. 

Mr. Suir suggested that the Committee, subject to the advice of the 
Town Clerk, should draw up a statement of the alterations required, and 
submit it as early as possible to the Directors. The Committee had no 
power to do anything more. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put and carried 
unauimously. 


PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE GREAT YARMOUTH GAS 
AND WATER WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 

At the Meeting of the Yarmouth Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Deputy-Mayor (Mr. E. W. pete a in the chair—the question of the 
acquisition of the gas and water works, which had previously been before 
the Council, was under consideration, on the presentation of a report from 
the Committee to whom the matter had been referred. The Committee 
reported that at their meeting on the 22nd ult. a letter was read from the 
Manager of the Water Company (in reply to one from the Town Clerk, 
asking whether the Company were willing to sell their undertaking to the 
Council, and if so upon what terms), stating that the undertaking was 
not on sale, and therefore they had no offer to make for its transfer 
to the Council. The Town Clerk stated that the Company having 
refused to sell, the only way in which the Council could obtain power 
to acquire the undertaking was by promoting a Bill in Parliament for 
the compulsory purchase of the works, in which case the amount of the 

urchase-money to be paid (unless settled by mutual agreement) would 
G referred to arbitration. He further stated that the question of the 
amount of purchase-money to be paid for the Stockton and Middlesbrough 
water undertaking, by the Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations, on 
its compulsory acquisition by them, was left to arbitration, and that the 
arbitrators had awarded such heavy sums for compulsory purchase and 
prospective value, that, after paying interest on the capital outlay, there 
was not a sufficient margin left from the water-rental to pay the working 
expenses ; and that as the Stockton and Middlesbrough case would be 
ye as @ precedent, it seemed improbable that the Yarmouth Corpora- 
tion soar om arbitration, be able to obtain the water-works, except by 
paying a very extravagant price. He added that the only chance the 
Council had of acquiring the water-works at a reasonable rate would be 
by endeavouring to arrange terms when the Water Company should again 
apply to Parliament for additional powers. The Committee therefore 
recolved to recommend to the Council that the question of the purchase of 
the water-works should be allowed to stand over for the present, as, if the 
works had to be bought on terms settled by arbitration, there seemed 
no reasonable prospect of the Council being able to make any reductions 
in the water-rates, or otherwise obtain any benefit by the purchase. At 
a subsequent meeting of the Committee, letters were read from the 
Secretaries of the Great Yarmouth and of the Gorleston and Southtown 
Gas Companies (in reply to letters from the Town Clerk asking whether 
these two Companies were respectively willing to sell their undertakings 
to the Council, and if so upon what terms), stating that any offers for the 

urchase of the respective gas-works should receive due consideration. 
The Committee having considered the accounts of the two Companies for 
several years past, and the statistics submitted to the Norwich Corporation 
at a recent meeting, showing the experience of 30 cities and boroughs, 
varying from 14,000 to 400,000 in population, where the corporations had 
purchased the various gas-works, resolved to recommend that it is desir- 
able to take over the Great Yarmouth and the Gorleston and Southtown 
Gas-Works, provided they can be acquired upon reasonable terms, but that, 
before any other offer of purchase is made to the Gas Companies, the 
Council should authorize the Committee to consult some ex rienced 
specialist, who, after a careful survey and valuation, would advise the 
Committee as to the terms upon which the Council would be justified in 
purchasing both or either of the undertakings, with a prospect of their 
proving financially sound investments. ? 

The Cuarnman said, as Chairman of the Committee, it became his duty 
to move the adoption of the report ; and, in doing so, it would be necessary 
for him to make a few remarks in explanation of what the Committee 
had done. It would be in the recollection of the Council that the Com- 
mittee was appointed in the spring of last year; and he was afraid they 
might have been accused of dilatoriness in not having before this brought 
the matter under the notice of the Council. The fact was, that consider- 
able delay had taken place, owing to the correspondence between the Town 
Clerk and the Companies concerned. When the Committee first met, they 

to open a correspondence with the Companies; one of whom 
Fistinotly declined to treat with the Corporation. This, he thought, was 
not to be wondered at. They had spent several thousand pounds in 
improving their works, and no doubt now looked forward to enjoying 
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during the next few years the benefit of the improvements. The Com- 
pany s eolined to treat in any way with the Corporation; and the only 
tive would be, if the Corporation decided to proceed with the 
matter, to obtain compulsory powers by Act of Parliament, by which the 
urchase price would be settled by arbitration. It was an exceedingly 
sive matter; and, judging by other corporations who had acquired gas 
and water undertakings in that way, they would have to pay an extremely 
extravagant price for it. If atany future time the Water Company had to 
to Parliament for additional powers, the Council might then have the 
unity of obtaining the works on more favourable terms, Anyhow, 
st present the Committee could not ask the Corporation to take any steps 
jn the matter; and they therefore recommended that it should be allowed 
to stand over. With regard to the Gas Companies, they stated that any 
offer for the purchase of their works by the Corporation would receive due 
consideration. The question of the purchase of the gas-works was very 
different, so far as the financial result was concerned, from the acquisition 
of water-works as appeared from the experience of numerous other towns. 
Mr. George Watson, a member of the Norwich Corporation, who during last 
month —— the purchase question before the Norwich Town Council, 
had obtained statistics from 80 towns of from 14,000 to 400,000 inhabitants, 
and they were laid before the Council. The Committee thought it well to 
a great deal 
of valuable information, which showed that, so far as gas was concerned, 
it had turned out a financial success. The corporations were able to 
reduce the seen of gas, and so benefit the consumers; and they had also 
made considerable profits, and had devoted the surplus to the borough 
fund or to the reduction of the rates. It seemed probable that the 
would have the same result at Yarmouth if the Corporation coul 
purchase the gas-works at a reasonable price. The Committee being 
so small, they, of course, did not suppose that their opinion or recom- 
mendations would have very much weight; and they agreed not to take 
any further steps, but thought it best to bring up the subject, and allow it 
> discussed. With regard to the gas-works, if it was thought fit to 
take further steps in the matter, he thought they should be advised by 
someone who was experienced in these matters. The Committee would 
not be justified in making any offer, and the Companies would not make 
one; therefore it must come from the Council. He thought it would be 
best to engage @ een ow competent specialist, who would come down 
and inspect the works, and inquire into the probable future supply and 
wants of the town. He would advise them as to the price they would be 
justified in paying, with a chance of making the concern a profitable invest- 
ment. There were two things which were rather difficulties in the matter ; 
and the electric light was one. They did not know how soon this light 
might become a more economical and pen ore commodity than it 
was now, and how far it would affect the supply of gas. The other thing 
was the depreciation in the value of the residuals of gas manufacture, 
which was seriously affecting many corporations. It did not ap likely 
to affect Yarmouth so much as other places, as the Gas Companies’ 
— were not largely drawn from this source, and the reduction had not 
very great during the past few years. Still these were details which 
would have to be taken into consideration. If the Council decided to 
take further steps in the matter, considering it would be the largest com- 
mercial speculation they had ever undertaken, it would be well to appoint 
a stronger Committee to conduct the negotiations. 

Mr. Sutton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Garratr asked whether the expense of consulting an expert on 
the oe would be very great. 

Mr. F. Parmer said he thought not. He considered the Council ought 
to be exceedingly obliged to the Chairman for the way in which he had 
enlightened them on a very os matter. The longer the purchase of 
the gas-works was put off, the more money the Council would have 
to pay for them ; and it was the same with the water-works. If the Cor- 
poration ay ee buying these undertakings, the sooner 
they did so the better. He thought it was a matter which should be 
seriously considered by the Committee—one which should not be allowed 
to rest; so that when eventually they came to buy, they would have to give 
considerably more than they could have acquired them for at first. With 
regard to the Middlesbrough Water-Works, the purchase price was settled 
by arbitration, and at such a sum that the Corporation could scarcely pay 
the expenses. This was only one case; but at Bolton they made about 
£13,000 a year profit by their gas and water undertakings. If they took a 
disheartening case, they should also take one that was cheering. He 
thought they should take into consideration the desirability of pu: sin 
the gas and water works; believing that if they were acquired it woul 
result in a great saving to the Corporation. 

Mr. Surriine said he should not attempt to move an amendment; but, 
a8 &@ member of the Council, he felt he ought to give expression to his 
opinion. He looked on the spending of public money as he should if it was 
his own ; and with such a view, and with their knowledge—or rather want 
of knowledge—of what might be done with the electric light, he thought 
they should be very cautious before + apt as ow responsibility of the 
kind proposed. The statistics compiled by Mr. Watson, however valuable 
they might be as a guide to purchasers, was the same to those who were 
selling. It must not be assumed that because years ago a company was 
bought out at a low rate, and, in consequence of increased population and 
other causes, the ne, Seen a very =, concern, it would 
be the same at Yarmouth. king at Mr. Watson’s returns, it strack 
him as being rather significant that all the most profitable ae 
which had n transferred to corporations were those which were sold 
years ago. At Lincoln the gas-works were purchased by the Corporation 
in 1885, when the price of gas was 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet; and it was 
still 2s, 8d. under the Corporation. The only thing they had in Mr. 
Watson's statistics to guide them was that for the first nine months it was 
exceedingly profitable, and £2199 was put down as the profit. Whether 
this meant the profit beyond the interest on the capital he did not know, 
for the document did not inform them. At Tipton he found the gas-works 
Were bought in 1882—the cost of gas at that time being 2s. 9d. to 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet; and it was now put down at 2s. 3d. to 2s, 9d., and the 
profit last year was £2000. But they were still in the dark as to whether 
the profit included the interest on capital or not. 

é CuarrMan: The epee | of the column states to what extent the 
works have been profitable to the Corporation. 

Mr. Surriine said in the two cases he had mentioned, where the 
transfers had taken place in 1882 and 1885, the advantage shown was not 
of such a character as to warrant the Corporation in going into so very 
extensive a commercial speculation. It was only to be expected that in 
approaching the Gas Companies with a view of purchasing their works, 
they would take into eoostigetien the many thousands of pounds spent 
thereon, He thought before the question was gone into they must have 
Some idea of what the cost of porte went be; and then came the 
question whether the electric light would not soon be in general use. He 
— not himself invest a shilling in gas shares; and as a member of 
aon oration, he was utterly averse to spending public money on a gus 

ing. 

Mr. Jounson said if the Co neil agreed to the recommendation of the 





Committee to have a specialist down, they would have something definite 
before them, whereas at present they not. He would move a resolu- 
tion to this effect. 

Mr. F. D. Patmer seconded the proposition. He said he did not take 
so gloomy a view of the case as Mr. Suffling did as regarded the gas ques- 
tion. He thought if this gentleman studied the subject more, he would 
find that gas was Ley utilized for heating and cooking purposes; and 
this consumption, he felt sure, would increase in future. If the gas-works 
were acquired by the Corporation, he believed they would be a source of 
considerable income. 

Mr. Harvey-Georce thought it was most important that the water- 
works should be in the hands of the Corporation, so that they could obtain 
a better supply on more liberal terms than at present. He was quite sure 
the water undertaking would be a source of great profit; and the sooner 
they went to work to acquire the works the better. The gas purchase 
he considered was open to question ; but the water undertaking was not. 
He would suggest that there should be a move in the matter of purchasing 
the water-works. 

The Cuatrman thought it was rather premature, as they would first have 
to get an Act of Parliament before they could consider the question of 
purchasing the water-works. From a sanitary point of view, there cer- 
tainly could be no doubt it was desirable that the Corporation should 
have them under their control. 

Mr. Harvey-Geonrce said he was only anxious that the matter should not 
be allowed to rest, but should be kept before the public. 

Mr. Nurman said he held the same opinion as the previous speaker. 
Yarmouth gas was very good, and not very high in price; but it seemed 
different with regard to water. They were very much handicapped in 
Yarmouth by the price charged for water; and he thought this ought to 
have the consideration of the ee before the gas question. 

Mr. F. D. Patmer expressed the opinion that the water-works should 
certainly be in the hands of the Corporation ; and he thought some steps 
should be taken in the matter. 

Mr. Dowson was glad to see that the Council appreciated the question 
of purchasing the water-works. It would be a serious thing to obtain an 
Act of Parliament; and he thought it would be best to approve of the 
Committee’s report, and select the best man to give an opinion on the 

uestion of the acquisition of the gas-works. If they approached tho 

ompanies in this way, he thought they would arrive at a reasonable sura 
by which the works could be acquired by the Corporation. 
Mr. Green: Can you tell what the expense of an expert would be ? 

The Caarrman said that would be ascertained before employing one. 

Mr. Johnson’s resolution was then put and carried; and the Committen 
report was afterwards adopted. 


PURCHASE OF THE ARDROSSAN GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS. 

The arbitration proceedings connected with the purchase of the Ardros- 
san Gas and Water Company’s works by the Ardrossan Burgh Commis- 
sioners, under the provisions of the Act obtained last session, were resumed 
in Glasgow on the 8th inst. Mr, James M. Gaus, C.E., of Glasgow, and 
Mr. R. C. Rem, C.E., of Edinburgh, sat as the arbiters, with Mr. G. M. 
CunnincuaM, C.E., of Edinburgh, as the oversman. 

Mr. Kirkhope (recalled) said that he wrote to the late Mr. Moffat, Chair- 
man of the Gas and Water Company, in August, 1881, complaining of the 
bad state of the Parkhouse reservoir. Shortly after this, orders were 
given to make a partial cleaning of the reservoir. He had also suggested 
that Whitlea reservoir should be cleaned. These operations were repre- 
sented in the accounts by £740 15s. expended for sundries. He held that 
the average of the sundries would be for the last twelve years £281 per 
year, instead of £24 as stated by the Company, which, at 20 years’ pur- 
chase gave £5140. The expenditure recommended by Messrs. Leslie and 
Reid was never made ; and the byewash channel and new pipes required to 
increase the pressure had not been executed. As to masonry supports to 
the sluice, he did not know whether or not the work | been done. 
rong that it had been executed, the value of the works would be 
£6060. He regarded the Saltcoats supply as being finally lost to the 
Ardrossan Company; and he therefore proposed that it be deducted— 
making the actual value £5315. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., said he had inspected the gas-works; and, 
as far as he was able, the water-works also. According to his experience 
in such transfers as the one in question, the principle upon which the 
transfers of gas-works were conducted was to ascertain the net annual 
maintainable profit at the time of transfer, and capitalize it; giving it a 
capitalized value according to the security inherent in the sum transferred. 
He would add to the sum so obtained any surplus power that there might 
be in the works ; and he would make a deduction for any want of repair, 
because the concern to be handed over, to maintain the profit, must be in 
good going order. He had found from the minutes of the proceedings of 
the Company that they had added the wae and expenditure since the 
reconstitution of the Company in 1884, and that they had then deducted the 
one from the other, striking an average of profit, and then capitalized this 
ave He had never known of such a mode being adopted; it was an 
entirely novel thing to him. It was a wrong principle, for this reason— 
that the Company could not sell what they did not possess; and they had 
not got the profits which they had in previous years, when the price of 
gas was higher than it was now. The average profit for a series of years 
was an absolute fallacy for the purpose of ascertaining the present value 
of the undertaking. Referring to Mr. Mair’s abstract statement, he 
eliminated from the receipts the meter-rents, because they could not be 
said to be permanent; and they were not a fit subject for capitalization. 
With regard to his valuation, he took the total receipts for the year men- 
tioned in the table, amounting to £1592 15s.; and deducting £35 2s. 6d. for 
meter-rents, there was a net receipt of £1557 12s,6d. He then took the 
total expenditure, amounting to £1090 5s. 8d., and, of course, having 
deducted the meter-rents, he also deducted the expenses in connection 
with the repairing of meters, £20. Then deducting the expenditure from 
the income, there was a profit to the extent of £478 6s. 10d. He set 
aside first of all 2 per cent. for depreciation on £4670, which was his 
estimated capital, taking the total cost of the works at £750 per million 
feet of gas sold, which, in his opinion, was the proper amount. On 
the sales of gas for last year £750 per million feet sold would amount 
to £5876. From this he deducted £750 to bring up the storeage 
equal to the rest of the works, and also £456, the value of the meters 
—leaving the sum of £4670 already mentioned, from which he deducted 
the present depreciation. Then he found that the outlay for the 
repair of the retorts was insufficient during last year, which was easily 
explainable, because it was well known that when a company were about 
to part with their aeting Se did not spend money very freely in 
maintaining the structures. t year only £10 18s. 10d. was spent on 
retorts; but the average over a number of years was £34 2s. 4d. Deduct- 
ing from this sum £10 18s. 10d., there was £23 8s. 6d., ether with 
depreciation to the extent of £93 8s., to be added to the expenditure of the 

ear. These two sums deducted from the receipts, left £370 15s. 4d. 

hen he proceeded to capitalize at the rate of 16% years, which yielded 
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£6179 8s, 10d., which was subject to a deduction for deterioration of works 
and insufficient storeage accommodation. He deducted depreciation for 
an average of eight years at 3 per cent.; the amount being £93 8s. per 
annum, which, at compound interest for this period, would come to 
£830 6s. 8d. He took 8 instead of 12 years, because he assumed that there 
had been something spent in the way of renewals during 12 years, although 
in this case there was nothing apparent to the eye. Asked if this would 
cover any expenses paid out of —— he replied that repairs should come 
out of revenue, and this would lessen the profits. He put by every year at 
compound interest a sum which would reproduce the original cost of the 
works at the expiration of their life. Gas-works had very varying lives, 
ranging from 3 to 70 years. On the question of the further deduction in 
respect of bringing up the storeage so as to equal the other parts of the 
works, he said this came to £750, which was calculated in this way: There 
was a deficiency of storeage, equal to 25,000 cubic feet, and it would cost 
£30 per 1000 cubic feet for tank and gasholder. This was £750, which he 
added to the £830 6s. 8d., and the two together made £1580 6s. 8d., which 
fell to be deducted from the capitalized profits previously stated. This 
brought the present commercial value of the gas uudertaking to within 
a fraction of £6000. In reading through the evidence which had previously 
been given, he had been led to notice that two of the witnesses agreed that 
it ought to be 2 per cent.; but could not give a reason for it. There was 
a reason for everything, and in this case it was that the life of all parts 
of a gas-works was about 31 years, and it was ascertained by carrying out 
the sum to be set aside annually for each part of the works to renew that 
t at the expiration of its life—viz., buildings (say) 40 years; retort- 

nch, 10 years; retorts, 3 years; cast-iron wa 10 years; wrought-iron 

work, 10 years; gasholder tank, 70 years; gasholders, 25 years; service- 
ipes, 10 years; and main-pipes, 70 years, supposing the latter to be laid 

In good soil. There had m no renewals for many years; and when 
the Company came to hand over the concern, to continue the profit they 
must put it in a serviceable state, or make compensation in money. His 
valuation was made on the basis of a maintainable profit. The Commis- 
sioners would want to capitalize the value which they could not see in the 
future; and this would be contrary to all practice. As to water, he would 
apply the same mode of valuing, and go on the net maintainable profit of 
last year, and capitalize it on the same scale as for gas. The commercial 
value of the undertakings were: Gas, £4599 2s. 2d.; water, £4602—makin 
a total of £9201 2s. 2d. This was the sum which ought to be taken; an 
in addition to this the value of any stock on hand, which would be valued 
at the day of transfer. 

Mr. T. O. Niven, C.E., said he had examined the works of the Company 
on several occasions. The cost of the water-works was £7842; and he 
could get them executed for that sum. He estimated that the works 
had deteriorated about 30 or 35 per cent.; and the piping to the extent of 
15 per cent. His opinion was that the total value of the water-works at 
present was £5068. He had also examined the gas-works, which were very 
old, and incapable of extension on their present site. In his judgment, 
they were not worth more than 70 per cent. of the cost of new works of the 
same size and kind ; and this would make the value about £3000—the total 
valuation of both works being £8068. He thought that 163 years’ purchase 
was a very fair basis to go upon. He had advised the Ardrossan Com- 
missioners in the beginning of last year with the view of a new water sup- 
ply being obtained ; and found that there was an adjacent source of oupply 
quite suitable for the wants of the community. 

Mr. H. Gillespie said he had examined the gas-works, which he found to 
be somewhat antiquated, and out of date, and that many portions did not 
suit the purposes well. The smaller gasholders were quite worn out. The 
capacity of the holders was 26,000 cubic feet—not sufficient for properly 
storing the gas produced, and too small for a place like Ardrossan. He 
would not renew these small holders; and he recommended the erection 
of a holder capable of containing about 31,000 or 32,000 feet, at a cost of 
£1060. The works as they stood would cost about £3200; and the full 
value of the works at present would be about £2160. He did not value the 
works according to profits; he confined himself to structural value. As 
to the value of the pipes, he said that if they had been in the ground for 
45 years, they could not now be worth very much; s0 that a considerable 
reduction would have to be made on that account. 

Other witnesses were briefly examined, chiefly in reference to the water 
supply; and the next sitting was afterwards fixed to take place in Edin- 
burgh, for the examination of the remaining witnesses. 





Tne Quatity or LEEDS GAs DURING THE Past Year.—According to the 
annual report of the Gas and Meter Inspector for the borough of Leeds 
(Mr. C. Buckley), the average of 66 tests made by him of the gas pro- 
duced at the York Street works during the past year showed an illumi- 
nating power of 17°07 candles. The gas at these works was but once below 
the requirements of the Act—viz., on July 19, at 3 a.m., when it was only 
15°13 candles. At the Meadow Lane works he tested the gas 73 times; 
the average illuminating power being 16°90 candles. At these works it 
was five times below the requirements of the Act; the lowest being on 
July 19, when it was 15°53 candles. At the New Wortley works he tested 
the gas 73 times; the average illuminating power being 16°66 candles. It 
was below the sen ag of the Act 11 times during the year; the 
lowest being 15°19 candles, on the 2nd of March. The average for the 
three works for the year was 16°84 candles. At Dewsbury Road he made 
297 tests; the average illuminating power shown being 16°52 candles. The 
gas was below the requirements of the Act 43 times during the year; the 
lowest being on the 22nd of September, when it was 14°41 candles. 


NorTHERN CoLLIERIES AND Mrners,—As the question of a “ strike” at 
the Northumbrian collieries is now under discussion, and as the notices 
terminating the agreements are now running their course, it may be 
desirable to state that there is very little coal sent from Northumberland 

roper toLondon. Some 12,000 tons monthly of steam coal are despatched ; 
Pat as Newcastle sends a larger supply of coal to the London market 
than any other one port, it needs the aes ape that a v consider- 
able quantity of coal is sent from the Durham collieries to the Metropolis. 
These coals—gas and household—form a large portion of the shipments 
of the port of Newcastle, and that part which comes from Durham is 
not disturbed by the termination of relationship between employer and 
employed such as is threatened in Northumberland. The produce of 
Northumberland is divided between the “ hard coal” and the “soft coal” 
collieries—the former generally steam coal pits, and the latter producing 
me quantities of house coal, and some gas, coking, and manufacturing 
coals. But the bulk of the gas coal supply of London is drawn from the 
Durham collieries. The Durham pits are under a different sliding scale 
from that which prevails in Northumberland. It is not now to be ter- 
minated ; and though there are one or two small local disputes, there will 
be a continuance of work in Durham, whatever may be the result in the 
county to the north of the dividing river Tyne. In Durham the winter is 
the time of the harvest of the miner. There has been this year a good 
demand for both gas and household coals; and though one or two contrac 
have been taken for gas coals at very low prices, and others are being 


THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF IPSWICH. 
Om v. Gas. 

At the Meeting of the Paving and Lighting Committee of the Ipsyig, 
nae 3 last Friday—Mr. B. P. Grimsey in the chair—the question y 
the lighting of the town (which, as may be remembered, came up on {ly 
last occasion upon an instruction from the Town Council, and was oq». 
sidered in private) now arose in connection with the lighting of certajy 
roads in the borough. 

The CHarmman suggested that this matter, as well as the subject g 
ns oil-lamps, should, together with the general question of th 
public lighting of the town, be deferred for the private consideration y 
the Committee after the other business had been disposed of. 

The Vice-Cuarnman (Mr. Piper) thought that, as the Gas Ins 
Mr. E. C. Sayer, had prepared a report on the subject of oil-lamps, this 
had better be taken at once; leaving the general question only to the enj 
of the meeting. 

This was agreed to, and the Gas Inspector’s report was read. It was 
as follows :— 


In accordance with your instructions I accepted Messrs. Defries anj 
Co.'s offer to send, on sale or return, four of their patent safety oil-lamps 
and fix them in High Street. Each lamp gives a light equal to 42 candles, 
and would cost per annum for oil, wicks, waste, chimneys, and labour, 
£3 10s. Undoubtedly this -_ is far superior to a 5-feet gas-burner; bnt 
after seven weeks’ trial, I find that they would require too much manipy. 
lation. I cannot, therefore, recommend the Committee to adopt these lamps, 
By direction of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, I visited Wimbledon 
on Tuesday, the 4th inst., and had an interview with the Surveyor to the 
Local Board (Mr. W. Santo Crimp), who very kindly gave me every infor. 
mation as to the lighting of Wimbledon. There are 420 oil-lamps, which 
are alight all the year round from sunset to sunrise, burning 3836 hours 
perannum. (Our ~— s are alight 3649 hours.) The lowest offer that 
the Gas Company had made to the Wimbledon Local Board for lighting 
the town by gas—5-feet burners—previous to their adopting oil-lamps, 
and for burning the number of hours before mentioned, was £4 10s, per 
lamp per annum; the lamp columns and lanterns being the property 
of the Local Board. The saving to the Wimbledon ratepayers in 
lighting by oil, as compared with the terms before mentioned, is £4) 

r annum. All the street lamps in the district have been lighted 

y means of oil for a period of 44 years—the first two by a contractor, the 
last 24 by the Local Board themselves. The number of lamps, as before 
stated, is 420, and there are three burners of different lighting power—viz,, 
the “ Empire,” the “Vulcan,” and the “ Mitrailleuse. The “Empire” 
burner has a flat wick 1g inches wide, requires no chimney—a pine sh 
globe being used. It burns 42 gallons of oil per annum, and gives a light 
equal to a 5-feet ordinary gas-burner. The total cost of lighting—including 
oil, waste, cottons, globes, repairs, labour, &c.—is £2 12s. per lamp per annum. 
The “ Vulcan” burner, of German manufacture, has a round wick similarto 
that used in a moderator lamp, and burns about 60 gallons of oil per annum, 
This gives a better light than the “Empire” burner, but costs 8s. 9d. per 
lamp per annum more for oil. This lamp requires a chimney. Rettick’s 
16-wick ‘‘ Mitrailleuse” burner (which is of brass, and circular in form) is 
ans by 16 small circles, each of which has a separate round wick. 

his burner is used in the principal streets, and is equal to an ordinary 
64-feet gas-burner. The cost per annum is about 10s. more than the 
“Empire” lamp. It burns about 63 gallons of oil per annum. It is the 
same with oil-lamps as with gas lighting—to get the best possible results 
a greater quantity of oil must be consumed. The cost of the labour per 
lamp per annum is about the same on all the lamps—viz., £1 4s. The 
difference between this and the total cost as given above is the cost for oil, 
waste, cotton, globes, repairs, painting, renewal, and maintenance. Oue 
man will attend to from 60 to 65 lamps. The oil burned is the brand 
known as “Tea Rose.” The contract at Wimbledon is for six months 
at 52d. per gallon. After careful consideration, I am of opinion that the 
“Empire” burner is the simplest, cheapest, and most suitable for street 
lighting. In the event of the Gas Company still refusing to extend their 
mains in Ranelagh Road, Foxhall Road, and Grove Lane, unless they are 
paid by the Authority the sum of £52 for so doing, I would recommend 
the Committee to light these roads with oil, using the “‘ Empire” burner. 
The total cost for columns, cradles, lanterns, lamps, fixing, &c., would not 
exceed £52, and these would be the property of the Authority; whereas 
the main towards which the Authority are asked to contribute would still 
remain the property of the Gas Company. The relative cost of the two 
systems of lighting—gas and oil—at Ipswich would stand thus: 
868 gas-lamps, burning 5 cubic feet per hour, at £3 10s. per 
—— per annum, as per last offer of the Gas Company, 





would cost yearly . . . « »« « «© «© « «© »« « « £8020 10 0 

868 “Empire” oil-lamps, with the same illuminating 
power, at £2 12s, per lamp per annum, equals yearly 2248 16 0 
Showing anannualsavingof ... . £77614 0 


In states oil for street lighting, the Authority would have to purchase 
the columns, lanterns, burners, &c.; necessitating an outlay of about 
£2257 10s. for the same number of lamps as are now used (863). The 
Authority, therefore, by substituting oil for gas would receive the same 
illuminatin wer, and at the same time save sufficient in three years to 
purchase all the columns, &c. The cost of the present 34-feet gas-burners 
compared with the “ Empire” oil-lamp is as follows :— 
863 gas-lamps, burning 34 cubic feet per hour, at the re- 


duced price of 2s. 10d. per 1000 feet, cost perannum . . £2428 11 10 
868 “Empire” oil-lampscostperamnum .... . . 224216 0 
Showing a saving perannumof . . . £17915 10 


I think it only right to say that, in my opinion, the ns pe pee of oil- 
lamps is a retrograde step in modern street lighting, and, of course, the 
adoption of it in some towns has arisen solely from the difficulty of being 
able to arrange with the gas companies for gas at what was considered a 
fair market "pop and the authorities felt they had no alternative, a8 
trustees for the public, but to fall back on oil-lamps. 

The Cuarmman said the Committee thought of putting up fresh lamps in 
Foxhall Road, Ranelagh Road, and Grove Lane. An intimation was then 
received from the Gas Company that they would require £52 for the extra 
mains. The question was whether they should pay the £52 to the Company 
or put up oil-lamps. 

he Vicr-CuatrMan said, for the sake of obtaining the feeling of the 
Committee, he would move that 16 of the “Empire” oil-lamps, with the 
necessary plant, be put up. Ea 
Mr. 'uRNER asked the Gas Inspector if he thought the “ Empire 
burners required less attention than the others. 

The Inspector replied that when once the wick was set, no more atten- 
tion was needed. 

Mr. Turner said, using High Street constantly as he did, he could not 
help observing that sometimes these burners failed. On the previous 
Tuesday night he had been given to understand that four of the lamps 
were in darkness, and only one left burning. 





negotiated at as low rates, yet there is full work for the miners, 


Mr, JerFnies said a happened on Monday night. 
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The Inspector said the lainps that went out were not the “Empire” 
jamps. These had ony been out one night, and then he did not believe 
it was by fair means. There was no fault in the lamp. 

Mr. TuRNER said certainly, when all five of the lamps were alight, there 
was no better lighted street in the town. — 

Mr. A. Beaumont said he was very desirous that these lamps should be 
tried, as they gave an op rtunity of testing some system other than that 

5. He would second Mr. Piper’s resolution. 
7 The Vice-CuatRMAN said whatever they might do or fail to do, they 
would at least have @ fair competition with gas; and whilst they did not 
wish to take advantage of the Gas Company, they would be in-a position 
to say that, if the Company did not meet them fairly, they could hold their 
inst them. 

OThe CHAIRMAN said he would suggest to the Committee that it might be 
desirable, before doing this, to ask the Company whether they were pre- 
pared to put up the gas-lamps in the roads named without the payment of 
the £53 


2. 

‘_ — said he was going to suggest that only half the number of 
lamps proposed by Mr. Piper should put up; but, in preference, he 
ond second the Chairman’s suggestion. 

Mr. GraysTon said it seemed a retrograde step to put up oil-lamps in 
reference to gas. Surely, if the Gas Company were approached in a 
Pusinesslike manner some amicable arrangement might be come to. 

The Vick-CHaAIRMAN said it must be remembered, when they spoke of a 
“retrograde step,” that the oil of to-day was not the same as the oil of 
40 yearsago. There was no comparison between the two. 

The CuarrMaN then put Mr. Piper’s motion, which was carried; his own 
motion being withdrawn. 

The thanks of the Committee having been accorded to the Gas Inspector 
for the trouble he had taken in the matter, the subject dropped. 





THE CONDITION OF THE PERTH GAS-WORKS. 


The defective condition of the Perth Gas-Works, to which reference was 
made in the Journau for the 21st ult. (p. 1119), was again under the con- 
sideration of the Perth Gas Commission at their meeting held on Monday 
last week—Lord Provost Martin presiding. It may be remembered that at 
the previous monthly meeting the Gas Manager (Mr. T. Whimster) reported 
that on the 17th of November, during the dinner hour, the back pressure 
forced the water out of the seal of the large purifier, and when the men 
returned to their work they found the gas escaping at the rate of 15,000 
cubic feet an hour. The occurrence he attributed to the insufficient area 
of the purifiers. At a meeting of the Gas Committee on the 28th ult. 
this report was under consideration. It was explained to the meeting 
that what Mr. Whimster had reported as causing dauger was a mere 
accident, and not a solitary instance, as the same sort of thing had 
happened at the works on two different occasions many years ago. At 
that time there was no question whatever as to the enlargement of the 
works; and, by proper care and attention in the management of the 
purifiers, there was no reason to fear a recurrence of the accident. A motion 
was made that Mr. Whimster should be asked to state whether he still ad- 
hered to the opinion expressed in his reports of October and November ; 
and, if so, what, in his judgment, was necessary to be done to remedy the 
alleged cause of danger, and to report at once. An amendment was 
moved to the effect that the Committee were of opinion that, by pro- 
curing storeage accommodation outside the present works, it would be 
possible to construct another gasholder and enlarge the purifiers in the 
works; and they requested Mr. Whimster to report as to the best sites 
in the existing works (taking advantage of the spaces at present used 
for storeage and dwelling-houses, &c.) for the proposed enlargements. 
After some discussion, the amendment was carried. At the meeting of 
the Commissioners on the 10th inst., Mr. Whimster’s monthly report was 


“submitted. He stated that the gas made during December was 11,470,600 


cubic feet, as compared with 10,613,600 cubic feet for the same month in 
the previous year; showing an increase of 857,000 cubic feet. The 
amountof gas made since April 30, 1886, was 44,473,800 cubic feet. The 
illuminating power of the gas for the past month was: Maximum, 
809 candles; minimum, 28°7 candles; average, 29°9 candles. In a note 
Mr. Whimster added: The quantity of gas made this season from April 
to Dec. 81—viz., eight months—exceeds that made in the corresponding 
period of last year by 2,614,100 cubic feet. Referring to my two last 
monthly reports, I have to say that I adhere to the statements contained 
in them. or the last five years the purifiers have in the winter months 
shown signs of being overstrained. ey have been relieved from year to 
year by supplying wider trays, by putting in less lime, and by increasing 
the depth of water-seal. This last has been done twice, and cannot be 
further increased with the present purifiers. Since my last monthl 
report the consumption of gas has increased more than was expected, and, 
toenable the purifiers to bear the extra strain, I have altered the charg- 
ing of the retorts from one each hour to four each hour; also put less 
lime into the purifiers (which, of course, will require more frequent clean- 
ing); and I have also filled the water-seal with a mixture of clay instead of 
water. This has prevented the blowing of the seal again. These occur- 
rences cannot be regarded as accidents. To spéak of them as such is 
likely to mislead, because they are the natural consequence of the small- 
ness of the purifying-boxes; and the strain upon them is continuous for 
sbout ten weeks in the depth of winter. 

Mr. Witter said they should not allow this report to pass without 
remark. At the last monthly meeting they had a very alarming report 
from the Gas Manager—a report for which they were certainly unpre- 
pared. Under their energetic Convener (Mr. Gow), they thought every- 
thing was going on satisfactorily, and some of them were of opinion that 
if such a state of things existed as was set forth, he should at once have 
called the Gas Committee together to consider what should be done in the 
circumstances. Unfortunately, the Convener did not do this, but had a 
meeting at which he quite controverted the statements made by Mr. 
Whimster. The Manager said he adhered to his last report. To satisfy 
himself, he (Mr. Whittet) went to the gas-works before the last meeting of 

Committee. No doubt the purifiers were to blame; but who was to 
blame for the purifiers? In his opinion, Mr. Whimster himself, very largely. 
He erected a very big purifier; and, so far as he could understand it, the 
accident was due to the inequality of the pressure on the larger and smaller 
purifiers. In the course of conversation, Mr. Whimster indicated to him 
that by dividing the larger purifier into two the matter would be remedied 
temporarily. Ve asked him why he did not represent this to the Com- 
mission, as they would readily agree to do anything he wished. When 
Mr. Whimster and their Convener knew that the purifiers were inadequate 
for the quantity of gas passed through them, they should have had them 
remedied long ago. At present it was impossible to do anything in the 
Matter of cataniing the works or interfering with the plant; and they 
would not be able to move in the mattér till the summer. The members 
of the Gas Commission, however, were not ——, for this. - 

Mr. M‘Curracn failed to see how Mr. Gow dispelled the alarming 
Tumours about the gas-works. 

Mr. Wornerspoon thought that too much had been made of the Gas 





Manager’s report, and he suggested that Mr. Gow should give publicly the 
ss he had given in Committee. 

he Provost suggested that the report just read should be remitted, 
along with the other reports, to the Works Committee, for the consideration 
of the whole matter and report. 

Mr. Gow thought this was the proper course, as the report was very 
extensive and important, and would require careful consideration. He 
(Mr. Gow) was still of opinion that had proper care been exercised the 
accident—he called it an accident—would not have occurred; but he did 
not blame Mr. Whimster. Even a larger quantity of gas, or a quantity as 
large, had gone through the purifiers since the accident ; and he did not 
think there was much in the little alteration Mr. Whimster had made. 
No doubt the purifiers were used to their full extent; but, as the Manager 
himself said since, he did not Ey sp any such accident this season. A 
me and a half ago he suggested to Mr. Whimster that the purifiers should 

put in a proper condition; Mr. Whimster delayed—he did not know 
for what reason. Probably he expected other alterations to be carried out. 
Mr. Whimster never suggested that there was any danger until after the 
accident occurred. 

Bailie Mrrcue.. thought this would hardly justify them if anything 
took place; for, whatever Mr. Whimster might have said in conversation 
with any gentleman, undoubtedly he had represented to the Commission 
that the works were in an imperfect condition, and so much so that 
considerable damage might be apprehended. Mr. Whimster adhered to 
the opinion expressed in his October and November reports regarding 
the imperfection of the works. The recent occurrences were the natural 
consequence of the smallness of the purifying-boxes, and the strain upon 
them was continuous for about ten weeks in the depth of the winter. He 
(Bailie Mitchell) felt very much relieved if this was all that was wrong; 
and if it were so, it would have been better for them to have had a 
report from Mr. Whimster as to what was necessary, than to lay down 
any hard-and-fast line for him, as had been done by the Committee. 
He thought Mr. Whimster should be asked to report what he considered 
most expedient to be done. 

Mr. Gow pointed out that it had never been said that nothing was 
required beyond the enlargement of the purifiers. Considerable extensions 
were necessary, and a new gasholder was urgently needed. 

Mr. SHaw expressed astonishment at Bailie Mitchell’s speech. They had 
had a good many reports from Mr. Whimster, informing them that he 
was in want of manufacturing power, purifying power, and storeage 
accommodation ; and they were endeavouring to satisfy him. 

After some further discussion, the matter dropped; Mr. Gow having 
stated that he would call a meeting of the Committee to consider the 
whole matter. 

The meeting above referred to was held last Thursday, when Mr. 
Whimster reported that there were two sites within the gas-works where 
a holder capable of containing from 100,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas 
could be put up—one at Canal Street and the other beside the present 
small holder on the site occupied by the fitting-shop ; but he deprecated 
its erection within the works, and unduly limiting the accommodation for 
other requirements. After a great deal of discussion, it was resolved to ask 
Mr. Whimster to prepare a plan for the erection of a holder on the last- 
mentioned site ; also a plan and specifications for the enlargement of the 
purifiers, so as to be sufficient for the requirements of the works, and to 
state how soon the extension of the purifiers could be carried out. 


CENTRAL STATION ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN VIENNA. 

According to a correspondent of Industries, writing on the 10th inst., 
there are seven distinct stations for the supply of electricity projected for 
Vienna. These are—l. A central station at Neubad for running 15,000 
glow lamps in the shops and dwelling-houses of the inner town. 2. A 
central station in Blutgasse, close to the St. Stefan’s Cathedral, also with 
15,000 glow lamps distributed in various newspaper offices, shops, some 
private houses, and the Government printing offices. 3. A small central 
station close to the Union Hotel, where accumulators will be used; the 
number of lights not yet ascertained. 4. The Imperial Continental Gas 
Association, close to the new Burg Theatre, for 14,000 glow lamps, worked 
by steam-engines and direct-driven dynamos in conjunction with a series 
ob accumulators. The light will be used in the two principal theatres, the 
Opera House, the Emperor’s Palace, and the offices of the Association. 
5. A small central station in the Paniglgasse, for a number of glow lamps 
distributed in the neighbourhood. 6. A central station in the suburb 
of Mariahilf, for 12,000 glow-lamps with steam power generation. 7. A 
central station at the water-works in Nussdorf; number of lamps not yet 
ascertained. The realization of these various projects is, however, to a 
certain extent, retarded by the action of the Municipal Council, who, in 
their jealousy of allowing the yyy eee of anything approaching a 
monopoly, says our contemporary, go a long way towards making improve- 
ments of any kind impossible. The conditions to which electric light 
contractors are asked to submit are very onerous. For instance, the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association are asked to pay a rental for the 
right of way for their street mains of 1kr. (about 0°19d.) per annum for 
every yard of conductor; and for every service lead between the mains 
and houses 1 fi. perannum. In addition, they are asked to hand over to 
the town 5 per cent. of their gross income from the supply of electricity. 
It is further proposed that, by giving a year’s notice, the town can at any 
time compel the Association to sell them the undertaking. 








Tue Belgian Government have just appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the best means of developing the export trade of native coal. 

Next Thursday (the 20th inst.) Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, M. Inst. C.E., 
Borough Engineer of Notti _ will deliver a lecture at the Parkes 
Museum, Margaret Street, W., on “ Engineering and Architecture in 
relation to Sanitary Science.” 

Tue inquiry in regard to the proposed site for the Sutton Cemetery—to 
which allusion was made in our column of “‘ Water and Sanitary Affairs” 
on the 14th ult.—has resulted in the refusal of the Local Government 
Board, on receiving the report of their Inspector, Mr. Harrison, to sanction 
the use of the site fora cemetery. It was clearly shown, it may be remem- 
bered, that the water supply of the district, which is a chalk one, must 
come more or less by percolation through the proposed site of the ceme- 
tery ; and though an attempt was made to prove that water does not perco- 
late through chalk, the generally received creed on the subject cannot be 
said to have been weakened. 

Tue death is announced, as having occurred on the 22nd ult., of Mr. W. 
E. Rich, who from 1868 was connected with the firm of Messrs. Easton 
and Anderson, of Westminster. In June, 1878, Mr. Rich was admitted as a 
partner in the firm; and till last year he was engaged in most of the 
important works undertaken by them. He took an active part in the 

neral arrangement of the a, and Seville teeth ty = also 

a large share in designing the sewage pumping-engines for Buenos 
Ayres, the pumping-engines for the Amsterdam Water Works, &. B 
efflux of time, his ) se eyo with Mesers. Easton and Anderson 
last year; and Mr, Rich then started as a Consulting Engineer. 
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BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Price or Gas.—Pusiic anp Exectric LicuTina. 

At the Meeting of the Bradford Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Mr. A. Holden) in the chair—various matters connected with the gas sup- 

ly of the borough were under consideration. On the minutes of the Gas 
ommittee being presented, 2 

Mr. Losiey asked whether it was in contemplation to consider the ques- 
tion of making a reduction in the price of gas and an alteration of dis- 
counts. He said he should also like to know whether it was correct that 
the Gas Committee had to pay something like £1200 a year for income- 
tax. He further asked whether it was the intention of the Committee to 
avail themselves of the powers they already had for supplying electric 
light to portions of the borough, or to allow this to be done by other —— 
under their superintendence. There was, he said, a growing demand for 
electric light; and much inconvenience was caused by the prohibitory 
powers in the hands of the Corporation. If the Corporation were not 
prepared to supply the electric light themselves, they ought to let other 
people do so—attending, of course, to their own privileges. : 

Several members complained of the defective public lighting in various 
parts of the borough, and urged the erection of additional lamps. 

Alderman F. Prrestman (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said the 
question of a reduction in the price of gas had been debated by the Com- 
mittee on more than one occasion; and they had decided to postpone the 
further consideration of the matter until after the next balance-sheet 
was presented, which would be early in February. Nothing would be lost 
by deferring the question until that time, as the reduction could not come 
into operation until July next. Speaking personally, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would make the reduction. He thought the time for this step had 
come, both in the interests of every department of the Corporation and of 
gas consumers. With regard t> tiasentn. the question was one which 
would have to be considered by the Committee; but in 1880 (the last 
occasion on which a reduction was made) they reduced the discounts in 
respect of large consumers from 20 to 124 per cent., so that the differ- 
ence between the smallest consumer—the consumer of 10s. worth of gas 
—and the consumer of £400 or £500 worth of gas was only 10 per cent. 
Whether a little further simplification of discounts would be made would 
depend on the action of the Committee; and he would bring the point 
before them when the subject was discussed. Mr. Lobley was about right 
in the figure at which he put the income-tax, which amounted to £1300. 
In addition to this there was now a large surcharge for gas consumed in 
the public lamps. With regard to electric lighting, he had to say that an 
enterprising firm of electricians in the town had lighted up with arc lamps a 
considerable block of property in the centre of Bradford. A great number 
of applications were made for the use of electricity in other parts of the 
town; and it would be for the Committee to consider whetherthey would play 
the part of the dog in the manger, or whether, in case they did not under- 
take to supply the electric light themselves, they would allow others to 
do so. His own opinion was that the Corporation ought not to take the 
former course; and, in order that the matter might be considered, he 
recently called a special meeting of the Gas Committee, when the matter 
was very fully gone into. The subject was adjourned, however, until 
several questions which had to be asked of the Board of Trade with regard 
to the restrictions under which the Corporation were placed could be 
answered. The reply had now been received; and at the next meeting of 
the Committee, the question would be considered, and the firm in ques- 
tion would either be allowed to extend their electric lighting in vegreeed 
districts and under certain restrictions, on payment of a roya ty to the 
Corporation, or the latter would undertake to put down plant of their own 
to supply electric light to those who required it. The other questions, 
regarding the better lighting of various districts, he would take care to 
bring before the Committee. For the oy mwa to extend their lamps 
into newly-incorporated districts would be a somewhat serious matter, 
because the local authorities who supplied gas in these districts charged a 
higher price than that which the Corporation made for their own gas. 
Still, it was only fair that good lamps should be put up in districts which 
were badly lighted ; and he would call the attention of the Committee to 
the condition of such districts. 





THE RIVAL GAS SUPPLIERS AT TONG. 


The case reported in the JourNat last week (p. 78), in which a Mr. Hillas 
was fined 5s. for unlawfully causing an obstruction of the public highway 
at Tong by carrying out pipe-laying operations for the supply of gas, in 
competition with the Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Company, is 
likely to be heard of again; the defendant’s representative having, it may 
be remembered, obtained leave to appeal against the magistrates’ decision. 
In the meantime, the matter has given rise to some discussion in the Brad- 
ford Observer, which paper, in commenting upon the proceedings (which 
we now learn were before the Police Court, and not the Quarter Sessions), 
stated that the Company’s case broke down “ ignominiously.” The Com- 
pany’s Solicitors (Messrs. Killick, Hutton, and Vint) have written to point 
out that inasmuch as the defendant was convicted in a fine of 5s. and costs 
for an offence of which he was obviously guilty—viz., that of obstructing 
a highway without lawful authority—the case cannot be said to have 
broken down. In answer to other observations contained in the article in 
which the above statement was made, the Solicitors remark that the Com- 
pany do not claim any peng ee as inferred by the writer, or any other 
rights than those accorded to all gas companies whose capital has been 
subscribed upon the faith of parliamentary powers. ‘Mr. Hillas,” they 
say, “ is proceeding to compete with their Company without these powers ; 
and, of course, his attempt has resulted—as previous attempts have always 
resulted—in litigation, and ultimate failure by him to maintain his position.” 
As te the share of the Bradford Corporation in the matter, they remark : 
“The Corporation of Bradford, who are themselves largely dependent 
upon parliamentary powers to supply gas and water, could terminate the 
whole controversy if they were to prevent Mr. Hillas from reselling their 
gas, which they have special power to do by the 18th section of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, under which any _— who supplies any other agape 
with gas ——— to him (like the Bradford Corporation) is liable to a 
penalty, and the Corporation may cut off his gas, notwithstanding any 
contract that may exist with him. This power the Bradford Corporation 
refuse to exercise, although they have hitherto shown no indisposition to 
cry out when other bodies have interfered with their own parliamentary 
limits. That gas supplied by the Drighlington Gas Company to a 
scattered district, partly urban and partly agricultural, must necessarily 
be dearer than gas supplied by the Corporation, is a self-evident fact. The 
practical effect, therefore, of the action which Mr. Hillas, assisted by the 
Co tion, is attempting to take will be that in proportion as the more 
thickly-populated portions of the Company’s district adjoining the boundary 
of the borough obtain their gas from the Corporation, so much the more 
revenue will have to be raised by the Company from the more distant 
and thinly-populated portions of the Company’s district, in which latter 
en, therefore, the price of gas will necessarily have to be raised. 

hether the consumers (who will be thus more heavily ch , in order 
that the Corporation may sell what is to them an utterly insignificant 





a 
quantity of gas, and that Mr. Hillas may make an income by committj 
a series of illegal acts) will consider themselves fairly dealt with by th, 
Bradford Corporation, we leave to the public to judge. As far ag oy 
experience goes, all bodies having parliamentary powers of gas and wate 
supply are in the habit of scrupulously confining their operations withi, 
their own limits of supply, and avoid trespassing upon adjoining dis 
tricts. We regret that the Corporation of Bradford should think it righ, 
to adopt a contrary policy.” : 

The foregoing letter brought one from Mr. Hillas in reply. After statj 
that although Sar summonses were taken out against him he Was only 
convicted on one, which would in all likelihood have been dismissed jt 
he had had time to have the ground surveyed, he charges the Company; 
Solicitors with ‘“ harping on the old string” that he has no power to g¢j 

as. He says: “I have sold gas in Tong, and am still selling gas jp 

‘ong, notwithstanding their repeated declaration that I have no power, 
Then Messrs. Killick made a side shot at the perfidious Corporation, 
‘48 Messrs. Killick attach much blame to the Bradford Corporation 
for selling me gas; and I blame it for not selling me more than I an 
now able to get. I can exonerate the Corporation from any blame tha 
Messrs. Killick may attach to it for selling me gas, as I beg to assur 
them that the Corporation has done all that lay in its power to prevent 
me.” Mr. Hillas then quotes in full the 18th section of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act; and he points out that the fraud consists in selling gas not 
measured by meter. He asks, in conclusion, whether there is anything 
in the clause that would guarantee the Corporation against certain con. 
sequences which might ensue from the stoppage of works where hundreds 
of bands are employed, and rates are paid to Bradford to the amount of 
£500 to £700 annually, which, he says, is more than a quarter of the whole 
revenue of the Gildersome Gas Company available for dividends. 

At the meeting of the Tong Local Board last Wednesday, the Clerk (Mr, 
Barker) read a letter he bad received from Mr. Hillas, in which this gentle. 
man Offered to supply the Board with gas upon agreement for (say) three 
years, as far as his pipes might be laid to the street lamps, at a priee of 
10s. per lamp per annum, for the same number of hours that the Gilder. 
some Gas Company now supply it, and through No. 5 burners. He said 
he wished the Board to undertake the laying of the mains, which he would 
provide, reimbursing this expense, and indemnifying the Board against 
any action-at-law which might be taken with reference thereto. The 
Chairman (Mr. Read) said the best reply the Clerk could make to the letter 
was that the Board wanted a complete price list, showing his charges for 
supplying gas to all classes of consumers, and the discount he would alloy, 
The subject of his‘letter was hardly worth consideration before the whole 
gas question was dealt with. Mr. Gunton said if the matter were left as 
it now stood, Mr. Hiilas could charge consumers exactly what he pleased, 
Mr. Dennison observed that Mr. Hillas was not yet certain that he could 
get a sufficiently good supply of gas from the Bradford Corporation to 
enable him to a with the Board for a complete public supply. The 
Chairman remarked that Mr. Hillas was making 5s. 3d. out of every £1 he 
invested in gas. Mr. Cawthra said Mr. Hillas had paid for his pipes long 
since. The Board wanted now to arrange for a supply of gas to the public, 
on reasonable terms. He had not a word of complaint to utter concerning 
Mr. Hillas’s profit with regard to the supply of gas to his own mill. His 
gas bill for the last quarter of 1885 came to upwards of £127, and for the 
corresponding period of 1886 he only paid Mr. Hillas £80; so that there 
was a clear saving of £47 to him in three months by taking gas from 
Mr. Hillas. The Chairman said it seemed probable that the Bradford 
Corporation gas would be even cheaper presently, for there had been some 
talk of reducing the price to 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Clerk was 
then instructed to communicate with Mr. Hillas, with a view to obtaining 
a list of prices of supplies of gas to small, medium, and large consumers, 
and for public purposes. 





THE FATAL GAS EXPLOSION AT PORTSMOUTH. 
Tue Coroner’s INQUEST. 


The inquiry into the circumstances attending the deaths of Privates 
Gateley, Keay, Spiers, Wakefield, and Wilkes, of the Worcestershire Regi- 
ment, from an explosion of gas which occurred at the Cambridge Barracks 
Portsmouth, on Sunday, the 2nd inst.—as fully reported in the Jouryat 
last week (p 75)—was resumed in the Guildhall last Wednesday morning, 
before Mr. J. A. Bramspon, the Borough Coroner. 

Mr. R. W. Forp, solicitor (instructed by Colonel Furze, Assistant Quarter: 
master-General), appeared on behalf of the War Department, and stated 
that the military authorities would produce whatever documentary or 
personal evidence was required to further the purposes of the inquiry. 

The CononeER directed the attention of the jury to the following points: 
—Were the deaths of the deceased brought about by the explosion ? What 
caused the explosion—was it gas? If so, whose duty was it to see to the 
escape of gas and the gas arrangements ? and, Was any one guilty of culp- 
able negligence ? 

Private Bodfield, belonging to the regimental police, stated that he was 
standing inside the archway at the Cambridge Barracks on the 2nd inst. 
and saw a jet of fire coming from the bottom room beside the B passage, 
followed. by a loud report. Woodwork was thrown across the square. 
After describing the consequences of the explosion, he went on to say that 
he had frequently gone through the B passage, and had detected a smell of 
gas both in the square and the back square in the vicinity of the passage. 
He did not report the escape himself; but he had heard his comrades say 
that they had done so. He smelt the gas strongest three days before the 
explosion, at the entrance of the passage outside. As a policeman of the 
barracks, he did not think it his duty to report the circumstance. He had 
detected the escape of gas six weeks before the explosion. 

Lieut.-Col. Hogg, R.E., produced the plans of the barracks, showing the 
course of the gas-mains and the situation of the room in which the 
explosion took place. 

rivate Moore, who lived in No. 12 room, said he had perceived an 
pe of gas from-a hole in the floor near the fireplace. This was three 
weeks before the accident. He went into No. 11 room on the night of the 
2nd inst. There was a fire in the room, and eight or nine men were 
present. He smelt , but it was not a bad escape; and they 
remarks upon it. There was also an escape of gas in his room, No. 12. 
On the 29th of December Corporal Williams made a report to two med; 
Sergeant-Major Chugg being one of them. He knew that on the previous 
night Corporal Williams made a screen with his blanket to keep the gas 
from his bed. : 

Corporal Williams said he was in No. 11 room, where the explosion 
occurred, at a quarter to nine on the Sunday in question. He smelt al 
escape of gas from a hole on the right of the fireplace. He had detected 
the smell for four or five weeks before the explosion; and it had been the 
subject of conversation. When he heard the explosion he said “ Thats 
the gas,” as the escape in his own room (No. 12) on the previous Saturday 
had been very bad. 

An adjournment then took place, during which the jury proceeded to 
the Cambridge Barracks and made an inspection of the premises and the 
condition of the gas arrangements—the ground fittings having been ¢ 
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toview. The mains and junctions appeared to be much worn and incrusted 
with rust. _— syphon at the entrance of the C passage was in a very 

‘Japidated condition. 

On the resumption of the inquiry, the first witness called was 

Private Smith, who said that there was a smell of gas in No. 15 room. 
He generally corroborated the evidence of the other witnesses with respect 
to the escape of gas through the hole. No one had reported the escape; 
put the officer in charge could not have failed to notice it. 

Robert Hutchings, ee of the General’s boat’s crew, said that on 
Dec. 31 he noticed a smell of gas in No. 14 room, and reported the circum- 
stance to Sergeant-Major Brewer, who said he would attend to it at once. 
He afterwards saw a labourer examining the home 

Corporal Greenway said he was in charge of No. 12 room on the night of 
the explosion. Corporal Williams had in the previous week called his 
attention to an escape of gas near the coal-box in the room. He had not 
detected any smell himself, in consequence of having a cold. He did not 
report the escape, because he was under the impression that Williams had 
done so, and that it was not necessary for another non-commissioned officer 
todo it. Williams said he had reported the escape to the Sergeant-Major 
of the Royal Engineers. There was also an escape in the passage. He was 
not aware of the escape in No. 12 room until Williams told him of it. 

Private Wedgbury, of No. 11 room, said that just before the accident 
be and others were talking of the smell of gas coming from the hole near 
the fireplace. Someone said, ‘“‘We will fill it up;” while others said, 
“No,” because it might cause an explosion. All the deceased were sitting 
on the forms at the time. A few minutes before nine o’clock he broke his 
pipe, and threw it upon the floor. Private Keay picked up the stem, and tried 
to stop the hole with it. The hole, however, was too large; they accord- 




















ingly put paper round the stem, and thus filled up the hole. Keay then 
Tighived a piece of paper and threw it near the hole; but it went out before 
reaching it. Then Private Gateley picked it up, lighted the paper, and 





ut it near the hole, when the explosion occurred; and he (witness) was 

own up to the ceiling. He saw nothing, but heard the report. When 
he regained consciousness he was lying with a beam upon hisarm. After 
a time a lighted candle was handed to him, and he saw Private Spiers 
lying on his right by the fireplace, quite dead, with a beam lying across 
hisneck. On his left Gateley was lying with his face resting on his hand. 
He (witness) lay in the position described for some hours, and was then 
taken to the hospital. Corporal Cotterel had just sat down by the table; 
but he knew nothing about what had taken place with the paper. He was 
the non-commissioned officer in charge of the room. Witness had smelt 
an escape of gas both during the night and day, and at night they had to 
sleep with the windows open. It was no part of his duty to report the 
escape. —The men made remarks about the gas in the corporal’s presence, 
so that he must have heard them. 

Lieut.-Col. Hogg, in command of the sub-district Royal Engineers, 
described in detail the condition of the ruined building. The passage was 
formed of concrete, which, having a hard cement surface, would not allow 
gas to pass through. A cast-iron gas-main ran along the front of No. 11 
room, and also to the public entrance of the passage. A main also ran 
through the passage; anda little to the right of the passage was the syphon 
produced. Gas would pass through porous vel, and disperse in the 
air; and it would easily pass through the rubbish of the C passage. He 
believed that escaping gas could have found its way under the doorste 
into No. 11 room and into the passage; and the gas so passing vou 
lodge under the floor, and become mixed with the atmospheric air. The 
gs thus accumulated might pass through the basement ventilators into 

0,12 room, and thus account for the presence of gas in the two rooms. 
The duty of the foreman of works was to superintend all works in his 
charge. The divisional officer on duty was Lieut.-Col. Grover. The divi- 
sional officer and the foreman of works of the Royal Engineers had charge 
of the structure of the Government buildings, and particularly the equip- 
~ ment. A military sergeant-major was told off for the charge of a few 
buildings ; and in this case it was Sergeant-Major Chugg. If any repairs 
were required in the building, notification would have been sent in on the 
official form, signed by the commanding officer, to the divisional officer. 
The divisional officer would then order the foreman of works to see what 
could be done. In cases of emergency arising from the escape of water or 
gas, the foreman of works would have power to make the repairs on his 
own responsibility, calling in the Government contractor for the purpose. 

The inquiry was at this point adjourned till the following morning, when 
the first witness called was 

Henry Westwood, barrack sergeant, who said he had charge of the 
weekly consumption of gas and of all moveable articles on the premises. 
He had power, under the Commissary-General, to order gas to be turned 
off, An escape of gas should be reported to him, and he would at once 
cut it off by means of the stopcock. An escape was reported to him in the 
passage of the C building on the first landing; and he pointed out the 

ect to Sergeant-Major Chugg, who repaired that in witness’s presence. 

fe were other escapes reported to him at the meter-house; and he 
obtained the assistance of men from the gas-works. He had never had a 
Teport made to him of an escape of gas in any of the rooms on the ground 
floor; and he did not know that there wasan escape. There was no regula- 
tion as to the consumption of gas; and a large leakage would only be dis- 
covered by a variation in theaverage. Had there been any sudden increase 
in the consumption, a report on the subject would have been made by the 
Commissary-General of the regiment. 

Henry Broward, quartermaster-sergeant of the Worcester Regiment, 
said he received on Dec. 31 a report of an escape of gas in No. 14 
tom. He could not detect any smell, and concluded that there was no 

r. The following morning he informed the foreman of works of 
the matter ; and they went together to No. 14 room, but could not trace any 
smell of gas. They went outside, and when near the surface drain de- 
tected a slight smell. Sergeant-Major Chugg then left to get a gas-fitter. 
On Jan. 1 witness — the matter to the quartermaster. The - 

tter arrived soon after four o’clock; and after examining all round he 

said there was no danger, and the matter would be attended to on Monda 

morning. At the monthly inspection he had visited the rooms, but had 

hever detected any escape of gas. Some of the interior pipes had been 

peal in July; the custom being to inspect the pipes on complaints 
made. 
































































Captain James Brogden, quartermaster of the Worcester Regiment, said 
he did not personally know of any escape of gas. If a soldier wanted to 
make a complaint, he would go to the colour-sergeant of his company ; the 
colour-sergeant would report to the captain of his company; the captain 
wouid report to witness ; witness woul eapent to the commanding officer 

the regiment; and the commanding officer would report to the Royal 

gineers, who were responsible for the gas-fittings, which were, however, 
‘amined by witness every month. In an urgent case the report would 
Lot wre so many channels, but it would go direct to the foreman of 
tks, At the inspection on the day before the explosion, he was perfectly 
satisfied when the foreman of works reported that he could not trace any 


escape of gas. 
_ Sergeant O'Callaghan and Lance-Corporal Westwood were next exam- 
ined as to the escape of gas. 



















Lieut.-Col. Grover, R.E., said that for twelve months he had been in 


charge of the works at the Cambridge Barracks. During the past nine 
months he had had five requisitions for minor repairs to the gas-fittings, 
but none related to the scene of the explosion or to the mains. If repairs 
were urgently required, the foreman of works had power to go on with 
pene _— waiting for formal orders. The mains were not inspected 
riodically. 

»Coloar-Sergeant Foster (who was cautioned) voluntarily tendered his 
testimony. He stated that he first discovered the smell of gas in No. 11 
room on the morning of the day of the explosion. He went in there after 
church parade, and remarked to the men that there was a smell of gas. 
Private Sellmann, he believed, tcld him that Sergeant-Major Chugg and a 
workman had been there on the previous day, and had examined the 
place. He had never heard the men grumble about the escape of gas in 
rooms Nos. 11 and 12. If they had done so in his hearing, he would have 
seen to it. 

Colonel Watson, commanding the regiment, said all requisitions for 
repairs should through his hands; but works of a eae J were fre- 
quently carried out before the requisitions were made. e had not 
received any requisitions for repairs of gas-fittings. 

The inquiry was then further adjourned until to-morrow (Wednesday), 
in the hope that Corporal Cotterell might by that time be sutfiiciently 
restored to give evidence. 


THE PROPOSED WATER SUPPLY OF THE CITY OF LONDON 

FROM ARTESIAN WELLS. 
of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 
last Tuesday—Mr. J. V. Moore in the chair—the following report from 
the Streets Committee, relative to the pro which has been for some 
time before the Court to provide a supply of water for the City from 
artesian wells, was submitted for consideration :— We instructed the 
Solicitor to submit a case for the opinion of Counsel; and we requested the 
Engineer to consider and report a3 to the practicability and probable cost 
of sinking a well to supply with water the artizans’ dwellings in Petticoat 
Square. We at the same time directed the Clerk to write to the Bank of 
England, and the proprietors of various premises where wells were known 
to exist, with a view to obtain information in regard to the same; and we 
also requested the Medical Officer to furnish particulars of any wells that 
had come under his notice within the previous five years, which was subse- 
quently extended to the whole period during which he has held office. We 
have from time to time carefully considered the information obtained in 
regard to the powers of the Commission, the practicability and probable cost 
of sinking wells, and the experience of those who for their own purposes 
have resorted to this means of procuring water. The answers from those 
who have sunk wells for the supply of their own premises indicates clearly 
that there is plenty of good water to be found under the City at a depth of 
some few hundred feet; but there'appear to be doubts as to how far the 
Commissioners could avail themselves of this supply under their present 

wers otherwise than for the fulfilment of their public duties which the 
iene Act im on them. It is clear, however, that the Commissioners 
might supply eir artizans’ dwellings with water by means of an artesian 
well, which it appears by the report of the Engineer could be sunk on a 
piece of ground belonging to the Commission between the dwellings and 
the scavengers’ depot. The cost of this is estimated at about £2100, includ- 
ing engines, pumps, and buildings, and laying on services for the supply 
of dwellings; and as the experiment might be of considerable value in 
determining the mode of proceeding best calculated to advance the Com- 
missioners’ efforts towards providing the citizens with a cheaper supply of 
water, we recommend, as an experiment, that a well be sunk on the land 
belonging to the Commission adjacent to the artizans’ dwellings, with the 
necessary machinery and appliances for the supply of water for public 
purposes, and that tenders be advertised for accordingly.” 

r. J. Jupp (Chairman of the Streets Committee), in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, said the fullest inquiry had been instituted as to the 
amount paid the ratepayers of the City for their water supply; and 
investigations had been made as to the quality of the water which 
existed in the wells which had been sunk in London, and also as to the 
cost of sinking them. All this information it was proposed to print. He 
believed that the amount stated in the report—£2100—would cover the 
cost of the experiments the Commissioners wished to carry out in order 
to see whether the citizens could not be relieved from the heavy charge 
now made for water. 

Alderman LawRkENcE, in moving the adjournment of the debate in order 
that the report might be printed and circulated, said Mr. Judd seemed 
to think that the question before them was a very simple one, and that 
by the expenditure of £2000 a well could be sunk, and the whole difficulty 
solved. He was not so sure that a well could be made for the sum 
named; and even when this amount had been expended, it might be 
found that the water reached was not the sort required, and that they 
must go deeper, and necessitate the oer of more money. There 
was also the question as to whether well water was a wholesome water for 
the supply of the inhabitants of the City. For his part he considered 
pure stream water far preferable to well water. He had been taken by 
surprise by the pro to — £2000-on an experiment. They might 
easily go up to £10,000 ; and his experience was that the result would be 
unsatisfactory. He would propose, as an amendment, that the report be 
printed and circulated. 

Mr. Granam Kine seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Ma.THousE was surprised at the opposition of Alderman Lawrence, 
considering that he was a member of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons who had the water question under consideration. With 
regard to the expense, in his opinion the estimate of the Engineer was 
considerably outside the cost of an-artesian well. The Clerk had an esti- 
mate that a well of the sort required could be sunk with a pump and 
gas-engine for £600, and that the future cost to the ratepayers would be 
2d. per 1000 gallons. He commented at some length on the gross injus- 
tice of the present system of Suen for water—not on the amount con- 
sumed, but on the rateable value of the premises supplied. The rateable 
value of property in the City had, he said, enormously increased within 
the last few years. . The rateable value of the Metropolis had risen from 
19 millions in 1871 to 30 millions at the present time; being an increase 
of nearly 11 millions sterling. He would point out that baths, urinals, and 
stables were included in the rateable value; but, notwithstanding the first 
charge, there was a second charge upon them separately, which was more 
unjust still, and then there was the charge for high service as well. 

Alderman Lawrence said he did not wish for a moment to dispute the 
gr or the extraordinary charges of the Water Companies. 

. MaLTHouseE cited a few instances of the high charges for water in 
the City. Hesaid he could give scores of cases where the amount had been 
doubled and even Dovey wager In such a state of things as this, he 
thought no delay ought to be allowed in the matter. There were scores 
of cases in respect of which the Streets Committee had returns from the 
ratepayers, where they used only a few quarts or gallons of water a day, 
and paid an enormous amount for it. It was high time that something 
was done in the matter. Their esteemed Solicitor had drawn out a 
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case and submitted it to the standing Counsel of the New River Company 
for his judgment. He might as well have gone to the Secretary of the 
Company, and asked for his opinion. Sir Robert Lambert said to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons: “Neither in the Water-Works Clauses 
Act, nor in the Special Act of the eight Metropolitan Water Companies, 
are there any provisions giving the Companies an exclusive right for the 
cmupty ond ling of water within a defined area.” He (Mr. Malthouse) 
thought this completely cut away the opinion of Sir Richard Webster in 
reference to the powers of the Commissioners of Sewers. In his (the 
8 er’s) opinion, the Act of Parliament was plain that they could supply 
the citizens of London with water, and that they had not forfeited this 
right. In 1664, the Lord Mayor was applied to by Sir Harry Vane and 
other noblemen to supply them with “ quills of water.” The New River 
Company’s indenture was dated 1609; so that it was clear the right 
was not forfeited in 1664. Turning to the report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons (which was signed among others, by Alderman Law- 
rence), he would read the concluding paragraph, which was as follows :— 
“The Companies claim the right still further to increase their rates in 
Lay wet gu to the growth in the value of houses; and this right would have 
no legal relation.to the augmentation in the quantity or ey ate pay in 
the ange | of the water supplied. If the Companies were limited in the 
amount of dividend they could earn, as was contemplated by the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847, there might be some reasonable restraint on 
their power to enhance the charges against the consumer. But the Com- 
panies assert their right, under the title of back dividends, to escape from 
any such limit. Indeed, their right to do so is made one of the grounds 
for demanding so large a price from the public for the purchase of their 
undertakings. The calculations on which the agreements were founded 
proceeded, to a considerable extent, on the assumption that the claim of 
tbe Companies to back dividends was established. Inthe evidence of Mr. 
E. J. Smith, the possible amount of such dividends is estimated at nearly 
20 millions. . Without pronouncing an opinion on the legal point, 
your Committee must observe that if the contention of the Companies is 
well founded, the population of the Metropolis and its suburbs, amounting 
to 4 millions of people, would be left at the mercy of certain trading Com- 
panies armed with the power of raising the price of one of the first 
necessities of life to an extent practically without any limit—a situation 
from which the Companies seem to consider there is no escape, except in 
the purchase of their a at such a price as they may be willing 
to accept. If that were the only remedy, the consequences to the con- 
sumer of the improvident legislation of the t would be indeed in- 
tolerable. But Parliament is not unequal to redress such mischiefs to the 
public interests. The mannerin which the Gas Companies have been dealt 
with by Parliament may be referred to in illustration of the methods by 
which a remedy for such a state of things may be effectually provided.” 
This, in his opinion, was a valuable report. If they adopted the report of 
the Streets Committee, at a cost of £1000, or thereabouts, they could have 
a practical experiment which would show them whether or not they could 
supply the citizens of London with water. ? 

r. G. N. Jonson hoped the Commission would not consent to any 
delay in this matter. He thought the Commission could not depend upon 
the reports of any private individuals having private wells of their own, 
but that they must be responsible for the figures, cost, and the whole of 
the management, and make the public acquainted with the result of their 
experiment. He had only h one reason for delay. Alderman Law- 
rence stated that he was not convinced that spring water was so salutary 
for general consumption as stream water; but the Alderman forgot that 
the New River Company had augmented their supply to the extent of more 
than 30 per cent. from artesian wells. 

Alderman Lawrence remarked that it then became stream water. 

Mr. Jounson said then he would give the Alderman another case. The 
Grays Quarries Company, who had a large number of houses to serve, 
supplied them all with spring water without any admixture; and it was 
regarded as the purest supply anywhere around London. If the Commis- 
sion could satisfy the public at so small # cost as £2000 or £3000, he thought 
they would be justified in doing what they proposed. He did not know 
why the Commission should fail any more than others who had bored 
artesian wells had failed. The Chairman stated that a well had been bored 
not very far from where the Commission proposed to sink one; and it 
was.absurd to suppose there would be any material alteration in the 
geological strata. The most elementary text-book on the science of geology 
would teach them better. They could have their well sunk and fitted up with 
all they wanted for £2100. Then they could ascertain how much it would 
cost per 1000 gallons to raise the water day by day and distribute it, and also 
the sinking fund required to defray the original cost. He thoughtit probable 
they could show the citizens that they could have their water for 2d. per 
1000 gallons. As to the ratepayers objecting to their spending the money, 
he thought it absurd to imagine they would do so. ey would be the 
first to pat the Commissioners on the back, and say, “ Well done.” If the 
matter was taken in hand at once, they would probably have an answer to 
the Water Companies early next year. There was one other matter he 
would mention. The citizens were groaning under the infliction of the 
heavy charges for water in the city; but it was pointed out by their 
Solicitor, when talking about the Dobbs case, that if Mr. Dobbs was 
successful, the rate outside the City would be reduced, but the New River 
Company would think themselves justified in reimbursing themselves by 
coming upon the City, and exercising their legal rights. The Commissioners 
had assisted Mr. Dobbs in his action, and aokeh relieved the Metropolis to 
an enormous extent. The New River Company had lost an annual income 
of £12,000 outside the City, and they intended to make the ¢itizens reim- 
burse it if they could. The Company were not unjust in their charges ; 
but the charges were so high that they were taking too much from the con- 
sumers all round. Any action taken by the Commissioners in Parliament 
would receive the approbation of the public. They had only to fight one 
case as Dobbs did. The word “domestic” would be defined by the highest 
tribunal in the land as only embracing a fair supply to premises where a 
man resided with his establishment, and conducted household work. 
They would get relief if they did this; and the Companies would then only 
have themselves to thank for having forced the Commissioners into this 
course by their amazing charges. 

Mr. J. C. Bett wished to ask the Solicitor one question before enterin 
on the debate, and it was whether the reply received from Counsel sta‘ 
whether sinking a well for the artizans’ dwellings meant private or public 
oe. (No, no.) He would have to press the question. 

r. G, Rosg-Innzs, jun., hoped the question would not be pressed. 

Mr. Bet said he was as anxious as anybody to clear up the matter. 

Mr. Bowrine said this was a very simple matter. There could be no 
doubt as to the injustice under which they were all labouring. He did not 
agree exactly with the condemnation of the Water Companies; he called 
it by a stronger term—legalized injustice—that they should levy a rate 
upon the rateable value of property, and that the quantity of water con- 
sumed had nothing whatever to do with the matter. If the report were 
printed and ci ted, they would not be one bit the wiser. The question 
could not be settled unless they took some practical steps; and the only 
mode in which todo this was by sinking a well, They would then ascertain 








the cost; and if it was enormously expensive, they could then abandon it 
They were labouring under an intolerable nuisance; and they ought to 4 
everything they could for the citizens of London in order to remedy it, 

Mr. Sty said he had listened to the speech of the Chairman of the Stree, 
Committee (Mr. Judd) in the hope that he would tell them his own expey;. 
ence. He wanted to know whether the Committee had taken into om, 
sideration the fact that there were prisons—he thought one was inside thy 
City, another very close to it—which had artesian wells, but they could ny 
both be used at the same time, as the question arose as to whether thy 
supply would not run short. Another point that had been raised wy 
whether the Commission could use river water for flushing the streets, x 
for this supply ped would not have to pay at all. 
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Mr. Asupy hoped Alderman Lawrence would withdraw his propositi 
so that they could proceed unanimously in the matter. They would striky 
harder at the thing they wanted to overthrow if they went all , 
The time for debating the matter was now past; and they should at ony 
put their undoubted powers in force on the piece of land belonging ty 
themselves. Then when the well was sunk and the water analyzed, anj 
they knew the volume of water that resulted, the question would arise 4 
to the wers of the Commission to supply the citizens. : 

Mr. J. S. Scort also appealed to the Alderman to withdraw his amenj. 
ment, The Water Examiner had declared that the water of the Key 
Company, who drew their water from artesian wells, was the standard of 
organic purity. Hedid not think, with the evidence before the Committe, 
that there was the least possible doubt of their getting a supply of wate 
from the well, which would supply their artizan dwellings, and possibly 
their own markets. He thought it very important, as regarded the arg). 
ment of Mr. Malthouse, that they were not able to demand from the Ney 
River Company a supply in accordance with the quantity they used. (Qn 
such a ground as this they might go before Parliament and say they had 
developed a great supply of water for themselves and the districts sw. 
rounding them, but, notwithstanding the protection granted, they wer 
com ee owing to the charges of the Water Company, to pay for their 
nei urs. 

Alderman Lawrence said, after the appeal that had been made to him, 
he would not oppose the motion being carried, although he still retained 
his opinion as to the relative values of spring and stream water. They, 
however, wanted in the City a great quantity of water for other than 
domestic purposes. He believed they would obtain the water; and he 
hoped the result might be that they would force the Water Company 
supply their customers by meter. This would solve the whole question. 

Mr. H. C. Morris regretted that his should be the only voice raised 
against the motion. The present rate charged by the New River Com. 
pany for the artizans’ dwellings was £100 per annum. The cost of sinking 
a well there and supplying the water would be £300 per annum ; s0 that 
to injure the Water Company they were going to saddle themselves yearly 
with £200 more. The Company had no right to charge warehouses and 
shops at domestic rates. other point was that the Solicitor advised 
them—and correctly, he (Mr. Morris) believed, so far as he had studied 
the Act—that they had no power to supply themselves with water. 

The Cuatnman remarked that under the Act the Commission had full 
power to supply water. 4 

Mr. Morais asked if they could charge for it. 

The Cuareman stated they had power to supply, but not charge. — 

Mr. Beprorp stated that this was too large a question to be decided by 
such details as were brought before them. He had no doubt that the New 
River Company would supply the Commissioners of Sewers at a low price 
for pastionler buildings; 8 | this was brought forward to show whats 
low price they paid for water. When he joined the Commission 20 years 
ago, the rateable value of the property in the City was £1,500,000, and on 
this sum the Company had power to charge8 percent. The rateable value 
was now £38,500,000; and the Company still had the same power to charge 
8 per cent., though less than half the water was used now as com 
with then. They should, therefore, do all they could to relieve the rate- 
payers from this monopoly. : 

Mr. F. Green said he should cordially support the motion; but hoped 
the Committee would go still further, and see how far the powers of the 
Commission enabled them to bring pressure upon the Company to makes 
charge in accordance with the consumption. , ; 

Mr. C. T. s said he should vote against the motion, as he did not 
think they would be justified in spending the ratepayers’ money in experi. 
ments which would not lead to any valuable information being obtained. 
The vital question was whether or not the Commission had power to supply 
water. 

Mr. Jupp said his friend had furnished the answer to his own speech. 
What they wanted to make the experiment for was to see whether they 
could get the water to supply, and then they could see whether they had 
the means of meeting the existing crying evil. He hoped the Commission 
would allow the Committee to do what they proposed. They had not sug- 
gested it without going fully into the matter, and all the points raised had 
been considered. The Committee would have liked to introduce a Bill into 
Parliament to ask that water should be pr ge by meter, which met one 
of the points that had been raised. He asked the Court now to allow the 
Committee to carry out the work of which they felt the deep importance, 
and said he was sure they would have faithful labour on the part of theif 
coll es. : 

Mr. Brooxman wished to know if the Chairman saw any objection to the 
information obtained by the Committee being printed and circulated. 

Mr. Jupp said he thought it would be exceedingly indiscreet to do 50. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 






























































Te RocupaLte CoRPoRATION AND THEIR Gas Prorrrs.— The Wardle 
Local Board decided last Wednesday to join with the Castleton and Norden 
Local Boards in obtaining Counsel’s opinion with reference to the power of 
the Rochdale Corporation to charge more for the ge outside than within 
the borough, and as to whether the Corporation have the right to apply 
their gas profits in reduction or in aid of their borough or other rates. — 

Exarsition or Gas APPLIANCES AT Keswicx.—An exhibition of gas ap li- 
ances, accompanied by demonstrative lectures on cookery with the ai of 
gas-stoves, was poet | in the Drill Hall, Keswick, last Tuesday afternoon, 
and continued open until Friday — The principal exhibitors were 
Messrs. John Wright and Co., Messrs. W.and B. Cowan, and Messrs. Geo 
Bray and Co. Messrs. Sugg’s “ Cromartie” light and a “ Clapton” light 
were shown by the Keswick Gas Company; and Mr. C. Christo — 
of Keswick, exhibited a “ Bower” light, a collection of chandeliers 80 
hall lamps, and gas-fittings of various kinds. Messrs. Ramsay Bros., 0 
Whitehaven, had an “ Otto” engine at work; and Mr. J. Hepworth, 
Assoc. M. Inst. O.E., Gas and Water Engineer of the Carlisle Corporation, 
kindly lent a collection of aniline colours and gas residual products. ™ 
John B. Thwaites, of Liverpool, gave a course of six lectures on practi 
cookery during the three days—one each afternoon for high-class cookery, 
and one each evening for plain cooking. The arrangement of the 
exhibits was in the hands of Mr. Heywood, Manager of the Keswick Gas- 
Works ; and the exhibition was opened by Mr, Hepworth. 
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———————— 
THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE SHEFFIELD WATER- 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 


On the first three days of last week meetings were held in the various 
of the borough of Sheffield with the view of obtaining an expression 
of opinion on the part of the inhabitants on the subject of br es po of 
the ration to acquire the undertaking of the Sheffield Water Com- 
y: The feeling was practically unanimous in favour of the project; 
Peendments in any way antagonistic thereto receiving little or no sup- 
port. A special meeting of the Town Council was held on Wednesday for 
the p of confirming the resolution already passed in re to the 
vie Works Parchase Bill. The Deputy-Mayor (Alderman Pye-Smith 
ined that, according to the Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds 
Act, they were bound, after the deposit of the Bill, to a confirmin, 
resolution, and this he proceeded formally to move. Alderman Gainsfo: 
seconded the motion, which was put and carried with one dissentient 
only (Alderman Hobson). — ; . ¢ 3 
application for an injunction to restrain the Corporation from taking 
a poll ob the ratepayers, to which reference was made in the Journnat last 
Tuesday, was to have come before a Divisional Court on Thursday; but 
the matter had to be deferred till yesterday. In the meantime, all the 
necessary arrangements in connection with the poll were duly carried out. 
The voting-papers were delivered on Thursday; and the 17th was the day 
sppointed for their collection. The motion for the injunction stood first 
yesterday in the — of the Divisional Court, presided over by the Lord 
Chief Justice and Justice Day; but while the Attorney-General (Sir R. 
Webster, Q.C., M.P.) was addressing the Court, Lord Coleridge remarked 
that, as the proceedings in respect of which the injunction was applied 
for had actually taken place, it was useless to go on with the matter, and 
he intimated that it would be better for the arguments to stand over till 
the heaving of the action. This course was adopted. 
Although, as already mentioned, the majority of the ratepayers of 
Sheffield have expressed themselves in favour of the Corporation’s pro- 
ject, many are not altogether at ease on the subject of the possibility of 
bein increased as the result of any loss incurred by carrying it 


the rates 
out, Our ers will remember that, in one of his s hes on the pur- 
chase question, Alderman Pye-Smith stated that if the Corporation 


i the Water Company’s undertaking, they would have power, 
= section 56 of the Public Health Act, 1875, to charge any sum they 
thought fit to consumers for the water supplied to them, and that it was 
quite a mistake to suppose that any increase would or could be made in 
the district rate in aid of the charges made for the supply of water. The 
Ratepayers’ Defence Committee have thought this point of sufficient 
importance to justify them in obtaining Counsel’s opinion thereon. They 
therefore submitted to Mr. C. E. Ellis, of the Temple, the following ques- 
tions :—(1) Whether Alderman Pye-Smith has stated the law correctly. 
(2) Whether the Corporation by their proposed Bill will have power to 
increase any, and, if so, which of the rates of the borough in aid of the 
water-rates. (3) And if the Corporation have such power, upon what 
class of persons and upon what property such increased rates will fall. 
Mr. Ellis has forwarded to the Committee the following opinion :— 


(1) By the 56th section of the Public Health Act, 1875, a corporation may 
supply water to any premises at a rate to be assessed on the net annual 
ue of the premises, ascertained as for general district rates. If this 
course were adopted for charging for water supply, an additional rate per 
pound of rateable value would have to be =~ by all ratepayers taking the 
water from the Corporation. The Sheffield Corporation have, by section 48 
of their Bill, preserved to themselves this and the other powers given to 
them by the Public Health Act, 1875 ; and therefore they will, in my opinion, 
have the right to charge for water supply in this way should their Bill 
The word “ premises,” as wu in the section, is of very general 
application, and will include houses, mills, works, and, indeed, all rateable 
roperty ; and if this method of obtaining the water revenue be adopted, 
it would obviously fall heaviest upon those large works which, while 
having a high rateable value, only consume a proportionately small quan- 
tity of water. With regard to the question of the district rate, Alderman 
Pye-Smith is quite right. There is no provision in the Bill or in the 
Public Health Act which would enable the Corporation to use any part of 
the district rate in aid of the charges made for the supply of water. 

(2) The Bill, however, proposes to make a charge upon the ratepayers 
generally in another form, unless the receipts arising from the sale of 
water are sufficient to meet all outgoings and expenses. All moneys 
borrowed by the Corporation under the Bill (section 34), all annuities 
granted by them to the Company’s shareholders in exchange for shares 
section 20), and all payments to sinking funds for the redemption of stock 
section 35), and of the annuities (section 43) are a charge upon the revenue 
of the water undertaking, and on the borough fund and borough rate. If, 
therefore, the annual receipts from the sale of water will not cover the 
annual expenses of working and maintaining the water-works, together 
with the annual charges in respect of borrowed moneys, &c., referred to 
above, then the Corporation seek by the Bill to have power to charge the 
borough fund and borongh rate with the deficiency. To this extent the 
borough rate (assuming there is no borough fund large enough) would be 
arate-in-aid of the water revenue ; and, as will be ‘seen in answer to ques- 
tion 8, will fall on all ratepayers, whether water consumers or not. 

(3) The contributions to the borough rate are by the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act, 1882, assessed on the several parishes or townships separately 
rated within the borough, and are paid over to the Corporation by the 
Overseers of the Poor of such parishes or ene om who collect it from 
all the ratepayers within their district. The incidence, therefore, of the 
borongh rate is practically the same as that of the district rate, as it is 
charged upon every ratepayer according to the rateable value of the 
— in his occupation ; the only difference being in the method of 

lection. 


Of course, a mass of correspondence, both for and against the purchase, 
has ppomess in the Sheffield newspapers. From se the —_ letters 
we select the following, which appeared in the Sheffield Indep t last 

ednesday :—“ The question to mt before the ratepayers of purchase 
or non-purchase of the Sheffield Water-Works is a momentous one, and 
will carry far-reaching consequences which may or may not be di astrous 
to the town should she decide to buy. The two grounds upon which the 
Corporation base their desire for purchase are to stop the continuance of 
the objectionable 25 per cent., and also to have unlimited control over 
water for better sanitation. ‘With regard to sanitation, it is doubtful 
whether the town could enjoy better health if they used the contents of 
one dam a week extra for sanitary purposes, because our town already 
enjoys better health, if we may judge by the death-rate, than all those 
towns which possess their own water-works, with but ‘one exception—viz., 
Bradford. Last week’s Registrar-General’s report shows that out of 28 
of the largest towns, four only had alower death-rate than Sheffield, which 
was 20 per 1000. The following towns, which possess their own water- 
Works, stand thus in their death-rate :—Birmingham, 23; Bradford, 19; 

lifax, 36 ; Leeds, 28; Liverpool, 82; Manchester, 32; Nottingham, 21; 
Brighton, 24. How, then, can anyone maintain that the possessio 





it would be an advantage to have an unlimited supply of water for the 
streets and other purposes; but it is attempting to prove too much to 
contend that, by owning the water-works, we should increase our health. 
The other object of our Corporation is to stop the continuance of the 
25 per cent. beyond 1889. This cannot be done and make the thing a 
paying concern, as a slight consideration will show. It is not the object 
of this letter to back up the attempt of the Water Company to continue 
this intolerable 25 per cent., but to show that they have a bad bargain 
which we should by no means take to, as we have already had more than 
enough with this 25 per cent. for 25 years. It will be readily admitted 
that the Company miss no chance of getting the most money out of the 
concern. They are allowed on all hands to be good tacticians, good 
financiers, and good managers. How is it, then, that they cannot make 
it fairly pay, even with the 25 per cent., but intend to ask for an 
extra 54 per cent.? Let us see. Sup the Corporation succeed in 
acquiring the water-works, and they have to pay the stated sum of 
£1,800,000 for it. They may require another £100,000 for extras, making 
£1,900,000. They borrow at 84, and have to pay a yearly interest 
of £66,500, with the principal to be repaid in 50 years. This would 
require something like £35,000 yearly towards a sinking fund; makin, 

a total of £101,500 yearly for interest and repayment of soindiont 
The estimated income of the works is £80,000 yearly; and if the average 
interest on all shares is 3 per cent., the dividend is £48,000, leaving 
£32,000 for working expenses. Perhaps 3 per cent. is more than the Com- 
any pay all round; but still even 3 per cent. would be but a poor return 
or what we should have to pay 34 per cent. for. Well, then, we may take 
£48,000 as somewhere about the net income of the water-works should 
they be as well and economically managed as they must be at present, 
because the sacred law of self-interest impels the present managers to cut 
close down the working expenses in order to get the best possible dividend, 
Would the Corporation managers have the same inducement to keep down 
working expenses? Public money gd is not so well managed as 
money invested for private enterprise. Well, then, we have a net income 
of £48,000, and an outlay for 50 years of £101,500; making a deficit of 
£58,500. And this notwithstanding the retention of the obnoxious 25 per 
cent. If the rateable value of property in this borough is £1,200,000, it 
would take a rate of 104d. in the pound to make up this deficiency in addi- 
tion ~ = mae rates. Do not you think this is paying too dearly for 
our whistle ?” 


THE SEVENOAKS WATER COMPANY AND THE LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 
Opposition To THE Company's EXTENSION ScHEME, 

At the Meeting of the Sevenoaks Highway Board on Friday, the 7th 
inst., the Chairman mg od Board) said they had to consider the notice 
g~= by the Seveno ater Company of their intention to apply to the 

oard of Trade for a Provisional Order to extend their limits of supply to 
the parishes of Chevening, Sundridge, Brasted, Otford, and Shoreham, 
within the district of the Board, and, if approved, to sign a formal assent 
thereto. He presumed that, as a Highway Board, what they were asked 
to do was to give their consent to the Company laying their mains in the 
roads under the control of the Board, and to repair them subject to the 
approval of the Surveyor. A Highway Board had nothing to do with the 
supply of water; and therefore it would simplify matters very much if 
someone would move that the Board were willing to give their consent to 
the Company’s application. Major German said the Board’s assent to the 
scheme would be more than a formal matter; and he thought it wiser 
that it should not be given. Earl Stanhope said the mere fact of their 

iving assent to the Provisional Order would not preclude them from 
aving locus standi at the inquiry which would be held by the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Stonham said the yaeee ought to defer the matter for a 
ear, as in the ensuing session of Parliament there might be some general 
egislation on local government. There really had not been time for the 
Board to consider the proposals of the Company. If the Company obtained 
the right to supply water in the new districts no one else could supply 
it. Earl Stanhope pointed out that the Order applied for merely gave the 
Company power to extend their mains. Mr. Stonham said it did more 
than this. The Company would monopolize the right to supply the whole 
district over which their powers extended. Earl Stanhope moved that 
the Board’s consent be given to the scheme. Mr. Dark seconded the 
motion. Mr, W. Freeman remarked that villages possessing a good supply 
of water—like Otford and Kemsing—ought not to be obliged to purchase 
the Company’s water. Mr. Stonham moved, as an amendment, that the 
scheme = not sanctioned ; and Mr. Freeman seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Dark explained that he seconded Earl Stanhope’s motion because he 
preferred a voluntary to a compulsory supply: tford and one or two 

laces might be more favourably situated; but if they were going in for a 

ot of little local schemes there would be a great muddle, and in the end 
the Rural Sanitary Authority would have to step in and provide a proper 
supply at great expense to the ratepayers. Earl Stanhope said it might 

haps meet the wishes of the Board if Otford and Kemsing were excluded 
cos e scheme. He objected to the complaint of time not having been 
iven to consider the matter, as the question of the water supply of the 
Sistrict had been before the public for three years, and the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, after going before the House of Lords and undertaking to 
supply the district, had subsequently passed a resolution not to do so; and 
the same thing might occur again now. Mr. Wreford explained that the 
——— resolution of the Rural Sanitary Authority to supply the district 
with water was really still inexistence. After some further discussion, the 
amendment was carried by a majority of 8 votes to 3. 

At a Special Meeting of the Sevenoaks Local Board on Monday last 
week, it was decided to affix the seal of the Board to a memorial which 
set forth to the following effect: That if the Company’s scheme were 
adopted the memorialists would be injuriously affected, and that although 
a sufficient supply might be obtained from the present source, as the 

pulation of the istrict had lately very considerably increased, and was 
Eixely to continue to increase if the Company’s supply was extended as 
proposed, it would not be sufficient for the town and district; that there 
was an abundant supply of water in the valley to which it was proposed 
to take the water; that if the extended supply were carried out, the 
receipts from consumers would not be sufficient to compensate for the 
additional outlay ; that therefore the charge to consumers would have to 
be increased in order to make up a deficiency in the Company’s dividend 
on the larger capital expenditure ; thatthe proposed charge of 7 per cent. 
on the rack-rental of the premises supplied was objectionable, and that 
6 per cent. on the rateable value, according to the assessment to the poor- 
rate, would be amply sufficient, in accordance with modern practice ; that 
by the Order no charge is fixed, or limit imposed, for water supplied to the 
memorialists for watering streets, flushing sewers, or other public purposes ; 
and that if the Order is granted provision should be made for a supply of 
water for these purposes at a reasonable fixed rate or charge. 

Writing on Saturday, our correspondent in the district said: The Seven- 
oaks Hi + eae Board have ref to consent to the application of the 





Sev Water Company to the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order 
to sanction the extension of their limits. 


The Guardians of the Sevenoaks 





nm 
of water by a town means better health for its inhabitants? No doubt 
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Union, as the Seniors Authority, have asked for a local inquiry; and the 
Vestries of the parishes concerned are divided in opinion—one having 
consented, two having determined not to oppose, and two having voted a 
determined opposition. The Local Board of Sevenoaks have also asked 
for an inquiry, on the ground that they may see that plenty of water is 
left for their district. The result is that the Company (who made the 
application in the interest of the outlying parishes) are reported to have 
withdrawn their sch It appears, from a statement by the Company 
that they can obtain from their present source of supply 532,000 gallons of 
water every 24 hours ; and that, assuming an increase of population in the 
next ten years at a much larger rate than the past, they could, at the end 
of this period, supply every person in the present and proposed limits at 
the rate of 20 gallons of water per day, still leaving a considerable surplus. 
The “—— did not expect, by carrying their mains into the new limits, 
to increase the dividends on their existing capital, but only to obtain a 
return on the new capital which it would be necessary to raise for the 
pee Of the necessity for a better supply to the five parishes there can 

nodoubt. It is true that there exists in certain parts of them a supply 
of water in shallow wells ; but these are gradually becoming contaminated 
by neighbouring cesspools, and water is wanted for flushing the new 
sewers. The withdrawal of the application is regarded as an unfortunate 
thing for the residents in the proposed new districts. 

Our correspondent also informs us that a scheme is contemplated for pro- 
viding the village of ;Otford with a water supply by constructing a small 
reservoir in connection with a spring in the neighbourhood, and carrying 
the water by gravitation down the village street. 








THE WINDSOR CORPORATION AND THE WINDSOR AND 
ETON WATER-WORKS. 


In the Journat for the 4th inst. (p. 35), reference was made to the rejec- 
tion by the House of Lords of the appeal of Mr. W. H. Cutler against a 
decision of the Court of Appeal in connection with an arbitration between 
him and the Windsor Corporation, as to the purchase by the latter of the 
Windsor and Eton Water- Works (in which Mr. Cutler and the trustees of 
his marriage settlement have a large interest) under an Act of Parliament 
passed about three years ago. The matter has been pending so long that 
a recapitulation of the facts under which the arbitration took place may 
be of interest, especially in view of a possible renewal of the negotiations 
for the purchase of the water-works. Such a recapitulation is contained 
in the following report, which was presented to the Windsor Town Council 
at their last meeting by the Town Clerk (Mr. G. H. Long) :— 

By the Windsor and Eton Water-Works Act, 1883, section 2, certain 
portions of the General Acts are incorporated. By section 4 the Act of 
1868 is repealed. By section 5 the Windsor and Eton Water Company is 
incorporated. By section 6 the water-works, &c., are vested in the Com- 
pany. By section 11 the capital of the Company is fixed at £95,000, in 
shares of £10 each. By section 12 the consideration for the transfer of 
the works from the trustees of the marriage settlement of Mr. Cutler and 
his wife to the Company is fixed at £7500; vested shares being £75,000. 
By section 18, sub-section A, of the same Act, the maximum dividend 
to which the vested shares are to be entitled in respect of the undertaking 
as it existed at the passing of the Act in 1868, including additional works 
constructed and property acquired by the a of £10,000 autho- 
rized by that Act (1868) to be expended, is fixed at £3000 a year, and no 
more, unless it should afterwards be determined by arbitration in the 
manner therein provided, that it was to be increased. By sub-section B of 
section 18, the trustees are to be entitled to an additional maximum divi- 
dend in respect of all property of the trustees transferred to the Com- 
pany and not included under sub-section A, at the rate of £7 per cent. on 
the value of such property. 

The arbitration under section 18 took place in 1884; and, after a very 
lengthened inquiry, the umpire issued-his award, dated Sept. 15, 1884. 
Mr. Cutler and his trustees made, before the arbitrators, a most exorbitant 
claim, which was divided into seven separate and distinct items, in respect 
of which they claimed a total sum of £52,105 12s. 3d., and upon this value 
nee claimed to have an additional dividend of £7 per cent. If this value 
had been allowed by the umpire, the maximum dividend would have been 
raised from £3000 to £6647 7s. 10d. (or an increase of £3647 7s. 10d.) a 
year payable to Mr. Cutler’s trustees in respect of their vested shares, 
irrespective of what would be required by the other shareholders of 
the Company. The umpire by his award reduced the amount claimed 
from £52,105 12s. 8d. to £10,285, being a reduction of £41,820 12s. 3d. in 
value; and the extra dividend claimed from £3647 a year to £720, being a 
reduction of £2927 7s. 10d. a year. This award, therefore, fixed the total 
maximum dividend on the vested shares to which Mr. and Mrs. Cutler’s 
trustees were entitled at £3720 a year,and no more. Mr. Cutler, being 
dissatisfied with the award, appealed against it to the Divisional Court; 
and at the hearing, on Jan. 29, 1885, the Mg oege was dismissed with costs. 
Being still dissatisfied, Mr. Cutler appealed to the Court of Appeal. The 
case was heard on March 11, 1885, with the same result ; the appeal being 
again dismissed with costs. Mr. Cutler, not contented with his defeat, 
appealed to the House of Lords. The cause came on for hearing on Dec. 9, 
1886, before the Lord Chancellor, Lord Watson, and Lord Fitzgerald. 
After hearing Counsel, judgment was given affirming the order appealed 
from, and dismissing the appeal with costs. This decision is final. 

The Corporation are now left free to proceed with the purchase of the 
whole of the works as made over to the Water Company by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cutler’s trustees, under the Windsor and Eton Water-Works Act, 1883. 
Under section 67 of the Act, the notice requiring the Company to sell to 
the Corporation was to be given within twelve months after the passing 
of the Act (Aug. 20, 1883). This notice was, under the direction of the 
Town Council, served within the prescribed time. The same section 
further enacts that the Company shall sell the undertaking as the same 
existed at the time of the delivery of such notice. And the Company are 
to sell such undertaking, &c., “for such price, including a sum for com- 
pulsory sale and for the prospective value of the Company's undertaking, as 
shall be mutually agreed upon, or as, failing agreement, shall be settled 
by arbitration in manner provided by the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1885; and for the purposes of such arbitration, the undertaking, &c., 
should be deemed to be land.” 

After the judgment in the House of Lords, I wrote to the Water 
Company’s Solicitor as follows :— 

R. W. Cooper, E 


Dec. 11, 1886. 
Dear Sir,— 


Bq. 
r. Cutler’s appeal to the House of Lords has been dismissed with 
casts. I ume that you are still acting for the Company; and referring to your 
letter of Oct, 20, 1884, and my reply of the 23rd of the same month, and the cor- 
respondence which ensued, I shall be obliged by your informing me whether the 
Company is now prepared to enter upon negotiations, and to name a price for the 
undertaking, as, failing agreement, the Corporation must take the necessary steps 
to proceed to arbitration. (Signed) G. H. Lone, Town Clerk. 

'o which he replied as follows :— 

G. H. a Esq. Dec. 22, 1886. 

Dear Sir,—I have communicated with my clients upon your letter to me of the 

llth inst. While there is every desire to act with all possible courtesy to yourself 
and the Corporation, I am unable to advise my clients to make the offer suggested 


ge 
by you. The Corporation have sufficient materials and information at their con, 
mand to enable them to make any proposal they may think fit to the Company, 
and should they do so, it will receive every — from i» ctenta, ' 
igne . Ww. 

As the sellers will not name a sum which they are willing to 
but request the Corporation to name the amount it is willing to ive, | 
advise that the Corporation should now fix on a sum to be offered ok 
purchase of the water-works undertaking; and if the sum now offered }, 
rejected, that the Council at once proceed to arbitration. If negotiy 
tions were to be continued, great loss of time would take place, and tj, 
ang og vn gentlemen to be engaged on behalf of the Corporation 

ave to be consulted as to the price to be offered ; and, if finally rej 
the Corporation would have incurred this extra expense with no 
and the interest of the Corporation would be prejudiced before the arij, 
‘trator. I also think it would be very probable that, whatever amount |, 
paid, the town would not be so well satisfied as if settled by arbitratio, 

have retained Sir Frederick Bramwell as your Arbitrator in the matte 
as authorized by your meeting on Jan. 30, 1885; and he has consented 
act. The Water-Works Company have, I understand, retained Mr. Boltop 
the well-known engineer, as their Arbitrator. 


The foregoing report was considered in Committee, and it was decide 
to offer the Company £85,000 for their works. 


’ 





METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 


The Registrar-General publishes the following returns—furnished tohin 
by the London Water Companies—of the average daily quantity of wate 
supplied to the Metropolis during last month. From them it will be see 
that 155,203,618 gallons, or 705,161 cubic metres of water (equal to about a 
many twns by measure, tons by weight), were supplied daily ; or 215 gallons 
(97°7 décalitres), rather less than a ton by weight, to each house, anj 
27°6 gallons (12°5 décalitres) to each person, against 27°4 gallons during 
December, 1885 :— 























Number of Houses, &c., | Average Daily Supply 
supplied. | in Gallons, 

Companies. | 
December, | December, | December, | December, 
1885. | 1886. || 1885, 1886. 

Thames. 
Chelsea. . . . 3,860 | 84,210 || 9,873,814 9,192,137 
West Middlesex . . 67,154 | 68,486 18,754,185 14,084,059 
Southwark & Vauxhall 105,336 | 107,191 22,087,580 22,015,873 
Grand Junction . . 61,556 62,794 15,191,130 15,598,322 
Lambeth. . .. . | 81,885 | 84,406 | ~ 15,972,000 17,204,200 

Lea and other Sources. 

New River. ... | 145,994 148,054 27,340,000 27,420,000 
East London ; . . | 158,266 | 157,106 86,889,441 | 87,996,009 
Memt. «© © we eo | 65,687 68,136 10,556,847 11,748,027 
Totalsupply ... | 704,738 720,383 150,664,497 155,208,618 
Thames. ... - 839,791 847,087 || 76,878,209 | 78,044,582 
Lea and other sources 864,947 873,296 || 74,286,288 77,159,086 

i] 














” The return for December, 1886, as compared with that for the corre. 
sponding month of 1885, shows an increase of 15,645 houses, and of 4,539,121 
gallons of water supplied daily. 





Beck Gas-Enerne Company, Limttep.—This Company was registered 
on the 8rd inst., with a capital of £50,000 in £10 shares, to acquire 
patent No. 7427 of 1886, granted to Mr. A. Rollason, for improvements in 
gas-engines. Mr. D. Ford Goddard, of Ipswich, is one of the Signatories 
to the Memorandum of Association, and will be a Director of the Company. 

Tue Pusiic Licutinc or Merton.—On Friday, the 7th inst., a meeting 
of ratepayers was held at the Vestry Room, Merton, for the election of 
one lighting inspector, the presentation of the past year’s accounts, and 
determining the amount required to be rai for the ensuing twelve 
months. The accounts were considered satisfactory, with the exception 
of one item—viz., £6 for solicitor’s charges, which the Chairman (Mr. 
Innes) said he did not think the Auditor would pass. Mr. Holman asked 
how the inspectors came to spend this amount; and observed that if he 
could have his own way, the Overseers should pay it out of their own 
pockets. No answer was forthcoming, and Mr. Holman then proposed 
that Mr. Clement be elected in place of Mr. Cook, the retiring inspector. 
Mr. Lilley seconded the proposition, which was agreed to. The Chairman 
having read the advertisement inviting tenders for lighting the parish 
lamps by gas, oil, or otherwise, the tender of the Wimbledon Gas Company, 
at £3 9s. per lamp per annum, being a reduction of 3s. per lamp, was con- 
sidered, and, after a brief discussion, was accepted. In reply to Mr. Hol- 
man, Mr. Walker (an Overseer) said that the last rate produced £351; but, 
under the present circumstances, a rate of 6d. in the ape oe on house pro- 
perty, and 2d. in the pound on land would produce only about £330, which 
was considered sufficient. It was resolved that such a rate be levied for 
the current year. 


ProposED PURCHASE OF THE Newport (Mon.) WaTER-WoRKS BY THE 
CorporaTion.—At the meeting of the Newport (Mon.) Town Council last 
Tuesday, the Parliamentary and Improvement Committee reported upon 
the Bill promoted by the Newport Water Company to extend their district, 
construct a new reservoir, and to borrow additional capital amounting to 
£160,000. There were, the Committee pointed out, many objectionable 
proposals in the new Bill, whilst the existing Acts of the Company need 
amendment ; and they, therefore, recommended that a petition be pre- 
pared against the Bill. In view of the present application to Parliament, 
the Committee intimated that they had been considering whether the 
question of the purchase of the undertaking by the Corporation, on behalf 
of the town, ought not now to be decided; and they suggested that a com- 
petent engineer be consulted as to the capacity of the supply and the value 
of the | pmecy works, with a view to such purchase. tt was also recom- 
mended that the Town Clerk ascertain the views of the Directors on the 
subject of the sale of their undertaking. The Chairman (Alderman Davis) 
pointed out that the Council as a aiek could not go into the whole ques- 
tion of the purchase, and that, therefore, the wisest course was to leave it 
to the Committee. Alderman Jacob, in seconding the reference to the 
Committee, thought the time had now arrived when the question of the 
purchase should be exhaustively gone into. It was a matter of great import- 
ance as affecting the health of f 
now or never. Up to the present time the amount invested in the under- 
taking was £125,000, with a further power to raise £39,000. The new 
powers and the raising of £160,000 additional capital contemplated greater 
operations than any previously engaged in. Micaen a endorsed the 
action of the Committee, and said he thought it highly desirable to pur 
chase, assuming that the Corporation could obtain the concern on equit 





able terms. The report was agreed to. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsureu, Saturday. 


There is little of direct information to record this week with reference to 
the Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill. On Wednesday it was sent to a Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Water Trust to consider, with reference to pro- 
tective clauses; there being no thought of Settee by that body. The 
Town Council Committee are considering their report; but it is not yet 
jgsued. Someone has discovered that the Gas Company have not com- 

‘ed with the Standing Orders of Parliament in not serving notice of their 
om the Town Council in the capacity of owners of subjects to be 
goquired; but, from all ap nces, it does not seem likely that a trifling 
omission of this nature will be pushed to the extreme. I may here mention 
that the stock of the Edinburgh Gas Company, which at the time of the 
publication of their Bill stood at £57 per £25 share, fully paid up, has 
risen by degrees until to-day it stands at £64. Similar stock of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Gas Company has remained stationary at £43. 

The attempt to extend the boundaries of Portobello so as to include the 
roposed site of the Edinburgh Gas Company’s new works has failed ; 
the Sheriff having yesterday refused the petition. This much was to be 
expected, when it is considered that the petition was not the legiti- 
mate outcome of a felt want, but had as its foundation the object 
stated above. In his judgment, Sheriff Crichton says that the exist- 
ing area of the burgh is about 250 acres; and the district pro 

to be included extended to about 500 acres. His Lordship finds that 
the proposed area is not, as required by the statute, built upon to the 
extent of two-thirds. During the discussion upon the subject before his 
Lordship at the beginning of this week, Mr. R. Mitchell, for the Edinburgh 
Gas Company, pointed out that only little more than 26 acres of the 500 
bad been built upon and occupied. The Sheriff's decision against the 
petition is final. Had he granted the petition, both sides might have 
appealed. As it is, he has made it impossible for the Corporation of 
Portobello to oppose the Gas Company’s Bill on the question of site. The 
Company will now have — to deal with a few detached feuars on this 
point; and, in the nature of things, their power to give trouble cannot 
amount to what the Corporation would have cmreioel, 

The state of the Perth Gas-Works formed the subject of discussion at 
the meeting of the Gas Commission on Monday night.* The Commissioners 
appear to be altogether too hard upon their Manager, who, as will be seen, 
has been obliged to adopt some extraordinary expedients to get the quan- 
tity of gas necessary for the city through the apparatus at his disposal. 
He cannot surely be responsible for a state of things, which, confessedly, 
has been getting worse, under their own eyes, for several years. Even 
yet, after the Committee have met and considered the matter, they seem 
inclined to disregard Mr. Whimster’s proposals, and to adopt a plan of 
their own, which appears to me to be capable of affording only temporary 
relief, and which will be a source of perpetual expense and inconvenience. 
By erecting a gasholder on a site outside the existing works, the present 
outlay would probably be heavier than by the Commissioners’ method. 
But the cost might be paid off in the course of a measurable period of 
time; whereas, if coals or other materials are stored outside in order to 
make room for a gasholder on the present site, the rent of the storeage 
will be a perpetual charge, and the inconvenience of working with 
divided premises (which would be altogether avoided by Mr. Whimster’s 
proposal) will also be perpetual, and very Ss costly as well. 

At the meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council last Monday, in moving 
the adoption of the Gas Committee’s monthly report, Mr. Cook said he 
should like to call attention to the following remarks, which were made by 
Treasurer Walker at the last Police Department meeting :—‘‘ Mr. Cook had 
certainly tried his hand with the Gas Committee; and the result was that 
the gas was dearer. It was reported here at the last meeting that there 
was something like £600 or £800 of bad debts in thatdepartment. He was 
perfectly astonished at this statement; and he thought if Mr. Cook had 
given more attention to his own department, it woul rhaps have been 
better, and more profitable to the Town Council.” He (Me Cook) must 
deny that it was to his interference that the price of gas was raised. The 
Treasurer’s statement was a gross misrepresentation. The price was 
increased, as Treasurer Walker knew full well, not only in Aberdeen, but in 
all other towns, owing to the low prices prevailing for residual products. 
But it was owing to his interference that, while other towns, such as 
Dundee, had raised their price 8d., in Aberdeen they had only increased 
the price 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. And how was this? Because he had 
shown that their annual loss of gas was far too high; and it had since 
been reduced to between 9 and 10 ee cent. They had thereby saved to 
the community within a fraction of six million cubic feet of gas. The 
second charge was that the Committee required looking after on account 
of bad debts. Treasurer Walker magnified the amount of these, to suit 
his purpose, toabout £800. This sum existed only in his own imagination. 
He must know that the Committee were not responsible for loss of this 
kind until it was reported ; and they then immediately made inquiry into 
the cause. Treasurer Walker said he quite adhered to the statement he 
had made. Mr. Cook thereupon called upon the Treasurer to apologize for 
his statement; and said if he could not get substantiation or an apolo 
from the Treasurer, he would retire from the Board. A scene then tol. 
lowed, which is painful to read ; and ultimately Mr. Cook left the meeting, 
refusing, even when pressed by members, to reconsider his decision. The 
report of the Committee was unanimously approved. I may mention here 
that in 1885-6 the cost of public lighting in rdeen was £5540. 

The annual accounts of the Aberdeen Water Department show that 
the revenue rose from £14,720 in 1884-5 to £15,162 10s. in 1885-6 ; while 
the expenditure fell from £11,708 7s. to £11,154 10s. During the year, 
£3814 19s, 5d. was paid into the sinking fund; making, since its institution 
in 1876-7, a total amount thus set aside of £22,474 6s. 8d. There is a net 
debt of £186,919 6s. on the water construction account, as compared with 
£172,089 6s, 7d. last year; and the amount of mortgage loans Tose in the 
same time from £170,938 to £184,588. The total borrowing powers under 
the construction account amount to £280,000; and the total sum expended 
has been £299,393 12s. During the year there was an expenditure of 
= ~ 7d. for new mains, and of £2053 6s. on a new pumping station 

ults. 

The water supplied in Perth during the past year amounted to 419,809,111 
gallons—an increase of 1,752,685 gallons on 1885. The supply furnished 
about 37 gallons per head of the population daily. 

The St. Andrews Police Commission on Monday night engaged in a heated 
discussion over a water loan. A debt of £20,000 has, it was stated, been 
created. The rates are already fully bonded in security ; and Bailie Pater- 
son having withdrawn a loan, the Water Committee are at their wit’s end 
how to replace it. The Committee, in their report, stated an opinion 
that the debt had been illegally contracted, and that the ratepayers were 
not liable for payment of it. This somewhat rancorous opinion was not 
endorsed by the Commission, who refused to adopt it; and while holding 
that, though the rates could not be pledged in security of the loan, still it 














must be repaid out of the rates, they directed the Committee to raise the 
amount—£12,500—in such manner as the Clerk (Mr. Grace) might think 
competent. 







(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 


It is very satisfactory to be able to report that there has lately been a 
very marked increase in the consumption of gas supplied from the works of 
the pop a Corporation Gas Commissioners. I learn that during Decem- 
ber the deliveries amounted to 4(8,539,000 cubic feet, as compared with 
376,494,000 feet in the corresponding month of 1885. These returns show 
that there was an increase for the month of 32,045,000 cubic feet, equal to 
6°84 per cent. inst this fact it is specially worthy of notice that in 
December, 1885, the increase in the consumption only amounted to 0°89 
percent. During last month there were a number of occasions on which 
the daily consumption amounted to upwards of 14,000,000 feet ; indeed, there 
were as many as twelve examples of this fact. On the 30th of December, the 
record was again very considerably beaten—the deliveries amounting to a 
total of not less than 16,266,000 feet, and on the preceding Monday they 
amounted to 16,051,000 feet; while on Dec. 20 they stood at the large total 
of 15,773,000 feet. I may here remark that the average number of retorts 
in use during the last week of December, at the three manufacturing 
stations, was 1726. 
In connection with the matters just dealt with, mention may also be 
made of the fact that there has lately been a very considerable demand 
made on the productive powers of the works owned by the Partick, Hill- 
head, and Maryhill Gas Company, whose area of supply is coincident 
with a large portion of the Glasgow area, so far as the western and north- 
western suburbs areconcerned. The make of gas during December is said 
to have been about 44 million cubic feet above that of the corresponding 
month of 1885, which is certainly a most gratifying fact. On Monday, 
Dec. 27, the consumption amounted to 1} million feet, or about 400,000 
feet more than was ever distributed to the Company’s customers in any 
preceding 24 hours. 
At the last meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. G. Beilby, F.1.C., F.C.S., read a 
short, but very interesting, paper by himself and Mr. J. B. M‘Arthur, on 
“Waste Gas from Oil Stills.” The paper showed that the authors had 
for the first time determined the quantity, and tested the quality of the 
gas which is produced when crude shale oils and petroleums are distilled 
to dryness. It was found, in the course of the experiments (which were 
conducted on a considerable scale), that about 1°3 cubic feet of 35-candle 
gas was an average production for each gallon of crude oil dis- 
tilled. The gas was remarkably er prea f the tests as to illuminating 
wer, &c., being made after it had stood for 36 hours in the holder in 
rosty weather. This gas has hitherto been allowed to go to waste, 
owing to ignorance regarding its quantity and quality; but it is likely 
henceforth to be recognized as a valuable illuminant for works and 
villages in shale oil districts. The authors suggested its application for 
lighting railway carriages, instead of oil gas specially manufactured for 
the purpose. In the course of a discussion which followed, Dr. Wallace 
spoke confidently of the suitability of the gas for lighting railway carriages, 
as suggested by the authors, inasmuch as its illuminating power was little 
affected by pressure and low temperature. 

The Gas-Works Committee of the Hamilton Town Council have long 
been mentally exercised regarding the leakage in one of their gasholder 
tanks, which they have constantly alleged was due to underground 
workings on the mineral estate of the Duke of Hamilton, and especially on 
that portion of it which is in the hands of the Bent Coal Company. At 
last Thursday’s meeting of the Council, the Gas Committee submitted a 
report by Mr. D. Rankine relative to the damage to the tank and the pro- 
bable causes thereof. They also submitted a letter by Mr. J. Barrowman, 
on behalf of the Duke of Hamilton and the Bent Coal Company, stating that 
the liability for the damage was not admitted by either of these parties, or 
that it was caused by mining operations on the Duke’slands. In moving the 
adoption of the report, Bailie Archibald stated that Mr. Rankine had shown 
them that they had a well-founded claim for damage in respect of the coal 
workings. The matter would now receive careful consideration from the 
Gas Committee, with the assistance of the Town Clerk, and probably the 
Committee would be able to report, by the next meeting, as to the course 
of action that should be adopted. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of money expended within the last 

ear or two upon the Dumfries Gas-Works, there seems to be good reason 
or believing that they are not yet altogether perfect; for at the last 
meeting of the Town Council, Provost Lennox, when moving the adoption 
of the Gas Committee's minutes, adverted to the pnp | of the present 
condensers to cope with the work which they were now called upon to do. 
This is not at all surprising, when it is considered that they were erected 
between 30 and 40 years ago. The Provost stated that the expense of the 
alterations required might come to £500 or £600, but this could not be 
helped ; and, at his suggestion, the Gas Commission remitted ,the matter 
to the Committee for report. 

After a considerable amount of excitement in the Glasgow pig-iron 
market in the early part of the week, a quieter tone has prevailed during 
the past day or two; but the market still remains very sensitive. Prices 
declined yesterday to the extent of 44d. per ton; but over the week there 
was still a gain of 1s. 4d. = ton—the close yesterday afternoon being 
buyers at 47s. 14d. cash, and sellers at $d. per ton more. 

There are indications that the miners of Lanarkshire are about to press 
vigorously for an advance of wages; but otherwise the coal trade is in no 


way excited. 


















































































Saxe or SHARES IN THE TOTTENHAM AND Epmonton Gas Company.—The 
result of an important sale of shares in one of the largest Suburban Gas 
Companies cmgly verifies the statements made in a recent issue of the 
Journat as to the steady increase in the value of gas shares during the 

ear 1886. The sale referred to took place at the Angel Hotel Assembly 
Sone, Edmonton, last Tuesday evening. The large rooms were 
crowded ; amongst the company being several gentlemen well known in 
the gas world. As showing the great eagerness displayed by those 
present to become possessed of this class of investment, it may be men- 
tioned that some 3b0 shares in the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Com- 
pany were sold in less than 17 minutes. The Auctioneer (Mr. A. Richards), 
in a few well-chosen remarks, referred to the gradual, but sure improve- 
ment in gas undertakings generally during the past year, and the firm 
hold which had taken on the public mind as the cheapest and best 
commodity for domestic lighting, despitethe many attempts of the electric 
light companies tosupplantit. He called attention to the very flourishing 
state of the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company, the cheapness of 
their gas, the high dividends they had already paid, and the still higher 
dividends they expected to declare in the future, owing to the —— of 
the sliding scale. The prices realized were: For the original £5 shares, 
paying 11 Leer £13 10s.'per share; and for the £10 new ordinary (first 
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* A full report is given on p. 119.—Ep, J, G, L. 





and second issue) shares, paying 8 per cent., £19 per share. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUOTS. 
LivERPOOL, Jan. 16. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The advance in the market this week, b 
“leaps and bounds,” must have been a great surprise to consumers an 
producers alike. The former, of course, stand aghast at the most unex- 
pected turn of events; while the latter find it difficult to reconcile this 
=_ change by the in nowise altered position. The market might as well 

ve advanced in December as in early January, if stocks and demand 
alone are taken into consideration; and the only conclusion to be arrived 
at is that the market is driven up by speculation, and apparently beyond 
its legitimate level. ‘“ Beckton” sulphate is to-day quoted £12 10s., or an 
advance of £1 per ton for the week; and rap f ucers are natural! 
raising their quotations in proportion thereto. en endeavouring to sift 
the circumstances which provoke the present state of the market, it will 
tg facie be supposed that some excessive and abnormal demand 

as set in, and that the production is inadequate to supply it; 
for nothing else could warrant to-day’s extreme figures, unless nitrate was 
£1 to £2 per ton dearer. Such, however, does not appear to be the real 
state of the case. The demand as a whole is simply on the old basis, and 
has not been larger this week than during the preceding week. Consumers 
on the Continent have not so far come up to anything like the parity of 
the extreme values now quoted; and it is problematical whether they will 
—if not obliged to—as the margin between nitrate and sulphate is becom- 
ing too excessive. Whilst hailing with satisfaction any improvement in 
this commodity, it is necessary to advise prudence and discretion at this 
juncture; and the lessons of March and 4 last year should be taken to 

eart.—Nitrate has been dull. A cargo, November sailing, has been sold 
at 9s. 3d. per cwt. 

Lonpvon, Jan. 15. 

Tar Products.—There is very little change in any of the products, 
with the exception of benzol, which is decidedly stronger. Makers con- 
tinue firm in their ideas of values. Prices: Tar, 5s. to 8s. per ton, 
according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 1s. 8d. per pola; 50 per 
cent., 1s. 44d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 4d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
1s. per gallon. Light oil, 24d. per gallon. Creosote, gd. per gallon. 
Pitch, 11s. 6d. to 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 2s. 9d. per gallon. Cresylic 
acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per 
cent., “A” quality, 8d. per unit; ““B” quality, 54d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—The sulphate market is very buoyant, and has 
been characterized during the past week by a sharp advance in value. 
To-day’s price may be taken as £11 17s. 6d. to £12 5s. per ton, according 
to position, less discount. Prices of other products are: Gas liquor 
a Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. 

iquor ammonia, 13d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; 
white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, 
£38 per ton. 





Tue WaTER Suppiy or Tancrer.—A Reuter’s telegram recently received 
from Tangier stated that the French Minister had obtained from the 
Sultan concessions for supplying Tangier with water. 


Matmessury Gas anpD Coxe Company, Limitep.—This Company, which 
was originally constituted by Articles of Association and proprietary deeds 
(dated respectively Dec. 26, 1835, and Sept. 7, 1836), was registered on the 
6th inst. as a limited Company, with a capital of £2000, in £10 shares, the 
whole of which are taken up and are fully paid. 

Saez or Preston Gas Stocx.—Last Friday afternoon, Mr. H. C. Walton 
offered for sale by auction, some stock of the Preston Gas Company. 
First there was offered £3660 of consolidated “A” stock of the Company 
(maximum dividend 10 per cent.), in £100 lots, which realized prices 
ranging from £205 to £214. There was next offered, in £100 lots, £3425 of 
consolidated “B” stock (maximum dividend 7 per cent.). For this stock 
the prices realized ranged from £145 to £151. 


Gas v. ELECTRICITY FOR THE PusBLic LicHTING oF THE CrTy or LONDON. 
—It was thought a few years ago that the days of gas for the public lighting 
of the City of London were numbered. But, judging from the recently 
SS accounts of the Commissioners of Sewers for the year ending 

ichaelmas last, this illuminant is far from being in a moribund condition, 
seeing that out of a total of £13,422 spent on the public lamps, only £182 
was in respect of electric lighting contracts. 

CoMMENCEMENT OF A New Service Reservorm ror Betrast.—The 
ceremony of turning-the first sod of the service reservoir which the 
Belfast Water Commissioners are about to construct at Lagmore was 

rformed last Thursday by the Chairman of the Works Committee 
iar. R. Corry), in the presence of a numerous assembly. The reservoir 
will form a portion of the Stonyford water scheme which the Commis- 
sioners are carrying out under an Act obtained in 1884, and some particu- 
lars in regard to which we shall give next week. 


THE OPPosITION TO THE ABINGER AND District WaTeR Bru.—At a 
meeting of the ratepayers of Albury held last Wednesday, under the presi- 
dency of the Rector of the parish (Rev. R. J. Dundas), resolutions were 
passed to oppose the Bill of the Abinger and District Water Company, the 
cost to be defrayed by public subscription. A Committee was appointed 
to take the necessary steps to organize and carry out the opposition, which 
has the support of the Duke of Northumberland and the. Gunpowder 
Company at Chilworth. 


Tue Proposep PurcHAsE oF THE MERTHYR Gas-WorkKs BY THE LocAL 

Boarp.—The Committee of the Merthyr Tydvil Local Board, which was 
eile on inted to deal with the question of the purchase of the Merthyr 
Gas-Works, reported at the last meeting of that body that they had 
examined the accounts of the Gas Company for the years 1883, 1884, and 
1885, and, having considered the same and the profits made, had directed 
the Clerk to write to the Company, asking them the terms upon which 
they were prepared to sell their works and plant to the Board. 
_ Gas-MeteR Testine at Lexps.—During the past year there were tested 
in the Gas-Meter Testing Department of the borough of Leeds (which is 
under the superintendence of Mr, C. Buckley, the Gas and Meter Inspec- 
tor), 7471 meters of various sizes. Of these, 6869 were found to be in 
accordance with the Sale of Gas Act, and were stamped ; while 602 were 
found defective, and were rejected—giving a percentage of 8°05 for the 
year. The amount received in fees was £225 15s. There was an increase 
o tee ae ts of meters tested over the preceding year of 4429, and in the 
ees of £ 8. 


PresentTaTion TO Mr. A. M‘Raz.—Last Friday afternoon a number of 
friends waited upon Mr. and Mrs. M‘Rae, at their house in Blairgowrie, 
and presented the former with a valuable gold albert chain and a silver 
salver, and the latter with a silver biscuit-box and brooch, on the occasion 
of their leaving for Panama, where Mr. M‘Rae has been appointed Engi- 
neer and Secretary of the Gas Company. Mr. M‘Rae, in receiving the 

resents, thanked his friends for the great kindness they had shown Mrs. 

{‘Rae and himself; and assured them that he would always value the 
gifts, een oy OH their pecuniary worth, but also on account of the kindly 
spirit which prompted the offering of them. 


AcciwENT TO A GASHOLDER AT TopMoRDEN.—Owing to the ~— at 
a link in a chain attached to one of the holders at the Todmor mie 
Works on Monday last week, the vessel tilted, and there wasa large 

of gas. Steps were as once taken to put the matter right; but, unforty, 
nately, there was a short supply of gas in the town, necessitating the early 
closing of some of the weaving-sheds. 

Tue Water RESERVOIR oF THE WaLiasey Loca Boarp.—The 
storeage reservoir which has lately been completed for the Wallasey Loa 
Board at New Brighton, from the plans of the Board’s Gas and Wate 
Engineer (Mr. H. Ashton Hill), was brought into use for the first time 
the 8th inst. Some particulars as to the dimensions of this reseryoip 
were given in the Journat for the 7th ult. (p. 1032) ; and it only remaing 
to say that it is capable of containing 2,000,000 gallons of water. The daj 
consumption of water in the district is upwards of 900,000 gallons a day, 
as compared with about 620,000 gallons ten years since. 

New Water anp Gas Works at Huy (Betcrum).—The thriving town 
Huy, renowned for its extensive iron-works and paper mills, is erecting, 
new gas-works ; and it is proposed, in connection with this undertaki 
to erect water-works calculated for a daily pes! of 33 gallons per head of 
the population. The total volume, which would have to be pumped, is 
about tons of water per diem. The town is built mainly upon im. 
permeable strata; and in many places there is difficulty in obtaining 
water from wells. Hence this scheme for water supply on a large scales 
likely to meet with success. 

THe WINCHESTER CORPORATION AND THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE City 
The deputation which a short time since was appointed by the Tom 
Council to attend the Local Government Board with regard to the water 
supply of the city have reported that, having fully explained their object 
in writing to the Board, they received a reply that the Board would not 
trouble the deputation to attend, as the Board had referred to the Actol 
the Winchester Water and Gas Company, and had caused the special 
point—viz., the necessity for a constant supply of water in the city—to 
which the deputation had drawn their attention to be noted, with other 
suggestions for the amendment of the law relating to the power of local 
authorities as to water supply. 

Tue LEEps WATER CoMMITTEE AND THE WATER Supply OF CALvERLuy, 
—At the meeting of the Water Committee of the Leeds Corporation last 
Friday, an application from the Calverley Local Board for a supply a 
water to their district was considered. Alderman Boothroyd moved that 
the application be acceded to, Alderman Spark moved, as an amend. 
ment, that it was not desirable at present to extend the supply of water 
out of the borough. He pointed out that they were now unable to meet 
the demands even within the borough, and that in the summer time 
they were overcharging the Blackmoor Tunnel. Until they were ina 
position to extend the water supply to the districts outside Leeds, he 
considered it would be unwise to accede to the application, Alderma 
Boothroyd’s motion was, however, adopted by a large majority. 


Tue CapiraL EXPENDITURE ON THE SaLForD Gas-Works.—The con. 
cluding business on the agenda at the last meeting of the Salford Town 
Council was the consideration of a resolution of which notice had been 
given by Mr. F, S. Phillips, in the following terms :—“ That the capital 
expended upon the gas-works is excessive in amount, and entails an 
enormous annual charge upon the funds, and that a report be prepared 
under the direction of the Gas Committee and presented to the Council, 
showing in detail how, and at what dates the said capital has been sunk, 
and also showing what, if any, practicable means can be adopted by the 
Council in reduction thereof. Further, that the working expenses arecon- 
siderably too high, and that the Gas Committee be directed to take steps 
to reduce the same with a view to a corresponding reduction in the price 
of gas.” Owing to want of time, however, the matter had to be deferred 
till the next Council meeting. 


THe Cost or THE Execrric Licntine Expertment aT Leeps.—In the 
report of the Electric Lighting Commitiee of the Leeds Corporation (which 
has lately been issued in conjunction with the reports of the Gas and 
Water Committees, noticed in the Journnat last week), information is 

iven as to the experiments made with the electric light in the Free 
Eiteiry and Victoria Hall, and a comparison is made as to the cost of 
lighting by gas and by electricity during a period of 452 hours. This com- 
parison shows that “ whilst, including the capital account, the system of 
electric lighting by incandescent lamps is 100 per cent. dearer than the 
system by gas, yet, taking the actual quantity of light produced—viz., 
2669 candles by gas against 5620 candles by electricity, electric lighting cost- 
ing even so much, is in fact cheaper than gas lighting, besides avoiding the 
alleged objectionable features of the latter.’ The Committee further 
state that “out of the £10,000 granted by the Council in May, 1883, for the 
electric light, the sum of £4932 7s. has been expended. Of this amount 
the sum of £522 9s, 4d. was on revenue account.” 


WeEston-suPER-Mare WaTER Suppty.—Last Tuesday, Mr. S. J. Smith, 
C.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
with regard to an application made by the Weston-super-Mare Town Com- 
missioners for permission to borrow £12,284, for additional works of water 
supply, in accordance with the plans of Mr. E. Cousins, M. Inst.C.E. 
In making his calculations, Mr. Cousins has allowed for a supply of 
20 gallons 4 head per day. His plans showed a complete circulating 
system, and, wherever possible, the dead end of the old supply would be 
connected with the new system. He proposed to lay pipes varying © 
diameter from 38 to 16 inches, including a rising main of 14 inches. The 
greens reservoir for the low-service supply will contain 530,000 gallons 
or 1888 houses, and the high-service reservoir 158,000 gallons for 320 
houses. The latter reservoir is capable of supplying all houses that may 
be built in its neighbourhood; but the low-service reservoir is not of 
sufficient dimensions for the proposed improvements. The Inspector noted 
the several pro s,and expressed his intention of inspecting the district 
before making his report. 

Tue Price or Gas x Waterrorp.—A special meeting of the Waterford 
Town Council was held on Monday last week, under the presidency of the 
Mayor, to consider and take some steps in regard to the price of gas iD 
the city. The Special Gas Committee presented a report in which they 
stated that they offered to have the public lamps lighted by meter at 
the average of one meter to every ten lamps; but the Gas Company 
insisted on a meter for every lamp. Alderman Smith, in moving the 
adoption of the report, characterized the action of the Company 4s un- 
reasonable. He said that in the town of Wexford the gas was chi 
for at the rate of 8s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; while in the city of Waterford 
it was 4s, 6d. under the reduced tariff, The motion was not to injure the 
Company, but to do justice to them and to the Corporation, who shoul 


having the profits applied in reduction of the prices charged. The prices 
had not been lowered ; and he therefore moved that the Committee have 
power to deal with the matter. After a long discussion, the motion was 
agreed to. Alderman Smith then proposed a series of resolutions, em- 
bracing a reduction of the price of gas from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. net per 





1000 cubic feet; and they were carried. 





have the right to examine the accounts of the Company with a view to” 
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ician, i i i .—The Chairman and Executive Committee of 
vs. T. A. Eptsox, the electrician, is reported to be seriously ill at New branes. Wesee > Company, win, 95 ont eg eee 
York. ‘ : i have promoted a Bill for the purpose of affording a better supply of water 
W. Bart, of Gopeliige, bes been egpolated Manager sf the Hie to Bristol, have issued a circular asking for subscriptions towards the 
- Gas-Works in succession to Mr. A. M‘Rae, who, as gr tate ses of carr: ing the Bill through Parliament. They add that in the 
fe JOURNAL oSeresne cas a = Co ntey to Sil Whe poaien pr of the Bill becoming law all me | ne - returned - a 
ineer and Secretary of the Panama Gas Company. ion with this subject, Alderman F’. F. Fox has given notice t 
‘pao Coat Surrty.—At the present time, when the renewal of the the Town Clerk that he will ant at the next meeting of the Town Council 
_ is a question of stirring interest, the statistics prepared by Mr. | _ «That the Committee a pointed by the Council on the 7th inst. to 
“ Scott, Registrar of the London Coal ee bay! b Cnty ress, inquire into the quality an quantity. of the water to be obtained from the 
‘Il of i st. It seems that in 1886 we impo rom differen Subbrook Springs be authorized, if they thin : » te 
aioantey Bi sea 4,671,127 tons, as against 4,563,966 tons in 1655; and | inquiries este or other sources of water supply in the neighbourhood of 
ay ad conal, 7124260 tone in 1886, a6 aguinet 7,061 48 tobe in | Patol, and to report upon the seme 
ing due allowance for ex , the 
: th ~ herve Kw the London district durin the past year of 150,043 AS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Og One is struck by the magnitude of the trade, and also by the fact G . Rus ane. 184 
‘eet the price of coal on the London market has been low during last year ; (For Monzy Market INTELLIGENCE, se » Pp. . 
Goovernge price, including City dues, being only 16s. 2d. per a = = Sa ise ao 
FitTER-BEDS AT THE CARLISLE CoRPORATION WaTER-WoRKS.— When 85 : re 
tiie tiiecteds in connection with Carlisle Corporation Water-Works, Issue. |Share Divitea BAe NAME. shere| Prices. a Invest - 
the opening of which was recorded in the Journat for the 21st ult., have — ‘Ase .| ment. 
a a most fortunate undertaking. Sy.wae finished within a day or | | . 
two of the time allowed ; there was no mishap in the course of the work ; £ | p. c. - Gas COMPANENS. LP oe © H . . 
there were no extras, and the cost was actually less than the origins 590,000) 10 | 18 Oct. | 104 lanee &Dal bin p- vs +] 20 95-208) .- e326 
timate. Moreover, they had. hardly been finished when a frost set in | 100,000} 20 |26 Nov. | 7 Denia > ae i) oe ibe 8 ee 
which would have stopped all further progress; and they were opened Gane => | Sea 11f |Brentiova Consolidated ; :| 100 (3s - “Ee s 
‘gst in time to meet an urgentdemand. But for the facilities which the new 110,000 bys e- 8 Do. New. . « . | 100 {l67—172 41511 
filtering area gives to the Manager (Mr. J. Hepworth, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E.), | 990'000) 30 | 15 Sept.| 10 |Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41-43 418 0 
ly of filtered water to the city must inevitably have run short 820,000] 20 |18 Oct. | 113 |British. . . . - + + «| 20) 44-46)... [417 10 
the supply : kept their ta 278,750| 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited! 10 |184—143).. |4 2 9 
Fl the recent inclement season, when householders kept their taps t Busnes Ayes (ie i es oe 
oui, and resorted to other wasteful devices for preventing the water oatien a. Ng Bs =e sae: ja Ola Biock | 100 las sts ot 0 2 
from freezing in the pipes. 130,000; ,, |» |i Do. ‘New do. +, | 100 (206-810 «. [5 0 0 
y Company, Lumirep. — The extraordinary half-yearly 121,234) ,, | 80 Dec. Do. — 4%p.c. Deb, do.) 100 |120— ‘. 8 18 
ery ar Ay this Com Dany (a full report of which will be given next 657,820] 20 | 15 Dec. e wees “es Unton, Limited. = | a v 4 : : 
ek, was held at the Offices, o. 11, Austin Friars, E.C., yesterday—-Mr. W. po a = ” 4 ~— 7.0. Pret | 9 | esl. an es 
White in the chair. The Secretary (Mr. W. Williams) read the notice 75,000\Stck.| 29 gept.| 10 |Crystal Palace District, .| 100 \197—202| ° 4 19 0 
convening the meeting, and also the Directors’ half-yearly report, which 125,000| ,, 7 Do. 7 p.c. ; 100 [188—148 ‘ ‘ 17 19 
stated that the average increase in gas-rental at the Serge yo te seven ¥ “ “4 6 Do. ; 6p. 6. Pret. Sia hee 
stations had been at the rate of 54 per cent. since the 31st of March last, 284,060) 10 | 15July 5 Buveqess Limite ico: | Hie et 
which might be attributable to the slight improvement in the trade of A = ” i ~ _* 4 B| tas! leas 9 
France. The whole of the debentures, amounting to £12,200, which came 5,467,800 |Stek.| 12 A'ug.| 12 |Gaslight&Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 241244 +i ge 4 
to maturity on the Ist inst., have been duly paid off; and the total "100,000! ,, sa o. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 92-97 | .. |4 2 5 
outstanding is thus reduced to £63,150, which falls due by instalments 665,000] 5, a 10 Do. C,D,&E, 10p.c. Pf. a ae - or F 
during the next seven years The interim dividend of 4 per cent., it was 80,000] ,, xs 5 Do. * s p.c. yo de — 
stated, would be paid on the lst prox. On the motion of the Chairman, 60,000} 5, ” Hd Do. G.7ap.< oS ios giwedciing 
seconded by Mr. H. Solomon, the report was adopted. Mr. R. Hesketh a ” » 149 = ; 11 D0. mS | 100 \950—255| .. |g 18 6 
ies of questions, of which he had given notice to the | , £63 ” 1 : + 10 p. c. Erf.) 100 (t11—118| -. le a0 © 
Jones, J.P., put a series of q ‘ gi t 1,061,150} ” |15 Dec Do. ap. 
Directors, requesting information as to the position of the Company, with 994,850) * - 43 — 44 p.c. do. 100 120—122) +1/gi3 9 
the view of proposing at the next general meeting that an increased | 650,000! ,, a 6 Do. ae 108 200-268) 7 18 H 
remuneration be offered to the members of the Board. A vote of thanks | §,600,000/Stck.| 12 Nov. bs Imperial Continental tea | 6 | 6468 | .. (4 8 10 
to the Chairman and Directors for their services during the half year aa . a 3 a ; — — ony ey 100 1081 7 ‘ A 0 1 
brought the proceedings to a close. 641,920| 20 |26Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited, . .| 20. 1g—19 | «|6 6 8 
FoRD Corporation Gas Coat ConTracts.—Yesterday’s Man- | 1650,000| 5 | 26 Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited. . . .| 5} 10 | .. 
due Guardia contained the following paragraph res At its ecember 50,000 = pot 1s Ceenne, Seen >.» : o 74 - 5 6 8 
meeting the Town Council of Salford passed a resolution confirming the yo ais on 0 ae he iro, Limited. +) +5 |144—158| :. 16 9 0 
decision of the Gas Committee in favour of the acceptance of tenders 500,000|Stck.| 27 Aug. | 154 \geath Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 297802. |5 2 7 
for a large supply of coal and cannel for use at the gas-works. A fort- 1,850,000! 5, = 12 Do. B do. | 100 238-248 a ‘ 18 8 
night ago, at the monthly meeting of the Council, Alderman Keevney 125,750] 5, , 18 Do. C do. 100 [ass—865 - 18 1 
inquired whether the seal of the Corporation had during the past month 450,000} ,, | 80 Dec. a Do. 5p. o. Deb, Stk. qian + Bis 8 
been affixed to the contracts. The Mayor (Alderman Farmer) stated, 60,000} 5 | 15Sept. Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig. 
in reply, that he was about to put the seal to the contracts, when : ae 
he received a communication which made him resolve to hold his WATER COMPANIES. oe 
hand ‘until certain matters developed themselves, and they could get 714,957 |Stck.| 30 Dec.| 83 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . 00 296-290 mm 8 16 i 
at something not right that was supposed to be going on.’ He had had 1,720,560|Stck.| 80 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary . 100 190 —I98 2 oa 
considerable correspondence, he said, with another gentleman concerning 700,000! 50 = Des. B Sound Junction . . oo — fee + 
the matter, but it would not be prudent to make that correspondence sine yt — a — ewe Ss ‘Ba? 
public at the present time. We are now informed that, as a result of the ‘t08'300| 100 | ek Do. Tip.c.max. . .| 100 184—188| .. |8 19 9 
correspondence to which the Mayor alluded in so guarded a way, sum- 150,000 /Stck.|29Sept.| 4 Do, 4p. ¢. Deb. Stk. .| 100 118—115| .. $9 8 
monses for libel have been taken out by Mr. John Graves, Town Clerk of 500,000} 100 j12 Aug.| 124 |New River, New Shares be’ 100 Se4—S80 + Bl 6 
Salford, on behalf of the Gas Committee, and by Mr. Samuel Hunter, C.E., 1,000,000 Stck. 29 July ‘ lous a ae b. Gee. «| 30 eae] + BS 8 
J.P., Engineer and Manager of the gas-works, on his own behalf, against — voy ec. $ | M4 ‘ane. a’| 300 |160-158| -. 8.19 5 
Mr. Ellis Lever, of Bowden, The exact nature of the libel has not yet 1.155 066|Stck,| 15 Dec. | 11 |West uaaiknex . . ‘ 100 248 958 .. 14 611 
transpired.” 159, 











































GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


Can be made, when desired, 
WYNNE & CO. ; section sg 
“ Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, : on their New Patent princ 


ple, to pass Gas without the 
ESSEX STREET age ha el ws slightest oscillation or varia- 
N, W.C. = 
Le nen SO “G@WYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” tion in pressure. No other 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals Maker can do this. 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
Which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 


_ 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 
&e., &c., &c. 
























































Gwynne d Co.'s New Cata- 

and Testimonials on 
Gas-erhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at -- 
the above Address, 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and 




















eald per hour 


Gas-Works—each 


ect passing 400,000 cub. ft. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, andare held fora ——— of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 

Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

Joun Wm. O’NErt14, 





pPIMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make a. the best apolar of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 
For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Emwat, Lonpon.” 


LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MrtBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address : “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing ge 
other 





Managing Director. Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering 
Sens ee ee TIL of the W f 
** a rapper o 
ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call | *** See Advertisement on Dage Tit. of the WrapP 
attention to theabove tandr t 





that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 





CANNEL COAL, &c. 


JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), | 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW Square, EpinsureH, ScoTLAND. 


WANTED, by a young Man, a re- 
engagement as MANAGER of Gas-Works. Is 
a good Carbonizer, and well up in the use of Engines 
and Exhausters; alsoin Main and Service work. Would 
take an Assistant’s position. No objection to go abroad. 
Total abstainer. 

Apply, care of Manager, Gas-Works, West Cowes, 


ANTED, by a young Man (total ab- 
stainer), a situation in a Country Gas-Works. 
Can lay Mains, Services, Fix Meters, and do Gas-Fitting. 
Is used to Engines and Exhausters. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 1464, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fieer Street, E.C. 


WANTED, a situation as Manager ina 


Gas-Works. The Advertiser, who i3 at present 
engaged in a Gas-Works where the production is over 
220 millions annually, is thoroughly acquainted with the 
Manufacture of Gas in all its details, also with the 
Manufacture of all Residuals therefrom—viz., Sulphate 
and Liquor Ammonia, Benzols, Naphthas, Carbolic 
Acid, Anthracene, &c. First-class Testimonials. 

Address No. 1466, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FiLeet Street, E.C. 

















TO GAS COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS, AND 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


WANTED. an engagement as Manager. 

The Advertiser has had a large and varied expe- 
rience (Home and Foreign) in the General Management, 
Construction, and Remodelling of Gas-Works, and the 








economical disposal of R ood Bookkeeper, 
Draughtsman, and Mechanical gi Speaks 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. Satisfactory testi- 


monials and references. 
Address No. 1468, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet SrreeEt, B.C, 





TO MAIN AND SERVICE LAYERS. 
wo good and steady Men wanted by 


a Colonial Gas Company. 
Apply, with full particulars, to No. 1467, care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeer Srreer, E.C. 


BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


WANTED, a Gentleman, to fill the office 

of SECRETARY to the Bristol United Gaslight 
Company. He must be a manof first-class ability, of 
considerable knowledge of commercial affairs, and well 
experienced and apt in Secretarial duties. Age not to 
exceed 45 years. Must be of unimpeachable character, 
and be able to furnish the highest references, 

Commencing salary £500 per annum. 

Applications to be sent in by Tuesday, the Ist of 
February next, addressed to the Chairman, Bristol 
United Gaslight Company, Canon’s Marsh, Bristol. 

By order of the Directors, 
Henry H. TownsEnp, Secretary 

Dated Jan. 5, 1887. 





ANTED, an experienced Manager to 


take entire charge of the Gas-Works of the 
d as 











Hastings and St. I Gas Company. e will 
have to devote his whole time as Engineer and g 
to the Company; and his duties are to commence on 





| the Ist day of April next. The salary to commence with 


will be £400 per annum; and £50 per annum will be 
allowed for house rent. The make of gas is about 
250 millions. The gas has to be never less than of the 
illuminating power of 15 candles. The Company is 
under Sulphur Clauses; and the Manager will be 
expected to manufacture as economically as possible 
rom North of England Coal. Security will have to be 
given for £1000. 

Applications, with full particulars, must be sent in, 
stating age and previous experience during the last five 
years, with not more than three recent and unexcep- 
tionable testi ls as to capacity and character, on 
or before the Ist day of February next, addressed to 
W.B. Youn, Esq., Solicitor, Buildings, Hastines, 
and endorsed “Gas Manager.” 


WANTED, a set of Four Purifiers, 
with Centre-Valve, Pipes, Bends, and Connec- 
tions complete, capable of purifying about 750,000 
cubic feet in the twenty-four hours. Must be in good 
condition. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 1462, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fueer Srrert, E.C. 


R. C. E. JONES begs to thank the 
gentlemen who made application for the post of 
ENGINE DRIVER, &c. e large number of Appli- 
cants has rendered this mode of acknowledgment 
necessary. 
Gas- Works, Chesterfield, Jan. 15, 1887. 


TO INVESTORS. 
For SALE, at par, 100 (or any part) £5 


fully-paid SHARES in a Gas Company in full 














work. Six per cent. interest guaranteed. 
Address J. D., 2, Blyth Villas, West Kensington Park, 
Lonpon, W. 








_ ____-WATER-METERS. _ 
PATENT Rights of Positive Measure 
Meter, adapted for Water, Bottling Spirits, Petro- 
leum and Public-House Bars, FOR SALE or NEGOTIA- 
TION on most reasonable terms, 
Address No. 1465, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 


TO IRON PIPE FOUNDERS. 
HE Aberdare, &c., Gas Co. are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for about 700 yards of 4-inch 
Socket and Spigot MAIN PIPES. 
Apply to Evan Jongs, 
Manager and Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Aberdare, Jan. 14, 1887. 





. OIL OF VITRIOL. 
HE Directors of the Reading Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the supply of OIL OF 
VITRIOL for a period extending to the 8lst day of 
December, 1887. 
The probable quantity will be from 180 to 200 tons. 
Conditions of the contract will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the undersigned, to whom tenders are to be 
sent, endorsed “‘ Tender for Oil of Vitriol,” on or before 
the 24th day of January inst. 
The Directors do no bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


Roxsert BravDwey, Secretary. 
22, Market Place, Reading, Jan. 11, 1887. 











a 
IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 
GAS PURIFICATION. ; 
BALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importey 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchageg, 
120 and 121, Neweats Srrezt, Lonpoy, E.C, 


HE Gas Committee of the Corporatin, 

of Leicester are prepared to receive TE DERg 
for the supply of RETORTS and FIREBRICKs, 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, and en 
“Tender for Retorts, &c.,” must be delivered at i, 
Gas Offices not later than the 21st of January. 

Specification, quantities, and form of tender can be 
obtained upon applicati the Engi 

The Committee do not bind themselves to Aceep, 
the lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Corson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager, 
Gas Offices, Leicester, Dec. 31, 1886. 




















GLOUCESTER WAGGON COMPANY, LIMITEp, 
THE Directors of this Company are pre. 
pared to receive TENDERS for the best and moy 
economical mode of LIGHTING a new WORKSHop 
now approaching completion. Proposals may be fo, 
Lighting by Gas, Electricity, or otherwise, and may 
include also thods applicable to Raising Steam jy 
— and to Heating Iron Rivets and Scrap Iron fg 

‘orges. 

Proposals to be delivered to the General Manager not 
later than the 18th prox., from whom further particular; 
can be ascertained on ory 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept any 
pro; 1 that may be made. 

Gloucester, Dec. 18, 1886. 








, TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 
THE Directors of the Dorchester Gas an 
Coke Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR pro. 
duced on their works for Twelve months from the lx 
day of January, 1887. 

The Tar will be delivered by the Company in Con 
tractor’s Casks, f.o.r., at the Great Western, or London 
and South-Western Railway Stations, Dorchester, 

Payments to be made monthly. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Wednesday, the 26th inst., endorsed “ Tender for Tar’ 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Further particulars on tame. 


mM. OsMOND, Manager, 
" Dorchester, Jan. 18, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF BEVERLEY. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
HE Corporation of Beverley are pre 
pared to receive TENDERS for the Construction 

8nd Fixing of a Single-Lift GASHOLDER, 100 feet 
diameter and 20 feet deep. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Eli Bryan, Gas Engineer, Beverley. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent to me not later than 
Wednesday, the 26th inst. 

By order, 
JaMEs MILLs, Town Clerk, 
Beverley, Jan. 5, 1887. 








MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 





TAR. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Manchester are Dae to receive TEN- 
DERS for the Purchase and Removal of the TAR tobe 
produced at their Bradford Road Gas-Works during 4 
riod of One or more years, commencing at Noon on 
the 8lst day of March, 1887, 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Tar,” must be 
delivered at the Offices of the Gas Department, Town 
_ on or before Monday, the 14th day of February 
next. 

Forms of tender and other particulars may be ob- 
tained on application, in writing, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 


Jos. Heron, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Jan. 7, 1887. 





THE 


GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 


Cables, Rules, and Useful Information 


FOR 


GAS ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, 


AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN THE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS. 


The Fourth Edition of this Standard Work is much improved 
and enlarged. Many additional Tables are given, a considerable 
amount of Original Matter is introduced, and the Text is Ilus- 


trated by 113 Engravings. 





By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 





Morocco, gilt ; Price 12s., free by post. 


TABLES 


Gas Values, Discounts, 
Dividends, and | 
Weights and Measures, 
FOR USE IN 


GAS OFFICES. 


REPRINTED FROM THE SECOND 
EDITION oF 


“ Newbigging’s 
Gas Manager’s 
Handbook.” 


Limp Cloth ; 
Price 2s., free by post. 


REIGN 








DEVICES FOR 


GAS ILLUMINATIONS, 


IN CELEBRATION OF THE 


‘JUBILEE YEAR 


OF THE 


OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


Queen Victoria. 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


COLOURED FIRES, &c. 





By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, CE, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 





Price 5s. 6d, cloth, gilt; 7s. 6d. limp Russia. 





LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Eg 
OXIDE OF IRON. 

mae best quality of Irish Bog Ore 

Lx 


proprietors to any British or for 
Pipervision ; and can be deliv: 
Sole Representative: A. C. 
(Late Gas Manager, eee 
Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


ABINGDON 





port, under careful 















THE Gas Committee of the Corporation | 


to any Gas-Works. | to Mr. J. Carter, Gas Offices, Lincoln. 
FRASER 


Cffices not later than the 29th inst. 


lowest or any tender. 


| 


of Lincoln are to receive TENDERS for 


direct from the Donegal Estates of the | the Supply of RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS during the | in the Manufacture of Gas. 
trim, Wybrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other | present year. 


Further particulars may be —~ on application | 


Tenders addressed to the undersigned, and endorsed 


Ph. 
Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 
paper in stiff paper cover. 


ALLACE’S ANALYSES OF SCOTCH 

COALS, CANNEL, SPLINT, SHALE, &c., used 
By Witu1am WALLAcE, 
-D., F.R.S.E., F.C.8., &., Public Analyst and Gas 
Price ls. on stout 


mdon: WALTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C 





elivered at the Gas 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 


‘Tender for Retorts, &c.,” must be 


H. K. Hess, Deputy Town Clerk. 
Gas Offices, Lincoln, Jan. 14, 1887. 








GASLIGHT & COKE COMPANY, 


Direcrors. 
Mr. Alderman Jonn Tomxins, J.P., Chairman. 
J. A. Kent, ais Abingdon. 
Mr. Councillor G. A. Drews, Abingdon. 
Owen GrimBiy, Esq., Oxford. 
W. Pemperton, Esq., Abingdon, 
GeorGe Rant, ae Abingdon. s 
Mr. Councillor T. TownsEenp, Abingdon. 


~ SALE BY TENDER 
oF 
£3000 NOMINAL SHARE CAPITAL 
AND 


£2000 DEBENTURE BONDS, 


In pursuance of “‘ The Companies’ Act, 1862,” and the 
“ Abingdon Gas Orders, 1877 and 1886.” 


OTICE is hereby given that it is the 
intention of the Directors of this Company to 
dispose by TENDER, on Thursday, the 20th day of 
January, 1887, of 640 SHARES of £12 10s. each (called 
B Shares), bearing a Dividend of £7 per cent. per 
annum, or @ proportionate amount of the Dividend for 
the time being able on the Original 8 and 
# DEBENTUR ONDS of £100 each, ing inte- 
rest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, authorized 
to be raised by Special Resolutions passed at Special 
General Meetings of the Shareholders, held pursuant 
to the above Acts. ) 
The existing paid-up Capital of the Company is as 
ws :— 
se tick eee . £8,000 
800 Original £12 10s. Shares, 
with a maximum Dividend 
of £10 per cent. per annum . 
#40 B £12 10s. Shares, with a 
Dividend of £7 per cent. per 
annum, or a proportionate 
amount of the Dividend pay- 
able on the Original Shares. 


Total Share Capital . 

































£10,000 







8,000 
+ £13,000 











The present Works having become inadequate to 
supply the increased demand for Gas, the Company 
ap) lied to the Board of Trade for additional powers; 
om in compliance with this application, the “ Abingdon 
Gas Order” was granted, the same receiving the Royal 
Assent, Sept. 25, 1886. 

The Capital now offered is required for the erection 
of New Gas-Works and Plant, to enable them to meet 
the increasing demands for gas alluded to as above. 

The “ Abingdon Gas Order, 1886,” fixes the standard 
price of Gas at 5s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; but “for 
every penny or part of a penny charged for gas in | 
excess or diminution of such standard price in any | 
year, the standard rate of Dividend shall for such 
year be reduced or increased respectively by 65s. in 
the 2100.” 

The Company is now, and for several years past has 
been selling Gas at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. At the pre- 
sent price the Company is therefore entitled, should 














JENKINS’ PATENT GATE VALVES 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








THE PHOSPHO GUANO COMPy., Ltd.,| 


COMBE, CHESHIRE. 


Invite inquiries for SULPHURIC ACID, which they | 


can sell at a low price. 





GAS, WATER, STEAM, and CHEMICALS. 
Durable, Reliable,no Ground Joints, therefore no Leaks 
: PERFECTLY TIGHT UNDER ANY AND 

ALL PRESSURES OF 
WATER, STEAM, OIL, or GASES, 
Sole Agent, and a large Stock kept by, 


WILH. LUTTGE, 


Victoria Tube Works, 
GREAT BRIDGE, STAFFS 
’ MANUFACTURER OF 
Best Patent Welded Iron Tubes 
and Fittings for Gas, Steam, 
and Water, Galvanized Tubes 
= Fittings, Hydraulic Tubes, 
2 Cc. 
Aut Tusrs CAREFULLY TESTED BEFoRE LEAVING 
THE ORKS. 
Price Lists on Application, 








THE 


" SYPHON” 


(REGISTERED TITLE) 


GAS HEATING 
STOVES. 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. 


or trouble. No danger. All 
sulphurous vapours are con- 
densed inside the Stoves, and 
—— off as a liquid into tray 

eneath. The ONLY SAFE 


a 
¥ 


i 
4 
" 
i 
if 


Dor, 


i 


> sm | (a 


Sick Chambers, Greenbouses 
Bed-rooms, Halls, Shops, 
es Churches, Schools, 


ihe 


=> 





the earnings suffice, to declare Dividends yearly at the 







per cent, on the B shares. 





eleven years. 
Forms of tender and any further information may be 
Jute t A on Wi +i 








PP 





By order, 
Joun Ety, Secretary and Manager. 
Offices at the Works, Thames Street, 
Abingdon, Berks, Jan. 1, 1887. 







rate of £103 per cent. on the Original Shares and £7} 
Maximum Dividends have been paid during the past | 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


— 


iy! 


Price Lists anp TERMS 
ON APPLICATION TO 


S. CLARK & CO., 
PATENTEES, 


|(Late Hyorenic Heatine anp Licutine Co., Limirep), 





(CLARE’S PATENT) | 


No smoke. No smell. No dirt | 


Stoves for use in Hospitals, | 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 
PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works. 





For particulars, éc., apply to 


J. BARTLE & CoO., 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


THOMAS PROUD, 


BROOKFIELD WORKS, 
102 and 103, ICKNIELD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


CONTRACTOR FOR 


LAYING GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WOOD GRIDS 


PURIFIERS AND SCRUBBERS; 


WOOD TROUGHING FOR SERVICE-PIPES; TAR 

HEATERS; STEEL AND IRON COKE BARROWS 

STEEL SHOVELS; AND OTHER TOOLS 
AND APPARATUS. 


FIRE-BRICKS. -+- 
++ FIRE-CLAY. 


JAMES WHITE & CO. 
Albert Oil-Works, 
WIDNES, LANCASHIRE, 


Sole Proprietors of the Largest and Purest Beds of 
Fire-Clay in England, 














For GAS FURNACES our Gannister and Sinica 
FIRE-BRICKS are acknowledged to be the best and 
most durable in the market. 





GANNISTER and SILICA FIRE-CLAY guarantecd 
of the Purest and Finest Quality. 





ANALYSIS AND REFERENCES ON APPLICATION. 





PARK ST. WORKS, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 









[See previous Advertisements.) 
ONE WASHER IN HAND 


MADE with T 


G. WALLER & CO.'S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 


HREE or FOUR BLADES. 
2000 to 250,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 


In use and on order for over 100 Works, equal to 3,850,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

This Four-Blade Exhauster will pass fully 15 per cent, more per revolution 
than any other Four-Blade Exhauster with the same size cylinder, and with from 
15 to 30 per cent. less friction or driving power, and without oscillation. 

It will pass fully 50 per cent. more per revolution than any Two-Blade 
Exhauster, with very little increase in driving power for the increased delivery. 

The accompanying Engraving shows th 
times each revolution, and between the dot L 
Four-Blade Exhauster. No other Exhauster gives such a steady gauge. 


e space cleared by this Exhauster four 
ted lines is the space cleared by any other 





OLDEST MAKERS OF BEALE’S 
MODEL OF PATENT EXHAU 
Patent Compensating Steam 


EXHAUSTERS FOR 300 WORKS. 
STER SENT FOR INSPECTION. 
Governors. Special Tar Pumps. 





“FOR “ WASHER-SCRUBBER” ADVERTISEMENT, SEE LAST WEEE’S ISSUE. 








OF 1: MILLION FEET FOR RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 


Phoenix Engineering Works, 24, Holland Street, Southwark, London, 5.E. 
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ees i. STRODE « CO., 
SVaRKoy GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT WATER ENGINE 
¥ 


Manufactory: 48, OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. ! LOND 
Show Rooms: 67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. ON, 
‘th 
fj H \ 


IMPROVED VENTILATING SUN-BURNR 









WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT, 


AGENTS FOR 
HARDING’S PATENT AIR DIFFUSER AND FRESH AIR INLET 
CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE, 
“The Apparatus certainly supersedes the ordinary Tobin Tube.”—See Building News, March 11, 1994, 








N.B.—To save time, all communications referring to Sun-Burners, Ventilation, Heating 
Electric Lighting, and "General agrees Works, should be addressed to the Head Office 
48, OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. 


Telephone Nos.-OSNABURGH STREET, 3807; ST. PAULS, 441. 





—— 


ROB? & JOHN DEMPSTER, 


SOLE LICENSEES FOR 


HAWKINSS PATENT APPARATUS 
For the PURIFICATION of COAL GAS by OXIDE of IRON. 





This Process has been applied at the following Works :— 
The Three Gas Stations of the Salford Corporation. 
The Cork Gas-Works. 

The Wigan Gas-Works. 
And is now being applied at FIVE other large Gas-Works. 














FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


ROB!: & JOHN DEMPSTER, 
Gas Prant Works, Newton Heat, MANCHESTER. 


London Offices: 3, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
Glasgow Offices: 9, BOTHWELL STREET. 


THOS. HORN & SONS, GAs ENGINEERS, GRAY STREET, WATERLOO ROAD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GREENAWAY & KITT’S 


NEW PATENT 


> FOUR- SLIDE GAS EXHAUSTER 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


THE PERFECTION OF GAS EXHAUSTERS. 


The Cylinder being discharged four times 
per revoiution, a greater volume of gas is 
passed per hour. The Slides can be with- 
drawn for cleaning and repairing without 
disturbing the Driving Gear ; and a steadi- 
ness of gas is maintained under all con- 
ditions of Pressure, 

The Exhausters are working at The Gas- 
ai LS «= light and Coke Company’s Works at West- 
N NI Ni f} minster and Pimlico, and at the South 

N Metropolitan Gas Company’ s Works at 
es and Vauxhall; also at the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company’ s Works at 
Sydenham, and at the Tottenham and Ed- 
monton Gas Company’s Works, Tottenham, = 
and at various other works. = 














1 ome = = 
Por > parlicalne oy coir se ~ FHOe oun a rn SONS, or to the PATENTEES, Gas-Works, G 0, 5.W. 





CAS 
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8, 1867, 
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ESTABLISHED 183865. 
LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, near BLACKBURN. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURER OF ORLANDO BROTHERS’ 


MTENT FIRE-CLAY GAS_RETORTS. 







THER 
DON, 


RNR 


R INLET 


arch 17, 16894, 










Tiles for Segment Ovens and every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 


THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, &.E., 
SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


Hea 
70, MS (sT-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 
RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 
HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 
J LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 
HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 
ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 


7 MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBIDGE. 


Cero, | 


Pa of ets CLAY aes iin sia Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 
London Depot and Stores: PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 
AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN’S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 


THE PERMANENT ENAMEL COMP* 


PELLY ROAD, <aMANey, PLAISTOW, ESSEX, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of ENAMELLED TABLETS & SIGNS 


FOR RAILWAYS, STREET NAMES, ADVERTISEMENTS, &c., &c. 















ion, a teating, 


































TRADE MARE. 














No.r WHITE ENAMEL, Refecting 20 per cent. + og ad 
more light than any other. D 














T, 5 
EE Y, AND 23 
% rR FOR GAS, OIL, ELECTRICIT Does not Chip, Scratch, 


or is of unapproached Whiteness, Srilliancy, 
and Hardness, and has stood the severest tests for endurance of Heat, &o. 


NB—This is the ONLY White Enamel SPECIALLY adapted for Reflectors. 
ESTIMATES AND S4MPLES ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN ABBOT & CO., Limiten. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


The LARGEST SULPHATE PLANT MANUFACTURERS in the TRADE. 


The present Low Prices render it absolutely necessary for Gas Ex Engineers to use the commonest 
Pyrites Acid, and obtain the whitest and best quality of Sulphate, so as to obtain a better price 
and more ready market, 

For this purpose they strongly recommend the new improvements 


combined wm their SATUR 





















Over 30 i: in Operation. 


Anumber of Plants on the Open Seebinn recently fen Pde remodelled with greatly 
improved results. 
GAS AND WATER PIPES, HYDRAULIC GRANES, CAPSTANS, BOILERS, ROOFS, TANKS, &c. 


Messrs. ABBOT & CO. (Works at Gateshead-on-Tyne) employ 2000 men, including several 
experienced Plumbers, to erect New, and remodel Old Sulphate Plants. 


Applications to be made to the 


LONDON HOUSE, 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 







Seu 








COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 =zacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT). 





New Design, with two pera. 9 preted making 
less Breeze than their old pattern. 





GEORGE WALLER & CoO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


#SILICAs 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &. 


SUPPLIED FROM 
PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 
PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 


BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &c. 








FRIEDRICH LUX, 
142, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, wW. 


KORTING BROS., 


ll, PANCRAS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





KORTING’S 
STEAM -JET 
GAS 
EXHAUSTER 











No Steam-Engine or 
other Driving 
Machinery. 





No Moving Parts. 


Price and Cost of 

Fixing far below that) 
of any 

other Exhauster. 


KORTING’S 
STEAMJET ELEVATORS. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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THE SYPHON OVERFLOW 


—— WM. COWAN’S PATENT —— 


AS APPLIED TO 


THE WARNER & COWAN METER. 








This new mode of adjusting the water-line in gas-meters is entirely 


free from the difficulties inherent in the “ Low-Spout ” system. 
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THE METROPOLITAN AUTHORITIES ON THEIR DEFENCE, 
Tux Corporation of the City of London and the Metropolitan 
of Works have done their best to profit by the recent 

ges in the Cabinet, and have promptly approached the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the subject of the 


. 





renewal of the Coal and Wine Dues. It is two months since 
the deputation from these two public bodies went to Lord 
Randolph Churchill for wool, and came away shorn. Some 
time was required for composing the nerves of members of the 
deputation after the shock they then received ; but the quick- 
ness with which they have rallied to the onset upon the suc- 
cessor to their old enemy is significant of their customary 
tactics. They would like to surprise the new Chancellor, 
and so gain a strategic advantage. It has also been said 
that once upon a time Mr. Goschen was not averse to the 
continuance of the dues for a specific purpose; and it is 
believed that that amiable, if somewhat antique states- 
man, Lord John Manners, is favourably disposed to the 
dues. However this may be, the Metropolitan Board and 
the Corporation are undoubtedly wise in putting the matter 
to the test as soon as possible, as they will thereby at least 
ascertain whether the Bill for the continuance of the dues 
must be proceeded with in opposition to, or agreement with 
the remodelled Government. One can admire the pertinacity 
of the defenders of this impost without sympathizing with 
their objects. We have repeatedly declared that there is not 
the smallest chance of such a renewal of the dues as the Cor- 
poration and the Metropolitan Board desire ; and this opinion 
remains unaltered by the last proceeding of these bodies. 
Their appeal to Mr. Goschén (which is reproduced in another 
column) takes the form of an argued reply to the remarks of 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; but it will deserve to be classed as 
a miracle if this statement convinces such a stern economist 
as the present Chancellor, of the righteousness, in this par- 
ticular instance, of that system of raising revenue which is so 
abhorred by all disciples of the school of publicists of which he 
is one of the brightest ornaments. This is what it amounts 
to: The City Corporation and the Metropolitan Board be- 
tween them have to rehabilitate the principle of indirect 
taxation of a necessary of life, which has long been consigned 
to the limits of exploded political ideas. It would take more 
able casuists than the Common Council men and Vestrymen 
committed to this task, to persuade Mr. Goschen to so set 
back the clock by fifty or sixty years. 

As the latest declaration of the policy of public authorities 
whose importance in the community—although due rather 
to circumstance than to quality—cannot be denied, this state- 
ment demands consideration. It is long, occupying eight 
closely-printed pages; but, fortunately, there is no necessity 
for examining it word by word. It is divisible into two parts 
—the first having relation to the general question of the dues, 
their expediency, justice, incidence, and application ; and the 
second being more particularly devoted to a defence of the 
financial administration of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
from the strictures passed upon the Board by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. In the first place, the statement very tempe- 
rately argues the point raised by Lord Randolph as to the 
coal tax of thirteenpence a ton being a burden on the poor as 
well as upon manufacturers. As to this, it is cleverly urged 
that the poor buy their fuel in quantities so small that no 
such difference in the gross cost as would be caused by the 
abolition of this impost would reach them ; and it is pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, coal is just as dear when retailed 
in many places outside the operation of the tax as it is in 
London. With regard to manufactures, also, it is asserted 
that no evidence exists to prove that the dues prejudicially 
affect London trade. There is much more to the same effect ; 
but, as will be seen from this sample, the defence is not 
aided by any novel arguments as to incidence. These plead- 
ings are very plausible; but, as The Times very forcibly says, 
the time has gone by when indirect taxation was regarded with 
toleration from the difficulty of proving where it is directly 
mischievous, and who would benefit most from its removal. 
‘* When the world was younger and more ingenuous than it is, 
“ arguments about taxes being bad and indefensible in theory, 

‘ but excellentin practice, were morecredited than they noware 
‘‘ likely to be. The same has been said in apology for almost 
‘‘every tax on the necessaries of life, and yet, one by one, 
‘‘all such duties have been swept away, from a conviction 
‘that this beautiful conjunction of defects in theory and per- 
“ fection in practical effects cannot be counted upon.” This 
observation of the leading journal exposes the absolute hollow- 
ness of the best arguments at the command of the partizans 
of the dues. 

Lord Randolph Churchill challenged the Board of Works 
to show the necessity for such further expenditure as the 
Government of the day could accept as sufficient justifica- 
tion for the prolongation of the dues. There was none at 
the time. But the Board have not been slow to take the hint ; 
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and they now represent to Mr. Goschen the absolutely ‘‘ over- 
‘‘ whelming urgency ” of two works which will absorb enor- 
mous sums of money—that is to say, ‘‘ the purification of the 
‘‘ sewage of the Metropolis before it passes into the Thames, 
‘‘ and the provision of means of transit across the river for the 
‘‘ inhabitants of the populous districts north and south of the 
‘‘ Thames below London Bridge.’’ This is aclever move, the 
effect of which, however, is much diminished by the fact that 
the sewage purification works have only just been decided 
upon, in a great hurry; and that the other scheme is not even 
yet sanctioned by Parliament. It is notorious that the below- 
bridge communication scheme of which this is almost the first 
notice has been adopted to heal dissensions and enlist the 
friendship of the East-end members of the Board to the con- 
tinuance of the dues. Everybody knows that the contingent 
just alluded to have long been discontented, and even muti- 
nous, because the majority of the Board have spent all the 
money at their command upon works on the upper part of 
the river and in the western and central districts of the 
Metropolis. These members have, in effect, declared that 
unless some of the proceeds of the Coal Dues are spent in 
the district where some of the benefit can be picked up by 
their constituents, they would “strike” and ‘‘ expose the 
‘“‘ trick.” Hence this sudden resolve of the Board to apply to 
Parliament for permission to spend a million and a quarter in 
tunnelling under the river at Blackwall. 

Of course, the Metropolitan Board deliver their favourite 

back-handed blow at the Gas and Water Companies. They 
inform the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the former, 
‘‘ which, with the extraordinary privileges conceded to them 
‘‘by Parliament, are now paying dividends amounting in 
“‘some cases to as much as 13 and even 15 per cent., would 
‘‘save probably £60,000 a year, after the price of coke is 
‘taken into consideration ; and, although part of this sum 
‘‘ might go towards reducing the price of gas, a considerable 
‘* portion of it would be applied to increasing the already very 
‘large profits of the shareholders.” (The italics are ours.) 
Can anybody, after perusal of these words—which it would 
be a compliment to call disingenuous—wonder at the dislike 
and contempt with which the Board is regarded by fair- 
minded men? Fortunately, they are not likely to gain any 
benefit by their cunning perversions of the facts of the operation 
of the sliding scale in respect of Metropolitan Gas Supply. 
With regard to the Water Companies, too, how characteristic 
is the statement of the Board that the cessation of the Coal 
Dues would only have the effect of increasing the shareholders’ 
profits, ‘‘which increased profit would probably in a few 
“‘ years have to be bought back, at a cost of many years’ pur- 
“chase, by some representative authority.” How cogent, 
fair, and convincing is this style of argument! It is just 
the very thing to eagage the sympathies of such a man as 
Mr. Goschen. One wonders, however, whether the exquisite 
justice of such pleading would strike the Board so favourably 
if employed against themselves. They say, in effect, that the 
Coal Dues, even if theoretically wrong, should not be abolished, 
because in this event the wicked Gas and Water Companies 
would derive some benefit thereby. The same reasoning—if 
it may be called by the name—would lead one to say that the 
Board should on no account make a subway under the river 
at Blackwall because bad people as well as good might use it. 
They express a burning desire to benefit the hardworking poor 
who have to cross the river to their daily toil ; but it is conceiv- 
able that once in a way their tunnel may facilitate the escape 
of some thief, and in that case it would be the means of inflict- 
ing injury upon the body politic. It is almost a pity that 
self-respect will not allow one to follow up this line of argu- 
ment; for by so doing the precious outcome of the joint 
labours of the Metropolitan Board and the City Corporation, 
which they call their ‘‘ Letter to the Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer on the Subject of the London Coal Duties,” might 
be most effectually held up to the ridicule which it so fully 
deserves. Enough has been said, however, to show that the 
Metropolitan Authorities have nct advanced any fresh reasons 
worthy of an instant’s consideration against a reform in the 
method of providing for the expenses of Metropolitan Govern- 
ment, which has been favourably entertained by several 
Governments, and which a vast body of electors in the North 
of England, of all shades of political opinion, are fully deter- 
mined shall not be deferred for one day beyond the period at 
which it can be consummated. 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY’S DIVIDEND. 
Ir has been announced, according to the now usual practice, 
that the accounts of the past half-year’s working of The 


i 
Gaslight and Coke Company will, subject to audit, enable th, 
Directors to recommend the payment of a dividend after jh, 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum on the ordinary stock of thy 
Company. The balance remaining to be carried forward 
the credit of the current half year is £55,851. Although y, 
must reserve criticism of the results of the six monthy 
trading until the publication of the accounts, it is impossibj, 
to pass over without mention the rapid reduction of the amony; 
of the unappropriated balance that has gone on during thy 
last year or two. Six months ago there was a balance of 
£119,461 carried forward ; and at the end of the previoy 
half year £185,844 remained in hand. At the close of 1893 
the unappropriated balance was £189,459. The mong 
required for the 12 per cent. dividend was not made lag 
half year by £63,610, which is considerably more than is lef 
unappropriated. Consequently, unless there is an alteration 
of some sort for the current half year, the present rate of 
dividend can only be maintained by dipping into the reserve, 
These are the patent facts, upon which there is no need for 
immediate argument ; but it is not too much to say that th 
Board owe the shareholders a special explanation of their 
policy with regard to this approximation of the cash reserve 
to the vanishing point. Even a Gas Company cannot fill 
short of earning their year’s dividend by such a sum 4 
£79,498 without arousing some curiosity upon the point. 


CHARGE OF LIBELLING MR. SAMUEL HUNTER. 


Many of our readers are fully aware that for some time past 
a variety of unpleasant rumours have been in circulation 
respecting the dealings in coal and cannel of the Salford Cor. 
poration Gas Committee and their Engineer, Mr. Samud 
Hunter. Efforts have been made by the persons implicated 
in these allegations to clear the air and put a stop to them; 
but until recently the necessary form and substance to be 
seized for this purpose was lacking. Matters came to a 
climax, however, in connection with the sealing of the last 
coal and cannel contracts, when, in consequence of state. 
ments made by Mr. Ellis Lever, who was one of the parties 
tendering, his prosecution for libel on the Corporation and 
Mr. Hunter was determined upon. The history of the affair 
goes back further than 1880, to some unknown date when 
Mr. Lever entered upon a bitter feud with Mr. Hunter. In 
the year named, Mr. Lever wrote an extraordinary letter to 
the then Chairman of the Salford Gas Committee, in which 
he traduced the management of the Gas Department in such 
terms that, after an inquiry by the Committee, Mr. Hunter 
brought an action against him, and obtained the public 
withdrawal of all imputations against himself, together with 
an apology and the costs of the suit. This was, of cours, 
a complete vindication of Mr. Hunter’s character; but it 
appears that further trouble was in store. In September last 
Mr. Lever was one of forty-eight competitors for the Salford 
Corporation cannel contract, whose tenders were in due 
course examined and adjudicated upon by the Gas Con- 
mittee, advised by Mr. Hunter; and the selected contracts 
were ordered to be sealed on the 1st of December. Thereupon 
Mr. Lever sent a telegram addressed to the Mayor of Salford, 
and marked “ private,’ cautioning him against affixing the 
corporate seal to ‘‘ certain coal and cannel contracts.” No 
names were mentioned ; but the words “ bribery,” “ corrup- 
tion,” “‘ fraud,’”’ and so forth, pointed this communication. 
Attempts were made by the Mayor to obtain further par- 
ticulars in support of this disquieting request ; but apparently 
without success. Many letters and telegrams passed between 
the Mayor, who always asserted his official position, and Mr. 
Lever, who generally marked his communications “ private,” 
and finished by despatching a telegrath marked “private and 
«‘ confidential,” in which he told the Mayor that he had the 
‘‘ chance of becoming the most popular Mayor” that the town 
had ever had, or of “‘ playing into the hands of men to whom 
“the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth Commandments have 
“no meaning.” Subsequently finding, as was stated in the 
Court, that it was impossible to bring Mr. Lever to book, the 
Gas Committee and Mr. Hunter took summary steps against 
him. The effect of the initiatory proceedings has been t 
discharge the Committee from the case, which will now g° 
forward as a libel upon Mr. Hunter. It is possible, according 
to remarks made in Court, that an application will be pre 


SIR H. TYLER, M.P., ON COAL TAXATION. ‘ 
Tue plentiful lack of wisdom displayed on occasions by publie 
men is one of the most puzzling of the phenomena presen 

by civilized humanity. It is to be supposed that men cannot 





ferred for the adjournment of the case over the next Assizes. 
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Jevate themselves—if it is to be considered as an elevation — 
into public life without some talent ; and it is only rational 
to believe that the longer a man remains in the ways of com- 
merce, industry, or government, the wiser he should become. 
Yet time and again the feeling of respect, not to say venera- 
tin for men in high places, which is instinctive with most of 
ys, especially when we know that the object of our regard has 
made his own road to fame, receives rude shocks from the 
manifestation on the part of these leading personages of a 
residuum of folly of which we should not suspect the most 
ordinary of our acquaintances. The phenomena of which 
we speak is perhaps to be regarded as the best justifica- 
tio for the democratic principle of government. Con- 
trol of the best of a nation by the mass of citizens, the 
majority of whom are distinctly inferior in all respects to 
those ruling spirits whom they nevertheless have full power 
to raise to eminence or to cast down, is an idea essentially 
unreasonable; but it becomes more acceptable when it is 
remembered that the best and wisest of mankind are liable 
at any moment to make fools of themselves, at which times 
they need to be recalled to the actualities of existence by 
contact with the rough, work-a-day common sense of their 
inferiors. Far be it from us to imply that Sir Henry Tyler, 
M.P., is one of those superior beings of whom we have been 
treating ; but he is, if anything, a man of business, of wide 


rational ideas respecting such a prosaic matter as the con- 
sumption of household coal in London. Yet this is the man 
who sees a good way to abolish London fogs in a proposal to 
impose a differential duty upon coal in proportion to its 
bituminous character—that is to say, he would tax the most 
smoky coals as much as 1s. 6d. or ‘2s. per ton, while 
allowing anthracite, and presumably coke, to be sold free of 
duty. He modestly says that he ‘ will leave others to deal 
“with the partial revolution in the coal trade which would 
“ultimately follow the adoption of this suggestion ;"" which 
means that, not having the faintest idea as to what would be 
the actual effect of his proposal—not knowing, indeed, whether 
it would have the one beneficial operation for which it is 
designed—he is content to air his crude suggestion for what 
it is worth, which is very little. Not even the Standard, 
while it fawns upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
hope that he will favour the reimposition of the Coal Dues, 
can give Sir Henry Tyler any other praise than the faint 
acknowledgment that his plan is ‘ well meant.” He has 
been patted on the back by one or two of the doctrinaires of 
the Smoke Abatement Institution, which is sufficient punish- 
ment for his folly. Every thinking inhabitant of London, as 
of other large towns in this land of smoky coal, must desire 
the succession of foul skies and poisonous fogs by sweetness 
and light in the air; but it argues worse than a winter fog 
in the mind when a man professes to believe that penal taxa- 
tion is a possible means to so desirable an end. 








We are asked to state that Mr. W. Livesey, who has been Secre- 
tary of the Gas Companies’ Association from its formation, has 
removed his offices from No. 6, Victoria Street, to No. 76, Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, where, in conjunction with 
his son, Mr. Everard W. Livesey, Secretary of the Provincial 
Water Companies’ Association, he will continue to practise as a 
Parliamentary Agent—the title of the firm being “‘ W. Livesey and 
Son.” The immediate contiguity of Palace Chambers to the Houses 
of Parliament will afford Messrs. Livesey and Son even greater 
facilities for the exercise of their profession than those they pos- 
sessed in the offices in Victoria Street which they have up to the 
Present time occupied. 

We have received from Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, M. Inst. C.E., 
the Borough Engineer of Nottingham, a copy of his meteorological 
observations for last year; also of his register of rainfall at Not- 

am, in continuation of the previous 19 years’ statistics. We 
have on former occasions made rather extended reference to these 
interesting statistics; and shall now merely note some of the 
totals in regard to the rainfall of 1886 at Nottingham. The total 
rainfall during the twelve months was 81°762 inches; and the 
number of days on which more than 0°01 inch of rain fell was 179. 
The greatest rainfall any 24 hours was 1°262 inches on July 26; 
while the weight of rain that fell over the 9960 acres incladed 
within the area of the borough was 32,153,765 tons. The rainfall 
last year was the heaviest, except on three occasions, for the last 
20 years; being exceeded by 35°903 inches in 1872, 85°452 inches 
in 1880, and 34°881 inches in 1882. The lowest record during the 
same period was 17-984 inches in 1870. The rain at Nottingham 
fell in the following proportions (inches) during the several months 
of last year :—4:995 in May, 4-957 in October, 4°214 in July, 8-288 
in December, 2818 in August, 2°783 in January, 2°784 in March, 

597 in — 1-510 in November, 1°209 in September, 1°169 in 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


AtrnoveH up to yesterday there was no authoritative an- 
nouncement as to the appointment of a Metropolitan Water 
Examiner in the place of the late Sir Francis Bolton, little 
doubt was entertained in well-informed circles that, among the 
numerous candidates for the vacant office, Dr. E. Frankland 
would be successful. It is to be hoped that in some way 
the Local Government Board will take steps to preserve the 
sequence and completeness of the periodical reports on the 
Metropolitan Water Supply. So far as we can learn, there is 
some risk of the continuity being broken ; offers of assistance 
from Sir F’. Bolton’s office during the interregnum not having 
been turned to account by the Local Government Board. If 
past inspections and reports have been of practical value, 
the system ought not to be hastily abandoned. 

Dr. Frankland’s report on the London Water Supply for last 
month speaks of a very marked increase in the proportion 
of organic matter present in the supply derived from the 
Thames, especially in the case of the Southwark and Grand 
Junction Companies. This is attributed to the flooded state 
of the river ; but all the samples drawn are described as clear 
and bright. The water derived from the Lea also exhibited 
an increase in organic matter; but the proportion was con- 
siderably less than in the best of the Thames waters. In this 
instance, also, the waters were clear and bright on delivery. 
It is further stated that the river contained an unusually 
large proportion of chlorine; and this showed itself in the 
supply given by the Grand Junction and Southwark Com- 
panies. The river at Hampton had 2-5 parts of chlorine 
per 100,000; and the supply furnished by these two Com- 
panies had just a shade less. It is very curious that water 
obtained from deep wells in the chalk is generally character- 
ized by a large proportion of chlorine. The Tottenham well 
water yielded as much chlorine, pro rata, as the Thames, and 
the Kent wells rather more. The Colne Valley supply is dis- 
tinguished by having about the same proportion of chlorine 
as that which appertains properly to the London water derived 
from the Thames. The joint report from Professor Crookes 
and Drs. Odling and C. Meymott Tidy is somewhat unfortu- 
nate in missing three days in the month besides the Sun- 
days; one of the days left out being the 15th ult., on which 
date Dr. Frankland’s samples were drawn. Still there are 
24 days left, to compare with Dr. Frankland’s one; and the 
result is that while all his seven samples were clear and 
bright, the 165 examined by Professor Crookes were not 
entirely so ; five being what is called turbid, while seven were 
thus affected in a “slight” degree. Eight instances of more 
or less turbidity occurred in the supply of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company; the remaining four occurring with 
the Lambeth Company. In ali these cases the colour-meter 
shows a predominance of the brown tint to an extent double 
that of the blue. As for the increase in organic matter, 
Professor Crookes and his two colleagues declare it to be quite 
insignificant in amount. Of the general excellence of the 
water, we have some proof in the circumstance that in the 
five months preceding December, 910 samples were examined, 
and all were found to be perfectly clear ; not one being even 
“ slightly ” turbid. 

The Sheffield Water Company, as might be expected, are 
doing their best to maintain their position as assailed by the 
Corporation, The Company wish to remain as they are, and 
are promoting a Bill for this purpose, whereby they will be 
enabled to continue their present scale of charges, including 
the extra 25 per cent., which otherwise would shortly expire. 
The Corporation, as our readers are aware, have brought 
forward a Bill in a great hurry, by which they seek to get rid 
of the Company by buying up their undertaking. In other 
parts of our columns it will be seen how the war is going on. 
The Company have opposed the Corporation Bill on Standing 
Orders, interposing a long series of objections, chiefly of 
a technical character, and have so far prevailed that the 
Examiner will submit two of these objections to the judgment 
of the Standing Orders Committee. One of the objections 
which has been so far maintained has reference to a point which 
reminds us of something experienced in the Metropolis. The 
Sheffield Corporation Bill specifies no limit of time as to 
the purchase of the water-works, but, nevertheless, prohibits 
the Company from entering into any contract, except for the 
ordinary maintenance of the works, unless by the consent of 
the Town Council. This accords with the policy which it is 
sought to enforce against the London Water Companies, so 
as to prevent any increase in the value of their undertakings. 
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June, and 0-498 in February. 
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It is contended that no notice was given that the Bill would 
contain sucha clause. In addition to the struggle on Stand- 
ing Orders, there is a contest in the Law Courts; the Com- 
pany, as represented by a ratepayer, seeking for an injunction 
against the Corporation, to restrain the latter from taking 
a poll of the ratepayers on the question of promoting the 
Water-Works Purchase Bill. The proceedings before the 
Lord Chief Justice were of a highly technical character ; and 
in the meantime the poll has taken place—the voters deciding 
by a majority of six to one to support the Corporation Bill. 
The main contention is that there ought to be a register of 
the owners and occupiers qualified to vote. No such register 
exists ; and yet the poll has been taken. The motion in the 
Queen’s Bench Division included a request for a mandamus, 
directing the Corporation to make and keep a proper register. 
The motion now stands over; and the question abides the 
issue of an action which is to take place as soon as the Judges 
can attend to it. Ifthe Bill of the Corporation is upset, the 
Bill of the Company will remain as a bone of contention ; 
and if the question is reduced to this simple issue, perhaps 
it will be all the better. A still happier process would con- 
sist in an amicable arrangement, whereby the Corporation 
could obtain possession of the water supply on equitable 
terms. - If the Company carry their Bill in its present form, 
of course the value of their undertaking will be enhanced. 
.. If they fail, the Corporation may be content to go on harassing 

- the Company for an indefinite time to come rather than pur- 
chase their concern. 

Captain Shaw’s annual report on London fires, presented 
at the meeting of the Metropolitan Board on Friday, speaks 
of ‘29 cases in which the water arrangements were unsatis- 
‘“‘ factory.” The Globe, with speculative ingenuity, suggests 
that in all probability this has entailed a loss of property to 
be estimated by “ six figures.” Captain Shaw does not say 
so, neither can the merits of the case be properly made out 
from the bare statement that, ‘during the year there have 
been “‘ nine cases of short supply of water, ten of late attend- 
‘*ance of turncocks, and ten of noattendance.” If the Water 
Companies were to speak out on this subject, perhaps the 
facts would appear in a different light. Twelve years ago 
the Metropolitan Board complained that the supply of water 
at fires was not sufficiently prompt; and an answer was 
given which showed that the responsibility rested with the 
Board rather than with the Water Companies. A strict 
investigation at the present date might lead up to a 
similar conclusion. Taking the whole history of this ques- 
tion, the Companies have had to bear far more than their 
proper share of blame. As for any recognition of their 
goodwill and actual service, that is scarcely to be looked for. 
Captain Shaw, however, has of late years awarded some 
measure of justice to the Companies. In his present report 
he says that the water arrangements show a considerable 
improvement compared with the previous year; and he goes 
on to state that he has ‘‘ great pleasure in recognizing the 
** successful exertions of the Water Companies and their 
‘‘ officials in the matter.” We are glad to find the Metro- 
politan Board increasingly zealous in the use of fire- 
hydrants. Experience is proving every day the value of 
these appliances; and the authorities are learning that 
the steam fire-engine tearing along the streets and electri- 
fying the beholders, is not altogether the best exempli- 
fication of the protection of a city from fire. Such an 
exhibition tells of a fire which by some means has been 
allowed to gain headway, when perhaps by a less obtrusive, 
but more handy method, it might have been checked at the 
outset. No doubt fire-engines of great power will always be 
wanted ; but fire-hydrants, constantly charged at high pres- 
sure, will go a long way towards reducing the necessity for 
the more imposing and costly class of appliances. The cir- 
eumstance that in one month 86 City fires out of 88 were 
extinguished without the attendance of fire-engines, shows 
what may be accomplished by those ‘‘ arrangements ” which 
rest chiefly with the local authorities. With respect to the 
2149 fires which occurred in London last year, the fact that 
only 151, or 7 per cent., were of a serious character, says 
something for the abundance of water as well as the energies 
of the Fire Brigade. In 1878 the serious fires were 10 per 
cent. of the total; and in 1866, 25 per cent. 








A FURTHER este of the unissued debenture stock of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, to the extent of £50,000, will be sold 
by auction at the Mart on the 14th prox. The last sale of similar 
stock—5 per cent. etual debentures—took place last October, 
when the £52,565 realized a premium of more than £17,000. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Hebieins 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKpy 

(For Stock anp SwHareE List, see p. 172.) 
Tue prolonged tension of affairs on the Continent has had its eflects 
on the stock markets during the past week. After some days of 
flatness and fluctuation, they fell heavily, and were at theiy Worst 
on Saturday, though the closing prices were not the lowest of the 
day. Extreme apprehension prevails, even to the degree of Mental 
preparation for the outbreak of war at any moment; and in thi, 
sensitive condition of affairs, any considerable selling on the Cop, 
tinental exchange would suffice to produce almost a panic ip our 
Foreign Market. Our other chief markets have not been exempt 
from the general depression. Gas and Water stocks have als, 
tended downwards, with the exception of one or two issues, Wit), 
regard to the former, seeing the substantial advances made in th, 
previous week, it was to be expected that realizations wou) 
cause a certain check; but some degree of reaction in the cag 
of Gaslight and Coke has perhaps been produced by the ap. 
nouncement that after paying a dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. for the last half year, the Company would carry forwapj 
only £55,000. As some publications have recently been indulp. 
ing in gloomy and disparaging forebodings in relation to gay 
securities, it is perhaps advisable for us to state the true position 
of affairs. There can be no doubt whatever that gas companie 
generally in all parts of the kingdom have had a less than opij. 
narily prosperous period in the last half of 1886. This has arisen 
from two chief causes—viz., the unusual protraction of summer 
weather into the autumn quarter, and the depression of the 
residuals’ market. The first cause is so true and constant that, to 
a great extent, the increase or decrease in the sale of gas may be 
estimated inversely by the rise or fall of the thermometer. With 
July weather in Ovtcber, a reduced gas-rental is inevitable. But 
this affects only the half year in which it falls ; and the recurrence 
to normal weather re-establishes the normal sale, while the almost 
inevitable occurrence of a cold period in the near future to adjust 
the climatic average will adjust the average of earnings. Already 
even we have had some weeks of most profitable weather. Markets 
also have their fluctuations ; and since the beginning of this year 
the price of sulphate of ammonia has risen about 35s. “ Lean” 
years must come as well as “fat” ones; and their evaneseent 
appearance should create no fear. Indeed, a company with any. 
thing like a full reserve fund might almost regard one as a bounti- 
ful provision to enable it to take a handful out of the fund in 
order to make up its dividend, for which purpose alone it is appli- 
cable. Certainly, as long as it has a considerable reserve (and 
The Gaslight and Coke Company has nearly half a million), the 
maintenance of its dividend for many years to come may le 
regarded as a sure thing; and this is the measure of its value in 
the market. The Money Market remains quiet and very easy. 
Briefly-to note the daily course of Gas and Water stocks: On 
Monday, Gas was fairly active and firm; prices throughout being 
good, and quotations remained unchanged. The ouly feature in 
Water was a rise of 14 in West Middlesex. Tuesday’s business 
was much about the same, without any change in either section. 
Wednesday was somewhat quieter, and the transactions marked 
showed rather easier prices. -The only changes in quotations 
were a rise of 2 in New River, and a fall of 1 in Southwark and 
Vauxhall ordinary. Gas was rather more active on Thursday; but 
prices were only moderate, and Gaslight ‘‘ A” fell 1. On Friday 
prices throughout were easier. Gaslight ‘‘A” fell 14; Imperial 
Continental, 1; Continental Union, 4; and Oriental, }. In Water, 
Kent fell 8; and Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary, 2. Saturday 
was unusually active; but the tendency was still downwards. 
Gaslight ‘“‘ A’ was 4 lower, and was done at 288}—the lowest of 
the week. Water-also was flat. Grand Junction and Southwark 
and Vauxhall ordinary fell 1 each. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE FATALITY IN REGENT STREET—THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF OLYMPIA— 
M, DELAHAYE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN PARIS—ANOTHER SYSTEM FOR 
LIGHTING RAILWAY TRAINS. 

THat remarkable fatality in connection with the Grosvenor 

Gallery electric lighting installation, which was mentioned in this 

column last week, has greatly exercised the mind of the Editor of 

the Electrical Review, who devotes a leading article to the subject 
in his issue for the 14th inst. Since the article was written, how- 
ever, the incident hag been closed by the finding of the Coroner's 
jury upon the victim, which was to the effect that the deceased met 

is death through a fall from the roof of No. 84, Regent Street, but 
that the evidence did not show whether he received an electric 
shock or simply missed his footing. The jury appended a rider to 
their verdict, expressing the opinisn that all electric wires and 
batteries within reach of any person should be protected so as 
render such accidents impossible, and that electric lighting com- 
panies should ‘leave printed rules with their customers not to touch 
or interfere with wires or batteries, but to at once inform the com- 
pany of any defects.” This was, in many respects, a typical verdict 


for such a body, and reads uncommonly like the proverbial joke: . 


“‘ Not guilty; but don’t do it again.” The opinions of the Electrical 
Review, given before this termination to the affair, are not aflecte 

thereby. Our contemporary remarks on the strange circumstancé 
that there was nobody upon the premises who knew how to tum 
off the supply of current ; and he proceeds to. argue from this that 
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the Company were to blame. As to the man who admitted that he 
gave the rash order to cut the wires, it is conceded that he did no 
than nine out of ten men unacquainted with the nature of 
dectric lighting apparatus might have done in similar cireum- 
stances. Our contemporary declares that “it is high time that 
those who entertain notions of trying electric lighting in their estab- 
jishments should be made aware of the consequences of inadvertently 
meddling with apparatus with which they have not the remotest 
maintance.”” And yet it was only the previous week that the 
Blectrical Review was mildly trying to make a little capital out of 
the Portsmouth barracks gas explosion, and urging the authorities 
to replace gas by its “‘safer and more efficient substitute!” It 
appears, however, that our contemporary regards the Gaulard- 
iP ysterd in use at the Grosvenor Gallery with special dislike 
and suspicion—perhaps because it has always been recommended 
by the inventors as particularly safe. 

Asan indication of the scale upon which electric lighting plant 
for town districts would have to be provided, if any serious attempts 
of the kind should ever be made, it is interesting to take note of 
the installation required for the lighting of Olympia, the new Agri- 
caltural Hall in Kensington. Although this is a very large building, 
it is yet only one of many places of public resort which could 
demand a supply of light from a statutory undertaking, supposing 
anything of the kind to be established in this quarter of London. 
The plant in this example consists of four dynamos, two compound 
steam-engines, each of 200-horse power ; and three boilers, each of 
900-horse power. — These boilers are on the marine pattern, con- 
structed of mild Siemens- Martin steel, and are cylindrical in shape, 
9ft.6in. diameter and 8 ft. 6 in. long, with two furnaces. The 
dynamos are driven direct from the engines, without counter- 
shafting. The Anglo-American Brush Company did the electrical 
work for the proprietors; the installation comprising about 1000 
incandescent lamps of 17-candle power actual, and 62 arc lamps. 
The cost of the work has not transpired. 

M. Delahaye, writing in the Revue Industrielle, observes that 
electric lighting is being favoured again in Paris for certain pro- 
minent establishments. The cellars of the Opera have been 
transformed into an actual electrical factory, under the patronage 
of the great M. Garnier. Another great man in Paris, General 
Boulanger, has introduced it into the Military Club. The third 
great Frenchman, M. de Lesseps, is not mentioned in connection 
with this matter; but it is noted that the administration of the 
Palais Royal Theatre consent to pay dearer for electricity than for 
gas; that. the Opéra Comique is prepared to follow this example; 
and that severe large shops and hotels are making use of this 
means of lighting. It is a luxury, of course; and people who 
have more money than they know what to do with, can in- 
dulge in as many luxuries as they may fancy, especially in 
a city where, so long as people can have luxuries, they are 
sometimes willing to dispense with necessaries. M. Delahaye 
warns people of this way of thinking with regard to the electric 
light that inconsiderate indulgence in luxuries occasionally entails 
practical inconveniences of no small weight. ‘Thus the adminis- 
tration of the Eden Theatre have got into a difficulty with their 
electric lighting machinery very like that which has attended the 
Great Western Railway Company at Paddington from the same 
cause. The neighbours complain bitterly of the noise, vibration, 
and dirt of the engines; and they have obtained a judgment of the 
Court directing that the offending engines shall be placed upon a 
mass of concrete isolated from all buildings by a deep trench, and 
that the chimney shall be raised to a height of 46 metres, &c. 
M. Delahaye evidently thinks that this is no more than the elec- 
tricians deserve, and is of opinion that the judgment will have a 
useful effect in making electricians more careful of the stability 
and finish of their work, which, as he says, is often done in a very 
gd rote 

he International Sleeping Car Company have been trying, upon 
the line between Brussels and Paris, a pte A of clectric Eighting by 
primary batteries devised by M. Desrouelles, which is described in 
La Nature as being very successful. The battery is a bichromate 
element, with two liquids, and the specialty of the arrangement 
seems to be that large cells are employed and particular pains 
taken to keep them tightly sealed. The iepeiettnion liquid is com- 
posed of bichromate of soda dissolved in water, with the addition of 
op and nitric acids. The exciting liquid placed in the porous 
cell is water acidulated by a slight addition of bisulphate of mercury. 
The cells run from 24 to 80 hours without requiring to be recharged. 
The system has been at work since last March. The cost of the 
lighting is stated by the inventor at 1°1 centime per candle-power, 
which is declared to be the same price as gas. Two trains appear 
to have been fitted with this system of lighting. 





Tar Bower Gas-Lamp Company, Lumrrep.—This Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital of £30,000, for the purpose of 
acquiring and working the patents which cover the construction 
— well-known high-power lamp. The preference shares of the 
bered at. are now offered to the public. It should be remem- 

that the Bower lamp, in its present form, is the outcome of 
‘ong and laborious experiment, beginning with the Grimston 
inverted tube Argand burner, which in its infancy rivalled the 
lemens regenerative burner. There can be no question of the 
excellence of the modern Bower lamps, nor of the demand for 
than t and economical gas-burners of this , which is more 
.4n enough to provide work for the few accredited manufacturers 
im this particular line of business. 


SELECT METHODS IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS.* 


Wurst the primary object of this work is evidently to form a 
book of reference for the scientific investigator, it is obviously not 
without value to all persons who have occasion to resort to the 
assistance of chemical tests or analysis in the course of technical 
operations. If any evidence as to the importance of chemistry, 
and a true knowledge and application of its principles, in relation 
to gas manufacture, was called for, it could be furnished by a casual 
glance at the contents of this bulky volume of more than 700 pages 

t octavo, and a notice of the numerous matters which have a 

ing upon, and are capable of being applied with profit, in con- 
nection with our special industry. This is not the soos, however, 
for pointing out the advantages offered by the volume to advanced 
students of chemistry and professional analysts ; and we proceed 
to notice it rather in respect to those operations which come within 
the practice of the gas engineer. 

In the preface to the first edition the author states that he has 
not intended to provide the student with a complete text-book of 
analysis, but rather with a laboratory companion, —— infor- 
mation not usually found in ordinary works on analysis. It com- 
prises an account of such new processes as have appeared during 
the last twelve years in the Chemical News, and have been tested 
by the author in his own laboratory and found to be trustworthy. 
compiled and arranged in convenient form for laboratory use. 
There is no attempt at introducing descriptions of the well-known 
methods employed in most laboratories for the sake .of complete- 
ness. It is remarked that modern works on analysis ignore somé 
twenty of the elements ; and if investigators were more in the habit 
of looking for the “rare” elements, they would no doubt turn up 
unexpectedly in many minerals. Equal prominence is given both . 
to the rare and to the ordinary elements in the present work. -In 
the preface to the second edition, the author repeats that. he has 
not desired to produce an encyclopedia of chemical analysis, in 
which is laid down every good method for the quantitative and 
qualitative examination of every known substance under every 
possible combination of circumstances. Many processes and 
operations have been omitted as universally known; some as 
untrustworthy, or at least doubtful; whilst other possibly efficient 
processes have been passed over because he cannot vouch personally 
for their value. A main object has been to bring into notice a number 
of little known expedients and precautions which prevent mis- 
takes, insure accuracy, and economize time. 

The first chapter deals with the metals of the alkalies—such as 
potassium, sodium, &c., and their compounds. It includes a 
description of the Nessler test for ammonia; and as a means of 
estimating the ammonia in gas liquor, a test devised by Mr. T. E. 
Davis is described. This consists of boiling the sample to be tested 
with an excess of normal sulphuric acid, colouring with litmus, and 
titrating with normal soda. From this the percentage of ammonia 
by weight in the liquor can be readily calculated; and Mr. Davis 
proposes to value the liquor according to the percentage of ammonia 
shown to be present. This test is cénsidered to be correct for all 
practical |e pe and suitable as a basis for contracts, and can be 
conducted with much more expedition than the distillation test. 
But as a matter of fact it is not an accurate test at all, so far as the 
total ammonia present is concerned; for it only indicates the 
volatile ammonia, and takes no cognizance at all of the fixed 
ammoniacal products which are not decomposed by boiling with 
sulphuric acid, and which usually constitute 20 to 30 per cent. of 
the total ammonia, Mr. Davis’s test is merely an improvement on 
the old-fashioned saturation test, and might be useful as a means 
of calculating the volatile ammonia present in the liquor; but we 
cannot recommend sellers to adopt it as a basis for contracts, or as 
equal to the distillation test. 

The second chapter deals with metals of the alkaline earths; 
and comprises some decidedly interesting information on the 
subject of calcium and lime. Passing the next two chapters, 
which are chiefly taken up with rare metals, we find iron and 
steel treated at considerable length in the fifth chapter. Com- 
mencing with a digest of the known methods for estimating 
iron by permanganate, &c., the author proceeds to examine 
the determination of carbon, sulphur, silicon, phosphorus, man- 
ganese, &c., in iron and steel, also in some cases in iron ores. A 
considerable number of examples of the analysis of iron, steel, and 
iron ores are given. The four chapters following are devoted to 
other metallic elements; and the consideration of the non-metallic 
elements commences with Chapter XI.—sulphur being the first 
taken. Under this head a great deal of information likely to be 
useful in connection with tests of spent oxide for sulphur, and the 
precipitation of sulphuric acid as barium sulphate, as used in the 
Referees’ sulphur test, is given. In Chapter XIII., whilst treating 
of carbon, the author includes the proximate analysis of coal. A 
number of experiments are quoted which lead to the conclusion that 
the total volatile matter in coal may be estimated with accuracy, 
by taking one to two grammes of undried pulverized coal, heating 
it for 3} minutes over a Bunsen burner (bright red heat), and then 
immediately, without cooling, for the same length of time over a 
blast gas-lamp (white heat). For the estimation of carbon and 
hydrogen, Liebig’s process is said to be the best, which comprises 
the ignition of a small quantity of the coal with lead chromate in 
a combustion tube. The estimation of moisture, sulphur, &c., is also 
fully dealt with; and asa means of valuing coal for the production 


* “Select Methods in Chemical Analysis (Chiefly Inorganic).” By 
William Crookes, F.R.S., V.P.C.S., Editor of the Chemical News. 
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of illuminating gas, an ingenious arrangement, devised by the late 
Dr. Richardson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is described. About 4 oz. 
of the coal is introduced into a large combustion tube, the outlet 
from which is connected to a bottle fitted up as a tar vessel. From 
this the gas passes through sets of Liebig’s tubes filled with reagents 
for absorbing the impurities, and is finally collected in a graduated 
glass jar. Attention is next directed to the examination of coal 
gas, including the estimation of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbon 
bisulphide. For the estimation of total sulphur, the author describes 
Dr. Letheby's apparatus, with its Leslie burner, large cylinder con- 
denser, and liquid ammonia bottle, and does not even mention the 
improved Referees’ apparatus, which has for many years replaced 
the Letheby test in practice. This omission on the part of the 
author is the more remarkable on account of the attention that has 
been from time to time directed to the ‘ sulphur compounds ;”’ but 
perhaps he has reasons of his own for retaining the use of the now 
practically obselete Letheby apparatus. 

Chapter XIV. is devoted to the subject of gas analysis; and 
amongst other gaseous mixtures the treatment of coal gas is 
described. The gas, standing over mercury, is treated with bullets 
of various absorbent materials, and finally exploded in the eudio- 
meter, as described in detail in ‘‘ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas.” 
This chapter also contains an interesting section on the rapid 
examination of gaseous mixtures. The remaining chapters com- 
prise information of a general character on new processes and 
general methods of manipulation—such as improved systems of 
filtration, treatment of precipitates, incineration of filters, indi- 
ceators for alkalinity, &c., and a few useful tables. 

The literature of chemistry is now becoming so voluminous— 
the “laboratory companion” line being particularly attractive to 
writers—that an amateur or professional chemist desiring to enlarge 
his library would probably be at a loss as to the works that would best 
suit his purpose. Some books of this kind are remarkable as con- 
taining but little in the way of actual working in the laboratory, 
and consist principally of a réchauffé gathered from various other 
books and periodicals. But when a bond fide professional chemist 
writes a book, he is usually able to diffuse a distinctly personal 
character into it, and to give many valuable hints and throw much 
new light upon old and well-known processes. Under such circum- 
stances, the author is wise in preferring that his book should be 
apparently incomplete rather than ‘‘ padded up”’ with matter that 
has already done duty on previous occasions; and Mr. Crookes has 
certainly been successful in his endeavour to include matter that is 
not met with in works devoted to similar subjects. He has also 
arranged the enormous quantity of material at his disposal, with 
marked ability, in a very concise and readable form. We have 
already alluded to the large size of the work as compared with 
other books. But when viewed with regard to the material con- 
tained therein, it is small, for the writer has compressed more 
information between its two covers, than is sometimes included in a 
set of two or more volumes. 





Warer-Pires AND Frost.—A controversy has arisen in New- 
castle as to the best method of meeting the winter’s effect on water- 
pipes; and a rather considerable amount of correspondence on the 
subject has appeared in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle. The 
remedy most in favour is that of “ flattening the pipes,’’ in addition 
to covering them with felt or similar material. 


THE REVERSIBLE PHoToMETER-Disc Hoiper.—Mr. Arthur C. 
M‘Minn, Manager of the Kensal Green station of The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, writes to point out that the reversible photo- 
meter-disc holder (which in a recently published statement has 
been inadvertently coupled with the name of Mr. W. J. Dibdin, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., Chemist of the Metropolitan Board of Works) was 
devised by himself; his photometrical investigations having dis- 
closed to him the serious errors liable to be introduced by the 
alteration that may take place in the transparency of a disc, 
through the smoky atmosphere of the photometer or otherwise. 
This alteration generally occurs on the side nearest to the gas- 
flame, and takes place with rapidity when a small flame is allowed 
to burn continually in the photometer, which is frequently done to 
keep a proper sample of gas always ready, and which may vitiate 
by many candles the results obtained. This was pointed out ina 
report made by Mr. M‘Minn to the Directors of The Gaslight and 
Coke Company in March, 1879; a case being cited in which, owing 
to the cause mentioned, the illuminating power of the gas was 
made to appear as 13°9 candles. His experience in this matter 
enabled him to disprove this result. Upon reversing the disc and 
frame together, the illuminating power given was 21°4 candles, or a 
difference of 7°5 candles; the actual power being 17°65 candles. 
This was, of course, a very extreme case. But, as Mr. M‘Minn 
says, a difference of half a candle can readily be made; and it is 
not easy, even in the case of new discs, to get one to give identical 
results on both sides; and when a really good disc is obtained it 
may be kept in constant use for many months by the very simple 
expedient of reversing. The photometers at the Fulham station of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company, where Mr. M‘Minn held an 
appointment at the time, were at once fitted with reversible disc- 
holders ; and upon his taking charge of the Kensal Green stationin 
1879, the same were applied to the photometers at these works. 
Subsequently Mr. M‘Minn brought the reversible disec-holder under 
the notice of Mr. Dibdin, who at once became impressed with its 
value, and adopted it in his photometer. This will explain the 
accidental association of his name with the appliance in the instance 
referred to above. 





KIMMERIDGE SHALE. 


Ir is a comparatively long time since the curious hydrocarbo, 

found in the Kimmeridge Valley, near Corfe Castle, Dorsetghir, 

was practically noticed by gas makers; but the qualities of this 

oily deposit are described afresh in a pamphlet written by yy 

Burton Green, and published by Messrs. G. Berridge and Co, ¢ 
Upper Thames Street. This little work seems to have been unde. 
he with the admirable desire of reawakening public interest in 
the mineral riches of Kimmeridge, and also with the intent to show - 
why all attempts to turn these natural gifts to commercial tse 
have been unprofitable to the adventurers. Given beds, sufficiently 
extensive, easy of access, and economical to work, of oil shale anj 
cement stone, it seems strange that a paying mining and chemical 
industry should not be possible at Kimmeridge as well as elsewhere: 
and it is Mr. Green’s aim to show that the possibility exists, 

With regard to the cement stone, which is probably of the same 
formation that runs across the great Western Peninsula, and has 
been worked at Bristol, Mr. Green admits that the stronger anj 
equally cheap Portland cement made from chalk and mud has 
ousted it from the market which formerly existed for it. The 
bituminous shale, however, has been examined by Mr. J. Paterson, 
of Warrington, and Mr. Corbet Woodall; and it is worth while to 
recall what these authorities had to say about it. Mr. Paterson 
regards it as originating in coal detritus subsequently mixed with 
clay, and strongly impregnated with hydrocarbon from animals 
that have lived and died in it. Different samples seem to vary 
considerably in richness; the specific gravity ranging from 1°319 to 
1°7._ There is always. a high proportion of ash and a good deal of 
sulphur. The best of the so-called ‘ blackstone,” which has a 
conchoidal fracture and gives a brownish streak, makes a bad fuel, 
burning with an insufferable odour, and choking the fire-bars with 
ashes. In 1876, Mr Corbet Woodall, then of the Phoenix Gas. 
Works, tried blackstone as a cannel, and found that it yielded 
9000 cubic feet of gas per ton; the illuminating value of 
the gas being 21°55 candles, and the worthless (as fuel) residue 
weighing 11°6 cwt. The gas came off very freely; three hours 
being sufficient for distilling a charge. This point was regarded 
by Mr. Woodall as materially in favour of the shale. 

Mr. Green rather exaggerates when he says that these results 
are ‘far superior to the product in quantity, and still more in 
quality of the carbonization of an equal weight of ordinary gas 
coal.” Mr. Paterson’s test of the material gave an average of 
9750 cubic feet of gas per ton; the illuminating power being 22°68 
candles, and the weight of residue (28°72 per cent. ash) being 1152 
Ibs. per ton. Still if, as the author says, the stuff can be put ashore 
in London or any southern towns at half the price of Scotch cannel, 
it might be useful, if a regular supply could be depended upon. Mr. 
Green is not to know, however, that southern gas makers are 
more independent of cannel now than formerly, and are not 
likely to take any material of the class that possesses positive 
disadvantages. The shale is suitable asa raw material for mineral 
oils; but nobody appears to have been able to work it properly for 
this purpose. A manure has been made from it; and, lastly, the 
exceptional character of the carbon obtainable from the material 
led to the formation of the Sanitary Carbon Company, who tried 
with considerable success to find a market for this product in 
competition with animal charcoal. The sanitary carbon was for 4 
time used somewhat largely in the manufacture of filters, and in 
some sewage works ; but the Company did not live long. At pre- 
sent the fortunes of Kimmeridge seem desperate. More money 
has been put into the valley than has ever been taken out of it; 
and, meanwhile, if anybody wanted a sample of blackstone for 
practical assay, he would probably experience some difficulty in 
getting it. Whether the troubles of the district are destined to be 
removed in the distant future, nobody can say; but for the present, 
with cement at an unremunerative price, good coal and cannel & 
drug, petroleum running to waste, and charcoal at a discount, 
Kimmeridge is not likely to emerge from its rural seclusion. 


M. DELAHAYE ON ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


THE accomplished chronicler of the Revue Industrielle and Editor 
of the Journal des Usines d Gaz—M. Ph. Delahaye—has written 
a most interesting and valuable book upon artificial lighting, public 
and private,* of which the least that can be said is that it deserves 
a place in the library of every engineer and architect, while it wi 
instruct a very much wider circle of readers. M. Delahaye’s com- 
ang oe for dealing with such a subject is beyond question; and he 
as had the advantage of all the special descriptive matter relating 
to modern improvements in lighting which has appeared of late 
years in La Nature and other high-class French publications. 
Not that the writer has confined his purview to French systems 
and appliances. This is a failing too often found in French men of 
science. M. Delahaye, however, while naturally dependent in 4 
great measure upon native sources of information, shows a praise- 
worthy desire to make his work useful by referring sometimes to 
countries where French patterns in lighting apparatus are not 
followed. He has iptel much labour to the enunciation of the 
principles of lighting and of lighting apparatus ; he has gone deeply 
into detail in several branches of his subject ; and the result of his 





ains is a book which is without a rival, for its sphere, in any . 


anguage. ’ 
The writer begins with a general consideration of the necessity 


of artificial lighting, and the means whereby this need was suppli 
Par Ph. Delahaye. 





* “T’Eclairage dans la Ville et dans la Maison.” 
Paris: G. Masson; 1886.; 
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Much of this is ap ground; but M. 
aye gives some interesting particulars respecting the public 
eel Paris. Thus we are tee that the first A ste 
“4g"—street oil lanterns—appeared in the year 1766, and that, 
notwithstanding improvements in lamps introduced by Argand 
and others, these smoky and dingy lanterns lasted until long 
the general use of gas. M. Delahaye does not linger long 
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Pen under. 
iene over bis history, but proceeds to explain luminous phenomena 
nt to show - in their physical sense, and to classify luminous bodies accord- 
PrCial uses ing to their natural order, based upon the fundamental law 
pufficiently that luminosity is the property of solids only. The author 
shale ang jivides luminous bodies into three classes. The first embraces 
l chemi all in which the solid body does not suffer modification of 
elsewhere composition, but the necessary heat to render it incandescent is 
sts, farnished by another agent. The second class contains bodies 
the same which are subject to chemical change, which of itself originates 
» and hag heat. In the third class the luminous solid body is not pre-cxistent 
ohger and to the chemical change, but, together with the necessary heat, is a 
mud hag consequence of such a change. The first category is capable of 
it. The subdivision between electric lamps and lights of which the Drum- 
Paterson, mond is a type. The second class embraces fire-baskets and mag- 
2 while to nesium lights, but is not of immediate practical importance. The 
Paterson third category is the most comprehensive, and includes candles, 
ixed with lamps, and gas. M. Delahaye devotes the greater part of his work 
1 animals to the description of matters and appliances coming under his 
n toy, third heading. He begins with tallow candles, and explains the 
1 1°319 to chemical composition of different merchantable fats; and then 
d deal of proceeds to describe how these are refined and made into candles. 
ch has He designates the manufacture of stearine mould candles as an 
bad fuel, “entirely French industry.” It was M. Chevreul who proposed 
ars with to make stearine candles; MM. de Milly and Motard perfected the 
nix Gas. idea. M. Cambacérés hit upon the happy thought of plaiting the 
| yielded wick, which M. de Milly improved by washing it in dilute sul- 
value of phuric and boric acids. The whole chapter on candles has appa- 
} residue rently been written with sole reference to French readers. 
ee hours Then we come to the oils; and M. Delahaye begins by illustra- 
regarded ting the colza and poppy plants. From oils we easily proceed to 
lamps, and the Carcel and Moderator come in for detailed study. 
) results Then follows an ably-written chapter upon petroleum. The author 
more in isnot, however, well posted in regard to mineral-oil lamps, or else 
ary gas these have been much neglected in France. This part of the work 
rage of is very poor and sketchy. The same may be said of the chapter 
1g 22°68 devoted to gas-making machines for domestic use. Next to this 
ng 1152 we arrive at the primary batteries used for independent domestic 
; ashore lighting, and are introduced to the various devices employed in 
cannel, Paris or sold by Parisian makers. Then follow dynamos and accu- 
ym. Mr. mulators. Most of M. Delahaye’s matter under these headings 
ers are has been taken from the pages of La Nature. Upon gas lighting 
re not M. Delahaye is naturally eloquent. He gives many details upon 
ositive coal carbonization and gas manufacture (principally, of course, 
nineral adapted to French students), for the material for which he has 
rly for dipped deeply into the published proceedings ,of the French gas 
ly, the managers’ association. It would seem that the largest gasholder 
aterial the author has ever heard of is ‘‘one at Liverpool, containing 
o tried 87,500 cubic metres” (about 2,900,000 cubic feet). Where has 
uct in M. Delahaye been reading lately? His information respecting 
3 for a gas-burners of the high-power order is much more modern and 
ind in comprehensive. The information upon the subject of water gas 
.t pre- is also very good. 
noney In conclusion, we can recommend this book as a fair compendium 
of it: of information upon the subjects of which it treats. Some of the 
1e for matter is necessarily of a ‘‘ popular” cast, and much more of it is 
ty in applicable only in France. The ease of the writer’s style, however, 
to be and the excellence of the engravings, make one overlook many small 
sent, defects. If the book is not calculated to instruct professional 
nel & readers, it is, on the whole, high class for a popular work upon the 
ount, technical matters of which it treats. 

Dr. Mermort Trpy’s Lonpon Inst1TuTION LECTURES ON CHEMI- 
litor cat Acrion.—Last Thursday, Dr. Tidy delivered at the London 
itten Institution the last of the series of three “juvenile lectures” on 
iblie “Chemical Action,” to which brief references have been made in 
rves our columns. He began by describing the alteration in the den- 
will sity of bodies resulting from chemical combination. The next 
om- alterations of matter (referred to as the effects of the chemical 
1 he forces) were changes in the forms of matter ; it being shown experi- 
ting mentally that every possible alteration might occur—solids becom- 
late ing liquids and gases, liquids becoming solids and gases, and gases 
ns. becoming liquids and solids. Dr. Tidy passed on to consider the 
2ms various heat-changes produced when substances are combined. 
1 of Every chemical action, he explained, was accompanied by develop- 
n & ment or absorption. The heat absorbed by decomposing a substance 
ise: into its original constituents was equivalent to the heat developed 


to in combining them. Certain difficulties, it was, however, noted, 
occurred in making heat the exact measure of the chemical action ; 


not 
the one being the alteration of state so frequently taking place when 
oly chemical action comes into play. The lecturer illustrated in a 
his Variety of ways the absorption of heat consequent on changing 
ny. solids into liquids or liquid into gases. The history of combustion 
Was briefly touched upon; notice being taken of the old phlogistic 
ity theory of Stahl, and of the views held at a later period by Lavoisier, 
‘ed that combustion results from the union of a combustible body with 


oxygen. It was shown experimentally that the terms “ combus- 
tible” and “supporter of combustion” are merely conventional ; 


ye. ' 
Dr. Tidy burning a jet of his breath in an atmosphere of coal gas. 


Hates. 


Tue Cost or Gas AND PETROLEUM IN FRANCE. 
The severity of the competition between mineral oil and gas in 
Belgium has attracted particular attention from French gas engi- 
neers, who are interested in discovering the conditions under which 
they may be similarly overtaken. Gas is dear in France; but so 
is petroleum—the excessive prices in many respects being due to 
artificial causes. Under the French tariff, illuminating oils pay a 
duty of from 14°40 francs to 21°60 francs per 100 litres, according 
to their place of exportation. Upon entering Paris they again pay 
octrot duty, at the rate of 21°60 francs per 100 kilos. Conse- 
quently these oils cannot be sold retail in Paris for less than 40 or 
50 centimes per kilo., or about 2s. 6d. or 8s. per gallon. Taking 
the case of distributed light, as for domestic purposes, for which 
an average luminous intensity of one Carcel is sufficient, it appears 
that this may be obtained with a consumption of 105 litres of gas 
or 50 grammes of petroleum per hour. The cost of these two 
lighting agents in Paris works out at 0°0375 franc for oil and 
0°815 franc for gas; and for the French provinces at 0°025 franc 
for oil and 0°0315 france for gas at 30 centimes per cubic metre. 
Thus it appears that gas must be sold outside Paris at 0°24 franc 
per cubic metre in order to compete upon equal terms with oil. 
These calculations ignore everything but the net cost of gas and 
oil; but it is manifest that the cost of wicks, lamp glasses, labour 
in cleaning, and other considerations must in reality affect the 
question. Petroleum competes with gas in Brussels in shops and 
public resorts of the second class; being burnt in improved lamps 
of high power—the unit of intensity being 3 or 4 Carcels. Under 
such conditions comparison should be made with improved high 
power gas-burners, when it is demonstrated by a writer in the 
Revue Industrielle that gas at 80 centimes per cubic metre is 
much cheaper than petroleum at Paris prices. 
A New Tueory or Borer ExpLosions. 

M. Hochereau, formerly a works manager in Belgium, has 
recently published a curious theory of what he calls fulminating 
explosions of steam-boilers. He attempts to demonstrate that 
these fulminating explosions are to be attributed principally, if 
not exclusively, to the ignition by an electric spark of a mixture of 
air and more or less highly carburetted gas produced in the boiler. 
For this it is necessary to establish three points—First, the possi- 
bility of an electric spark in the normal conditions of working 
boilers; secondly, the production of a more or less pure hydro- 
carbon gas; thirdly, the presence of the air necessary for the for- 
mation of an explosive mixture. As to the formation of an 
electric spark, it is known that electricity is generated from the 
friction of steam escaping from narrow orifices ; and M. Hochereau 
says he has witnessed the appearance of sparks when steam has 
escaped from a crack in a plate. He declares also that if the 
steam escaping from the safety-valve of a boiler is observed in the 
dark, under favourable conditions, an electric aureole of 0°20 or 
0-30 metre in diameter may be perceived round the valve. The 
spark is also produced when the steam-valve is opened, as well as 
at the opening of the slide-valve of an engine. Then the presence 
of hydrogen more or less carburetted is ascribed to the decompo- 
sition of organic matters, especially of a fatty nature, which find 
their way into the feed water, particularly when condensed water 
is returned to the boiler. Finally, the necessary air is supposed to 
be derived from that dissolved in the water and given off when it 
is vapourized. It is a fanciful theory, and requires verification. 

Tue LicHTiInG oF ScHooLs. 

Speaking recently before the Society of Medical Officers of Health 
upon the lighting of schools, Dr. Willoughby argued that the per- 
fection of illumination is to be found in a full, uniform, shadowless 
light. He based his assertion upon the ease with which one reads 
in the open air when the sky is overcast. While under all cireum- 
stances the shadow of the head or the hand upon written work is 
to be avoided, it is of equal importance to guard against the direct 
rays of the sun, and in artificial lighting against irritation and 
drying of the conjunctiva by the heat of gas and oil lamps. Dr. 
Willoughby maintained that so long as the light from the left is 
the stronger, so that the shadow of the hand does not fall upon the 
writing, the objections raised against cross lighting are imaginary ; 
and that while the main source of light should always be on the 
left, it may be advantageously supplemented by lights of lesser 
intensity from either side, the total illumination being thereby 
increased. The two cardinal points to be observed in all lighting, 
natural or artificial, are the avoidance of shadows and the direct 
incidence of light upon the eyes. Dr. Willoughby recommended 
carburetting common gas with solid hydrocarbon ; and suggested 
for schools what he called the novel arrangement of one or more 
large lights on the ceiling, with shades, and smaller lights, as used 
in billiard-rooms, over the desks. 








Tue LEamIncton Gas CoMPANY AND THE CorPoRATION.—Tele- 
graphing yesterday afternoon, our Leamington Correspondent 
eg : “Your readers will remember that the Leamington Gas 
Company recently offered the Corporation a reduction of 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet for three years (being equivalent to £3500), to 
settle amicably the litigation still pending. The Corporation 
declined the proposal at their meeting on the 10th inst.; but inti- 
mated that a much more liberal offer might be favourably con- 
sidered. The Company have replied, refusing further concessions, 
and entirely withdrawing their offer; so that the litigation will 





now proceed,” 
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Cechnical Pecord. 


THE LENGTH OF THE PHOTOMETER BAR AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THE TESTING OF GAS. 
[Translated from the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.]} 

The question as to how far, if at all, the length of the photometer 
bar has any influence on the result of the examination of gas for 
illuminating power has been dealt with by Dr. Hugo Kriiss, of 
Hamburg, in a paper communicated to our German contemporary, 
of which the following is a translation :— 

The reply to the question whether the length of the photometer 
has any effect on the results of gas-testing operations performed 
with it is of the utmost importance for those who are compelled by 
contract to supply gas which, with a certain consumption per hour 
and the use of a specified burner, ought to yield a fixed quantity 
of light. Up to now the question has frequently been raised as to 
how far the correctness of the test depends upon the length of the 
photometer; but no attempt has been made to ascertain whether 
the final results are influenced thereby. Should the latter inquiry 
have to be answered affirmatively, the question put at the com- 
mencement of this paper will at once assume the character of a 
definite practical interest, since it becomes at once possible that, 
owing to the various lengths of photometers employed, differences 
may arise between gas companies and the municipal authorities 
supplied by them. The following are my own experiences upon this 
matter; and they certainly seem to show that the length of the 
photometer has a decided influence on the result of the tests made 
with it. Ihave endeavoured to offer for my theory a conclusive 
theoretical explanation ; and we shall, of course, have to consider 
the further question as to what is the proper length for a photo- 
meter. In offering the subjoined remarks, I am desirous that the 
question should be made the subject of further searching experi- 
ments, and the results communicated either to me direct or to Dr. 
Bunte, at Munich. 

The inducement for the consideration of this question arose out 
of a case recently submitted to me for investigation. For a long 
time past there existed in a neighbouring town constant differences 
between the photometric examinations of the gas at the works and 
at the municipal testing office at the Town Hall. In each case the 
tests were made with the Bunsen photometer ; and in both places 
English sperm candles, giving a flame 45 mm. in height, were used 
as the standard. The batswing burner employed (which in both 
cases was fixed vertically, for the purpose of dividing the scale of 
the photometer) was carefully regulated for the prescribed eon- 
sumption of 118 litres per hour. The result, after several suc- 
cessive tests, was that the burner gave a light equal to 8°35 candles 
at the Town Hall, and from 9 to 9°75 candles at the gas-works. 
The difference between these results was the same as it had been 
on all previous occasions. The light at the Town Hall was found 
to be poorer than that at the gas-works. There happened to bea 
difference between the two photometers employed. In the appara- 
tus in use at the Town Hall, the candle was placed at a distance of 
25 centimetres from the screen of the photometer, and both were 
moved together. At the gas-works, on the other hand, the burner 
and the candle were fixed at either end of a bar 2°54 metres long, 
and the screen was moved to and fro betweenthem. Consequently, 
the distance of the burner from the screen was 72 centimetres at 
the Town Hall, against 1°80 to 1°92 metres at the gas-works. 
After this a fresh experiment was made at the Town Hall by 
shifting the candle from the moveable support, and fixing it instead 
at a distance of 1°69 metres from the burner. The result of this 
arrangement showed the light yielded by the burner to be equiva- 
lent to 9°4 candles at a distance of 1°275 metres from the screen. 
These remarkable results pointed conclusively to the influence of 
the length of the photometer employed—in other words, of the 
distance of the source of the light from the photometer screen—on 
the result of the test. ; 

In order to obtain further evidence of the existence of the par- 
ticular influence just referred to, I proceeded to make a series of 
experiments with different arrangements of the photometer and its 
accessories. In the first place, comparison was made between the 
light produced by a batswing burner having the surface placed 
vertically to the plane of the photometer, and that of an English 
sperm candle giving a flame 45mm. in height. In both cases the 
lights were fixed, and the screen moved to and fro between them. 
This experiment was made at varying distances of the two lights 
from each other, and consequently at different lengths of the photo- 
meter. Besides this two different heights of gas-flame were em- 
ployed—one of medium size, being 80 mm. high and 60mm. wide ; 
and the other a large flame measuring about 90 mm. in height, and 
130mm. in width. The results were as follows :— 








Length of Distance between Illuminating Power 
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In the experiments, the results of which are given in the 
ceding table, the alteration of the distance between the 
and the burner caused a corresponding change in the distang, 
between the screen and the candle. 

In the second series of trials the distance between the phot. 
meter screen and the source of light remained the same, inasmych 
as the latter—a petroleum lamp—was firmly fixed to the serge 
and consequently only the distance between the burner and ti, 
screen was subject to change. The reduction in the intensity of 
the light in this instance was obtained by inserting one or typ 
smoked glasses; the loss in the penetrability of light having pre. 
viously been carefully measured in one of them, and ascertained tg 
be equal to 59 per cent. The light which passed through amounted, 
therefore, to 41 per cent.; and the result obtained from the propo. 
tion of the squares of the distances had to be multiplied by 











1 ‘ ; 
O-4i = 2°44 if only one, and by (2°44)? if two smoked glasses wer 
employed. 
Distance of Lights from Screen. Smoked Glasses. | Lice aoa 
Petroleum Lamp. re Batewing Burner. | : 
0°5 met 0°780 metre. .| Without glass. 2°43 
— 0°480 ,  . .| Withoneglass. | 2°95 
0: 0°887. , . .| Without glass. | 2°80 
5 oo» alos { 0°512 ,, . .| Withone glass. | 2°56 
( 1°312 —,, Without glass. 1°73 
6.).% o. » tO: i | With one glass. | 1°62 
\ 0°560 ==, With two glasses. 1°60 


In the preceding three series of experiments, which were mais 
at different times, the height of the flame in the burner was dif. 
ferent in each trial ; and this was also the case with the petroleum 
lamp that was used. 

The objection might be raised against the second set of experi. 
ments that, by the insertion of the smoked glass, the colour of 
the light is at the same time made to undergo a change. In order 
to meet it, I repeated my experiments ; but, instead of the smoked 
glasses, I employed rotary sector dises for the purpose of reduc. 
ing the light. Two round metal discs were provided, each of them 
having six sector-shaped pieces cut out in such a manner that 
every sector, as well as every opaque section between any two 
sectors, covered 30° of the circumference. Both discs were placed 
level one upon the other, and in such a way that their relative 
positions could be altered at will; thus any portion of the sections 
between 0° and 80° was left open at the discretion of the experi- 
menter. Now, supposing these discs are placed vertically to the 
scale of the photometer, between the source of light and the screen, 
and rotated rapidly, so that the separate sections are no longer 
visible to the eye, it follows that the reduction of the light caused 
by the rotating discs depends entirely upon the proportion between 
the open and the solid portions of the discs. Consequently, if 
both discs are so placed one upon the other that the light and dark 
portions are exactly covered, half of the entire circle allows the 
light to pass through, whilst the other half is perfectly impenetrable 
by light. The reduction in the intensity of the light in this posi- 
tion amounts to 50 per cent.; and the result obtained must be 
multiplied by 2. 

In the experiments made in the manner above described, the 
medium employed for the comparison of the different degrees of 
light consisted of a petroleum lamp, in front of which was placed a 
screen having a round aperture 9 mm.in diameter. The lamp was 
firmly attached to the screen of the photometer at a distance of 
0°5 metre. All the experiments showed uniformly a decrease of 
the measured light as soon as the distance between the screen and 
the burner was reduced; that is to say, the shorter the photo- 
meter—in other words, the nearer the burner to the screen—the 
duller will the light of the burner appear. The following table will 
illustrate my meaning :— 














Opening of a Sector. Factor. | ee Starers iremmae | ry 

oe sie 1°745 metres. 12°2 
30 degrees 20 | > j 11°7 
ps Q4 | 1:093 | 115 
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“tA 12:0 | 0460, 10°2 
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80 degrees. 20 | eo ae 11°6 
9 Q-4 | 1°085 11°3 
“oat 8:0 | 0°955 sy, 11°0 
ae 40 | 0835, 10°9 
| age 6-0 0660 |  10"4 











In the second section of his paper, the author proceeds to inquire 
into the cause of these differences, bearing in mind the physio 
logical peculiarity of the human eye, which is notoriously the more 
susceptible to the blue light than to the red, in the same proportion 


as the total intensity decreases. Thus the light of the batswing” 


burner appears to have a bluish tint as against the light of the 
candle; and, on the other hand, that of the candle appears red if 
hee in juxtaposition to the former. If the distance of the 

urner from the photometer screen is increased, the intensity of its 
light is reduced in inverse ratio; and the blue light of the burnet 
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made to preponderate in the same proportion. Being very dis- 
or with this reflection as the cielanshion of the differences 
heween the results of various tests, the author experimented with 
two photometer screens—a new and an old one—and he found 

in the former the difference in the colour between the two 
sources of light was very marked, whilst in the latter it was scarcely 
noticeable; nor was there scarcely any difference between the 
results of the measurements. An elaborate logarithmic calculation 
enabled the author to establish the proposition that the length of 
the photometer exercises a decided influence upon the result of the 
hotometric examination of gas, and that tests made by the aid of 
ihe same burner vary with mccoy oo of different lengths; con- 
gquently the light of the burner must appear less in the same 
roportion as the photometer is reduced in length. 

The author then proceeds: Now, if the length of the photometer 
has really any marked influence on the result of the tests of the 
illuminating power of gas, especially with flat-flame burners, the 
question of what is the correct length becomes one of paramount 
importance. In the contracts between municipal authorities and 
the respective gas companies serving them, we find stipulated, as 
arule, what lighting power the gas must possess when consumed 
in a specified kind of burner and with a fixed consumption within 
a given space of time; but no allusion is ever made to the length 
of the photometer to be used. This matter of the lengths of the 

hotometers is, however, liable to produce the serious drawbacks 
above alluded to, and of which, as already stated, I had a striking 
example a short time ago. I would, in conclusion, indicate which 
length of photometer appears to me to be the most suitable for 
present requirements, without presuming that my opinion should 
beaccepted as final. My chief purpose is to induce inquiries in other 
quarters, with a view to arriving at a correct solution of this most 
important question. 

When it is agreed according to contract that the gas consumed 
bya batswing burner shall give a certain amount of light, and in 
the absence of any restrictive stipulations, it is taken for granted 
that the burner shall be equal to its full working capacity—mean- 
ing, in other words, the vertical stream of all the rays which 
emanate from it, and an absence of any loss in the value of the 
light obtained from the outside portions of the flame in conse- 
quence of the oblique emission of the rays. In theory this result 
will, of course, only be obtained, when the flame is placed at an 
immeasurable distance from the screen of the photometer ; but, in 
ordinary practice, this limit is reached very much sooner, because 
small deviations in the issue of the rays from the vertical direction 
are of infinitesimal infiuence, and because, further, it is inex- 
pedient to reduce the lighting of the screen of the photometer to 
too small dimensions, if observations of any practical and reliable 
value are to be obtained. It is well known that the accuracy of the 
observations is greatest with a medium light. Accordingly, it is 
desirable to make the photometer as long as possible, without on 
this account sacrificing anything essential to its correctness. We 
are as yet without any reliable data upon this point. According to 
Herr H. Cohn, a light equivalent to at least 10 metre-candles is 
required to allow of reading without injury to the eyes. The asser- 
tion that the light reflected from the screen of a photometer should 
be at least equal to 5 metre-candles does not, therefore, seem out of 
place. Hence it follows that if only one candle be employed, the 
distance from the screen of the photometer should be 4/ 0°2 metre 
= 0447 metre. Consequently, if the extreme distance of the 
candle from the screen is fixed at 0°5 metre, the following lengths 
of the photometer are obtained :— 


For 10-candle burners . 2°08 metres. 
5 a . gata eae b-44 
» 20 5, ” 274 yy 


We may thus conclude that about 2°5 metres is the most suitable 
length for photometers dealing with a medium intensity of light, 
such as is commonly fixed in gas contracts; and therefore it 
would appear decidedly advisable to insert appropriate stipulations 
in future contracts of this nature. 








Tae Pocktincton New Gas Company, Liuitep.—It will be 
seen, by an advertisement which appears in another column, that 
the rivalry that has lately existed in connection with the gas 
supply of Pocklington will shortly cease by the transference of the 
undertaking of the Pocklington Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Limited (which was established as far back as the year 1834), to 
the Pocklington New Gas Company, Limited, under the terms of 
an agreement entered into between the two Companies on the 8th 
inst. It may be mentioned, as evidence of the entire removal of 
all tension between the parties, that the conditions of purchase 
were amicably arranged before last Christmas, and upon terms 
which were regarded as satisfactory by the old Company, 
every member of which has, we are given to understand, signed 
the agreement forthe sale and transfer of the works. It is evi- 
dent, from the proceedings which have been from time to time 
reported in our columns, that the inhabitants were not by any means 
satisfied with the supply of gas afforded by the old Company. 
Hence the project for the formation of the new one was very 
favourably received ; and just before the arrangement to purchase 
was come to, it had the support of about 90 per cent. of the rate- 
payers. With the works of the old Company as auxiliaries to those 
Which have been erected for the new Company by Mr. T. W. 
Stears, of Hull, there is reason for believing that the gas suppl 
of Pocklington is now established on a firm basis. Mr. Bteare will 
lease the works for 25 years, and pay interest to the shareholders. 


Begister of Patents. 


Gas-Lamps.—Gardner, D. R.; of Glasgow. No. 15,104; Dec. 9,1885. [8d.] 
Three sheets of drawings—11 figs. in all—accompany the specification 
of this — beginning with an arrangement of “ double-chimney ’”’ 
Argand burner, the invention of which is associated with Dr. Frankland’s 
name. The scope of the “‘ patent” is sufficiently indicated in the fol- 
lowing, among other, claims for novelty :—(1) Using a double funnel for 
the purpose of heating the air, so as to increase the illuminating power 
of the gas. (2) Using hollow reflectors and shades, for the purpose of 
heating the air, so as to increase the illuminating power of the gas. 
(3). Using reflectors that are perforated, for the purpose of supplying 
heated air to elongated flames. (4) Using a simple tube, straight down 
the smoke funnel, or with partially connected openings to the air all the 
way down, or corrugated, or apical. or zig-zag, for the purpose of sup- 
plying heated air to increase the illuminating power of gas. (5) Using 
a double globe or disc for downward lights, for heating and leading the 
air under the flame or flames. (6) Using alone or combined any or all 
of the different methods described, in which air is heated and applied to 
gas for the purpose of increasing its illuminating power. 


Gas Motors.—Butterworth, E., of Rochdale. No. 207; Jan. 6,1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to the construction of motors worked by com- 
bustible gas or vapour, in which the displacement piston is about a 
quarter of a revolution in advance of the working piston, so that when a 
working stroke or explosion takes place, a constant volume of combus- 
tible mixture, which is not more than would fill the working cylinder for 
three-quarters of the length of its stroke at atmospheric pressure, is sent 
into it; the engine being governed by cutting off the supply of combus- 
tible mixture from the working cylinder, so that no explosion takes place 
when the engine runs too fast. 


Gas-Enorves.—Skene, R., of Lambeth, No. 2174; Feb. 15, 1886. [8d.] 

These improvements in gas-engines consist in the use of an additional 
charge of atmospheric air or vapour confined in a closed chamber, pre- 
ferably part of the cylinder, behind a freely moving auxiliary piston, and 
pee (air-tight) from the explosive charge by the auxiliary piston ; the 
additional charge being thus compressed like, and to the same pressure 
as the explosive charge, during the compression stroke, and also upon the 
explosion of the latter. The patentee further gives facilities for increas- 
ing the volume of the air-cushion or auxiliary charge, and proportion- 
ately decreasing the volume of the explosive charge admitted during the 
suction stroke, by an adjustment of the position of the exhaust and inlet 
ports; and he further provides means of giving any desired expansion, 
and at the same time keeping the auxiliary charge proportionate to the 
combustible charge. 

The advantages claimed for the arrangement are: Ist. The products 
of combustion are practically expelled on each exhaust stroke ; thus pre- 
venting admixture with the fresh charge. Combustion is thus more 
completely obtained, and a greater range of temperature upon explosion, 
with a more dilute charge of inflammable gas. 2nd. Further economy 
is obtained by giving greater expansion to the ignited charge, and 
adjusting the desired range of expansion according to the power desired. 
8rd. A perfectly elastic air-cushion is provided, which will store up the 
energy suddenly given it upon the ignition of the inflammable charge, 
when the piston is at the end of its stroke, and will give it up again as 
work, as the piston advances. 4th. By means of the auxiliary piston 
and air-cushion in a cylinder giving an explosion every revolution, the 
ignition of the charge can take place nearly at the position of ‘dead 
centre ; ” thus avoiding the shock with a rich mixture, and the too slow 
combustion with a very dilute mixture, which takes place in engines in 
which the piston is allowed to travel over its “‘ dead centre’ so far as 
to make room for the explosive charge before ignition. 5th. Rapidity 
and certainty of ignition are attained—very suitable for high-speed 
engines with short strokes. 6th. A very sensitive governor. 


Centre Vatves.—Dempster, A., of Elland, Yorks. No. 2411: Feb. 18, 
1886. [8d.] 

The object of this invention is to provide a centre valve which will 
allow the gas to pass through one, two, three, or four purifiers as may be 
required, so that the flow of gas will always be in one direction, whatever 
number of purifiers may be used. 

On the bottom tank and body of an ordinary centre valve is placed a 
valve having eight divisions or chambers, with a central passage or inlet. 
One of these divisions is open to the inlet, but covered on its upper side, 
so as to guide the flow of gas into the inlet chamber of the body under- 
neath. Above this is another valve, having a central chamber and five 
division plates. The central chamber is open at the top and bottom ; 
and the shaft actuating the lower valve passes through it, and is attached 
to the lower valve. The chambers of the upper part are five in number 
—viz., one blank chamber, three pass-over chambers (for guiding the 
passage of the gas from purifier to purifier), and the outlet chamber in 
direct communication with the main outlet. In working the purifiers, 
the inlet chamber of the bottom valve is placed directly over the chamber 
of the inlet to the purifiers required, and the outlet chamber of the upper 
or top valve over the outlet chamber. In putting a purifier out of action 
for cleaning or other purposes, the lower or bottom valve is made to pass 
on to the next inlet chamber of the body, by means of suitable gearing ; 
and when required to be put in action again, the top valve is made to 
pass on to the next outlet chamber. The gearing for actuating both the 
top and bottom valves is provided with numbered slots and pawls, for 
indicating the first and last purifiers in action. 

Fig. 1 (next page) is a general plan of the top of the centre valve, 
showing the gearing for actuating the inlet and outlet valves. Fig. 2 is a 
section of the valve. Fig. 3 is a plan of the upper or outer valve; fig. 4 is 
a plan of the lower or inlet valve ; fig. 5 is a plan of the body of the valve ; 
and fig. 6 is a sectional plan of the lower or outlet valve—these being 
drawn to a smaller scale than figs. 1 and 2. 

A is the usual syphon pan; the gas entering therein at B. It then 
passes up through the central chamber of the body, into the covered 
inlet chamber of the lower or inlet valve D; and by means of this valve, 
the gas is guided into the purifier required to be used, in the direction 





shown by the arrows. The gas then passes through the purifiers; and 
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its exit is controlled by the upper or outlet valve E, shown in section in 
fig. 6. This valve has five chambers; one of them being open to the 
outer cover of the valve F, which forms the main outlet, while the gas 
leaves the valve at the branch G. 

When the whole number of purifiers are required to be in action, the 
flow and exit of the gas is controlled by the valve E; but when any less 
number of purifiers are required to be worked, it needs only oné move- 
ment of either valve as the case may be. The inlet-valve is actuated by 
means of a spur wheel and pinion; the spur wheel being provided with 
the usual slotted rim on the underside, into which a hinged pawl drops. 
The outlet-valve is actuated by a spur wheel fixed to the top casing of 
the valve and a pinion. The shaft of the pinion passes through the 
outer casing, and is fitted with stuffing-box and gland. Fixed above the 
gland is a collar, having a slot in it for the pawl to drop into at each 
revolution. The proportion of the spur wheel to the pinion is 4 to 1; so 
that one revolution of the pinion moves the outlet-valve a quarter revo- 
lution, and so moves the outlet valve on to the outlet chamber of the 
next purifier. 


ComsBrnEp Gas anp OxycEen Licut.—Delaporte, G., of Paris. 
Feb. 23, 1886. ([8d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus so constructed as to permit of 
ordinary gas by itself or in combination with oxygen (so as to produce an 
oxyhydrogen light) to be burnt at will. When lighting gas is used alone, 
the combustion is effected by means of an ordinary burner—an Argand 
or fish-tail burner. By the operation of a single cock, the light can then 
be extinguished, or caused to burn with ordinary gas or with oxyhydrogen 
gas. The apparatus for carrying out this method of illumination is 
capable of numerous modifications besides those shown. 


No. 2641 ; 





Figs. 1 and 2 are vertical sections at right angles to each other of an 
Argand burner ; the improved form of cock being shown closed. 

A is the shell or casing of the cock, provided with five channels, four 
of which pass through the axis of the cock, while the fifth channel, 
which conducts the lighting gas, is in front. The first channel com- 
municates through the lateral tubes B and C with the burner D, which 
serves for lighting with ordinary gas. The oxygen gas is conducted 
through the tubes E and central tube F, whence the gas is conveyed toa 
second burner H. There is a channel communicating with the burner H 
through the tube J, and this conducts ordinary gas to the burner. The 
plug K of the cock is provided with four passages and a groove which, 
when it coincides with the passages, establishes communication between 
them, and consequently permits the admission of oxygen. With the 
plug in the position represented in figs. 1 and 2, the burner does not 
operate; none of the passages of the plug coinciding with any of the 
channels of the casing. If the plug is turned from right to left through 
an angle of about 45°, ordinary gas traverses certain of the passages, and 


thence to the external burner D through the lateral tubes B and (, The 
apparatus then acts as an ordinary burner. By again turning the plug 
through an angle of 45°, lighting gas enters the burner F ; and at the 
same time the groove of the plug establishes communication between th, 
passages, so that oxygen gas passes to the central burner through thy 
tube G. The burner then burns with an oxyhydrogen light. 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3 represents a somewhat similar burner, except that it is mor 
compact and is provided with screws placed at the ends of the channels 
of the casing so as to regulate the maximum amount of gas passing to 
the burner. 

Fig. 4 represents in vertical section a fishtail burner M, placed by the 
side of the oxyhydrogen burner. The casing A’ is provided with five 
channels or passages as before mentioned ; and the action of the burner 
is similar in every respect. In this example the burner is shown 4; 
entirely closed. 


Gas-Burners.— Leslie, F., of Great Titchfield Street, London, W, 
No. 2881; Feb. 27, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention refers to an improvement in the “ Leslie ’’ burner 
patented by the late John Leslie (the present inventor’s father) in 1845, 
It may be remembered that these burners consist of a series of fine tubes 
which, rising up and inclining inwards, deliver the gas at their upper 
ends in a circle of fine orifices set so close together that the jets form a 
cylindrical flame. The present patentee states that he has found that the 
illuminating power of the flame is increased when its base (within the 
ring) is to some extent sheltered from the cooling effect of the upward 
current of air. This he effects by fixing within the circle of tubes, and 
just below the orifices by which the gas issues from them, a disc large 
enough to fill the whole space, except that there is a central aperture, by 
which air can ascend in the centre of the flame, and also a narrow 
annular slit close up to the edge of the disc, by which a small quantity 
of air can pass to the base of the flame, so as to meet the gas as it issues 
from the tubes. é 

The patentee also suggests the improvement of fishtail and batswing 
burners by adding a small jet set obliquely, so that the flame from it may 
meet the main flame at a short distance above the orifice of the burner, 
and in the part of the flame which is usually non-luminous. The 
quantity of gas supplied to this small lateral jet is, of course, only a 
small fraction of that which is supplied to the main burner. 


Fig 1. 
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Fig. 1 shows a vertical section and plan of the new arrangement of 
“ Leslie” Argand burner ; and fig. 2 the suggested improvement in flat- 
flame burners. f 

In fig. 1, A are the fine metal tubes of the “ Leslie ” burner, set into an 
annular pipe B; and this at three equidistant points is connected with a 
socket C adapted to screw on to the gas-bracket. D is the metal disc, to 
shelter to some extent the interior of the flame from the upward current 
of cold air. D1is the central aperture in the disc; and D2, the narrow 
annular slit which supplies a small quantity of air to the base of the 
flame. D* is a wire by which the disc is carried ; fixed also to the pipe B. 
E is a metal gallery which at E! (on a level with the orifices of the tubes) 


projects so as to prevent any excess of air passing upwards around the- 


exterior of the flame; and by so doing it obviates the necessity for the 
use of the special glass chimnies heretofore needed with the “ Leslie 

burners. F is an ordinary cylindrical chimney ; its lower end fitting into 
a groove in the gallery, so as to prevent the entrance of air except from 





beneath. 
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In fig. 2, G is an ordinary flat-flame burner nozzle; and H the flame 
formed by the gas issuing from it. I is a branch pipe terminating in a 
rery small burner nozzle J, of the batswing type. The dimensions of 
the two nozzles are such that only about 5 or 6 per cent. of the total 
amount of the gas expended passes by the nozzle J. The purpose of the 
guxiliary nozzle is to supply only gas enough to render luminous the 
non-luminous area of the main flame. 


Yuves For Gas Water Heaters.—Winterflood, J., of Euston Road, 
London. No. 13,064; Oct. 13, 1886. [11d.} 
This invention relates to an attachment for “geysers,” in order to 
regulate the supply of gas to the burner by means of the water flowing 
in to be heated. Fig. 1 represents the attachment with the water and 


gas valves closed. Fig. 2 represents the valves opened. 
: Fig. 2. 








A is the attachment, which consists of a cylinder or pipe coMtaining 
the valves and connections. B is a fixed division or diaphragm. C a 
piston rod passing through the diaphragm by a loose fit; C', a head or 
valve at the top of the piston rod; and Cl, a head or valve at the 
bottom end of the piston rod. D is an india-rubber tube or sleeve 
surrounding this part of the piston rod. E is a plug or fixed end at the 
top of the cylinder or pipe. F is the inlet for the water supply. G is 
the water discharge. H is the gas inlet or supply. I is a screw-thread 
on the inside of the cylinder or pipe. 

The cylinder or pipe is about 6 inches long, and j inch diameter; the 
diaphragm being agg oa at the centre of the length of the pipe. A hole 
at the centre of the diaphragm permits the rod C to work up and down, 
carrying with it the heads or valves C1 C! that alternately open and 
close the inlets and outlets for the water and gas. The closed end at 
the top of the pipe has an opening to admit the projecting end of the 
piston rod which is above the top valve, as shown in fig. 1, in order to 
give it support while the lower valve C" is rising past the gas-inlet H. 
The india-rubber sleeve D is attached at its lower end to the top side of 
the diaphragm B ; and at its top end to the under-side of the moveable 
piston head or valve C1. This sleeve makes a water-tight joint of the 
hole in the diaphragm where the piston rod C must play up and down 
through it ; the elasticity of the sleeve or piping permitting it to elongate, 
as shown in fig. 2, when the top valve C! is forced to rise high enough to 
open the outlet G, in order to allow water to enter the geyser. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

613.—Bount, A. J., ‘*Improvements in the boring and tapping of 
mains while under pressure, and apparatus therefor.” A communication 
from E. Clausolles. Jan. 14. 

615.—Rawson, F. L., and Syneuu, C. S., “‘ Improvements in atmo- 
spheric gas-burners.” Jan. 14. 
_ 626.—Roox, G., ‘‘ Improvements in machinery for charging and draw- 
ing gas-retorts.”” Jan. 14. 

668.—LeEps, L. W., “‘ Improvements in or connected with gas and oil 
stoves.” Jan. 15. 

669.—Zenren Fréres, ‘An improved form of tap or cock for water, 
steam, or gas purposes,”’ Jan. 15. 

673.—Braumont, W., ‘‘ Improvement in gas and water taps.” Jan. 15. 
; a aaoeee, O., “Improvements in water waste preventers.”’ 
an. 15. 

740.—Kirson, A., ‘‘Improvements in gas apparatus and process for 
generating illuminating gas.” Jan. 17. 

786.—Bovuut, A. J., ‘Improvements in gas or similar engines.” A 
communication from F. W. Ofeldt. Jan. 18. 

790.—Bourr, A. J., ‘Improvements in gas or similar engines.” A 
communication from the Gas-Engine and Power Company. Jan. 18. 
F “+ “eaamin W., ‘‘A new or improved means of illumination.” 
an. 19, 

847.—Anet, C. D., “Igniting apparatus for gas motor engines.” A 
communication from the Gas-Motoren-Fabrik-Deutz. Jan. 19. 
_ 853.—Jonzs, W. E., and Wrynzart, H., “ Improvements in flexible 
jomts and couplings for pipes.” Jan. 19. 

927.—Levy, §., ‘‘Improvements connected with the manufacture of 
water gas and other gases for lighting, heating, and manufacturing pur- 
oy in apparatus therefor.” A communication from G. H. Kohn. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
4863.—Crark, A. M. (Costes), ‘‘ Reflectors for gas globes, &c.” 
4891.—Wrnsrer, G. E., “ Gas-stoves.”” 








c It was announced, at a meeting last Tuesday of the Council of University 
ollege, Liverpool, that Mr. Thomas Harrison, who has already made 





several bequests to the College, has just given a further sum of £10,000 to 
endow a Chair of Engineering. ' 


Correspondence, 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE GASHOLDER AT THE EAST GREENWICH WORKS. 

Sir,—We observe in the interesting account of the new East Green- 
wich works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company which appears in 
the current number an aay a which should be corrected. It is stated 
that we are the contractors for the gasholder in course of erection there. 
It is true that we have carried out for Mr. Livesey a considerable share of 
the ironwork at these important gas-works ; but it is not a fact that we 
are oe = ——s and we hasten to disclaim the credit attach- 
ing thereto, which you have attributed to us. , 

Millwall, E., Jan. 19, 1887. 6. Corman sup Sone. 


Sr1r,—In the last number of the Journan, under the heading of “‘ The 
East Greenwich Gas-Works,” there appears an account of the work at 
present being carried out there by the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany. Will youallow us, as Contractors for the gasholder, to remark that 
this portion of the work is not being constructed by Messrs. 8. Cutler 
and Sons, as is stated by the writer of the article, but by Messrs. 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co., Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees. 


Stockton-on-Tees, Jan. 22, 1887. Tue Contractors. 

[We regret that, by inadvertence, the credit for the admirable iron- 
work constructions at East Greenwich was, in our descriptive article, 
wrongly apportioned as between the two firms whose letters appear above- 
The matter will now be set right.—Ep. J. G. L.} 





THE GENERATOR V. REGENERATOR CONTROVERSY. 
Srr,—I trust the bulk of the views put forward by Mr. Hunt during 
this controversy will be found to be more correct than his assertion that 
“« Mr. Valon is a convert to elaboration.” 
Ramsgate, Jan. 19, 1887. Wits A. Varon. 


THE AIR SUPPLY OF TAR FURNACES IN GAS-WORKS. 
Srr,—With reference to the recent correspondence in your columns 
under the above heading, and the opinion expressed in my paper read 
before The Gas Institute in June last, that the superior calorific value 
of tar, as compared with coke, is due to the adaptability of its form 
favouring the oxidation of the whole of its carbon to carbonic acid with 
a reduced excess air supply, rather than to any difference in its compo- 
sition, I should like to draw attention to the following analyses of tar- 
furnace gases given by Mr. Lewis T. Wright, in his paper on ‘‘ Liquid 
Fuel,” read before the Nottingham Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and given in the Journat for the 4th inst. (see ante, p. 19), 

which amply confirm my contention :— i 
Average of Eleven Analyses, 





Average of Four Analyses, 


Damper adjusted Damper adjusted 
so as to prevent Smoke. 80 as to allow slight Smoke. 
CO, 12°9 per cent. 16°55 per cent. 
oO, Not determined. Not determined. 
O (free) 3°9 per cent. 0°05 per cent. 


One analysis under the second heading (not included) gave: CO, 16-20 
per cent. ; CO, 0°7 per cent. ; and free O, 1-8 per cent. 

The first of these prove that barely 19 per cent. excess air supply is 
needed with a tar furnace to prevent smoke; and in the second case, 
with a slight production of smoke, it can be worked with the theoretical 
or chemical requirement of air only. It was also found that with a tar 
furnace, 0-08 inch vacuum in the chimney only was required to produce 
the necessary draught ; whereas the pull had to be increased to 0-25 inch 
vacuum with a coke furnace, or more than three times as much, although 
the openings for the admission of air are much greater—proving again 
that the air supply required with coke is far more than with tar. 

Theory and practice should go hand in hand; but the former term is 
too often confused with a reasoning process based upon known laws and 
therefore practical facts. The saying ‘‘ An ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory,” is, generally speaking, true enough ; but it is equally 
true that many practices would be all the better for a little theory. 


Jan. 22, 1887. F. G. Dexter, 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD'S SEWAGE-DISPOSAL SCHEME. 

Sm,—In the Jovrnat a fortnight ago you were good enough to publish 
my protest against the precipitation scheme of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for dealing with the sewage of London. In entering that protest, 
I stated that I was certain the Board would fail in their undertaking. 
I wish it to be understood that by the word “ fail” I intended to mean with 
reasonable outlay and yearly expenditure. Now the Board have taken 
their step, right or wrong ; and I am quite prepared to see settling-tanks 
erected from Crossness Point to the town of Erith on the south side, and 
all over Barking on the north side of the river. We shall also know that 
large quantities of sewage will still be discharged above London Bridge 
in flood time, and that about 1,000,000 gallons of the urinal portion of 
the sewage will also be daily let out of the settling-tanks into the river, 
to be washed up and down by the tide for many days. Now the chemists 
will all sing in chorus: “‘ There’s nobody knows what we know.” 

H. H. Sporton. 


10, Benyon Road, Southgate Road, N., Jan. 20, 1887. 











Tue Prorposep Purcwase oF THE Mertuyr Gas-Works BY THE LocaL 
BoaRp.—At the meeting of the Merthyr Tydfil Local Board last Wednesday, 
a letter was read from the Solicitors to the Merthyr Gas Company, stating 
that, with regard to the request that a price should be named at which the 
works and plant would be sold—to which reference was made in the 
JourRNaL last week—they were instructed to state that, inasmuch as the 
Company were not at all desirous of parting with their works, they were 
not Popul to put any price upon them as requested. They added that 
the Directors had no more power to sell than the Local Board to purchase 
the works without the consent of Parliament. At the same time, they 
were desired to intimate that if the Board made an offer the Directors 
would consult the shareholders thereon. The Board referred the letter 
to the Committee appointed to deal with the matter. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


GAS AND WATER BILLS, 1887. 

Memorials, complaining ef non-compliance with Standing Orders, have 
been deposited in the case of the following Bills :— 

Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, from (1) Conservators of the Severn 
Fishery District ; (2) Bristol Water-Works Company. 

Edinburgh Gas Bill, from the Corporation of Edinburgh. 

North-East Somerset Water Bill, from the West Gloucestershire 
Water Company. 

—, Corporation Water Bill, from the Sheffield Water-Works 

ompany. | 

be poy and Melcombe Regis Corporation Bill, from the Proprietors 
of the Weymouth Water- Works. 

Tt will be seen by the report given below that the memorials in the cases 
of the Sheffield and Bristol Bills were disposed of by the Examiners last 
week, In the memorial in respect of the Edinburgh Bill, the Corporation 
mention several specific points. The chief of these are that the Company, 
in their newspaper notices to the public, did not specify any intention to 
alter or amend certain provisions of the Edinburgh Municipal Act of 

- 1879, which are referred to in the objections; and that in the repeal of 
the Company’s own Private Acts statutory provisions in favour of the 
Corporation of Edinburgh will be repealed, of which special notice, it is 
alleged, should have been given to the Town Council. There are also 
similar allegations with respect to statutory provisions in the Act of 1879. 
There is also an objection raised as to want of notice to capitalize certain 
sums proposed to be put into the Company’s original capital. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS—EXAMINER’S ROOM.—Tuvespay, Jan. 18. 
(Before Mr. Campton.) 

SHEFFIELD WATER BILL.—SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL. 
These Bills came before the Examiner to-day on Standing Order proofs. 
The Bill of the Sheffield Water Company was taken first ; and, there 

being no pee it at once passed ifs initial stage. 

On the Bill of the Corporation being reached, 

Mr. J. Coates, Parliamentary Agent (of Messrs. Dyson and Co.), who 
woe on behalf of the Sheftield Water Company, entered on a long list 
of technical objections. He said his first point was as to the publication 
of the notices on the 20th of November. He also contended that the lands 
of the Sheffield Water Company being situated in more than one county— 
viz., in Yorkshire and Derbyshire—the notice should have been published 
in Derbyshire as well as in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Cameron, Parliamentary Agent (of Messrs. Sherwood and Co.), who 
represented the Corporation, said the notice had appeared in the Shefield 
Evening Star; and he argued that he had complied with the Standing 
Orders by publishing it in the county where the offices of the promoters 
were situated. 

The allegation was not sustained. 

Mr. Coarzs, proceeding with the second allegation, said that although 
the promoters relied on the Evening Star, the publication did not come 
within the meaning of the Standing Orders, because the notice only 
appeared in a special edition. 

Mr. Cameron objected to the allegation. He said his friend did not go 
far enough. If the Bill related to land, his friend must thereby mean that 
there was a compulsory power to acquire the land. If so, he should have 
gone on to say that the promoters had not given notice under the Standing 
Orders to the owners, lessees, and occupiers. The two Standing Orders 
relating to these matters must be read together as one. It had been held 
so long ago as 1869, in the Edinburgh and District Water case, that where 
power was sought to acquire the undertaking of a company, it was not 
necessary to serve notice. He contended that there was no allegation to 
meet, as he had published the notice in a London newspaper, and in a 
newspaper in the county in which the principal offices of the promoters 
were situated. 

Mr, Coates said the works affected the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire. It was a very extensive undertaking. The reservoirs were in 
the West Riding; but the promoters had power to take land and construct 
works in the county of Derbyshire—the pipes running for a considerable 
distance along — roads, and actually in some cases through private 
property. In this sense the promoters had land in the county of Derby- 
shire; and this was especially a case where they ought to have published 
in Derbyshire, as the people in that county were quite as much interested 
as those in Yorkshire, as they stood a chance of coming off second best. 

Mr. CAMERON contended that he had done all that was necessary, there 
being no power to construct works and no new power to acquire lands, 
He could not distinguish this case from one of the amalgamation of one 
company with another. If two companies were to be amaigamated, his 
friend would not wish the notice published in all the counties through 
which the railways passed. The Standing Orders had been altered to meet 
such a case, the words “lands intended to be taken” being inserted; and 
he submitted that these words must be read with the other Standing 
Orders having reference to the compulsory acquisition of land—i.e., notice 
to owners, &c. 

The Examiner: Are there any further powers sought with reference to 
the part of the Bill relating to Yorkshire? 

Mr. Cameron : Certainly not. 

Mr. Coates: I shall have to contend that there are. 

The Examiner: Unless you can show that there are further powers 
sought in reference to Yorkshire, the allegation falls to the ground. 

Mr. Cameron: That is my contention. 

Mr. Coates: These lands are going to be taken compulsorily. My friend 
has referred to railway companies. Undoubtedly his contention is correct ; 
but then no one would dream that if the London and North-Western 
Railway Company should seek to purchase the undertaking of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Company compulsorily —— 

The Examiner: What is the object of the Bill ? 

Mr. Cameron : The object is to transfer the undertaking of the Sheffield 
Water Company to the Corporation of Sheffield upon certain terms— 
compulsory, no doubt. 

Mr. Coatgs thought Mr. Cameron had been misled. Although the Bill 
related to land situated in more than one county, notice was not published 
in both counties. 

The Examiner decided that the allegation had not been sustained. 

Mr. Coates said the third allegation was that the notice of the pro- 
moters did not appear properly in the St. James’s Gazette on the 20th of 
November. He put in two copies of the paper purporting to be the same 
issue, but only one of them contained the advertisement. 

Mr. CameRron then called as a witness the business manager of the St. 
James’s Gazette, who said that out of a total issue of 17,030 copies on the 
day mentioned, 16,030 copies of the paper contained the notice. This was 
owing to the late arrival of the advertisement. 

The allegation was not sustained. 

Mr. Coates then passed on to the seventh allegation—viz., that the 








EL 
notice did not properly set out the objects of the Bill, which he saiq Was g 
hostile one for compulsorily taking away from a Company their unjqy. 
taking and lands. The notice required the use of the word “ compulsory, 
or something equivalent to it. It was the duty of the promoters to put in 
the notice, in the clearest terms, that they intended to take the undertaking 
compulsorily. , 

The Examiner thought the wording of the notice was wide enough to 
cover compulsory purchase; and he refused to allow the allegation, 

Mr. Coates, on the eighth allegation, observed that it was the duty o 
the promoters to mention in the notice the terms on which the unde. 
taking was to be taken over. There was, however, no word about an ar}j. 
tration, which had been withheld for reasons known to the Corporation, 

Mr. Cameron, in reply, said the notice specified that the undertakj 
would be transferred on such terms and conditions as would be arranged: 
and they could not say anything beyond that. : P ' 

Mr. Coates thought this came within the decision given in the las 
allegation. It was not his duty to look into the Bill to see what was to hy 
done; it was for the promoters to say what the Bill itself proposed. 

The ExaMINER said that the two allegations seemed to hang very much 
together. The question was whether the notice was adequate, as to which 
he was not himself quite clear, and would take advice on the point. 

Mr. Campion then left the room to consult with his colleague (Mr. Robin. 
son). On his return he said: We think the point is whether the notice jg 
sufficient to cover compulsory purchase. ‘This was settled by my firs, 
decision; and Mr. Robinson entirely concurs in my view. As far as arhj. 
tration is concerned, we must look into the Bill for that. 

The allegation was not sustained. 

Mr. CoaTeEs then went into the ninth allegation, which was that although 
clause 5 of the Bill enabled the Corporation to appoint a Committee and to 
delegate its powers to this Committee, no notice was given of such delega. 
tion. This was, he contended, an extremely important matter, as it was 
nothing more nor less than giving the Committee power to act for the 
whole Council, by which power they might not only transfer the under. 
taking, but also levy rates. This was expressly guarded against by the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, which provided that actions of com. 
mittees must be submitted to the council for confirmation. 

The Examiner held that the notice ought to have set forth the power of 
the Committee ; and he allowed the allegation. 

Mr. Coates then proceeded to deal with the tenth allegation, which was 
that there was no limit of time mentioned in the Bill as to the purchase; 
and according to the phraseology it might go on for the next 50 years. Never. 
theless, by clause 14, the Corporation prohibited the Company from enter. 
ing into any contract, ry for the ordinary maintenance of the works, 
without the consent of the Town Council. No notice was given of this, 

Mr. Cameron said he could only answer that the transfer made such a 
provision necessary ; and therefore it was quite covered by the notice. 

The Examiner: Is there anything in the Bill to show that the purchase 
shall take place immediately ? 

Mr. CaMERON: No. 

The allegation was sustained. 

Mr. Coates next dealt with the eleventh allegation relating to clause 10, 
which provides that all the bye-laws and regulations of the Company shall 
remain in force, save so far as they shall he hereafter altered or repealed 
by the Corporation. He contended that under this clause the regulations 
of the Company (about which there had been a great fight) might be altered 
or repealed while the Corporation delayed the purchase. Thus the value 
of the Company’s property might be destroyed by causing waste of water; 
bringing the consumption up from 18 or 20 gallons per head per day, to 
35 or 40 gallons, as it was before the regulations were in force. If this 
were intended, it should have been specified in the notice. It was an 
attempt to get behind the regulations. 

Mr. CaMERON pointed out that the clause only took effect “from and 
after the transfer” of the water-works to the Corporation. 

The Examiner: Is it not usual to insert the words “ from and after the 
transfer” ? 

Mr. Cameron: Yes. From clause 9 the words “from and after the 
transfer” apply. We cannot alter the bye-laws till we have taken over 
the concern. 

The Examiner: Do you undertake to insert the words “ from and after 
the transfer” ? 

Mr. Cameron: Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Coates submitted that the Examiner could not amend the Bill. 

The Exammner: I have to look at the Bill as it is before me. I haves 
difficulty in understanding clause 10. Mr. Cameron says it applies to 
events after the transfer. fr that is so, it removes the ambiguity. 

Mr. Coates objected that to allow such latitude of interpretation would 
be dangerous. ; 

The Examiner (after withdrawing for consultation with Mr. Robinson), 
pointed out that the marginal note read “ Regulations of Company con- 
tinued.” The clause, therefore, could only apply after the transfer ; and 
Mr. Cameron undertook to add the words “ from and after the transfer.” 

Mr. Coates drew attention to the circumstance that clause 6, read in 
conjunction with clause 2, showed that the Corporation sought power to 
buy lands and houses. But the notice did not include such power; and 
this was a contravention of the Standing Orders. 

The Examiner held that the notice was wide enough, as it was to take 
the whole undertaking of the Water Company. - 

Mr. Coates urged an objection about the borrowing powers, which, he 
contended, the notice did not properly specify. 

The Examiner, however, overruled the objection; holding that the 
terms of the notice were general enough. pers 

Mr. Coates took a further objection, that the short title of the Bill did 
not indicate an intention to apply for compulsory powers of a, 

Mr. ‘ee argued that the short title was sufficiently descriptive of 
the Bill. 

The ExamIner agreed that it was so. 

Mr. Cameron, in reply to the Examiner, undertook to insert words 
making clear the points that had been raised as to clauses which applied 
on and after the transfer of the works from the Company to the Corpora- 
tion, and the inquiry concluded. fj 

The result is that the Examiner will report to the Standing Orders 
Committee that on one or two technical points the Standing Orders have 
not been complied with; and it will then rest with the Committee to say 
whether or not this shall be fatal to the Bill. 


WEDnNEsDAY, Jan. 19. 
Before Mr. Rosrnson.) 
BRISTOL CONSUMERS’ WATER BILL. 


This Bill came before the Examiner to-day for Standing Order proofs; 


memorials complaining of non-compliance having (as stated elsewhere) 
been presented by the Conservators of the Severn Fishery District and by 
the Bristol Water Company. The memorial of the former body was at 
once disallowed ; and the result of a long discussion on that of the Water 
Company was thatnone of the allegations contained therein were sustained. 
The Bill has therefore passed its initial stage. 
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Hegal Intelligence, 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 


Tuespay, Jan. 18. 
(Before Justice Kay.) 
DEMPSTER UV. DEMPSTER. ons _s 
his Lordship gave judgment in this case, which occupi e 
oie nh days in December last, as briefly reported in the JouRNAL 
- The following are the facts:—The plaintiffs, Messrs. Robert 


ae eabn Dempster, who are brothers, sued a third brother, Alexander 
S with the object of obtaining specific performance of an 


ip. Thé agreement was dated 
Several differences arose after its execution; but the only 
nestion for the decision of the Court was whether the whole of the con- 
sideration which the defendant agreed to give the plaintiffs for relin- 
nishing their shares ought, under the circumstances of the case, to be 
tanded overtothem. The business—that of gas engineers, at Elland—was 

by Robert Dempster, sen., the father of the parties, who after a 
ook his two elder sons into partnership, and retired in 1878; it 
being understood that the younger son, Alexander, should become a part- 
ner on the Ist of January, 1883. In 1878 the assets of the partnership, ex- 
clusive of the buildings, were put down at £15,000. The father took £5000 
of this; leaving his sons £10,000 to go on with. They were very success- 
ful; and in 1882, according to a balance-sheet then prepared, the assets 
had risen from the £10,000 to £55,000. Alexander became a partner at the 
£1883. He regarded the estimate of £55,000 as too large; and 


ter, : 
Der for the dissolution of a partne 


5, 1884. 


time t 


inning 0 
peared it was reduced to £40,000. -In the middle of 1884, Robert and 
Jobn gave Alexander six months’ notice of dissolution of the aaa 
anchester. 


and made arrangements to start without him in premises near 
On behalf of the defendant it was urged that this was an attempt to force 
the younger brother to retire, and that the plaintiffs thought he would be 
unable to manage so large a concern without their assistance. — The 
defendant, however, acting on the advice of his father and other friends, 
accepted the notice, and resolved to continue the Eiland business him- 
self, The accountant of the firm (Mr. Hepworth) drew up fresh accounts, 
according to which the profits realized in the two years during which 
Alexander had been a partner were £39,000. After a good deal of nego- 
tiation, the defendant signed an agreement whereby he was to pay 
his brothers £60,000 to retire. Differences subsequently arose between the 

ies, and the present action was brought to enforce the agreement, 
which the defendant had refused to carry out. The defendant entered 
a counterclaim, in which he pleaded that the agreement was obtained by 
means of false representations with regard to the assets of the firm ; that 
it was based upon the accounts of 1884; and that these accounts were 
inaccurate. The plaintiffs denied that the agreement was based upon the 
1884 accounts, which, they said, were merely estimates, but as accurate as 
it was possible at the time to make them. It was contended on their 
behalf that the basis of the bargain was that when the defendant entered 
the firm they had capital amounting to £40,000 and he had none, and that 
the profits made during the two years were to be equally divided amongst 
the three. 

Mr. Hemune, Q.C., and Mr, Arxrxson, Q.C., appeared for the plaintifis ; 
Mr. Marten, Q.C., Mr. Wavpy, Q.C., and Mr. Bunrine for defendant. 

His LorpsurP, in giving judgment, said he could not see in the evidence 
any trace of the undue influence charged in the counterclaim; nor was 
there any justification for the charge that Alexander Dempster had been 
pone dh by his brothers, or that his signature to the ement was 
obtained by surprise. Assuming that the accounts contained grave errors, 
he was of opinion that there was no intention on the part of the plaintiffs 
to deceive. As far, therefore, as the counterclaim contained charges of 
undue influence, overreaching, surprise, and fraud, he must dismiss it 
with costs. He thought, however, that a case had been made out for 
investigation ; and he must direct inquiries to be made in order to ascer- 
tain whether there were in the accounts errors of such a kind as would 
make it the duty of the Court to rescind the contract. If there was shown 
to be a complete difference between the statements in the accounts and the 
facts, the defendant would have a right to rescission of the agreement; 
and it would be necessary to fix what price his brothers would have to 
receive instead of the £60,000. If there was no such complete difference, 
the counterclaim would have to be dismissed with costs. 

The order was drawn up in accordance with his Lordship’s judgment. 


COURT OF SESSION—FIRST DIVISION. 


Fripay, Jan. 14. 
(Before the Lonp Preswent, and Lords Mure, SHAND, and ADAM.) 
MAGISTRATES OF GLASGOW VU. HALL. 
THE RATING OF THE GLASGOW CORPORATION WATER-WORKS. 

This was an action brought by the — eer of Glasgow, as Water 
Commissioners, against David Hall, the collector of poor-rates for the City 
Parish of Glasgow, to prohibit him from enforcing (1) a notice of assess- 
ment served by him upon them, intimating that they had been assessed, 
as owners of lands and heritages in the City Parish, in the sum of 
£807 2s. 11d., being £563 9s. 7d. for poor-rate and £248 13s. 4d. for school- 
rate; (2) a warrant of the Sheriff to poind the goods and effects of the 
respondents; and (3) the execution of poinding following thereon. The 
action was brought in the Outer House,* before Lord M‘Laren, who, in 
disposing of it, said that the Magistrates of Glasgow were proprietors of the 
Glasgow Water- Works, the annual value of which was stated in the valuation 
roll for the current year at £114,670. They had been assessed for the relief 
of the poor in the City Parish of Glasgow and for school-rate on the full 
annual value of their undertaking; and they had presented this note of sus- 
pension for the purpose of establishing their claim tothe deductions specified 
in the 87th section of the Poor-Law Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1845, for 
repairs, public burdens, and others. The defence, shortly stated, was 
that ufder an appeal to the Lord Ordinary on the Bills against the 
Assessor’s valuation, Lord Kinnear, the Lord Ordinary, officiating in the 
Bill Chamber, after hearing Counsel, reduced the assessable value by 
taking off a sum which his Lordship held to be the equivalent of the cost 
of maintenance, repairs, public burdens, and other outgoings. Thus it was 
said, for the defender, the complainers had already received the benefit 
intended by the statute in another form, and were not entitled to a second 

eduction in respect of the same outgoings. The reasonableness of this 
contention appeared to Lord M‘Laren to recommend it to favourable con- 
sideration ; but while willing, if possible, to give effect to it, he had not 

n able to remove the impression he originally formed of its essential 
unsoundness. He could not accept the suggestion that the Lord Ordinary 
on the Bills in reducing the Assessor’s valuation to a lesser figure was 
making the deduction contemplated by the Poor-Law Amendment Act. 
He found that the Magistrates were entitled to deduction of the estimated 
or Probable annual average cost of the repairs, insurance, and other 
expenses which were necessary to maintain the water-works, constituting 


* See Journal, Vol, XLVIL., p. 1020, 








their undertaking in their existing state, and all rates, taxes, and public 
charges payable in respect of the same, and further found that the Magis- 
trates were liable to be assessed for the relief of the poor on the annual 
value of their undertaking as appearing on the valuation roll—viz., on the 
sum of £114,670, under deductions as aforesaid. Mr, Hall appealed to the 
Inner House. 

The Lorp Presmenr, in giving judgment, said he was of opinion, in 
common with Lord M‘Laren, that the answer was not a relevant answer 
to the complaint. But as he did not arrive at this conclusion precisely 
on the same grounds as the Lord Ordinary, he thought it oy ne Ba 
explain precisely the views he took of the two statutes—the Poor-Law 
Act and the Valuation Act. This he did at some length. 

The other learned Judges concurring, the Court dismissed the appeal, 
and adhered to the judgment of the Lord Ordinary, with expenses, 


COURT OF SESSION—OUTER HOUSE. 
Sarurpay, Jan. 8. 
(Before Lord Kinnear.) 
CLIPPENS OIL COMPANY V, EDINBURGH AND DISTRICT WATER TRUSTEES. 
THE RIGHT TO SUPPORT FOR WATER-MAINS. 

In this action the Clippens Oil Company, Limited, sued the Edinburgh 
and District Water Trustees for declarator that the defenders were bound 
to pay to the pursuers compensation for loss sustained by them in respect 
that the minerals in the estates of Straiton and Pentland could not be 
worked in consequence of the making and maintaining of the defenders’ 
works ; and they therefore asked that the defenders should be ordained to 
concur with the pursuers in adopting the procedure prescribed in the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
(Scotland) Act, 1845, in order that the price of the minerals incapable of 
being worked might be determined; otherwise the pursuers ought to have 
it declared that they were entitled to compensation in respect of the injury 
to their mineral workings. The defenders stated that they are proprietors 
of the ground through which their pipe-track runs in the estate of Pent- 
land ; and that in so far as the workings under the pipe-track are in the 
estate of Pentland, they are illegal. They also pleaded that they were 
entitled to a right of support, both vertical und lateral, for the pipe-track ; 
and that the defenders being ready to obviate or answer for any damage 
wrongfully done by them to the pursuers, the present action could not be 
maintained. 

His Lonpsurp, in giving* judgment, said it appeared to him that there 
was no relevant statement in — of any claim for compensation under 
either of the clauses of the Act which had stated. As to the question 
whether the pursuers were entitled to decree for damages under the alter- 
native conclusion, he thought it quite impossible to | ppocactn a by anticipa- 
tion a general decree of declarator to this effect, and especially a decree of 
declarator which, in the terms in which it was conceived, would embrace 
all kinds of injuries done to the pursuers’ workings in the course of their 
own operations, whether these injuries were to be ascribed to fault on the 

rt of the defenders or to fault on the part of the pursuers themselves. 

e therefore sustained the defenders’ plea of irrelevancy, and dismissed 
the action with costs. 





SALFORD POLICE COURT.—Tuurspay, Jan. 20. 


(Before Mr. J. Maxtnson, Stipendiary, and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
THE SALFORD CORPORATION AND THEIR GAS COAL CONTRACTS. 
CHARGE OF LIBEL AGAINST MR. ELLIS LEVER. 

To-day three summonses, taken out by the Town Clerk of Salford (Mr. 
Graves), on behalf of the Chairman and members of the Gas Committee 
of the Corporation, and by Mr. S. Hunter, C.E., J.P., the Corporation Gas 
Engineer, against Mr. Ellis Lever, the well-known coal merchant, of 
Bowdon, Cheshire, for libel, occupied the Court for a considerable time. 
The case excited a great deal of interest, and the area of the Court was 
crowded with members of the Council, Magistrates, and public men of the 

borough and neighbourhood. 

Mr. Appison, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Surron appeared for the complain- 
ants; Mr. Guuty, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Yates for the defendant. 

Mr. AppIson, in opening the case, said Mr. Lever had been summoned 
in respect of two libels, one of which had been committed as far back as 
1880, but which was subsequently repeated. The libels were published in 
such a way as to render their application rather indefinite; and conse- 
quently he should have to go back for some time in stating his case. 

Mr. Guuty said he must ask Mr. Addison to confine himself to the 
subject-matter of the information before the Court. 

Mr. Appison said if his friend desired it he would go upon the matter of 
the libel published on the 2nd of December last, which, in his opinion, was 
a libel upon Mr. Hunter, and also upon the members of the Gas Com- 
mittee. In June, 1880, Mr. Lever wrote to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Alderman Sharp), the following letter :— 

I must ask your attention for a moment or two to a matter of grave importance 
to me, as well as to yourself as Chairman of one of the trading departments of the 
Salford Corporation. I have been favoured as usual with a form of tender from 
your Committee, but have so far not filled it up, for the sole and sufficient reason 
that I do not believe in the impartiality of the reports upon which purchases are 
made; and, indeed, I am convinced that certain extraneous influences are at work 
in the management of the Gas Department which seem to render fair competition 
out of the question. Let me state distinctl d definitely what I mean. Some 
time ago I offered some cannel, the quality of which your Manag d d, 
and I consequently missed any transaction therein. I have, however, recently 
discovered that this very same cannel is not only being received and passed b 
your Committee, but is being so passed in substitution and under the name of 
another cannel far superior in quality, and in price some shillings dearer. I can- 
not tell, nor do I very much care to inquire, whose pocket this substitution of the 
cheaper for the dearer cannel goes to line, but you will easily see that whoever be 
the fortunate individual, he is not a benefactor of the ratepayers of Salford, nor do 
such ty ti a to that fair petition in b which corporations 
as well-as individuals are expected to favour. As a coal merchant, I protest 
against proceedings of this kind, and I demand their exposure. It cannot be 
expec that one should sit down and quietly submit to transactions which are 
not simply morally dishonest, but which many men would characterize by stronger 
denunciation. I have judged it my duty to send a copy of this letter to his Worship 
the Mayor; and I feel quite at liberty to make any use of these lines I think proper, 
thus not marking them private. 

Mr. Sharp at once summoned a meeting of the Gas Committee, who had 
Mr. Lever before them and heard what he had to say. It then appeared 
that there was no foundation whatever for the charges Mr. Lever had 
made, but that all the transactions had been straightforward, honest, and 
fair. Mr. Lever withdrew all the charges, and made what he described 
as an ample retraction of them. Mr. Hunter, however, was not satisfied ; 
and he brought a civil action against Mr. Lever, in which he claimed 
damages in respect of a libel contained in the letter just read, and which 
it was asserted charged dishonesty and improper conduct on the 

of Mr. Hunter. Mr. Lever attempted to set up a denial, saying in effect, 
“TI never said what you say I said, and I never intended, or you cannotsay 
that I intended, to implicate Mr. Hunter.” Thereupon the demurrer was 
argued, and the Court ruled that the statement of claim might support the 
innuendo of the charge of dishonesty in general, and that it might be 




















shown by evidence to point to Mr. Hunter, Then Mr, Lever declared 
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that if the words he had used were capable of bearing the interpretation 
put upon them, he had withdrawn them in presence of Mr. Hunter; 
and he then and there repeated the apology he had already made. 
Beyond this, at Mr. Lever’s request, his solicitor wrote to Mr. 
Hunter's solicitors stating that the letter had been written on what 
had turned out to be an entire misapprehension. When this was 
explained to the Gas Committee his client frankly and at once 
withdrew the letter and apologized. This withdrawal and apology he 
bad placed upon record. He now again explicitly withdrew it and apolo- 
gized, regretting that it was written. He added: “ You are at liberty to 
lay this letter, as well as the record, before the Gas Committee. My client 
feels that he ought to pay all the costs of the action hitherto.” Upon the 
receipt of this letter, anxious as Mr. Hunter was to force Mr. Lever if he 
could into Court, and to make him substantiate what he was suggesting 
rather than what he dared to say, Mr. Lever’s apology was accepted, and 
was published in the newspapers circulating in the district. Coming 
to the subject of the present proceedings, the learned Counsel said that 
some time before September last year tenders were invited for the supply 
of cannel and coal for the gas-works of the Salford Corporation. Forty- 
eight tenders were sent in, and in due course the Gas Committee, assisted 
by Mr. Hunter, their Engineer, selected some. Among those who tendered 
was Mr. Ellis Lever. On Dec. 1 the Mayor was authorized to fix the 
common seal of the Corporation to the contracts ; but before he did so, on 
Dec. 2, he received the following telegram :— 

To James Farmer, Esq., Mayor of Salford, Town Hall, Salford. Private. Let 
me caution you against affixing the corporate seal to certain coal and cannel con- 
tracts. Bribery, corruption, and fraud have prevailed in your borough to an 
enormous extent for many years; but Iam sure you will be ready to stamp out the 
offence, and save your people from being robbed, as they have been, of many 
thousands every year.—ELuis Lever, Bowdon. 


In the correspondence that ensued, Mr. Lever admitted that he was the 
sender of this telegram. The Mayor then wrote a letter to Mr. Lever, in 
the course of which he said: 

I need hardly tell you that, as Mayor of the borough, I am most anxious 
thoroughly to investigate this matter. In order to do so, as I have no knowledge 
that such a state of things is existent, I am compelled to ask you for the necessary 
information to enable me to expose and stamp out the alleged evils—that is the 
bribery, corrupticn, and fraud—which you inform me have prevailed to an enor- 
mous extent in the borough for many years. Although the Council has directed 
me to attach the corporate seal to the contracts you refer to, I have not yet done 
so. I must therefore request an immediate reply, giving me the names of the 
parties chargeable, together with full and necessary particulars of proof, so that 
no time may be lost in bringing them to justice. 


Nothing could be fairer than this. Mr. Lever then asked for a private 
interview, at which he promised to give the Mayor all the necessary 
information. The Mayor, in reply, said it would not be right for him, as 
Mayor of the borough, to receive the particulars of malpractices in any 
other than an official way; and he therefore again asked for the informa- 
tion referred to in his previous letter to be given without delay, as incon- 
venience was being felt at the non-sealing of the contracts. Mr. Lever 
replied by telegraph that his communications were made to the Mayor in 
his official capacity ; but if he thought it would further the ends of justice 
he should be prepared to consider, under the advice of his solicitor, any 
proposal as to information being given before the full Council in the 
presence of his solicitor and the representatives of the press. The Mayor, 
in the course of his reply, said 

I quite understand that your communications are made to me in my official 
capacity, and hence my anxiety that they should be substantiated in an official 
manner by a statement in writing as asked for; and it will then become my duty, if 
the charges be proved, to bring the matter before the Council. I must therefore 
request that you will furnish me with the particulars referred to without delay. 


In the course of other letters Mr. Lever stated that he had marked his 
telegrams “ private” to ensure their reaching the Mayor unopened, and he 
continued : 

It is not my intention to make a written statement to you. I am sure it would 
be unwise, and might defeat your object and mine. If I am not permitted a 
private interview with you, or an opportunity of laying the matter publicly before 
the Council, I shall be compelled to take another course. 

In a further letter Mr. Lever said : 

I am anxious to afford you sufficient information for your purpose, but a preli- 

minary private interview is essential, unless you will summon the Council to hear 
my statement. I am quite prepared to meet you or the whole Council on any day 
this week. 
The Mayor replied with a further request that the allegations should be 
put in writing; and then Mr. Lever asked by telegram what was the 
charge for the use of the Salford Town Hall. The Mayor replied 30s., but 
that the hall was already engaged for that night. Then Mr. Lever asked 
for the names and addresses of all the members of the Council, and these 
were supplied tohim. Of course it was open toMr. Lever to have engaged 
the hall for some other night had he desired to do so, but he said nothing 
more about it. On Dec. 18 the Mayor received a letter from Messrs. Dendy 
and Paterson, Solicitors to the defendant, as follows :— 

Mr. Ellis Lever has this morning placed in our hands the correspondence which 
has passed between you and himself since the 2nd inst. It was his intention to 
address a letter to you to-day, setting out the facts on which his statements were 

; but, in consequence of certain threats directed against him yesterday in 
regard to his correspondence with you, he desires that all communications on the 
subject from this date should reach him through ourselves. Our client has shown 


us documentary evidence of a serious character, and this he is quite ready to read 
at a private interview with you. 


Why did not Mr. Lever send the letter, remembering that the Mayor had 
all through been urging upon him to doso? He (Mr. Addison) had read 
the whole of the correspondence up to this point in order that he might 
show how unfounded and untrue was the suggestion that any threat had 
been used towards Mr. Lever. Where seul the Mayor have been if he 
had granted Mr. Lever’s request for a private interview, and so placed 
himself at the mercy of Mr. Lever, who could have put what construction 
he chose upon what took place? The next document to which he came 
was a letter dated Dec. 19; and this was the least creditable of any of the 
letters that were written by Mr. Lever to the Mayor. It was headed 
“‘ private and confidential,” and proceeded : 

You have the chance of becoming the most popular Mayor that your town has 

ever had, or of playing into the hands of men to whom the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth Commandments have no meaning. 
He (Mr. Addison) did not know what Mr. Lever thought the Mayor of Sal- 
ford was like; but by sending such a letter he seemed to think that he 
would be mean enough to take up a matter of this kind for the sake of 
becoming popular. He hoped no gentleman would ever attempt to obtain 
popularity in such away. The Mayor replied to Messrs. Dendy and Pater- 
son’s letter in the following terms :— 

The subject of Mr. Lever’s communication is of so grave a character, and one 
which, brought before me in my mayoral capacity, I can only deal with in an 
official manner. What I have stated to Mr. Lever throughout the correspondence 
I would now repeat to you—that on being furnished with a statement in writing of 
the charges, with the necessary particulars of proof, I will undertake that the same 








is fully investigated and dealt with in a proper manner. Seeing that you have} n 
shown certain d t evid , and that the suspension of such charges ang 
evidence is being with inconveni , I shall be obliged to place the cor. 
respondence in the hands of the parties interested unless the written statement ig 
forthcoming without further delay. 


The next letter of importance was from Mr. Lever to the Mayor, in whic, 
he said : 

My only desire has been and is to convince you of what I am sure your oy, 
honourable instincts will lead you to regard as reprehensible in the last 4 
The charges made by me more than six years ago were substantially true, but werg 
withdrawn on representations which I have since discovered to be false, 
evidence of this can be obtained any day, and I have long ago offered to defray the 
expenses of any part or the whole of the Council if they will only consent to visit 
the place where they can thoroughly satisfy themselves of the truth of my state. 
ment. I have known you almost as long as I have known Salford. I commenced 
my commercial career in your borough, and I do not forget many kindnesgey 
received there ; but I cannot refrain from pointing out what I know to be wrong, 
Every effort of mine to benefit the people of Salford has been opposed, and I cay 
now wait in quiet and fid the further steps which may be taken, 
Again Mr. Lever carefully refrained from giving any particulars of which 
the Mayor could take hold. The next important letter was from the 
Mayor to Messrs. Dendy and Paterson : 

T have already told Mr. Ellis Lever that the subject of our correspondence cap. 
not be considered by me privately, and that I would bring the same before the 
Council when formally submitted. Mr. Lever’s proposal to meet the Couneil is 
utterly impracticable, for,as you are aware, in ee a meeting of the Couneil 
it is requisite either that the business should be formally submitted in the shape 
of minutes of committees, or that a statement of the same should first be placed in 
the hands of the members. I have given Mr. Lever every reasonable Opportunity 
of substantiating the charges he thought proper to make, and as he has failed to 
do so, I have now no alternative but to place the correspondence in the hands of 
those persons more immediately concerned, as mentioned in my last letter. 

On the 27th of December Mr. Lever wrote to the Mayor: 

I am not writing to you as Mayor to-day, but as a gentleman whom I have known 
for many years, and I do so to express my deep regret that I have not been allowed 
a hearing. The adoption of the course I suggested would have put you in posses. 
sion of facts which you could have utilized in saving the money of the ratepayers, 
amongst whom I number many of my personal friends. The fact that I have 
already been threatened in connection with my correspondence with you I hold to 
be a sufficient justification of my action in respectfully declining to make any 
detailed statement in writing. I have simply attempted to do my duty to you and 
to my neighbours—painful and unpleasant as such a duty must be—and the further 
responsibility does not rest with me. 


The next letter to which he would like to refer was one from Messrs, 
Dendy and Paterson, in which these gentlemen announced that they had 
received a transcript of the notes of a shorthand writer taken at a meeting 
of the Salford Council ; and then Mr. Lever wrote to the Mayor congrato- 
lating him on having “ held his hand ”’ in relation to certain contracts, and 
adding: “In so doing you are rendering a service to the borough of which 
you are Chief Magistrate. I await the further development of the busi- 
ness.” On Jan. 6 the following letter was received by the Mayor from 
Messrs. Dendy and Paterson :— 

In the transcript of the shorthand writer’s notes of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing of the Salford Town Council held yesterday, which has been furnished to our 
client, Mr. Ellis Lever, you are reported to have said in reply to Alderman Keevney's 
inquiry whether the contracts had been completed since the last meeting : “ The 
Council at its last meeting decided to ask me to put the common seal of the Cor- 
poration’ to those contracts; but certain matters turned up immediately after 
that that caused me to hold my hand for a little bit while certain matters developed 
themselves, so that we could get at something that was supposed not to be going 
on right. We have had a considerable correspondence, myself and another gentle. 
man, touching these matters; but matters have not come to such a pass or position 
that it would be prudent to bring them before this Council or make them public, 
The contracts have not yet had the corporate seal attached to them, therefore.” Mr. 
Lever gathers that, in the remarks quoted above, you intended to refer to the cor- 
aeons which had taken place between you and himself, and that it is not your 
intention to authorize the corporate seal to be affixed to any contracts at present; 
and as this may be a source of inconvenience to you, he wishes us again to point 
out to you that he is quite prepared to wait upon you and place you in possession 


of the information which has been the cause of his previous communications. 


To this the Mayor replied that the subject was now out of his hands, as 
Mr. Lever had not chosen to avail himself of the opportunity already 
given him of stating his case. Mr. Lever in a further letter rotested 
most emphatically against the assertion that an gta nad been 
given him, and added: “That is just what I asked for and failed to 
obtain. Whether the matters are investigated or not, I have endeavoured 
to do my duty to the people of Salford and to the community.” The Court 
would see, now that he had arrived at the end of the correspondence, that 
he had been compelled to read all the letters because of the course that 
had been pursued by Mr. Lever. They were dealing now with the libel 
contained in the telegram beginning “ Let me caution you against affixing 
the corporate seal ;” and in an ordinary case he (Mr. Addison) would have 
contented himself with reading this, but he could not adopt such a course 
in the present case. Mr. Lever was desirous of wounding, but he was afraid 
to strike lest he should be struck back; and it would have been difficult 
for him (Mr. Addison) to put before the Court the legal essentials unless 
he had read the whole of the correspondence, for had he not done so it 
would have been open to Mr. Lever to say, as he did in 1880, “ Dear me, 

ou are making the cap fit. I never said the Gas Committee of Salford 

ad been guilty of bribery, corruption, and fraud; I never said that Mr. 
Hunter was guilty of bribery, corruption, and fraud; I have never made 
any charge against anybody. All this is one of those general charges that 
bribery, corruption, and fraud have prevailed in the borough to a great 
extent, and that people are being robbed out of thousands every year. 
That may refer to anything. It might refer to corrupt practices 
at elections or to a thousand other vt You cannot bind me 
to anything by this.” This was the course Mr. Lever pursued in 1990. 
He would be able to show that the letters he had read would form 
evidence for the jury, although no charges were expressly made | 
anyone. All the astuteness and dexterity with which Mr. Lever bh : 
avoided, as he supposed, making any specific libel upon anyone would . 
avail. In the same way the placing of the word “private” on the tele- 
grams would be no protection to Mr. Lever. Every endeavour had been 
made to induce Mr, Lever to put his charges upon paper, but to no pur- 
pose. The Mayor had been ready to meet him; but he could exert no 
direct allegation from him. They had been unable to get Mr. Lever — 
the Committee ; and the only course they could — was to bring him 
into Court to answer the imputations upon Mr. Hunter and the Gas Com- 
mittee. There were imputations of fraud in connection with the contrac 
of Dec. 1, and these were monstrous falsehoods. Let Mr. Lever venture 
to prove these allegations in the Assize Courts if he could. The -_ re 
open to him; and if there was any truth in his statements, he coul ge 
witnesses to prove them. All the proceedings had been directed to a 
Mr. Lever into Court and to making him prove his allegations. I he 
Lever should prove his case, he would have done that good service + a 
ratepayers of Salford which he so often spoke of in the corresponde rod 
that had been read. If, on the other hand, Mr. Lever failed, ee re 
payers of Salford would know what to think of Mr. Lever, and w wi 4 
think of the course of conduct he had pursued in regard to Mr. Hunter 
the Gas Committee the last few years. 
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——— 
Farmer, Mayor of Salford, examined by Mr. Surron, gave 
ey a the receipt of the telegram and subsequent letters from Mr. 
Ellis Lever, and as to the letters which he sent in reply. He said that, in 
consequence of the telegram of the 2nd of December, he did not affix the 
rate seal to the coal and cannel contracts which were then prepared. 
in its opinion, as formed at the time, the tel m referred tv three parties 
aa the contractors, Mr. Hunter, and the Gas Committee. 
Cross-examined by Mr. GuLLy, witness said there were ten contracts for 
coal and cannel, but none of the contractors had taken out summonses 
against Mr. Lever, so far as he was aware. He did not know Mr. Ellis 
Lever personally, and had only done business with him once, and that was 
about 30 years ago. Immediately upon —— the telegram from Mr. 
Lever he consulted the Town Clerk, on whose advice, from that time, the 
letters which were sent to Mr. Lever were written. He also mentioned the 
matter to the ex-Mayor (Alderman Makinson), who was Deputy-Chairman 
of the Gas Committee; and part of the correspondence, he believed, was 
seen by Alderman Robinson. He did not speak to the Gas Engineer about 
the matter until a week or ten days after the receipt of the telegram. He 
also showed the correspondence to Alderman Sharp, Chairman of the Gas 
Committee. He thought there would have been difficulty in calling a 
meeting of the Council to discuss the communication made by Mr. Lever 
relative to the coal and cannel contracts, because there was nothing definite 
to lay before the Council. The Town Clerk, to whom he spoke about the 
matter, advised him that it would not be regular to issue a Council's 
circular to that effect; and he knew himself that it would not be. 

In re-examination by Mr. Appison, witness said he had never had any 
previous communication with Mr. Lever upon matters connected with the 
Gas Department, nor had he ever had any private communication with 
him entitling Mr. Lever to write letters to him marked “private,” or 
“ private and confidential.” When he wrote to Mr. Lever asking him for 
particulars, he regarded the matter as a very serious one, and he was very 
anxious to bring it before the Council if it was a into shape. In fact, 
he doubted at first whether Mr. Lever had sent the telegram—the matter 
seemed so serious. They could not have brought the matter before the 
Council in the way in which the other side suggested. It might have 
gone through the Gas Committee, and then have been placed on the agenda 

r for the Council meeting in the ordinary way; but for the matter 
to be brought before the Committee, there must be some particulars. 

Alderman Sharp, Chairman of the Gas Committee, gave evidence with 
respect to the charges made by Mr. Lever in the letter of June 17, 1880, 
and stated that upon the receipt of the letter he called a meeting of the 
Gas Committee for the purpose of hearing what Mr. Lever had tosay. A 
meeting of the Gas Special Sub-Committee was held on the 30th of June 
in the same year, and Mr. Lever and Mr. Hunter were both present. From 
the minutes of the proceedings on that occasion it appeared that Mr. Lever 
called attention to the quality of the cannel delivered at the works, and 
to the terms of the contract affecting the same. The Gas Engineer 
explained in detail the circumstances connected with the several contracts 
and the deliveries of cannel, and submitted correspondence with regard to 
the matter. At the close of the inquiry, Mr. Lever withdrew all the alle- 
gations contained in his letter; and the Sub-Committee resolved to report 
the result of the meeting to the General Gas Committee. So far as he 
was aware, there was not one word of truth in any of the allegations of 
ingore conduct of any kind, either on the part of the Gas Committee or 
of Mr. Hunter. Since that time he had never had a specific charge made 
by Mr. Lever, or by anybody else, against Mr. Hunter or any member of the 
Gas Committee. When Mr. Lever’s telegram was laid before him by the 
Mayor his first impression was that Mr. Hunter was the person to whom 
it referred. He now supposed, however, that the Gas Committee also 
were implicated. When the Mayor put the matter before him, he was 
anxious to have investigated any charges which were made against anyone 
connected with the Corporation, if they were put into shape. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Guuty, witness said, as to Mr. Lever not 

having renewed his complaint of June 17, 1880, he did not remember 
getting a letter from him in November, 1882, saying he was now in a posi- 
tion to show that there was practised in 1880 a most serious and shameful 
deception, and adding that who besides himself were the victims of that 
deception he left him (Alderman Sharp) to conjecture. He was not aware 
that such a letter was read at a meeting of the Committee. Neither did 
he remember a similar letter being received by the Committee in 1883. 
_ Mr. J. Graves, the Town Clerk, explained the course of procedure when 
it was proposed to make contracts for the supply of coal and cannel. He 
said that on the last occasion 48 tenders were received in due time, amongst 
them being one from Messrs. Ellis Lever and Co, The Committee made 
their acceptances on the 8rd of September; the Council gave its approval 
of them on the 6th of October; and the common seal was ordered to be 
affixed to them on the Ist of December. When he was consulted by the 
Mayor with respect to the telegram of the 2nd of December, he came to 
the conclusion that it was pointed at the Gas Engineer, the contractors, and 
the members of the Gas Committee; and he was not quite certain in his 
own mind if it did not refer to every member of the Corporation with the 
exception of the Mayor. The Gas Committee were unanimous in their 
decision to prosecute Mr. Lever. 

Evidence having been given by a clerk in the Manchester Telegraph 
Office and the postmaster at Altrincham as to the telegrams, which were 
proved to be in the handwriting of Mr. Lever’s confidential clerk, 

Mr. S. Hunter, C.E., J.P., Gas Engineer to the Corporation, said he had 
held his present position since 1875. He remembered Alderman Sharp, 
some short time after June 17, 1880, showing him the letter he had 
received from Mr. Ellis Lever. Mr. Lever and himself attended before 
the Committée on the 30th of June, and witness then gave the fullest 
caplanetions in regard to everything about which he was asked. Mr. Lever 
voluntarily withdrew all his charges ; but witness, notwithstanding, com- 
menced an action against him. Eventually, after receipt of a letter from 
the defendant’s solicitor withdrawing everything, explicitly apologizing, 
and consenting to pay costs, witness agreed to stay his action. He pub- 
lished in the newspapers circulating in the district the apology tendered 
him by the defendant. There was not a word of truth in any imputation 
— Mr. Lever made on him as gas manager; the whole thing was a 

fabrication. He had been exceedingly anxious to get times and _parti- 
fio concerning anything which was alleged against him by Mr. Lever ; 
ut he was not able to a get them except by means of this prosecution. 

to costexamined by Mr. Guy : His salary, with an allo . ted 
. £810 per annum. He was not allowed, by the terms of his agreement, 
bd receive commission from anyone. With respect to the dispute in 1880, 
he allegation then was that the Corporation had acontract for a particular 
r . of cannel, and that an inferior kind was being supplied. As a matter 
h ‘act, not one ounce of the particular kind of cannel which was said to 
= been substituted for the contract cannel was sent in. What ha pened 
ooo Bleasby cannel, to the extent of some 800 tons, was delivered 
ee ad of Bestwood cannel. Bleasby cannel was not inferior to Bestwood ; 
— even command a higher price in the market. The explanation of 
= Substitution was that the contractor had some ae. in supplying 
jee of Bestwood for which he had contracted. He accepted the 

Planation without further inquiry. He could not say how much of the 





Bleasby cannel was supplied in lieu of the Bestwood; but, speaking 
roughly, it would be about 800 tons. He did not keep a separate account, 
because all the coal was treated as under the Bestwood contract. Since 
that time he had not bought any Bestwood. He had accounts which 
showed all contracts and performances of them in detail. Some 80,000 
tons of coal and cannel were used every year; the money value being £43,000 
or £44,000. A great many tenders were made for each contract. He should 
say that the tenders would be about four times the number of the contracts. 
The rejected tenders as well as those accepted were kept. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison : He was under contract with Mr. Wrigley 
for the delivery of 5000 tons of Bestwood. Bestwood was supplied for 
two years; but in the third year of the contract—when the largest amount 
had to be supplied—the difficulty arose. About 842 tons were consequently 
supplied of Bleasby coal. The one coal was as good as the other, both in 
quality and price. This fact was known in the trade. He found the 
Bleasby coal as good as the Bestwood—making a richer gas, but having 
some corresponding disadvantages. Witness himself carefully tested the 
coal, The Chairman and members of the Gas Committee were well aware 
of all the circumstances connected with the transaction, and sanctioned 
witness's conduct. This was the only matter actually presented against 
him by Mr. Lever at the former trial. It made not the slightest difference 
to witness personally whether one coal or the other was supplied. The 
only effect of the change was the inconvenience caused him by having to 
test the Bleasby coal in order to report to the Chairman. There was no 
truth in any insinuation about “lining” his pockets, and no attempt was 
made to prove the insinuation. The matter utterly collapsed, and Mr. 
Lever never attempted to maintain his statement. itness had not the 
slightest notion of what was meant by the remarks as to fraud and corrup- 
tion, and any allegation to this effect wasa malicious invention. 

Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., was called, and his examination commenced 
by Mr. Surron. On an intimation from the Bench, however, the evidence 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Appison said this was the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Gut ty said he did not intend to call any evidence at the present 
stage, because there were several summonses, and as to some of them 
there undoubtedly was evidence which, in any event, would make it neces- 
sary for the Bench to leave the case fora jury. It was certainly of no use 
—especially when he could not deal authoritatively with his case upon all 
the summonses, but with only one of them at most—and it would be very 
improper, to deal with the matter piecemeal. But he submitted that there 
was, as regarded one of the summonses—that by the Gas Committee—no 
case to be presented to the jury. 

The Stipenprary concurred. 

Mr. GuLLy (continuing) said that as regarded the Committee, the tele- 
grams no doubt would be in his Worship’s recollection. As regarded the 
other cases, the other side had taken a course which was not a common 
one, and not in many cases a fair one; and it certainly was a course 
which was most unfair in this particular case. They had produced a lon 
correspondence following the first telegram of Mr. Lever, and they 
a great part of their case and evidence of the imputations and knowled 
and animus of Mr. Lever in what he did, and of his intentions in the 
imputations he was supposed to be making, upon this correspondence. 
Mr. Hunter, being the person who was bringing this charge in order, as he 
would say, to clear his character, and intending to use a long correspond- 
ence for the purpose of imputing motive, did not, by the course he was 
taking, give the defendant an opportunity of going into the box to state 
his case, but brought these criminal proceedings, and closed Mr. Lever’s 
mouth—at the same time taking the opportunity of imputing to Mr. Lever 
criminal intentions from his own correspondence. This was an extremely 
unusual and very unfortunate course for any person or public body to take. 
He would like to say a word or two on matters of prejudice that had been 
imported into the case. As regarded Mr. Hunter, Mr. Lever had always 
said that among the officials in the employ of the Gas Committee (of which 
Mr. Hunter was the principal) there had been jobbery and robbery—that 
there had been corrupt practices going on, to the great loss of the Corpo- 
ration ; and people were quite aware that there often was a great deal of 
jobbery going on which was not of the honest, straightforward character 
that the people who were guilty of it often tried to persuade themselves 
it was. It was quite possible that there were persons in the employ of the 
Corporation who were doing this kind of thing. This was what Mr. Lever 
had complained about, and what he had said was objectionable, and the 
cause of great loss to the Corporation. One instance that came to Mr. 
Lever’s knowledge was in connection with the Bestwood Colliery ; and the 
explanation given of this at the time was accepted by Mr. Lever. After- 
wards Mr. Lever had reason to believe that it was not the true one; and 
indeed, it would turn out that Mr. Hunter had that day not given the real 
explanation, which came to Mr. Lever’s knowledge after he had made the 
apology, and Mr. Lever at the proper time would make known that 
information, and would, as far as possible, substantiate it. He (Mr. Gully) 
believed Mr. Lever would be able to go a long way towards substantiating 
the charges he had made against the officials of the Corporation. 

Mr. Appison : Could you tell us which officials ? 

Mr. Gutty: The jury will have to decide; they will have to decide two 
questions upon these summonses. They will have to say whether or not 
this language is defamatory—and, as to some of it, they will have very 
little difficulty upon that point; and they will also have to say to whom 
the language applies. 

Mr. Appison said Mr. Gully did not intend to call any witnesses, and he 
therefore had no right to say that Mr. Lever had evidence that would 
justify the charges made against the officials of the Corporation, especially 
- he —— not say what the charges were, and against whom they were 

irected. 

Mr. Gutty said there were reasons why he could not go into the matter 
then. If it was the desire of Mr. Hunter and of the Corporation that the 

inquiry should be a full and proper one, it was absolutely necessary that 
further time should be given to the defendant to get up his evidence. 
The libel complained of was written on the 2nd and the 21st of December ; 
and it was only on the 14th of Janu that the summons was issued, 
and then the hearing was adjourned. The Assizes were to begin imme- 
diately, and there was not time to get up evidence in such a way that 
the case could be fully gone into. In this event the object of the pro- 
secution would not be attained, because there would not be a full inquiry, 
which ‘he presumed was what the complainants invited. the com- 

lainants brought a civil action, the case could not possibly have been 

eard before next July; and he now asked that instead of the defendant 
being committed for trial at the present Assizes, the case should be left 
over until the following Assizes. If this was not done, the defendant would 
not have an opportunity of giving a full and fair answer to thecharge. On 
behalf of Mr. Tren. he entirely repudiated the suggestion that he had tried 
to avoid publicity on this occasion ; and he pointed out that Mr. Lever 
had always adhered to the course of conduct he first _——— in “> 
have the matter brought before the Council in the most public way possible. 
Whatever view the Mayor, under the advice of the Town Clerk, might take 





on the question, it was certain that the matter could easily have been 
brought belere some meeting of the Town Council. When, in June, 1880, 
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Mr. Lever made a complaint as to the conduct of the officials, a meeting of 
the Gas Committee was at once called, and the matter was dealt with; and 
there was no reason why a similar course should not have been adopted in 
the present case. No step was taken to enable Mr. Lever to proceed pub- 
licly ; and the object of the complainants seemed to have been rather to 
invite Mr. Lever to write some letter which would have been useful to 
them in we gag instituted against him. Any ingsiy into this matter 
must be dealt with by another tribunal; and all he to ask at present 
was that it should be dealt with at such a time as would enable the defen- 
dant to have a fair trial. 

The Stipenp1ary said the application had better be made to the Judge at 
the Assizes, because the case was completed so far as that Court was con- 
cerned. Of course, it was to be expected that some time would be required 
in which to get all the evidence for the defence. 

Mr. Appison remarked that, over and over again in the letters, Mr. Lever 
had declared he had all the evidence to prove the charges he had made. 

Mr. GULLY said this was so; but Mr. Lever was not a lawyer. 

The Streenprary: I have decided to send the case to the Assizes. 

Mr. Appison said that as the Court had declared that there was no case 
on the summons issued on behalf of the Gas Committee, it would be 
satisfactory if Mr. Gully would say that he had nothing to say against the 
Committee. If he would not, he (Mr. Addison) would ask to be bound over 
to prosecute on that summons also. 

Mr. Guuxy said he had already stated that in his opinion the libel was 
not directed against the Committee. 

Mr. Appison said this would not dofor him. He desired that Mr. Gully, 
on behalf of Mr. Lever, should distinctly state that he did not make any 
imputation against the Committee. 

Mr. GuLLy again said that the statement made by Mr. Lever was never 
intended to impute anything to the Committee. No charge was made 
against the Committee. 

The Srrpenp1ky said the Magistrates were unanimously of opinion that 
all imputations against the Committee had been withdrawn. 

Mr. Appison: Well, that is sufficient. 

The defendant was then committed for trial at the Assizes, and was 
bound over in his own recognizances of £500 to surrender when called 
upon. 


WEST BROMWICH POLICE COURT.—Sarturpay, Jan. 15. 
(Before Messrs. Kenrick, Harpine, and NETTLEFOLD.) 
STONE UV. SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
THE REINSTATEMENT OF ROADS AFTER MAIN-LAYING OPERATIONS. 

To-day the South Staffordshire Water-Works Company were summoned 
by Mr. J. B. Stone, of Erdington, the owner of Arthur Street and Boulton 
Road, West Bromwich, for having, in the years 1882, 1883, and 1884, opened 
and broken up the soil of the roads mentioned, and thereafter unneces- 
sarily delayed the completion of the work, and omitted to reinstate and 
make good the roads within the space of six months. The plaintiff claimed 
£26 15s. 7d. as the cost of executing the work, and damages for loss and 
annoyance consequent upon the non-letting of the ground by reason of the 
refusal of the West Bromwich Corporation to take over the streets in the 
condition in which the Company’s servants left them. 

Mr. Hueco Youne appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Rocrers for the 
defendants. . 

Mr. Rocers raised a preliminary objection as to the jurisdiction of the 
Court; and contended that as the roads in question had not been taken 
over by the = authorities, and were still private roads, the justices 
had no jurisdiction. 

The Bench overruled the objection until the facts of the case were 
before them. 

Mr. Youne said the streets referred to were laid out by Mr. Stone in 
1882, for the purpose of converting the land into building estates. It was 
perfectly true that they were not highways in point of law, although dedi- 
cated to the public use. His client applied to the Town Council to take 
over the streets and put them in a condition required by the Act before 
they could be taken over by the local authority. Before the local authority 
took over the streets, the Water Company came upon the scene and laid 
their mains, broke up the roads, and filled up the trenches without 

aying any regard to where the stones and Rowley rag which formed the 
oundation of the road were laid. This was in 1884, and the streets 
had been dedicated to the use of the public two years previously. The 
Company entered the streets without giving Mr. Seems any notice; and 
the road was not reinstated. The taking over of the street was thus 
delayed for two years. The plaintiff claimed penalties for 57 days at 
£5 per day; but it was within the discretion of the Bench to modify 
these penalties. He asked their Worships to consider the delay the 
plaintiff had suffered, and the fact that he did the work himself at 
a cost of £26 15s.7d. He further pointed out that the plaintiff had also 
incurred expenses to a considerable amount which could not be included 
in the cost of reinstatement which by the Act of Parliament they were 
entitled to come to the Court and claim. It was estimated that there 
were costs aocenting to at least £20 or £30 which could not be mentioned 
in the summons; and in giving a verdict and estimating the penalties, he 
hoped the Bench would recoup Mr, Stone. 

Mr. J. H. Hawkes, Architect and Surveyor, was called to corroborate the 
learned Counsel’s statement. He said when the streets were completed in 
1882, Mr. Eayrs, the Borough Surveyor, expressed himself satisfied with 
the state of the roads; but the Corporation were at that time unable to 
take over the roads. The streets were, however, thrown open for traffic 
before the gg commenced laying their mains. They opened up 
295 yards of road. When in 1885 the Corporation were in a position to 
declare them public highways, Mr. Eayrs declined to recommend them for 
acceptance until the trenches were properly filled up.. The Company were 
requested on several occasions to do the work, so that the streets might be 
declared public highways; and as they did not do the work the plaintiff 
caused it to be done. 

After hearing several witnesses for the prosecution and the defence, the 
Bencu gave a verdict for the plaintiff for £26 15s. 7d., the cost of reinstating 
the roads, and £50 penalties—being 10 days at the rate of £5 a day. 











Tue Opposition TO THE WaLTon Gas But.—Another public meetin 
has been held—this time at Hersham—to protest against the propos 
extension of the Walton Gas Company’s works; and a resolution was 
passed to support the action of the Hersham Ratepayers’ Association in 
opposing the Company’s Bill in Parliament. The Surrey Advertiser, 
referring to the matter, suggests the withdrawal of the Bill, and the con- 
sideration of the whole subject de novo with the local representatives 
appointed at recent meetings. The writer thinks that an “agreement would 
probably result, and then next year a Bill might be framed which would 
meet and remove all reasonable objections, Unless something in this way 
is done, and done promptly. the matter must evidently be fought out to 
the bitter end, not only by Waltonians, but by the inhabitants of the other 
parishes whose interests are so heavily threatened.” 
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THE LONDON COAL DUES. 


Tue METROPOLITAN BoaRD AND THE CoRPORATION OF London ox 
: THEIR DEFENCE. 

The following letter has been addressed to the Chancellor of the Ry. 
chequer (the Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen) on the subject of the London (qj 
Dues, by the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works (Sir, Jame, 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Bart., M.P.) and the Chairman of the Coal, Corn, ang 
Finance Committee of the Corporation (Mr. E. J. Stoneham) :— 

Sir,—Your predecessor in office [Lord Randolph Churchill] was goog 
enough on the 18th of November to receive a deputation from the Metro. 
politan Board of Works and the ny carnay of London on the subject of , 
proposal to renew the London Coal Duties for a further term of year+ 
As the remarks made by his Lordship to the deputation were to a great 
extent directed to a criticism of the Board’s position with respect to the 
ratepayers and its financial administration, is has been thought well tp 
address to you a few observations on the remarks then made. 

Alluding to the coal duties as a tax on a necessary of life, his Lordshj 
intimated his opinion that the impost bore With special hardship upon the 
poorer classes, and that they would be benefited by its abolition. This is, 
view which the Board and the Corporation have on previous occasions 
endeavoured to controvert by showing that, although in theory the con. 
sumers of an article must be held ultimately to pay all the charges upon 
it, yet, looking to the very small quantities in which coal is general] 
bought by the poorer classes, it is almost impossible that the tax can 
make any difference in the price they pay. His Lordship, however, 
stated that nothing would induce him, at Te gc from any information 
he possessed, to believe that the abolition of the duties would not sensibly 
and rapidly decrease the price of coal to the masses of the people. Whai- 
ever the theory on the subject may be, practically it has been found that 
where coal is retailed in fractions of a hundredweight to the poorer 
classes, no difference in price exists whether the locality be situate within 
or without the taxable area. It may be further noticed that in several 
localities outside the area coal, even when bought in large quantities, is no 
cheaper than in oes subject to the duties. It is a fact, also, that since 
the imposition of the coal duties in their present form and amount, the 
price of coal on the London market has ranged as high as 45s. and as low 
as 14s. per ton, which shows that other influences than the duties of 134.4 
ton are materially affecting the price of coal. 

His Lordship further (with a view, no doubt, to emphasizing as far as 
possible the magnitude of the impost) stated that it was a tax of 1s. ld.a 
ton on coal of the value of 6s. to 8s. at the pit’s mouth. Upon this we 
would point out that the taxis not levied upon coal at the — mouth, bat 
upon coal brought into the Metropolitan police district. The proper way, 
therefore, of estimating the proportion of the impost to the value of the 
article taxed is to consider it, not with reference to the value of the coal at 
the pit’s mouth, but to its value at the time and in the place where the 
duties are levied, as the duties constitute a tax of 1s. 1d. upon coal increased 
in value by the freight and other charges incurred in bringing it to London. 
Upon coal of the a kind—viz., that which costs from 3s. to 4s. at the 
pit’s mouth—his Lordship expressed the opinion that the duty amounted 
to a prohibitive tax ; that is to say, that it prevented the importation inte 
London of the cheaper kinds of coal which might otherwise be consumed 
by the less wealthy classes. A large quantity of coal sold at this price, 
and even lower, at the pit’s mouth, is already brought into London; but 
the fact is well known that such cheap kinds of coal as those to which his 
oa referred are quite unfit for domestic purposes, and are never 80 
used. 

His Lordship proceeded to observe that, before a Government could 
make itself a party to the renewal of such a tax, it should be in a position 
to show a case of overwhelming urgency for expenditure to be met by the 
proceeds of the tax; and he intimated that the Metropolitan Board was 
not in a position to show such a case. The Board, on the other hand, 
thinks that there is such a case; in which opinion the Corporation entirely 
concurs. The Board is now called upon to incur fresh expenditure of 
enormous amount for at least two objects considered by the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis to be of overwhelming urgency—that is to say, the purifica- 
tion of the sewage of the Metropolis before it passes into the Thames, and 
the provision of means of transit across the river for the inhabitants of 
the populous districts north and south of the Thames below London 
Bridge. The Corporation, also, is ps | continually called upon for 
expenditure in connection with street and other improvements, and for 
the preservation of open spaces, the necessity for which is ever on the 
increase. 

Twenty years ago the Board completed a great undertaking which had 
for its object the interception of sewage from the Thames in the Metro- 
politan area. This great work, the cost of which, with the subsequent 
construction of some additional main sewers, was more than 6} millions, 
has effected an immense sanitary improvement in the Metropolis ; and has, 
until recently, satisfied public requirements. The standard of public 
sanitary arrangements is, however, now considerably higher than it was; 
and the Board is called upon by the report of the Royal Commission, and 
by the demand of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, to 
eltect a thorough purification of the whole of the vast volume of Metro- 
politan sewage before it passes into the Thames. This work, upon which 
the Board is now entering, will entail an expenditure in the first outlay of 
£750,000, and an annual expenditure, including interest on capital, of 
about £120,000. : 

The Board has further resolved to apply to Parliament next session for 
power to form, at a cost of £1,250,000, a subway or tunnel under the river 
at Blackwall, for the Bp 0 of placing in direct communication with one 
another two busy and populous parts of London, which are now divided 
almost as effectually as if they were many miles apart. On each side of 
the river are important industries needing accommodation for their 
traffic. Manufacturers and traders having to send their goods from the 
north to the south side, or vice versd, are now een to send them man 
miles out of the way through tortuous and crowded thoroughfares, entall- 
ing great loss of time and consequent expense. The working en a whose 
dwellings are on one side are mulcted in a heavy proportion of their wages— 
often as much as 1s. a week—in crossing to their places of work on the other; 
and so the loss and inconvenience arising from the absence of proper means 
of transit are felt by all classes. The aggregate yearly loss thus entailed—a 
great part of which falls upon working people—is undoubtedly more than 
equal to the amount raised by the coal duties ; and it appears to the Board 


and the Corporation that the provision of means of communication be- - 


tween two populous and industrial districts of London now divided will 
more than counterbalance any objection to the renewal of the duties. 
Other urgent improvements are also required, as the Board has on pre 
vious occasions pointed out to the Treasury. 





* See Journal, Vol, XLVIIL., p. 931, 
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His Lordship alluded to the hardship of the coal duties upon manufac- 
turers in London, and suggested that they were seriously handicapped by 
tax. It may be observed, however, that what handicaps aaa ad 
pannfacturers, as compared with their competitors carrying on similar 
jndustries in the North, is rather their distance from the coal-fields, and 
the higher price of coal consequent on heavy freights, than their subjec- 
tion to the London Coal Duties. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Metropolitan Local Government inquired into this subject in 
1966, and reported that “ although evidence has been given by some wit- 
as to the unfair incidence of the tax upon their particular trades, 
or Committee have no reason to believe that the existence of the coal 
ynd wine duties has exercised a prejudicial effect upon any of the indus- 
tries alleged to suffer by their imposition.” Moreover, some of the largest 
payers of the duties are to be found among the manufacturers in the 
eastern districts; and it was stated to the Board some time ago, by a 
deputation of manufacturers who were then before the Board be Be for 
the establishment of means of transit across the river, that, whatever 
their objections to the coal duties, they would willingly see them renewed 
if that were a condition of their obtaining the needed facilities for their 
traffic. It must also be borne in mind that the manufacturers pass their 
numerous carts, drays, and waggons through the improved streets and 
over the bridges of the Metropolis, almost all of which have been either 
erected or freed from toll out of the coal and wine duties. If it were not 
for the through communications provided out of the duties, the manufac- 
turers could not with profit and advantage conduct their businesses within 
the Metropolitan area. 

A further objection pointed out by his Lordship was that the duties 
were levied upon a large area beyond the boundaries of the Metropolis, 
and that thus many persons contributed to Metropolitan resources who 
had no control over the expenditure, and could not said to be directl 
benefited by it. In the first place, we would remind you that the inhabi- 
tants of the other districts referred to are already reaping a direct benefit 
from the duties, inasmuch as by means of them they have for many 
ears past enjoyed the use of their own bridges free from toll; the tolls 

ving been extinguished by money raised by the Board and the Corpo- 
ration in anticipation of the proceeds of the duties for the year 1888. In 
the next place, it is indisputable that the inhabitants of these districts, 

and ever-increasing numbers of whom carry on their business and 
make their money in London, derive advantages from all Metropolitan 
expenditure in facilitating traffic and removing impediments thereto. This 
argument applies also to manufacturers and others in the districts outside, 
who send their goods and market produce into London, and have the 
benefit of all the costly street improvements and the extinction of bridge 
tolls, upon which the Board and Corporation have in recent years expended 
so many millions of money. 

It seems right again to call attention, as was done in a letter from the 
Board to the Treasury on Nov. 2, 1883, to one or two incidental conse- 
quences which would follow on a cessation of the coal duties. The Metro- 
politan Gas Companies (which, with the extraordinary privileges conceded 
to them by Parliament, are now paying to their shareholders dividends 
amounting in some cases to as much as 13 and even 15 per cent.) would 
save probably £60,000 a year, after the price of coke is taken into con- 
sideration ; and, although part of this sum might go towards reducing the 
price of gas, a considerable portion of it would be applied to increasing the 
already very large profits of the shareholders. The saving cfiected by the 
Water Companies through the cessation of the coal duties would all go to 
the shareholders ; and the increased profit thus made would probably in a 
few years have to be bought back, at a cost of many years’ purchase, by 
some representative authority on behalf of the public. 

The objection, however, to the renewal of the coal duties which his 
Lordship stated to be, in his opinion, the most serious was the insidious 
nature (as he termed it) of the impost, and which he explained to mean its 
deleterious effect upon the maintenance of any standard of financial 
economy. It enabled the Board, he said, to borrow money with a light 
heart, to undertake colossal enterprises, and to pay the interest on the 
borrowed money easily; the capital, however, thus easily borrowed being 
charged upon the rates. The Board and Corporation have, it is true, 
undertaken and successfully carried out enterprises which may well be 
termed colossal—such as the main drainage of London, the embankment of 
the Thames, the construction of the Holborn Viaduct, and the formation 
of other new thoroughfares running through the heart of the Metropolis. 
These colossal enterprises, however, have all been undertaken, with the 
sanction of Parliament, to meet urgent public needs, and have, indeed, in 
many cases been pressed upon the Board and the Corporation by the 
Government or by Parliament itself. So urgent have some of these 
undertakings been considered that Her Majesty’s Treasury has not hesi- 
tated in former years, with the approval of Parliament, to guarantee the 
large loans which the Board was obliged to raise for them. Since the year 
1869, however, there has been no need of a Governinent guarantee—the 

ard’s financial arrangements having been placed upon such a sound and 
satisfactory footing that the Board has been able to raise money upon 
terms almost as easy as the State itself; and the Board ventures to think 
that the fact that money is so raised is the best proof that its financial 
ttheponiie is sound and prudent, and such as to secure the confidence 

ublic. 
‘ There is, it is submitted, nothing insidious in the nature of the coal 
uties. It is perfectly well known to the Government, to Parliament, and 
to the ratepayers of the Metropolis at large that part of the Board's and 
the Corporation’s revenue is derived from the coal duties. The accounts 
Ge sudited by public auditors, laid before Parliament and the Treasury, 

‘ways open to public inspection, and continually the subject of public 
ev ; and neither body enters upon great expenditure or borrows with 
alighter heart because the coal duties form part of its revenue than it 
= if all its resources were the result of direct taxation. 

: rom some of his Lordship’s remarks, and particularly from that above 
relerred to—viz., that the Board pays the interest on borrowed money 
= the proceeds of duties on coal, but that the capital is charged upon 

€ rates—the Board infers that his Lordship is under a misapprehension 
b to the application of these duties. Originally granted to the Board for 
tay ag of special works, they have, since the passing of the Board’s 

18 Act, in the year 1869, and under the authority of that Act (which 
Provided that the cost of t Metropolitan improvements should be 
vr over 60 years) formed a part of the Board’s general revenue, out of 
th . not only current expenditure, but the interest and sinking fund of 
ti @ Board's debt is provided for. As the case stands, therefore, the cessa- 
bo of the duties will and must be accompanied by a large increase in the 
the even if no fresh works are entered upon. His Lordship’s suggestion, 

Telore, that, as an alternative to the increase of the Board’s rate, the 

might refrain from embarking upon new expenditure will be seen 


to be inapplicable, 
uordship dwelt at some len upon the present and probable 
future indebtedness of the Board, Ea ps naw tor the he of his 


ont, figures which were contained in a letter from the Treasury 
nea € Board on Aug. 30, 1883. On Nov. 2, 1883, however, the Board 
© a reply to that letter, showing that the Treasury had imputed to 





the Board a debt much higher than that for which the Board was really 
responsible, and stating what the Board’s net debt and the proportion 
of the debt to the rateable value of the Metropolis really were. The 
Board apprehends that his Lordship’s attention can hardly have been 
directed to that reply, or he would scarcely have stated that the Board’s 
debt in the year 1 amounted to 19 millions sterling, when the Board 
had clearly shown that in the year 1883 its net indebtedness was only 
£14,815,000. When, moreover, his Lordship proceeded to state that it 
was estimated by the Treasury that by the end of 1889 the Board’s 
debt would have been raised to 35 millions of money, the Board was, 
and is at a loss to conceive by what method of calculation such a 
result could be arrived at. The net debt of the Board was, as above 
stated, in 1883 somewhat under 15 millions. It is now rather more than 
17 millions ; and by the end of the year 1889 it will, in all probability, be 
less than 20 millions. 

The Treasury, in putting the Board’s debt three years ago at 19 millions, 
had, no doubt, among other things, added to the net debt the considerable 
sums which are annually raised through the meen regpry & of the Board 
by the other local authorities and administrative bodies of the Metropolis. 

oney is raised by the Board, as the Treasury is aware, for all the follow- 
ing bodies:—The School Board for London, the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the vestries and district boards, the boards of guardians, burial 
boards, and other local authorities; and also, under an Act of this year, 
for the Metropolitan Police. Each of these bodies pays the interest on and 
makes annual payments in respect of the principal of the debt, so as to 
provide for its extinction within the number of years sanctionéd by the re- 
spective controlling departments of the State in each case. Itis wall know’ 
that boards of guardians have in recent years been required, by the Local 
Government Board, to spend hundreds of thousands of pounds for pro- 
viding accommodation under the Poor Laws. The guardians are com- 
pelled to borrow the money. They do so on the most favourable terms 
through the medium of the Board’s consolidated stock. The gross debt of 
the Board is thus increased year by year for purposes not its own ; and the 
= debt thus swollen is quoted to the Board as a proof of the necessity 

or more prudence and for the watchful supervision of another department 
of the State. 

His Lordship was of opinion that the Board should propound to the 
Treasury a scheme of its future financial policy; that it should state the 
amount which it considers it permissible to add yearly to the debt, the 
proportion which the debt should bear to property charged with it, and 
the margin to be left for unforeseen demands. The Board ventures to 
think that this is a requirement which in the terms stated could not be 
complied with, or, if complied with, could not possibly be adhered to 
How could the Board have foreseen in the year 1883, when the Treasury 
first suggested the preparation of such a scheme, that before three years 
had ela the Board would be called upon, and even urged by the Secre- 
tary of State, to spend an enormous sum of money upon the purification of 
the London sewage? Or how can it foresee all the costly works which, as 
has frequently been the case, it may be called upon by the Government, or 
by Parliament, to undertake ? hen, moreover, @ t work has been 
begun, it is to the interest of the public, and of al concerned, that it 
should be carried quickly to completion, and not be made to extend over a 
number of years in conformity with some “scheme of future financial 
policy” fixing a particular amount which it is “ permissible to add yearly 
to the debt.” 

The sufficient answer to all the challenges of the policy and prudence of 
the Board’s past and present financial administration seems to be this— 
the Metropolitan consolidated rate, the proceeds of which, in con junction 
with the 9d. coal and the wine duties, defray the whole of the Board's ——- 
diture, including the interest on the debt and the provision of a sinking 
fund sufficient to insure the extinction of the debt within the time pre- 
scribed by the Legislature, has never exceeded 7d. in the pound. It is 
hardly any higher now than it was 20 years ago—in the year 1867. Yet, 
out of the revenue thus raised, a sufficient sum is added yearly to the 
sinking fund to enable the whole of the debt to be paid off by the years 
1929 and 1941 respectively. 

The Board regrets that his Lordship should have thought it necessary, 
in dealing with the proposal put before him, to call in question the repre- 
sentative character of the Board as the governing authority of the Metro- 
polis. ‘Che Board does not feel called upon to offer any defence or justifi- 
cation of itself upon this head. It was not the author of, nor is it in Hm | 
way responsible for its constitution. It was the Legislature which call 
the Board into existence, and which constituted it in such sort as in its 
wisdom it considered best adapted for the purposes to be served. It is the 
Legislature also which has from time to time intrusted to the Board the 
various functions which it is called upon to discharge, and which has 
authorized every one of the undertakings upon which his Lordship con- 
siders that the Board embarks with so light a heart. That the Board 
is, however, not quite so inconsiderate as his Lordship would seem 
to suppose, could ss shown, if necessary, by instances in which respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown have urged upon, or suggested to the 
Board undertakings which the soars ae and regard for the 
interests of the ratepayers have prevented it from entering upon. The 
Board’s attitude, indeed, has frequently to be one of resistance to calls for 
increased expenditure. The great outlay of nearly 14 millions, under the 
Artisans’, &c., Dwellings Improvement Acts, has really been pressed cae 
the Board by Parliament and by the Home Department as the controlling 
authority. Upon occasions when the Government rae that the Board 
should undertake some new duty, nothing is heard of the Board’s imper- 
fect representative character. But when the Board asks the assistance of 
the Government in obtaining, for the purpose of the great works urged 
upon it, the continuance of an impost which for the most part has, in 
some form or other, existed for centuries, and which in the past has largel 
been the means of enabling the great improvements in London to be carrie 
out, what is considered to be the defective constitution of the Board is 
assigned as a reason for refusing the aid it seeks. 

His Lordship appeared to entertain the idea that the alternatives of local 
taxation in the Metropolis are the indirect taxes on coal and wine, and a 
charge upon “the property in the Metropolis.” He said, inter alia : “ All 
that immense debt which might be incurred by the end of 1889—all that 
must ultimately be charged upon the property in the Metropolis.” Again, 
his Lordship said: “No doubt the effect of these duties is to relieve the 

ropertied classes and to impose a burden on the classes who cannot be 
Srensibed as propertied classes.” The same idea was reiterated by his 
Lordship again and again. . 

The Board and the Corporation desire to point out a fallacy which 
underlies all these remarks, and deprives them of any weight which they 
might appear to possess. The alternatives of local taxation in the 
Metropolis, while the law remains as at present, are not between the 
duties in question and a tax on property, or the propertied classes, but 
between those duties and rates upon the occupation of shops, manufac- 
tories, and dwellings. It is only in a very limited sense that property 
contributes directly to Metropolitan taxation; and, indeed, a vast portion 
of property, both real and personal, does not contribute at all. His 





Lordship evidently overlooked the fact that there is no tax in aid of local 
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vernment in the nature of an income-tax, much less of a property tax. 
fied there been such a tax, it might have been fairly argued that the 
coal duties were levied in relief of the ‘‘ propertied classes.” 

We do not desire to express any opinion as to the principles of taxa- 
tion which the Legislature has thought fit to adopt; but we feel con- 
strained to point out that, while there are many millions’ worth of 

roperty in Great Britain which does not bear any portion of the bur- 
Sent of local taxation, it is fallacious, not to say incorrect, for his 
Lordship to assert that the question at issue lies between an indirect 
tax on coal and wine and a charge on the “ property in the Metropolis.” 

In many respects the rating of shops and dwellings bears with great 
severity on the occupiers. We may even go further, and affirm that in 
some parts of the Metropolis, and under some conditions, the rating of 
occupiers, so far from reaching the “ propertied classes,” bears rather upon 
tradesmen and others struggling to obtain a living for themselves and 
families. While this is the case, the owners of property benefit by its 
increased value, arising from street improvements and free communica- 
tions; but they contribute nothing directly to local burdens, and can be 
reached only, while the law remains as at present, by an indirect tax or 
taxes. 

In conclusion, the Board and Corporation venture respectfully to sub- 
mit that the inhabitants of the Metropolis—the persons mostly concerned 
—view with favour the renewal of the duties, for indispensable works, 
improvements, and open spaces; and they trust that you, Sir, may see 
your way to advising Her Majesty’s Government to assist the two bodies, 
representing as they do the whole of the Metropolis, in obtaining an 
impartial inquiry by a Committee of the House of Commons. 





THE GAS SUPPLY OF MUSSELBURGH. 


Tue Town CounciL anp THE Locat Gas Compantes’ APPLICATIONS 
TO PARLIAMENT. 

The Musselburgh Town Council met last Tuesday to consider what 
policy they would adopt with reference to the Edinburgh Gas Company’s 
Bill and the Musselburgh Gas Company’s Provisional Order. Since their 
previous meeting members had had time to peruse both measures, and 
came prepared with a definite policy. Provost Keir, who presided, said 
there was not a very great difference between the Bill and the Order, 
except as to the _ of gas. The Musselburgh Company would supply 
gas at 3s. 9d., and the Edinburgh Company at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
and the quality was to be much the same—the Edinburgh gas being of 
24-candle, and the Musselburgh gas of 22-candle power. It was to be 
observed, however, that the Edinburgh Company asked power to alter the 
illuminating power if desired. A great portion of the Bill required to be 
read in conjunction with the General Gas Acts. He thought a strict hand 
should be kept over the Edinburgh Company with regard to the powers 
they asked to break up strests without consent. This did not come out at 
all clearly in the Bill; but it might be contained in the General Acts. The 
Clerk (Mr. Macfarlane) having read the portions of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, which apply to the subject, Provost Keir proceeded to remark that 
permission to break up streets was apparently not required, but the Com- 
pany were to restore the streets to their former condition, subject to compen- 
sation ; and this was all they could expect. On looking through the Order of 
the Musselburgh Company, he saw that it incorporated a great part of the 
Gas-Works Clauses Acts. Mr. Gordon pointed out that the Edinburgh Com- 
pany proposed a sliding scale of price. Bailie Low said this was true; but 
the right way to look at the matter was that they might buy up the 
Masselburgh Company’s undertaking, while they could never acquire that 
of the Edinburgh me ee The Provost said the local Company had 
acceded to nearly everything the Council had asked of them. It was now 
for the Council to determine what they should do. If they lodged a petition 
against the Bill, this would give them locus standi in the event of their 
wishing to oppose in Parliament, though they need not appear unless they 
chose. They would remember that they had already given their consent 
to the Order of the Musselburgh Company. In his opinion it was in the 
interest of the burgh that they should petition against the Edinburgh 
Company’s Bill; and accordingly he would move—‘ That a petition be 
presented to Parliament at the instance of the Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council, as such, and as representing the community of the burgh, and at 
the instance of the Police Commissioners and Local Authority, against 
the Bill introduced into Parliament by the Edinburgh Gas Company, on 
the grounds (1) that the Bill was lodged without any notice to the Council 
or authorities, and without their approval or consent; and (2) that the 
Council and Local Authority wish to reserve power to take over the 
gas-works in the burgh, or to erect new works, and on other grounds to be 
afterwards stated.” Mr. Smith seconded the motion. Mr. Sharp said 
that, judging from the opposition the Edinburgh Company’s Bill had 
met at the hands of the Edinburgh Corporation, there must be something 
very objectionable about it. He thought that, in order to strengthen the 
hands of their own Company, they might petition in favour of their 
Order, as well as against the Edinburgh Company’s Bill. He moved the 
adoption of a rider to this effect. Bailie Low said that when the time 

came they could do this. Mr. Sharp replied that to petition would not cost 
them anything; and it might be better to do it now, because it would 
have the effect of strengthening the application by the local Company. 
The Provost put it to the members whether it would not be better to wait. 
Bailie Low said that the Edinburgh Gas Company might petition against 
the Musselburgh Company’s Order; and if the latter Company went to 
Parliament with the sanction and support of the Council, it would pro- 
bably strengthen their position. The Provost thought this would be tan- 
tamount to petitioning against the Edinburgh Bill, which they did not 
pro todo. His motion simply was that they should petition against 
the Edinburgh Bill, in order that they might have locus standi at some 
future time. Mr. —— said he understood the wish of the Council to be 
that the Musselburgh Company should supply them with gas ; and if they 
wanted this, the Council should do all they could to enable the Company 
to get their Order. The Provost agreed that at present they thought the 
Musselburgh Company might best provide the supply of gas; but, he 
added, — might hear something different later on. He thought they 
might hold by his motion in the meantime. Bailie Mackinlay wished to 
know what advantage they obtained from the local Company which they 
would not get from the Edinburgh Company. He said he had been look- 
ing over the Bill and the Order, and there did not seem to be any differ- 
ence between them—the one appeared to be nearly a reprint of the other. 
Mr. Gordon explained that the difference lay in this—that they might 
yurchase the Musselburgh works, but not the Edinburgh works. Bailie 
ackinlay thought they should support the Company which held out the 
best inducements to them. The Provost explained that if the Edinburgh 
Company’s Bill were to pass, the Company would, under their powers, 
“snuff out” the Musselburgh Company. Mr. Mackenzie seconded Mr. 
Sharp’s rider to the Provost’s motion, and, after a few further remarks, 
both motions were adopted together. . 





Mr. T. A. Eptson, the electrician, whose serious illness was referred to 
in the JouRNAL last week, is now reported to be out of danger. 














THE EDINBURGH GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 


We have been favoured by Mr. J. K. Watson, the Treasurer ang 
ger of the Edinburgh Gaslight Company, with a copy or general 
ment issued on Monday last week to the Company’s shareholders ip yj 
of the Bill to be promoted by them in the ensuing session of Pari 
The Board point out that, in accordance with the Standing Orden d 
both Houses of Parliament, the Bill will require to be submitted to ® meet, 
ing of the shareholders after it has been read for the first time in either 
House ; and the Directors, in ordinary circumstances, would have deferrei 
giving explanations regarding the measure until that meeting. But as it 
is evident that a great deal of misconception prevails regarding the Objecty 
of the Bill, the Directors think it right to submit a general statement 
the subject, of which the following is the substance :— 

For several years past the Directors have felt that there was 
necessity for their being empowered to erect new works, owing to the ci. 
cumstance that the demand for gas was growing with such rapidity thy 
manifestly it would soon be impossible to meet it in the limited space at thei 
command. Two years ago they consulted Mr. George Livesey; and th, 
necessity for new works could not be better shown than by one or tm 
sentences from the report which he submitted. Speaking of the crowig 


state of the existing works, he says: ‘‘ The remodelling of the works ne whicl 
not be considered, as I cannot advise you to entertain the possibility of re0er 
meeting the probable increase by extensions and alterations of they 1000 
works.” And again, after estimating the increase likely soon requiring p “sha 
be provided for, he says: “I must confess I do not see how this can infor 
met on the existing works for more than a year or two.” The pri light 
purpose for which the Company is established is to supply gas; and liam 
enable it to perform this duty, it is necessary that additional works shoul stan 
be erected. As, however, the Company already hold property to almost oal 
the full extent authorized by existing Acts, no other course was open bit te 


to go to Parliament for authority to acquire additional land, and at th itit 
same time to raise such additional capital as might be required for the pur. p 
chase of the land and the erection of the works. 

Since the Company was last in Parliament two public statutes have bee 
passed, embodying the powers and obligations and the restrictions affecting 
gas companies generally—viz., the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and th 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871; and Parliament, since these Acts wer 
passed, has required every gas company which came for additional powen 
to adopt them, and has also, in the interests of the public, usually imposed 
some other restrictions. The Edinburgh Company are at present regu. 
lated by three Private Acts, passed respectively in the years 1818, 18%, 
and 1840. The Directors, after careful consideration, came to the opinion 
that on going to Parliament they ought voluntarily to surrender the 
privileges conferred by these Acts, to come under the General Acts, and 
to accept such other restrictions as Parliament had been accustomed, 
according to recent usage, to impose upon gas companies ; and the Bill has 
been framed entirely in this spirit. The following is a brief explanation 
of its leading purposes :— 


1. Repeal of existing Private Acts and Re-incorporation of the Com. se 
pany.—It was found to be difficult to frame a measure so comprehensive Ls 
in the form of an amendment upon the existing Acts; and, accordingly, it y 
was resolved, as being in any case the clearer way of dealing with the sub- « 
ject, wholly to oe the existing Acts and to re-incorporate the Company, . 
and thereby make the new Act embrace the whole private legislation Q 
affecting the Company. ¢ 

2. Compulsory Acquisition of Land.—The Directors have taken much C 
trouble with reference to securing a site for new works; and in the site ‘ 
referred to in the Bill, they believe they have found one suitable for their . 
purposes. There might have arisen trouble in acquiring certain portions t 
of the — voluntarily; and, accordingly, there has been embraced in ] 
the Bill power to acquire compulsorily. The land proposed to be acquired 
is situated about half a mile south of Portobello, and extends in all to 
about 97 acres. 

8. Capital.—Various points relating to capital are dealt with in the Bill. , 
(1.) It sets out the existing paid-up capital, which consists of 8000 shares 
of £25 each—£200,000. The dividend is payable upon the paid-up capital 
only. For many years the dividend declared has been at the rate of 10 per | 
cent.; and it is proposed, as afterwards explained, that 10 per cent. shall 
be continued as the initial or standard dividend. By the Act of 1840, the 
Company was authorized to issue 2000 new or additional shares of £25 each. 
These shares the Directors were empowered to sell by public or private 
sale; but the whole sum realized for them was to be applied for the pur- 
poses of the Company. In addition to the nominal value of the 2000 shares, 
there has been received premiums upon them, amounting in all to 
£55,547 17s. 6d. Then the Company was authorized to set aside out of 
the — of the undertaking a sum not exceeding 2 per cent. per annum 
on the total outlay of the Company; and to apply the sums so set aside 
for the extension and improvement of the Company’s works. There 
have been applied from this fund, in extensions and improvements, in 
all £77,477 16s. 1d. Upon these two sums—amounting together to 
£133,025 13s. 7d.—the Company has paid no dividend ; and it is 
not proposed by the Bill that any dividend should hereafter be 
paid upon them. (2.) The Company cannot, of course, buy 4 new 
site and erect new works without additional capital; and there- 
fore power is sought to increase the capital. The amount of the 
additional capital stated in the Bill is £200,000; but the whole of this 
sum will not immediately be required. (3.) As above mentioned, the 
Directors were authorized by the Act of 1840 to sell the 2000 shares thereby 
created by public or private sale; any premium got for them being, how- 
ever, to be applied for the purposes of the Company without dividend. 
The new stock, which power is now sought to create, it is proposed shall 
be dealt with in a similar manner, with this variation only—that, whereas 
by the Act of 1840 the stock might be sold by public roup or private 
bargain as to the Directors should seem proper, the Bill provides that the 
sale of the new stock now to be created must’be by public auction or te 
der. This alteration has been made in view of the Standing Order of the 
House of Commons which requires that “ in every Bill by which an exist- 
ing gas company is authorized to raise additional capital, provision shi 
be made for the offer of such capital by public auction or tender at the best 
price which can be obtained, unless the Committee on the Bill shall report 
that such provision.ought not to be required, with the reasons on whic! 
their opinion is founded.” Any premiums which may be obtained upoo 
the sale of the new stock it is specially provided by the Bill shall be 
=— * oa the purposes of the Company, but shall not be entitled to 

ividend. 

4, Dividend.—Two methods of determining the dividend to be paid by 
gas companies have been adopted in the practice of Parliament. One, ® 
fixed dividend, generally settled at 10 per cent. on existing stock, and on 
new stock to be created at 7 per cent. The rate so nominally fixed upoo 
new stock is, however, of no importance, because the new capital must 
every case be sold by public auction or tender, and the total amount 
obtained for it credited to the Company; so that the rate per cent. actually 
receiyed by the shareholder really depends upon the price he pays to ¥ 
Company for the stock. Thus, if the Edinburgh Company were to raise 
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stock by this method, bening 7 per cent., such stock would realize, it 
ay be assumed from the value of the existing stock in the market, some- 
hing like £160 for each £100 of stock. For this £160, however, only £7 
annum would be received by the shareholder ; or about £4 7s. 6d. per 
upon his money. The other metbod is by a sliding scale. In this 
way the Company has a strong inducement to exercise prudence and good 
ment; whereas, when a company is authorized by statute to divide 

in fixed rate of dividend, it scarcely has any such inducement. 

ing to the sliding scale, and taking the price of gas at the present 
Jdinburgh price (3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet), before the Company could 
igorease its dividend by 1 per cent., the price would require to be reduced 

to 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet; while before it could be called upon to reduce its 
jividend to 9 per cent., the price would require to go up to 3s. 10d. per 1000 
mbic feet. Your Directors, after careful consideration, came to the con- 
clusion that ow ones to adopt the sliding scale; and the Bill has been 

accordingly. 

5, Price and Quality of Gas.—As the rate of dividends to which the 
shareholders will be entitled, if the Bill passes, will be liable to rise or fall 
yoording as the price of falls or rises, it is necessary that provision 
should be made not only for a standard or initial dividend, but also for a 
sandard or initial price and quality of gas to be supplied. The price 
which has been inserted in the Bill is, notwithstanding that the price was 
reently reduced, that at which gas is presently being sold—3s. 6d. per 
100 cubic feet; and the illuminating power of the gas, it is provided, 
“shall not be less than 24 sperm candles.” These, the Directors have been 
jnformed, are the most liberal terms for the consumer, taking light for 
light, which have yet been fixed in any Bill that has passed through Par- 
jiament. In the statutes relating to the Metropolitan Companies, the 
standard or initial price is stated at 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the 
quality stipulated for is only 16 sperm candles. It may be mentioned that 
ss the Company will be liable, under the Public Statutes, to severe penalties 
itit supplies gas of a lower quality than that specified in its Private Act, 
it mast, in order to make sure of avoiding liability for penalties, supply a 
considerably better quality than that specified. The clauses of the Bill as 
topressure and method of testing are in accordance with the form usually 
sdopted in Gas Acts. 

6. Borrowing Powers.—The Directors have thought it right to ask for 

r to borrow to the extent of one-third of the total — paid up, 
including premium received on ~ 4 portion of the stock. They think it 
may be possible to raise the capital required for new works by borrowing 
st alow rate of interest in place of creating additional capital. If the Bill 
should pass with the sliding scale, consumers and shareholders will be 
alike interested in this power being secured ; because, if the capital can be 
raised by borrowing at a lower rate than if it were raised by the creation 
of stock, the saving thereby effected will be available for the reduction of 
the price of gas and for the payment of dividend. The Directors |p some 
that the power to borrow should be exercised by either the issuing of deben- 
tures or the creation of debenture stock. 

7. Insurance Fund and Reserve Fund.—In all Special Acts relating to 
gas companies which have adopted the sliding scale, a clause has been 
permitted to the effect that if the clear profits of the undertaking in any 
year amount to a larger sum than is sufficient to pay the rate of dividend 
authorized for the time, the excess, to the extent of 1 per cent. per annum 
upon the paid-up capital, may be put aside to form an insurance fund, 
until the amount thereof comes to one-twentieth of the capital. The object 
of this fund has always been defined to be, “to meet any extraordinary 
claim, demand, or charge, which may at any time arise or fall upon the 
Company, from accidents, strikes, or other circumstances, which, in the 
opinion of the auditor due care and management could not have pre- 
vented.” The clause has also usually provided that if the fund be at no 4 
time reduced, it may again be made up to one-twentieth of the capital. 
In the Bill ._—— by the Directors, a clause to the above effect has 
been inserted. Power is also sought, in accordance with numerous pre- 
cedents, to set apart sums to a reserve fund; but this fund can only be 
created out of the divisible profits—i.e., dividends or portions of dividends 
which the shareholders might have paid to themselves may be carried 
toareserve fund. Thus, suppose that under the sliding scale the price of 
gas were reduced to such an extent that the Company would be entitled 
to raise its dividend to 104 per cent., it might instead of paying, £10 10s. 
pay £10 only, and carry the 10s, to a reserve fund. The Bill provides that 
this reserve fund “ shall be applicable to the payment of dividend in any 
year in which the clear profits of the Company shall be insufficient to 
enable the Company in such year to pay the rate of dividend authorized 
by this Act on the ordinary stock of the Company, or to any other pur- 
pose which the Directors shall think advantageous to the Company and a 
genéral meeting shall approve.” But the consumer is carefully protected 

mainst any injury to lim by the creation of the fund, because, under the 

g scale, the rate of dividend which the shareholders can draw is made 
todepend upon the price of gas; and the Bill specially provides that the 
reserve fund shall not be applied “in paying any higher dividend than is 
authorized by this Act.” 

What has been stated above explains, the circular points out, the leading 
Principles of the proposed measure. There are, of course, a variety of 
minor matters dealt with in the Bill. For instance, as the existing Acts 
are all to be repealed, it is necessary that regulations should be made for 
the administration and control of the Company’s affairs. This is done by 
adopting the “ Companies Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1847,” as 
amended by subsequent Genera! Statutes, and inserting the necessary 
additional clauses as to the qualification, number, and rotation of Direc- 
tors, the date at which the annual accounts shall close, and a number of 
other similar details. Again, by repealing the existing Acts, the powers 
conferred upon the Company to manufacture gas and products resulting 
therefrom, to open public streets, and to enter upon property, are with- 
drawn; and it is consequently necessary to re-endow the Company with 

powers. This the Bill proposes to do by adopting the Gas- Works 
Clauses Acts of 1847 and 1871, and re-enacting several clauses in the Com- 
pany’s present Acts rendered necessary by local peculiarities. 
, +2 conclusion, the Directors think it right to add, as a matter of material 
interest both to consumers and shareholders, that of all the companies 
specified in the return relating to authorized gas undertakings, printed by 
order of the House of Commons last year, the Edinburgh Company has, 
with one exception, the smallest paid-up share or dividend bearing capital 


0 proportion to business done. 








Iuprovep LicuTine 1s WestminsTeR.—At the last meeting of the 

estminster District Board of Works, the Sanitary Committee reported 

after having fully considered the subject, they advised that all the 

‘feet burners throughout the district be replaced by 5-feet burners, at an 

| extra cost of £450 per annum; the total expense —. then 

less than it was three years ago. The recommendation was adopted; and 

it was also resolved that, with a view to the better lighting of Victoria 

three additional refuges with powerful lamps should be placed in 

‘his thoroughfare, and that the —% at the existing refuges should be 
‘proved at an estimated cost of £100. 


EUROPEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Half-Yearly (Extraordinary) General Meeting of this arm ag f was 
held on Monday, the 17th inst., at the Offices, No. 11, Austin Friars, E.C.— 
Mr. W. Waite in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Williams) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the following report of the Directors :— 

The Directors are glad to report that the average increase of gas-rental at the 
seven stations is at the rate of 54 per cent. for the period which has elapsed since 
the accounts were last made up—viz., on the 81st of March, 1886. This may be 
attributed to a slight improvement in the trade of France, which, if it continue 
to progress, although it may be but slowly, cannot fail to be productive of 
advantage to the interests of this Company. 

The inclemency of the weather has given rise to a large demand for coke; and, 
although it has not been ble to materially increase prices, the stocks have been 
considerably reduced at nearly all the stations. 

Tar may still be described as a drug in the market, with but little prospect of 
improvement ; but sulphate of ammonia is more easily saleable, and on somewhat 
better terms. The use of tar for fuel in the retort furnaces, which is being Sey 
adopted by many gas companies both at home and abroad, tends to limit the 
quantity for disposal, and will probably aid in restoring this product, sooner or 
later, to its former value. 

The extensions at the Caen works, referred to in the last report, bave been satis- 
factorily completed. The tank at Sotteville is ready to receive the gasholder, for 
which a contract is about to be entered into. 

The rate of increase of consumption of gas at Rouen and suburbs has exceeded 
that of any other station ; and the new gasholder to be erected in the Ile Lacroix 
has become an absolute necessity. The Directors are now able to state that the 
prospect of this additional storage being ready at an early date is more promising ; 
and with its completion, the long-standing differences with the contractors will be 
brought to a close. 

The Directors feel great satisfaction in reporting that, after a protracted negotia- 
tion extending over several months, they have succeeded in securing a new con- 
tract with the Municipality of Nantes, by which the Company's ion is 
prolonged for 20 years, to the 3lst of November, 1926, on reasonable terms, which 
appear to afford protection to the interests of both parties. This result was not 
achieved, however, without great difficulty, and some sacrifice; and although it 
involved no political or national considerations, the conflict of political parties over 
it was as bitter and severe as if the question were one of vital importance to the 
nation. 

The whole of the debentures—amounting to £12,200—which came to maturity 
on the Ist inst., were duly paid off; and the total outstanding is thus reduced to 
£63,150, falling due by instalments in the course of the next seven years. The 
Board will be ready to pay them off, by anticipation, should any of the holders 
desire to be reimbursed earlier than the due date. 

The usual interim dividend of 4 per cent. will be paid, free of income-tax, on the 
1st of February next. 

The Directors report, with deep regret, the recent death of Mr. Thomas Chaloner 
Smith, who had filled the office of Director with great ability for 19 years. They 
have appointed to the vacancy N. E. B. Garey, Esq., already well known to the 
shareholders as one of the Auditors; and in the place of Mr. Garey they have 
nominated Joseph Reeson, Esq., to act as Auditor, jointly with Mr. F. J. Roan, 
until the next annual meeting. 


The Cuarmman: It is a great satisfaction to me to have to propose the 
adoption of a report so favourable as that which has just been read to you. 
I think I need not say many words to commend it to your yp aac It 
seems superfluous to point out that we have not yet come to the termina- 
tion of our financial year, which will not end until the 3lst of March. 
My impression is that the final results will bear out the tone taken in the 
report. Our rate of progress varies very much at the different stations. 
Whereas at Boulogne (which I regret to say has become our least paying 
station—I hope, however, only temporarily) the sale of gas shows a 
diminution of 34 per cent., at Rouen and Sotteville the increase exceeds 
10 per cent. There can be no doubt that trade has begun to revive, and, 
with restored confidence, we may look forward to better times. As regards 
residuals, we have done fairly well in disposing of them. We have effected 
contracts for coke not altogether unfavourable, and also for a part of our 
production of sulphate of ammonia; and we have sold a considerable por- 
tion of our tar upon terms which, I believe, few if any other companies 
have succeeded in realizing. We have also been successful in extending 
the use of gas by the supply of fittings on hire at moderate rates. We 
have not sanctioned any new works of importance ; and those which were 
in progress when I last had the pleasure of meeting you have either been, 
or will shortly be completed. The principal matter mentioned in the 
report is the important addition of 20 years to the Nantes concession, 
which renders our undertaking even more stable than before. I might 
dwell on the difficulties which we, as an English na me have had to 
encounter; but this would be useless now that the business has been 
brought to a successful conclusion. It will be sufficient to say that all the 
highest abilities which the Company could command, not only locally, but 
as supplied from London, were absolutely required to secure the condi- 
tions which we have obtained. You will observe that we have further 
reduced the debenture debt; and I anticipate that we shall continue to do 
so until it is finally extinguished in the course of about seven years. 
can only say that if any bondholder desires to receive his money earlier 
than he would be r sity entitled to, we shall be most happy to meet 
his views. We have lost in Mr. Smith an able and conscientious colleague 
—a man of remarkable caution and high intelligence. His place at the 
Board was not one easy to fill adequately; but in appointing one of the 
Auditors, Mr. Garey (who probably is not a stranger to any one of you) I 
think we have pone | in the best interests of the Company. Mr. Garey has 
all the practical knowledge required, and has long been accustomed to 
exactly the kind of business which we conduct. I feel sure, therefore, that 
the appointment will be agreeable to you. Mr. Garey will come forward 
for election at the annual meeting in July; and you will then have an 
opportunity of giving him your official sanction. I will now move—‘ That 
the report of the Directors be received and adopted.” 

Mr. H. Sotomon seconded the motion. : 

The Cuarrman: A number of questions have been handed in by one of 
the shareholders as to some particulars he wishes to have furnished to 
him; and, with your permission, I will get the Secretary to read the 
replies before I put the resolution. 

r. R. Hesxetx Jones, J.P., observed that he was the shareholder 
referred to by the Chairman. He was not sure that he had handed in all 
the questions he desired to have answered; and therefore he might state 
that he was anxious to ascertain when the present scale of fees to the 
Board was fixed ; the capital of the Company at that date and now; the 
value of the works at that date and now; the amount of debentures a 
at that date and now; the quantity of coal used then and now; an 
the amount of the reserve fund then and now. He had been a shareholder 
for about twelve years; and it had occurred to him that possibly the time 
had arrived when some alteration should be made in the amount of fees 

aid to the Directors. He was anxious that the information for which he 
had asked should be embodied in the report of the proceedings sent to the 
shareholders, so that at the next meeting the matter might be considered 
by them. He did not on the present occasion propose to move any reso- 
lution on the subject. 3 

The Secretary then read the particulars required by Mr. Jones ; stating 
that the Directors’ allowance was last raised at the annual general meeting 
in July, 1869, when the amount was increased from £1000 to £1200 per 
annum. At that time the paid-up share capital was £304,014; and the 
capital spent was £570,193, The paid-up share capital was now £501,090, 
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and the capital outlay £1,076,013. The gas-rental, which in 1869 was 
£111,465, was now £221,832. There were 45,412 tons of coal carbonized in 
1869, as 1 with 96,519 tons during the last financial year. 

Mr. H. M‘Laucuuan Backter stated that intimation of the other items 
just asked for by Mr. Jones was not sent in by him; and they had not the 
answers at the moment. 

Mr. Jonzs said he regarded the items of debenture debt and reserve fund 
in 1869 and now as important; and he asked that they might be embodied 
in the report sent to the shareholders. 

Mr. Backer stated that Mr. Jones’s request could be easily complied 
with. [We understand that the amount of the debenture debt in 1869 was 
£105,55C ; and in 1886, £75,350. The reserve fund in 1869 stood at £5446, 
and in 1886, £89,762; and the depreciation fund amounted to £118,448 in 
1869, and £414,576 in 1886. } 

The Cuarrman then put the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. O. B. C. Harrison said that if Mr. Jones thought the time had now 
arrived when, through the prosperity of the Company, the shareholders 
ought to increase the Directors’ remuneration, he should quite agree with 
Mr. Jones; but he would like to know whether this was really the object 
which that gentleman had in view. 

Mr. Jonzs, in reply, said he thought he had mentioned that this was 
his object. Spe ag he proposed a vote of thanks to the Directors for 
their services in the half year. The report was, he considered, very satis- 
factory. He was not previously aware that the Directors had succeeded 
in getting the Company’s concession at Nantes extended; and this, he 
thought, would greatly improve the stability of the Company. On the 
whole, the Board had done exceedingly well in the past year; and if the 
did as well in the present, the shareholders would 5 in a position to a: 
them to accept a little more remuneration at the annual meeting in July. 

Mr. Roan seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman said: It is always a eae nag and an encouragement to 
your Directors to receive this vote of thanks which you have continually 

resented tous. It encourages us to go on in the same course which we 
ave hitherto adopted ; and I believe it will be a successful course in time 
to come. ¥ 
The proceedings then terminated. 





MR. T. FLETCHER ON “CURIOUS FLAMES.” 

At the Manchester Technical School last Friday, Mr. T. Firetrcuer, 
F.C.S., of Warrington, gave a lecture (which was illustrated by experi- 
ments) on ‘Some Curious Flames.” There was a crowded attendance on 
the occasion ; hundreds being unable to obtain admission. Mr. Fletcher 
spoke as follows :— 


Flames and their peculiarities have not, up to the present time, received 
the amount of study which is necessary to understand them from a scien- 
tific point of view, or to utilize them commercially to the best advantage. 
Flame is really nothing but a sign of an incomplete or transition state of 
chemical combination. Its presence during combustion is not always 
necessary; and I think I am within the actual facts when I say that its 

resence under practical conditions in commercial use always indicates a 
oss of work. Many of the experiments I shall show you have been adopted 
as regular demonstrations at scientific lectures ; et | the details of these 
will be found scattered amongst different lectures of my own, but they 
have never been collected and classified so as to be utilized for a syste- 
matic study of the laws of flame and combustion, and enable a broad and 
general view to be obtained on this most important subject. The appear- 
ance of flame is misleading; and, as I will show you, the greater the flame, 
the smaller the work done, other things being equal. I have recently been 
asked by a well-known engineer if I could explain why certain boilers gave 
such an exceedingly small duty for the fuel consumed when the flues were, as 
he said, “ filled from end to end with magnificent flame.’ The fact was 
his so-called magnificent flame was a delusion, hollow and cold inside, and 
not coming in contact with his boiler at all. When the fuel was burnt 
with a very small flame, hardly visible over the bridge, the duty increased 
some 80 per cent. I will now give you some practical demonstrations of 
the various characters of flames and their delusive appearances. A cotton 
handkerchief, as you no doubt are aware, will burn readily to ashes; and 
this I will prove to you by burning one. I have here another, precisely 
the same, which I will saturate with proof spirit; and, as you see, the 
flame, although appeneenly a fierce one, is not hot enough to ignite the 
handkerchief, which comes out of the fiery test without a singe or mark. 
The fact is that the flame is not only comparatively a cold one, but it is 
also hollow, and does not come in contact with the handkerchief at all; 
the space between the handkerchief and the flame being filled with cold 
vapour, which only burns when it comes into contact with the surrounding 
air. To make this internal space in a flame visible to you, I must experi- 
ment in a different way. I now take a burner 8 inches in diameter, sup- 
plied with a mixture of coal gas and-air; the air being supplied in quan- 
tity sufficient to increase the bulk of the flame, but not enough to 
enable the gas to burn except on the outer surface, where the mixture 
comes into contact with the surrounding air, with which it combines. This 
great flame is formed by the combustion of coal gas at the rate of 2 cubic 
feet and about 20 cubic feet of air per minute. It is of very little use for 
apy on? mpd and I will now se to prove how great a delusion it is 
by placing a ball of paper inside it, then some loose gunpowder on an open 
paper, and again a ball of gun cotton, all of which remain untouched. The 
outer film of flame is hot enough to burn my hand if left in it; but if the 
body of my hand is protected with a damp cloth, I can, as you see, put my 
naked fingers inside the flame without discomfort, and pick the paper of 
gun cotton out of the centre of the flame. By an alteration of the burner, 
admitting sufficient air with the gas to form an explosive mixture, which 
will burn without assistance from the external air, the flame instantly 
becomes solid, much smaller, less visible, and at once explodes the gun- 
powder. If not the first to discover the peculiarities and value of a solid 
flame without a cold centre, the first application of this discovery to prac- 
tical use was in Manchester by Mr. Wallace ; and any mention of this valu- 
able improvement would be incomplete without a reference to the name of so 
worthy a pioneer in the study of combustion. To reduce the flame toa still 
smaller size, a different form of burner is necessary, with a supply of air 
under pressure; and you nowsee the same quantity of gas and air burning, 
but the space taken up by the combustion, instead of being as at first 
8 inches wide and 18 inches high, is less than 100th part the size; and 
instead of being able to put my bare hand in it, it will fuse wrought iron 
almost instantly. It is well known that the available duty of any source 
of heat is, other things being equal, in direct proportion to the difference 
of temperature between this source and the object to be heated; and, 
therefore, we shall get a much larger amount of work from cur small high 
temperature flame than from the large and colder one. I will now dispense 
with flame altogether, and show you the same quantity of gas and air 
burning as before, but in the most perfect form; the combination taking 
place on the surface of the substance to be heated without any flame. To 
show this so that all can see, the mixture of gas and air is directed on a 


large ball of iron wire; flame being ised at first to heat the wire to the- 


necessary temperature to continue the combustion. By stopping the gas 








supply for an instant, the flame is extinguished; and the combustion ; 
now continued without any flame, but with an enormous increase jp > 
heat obtained. This invisible or flameless combustion is only Possible 
under certain conditions; and one essential point is that the com. 
bustible mixture shall come into absolute contact with a substance gt, 
high temperature which is capable of absorbing the heat as it jg due 
rated. I will now heat this small furnace to a temperature Sufficient to 
cause combustion without flame, and will then remove the side, showip 
ne the interior of the furnace with a crucible being kept at a white heat 
y blowing a cold mixture of gas and air into it. In the absence of g solid 
substance at a high temperature, it is impossible to cause combustion 
without flame; and when a flame is used, it is also impossible to make it 
touch a cold surface. Many of you will imagine that if a solid body ig 
surrounded bya flame the flame touches it. This is altogether a mistake: 
there is a space between the two which it is impossible to pass—a oof 
and flameless zone which surrounds the cold surface, and which is quite jn. 
passable to flame under any conditions, and which most seriously obstruot 
the work of heating. To enable you to see that this impassable cold zong 
exists beyond any doubt, I have here a copper vessel containing water 
and on the side of this vessel I have pasted a thin paper label. On this 
I will direct the powerful flame which you have seen will fuse wrought 
iron instantly, and the paper remains untouched, without a trace of 
singeing. The full force of the flame, urged by a heavy blast of air, mg 
be directed on this paper for any length of time without the slightest 
effect, so long as the vessel contains any water. You will no doubt 
imagine that the heat is absorbed so quickly that the paper has not 
time to get hot; but it is very easy to prove that this is not the case 
heating a wire in the same flame and touching the paper with it, causing 
instant charring. The cause of this extraordinary result has never yet 
been fully explained; but I believe it to be that all substances have an 
adherent film of air which resists the passage of any flame, but which is, 
of course, instantly removed by the application of any solid substance, 
This theory has one weak point, that the cold zone is impassable also to 
radiant heat; and in the face of this fact, I must say that a really satisfac. 
tory explanation is yet to be found which will agree with the present 
accepted theories of heat. The action of flame or heated matter on moist 
surfaces is much more easilyexplained, It is known that a moist hand or 
stick can be passed through molten iron without burning, owing to the 
film of steam evolved, which prevents contact with the metal. The same 
reason accounts for the fact that I can burn gun cotton on my hand 
without feeling any heat, the moisture present absorbing the heat as 
fast as it is evolved. In the case of the paper label on the metal vessel, 
there is no moisture; the label having been carefully dried, to prevent 
the sudden formation of steam lifting it away from the metal surface, 
I think that the peculiar resistance to flame contact with a cold sur. 
face requires some further explanation than the present theories can 
account for. In connection with the subject of flames, I may refer, as 4 
curiosity, to the enormous volume of sound of different tones which is 
produced by placing various sizes of chimneys on a gauze burner consum- 
ing a mixture of gas and air; the sound is as powerful, but certainly not 
so pleasing, as that of a fog-horn. In all my experiments ordinary air has 
been used to combine with the combustible materials—air being com 
of four parts of nitrogen and one of oxygen. The nitrogen is quite inert, 
having no power to combine; in fact, it does nothing except dilute the 
oxygen and reduce the temperature obtained. If we remove the nitrogen, 
and use oxygen alone, the combustion is far more rapid and intense. §o0 
SS is oxygen alone, that substances which are supposed to be incom- 
ustible—such as iron wire—burn readily in it. I have here a glass vessel 
full of oxygen, which is ordinary air with the useless nitrogen removed 
from it; and, as a final experiment I will show you, that iron, which 
is not usually considered a fuel, burns brilliantly in oxygen gas. In the 
combustion of iron, magnesium, and other substances of which the 
product is a solid, and not a vapour or gas, flame proper never exists; 
although in the combustion of magnesium and zinc it is apparently 
present. The brilliant incandescence of the particles thrown off causes 
a deceptive appearance. Flame never exists except as the result of the 
combination of two or more gases or vapours. As a familiar instance of 
both forms of combustion, there is no more striking example than coke or 
charcoal, which, if burnt at once to carbonic acid, burn entirely without 
flame. If the supply of air is deficient, carbonic oxide is formed, which, 
being a eunbudiitle gas, burns with a flame. When speaking of the pro- 
perties of flame, I am on the borders of the unknown; and my experiments 
and knowledge of this subject are very incomplete. The study is to myself 
one of both business and pleasure combined; and I am still studying 
experimentally the cold zone or space which exists between all flames and 
cold substances to which they are applied. If this cold zone can be passed 
in ee and the flames can be applied in direct contact with the vessels 
to be heated, we shall then obtain something approaching the full theo- 
retical duty of the fuel consumed, and our waste of fuel will drop to a very 
small fraction. In a paper which I had the honour of reading before the 
Iron and Steel Institute, I referred to one problem in heating which, if 
solved, would reduce our waste of fuel to zero—i.e., the conversion of & 
large bulk of heat of low intensity to a smaller bulk of heat of high 
intensity. This conversion is possible with all other natural forces, 
such as light, electricity, &c.; and I believe it to be possible with heat 
also—the only objection being, so far as I can see, that we do not know 
how to do it at present. But I have no doubt that the time will come when 
this problem will be solved by someone who will be rewarded by both 
fame and fortune. 





Tue Faran Gas Exptoston at PortsmouTu.—The inquest on the five 
men belonging to the Worcestershire Regiment, who met their deaths by 
the — at the Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth, on the evening of 
the 2nd inst. (see ante, pp. 75, 120), was resumed last Wednesday and con- 
tinued on Thursday, when evidence was given as. to the condition of the 
gas-fittings and the consumption of gas in the barracks. The inquiry 
was then adjourned till to-day, when it is expected to close. Our report 
of the proceedings last week is therefore held over till the completion of 
the Coroner's investigation. 

Tue Pustic Licntine or WorcesteR.—At the meeting of the Watch 
Committee of the Worcester Corporation last Friday, the Mayor (Alder- 
man Holland) reported that, in compliance with the resolution passed by 
the Committee (see ante, p. 26), he had had three interviews with the 
Chairman and Manager of the Gas Company; and it had been agreed 
between them that the charge to be made for the lighting of the public 
lamps in the city should be £2 17s. 6d. each per annum. This contem- 
plated that the lamps should burn 94 hours, with an average consumption 
of 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, and to include all the large lamps emb 
in the present contract. He said he thought it right to add that on each 
occasion he met with a courteous reception, and that the Chairman of the 
prone ed expressed in the strongest terms his desire that the con 
should be fully and honourably carried out by the Company. A letiet 
was read from the Chairman confirming the arrangement. Satisfaction 
was expressed at the result of the negotiations, which it was stated W 
be a saving to the city of upwards of £100 per annum. 
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THE BRADFORD CORPORATION AND THE PUDSEY GAS 
COMPANY’S BILL. 


A Pablic Meeting of the inhabitants of Bradford was held in the Town 
Hall last Tuesday—the Mayor (Alderman Holden) in the chair—for the 
urpose of empowering the Corporation to take steps to oppose the Bill 
Pnich is being promoted by the Pudsey Gas Company for raising addi- 
tional capital and for other purposes. : 

The Mayor having referred to the necessity for holding the meeting, 

The Town CLERK (Mr. W. T. M‘Gowen) explaiued the objects the Com- 
any had in view, and their influence on the interests of ratepayers in the 
Bradford district. The Bill, he siid, at first sight appeared to be a very 
ble measure ; but when looked carefully into, it was found to be just 


weateary. At the present time the Company had two kinds of stock— 
one bearing a dividend of 10 per cent., and the other one of 7 per cent. 


The charge they could make for gas under their statutory powers was 
js, per 1000 cubic feet. The new Bill, however, specified that the standard 
price in future should be 4s. This would seem to be a very generous arrange- 
ment on the part of the Company; but they couneell | also a descending 
and ascending scale, by which if they charged 1d. per 1000 cubic feet more 
than the standard price the dividend should be reduced by 5s. per cent., 
and if they redu it to below the standard price they could raise the 
dividend by the same amount. The present charge was 3s. per 1000 
feet. Though they could charge 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, there were other 
clauses in their Act which prevented them from exceeding certain rates of 
dividend. The effect of the new powers would be that whereas the Com- 
pany were now satisfied with 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, the new standard 
price was to be 4s.; and for every 1d. reduction of this standard price they 
would be able to claim an extra dividend of 5s. per cent. They would 
thus be able to make the 10 per cent. into 13 per cent. stock, and the 7 per 
cent. into 10 per cent. stock. There were other provisions about sinking 
fund, insurance, &c., which required very serious correction ; but there 
was an important consideration before all these. The inhabitants of 
Tyersal and Thornbury, who were now included in the borough, were 
interested in the Pudsey gas supply. The Corporation were precluded by 
Act of Parliament from supplying any of the districts of the Pudsey Gas 
Company, among which Thornbury and Tyersal were numbered. So lon 
as the Company adhered to their existing powers, the public of Bradfo 
had no right to complain ; but when they sought to alter these powers, the 
inhabitants had a right to be heard on the ——— and to say whether it 
was expedient that the proposed changes should be made. All that the 
meeting was asked to do was to empower the Corporation to deal with the 
question on its merits and take such action as they might think fit. 

The Mayor then read a resolution authorizing opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. 8. Wricut asked what was sought by the proposed opposition. 

The Town CLERK said the Corporation wished to protect the interests 
of the ratepayers of Tyersal and Thornbury. The Corporation would 
make known their wishes to the Company, and in all probability a satis- 
factory settlement would be arrived at; and the ratepayers would not, after 
all, be put to the expense of opposing the Bill. 

Mr. Wricut said the a were seeking for further powers in order 
to be able to offer greater facilities to the districts within their area of 
supply. Because Bradford had chosen to incorporate Tyersal with the 
borough, an unprovoked attack was now sought to be made upon the Com- 
pany, who were merely seeking to obtain additional capital in order that 
they might improve their supply. On the other hand, how did Bradford 
use its own parliamentary powers? Bradford dealt in an arbitrary manner 
with local companies—dealt with them in a pos which, individually, the 
members of the Town Council would be ashamed to adopt. The Corpora- 
tion had already once fought the Pudsey Gas Company, and been defeated. 
Why should they not be content with the position in which Parliament 
had put them, and leave the Company in possession ef the powers which 
had given to them ? eo on the part of Thornbury, there was no 
pretence of opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. Rosrnson, speaking in support of the resolution, remarked that if 
the Company’s proposal was allowed to be carried out, the residents in the 
Tyersal district might be called upon to pay 4s. per 1000 cubic feet for 
their gas ; whereas if they were supplied from Bradford they might have 
it at 2s. 6d., and possibly in time at 2s. 

The Town CuieRK said he wished to correct a statement made by 
Mr. Wright, to the effect that the Corporation were pushing themselves 
forward in order to disturb existing arrangements. This was not an inter- 
ference with the rights of the Company. If such rights were in question 
the Corporation would not think of interfering. This was a new proposal 
entirely. All the Corporation desired to do was to see that the fetters 
which bound the residents of the two townships were not made tighter. 
nine was then submitted, and carried—Mr. Wright alone 

nting. 


A Special Meeting of the Corporation was subsequently held, under the 
presidency of the Mayor, to consider the expediency of opposing the Bill. 

Alderman J. Hit moved a resolution to empower the Finance and General 
a Committee to take the necessary steps for instituting opposition 
to the Bill. 

Mr. Oppy seconded the motion. 

The Town CueRK, having repeated his remarks made at the public 
meeting of ratepayers, as above reported, concluded by saying that there 
were several provisions in the Bill which all tended to increase the cost of 
gas to the consumers. So long as the Company kept to their engagement, 
the Bradford Corporation would do the same; but when the interests of 
the inhabitants of Thornbury and Tyersal were threatened, it was deemed 
advisable to take measures to protect them. The gentleman who repre- 
— a Company had expressed his willingness to discuss the matter in 

endly spirit. 

Alderman Woop asked if it would not be prudent to enter on the larger 
question of considering whether all the ratepayers within the borough 
could not be put on the same footing. 

_ The Town CLERK said that doubtless the suggestion would receive atten- 
tion at the hands of the Gas Committee ; but at present the question before 
the Council was the Pudsey Bill alone. Overtures had been made to 
different gas companies with the view of taking over the supply of those 
Portions of the borough which were now being supplied by companies out- 
side. But the companies said that these were the most profitable portions 
of their districts, and they did not feel justified in parting with them, 
although they were willing to sell their undertakings. The Corporation, 
however, did not deem it advisable to entertain such questions as were 
submitted to them. 

erman F’, PrresTMaNn said he would take an opportunity of drawin 
the attention of the Gas Committee to the subject. The Committee h 
endeavoured from time to time to come to terms with the companies con- 
cerned, but this could only be done by buying the different works on the 
thi of 20 years’ purchase, with maximum 1 5 mend: and no proposition of 

8 kind coming from the Committee would be accepted by the Council. 

© Town CLERK said there was no reason why friendly discussion of 


THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE SHEFFIELD WATER- 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 
Tue Resvtt or THE. Pott or THE RATEPAYERS. 

Notwithstanding the proceedings instituted to prevent the polling of the 
ratepayers of Sheffield on the water-works question, all the necessary steps 
were taken to obtain a declaration of the views of the burgesses. These 
were completed with the distribution of the Meco 7 on tm! on Thursday, 
the 13th inst.; and the result was awaited with confidence by most of the 
townspeople. The papers were collected on Monday last week ; and the 

ter part of Tuesday was occupied in verifying and counting them. 
his took place at the Temperance Hall, in the presence of the Mayor 
(Mr. H. Stephenson) ; a deputation from the Ratepayers’ Defence Associa- 
tion being in attendance to witness the operation in the interests of the 
opposition. The result, as announced by the Mayor, was as follows :— 


Bort « + « « © 6. 6)9- 0 4s - 21,936 
SES ab n.. 8. 0. ee. be a eh . 8,785 
Majority forthe Corporation. . . . . +. + 18,151 


The total number of voting-papers issued was 52,127. The total number 
of good votes polled was 25,721; and there were 772 papers rejected as 
invalid—being improperly filled up. The number of individual voters 
represented by these figures was not ascertained; and as in some cases 
plural votes were included, it appears that only about half the constituency 
ae to exercised their power of voting. Although the result of the 
poll was announced by the Mayor at the close of the counting, it was not 
Officially made known till noon on Thursday. 


The Sheffield Independent of Wednesday last gave the following par- 
ticulars of the poll of the capes which took place on the water ques- 
tion in 1873:—The poll which closed yesterday (Tuesday) was far more 
decisive than that which took place upon a precisely similar issue under the 
mayoralty of Mr. J. Fairburn, in January, 1873. The Water Company 
were at that time promoting a Bill for an extension of their powers; and 
the Corporation, as in this instance, gave notice to oppose the Bill, and to 
bring in a Bill of their own authorizing the purchase of the works on 
behalf of the town. The opponents of the Corporation then demanded a 
poll, not only on the question of the Corporation Bill, but as to the pro- 
priety of opposing the Water Company’s Bill. The result was a majority 

or the Corporation of 11,401 against 5979 on their own Bill, and of 11,351 

inst 5534 in favour of ——— to the Company’s Bill. On this occa- 
sion prudence led those who are opposed to the Corporation to abandon 
any idea of demanding a poll on the question of the Water Company’s 
Bill; while in regard to their own legislative proposals, the Corporation 
have nearly double as many yp ap ma at their back, and the opposition 
has dwindled from nearly 6000 to less than 4000. The following figures 
show how the poll went in 1873 :— 


For. Against. Majority. 
Corporation Bill (purchase of water-works) . . 11,401 .. 5,979 .. 5422 
Water Company's Bill (extension of powers) . 5,534 .. 11,351 .. 5817 





THE PROPOSED NEW WATER SUPPLY FOR BRISTOL. 

At the Meeting of the Bristol Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayon 
(Alderman Edwards) in the chair—the subject of the proposed new water 
supply for the city by the Bristol Consumers’ Water Company was again 
under consideration. 

Alderman F. F. Fox moved, pursuant to the notice to which reference 
was made in the JouvnnaL last week (p. 127)—‘‘ That the Committee 
appointed by the Council on the 7th inst. to inquire into the quality and 
—. of the water to be obtained from the Sudbrook Springs, Mon- 
mouthshire, be authorized, if they should think fit so to do, to make similar 
inquiries as to any other sources of water supply in the nei hbourhood of 
Bristol, and to report upon the same.” He said it was decided at the last 
meeting of the Council, by a very large majority, that a further supply of 
water was necessary for Bristol; and to the opinion of this majority they 
must loyally bow. Since then some few of them had had an opportunity 
of oe Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, on which on the previous 
occasion the Corporation passed a somewhat unenlightened approval, and 
they found that under this measure Bristol could not derive a new supply 
for at least five years. 

Mr. TownsEND pointed out that the motion was a direction to the Com- 
mittee, to whom the Bill had been referred, to do something else; and it 
was not in order to discuss a Bill which had been submitted to a Com- 
mittee who, no doubt, would in due course report upon it. 

Alderman Fox replied that he did not intend to discuss the Bill farther 
than to show reasons why the scope of the inquiry of the Committee 
should be enlarged. The city could not derive for five years any supply 
from the Sudbrook we ; and if the requirements of the inhabitants were 
urgent, it behoved them to look about for a more immediate supply—for 
the evil of their streets being torn up by a rival Water Company was so 
oo. that he was sure the Council would feel it should be preceded by the 

ullest possible inquiry. He therefore moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tion he had proposed. 

Mr. C. Wits seconded the motion. He said his reasons for support- 
ing the proposition were slightly different from those given by Alderman 
Fox; but he did not think it well to give expression to them now, more 
than to say that he thought, in considering the question, they should have 
every ible source of supply before them at one time. 

Mr. TowNsEND was sure that the resolution, if adopted, was so wide in 
its terms, that delay would follow in bringing up a report. They could 
not report in less than a couple of years if Mr. Fox’s motion was agreed to; 
and this being a matter for immediate action, it would be practically 
shelving the whole question to pass the resolution. 

Mr. Levy said he quite saw the force of Mr. Townsend’s remarks, and 
suggested that Alderman Fox should move for the ep intment of another 
Committee to make the inquiries he desired shoul instituted. They 
should not hamper the Committee already appointed by any further work ; 
and if they accomplished the desire they had before them, they would deserve 
the thanks of the citizens. 

Mr. Lane supported the motion, and remarked that here they already had 
works—those of the West Gloucestershire Water Company—partly estab- 
lished. In dealing with this Company they would not be treating with 
@ concern which was a speculation, which they would in the case of the 
Sudbrook Springs. They would be treating, in the first case, with an 
existing fact, just as much as the old Bristol Water Company was an exist- 
ing fact; and how they were to protect the interests of the res 
without taking upon themselves such an inquiry as was suggested, he did 
not know. He was surprised that the Committee had to come to the 
Council to ask for power to make this further investigation, as he under- 
stood they were previously instructed to inquire into other available sources 
of supply. 

Mr Gaze GaRpNER supported the motion because he did not think 
it would delay matters at all. The resolution pointed to a Company 
already formed ; and he thought the Committee ought to have power to 
include it in their report, if inquiries respecting it were satisfactory. 





the matter should not take place. 
The motion was then carried. 


Mr. Peruicx suggested that Alderman Fox should alter the terms of his 
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motion. He said it painiy inted to the West Gloucestershire Water 
Company; and if Alderman Fox stated specifically what he meant, Mr. 
Townsend and himself would most likely support him. 

Alderman Fox said, with the consent of his seconder, he would alter his 
motion. He did not mention the West Gloucestershire Water Company in 
it because he did not like to appear to stand as an advocate of one Company 
more than another; but felt as strongly as anyone that the city should 
have the control of its own water pats 

The resolution was then altered so as to direct the Committee to inquire 
into the quality, quantity, and sources of supply of the West Gloucester- 
shire Water Company ; and in this form it was agreed to. 





WITHDRAWAL OF THE SEVENOAKS WATER ORDER. 


As anticipated in these columns, the opposition of the local bodies to the 
application of the Sevenoaks Water Company for a Provisional Order to 
extend their area to five parishes adjacent to Sevenoaks has resulted in 
the Directors of the Company deciding not to proceed with the scheme, 
and our Sevenoaks Correspondent is informed that the Company’s 
Solicitors have officially intimated to the Board of Trade that the 

romoters do not at present intend to take any further steps for obtain- 
ing the sanction of the Department to their scheme. Of course those 
members of the various Boards who were instrumental in bringing 
about this issue are somewhat jubilant at what they are pleased to desig- 
nate “their great success.” As, however, the question of supplying wit 
water the five parishes named in the Company’s application. must of 
necessity again crop up at an early date, and as it is quite possible the 
County Government Bill (to the enactment of which both political parties 
are pledged)'will contain some compulsory clauses with respect to water 
supply, the jubilance above referred to may be changed into a feeling of 
regret, inasmuch as none of the local authorities possess the facilities for 
providing so cheap and efficient a supply of water asthe Company. At 
any rate, this is the opinion of those who, by their long practical 
experience, ought to be best able to judge. 

correspondent in the district writes as follows:—‘ The history of the 

water question in Sevenoaks and the Holmesdale Valley is worth noting at 
the present juncture. The Sevenoaks Water Company was formed in 1864 
as a joint stock undertaking. Although without parliamentary powers, 
the Company were enabled to supply the principal, art of their district 
with water; and they made Sevenoaks what it is. In 1877 a new Com- 
pany was promoted by Major German and others, which proposed to 
obtain parliamentary powers for the supply of a very large district, includ- 
ing Sevenoaks and Seal, and to destroy the little. jcint-stock concern. In 
its scheme it took power to charge 8 per cent. on the rental, with a pro- 
vision that it should not be bound to supply any house for a less sum 
than 3d. per week. But the Company was nipped in the bud. A large 
and representative meeting, presided over by earl Amherst, was unani- 
mous in rejecting it; and the present Company thereupon obtained from 
Parliament their existing powers, which limited their charge to 7 per 
cent. on the rental, and fixed the minimum water-rent at 2d. per house per 
week. In 1885 the Kent Water Company applied to Parliament for power 
to extend their limits to a district comprising the five parishes mentioned 
in the Company’s Order. The Guardians of the Sevenoaks Union opposed 
the Bill, recognizing the want of water, but contending that they ought to 
supply it. They persuaded the Committee to throw out the Bill, by giving 
an undertaking that they would, under the powers of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, obtain water and execute works to afford the necessary ys 
But the Guardians are now resolute in abstaining from doing what they 
promised ; the alleged reason of the majority being that the cost of sinking 
the wells, erecting the pumping machinery, making the reservoirs, and 
laying down the mains must be defrayed by a general rate to be paid equally 
by those who use, and those who do not use the water. The farmers form- 
ing this majority are, no doubt, influenced by the terrible example of the 
Darenth Valley drainage-rate, which is levied on all, whether or not they 
are benefited by it. So Major German and his Company wanted to get the 
power of supply, and were beaten ; the Kent Water Company coveted it, and 
their Bill was thrown out; the Guardians—a representative body—admit- 
ting, as everyone has done, the necessity for more water, pledged themselves 
to get it, but they will not now fulfil their pledge. The ratepayers, in their 
dread of a rate, will not even admita Company which cannot make a rate; 
and the wells will become worse, the sewers be only partially flushed, and 
the Guardians will be compelled to make a general rate, and begin their 
works. This will be the reward of those who opposed the extension asked 
for by the Sevenoaks Water Company. It was only after all these failures 
that the Company determined to ask for powers to supply, out of their 
abundant surplus, the ishes where water was wanted. ‘They have the 
water and the plant and reservoirs, and could supply it at a lower rate than 
anyone else. They thought the five parishes, the Highway Board, and the 
Sanitary Authority would welcome them, instead of meeting them with 
open opposition and demands for inquiry. I think they are mistaken to 
leave the field open to a rated supply, with no sort of regret as regards 
their own interest, but with a strong opinion that the conduct of the 
inhabitants will prove not to have been wise.” 





NoRTHUMBERLAND Coat TrapE.—The final decision of the miners has not 
been given on this question ; but it seems probable that there will bea 
majority against the adoption of the offer of the employers, and thus in 
favour ofa strike. A suggestion has, however, been ae which seems to 
meet favour on both sides, and which may, in the end, be approved—viz., 
that a reduction be taken of a part of the claim(say, 74 per cent. reduction), 
and that the rest shall be arbitrated upon. Such a suggestion is one 
which our northern correspondent thinks may save the district from a 
prolonged strike. 

Tue Merropouitan Boarp or Works AND THE Lonpon Coat Dugs.— 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the 
General Purposes Committee reported, on the reference of Jan. 22, 1886, 
that in consequence of the resignation by Lord Randolph Churchill of the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, an answer could not be sent to his 
Lordship’s remarks to the deputation which had waited upon him; but 
the Sub-Committee of the General Purposes Committee and the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London had prepared a reply, which was sent 
to the present Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Vth inst. [This com- 
munication is reproduced in another column.| The Committee, in view of 
the increase in the Metropolitan Consolidated Rate which would follow 
the cessation of the coal dues, expressed the hope that if, as might reason- 
ably be anticipated, the voice of the inhabitants of the Metropolis was 
in favour of the renewal of the dues, Her Majesty’s Government might be 
induced to modify the opinion expressed through the mouth of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to support the proposal made on behalf 
of the Board and the Corporation. Mr. Edwards (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee), in moving the adoption of the report, said the public feeling was 
now very much altered in favour of the continuance of the coal and wine 
dues; and he thought that the letter sent to the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would lead to the views of the Board and the Corporation 
being accepted by the Government, The report was adopted. 





BELFAST WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue Stonyrorp ScHEME. 
In the Journat last week (p. 126) we briefly announced the co 
ment by the Belfast Water Commissioners of a service reservoir in conne. 
tion with the Lagmore section of the Stonyford water scheme, whic) 
under an Act obtained in 1884, they are now carrying out. The unde. 
taking is altogether one of considerable magnitude, as will be inferred from 
the following particulars, which recently appeared in the Belfast News 
Letter :—The storeage works at ng tg were commenced last August: 
and some progress has been made by the contractors who have bee, 
entrusted with their execution. The Lagmore section of the 
includes a conduit and service reservoir, with all their subsidiary detail, 
These works have been entrusted by the Commissioners to Messrs, Fity. 
patrick Bros., of Belfast. The amount of the contract is £34,695; and, 
very vigorous commencement has already been made on the works, which 
augurs well for the early completion of the whole contract. The intende 
conduit will extend from the storeage reservoir at Stonyford to the servicg 
reservoir at Lagmore; having a total length of some 74 miles. The section 
of the conduit will be circular, with a diameter of 3 feet. The flattg 
portions will have an inclination of about 4 feet per mile; and the deeper 
valleys crossed by the conduit will be syphoned by means of cast-iron, 
pipes. A good deal of detour has had to be given to the conduit, to seours 
suitable gradients and avoid deep excavations. Some short lengths of 
the conduit will be formed in tunnel, as it was found impossible to 
round the spurs of the hills without great expense. The conduit will be 
formed in brickwork in cement, except where pipes occur in the syphons: 
and a continuous joint of asphalted felt will be introduced into the brick. 
work to prevent the inflow or escape of water. The conveying capacity of 
the conduit will be about 74 million gallons in 24 hours. The sto 
works at Stonyford will not, however, afford this quantity of water; but 
it has been thought advisable by the Commissioners to make the conduit 
large enough to take in a future increase of supply. The usual provision 
of air and overflow wells has also been included in the design ; and every. 
thing has been arranged to give the greatest carrying capacity at the 
smallest cost consistent with permanency. The next item to be referred 
to is the Lagmore service reservoir, which will be situated in a small 
valley south of Collin Glen. The reservoir will be some five miles from 
Belfast, and will have a capacity of 16 million gallons. The formation 
of an embankment across the valley will be the principal portion of the 
work. This embankment will be short, but deep; and the construction 
will be of the usual kind—viz., earthwork with a core of puddle founded 
on concrete. The extreme depth of the puddle trench will be about % 
feet. The surface of the water in the reservoir will be 340 feet above the 
level of the sea; and the Commissioners will, as a result of this, be 
able to give a supply at high pressure to all the elevated parts oj 
the borough and suburban districts. All the surface and local water 
will be conveyed past the reservoir by means of open channels, so that 
nothing can be brought into the reservoir except the water from 
Stonyford. An important adjunct to the reservoir will be the straining 
wells through which all the water will be passed before it is sent 
into the town. These wells will be formed of concrete, with their walls 
and bottoms of a massive character, and will be divided by means of 
fine copper wire screens, supported by cast-iron uprights and cross beams, 
These screens will be arranged so as to be easily removed and washed from 
time to time. A large number of regulating-valves will be erected in con- 
nection with the wells; and these, together with the gearing for working 
them, will be of the most modern character. By means of the service 
reservoir the water will be delivered to the consumers in the high districts 
as the present supply is afforded to the residents in the low parts of the 
town. Further, the supply can be maintained for several days, though the 
flow through the conduit may have been interrupted owing to accident or 
repairs. Lastly, the water will be strained free from mechanical impurities. 
The connection between the reservoir and the town mains has still to be 
made; but as this will only entail pipe-laying along the public road, this 
portion of the scheme has been held over by the Commissioners. The 
whole of the works are being carried out from the plans and under the 
supervision of Mr. L. L. Macassey, M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer of the Con- 
missioners ; and it is expected that the total outlay on the scheme will 
amount to £130,000. For this sum the ratepayers of Belfast will obtains 
daily supply of about 4 million gallons of water; giving a cost of about 
£33,000 per million gallons per day. 





Tue SuppLy oF WATER FoR Fire ExtTINcTION IN THB METROPOLIS.— 
In his annual report to the Metropolitan Board of Works, presented last 
Friday, Captain Shaw states that the quantity of water used for extin- 
guishing fires in the Metropolis during the year was a little more than 
10 million gallons, or about 45,000 tons. Of this quantity nearly 14,00 
tons, or about one-third of the whole, was taken from the river, canals, 
and docks, and the remainder from the street pipes. During 1996 there 
were nine cases of short supply of water, ten of late attendance of turn 
cocks, and ten of iiaGianiue-~aaniien altogether 29 cases in which 
the water arrangements were unsatisfactory. Captain Shaw states, how: 
ever, that this shows a considerable improvement on the previous year, 
when there were 39 such cases; and he says he has great pleasure in 
recognizing the successful exertions of the Water Companies and their 
officials in the matter. 

A Betatep Action.—At the Ashton-under-Lyne County Court last 
Thursday, Mr. Broadbent, solicitor, appeared for the plaintiff in an 
action brought by Betty Stanley — the “Dukinfield Gas Com- 
pany.” Mr. Garforth, Clerk to the Dukinfield Local Board, said there 
was no such Company in existence, and there had not been for the last 
ten years or more. Mr. Broadbent said he admitted that this was the 
case; but, so far as plaintiff knew, there had been no dissolution of the 
Company. The claim was for 30s., which was for damages sustained by 

laintiff by reason of the defendant’s laying pipes under her land. The 
| weeramnah were claimed at the rate of 5s. per annum for six years ; and he 
asked that the Dukinfield Local Board, who now owned the works, might 
be substituted as defendants for the Company. Mr. Garforth point 
out that, under the Public Health Act, a month’s notice of any action 
against a Local Board must be given in a particular form; and this pro 
vision had not been complied with. Mr. Broadbent said he had a letter 
headed “Dukinfield Local Board, Nov. 5, 1886,” and signed by Mr. 
Garforth, in which the receipt of a letter from plaintiff was acknowledged, 
and stating that the fwee had resolved not to take any steps 12 the 
matter. This showed that notice of the claim had been given. Mr. 
Garforth said it was not a proper notice within the meaning of the Act 
of Parliament, which was very explicit in the matter. Mr. Broadbent 
said the gas-works had been taken over by the Local Board, and under 
the Act authorizing the transfer of the undertaking, the Board were 
made liable for all contracts entered into by the Company. The Company 
paid this amount annually to the plaintiff since the land was ente i 
upon 27 years ago. After making this statement, he would merely - 
for permission to withdraw the case, in order that he might bring! 
in proper form. The case was withdrawn. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnevron, Saturday. 
While last Saturday I was writing that the Town Council of Edinburgh 
 tanded to state an objection to the Edinburgh Gas rs Bill on 
und that the Standing Orders of Parliament had not been nee 
with, the legal advisers of the Council were engaged in lodging the objec- 
tion with the authorities at Westminster. The objection—which is looked 
upon a8 savouring of vexatiousness, and not indicating, by any means, a 
desire on the part of the opposition to have a fair, stand-up fight on the 
merits of the question—is founded on several alleged delinquencies on the 
part of the promoters of the Bill. It is said that they have omitted to give 
notice that some of the provisions of the Edinburgh ere my and Police 
Acts are proposed to be amended ; that, in the repeal of the Company’s 
own Acts, provisions in favour of the Corporation will be dealt with, of 
which notice should have been given; also that notice was not, but ought to 
have been given of the Company’s intention to put certain accumulated 
funds into the original capital. None of these are very serious omis- 
sions; and if they are pressed, the supporters of the Company may surely 
comfort themselves with the reflection that their scheme must be a stron 
one when only excuses of this trifling nature are made the groundwork o' 
attempts to wreck it. There is every probability that the objection 
js taken for the purpose of delaying the scheme, so as to give time 
for agitating the public on the question of taking over the gas-works. 
On this assumption little harm will be done, beyond the postpone- 
ment of an extension of the works—a step which it is imperative must be 
taken in the near future, be the owners of the gas-works who they may. 
It is matter of surprise to everyone who sees the present confined position 
of the works, how Mr. Mitchell is able not only to cope with the increasing 
demand, but to keep up the high quality and one J of the gas he manu- 
factures. Were the Corporation to acquire the works, no higher results, 
and, judging from the experience of other places, no greater benefits to the 
community need be looked for than are already enjoyed. The chief, almost 
the only advantage, to the public would lie in the appropriation of profits 
for public purposes instead of, as at present, in paying dividend ; but if, as 
is pro , the basis of taking over the gas-works be the payment in per- 
ity of a.10 per cent. dividend upon the existing capital, benefit could 
onlyaccrue to the public upon the earnings over and above what was required 
for dividend, which would, in turn, depend upon the continuance of a 
state of prosperity. The question between the Corporation and the Gas 
Company is thus narrowed down to the prospective profits upon increased 
trade. Would it not be better, in these circumstances, for the Town 
Council, before entering upon a costly opposition, to approach the Gas 
Company, and ascertain their views upon the question of handing over their 
property? It might be found that they were not averse to a proposal of 
this nature; and the basis of a friendly settlement of the question might 
be arrived which would be profitable and advantageous to both parties. 
Within the past week a series of articles have appeared in the Scotsman 
giving an account of Corporation gas management, chiefly in Scotland, 
designed with a view to making the public anticipate that great advan- 
tages would be reaped by the community were the Town Council to take over 
the works. One of the principal points dealt with is the great reduction in 
the price of gas which has always followed the assumption of gas manage- 
ment by local authorities. Briefly, the facts are that in Glasgow the price 
has been redeucd from 4s. 7d. to 3s.; in Dundee, from 6s. to 3s. 10d.; in 
Aberdeen, from 5s. 5d. to 4s.; and in Birmingham, from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 5d. 
Leaving Birmingham out of account as not applicable, I find that in the 
Scotch towns mentioned a high prioe was charged by the Gas Companies ; 
and there was thus room for reduction. But decrease in price was not con- 
fined to these places ; for in Edinburgh it has been brought down to 3s. 6d., 
which is lower than the price in Aberdeen or Dundee, With regard to 
Glasgow, where gas is 6d. cheaper than in Edinburgh, it has to be borne in 
mind that the quality of the Edinburgh gas is superior to that of Glasgow, 
and that in the latter city there is a much larger turnover. I imagine that 
the strength of the Edinburgh Gas Company will be found to lie in the 
excellent service they give, and the moderate price they charge. The 
people are thoroughly contented with the existing state of matters; and 
the first thing which those who desire a change will probably do will be to 
create a feeling of discontent in the community. The Directors of the 
—— have acted wisely in their own interest, in issuing this week a 
circular [see p. 166] which should have the effect of dispelling some of the 
prevalent illusions on the subject. I need not enter into details; but there 
1s one statement, that the Bill is drafted on the lines of recent gas legisla- 
tion, which should make the opposition pause and consider whether they 
are wl to benefit the community by insisting bt objections which are 
not likely to be entertained by Parliament. lready, the Provost of 
Musselburgh in effect confesses that much recent criticism of the Bill was 
worse than useless, because the Gas Acts require to be read into the Bill 
(see p. 166°. It was only to be expected that the Musselburgh Town 
Council would support the local Gas Company in preference to the Edin- 
burgh Company ; and their petitions to Parliament, for and against, I sup- 
pose will weigh according to this view, with members of Parliament. But 
Road Board for Midlothian this week resolved to petition in favour of 
the Musselburgh Company's Provisional Order. True, they say nothing 
about the Edinburgh Company’s Bill; and I have been unable to ascertain 
er they agreed to petition with the intention of favouring the 
Musselburgh Company to the prejudice of the Edinburgh undertaking, or in 
ignorance that the two schemes are incompatible so far as Musselburgh is 
concerned. Fear of the extensive cutting up of their roads were the Edin- 
bargh Company’s works planted at Niddrie may have induced them to 
Support the scheme which would give them least trouble. 

. J. Cook, whose retirement from the Aberdeen Town Council I 
referred to last week, held a public meeting last Saturday afternoon, at 
which he gave, at great length, an account of several questions on which 
he diffe from most of his fellow-councillors. With regard to gas affairs, 
i connection with which the dispute with Treasurer Walker arose, he 
Produced statements which he had procured from Mr. Cran, the City 

mberlain, in support of his contention that it was not owing to his 
having “tried his hand at gas’’ that the price was raised by 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet, as asserted by Treasurer Walker ; but that the rise was the conse- 
) meee of the fall in the price of residuals. In 1883-4, these statements 
r ‘owed that residuals brought in £7047. In the ag year they realized 
ce 12s. 9d.; but last year fell to £3194 13s. 2d. During the year in 
Which he was on the Gas Committee, the loss amounted to £4335 19s. 74. ; 
and this loss was the cause of the advance in the price of gas, which, but 
ior his exertions, he contended, would have-been 3h. A resolution asking 
- Cook to re-consider his decision, and suggesting a memorial to the 
in Provost, praying him to call upon Treasurer Walker to either with- 
W or substantiate his assertions, was adopted with acclamation by a 
Co ed meeting. Mr. Cook’s resignation was intimated to the Town 
uncil at a meeting on Monday, when a long conversation of a desultory 
took place, but nothing was done which could satisfy Mr. Cook. 
Indeed, Treasurer Walker, when appealed to by the Lord Provost, said he 
had P y, 
had tosay. The Lord Provost regretted very much that Mr. Cook 
taken up the Treasurer’s remarks in the way he had done, as they 


appeared to him to be more in badinage than anything else. Other members 
expressed their wish that Mr. Cook should return; and several motions to 
this effect were proposed; but the Lord Provost ruled them to be incom- 
petent. There seemed to be a general fear of offending Treasurer Walker ; 
and in the end the hope was expressed by Bailie Mearns that the remarks 
which had been made at the meeting would show Mr. Cook that they 
would be delighted to see him back. 

At the meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council just referred to, Treasurer 
Walker submitted the police accounts. He said that the lighting account 
showed an increase of £995, which was entirely caused by the extra charge 
for gas to the street lamps. With regard to this £995, he remarked that 
they were told that nearly 6 million cubic feet of gas was now saved to the 
community, which formerly was lost through waste or } . It was 
not the case, as this £995 represented, as nearly as possible, the value of 
the 6 million cubic feet, less the discounts, and which was now paid by 
the ratepayers instead of the consumers of gas; so that the saving to the 
community was a mere delusion. At the same time he approved of the 
alteration, as it was right that there should be a fair account kept between 
the departments. 

Last Monday afternoon the new water supply for Elgin, which has been 
introduced at a cost of about £2800, was he f on by Provost Black. The 
new supply is obtained from a series of springs on agricultural land about 
five miles off. It will add 23 gallons per head per day to the old supply, 
which amounted to about 35 gallons. Elgin has thus water provided for 
a very large extension. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

I understand that there has been a meeting in Glasgow this week of gas 
managers who are members of The Gas Institute; the object of the meet- 
ing being to consider the propriety of making some effort to give a hearty 
reception to that body on the occasion of its annual meeting, which is to 
be held in this city in the month of June. Among those in attendance 
were several gentlemen who have been Presidents of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, and who, therefore, may be regarded as 
representing the gas profession generally throughout Scotland. In past 
years there have been given very cordial and hospitable receptions to 
scientific societies which are of a somewhat ——— character, when 
they have visited Glasgow for the purpose of holding their annual meet- 
ings. I allude to such bodies as the British Association, the Iron and Steel 
Institute, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and the Institution of 
Naval Architects, all of which have received unbounded hospitality on the 
occasion of meetings held within my recollection. It is but natural to sup- 
pose that the Scotch gas managers should desire to give a very hearty 
reception to their professional brethren from the South and other parts of 
the kingdom. There are various ways in which their hospitality may be 
shown, and in due course some definite proposals will doubtless be brought 
forward for consideration. 

Several populous places on the Clyde, situated at distances of six or eight 
miles from Glasgow, have lately been incorporated as a police burgh under 
the Scotch Police Act ; amongst them being Yoker, Clydebank, and Dalmuir, 
which are deeply interested in the shipbuilding and marine engineering 
industries. At the first regular business meeting of the Burgh Commis- 
sioners, which was lately held, the question of the public lighting of the 
several portions of the burgh came up for consideration. At the Clyde- 
bank end the gas is supplied by the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commis- 
sioners; and at the Dalmuir end by the Old Kilpatrick Gas Company. It 
seems that the price paid hitherto to the Glasgow Corporation has been 
13s, 81. per lamp per annum, counting from the 1st of September till the 
30th of April; the pillars and lamps being the property of the Lighting 
Committee, who have not only paid the lighting for the current year, but 
will be able to hand them over to the Clydebank Burgh Commissioners at 
the end of April free of debt, together with a surplus fund of £30. The price 
of the gas supplied to the lamps in the Dalmuir portion of the new burgh 
is 15s. per annum ; and in this district the pillars and lamps belong to the 
Gas Company. Doubtless in due course the Burgh Commissioners will 
be able to make satisfactory arrangements with the authorities connected 
with both sources of supply. 

The illuminating power of the gas in Paisley has for a considerable time 
received anxious attention from the Burgh Gas Commissioners. They 
have not remained content with the results of the photometric testing 
made at the gas-works by their own Manager, and reported to them from 
time to time by him. For at least a year there has been a weekly testing 
of the quality made by Dr. Wallace, of Glasgow, who has intimated the 
result of each test to the Town Clerk, the Convener of the Gas Committee, 
and Manager of the gas-works. The following are the collected ave 
of each month’s testings in candles:—January, 27°01; February, 27°47 ; 
March, 27°33; April, 27°73 ; May, 26°49; June, 26°91; July, 26°36; August, 
26°26 ; September, 25°36 ; October, 27°05 ; November, 27°59; December, 
26°58. It will thus be seen that the average of the whole year was 26°93, 
or very nearly 27 candles. 

Last Tuesday the Denny and Dunipace Gas Commissioners held their 
first formal meeting. It was agreed to appoint five of their number as 
a Managing Committee, with Provost Shanks as the Convener. Mr. J. 
Archibald, solicitor, of Stirling, was elected Clerk; and Mr. A. R. Consland 
was appointed Collecter and Treasurer, The Gas Committee were em- 
powered to continue the services of the present Manager of the works, 
All the office-bearers are to hold their appointments at the pleasure of the 
Board. Full powers were invested in the Committee, who were instructed 
to make arrangements and watch over the taking of the stock and the trans- 
fer of the works of the Denny Gas Consumers’ Company on the 3ist of 
January. The Burgh Commissioners have paid £5500 for the undertaking; 
and the capital of the Gas Company was £2500. For some years the 
shareholders have been receiving 10 percent. dividends. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Grangemouth Police Commissioners, 
the acquisition of the gas-works was brought up for consideration by Mr. 
Mackenzie. He stated that the Lighting Committee, as instructed, had 
asked the Gas Company to reconsider their decision as to not allowing a 
valuation of their works to be made. A letter had been received from the 
Secretary of the Company, stating that the Directors could not see their 
way to depart from their first decision. Mr. Mackenzie said he was 
sorry the Company could not arrive at the conclusion to allow the works to 
be valued ; a. seeing that they had refused to come to an agreement, he 
thought the Commissioners might now, with every degree of propriety, 
charge the Company way-leave for putting their pipes along the streets. 
The Commissioners ought to have been treated with some degree of 
courtesy by the Company. Mr. — opposed the idea of the Commis- 
sioners charging way-leave. He held that if the Commissioners took this 
step the Company in return would increase the price of gas, which would 
fall heavily on the ratepayers, and those who were gas consumers would 
have to bear the burden. He moved that the Clerk be instructed to call a 
special meeting of the Commissioners, in sufficient time, previous to the 
next election, to consider whether or not they should take the necessary 
steps for acquiring the gas-works. Mr. Wilkie (one of the Directors of the 





Company) said that his co-Directors thought themselves justified in not 
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allowing the Commissioners to make a valuation of the works until the 
ratepayers showed themselves desirous of taking over the concern. Mr. 
Burrell dissented from the idea that there was not any such desire on the 
part of the ratepayers; and he held that before the matter could be con- 
sidered in the way provided by the motion, there would be a new gas com- 
pany started in the town. The motion was seconded, and agreed to. 

The Glasgow pig-iron market continues firm ; and the prospects roeniy 
are still favourable. There has, however, been a slight reaction this wee 
in the price of warrants, which is not surprising after the recent important 

vances. Special brands are in good demand for the season of the year; 
and prices remain firm. A somewhat remarkable “boom” in hematite 
pig iron has taken place this week; business having been done at prices 
ranging up to 52s. 14d. cash, and 52s. 6d. one month—the highest quota- 
tions yet touched. In the latter part of the week prices declined consider- 
ably; and a fall of 74d. per ton on the price of Scotch warrants has also 
been recorded. : 

Much excitement exists in the local coal trade, as there is a prospect of 
@ serious general strike amongst the colliers if an advance of wages is not 
at once conceded. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUOTS. 
LIvERPOOL, Jan, 22. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—As little as producers or consumers were pre- 
pared for the extreme range of quotations indicated last week, so little did 
they anticipate the sudden scare which seemed to seize the holders of 
sulphate about the middle of the week. A sufficient reason has yet to be 
found for it. It may have been due to the consciousness that the raising 
of prices had been overdone, and that consumers were simply driven on to 
nitrate; or it may have been an undignified stampede to realize the high 
figures ruling, or even a move to secure cheap parcels. Strangely the Hull 
and Liverpool markets were but little affected ; proving, after all, the sound- 
ness of their position. London and Leith quotations fell about 10s. per 
ton. There is a somewhat altered tone again to-day; and there is the 
appearance as if to-day’s values were to be maintained. It is just possible, 
however, that the market may be — to many fluctuations in the imme- 
diate future, as there will be two distinct and strong interests oxeeeet 
to each other—on the one side, the dealers holding stocks, and the 
makers anxious to get best values for their sulphate; on the other side, 
dealers who have not covered previous sales, and consumers who Gallied 
over their purchases when the market offered them greater facilities. The 
conditions seem at the moment evenly balanced; but the turn of the 
scale rests with the “Clerk of the Weather.” A continuance of mild 
weather, and a consequently early season, would mean a very strong 
demand in the beginning of February; and it is no doubt well known that 
French consumers, and even consumers at home, have been looking on so 
far, in the hope of a lower range of prices. On the other hand, a repeti- 
tion of severe frosts and snow would make the season later; and the sul- 
~~ might not be wanted till late in February or even not till March. 
uzzling as the situation therefore seems to be, there are two features 
which will pe satisfactory—viz., the smallness of stocks held in first 
hands, and the apparent willingness of consumers to approach the higher 
values now quoted.— Nitrates has once more assumed a firm tone; a 

November cargo having been sold at 9s. 44d. U.K., 9s. 74d. Continent. 





Lonpon, Jan, 22. 

Tar Products.—Prices all round keep steady, with a tendency in many 
cases to rise. Forward prices for benzols and carbolic are decidedly better 
than current. Prices may be taken as follows:—Tar, 5s. to 8s. per ton, 
according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 1s. 8d. per gallon; 50 per 
cent., 1s. 6d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 5d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
1s, 04d. per At oh, Light oil, 24d. per gallon. Creosote, 4d. per gallon. 
Pitch, 11s. 6d. to 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 3s. 3d. per gallon. Cresylic 
acid, pad om gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 80 per cent., 
“A” quality, 74d. per unit; “B” quality, 5d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—The one market has fluctuated considerably 
during the week ; but, in spite of the slight relapse of a day or two ago, is 
still tirm at £11 17s. 6d. to £12 5s. per ton, according to position, less dis- 
count. Prices of other products are: Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, 
with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 13d. per Ib. 
Muriate of ammonia, brown, fio per ton; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate 
of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Mr. A. M. Fowier, of Manchester, has been selected, out of 72 appli- 
cants, as the Engineer to prepare a scheme for supplying the town of 
Northallerton with water, at the expense of the Sanitary Authority. 

Tue New York Aqueduct Commissioners require an increase in their grant 
towards the Croton aqueduct works for the current year to the extent of 
£400,000. It was anticipated that £1,000,000 only would be required, 
whereas the Commissioners’ call is for £1,400,000. 

Tue Local Government Board have, on the application of the Guildford 
Rural Sanitary Authority, instituted an inquiry, by Mr. J. T. Harrison, 
C.E., into the subject of the alleged pollution of the River Wey by refuse 
from the paper-mills of Messrs. Spicer and Co., at Godalming. The pro- 

ings were opened last Wednesday ; and, after a lengthy investigation, 
were adjourned till the 15th prox. 

At the meeting of the Joint Committee of the Richmond Urban and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities last Wednesday, a letter was read from the Local 
Government Board sanctioning a loan of £100,000 for carrying out a drain- 
age scheme for the district ; £13,000 to be repaid in 50 years, and the balance 
of £87,000in 30 years. It was resolved to —_ these terms, and toapply 
to the Public Works Loan Commissioners for the money at 34 per cent. 

Tae Deputy-Manager of the Hollinwood station of the Oldham Corpora- 
tion Gas- Works (Mr. J. Lowe) has just been D gene: a by the Gas Committee 
a small advance of salary. As the annual make of gas at this station 
is 260 million cubic feet, and as it is upwards of ten years since any change 
was made in Mr. Lowe’s remuneration, this concession cannot be regarded 
as a precipitate recognition of the services of a man who was characterized 
by the Chai of the Committee as very diligent, and always at his 


post. 

THE cial Journal of the Patent Office for the 12th inst. contained 
a table showing the number of seemeetens for patents in 1885 which were 
abandoned by the inventors before the expiry of the period covered by 
the preliminary fee. The total number of applications made during the 
year was 16,101. Of these no less than 7237, or 45 per cent., were not 
carried beyond the preliminary stage. This percentage is larger than that 
of the previous year (41 per cent.), which again is higher than the average 
of recent years under the old law repealed in 1883. Referring to this 
matter, the Engineer says: ‘Lhe natural conclusion is that the average 
value of the inventions submitted for patenting is deteriorating ; and that 
the large increase in the number of applications is not accompanied ae 
corresponding increase in merit. It is also very remarkable that with the 
present low scale of fees, the proportion of voided applications should be 
oo nye ; the amount required to carry a patent into the second stage being 
oO! y '. 





ReDvcTION IN THE Price or Gas aT West Ham.—The West Ham Gy 
Company announce that from the 31st of March next the price of gas yjj 
be reduced from 3s. 3d. to 8s. per 1000 cubic feet, and the charge for thy 
public lighting by 10s. per lamp per annum. 

Tue CHARGE oF EMBEZZLEMENT AGAINST A WaTER-RaTE CoLecto,— 
At the Southwark Police Court on yey last week, George Edwanj 
Wilkinson, a collector in the service of the Southwark and Vanxhal 
Water Company, was finally examined on a charge of embezz u 
received by him on behalf of his employers, and committed for tr 


Tue Bristor WATER ComPANY AND THE SuDBROOK SPRING.—Now that 
there is a prospect of an additional supply of water being furnished t 
Bristol by the new Company who are seeking to acquire the Sudbrook 
Spring in Monmouthshire, the Bristol Water Company have been accuse 
of shortsightedness in not securing this pony Cal their own purposes, 
Bat, according to the Bristol Times (which on this matter is supposed tp 
speak with authority), the Company were, until recently, in negotiation 
with the Great Western Railway Company for the purchase of the spring 
and made a conditional offer for its acquisition; but after giving th, 
subject careful investigation, and acting on what they deemed most com. 
petent advice, the Directors withdrew from the negotiations. 


Beyrout WaTeR-Works Company.—The annual meeting of this Com. 
pany is called for to-day, when the Directors will present their fourteenth 
report, dealing with the progress made during the twelve months ending 
Sept. 80, last year. They state that the gross revenue for the yeu 
amounted to £10,486, which was an increase of £728 over the correspondi 
twelve months. After making proper allowance for a proportion of the 
cost of new machinery and the depreciated value of stores, a net balance of 
£5764 is at their disposal, towards paying the interest on the debentar 
stock. As, however, the interest on the ordinary debentures (£135,00), 
and on the preference debentures, amounts to a sum of £8670, an adverse 
balance of £2906 has to be carried to the balance-sheet, and added to the 
accumulated losses of previous years, bringing up the total of this account 
of losses to £56,576. 

Tue Proposep EXTENSION OF THE PaprHam Gas-Works.—At a meet 
ing of the Padiham Local Board last Thursday, the Gas and Water Com. 
mittee reported that a deputation had had an interview with Coloned 
Starkie with reference to land for an extension of the gas-works. Afters 
long conversation, Colonel Starkie agreed to meet the offer of the Board 
by reducing the price from 24d. to 23d. per square yard ; and if the Loe) 
Board would make some concession in their terms of supplying Huntroyi 
with water, he would accept 2d. as a consideration for such concession. |} 
was resolved that Colonel Starkie’s offer of 2id. per square yard be 
accepted conditionally on the land being found to be in every way suitable 
for gas-works purposes, and the right to lay mains along the intended 
street, leading from the new bridge over the River Calder to the railway 
bridge, and the land in question, and also the right of way along this 
street, being ted free of charge. At a subsequent meeting the Clerk 
said it would be necessary to obtain the consent of the owner or occupier 
of every dwelling-house within 300 yards of the limits of the site of the 
new gas-works ; and it wag resolved that the Clerk be instructed to obtain 
this consent. 
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{us WaTeR SUPPLY OF THE City or Lonpon.—At the meeting of the Compony in the manner stipulated for in the concession. The amounts 
Court of Common Council of the City of London last Thursday, on a pro- | due by the Government and other debtors in Pard continue to be large; 
being brought forward to reappoint the Gas and Water Committee, | but the Manager (Mr. F. J. North) is using his utmost exertions to collect 
aap C, Morton objected, and complained that the Committee had not | them, and the Directors are led to en that these will be gradually 
done anything in the way of improving the water supply to the citizens. | reduced. The revenue from private lighting has again increased; and the 
He said the Committee had simply appointed a Sub-Committee, who had | Directors have sent out sample lamps and burners of the most approved 
ractically done nothing. The Sub-Committee, instead of doing good, had | type, with a view to still further develop this. branch of the Company’s 
one harm by approaching the New River Company without having pre- | business. Up to the 30th of September last, 41 of the 206 new public 
viously obtained the consent of the Court to the step. He objected to a | lamps alluded to in the last report had been erected ; and the necessary 
Sub-Committee going to the New River parr speed: and the result might | extensions and alterations to mains pressed forward as fast as possible— 
be that the Court would be compromised with regard to the water ques- | delays only having occurred when the Company was short of funds, owing 
tion, and the interests of the water consumers might be damaged thereby. | to the Po ewer due by the Government g more than usually in arrear. 
The charge for water had increased during the last 15 years by something | Since the period under discussion the new gasholder and tank have been 
jike £80,000 per annum, although much less water was supplied. This was | completed ; and the Manager reports most favourably of the work. The 
one reason why the matter should be seriously dealt with ; and he thought | two old holders have had new crowns, and been otherwise thoroughly 
it was time the Court did something to assist the inhabitants to obtain | renovated ; and other alterations and repairs have been carried out, so that 
water at a cheaper rate. What was wanted was that the Court should have | a great saving in the carbonizing account may be anticipated. 
the water supplied by meter, not only in the City, but throughout the Tue Sr. Neots Locan Boarp anp THE East Huntincponsuimme WATER 
whole Metropolis. Little attention was given to Mr. Morton’s remarks; | Bri1.—At the meeting of the St. Neots Local Board last Wednesday—Mr. 
aod at their conclusion the Committee was reappointed. G. Bower in the chair—the Bill which is being promoted to supply certain 
Pana Gas Company, Limtrep.—In view of the ordinary general meeting | towns and villages in East Huntingdonshire with water was discussed. 
of this Company, to be held next Thursday, the Directors have issued a | The Chairman said he had had a personal conference with the promoters, 
report to accompany the accounts for the half year to Sept. 30 last. This | and the question for consideration was whether the Board should them- 
states that the profit for the six months amounted to £1836, and permits | selves put in mains and purchase water of the Company, or allow 
the Directors to recommend a dividend atthe rate of 7 percent. perannum | the Company to supply the water according to a scale they had 
onthe preference shares; but no dividend is recommended for payment on | prepared. Several members were of opinion that the Board ought 
the ordinary shares of the Company. In the course of their report the | themselves to put the pipes in, and thereby superintend their own 
Directors say: Notwithstanding the great exertions made to meet fairly | business within their own borders. The estimated cost of the mains 
and liberally all the demands of the local authorities, the fines on the | for the district was £1500; and it was presumed the Company would 
public lamps still continue, and amounted to the equivalent of £679 9s. 1d., supply water to the confines of the Local Board area at 6d. per 1000 —. 
as compared with £569 11s. 9d. for the previous half year. A large increase | After considerable discussion, it was unanimously resolved—“ That the 
jn the consumption of coal was necessitated by the unprecedented decay | Chairman ascertain from the promoters whether they are prepared to 
of the crowns of the gasholders, which caused great loss by leakage. | supply at 6d. per 1000 gallons at the confines of the Local Board district 
The cost of repairs and retorts has also been greater; and duties on | into mains belonging to, and to be laid by the Local Board; and also to 
all the materials necessary for the extensions and repairs have been | transfer to the Board, on the passing of the Act, all parliamentary rights 
paid by the Company. The Directors, however, trust that these, as which they may acquire under the Act within the Board’s district.” The 
well as other amounts in dispute, will be claimed by the Provincial | Chairman undertook to do this, and to report the result to the next meet- 
Government from the Imperial Government, and shortly returned to the | ing of the Board. 


GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & Co., aaueta! Can be made, when desired, 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, UTIL hp on their New Patent princi- 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, ple, to pass Gas without the 


LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. slightest oscillation or varia- 
Appress FoR TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” tion in pressure. No other 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all Maker can do this. 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
C0., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
Which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. —— 




































GAS VALVES, { 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, fe 
REGULATORS, PUMPS =" i i 

&e., &c., &e. =2U —_—. 
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Gwynne & Co.'s New Cata- 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-erhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at 

















the above Address, 3 ; —= - 
Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 
OXIDE OF IRON. IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, | IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical Make only the best quality of GAS PURIFICATION. 
imi i i ;, | FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. Ps 
calyreprecen tether te heen OeldeareMe Andrew | Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. | J ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited _ All descriptions kept in Stock. from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- | _, For Prices nog James Lawriz AnD Co, 68, Old/ gpent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 120 and 121, Newoars Srazet, Loxvox, E.C. 


ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 350,000 acres, and are held for a long term of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and ; “y TO GASHOLDER AND BRIDGE MAKERS. . 
the come n°, intermediate profits between them and AL®*. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, WANTED, re-engagement as Foreman. 
¥ Miu.Bank Street, Lonpon, 8.W. The Advertiser—who is well up in gasholder 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad {Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] _| roof, and bridge work, and piecework prices, used to 


District. Telegraphic Address: “ Ermwat, Lonpon.” Phi ances ne race ee 





























“4 Lonpon, B.C, ° Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and | the most syst tic and ical ways of working, 
Joun Wu. O'Neris,, Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, | and is well up in machinery—would contract or take 
— Managing Director. | es Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other | work on commission. Eight years(nearly) with present 
Gauges, &c., &. __ | employers. 
NDREW STEPHENSON begs to call |*,* For Mlustration of “ Wright’s Improved Station| Address W. Denton, 5, Burton Crescent, Dewsbury 
g * 
thas attention to the above announcement, and requests Governor,” see Page III. of Wrapper of last Road, Hunslet, Leeps. 
all co) icati i week’s issue. 
ee TO GAS COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS, AND 
é M (t tal b CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
CANNEL COAL, & YPANTED, by a young Man (ota a | YWANTED, an engagement as Manager. 
uageg stainer), a situation in a Country Gas-Works. | The Advertiser has had a large and varied expe- 


OHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), Can lay Mains, Services, Fix Meters, and do Gas-Fitting. | »; noe (Home and Foreign) in the General Management, 





Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the | Is used to Engines and Exhausters. 4 Construction, and Remodelling: of Gas-Works, and the 
ant SCOTTISH CANNELS “s also TRM-CLAY Apply, by letter, to No. 1464, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt | economical disposal of Residues. Good Bookkeeper, 
forgo CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS | Court, Fieer Staeer, E.C. | Draughtsman, and Mechanical Engineer. Speaks 

GAS AND WATER WORKS. | Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. Satisfactory testi- 


Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to * s r ' monials and references. 
No, 80, St. ANDREW SQquaReE, Heusen, ScoTLaND, WaANted, a situation as Manager in a) Address No. 1468, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Gas-Works. The Advertiser, who is at present | Fuzer Srreer, B.C. 








a i Gas-Works where the production is over wd 


ement as MANAGER of Gas-Works. Is | Manufacture of Gas in all its details, also with the 
§ good Car’ nizer, and well up in the use of Engines | Manufacture of all Residuals therefrom—viz., Sulphate | FOREMAN for a small Tar and Sulphate of 





and Exhausters ; alsoin Main and Servi k. Would jand L Ammonia, Benzols, Naphthas, Carbolic | Ammonia Works. 

take an Assistant’ posi ti loubaes ion 89-0 chnen Acid Authracen &c, First-class Testimonials. Write, stating experience and wages required (cot 

Toialabstainer. Mocbjection to gockeend, | Act, Ae tle 1408, cane of Mir, King, 11, Bott. Comt, | ann te etic Ro. 147%, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt 
Poly, care of Manager, Gas-Works, West Cowes, | FLEET StREsT, E.C, | Court, Pueet Street, E.0, 
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AS GAS MANAGER'S ASSISTANT OR WORKS 
FOREMAN. 
DVERTISER wishes to better himself. 


-Is well up in Purification, Testing, conducting 
experimental work on Coals, &c., and General Works 
repairs; good Analyst, Draughtsman, and Practical 
Engineer. 

Address, CuEmicaL EncIneER, 429, Scotland Road, 
LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON Agencies wanted, by a Firm 
having a connection among Home and 
Foreign Gas and Water Companies and Export Mer- 
chants, for the following Manufactures :—Retort and 
Fire-Clay Goods; Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings; 
Tools used in Gas- Works. 

Address No. 1469, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. 


WANTED, as Traveller, by Firm of Gas 
and Cannel Coal Merchants, an energetic Man 
with good connection amongst Gas-Works in England. 

Only those having this qualification need apply, stat- 
ing , &e., required, to E. G., 948, Messrs. n’s, 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


WANTED immediately, for a small Gas- 

Works in Cornwall, making about two millions, 
a steady and reliable man as WORKING MANA- 
GER, who must be prepared to do the whole of the 
work, including any Gas-Fitting or the Fixing of Gas- 
Stoves, which may from time to time be required. 
young married man with no gee | preferred. Wages, 
#1 per week, with house, coal, and gas free. 

jals, ¢ 


Apply, with testi , to G WELLER, Gas 
magico, St. Ives, CoRNWALL. 














POCKLINGTON NEW GAS COMPY-, 


MITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1883. 


Capital, £8000, in 800 Shares of £10 each. 





DrrecrTors. 
Mr. A. BERRIMAN. Mr. T. Grant. 
» R. M. Enouisx. » A. W. Hovse. 


» TT. Fawcerr. » G. Scarre. 
» D.H. Foster. » T. W.Srears (Hull). 


Bankers—The York Unton Banxine Company, Limited 
(Pockli nm Branch). 

Solicitors—Messrs. Poweit and SarGcent, Pocklington. 

Secretary—Mr. Henny Kirk, Pocklington. 

Engineer—Mr. ArntHuR Hurst, Inglecroft, Scarcroft 


ork. 
Contractor—Mr. YT. W. Srears, 4, Derringham Street, 








Since the construction of this Company’s works, the 
Pocklington Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, 
established in the year 1834 (and which last year ob- 
tained a Provisional Order), have agreed to sell their 
works, business, and rights to this Company, in accord- 
ance with an agreement entered into between the re- 
spective Companies, dated January 8, 1887, and there- 
fore no opposition now exists to the New Gas Company 
by the one which has been established at Pocklington 
for over 50 years, and which for many years past has been 
been paying Interest at the rate of 10 = cent. perannum. 

Pocklington is a prosperous market town, having a 
station on the North-Eastern Railway; and a greatly 
increased consumption of gas is expected now the new 
works are constructed upon a site adjoining the North- 
Eastern Railway Company’s line near to the Pockling- 

n Station, where this Company has the advantage of 





BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

ANTED, a Gentleman, to fill the office 

of SECRETARY to the Bristol United Gaslight 

Company. He must be a manof first-class ability, of 

considerable knowledge of commercial] affairs, and well 

experienced and apt in Secretarial duties. Age not to 

exceed 45 years. ust be of unimpeachable character, 
and be able to furnish the highest references, 

Commencing salary £500 per annum. 

Applications to be sent in by Tuesday, the Ist of 
February next, addressed to the Chairman, Bristol 
United Gaslight Company, Canon’s Marsh, Bristol. 

By order of the Directors, 
Henry H. TownseEnp, Secretary 

Dated Jan. 5, 1887. 


a siding, direct into the works, from which gas is being 

supplied to both public lamps and private consumers. 
New and large gas-mains have been laid in the streets, 
and branch mains are being laid to the adjoining vil- 
lages of Allerthorpe and Barmby Moor, by consent of the 
surveyors of the highways of those respective parishes. 
An agreement was entered into between T. W. Stears, 
of the;first t,and Arthur Withers House and Thomas 
Grant, of the second part, dated the 15th of February, 
1886, and adopted by the Company for the construction 
of the new works. An agreement was also entered into 
between the Pocklington New Lighting Company, 
Limited, of the one part, and the Pocklington New Gas 
Company, Limited, of the other part, dated the 12th of 
April, 1886, for the purchase of the undertaking of that 
Company, and of the site upon which the new works are 
ted. A further agreement has been entered into 





_ LEWES GAS COMPANY. ‘ 
THE Directors are prepared to receive 
Applications from Candidates for the post of 
MANAG of their Works. 

The salary will commence at £150 per annum, with 
good house and rates free. , 

Candidates not under 30 or over 45 years of age will be 
preferred. n 

They must be practically acquainted with Purifica- 
tion of Gas in all its branches, and experienced in the 
Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Testimonials must be limited to three in number, 
and sent in not later than the 8th of February next, 
addressed to Mr. Edward Hillman, Gas Company’s 
Offices, Lewes, and endorsed “ Applications for Mana- 
gership.” 

Any applicant canvassing the Directors will be dis- 
qualified. 


Way TED, by a practical Gas Engineer, 
GAS-WORKS on lease, where the annual make 
is two million cubic feet and upwards. 
» Apply, by letter, to No. 1471, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
urt, FLeet Street, E.C. 
TO FIRE-CLAY RETORT, &c., MAKERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Leigh Local 
Board invite TENDERS for forty RETORTS, 
machine moulded. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Retorts,” to be delivered 
to me on or before Monday, the 14th of February, 1887. 
The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

Jos, Timmins, Engineer, &c. 
Leigh, Lancs. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, &. - 


HE Directors of the Dorchester Gas and 
Coke Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR pro- 
duced on their works for Twelve months from the Ist 
day of Fea 1887. 

The Tar will be delivered by the Company in Con- 
tractor’s Casks, f.o.r., at the Great Western, or London 
and South-Western Railway Stations, Dorchester. 

Payments to be made montaly. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Wednesday, the 26th inst., endorsed “ Tender for Tar.’ 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

'urther particulars on carnegie, 


Mu. OsmonD, Manager. 
Dorchester, Jan. 13, 1887. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 














TAR. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Manchester are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the Purchase and Removal of the TAR to be 
produced at their Bradford Road Gas-Works during a 
riod of One or more years, commencing at Noon on 
the 8lst day of March, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must be 
delivered at the Offices of the Gas Department, Town 
— on or before Monday, the 14th day of February 
next. 

Forms of tender and other particulars may be ob- 
tained on application, in writing, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Jos, Heron, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Jan. 7, 1887, 


between the said T. W. Stears, of the one part, and the 
said Pocklington New Gas Company, Limited, of the 
other part, dated the 24th of June, 1886, and registered 
with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, for allot- 
ting 100 fully paid-up shares to the said T. W. Stears in 
part payment of the contract price for the construction 
of the works. There are also the following additional 
agreements—namely, An agreement made between 
John Thompson and John White Turner, Lighting 
Inspectors for the township of Pocklington, of the one 
part, and the said T. W. Stears, of the other part, dated 
the 6th of March, 1886, empowering him under the 
ae of the Lighting and Watching Act, 1883, to 
ay down gas-mains, &c.,in the said township, for the 
urpose of supplying gas and lighting the public 
amps. An agreement made between John hite 
Turner, Emery Cornelius Moon, and David Helm 
Foster, surveyors of roads for Pocklington, and the 
said T. W. Stears, dated the 13th of February, 1886, 
giving permission to lay down in the streets, roads, 
and ways, gas-mains and service-pipes. An agree- 
ment made between Thomas William Sanderson 
and Alfred Simpson, surveyors of the highways for 
Allerthorpe, and the said T. W. Stears, dated the 12th of 
June, 1886, !giving permission to lay gas-mains,&c. An 
agreement made between Martin en and George 
M. Smith, surveyor of highways for Barmby-upon-the 
Moor, and the said T. W. Stears, dated the 15th of 
June, 1886, giving permission to lay gas-mains, &c. 
An agreement between George Edward Barlow and 
John Thomas Hagyard, Lighting Inspectors for the 
township of Pocklington, of the one part, and the 
said T. W. Stears, of jthe ‘other part, dated the 28rd 
of July, 1886, empowering him, under the provisions 
of the Lighting and Watching Act, 1888, to lay down 
and keep in repair gas-mains and service-pipes in 
the said township for the purpose of supplying gas and 
lighting the public lamps. An agreement between the 
said John ompson and John White Turner, Light- 
ing Inspectors for the township of Pocklington, of the 
one part, and the said T. W. Stears, of the other part, 
dated the 8rd of November, 1886, granting leave to lay 
down and keep in repair gas-pipes for public and pri- 
vate purposes, in accordance with the provisions o: 
the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833 ; and an agr t 


————___ 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPany, 
OTICE is hereby given that thy 
ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GEwW 

MEETING of the Proprietors of this Com 
be held at the Bridge House Hotel, London 
the Borough of Southwark, on Wednesday, the 16th dy 
of February next, at Two o’clock in the Afternoon pre 
cisely, to receive the Directors’ Report and the Accounts 
of the Company for the Half Year ended the gigt of 
December last, and to declare a Dividend; to elect two 
Directors and one Auditor in the place of those Tetiring 
by rotation ; and for other purposes. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 2nd day 
of February next until after the next meeting, 

By order of the Board, 
Frank Busu, Secretary, 
Offices, 7094, Old Kent Road, 8.E., 
Jan. 21, 1887. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 


£50,000 Five per Cent. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
STOCK of the above Company, 
PRESENTING AN INVESTMENT OF THE SOUNDEST 
DEscRIPTION. 


M?. G. A. WILKINSON is instructed 


by the Directors of the South Metropolitan Ga 
Company to Sell by Auction, at the Mart, on Monday, 
Feb. 14, at Two precisely, in numerous Lots, £50,000 of 
Five per Cent. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE SsT0cK 
in the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

The district supplied by the Company compris 
nearly the whole of the South of London from Wands. 
worth to Plumstead Marshes; and the demand has» 
much increased that the supply of gas has doubled 
within the last ten years. 

Particulars may be had of Franx Busn, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Company, 709a, Old Kent Road; of Messrs, 
JoHNSON, Bupp, and JoHNSON, Solicitors, 20, Austin 
Friars; and of Mr. G. A. Witkrnson, Auctioneer and 
Land Agent, 7, Poultry, City. 


BOROUGH OF BURY. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT) 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Bury are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of RETORTS and FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 

Forms of tender and other information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. W. Woodward, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Bury. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Retorts, &c,,” 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, on or before Wednes- 
day, the 9th day of Age ay | next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Ser. J. THorp, Town Clerk, 

Corporation Offices, Bury. 














BOROUGH OF BURY. 
EPARTMENT) 


(Gas D 
THE Gas Committee of the Borough ol 
Bury invite TENDERS for the Erection and 
Completion of the following Works :— 

Contract No. 1.—Hydraulic, Foul Gas and Tar Mains, 
Valves, Retort-Fittings, Stage Floor, and all Wrought 
and Cast Ironwork required. 

Contract No. 2.—Building and Setting six Retort 
Benches and one Chimney for same, with all Stonework 
and Excavations required in levelling ground and erect- 
ing Stage Floor. 

Plans may be seen, and copy of specification obtained 
by payment of 10s. 6d. (which will be returned on 
receipt of a bond fide tender), on application to the 
Engineer, Mr. William Woodward, Gas-Works, Bury. 

Tenders, endorsed respectively “ Gas Contract No.|,” 
“Gas Contract No. 2,” to be sent to me, the under 
signed, on or before the 8th day of February next. 

he Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Ser. J. Tuorp, Town Clerk. 
Corporation Offices, Bury. 


HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Lincoln are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the Supply of RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS during the 

present year. ae 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to Mr. J. Carter, Gas Offices, Lincoln. 

Tenders addressed to the undersigned, and endorsed 
“Tender for Retorts, &c.,” must be delivered at the Gas 
Offices not later than the 29th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
H. K. Hess, Deputy Town Clerk. 
Gas Offices, Lincoln, Jan. 14, 1887. 








between the Pocklington Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Limited, of the one t, and the Pocklington New 
Gas Company, Limited, of the other t, dated the 8th 
of January, 1887, whereby the works, business, property, 
and rights of the Old Gas Company are sold to this, 
the New Gas Company. A copy of these agreements, 
and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
—— seen at the Registered Office of the Company, 
in Regent Street, Pocklington. - 

Mr. T. W. Stears has agreed to take a lease of the 
works for a term of 25 years, commencing from the Ist 
of September, 1886; he paying the Shareholders interest 
on the paid-up capital at the rate of £5 per centum per 
annum for the first five years, £6 per centum per annum 
for the second five years, £7 per centum per annum for 
the third five years, £8 per centum per annum for the 
fourth five years, and £9 per centum per annum for the 
last five years, pursuant to an agreement between this 
Company and the said T, W. Stears, dated the 28rd of 
September, 1886. 

The new Works have been built in a good and sub- 
stantial manner by the Contractor, who has constructed 
works in numerous other towns in England ; and it may 
here be mentioned that the late W. M. Stears, father of 
the present Contrac Engineer, established the Gas- 
Works at Pontefract, Selby, and Sowerby Bridge, also 
successfully carried out many other gas undertakings 
of @ like nature and size, and which are now paying the 
Shareholders handsome dividends. 

As the greater part of the required Capital has been 
subscribed for, intending investors should make early 
application for the remaining Shares to the Solicitors, 
Secretary, or Contractor to the Company, from whom 





Prospectuses may be obtained. 


RE JOHN BETHELL AND CO. 


TAR DISTILLERY FOR SALE. 
THE Trustee is instructed to offer for 
SALE, by Private Contract, the LEASEHOLD 
LAND and old-established TAR-WORKS of the above 
firm, situate in the parish of West Bromwich. 

The Land comprises about 8 acres, and is held from 
the Birmingham Coal Company on a lease of which the 
unexpired term is about 67 years, at an annual ren! 
of £121. It has a frontage to the Birmingham 
Navi Aion of 468 feet, and a private basin for loading 
an scharging boats. 

There are twelve Tar and Oil Stills, fitted with Con 
densers and Receivers complete. s 
The storeage capacity for tar and oil, &c., amounts 

about 500,000 gallons. i 

The whole of the plant is in first-rate working ooh, 

Orders to view, and further iculars, can be 
Mr. H. BisHor (of the firm of Turquand, Youngs, Weise, 
Bishop, and Clarke), the TrusTEx, 41, Coleman Streeh 
London. 

Tenders should be sent to the Trustee not later tha 
the 5th of February. 


GAs -BURNERS: Old and New. A 

Historical and Descriptive Treatise on the Pro" 
gress of Invention in Gas Lighting; emb B 
account of the Theory of Luminous Combustion. 24 
“ Owen Merriman.” Reprinted from the JouRNal 
Gas Licurtine. Price 1s. 6d., 











it free. 
London: WatTer Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 2.0. 
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Issue of 4000 Preference Shares of £5 each, carrying a Preferential Cumulative Dividend of 
7 per cent., and equal participation in any surplus profits, after payment of a like 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares. 


HE “BOWER” GAS-LAMP COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1883, whereby the Liability of a Shareholder is 
limited to the amount of his Shares. 











CAPITAL £30,000, 


Divided into 4000 Preference Shares of £5 each, now offered for Subscription, and 2000 
Ordinary Shares of £5 each to be allotted to the Vendor in part payment of the purchase- 
money. The payment on the Preference Shares will be £1 on Application, £2 10s. on Allot- 
ment, and the balance as the increase of the business may require, at intervals of not less 
than two months, and in calls not exceeding 10s. per Share. It is believed that for the 
present no call will be required. 





DIRECTORS. 
J. C. SIMPSON, Esg., M.I.C.E., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. (Late Engineer and Manager of 
the Buenos Ayres Gas Company.) 
E. C. CORRY, Esg., 1, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. {Chairman of the St. John’s Gas Company.) 
R. DENNY URLIN, Esg., F.8.S., 22, Stafford Terrace, Kensington, W. (Director of the Littlehampton 
Gas Company.) 


Banxers—LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY (Lumrep), 21, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Soxicrrors—Messrs. WILLIAM WEBB & TEMPLETON, 6, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. JAMES H. HODGE (late of 100, Hatton Garden). 

Temporary Orrice—57, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


~ PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring, as from the 1st of January, 1887, the various patents in Great Britain 
under which the “ Bower” Gas-Lamp is being~manufactured, consisting of four patents known as the Grimston, the Bower- 
Grimston, the Thorp, and the Bower-Thorp, and the already established Be bens therein. 

The Company will also acquire the benefitof an Agreement, dated 5th November, 1886, between the Vendor and another 
Gas-Lamp Manufacturer, whereby the former is entitled to apply to the “Bower” Gas-Lamp an important improvement 
patented by the latter, and whereby the latter is entitled to continue the application to a different Lamp of one of the component 
parts of the Bower-Thorp patent. 

The principle adopted is that of duplex regeneration, and consists in intensely heating just as much air as is necessary 
for the complete combustion of the gas. 

When it is considered that the best London Argand burner only gives but little over three candles per cubic foot of gas 
consumed, while the “ Bower” Lamp will give considerably more than double, without any aid from reflecting surfaces, by which 
meg gas bill can be reduced more than half, and a better light obtained, the field of operations for such an invention is 
very large. 

Ventilation is not so necessary with this Lamp as with others; for, owing to the gas being so perfectly consumed, its 
products are only such as are obtainable from the purest wax and sperm—namely, carbonic acid gas and water. The ee 
objection to gas lighting is due far more to imperfect combustion oa to the commonly-supposed impurity of the gas. is 

p is, however, eminently adapted for the purposes of ventilation, as all its products pass upwards into a tube, and from this 
they ean be conveyed away in any convenient manner. 

At the Stockport Grand Exhibition of Gas Appliances, two large Gold Medals were special set apest for the two most 
novel and useful exhibits; and these were given to Messrs. Bower and Thorp for the lights they exhibited. Since then two 
other Gold Medals have been awarded by the Jurors of the Gas Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, and at the Exhibition of Gas 
Appliances at Huddersfield. : 

The Times, in an article on the subject of this Lamp, says: “It would appear difficult for the electric or any other light 
to compete successfully with this new development of scientifically burning gas.” This opinion has been generally followed by 
the Scientific and e Journals ; while the testimonials seestued Salley confirm all that the Press has said. _ 

The Directors consider that they have made an advantageous arrangement on behalf of the Company with the Vendor, Mr. 
George Bower, of St. Neots, Hunts (the well-known Gas Engineer and Contractor, who has hitherto manufactured and sold the 
Lamps), by which he undertakes the manufacture at a price which will leave a cy margin of pean to the Company. By this 
arrangement the Company will at once enter upon an established and profitable business, and is, moreover, relieved from the 
necessity of acquiring manufacturing premises and plant, and from all responsibility of manufacture. For this and other 
reasons it is considered that the present issue of capital will be sufficient for all the P rposes of the Company. 

The books of the Vendor have been examined by Messrs. Good, Daniels, and Co., Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Street, 
London ; and their certificate, based on the business done during a year, ending the 30th June last, shows a profit exceeding 
14 per cent. upon the whole of the capital now proposed to be called up—viz., £24,000. _ But the Directors anticipate that by 

vertising and appointing agents, and having a place of business in London, the sales will be greatly increased. 
» ibe purchase-money (which includes the payment of all expenses of every kind up to the date of allotment) has been fixed 

e Ve 


ndor at £10,000 cash, and £10,000 in fully-paid ordinary shares; and Mr. Bower—believing that the business will 
that the ordinary shares shall not rank for dividend until the 





rapidly increase as the Lamp becomes better known—has agreed 
preference shares have received a cumulative dividend of 7 per cent. 
__The only contracts entered into by the Company are two, dated the first day of December, 1886, and made between the 

said George Bower, of the one part, and the Company, of the other part. ’ 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of iation of the Company, and of the Agreement, Contracts, and Certificate 
above mentioned, may be inspected at the office of the Company’s Solicitors. 

Forms of application for Shares may be obtained at the Temporary Office of the Company. ; 

If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without deduction; and where the number of Shares allotted is less than 
the number applied for, the surplus will be credited in reduction of the amount payable on allotment. 
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THE WENHAM COMPANY 


LIMITED. 

































With reference to the Advertisement of Messrs. § @.. 
Chandler and Sons, in the “Journal of Gas Lighting” §... 
of the 18th inst., the Wenham Company, Limited, beg to & = 
refer to the annexed letter from their Patent Agent :— 


47, Lincotn’s Inn Frietps, Lonpoy, W.C., 


Jan. 21, 1887, 
; CHANDLER. 
THE WENHAM COMPANY, Limited, « 


Upper Ogle Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


Pal 


Dear Srrs,—The Advertisement to which you refer me in the Journat or Gas Licume 
of the 18th inst. is quite a perversion of the facts of the case. M1 


Messrs. Chandler applied for a Patent for a complete Lamp; their Complete Specification 
claiming separately the lamp and a burner. This application your Company opposed; and, at 
the Hearing before the Comptroller of Patents, the Applicants’ Counsel (abandoning the claim 
for the lamp as a whole) stated that the one thing which they desired to protect was a burner, 
like an ordinary Argand burner, in which the gas issued in a vertical and upward direction. But 
the Comptroller stated that Messrs. Chandler’s Specification did not, in his opinion, sufficiently 
bear out that statement; but he added that if the invention were limited to such a burner as 
that above referred to, then the applicants would be entitled to their patent (so limited). The 

' Comptroller refused to seal a Patent to Messrs. Chandler upon the Specification 
in its then existing form; but stated that if the Specification were amended, so as to make it 
claim only a burner in which the gas issued from holes at the top so as to cause the gas to meet 


the air ‘“‘ end on,” he would seal a Patent to them for that invention. 


Your Company opposed Messrs. Chandler’s application, not because their Patent, it 
allowed as originally claimed, would give them any right to imitate your lamps, but in 
order to prevent their getting a Patent for a lamp, which might lead your customers 


sO fe eo fo eo 


wrongly to believe that Messrs. Chandler had acquired some right to manufacture the lamp 
they claimed. The object of the Wenham Company's opposition was, 
therefore, altogether successful. 


I entered the Appeal simply to put you in-as good position ‘as possible, in case 
Messrs. Chandler appealed, as I expected they would do; but as they did not so do, I 
immediately withdrew your Appeal, as your Counsel considered the object of the opposition 
had been attained. 


I may add that Messrs. Chandler’s Patent is not sealed, and will not 


be sealed until the amended Specification has been submitted to my Firm on you | 
behalf. } | 
Yours faithfully, | 


J. HENRY JOHNSON. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1887. 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRADE 
; DEPRESSION. 
Frou time to time we have had occasion to mention in this 
umn various general considerations arising out of the state 
of the national trade, regarded as one of the influences which 
modify the fortunes of gas undertakings. It has come to be 
Tecognized, for example, that no theory framed to explain the 
condition of the market for gas residuals is complete that 





does not take into account the fact that this class of com- 
modities does not suffer alone. Whatever may be the nature 
and power of the special influences that have operated during 
the last ten or fifteen years to the prejudice of producers of 
gas-works residuals—and it would be difficult to speak defi- 
nitely respecting this aspect of the problem—it is undeniable 
that the apparently irretrievable loss of values that has dis- 
turbed the calculations of gas manufacturers during the past 
year or two bears an intimate relation to the general state of the 
national commerce which is vaguely described as ‘‘ depres- 
“sion.” This being admitted, it naturally follows that every 
proceeding intended to elucidate the mystery of trade depres- 
sion should possess interest for gas manufacturers, not merely 
in their capacity of individual members of the body politic 
alleged to be suffering from a perplexing ailment, but more 
particularly as specific victims. We do not pretend that gas 
manufacturers have the same close interest in the condition 
of national trade as (say) railway proprietors. As in the 
human body, so in the body of the commonwealth, there are 
members which are recognized as specially indicative, by 
their condition, of the general state of the organism. 
Railways are the arteries of the country, and their returns 
are to the public statistician as the pulse to the physician. 
The wise physician, however, looks beyond the pulse when 
engaged upon a complete diagnosis of a difficult case; and 
the statistician needs a great deal more than railway returns 
in order to pronounce a clear and decisive opinion upon the 
state of trade of any nation. Gas undertakings, in their 
way, follow the fortunes of their districts; and, therefore, 
while their experience in the matter of residuals is a result 
and a proof of the existence of trade depression, the fact 
that on the whole they still prosper, shows that this condition 
of trade has its phases and its limitations. 

For light upon the whole subject, however, it will be best 
to turn to the recently issued report of the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade and Industry, of which the late 
Lord Iddesleigh was President. Here, at the very outset, we 
find a remarkable corroboration of the views upon the general 
subject which have been expressed during the past few months 
in the Journat. In the first place, it is agreed by the multi- 
tude of witnesses called by the Commission that the trade 
and industry of the country are really in a condition that 
may be fairly described as depressed. It was necessary to 
make this point clear to begin with, in order that there 
might be no misunderstanding upon it. Then we are told 
that by the term ‘‘ depression” so used is meant a diminu- 
tion, and in some cases an absence of profit, with a corre- 
sponding diminution of employment for the labouring classes ; 
but that neither the volume of trade nor the amount of capital 
invested therein has materially fallen off, though the latter has 
in many cases been depreciated in value. This is no more than 
we have said over and over again in these columns; and has 
been accepted by the majority of business men. There has 
been plenty of trade, but at a price which rendered it hardly 
worth doing, except in view of the necessity of keeping things 
together. Then as to the period covered by this state of 
things (which is a more difficult point to decide, because 
everybody speaks from his own experience, and the times of 
activity and stagnation in different industries are not always 
strictly coincident), the report dates it from 1875; stating 
that, with the exception of a short interval of prosperity 
enjoyed by certain branches of trade in the years 1880 to 
1888, the depression then inaugurated has persisted down to 
the present time with tolerable uniformity. Well would it be 
if we could flatter ourselves, as some observers are trying to 
do with desperate endeavour, that even now there is that 
“‘ rift in the cloud” which presages fine weather. 

To acknowledge the fact of depression, and even to assign 
its date and area of operation, are moderately light tasks as 
compared with that which follows—the discovery of its causes 
and their cure, if possible. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that the Royal Commissioners disagreed respecting these latter 
points; but, disregarding unimportant individual fancies, it 
appears that they ascribed the first place in their category of 
causes to over-production, and the second to the appreciation 
of gold. Then came the restrictive policy of foreign nations, 
foreign competition, local taxation, dear carriage, legislation 
affecting labour, and the superior: technical education of 
foreigners. 

The first thing that one is inclined to say respecting this 
declaration of the Commissioners’ views is that it is disappoint- 
ing ; but this may be only a manifestation of the irrationality 
of first impulses. The natural man, when there is anything 
wrong with his person or estate, wants a remedy that will 
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put everything right immediately. The partiality of our 
forefathers for ‘‘ charms” for various diseases and afflictions 
remains with us yet. Artemus Ward but expressed the 
instinctive feeling of humanity when, in view of the emer- 
gency brought about in the already strained relations between 
North and South by the election of President Lincoln, he 
called for some saviour of society to arise and ‘‘ cave in the 
‘‘Emergency’s head.” This is just what we all want; 
and no man in sickness or trouble ever yet heard his 
physician or his lawyer preach patience and slow remedies 
without a feeling of bitter disappointment. A story is told 
of the Russian peasantry inhabiting a district overrun by 
certain pernicious insects, to the effect that, when threatened 
with imminent ruin by the destruction of their growing 
crops, they met in solemn conclave to devise protective 
measures, and ultimately decided to petition the Govern- 
ment to establish a chair of economic entomology at the 
nearest university. This is the other extreme in the matter 
of dealing with a pressing difficulty ; and between them lies 
a wide range for reason and endeavour. Even if it is con- 
sidered that the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the whole partake more of the Russian than of the impul- 
sive Anglo-Saxon character, it by no means follows that they 
are, therefore, to be despised. We know that, the age of 
charms being over, the constitution that has been impaired 
by accident or neglect can only be restored by a long and 
radical curative process; and if British depression is due to 
British ignorance,,it will not disappear until the cause has 
been removed, however tedious the operation. 

It is impossible, however, to avoid entertaining an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that if the Commissioners had asked them- 
selves the plain question whether the likelihood of the cure, 
by means deliberately chosen for this end, of the condition of 
trade which they found to exist was indicated by the evidence 
before them, they would have hesitated to reply in the 
affirmative. The country has been brought into its present 
condition through the independent action of its citizens, who, 
whenever they saw what seemed to them a field for the profit- 
able employment of their energies and resources, straightway 
entered upon it. There is a good deal of force in the state- 
ment of the Commissioners, that in respect of manufacturing 
industries, for example, in which the force of steam (originally 
a British specialty) could be advantageously applied, our 
fellow-citizens in this line of business laid themselves out to 
supply the wants of the world. Wars in which the manu- 
facturing nations of the Continent of Europe and the United 
States of America were engaged kept them from rivalling us; 
and so everybody had to buy of the island warehouse, where 
alone the hum of the factory was never drowned in the roar 
of cannon. For sixteen years, however—longer than ever 
before since goods were first made and carried everywhere by 
steam power—there has been peace in the West of Europe ; 
and for more than twenty years the United States have been 
recovering lost ground. Therefore, we are to-day face to 
face with the fact that people who used to buy of us now 
make their own goods, and that, consequently, we must find 
new markets or else shut down our mills. That is, roughly 
speaking, the case for over-production. What is the remedy, 
for this as well as for some other troubles mentioned by the 
Commissioners as besetting the British trader and manu- 
facturer? Simply the transfer of his initiative to other 
openings. Over-production, where it exists, is due in a very 
great measure to the system of joint-stock trading. No 
sooner is any branch of industry believed to be flourishing 
than capital is poured into it; competition becomes destruc- 
tive ; and the end is a factory standing idle, a blast-furnace 
blown out, a fleet of steamships laid up, a mine abandoned. 
And for every one of these new concerns that never paid two 
years’ dividends, it is fortunate if there are not two or three 
older ventures which its ill-advised advent brings from pros- 
perity to ruin. The remedy here is with the young adven- 
turer. He must take his skill and perseverance elsewhere. 

The last word of the report, but by no means the least 
noteworthy, deals with the need for better technical training 
in the country. This is a remedy for future benefit, but for 
present application. If our industries are being copied by 
our former customers, we have still, as the report declares, 
‘the same physical and intellectual qualities which gave us 
‘so commanding a lead” when steam was a young giant in 
our own exclusive service. We must, however, frankly recog- 
nize the situation. We must display resource, activity, 
willingness to adapt ourselves to circumstances, and to 
make the best of good and bad conditions alike. For this 
the educated man is required. The lesson of the trade-in tar 





a 
products must not be lost. The future is for the most intg. 
ligent of the nations; and natural gifts, which we flatter 
ourselves we possess in generous proportion, are of ]j 
avail when undirected by that practical digest of old ¢ 
rience which is meant by the phrase ‘technical j . 
“tion.” Hitherto England has been favoured by the diggep. 
sions as well as by the lack of natural advantages 
rival nations. If as humanitarians we rejoice that they 
nations enjoy a measure of peace which has never been their; 
before, we must not, as men of business, ignore the fact tha 
the consequences of universal tranquillity are not in all rp. 
spects favourable to our own trade. 


PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 

Par.iaMENT opened on Thursday last, so by this time the 
great national establishment for unlimited talking and strietly 
limited working may be regarded as in full swing. A very 
long list of notices of legislative projects occupied the atten. 
tion of the House of Commons during a part of the first 
evening sitting; but how many of these are doomed to be 
never heard of again, it would be impossible to say. As years 
roll on, the multifarious aspirations of legislators seem to 
expand into ever-new channels; while old hobbies neyer 
appear to be dropped through weariness. It is with proposals 
for fresh laws as with the new patent nostrums that crowd 
the modern druggist’s counters, and appeal to a suffering 
public by the medium of advertisement—one wonders how 
it is that the world has managed to do without them s0 long 
and so well. One can only conclude that the healthy state 
or the vigorous organism can exist with astonishingly few 
necessaries in the way of statutes or drugs, but that the 
infirm and ailing nation or man can absorb a truly remark- 
able variety of infallible remedies, and yet leave room for 
new nostrums. Fortunately, we are not required to notice 
many of the projects submitted to the attention of the House 
of Commons on Thursday. The Queen’s Speech contained a 
promise of a measure for facilitating and cheapening Private 
Bill Procedure, which is a worthy object of the solicitude of 
any Government. Not to leave the field entirely to the 
higher powers, Mr. Craig-Sellar intends again to try a little 
scheme of his own with a similar object; but whether he 
purposes reviving his Bill of last session or making a fresh 
start remains to be seen. The Coal and Wine Dues Con- 
tinuance Bill was annouhced on Thursday by Sir J. M‘Garel- 
Hogg; the announcement being received in a mixed manner 
by the crowded House. No time was lost, for on the follow- 
ing evening the Bill was presented and read the first time. 
Mr. Watt, who4s connected with one of the Electric Lighting 
Companies, has also introduced a Bill to amend the Electric 
Lighting Act ; but we know what happened last year to the 
three Bills then put forward with a similar object. Mr. Watt's 
demands will have to be very innocuous if they are to be 
granted. The Metropolitan Board of Works also intend to 
proceed with their Bill which will modify the conditions of 
main laying in London. Beyond these there does not at 
present appear to be any intention on the part of legislators, 
official or otherwise, to interfere this session with the existing 
position and circumstances of gas undertakings. 


THE DARK CORNERS OF BIRMINGHAM. 
To their credit be it said, the Corporation of Birmingham 
some time ago decided to inquire into the question of the 
public lighting of the courts and terraces—in effect the ‘‘no 
‘‘ thoroughfares”—of the borough. It has been made 
reproach to them that they have spent large sums in beautl- 
fying and lighting, according to improved methods, the best 
parts of the town, while the poorer parts, and especially those 
that come under -the category already mentioned, have been 
left dark and otherwise neglected. To begin with, however, it 
was necessary to find out how matters stood with regard to 
these places in law and in fact. Consequently, the Town 
Clerk (Mr. E. Orford Smith) was instructed to report upon 
the legal status of the courts and terraces; while the Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. W. 8. Till) was requested to count the courts, 
and report as to the probable cost of lighting them. The 
result of these inquiries is surprising. Mr. Till states that 
there are no less than 6822 of these places within the borough 
limits, some having only a couple of houses in them, others 


with as many as twenty, most of them approached by narrow _ 


passages, with no other outlet; and that 6202 of them are 
unprovided with public lighting. It is only too probable that 
these unlighted places are dark in other ways than merely 
from the absence of gas. They are not under the sanitary 
control of the Corporation, and appear to be left just 3s 
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, 
the landlord chooses to treat them; and we all know 
yhat this means in the majority of cases. The magni- 
tude of the hae x taking to these tie lected eae whole- 
spaying, ng, cleansing, lighting, an icating 
wor public service—has frightened the Public Works 
Committee, as well it might, To light them alone would 
entailan outlay of £32,500, and an annual charge for light- 
ing of £10,480, which is said to be equivalent to a rate of 2d. 
in the pound. Besides these charges, there would be a very 
heavy expenditure in other ways before the courts would be 
considered fit to be taken over by the Corporation. This 
latter statement, made in all simplicity, by the Public Works 
Committee, is very significant of the general condition of these 
places. Yet—apart, it is to be supposed, from the power to 
indict for nuisance—the Corporation have no means of com- 
ing the owners to improve the condition of these courts 
short of the drastic course (from which they shrink) of dedi- 
cating them as public streets. The Town Clerk says they are 
streets, and might be treated as such; but, the Committee 
say, Where is the money to come from? Their reluctance to 
move in the matter has been approved by the Birmingham 
Post, and may represent the popular feeling. Yet have not 
the Corporation their improvement fund, maintained by 
taking £25,000 a year out of the gas profits? What improve- 
ment can be more pressingly required than the purging and 
lightening of these 6000 potential plague-spots ? People talk 
of “improvements ” for their native towns; but we may 
haps have to wait until the Millennium for that elevation 
of public feeling which will regard the absence of slums 
and dark places as more honourable to a town than the 
nce of one or two fine streets and half-a-dozen hideous 

and misleading memorials of prominent citizens. 


COLONIAL GAS REGULATION. 

Taz governing authorities and people of South Australia are 
at present in a very unsettled state respecting the regulation 
of gas undertakings in the colony. There has never been 
any agreement there as to the principles upon which such 
regulation should be based; and now that gas supply is 
becoming a recognized necessary of life in the colony, there is 
a praiseworthy desire for the settlement of the relations 
between the public and undertakers upon a sound and equit- 
able basis. The South Australian Gas Company (Adelaide) 
have been careful to obtain such legislative powers as they 
could get; but there is some danger of the public being 
irritated by the suspicion that the Company may have got 
the better of them in this way, while the members of the 
Legislature were actually ignorant of the character and extent 
of the powers they were asked to confer. The first practical 
protest of the authorities against the pretensions of the South 
Australian and other Gas Companies was a Bill, afterwards 
rejected by Parliament, to enable the City Council to set up 
gas-works, not only for Adelaide but in other places. After 
the movement was fairly started, Mr. R. B. Lucas, an engineer 
settled in Adelaide, was consulted by the Attorney-General 
upon the subject ; and the result was the drafting of a Bill 
sketched upon the lines of the Commercial Gas Company’s 
Act, the English General Acts of 1847 and 1871, and others. 
This Bill has not yet been proceeded with ; but it, or some- 
thing like it, will probably become law this year. The matter is 
of considerable importance to the colony as well as to the South 
Australian Company. Mr. Lucas thinks that any municipal 
corporation in the colony should have power to undertake gas 
supply, or to agree with other parties for such supply, with- 
out special legislation in every case. The policy of such 
licence is doubtful, as favouring jobbery, unless the rate- 
payers’ consent is placed beyond doubt. With regard to the 
protection of Gas Companies in a new colony, we should be 
disposed to try the following procedure :—Let an Act be 
passed for the registration of all Gas Companies, with the 
Proviso that, before complete public registration (which 
should be held as a title to the undisturbed occupancy of 
the declared district during good behaviour), a declaration 
should be made of the capital required, and, in the case of 
new concerns, that two-thirds of this should be share capital 
fully subscribed by responsible persons. There should be a 
compulsory publication of accounts, made out on a uniform 
plan to show the working of the concern for the year, and 
the Registrar (who might be paid partly out of the fees of 
his office) should report”yearly to Parliament in detail. As 
much of the same regulations as possible should apply to 
§as-supplying municipalities, A set of ordinances embody, 
ing these and a few other minor points of regulation, might 

easily drawn up in such a way thet no interest need suffer. 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Ir may be presumed that in appointing Major-General A. De 
Courcy Scott to the post of Metropolitan Water Examiner, 
the Local Government Board have felt the force of the objec- 
tions which lay against conferring the office on Dr. E. Frank- 
land. The latter was early in the field, and could not be sup- 
posed to lack powerful support. We have already set forth 
reasons why Dr. Frankland was to be deemed ineligible, and 
need not cite them again. In giving the appointment to an 
ex-officer of the Royal Engineers, the Local Government Board 
have apparently provided for a continuance of the duties on 
the lines pursued by the late Sir F. Bolton. In the work 
which he performed, Sir Francis more than fulfilled 
the letter of the law, and exercised an amount of sur- 
veillance over the water supply to which the Companies 
were not bound to submit, but which they conceded in 
the case of a Government officer who evidently had 
no desire to harass them, although anxious to give the 
public every guarantee that the best possiblé means were 
being used to secure the purity of the supply. It is to be 
hoped that the new Examiner will be no less successful in 
guarding the interests of the public, and at the same time 
acting in harmony with the Companies. Concerning the 
antecedents of Major-General Scott, we may observe that 
about three years ago he issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ London 
‘‘ Water: A Review of the Present Condition and Suggested 
‘‘ Improvements of the Metropolitan Water Supply.” 

Mr. Dibdin, who is responsible in the eyes of the public for 
the chemical method by which the sewage of London is to be 
treated at the main drainage outfalls, read a paper last 
Tuesday, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, on “‘ Sewage 
‘“‘ Sludge and its Disposal.” Mr. Dibdin must have been well 
aware that, in coming before such an audience with a chemical 
project for the disposal of sewage, he was placing himself in 
the position of a man who, haying an enemy, should never- 
theless ‘‘ write a book.” It was a splendid opportunity for 
all his antagonists—chemical, engineering, and otherwise— 
to come forward and attack his proposals. Following his paper, 
another was read by Mr. W. Santo Crimp, Surveyor to the Wim- 
bledon Local Board, on “ Filter-Presses.” But the fight that 
followed was over the ideas promulgated by Mr. Dibdin. Time 
failed to give due scope to the combatants ; and the discus- 
sion stands adjourned to this evening. Already, Lieut.-Col. 
Jones has spoken, as representing the Canvey Island scheme. 
Mr. W. Sillar came forward to champion the ‘‘A. B. C.” 
process; and Mr. John Jones, of the Strand, enlivened the 
meeting with some characteristic remarks. Mr. A.M. Fowler— 
now of Manchester, and formerly of Leeds—denounced the 
idea of making sewage a source of profit, despite the golden 
dreams of the Native Guano Company. Some amount of 
ridicule has been thrown upon Mr. Dibdin’s proposal to pre- 
cipitate the suspended matters in the London sewage with 
so small a proportion as 8°7 grains of lime and 1 grain of 
protosulphate of iron per gallon. His paper explains that it 
is quite possible to use too much lime, and that particular 
value attaches to the use of lime in a state of solution, 
instead of applying it in the condition designated ‘‘ milk of 
‘‘lime.” The difference is material; three or four times as 
much lime being needed in the latter instance as in the 
former. Another question has reference to the colour 
of the effluent. Sulphate of alumina, when employed 
to increase the effect of the lime, affords a clearer efflu- 
ent than sulphate of iron. But just as in the case of 
drinking water a clear liquid may not be so wholesome as 
one which happens to be turbid, so the clearest effluent 
from a sewage-tank may not be the best. Mr. Dibdin 
gives reasons for preferring the sulphate of iron to that of 
alumina, although in so doing he produces an effluent less 
attractive in its appearance. Following the precipitation 
comes the subsidiary treatment of the effluent by means of 
permanganic acid during the summer months. Matters in 
an actual putrescent state in the effluent are thus to be 
destroyed ; the process being destructive, and not merely 
antiseptic. Finally, there is the disposal of the sludge. 
A ealculation is made, showing the economical result of 
extracting the ammonia, so as to sell it in the form 
of a sulphate at £12 per ton. The gross return is 
reckoned at £70,000 per annum; but the cost of production 
is estimated at something very much higher. Reviewing all 
methods of disposing of the sludge, Mr. Dibdin arrives at the 
conclusion that in the case of the Metropolis the only avail- 
able plan consists in carrying the residuum out to sea. In 
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other localities a different method may be pursued. The 
plan involves the daily discharge of 3000 tons of “settled ”’ 
sludge, equal to about 150 tons of organic matter, distri- 
buted over a range of 80 imiles at a distance of not less than 
10 miles from the shore. The amount of organic matter 
in the track of the sludge vessels is reckoned at 16 grains 
per gallon of the sea water. On these data Mr. Dibdin con- 
tends that there is no appreciable risk of nuisance along the 
coast. He puts his case well; but it is expected that his 
opponents—including Dr. Tidy—will muster in force this 
evening. Fair discussion can do no harm; and the Chemist 
to the Metropolitan Board is an able exponent of the plan he 
has undertaken. 








Gssaps, Commentaries, and Hebielos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


(For Stock anp SHare List, see p. 214.) 
THE past week has been one of apprehension; and falling prices 
have ruled in every department of the Stock Exchange. Warlike 
rumours find ready ears; and, of course, the greater the credulity 
the less is the judgment, so that a breath of suspicion (especially 
if it blows from a Continental quarter) is often sufficient to knock a 
market down like a house of cards. On Monday there was some- 
thing like a regular scare; and though things picked up a bit 
later on, they remained decidedly weak, and closed no better on 
Saturday. Meanwhile, the Money Market gets easier and 
easier. The requirements of the settlement scarcely influenced 
it at all; and if the Bank rate had been lowered on Thurs- 
day, no surprise would have been created. But the Directors 
resolved to let it stand. Gas and Water stocks have partici- 
pated in the general downward movement; the chief losers in 
the former category being the Continental undertakings, which 
naturally would be liable to suffer most if war should actually 
break out on the Continent. There was a run against Gaslight 
‘* A” on Monday and Tuesday, and it was marked as low as 234}; 
but on Wednesday it began to recover. We are pleased to believe 
that the remarks we made last week as to the position of gas under- 
takings in general, and the strength of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
2 particular, were instrumental in arresting the fall. By 
riday th 
stocks 





e stock had so far recovered as to be done at 239. Water 
s are nearly all of them a little lower—not from any cause 
affecting the Compantes specifically, so far as we know, but merely 
in sympathy with the general course of the markets. On Monday 
everything opened very flat and depressed; the Foreign Market 
leading the way, and the rest following. The Funds fell }. Gas 
stocks were weak; and many receded. Imperial Continental 
and South Metropolitan “‘B” fell 2 each; Gaslight “A” 1}, and 
‘“*H” 4; and European and Continental Union old and new, + each. 
Bahia, however, rose }. Water stocks were somewhat irregular. 
Chelsea rose 14. But East London and Kent fell 2each. West 
Middlesex and Lambeth 7} per cent. fell 14 each; and Grand 
Junction, 4. There was a fair recovery in the principal markets 
on Tuesday, and the Funds rose 3. There was less business done 
in gas, and this was mostly confined to Gaslight ‘‘ A” and Imperial 
Continental, which were weaker; the former receding 1}, and the 
latter 3. Water stocks fell away further. Both the Lambeth issues 
receded 2; and Chelsea lost its rise of the previous day. The 
course on Wednesday was somewhat irregular ; the opening tendency 
being better, but not lasting till the close. There was a good deal 
more activity in Gas, with an improved feeling, especially in 
Gaslight and Coke. The “A” stock rose 1, and other issues 
were marked at top prices. Continental Union, however, fell 4. 
Water was hardly noticed, and quotations remained unchanged. 
Thursday was the converse of Wednesday—opening weak, and 
getting stronger at the close. In Gas, transactions in Gaslight ‘‘ A” 
and Imperial Continental only were marked ; and the buying price 
of the former rose 2. Gaslight “‘H” also improved 14. There was 
fair business in Chelsea and Lambeth Water, and the latter’s 10 per 
cent. shares recovered 1}. Friday was very irregular ; the Foreign 
Market especially having several ups and downs in the course of the 
day. The Continental Gas Companies were weak—Imperial Con- 
tinental falling 1, and Continental Union 4; but all others dealt in 
were steady. Water was fairly busy at unchanged figures. Satur- 
day was another day of depression ; and all the principal markets 
receded. Neither Gas nor Water had any special feature; both 
being quiet and steady, without any change of quotations. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


THE EDISON COMPANY OF BOSTON—ELECTRICAL PROGRESS IN 1886—MISHAP TO 
THE PLYMOUTH ELECTRIC LIGHTING EXPERIMENTS—SIR DAVID SALOMONS 
ON THE COST OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Tue Edison Electric Illuminating Company, of Boston (Mass.), 
have begun to lay their mains and to give other signs of being 
nearly ready for business. The system of electrical distribution 
followed by this Company differs in many respects from that origi- 
nally adopted by the New York Edison Company. Two descrip- 
tions of mains are used in Boston—one set, called “ feeders,” are 
led from the generating station to distributing boxes located at 
various suitable points, where the connection is made with the dis- 
trict cables, which are all on the three-wire system. All the 
mains, after passing through their respective districts, are joined 








together with a view to avoiding mishaps. Another important pre. 
caution taken with these Boston services is the connegtion of 
all the distributing boxes by small wires from the ends of the 
feeders to the central station, where they are in commyyj. 
cation with meters, which show the amount of tension o 
the quantity of electricity passing into each district; thy 
enabling the Superintendent to divert a supply from distriots 
wherein there is a small demand to others in which more ]j 
is required. Every service wire passes through a meter on the cop. 
sumer’s premises; such meter consisting of a couple of bottles of 
zinc sul ae containing two zinc electrodes. The weight of zing 
carried from one electrode and deposited on the other as the current 
ses is the datum for estimating the amount of electricity used, 

he box containing these bottles also has within it a thermostat, 
which, as the temperature sinks towards the freezing point, makes 
an electrical connection with an Edison lamp in the box, from 
which sufficient heat is derived to prevent the liquid in the so-called 
meter from freezing. These meters have not yet been tried in prac. 
tical working. The Company are laying wires for supplying 
10,000 lamps, and “ expect soon” to enlarge their plant so as to 
supply 40,000 lights. Expectation keeps electricians alive. 

na recent number of the Engineer, there is a curious article 

chronicling electrical progress in 1886. The article is peculiar, 
because it bears internal evidence of having emanated from a writer 
who is perhaps more of an electrician than a scribe. He will not 
admit that there has not been any noticeable progress in electrical 
matters for the past year; but he is hard put to it to lay his finger 
upon the advances that actually have been made, and devotes about 
two-thirds of his meagre space to-a chatty review of telegraphy 
since the days of Lesarge, of Geneva. He claims for 1886, how. 
ever, a method of determining the characteristics of a dynamo 
from the design, the merit for whieh seems to be divisible between 
Dr. John Hopkinson and Mr. Kapp. It is admitted ‘that the im. 

rovement in the other paraphernalia of electric lighting has not 
en so decided. ‘‘The arc lamp and the incandescent lamp are 
much as they were at the beginning of the year.” It is considered, 
however, that if the new material suggested by Mr. Fitzgerald for 
secondary batteries, and called by him “ lithanode,” is all that the 
discoverer’s fancy painted it before the British Association, it may 
render important services in regard to the improvement of secondary 
batteries, ‘‘ without which it is becoming more and more evident 
electric light cannot hope to extend very rapidly.” Then the 
writer boldly confesses that ‘it is somewhat disheartening to 
those who desire to see ship lighting extend, to find that just at 
the time the electric light would be most valuable it arg rp 
fails.” We knew that this was its weakness on shore, but did not 
suspect that it kept up the wicked habit at sea. Bad workmanship 
is set down as being the cause of ‘the majority’ of instances 
of this kind of trouble ; but the explanation is almost threadbare by 
this time. 

Speaking of extinctions of the electric light, we are reminded 
that Messrs. Laing, Wharton, and Down, the electricians whose 
missionary tour throughout the dark regions of the West of Eng. 
land has been mentioned once or twice in our columns, were the 
sufferers from a collapse of this kind at Plymouth, where they 
have been showing “a series of experiments in electrical illumina- 
tion,” with a view, of course, to getting up a little local business. 
They brought together a committee of tradesmen ‘ anxious to 
advance with the times, and to take advantage of the best illumi- 
nant in the market ;” and they put a number of lamps in various 
shops. Suddenly, however, in the middle of its glory, the light 
died out, the alleged cause being “a leak in the boiler.” Consider- 
ing that Plymouth has one of the cheapest supplies of gas in the 
world, the intrusion of the speculative electricians is more creditable 
to their courage than to their discretion. 

Sir David Salomons has for some time used electric lamps for his 
establishment near Tunbridge Wells, and has made a hobby of the 
work ; acting as his own electrician since the commencement of the 
experiment. The installation is equal to the supply of a maximum 
of 1000 lights of 20-candle power, and comprises boilers, engines, 
dynamos, and accumulators. The prime cost of the whole is stated to 
have been £6000, which the Editor of the Electrical Review con- 
siders would have scarcely paid for a gas-works of equal capacity. 
A cost-price book is kept for all current expenditure; and from this 
record it appears that the outlay in 1884 was £165—being at the 
rate of 2d. per hour for every 20-candle a lamp. In 1885 the 
running expenses were £181, or 1}d. per hour per —. Last year 
the expenditure was £210, being at the rate of $d. per lamp. These 
expenses cover wages, coal, oil, waste, washers, repairs to machinery, 
and lamp renewals. Now mark the deduction. It is claimed that 
this statement proves the cost of electric lighting for a private 
establishment of this size to be less than that of gas made ats 
private works, and supposed to cost 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. It 
appears, however, that Sir David Salomons has spent £2000 on 
experiments during the last year or two, in pulling down his work- 
ing expenses from 2d. to $d. per hour per lamp; so that this must 
be added to the stated first cost. Then comes the question of 
depreciation, especially with respect to his accumulators which he 
must have bought at £60 per ton, and will some day dispose of as 
old metal at about £13 per ton. An annual charge of £210 for 
working expenses is tolerably large for one private establishment, 
to say nothing of the capital required. On the whole, Sir David 
Salomons’ success is nothing like so consolatory to the electricians 
as their press organ would have one believe. It is not every rich 
man who can officiate as his own electrical adviser; and this is 0 
important consideration in the present case. 
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A GAS-COOKING DEMONSTRATION. 

Ir is now within a few months of half a century since the possi- 
bility of using coal gas for culinary purposes was practically demon- 
strated by Mr. James Sharp, of Southampton, cooking before the 
eves of an audience assembled in the Mechanics’ Institution in 
Winchester a quantity of food of various kinds, which was after- 
wards dished up and partaken of by about 50 persons. It is 
recorded that the cooking operation was performed in ‘an appa- 
ratus of one compartment,” the invention of the lecturer, who 
explained its capabilities to his probably incredulous and wonder- 
stricken auditory. Seeing, however, is generally followed by 
pelieving—at any rate it is conducive to belief; and when another 
sense confirms the impression, the belief must be materially 
strengthened. And, therefore, there is little doubt that when those 
residents in the quiet cathedral city of the south-west who had 
been prompted by curiosity or a desire for knowledge—more possibly 
the former—to go and listen to Mr. Sharp, tasted the fare he set 
pefore them, they were quite convinced that all he had been telling 
them was true, and that cooking by gas was practicable. In the fifty 

ears Which have elapsed since the gas-cooked supper was eaten in 
the Winchester Mechanics’ Institution, how many times, especially 
during the past decade, has its adaptability for culinary as well as 
for iluminating purposes been thus ocularly demonstrated! And 
yet, notwithstan ing all that has been said and written, its advan- 
tages are not even now fully understood and appreciated ; or, if 
they are, the public are tardy in acknowledging it by adopting 
some of the many appliances which are the result of the diligent 
labours of those practical men who have directed their attention to 
the improvement and perfection of the apparatus for turning these 
advantages to the best account. It may have been some such 
thought as this which prompted Mr. W. Sugg to invite a few 
friends to hear what he had to tell them about his system of gas 
cooking, to see the process in operation, and afterwards to partake 
with him of the viands thus prepared—in fact, to repeat, under 
changed conditions, the little scene enacted fifty years ago in the 
Winchester Mechanics’ Institution. This he did last Tuesday, the 
locale being the Westminster Town Hall, in the kitchen of which 
several of the cooking appliances made by the firm with which 
Mr. Sugg’s name has been so long associated were in operation, 
preparing for the guests a complete high-class dinner, from the 
soup to the coffee. 

The company (which included a number of ladies) assembled 
about five o’clock, when, while tea was being served, Mr. Sugg took 
the opportunity of explaining in what respect his method of apply- 
ing gas to high-class cookery was, as stated upon the invitation 
cards, ‘‘ new and improved.” He said that the result of many — 
practical work in the preparation of food with the aid of ordinary 
coal .gas had led him to follow the plan adopted by the early 
workers in this field—James Sharp (who has bee already men- 
tioned), William King, of Liverpool, and Ebenezer Goddard, of 
Ipswich—with all of whom hewas personally acquainted, and from 
whom he had received his first lessons in the work he has carried 
on in this direction. These gentlemen considered the radiant heat 
produced by an intense luminous flame to be most useful for cook- 
Ing operations; and Mr. Sugg confessed to being their faithful dis- 
ciple. He has remained a persistent believer in the white, as bein 
superior to the blue or Bunsen flame for this special purpose; an 
he has gone on improving his apparatus with this belief as a funda- 
mental principle—of course, taking advantage of the results of 
modern investigation. At the very outset of his remarks, how- 
ever, he stated that he did not purpose discussing the merits of any 
other maker’s stoves or systems of cooking; he left them to put 
their theories to the proof of a practical test, as he was then doing. 
One very grave objection formerly raised to the use of gas-stoves 
was that they emitted a disagreeable odour. This has now been 
remedied by the use of steatite instead of iron for the burners. 
Another was that the varying pressure of gas interfered greatly 
with the maintenance of anything like a regular heat. To get rid 
of this objection, Mr. Sugg attaches a self-acting governor to 
each appliance; the flames being regulated to any desired height 
by means of an ordinary tap fixed between the governor and the 
burners. The temperature of the oven is thus easily controlled. 
White enamelled cast iron is employed as a lining material, giv- 
ing the apparatus a clean appearance—a most essential feature in 
every article used in the preparation of food for the table. Re- 
verting again to the advantage of employing luminous flames for 
cooking purposes, Mr. Sugg explained that the products of combus- 
tion from these flames, being carbonic acid largely diluted with air, 
could not be in any way prejudicial to the meat, while the heat 
radiated from them struck and penetrated it in the process of cook- 
ing. On the important question of economy, Mr. Sugg was able to 
speak with authority; and he stated that one of his kitcheners is 
at work daily cooking a dinner sufficient for 25 persons at a cost 
of about 23d. for gas; the loss of weight of meat being from 8 to 12 

rcent.,as against 25 per cent. lost with the ordinary coal fire. In 
act, he assured his hearers that if the cost of gas were five or six 
times as much as he had mentioned, it would be more than compen- 
sated by the saving in the weight of meat, at its present price. 
Adding to these tangible economies the saving of labour and the 
Superior flavour of the meat ensured by the adoption of cooking by 
gas, there is such a preponderance of advantage on the side of this 
system, that one may confidently share the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Sugg in closing his remarks—that as soon as the value of gas 
cooking becomes fully known (and these friendly conversational 

es, it op Ae parenthetically remarked, are among the very 
means of disseminating the Lnowisage), the use of coa fires 





for the preparation of food will be abandoned in every well regu- 
lated household. 

_At the conclusion of the address, the company proceeded to the 
kitchen. Here two of Mr. Sugg’s “ Parisian roasters "—a cooki 
appliance which may be placed on a kitchen table, unconnec 
with any chimney—were dealing with joints of beef and mutton, 
the progress of which the visitors were able to watch through the 
glass front with which these convenient cookers are provided. The 
luminous flames from the two rows of small fishtail burners (one 
on either side of the ‘‘ roaster ’’) give sufficient heat to cook a 12-lb. 
joint in two hours, with an entire absence of disagreeable odour. 

he poultry was being prepared in a “ roaster” of a similar type; 
while other culinary appliances, the outcome of Mr. Sugg’s 
inventive genius, were performing their various functions. A 
sample of the latest addition to the collection—a kind of extensive 
hot-plate, — named the “Bruxelles,” having been 
specially designed for the Brussels gas-stove competition, to which 
reference has been made in the JouRNaL—was shown in operation, 
and its capabilities explained by Mr. Sugg. The top is ished 
with a number of rings of luminous flames sunk about 4 inches 
below the surface, so as not to touch the vessels above, and each 
provided with a separate tap and flash-light ; thus ensuring economy 
in use. This apparatus has been arranged for a cuisine such as 
that to which our neighbours across the Channel are accustomed. 
On the occasion referred to, it was being used for preparing the 
soup and fish; and upon the top stood a goodly array of cookin, 
utensils. In other parts of the kitchen pastry was being baked | 
coffee roasted. The characteristics of the various appliances were 
pointed out by Mr. Sugg—the utilization of the radiant heat of 
the luminous flames being, of course, the fundamental principle 
of their construction ; while Mr. Roberts (of Messrs. Bertram and 
Roberts) kindly afforded any information which was required in 
his special department of culinary science. Satisfaction was 
expressed at the convenience and cleanliness of the arrangements ; 
and it may be safely stated that the result of the hour which had 
been spent with Mr. Sugg was a higher estimation of the value of 
gas as a fuel in the kitchen—that is to say, when it is used under 
proper conditions. The guests then ascended to the Council 
Chamber, where the dinner which they had seen in preparation 
was served under the presidency of their host (this duty being 
shared by Mrs. Sugg), and where they had ample opportunity of 
strengthening, in a most agreeable way, their belief in the capa- 
bilities of gas cooking for the preparation of a high-class dinner, 
and of testifying their appreciation of their host’s thoughtfulness 
and hospitality. 

It only remains to say, in concluding this notice of what was 
rather a gathering of private friends than a public lecture with a 
cookery demonstration, that it was a genuine effort to disseminate 
among the upper classes of society a knowledge of the value of 
and gas appliances in culinary operations of the highest order. 
Mr. Sugg knew perfectly well that it was not to his professional 
colleagues or to such people as readers of the Journat that he 
required to discourse on the advantages of gas for cooking pur- 

ses, This text has been preached upon times out of number. So he 

it upon the happy idea of inviting some of his personal friends to 
a gas-cooked dinner, and having a talk with them on the subject. 
When the ladies who accepted the invitation learnt from him that 
a good cook who saw his gas-cooking apparatus for the first time 
one afternoon at four o’clock was able to put on the table a high- 
class dinner by half-past six, any idea they may have had as to 
gas-stoves pe skilled management or the services of an 
experienced chef must have been quickly dispelled. And as soon 
as ladies can be induced to take up a new idea, they will not fail to 
talk about it to their acquaintances. At the same time this little 
“ experimental dinner” is not altogether without interest to gas 
engineers and managers. It may serve as a reminder that they 
must not relax in their efforts to ‘‘ push” the use of gas - oon 
by every legitimate means. The present will be a year of jubilee. 
Let the jubilee of the introduction of cooking by gas be signalized 
by such an extension of its employment—the result of a special 
effort on the ort of every gas manager—as to make it an epoch in 
the history of gas supply. 


TEMPERATURE AND GAS CONSUMPTION. 

A sHortT time since we had occasion to comment in the JouRNAL 
upon the effects of climate, and e jally of a upon 
the consumption of gas in the United Kingdom. We then pointed 
out that, contrary to what would be the most natural impression on 
the mind of a casual observer, fog has less apparent influence upon 
gas consumption than cold. It is difficult to see, at first, the reason 
for this effect; but the general truth of the observation that a low 
temperature is the greatest provocative of large gas consumption 
is indubitable. Since the statement just referred to was published 
in our columns, Mr. Frank Livesey, Chief Engineer of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, has kindly prepared, from records 
kept in his office, the accompanying diagrams (next page), which, 
with a little preliminary explanation, may be considered to speak 
for themselves upon this point. The upper diagram is a com- 

arison of the Company’s output of gas for 1884-5; and the 
lowes one embraces the two years 1885-6, The scheme of the 
diagrams is very simple. The vertical divisions separate the 
months of the year; and at about a third of the height of 
these vertical lines is a strong black horizontal line 0, which is 
the datum, and represents throughout the gas consumption and 
temperature for the former year (1884 in one diagram, 1885 in the 
other) with which the consumption and temperature of the years 
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tion of gas; the full black lines representing the changes of temperature. 


1885 and 1886 are compared by means of the irregular lines. 


Diacram showing Percentage Increase of Consumption of Gas compared with Difference in Temperature from 1884 to 1885, 


Diagram showing Percentage Increase of Consumption of Gas compared with Difference in Temperature from 1885 to 1886, 





The horizontal lines below the heavy black zero line (0) in the above diagrams indicate degrees rise of temperature and percentage decrease in 
gas consumption; the lines above the line 0 indicating degrees fall and percentage increase. 


The | 


light horizontal lines—numbered from 0 to 20 above, and to 12 | 


below the datum—are Fahrenheit degrees of temperature. The 
irregular black traces therefore represent the rise and fall of the 
thermometer for each year, 1885 and 1886, as compared with its 
predecessor. The same light horizontal: lines that show degrees 
of the thermometer scale also’ indicate percentages of increase or 
decrease of gas consumption according as they lie above or below 
the datum. The dotted traces thus represent the movement of the 
Company’s output, expressed in percentages, for each year as com- 
pared with its precursor. It should be noticed here that whereas 
the traces representing the fluctuations of gas consumption are dis- 
posed naturally—that is to say, the increases rise above the 
datum in the diagram and the decreases are drawn below it— 
the variations of temperature are plotted in the inverse way, so 
that the continuous but irregular black line rises above the datum 
for falls of the thermometer, and vice versd. The object of this 
is to facilitate observation of cause and effect. 

Let us take into consideration the first diagram, bearing the 
foregoing explanation in mind. The year begins with a sharp fall 
of the thermometer, which goes on until it marks 14° below the 
average of the same time of the previous year, and then there is as 
rapid a recovery, so that in the early part of February the tempe- 
rature was higher than the year before. (One is obliged to speak 
rather vaguely of sub-divisions of the months, because it has been 
necessary to dispense with the division into days on account of the 
small scale of the diagram.) It will be seen that as the January 
temperature fell, the gas consumption increased, until at the point 
already mentioned—14° below the previous year—the increase of 
consumption marked 18 per cent. It will be noticed, however, 
that when in the beginning of February the temperature rose above 
the datum, the consumption of gas did not correspondingly fall 
below that of the same time of the previous year; the difference 
being due to the permanent increase for the twelvemonth, which 
accounts for some of the irregularities of the diagram. As soon as 
the temperature again dropped, in the middle of February, up went 
the output of gas—falling immediately with the thermometer as 
before ; so that both in January and February there appear regular 
triangles in both traces. With March comes a fresh phenomenon 
that is repeated more than once in these diagrams. There was a 
quick fall of temperature, checked by a temporary recovery, soon 
followed by another fall. The gas consumption responded to the 
first drop of the thermometer; but instead of answering to 
the interposed recovery, it passed on, although at a slower rate, 
to a point corresponding to, although somewhat anticipating in 
date, the total drop of temperature, From this one may gather the 
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The dotted trace-lines show the variation in the consump- 


opinion that the effect of a falling temperature in increasing the 
demand for gas is more easily felt than the reverse action—just as 
an individual who will assume an overcoat immediately upon the 
advent of cold weather is by no means so expeditious in leaving it 
off. To proceed, however, it appears that the cold March of 1885 
was followed by a mild April; the temperature during which 
month was always above the datum, and consequently there was 
an almost continuous drop in the output of gas. An apparently 
sharp fall of the thermometer in the middle of the month appears 


| to have been but feebly answered in the gas trace; but it must be 





remembered that there is no indication of what the datum and 
traced temperatures really were, so that the former may very pos- 
sibly have itself been high on this particular day. At all events, 
there is a conspicuous drop in gas consumption and rise of tempera- 
ture to the end of April, when with May colder weather set in ; and 


| it must really have been a sharp fall, for the thermometer was 11° 


lower than the previous year, and the gas output rose beyond the 
limits of our scale to about 24 per cent. increase. Then comes the 
break into summer, and action and reaction go on fairly con- 
cordantly to the end of the year. : 

Of course, in contemplating these diagrams, with their percent- 
ages and rises and depressions, one cannot help thinking that the 
coincidence of the variations of the two traces, and also the extent 
to which one responds to, or falls short of the movement of the 
other, must be influenced by two factors which are not recorded 
here—the actual temperature and the actual output. Thus if ons 
eertain day the datum temperature was low and the trace was low 
also, the latter might approach or coincide with the former, while 
the trace representing the output might show a variation. Attempts 
made under Mr. F. Livesey’s direction to construct diagrams m 
which actual figures should be indicated have not, however, been 
so successful as the very clear diagrams here given, which have the 
advantage of showing what they mean, and no more. It is impos- 
sible to deduce any law capable of expressing the absolute effect of 
temperature upon gas consumption. All that can be done with the 
materials at command is to indicate the relationship between two 
orders of recorded facts. . 

We have prefaced our notice of the second diagram with these 
remarks because it is, on the face of it, less regular than the other. 
If one is permitted to believe, however, that in such a matter like 


causes will always produce like effects, we shall be justified m . 


taking the consistent portions of the diagram as evidence, and in 
regarding the inconsistencies as due for the most part to te 
inherent defects of the method of constructing the diagrams 
already noticed, or to the obscure operation of influences of which 
no other record has been preserved. Rainy days, shifts of wind, 
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thunderstorms, may have complicated the thermometric trace ; 
while public holidays may have equally affected the account of gas 
consumption. Be this as it may, however, it will be found, upon 
examining the second diagram for 1885-6—in which the crooked 
traces of the upper diagram become in their turn a straight line— 
that while the very commencement of the year was comparatively 
warm, and the gas consumption low on account of the oo ere 
holidays, there was a rapid and almost uniform fall of temperature 
tothe middle of February, after which there was an a parent drop, 
quickly recovered towards the end of the month, which seems to 
have been the end of the winter. Thus the cold weather which 
came in 1885 in March, as shown by the top diagram, came a 
month earlier in the following year, and lasted longer. Even 
the apparent ap in the middle of February seems to be a 
incidence with the exceptional fall of the previous year, and is 
therefore in all probability more apparent here than real in respect 
of actual temperature. Consequently, up goes the gas-trace; 
and the maximum increase of 19 per cent. is reached exactly at 
the end of the month of February, instead of occurring in the 
middle of the following month, as it did in the previous year. 
Then comes the spring change. March ended milder; and the 
usual ‘cold snap” of the middle of May came with diminished 
force, or came at the very beginning of the month. In May, how- 
ever, there is an exceptional confusion of the traces. There is a 
double triangle in each trace; but the gas consumption drops more 
quickly than the temperature rises. The Easter holidays were very 
late in April last year; and the weather, though cool, was clear 
and bright—which may have had something to do with it. As the 
traces ran very high towards the latter end of 1885—thereby 
showing ® considerable increase of gas consumption (whether 
affected by temperature or otherwise) for this year—it is only what 
might be expected that the returns for last year, when compared 
with that high trace, should show less elevation. Accordingly, it 
is not surprising that from the end of June to the end of November 
of 1886, the gas-trace is but little above the datum. It will also be 
seen that the trace of temperature shows the summer and autumn 
to have been warmer throughout. 

Thus it is evident from these important diagrams—the first of 
their kind that have ever been constructed, to our knowledge—that 
temperature is the principal agent in the production of increases 
and decreases of gas consumption in settled town communities; 
such variations being regarded as irrespective of the permanent 
increase due to expansion of the district. It may be that South 
London is specially calculated to display the working of this agent, 
because of the fact that it includes a considerable mass of different 
trades, and so registers the average effect of a universal influence 
without being disturbed from year to year by oscillation in factory 
or any other class of consumption. It is also possible, however, 
that in more isolated communities, and especially in towns where 
the increase due to the expansion of business is less marked, even 
more definite data might be obtained. The subject is full of 
interest, and has a real commercial importance. It scarcely 
requires the assertion of the latter consideration to call the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the problems of gas supply to 
one of the obscure workings of the industry. It would be difficult 
to say, offhand, why this close connection between gas consump- 
tion and temperature should exist; because the effect is too great 
to be produced by the use of gas-fires. It must mean that in cold 
weather, which is often also misty, or bleak, or damp, and gene- 
rally miserable, there is generated in the breast of the average 
British shopkeeper and householder an uncontrollable longing to 
make things as bright, cosy, and comfortable as he ean by lighting 
up the gas all over the place. 


Hotes, 


Warer-Towers anp Stanp-Pipzs. 

_ It has become the practice with some American engineers called 
in to design inexpensive water-works for small communities to erect 
& combined stand-pipe and service reservoir consisting of a wrought- 
iron or steel tower, sometimes as much as 250 feet high, with a view 
to having all the available storeage under high pressure. Recent 
occurrences will probably discourage this practice; three or four 
such towers in different places having been destroyed during the 
last few months, partly by storms and partly by their own inherent 
weakness, For the sake of stability, these towers have been built 
with an enlarged cylindrical base, rising to a height of 50 or 60 feet, 
above which the structure has tapered to half the diameter for the 
rest of its altitude. Unfortunately, as the strength of a cylinder to 
resist bursting from within varies in inverse proportion to the size, 
the effect of this sem: le of design has been to throw a severe 
strain upon the B lower portion of the tower, just where it is 
Weakest. A tower of this description at Gravesend, Long Island, 
burst while being filled as a test preparatory to its acceptance by the 

ater Company, at a time when the pressure-gauge in the engine- 
house showed a head of 225 feet. The fracture originated in a bad 
steel plate; but the engineer who was called in to inspect the wreck 
rightly condemned the design as awkward and positively dangerous. 


_. THe Attoys or Iron anp STEEL. 
In an article discussing the future of merchant iron and steel, 
Tron indicates the probability of an extension of the practice of 
oying the metal with other elements. It is the presence of 
er metals in various proportions that determines the physical 
characteristics of different classes of iron; and during the past 











generation carbon and manganese have been the principal ele- 
ments on which the various changes due to the requirements of 
tensile strength, hardness, &c., have been rung. It is not to be 
supposed that ironmasters will be content with two or three 
materials for alloying iron, when something like a dozen might 
be made available. It may, therefore, be expected—in view of 
recent work in this direction, notably with chromium—that iron 
and steel may even yet be materially improved in quality. A good 
deal of attention has also been devoted to tungsten steel. This 
war of the metal was first made on a large scale in 1850; 
and the output of the article, though never at any time large, 
has been regular. It is better known in England as Mushet’s 
steel, and is acknowledged to be of unsurpassed excellence 
for cutting tools; being extremely hard, and not so brittle 
as highly carbonized steel. It is forged with difficulty, and 
cannot be welded when it contains more than 2 per cent. 
of tungsten. Knut Styffe gives the extraordinary result of 77°5 
tons tension strain, 18 per cent. elongation, and 46 per cent. reduc- 
tion of area with a sample of steel containing carbon 0°52 per cent. 
and tungsten 0°32 per cent. Chrome steel was made so long ago 
as 1820. Chrome pigs are useless for the puddling furnace, and 
cannot replace manganese in the converter; but for tool steel 
chromium can take the place of tungsten, and is, of course, much 
cheaper. It is also being used to increase the strength of basic 
steel. Very little is really known of the effect of titanium upon 
iron and steel, although a considerable quantity of pig has been 
made from the enormous deposits of titaniferous ore scattered 
throughout the world. Titanic steel, in fact, is only a name. 
Aluminium is used with wrought iron to make castings; and Mr. 
Dick has made an alloy of steel and tin which is described as com- 
paratively easily fusible, and capable of making excellent castings. 
On the whole, it is thought advisable that the classical researches 
of Stodart and Faraday on alloys of iron should be continued and 
brought up to date. 
A New EXPLosive. 

A new use has been found for naphthalene, phenol, or benzene, in 
the manufacture of high explosives. It has long been known that 
some of the products of coal tar are extremely unstable, and that 
the manufacture of certain of the coal-tar colours is attended with 
considerable danger ; the reactions being carried out in artificially 
cooled receptacles. It appears, however, that a preparation suffi- 
ciently permanent to be handled in a practical way, while at the 
same time capable of detonating with extreme violence, is produced 
by dissolving naphthalene, phenol, or benzene in fuming nitric 
acid. The solution of this compound, as prepared for use, is called 
hellhoffite; and it is described as being the most powerful, as well as 
one of the safest of known explosives. In trials of this against other 
substances of the same order, the charge, of about 20 grammes, was 
placed in a glass bottle resting on the top of a truncated cone of lead 6 
centimetres high and 4 centimetres diameter in the middle. The ex- 
plosion of gunpowder did not cause any change in the lead support ; 
that of nitro-glycerine “‘ upset" the cone to about one-quarter of its 
height; while that of hellhoffite almost destroyed the cone, more 
than half of which was torn away, while the rest was much defaced. 
A great advantage of hellhoffite is that it can neither be exploded by 
a lighted match nor by concussion ; a flame of intense heat specially 
directed upon the charge being required for its instantaneous 
decomposition. It has been reported, however, that the peculiar 
constitution of hellhoffite has led to great difficulty being placed in 
the way of its manufacture in England; the Home Office officials 
not being satisfied respecting the possible effect of permitting a 
factory to be established, although eminent chemists have testified 
to its being more harmless in manufacture than gunpowder—one 
going so far as to declare that he would be willing, as a test, to 
smoke a cigar in a room full of the cartridges and loose explosive, 
and hammer one of them out flat at the same time. 








Mr. Henry Tuomas, of Oldham, has been appointed by Messrs. 
Alexander Wright and Co. and Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Co. as 
their representative in the Manchester and North of England 
district generally. Mr. Thomas will make Manchester his centre 
of operations, and has taken offices in Deansgate. 

WE have received from Mr. D. Bruce Peebles, F.R.S.E., a print 
of the address delivered by him, as President of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, at the annual meeting of the Society last November. 
Apart from the matters specially connected with the association to 
the presidency of which Mr. Peebles had been elected—comprising 
suitable references to the removal by death of Mr. John Milne and 
Mr. David Stevenson, both gentlemen whose names are familiar to 
our readers—it dealt mainly with the question of the effect of the 
introduction of tools on the industrial progress of the country. Mr. 
Peebles characterizes the present century as the “ Tool Age; and 
expresses the opinion that when its history is written, tools and tool- 
makers will not pass unnoticed. He thinks that when what has 
been done, and by whom it has been done, comes to be recorded, 
the tool-maker and his work will certainly deserve a first place. 
“ Man is a tool-using animal,” said Mr. Peebles’s famous com- 
i the author of “‘ Sartor Resartus;" but the President of the 

yal Scottish Society of Arts goes a step farther, and says, “‘ Man 
cannot live without tools,” for they have cheapened for him all the 
necessaries of life. Although there has at times been antagonism 
between the man and his tools, the latter have generally come off 
victorious ; perhaps to the detriment of the individual, but unques- 





tionably to the general good of the world at large. 
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Communicated Article, 


THE AIR SUPPLY OF ORDINARY COKE FURNACES 
IN GAS-WORKS.* 
By Norton H. Humpurys, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., F.C.S. 

That a marked difference exists between the fuel account, as 
shown by the proportion of the total production of coke that is 
retained in the retort-house for supplying the furnaces in large and 
small gas-works is well known. In works of the first magnitude, 
about 20 lbs. of coke per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized will be used in 
the retort-house—leaving the remaining 80 Ibs. for sale; but in a 
small works, selling (say) 10 million cubic feet of gas per annum, 
nearly double this quantity, or 40 lbs. per ton of coal carbonized, 
will be used, leaving a proportionately less quantity for sale. A 
great deal of this difference is due to the fact that, in the large 
works, beds containing eight, nine, or more double or “ through ” 
retorts are used; whilst in the small works beds of threes and 
fives, all single retorts, are required. The smaller beds expose 
a larger surface, in proportion to their cubical contents, to the 
influence of radiation, &c., than the larger ones. It is practicable 
in large works to work five-hour or even four-hour charges ; but in 
small works, where a less number of men have to attend to the 
purifier house and yard work, in addition to the retort-house duties, 
six-hour charges are usually found to be more convenient. And, 
lastly, it is necessary to work a small furnace, such as would be 
used with the bed of three, with a greater excess of air supply 
beyond that actually shown by theory to be required for the com- 
bustion of the fuel, than is necessary for the larger furnaces as 
used for beds of seven retorts and upwards. By careful nursing 
in the case of a small furnace, it is possible to get much better 
results as regards the fuel account than those generally obtaining ; 
but in practice it receives less attention than the large furnace. In 
works of considerable size there is a set of furnacemen whose sole 
duty it is to look after the fires; but in less extensive works the 
firing up, clinkering, &c., is one of many duties, and therefore is 
not executed with the regularity and precision that is possible in 
the former. The larger the scale of operations, the greater the 
facility for organization in respect to each detail. 

In the neighbourhood of Salisbury, Somersetshire coals are very 
generally used; and the coke yielded from them is inferior in 
heating quality to that produced from other kinds of coal. The 
texture is not so good, and they contain a considerably larger pro- 
portion of incombustible mineral matter; many of them showing 
as much as 10, and some rising to 15 per cent. of ash. Conse- 
quently, the fuel account may run rather higher than in other 
parts where different coals are employed. Speaking of the com- 
paratively small works in this neighbourhood only, six-hour charges 
are the general rule; the weight of each charge ranging from 2} to 
8 cwt. According to several statistics collected in my own experi- 
ence or furnished by friends, the following appears to be a very 
fair indication of the consumption of coke for working off six-hour 
charges of 2} cwt. each. The number of charges stated is arrived 
at by taking the average number of barrowfuls of coke wheeled out 
into the yard, over periods extending from a few weeks to several 
months, and the weight of each charge is taken as 1} cwt., exclusive 
of small and dust, which represents a production of 12} ewt. of 
screened coke per ton of coal carbonized. The small and dust will, 
of course, be left out.of the furnace, and wheeled into the yard. 

For a bed of 7 retorts, 10 charges, or ewt. of coke per 24 hours, 





” ” ” ” ” ” 


” 4 ” 7 ” 123 ” ” ” 
” 3 ” 6 ” 104 ” ” ” 
These settings would carbonize the quantities of coal, and pro- 
duce the amount of unscreened coke per day stated below :— 
Bed of 7 retorts, 77 cwt. of coal, 54 cwt. of coke. 
» 5 ” 5 ” 38 ” 
” 4 ” 44 ” 803 ” 
” 3 ” 33 ” 23 ” 

Calculating on these data, we find that the following quantities 
of coke are required per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized :— 

Bed of 7 retorts, 223 lbs., or os per cent. of the quantity made. 
ee Kee a 
” 3 ” 313 ” 453 ” ” ” 

Most of the Somerset coals yield a rather better result than 
123 cwt. of screened coke per ton; but, in addition to the small 
and dust wheeled away and coming from the coke retained in the 
retort-house, there is a certain quantity taken from the ashpits 
and drawn out with the clinker, which is also removed to the 
breeze heap. 

With regard to the proportionate loss of heat by radiation, &c., 
in these different sized settings, it is, unfortunately, scarcely pos- 
sible to calculate this ; but it is obviously directly proportioned to 
the extent of surface exposed. We know that two square feet of 
surface exposed to similar cooling influences and conditions of 
temperature would radiate twice as much heat as one square foot. 
Therefore the width and height of the setting will determine the 
proportionate radiating power. The chances are that with the 
smaller settings there will be more loss by radiation from the sides, 
as there will not be so many settings in one stack. But this is not 
of much importance, because structural conditions usually necessi- 
tate the sides being so thick as to admit of very little loss of heat. 


*In this article it is purposed to deal with the ordinary grate pattern 
furnace only, rer Sead out of the question generator furnaces for 
using gaseous fuel.—N. H. H. 





a 
We may take the width of a bed of three retorts as 5 ft. 6in,; of 
bed of four, 6 ft. 6in.; a bed of five, 7ft. 3in.; a bed of seven, 
8 feet. The height of the arch is increased in the larger beds, 

The loss by radiation cannot be more than a fraction—perhap, 
one-fifth or one-fourth—of the total quantity of heat produced 
because the greater portion of the heat escapes by way of th, 
chimney, and another portion of it is absorbed or rendered latep; 
in carbonizing the coal. While as a concrete quantity it increase 
with the size of the bed, it diminishes when considered as a ppp. 
portion of the fuel consumption or of the gas-producing power, 
The exposed surface of the bed of seven retorts is about 50 
cent. larger than that of a bed of three; and, therefore, if the valyg 
of 23 cwt. of coke is lost in the latter by radiation, &c., about 33 owt, 
would be lost in the former. But the larger furnace carbonizg 
24 times as much coal, and uses about 57 per cent. more coke, Thy 
gas-producing power, however, is not the item concerned. Wy 
must take the coke consumption. In the small furnace there jg 
a loss of 24 cwt. on a total consumption of 10} cwt., or 23°8 pe 
cent. ; in the large one a loss of 34 cwt. on a total consumption of 
17} cwt., or21°4 per cent. We must alsoremember that the mouth. 
pieces and ascension-pipes radiate a great deal of heat, and thesein. 
crease with the producing power. The radiating power of cast ironis 
much greater than that of brick. So that altogether it is doubtful 
whether large furnaces offer any economy of fuel under the head 
of a saving in loss by radiation, as compared with small ones, 

I pass on to examine the question of the air supply. A short 
time since I described in the JourNAL* an arrangement of appa. 
ratus which I had employed for analyzing the chimney gases from 
tar fires. The same has also been used for a prolonged series of 
tests (numbering upwards of 100 in all) of the gases from coke fires, 
Although, as a general rule, the examination has only been directed 
towards the measurement of the proportion of carbonic acid pre. 
sent, in several cases a complete analysis of the waste gases has 
been made. These tests show that the composition of the gases 
from coke fires is influenced by many other causes than the primary 
ones of the area of the damper space, and the area and height of 
the chimney. The time that has elapsed since last firing up has 
a very marked effect, and the care used by the furnaceman in 
keeping the firehole free from clinker, and in getting the coke 
evenly distributed in the furnace, has an important influence. In 
small gas-works, where the retort-house must frequently be left 
to take care of itself for two or three days at a time, while the 
manager is attending to other details of his business, some difi- 
culty with regard to keeping up the heats occasionally arises. And 
in the case of any bed that will not heat properly, a few tests of the 
proportion of carbonic acid in the chimney gases will throw much 
valuable light upon the subject. 

A special series of experiments was undertaken on a set of three 
beds of fives, leading into one chimney, with the view of determining 
the actual change in the constitution of the chimney gases from 
hour to hour. The furnaces were worked for six-hour charges, 
and fired up once every hour. The firebars were loosened every 
two hours to break off the clinker; and the fireholes were raked 
out and thoroughly clinkered every six hours. It will be obvious 
to practical men that the coke used was of an inferior kind, con- 
taining a considerable amount of clinker. As a matter of fact, the 
clinker ranges from 12 to 20 per cent. of the weight of the coke. 
The best results obtainable with everything in good order were 16 
per cent. of carbonic acid in the chimney gases immediately after 
firing up—a quantity which gradually diminished to 8 per cent. by 
the time the next period for firing up had arrived. Since the car- 
bonic acid formed has the same bulk as the oxygen contained in it, 
the best possible result, assuming all the oxygen to be utilized, would 
be a trifle under 20°8 per cent. of carbonic acid, and a residue con- 
sisting of pure nitrogen only. Of course, a less result than this is 
always obtained in practice; and the deficiency consists of free 
oxygen, with the exception of a small quantity that will be used by 
the trifling proportion of hydrogen present. 

If a slovenly or inefficient fireman is now put in charge of the 
fire, a diminution in the percentage of carbonic acid present 
observable, especially towards the end of the charge of fuel. Two 
new hands, who had no notion of getting the coke in level, or were 
unable to throw it properly to the end of the firehole, brought it 
down to 12 per cent. immediately after firing, decreasing to 5 per 
cent. before the time of next firing up. Of course, the heats went 
back; and the reason assigned by the head stoker was “ not enough 
damper.” The damper was accordingly raised. The consumption 
of coke was increased to the extent of some 2 cwt. for 24 hours, and 
yet the heats were barely up to the mark. This experiment was, of 
course, brought to an abrupt termination. k 

It would be generally supposed that the effect of insufficient 
clinkering, while it lowered the heats, would also be a saving of 
coke. Although this is true to some extent, it does not necessarily 
follow: It certainly does not tend to economy in regard to the loss 
by way of the chimney; and this can readily be accounted for. 
The effect of the layer of clinker on the firebars would be to dimi- 
nish the air space. The draught of the chimney, instead of being 
equally diffused over the whole grate area, would act upon certain 
parts only, tending to burn away the layer of fuel unequally, and 
thus leave channels or free air-ways into the setting. Obviously 
the art of successful retort firing is the maintenance of an eq 
layer of fuel over all parts of the grate surface. If from either of 
the above causes it burns away beyond the normal rate at any one 
part of the surface, then the bulk of the air supply takes the easiest 











* See Vol. XLVIII., p. 971. 
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course, an excess of air gets into the furnace, and the proportion of 


ponic acid in the waste gases falls at once. The same thing 

if the coke is not thrown back properly, so that the thickness 

of the layer is less at the back of the firehole than at other parts. 

A“short cut’ is afforded for the air, a greater proportion goes to 

the back of the furnace, more rapid combustion takes place there, 
and an excess of air soon finds its way in. 

So it is not at all safe to conclude from the fact that the heats 
are all right that everything is going on as it should do. It may 
pappen that some of the fires are being worked with too much 
damper, which not only means waste of coke, but a largely 
increased repairs account. The increased draught will destroy the 
frebole and adjacent parts much more rapidly than would other- 
wise be the case. 

With fuel in lumps of the size that is usual in the retort-house, 
there must unavoidably be a certain amount of “creep” up the 
sides of the firehole. And the smaller this is, the greater will be 
the liability, because the coke is always in lumps of about the same 
size, whether used for a large or a small firehole. This, if taken 
into consideration with the causes before mentioned, may perhaps 
explain a fact shown by this series of experiments—viz., that the 
smaller the setting, the greater the excess air supply. This is 
especially noticeable as the fuel burns slow, and the time for the next 
firing up approaches. In a bed of three, the carbonic acid often 
falls to 5 per cent. or less, as a minimum. 

At no time has the presence of carbonic oxide been recognizable, 
and the cause of this is probably because the ordinary retort set- 
ting, in combination with the grate pattern fire, acts to some extent 
asa generator furnace. If carbonic oxide is formed in one part of 
the firehole, by reason of an extra thickness of coke, and an excess 
of air flows in at another part, the chances are that the two will 
mix, in passing through the setting, at a temperature high enough 
to ensure the combustion of the former. Indeed, looking at the fact 
that the furnace gases may be caused to travel some 40 or 50 feet 
with advantage before leaving the furnace; and that, if the air 
supply is deficient, the carbonic oxide will burn at the mouth of 
the chimney, there is good reason to suppose that this obtains to 
a considerable extent, and thus assists in securing the equable heat- 
ing of the setting. The specific heat of the gases is so low as to pre- 
clude the possibility of their carrying away from the furnace proper 
any very considerable quantity of heat in excess of the temperature 
at which they are allowed to escape. It seems more reasonable to 
suppose that the tortuous course through the setting is advisable, 
rather for the purpose of completing combustion, than asa means of 
absorbing the excess of temperature above that of the retorts, which 
they have acquired. Recent experiments in regeneration seem to 
show that the incoming air may be raised 1000° Fahr. or there- 
abouts in temperature in the course of 5 or 6 feet length of travel ; 
and therefore it is probable that the waste gases, having about the 
same specific heat, would lose heat in a similar manner. 

It appears, then, that the cause of the great differences in the 
consumption of fuel usually experienced in working large and small 
settings is to a great extent a matter of air supply to the furnace. 
And, further, that the waste of fuel and injury to the firehole and 
setting are of more consequence than is generally supposed, in con- 
nection with the small-sized furnaces for beds of three or four 
retorts, as used in gas-works of limited dimensions. It is important 
not only to see that the heats are maintained at the proper degree, 
but also to take care that the dampers are kept as low as possible, 
80 a8 to avoid excessive draught. 





Mr. T. Fuetcner’s Lecture on “Curtous Fiames.’’—We 
understand that owing to the disappointment expressed by those 
who were unable to obtain admission to the Manchester Technical 
School, on the occasion of the delivery by Mr. T. Fletcher, F.C.S., 
of his lecture on “ Some Curious Flames,’’ which was given in 
the Journat last week (p. 168), he has, by special request, under- 
taken to repeat it in Manchester. Considerable interest in the 
lecture is felt in Mr. Fletcher’s own town (Warrington), and 
alrangements were made with him to give it in the Museum last 
night, as the first of a series of free lectures. 

Tae ReverstsLE Paotometer-Disc Hotper.—Referring to the 
paragraph on this subject which appeared in the Journat last week 
(p. 154), Mr. William King, Engineer of the Liverpool United Gas 
Company, writes as follows:—‘* When my father, the late Mr. 
Alfred King, invented the photometer, about fifty years ago, he 
found that it was desirable and necessary, in order to secure accurate 
results, that the disc should be reversible; and all photometers 
made and used by this Company for nearly half a century have 
been fitted in this manner. Messrs. M‘Minn and Dibdin, in calling 
attention to this matter, must, I am sure, have been ignorant that 
the subject had, in the early days of the photometer, received 
special attention from the inventor of the instrument.” 

M. DeLanayE oN ARTIFICIAL LicutTinc.—In the notice of M. 
Delahaye’s recent work on artificial lighting which appeared in the 
Journat last week (p. 154), an opinion was expressed that the por- 
tion of the book dealing with mineral oils and lamps was scarcely 
80 comprehensive as could have been wished, and might have been 
expected from the author. We now learn that M. Delahaye was 
compelled, when producing his book, to confine himself to the 
materials then at his disposal; but that he is preparing a comple- 
mentary work on the same subject, in which the special matters 
above alluded to will be dealt with in such a way as to show that 
the views of the author are not solely confined to what is being 
done in France towards utilizing mineral oils as illuminants. 


Gechnical Pecord. 


PHOTOMETRY WITH THE HEFNER-ALTENECK LAMP. 
At the last Meeting of the German Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers, Dr. H. Bunte, of Munich, presented a report on the 
use of the Hefner-Alteneck amyl-acetate lamp for photometrical 
purposes. It was given, with the discussion to which it led, in a 
recent number of the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung, from which 
the following translation has been made :— 

On the occasion of our meeting at Salzburg in 1885, I offered 
some observations upon the experiments which had been made 
with the amyl-acetate lamp, with a view to testing its usefulness 
for the purposes of practical photometry. The reports which had 
reached us on that occasion from some 40 experts were, on the 
whole, very favourable; but at the same time several drawbacks 
had become apparent, which it was necessary to remove before it 
was possible to pass a final judgment on the efficiency of the lamp 
in general use. In the first place we received the valuable con- 
tribution offered by Herr von Hefner-Alteneck upon the construc- 
tion of the lamp itself and its position with regard to the customary 
light-units.* On the present occasion I do not desire to go beyond 
reminding my hearers of this paper; and I am happy to add that 
since its publication means have been discovered to remove all the 
defects with regard to the manipulation of the wick and so forth, 
which at the time were the main difficulties we had to deal with in 
the first samples of the lamp submitted to us. The chief advan- 
tages which strike us in the lamps of the latest construction con- 
sist in the screen proposed by Herr Buhe and an improved sight- 
hole for the measurement of the height of the flame. In continuation 
of the remarks which fell from me last year, the Chairman of the 
day had expressed a desire that further experiments should be 
made with the lamp, and that the different results should be col- 
lated and placed before the members at the close of the year. I 
have the gratification to state that I have received communica- 
tions from various gentlemen who have continued their experi- 
ments with the lamp; and it is with great pleasure that I now 
proceed to give you the substance of their report. 

I may mention at the outset that the opinions are again very 
favourable, and that for some time past the lamp has been in con- 
stant use at several large gas-works. Herr Buhe, of Dessau, writes 
that he has employed the lamp exclusively (with the modification 
alluded to above), instead of the regulation wax candle; and he 
has every reason to be well satisfied with it. From Herr Kunath, 
of Danzig, I learn that he has had the lamp under his observation 
daily, and is in a position to state that it fulfils all the requirements 
which a practical gas engineer can expect from a lamp offering the 
needful guarantees of a reliable measure of light with the addi- 
tional advantage of easy manipulation. Herr Landgraf, of Dort- 
mund, says the practical usefulness of the lamp is established 
beyond any doubt. He states that it is much easier to employ it 
than the candle; and the operator very soon becomes accustomed 
to the sensitiveness which the flame shows on being exposed to 
any currents of air. The wick must be trimmed once every 10 to 
14 days. He adds that each trial of the lamp was checked by the 
candle ; and the following proportion was found to exist :—Amyl- 
acetate lamp 1 = standard candles 0°922. From Herr Hasse, of 
Dresden, I hear that the lamp has proved to be of genuine useful- 
ness in every respect, and he adds: “ It facilitates the determina- 
tion of the illuminating power in such an extraordinary degree, that 
I and other officials who have to deal with the question of testing 
gas would experience great difficulty if we were obliged to revert to 
the candle, which burns with an unsteady flame, and requires con- 
stant supervision and regulation.’’ According to Herr Hasse, the 
amyl-acetate lamp affords the only possible means to effect correct 
measurements of the intensity of light. Herr Wunder, of Leipzig, 
informs me that the lamp has been in constant use since August, 
1885, and has proved very favourable in the results yielded. Its 
employment is continued side by side with the standard candle. 
Herr Baumert, of Osnabriick, affirms that the lamp is perfectly 
applicable for photometrical purposes, especially after having pro- 
tected the flame by means of the moveable screen suggested by Herr 
Buhe, in order to prevent it from flickering or dazzling the eye. 
Herr Hahn, of Posen, is very well satisfied with the lamp, as 
it remains steady whilst in use, and is quite sufficient for all prac- 
tical requirements. He states that since the lamp has been 
employed at his works and at the testing-office, much greater uni- 
formity in the photometrical tests has been found than formerly 
existed. Herr Schiilke, of Berlin, writes that on account of the 
great convenience of the lamp he now uses it exclusively, in pre- 
ference to candles. According to Herr Schiilke, the disagreeable 
smell produced by the evaporation of the amyl-acetate in the room 
(to which allusion was made in a communication from Pots- 
dam, as being prejudicial to the general adoption of the lamp) is 
easily removed by placing below the screw-ring a dise impregnated 
with glycerine. Herr Thomas, of Dittau, states that the Chairman 
of his Lighting Committee reports that the lamp is easily manipu- 
lated, and employed to better advantage than candles. Lastly, 
Herr Zimmerman, of St. Gall, informs me that after having 
already had occasion to express himself most favourably upon the 
lamp, he has used it exclusively in his photometrical operations, 
and has not been disappointed in the result. 

Returning to my own experiences, I have lately had frequent 
opportunities of making observations with the lamp under very 








* See Journal, Vol. XLVII., p. 1254. 
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varying conditions ; and, generally speaking, I can only share the 
prevailing opinion that the steadiness of the flame far exceeds that 
of the candle. I have come to the conclusion that the Hefner- 
Alteneck lamp is the photometrical instrument which, on account 
of its many advantages, recommends itself most for general use. 
But it must not be overlooked that, owing to the unsteadiness of 
the flame, the lamp requires great care in manipulation, though, on 
the other hand, experience has shown that this (at times) disturbing 
factor can be so effectually removed by a long practice, that at last 
it will be scarcely perceived. I find this expressed with particular 
emphasis in the report of a much-esteemed colleague ; and I cannot 
resist the temptation to extract from it the following passage :—‘ I 
have employed the amyl-acetate lamp almost exclusively during 
the past year for my photometrical operations. The slight draw- 
backs to which I alludéd when the subject was last discussed have 
not yet been removed, because, I own, I have done nothing in this 
direction.” These observations undoubtedly emanate from a con- 
sistent admirer of the lamp, and may be accepted as the fitting con- 
clusion of the favourable opinions which have reached me from 
various quarters. 

As a matter of course, we are in possession of reports from other 
sources which are by no means so favourable as the foregoing. 
Among these the communication from the Berlin Municipal Gas- 
Works deserves to occupy a prominent position. In that paper it 
is especially maintained that the flame of the lamp is far too vari- 
able to be of much practical utility for photometrical purposes. At 
the same time, however, we find it added that the experiments 
in this direction which had been made with the lamp were not 
sufficiently advanced to allow of a final judgment being pronounced 
on the merits of the instrument. In another place stress is laid 
upon the disagreeable odour, which has already been referred to. It 
appears, however, that means are known whereby to obviate this 
drawback without much difficulty ; and no complaints have reached 
us in this respect from operators who are constantly in the habit of 
using the lamp. 

I trust I have not overlooked any of the reports which have come 
to hand upon this most interesting question; and I have only, in 
conclusion, to supplement my previous remarks by stating that 
during the present meeting I have had occasion to confer with 
several gentlemen from whom we have not received any written 
reports, but who have used the lamp constantly for purposes of 
photometry, and they express themselves very favourably upon its 
merits. I believe, therefore, that the special attention which has 
been bestowed upon the subject of the use of this instrument for 
photometrical purposes has been fully warranted ; and I think Iam 
perfectly justified in expressing the hope that the lamp may find 
ever-extending employment for the measurements of light. 


At the close of Dr. Bunte’s remarks the following discussion 
took place :— 


Herr Hasse (Dresden) said he need scarcely refer to the difference 
of opinion which some time ago generally existed with regard to 
operations connected with the determination of the illuminating 
power of gas. All sorts of lamps and candles were in use; and, 
as a consequence, there arose a very pressing necessity to fix upon a 
standard candle for Germany which would obviate the mistakes 
that were inseparable from the units of light hitherto in use. 
The result was that efforts were made to produce a truly national 
German standard candle. After several years’ diligent labour, it 
was believed that success had been attained. But he was inclined 
to think that the result of practical experience would scarcely 
support this belief; at any rate, his own experience seemed to show 
that no such candle had so far been produced. To his mind the 
Association’s candle failed to offer the guarantees of accuracy which 
were expected from it. In the first place, they must bear in mind 
that for some years candles were not manufactured of the same 
uniform quality, and that, as an inevitable consequence, the results 
of the photometrical observations made with them showed different 
degrees of illuminating power under identical circumstances. Be- 
sides this, several other defects of an equally serious nature became 
apparent. It was therefore a particular source of gratification to 
gas managers when Dr. Bunte introduced to their notice a lamp 
which seemed to meet all the requirements of the case. Ample 
allowance was made for its defects, which were freely admitted. 
Many gentlemen were ready to test the lamp; and he had every 
reason to think that, on the whole, the results obtained had been 
favourable. The opinions expressed by the experts had been con- 
firmed by the communications which Dr. Bunte had been good 
enough to lay before the meeting. As far as he was personally 
concerned, he could only repeat that the experiments which had 
been made by them with the lamp had been attended by the most 
satisfactory results, and had led to the sanction of the authorities 
being granted to the introduction of the lamp. As far as they were 
concerned, the matter had been set at rest once for all. They 
admitted that the unsteadiness of the flame was at first a rather 
disturbing element; but they endeavoured to remove this drawback 
by such means as suggested themselves in the course of working. 
They had, however, learned to adapt themselves to this defect, so 
that they were now able to operate with the instrument without 
experiencing any inconvenience whatever. He was prepared to 
admit that his opinion, and that of several other gentlemen who 
had favoured the meeting with their views, could not at present be 
accepted as final to the extent that the lamp should be adopted in 
place of the Association’s standard candle. But he ventured to 
propose that the Candle Committee of the Association should be 


Herr Drext (Munich), referring to the observations of Her 
Hasse, to the effect that the candle of the Association was no 
generally employed, said that they had statistics in their pogges. 
sion which proved that a considerable number of townships ha 
adopted the candle as their normal standard for photometric, 
purposes; and it was, he thought, hardly an exaggeration to antic, 
pate that its use would be very greatly extended. For his part, if 
allowed to do so, he would convert the amyl-acetate lamp to thy 
purpose for which he considered it was eminently suited, and ¢op. 
stitute it the basis of comparison between the different kindg o 
standard candles at present in use, and in this way prepare for the 
gradual transition from candles to the lamp. It must be admitte 
that, under existing lighting contracts (which would remain jy 
force for the next 10, 20, or 25 years), the standard candle would 
still have to be used, in order to comply with the stipulations ¢op. 
tained in these agreements; and it was only reasonable to supposg 
that in the meantime exhaustive experiments with the two medig— 
the lamp and the candle—for measuring the illuminating power of 
gas would be sure to be made. 

Herr THomas (Zittau) referred to the fact that familiarity with 
the candle in general practice had brought about its general use, 
with the inseparable advantage of uniformity of reference. At the 
same time he was bound to confess that he thought the lam 
would have a great future of usefulness. He signified his full cop. 
currence in the proposition of Herr Hasse. In this connection hg 
called attention to one point. He had found, in his experiments, 
that three lamps employed simultaneously suddenly exhibited 
greater differences than usual; and he believed he must attribute 
these discrepancies to the variation in the quality of the light. 
giving material used. He therefore invited the special attention 
of chemical members of the Association to the question whether 
the “ fuel’? for the lamp was uniform in character, and did not dete. 
riorate through evaporation, decomposition in burning, and other 
causes ; for in this, after all, lay the chief merits of the lamp. 

The discussion then closed, and the proposition of Herr Hasse 
was agreed to. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH LIMED COAL. 

Among the papers presented at the last meeting of the American 
Gaslight Association (according to the report of the proceedings in 
the American Gaslight Journal) was one on the above subject by 
Mr. Water Cxiark, of New Orleans. It was as follows :— 

During the past season an opportunity for testing practically the 
effect of mixing lime with Pittsburg coal before carbonization 
offered at the Jefferson City (La.) Gas-Works. I availed myself of 
it; and for 25 days the whole of the gas produced at these works 
was from limed coal. 

The experiment was expected to answer the following questions, 
relative to liming such coal as we use :—What is the effect on the 
absolute amount of ammonia produced? on the sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid in the crude gas? on the total sulphur 
in commercial gas? on purification, yield, and illuminating power? 
The answers were apparently positive; and my desire is to present 
them with such details of the experiment as will enable each to 
judge of their value for himself. 

One bench of retorts makes all the gas at our works in the 
summer months; and we have no plant for the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia. Purification is effected by means of Laming's 
mixture. The gas, leaving the hydraulic main, passes through 
65 feet of 8-inch pipe to the exhauster; thence at once through s 
Pelouze and Audouin condenser, and a vertical air condenser of 
capacity sufficient to reduce the gas to atmospheric temperatures; 
and then into the scrubber—a cylinder 20 feet by 4 feet, charged 
with coke. A set of four purifiers, having an area of 36 square feet 
each, completes the producing and purifying plant. All the liquor 
and tar flow together to the tar-tank. During the experiment 4 
separator sent the tar to one tank and the liquor to another. As 
the liquor-tank filled up, the liquor was measured, sampled, and 
run to the drain. 

Our first care was to so mix the coal and lime as to prevent loss 
in dust during charging; and a few trials settled this point. The 
lime was slacked with its own weight of water and allowed to cool. 
Just before mixing with the coal, 100 per cent. more water was 
added and the lime thrown over the coal, which was then turned 
once and loaded into the barrows. After 25 days’ working there 
was no indication, away from the immediate vicinity of the lime- 
box, that anything unusual had been going on. All the lime went 
into the’ retorts. Before charging, the limed coal was often 
thoroughly dried by the heat from the front of the bench. The 
coal was broken finer during the first ten days of the experiment 
than is usual with us; afterwards it was of the ordinary size. 
With coal broken very fine—almost slack—we obtained our best 
results in ammonia. I intended to use 3 per cent. of lime; but 
found at the end of the experiment that I had only used 2°7 per 
cent. This amount of pure calcic oxide is sufficient to fix as sul- 
phide all the sulphur in the coal (1°13 per cent.), if the mixture 
were perfect and the conditions favourable. 

With unlimed coal our total yield of ammonia per 2240 Ibs. was 
5°83 lbs.—equal to 20°5 lbs. of chemically pure sulphate, or 21°9 lbs. 
of commercial (24 per cent.) salt. 
7°4 lbs. of ammonia, equal to 28°8 lbs. of chemically pure sulphate. 
This was an increase of 8°3 lbs. 

At the inlet of the scrubber the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
der 100 cubic feet of gas was: With unlimed coal, 384 grains; 
with limed coal, 247 grains. At the outlet of the scrubber, it was: 








instructed to thoroughly investigate the merits of the lamp. 


With unlimed coal, 285 grains ; with limed coal, 151 grains. 


With limed coal the yield was . 
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The carbonic acid at the outlet of the scrubber per 100 cubic 
fect of gas Was : With unlimed coal, 1280 grains; with limed coal, 
ains. 

al sulphur in the commercial gas per 100 cubic feet was : 
With unlimed coal, 15-7 grains; with limed coal, 6°8 grains. 

The carbonic oxide in the commercial gas was: With unlimed 
coal, 64 per cent.; with limed coal, 5-0 per cent. | : 

Two samples of pitch from stopped pipes contained no lime. | 

The limed coke showed numerous white specks from ,y to 3 inch 
in diameter, with an occasional white blotch an inch or more in 
jameter. 
OF purifier in use during the liming experiment purified 50 per 
cent. more gas per barrel of mixture than at any other time. 

Three days after commencing the use of lime, the firemen com- 
Jained of the increase of clinker. This was more easily broken, 
and the labour of each clinkering operation somewhat reduced. 
But the increase in quantity was great; necessitating a shaking 
up of the fire each time the furnace was filled. The firemen were 
heartily glad when the use of lime ceased. rey ie 

I was unable to discover any change in heats, yield, illuminating 
power, or amount of fuel used, that could be charged to the lime. 
The ammonia determinations were made by the distillation test. 





























Tue WaTER SUPPLY OF THE City oF Lonpon.—In the report 
recently presented to the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London by Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, the Medical Officer of Health, 
on his work as Public Analyst during the past year, he states that 
the water supply of the City has ‘‘ maintained its high character.” 

Tae CoaL AND Wine Dues Britt.—The London correspondent 
of the Birmingham Gazette says: ‘‘ The Metropolitan authorities 
have very wisely decided to compromise matters relating to the coal 
dues. When Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg’s Bill is laid on the table of 
the House, it will transpire that considerable modifications have 
been made in the Act. This is well; otherwise the House would 
not pass the measure. The Board of Works will be content to 
have a much smaller revenue than hitherto from the coal dues ; 
and it is proposed that the area to which the tax is applied shall 
be materially reduced. Indeed, the impost will only be levied in 
districts in which taxation goes with representation.” The Bill 
proposed by Sir James Hogg will, it is said, command the support 
of all the London Conservative representatives. 

Tae MANITOBA ELECTRIC AND Gas Licut Company OF CANADA.— 
By an advertisement which appears in another column, our readers 
will see that this Company, who are the sole suppliers of gas and 
electric light in the city of Winnipeg—the Chicago of Canada—are 
about to issue 620 first mortgage 6 per cent. debentures of £100 
each, applications for which will be received to-day by Messrs. R. A. 
M‘Lean and Co., at their offices, No. 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
The issue price is £108 per cent., and coupons are attached, payable 
half yearly on the 1st of January and the 1st of July in each year. 
The issue is made chiefly to meet the great increase in the demand 
for gas and electric light, consequent on the rapid growth of the 
city, which is on the main line of the Canadian and Pacific Rail- 
way, and the population of which has increased to the extent of 
20,000 persons during the past five years. 

Tar Tar Propucers’ AssoctiaTIon.—A meeting of the subscribers 
to this Association was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
on Tuesday last, to consider the situation and to discuss future 
work. After the minutes of the last meeting had been read by 
the Honorary Secretary (Mr. George E. Davis), the Committee 
presented their report, from which it appeared that the subscrip- 
tions paid have already amounted to a considerable sum—quite sufii- 
cient to enable the Committee to commence active work. They have 
already collected a large amount of information, and propose at an 
early date to issue the same to the members. The report stated 
that it was not the wish of the Committee to simply spend, with- 
out regard to the future prospect of the gas industry, the money 
which had been contributed; the object being to include in the 
roll of members as many representatives of this industry as possible, 
80 that the greatest good might result to the largest number. They 
appeal to those gas managers, who have not already done so, to 
join the Association at once. 

Tae Firow or Water.—This was the title of a paper read 
before the last meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society, by 
Mr. R. W. Brightmore, M.Sc. The author commenced by point- 
ing out that the present theory of hydrodynamics is only applicable 
to one form of motion of water, and this the least prevalent in 
Nature from an engineering point of view. After explaining under 
what circumstances this is the case, and, on the other hand, the 
conditions of motion to which it does not apply, he went on to 
describe the motion of water under the three conditions which most 
commonly present themselves to the engineer—viz., the motion of 
Water in streams, in pipes, and the motion of ships in water. With 
regard to the first of these three, the theory was, he said, of but 
little use, and empirical laws of various degrees of complexity had 
en proposed, of which he mentioned the one of easiest applica- 
tion, and giving results probably as accurate as the others. In 
describing the motion of water in pipes, he pointed out that, when 
the velocity was slow enough, the motion came under the present 
theory ; but after attaining a certain critical velocity, depending 
ceteris paribus inversely on the size of the pipe, the motion 

came sinuous, and an empirical law had been found to express 
the flow under these conditions. This law, owing to the more 
testricted conditions under which the flow took place, was thus of 
@ More definite nature than in the case of streams. 














































Hegister of Patents. 


IncaNpEscENcE Gas-Licurs.—Rawson, F. L., of Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., and Hughes, T. V., of West Kensington. No. 1195; Jan. 26, 
1886. [8d,] 

This invention relates to the regulation of the light produced by the 
heating effect of a gas-jet upon an incandescent substance, and in the 
economy of the heat therefrom by regeneration. 

In order to give any required degree of light with economy of gas, and 
at the same time a due maintenance of the brilliancy of the light at any 
reduced pressure, the patentees propose to connect the substance which 
is to be rendered incandescent by the action of the flame with the 
mechanical movement necessary to regulate the supply of gas and air in 
a Bunsen or other gas burner. By this means—conveniently by the 
raising and lowering of either the incandescent substance or the nozzle 
of the burner, and equivalently—they are able to vary the area of the 
incandescent substance exposed to the action of the flame, in proportion 
to the amount of gas and air used in the burner. 
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Fig.1. Fo.2. 

In fig. 1, which illustrates the method of regulation of the light, T is 
the cock which regulates the supply of gas to a Bunsen burner. To it 
(or the shaft) is fitted a lever D, pivotted to which is a rod X, attached 
to the cap M of the burner, which is free to slide upon a telescopic joint 
F. The smaller rod C controls the orifice of the air supply. Upona 
partial turn of the cock, this orifice is diminished; and the sliding cap of 
the burner is carried up inside the incandescent sack 8. Thus at the 
same time the air supply and the area subject to the flame of the burner 
are reduced, and therefore the brilliance of the light. 

In the burner constructed on the regenerative principle (fig. 2), G is the 
gas supply passing through the chimney C, up which the heated products 
of combustion pass, and which is formed into a coil, in order to take up 
as much of the heat as possible. N is the nozzle forming a burner of the 
Bunsen type, in which a very small vertical hole is made, so as to allow 
gas to enter the contracted part of the burner at a high velocity, and thus 
indirectly to cause air to enter through the air holes, in order to mix 
with the gas in the chamber M before combustion. R are radial regene- 
rative passages which open into an annular space D E F, which is so 
arranged that it forms a circular chamber, closed on the outer side, 
towards O, by a strip of thin sheet metal in which a number of perfora- 
tions are punched, so as to form a grating. ‘The cold air enters through 
these slots. The chamber may be filled with small pieces of brick, slag- 
wool, or other material, for the purpose of warming the air by contact, 
and for filtering some of the dust carried byit in suspension. T is a tube 
for bringing air to the centre of the flame, for the purpose of causing it 
to take up an extended form as shown. A tube B—slightly contracted 
at its lower end, and screwed into the central boss chamber at M—allows 
the hot air to be brought to the flame, and causes it to impinge upon the 
incandescent material. A ring of steatite is jammed on to this tube, to 
prevent injury to the latter by flame contact. The incandescent material 
is hemispherical in form, and three or more platinum wires attach it to 
a ring of metal by means of pins fixed in the regenerative passages. 


Compinep Gas-EnGINE anpD Pump.—Justice, P. M.; communicated from 
F. B. Taylor, of Washington, U.S.A. No. 4881; April 7, 1886. [8d.) 


The object of this invention is to provide a gas-engine and pump of 
the simplest construction possible, occupying but little space, and 
requiring only a small amount of unskilled attention. 

By preference the pump is constructed to work vertically. The 
cylinder of the motor is made with a water jacket open at both ends; its 
top being closed by a cylinder head, which is easily removeable for the 
purpose of cleaning or withdrawing the piston. In the cylinder is 
formed a passage for the introduction of the explosive gas mixture and 
its ignition, and exhaust ports which are located about midway in the 
length of the cylinder. The piston is of the trunk type, and has 
arranged in it a cylindrical conical valve connected by ports in the piston, 
which register with the passage in the cylinder and also with the explo- 
sion chamber above the piston. The connecting rod is attached direct to 
both the piston and crank ; and by its vibrations in connection with the 
revolutions of the crank, motion is given to the valve by means of a tooth 
or cam formed on the upper end, above the connecting pin, and engaging 
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with or working in a cam-shaped recess in the under-side of the valve. 
The explosive mixture of air and gas is supplied to the motor cylinder 
through an elastic rubber bag connected with the mixing chamber 
located in a space in the base of the engine. It is conducted by a side 
pipe, formed in the base and cylinder-support, to the passage formed in 
the cylinder; and thence by the passages and ports in the piston and 
valve into the explosion chamber and exhaust passage. The pump in 
combination with the motor forming a portion of the machine is a 
single-acting plunger pump supplied with suction and delivery valves and 
air chambers. It is driven direct from the engine-shaft by a crank made 
upon it, and connected to the plunger of the pump by a rod and yoke; 
the yoke forming the upper portion of the plunger, and working verti- 
cally in the same way as the motor portion of the pump. The delivery- 
valve chamber is connected with the water space surrounding the motor 
cylinder by the branch pipe communicating with a passage formed in 
the base and cylinder support (but on the opposite side from that of the: 
gas and air supply). In this way the water delivered by the pump takes 
up the heat from the motor cylinder in its passage, and is thence con- 
ducted by a discharge-pipe to the point desired. 


IncANDESCENCcE Gas-LicHts.—Buch, C. von, of Cavendish Place, London. 
No. 1235; Jan. 27, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to the construction and support of the envelope 
or material applied to the orifice of a Bunsen or other gas burner to be 
rendered incandescent by the heat thereof; and is designed to render it 
more durable in use. 

The patentee proposes to combine with the fragile envelcpes (such as 
are used in the Clamond, Welsbach, and other like burners) a support 
of platinum wire, disposed in such a way as most readily to protect the 
material from accidental breakage, and at the same time to provide a 
frame by which it may be attached over the burner. 


Fig. t. 


Fig.2. 
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Fig. 1 is an elevation showing a burner with the envelope and support. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show envelopes and supports differently arranged. Fig. 4 
shows an envelope with longitudinal platinum wires forming a frame 
fitting on to the top of the burner. 

The wire support may be of circular or other shape extended for the 
purpose of shielding the incandescing material E from the chimney in 
figs. 2 and 3. The wire supports are threaded through, or otherwise 
combined with the incandescing material. The rings of platinum or 
iridium wire, asbestos or other refractory material B may be formed in 
one or more separate pieces; the ends being so joined as to be capable 
of attachment either directly to the mouth of the burner G (as shown in 
figs. 1 and 4), or to a frame or support C of platinum or other material 
which is itself attached to and supported by part of the burner G, as 
in figs. 2and 3. It is found that a good attachment is formed by sup- 
porting the top of the incandescent material E, as shown in fig. 2. 
The incandescent material may also be supported direct by attaching 
the platinum wire through holes drilled in the external envelope A! or 
chimney. 


Stop-Vatves ror Recenerative Gas-Lamps.—Fourness, H., of Man- 
chester. No. 2299; Feb. 17, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to the employment in regenerative gas-lamps 
and lighting apparatus of the Fourness and similar types of a stop-valve 
for governing the admission of gas to the burner; consisting of a 
screwed spindle passing through the bottom of the lamp, and furnished 
with a conical end, which enters an orifice in the gas-supply pipe. 














Fig. 1 is an elevation of a burner and attached parts, together with 
the tube for supplying air from beneath to the under-side of a disc-shaped 
flame. Fig. 2 is a vertical section of fig. 1. 

In the example selected by the patentee for illustration, the gas is led 
from above through the tube A into the interior of the hollow burner B; 
the arrows x representing the flowof gas. The delivery end of the pipe A 


is reduced in diameter (as shown) and carries a collar, which is screy, 
into the top of the lower half of the burner. The interior of the fone 
is thus divided into two chambers ; the lower chamber communicatin 
with the upper by means of ports or passages cut in the collar, and which 
appear blackened in fig. 3 (which is a plan view of the lower half of th 
burner). A valve spindle C passes up through the centre of the bottom 
air-supply pipe D; being formed with a conical point which enters th. 
reduced gas exit at the bottom of the tube. A small conical seat is formed 
at the foot of the opening ; so that when the spindle is screwed up, the 
conical point advances and shuts off the supply of gas issuing through 
the opening. When, however, the conical point is retracted from the 
opening, gas is admitted to the lower chamber beneath the collar and 
thence to the upper chamber; whence it issues through the ring of hori- 
zontal outlet openings so as to form a disc-shaped flame. The bottom of 
the lower half of the burner is screwed to receive the nose of the spindle ¢. 
and a packing gland E is formed in the lower half of the burner, so ag {4 
prevent any leakage of gas past the spindle. The bottom of the air-supply 
pipe is closed by a plug F, through which the spindle passes. The gir 
regulating nut G is carried on the spindle, or screwed so as to slide ong 
fixed sleeve surrounding the spindle. The air is admitted to the tube) 
through oval orifices H cut in the circumference of the tube. By adj usting 
the regulating nut towards or away from the upper part of these orifices 
the supply of air to the flame is increased or diminished. The passage of 
the air into the tube D and through the enlarged upper part of it to the 
lower side of the flame is indicated by the arrows y ; while the position 
of the flame is indicated by the arrows z. The knob or handle I at the 
foot of the spindle is made of non-conducting material, so as not readily 
to become too hot for handling. 


aad” gulieiiaies, T., of Warrington. 
[6d. 

This invention relates to means for ventilating gas cooking stoves, 
The patentee proposes to effect this by forming the top of the oven 
convex as viewed from the outside, or in some other similar form, with 
perforations through the sides of the top. A casing is then placed over 
the arched top or the perforated sides, only in such a manner as to form 
chambers between the casing and the perforated sides leading to the 
outlet-flue. The space over the arched top or between the arched top 
and the casing may either be packed or coated with a non-ccnducting 
material, or left to form an air jacket. 
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No. 2728; Feb. 25, 1896, 
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Fig 1 represents a partial vertical section, and fig. 2 a sectional plan 
of an oven having these improvements applied thereto. 

A is the arched or convex top of the oven. B are the perforations 
through the sides of A. C are the channels or chambers between the 
arched or convex top and the oven casing D. E is the flue or outlet for 
the waste gases. F is a packing of non-conducting material (which may, 
however, be omitted). G are projections formed on the underside of A; 
but these are not essential, nor do they constitute any part of the pre- 
sent invention. The arrows indicate the direction taken by the waste 
gases in passing from the oven to the flue. 


AvtomaticaLLy LigHT1nG, ExTINGUISHING, AND Recunatine Gas-Lamps.— 
nu” J. H., of Ybbs, Lower Austria. No. 9456; July 21, 1886. 
The main parts of this apparatus—designed for automatically lighting, 
extinguishing, and regulating gas-lamps by means of the pressure of the 
gas in the pipes—consist of: (1) A valve by which the gas conduit to the 
burner is opened and cut off. (2) A regulator of the gas pressure, by 
which the rate of the feed of the gas to the flame is maintained constant, 
notwithstanding changes in the pressure of the gas. (3) A small gas- 
flame constantly burning near and under the burner proper and igniting 
the gas at the main burner. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of the apparatus. Figs. 2 and 3 are 
horizontal sections, and fig. 4 is a sectional elevation of a modified form 
of the valve, by which the communication between the gas conduit and 
burner is made or cut off. 

A is a cup valve, which rises or lowers under the action of the varying 


or cuts it off from it. B is the cup valve, by which the pressure under 
which the gas enters the burner is controlled. D is the small flame, by 
which the gas is ignited as soon as it issues from the burner. By means 
of the casing or box E, the apparatus is screwed to the top end of the 
gas-pipe of the lantern. The gas flows into the inner hollow space of 





the box, and rising through the pipe e, it gets direct to the small flame 


pressure of the gas, and thereby allows the gas to flow into the burner C, - 
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D; while the bore a gives it ingress to the apparatus proper. The gas 
then flows into the cup valve A, which is made of thin sheet iron, pro- 
tected from oxidation by any suitable means. The lower edge of the cup 
constantly dips into mercury, whereby its hollow space is tightly closed 
against the outer air. To the centre of the top side of the cup is secured 
anut, by means of which a nickel rod A! is rigidly connected to the cup. 
The rod also serves to guide the cup valve, and is guided itself by two 
bearings. To a convenient point on the top side of the cup valve is 
rigidly secured, by a tight joint, a downward extending tube A?, the lower 
edge of which dips into mercury. This tube is shorter than the cylin- 
drical walls of the cup, and it encloses a tube, which is tightly screwed, 
by its lower end, into the casing E. The tube is so connected that it 
communicates with the inner hollow space of the regulating bell B. This 
bell also is made of thin sheet iron, and is guided by means of a nickel 
rod B', moveable in guide bearings. The lower edge of the regulating bell 
constantly dips into mercury; and the inner hollow space of the bell 
communicates with the inner hollow space of a tube E!, arranged 
between the bells A and B, and having its bottom end tightly screwed 
into the iron valve-box E. As soon as the gas has reached the tube E!, 
it is free to stream forth through the burner. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows :—The gas entering the 
box E is always free to get into the inner hollow of the cup A; and, in 
consequence, a certain additional pressure is always acting upon the 
inner surface of the top side of the cup valve, and tending to lift the 
valve. As soon as the pressure of the gas attains a certain height, it 
causes the cup to rise, so that the lower edge of the tube A? is lifted above 
the level of the mercury, and the gas allowed to pass into the regulating 
bell B in the direction indicated. 

The regulator acts in the following manner :—The bell B is guided by 
the rod Bi with very little friction, and the lower end of the rod is con- 
nected by means of a ball-and-socket joint to a conical valve b. When 
the gas arrives under high pressure, it will lift the bell B, and in conse- 
quence this conical valve will throttle the gas conduit to the bell. As 
soon as, in consequence of this narrowing of the gas-way, the pressure 
inside the bell lowers under the desired point, the bell sinks down again; 
the valve b increases the ring-shaped passage; and thus the pressure 
inside the bell is again allowed to grow higher. In this manner the 
alternate widening and narrowing of the gas-way to the bell B, according 
to the higher or lower pressure of the gas, results into a nearly constant 
pressure inside the bell; and as the inner hollow space of the bell 
directly communicates with the burner C, an unvariable rate of feed of 
the gas to the flame will be established. The height of the pressure 
under which the gas is desired to emanate from the burner is controlled, 
as usual, by the bell B. 

The most important feature of the invention lies in the following 
device :—As it is necessary to prevent the cup valve A when it has risen, 
and thereby has lifted the lower edge of the tube A* above the level of 
the mercury (to connect the burner C to the gas-main) from sinking 
down again under the action of a subsequent decrease of pressure, a tube 
F, freely surrounding the rod A}, is inserted between guide bearings. 
The tube is provided in its middle portion with a zig-zag slot or guide way 
J, through which project both ends (or one end only) of a pin fixed cross- 
wise to the rod Al, If both ends of this cross pin are to project through 
the slot f, the zig-zag slot is so arranged that to each branch of a cer- 
tain form and length situated in one side of the walls of the tube corre- 
Sponds a diametrically opposite branch of exactly the same form and 
length. In the case of one end only of the pin projecting through 
the slot, the branches of identic form only ought to be equi-distant. 

If it is intended to light all the street lamps of a town by one tem- 
porary increase of gas pressure, and to extinguish them by a second 
mcrease, the slot f of the tube F is provided with four downward extend- 
ing branches—viz,, two diametrically opposite longer ones and two 
diametrically opposite shorter ones. In this case the tube F will make 
a half revolution round its axis every time the lamps are lighted and 
extinguished ; and after two subsequent lighting and extinguishing ope- 
rations, the cross pin will have caused the tube to make a whole revolu- 
tion, and will have given to it its initial position. 


Waste Hear Exrractors ror Gas Frres.—Wright, J. F. and G. E., of 


by gas-stoves as at present constructed, than is possible with the stoves 
ordinarily in use. The “waste heat extractors” may either form an 
integral part of, or be detachable from the stoves. 








A stove constructed with a detachable extractor is shown in the 
engraving ; fig. 1 being a front elevation of a small gas-fire A, with the 
extractor B placed at the back. Fig. 2 shows the same parts more 
clearly in side elevation. 

The spigot which in ordinary enters the chimney, in this case enters 
the lower chamber of the extractor. From this lower chamber rise vo | 
number of vertical pipes, uniting to an upper box which is provided wit 
an outlet for the residual gases. 


PuriricaTion or Gas.—Lux, F., of Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Bavaria. 
No. 15,478; Nov. 26, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to an improved method of separating liquid and 
solid bodies from gases and other fluids, and to improved apparatus for 
accomplishing this object. The improved method, as compared with the 
methods heretofore employed, is (says the patentee) based upon the 
principle of repeatedly strangling or throttling and expanding or widen- 
ing the gaseous current forced forward with a positive movement. It 
consists in dividing the gas current into several distinct streams, which 
are passed through a system of chambers preferably arranged adjacent to 
each other and enclosed by continuous walls, the shape of which is such 
as to continually change the sectional area in the direction of the 
current, so that its velocity is alternately increased and reduced. 
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The apparatus for practically carrying this design into effect is shown 
in the engravings ; fig. 1 being a horizontal section of the apparatus, and 
fig. 2 a vertical section of the front or inlet part of it. 

It will be seen that it consists of a closed box, within which plates of 
corrugated sheet metal are arranged vertically, so that the gas entering the 
box from one end is compelled to take its way through the several distinct 
chambers formed by the plates. The gas from the feed-conduit X enters 
the box before the slides D, which may be moved by means of fixed 
threaded nuts M and bevel-gear rotated by a hand-wheel P. In the 
position shown in the drawings, the slides are adjusted so that only 
three chambers are open to the passage of the gas. In this way there 
are only very narrow points through which the gaseous current in each 
chamber passes (with increased velocity) ; and between each two chambers 
there is always a wider division, within which the velocity of the expand- 
ing current is again reduced. In the drawings, this widened division is 
provided with the verticai flat plate, against which the gaseous current 





Birmingham. No. 14,795; Nov. 15, 1886. [6d.] 
The object of this invention is to utilize more of the heat generated 


will strike, and thus assist in parting the liquid bodies from the fluid 
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current. In the instance shown, the gas will leave the box at Y; while 
the liquid bodies, separated therefrom and precipitated, will, after 
reaching a certain height at the bottom of the box, run over the over- 
flow plate A and pass out at Z. Larger quantities of gas being produced 
and entering through the feed-pipe X, the slide-plates D are moved 
farther apart, so that more chambers are opened to the gas. 


Manvracture or Gas.—Boult, A. J., communicated from W. P. Lane, 
of Germanstown, Penn., and A. M. Sutherland, of Elizabeth, N.J., 
U.S.A. No. 15,189; Nov. 22, 1886. [6d.] 

The object of this invention is to increase the yield of gas from a given 
weight of coal by introducing water or wet steam into a retort charged 
with coal, and then passing the commingled gas and water or steam 
through superheaters in which the two are thoroughly mixed and so 
thoroughly cooked as to produce a fixed gas. ‘‘ Furthermore,” says the 
patentee, “‘ the invention resides in the process of producing gas, which 
consists in introducing water of any desired temperature, or steam, into 
the retort ; then passing the commingled water or steam and gas through 
mixers and superheaters or mixers and superheaters combined.” 





An illustration is given of an ordinary retort-bench, arranged accord- 
ing to this invention ; being provided with pipes for conducting the water 
or steam to the retorts A, and discharging it into them. B is the pipe 
through which the water or steam passes; a branch pipe connecting it 
with the retort. Cocks are provided by which the inlet of water or 
steam may be regulated with perfect accuracy. The commingled gases 
and water or steam pass from the retorts to the superheaters C, in which 
they are thoroughly mixed and transformed into a permanently fixed gas. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
951.—Enniaut, J., ‘‘ Regulation of the supply of gas.”” Jan. 21. 
970.—Cuanpbier, 8., jun., and Cuanpuer, J., ‘‘ Improvements in or 
applicable to regenerative gas-lamps or lanterns.” Jan. 21. 

1004.—Hurcuinson, H., ‘A new or improved regenerative gas-lamp.” 
Jan. 22. 

1065.—WorpswortnH, C. T., and Worstrennoime, J., ‘‘ Improvements 
in compound liquid hydrocarbon or other gas motors.” Jan. 24. 

1072.—Boutt, A. J., ‘‘ Improvements in gas generators.” 
munication from E. Hamélius. Jan. 24. 

1088.—Moore, E., “‘ Improvements in the construction of gas-stoves 
for heating all kinds of smoothing-irons, and applicable as a smoothing- 
iron stand.” Jan. 24. 

1091.—Atexanper, C. D., ‘An improved governor for gas-engines.”’ 
Jan. 24, 

1095.—Roserts, G. R., ‘‘ A new or improved method of and apparatus 
for utilizing the brackets of gas-burners for receiving and supporting 
candles.” Jan. 24. 

1132.—Winpuam, F., “ Improvement in the manufacture of gas for 
use in gas-engines.” Jan. 25. 

1139.—Rovte, J. J., “« Improvements in and apparatus for preparing 
coke for use in slow-combustion stoves.” Jan. 25. 

1150.—Seton, J. S., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for lighting by the 
consumption of gasand air.” Jan. 25. 

1167.—Bovtz, A. J., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-burners, in which the gas 
is ignited by electricity.” A communication from A.T.Smith. Jan. 25. 

1168.—Cuarter, J., Garr, T. A., and Tracy, G. §., ‘* Improvements 
in gas-engines.”” Jan. 25. 

1171.—Fenner, G. H., ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of naph- 
thalene into forms suitable for use in illumination, and in apparatus 
employed therein.” Jan. 25. 

1177.—Woops, J. F., ‘‘ Improved means for facilitating the ventilation 
of gas-burners.”’ Jan. 25. 

1189.—Asnet, C. D., ‘Improvements in gas motor engines.”’ 
munication from the Gasmotoren-Fabrik Deutz. Jan. 25. 

1297.—M‘Minn, F. A., ‘‘ The manufacture of inflammable gas from 
oil.” Jan. 27. 

1323.—Cuanpier, S., sen., CHanpuer, S., jun., and CHanpier, J., 
‘* Improvements in gas cocks or taps.”” Jan. 27. 


PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR.] 
4290.—Smurn, G., ‘‘ Gas, and charging receptacles for same.”’ 


A com- 


A com- 


Tue current issue of the Board of Trade Journal contains the following 
extract from a report on the water and sewerage works at Warsaw, made by 
Mr. H. Grant, H.M. Consul in that city :—‘‘ The works undertaken in 1882 
by Mr. W. H. Lindley for providing this city with a daily supply of 
600,000 cubic feet of well-filtered water and with sewers measuring 58,000 
feet in length, at a cost of £350,000 sterling, will be completed next spring, 
when it is expected they will be further extended, as the above supply of 
water will only suffice for about half the present population of Warsaw 
(420,000), and the same may be said of the sewers.” 


Correspondence, 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondent,) 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CENTRE-VALVES. 

Srr,—So much has been said about adjustable centre-valves during the 
past few months, that I think it but due to myself to say that the centr. 
valve which has been in use for upwards of 20 years at these works 
sesses all the advantages which have been claimed as recent inventions 
and improvements. Take the latest—‘ to allow the gas to pass thro 
one, two, three, or four purifiers, as may be required, so that the flow of gas 
will always be in one direction, whatever number of purifiers may be 
used.” In the Transactions of the British Association of Gas Man 
for 1867 a paper of mine will be found, from which the following jg g 
quotation (p. 87): “I place before you an arrangement of my own, by 
which an unlimited control is obtained over the working of the vessels, 
Any number may be placed in a series; any one in the series may be 
worked by itself in the series ; any number in the series may be worked 
from one to the whole series; and the current of gas made to pass in the 
usual way up through the purifying material—and always in succession 
from the dirtiest to the cleanest vessel. The plan of construction is the 
separation of the common inlet from the common outlet, and giving to 
each an independent action. . . It is supplied with a simple valye 
on the top of the cover, so that for ventilating purposes a large volume 
of air may be forced through the inlet of the purifier or drawn through 
the outlet.” In other words, any one of the vessels thrown out of 
action may be dealt with through its inlet and outlet as freely as if 
it were entirely a separate vessel. The latter part of this quote. 
tion fairly covers the other points which have been raised. I find 
that Mr. Lowe, of Weymouth, in discussing this subject in September 
last, at the Bristol meeting of the South-West of England District 
Association of Gas Managers, said the old plan of valve was ‘a defec. 
tive system, as 334 per cent. of the purifying capacity was lying idle 
during the greater part of the time.’”’ In my paper I say: “IE it be 
decided to have the valvular arrangement for working three out of the four 
vessels, then one-fourth, or 25 per cent., of the purifying surface is lost, 
which might otherwise, at least occasionally, be made available. But in 
the case of old sets of purifiers in action, it will be an increase of one. 
third, or 334 per cent.—an increase that eould be most beneficially used 
when most urgently needed. Then, as the forerunner of Mr. Osmond, 
whose experience is so simply and modestly given, I said: ‘* Beyond this 
there appear to be indications of a positive gain by working the four 
vessels ; they appear to run longer by keeping the dirtiest on longer than 
usual, which may be done for some time after the second vessel gives a 
dirty test.”” Some time since I read a paper at the meeting of the North 
of England Association at Sunderland upon the manipulation of the 
valve. I showed that by changing quickly backwards and forwards 
between the first and second vessels, and recharging the first vessel (thus 
arresting the carbonic acid gas), the amount of sulphur compounds could 
be reduced. 

It is not so much to reclaim these ideas of the past that I write, but 
rather to express regret that an arrangement so simple and obviously 
valuable as this valve should advance so slowly in public opinion that 
20 years after publicity has been given to it its advantages should have 
to be discussed. WwW J W. e 

Gas-Works, South Shields, Jan. 28, 1887. 1 ne 





THE SIZE OF THE THREAD ON GAS-METER INLET AND 
OUTLET PIPES. 

S1r,—We have just had recorded the death of one of our great pioneers 
of engineering progress—viz., that of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth; 
and to those of us who can recollect the different size threads formerly 
to be found on bolts and nuts, not the least amongst his valuable intro- 
ductions will be what is known as the ‘“‘ Whitworth thread.’ It has 
therefore occurred to me that, although gas-meters innumerable have 
been, and are being fixed with a size thread on their inlets and outlets 
that is at times an intolerable nuisance, the time has now arrived when 
something should be done to put an end to this inconvenience. I cer- 
tainly cannot see any reason, unless by a process of what may be termed 
special pleading, why the bastard thread on a gas-meter inlet and outlet 
should not be substituted for one to correspond with the universal thread 
ofiron barrel; and if, for strength, it is found necessary to make the samea 
size larger than the actual inlet and outlet, I do not think our enterprising 
meter manufacturers would begrudge this little expense. If we wish to 
carry iron pipe from the main cock to the meter, we simply remove the 
cap and lining from the former, and carry out the work ; but if we are wish- 
ful to connect up to and from the meter with iron barrel (which is fre- 
quently the case), we cannot do so without a waste of time, which I think 
ought to, and could in the future be avoided. It may be said that the 
difficulty attendant upon having to make fresh connections on substi- 
tuting a new for an old meter would be an obstacle to the change ; and 
this, to an extent, would no doubt be true. But as the time lost would 
be gradually felt, I believe there are but few managers who would prefer 
continuing the present state of things to meeting this small difficulty. 

Gas-Works, Abergavenny, Jan. 26, 1887. S. Cross. 


LYON’S SYSTEM OF TESTING GAS-MAINS. 

Sir,—The * patent ’? syphon-box described in the Journau for the 4th 
inst. (p. 24) has been in use here for considerably more than 20 years. 
No other form of syphon is employed, except in a few special circum- 
stances; and we put them where we deem it advisable, even where n0 
syphon is necessary. We do not use any other form of valve on our 
street mains, and find them very convenient when it is necessary to shut 
off the gas from a portion of a main when engaged in laying new, or 
enlarging old ones. They are more reliable than gas-bags, the use of 
which we are able in most cases to dispense with. 
the claim to patent right consists. 
Gas-Works, Burnley, Jan. 26, 1887. 


J. P. LeatHer. 


SpanisH Provinciat Gas anp Licutinc Company, Limrrep.—This Com- 
pany was registered on the 24th ult. with a capital of £50,000, in £4 shares, 
for the lighting of towns, and generally to supply gas, oil, and other 





illuminants for public and private use in Spain and elsewhere. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


GAS AND WATER BILLS, 1887. 

The memorials complaining of non-compliance with Standing Orders in 
the case of the Weymouth and Melcombe Regis Corporation Bill and of 
the North-East Somerset Water Bill (see ante, p. 160) have been considered 
by the Examiners. With regard to the first-named Bill, the memorialists 
ithe proprietors of the Weymouth Water-Works) failed to sustain their 
allegations ; while in the case of the other Bill, the West Gloucestershire 

their opposition to it in its initial stage. 


Water Company were successful in 
orial of the Edinburgh Corporation in reference to the Edin- 





mem 

bem Gas Company’s Bill is expected to come before the Examiner next 
Thursday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TuurRsDAY, JAN. 27. 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
On the motion of Baron H. pe Worms, a copy was ordered of “ Further 
Correspondence on the subject of Lighthouse iluminants.”’ The copy was 


presented accordingly, and ordered to be printed. 
THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 4 

Sir J. M‘GarEL-Hoce gave notice to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
further continue and appropriate the London Coal and Wine Duties. 

Mr. Buxton gave notice that he would, on Monday, Jan. 31, ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the Government adhere to the decision 
ofthe noble Lord the member for Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
in regard to the renewal of the coal and wine dues, or whether they intend 
tosupport the renewal of these dues; if so, whether they will strictly limit 
the period of renewal, and will secure that the proceeds of the dues shall 
be applied to the erection of free communications across the Thames east 
of Tower Bridge, and of open spaces in London generally. 

PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

Mr. Crarc-SELLAR gave notice for a Bill to amend the system of Private 

Bill Legislature in the United Kingdom. 
THE LAYING OF GAS AND WATER MAINS. 

Sir J. M‘GareL-Hoce gave notice for a Bill to confer upon the Metro- 

litan Board of Works further powers with respect to the subsoil of 
streets and the laying of mains or pipes. 

THE AMENDMENT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882. 
Mr. H. Watt gave notice for a Bill to amend the Electric Lighting Act, 


1882. 


Frinay, Jan. 28. 

The Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. Courtney) reported that he had 
conferred with the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords (the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos), and they had determined that the 
following Bills should originate in the Upper House :—Bolton Corporation 
Bill, Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, Cardiff Gas Bill, Cockermouth Gas 
Bill, Cockermouth Local Board Electricity and Gas Bill, Croydon Corpora- 
tion Bill, Dundalk Commissioners’ Gas Bill, Dundalk Gas Bill, Edinburgh 
Gas Bill, Holywell and District Water Bill, at gy nat and ere 
Water Bill, Northampton Gas Bill, North-East Somerset Water Bill, 
Plymouth Corporation Bill, Sheffield aon Water Bill, Sheffield 
Water Bill, West Gloucestershire Water Bill. . 

THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

The House went into Committee on the subject of the continuance of the 
London Coal and Wine Dues, and resolved that the Chairman of Ways and 
Means be directed to move the House for leave to bring in a Bill to further 
continue and appropriate these dues. The resolution was reported, and 
the Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir R. Fowler, 
Mr. Hubbard, Colonel Duncan, and Mr. R. G. Webster. This was subse- 
quently done, and the Bill read the first time; the second reading being 
fixed for the 23rd of March. 

THE AMENDMENT OF THE 

A Bill to amend the Electric Lightin 
brought in by Mr. Watt, Mr. Graham, Mr. Gourley, 
Crossley. The Bill was subsequently presented, read the first 
ordered for second reading on March 30. 

PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

A Bill to amend the system of Private Bill Legislation in the United 
Kingdom was ordered to be brought in by Mr. Craig-Sellar, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Howorth, Mr. J. Morley, and Mr. A. Elliot. This was sub- 
sequently done, and the Bill read the first time, and ordered to be read a 
second time on the 20th of April. 

THE LAYING OF GAS AND WATER MAINS. 

A Bill, entitled the Metropolis Management Acts (Amendment) Bill, “ to 
confer further powers with respect to the subsoil of streets, and to the laying 
of mains or pipes in the Metropolis,” was presented and read the first 
time; the second reading being fixed for the 16th of March. 

LONDON WATER COMPANIES’ POWERS. 

Mr. Futon gave notice of his intention to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to limit the powers of the London Water Companies to cut off tenants’ 
water supply where the rate is paid by landlords. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882. 

g Act, 1882, was ordered to be 
Mr. Howell, and Mr. 
time, and 





Campripcr UNIVERSITY AND Town Gas Company.—There were three very 
satisfactory features at the half-yearly meeting of the Cambridge Gas 
Company held last Thursday under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Phelps, 
Master of Sidney Sussex College. In the first place, the Directors 
announced a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas as from 
Christmas last; next they recommended full dividends and the payment 
of the remaining sums due for past years; and, lastly, they advanced the 
salary of their Secretary (Mr. W. Peed) by £75 per annum—a well-deserved 
recognition of 20 years’ service without an increase of anything but work. 
Perhaps a fourth satisfactory feature should be added—viz., that the works 
are in good repair, and that the quality of the gas has been well kept up. 
But this is only to be expected under the management of Mr. Weeks. 

CoxreMpLATED REDUCTION IN THE PRIcE oF GAS AT LancasTeR.—At the 
meeting of the Lancaster Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Hatch, 
in moving the adoption of the minutes of the Gas Committee, referred to 
a promise he had held out on @ previous occasion that they might soon be 
in a position to make a reduction in the price of gas. The charge is now 
%. 10d. net; and the Committee hoped to bring it down to 2s, 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet to consumers all round. He believed that during the present 
year (perhaps at the latter end of June, which was the close of their 
financial year) they would be able to reduce the price of gas so that they 
would not have to put in two meters in house—one for gas supplied for 
cooking purposes, and the other for that to be used for illumination, 
This was not all. He believed he might say further that, although they 
considered they had done very well, and had very good gas now, their 


Wliscellancous FHetvs. 


PARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. Rosert Morton in the chair. 
The Secretary (Mr. T. S. Borradaile) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the Directors’ report and statement of accounts—which were 
alluded to in last week’s JourNaL, p. 1783—were taken as read. 
The CHAIRMAN: In rising to move the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts, doubtless some further statement is expected of me. We are not 
yet in a position, as the accounts show, to pay a dividend on the ordinary 
stock. 1 cannot say that I am disappointed in this, as I did not expect 
that we would; but I am able to say that we are in a much better and 
safer position as regards our works and obligations and ability to fulfil 
our engagements in the matter of gas supply than we have been for a long 
time past. The old gasholders have been a source of weakness and great 
anxiety for the last year and a half; it being doubtful whether they would 
hold out until the new one was —— As a fact, one of them did 
actually give way; and the Manager had to depend upon one only, and 
that almost as bad as the other, for some six weeks. This caused 
additional expense, as well as worry and anxiety. The decay of these 
asholders, or rather the crowns (for the other parts were reported to 
in good condition—some as good as when they were fixed), is 
spoken of in the report as “ unprecedented ;” and so it is in my ex- 
perience, and in that of every engineer to whom I have spoken 
of it. Usually corrosion takes place on the outside, where it can be 
seen at once, and be easil remedied. In this case it occurred on 
the inside, and only showed its existence when it had eaten through the 
plates. This corrosion rapidly extended over large areas; and although 
means were adopted to prevent as far as possible the loss of gas, it was 
impossible to stop the decay going on inside, and it was determined to 
renew the plates. This could cnly be done by throwing the holders out 
of action, and hence the necessity arose for the new one. This was satis- 
factorily brought into action on the 30th of October last year; and since 
then the others have been repaired, and the Company have now three gas- 
holders in good working condition. In a letter received yesterday from 
the Manager (Mr. F. J. North), he says that all the gasholders are now 
perfectly tight. Portions of the old crowns bave been sent home; and 
these show that delay in providing the new holder might have proved very 
disastrous. They further show, on examination by an eminent chemist, 
the cause of the corrosion to be one which does not now exist, and which 
can be guarded against in the future. The cost of this work—the new gas- 
holder and the repairs—has been about £5000. The mains, lamps, &c., 
referred to in the last report, will cost in all something like £3500. It is 
expected that the laying of these mains, and the fixing of the lamps, will 
be completed during the current half year. When this is done, we ho 
to deprive the authorities of any pretext for the continuance of the 
fines, which we consider are unjust, and which, we are sorry to say, 
have not diminished during the half year. The amount of fines in sus- 
«pn stands at the same figure as in the last accounts—£3386 10s. 2d. 
Ve are more hopeful than we were that these will be remitted in whole or 
in part. The amount expended on repairs is still large ; but we trust that 
after the current half year has expired, this will be materially reduced. 
Wages generally are still too high ; and now that the Manager is relieved 
of anxiety concerning the works, his attention is being urged to this 
matter, with intimation that it must be remedied. I am sorry to say 
that the proposal for a new concession referred to at the last meeting has 
made little progress. Another change took place in the Government soon 
after it was submitted; and the new President did not enter on his duties 
till late in 1886. His Excellency has given some attention to the subject. 
The question is still before him ; and we are advised that the matter must 
take its course. I have to announce to the shareholders that a few days 
ago a letter was received from Mr. James Brickwell, one of the Directors, 
resigning his seat on the Board. The reason he gave was that his health 
was such that he could not attend the meetings of the Board. At their 
meeting to-day, the Directors unanimously elected a gentleman, who 
applied some months ago for the first vacant seat—a gentleman who was 
nominated by the shareholders on a Committee two years ago. I refer to 
Mr. Ulick J. Burke, a Director of The Gaslight and Coke Company ; and 
his name will appear in future as one of the Directors of this Company. I 
beg to move—“ That the report and accounts of the Directors to the share- 
holders, as presented, be and are hereby approved and adopted.” 

Mr. Grassie and Mr. Curr having put several questions to the Chair- 
mau regarding the accounts, 

Mr. RoperTs said he should like to ask what was the nature of the fines 
referred to in the report—whether they were for the inferior quality of the 
gas or defaults on the part of the Company. He also inquired whether it 
would not be judicious to agree to have a referee out in Pard, and settle the 
matter by arbitration. It seemed to be folly to go on in the way they had 
been going, quarrelling with the authorities. With regard to the accounts, 
it appeared to him that the result of the working was that, although the 
private lights had increased, the public lights had diminished. The total 
income seemed to be within a few hundred pounds the same as last year; 
and the profits had really decreased by about one-half. 

Mr. Bapock asked if the Directors had at any time received a detailed 
account of the fines which were imposed upon the Company ; and said he 
should like to know how they arose. At a meeting of a colonial company 
at which he was present the other day, the Chairman said the fines put 
upon them were a sort of blackmail. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said they did receive detailed accounts of the 
fines month by month. The Directors acknowledged that two years ago 
there was some slight cause for fines; but for the past 12 or 18 months, 
there had been no fault on their part to justify the imposition of fines. 
The fines were said to be for small flames in the lamps, and lamps out 
when they ought to be alight. These were the two reasons assigned for 
fining the Company for the public lamps. There was another cause which 
had arisen on one or two occasions; and this had been deficiency in illumi- 
nating power. In one or two instances they admitted that the illuminating 
power was not quite up to the standard. The question was how this 
matter of fines was to be met. It was very difficult to meet. They had 
proposed to the Manager several methods; and a letter was now on its way 
to Parad suggesting, or rather agreeing to another method, which the 
Manager himself had proposed. He (the Chairman) hoped that, acting on 
this, he might be able to get over, to a great extent at all events, the iffi- 
culties of these fines. He was not at liberty to say more on the subject. 

Mr. Bapock thought some arrangement might be come to—seeing that 
the Directors admitted there was now no cause for any fines being imposed 
—whether some understanding could not be arrived at with the authorities 
as to what they did and what they did not expect. He should like to 
“take the bull by the horns,” and settle the thing at once. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that when he joined the Company, & little 
more than two years ago, he felt very much inclined to “ take the bull by 





Manager (Mr. C. Armitage) intended, if possible, to make the gas of still 
better quality than it is at present. 


the horns;” but he found this to be a very difficult thing to do, for more 
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reasons than one—chiefly because the horns were very slippery. He 
would rather not, however, enlarge at present on this subject; but he 
might say that wy! had been spending considerable sums to satisfy the 
Government. The latter inspected the works, and found they were not alto- 
gether what — be ; and the Directors had now put them in acondi- 
tion which ought to satisfy the Government, or any of the shareholders. 
When the laying of the mains and the fixing of the lamps were completed, 
he hoped they would be in a position to take away all cause of complaint 
on which the Government could lay hold to justify the imposition of a 
fine. Mr. Roberts had suggested that there should be some sort of arbitra- 
tion. They had tried all they possibly could to get the Government to 
agree to something of the kind, and had tried to meet them on every 
ground, but had hitherto failed. 

The Avuprror (Mr. P. Crellin), at some length, answered the questions 
which had been asked earlier in the proceedings with regard to the 
accounts. In reply to the question as to whether the £1250 written off 
from the sums owing on private lighting had been absolutely written off 
profit and loss, he said it had been for a time. Whether, when they 
received the detailed accounts from Para, there would be a trifling diminu- 
tion or a slight increase, he could not tell. The Board believed they had 
adopted a safe course in writing off the £1250; but it would be under- 
stood that this amount did not appear in the assets of the Company at all. 
With reference to the question as to the public lamps, he did not think 
there were more in use now than there were some years back. 

The Secretary observed that there were more. 

The Avuprror (continuing) said the amount derived from public lighting 
necessarily varied, according to the amount of the fines imposed. 

Mr. Roserts: Do I understand now that the fines are paid for at the 
time they are imposed ? 

The Cuarrman replied in the affirmative. 

The Aupiror: The authorities deduct the fines from their accounts. 

The CuarrmaNn, in further reply to Mr. Roberts, said they had been 
allowing very considerable discounts on arrears, and had been endeavour- 
ing to get them in as much as possible. 

Captain J. WaLRonp CLARKE seconded the motion for the adoption of 
the report and accounts, and it was unanimously agreed to. 

The CuarrmMan moved—‘ That a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum on the £5 per share called up on the preference shares be payable 
to the shareholders on and after Wednesday, the 2nd of February, 1887.” 

Mr. A. H. Henry seconded the motion, which was carried. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. T. Rumpatu, Captain 
J. W. Clarke was re-elected to his seat at the Board ; and on the motion of 
the CHarrMan, seconded by Mr. Curr, Mr. A. H. Henry was also re-elected 
a Director. 

Mr. Ennis proposed, and Mr. Curr seconded, that Mr. Crellin be re- 
elected Auditor for the ensuing year. 

This having been agreed to, 

Mr. U. J. Burke thanked the Board for electing him a Director in the 
place of Mr. J. Brickwell. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the proceedings terminated. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


Tae Licutinc or Courts anp TERRACES, 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Corporation to be held to-day, an 
important wpe is to be presented by the Public Works Committee on 
the subject of the compulsory lighting of courts and terraces within the 
borough. In order to place themselves in a position to deal thoroughly 
with the question, when it was referred to them by the Council, they 
requested the Town Clerk (Mr. E. Orford Smith) to report to them upon 
their legal powers in this matter; and they received from him a very 
valuable communication dealing exhaustively with the whole subject. 
They also requested the Borough Surveyor (Mr. W. S. Till) to report as to 
the number of courts within the borough, the first cost to the owners of 
providing the means of lighting, and the probable annual subsequent cost 
to the Corporation. 

Mr. E. O. Smith commenced by expressing the opinion that, according to 
section 4 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and section 5 of the Birmingham 
Corporation (Consolidation) Act, 1883, the courts and terraces in question 
must be regarded as “streets’’ within the verbal legal definition of the 
term. He next dealt with the question whether these “streets” are 
to be considered as = gg or private—in other words, whether or 
not they were repairable by the inhabitants at large; and on this 
he came to the conclusion that, with scarcely an exception, they are 
not. Nevertheless, these courts and terraces being private “ streets” 
situated within an urban district, the Corporation have the power, 
under section 46 of their Consolidation Act, to provide, if necessary, 
“proper means for lighting such streets,’ and apportion the expenses 
among the owners of premises fronting thereon. The words above quoted 
must, in the opinion of the Town Clerk, be limited, in the case of lighting, 
to the supply of the necessary pipes, lamps, and lamp-posts. There is, 
ooimnqnenth , no power to compel the lighting, nor does there appear to be 
any legal machinery for charging on the owners of premises in these 
courts and terraces the expenses of supplying the gas, or of lighting and 
extinguishing the lamps. Mr. Smith remarked, however, that “all the 
sections relating to private street works, both in the Public Health Act, 
1875, and in the Birmingham Corporation (Consolidation) Act, point to the 
ultimate adoption of such private streets + 4 the Corporation as public 
highways when the works in question have been completed to the satis- 
faction of the local. authorities.” He added that “ it is hardly necessary 
to point out that when once these ‘ works’ have been executed by the Cor- 
poration at the expense of the private owner, whether they are in the 
nature of sewering, paving, or supplying means of lighting, the future 
cost—such as cleansing, flushing, repairing, scavenging, and lighting— 
should properly fall on the Municipality, and not on the individual owner, 
who is already rated for these general Heme merge The owner, by the time 
these works are completed, has placed himself in a position to entitle him 
to all the benefits of urban government, not only as respects the older 
streets and highways of the town, but also as regards so much of his 
private property as has been subjected to the action of section 46, and has, 
therefore, been rendered liable to be taken over by the Corporation, at 
their discretion, or on his own application.” 

Mr. Till’s report was as follows :—‘“I have ascertained that there are 
6322 courts and terraces within the borough, formed mostly over leasehold 
lands having varying unexpired terms. Many of these courts have only 
two houses abutting thereon, whilst others have 20 and upwards; most of 
them have approaches only 3 feet in width leading thereto, and no other 
means of ingress or egress. Of these courts and terraces, some 37, within 
the improvement area, are lighted at the expense of the Improvement 
Committee of the Corporation as owners; whilst 95 others are lighted at 
the expense of the owners of property abutting thereon. Assuming that 
one lamp would be sufficient for the lighting of a court (there are many 
that would require more), I estimate the cost to the owner of providing the 





(inclusive of the restoration of pavements), at £5 5s. per lamp, or 

and the cost to the Corporation of supplying gas (at the present pricg of 
1s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet), lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, and maintaip. 
ing the lanterns, and fittings, at £1 13s. per annum, or for the whole g 
the courts, £10,430 per annum. This large amount would, I need hapa 

say, be greatly exceeded if the whole of the private street works me. 
tioned in section 46 of the Consolidation Act were ultimately required ty 
be carried out by the Corporation, at the yee of the private owners, |t 
appears to me that the Corporation would be meet at the threshold with 
grave difficulties, and must expect strong opposition from the owners, a 
in very many instances the latter would be prevented from dealing with 
their property to the best advantage, as they would have to give up theiy 
interest in so much of the land as was declared a public highway. Ther 
would be continual difficulties as to what portions, if any, of any court op 
terrace should be treated as a public highway; and where so treated, as | 
understand it, the Corporation would have not only to cleanse and maip. 
tain the surface thereof, but also the whole, or nearly so, of the existin, 

private drainage, whilst other owners of property, in addition to contribyt. 
ing their quota in respect of this, would have to bear that of their own at 
their own cost.” 

The Public Works Committee, in their report dealing with the whol 
question, say: ‘‘It will be seen from the foregoing reports that, while the 
law appears to be clear as to the power of the Corporation to require al] or 
any of the private street works mentioned in section 46 of the Consolidation 
Act—viz., sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, macadamizing, flagging 
kerbing, channelling, or providing proper means for lighting—to be applied 
to these courts and terraces, the execution of such works would, in the 
first place, entail a very heavy outlay upon the owners (estimated by the 
Borough Surveyor, for lighting only, at £32,500), besides taking away 
their power of subsequently dealing with the land occupied by such courts; 
and, in the second place, would cast a considerable additional annual 
expenditure upon the Corporation (estimated by the Borough Surveyor, 
for lighting only, at £10,430). The Council will see that the cost to the 
owners of providing the proper means for lighting would bear but a small 
proportion to the cost of executing such of the private street works as the 
Corporation would probably require to be executed before taking to such 
courts; and that to the annual cost to the Corporation of maintaining 
such lighting must be added the heavy annual cost of flushing and repair. 
ing the drains, and scavenging and cleansing the courts, The Committee, 
after carefully considering the subject, cannot recommend the Council to 
take action under the clauses of the Consolidation Act in the case of exist- 
ing courts. The Committee are, however, of opinion that tenants would 
show a preference for the courts which are lighted; and if so, the owners 
would find it to their advantage to light the courts at their own cost, 
Landlords would thereby secure a better class of tenants; and the lighting 
would do a great deal to protect void property from the wilful destruction 
which is now often carried on under the cover of the darkness. In order 
to induce the owners to light their courts, the Gas Committee have under- 
taken, after the service has been laid in by the owner, to provide, fix, and 
maintain a lamp and bracket at the low charge of 6s. per annum, and to 
supply gas at 1s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, or 17s. 6d. per annum for a lamp 
with a burner consuming 4 cubic feet of gas per hour; and your Com- 
mittee recommend that they should be authorized to continue to light and 
extinguish the lamps free of charge, as they have hitherto done—thus 
relieving the owners of an additional annual charge of 12s. 6d. per lamp. 
The total cost to the owners of providing the lighting, after the laying of 
the service, would, therefore, be but 23s. 6d. per lamp per annum. The 
Committee have under consideration the desirability of requiring that in 
the construction of any new courts or terraces arrangements shall be made 
for providing the proper means of lighting.” 





Tue Pusric Licutine or Ipswicu.—At the meeting of the Paving and 
Lighting Committee of the Ipswich Corporation last Friday, the Gas 
Inspector (Mr. E. C. Sayer) reported upon the gas-burners now on trial in 
the High Street, preparatory to carrying out an improved system of light- 
ing the town. He stated as follows :—‘“ The first lamp has a Sugg’s gover- 
nor burner (34 feet), with leather diaphragm. All the public lamps were 

rovided with these burners when q took the oversight in 1879. This 

urner is now obsolete. The second lamp is provided with Borradaile’s 
metallic governor burner (34 feet). This was the burner that took the 
place of the Sugg in 1881. The third lamp has a Peebles governor burner 
(34 feet). This is the burner the Gas Company took upon themselves to 
substitute for Borradaile’s. All the public lamps are now provided with 
these burners. The fourth lampis provided with Suge’s steatite governor 
burner (34 feet). This is the last burner introduced by Messrs. W. Sugg and 
Co. for ordinary street lamps. The fifth and last lamp has a 5-feet Sugg’s 
steatite burner, and the lantern is provided with opal glass top; but an 
improved form of street lantern is now being fixed at the junction of the 
Handford and London Roads, by way of trial.” The Inspector suggested 
an interview between the Committee and the Directors of the Company 
with the view of having the lighting done on lower terms; but eventually 
the matter was discussed in private. 

ProposED Exectric Licutinc ScHEME FoR Braprorp.—The following 
appeared in the Bradford Observer last Thursday :—“ The Bradford Cor- 
poration are taking a step which, whatever comes of it, sufficiently testifies 
to their desire to keep the trading interests abreast of any improved facili- 
ties for artificial illumination. Already holding the supply of gas to the 
borough, the Corporation are now prepared to undertake the supply of the 
electric light, should it be the wish of the ratepayers that this should be 
the case; and with this view, means are now being taken to elicit an opinion 
on the subject. Parliamentary powers to supply electric lighting to the town 
were obtained by the Corporation in 1883, bat nothing has yet been done 
towards this object, for the sufficient reason that no general desire has 
been expressed on the part of probable consumers in favour of this mode 
of illumination over that of gas; while on the part of the corporate body 
it would have been imprudent, to say the least, had costly plant been put 
down without some reasonable prospect of a return. Nevertheless, private 
electrical firms are already in the field; and further procrastination in 
testing public feeling on the subject would have been equally reprehensible 
on the part of the Corporation. Accordingly, circulars have been sent to 
business firms within a radius of a quarter of a mile of the Exchange, 
inviting replies to the query whether such firms agree to take the electric 
light if provided by the Corporation for a fixed period (say) three years, 
at a reasonable price. Should the replies received be of a character to 
justify the Corporation in proceeding, the work might be undertaken as & 


be made under contract with existing electrical furnishing companies; but, 
in any case, it is deemed desirable that the scheme should be in the hands 
of the local authorities, and that the ratepayers and consumers should 
receive any benefit accruing from such an arrangement. At present it 
would be premature to hazard any opinion on the result of the plébisctte; 
but the lapse of a few days will suffice to put us in possession of the 
required information. Meanwhile the corporate authority has done its 





necessary services, posts or brackets, lanterns, regulators, and fittings 


part in taking the initiatory step already indicated.” 


corporate work, as gas is being at present supplied, or arrangements might _ 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Tae LayinG oF Gas AND WaTER MaIrns IN THE METROPOLIS. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the Par- 
jiamentary Committee submitted the draft of the Bill which is being 

romoted by the Board for placing under the direction of local authorities 
the laying of gas and water mains in roads or streets, and for preventing 
the removal of the subsoil from the site of any proposed new road. They 
reported having amended the Bill in accordance with the Board’s resolu- 
tion in December last, and recommended—‘ That the Bill be approved, 
subject to the omission of clause 6, which relates to the re-laying of the 
main-pipes of gas, water, or other companies in existing roads or streets ; 
that when the proper time arrives, leave be sought to bring in the Bill as 
Public Bill; and that the Committee be empowered to take all necessary 
measures for promoting its passage through both Houses of Parliament.” 

Mr. J. TotuuRst (the Chairman of the Committee) moved the adoption 
of the report, and said they recommended clause 6 to be struck out, as the 
efiect of its being kept in the Bill would be to give power to open up such 
streets as Regent Street and the Strand without the sanction of the 
Board, which was an authority the Board ought to retain. 

The motion was carried, 

(It will be seen by our “ Parliamentary Intelligence” to-day that the 
Bill has been introduced by the Chairman of the Board, Sir J. M‘Garel- 
Hogg, Bart., who now represents Hornsey. ] 





THE FATAL GAS EXPLOSION AT PORTSMOUTH. 


THE ADJOURNED INQUEST AND VERDICT. 

The inquiry into the circumstances attending the deaths of the five men 
belonging to the Worcestershire Regiment, which resulted from an explo- 
sion of gas at the Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth, on the night of the 
9nd ult., as already reported in the JournaL (ante, pp. 75, 120), was resumed 
on Wednesday, Jan. 19, before Mr. Bramspen, the Borough Coroner. 

Corporal Cotterell, one of the injured men, said he was in charge of No. 11 
room on the Sunday in question. He was writing at a table about nine 
clock in the evening, and got up and walked towards the fireplace, where 
several men were sitting onaform. He did not hear any reference made 
toan escape of gas, but suddenly he was blown up towards the ceiling. 
He fell close against the fireplace, where he was mixed with the débris, and 
was not released until after one o’clock the next morning, when he was 
extricated by the relief party. He did not specially notice escaping gas on 
that day, but had done so previously, both in the daytime and at night. 
He reported this to Colour-Sergeant Foster on the 3lst of December, in 
the barrack-room. He saw Sergeant-Major Chugg, accompanied by a 
civilian, examining the hole by the fireplace on the followingday. Private 
Sellman was in conversation with Chugg and the civilian, and he saw him 
point out the hole. He had smelt gas in Nov. 11 room some weeks before 
the explosion. He also detected it outside the room in C passage. The 
men talked about the matter, but no one formally reported the escape to 
him after he was in charge of the room. There was hanging up in the 
room the official notice-board referring to the precautions to be adopted in 
case of an escape of gas, but he had never read it. He went to No. 11 
room as the non-commissioned officer in charge on the 28th of December, 
and then perceived the escape of gas; and it must have been owing to a 
slip of the memory that he did not report it until the 31st. It was his 
duty to report it at once to Colour-Sergeant Foster. An orderly officer 
came round with the colour-sergeant each day to see whether there were 
any complaints from the men; but his duty was not to make any report 
then, but to his colour-gergeant. 

Sergeant-Major Chugg, R.E., said he was foreman of works at the Cam- 
bridge Barracks, and had the general charge, under the divisional officer, 
of all the works and buildings. It was his duty to institute any repairs 
needed to the gas-fittings after a report had been made by the commanding 
oflicer of the regiment to the divisional officer of the Royal Engineers. In 
cases of urgency he had orders to execute any repairs at once on a notifica- 
tion being made to him, without the requisition going through the usual 
oficial routine. He had no control over the meters or gas supply of the 
barracks ; the Commissariat Department had charge of them. On Satur- 
day, the Ist ult., he received a requisition, in writing, from Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Brouard, of the Worcestershire Regiment, stating that there was 
a smell of gas in C passage. He was on leave at the time; but thinkin 
the matter might be serious, he went (although not on duty) to see Brouard, 
and examined the place to ascertain where the escape might be. He 
inspected No. 11 room and three or four others ; but seeing little gas turned 
on, he could not detect a smell anywhere. Witness then left the barracks 
in search of the contractor’s men who had to do with the gas-fittings. He 
could not find the foreman, but saw one of the gasmen, named House, and 
instructed him to attend to the fittings, telling him to go to the barracks 
and search for the escape. House afterwards reported that he had 
examined the fittings, and could not trace any defects. The decision he 
came to with House was that there was no danger, and that further inquiry 
might be safely postponed until the following Monday. The gas-fitting 
was carried out by Government contractors; witness’s duty only being to 
supervise the work done. He was certain House never told him he smelt 
an escape of gas. In going to the barracks with Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Brouard, he only did so to oblige him; it was not his duty to go. It 
would not be his duty to take any steps even on an intimation that there 
was a dangerous escape of gas, unless such intimation was made to him by 
a commissioned officer. 

John Robert House, a gas-fitter and plumber, said he went to the 
Cambridge Barracks on the afternoon of the Ist of J anuary, by direction 
of Sergeant-Major Chugg, to see to the gas-fittings of No. 14 room—the 
Sergeant's mess-room—an escape of gas having been reported. He examined 
room No, 14 especially, as the escape of gas was said to come from there; 
but he could not detect any smell of gas there or anywhere else, except 
outside C passage, where he thought there was a slight escape from the 
main. After making his examination, he told Chugg what the result was. 
Thereupon they went into No. 14 room, as well as into No. 11. One man 
there told him there was a leak near the window, and pointed out the 

lace. The decision he came to was that, there being no pipes under the 

cors, and only a slight escape in the ground outside, they might safely 
leave the matter until the fol owing Monday. He did not regard this par- 
ticular — as dangerous or serious in any way. 

Captain . H. 8S. Gibb, commanding the F Company of the Worcester- 
shire Regiment, stated that he visited No. 11 room daily, except when on 
guard, court martial duty, or with the quartermaster. When alluding to an 
escape of gas about a week before the explosion, a man mentioned that the 
Smell was so slight that he did not attach any importance to it; the fact 
being that the men were constantly leaving the gas-taps turned on, which 
or accounted for an odour of gas about the barracks. 

Colonel J. L. Robertson, of the Commissariat and Transport Staff, having 
Di nm cautioned, said he was head of his department in the Southern 

istrict. He made an official aon ae of the Cambridge Barracks once 
&year. He did not directly interfere with the commissariat work at the 

ks; but in any case of difficulty arising, the matter was referred to 


supply of gas, and to institute inquiries in case of excessive consumption. 
If he discovered an undue consumption which he was not able to account 
for by an increase in the numerical strength, he would communicate with 
the oflicer commanding in the barracks, and the district officer of the Royal 
Engineers, in order that an investigation might be made. The meter-book 
was under Major M‘Donald’s supervision ; it was kept at his office, and he 
was responsible for it. It was Major M‘Donald’s duty to use ordinary dili- 
gence to ascertain if there was any excessive consumption of gas. The 
barrack-sergeant’s duty would be to take the state of the meter once a 
week ; butit was the barrack-labourer’s duty to see that the gas was turned 
on and off. There was less gas consumed in the barracks in the December 
quarter of 1886, with the same strength, than was consumed in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1885. There were so many errors in the return put in 
on the previous occasion by Barrack-Sergeant Connorton, that, at the 
request of the Coroner, he sent for the correct return; his contention 
being that Connorton had worked out his calculation on a wrong basis, 
and thus shown an excessive consumption in 1886 as compared with 1885, 
There were really 218 more men in 
barracks in December, 1886, than in December, 1885. He eould not under- 
stand the discrepancy as to the number of burners. Common sense must 
show that Connorton’s return was wrong. The number of burners in use 
was not counted every day, and the number was very variable. It was 
usual to count the number of burners in use on the last day of the month ; 
but this would not furnish any criterion of the number in use on the 
other days of the month. He had examined the returns for the last four 
Decembers, and had found that there was an under-consumption rather 
than an over-consumption of gas in the last month of 1886. 

Mr. R. W. Forp (who ee the War Department) then handed in 
the proceedings of the military court of inquiry which, as already stated, 
had been engaged upon this matter, and the inquest was adjourned. 


whereas there was no such excess. 


On the following morning, Major Theodore M‘Donald, Assistant Com- 
missary-General, was called, and stated that he had charge of the Cam- 
bridge Barracks so far as the supply of gas was concerned. It was his 
duty to pass the accounts for gas, and institute inquiries in case of exces- 
sive consumption. By a recent Army circular, witness was made respon- 
sible for the frequent and careful examination of the meters, and the 
comparison of the records of consumption. The monthly gas book kept 
and produced by Barrack-Sergeant Connorton was not a regulation book, 
and witness had never previously seen it. The only guide witness had as 
to the proper consumption of gas was by comparing the number of men in 
occupation. The witness gave a mass of figures in regard to the consump- 
tion of gas, the main result of which was that in December, 1885, with 569 
of all ranks in occupation, 188,400 cubic feet of gas were consumed, and 
in December, 1886, with 757 in occupation, 335,900 cubic feet were con- 
sumed ; being an average per head in 1885 of 331 cubic feet, and in 1886 of 
443 cubic feet. Witness could not account for the fiuctuation, as he only 
had the actual occupation on one day of each month ; but during December, 
1886, 200 men of a Highland Regiment were lodged in the barracks for one 
day and a night, and no account was taken of the fluctuation in the actual 
occupation from day to day. Witness did not compare the meter readings 
during December, 1886, as part of the month he was busy, and latterly had 
been away on sick leave. ithout going closely into figures, he thought 
the increased consumption was accounted for by the larger number of men 
in occupation. 

In consequence of certain questions put by the Jury relating to figures, 
the examination of this witness was postponed while he made the necessary 
calculations. 

Mr. H. Moncreaf’, Gas Inspector for the borough of Portsmouth, said he 
had tested the accuracy of the two gas-meters at tbe Cambridge Barracks. 
The first was a wet meter, which would pass 2400 cubic feet per hour; and 
on testing it he found it 1 per cent. in favour of the consumer, arising from 
the water-level being slightly deficient. The second meter was a dry one, 
having a capacity of 1400 cubic feet per hour. There was a leakage, 
when the gas was full on, of 20 cubic feet per hour somewhere in the 
barracks ; but this meter was quite correct. He was called upon by the 
Portsea Island Gas Company 18 months ago to inspect these meters (they 
being their property), and then found that 100 cubic feet per hour were 
registered. He could not say there was a leakage, but he was assured by 
the labourer that the gas was off all over the barracks. 

Mr. E. Chiverton, Inspector of Mains to the Portsea Island Gas Com- 
pany, said he superintended the — of the main in the Cambridge 
Barracks on the j4th of January. Since then the main in front of No, 11 
room had been laid bare. There was an open space between the lid and 
the syphon, from which gas could escape at the rate of 120 cubic feet per 
hour, when all the earth was removed. At that time the fracture of the 
main in front of No. 11 room had not been discovered. In his opinion it 
was from this fracture that the greater escape of gas took place. From the 
manner in which the mains were jointed, he was able to say they had been 
laid at least 30 years; but mains might last as long as 80 or 100 years. In 
some soils it would be unadvisable to open the mains frequently. The 
ground in the vicinity of the fracture in the main was quite black ; and, in 
his opinion, an escape of gas had been going on fora long time. As long 
as the ground was soft, the gas would escape into the air; but on the 
ground becoming hardened, it would make its way laterally. He had known 
it pass in this direction to a distance of 300 yards. Then the gas would 
readily find its way into the passage and underneath the rooms. There were 

15 or 16 inches of clear space between the floor of No. 11 room and the base- 
ment, giving a measurement of 700 cubic feet, Gasitself was notan explosive, 
but it might become so when mixed with from 1 part to 12 parts of air; the 
greatest explosive power was with an admixture of 9 parts of air. The gas 
would not explode with a spark, except when mixed with air. The rooms 
were large enough to contain 9000 cubic feet of air ; and the explosion would 
necessarily have been greater with the doors and windows closed, as the 
admission of air from the passage would be less. He believed that the 
ground became sealed from the 31st of December until the morning of the 
2nd of January; and as sleet fell the ground again became sealed in the 
barrack-square on the night of the explosion. He had no doubt that the 
explosion had been caused by gas. They considered the syphons as being 
of great importance ; and two men were specially appointed to test the 340 
syphons in the borough. The Company’s syphons could be easily examined, 
as they were not covered; but the one in the barracks was covered. The 
parties might have been baffled in their reading of the meter by the con- 
tinuous changes of men in the barracks. In witness’s opinion, had not the 
ground been frozen on the 2nd of January, the explosion would not have 
occu He thought the placing of a lighted paper close to the hole near 
the fireplace, as described by the witness Wedgbury, might have been the 
cause of the explosion. Ifthe ground outside the barracks had been probed 
with bars, it would have prevented the explosion. He did not think the 
explosion widened the fracture in the main. In his opinion, if the work- 
man had thought the leakage arose from the service-pipe, he ought to have 
used a crowbar to loosen the ground and allow the gas to escape into the 
air. This should be done under all circumstances. 
Major M‘Donald, recalled, said that in December, 1883, the total con- 





him for decision. Major M‘Donald’s duty would be to accouat for the 


sumption of gas was 494,500 cubic feet, with an occupation of 712. In 
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December, 1884 : Consumption, 423,600 cubic feet ; occupation, 639. Novem- 
ber, 1885 : Consumption, 184,800 cubic feet; occupation, 698. November, 
1886: Consumption, 319,500 cubic feet; occupation, 789. In 1885 there 
were only 27 men in barracks during the last nine days of November. 

The examination of this witness was again postponed for the production 
of further documentary evidence. 

Colonel Watson, recalled, produced a number of regimental returns of 
the men in occupation, and added that, in addition to the men belonging 
to the regiment, there were always married soldiers of other regiments 
quartered in the barracks, who were not included in the occupation return. 
The number of lights given in the occupation return on the lst of the 
month was no.criterion whatever as to the consumption of gas. He did 
not think that 100 or 150 men more or less in occupation made any differ- 
ence either in the number of rooms used or the number of lights. 

Major M‘Donald and Mr. S. B. Darwin, Engineer and Manager of the 
Gas Company, were then jointly examined, and a comparison of the 
Government books was made with those of the Company. By this means 
it was found that the Government return of gas consumed for December, 
1884, was 423,600 cubic feet, while the Company’s book showed a consump- 
tion of 283,100 cubic feet, or only two-thirds of the Government return. 
Major M‘Donald subsequently admitted that his books showed a consump- 
tion of 273,200 cubic feet, so that his first statement was wrong. As a 
result of a consultation between Major M‘Donald and Mr. Darwin, the 
following statement was read to the jury :— 


Consumption Consumption 
Date. of Gas Occupation. per Head. 
Cub. Ft. Cub. Ft. 
Dec. 1883 494,500 oe 712 oe 694 
Dec. 1884 . . 273,200 oe 639 ee 443 
Dec. 1885 . . 188,400 ee 569 os 831 
Dec. 1886 ° 335,900 ee 7 eo 443 
Nov. 1885 184,800 oe 694* ee 398 
Nov. 1886 319,500 oe 787 ee 406 


* 21 days only. 
‘The inquiry was then adjourned to the 25th ult. 


On the resumption of the inquiry last Tuesday, 

Mr. Darwin was re-called, and expressed his entire concurrence in 
the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Chiverton. He did not believe the 
explosion was caused bydynamite. Mr. Moncreaff's report that 18 months 
ago 100 cubic feet of gas per hour was escaping from the main, did not 
reach him at the time. Some of the increased consumption at the Cam- 
bridge Barracks was, no doubt, due to a new 20-inch main having been laid 
down from the works to the Edinburgh Road, which increased the pres- 
sure to Portsea and Portsmouth. This additional pressure, which com- 
menced on the 12th of October last, might have caused an increase of 25 
per cent. in the consumption. 

Some formal medical evidence having been given, 

The CoronER Fgh agnene to sum up. He said that when the investiga- 
tion was opened, he promised the jury that every conceivable bit of 
evidence which could throw any light on the case should be brought before 
them ; and now he could say, without fear of contradiction, that they had 
heard everything material. A report of the proceedings at the military 
court of inquiry had been handed to him; and having read this document 
he was enabled to say that nothing transpired at that investigation beyond 
what they had already heard ; in fact, the proceedings were not nearly so 
full as those in which the jury and himself had been engaged. He felt 
satisfied, therefore, that in entering upon the consideration of the matter, 
they did so in full confidence that everything had been disclosed. The 
first point was whether the explosion was brought about by gas; and, if 
not, by what means. In his opinion, however, it was proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that gas was the cause of the catastrophe. When they 
reflected that gas was detected about the building in question by every- 
one who had any particular business there; that there was a fracture 
of the gas-pipe and a leak in the syphon, as they had seen during their 
visits to the spot; and that gas could percolate through the soil 
and dissipate in the air, except during a frost, in which case it would 
take a lateral course—when they considered these things they could 
not fail to be convinced that gas, finding its way into No. 11 room, 
collected under the floor-boards, and on fire being applied, as Private 
a had described, caused an explosion. Possibly the jury had 
heard strange stories about dynamite—he had himself. But Sycenite 
could have had nothing whatever to do with the explosion, because it 
would have taken a downward course, in which case all the gas-pipes must 
have been smashed. They could therefore leave out of consideration every- 
thing else but gas in connection with the inquiry. He wished the jury to 
start their deliberations—as he felt sure they would—with the full inten- 
tion of considering the case entirely in accordance with the evidence. 
Their duty was to look at the evidence, inquire into the causes of death, 
and if they considered anyone was criminally responsible for the deaths, 
and that a primd facie case of negligence had been made out against any 
poe person, their duty would be to point to that individual; while 
nis (the Curoner’s) duty would be to commit him for trial. Approaching 
the actual circumstances of the case, they found that an ounlicion took 
place at the Cambridge Barracks. Who were the parties who might be 
interested or implicated in the matter? In the barracks there were, first 
of all, the officers and men of the Worcestershire Regiment; and from the 
evidence he gathered that they were merely the tenants. Therefore it was 
their duty to use the building in a tenant-like manner. It might be asked, 
‘* How can a person so misuse a building under these circumstances as to 
become responsible for an explosion of gas?” Well, if the tenant of a building 
wilfully or in a culpably negligent manner allowed a large accumulation of 
gas to occur in any part of that building, knowing the natural consequence 
would be an explosion, then such person would be criminally liable for his 
offence. It was very important to ascertain what extent of negligence 
would be sufficient to constitute criminal negligence. Ordinary negligence 
was inadequate. A person, in order to be held criminally responsible, 
must have been guilty of gross, and culpable negligence, which implied 
total disregard of the lives of others. In the present instance the evidence 
went to show that an escape of gas had been detected for some consider- 
able time past; but what appeared to be everybody’s business became 
nobody’s business—no one officially took up the matter, or made a report. 
It was the duty of the non-commissioned officers in charge of the rooms to 
report anything like an escape of gas; but they all supplied reasons why 
they did not do so. One man thought a colleague had reported; while 
another did not consider that it was a sufficiently important matter to 
report upon. The omission to perform the whole of a duty did not render 
a person liable for manslaughter. If these non-commissioned officers knew 
that it was their duty to report such an escape of gas, but merely neglected 
to do so, they could not hold them responsible. If, of course, they wilfully 
allowed the gas to accumulate, they would be guilty of manslaughter. He 
could not find any case cited in the authorities in which a charge of man- 
slaughter had ever been sustained in reference to an explosion of gas. He 
did not mention this with a view of implying that a sm could not be 
sustained under such circumstances, but merely in order to show how 
difficult was the question with which they had to deal. It was a pity, 





when Chugg and House made their inspection, that they decideg to 
defer their further investigation till the following Monday. It wag a 
error of judgment. The jury would say whether he had acted to the 
best of his judgment; and on this point they would admit that th, 
opinion of House, who was an experienced man, was such ag Qh; 
might rely upon. He was not so satisfied with thé Commissariat Corps 
Chugg was a bad witness; but Major M‘Donald was still worse, 7% 
his (the Coroner's) opinion the system adopted by the authorities ya 
rotten in the extreme; for the figures could not be relied upon, ang 
the books were utterly untrustworthy. Conclusions were arrived q; 
in a very loose way; and in arriving at the criterion by which they 
could judge of an unusual consumption of gas, Colonel Robinson anq 
Colonel Watson flatly contradicted each other. The fact was that nobody 
could tell by the books whether there was an escape of gas or not; and the 
only means by which they could ascertain was by adopting the pla 
recommended by Mr. Chiverton—to shut off the burner-taps and turn op 
the meter-tap foran hour. This would be a far truer method than keepj 
books which nobody could understand. Mr. Moncreaft had discovered 
after the explosion, that there was another large escape; and, therefore. 
in his view the system, and not individuals, was responsible for the acci. 
dent. Did the Commissariat officers act to the best of their judgment, or 
were they guilty of culpable negligence? If so, the jury would have to 
say which person was guilty; and it would be his (the Coroner’s) duty to 
commit him for trial on a charge of manslaughter. They would fing 
throughout the whole inquiry petty breaches of discipline; but they would 
say whether these amounted to gross negligence. Proceeding to refer to 
the evidence of Private Wedgbury, who deposed as to Keay and Gateley 
applying the naked light, he said that this opened up the doctrine of con. 
tributory negligence. Where one person who was negligent was killed or 
injured, this might be a sufficient answer in a Civil Court; but it would 
not be an effectual answer in a Criminal Court. In the case of Kinane he 
thought there was great carelessness. The gas was under his especial 
supervision, and he passed through C passage twice every day, yet he said 
he had never detected any escape. He (the Coroner) did not wish to 
impute anything to Major M‘Donald, but there ought to be no books in 
the office over which he had not the supervision ; yet he told them that 
the book produced by Connorton, and from which calculations were made, 
was not an official document. ‘The principal question was one of negli- 
gence. It was impossible to say how much negligence constituted culpa- 
bility ; but it must be of a gross and wanton character. 

The room was then cleared, and the jury deliberated in private for up- 
wards of an hour. On the public being readmitted, 

The Foreman said: We find that Spiers, Keay, Gateley, Wakefield, and 
Wilkes, came by their deaths from an explosion of gas at the Cambridge 
Barracks on the 2nd of January, and our verdict is ‘‘ Accidental death.” 
We wish to add a rider to this effect—that we consider the present system 
now laid down by the Government military authorities for the regulation 
and supervision of gas in their departments is most unsatisfactory, and 
ought to be altered forthwith. 

The Coroner: I agree in toto with everything you have said; and ne 
doubt the rider you haveadded to your verdict will, on a proper representa- 
tion being made to the authorities, receive due recognition. 

Mr. Forp: The military authorities will not allow the matter to rest 
where it is, and already a close inquiry has been proceeded with. I will 
take care that the rider is forwarded to the proper authorities. 

The proceedings then closed. 





THE NEW HOLDER FOR THE SOUTH SHIELDS GAS 
COMPANY. 

The new double-lift gasholder which has just been completed for the 
South Shields Gas Company by Messrs. C. and W. Walker, from the plans 
of Mr. W. J. Warner, the Company’s Engineer, is an important addition 
to the storeage capacity of the works. ‘The outer lift is 150 feet in dia- 
meter; the inner one, 147{ft. 6in. in diameter—each lift being of the 
unusual depth of 42ft. 6in. When full, the top of the holder is about 
85 feet above the water in the tank; and the vessel then contains 14 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas. The inner lift of the holder has a strongly trussed 
roof to support the crown, and keep the holder in true circular form. This 
trussing is composed of 32 main rafters of strong T-iron, trussed and 
strutted, and 32 secondary rafters of a lighter section. These 64 trussed 
rafters are connected to the top curbs at the sides, and to the centre 
column of the crown, which is circular, and formed of strongly riveted 
boiler plates, having a wrought-iron cup at its lower end to which 32 main 
tension-rods are connected from the top curb. The guide framing is com- 
posed of 16 massive cast-iron columns, each about 90 feet high, resting on 
substantial square bases. The diameter of the shaft above the base is 
3 feet, tapering to 2 ft.6 in. diameter at the top, and surmounted with neat 
entablature and finial. The inlet and outlet valves are each 30 inches in 
diameter in the bore. The tank is 152 feet in diameter and 43 feet deep. 
It is built of masonry and concrete; and its construction has been a work 
of considerable labour and difficulty. The satisfactory completion of the 
undertaking, however, reflects credit on all who have been responsible for 
carrying it out. 





Weyrmouts Consumers’ Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of 
this Company, to be presented at the half-yearly general meeting on the 
10th inst., states that the working in the six months ending Dec. 31 last was 
of a satisfactorily remunerative character, notwithstanding the low prices 
prevailing in the residuals market, which the Directors regret do nos 
indicate any signs of an early revival. The accounts accompanying the 
report show sufficient profit to pay the interest on the debenture bonds 
and the maximum dividends upon the stock and share capital. The 
balance carried to the credit of the profit and loss account is £2229; the 
total of this account being £2421. 

Tue Croypon Gas-Works Purcnase Question.—The Town Clerk of 
Croydon (Mr. C. M. Elborough) has received a letter from the Solicitors of 
the Croydon Gas Company (Messrs. Williams, Blyth, and Dutton) stating 
that in view of the fact that the sharelplders present at the meeting on the 
11th ult. were so evenly divided on the subject of the sale of the gas-works 
to the Corporation, that it required the casting vote of the Chairman to 
settle the matter—although the subsequent poll was overwhelmingly 
favour of the proiject—some doubt had been expressed as to whether the 

oll of owners and ratepayers should be proceeded with. They were there- 
nee instructed by the Board to express their opinion that it is clearly the 
duty of the Corporation, who have entered into an agreement which 18 
specially made subject to the opinion of the ratepayers, not to abandon 
the agreement without obtaining the real opinion of their constituents. 
The Board think, in order that the question of purchase may be set at rest 
in one way or another, that they are entitled to call upon the Corporation 
to ascertain this opinion in the way pointed out by the law. If the poll is 
in favour of the agreement, of course the Bill will proceed ; if, on the other 
hand, the owners and ratepayers decide against the acquisition of the er 
works, it will protect the Company from being put to similar expenses ° 
this kind in future years. 
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PROPOSED REGULATION OF THE GAS SUPPLY OF 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Jn the JouRNAL for Aug. 25, 1885 (p. 350), we reproduced a report which 
had been presented to the City Council of Adelaide, South Australia, by 

_k. B. Lucas, a gas engineer of that city, on the subject of a proposal 
made by the Council to erect gas-works for the supply of the city as well 
ys other places throughout the country. The matter came before the 
Colonial Parliament; but, as may be remembered, the proposition was not 
eotertained—the Bill promoted with the view of obtaining authority to 

it out being rejected. (The Parliamentary proceedings in connection 
with this Bill were reported in the Journat for Jan. 13, 1885.) Mr. Lucas 
was. again consulted on the subject last summer, and was requested to 
report on the necessity of legislation for regulating gas undertakings in the 
elony; the rejected Bill being submitted to him with the idea that it 
would to a certain extent meet the case. On Aug. 3 last he reported to the 
Attorney-General in the following terms :— 

The dissatisfaction of the public and the need for legislation rest upon 
the fact that the gas supply of the city [Adelaide] is a monopoly; and 
as no proper provision for checking its operations has been made, doubt 
naturally exists as to whether the authorized undertakers duly consider 
the interests of the consumers and the citizens generally, and also in the 
fact that the powers granted to the existing Company are too great, and 
that local authorities generally are deficient in powers. The remedy is to 
be found (1) in the due restriction of the existing Company’s powers; (2) 
the proper regulation and inspection of its operations; (3) the granting of 
powers to local authorities, and also to private companies authorized by 
any local authority, to undertake ; and (4) the proper protection of autho- 
rized undertakings against competition. The Bill submitted to me [the 
abortive Municipal Corporations Gas Act, 1885] will fail to provide for this. 
Apparently the only matter touched upon is the provision for local authori- 
ties becoming undertakers; and this power, if unrestricted, might be 
applied to override existing chartered rights with injurious effects. 

The experience acquired in England upon the question of competition or 

lated monopoly is so great, that no doubt exists now in the opinion of 
all authorities as to the most desirable mode of protecting the consumers’ 
interests. The position is thus defined in Michael and Will’s “Law of 
Gasand Water”: A company authorized by Act of Parliament to supply 

in a district may rest assured that, except in the most aggravated case 
of neglect to fulfil the mp sans | obligations to which it is subject, no 
other company would be authorized by Parliament to supply gas within 
thesame area. The Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds Act of 1872 
legislates specially against such competition. The necessity of properly 
controlling an undertaking where the above principle is recognized is, of 
course, evident; and an indispensable part of the system is the due pro- 
vision for inspection of accounts and working. 

Iam of opinion that a comprehensive Act can be framed which shall set 
at rest the points at issue, and give satisfaction to all parties. Such an Act 
would be: “ An Act to regulate Gas (and other ?) Undertakings in South 
Australia, and to afford facilities for establishing such undertakings, and 
toconfer powers upon Local Authorities and other parties to establish or 
purchase and carry on such undertakings.”’ Its principal provisions would 
be as before set out, viz. :— 

1. Restrictions of present Company's Operations.—The South Australian 
Gas Company’s Amendment Act gives power to the Company to establish 
works in any tang of the colony. This is too great a concession; and their 
powers should be limited to those districts which they at present occupy— 
proper provision being made for applying for powers to extend further.* 

2. The te od Regulation and Inspection of the Undertakings.—The 
principle demands that full powers should be granted to local authorities 
toinspect the books and accounts and the works of the existing Company ; 
and to demand that the necessary documents, data, and facilities for such 
inspection be supplied by the Company (see Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
and Gas-Works Clauses Act Amendment Act, 1871), to ensure that due 
economy of working and judicious working are observed, and that exorbi- 
tant profits are not obtained. 

3. Granting Powers to Undertake-—I am of opinion that all local 
authorities should possess the right, without requiring any Special Act, to 
undertake in their own districts, and to agree with other parties to do so 
upon whatever terms may be mutually agreed. Provisions should be made 
forthe establishing of small enterprises without special legislation, in a 
parallel manner to that adopted in the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870. A set of general conditions as to the responsibilities of under- 
takers in opening up streets, laying mains and services, collecting accounts, 
&., must be embodied.+ 
B. — against Competition.—This power has already been duly 

out, 

The above remarks fairly set forth the general principles of the system 
that should be adopted. “As the object desired is the regulation of such 
matters throughout the Colony, such an Act as is required, and as has been 
described above, is very properly considered a Government measure. 


We learn that a Bill embodying the foregoing propositions was brought 
forward, but had to be abandoned till next session. 


THE PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF PENZANCE. 

A Meeting of the ratepayers of Penzance was held in the Guildhall of 
that borough on Friday, the 2lst ult.—the Mayor (Mr. Wellington Dale) 
in the chair—to consider the desirability of adopting the electric light for 
the illumination of the town. 

_ The Mayor, having read the requisition asking him to convene the meet- 
ing, called upon one of the requisitionists to address those present. 

Mr. J. G. Uren remarked that it was very desirable that any town pro- 
fessing to be abreast of the times should have the best and most effective 
mode of lighting that could be procured. They would no doubt all agree 
that the present lighting of Penzance was something approaching a dis- 
grace. He made this remark without reflecting in any way on the Gas 
Company, who were not at all to blame in the matter of inefficient lighting, 
a8 the question of improving the arrangements in this respect rested 
entirely with the Corporation. Two modes of improving these arrange- 
ments were now before them—either the adoption of the electric light, or 
the purchase of some of Mr. Sugg’s improved gas-lamps. The question 
Was one of pounds, shillings, and pence. The present 233 gas-lamps, 
eather with the incidental expenses, cost £616 a year. To efficiently light 
the town by gas, 150 Sugg lamps would be required; and, as each of these 
ames burn about four times the quantity of yas consumed in the present 
Smps, the cost of the gas—even at the reduced price now to be charged 
(upon which they were very glad to congratulate themselves)—would be 
ring like £2463 a year. On the other hand, 60 are electric lights of 

ndle power, with the gas which would be required in some of the 








; Sel, tc a ho < 7 be ad 
oo the powers granted to local authorities will, to a certain extent, neutralize 
Power of the existing Company, the taking of this power is not of vital import- 
» but is advisable. 
ne English practice certain conditions of the Commercial Gas Company’s Act 
in ently embodied in Special Acts; in this way the provisions of the South 
Stralian Gas Company’s Act may be applied to this purpuse. 








bye-streets, would cost £814 a year. The speaker assured the meeting that 
the movement for improving the lighting of the town had been promoted 
in a perfectly disinterested manner, and in no spirit of antagonism to the 
Gas Company, and concluded by moving—‘“ That this meeting approves 
of the electric light being used for public lighting in Penzance, and 
hereby requests the town authorities to consider the best means for intro- 
ducing it.” 

Mr. Wixey seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. R. BRanweLu (Chairman of the Gas Company) asked whether it 
was not a fact that the Mayor had affixed the seal of the Corporation to a 
contract with the Gas Company to light the town for two years from last 
September. 

The Mayor: It is not a fact. 

Mr. BrRanweELu said he was much surprised to hear this disclaimer, 
because the Town Clerk had presented to the Gas Company a contract 
with the corporate seal attached. 

The Mayor: The Town Clerk informed me this morning that the con- 
tract had not been signed, and that it lay at his office. 

Mr. BRaNWELL said he had seen the contract with the seal attached, and 
therefore he thought the Mayor must be mistaken ; and he maintained that 
the tender of the Gas Company had been accepted by the Corporation, and 
the contract sealed by the Mayor. 

The Mayor said the Town Clerk had informed him that no contract was 
at the present time existing between the Town Council of Penzance and 
the Gas Company. 

Mr. E. C. Seamer (clerk in the Town Clerk’s office), in answer to the 
Mayor, said he believed no contract had been executed, although one had 
been agreed upon. 

The Mayor ‘The contract has therefore not been executed; but, morally 
speaking, a contract has been entered into between us, and I, for one, 
should not endeavour to set aside a contract which, although not legally 
binding, is so morally. 

Mr. Branwe.u proceeded to criticize Mr. Uren’s figures, and held that 
it was a perfect farce to say that the lighting of the town by the new Sugg 
lamps would mean anything like £2400 a year. The Gas Company had 
always shown themselves desirous of meeting the requirements of the 
town by reducing the price of gas from time to time, until the price was 
now about as low as it could be. The electric light had been tried in 
London, Edinburgh, and other large places, and had failed; and its pro- 
moters were now coming down into the country to try to get it taken up. 
They did not want any further costly experiments in Penzance, as they 
had had enough of them already. He moved as an amendment—“ That, 
the town being under a contract with the Gas Company to light the streets, 
the present moment is inopportune to desire the Corporation to seek other 
means of illumination.” 

The amendment having been seconded, 

The Mayor produced the contract to which reference had been made by 
Mr. Branwell, and which had been sent for while he was speaking, and it 
was shown to be neither signed nor sealed. 

Mr. BRANWELL assured the meeting that he had seen the contract with 
the corporate seal fixed to it. 

The Mayor said he could not allow such a remark to be made by Mr 
Branwell until he produced the document referred to. 

Mr. Bucketr supported the motion, remarking that the question as to 
whether there was a contract for two years existing between the Council 
and the Gas Company was not relevant to the discussion, because it would 
take about this time to fully mature any new scheme for lighting the town. 
The motion before them did not in any way bind the Corporation in the 
matter, but simply requested them to go thoroughly into the question. 

At this point in the proceedings, a “scene” occurred between Mr. Bran- 
well and the Mayor, owing to the former gentleman obtaining possession 
of the document which had been sent for, and refusing to hand it back, on 
the ground that it was the property of the Gas Company. Eventually 
after some excited remarks on both sides, it was returned to the Mayor. 

Mr. Perry: I believe no one has denied that there is a contract existing 
morally. 

The Mayor: No; no one denies that. 

The voting was then proceeded with. About a dozen hands were held 
up for the amendment and avery large number for the motion, which 
was declared to be carried. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Mayor for presiding, and the 
proceedings closed. 


Referring to the proceedings reported above, the Electrical Review last 
Saturday made the following remarks :—“ Now that the ratepayers of Pen- 
zance have given an opinion in favour of the electric light, the next ques- 
tion for them will be as to the manner in which they will carry out their 
desires. It is probable, we hear, that a suggestion will be made to the 
Corporation that they should themselves become an electric light company, 
and undertake the duty of adequately illuminating the town, which has so 
long been doomed to semi-darkness. Foran outlay of about £4000 a double 

lant could be obtained, sufficient to light 60 lamps; 30 of the lamps could 

used for street lighting, and the remainder be let out for shops and 

ep buildings. If such a scheme were adopted, efficiency would certainly 
combined with the most rigid economy.” 





Carsonic Oxrpe Gas Company, Limttep.—This Company was registered 
on the 25th ult. (without special articles), with a capital of £10,000, in 
£100 shares, for the purchase of the rights of A. Fritschi, of 43, Rue St. 
George, Paris, to a certain invention relating to the production of carbonic 
oxide gas. 

Tue STRIKE IN THE NorTHERN Coat Trapre.—The strike in the northern 
coal trade began last Thursday ; but it does not affect, as yet, the whole of 
the collieries, nor will it for a time interfere much with the gas coal trade. 
The steam coal collieries were those in which the strike began; and the 
“soft coal” pits continue at work, though the notices, given in by the men 
in this instance, are now running their course. We learn that attempts 
are being made to settle the strike ; but they do not seem as yet likely to 
lead to any good result, for they do not take full cognizance of the extent 
of the difference. If the men continue, there will be in time some effect 
on the price of the class of gas coal for which Durham is famous. At 
present there is a stoppage of the output of steam coal in Northumberland ; 
and it is driving users of that coal to purchase in the adjoining county of 
Durham, and in a few instances to send vessels to more distant ports. 
One of the chief of the producing causes of the strike is the fact that in 
Northumberland and Durham it is the custom for the mine-owners to 
provide houses free for their workmen. Of late this burden has become 
oppressive to the coal-owner, and one or two attempts to abolish the 
custom have been unsuccessfully made. The difficulty will, in time, be 
overcome ; but in the end the collier of the north will adopt the custom of 
other parts. ‘The tendency of the strikes in so many centres of the coal 
trade will be to make fuel dearer, for it is seriously lessening the output. 
It may be said that every day’s strike in Northumberland reduces produc- 
tion by 40,000 tons; and this must necessarily have some effect. 
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THE PURCHASE OF THE ARDROSSAN GAS AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Tue ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS. 


On Saturday, the 22nd ult., another ms of the Arbiters and Overs- 
itration case took place; the 
sitting being held in Edinburgh. The same legal gentlemen were present 


man engaged in hearing evidence in this ar 
as at the sittings previously held in Glasgow. 

After some further loc 
water pipes and the reservoirs. 


Mr. James Wilson, C.E., of Greenock, was called. He said he had been 
Superintendent of the Greenock Water-Works since 1868; and he had 
recently examined the Ardrossan Water-Works in view of the present 
inquiry. His evidence went to show that the greatest portion of the 
drainage area nearest to the works was highly cultivated and heavily 
manured; and that the Whitlees reservoir was a small one, and very near 
to Whitlees Farm, within a few yards of the dungstead of the same, and 
not by any means a suitable place for a reservoir. He made a very unsatis- 
factory statement regarding the quality of the water, the eres 

en, 
again, the Company could not guarantee a supply of water in a dry year, 
The reservoirs 
could not be easily extended. The cast-iron mains were now pretty old; 
and as nothing had been done in the way of relaying any portion, some of 
them must be more than 40 years old. His opinion was that when the Com- 
missioners took over the works it would be absolutely necessary to intro- 
duce a new supply of water from a cleaner area, at a higher level ; and this 
would necessitate the laying of new mains, while there were other expenses 
that would be incurred. As to the valuation of the works, he said that 
their present condition must be taken into account; and, amongst 
other things, they must consider the near oes that a new water 


for filtering it, and the general surroundings of the reservoirs. 


in consequence of the storeage capacity being so small. 


supply and new works would be required. 


tion, the valuation he put upon them was £7052. 


that from £7052 there should be deducted the amount which Messrs. 
Leslie and Reid took off, as being necessary to put the works in fair 
order. After some further details of the valuation and the reductions 
to be made, Mr. Wilson gave evidence regarding the gas-works. 
— of comparison, he had examined the Gourock Gas- Works, which 

ad recently been transferred to the Gourock Burgh Commissioners. He 
entered into detailed comparison of the results attained at the two works, 
in order to show the price that should be paid for the Ardrossan Gas- Works. 
Continuing, he stated that he had made himself acquainted with some 
recent instances of the transfer of water-works—Maybole, for example. It 
was held that the works there had reached their maximum in 1878. The 
transference was made in 1883; and the arbiter, in dealing with the price, 
took into consideration that for some years the Water Company had not 
been able to maintain a full supply to the district He also stated that 
the gas-works at Dunbar had been taken over by the town for the sum of 
£5405, which was a little under 13 years’ purchase. The witness was sub- 
sequently cross-examined at some length. 

Mr. J. C. MacCall, C.A., of Glasgow, said that he had looked into the 
tables compiled by Mr. Mair; and he was examined and cross-examined at 
considerable length upon the data to be taken into consideration for 
making out the yearly profits, and for making up the gross value of the 
gas and water works at Ardrossan. The total value of the two works he 
made out to be £8479 13s. 1d.—taking 16% years’ purchase. 

The sitting was then brought to a close; the next and final one being 
fixed to take place in Edinburgh on Saturday, the 12th inst. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
StTaTIsTICS OF THE WATER DEPARTMENT. 

The Water Committee of the Birmingham Corporation have prepared 
for presentation to the Town Council a series of tables (in continuation of 
others compiled in 1884), giving statistics of the Water Department of the 
Corporation from the date of the purchase of the undertaking down to Dec. 31, 
1836. They show that the total amount of capital expenditure from Jan. 1, 
1876, to Dec, 31, 1886, was £459,747. The length and cost of new mains laid 
between these dates were 185 miles and £182,262 respectively. In 1876 
the total quantity of water — was 3,031,000,000 gallons, or a daily 
average of 8,300,000 gallons; whereas in 1886 the supply was 4,713,000,000 
gallons, or a daily average of 12,950,000 gallons. The storeage capacity of 
the Department is now about 645,000,000 gallons ; having been increased 
to this quantity from about 200,000,000 gallons at the time of the transfer 
to the Corporation. The water-rentals, working expenses, and the amount 
of profits and losses since the transfer, are as follows :— 

Working Expenses, Profits, including 


Amount of including In- Annuities of 
Year. Water- terest on Mortgages £54,491 paid to 
Rental. and Sinking Fund late Co. since 
Charges. Jan. 1, 1876. 
1876. ° £93,527 £38,138 oe £55,389 
1877 99,816 40,675 be 59,141 
1878 ° 107,393 45,192 62,201 
1879 114,132 49,528 64,601 
1880 121,075 55,127 65,948 
1881 121,387 60,128 61,264 
1882. 127, 926 66,578 
1883. 115,178 . 65,450 
18R4. 115,020 . 70,059 
3G. « 2 « ow eo ew US oo 71,278 a 
1886 120,148 ee 71,719 ° 


The following figures show the net profit or loss of each year, after the 
payment of annuities :— 


Year. Profit. | Year. Profit. 
MG «cw wo tw ow te OR 1882 . £12,675 
WT ee ee eo te ow OS Loss. 
me se 20, « 6, «- « ann eae. 6 6 8 - £4,173+ 
Me ce ee et ewe ee ae 


anne Ul || en / 
we 8-6 © e's 6 1) See eee ee oe te, ee 

The number of houses supplied with water since the transfer of the 
undertaking to the Corporation (including reconnections) was 58,812, of 
which 29,721 were charged 10s. and under annually. ‘During the same 
period new hydrants were fixed in place of old wood fire-plugs removed to 
the number of 5403. 

The Committee have also made up the profit and loss account and 
balance-sheet of the Department for the year ended Dec. 31, 1886. It 
shows that on the operations of the past year a loss of £5468 was sustained, 
as stated above. The Committee recommend that the accumulated losses on 
income and expenditure account, amounting collectively to £26,225 3s. 8d., 
from which must be deducted £8116 4s, 1ld. in hand, leaving’a net accu- 
mulated loss of £18,108 18s. 9d., shall be deducted from the reserve fund. 
They remind the Council that the effect of this manner of dealing with 


+ Do., £17,981. t Do., £2914, 





* Prices reduced £5000. 


evidence as to the condition of the gas and 





is valuation of the works, 
taking them as new, was £8357; and, after allowing for deprecia- 
As an engineer, 
he would not recommend anybody to buy the works at all; but 
he thought if they did buy them, it should be on the understanding 


For the 





the reserve fund will be that the annual interest of £2000 arising there. 
from, and which has been paid to the borough fund for several years ,; 
cease and determine until the reserve fund has been restored to jtg ¢ 
the amount of £50,000. The result of the operations of this Departmen; of 
Corporation since the transfer will then be: (1) An expenditure on capita) 
account for water-supply purposes of £459,747. (2) Payment of interes; 
thereon, and repayment of principal. (3) A reduction in water-renty 
amounting at the present time to £28,000 yearly. (4) A balance of reserye 
fund in hand on Dee, 31, 1886, if the whole of the losses should be Written 
therefrom, of £31,891 1s. 3d. 

The profit and loss account for the past year shows a balance gf 
£75,393 15s, 11d., to meet interest, annuities, and sinking fund, amounting 
to £80,862 5s. 3d.; showing a balance of £5468 9s. 4d. to the bad, 


CHELSEA WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

A Special General Meeting of this Company was held last Thursag 
at the Offices, Commercial Road, Pimlico—Sir W. H. Wyatt (the Governor) 
in the chair—for considering the Company’s Bill in Parliament. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. H. Gill) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Governor said the Directors had been very sorry to have to give the 
proprietors the trouble of attending, but it was necessary, under the rule 
of the House of Lords. There was not much for them to consider in the 
Bill, which was to enable the Company to get rid of some land which was 
not now required for the purposes of the Company. 

The Soricrror (Mr. Few) stated that the purport of the Bill was pragti. 
cally to accomplish two objects—one to enable the Company to dispose of 
certain lands, and the other to authorize the payment out of Court to the 
Company of certain purchase-money under the Metropolitan Bridges 
1881, under which the new Putney Bridge was built, He then explained 
the details of the Bill, pointing out that the money (£2350) which they 
required to obtain from the Court of Chancery had been paid by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for the pipe-track of the Company as be. 
tween the Thames and High Street, Fulham, fora new approach to their 
new bridge. The Company having no power to give a receipt for the 
purchase-money, it was paid into the Bank of England. This money 
would be applied to the capital account of the Company. The schedule 
to the Act, which he read, referred in detail to the property with which 
the Company sought permission to deal; they having, he explained, no 
power to sell without the authority of a Private Act of Parliament. 

The Governor, in answer to questions, said the money referred to was 
invested in the Metropolitan Board of Works 34 per cent. stock. It was 
vested in the Company, but in the name of the Paymaster-General of the 
Court of Chancery. The Company received the dividends. The principal 
property they wished to dispose of was Westfield Lodge, at Kingston-on- 
Thames. He then moved—* That this meeting do approve the Bill now 
submitted to the meeting, and that the corporate seal of the Company be 
affixed to the Bill.” 

The Deputy-Governor (Mr. F. 8. Clayton) seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The Governor afterwards affixed the seal to the Bill, and the proceed- 
ings then terminated. 


BEYROUT WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the London Offices, King’s Arms Yard—Mr. E. Easton in the chair. 

The Secretaky (Mr. E. E. Edwards) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing; and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts—which were 
referred to in last week’s JouanaL, p. 172—were taken as read. 

The Cuarrman said the Directors never had very sensational reports to 
make to the shareholders—one report read very much like another. He 
thought they ought, however, to congratulate themselves that from year 
to year a steady increase was shown; and for the results of the past year 
they ought to feel satisfied. As in this country, the trade in Beyrout had 
been extremely depressed—even more so than any year before for a very 
long time. Nevertheless their revenue account showed a satisfactory 
elasticity ; and the increase was almost the same as it was in the previous 
year. On the other hand, they had unfortunately increased the renewal 
expenses to a certain extent—caused chiefly (as they learnt from the 
reports of their Engineer and Manager) through there having been an 
earthquake which injured the aqueduct conveying the water down from 
the river into the works. There had also been an increase in one or two 
other items under the head of “ Engineer's Department” in the report; 
but the Directors had reason to believe that some of this (they had not yet 
received the details) ought to have been put to capital account, and not to 
revenue. With regard to their stores, they had thought it right to bring 
them down in accordance with the lower prices nowruling. The result of 
the twelve months’ working was that they carried forward something like 
£100 more thaa they did last year. In conclusion, he said he believed they 
had now got into the way of making a steady increase in the business year 
by year; and he hoped they might some day or other be able to declarea 
dividend. He begged to move—* That the Directors’ report and statement 
of accounts be received and adopted.” 

Mr. W.T. WESTERN seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. WesTERN, seconded by Mr. J. Stanrrorts, Mr. 
Easton was re-elected to his seat at the Board; and on the motion of the 
CuarrMman, seconded by Mr. G. N. Sovratty, Mr. Staniforth was also 
re-elected a Director. 

The Auditors (Messrs. FE. Moore and Son), and also the Auditor of the 
local accounts at Beyrout (Mr. C. Watkins), having been re-elected, a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 











Tue BasmncsToKe CorPorATION AND THE Gas Company's Bru.—At & 
special meeting of the Basingstoke Town Council held last Friday, & 
motion was brought forward to sanction opposition to the Bill of the Gas 
Company. After considerable discussion, the motion was put. Seven 
weed for it; five were unable to vote, being shareholders in the Company; 
one did not vote; and one member was called away. The result was that, 
though all who did vote were in favour of the resolution, it was not carried, 
as it is required that an absdélute majority of the Council (which would 
have been at least nine) should vote in favour of such aresolution. Thus the 
power to oppose the Bill was lost. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND Town WaTEeR Company.—The half-yearly 
meeting of this Company was held last Friday, under the presidency of 
the Rev. the Master of Corpus Christi(Dr. Perowne). The Directors stated 
that the condition of the concern was satisfactory ; and they recommen 
a dividend of 10 per cent., which would leave a balance of £1513 6s. 6d. to 
be carried forward to the next account. The resignation of the Rev. Dr- 
Okes, as Chairman of the Directors had been received, and the Rev. Dr. 
Perowne had been elected in his stead. The Manager's report was to the 
effect that the Company’s works were in a satisfactory condition. Both 
reports were adopted. A proposal to increase the Directors’ remuneration 
from 200 to 350 guineas was delecred for consideration at the next meeting. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding closed the proceedings. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND, 


(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsurex, Saturday. 

Though outwardly there is an aspect of quiescence with reference to the 
Edinburgh Gas Company's Bill, I am led to understand, by a gentleman 
ho is taking a deep interest in the question from the citizens’ point of 
view, that the matter has by no means gone to sleep; but that, on the con- 
trary. the feeling is getting so strong among the ratepayers, that now is 
their op rtunity to wrest from proprietary companies the management of 
the Joel gas-works. With this end in view, means, it is said, are about to 
be taken to aid the Town Council in offering a stout opposition to the Bill. 
It is expected that the Corporation of Leith will also join in the opposition ; 
the solicitors for the Council having already received instructions to con- 
sider, with this object, the bearing of the measure upon the interests of 
the burgh. The reasoning adopted by the opposition is to the effect that 
the proposal to double the share capital of the Company—which at present 
stands at £200,000—is practically borrowing money in the name of the 
citizens at 10 per cent., when, on the a of the rates, it might be 
obtained for 33 - cent. It is not in the public interest, they consider, 
that this should be so. It is frankly admitted that the Gas Companies 
have served the public well; but it is pointed out that, while such has been 
the case, they have, at the same time, been far from neglecting their own 
interests. With reference to the statement in the circular recently issued 
by the Directors* that the Company was voluntarily relinquishing certain 
statutory privileges, and agreeing to come under the General Acts, it is 
maintained that to take credit for this step is to “make a virtue of 
necessity;” the step being doubtless prompted by the feeling that they 
were not ary | to obtain better terms from Parliament. It is alsosaid that 
the prospect held out of liberal dealings with gas consumers would be 
more readily credited as a really handsome offer, had it not come after a 
riod in which ee | large bonuses were distributed, in addition to a 10 
cent. dividend. It is rumoured that a question is to be put in Parlia- 
ment, to the President of the Board of Trade, calling his attention to the 
circumstance that for eight or ten years the Company have not published 
their balance-sheet ; and he will be requested to order that financial state- 
ments, dealing with the whole of the period during which this practice has 
been in abeyance, shall be submitted to Parliament. Nothing has yet 
transpired to show to what extent the Company will be supported in 
Parliament; but, as far as appearances go, it does not seem to be likely to 
much encouragement from the local members. I understand that 

the four Edinburgh representatives—Mr. Childers, Dr. Wallace, Mr. 
MEwan, and Mr. Buchanan—have each been asked to put their 
name on the back of the Bill, and that hitherto they have all declined. 
The proceedings will begin before the Examiner at Westminster on 
Thursday next, when consideration will be taken as to whether the 
Standing Orders have been complied with. There have been lodged, as 
announced last week, objections by the Corporation of Edinburgh, on 
several points under this head; but there does not seem to be much 
expected of them. In fact, it is scarcely concealed that the lodging of 
these objections is a move which ought not to have been made, because to 
drop them now would, to some extent, compromise future opposition, and to 
have them rejected will, so far, strengthen the position of the Gas Com- 
pany. The Committee of the Town Council which is charged with looking 
after the Bill met last Tuesday, and spent about two hours in discussing it. 
The opinion of Mr. Beveridge, the Council’s Parliamentary Solicitor, was 
read to the Committee ; but members were not satisfied that the matter 
could be disposed of in this bs and an adjournment was made to allow 
of Mr. Beveridge coming to Edinburgh to advise them on the subject. I 
understand he is to meet the Committee on Monday, when it is likely that 
a line of action will be agreed upon, both on the question of the Standing 
Orders and subsequent procedure. The United Trades’ Council of Edin- 
burgh—a body which ordinarily does not possess much influence—on Tues- 
day night entered the lists of the opposition to the Bill, by agreeing to 
memorialize the Town Council to oppose it by every means in their 
wer. Notice was also given for the next meeting of a motion in 
vour of the rr taking over the gas-works. If the opposition 
already announced is summed a it will be seen that the Company have 
before them a formidable task. First in order comes the Edinburgh Town 
Council, to which may be added the Leith Town Council, with both of 
whom the financial question is paramount; the crux of their opposition 
being that if the gas-works were in their own hands the community would 
Teap an immense ot pe os Next may be mentioned the Corporation of 
Portobello, whose chief objection is that the new works will be too close 
to them to be agreeable ; and then the Corporation of Musselburgh, who, 
like Edinburgh, have visions of themselves ae gas manufacturers, 
and think it would be easier for them to acquire their local works than 
the huge works of Edinburgh. There ia thus scarcely a community of 
interest among the opposing bodies; but this is rather to the disadvan- 
fi of the yee because they have so many separate interests to 
t. Were it possibie to substantiate their position, Portobello should 

be the most formidable, because Parliament is usually tender on the score 
of nuisance; but the recent proceedi . before the Sheriff threw Porto- 
bello practically “ out of the er. is being so, I am inclined to find 
fault with the Edinburgh and Leith opposition on the method of putting 
it in force. It is to the advantage of Edinburgh that the gas-works 
should be removed from their present situation; and the Company 
having secured, on terms, a site which is probably the most suitable 
that could be obtained, it seems to me to be foolishness to oppose a 
Bill which would secure that site, particularly when the Bill might, with 
the assistance of Edinburgh, be passed into law without difficulty. To 
defeat the Bill this session means to lose the site, because there is a 
proviso in the agreement with the Benhar Coal Company that if the sanc- 
tion of Parliament be not obtained “ in the ensuing session ” the sale shall 
be null. Edinburgh is thus being made to fight the battle of Portobello. 
question of a new site for the works must be faced without delay. 

If the Bill he defeated, and the works remain in the hands of the Company, 
the potenti of another site will, without doubt, be a costly process, 
Which, it is almost needless to say, the consumers of gas will have to pay. 
d supposing that, after the Bill is defeated, the works were taken over 
by the Corporation, the same, or probably greater outlay would be incurred 
i procuring a new site; and the cost would then fall on the ratepayers. 
It seems to me that Edinbugh would not be so much prejudiced by allow- 
ing the Bill, as it stands, to pass for the purpose of securing the site, and 
then considering about taking over the works. Iam not concerned about 
the method of procuring it ; but I am of opinion that the Corporation will 
not act in the best interests of the citizens unless they see that the Niddrie 
site is secured for the new works. If the acquisition of the undertaking is 
to be agitated, legislation in two sessions is inevitable, and the disjoining 
of site from finance would do no harm to either side, If, on the other 
nd, there is to be no acquisition of the works, I admit that to postpone 
the financial arrangements proposed in the Bill would be doing an injustice 
to the Company. en, however, account is taken of the improbabilty of 
the Bill passing in its present form, and the likelihood of its being shorn 





* See last week’s JoURNAL, p. 166, 





of provisions advantageous to the Company, the situation appears to me to 
be more favourable for negotiation than opposition. If better terms were 
offered to the Company in friendly conference than Parliament would be 
likely to grant, can any one doubt that they would be accepted? But the 
Company having—I suppose purposely—given very little time for the public 
to consider their measure, its shareholders need not be surprised though 
harder terms be, in the circumstances, offered to them than if they had 
adopted a more generous course. 

A melancholy case of & Poisoning occurred in Edinburgh at the close 
of last week, involvi e death of an -— man and woman who lived 
alone in a house at No. 55, Pleasance. They were seen by their neigh- 
bours on heer but not afterwards; and on Sunday afternoon, when 
some friends called to see them, admittance could not be obtained, and the 
the door was forced, when both the occupants of the house were found 
dead in bed. They had, it was We succumbed on ak night. Gas 
was escaping from a pipe which been broken—accidentally it was pre- 
sumed—where it througha cupboard. A post mortem examination 
of the bodies pointed to pens by gas. 

On Tuesday the Edinburgh Gas Company declared an interim dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent., and the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company at 
the rate of 8 per cent. In both cases the amount is the same as in past 


years. 

It is reported from Aberdeen that during last year a profit of rather 
more than £250 was made in the gas-stove depét of the Corporation. 

Mr. A. Cook, jun., who retired from the Aberdeen Town Council some 
few days ago over a dispute with Treasurer Walker in reference to the 
management of the Corporation gas-works, was waited upon on Tuesday 
by a deputation of his constituents, who urged him to reconsider his deci- 
sion, and return to the Council. Mr. Cook took time to settle whether or 
not he would accede to their request. I have read carefully what was said 
at the meeting; but I have been unable to find that any of the — 
though they all lauded Mr. Cook for his general conduct in the Council, 
said a single word in support of his attitude on the gas question. 

Messrs. George Mackay and Son, of Broughty Ferry, this week secured 
the contract for the repair of the Anstruther Water-Works at Overstone 
for £5029 2s. 3d., of which £868 4s. 5d. is applicable to drainage; and a 
contract for the erection of new water-works at Balmouth was let by 
the Kilrenny Town Council to Mr. James Urquhart, of Glasgow, whose 
estimate was £4069 6s. 9d. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

I understand that Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington, through his agents in 
Glasgow, has lately been in correspondence with the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Committee, in — to what he considers to be an infringement of 
one of his patents. He alleges that in the arrangements adopted by Mr. 
Foulis for the adaptation of close kitchen ranges to gas as the fuel, there 
has been an infringement of his patent rights. This modification of 
ordinary kitchen has been an extraordinary success in a 
and its suburbs; and therefore it is but natural to —- that Mr. 
Fletcher will be ready and anxious to stand up for his rights, if he con- 
siders that he has any good claims. The Gas Committee, after full and 
careful deliberation on the matter, have resolved that Mr. Fletcher has no 
case against them, and that they will be quite ready to defend any legal 
action that he may raise. 

In connection with the Gas-Stove Department of the Glasgow Gas Com- 
missioners, a legal difficulty of another sort has recently been raised—not 
by an outsider, but by Dr. J. D. Marwick, the Town Clerk. It is stated 
that Dr. Marwick has for some time been uneasy in his mind regardi 
the legality of the Gas Commissioners carrying on traffic in stoves and suc’ 
appliances. By way of having the matter fully considered, it is intended 
on an early day to hold a special meeting of the Gas Committee, on which 
occasion the Town Clerk is to give his opinion in regard to the proper 
interpretation of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Aot, so far as the clauses 
are concerned under which the Gas Committee have been acting as gas- 
stove merchants. It is just possible that the doubts entertained by Dr. 
Marwick are well grounded ; but, on the other hand, it may be stated that 
his legal interpretations of other Acts of Parliament have not always been 
borne out by legal authorities of high standing. All the same, this alleged 
legal difficulty is a matter of considerable intergst, more ee in 
Municipal circles and amongst gas authorities in other towns, as well as 
amongst those persons who raised carping objections when the gas-stove 
scheme was first projected and organized. If any real infringement of the 
Gas Act has taken place, the Town Clerk ought to have found it out before 
the scheme was put into actual practice. 

On Thursday of this week, the shareholders of the Coatbridge Gas Com- 
pany held their annual meeting. The Directors’ report for the half year 
ending December last stated that the Company’s affairs were highly satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the fact that residual products continued to be 
very low in price. The total income was £5121 13s., and the expenditure 
amounted to £2986 18s. 6d.; leaving as profit the sum of £2154 14s. 6d. 
After ap certain deductions, there was left, as applicable to dividends. 
the sum of £1846 6s. 8d. It was agreed to pay the maximum dividends o 
10 per cent. on the old stock and 7 per cent. per annum on the new, free of 
income-tax. 

At the last meeting of the Gourock Gas Commissioners, an interesting 
report was submi by the Manager, Mr. J. M‘Ewan, regarding a pro- 
posal that had been made for a reduction of the rent of meters lent out to 
those yearly tenants who reside in Gourock, mostly in summer, and to 
small consumers, or to abandon the charge for meters to all consumers, 
and, if necessary, to make up any deficiency from the change by a small 
extra charge on the gasconsumed. In his report, Mr. M‘Ewan argued the 
pros and cons of the question in a very fair manner; and, generally, he 
pronounced against the pone. He remarked that if the meter charges 
were abandoned, there would be a loss of revenue which would require an 
addition of about 2d. per 1000 cubic feet to the present price of gas. There 
was also the fact to be considered that the largest consumers had purchased 
their meters, and that they would naturally demur on being charged extra 
for gas, so that other consumers might have their meters rent free. He 
thought it would be better and more equitable, when the profits admitted, 
to makea reduction on the price of gas to all consumers, than to reduce or 
abandon the rent for meters—at least, until there was a more resident 
population all the year, after which the relinquishment of the rent or 
charge for meters might be given effect to. In order to enable the Gas 
Commissioners to arrive at a proper decision on the subject, Mr. M‘Ewan 
supplied them with data as to the charges made for meters throughout 
Scotland so recently as the year 1883; the meter-rent, where imposed, 
ranging from 1s. to 38s. per annum. 

eG w Corporatiou 63 percent. gas annuities have ty henge 
hands on the a Exch at £183§; and on Tuesday of the 
present week the s of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Com- 
pany were sold at poet share; the last price being 40s. As previously 
mentioned, these are £5 shares. 

The tenders for the construction of the Kelty Tunnel portion of the new 
Loch Katrine Aqueduct were lately received and considered by the Glasgow 
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Corporation Water Committee. In all, ten tenders were received. The 
highest was £95,501, and the lowest amounted to £44,305; but the offerer, 
in the latter case, represented to the Committee that he had made a mis- 
take in the rates, and wished to add £11,000. Such a proposal could not 
be entertained, and the tender was thrown aside. The next lowest was 
that of Mr. G. Lawson, of Rutherglen, amounting to £67,006. As Mr. 
Lawson had been found to be a thoroughly competent man, the contract 
was let to him. 

There has been a very marked decline in the prices of pig-iron in the 
Glasgow warrant market this week. Seotch warrants are down 1s. 6d. per ton 
over the week ; while the prices of Cleveland and hematite warrants have 
declined 1s. 74d. and 1s. 3d. i ton respectively. It is expected by many 
people that there will be a still further serious decline in prices. 

e coal trade is in a very peculiar condition this week. In the early 
part of the week, many thousands of the miners in Lanarkshire and the 
adjoining counties took “ idle days” to themselves, in the hope that they 
might force the advance of wages, so often requested. In many instances, 
the tactics adopted had the effect of ene the wages 6d. per day; but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. The continuance of the “idle 
days” on the part of the miners next week will doubtless have the effect 
of causing other coal-masters to concede the advance. In otherinstances, 
legal difficulties have been raised by the coal-masters; and prosecutions of 
the miners may take place. This disturbance of the course of trade has 
naturally led to increased firmness in the prices of coal. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. ~ 
LiIvERPOOL, Jan, 29. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market appears to be unnecessarily 
depressed by the action, on the one part, of speculators desirous to see a 
lower level of prices, and on the other pews by the indifference of one or 
two makers, who, in forcing their parcels on the market, rn do not 
realize proper values. The position generally is unchanged. The tem- 
porary cessation of demand is but the natural outcome of the undue infla- 
tion of values which prevailed about a fortnight ago; and there is little 
room for doubt that all the sulphate manufactured will be required durin 
the next two months. Quotations are made to-day at £11 15s. Hull an 
Leith, and £11 12s. 6d. Liverpool. The strong nitrate market should 
impart steadiness, at all events to sulphate. 





MANCHESTER, Jan. 29. 

The price of sulphate of ammonia has risen pretty steadily, in spite of 
an occasional relapse, until this week its value is about £12 per ton. A 
lower figure than this has been quoted during the last ten days; but the 
real value should be something like the price just named. In view of the 
possible sudden changes of weather, and the probable “ war scares”’ on 
the Continent, it appears not unlikely that sulphate may experience a few 
somewhat sudden ups and downs during the next couple of months. 


Lonpon, Jan. 29. 

Tar Products——There is no important change to note on last week’s 
prices. The feeling is general that such improvements as have taken 
pone are permanent, and tend to still higher values. The reducing pro- 

uction of tar and the increasing consumption of it as fuel will un- 
doubtedly harden the prices of products all round. Prices may be taken 
as follows :—Tar, 5s. to 8s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per 
cent., 1s. 8d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 1s. 6d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 5d. 
per gallon. Solvent naphtha, ls, O4d. per gallon. Light oil, 24d. per 
gallon. Creosote, 4d. per gallon. Pitch, 11s. to 12s, per ton. Carbolic 
acid, 3s. 3d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. 
per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 74d. per unit; “B” 
quality, 5d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate has been steady during the week at 
£11 17s. 6d. to £12 per ton, and, with the manure season at hand, any 
alteration will probably be for the better. Prices of other products are: 
Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per 
degree. Liquor ammonia, 13d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, Bio 
per ton; white, £30 per ton. Sal 


Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per Ib. 
ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Tue Dartincton Gas-Worxs Inquiry.—We understand that the report 
of Mr. D. Dale, who, it may be remembered, held an inquiry last July in 
regard to certain charfes of mismanagement brought against the Gas Com- 
mittee and the former Manager of the a Corporation Gas-Works 
(Mr. W. Smith), has been presented, and it will be brought forward at the 
next meeting of the Town Council. 

Giascow CorPorATION WaTER Suppiy.—Mr. J. M. Gale, the Water 
Engineer of the Glasgow Corporation, reports that the rainfall for 1886, 
as registered at the 15 gauges in connection with the water-works, was less 
on the average than during any recent year. The average daily quantity 
of water sent into the city and district last year was 40,814,000 gallons, or 
an increase of 342,000 gallons per day compared with 1885, 

IncrgEasED Gas ConsumPTION aT RocupaLE.—The Rochdale Observer 
says that up to the present time there has been an increase in the produc- 
tion of gas in the borough since March 26 last amounting to 6,889,000 cubic 
feet, as compared with the previous corresponding period of 1885-6. The 
increase in the consumption in the week ending the 22nd ult. was 746,000 
cubic feet. As there were no specially dark days that week, so large an 
increase, the Observer thinks, “‘ denotes a very healthy expansion.” 

Repvuctions In Pricr.—The Ryde Gas Company have announced a 
reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price o from the Christmas 
quarter; making the present price 8s. 94.—The Prisancs Gas Company 
have reduced the price of gas to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 23 per cent. 
off for ee dp yy an additional 24 off to consumers of between 
20,000 and 50, cubic feet, and a third 23 off to consumers of more than 
60,000 cubic feet; the settlement to be in all cases within a month of the 
delivery of the account. 

Sates or Gas SHares.—Forty original shares in the Sunderland Gas 
Company were recently sold by auction in that town; ten of the shares 
realizing £11 each, and the remainder £11 2s. 6d. each_——Last Friday 
Messrs. Pirie and Orr sold by auction the following stock in the Scar- 
borough Gas Comey? original (10 per cent.) stock, at £222 per 
cent. ; £420 do., at £221 do.; £480 new ordin: (74 per cent.) do., at £166 
do. j £500 a cae i Sa do., per we 10s.; £112 5 per cent. 
preference s , a 3 new ordi 7 per cent. 3 
paid, £130 for the lot. mr os ay camer 

York Unrrep Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of this Com- 
pany for the half year ending Dec. 31 last states that the balance of 
revenue account, carried to profit and loss, amounts to £6087. Of this sum, 
£362 has been paid for the half-year’s interest upon money borrowed on 
mortgage ; leaving £5724 available for dividend. This latter amount falls 
short of the sum required by £875; but as the deficiency can be taken from 
the surplus profits of previous years, the Directors recommend that the 
usual rate of dividend be declared of 5s. per share upon the old shares, and 
4s. per share, or 5 per cent. per annum, upon the new shares. 
















































































Ey Water Suprty.—The Ely Local Board have not only expended thy 
£18,000 they have already borrowed from the Local Government 

for the purpose of conging out for the city a system of water supply from 
the chalk, but have laid out £486 in addition, and have outstanding claims 
amounting to £1307. They have applied for more money, and one of the 
Board’s Inspectors (Mr. S. J. Smith, C.E.) has been inquiring into 4, 
matter. The works, so far, have not been altogether satisfactory, Ty 
well is silted up at the bottom and cracked at the top; the engines are oy 
of order ; and there is leakage and waste of water. The Inspector poj 
out that the Board must set their mains in order and reduce their 
and then their application would be entertained. He thought the wor, 
had not been carried out so well as they should have been, and the 
Board had not had their money’s worth. He advised the Board to ask for 
£3000. The proceedings towards the close of the inquiry were condnotgj 
in private. 

OpposiTIoN TO THE WAKEFIELD IMPROVEMENT BILL.—According th thy 
reports which appear in the local papers, there is great probability 
unless certain modifications are made by the Wakefield Corporation j, 
their application to Parliament for increased powers, they will have t, 
contend with a strong and united opposition from the outlying district: 
Various townships, in which there are Local Boards, have determined ;, 
oppose the Bill, and they will be joined in their opposition by the Ruy 
Sanitary Authority of the Wakefield Union, which represents those toy). 
ships which have not Local Boards. The chief ground of oppositic 
appears to be against the action of the Corporation in asking for powers ty 
make a higher charge for water supplied to persons outside the bo 
than is paid by those using the town’s water within the borough. 
Sandal Local Board are going to — the Bill, and the ratepayers of th. 
township have almost unanimously confirmed this step. The Altoty 
Local Board and the ratepayers in the district have decided upon oppog. 
tion; and last week the ratepayers of Normanton authorize the Loa 
Board to oppose the measure. 

Tue Propuction axXD Usr or SULPHATE OF AMMONIA IN GERMANY~ 
The Berlin Correspondent of Industries, writing on the 17th ult., said; 
“Recent improvements in coking-ovens, designed with a view to obtaining 
tar and ammoniacal liquor, are likely to prove of great importance to oy 
agriculture. Artificial manures, containing ammonia in some form o 
other, are being largely imported, the annual expenditure for which js 
estimated at about £800,000; whilst the total amount spent on manure, 
inclusive of Chili saltpetre, which is largely used, amounts to nearly 
£3,000,000 sterling. It is estimated that the requirements of our agricul. 
ture for manure could be fully met without having recourse to the impor. 
tation of artificial manure, if all the 14,000 coking-ovens now in use in 
Germany were to be remodelled, so as to secure the production of sulphate 
of ammonia as a bye-product. The total cost of the alteration in the 
present plant would amount to about £7,000,000 sterling; and in viewot 
the great importance of the new industry which would thus be created, 
and of the influence it would have on the iron industry, some of the West 
phalian manufacturers have addressed a memorial to the Minister of 
Agriculture, asking him to instruct the various agricultural stations to 
make experiments, in order to arrive at the best method of utilizing sul- 
phate of ammonia as a manure.” 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST, 
(For Money Manrxet INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 196.) 














































| wren (32 Paid | ions ie! 
; losing (°F | 
Issue. |Share) ex ist NAME. abt. poles: Pall ee 
ast |x| om. 
£ p.c.| | GAS COMPANIES. If 4, 
590,000) 10 | 18 Oct. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c. . 10 /194—204| .. '5 2 5 
100,000 26Nov.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . . . 20 | 23-95 + 48 00 
000; 6 |12Nov.' 74 |Bombay, Limited . . . +-| 6 /| 63—71/.. (6 35 
880,000|Stck.|27 Aug.| 113 |Brentford Consolidated . «| 100 |297—282 .. 4 17 0 
110,000! ,, | = io. New. . .« « «| 100 ig7—172 .. (41511 
,000} 20 |15Sept.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41—43 | .. it 18 0 
820,000} 20 |18 Oct. | 113 |British, . . . «. « « «| 20) 44-46) ., i 1710 
278,750} 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited; 10 /184—14} .. |4 2 9 
147,740} 20 |12Aug.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20) 27-28) .. {5 00 
000! Stck.| 18 Oct. | 184 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 j263-—-268 .. j6 0 9 
130,000} ,, ee Do. New do. ._.| 100 |205—210 .. 5 00 
121,284) ,, |80Dec.| 4 Do.  44p.c. Deb. do.| 100 |120—193 .. |3 13 2 
657,820} 20 |15 Dec.| 11 (Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 39—40 rm 10 0 
20 s $a 4 New '69 &'72| 14 | 27-08 — 45 10 0 
200,000) 20 pe 8 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20 | 88-85 |.. j4l1 5 
75,000/Stck.| 29Sept.| 10 [Crystal Palace District , 100 |197—202 .. |419 0 
125,000) ,, ye 7 Do. p.c. 00 |188—148) .. |4 17 10 
50,000 ,, ’ 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.) 100 |124—129) .. |418 0 
284,060 10 (97 Jan.| 11 |Buropean Limited . . «| 10 |214-223*| .. |417 9 
90,000} 10 a 1 Bo. New, .| 74) 16—17*| .. |417 4 
177,030) 10 » | il Do. Boe, «0 <8 113*| .. [$171 
6,467,800|Stck.| 19A.ug.| 12 |Gaslight&Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 |237—240'-1|5 0 0 
100,000} ,, fs 0. »4p.c,max.| 100 | 92—97 | .. |4 2 5 
665,000) 5, » | 10 Do. O,D,&E,10p.e.Pf.| 100 |251—256) .. |3 18 1 
80,000} 5, FA Do.  F,5p.c. Pri. | 100 |117—122) .. |4 111 
60,000! ,, > 1 Do, G,7hp.c. do. | 100 |182—187| .. |4 0 2 
1,800,000) ,, " 7 Do, H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |162—165 +1 /4 41 
463,000) 4, » | 10 Do, J, 10 p. c. Prf.| 100 |250—255) .. |8 18 
1,061,150} 5, |15Dec.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.Stk,| 100 |111—113 (910 8 
294,850) » | » | df Do.  44p.c. do, | 100 |120—122) .. /8 18 & 
650,000) ’ 6 Do. 6p.c.+ « «| 100 |160—163 .. 318 
8,600,000|Stck.|12 Nov.| 10 [Imperial Continental. + .| 100 |208—211 ~6 4 14 3 
76,000 15 Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd.) 5| 6—7 | -.|4 01 
510,000) 100 | 1Oct.| 5 |Met,of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 |109—111) .. sw} 
541,920 26 Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 | 18-19) ..|6 0 5 
160,000/ 6 |26Nov,|10 |Oriental, Limited . . . .| 6 | 9-93) -.|5 3 f 
000} 5 |15Sept.| 8 lOttoman, Limited. . . «| .5 74 | ++ (5 © 
750,000 29Sept.| 10 |Rio de Janeiro, Limited, .| 20| — Ie 90 
000} 10 |18 Oct.| 10 |gan Paulo, Limited . . {| 10 |144—154) .. |6 21 
500,000/Stck.| 27 Aug. | 154 |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 |297 | 6 07 
1,850,000} | y, | 12 Do. B do. | 100 /236—241-2 4 © 
125,750) 5, 18 Do, do, | 100 |255—265, «+ 41 9 
1000) 9» c.| 5 Do. _ 5p.0.Deb,Stk,| 100 |129—182) .. |8 18 | 
60,000 16 Sept.| 11 Tottenham & Eam'ntn, Orig.| 5 |10g—11 | «- {5 
WATER COMPANIES, | 61 
714,957 |Stck.| 80 Dec. Chelsea, Ordinary . . . +| 100 \226—230 .. |8 10 | 
1,720,560) Stck.| 80 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary . «| 100 |188—193 -2 | 4 
700,000} 50 |80Dec.| 94 |Grand Junction . . . +| 650 116—121 - $8 18 | 
708,000 Stek.|12Nov./ 10 |Kent . . . « » » « +| 100 |248--253\-2 (8 Fe 
1,048,800| 100 |80 Dec. Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 |217—221|—1 Bb 1 
406,200) 1 ” 7 Do.  T4p.c.max. . .| 100 |180—185,—94/4 96 
150,000) Stck./29Sept.| 4 Do. 4p. c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |/113—115| .. a1 
600,000; 100 |12 Aug.| 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 1s Bog 
1,000,000 27Jan.| 4 . p. c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |112-115*) «- y 5 
742,300/Stck./15 Dec.| 6 |S’thwk &V’xhall,10p.c. max.| 100 |154—159) -- £7] 5 
126,500) 1 ” 6 5 7ap.c. do, | 100 150—155) 3 4 61 
1,166,066 /Stek.|15 Dec.| 11 |West Middlesex . , . «| 100 |248—253 “4 
| *Ex div.!_ | 
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Warer SUPPLY AT THE East Env.—At the last meeting of the Vestry of 
St. George’s-in-the-East, a letter was received from the East London Water 
in regard to a complaint recently made that the water was 


The Company explained that they had taken th 


poin 


inconvenience it caused in case of fire. 


fire there was no water available for half-an-hour. 
constant service was a delusion, and asserted that the inhabitants 
were really worse off now than they were under the old system. The Clerk 
was instructed to write to the Company and protest against the water 


supposed 


being turned off from the houses in question. 


Exmmrtion or Gas APPLIANCES IN Betrast.—The exhibition of gas 
appliances which the Belfast Corporation Gas Committee have been 
arranging in their new stove warehouse in the Ormeau Road was opened 
on Monday last week by the Chairman of the Committee (Sir John 
Preston, J.P.), in the presence of a numerous company, among whom was 
Mr. J. Stelfox, the}Corporation Gas Manager. Sir John delivered a short 
address on the desirability of the inhabitants adopting gas cooking, not 
oly for their own benefit, but for the good of the gas un 
city, by utilizing the plant to the fullest extent. He said the Gas Com- 
mittee had thought it desirable to give the public every opportunity of 
being informed in reference to this matter, and had, therefore, retained 
the services of Mrs. Thwaites, of Liverpool, who was well known as a suc- 
cessful exponent of the art of cooking by gas. They had also arranged 
with two eminent firms of stove-makers for the supply of their goods— 

i T. Fletcher, of Warrington, and Messrs. 
Thwaites was there to speak for herself, and he was 


viz, Mr. 
Birmingham. Mrs. 


sure would be able to afford a large amount of information. 
the object would be one of great advantage to the ratepayers of Belfast. 
He then introduced Mrs. Thwaites, who delivered a very interesting and 
practical lecture, which was listened to with close attention. Other lec- 
tures were given three times each day during the past week ; and they will 
be continued this week. The warehouse is lighted by Messrs. W. Sugg 
and Co.’s “ Cromartie” lamps, which illuminate it effectively. The exhi- 
bition has been visited by a large number of people, and promises to be 


very successful. 


pee y shut off from certain houses at an 4 


uence of the quantity of water that was wasted. 
ted out the danger this was to the neighbourhood, as well as the 
Mr. Willey said that at a recent 


hour in Hncipalle 
course prin in 
Mr. Bo k 


Mr. Watts said the 
and the whole 400 feet 


ertaking of the 
tion was 15,500; now it 


wanting in their duty, 


It was pro 
. Wright and Co., of | to contain 
He trusted ~ ~~: ; 

the projec supply 
Solicitor, then ex fan 
obtained. Mr. E. 





GarnssonovcH Water Suppiy.—After sinking to a depth of 720 feet, 
water has been discovered in the artesian well at Gainsborough. Sanction 
was obtained from the Local Government Board to borrow £2000 for the 
work ; and prior to the discovery of water the Local Board made a further 
application for a loan of £2000 in addition to the first sum, though it is 

robable the whole of the latter amount will not be used. The water was 
ound to be remarkably pure, soft, and clear, considering that it passed 
through 400 feet of marl without tubes, and shows that it is devoid of 
saline admixture. The contractor at once commenced inserting tubes; 


will be completed down to the sandstone, when 


the boring will be commenced with a 104-inch bar into the heart of this 
formation, in order to ensure a pe 
carry out a system of water supply for the town as soon as practicable. 
Tue Newport (Mon.) Water Company aNp THEIR Bitt.—An extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Newport (Mon.) Water Company was held last 
Wednesday—Mr. J. Lawrence in the chair—to obtain the consent of the 
pevgeiier the Company’s Bill, by which itis intended to raise £150,000 
of additional capital, and to construct new reservoirs at Llanvaches. 
Chairman said that although the amount of new capital might seem 
large, it was justified by the great increase in the population of 
In the year 1846, when the Company commenced operations, the —— 


tual supply. Steps will be taken to 


The 
ewport. 


was close upon 60,000. The Directors had given 


the matter anxious consideration ; and whilst admitting that the present 
supply was sufficient for what was now needed, thought they would be 


considering the probable rate of increase in the 


number of the inhabitants, if they did not take measures to augment it. 
sed that the reservoirs at Llanvaches should be constructed 
to 300 million gallons of water, and that the supply would 
be derived from springs in the forest of Wentwood. 
wishes of the Risca Local Board, the Directors had abandoned the part of 
that district. Mr. E. Lawrence, the Company's 
ned to the meeting the new powers sought to be 
rove put a question as to the action of the Corporation. 
The Chairman said there was nothin 
purchase between the Corporation and the Company. 
the Corporation could have managed the works more economically than 
had been done by the Company; and doubtless the Corporation would 
readily perceive this. A resolution to promote the Bill was passed. 


In deference to the 


as yet in the shape of a treaty for 
e did not think 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAU 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
Avpress Fo® TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 


the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
C6., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 





GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e., &e, 


Gwynne & Co.'s New Cata- 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at = 
the above Address, ‘ 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and B: 






















STER 


a % 


S AND ENGINES. 


Can be made, when desired, 
on their New Patent princi- 
ple, to pass Gas without the 


slightest oscillation or varia- 
tion in pressure. No other 
Maker can do this. 














OXIDE OF IRON. 
Y et Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
enson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
—_ no intermediate profits between them and 

jumer. 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


Bireet, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’Nert1, 
Managing Director. 


NDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 

attention to the above announcement, and requests 

that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


CANNEL OOAL, &c. . 
JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 
Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
ones soernis CANNELS; also -CLAY 
DS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 








No, 80, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND." 





A GENTLEMAN, having spare cash, 
and well known to Gas and Managers 
(80 as to be able to introduce orders), desires to open 
Communications with a STOURBRIDGE FIRM of 
and Fire-Brick Makers, with a view to a 
PARTNERSHIP, 
Particulars (from + ~* only) may be addressed, 
in the first instance, to No. 1478, care of Mr, King, 
Ui, Bolt Court, FLeET STREET, B.O, 





piMMis & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 


Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also perigee | = BRICKS, to stand great heate. 


y WRIE AND Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, B.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘* Erewat, Lonpon.” 
At=* WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
Mrutzane Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 

(Tele hic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON."} 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Ap tus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 


Gau &o., &o. 
*,* See Advertisement 5 Page Ill. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 








WANTED, a situation as Assistant or 


WORKS FOREMAN. Scientifically trained as | G 
tsman 


Engineer and Chemist for six years and Draugh 
eight years. Used a Works es Carbonizing, Puri- 
fication, Tes' General Repairs. 

‘Address me Ae care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, B.C. 

TO GAS COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS, AND 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
WANTED, an engagement as Manager. 

The Advertiser has had a large and varied expe- 


i and Foreign) in the General Management, 
yw es mg and Remodelling of Gas-Works, and the 


econo! 5 ——s Good Socteecats 
tsman, an echanical Engineer. peak 
a Port » and Italian, Satisfactory testi- 
nials an erences, 
address No. 1 care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fiext §rTReet, £0, 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, NeweaTe Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


WANTED, by a young Man (total ab- 
stainer), a situation in a Country Gas-Works. 
Can lay Mains, Services, Fix Meters, and do Gas-Fitting. 
Is u to Engines and Exhausters. ; 
Apply, by letter, to No. 1464, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Viase Street, E.C. 


SITUATION wanted by a Practical 
rate. 








GAS-FITTER. Good references. Wages mode- 


Address J. B., care of Housekeeper, 424, Noble Street, 
resham Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





FOREMAN WANTED. . 
WVANTED, a Working Foreman in a 
medium-sized Gas-Works, Good cottage, fuel, 
and light provided. ‘ : 
Apply, giving experience, age, and copies of testi- 
monials, and stating wages required, to No. 1475, care of 
| Mr. , 11, Bolt Court, Freer Street, B.C, 
| "Jan. 27, 1887. 





ws TED, immediately, a Working 
MANAGER for a country Gas- Works, making 
about 5 millions per annum. Must bea total abstainer, 
and competent to lay Mains, Services, fix Meters, &c. 
Help given in the Retort-House. 

A ag testimonials), stating wages required, &c, 
toc, » Trinity Villa, WBRIDGE, 
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WANTED a first-class Carbonizing 
FOREMAN at a Works making 8 millions per 
day. None but those with a long experience in large 
works need apply. 
Address No. 1476, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 


RAUGHTSMAN, first-rate, wanted at 
the Reading Gas-Works. One used to the Con- 
struction of modern Gas-Works. Must be thoroughly 
good at Quantities, Estimates, Strains, Level , &e. 
Apply at once, stating age, qualifications, and salary 
required, with any other particulars, to Mr. Epwarp 
Baker, the Company’s Engi Gas- Works, Rzeapine. 
“ a will be considered as confidential, 
le le 











SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is gone adapted for making White 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
pay ny at highest market prices, or contracts for 

e 


year. 
For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


F OR SALE—by Saml. While (late 

Ashmore & While), 60, Queen Victoria Street 
London, E.C.—_TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 70 ft. dia., 
36 feet deep. Two TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERX in 
Belgium), 80 ft. dia., 204 ft.deep. One 50 ft. dia., 20 ft. 
deep. Two 50 ft. dia., 18 ft. deep. Two abt. 35 ft. dia., 
14 ft. deep., and two 30 ft. dia., 10ft.deep. SINGLE 
GASHOLDER. 

The above Holders are in good condition; but should 
it be found necessary, new sheets, or other parts, could 
be put in when erecting. 

PURIFIERS complete, various sizes, from 6 ft. square 
to 24 ft. square. SCRUBBERS, Condensers, Boilers, 
Mouthpieces, Ascension-Pipes, and Hydraulic Mains. 
STATION GOVERNORS, 8 in., 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 
16 in., 16 in, and 2%4in, EXHAUSTERS, and Engines 
and Exhausters combined, to 
to 60,000 cubic feet per hour. 
4 to 25 horse power. “ 
} to 16 horse power. 

r 





from 2000 cubic feet 

TEAM-ENGINES from 
'O” GAS-ENGINES from 
STATION METERS to pass 

‘om 8000 to 40,000 cubic feet per hour. DONKIN’S 
FLANGED GAS-VALVES, 4 in. to 26 in. 

S. W. undertakes the Removing and Refixing of the 
above complete. 

Gas Companies having disused Ironwork Gas Plant 
to dispose of are invited to send lowest price, with 
particulars, to the above address. 

*,* See first issue in every month for this list. 





*,* Spent Oxide purchased or exchanged. 





RE JOHN BETHELL AND CO. 


TAR DISTILLERY FOR SALE. 
HE Trustee is instructed to offer for 
SALE, by Private Contract, the LEASEHOLD 
LAND and old-established TAR-WORKS of the above 
firm, situate in the sh of West Bromwich. 

The Land comprises about 3 acres, and is held from 
the Birmingham Boal Company on a lease of which the 
unexpired term is about 67 years, at an annual rental 
of £121. It has a frontage to the Birmingham Canal 
——— of 468 feet, and a private basin for loading 
and discharging boats. 

There are twelve Tar and Oil Stills, fitted with Con- 
densers and Receivers complete. 

The storeage capacity for tar and oil, &c., amounts to 
about 500,000 gallons. 

The whole of the plant is in first-rate working order. 

Orders to view, and further culars, can be had of 
Mr. H. BisHop (of the firm of Turquand, Youngs, Weise, 
en and Clarke), the Trustzz, 41, Coleman Street, 

ondon. 

Tenders should be sent to the Trustee not later than 
the 5th of February. 





BOROUGH OF BURY. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT) , 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
. of Bury are Bp to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of RETORTS and FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 

Forms of tender and other information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. W. Woodward, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Bury. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Retorts, &c.,” 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, on or before Wednes- 
day. the 9th day of February next. 

he Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Sep. J. THorp, Town Clerk. 
Corporation Offices, Bury. 





ROSSENDALE UNION GAS COMPANY. 


TO ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 


HE Directors of the Rossendale Union 
Gas Cums are repens’ to receive TENDERS 

for the CAST-IRON COLUMNS, MAIN and SECOND- 
ARY GIRDERS, &c., and WROUGHT-IR ROOFS 
req in the erection of a PURIFYING-HOUSE. 
Also for four CAST-IRON PURIFIERS, 30 feet by 
25 feet, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Wood Sieves, Centre- 


Valve, Connections, and Lifting A atus. 
The dra and ications may be seen at the 
Company’s Office, Cloughfold, and at the Office of Mr. 


Thomas Newb g, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, Man- 
chester, on and after the 5th inst. Copies of quantities 
and form of tender may be obtained from the latter on 
pegment of one guinea. 
ed tenders, endorsed “ Purifying-House, Contract 
No. 2,” to be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
y, and delivered to me not later than Twelve o’clock 
oon on Thursday, the 17th inst. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
James Rivey, 
Secretary and Manager, 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


NO®rICE is hereby given that a Half- 
YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors in this wer will be held at this 
Office on day, the 1lth day of February next, at 
Twelve o’clock (Noon) precisely, to transact the usual 
business, including the declaration of a Dividend for 
the Half Year ending on the 81st day of December last; 
and to elect Directors and Auditors in the place of those 
who will at such meeting go out of office in compliance 
with the Company’s — +o Schemes of Amalgamation. 

y order, 

Joun ORWELL PHILLIPS, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
Chief Office, Horseferry Road, Westminster, 8.W., 
Jan. 26, 1887. 


WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


CO. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the next 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 

Proprietors of the above Company will be held at the 
Corapany’s Offices, North Street, Wandsworth, on 
Thursday, the 24th of February next, at Five o’clock 
in the evenin D mar yg for the —— of the declara- 
tion of a Dividend, the election an ation of 
Directors and Auditors, and the transaction of the 
Generul Business of the Company. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 11th till 
the 24th of February, both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
W. Cromarty, Secretary. 
Offices, North Street, Wandsworth, 
Jan. 31, 1887. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


£50,000 Five ps Cent. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
STOCK of the above Company, 
PRESENTING AN INVESTMENT OF THE SOUNDEST 
DEscRIPTION. 


R. G. A. WILKINSON is instructed 

by the Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas 

Company to Sell by Auction, at the Mart, on Monday, 

Feb. 14, at Two precisely, in numerous Lots, £50,000 of 

Five per Cent. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK 
in the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

The district supplied by the Company comprises 
nearly the whole of the South of London from Wands- 
worth to Plumstead Marshes; and the demand has so 
much increased that the supply of gas has been nearly 
doubled within the last ten years. 

Particulars may be had of Frank Bush, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Company, 7094, Old Kent Road; of Messrs. 
JouNson, Bupp, and Jounson, Solicitors, 20, Austin 
Friars; and of Mr. G. A. Wiuxinson, Auctioneer and 
Land Agent, 7, Poultry, City. 4 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 

















TAR. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Manchester are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the Purchase and Removal of the TAR to be 
produced at their Bradford Road Gas-Works during a 
period of One or more —— commencing at Noon on 
the 8lst day of March, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 

highest or any tender. 

ed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Tar,” must be 
delivered at the Offices of the Gas De; ent, Town 
Hall, on or before Monday, the 14th day of February 
next. 

Forms of tender and other particulars may be ob- 
tained on application, in writing, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Jos. Heron, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Jan. 7, 1887. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME- W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventorsin the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT- 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost,&c.,su prea aeneey bey 
— to the Advertiser, 22, Great,George Street, 

ESTMINSTER. 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 Eacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT). 











Rollers, making 


New Design, with two Cuttin 
pattern. 


less Breeze than their o 


GEORGE WALLER & CO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 
PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 











For particulars, #c., apply to 


J. BARTLE & CO.,, 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 





Gas Office, Cloughfold, Feb, 1, 1887, 


LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





Corrected Advertisement.} 


THE WENHAM COMPANY, Limrrpy 


With reference to the Advertisement of Mesa. 5 
Chandler and Sons, in the “Journal of Gas ‘ 
of Jan. 18, the Wenham Company, Limited, beg 
refer to the annexed letter from their Patent Agent. 

47, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, WC., 


Jan, 
THE WENHAM COMPANY, Lantern)” 28%. 


Urrer OGLE STREET, FiTzRoy Square, W. 
- ™ ee Ad Chandler, 
ear Sirs,—The Advertisement to which yo 
in the JournnaL or Gas LicHTING of the Teh me 
quite a perversion of the facts of the case, 
Messrs. Chandler applied for a Patent for 4 complety 

Lamp ; their Complete Specification clai ing separate! 
the lamp and a burner. This application your Com, 
pany opposed ; and, at the Hearing before the Com: 
troller of Patents, the Applicants’ Counsel (aban nd 
the claim for the lamp as a whole) stated that the 
thing which they desired to protect was a burner, lens 
ordinary Argand burner, in which the gas issued in 
vertical and upward direction. But the Comptrole 
stated that Messrs. Chandler's Epesifieation did not, ip 
his opinion, sufficiently bear out that statement; bath, 
added that if the invention were limited to such a by. 
ner as that above referred to, then the applicants would 
be entitled to their patent (so limited). The Comptroller 
refused to seal a Patent to Messrs. Chandler upon thy 
Specification in its then existing form ; but stated that 
the Specification were amended, so as to make it Claim 
only a burner in which the gas issued from holes at th. 
top so as to cause the gas to meet the air “end on," hy 
would seal a patent to them for thatinvention, ' 

_ Your Company opposed Messrs. Chandler's applica. 
tion, not because their Patent, if allowed as originally 
claimed, would give them any right to imitate your 
lamps, but in order to prevent their getting a Pate 
for a lamp, which might lead your customers wrongly 
to believe that Messrs. Chandler had acquired som 
_ Py {the Wena une, lamp they claimed, The 
object o e Wenham Company’s opposition 
therefore, altogether successfal. oe ey 

I entered the Appeal simply to put you in as goo 
position as possible, in case Messrs. Chandler appealed, 
as I expected they would do; but as they did not so do, 
I immediately withdrew your Appeal, as your Couns: 
considered the object of the opposition had bee 
attained. 

I may add that Messrs. Chandler’s Patent is not 
sealed, and will not be sealed until the amended 
Specification has been submitted to my Firm on your 


behalf.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
T HE best quality of Irish Bog Ore 
shipped direct from the Donegal Estates of the 
Earl of Leitrim, Wybrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other 
proprietors, to any British or foreign port, under careful 
supervision ; and can be delivered to any Gas-Works, 
Sole Representative: A. C. FRASER 
(Late Gas Manager, Bolton), 
Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, Mancnester, 


ARMSTRONG’S 


PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light, 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Caniles 
are made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 








48, MancaestTer Street, Gray’s Inn Roap, W.C. 


*SILICA# 


GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &. 


SUPPLIED FROM 


PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 


D. HULETT & 00, 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTINGS. 
CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 


GAS GLOBES, éc.; 
STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 
IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS; 
PRESSURE GAUGES; 
GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 
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rhe Subscription Lists will be opened on Tuesday, the 4st, and will close on or before Wednesday, the 2nd of February, 1887. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


CITY OF WINNIPEG GAS. 


Issue of 6 per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures. 


Messrs. ROBERT A. M‘LEAN & Co. will receive applications on Tuesday, Feb. 1, 1887, at their 
Offices, No. 1, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., for 


620 First Mortgage 6 per Cent. Debentures of £100 each, 
PAYABLE TO BEARER, OF 


The Manitoba Electric and Gaslight Company of Canada 


(The Sole Supplier of Gas and Electric Light in the City of Winnipeg, the Capital of Manitoba, Canada). 


ISSUE PRICE, £103 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE :. £5 per Cent. on Application; £28 per Cent. on Allotment; £35 per Cent. on Feb. 15, 
1887; £35 per Cent. on March 1, 1887—total, £103. 

Coupons for interest are attached, payable half yearly in London, on the lst of January and the Ist of July in each 
year. The first Coupon (which will be for the full amount of £3) will be payable on the lst of July, 1887. Principal 
and interest are free of all Canadian Taxes. ; 

The principal amount of the Debentures will be repayable in London on the lst of January, 1907; but power 
has been reserved by the Company to redeem them sooner at the price of £110 for every £100 Debenture by giving 
six months’ notice. 

The Debentures are secured by a first Mortgage of the whole of the Real and Personal Estate, present and future, 
of the Company, taken in names of the following 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE-HOLDERS: 
ROBERT ALLAN M‘LEAN, Eszg., F.C.A. (Messrs. Rosert A. M‘Lean & Co.), 1, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
DUNCAN MACARTHUR, Eso., President of the Commercial Bank of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
LIONEL RICHARD CAVENDISH BOYLE, Ese. (Messrs. Boviz, Campsett, Buxton, & Co.), 80, Lombard St., London, E.C. 






























The Company was incorporated by Special Acts of Parliament in 1880 and 1881, which secure to it the exclusive perio of supplying Gas in the 
City of Winnipeg for the next 12 years from 1886 unfettered by restriction of price. The Company also is the sole supplier of Electric Light in the City ; 
and its present Contract with the Corporation extends to April, 1889. . ? 

e Gas is manufactured by Lowe's Patent Process, used in Chicago, Toronto, London (Ontario), and other Canadian Cities. The illuminating 
er given — aegnnys Gas is certified by the Public Gas Inspector to be equal to 214 Candles. The standard required by the Canadian 
vernment is andles. 

Winnipeg is the “ Chicago of Canada.” It is the central City of the Dominion, on the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The Province 
of Manitoba (of which it is the Capital) occupies 123,200 square miles—an area larger than Great Britain—of the most fertile land on the American 
Continent. mage | seven lines of railway converge in the City, and an eighth is in course of construction. The population in 1871 was 241. In 181 it 
was 7985. Now, only five years later, it is estimated at 27,000 to 30,000, and is thus described in 


THE TIMES of Oct. 8 last: 


“The flourishing city of Winnipeg, which got its present name upon incorpora- | Assiniboine and its beautiful shores, have attracted villas, where the wealthier 
tion as a city about 18 years ago, is built on the prairie at the confluence of the Red | citizens have made their residences. I was surprised to see such an elaborate and 
and Assiniboine rivers, 90 miles north of the United States boundary. . . . The | active town so far away from the sea-board; and at the rate the new building is 
nain street of the city is now a fine avenue of 182 feet width, well-paved with wood, | going on, and the older wooden buildings are wy — by newer structures of 
and having wide sidewalks bordered with very good yy some of which are white brick and stone, both plentifully produced in the neighbourhood, Winnipeg 
lofty and imposing architectural structures. . . . The Hudson Bay Company | will before long become one of the most attractive Canadian cities. The busy 
has erected a row of splendid stores and offices along the street in which its large | industry, push, and nervous activity of the people are much like that shown in an 
business, reaching an aggregate of £200,000 annually for this place alone, is now | American town. Everybody is busy and on the qui vive to make money, and fabulous 
carried ou. These stores cover much surface, and have connected with themagrain | fortunes have been made here on the great advance in the pricesof lands. . . . 
elevator and shipping piers on the river. . . . Around this great store-house, | There are five churches that have cost 50,000 dols. to 100,000 dols. apiece, and two 
but with many interests having no connection with the Hudson Bay Company, this | colleges which are amply enéowed foundations, with hospitals and other public 
rapidly as city of 27,000 to 30,000 people has been gathered in a few years, buildings. The numerous large and attractive shops show trading to be brisk, for 

. « The federal, provincial, and city Governments are ively represented | they are filled with most varied assortments of the newest goods, and the ladies 
by very fine buildings, two of them, the Government Post ce and the City Hall wear the latest Paris fashions. The Manitoba Club is an extensive and complete 
( te new structures of high architectural merit), being now almost completed. | establishment, modelled after the best London standard, and furnishing a good 
The Parliament House is another fine building, adjoining which the provincial | dinner, with two joints and every variety of vegetables, for half-a-crown, 80 aay 
Governor has a comfortable residence. All the leading Canadian banks have | can food be obtained. Such is this wonderful interior Canadian city, wh 
talainne imposing offices in Winnipeg, and there are many stores and other | has suddenly grown up, almost like a product of Aladdin’s lamp, on the fertile 

of impressive appearance; whilst the suburbs, particularly along the prairie.” 

__ Mr. Rosert A. M‘Lean, of No. 1, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., Chartered Accountant, has investigated, on the spot, the Company's 
position, and thus reports— 

“Thave examined, in Winnipeg, the Accounts of the Company for the two complete years of its operations to July, 1885, and July, 1886, respectively. 
“The sales of Gas for the first year were. -. + + + + + « «+ 17,065,825 feet for 28,008 dols. 





“and forthe second year » + + + + «© «© «© «+ «+ « + 6,281,800 , , 823,715 , 

“Increase Lo CURE we 0 ME eee es se) (+ . RRR: eee oe at per ee, 
“The net Revenue from Gas alone for the first year was. - - + + + + + + «+ 11,954 dols. 
. good yerwes - - + + + + © «© « WM» 


4 Being an increase of 29 per cent. per annum. 

“The Company has since added to its operations the supply of Electric Light. It now illuminates the streets by electricity from 36 elevated standards, 
and also supplies it to several private consumers. The demand for both Gas and Electric Light in the City is much in excess of the present power 
of supply. To meet the demand a great extension of the Company's mains and plant is needed. The present issue of Debentures will enable the Company 
to make the required extensions, and largely to increase its annual revenue. (Signed) ROBT. A. M‘LEAN, F.C.A. 

The authorized Share Capital of the Company is $500,000; the amount issued and fully paid up, $200,000. _ : 
— = attached to securities of the Clty at Winnipeg now held in this country is shown by the following quotations from the London Stock 
nge Official List :— 
City of Winnipeg 6 per cent. Ponts. redeemable 1894, stand at £111. 
Do. 


» 9» Debentures ,, 1907, £116. 

Do. 5 ” 9, ” ” 1914 ” ” £110. : 
List: The values to which the Debentures of other Gas Companies have risen are shown by the following prices, also quoted from the London Share 
Commercial 43 per cent. Debenture Stock . stand at =_ 


The Gaslight and Coke Company 6 per cent. Debenture Stock . ‘ . . ” 
Metropolitan of Melbourne 6 per cent. Debentures, redeemable 1908 . ° é ‘ me £111. 
South Metropolitan 5 per cent. Debenture Stock . . ° ° ° ° . . 
Where no Allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. A 3 
Prospectuses and Forms of Apelics ion may be obtained at Messrs. Rosent A. M‘Lzan & Co.’s Offices, where the Acts of Parliament, Deed of 
Mortgage, and other documents may be seen. > 
1, QuzzNn Vicrornma Street, Loxvon, E.C., Jan. 29, 1887. 


” £181, 
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DEVICES FOR 


GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK: TABLES {GAS ILLUMINATIONS 


Gas Values, Discounts, IN CELEBRATION OF THE 


Tables, Rules, and Useful Information} Dividends, and JUBILEE YE AR 


FOR Weights and Measures, 


GAS ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, FOR USE IN ov ws 
AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN THE . GAS OFFICES. (REIGN OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJEsty 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS.% msosixexn rnow sun Sxcoxn i j 
The Fourth Edition of this Standard Work is much improved ) = EDITION OF : Queen Victor la. 


and enlarged. Many additional Tables are given, a considerable 73 ee) - 
amount of Original Matter is introduced, and the Text is Illus. Newbigging’s (WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PRODUCTION op 























trated by 113 Engravings. G as M an age r ’s COLOURED FIRES, &c. 
} 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., Handbook.” By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, CE, 
MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Limp Cloth; ‘ 
Morocco, gilt ; Price 12s., free by post. ; Price 2s., free by post. Price 5s. 6d. cloth, gilt; 7s. 6d. imp Russia, 





LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


GEORGE WALLER « CO., 


GAS AWVD HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


MAKERS OF GAS PLANT FOR OVER 40 YEARS, 








WALLER’S PATENT FOUR AND THREE BLADE GAS EXHAUSTERS. Nearly 100 in use. Exhausters altered 
to this plan to pass 30 to 50 per cent. increase. 


WALLER’S ImpROVED BEALE EXHAUSTER. In use at over 300 Works. 


WALLER’S PATENT COMPENSATING GOVERNOR for Steam Throttle-Valves. The only one that Regulates the 
Speed of Engine with Varying Make of Gas. 


WALLER & BOX’S PATENT PHENIX WASHER-SCRUBBER. All Ammonia Extracted; no Back Pressure; most 
Efficient; Low Cost. 


WALLER’S PATENT QUICK-OPENING GAS-VALVE. Perfectly Tight; Opens with Half Turn of Handle. Price 
from 7s. 6d. per inch. 


WALLER’S PATENT RETORT-VALVE can be used as “Dip” or “Anti-Dip.” Works well with High Heats; Never 
Sticks; Simple in Action. 


WALLER’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC-MAIN VALVES, with Index to show “Seal.” 
WALLER’S IMPROVED SELF-ACTING BYE-PASS VALVE, with Relieving Lever. 





ENGINES, BOILERS, PURIFIERS, AND LIFTING GEAR. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS (WITH MANN’S OR OTHER DISTRIBUTORS), 


ROOFS, GIRDERS, TANKS, COAL-LIFTING MACHINERY, RETORT-HOUSE FITTINGS, TOOLS, AND GAS-WORKS SUNDRIES. 





SEE PREVIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PRICES AND ILLUSTRATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E; and STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
BVO OPE GALAN LM LAER ELA 
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J Li, ROBUS’ IMPROVED 


_--— | ;RETORT SETTINGS & FURNACES 


LIZZIE FOR COKE, TAR, OR BREEZE. 
“ly ‘GD aM SOLE ERECTORS AND SETTERS: 


J. & H. ROBUS, Contractors, 


37, WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C. 
Estimates, with full Particulars and References, forwarded for 


AG ee 2 ERECTING GAS & WATER WORKS COMPLETE 
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_ BUILDING. NEW RETORT BENCHES, 


AL 


a MAIN-LAYING, GASHOLDER ‘TANKS, AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 
Retort Setters, Fitters, and Main Layers sent to all parts of the World. 


Works and Stores: LOWER SYDENHAM and. HORLEY. 
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AUG. KLONNE, 


* DORTMUND, GERMANY + 


GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, 





Gasholders Column Washers 
and Tanks, and Scrubbers, 
Regenerative er  : 
Retort Furnaces, 
Bridges, 





Condensers, Girders, &c. 


AND UNDERTAKES THE 


ERECTION OR REMODELLING OF GAS-WORKS. 





ESTIMATES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


AUG. KLONNE, DORTMUND, GERMANY. 


5 —OHNBENT & SON, © pihaereanl 








BELL BARN ROAD, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS. 
Hunt's Patent Compensating Gas-Meter. ' 
Station Meters & Governors. Re = 


Official Cest-Meters, 


LAMP METERS & GOVERNORS. 
TEST HOLDERS. 
PRESSURE GAUGES. 


LAMPS and Every Requisite for Public Lighting. 


WH 
MAN | 


| s) i | 





BRADBEAR’S 


Improved Patent Gas-Engine Governor, 


Which effectually prevents Oscillation of Gas in 
#7 Mains supplying Gas-Engines. 
Prices and Testimonials on Application. 


at 





ia RTER Ti ait eailit dation ad TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ith a PARRA. 8 itis ne st 
RDINARY METER. GASMETERS, BIRMINGHAM. HUNT'S COMPENSATOR. 


— ———a 
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SULPHURIC ACID. 


THE PHOSPHO GUANO COMPy., Ltd., 
SEACOMBE, CHESHIRE. 
nvite inquiries for SULPHURIC ACID, which they 
can sell at a low price. 








PATENT 


ARTIFICIAL PEROXIDE OF IRON, 
LUX MASS, 


IN USE AT 


BERLIN, VIENNA, 
PARIS, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
BUCHAREST, &c., &c. 





FRIEDRICH LUX, 
142, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, w. 





THE 


“ SYPHON” 


(REGISTERED TITLE) 
(CLARK’S PATENT) 


GAS HEATING 
SToveEeS. 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. 
No smoke. No smell. No dirt 
or trouble. No danger. All 
sulphurous vapours are con- 
densed inside the Stoves, and 
— off as a liquid into tray 

neath. The ONLY SAFE 
Stoves for use in Hospitals, 
Sick Chambers, Greenbouses, 
Bed-rooms, Halls, Shops, 
_— Churches, Schools, 


c. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Price Lists anp TERMS 
ON APPLICATION TO 


S. CLARK & CO., 


PATENTEES, 


Late Hyerentc HEATING AND Licutine Co., Limirep), 


PARK ST. WORKS, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


KORTING BROS., 


ll, PANCRAS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











Take Hot Water. 


PATENT 
UNIVERSAL 
INJECTORS. 





————_ 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPAny 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


APORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY, 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 
BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME 
GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE, Bs 


This Cement and Line has been and is now being used very extensively; 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchesie, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


100, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, yw & ~ 
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MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, mec 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
EsTaBLisHED 1807. Rei 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES, 

‘ TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. Co 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR Lamps 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1887. 


THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


Tue Directors’ half-yearly report and statement of accounts 
of The Gaslight and Coke Company have been issued, and 
€ general meeting at which they will be considered is to 

' be held next Friday. It may be confessed at once that, in 





common with many others whose business it is to watch the 
progress of the great national industry of which The Gaslight 
and Coke Company's undertaking is very often cited as the 
typical representative, we have awaited the publication of 
these accounts with more than ordinary interest. The reason 
for this is not far to seek or difficult to explain. It is in part 
of a general, and in part of a particular nature. Gas supply 
throughout the United Kingdom is a well-ordered business, in 
a commercial sense. The conditions that affect the prosperity 
of Gas Companies are well understood; and in many respects 
what affects one affects all. Trade depression, for example, 
and the shattered state of the residuals market, make all 
gas manufacturers feel their kinship; and though these influ- 
ences are shown in the fortunes of the smallest as well as the 
largest concerns, it is but natural that they should strike an 
observer more impressively the greater the scale upon which 
they operate. Hence the expectation with which many turn 
so the published transactions of the largest Gas Company in 
the world. If The Gaslight and Coke Company are represen- 
tative, however, of gas supply in the abstract, they have also 
a more particular aspect in which their doings are to be 
viewed. They are only a trading corporation after all, sub- 
ject to influences the same in kind as other traders. They 
have their internal troubles and weaknesses. Great as their 
concerns are, they are not superior to the effects of good or 
bad management ; and if their system of administration, and 
its results, are more keenly criticized than in the case of 
others, this is one of the penalties they have to pay for great- 
ness. Nay, more; the principle of union in gas supply is, in 
their case, upon trial. If they can show that great concerns 
can be better managed than others which might be named as 
representing a different idea, they will supply the best argu- 
ment in favour of the unity of all the London gas service 
under one administration, either private or public ; but if, on 
the other hand, their example points in the opposite direction, 
people will reasonably think that aggregation has already 
gone quite far enough. We have now to see what additional 
evidence upon this unsettled question is to be found in the 
statements which have just been submitted for public exami- 
nation and comment. 

In endeayouring to find an answer to the inquiry, How 
have the Company prospered during the past half year? we 
find ourselves at the outset confronted with the important 
fact that the Directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
after the rate of 12 per cent. per annum upon the Company’s 
ordinary stock, which is the same rate as before; and that 
this will leave a balance of £55,851 to be carried forward. A 
fact of this kind is, on the face of it, reassuring ; and many of 
the Company's shareholders will think there is no need to 
inquire further into the circumstances of the undertaking, 
because they will be prone to believe that careful Directors 
of a non-speculative concern could never recommend such a 
division of profits without ample present and future justi- 
fication. We should be very loth to advance anything that 
might tend to shake the faith of investors in the wisdom, 
to say nothing of the good faith, of Gas Directors in 
general, and of the Court of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany in particular. At the same time it is necessary to 
speak plainly upon occasion; and therefore a fortnight ago, 
as soon as the principal figures of the past year’s working 
were declared, we pointed out the existence of a qualifying 
consideration which might slightly abate the contentment of 
proprietors with their actual dividend—this being the fact that 
the payment of the dividend for the last half year took more 
out of the undivided balance than it left in. Unless a change 
of circumstances should come about before Midsummer, it 
appears tolerably clear the dividend can only be maintained 
at its present rate by drawing upon the invested reserve. We 
did no more than direct attention to truths which were 
sufficiently patent to any proprietor not content with the 
‘‘ open your mouth and shut your eyes” attitude, in the hope 
that when the Directors’ report appeared it would to some 
extent explain the circumstances, or afford an indication that 
the facts would be dealt with in a proper way by the Governor 
(Colonel Makins, M.P.) at the meeting. This latter may still 
be intended; but it must be admitted that the curt report is 
disappointing in this respect. Before the accounts appeared, 
it was impossible to say whether the condition of the under- 
taking was better or worse than might be understood by the 
bare intimation that the earnings for the past six months had 
fallen short of the dividend by £63,610. We would not be 
misunderstood upon this point. It may be perfectly right and 
proper, from the Directors’ point of view, that an undivided 
cash reserve which stood five years ago at £189,459 should 
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now be diminished to £55,851 ; and especially that the diminu- 
tion should have been made at the rate of nearly £80,000 for 
last year alone. Apart, however, from reasons of high policy 
which the Directors may have locked up in their breasts, it is 
pardonable in any proprietor to inquire somewhat anxiously 
how far this process of absorption may be expected to go 
before the dividend suffers. The conditions which, if they 
should undergo a favourable change before Midsummer, may 
repair the damage, are, briefly, the gas consumption and the 
value of residuals. If there should be a good increase under 
these heads during the current half year, matters will look 
better when the next accounts are published. What promise 
is there of such an alteration? The present accounts show 
an almost stationary rental. To be precise, the quantity of 
gas sold shows an increase of a little more than 21 million 
cubic feet, or 0-28 per cent. over the sale for the corresponding 
half of 1885, and the rental is £835 higher. For the purpose 
of restoring the balance of revenue, manifestly something 
much better than this is required. As to residuals, they fell 
again last half year by £37,654. Even the Directors have 
given up hoping—in their reports—for better times with 
regard to residuals. In these circumstances, therefore, is it 
not justifiable to declare that the Governor must take up an 
attitude of defence at the meeting on Friday ? 

Briefly put, the position which Colonel Makins has to defend 
is this: His Company, who are in possession of the best parts 
of London, are at this moment charging a higher price for 
gas and paying a smaller dividend than either of the other 
Metropolitan Gas Companies; and these differences have 
tended during the last five years to increase rather than to 
diminish. In 1883 the Chartered price was 3s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet for ordinary gas, and that of the other Companies 
was 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. Now the rates are 3s. and 
2s. 6d.; but in coming down from 8s. 2d. to 8s., the Chartered 
Company have reduced their accumulated funds from £189,459 
to £55,851. Meanwhile the times have not been harder to 
them than to their neighbours. The other London Companies 
have maintained their ground in every respect. It is possible, 
as was said before, that all these things may be capable of satis- 
factory explanation by the Board through their official spokes- 
men ; but in the interest of the proprietors of the Chartered 
stock as well as on behalf of the wider interests at stake, it is 
necessary to advise Colonel Makins that the usual platitudes 
will not serve his turn if he wishes to prove that the great 
organization of which he is at present the head is as sound 
now as it was when the last Governor relinquished the chair. 
Does Colonel Makins think that the disproportioned charge of 
3s. per 1000 cubic feet levied by the Chartered Company over 
the best part of London will always escape the attention of the 
local authorities and others concerned? Already there have been 
mutterings of discontent from the neighbourhood of the Strand ; 
and these may presage a storm of agitation for which the two 
prices for gas occurring on the same line in the Company’s 
revenue account may furnish the pretext. That the Company 
are losing money.even at a 3s. selling price will not be accep- 
ted as an excuse; but would be ascribed to bad management 
somewhere. The executive staff of the Company is highly 
organized and efficient; and it is curious that, during 
all the time the Company have been losing money of 
late, the working of the undertaking has shown a pro- 
gressive improvement. If the efforts of the executive 
to ‘‘make both ends meet” are apparently futile, we must 
look to head-quarters for the reason why. The posi- 
tion is not satisfactory to a well-wisher of the Company. 
It is very certain that if the Chartered Company could sell 
gas at 2s. 6d. or 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet they might, if 
they could, pay a higher dividend than the other Companies 
without attracting public attention of the less desirable order. 
The first interest of the public is the price of gas, as that of 
the individual shareholder is his dividend; and if the Direc- 
tors do not expect the latter to look beyond his profits, they 
cannot wonder if the former is reckless of everything beyond 
his payments. 

Some of the statements in the Directors’ report have been 
already disposed of incidentally in the above comments. They 
ascribe the slackness of gas consumption to the ‘‘ warm and 
‘‘ bright autumn weather ;” and the fall in residuals to general 
trade depression. Then they go on to mention their lawsuits, 
and, strangely enough, confine their attention to the steam- 
roller litigation, which should not give the shareholders much 
anxiety, the cause being already essentially decided in their 
favour by the Court of Appeal. It is very curious that they 
have not a word of explanation as to their serious Chancery 
suit against the South Metropolitan Gas Company, which, one 








would be disposed to think, is far better worth mentioy; 
Perhaps, however, the Governor is specially reserving this , 
a ‘** tit-bit” for his speech. The report refers very Vaguely tg 
the parliamentary proceedings of the Metropolitan Board, the 
nature of which is left to the imagination. 

Turning to the accounts, it will be found that the tg 
receipts for gas are £1,203,059, as against £1,202,214 for th, 
corresponding period of 1885. Residuals are bad al] along 
the line. Coke has fallen from £185,784 to £170,339 ; bree, 
from £6610 to £4001; tar and products, from £34,545 i, 
£22,269 ; and ammoniacal liquor and sulphate, from £55,555 
to £48,229. On the whole, the revenue has fallen from 
£1,514,644 to £1,478,633. On the other side, there hay 
been notable economies. Coals have been reduced in egy 
from £551,129 to £503,833. Wages show an increase of 
rather more than £4000; and repairs have crept up froy 
£152,561 to £160,111. Rates and taxes have risen fron 
£64,823 to £71,155. Law charges are less; but the othe 
items do not call for comment. If times are not so prosperoy 
as they might be, the Company have managed to keep dow 
their bad debts account. Altogether, the total expendituy 
has been diminished from £1,077,056 to £1,050,470 ; but the 
balance has likewise decreased from £437,588 to £428,16) 
If it had not been for the conspicuous economy in coals, for 
which the management deserves every credit, the balance 
would have been even more sadly cut down than it is. The 
capital stands at the same figure—£10,690,900; and the 
expenditure on capital account has been further reduced 
(chiefly by depreciation allowances) to £10,228,036. The 
reason for these allowances is not clearly understood, as it js 
common belief that Gas Companies cannot depreciate their 
works and plant except when built on leasehold land. This 
notice has already extended to such a length that we cannot 
now dissect the various items of the working statements; ani 
so there is nothing more to be said respecting the gener] 
position of the Company until after the meeting. 


THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN REPORT AND ACCOUNTS, 


Tue report of the Directors and the statement of accounts of 
the past half-year’s working of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company have been issued ; and the ordinary general meeting 
is fixed for Wednesday, the 16th inst. It is not often that 
we have to comment in the same issue of the Journat upo 
the accounts of the two largest Metropolitan Gas Companies. 
But it is perhaps advantageous to take these statements 
together ; and it would be even better if the law would allow 
the Commercial Gas Company to complete the presentment 
of Metropolitan gas affairs by issuing their accounts at the 
same’ time as their neighbours. We should then perceive 
how the general conditions cited in these reports as influ- 
encing the operations to which they refer—such, for instance, 
as mild and bright weather, and trade depression—have 
affected different parts of London. Some surprise may be 
felt, under present circumstances, that the Directors of the 
South Metropolitan Company are enabled to announce a 
increase of rather more than 44 per cent. in the gas consump- 
tion in their district during the half year. For the previous 
six months the increase was after the rate of 9 per cent. 
which is acknowledged to have been abnormal; so that the 
rate of increase for the year is upwards of 64 per cent. This 
is an astonishing evidence of the elasticity of the Company's 
district, and also of the effect of the bold action of the Board 
in reducing the price of gas to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Of course the benefit of their increased gas consumption was 
to some extent neutralized by the further depression in the 
value of residuals; the only entry under this head which 
shows an increase being ammoniacal liquor. The report 
states, however, that the deficiency in this respect ‘‘ would 
‘have been greater by about £2400 had not 27 per cent. 0 
‘“‘the total make of tar been used as fuel, for which purpose 
‘‘it is worth, in comparison with coke at 6s. per chaldron, 
“14d. per gallon, while it only realizes 4d. per gallon m the 
“market.” Owing to the depreciation of residuals, the div 
dend of 18 per cent. has not been earned by the small differ- 
ence of £2686. When it is considered that in the reduction 
to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet the Directors gave up about 
£20,000 of rental for the Christmas half year, the fact that 
they have only fallen short of the full dividend by this 
sum is noteworthy. The report goes on to state that 1 
had been expected that the new East Greenwich stato? 
would have been at work this winter; but that by calling mito 
requisition every retort in all the other seven stations for 4 
period of four weeks, without a day’s intermission, the sudden 
increase of December was supplied. The pinch must have 
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ate ther one ae are | or @ = t of £2560, part payment | of deception and fraud. The mischief is personal, and must be 
‘a. This for iy 7 y reenwic 1. With regard to the work- | cured by individual effort. That this duty is imperative is 
son Me a 8, Be —— satisfactory to see that | shown also by the communication which appears in our 
Pry any 7 ey of coa carbonized has risen from 262,857 | « Correspondence” columns to-day, and which comes to us 
al to ~ 2 tons, the weight of cannel included in these totals | from an authority fully competent to bear witness—both 
= pos pote hes aecdgte 14 sey At nn ae. from the extent and the closeness of his connection with 
L nce is entry cannot be far distant. | gas en ineer — i 
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. - oo — — : condemnation of the former. | fuller knowledge may not justify. This is, however, only @ 
geben i a o be “ erstood, in cases of this nature, that | very small matter, after all. The gentlemen who may be led 
conta ron . ee dats y te spe trial, although only one of | astray will be no worse off than they are now. Without the 
> previous aie . ; and, - 1erefore, when Mr. Ellis Lever | information they indulge in speculations and surmises which 
as ai dh n - rom custo y by the verdict of the jury, it | are often wide of the mark; while any apparent reluctance to 
Phat the oe tes = wt — that Mr. Hunter has failed to | satisfy their cravings for knowledge is only made the basis 
i This it a _ + rom t . imputations which were the sub- | for new attacks and still more scathing criticism. The Com- 
cous J he * —_ t J a pitiful story. One need | mittee have, therefore, done well to reverse their former 
the Board reder pa o - : 1e osing . 4 to feel sorry that the case decision. They may complain, and justly, that a certain sec- 
bic feet a ba eon e “em . r. Ellis Lever may be trusted to | tion of the councillors wish to usurp their functions, and take 
tion was i est use *! ~ triumph, so far as his own | out of their hands the duty of managing the gas-works. Still, 
ie oe om = — . He is perfectly well able to take | after all, they are only trustees for the general body of the 
od whic a Hi eot , - Ry turn to the greatest advantage ratepayers ; and if the adoption of any particular policy tends 
vo ra woos Ree = in W a 1 a may be placed. If he had been | to the public satisfaction, this is undoubtedly the policy for 
+ « would Sie aes babl oe to durance vile, the world at them. Difficulties may arise. Already it is stated that the 
an ape a ae bably have been the better for some spirited result of a calculation based on the figures supplied is to show 
purpose rors a imes upon our prison system. So far as his | that the Corporation are making @ profit of 8d. per 1000 
shalanee, i 4a ~ 3 is . question, all that need be said is that | cubic feet on the gas sold, and that the total for the year will 
on in the seed A as done the — good service by being instru- be £2500. If a calculation of this kind proves to be incorrect, 
"the divi ae oo — disgraceful state of official morality, the Committee can hardly be blamed for it. They can only 
all differ Salford a Ww re oe. if they could regard as peculiar to furnish the best information at their command at the time ; 
vedactian ond ne mig 1 4 rave occupied a higher place in the esteem and if others make a wrongful use of the information they 
up about a lofti “an - observers if he had approached his task from | cannot hold the Committee responsible. 
“fact that With er standpoint than that of a disappointed contractor. 
1 by this pea regard to"Mr. Hunter, it is unnecessary to add any com- AGITATION IN FAVOUR OF THE COAL DUES. 
te that it the Ae 4 mca report of the evidence in the case and | THE intimation given by the Government to the effect that 
sh station a. 1c i isgrace has fallen not only on him, but also on | while adhering generally to the spirit of Lord Randolph 
vlling into of vod ne or peor, been flung wide over a whole class | Churchill's declaration of opposition to the renewal of the 
jons for inter hes Fon pu r ae It is reported that Mr. Coal and Wine Dues, they are disposed to give ear to what 
hhe sudden tility a. good deal suspen - rom his office ; and in all proba- | the Metropolitan ratepayers have to say upon the subject, has 
must have poll ¢ eal more will be done before the incident can be | been seized upon asan invitation for a manufactured agitation 
ed as closed with respect to all the persons implicated | ™ favour of the dues, in which it is not difficult to see the 
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handiwork of the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board. 
In all probability the supposed concession on the part of the 
Government is more apparent than real. They had to con- 
sider the large body of members of Metropolitan constituen- 
cies, who want to show that they really represent public 
opinion in their various districts; but it remains to be seen 
whether the reality of such Metropolitan opinion as may be 
gathered in the way indicated will stand criticism. The 
East End of London has been recruited to assist the 
movement for the continuance of the dues by the promise 
that in future this part of the town shall receive more 
of the plunder than it has done in the past. If there is an 
agitation in favour of the dues, however, there is another one 
opposed to them, led by those old enemies of the Corporation 
and the Metropolitan Board, the Municipal Reform League. 
When it comes to the manufacture of public opinion, there is 
little to choose between the bureaucrats of Guildhall and 
Spring Gardens and Mr. J. F. B. Firth and his colleagues. 
Arcades ambo. The special advantage of having the League 
in opposition, instead of in collusion with the present Metro- 
politan authorities in this matter consists in the fact that the 
former are perfectly alive to the ways of the latter; so that 
when the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board bring 
up, in evidence of the bent of public opinion, their reso- 
lutions passed at crowded meetings and their nume- 
rously signed petitions, Mr. Firth and his friends will 
be on hand to expose the trick of it all. It is to be 
regretted that any respectable newspapers published in 
London should exert what influence they have in favour 
of the continuance of this burden upon Metropolitan indus- 
try and cloak for administrative extravagance; but the 
fact that a tough struggle will be made for the renewal of the 
dues was only to be expected. The arguments of the apolo- 
gists for this impost are well known. They are confessedly 
based on the plea of expediency, and run counter to every 
accepted principle of taxation. The case of the opponents 
of the dues is much clearer, and, as drawn up by the Com- 
mittee of the London Patriotic Club, is as follows :—First, 
the duty is specific, and is therefore prohibitive as to low- 
priced coals such as manufacturers and poor householders 
use elsewhere. Secondly, the spending authorities are not 
truly representative. ‘Thirdly, taxes upon commodities are 
essentially opposed to sound economic policy. We should 
be disposed to add to this summary a few remarks about the 
temptation to extravagance attaching to a source of revenue 
not directly contributed by the ratepayers. Arguments are, 
however, thrown away upon the apostles of the great dogma 
of expediency, who will bow to nothing but the stern logic 
of an adverse vote of the House of Commons. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


ConstDeRaBLe interest is naturally taken by the Metropolitan 
Water Companies, as also by the Local Authorities, in respect 
to the appointment of Major-General A. De Courcy Scott 
as the successor to Sir Francis Bolton. Being practically 
unknown to the Water Companies prior to his recent ap- 
pointment, curiosity is particularly excited in that quarter as 
to the views which the new Water Examiner may be sup- 
posed to entertain; and there has been a great demand 
during the past week for the General’s pamphlet, published 
in 1884, on ‘‘ London Water,” and mentioned in our columns 
last Tuesday. So far as previous training is concerned, we 
may mention that Major-General Scott has for some time 
past been an Examiner in the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington. With respect to his pamphlet, it is only 
fair to suppose that some of the views expressed in its pages 
have either been modified by subsequent experience, or will 
undergo some change according as the writer becomes more 
acquainted with the actual state of the case. Since General 
Scott penned his remarks on the quality of the London water, 
fresh light has been thrown on the subject by the gelatine 
test, as applied and reported upon by Dr. Percy Frankland. 
It has thus been shown that the filtration now practised by 
the London Water Companies is far more efficient than was 
formerly supposed. 

_ The Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Bill, brought 
into Parliament by Mr. Fulton, the member for the Northern 
Division of West Ham, and down for second reading to- 
morrow week, is a fragmentary piece of legislation, -corre- 
sponding to a clause which’the Earl of Camperdown failed to 
carry in the session of 1885. A somewhat similar clause, 
but with a purely local application, was also notified last 
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ae 
November to be included in a Bill by the Willesden Logg 
Board, but has disappeared from that Bill as brought in, a 
if intended to make way for Mr. Fulton’s broader schem, 
which applies to England and Wales. The declared pur. 
port of the measure is ‘to limit the powers of the Wate 
‘*Companies to cut off the tenant’s water supply wher, 
“the rate is paid by the landlord.” Practically, the Bi 
seeks to extinguish any such powers, and not merely tg 
impose a limit. We are not inclined to quarrel with the 
obvious intention embodied in the Bill. Undoubtedly, cages 
of hardship have arisen, where occupiers of small dwellings 
subject to the principle of compound rating have been deprived 
of their water supply, owing to the circumstance that the 
landlord has failed to settle his account with the Water Com. 
pany. The landlord in such cases will take his rent, while 
failing to pay the water-rate for which he has made himself 
liable. These instances are few ; and the fact that the Com. 
pany have the power to cut off the supply has a wholesome 
effect upon landlords who are resolved to pay nothing if they 
can helpit. The Bill proposes that, where the landlord is liable 
for the water-rate, no Water Company shall cut off the supply 
on account of the non-payment of such rate. The Company 
are then left to adopt legal measures to obtain the amount 
due to them; and in the meantime the rate, together with 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum, is to remain as a first 
charge on the dwelling. Supposing the Company to take 
proceedings against the occupier, the latter is to be muleted 
in no greater sum than the amount of rent due by him; and 
the money he so pays he will be empowered to deduct from 
his rent. The Bill thus protects the tenant from the risk of 
having his supply cut off; but if the scheme passes into lav, 
it is quite likely that the Companies will have a little more 
trouble than heretofore in getting in their rates. The land. 
lords of small house property are not always readily disposed 
to part with their money; and although the tenants are 
often to be pitied, there is something to be said for the Water 
Companies. But how is it that the proposed law is not to 
apply to Town Councils and Local Boards? Are these autho- 
rities so tender-hearted as to be implicitly trusted, while the 
Companies are to be restrained by the terrors of a penalty 
which may amount to as much as £5 per day ? 

The Metropolitan Board of Works, who ought to be an 
example to the whole kingdom on a sanitary question, gave 
one more instance last Friday of the curious manner in which 
they are accustomed to deal with a certain phase of the water 
supply. The ratepayers of De Beauvoir Town, being anxious 
to have the benefit of a constant supply of water, memorialized 
the Hackney District Board on the subject. The latter sent 
the application on to the central power at Spring Gardens; 
and the Metropolitan Board have replied that they mean todo 
as they always have done, and ‘ will refrain from requiring 
‘the Water Company to give a constant supply.”” The Metro- 
politan Board assume to be the water authority for the 
Metropolis. They have the power in their hands to compel 
the Companies to afford a constant supply ; but they refuse to 
exercise that power, and all depends on the goodwill of the Com- 
panies, who have already extended the constant service to 
a large portion of the Metropolis. If the constant supply 
is of any benefit, the people of London—so far as they possess 
it—are indebted to the Companies, and not to the Metro- 
politan Board. The Board are understood to disapprove of 
the ‘‘ regulations” under which the consumer is to receive 
the constant supply of water. But if the consumer is content, 
why are the Board to be dissatisfied ? In a like spirit the 
Board have prevented the extension of the water supply, 
constant or otherwise, into some of the rural parts of Kent, 
where it was sorely wanted. The Companies are checked at 
every turn ; and it would seem as if certain authorities desired 
to see them fail in the discharge of their statutory duties, to 
say nothing of any attempt to undertake fresh obligations. 
Had the Companies succumbed to their discouragements, 
London would not have been so secure as it is against fire, or 
against a possible falling off in the volume and purity of the 
water supply. : 

The Act which exists for the prevention of the pollation 
of rivers is far from perfect, and is likely to remain so. 
Society which has been formed with a view to obtain an 
amendment of the law in this particular, waited upon the 
President of the Local Government Board last week with a 


Rivers Purification Bill which had been drafted by Mr. Willis- . 


Bund. Lord Abinger was at the head of the deputation; 
and it was asked that the Government would support the 
measure. Mr. Ritchie objected to certain provisions in the 
Bill ; but beyond this he had a far-reaching answer, to the 
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effect that the Government intended to give the power of 
dealing with the question of river pollution to the County 
Boards which they hope to establish. But if the Boards 
were brought into existence, they were not to be trusted 
with this power until they themselves had undergone a prac- 
tical test. For the prospect thus held up in the “dim 
« distance,” Lord Abinger thanked Mr. Ritchie, and signified 
that the result of the interview was “‘very satisfactory.” Such 
is the way in which great public questions get dealt with. We 
are all to be put right in the future, when some grand scheme 
or other has been settled, brought into operation, tested, and 
found trustworthy. London is to wait for the ‘one Muni- 
«¢ipality ;” and the country is to wait for the County Boards. 
In the meantime administrations change, and the mutations 
of British government, are becoming almost comparable to 
those of some excitable South American State. Our rulers 
in these days seem to have enough to do to take care of them- 
selves; and reforms, whether needful or not, have to abide 
the exigencies of party warfare. Concerning rivers there 
was once a plan for creating a Conservancy Board in every 
area of natural drainage. The boundary of such an area 
would necessarily differ from the erratic outlines of our 

rishes and boroughs; but so far as the object in view is 
concerned, it would be a better system than one which is 
based on arbitrary and artificial outlines. Some of our great 
rivers are already cared for in this way ; and the lesser rivers 
might be dealt with after the same fashion. 

Mr. G. F. Deacon is both ingenious and fortunate—inge- 
nious as the inventor of the well-known “ waste-water meter,” 
and fortunate in having secured an extension of his letters 
patent for an additional term. Upon the hearing of the joint 
petition of Mr. Deacon and the Waste-Water Meter Company, 
Limited, some extremely interesting facts and figures were, 
as will be seen by the report which appears in our “ Legal 
“Intelligence,” brought to the notice of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. It was stated, with perfect truth, that 
the detection and economical reduction of the waste of 
water, both above and below ground, is one of the most 
important and difficult questions with which Water Com- 
panies and their Engineers are called upon to deal. It was 
further stated that out of every 100 gallons of water passing 
into a service main in the course of 24 hours, it is not 
unusual for 85 gallons to be lost by continuous or hidden 
waste, and 85 gallons more by superficial waste through 
defective fittings; leaving only 30 per cent. for proper con- 
sumption. Any invention, therefore, which, like that of 
Mr. Deacon, provides an effective apparatus for detecting and 
localizing waste, deserves full recognition and protection. For 
some twelve years the apparatus has been used in Liverpool, 
where, as our readers are aware, Mr. Deacon holds the office 
of Water Engineer to the Corporation, and where his invention 
was first adopted. It is suggested that the Corporation have 
been enabled by the aid of this meter to effect a direct saving 
of no less than 6,190,000 gallons of water per day. Similar 
meters have now been adopted by several of the more impor- 
tant Water Companies throughout the country; and, if we 
are to accept the statements made before the Judicial Com- 
mittee, they are at the present time used in connection with 
water systems supplying in the aggregate a population of about 
2,310,000. Amongst those who bore testimony to the high 
value of the invention were Sir F. J. Bramwell and Sir R. 
Rawlinson; and it is only just to say that the Attorney- 
General, as representing the Crown, did not attempt to dis- 
pute the merit and usefulness of the invention. He merely 
left it to the Committee to say whether the remuneration of 
about £5000, which Mr. Deacon had received in respect of his 
patent, was fairly adequate, or justified a prolongation of his 
exclusive rights. Their Lordships, whilst declining to extend 
the patent for fourteen years, as prayed, have granted an 
extension for three years ; and no one will grudge Mr. Deacon 
the further advantages which he may reap during this period. 
It was mentioned incidentally that no profit has yet been 
made from the several foreign and colonial patents. 








_ Tae Hunrer-Lever Lise Case.—As the result of the proceed- 
ings in this case, a full report of which appears elsewhere, the 
Mayor of Salford (Alderman Farmer) wrote last Saturday to Mr. 
‘unter to the effect that he must consider himself suspended from 
his office of Gas Engineer to the Corporation. This action, we 
understand, was confirmed by the Gas Committee at a special 
meeting held yesterday. Steps are being taken to memorialize the 

ayor to call a meeting of ratepayers to discuss the general policy 
of the Committee. It is reported that a project has been set 
on foot to defray Mr. Lever’s expenses by means of a public 
subscription. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Hebietws. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

(For Stock anp SxHare List, see p. 270.) 
THE crisis to which we have from time to time referred as impend- 
ing over the Foreign Market, after gathering in intensity for a day 
or two, reached its climax on Thursday; and a sharp and decisive 
scare was the result. For a considerable time past there has been 
an immense amount of speculation going on for the rise, which it 
has been impossible to maintain any longer in the face of war 
alarms ; and now it has collapsed. If the “bears” have not now 
in their turn overdone the thing in the other direction, it may be 
hoped that matters will go on all the better and healthier after this 
rough settlement, just as a thunderstorm clears the atmosphere. 
Already arecovery hassetin. The effect, however, of the panic was 
not confined to the quarter in which it arose, but has knocked all the 
other markets about more or less. Gas and water stocks have not 
been exempt. Among the former, the Continental Companies have 
again, as in the preceding week, materially declined in price; and 
Gaslight ‘‘ A,” which, as the largest’ issue, has most business done 
in it, has felt the full strength of the storm. The other two Metro- 
politan Companies have remained quiet and steady. Among the 
‘Water Companies, Kent is the only one to show a movement 
upwards ; all other variations exhibiting a decline of from 1 to 8 
per cent. The Money Market has been extremely easy; and on 
Thursday the Bank rate was lowered from 5 per cent. (to which it 
had been raised on the 16th of December last) to 4 per cent. The 
reduction had been pretty generally reckoned upon, and caused no 
great movement. At the opening of the Stock Exchange on Mon- 
day, most of the chief markets ruled dull; but they brightened 
up considerably later on, in obedience to the lead of the Foreign 
Market, and closed better all round. Gas stocks were rather quiet; 
and prices generally were fair. The only change was a fall of } in 
Monte Video. A single transaction in Lambeth 74 per cent. was 
all the business in Water; and quotations remained unchanged. 
On Tuesday everything was flat; the other departments, as usual, 
watching the Foreign Market, and taking steps from it. It is 
impossible in our limited space to follow all the ups and downs 
and vagaries of the day; suffice it to say that general depression 
was the rule. Very little business was marked in Gas, and there 
was some show of weakness; but the only move was a fall of 
4 in Malta and Mediterranean. Water was hardly dealt in at 
all; but Kent rose 14. Southwark and Vauxhall receded—the ordi- 
nary falling 14; and the “‘D” shares, 3. Wednesday’s market 
opened as flat as Tuesday’s was; but the weathercock of some 
Continental journal veering round and pointing in a more 
peaceful direction, everything improved. It is really melancholy 
to note the ridiculous trifles that have been able during last week 
to make or mar a market. Gas stocks were rather more active, and 
prices declined. Imperial Continental fell 2; Gaslight “A,” 1; 
and European new, }. Water was quiet and unchanged. Thursday 
was the worst day of a bad week. Every market fell freely; and 
the Funds had a considerable drop. Business in Gas was mostly 
in Gaslight ‘‘ A’ and Imperial Continental. .The former receded 
14; and the latter, 2. Water stocks were slightly busier; but 
prices (except for Kent) were not good. On Friday, after a period 
of some uncertainty, there was a fairly general improvement; but 
it did not extend to the Gas and Water department. Gaslight ‘A ”’ 
dropped 3}; having been done as low as 231}. Imperial Conti- 
nental fell 1; British, 1; and Continental Union issues were from 
4tol lower. In Water, Lambeth fell 14; and East London, Grand 
Junction, and New River, 1 each. The recovery proceeded on 
Saturday, and reached Gas issues. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ improved 14; and 
Imperial Continental, 24. Water stocks were quiet; and quota- 
tions remained unchanged. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE INCANDESCENT LAMP APPEAL CASE—PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING LEGIS- 
LATION—THE UNION STOREAGE BATTERY AND PTS PROSPECTS—ANOTHER 
FATALITY IN CONNECTION WITH THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIGHT COMPANY. 

Tue event of last week, to electricians, was the judgment of the 

Court of Appeal in the great incandescent lamp patent suit, whereby 

the monopoly of the Edison-Swan Company was upheld as against 

Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson. It is almost certain, however, 

that the case will be carried to the House of Lords; a great en- 

couragement to such a step being the dissent of Lord Justice Cotton 
from the opinions of his twolearned brethren on the Bench. Already 

Professor Sylvanus Thompson has, with reference to this case, 

taken the customary course of appealing from the Judges to the 

public, and has complained to the readers of The Times of this 
further instance of the “‘ judicial warping of patents.” Of course, 
it is open for anyone to form an opinion as to the righteousness of 
the judgment itself, according to his knowledge and inclinations. 
The fact, remains, however, that three perfectly qualified authori- 
ties have found that Edison’s patent was the first that really and 
truly described a practicable form of incandescent electric lamp ; 
while one is of opinion that the claim of Edison’s patent is for 
something of a more limited character. One’s sympathies in a case 
of this kind are apt to be divided. On the one hand, it is diffi- 
cult to agree with people who, coming into the field after a certain 
novelty has already appeared on the scene, assert a right to copy 
this novelty by having recourse to similar materials; and when 
proceeded against defend themselves by citing a host of anterior 
devices which resemble the novelty in everything except success. 
On the other hand, it is intolerable that one inventor who has by 
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the use of certain materials and processes attained a success, even 
of admitted novelty, should be allowed to stand in the way of every- 
body who comes after. It is hard when an inventor loses the fruit 
of his labour through vagueness in his patent specification, he being 
perchance unable to translate his new ideas into language which, 
years afterwards, when the matter shall have taken definite shape 
ard a terminology of its own, shall be accepted by all the world as 
the best for the purpose. Again, it is equally hard when specula- 
tors to whom the inventor has sold his patent right succeed, by 
reading into the vague wording their own later ideas, in stretching 
a patent as though it were so much india-rubber. It now remains 
to be seen what the final tribunal will have to say upon the evidence 
that has divided the Bench. 

As already mentioned in the Journat for last week, when 
noticing the legislative programme of Parliament for the present 
session, a Bill to amend the Electric Lighting Act has been taken 
in hand Mr. Watt, M.P., who is connected with one of the elec- 
tric lighting companies. Since this notice appeared the announce- 
ment has been made that Lord Thurlow’s Bill for a similar object 
will also be proceeded with. At present we are unable to state 
whether this is the same measure that was passed through 
Committee and afterwards dropped last year, or whether any 
modifications have been introduced into it with a view to recon- 
ciling the opposition. The terms of Mr. Watt’s Bill are also unknown 
up to the present time. Possibly the same course may be followed 
with these Bills as was adopted with the three similar Bills of last 
session—reference to the same Committee. It is just as likely, 
however, that the opinion may prevail that it would be waste of 
time to examine into these matters again; and so these projects 
may be dealt with according to the facts elicited by last year’s 
Committee. The latter view appears the more reasonable. 

The Electrical Power Storeage Company, who have sought to 
establish a monopoly in secondary batteries for electric lighting, 
have a new rival in the so-called Union Electric Power and Light 
Company, Limited, who have acquired a patent for an accumulator 
for which they have agreed to pay—when they get it—the trifling 
sum of £70,000. Our financial contemporary, Money, makes very 
merry at this idea, and is gravely, but tamely reproached by the 
Electrical Review. As after some years of tolerably successful 
work—for an electrical concern—the shares of the Electrical Power 
Storeage Company stand at a discount of 50 per cent., it must be 
admitted that the new-comers will deserve to be considered lucky 
if they get their money paid up. With regard to the active 
part of the new battery itself, it is said to be composed of a 
solid plate of peroxide of lead with platinum strips—a method 
of construction which the other party naturally deride as neither 
good nor new. This Union Company is the concern that promises 
to cart batteries about town already charged, changing them when 
spent. Upon this proposed class of business Mr. John 8. Sellon, 
the representative of the Electrical Power Storeage Company, 
makes in the Electrical Review a commentary which is not less 
pointed because of its source. He shows that, assuming the Com- 
pany to be so far clear of preliminary financial and legal obstacles 
as to be started in business, serving (according to the favourite 
method) about 1000 customers within ten miles of their factory— 
not a large amount of work for a Company with half-a-million of 
capital—they would have to cart in and out of their works about 
2000 tons weight of stuff per day. With a service of 350 vans and 
a staff of three men per van, there would be a current expenditure 
in carting and handling of (say) £145,000 per annum, to which 
must be added £50,000 for recharging at the factory, with £140,000 
for renewal of spent plates, taking their average life at six months; 
besides which £280,000 worth of plates would have to be kept in 
reserve. The statement in the Company’s prospectus is that the 
whole of this work would be done for £50,000 a year; being at the 
rate of s,d. per lamp per hour. According to Mr. Sellon’s com- 
putation, the cost would be more than six times this amount in 
working expenses alone. ‘ The replacement of the plates (of 1000 
customers only) means the invasion of private premises every day 
by a gang of strange. workmen carrying heavy weights and acid 
solutions ; and the placing in position of some million and a half of 
plates, displacing an equal number; and what about Sundays?” 
It is thus evident the Union Company will have to settle very many 
awkward questions before they declare their first dividend. 

According to the Electrical Review, “the promoters of the 
Grosvenor Gallery lighting scheme seem to be dogged by misfor- 
tune.” The impression created by the fatality in Regent Street, 
for which they very narrowly escaped grave censure recently from a 
Coroner’s jury, had not been obliterated before there was published 
a report of the death of a workman in their engine-room. The 
report leaves it uncertain how the man was killed; but it is said 
that he lost his life while moving some machinery. It is very 
evident that in calling electric lighting a “safe” luminant, our 
electrical contemporary was decidedly premature. If they had 
waited a week or two longer, there would have been plenty of reason 
for saying as little as possible about this aspect of electric lighting, 
whether as regards the general public or the workmen employed 
in the service. 





Recent experiments show that dust fuel of the value of 54s. 
consumed in one of Perret’s furnaces is equivalent to 102s. worth 
burnt in a furnace of ordinary construction. 


THE appointment of Mr. Thomas Hewson, late Borough Engineer 
of Leeds, as the successor of Mr. Filliter in the office of Water 
Engineer to the Corporation, was confirmed at the meeting of the 
Town Council last Tuesday. 














GAS BILLS FOR 1887. 
HEREUNDER will be found a summarized account of the provisions 
of the Private Bills relating to gas supply which now await gop. 
sideration by Parliament. The Basingstoke Gas Bill is to inog, 
porate a Company established under a deed of settlement in 1g34. 
the present share capital being £11,100, all paid up and expendeq 
Various contributions have also been made out of revenue towards 
the improvement -of the works, which, together with the workip 
capital, now represent a capital value of £16,650. There is yo 
mortgage debt. The Company wish to create, and divide amo 
the present shareholders an amount of stock corresponding to the 
improvement expenditure of the past. Consequently the Bill eon. 
templates the increase of the Company’s capital to £31,650—being 
the aggregate of the original capital of £11,100 ; improvement stock 
amounting to £5550, which is to be added to the original capital ag an 
integral part of the same; and the additional capital of £15,000 tobe 
raised under the auction clauses. Borrowing powers are desired to 
the extent of £4000 upon the original, and £3500 upon the additiong) 
capital. The standard price asked, for 14-candle gas, under the sliding 
scale, is 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. The Blyth and Cowpen Gas Billig 
to incorporate a Company, constituted in 1880 under the Joint 
Stock Companies’ Acts, for the purpose of purchasing and working 
certain gas-works in the places named in Northumberland. The 
capital of the Company consists of £17,500 all paid up ; and thereis 
no debt. The capital of the incorporated Company is to be £37,500, 
which will include £20,000 of additional capital to be raised 
under the auction clauses. The sliding scale is asked for, with 
4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet as the standard price for 14-candle gas 
supplied within a radius of 1026 yards from the centre of the 
existing gas-works at Blyth, and 5s. 10d. beyond. The Cocker. 
mouth Gas Bill is to incorporate a Company formed in 1834; 
the present share capital being £6660, and there being also a debt 
to bankers of £2497 17s. 8d. They have expended out of revenue 
on capital account a further sum of £1998. It is desired to con. 
stitute the so-called original capital of the incorporated Company 
by aggregating these sums—making £8658—to which is to be 
added £16,340 of new capital to be raised under the auction 
classes. Borrowing powers are asked for to the extent of £300 
upon the old capital and one-fourth of the amount of the new 
capital as raised. The standard price of 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet 
is asked for 15-candle power gas. The Kirkheaton, Dalton, and 
Lepton Gas Bill is to dissolve and reincorporate a limited Company 
formed in 1866. It is intended that the original capital should be 
fixed at £6000, to be regarded as fully paid up, with £4000 addi. 
tional to be raised under the auction clauses. Borrowing powers 
to the extent of one-fourth of the whole capital are asked for. The 
standard price of 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet is named for 14-candle 
gas. The Pocklington New Gas Bill is to incorporate a limited 
Gas Company, formed in 1886, and who have purchased land and 
other property originally belonging to a Company, styled in the Bill 
the New Lighting Company, formed in 1885. The share capital of 
the limited Company is £8000, of which £5540 has been sub- 
scribed and £4643 15s. paid. The Company also have a debenture 
debt of £2500. The new Company further desire to purchase the 
property of the Pocklington Gaslight and Coke Company, which was 
incorporated in 1886. The capital of the incorporated Company 
is to be £15,000, of which £7000 is to be additional capital raised 
under the auction clauses. Borrowing powers to the extent of 
one-fourth of the paid-up capital are required. The proposed price 
of gas is not stated in the Bill; but the illuminating power is to be 
equal to 14 candles. 

The Cardiff Gas Bill is to enable the Cardiff Gas and Coke Com- 
pany to raise £250,000 of new capital, by the sale of shares or 
stock, bearing a dividend of 5 per cent. Power is also required to 
borrow to the extent of one-fourth of the new share capital issued. 
Additional land is also needed for works. The Company desire 
permission to deal in stoves and fittings. The illuminating power 
of their gas is to be fixed at 15 candles, tested on the works. 
Clauses are inserted for the protection of the Corporation of Cardiff 
and the Marquis of Bute. The Dundalk Gas Bill is to dissolve and 
reincorporate the Dundalk Gas Company. The capital of the Com- 
pany is now £30,000, of which £22,000 is paid up; and there is no 
mortgage debt. The capital of the incorporated Company is to be 
£30,000, whereof £16,500 is called original, and £13,500 is additional 
capital, to be sold under the auction clauses. Power is required to 
borrow £4125 in respect of the original, and £3375 upon the new 
capital. The sliding scale is asked for, with 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
as the standard price for 15-candle gas. A clause is inserted authoriz- 
ing the Dundalk Town Commissioners to purchase the undertaking 
within seven years from the passing of the Act. The Edinburgh Gas- 
light Company’s Bill contemplates the dissolution and reincorpora- 
tion of the Company, and the repeal of the Company’s Acts. The 
statutory powers of the Company date from 1818; and they have 
raised all their authorized share capital of £200,000, but have not 
borrowed any money. Besides this, there is an aggregate sum of 
£133,025 18s. 7d. invested in the works ; representing premiums on 
the sale of shares since 1840, and contributions out of revenue for 
the improvement of their works. The original capital is stated, 
as from the passing of the Act, at £333,025 13s. 7d. as aforesaid, 
which is intended to be converted into stock. New stock amount- 
ing to £200,000 is to be raised under the auction clauses; and it 18 
provided that the whole nominal amount of any purchase of stock 
shall be paid on the completion of the sale. The sliding scale 8 
asked for, with 8s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet as the standard price. Bor- 
rowing powers to the extent of one-third of the paid-up capital are 
sought. The quality of the Company’s gas is fixed at 24 candles, 
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tested by a 5-cubic feet union-jet burner at the Company’s Edin- 
purgh offices, or the gasholder station at Meadow Flat. The North- 
ampton Gas Bill is to enable the Company to convert their existing 
share capital into consolidated 7 per cent. stock; and to authorize 
them to raise an additional £100,000 under the auction clauses, 
with power to borrow £25,000 in respect of the same. The Com- 
also desire to acquire additional land, and to extinguish a 
certain right of way. The Pudsey Gas Bill is to enable the Com- 
y to raise £32,000 of additional capital under the auction clauses, 
and to borrow one-fourth of this amount. As and from July 1, 
1988, all the existing stocks of the Company are to be consolidated 
into a new 7 per cent. stock. The sliding scale is asked for, with 
4s, per 1000 cubic feet as the standard price for 14-candle gas. 

The Tunbridge Wells Gas Company’s Bill isto enable the Company 
toraise £80,000 of additional capital, the purchase-money for which 
js to be payable within tweive months. Borrowing powers to the 
extent of £30,000 are required. With respect to the purity of the 
gas supplied by the Company, it is intended that the maximum of 
sulphur shall be 20 grains per 100 cubic feet, taken on an average 
of three days, under a penalty of £5. The gas is to be 15-candle 

wer, tested at the Town Hall at 2 hours’ notice to the Company. 
Power is desired for dealing in gas-stoves, &c. The Walton-on- 
Thames and Weybridge Gas Bill is to extend the Company's 
limits of supply, and to repeal certain powers of the Hampton 
Court Gas Company over parts of the extended district. More 
land is required for works; and powers are also desired for the 
acquisition of the undertakings of the Cobham and Sunbury Gas 
Companies. Additional capital to the amount of £50,000 is to be 
raised by auction of shares (purchase-money to be payable in two 
years); and borrowing powers are sought for after the rate of £1250 
io every £5000 of new capital paid up. The general meetings of 
the Company are to be held yearly, instead of half yearly; and the 
Directors desire to fix and pay the Secretary’s salary out of the 
fands of the Company. It is intended that in tests of the Com- 
pany’s gas for purity, the average of three days shall be taken; and 
that in the event of consumers’ meters being found to register 
erroneously, any necessary equitable adjustment of accounts due for 
gas consumed shall only be made for “‘ the current quarter of the 
year in which the said meter shall be so tested,’’ unless the fact 
of the meter having gone wrong earlier shall be proved to the satis- 
faction of the inspector testing the meter under the Act. There 
is another unusual clause in this Bill, which is to the effect that, 
on the receipt from any consumer of a complaint of bad light, the 
Company may send an officer to inspect the consumer’s fittings ; 
“and if the insufficiency or defect complained of shall, upon such 
inspection, be found to be caused by the inefficiency or unsuitable 
nature of the fittings, the Company may require the consumer to 
remedy the defect found therein, which shall be specified by the 
Company, and if the consumer refuse or neglect so to do, the 
Company shall be at liberty themselves, if they think fit, to remedy 
such defect, and the reasonable cost and expense incurred by them 
in 80 doing shall be recoverable by the Company from the con- 
sumer in a summary way in any Court of competent jurisdiction.” 
With regard to the vexed question of consumers’ security, it is 
intended to be provided that this, if so desired by the Company, 
shall be a money deposit with them, bearing interest after the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, of a sufficient amount to cover the 
estimated probable consumption of gas in “‘ any quarter ending the 
25th day of March,” such estimate to be based either upon the total 
meter capacity, or the number. and description of the lights upon the 
premises. In bankruptcy proceedings, it is desired that the Direc- 
tors should be enabled to appoint a person to represent the Com- 
pany, and to act as though he were an individual creditor. 





THE DEACON WASTE-WATER METER PATENT. 

As briefly alluded to in our column of “ Water and Sanitary 
Affairs” to-day, a case of considerable importance to the public 
came before the Privy Council on Wednesday last, and occupied 
their Lordships the whole of the day. It was an application made 
by Mr. George Frederick Deacon, the inventor, and the Waste- 
Water Meter Company, Limited, . f Liverpool, the owners of the patent 
rights protecting an invention cailed the ‘‘ waste-water meter,” for 
prolongation of the first two of several patents by which the inven- 
tion is secured. The instrument is familiar to most of our readers; 
and its achievements are of such magnitude, and of so important 
a character, that exceptional interest attaches to the case. 

It was stated that the principal object of the invention was to 
facilitate the detection of waste of water through leakage from the 
mains, pipes, or fittings of systems of water supply; and thereby 
to enable the water to be obtained on lower terms by the consumer. 
Mr. Aston, Q.C., and Mr. Chadwyck Healey were counsel for the 
Pritioners ;, while the Attorney-General, Mr. R. 8. Wright, and 

t. Loehnis opposed the application on behalf of the Crown. 
There appeared as witnesses for the petitioners Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, C.E., F.R.S., Sir Robert Rawlinson, C.E., C.B., Chief 
Engineering Inspector of the Local Government Board, Mr. 8. H. 
Louttit, Secretary, and Mr. Parkes, Engineer of the Lambeth 
Water- Works Company, Mr. W. B. Bryan, Engineer of the East 
London Water- Works Company, Mr. J. W. Restler, Engineer of the 
outhwark and Vauxhall Water Company, Mr. Binnie, Engineer 
of the Bradford Corporation, Mr. Deacon, Engineer of the Liver- 
on Water-Works, Mr. W. Hope, Managing Director of the Waste- 

ater Meter Company, and others. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell stated that, by the application of the 

®acon meter system throughout the Metropolis, constant supply 
night be given, and a saving of at least six gallons per head might 












be effected, which at the price of London water would represent 
a saving of £226,045 per annum in London alone. This appears 
to be a very moderate statement, as the actual saving in those 
Companies’ districts where the meters are supplied much exceeds 
six gallons per head ; in fact, it is more than double this quantity. 

After hearing the very strong evidence of Sir Frederick Bramwell, 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, and Mr. Louttit, their Lordships declared 
that the great public utility of the invention had been fully estab- 
lished. It was stated that the detection and economical reduction 
of the waste of water, due to leakage above or below ground, was 
one of the most difficult questions with which water companies and 
engineers had to deal. Waste water undermined foundations ; 
flooded the basements of buildings; interfered with drains; and, 
by inducing intermittent service, often poisoned the supply of water 
itself. Such leakage constantly exists in all large water systems. 
A leak no larger than a needle in diameter in a distributing main 
would allow as much water to discharge itself, under a pressure of 
40 lbs. on the square inch, as would supply two households of six 

rsons each with a liberal allowance; and out of every 100 gal- 
ons of water passing into a service main every 24 hours, it was not 
unusual for 35 gallons to be lost by continuous or hidden waste, 
35 gallons more by superficial waste, while only 30 gallons were 
drawn off for use. 

The inventions of Mr. Deacon give an easy means of detecting 
and localizing the waste. The advantages of his system are the 
reduction of the labour of discovering waste, the increase of the 
certainty of discovery, and the removal of the annoyance to house- 
holders by internal house-to-house inspection. The waste-water 
meter is placed directly upon the main. It is so arranged as to 
cause no diminution in the flow of water; while, by the detection 
of waste, it largely increases the pressure. The mechanism is such 
that a diagram is automatically drawn, recording the time and rate 
of flow through the main, and distinguishing water wasted by leak- 
age from water used. Before the introduction of the waste-water 
meters, the supply of water to Liverpool was intermittent ; and it 
amounted to over 17,000,000 gallons daily. Since then a constant 
supply has been given, at a direct economy—taking into considera- 
tion the increased number of consumers—of over 6,000,000 gallons 
aday. This has effected a very large annual saving of money to the 
Corporation and the ratepayers ; the present price of water being 
7d. per 1000 gallons, the value of which quantity is no less than 
£60,000 per annum. An important incidental advantage has been 
the increase of water pressure for extinguishing fires, by reason of 
the reduced flow for ordinary purposes. 

In January, 1877, the Waste- Water Meter Company, Limited,was 
incorporated; and Mr. Deacon assigned his patents to them for 
£350 in cash and £5000 in shares. The meters have now been 
adopted by British water systems supplying, in the aggregate, a popu- 
lation of about 2,310,000; whereas the total of the population of 
the United Kingdom supplied with water by systems is about 
20,170,000. It also transpired that there is a steady increase in 
the development of the Deacon meter system, both in this country 
and abroad. It was submitted by the petitioners that no remunera- 
tion in any way commensurate with the great merit and public 
utility of the inventions had been received either by Mr. Deacon 
or the Company; it was urged that for this reason the patent 
ought to be prolonged. Their Lordships, in the result (as will be 
seen by our “ Legal Intelligence”) intimated that, although the 
amount of the remuneration received by the patentee in this case 
approached very nearly the line where in the past it had not been 
deemed desirable to prolong patents, yet, taking into account the 
great merit and public utility of the invention, they would humbly 
advise Her Majesty that the patent should be extended for an 
additional term of three years. 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to give the following extract 
from the petition in the case presented to the Privy Council :— 
Before the introduction of the waste-water meter 

system, the supply of water to the whole of the 

borough of Liverpool was intermittent ; and in 1871 

—the year in which your petitioner George Frederick 

Deacon took charge of the water-works—it amounted 

over the whole district to. . . . Gallons per day 17,442,752 
Before the end of 1875, constant supply had been made 

universal; and was maintained until the end of 1882, 

in which year itamountedto . . . . . . . + 16,844,355 






























































Showing a direct saving, notwithstanding the change 
to constant supply, of. . . . »« »« «© © «© « « 
And this, notwithstanding an increased metered sale 
for trade purposesof . . . . . 2 « «© « © » 
The population increased from 594,152 to 714,057, 
which, under the former requirement, would have 
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598,397 





2,069,445 












Under the old régime and intermittent service, the 
rate of supply in 1882 would therefore not have been 
lessthan . . - 28,632,555 


From which, deducting the actual supply in 1871, 3 17,442,752 
















The water saving isfound tobe . . .. + + + « 6,189,808 















WE are asked to state that Messrs. R. A. M‘Lean and Co. have 
issued the letters of allotment of the £62,000 first mortgage 6 per 
cent. debentures of the Manitoba Electric and Gas Light Company 
of Canada, for which applications were invited in our advertise- 
ment columns last week. 
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A Cart oF THE SULPHATE MARKET. , 

Mr. Harrison Veevers, Engineer of the Dukinfield Corporation 
Gas-Works, has compiled, from the tables prepared by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Hirsch, of Liverpool, a graphic statement of the 
comparative average monthly prices of sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda for the past ten years. The statement is very care- 
fully printed to a scale that displays most clearly and instructively, 
at a glance, the market movements throughout the last decade in 
the two most important sources of ammonia for manurial purposes. 
On the left of the diagram is the column of prices, from £8 10s. to 
£21 15s., which covers the values per ton of nitrate and sulphate 
for the period in question. The rest of the sheet is divided verti- 
cally into years and months, from January, 1877, to December, 
1886. Upon these squares, formed by the intersections of the 
vertical date-lines and the horizontal price-lines, the trace of the 
market price for sulphate is shown in red, and that of nitrate in 
blue. In this way it is made possible for the first time to follow 
the course of the competition between these commodities. The 
record begins with sulphate at £18 15s., from which it rose in 
September, 1877, to £21 10s.—the highest price it ever attained, 
although in March, 1882, it very nearly reached the maximum 
again. From this latter date, however, the great decline to present 
values must be reckoned. The course of nitrate has been dis- 
tinetly different, although there is sufficient general agreement of 
the two traces to indicate the existence of a sort of relationship 
between the commodities. Thus nitrate began 1877 at £12, and 
rose with sulphate'till the middle of 1878, when it again fell. An 
extraordinary rise, which for the first time placed it on a level with 
sulphate, began at the end of 1879, and lasted into the following 
summer. Since then, however, it has fallen apparently hopelessly. 
Mr. Veevers’s table can be recommended to anyone who takes an 
interest in the facts which it so strikingly presents. 


A New Cast-Iron Gas-Srove. 

The General Gas Heating and Lighting Apparatus Company are 
preparing, for the ensuing season, a novel construction of gas 
cooking-stoves (Leoni’s patent). This improvement aims at in- 
creasing the durability of stoves, of the usual shape, by making 
them entirely of cast iron. The sides and back of the stove are 
cast double, with a cell space between, which may be filled with 
slag-wool or asbestos if desired. The special peculiarity of the new 
pattern, however, consists in its being cast in sections, which are 
made to fit together without bolts or screws, and are locked by a 
simple lever catch on each side. Thus, taking a full-sized domestic 
stove as an example, it may be stored and sent out in ten pieces, 
comprising the base, door, two sections for each side and for the 
back, top, and hot-plate. In this way the considerable weight of a 
double cast-iron stove is divided into portions which one man can 
handle with ease, and which can be put together in situ, without 
any jointing material, and by the least experienced workman. 
Considerable saving of labour should result from this subdivision 
of weight. For storing and shipping, also, great convenience and 
saving are claimed for the new pattern, because four or five stoves, 
all ready to go together, can be packed into the room of one of the 
ordinary construction. It does not appear that there is any 
departure from the usual dimensions, shape, and fitting of domestic 
cookers of the accepted type. Careful tests are stated to have 
proved that there is no danger of escape of grease into the joints 
or of leakage of the heat in the same direction. 


Happow’s Patent THERMOMETER. 

At the meeting last Tuesday of the Glasgow and Scottish Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, a paper was read descriptive 
of Haddow’s patented thermometer, a specimen of which was 
exhibited. The author remarked that few users of thermometers 
were aware that these instruments underwent a gradual change 
for some time after their manufacture ; and that, although possibly 
quite accurate when they left the maker's hands, they might in a 
year or two indicate a much higher temperature than what was 
correct—the increment of change being less as the thermometer 
became older. Mr. Haddow had found the rise of zero in thermo- 
meters from two to five years old to be from 2° to 24°. The rise of 
zero appeared to be due entirely to molecular changes in the glass ; 
because it went on even when the tube was not sealed, and conse- 
quently when there was no greater pressure outside than inside. 
Besides this permanent rise of zero, there were temporary rises and 
falls, due to immersing the thermometer in very cold or very hot 
liquids. These temporary errors disappeared in from 10 to 14 
days. A thermometer which could be adjusted for error fulfilled 
all that was required in practice; and Mr. Haddow had patented 
a construction of thermometers in which the tube was fastened at 
one end to a separate piece sliding in the scale, by means of which 
any user of these instruments could at once adjust them to agree 
with a standard, or with one another. 

A Gas-Works AMBULANCE STATION. 

La Nature contains an account of a life-saving station established 
in his works by the Manager of the Gas Company of Le Mans. 
The works are situated on the banks of the Sarthe, in which 
drownings seem to have been rather frequent. The establishment 
is completely equipped not only for helping any of the Company’s 
workmen who may be accidentally immersed or otherwise injured 
in the discharge of their duty, but also for the benefit of the public 
generally. It is open day and night; and everything is so arranged 
as to be at the instant disposal of the first comer. The outdoor 








fittings comprise a lifeboat, buoys and gaffs, a painted board of 
instructions for the immediate treatment of persons apparently 
drowned, and an electric call-bell which will summon help from 
the works ; the position of the latter being marked after dark } 
coloured lamps. In a building close to the river is an apartment 
in.which is a bath capable of being heated by gas in about five 
minutes, supplemented with a cold douche bath for obtaining the 
necessary reaction. There is also a litter, a couch, an opera 
table, and a medicine-chest. On the wall is a printed table of 
casualties, arranged alphabetically, all provided with numbers 
which refer to a series of printed cards kept in a box, everyone of 
which gives a description of first remedies proper to the case, and 
bears a reference to the numbers of the medicines required, if any, 
These latter are contained in a case, labelled with full directions 
That the establishment was necessary is inferred from the fact that 
within three years four persons were restored to life in it after rescue 
from the river by the men on the works ; while six men have been 
successfully treated for asphyxia by sulphuretted hydrogen. 


THe MEASUREMENT OF HicH TEMPERATURES. 

The Bulletin de la Société Chimique de Paris for December 
last contains an interesting article, from the pen of MM. Lauth 
and Vogt, on ‘ Pyrometric Measurements at High Temperatures,” 
The authors, after criticizing the existing pyrometers (including 
the circulating water-pyrometer devised by one of them), pro. 
pose to place in different parts of the furnace being tested sub. 
stances capable of melting, and to observe the moment at which 
they enter into fusion. If the melting-points of these substances 
are known, there is precise information as to the temperature 
reached at this particular moment. These indicators, which the 
authors call ‘fusible watches,” were at first made of alloys of 
silver and gold for temperatures below 1075°, and of gold and 
platinum for greater heats. Alloys of silver and gold give exact 
and constant results; but those of gold and platinum are trust- 
worthy only if they contain proportions of platinum not exceeding 
15 per cent. (melting-point 1160°). If the proportion of platinum 
is greater, a portion of the alloy rich in gold melts out first ; while 
the remainder, richer in platinum, only melts at a higher tempera- 
ture, and thus renders the indications doubtful. This circum. 
stance, joined to the costliness of the alloys, led the authors to 
form their “ fusible watches” of different materials. They form 
No. 1 watch of a mixture of pegmatite 51 per cent., sand 14 per 
cent., chalk 20 per cent., melted borax 15 per cent. They make a 
mixture of pegmatite 70 per cent. and chalk 30 per cent.; and from 
this they make up their remaining ‘‘ watches” as follows :—No. 2 
is formed of No. 1 15 parts and 85 parts of the above mixture ; No. 3, 
mixture 80 parts and hydrated silicate of alumina 20 parts ; No. 4, 
mixture 60 parts and hydrated aluminium silicate 40 parts. 








LicuTHovuse Intumivants.—The first Blue-book of the present 
session—containing the further correspondence on the subject of 
lighthouse illuminants which Baron H. de Worms presented to the 
House of Commons on the 27th ult.—was issued last week. There 
are in all 117 letters, bearing dates ranging from Jan. 22, 1885, 
to Nov. 30, 1886, and comprising correspondence between Mr. JR 
Wigham, the Board of Trade, the Trinity House, the Commis: 
sioners of Irish Lights, and several other bodies concerned in the 
maintenance of lighthouses. 

Tue Use or Gatvanizep Iron WarTer-Pires.—Of late years 
several investigations have been made as to the use of galvanized 
iron for water-pipes; and another report on the subject (from a 
German source) is quoted in the current volume of the proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. At last year’s meeting of 
the German Gas and Water Works Engineers, held at Eisenach, 
Dr. Bunte presented the report of a Committee that had —_ 
appointed to inquire into the suitability of galvanized — 4 
water-pipes. As a result of numerous experiments ma 4 
appears that in the case of new pipes the water invariably ta 
up zine; but notwithstanding this, the water is not in any way 
injurious to health. After some discussion the meeting unanl- 
mously decided that the ‘‘ employment of galvanized wrought-iron 
pipes for water supply occasions no injury to health. , 

Tue Use or Giycertne tn Gas-MeTers.—A correspondent 0 
Engineering recently inquired as to the quantity of alee 
required to be mixed with water so as to prevent it iene = 
zero (Fahr.). A reply was given last week by “A. T. 8.,” W 
wrote as follows, under date Moscow, Jan. 4/16 :—Here, in ange 
we always used the following quantities to save our smaller we 
gas-meters from freezing, viz.— 

50-light meter, 60 lbs. Russian. 
30 40 


” ” ” 


20 ” 30 ” ” 
10 ” 15 ” ” 
5 ” 8 ” ” 
3 ” 7 ” ” 


Forty Russian pounds, or one poud, is equivalent to oe 
avoirdupois. In general we reckon a Russian pound about 1 ; bs 
avoirdupois. I cannot remember the exact liquid contents 0 a. 
various meters; but I know they were of the ordinary Engh 4 
pattern with patent permanent water-line floats, and were ye 
by the Gas-Meter Company, so that your correspondent ber 
able to ascertain from that firm the quantity of water sogewe Au y 
each meter. The proportions of glycerine (pure white) — _ 
mined experimentally, and were always found to have the — 
result, in preventing the meters from freezing at any temper 

not lower than — 15° Reaumur, = — 1°75° Fahr. 
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Communicated Article, 


NATURAL GAS. 
By W. Ivison Macapam, F.C.S., F.I.C., &e. 

In the destructive distillation of coals and shales for the produc- 
tion of hydrocarbon oils, the products obtained consist not only of 
the usual liquid or semi-liquid oils, but of certain lower members of 
the paraffin and ethylene series which are not readily condensed, 
and which escape from the cooling apparatus as a gaseous mixture. 
In the works this gas is utilized for lighting and heating purposes. 
For the former use it is not well adapted, at least when the more 
modern and perfect apparatus for cooling and washing has been 
employed; but for heating purposes it has the many advantages 
obtained only when gaseous fuel is used. It can be readily turned 
on should the retorts receive a sudden chill, or a cold wave of air 
be encountered, or heavy rain come on; and it can be just as 
readily cut off when a sufficiently high temperature has been 
obtained. In the natural petroleums of America, Russia, France, 
&c., similar very light and volatile gases are found. In the United 
States the supply of these substances seems inexhaustible; and the 
uses to which the gases are put are legion. The area on which these 
oil-gas wells have been obtained is exactly similar to the district 
which yields the heavier and more readily condensed petroleums, 
and includes all Western Pennsylvania, but more especially the 
Westmoreland and Washington counties. In the first of these dis- 
tricts occur the Murraysville and Grapeville wells. The latter 
locality has been only worked within the last few weeks; whilst 
that first named has been known for at least ten years. 

Probably the earliest record of which the exact date is known in 
which reference is made to these natural supplies of gas in America 
isin connection with a proposed park given by Washington to the 
public, and which lay in the Kanawha Valley above Saltlick. In the 
year 1824 the inn of the village of Fredonia was lighted with 
natural gas obtained from a spring or well in Canadaway Creek ; 
but the total amount of the material was only equal to the con- 
sumption of 80 burners. In 1858 a well was sunk, and gas suffi- 
cient for 200 burners obtained at a depth of only 30 feet from the 
surface. From about 1824 to 1856 the lighthouse at Barcelona—a’ 
small harbour on Lake Erie—was lighted by gas obtained in the 
locality ; and it was proposed to illuminate the lighthouse at Dun- 
kirk, New York, in a similar manner with material from Fredonia. 
The attempt, however, proved a failure, probably on account of the 
friction of the sides of the pipe, which was only of 4-inch diameter. 
In boring for a salt-water well at Kanawha Valley in 1841, a very 
powerful gas well was struck, and the material used as fuel below 
the furnaces. Two years later a further supply was obtained and 
utilized from wells in the same locality. For upwards of twenty 
years the gaseous fuel has been available in the Pennsylvania 
fields for domestic use, and has been very largely employed. It was 
also at an early date used for manufacturing purposes; and the 
enormous pressure at which it issues from the earth was in a few 
cases applied directly instead of steam in the cylinders of engines. 
In East Liverpool the material was used in 1860 for salt boiling; 
and about the same time for burning pottery in the kilns. The 
year 1874 brought in the use of the gas for glass making and iron 
manufacture ; and the same year lampblack was obtained by its 
partial combustion. In the early stages of the utilization of natural 
gas, only such works as were in the immediate vicinity of wells 
could be supplied ; but in 1875 the proprietors of the iron-works at 
Sharpsburg, near Pittsburg, laid down pipes for the conveyance of 
the gas, and have continued the use of the material from that year 
until the present time. It is strange that, in a country like the 
States, no less than eight years were allowed to elapse before the 
good example of Sharpsburg was followed by other places ; for it 
was not until the year 1883 that the people of Pittsburg laid down 
pipes from the Murraysville springs. From that time the material 
has become a most important commercial factor. 

_ There are two principal theories advanced to explain the produc- 
tion of natural gas. All authorities agree that it has not been 
formed in the sandstone rock in which it is now obtained, but that 
its origin must be in materials somewhat lower in the earth’s 
crust. From the fact that water is always associated with the gas, 
one school of experts argue that the hydrocarbons have been formed 
from an interchange of carbon (which is supposed to exist ready 
formed in the rocks, or in combination with metals) with oxygen 
obtained from water. Necessarily such changes could only go on 
at very high temperatures; and it is an open question whether 
such a heat could produce the liquid carbo-hydrides which are 
always found alongside the gas. The second, and more probable 
theory is that it owes its origin to the distillation or other decom- 
position of vegetable and animal matter contained in strata lower 
than those in which the gas is now found. This latter theory 

ost of necessity presumes that the gas has been stored up in 
past ages, and that the bulk is not being added to; whilst the advo- 
cates of the first supposition hold that the substance is now being 
produced. If the first theory is correct, the supply of gas may be 
tnited, and be sooner or later exhausted; whilst in the latter case 
® supply becomes practically inexhaustible. There does not 
seem to be any reason to doubt that the available supply of natural 
8as is limited ; but all estimates as to the total quantity are neces- 
atily very much-in the nature of guesses. Many of the wells 
og been already exhausted ; and the details of their production 
Fr ay aid in a small degree to form an opinion on the whole ques- 
_ Experience seems to point out that the more shallow and 
ast productive wells give out first; whilst those from which the 











gas issues under greater pressure are more likely to continue the 
supply for a longer meee One point is noticeable—that when 
once a well has been bored in a district, and has become exhausted, 
fresh wells dug in the same locality, whilst they may yield a supply 
of gas, never deliver it at a very great pressure, and the total pro- 
duction is small. In a few places very heavy producers have con- 
tinued to supply millions of cubic feet of gas daily for years, and do 
not appear to be in the least diminished ; whilst in other localities 
bores which at first yielded enormously, rapidly become extinct. 

Mr. H. M. Chance, of the Second Pennsylvania Geological Sur- 
vey, has made an ingenious calculation as to the probable quantity 
of gas contained in the gas regions. He goes upon the assump- 
tion that the gas is only found in the sandstone rock, and that the 
material is not contained in fissures, but is filling up the porous 
rock. Granted, therefore, that the amount of porosity of the rock 
is known, and that the extent of the stratum and its depth can be 
calculated, then the total possible quantity of gas can be easily 
summed up. The basis on which the calculations are made is on 
the supposition that the porosity of the rock is equal to one-sixth 
its bulk ; that the depth of the rock is 30 feet; and that the pres- 
sure under which the gas is present is 750 lbs. per square inch. 
These data give the quantity of gas per square mile as equal to 
7000 million cubic feet. Assuming that the productive territory is 
to the unproductive land as 1:10, then in a radius of 30 miles 
round Pittsburg there will be some 283 square miles of productive 
ground, which at 7000 million cubic feet per mile is equal to 
1,981,000 million cubic feet of gas. The estimated daily consump- 
tion is 600 million cubic feet ; and the waste is estimated at another 
100 million—making a yearly total of 255,500 million cubic feet, 
so that the area for 80 miles round Pittsburg should become 
exhausted in about eight years. In all the foregoing calculations 
the pressure at which the gas is found has been stated at 700 lbs. 
per square inch. This may be taken as a fairly average figure, 
although in some cases the actual pressure would appear to be 
nearly 1000 lbs. per square inch. 

Already the alarm has been raised at the very needless waste of 
gas which has been, and is taking place. Several attempts have 
been made to store the gas above ground; but, of necessity, such 
attempts have proved failures. The more rational method of 
affixing apparatus to the well, so as to stop the exit of the fuel, is 
now attracting attention, and has been successfully accomplished 
in several cases. 


Technical | Record, 


AMERICAN GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
THe FourTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 
[Abstract from the Official Report in the American Gaslight Journal.) 
(Concluded from p. 108.) 

Mr. Walton Clark, of New Orleans, gave the account of his 
experiment with limed coal at the Jefferson City Gas- Works which 
appeared in the Journa last week (p. 202). The results of the 
experiment, as compared with those ordinarily obtained on the 
works, are shown in the following table :— 





With With 
Limed Coal. Unlimed Coal. 
Ammonia perton .. . . + + 7*4 bs. 5°3 Ibs. 
Equivalent tosulphate. . . . -. 288 ,, os. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen at scrubber 
inlet, per 100 cubic feet of gas . 247 grs. 384 grs. 
Do. at scrubber outlet,do.. . . . Jl ,, on 285 ,, 
Carbonic acid at a | he is 2 
Do. in gasas distributed . 5'0p.c. 64 p.c. 
Sulphur per 100 cubic feet of gas as 
distributed . . . . . « « 6 Ogre. 15°7 grs. 


It may be remembered that the fireman complained of the increase 
of clinker, which necessitated shaking up the fire at each time of 
charging ; but the clinker was more easily broken, and the labour 
of each clinkering operation somewhat reduced. The coke con- 
tained small specks and an occasional blotch of lime. No change 
in the heats, yield, illuminating power, or fuel account was observ- 
able during the experiment. 

Mr. E. Steine, of Philadelphia, Pa., contributed a paper entitled 
“Comparisons of the Cost of Gas, Electric Light, and Oil.” He 
alluded to the great improvement that had lately been effected in 
gas-burners. It had been fully appreciated by users of gas, as 
affording them a much higher candle power from a given quantity 
of gas consumed. It must not be forgotten that improvements in 
oil-lamps had given kerosene a place in the front rank of competi- 
tors with gas lighting; but if the best appliances were used in each 
case, the superiority of gas, both in respect to quality and cost, over 
oil and electricity, was evident. The latest development in gas 
lighting was the Lungren lamp, which was tested by a Committee 
at the Novelties Exhibition of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
and pronounced to give a duty of 13 candles per cubic foot of gas 
consumed. The electric light was generally supplied at 4s. 2d. per 
month for each 16-candle lamp, to be extinguished at 10 p.m. 
This would give an average of 1560 hours lighting per annum. A 
Lungren gas-burner, using 12 cubic feet of gas per hour, would 
develop 150-candle power, or the equivalent of nine electric lamps, 
with a total consumption of 18,720 cubic feet of gas per annum, 
which at the current rate in Philadelphia—6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet—would cost £6 5s. per annum. The nine electric lamps would 
cost £22 10s. per annum. A duplex or round-wick oil-burner would 
develop from 20 to 23 candle power, and would absorb a quart of oil 
in 8 hours; and therefore the cost for oil alone, to yield a light equi- 
valent to the Lungren lamp, would be about £8 10s. per annum, 
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The next paper, which was written by Mr. J. H. Armington, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., was entitled ‘Some Suggestions on Paper 
Writing.” Although general in title, it was confined to one parti- 
cular subject—the publication of gas-works statistics. He referred 
to the fact that for many years the accounts had been regarded as 
matters in which the shareholders only were interested, and raised 
the question of whether it would not have been better if this policy 
had been continued. Ho thought that the most ruinous raids had 
been made on the old organized gas companies of the country, in 
consequence of published statements regarding the business affairs 
of the companies, which were often made public to gratify the 
private ambitions of officials. There was an instance on record, in 
which a paper read before the Association, with the object of 
affording information to those directly interested, had been seized 
upon and used before a legislative committee by certain parties, 
and had been the means of causing much unnecessary trouble and 
labour to the officials of a gas company. Recent eventsin the New 
York Legislature, and in the United States Senate, showed that 
the publication of the business affairs of gas companies had already 
brought about hostile legislative enactments; and there was no doubt 
that the example would be followed in other States. So he pro- 
tested against spreading abroad every item of cost connected with 
the production and distribution of gas, as it was likely to injure, 
rather than to advance the interests of established companies. 
Although the figures were readily understood by persons acquainted 
with the business, they were totally misunderstood and misplaced 
by those ignorant of their meaning, and had been made the vehicle 
of much misinformation to the general public, and begotten a great 
deal of animosity towards the companies engaged in furnishing an 
article so necessary to the comfort of the people. Such statements 
should either be withheld from publication, or so modified and plainly 
stated as to be easily and perfectly understood, by all who read the 
daily publications. 

Mr. Harbison did not agree with the views expressed in the 
paper, as he did not believe that the interests or business of any 
undertaking had suffered by the publication of statistics—that was 
to say, so long as it was doing a fair and legitimate business. If 
some companies had invited restrictive legislation by charging 
exorbitant rates, they alone were to blame for it. He was not 
afraid of his customers knowing what he was doing, nor of future 
legislation; and he thought that Mr. Accrington’s views would not 
be accepted by the Association. Mr. Littlehales protested that the 
spirit of the paper was contrary to the objects of the Association, 
which aimed at the fullest information between the members. 
Mr. M‘Millin thought that the gas business had never been injured 
by facts brought out during the meetings of the Association ; and 
he was quite in favour of letting the world know what they were 
doing. Captain White also supported the previous speakers. 

A ae on “Electric Lighting,’ by Mr. C. F. Spaulding, of 
Brookline, Mass., was the next contribution. This gentleman had 
been engaged in connection with electric lighting; and the result 
of his practical experience was the opinion that it was a permanent 
thing; and he advised anyone in charge of a gas company, 
whether prosperous or otherwise, to prepare for both kinds of 
lighting—electric and gas—so as to be ready to serve the public 
with what they required. There were good and bad systems of 
dynamos and lamps in the market; so that the closest personal 
examination and inquiry should be bestowed upon the selection of 
the system to be adopted. Before concluding, he referred to some 
of the causes which had led to the failure of electric-light installa- 
tions in the past. 

After a few remarks on this subject, the President opened the 
question-box, and announced that the first question was, “‘ How 
can the demand for tar be increased and larger profits realized 
therefrom ?” Mr. G. Shepard Page, of New York, said that the 
present depression had largely grown from natural causes. The 
greatest consumption of tar abroad was for the manufacture of 
artificial fuel; whilst in the States it had been most largely used 
for making roads. In the first case, the general low price of fuel 
had interfered with the consumption of pitch; and great quantities 
had therefore accumulated, although the price had fallen from 40s. to 
8s. per ton. With regard to the second case, instead of being made 
from coal tar halt, as formerly, the roads were now laid with 
the natural article imported from Trinidad, where a wealthy cor- 
poration had the exclusive right of mining this mineral; and they 
had energetically pushed its sale in various States. Creosote was 
formerly largely used for treating timber; but it seemed that the 
outlet from this source was diminished—perhaps because there was 
little wear and tear in the creosoted timber—and so the value had 
fallen to about 1d. per gallon, and could not be got rid of at this 
price. Then there was the tremendous competition which had 
arisen in the aniline dye trade, which had forced down the price of 
benzole. Under these circumstances, the best plan was to burn a 
part of the tar under the retorts, so as to secure a price for the 
remainder. Mr. Littlehales gave an account of his experience in 
introducing coal tar asphalt. He took a large contract for the roads 
in his district, and carried it out under his own supervision ; 
because, if it was left to contractors, they would make as much as 
they could out of the job, and poor work was the result. His price 
was 2s. 3d. per square yard, which brought in about 11s. 6d. per 
barrel for the tar. Mr. Nettleton said that tar pavements were 
largely used in Connecticut. It was not necessary to employ all 
ashes for the top dressing. A composition of two-thirds sand and 
one-third ashes answered very well. The lowest price for tar in his 
neighbourhood was 8s. 4d. per barrel. 

The President said that two of the members were very anxious to 





hear from Mr. Turner, of Charleston, §.C., as to the effect of the 
recent earthquake on the gas supply. Mr. Turner said that hig 
mains and services suffered severely. Notwithstanding eyg 
possible effort in the way of tracing and stopping leaks, the unag. 
counted-for gas during September was nearly 60 per cent. Particy. 
larly at crossings and intersections of streets, the mains were disturbed 
—seven or eight fractures being sometimes found at one place; and 
several of the services were literally torn out of the mains, Up to 
the present time, he had repaired about 100 leakages; but knew 
there were many more, besides drawn joints, &c. At present he 
supposed the leakage was fully 40 per cent., for later shocks had 
again disturbed the pipes; but he hoped in a few weeks to have it 
under reasonable control. Fortunately no explosions had occurred, 
perhaps because for some few weeks many people lived ont of 
doors, and no light was used in the houses. Nearly every building 
on the works would have to come down; but so far as he could 
ascertain, all the gasholder-tanks had escaped, although in one 
case the earth at the level of the curb was pushed back, leaving q 
fissure 8 inches wide. The plant was not materially injured, though 
many of the joints were dislocated in the connections ; and the cover 
of a purifier centre-valve was so jammed that foul gas passed, 
But after a little delay, he was able to keep up the supply of gas, 
The retort-beds did not suffer much; and he believed that they 
escaped because they were built on inverted arches, supported on a 
thick bed of concrete, standing on soft ground. The coal-house 
utterly collapsed ; and he considered that the large quantity of coal 
contained in it at the time was concerned in this. The coal was piled 
to a height of 15 feet. The retort-house roof was loosened at one 
of the gableends. Instead of being simply laid on the walls as usual, 
this roof had been secured by bolts passing down 3 or 4 feet into 
the brickwork of the walls ; and no doubt this circumstance served 
to keep it together. The wharf came off pretty well; but the rail- 
way-track—800 feet long—was moved 13 inches to the east. A 
large shed near the works, built on piling, and containing 1500 tons 
of guano, was moved bodily more than 8 feet. The earthquake 
was partial in its action ; one building being wrecked, whilst that 
next to it escaped. Mr. Turner also gave some very interesting 
information as to the geology of the district, the nature of the 
earthquake shocks, and the theories that had been brought forward 
in explanation of them. At the conclusion of his remarks, a vote 
of thanks, coupled with the sympathy and well wishes of the 
Association to Mr. Turner and the Charleston Gas Company in 
their hour of misfortune, was unanimously carried. __ 

On the motion of Mr. Hyde, seconded by Mr. Harbison, a Com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of establishing a uniform size 
for meter connections, so that gas companies should not be annoyed 
by the existing diversity amongst manufacturers in this respect. 
It was also announced that a new association, called ‘‘ The Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association,” had been formed. Votes of thanks to 
the President and to the Secretary brought the meeting to an end. 








Tue Detection or Gas Leaxace.—The electric apparatus in- 
vented by M. Arnould for the indication of an escape of gas is now, 
says Industries, coming into use in Paris. It consists of a copper 
cylinder containing a bichromate cell; the current being passed 
through a small platinum wire, raising it to a dull red heat. If in 
the apartment where the apparatus is fixed there is any gas mixed 
with the air, the platinum wire immediately becomes brighter; 
thus indicating the presence of an explosive mixture. The appara- 
tus is exceedingly sensitive, showing even a small leakage. 

Tue Wetspach Incanpescent Gas-Lamp 1x Lonpox.—The 
incandescent gas-light of Dr. Auer von Welsbach, which was de- 
scribed in the JourNat several times during the past year, and was 
brought under the notice of the British Association at Birmingham 
by Mr. Conrad Cooke, was publicly exhibited on a large scale for 
the first time in London on Tuesday last, at the Marlborough Gal- 
lery, Pall Mall. It is only necessary to repeat that in this burner 
the light is obtained by the incandescence, in the heat of an ordinary 
atmospheric flame, of a so-called ‘‘ mantle” or cap of cotton gauze 
which has been steeped in a mixture of refractory oxides, chiefly of 
zirconium and lanthanum. The burner does not require a supple- 
mentary supply of air under pressure, and is perfectly silent. The 
difference between the appearance of the non-luminous Bunsen 
flame, burning gas at the rate of about 2 cubic feet per hour, and 
the same centre of combustion when covered with one of Dr. Auer’s 
mantles "—which in shape and size is not unlike the finger of 
white cotton glove—is certainly striking. The light is white, even 
in daylight ; and the system is readily adaptable, at very moderate 
cost, to any ordinary bracket or pendant. All that is required is 
the atmospheric fixture, the “mantle” and its holder, and an 
Argand chimney. The mantles are said to be fairly strong; and 
they can certainly be fixed with very little trouble. Their cost 1s 
small; and they are expected to last, with ordinary care, from 800 
to 1000 hours, or longer in favourable situations. In the applica- 
bility of the burner to ordinary pendants and brackets, Dr. Auet 
von Welsbach has a certain advantage over the patentees of high 
power gas-burners of the regenerative type. It is, of course, pre 
mature to say how the Auer—or, as it is called, the Welsbach— 
lamp may stand the rough test of common experience ; and there 
is no independent record of its duty with English gas. It is, — 
ever, a pleasing and apparently a practical light. ‘The Marlboroug 
Gallery is at present lighted with 56 of these lamps on brackets 
attached to a pipe running centrally along the gallery ; every lamp 
giving a light, it is stated, of 17-candle power for the consumption 
of not more than 2 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
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: Register of Patents. 


RecENERATIVE Gas-Lamps.—Allison, H. J., communicated from C. M. 
Lungren, of New York. No. 14,335; Nov. 6, 1886, [8d.] 
The regenerative gas-lamp according to this invention is shown in two 
of its forms in the illustrations, 


Fig.1. 
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The main features of the lamp, as described by the patentee, are an 
inverted gas-burner B provided at its lower end with openings for the 
gas, as indicated. The burner is hung from a central supply-pipe G, 
and is surrounded by an air-heating chamber F, through which the air 
to supply the upper side of the flame and a portion of that to supply the 
outer surface of the flame passes. Air is introduced into the upper end 
of this chamber by means of passages R, which cross the escape-fiue, and 
which open into a common central space, as shown. This portion of the 
lamp—which may be termed the regenerator, to distinguish it from the 
air chamber—is preferably cast all in one piece. Depending from the 
regenerator is a lip or flange, to which the upper end of the chamber F 
is secured, so that the chamber forms a continuation of the space into 
which the cross passages R open. C is a conical top or hood resting on 
the regenerator, and formed with a depending flange or lip extending 
down over the outer ends of the tubes R, but at a distance from their 
ends sufficient to permit air to pass up beneath the flange and into the 
tubes. T is the top or closing plate of the lamp, It is formed of a 
vertical portion, secured to the regenerator, and a horizontal portion, 
perforated (as indicated) to permit the ingress of air into the space 
enclosed by the depending glass globe, which latter is supported 
by a metal ring fitting against, or secured to the lower side of the 
horizontal portion of the closing plate T. Attached to this plate, so 
as to form a continuation of its vertical portion, or cast in one piece 
vith it, is a plate P, preferably formed so as to make an annular cavity, 
into which the air passing through the horizontal portion of the plate 
flows, and from which space it enters the globe through an opening 
between the upturned portion of the plate P and the horizontal portion 
of the plate T. ‘The vertical portion of the plate T, together with the 
vertical inner portion of the plate P, form the outer wall for the lower 
portion of the escape-flue. The chimney rests upon the top of the hood 
or conical plate C, and communicates with the upper portion of the 
escape-flue. § is the stopcock, operated by chains, as shown. The 
burner is preferably annular in 1.~m, constructed of a ring of tubes 
slightly ‘separated from one another, and all communicating with a 
chamber into which the gas-pipe G opens. The space between the 
burner and the lower end of the air chamber F is closed by a perforated 
dise M, by means of which the air is distributed over the flame. A part 
of the air entering the chamber F is admitted to the central air space of 
the burner through perforations or through the spaces between the tubes 
making up the burner; and, passing down, is deflected upon the under 
surface of the flame by a button supported in the position shown. 

With such a lamp there is produced (says the patentee) a sheet of 
flame of the form of an inverted convolvulus of great intensity. It, how- 
ever, has a tendency to redness at the ends, due to an insufficient air 
supply at this part of the flame. To remedy this he provides a further 
supply of air at the top of the globe, as shown in fig. 1, or through the 
bottom, as shown in fig. 2. Air may, however, be admitted at both 
points—as shown in fig. 2 on the right-hand side. Here the additional 
air is brought up through a tubular conduit, and is distributed upon the 
ame by impinging against the lower surface of a solid button. 





Coxr-Breaxryc Macnine. Joly, J., and Bochon, J., of St. Ghislain, 
Belgium. No. 15,715; Dec. 1, 1886. [8d.] 
The illustration shows a longitudinal section of a machine constructed 
according to this invention. It is composed cf a circular funnel-shaped 
Xx or case, in which are a series of revolving superposed discs B, forming 
(when coupled or combined together) the frustum of a reversed cone, 
section of which gives an angle smaller than the section of the box, 
£0 that the upper part of the cone is farther from the side of the box than 
the lower part. ‘Ihe dises are trapezoidal in section, and hold between 






















them knives C, provided with an aperture, so as to be held between each 
disc by means of pins so fixed as to correspond with a hole in the base of 
the disc, which comes immediately above it. These discs are fixed to a 
central shaft working in a socket at its lower end, and to which rapid 
rotary motion is imparted. The discs have rods passing through them, 
on which are springs E, pressing on each disc with the object of sensibly 
distancing one from the other when it is required to change the knives. 
The material to be ground is introduced into the hopper K, from whence 
it falls into the part left free between the series of discs and the side of 
the box. The knives being in position, the smaller pieces of material 
will fall to the bottom, and the larger pieces will be retained by the first 
series of knives until they are gradually reduced by being broken up and 
forced to descend from knife to knife. After having passed the last series 
of knives, the coke falls on to a circular plate H keyed on to the central 
shaft. This plate receives rotary motion corresponding with that of the 
reversed cone; and it is provided with several angle-pieces I, forming 
vertical projections thereon. These angle-pieces are intended to throw 
the coke against a circular grating G—composed of a succession of ver- 
tical blades J placed one alongside the other, and spaced according to 
the size to which it is desired to reduce the material to be granulated, 
and which corresponds with the space left clear between the last series 
of knives and the side of the box. In the event of a piece having passed 
the last series of knives (a thing possible in case a flat or long surface 
were presented), it will be forcibly thrown against the grating, where it 
will be broken up; and finally its parts will pass between the blades J, 
and from thence fall on an inclined plate L, which will conduct it, with 
the rest of the material, out of the apparatus. The vertical shaft is 
pivoted at M in a step, which slides so that its position may be adjusted 
by raising or lowering it by means of a screw N or other convenient 
means. F is a door to allow access to the interior of the machine for 


repairing purposes. 


Urmizixc tHe Waste Heat rrom Gas Stoves anp Fines.—Fletcher, T., 
and Clare, A., of Warrington. No. 15,859; Dec. 4, 1886. [4d.) 

The objects of this invention—the specification of the patent for 
which is not illustrated—are to increase the efficiency of gas-fires and 
gas-stoves, and to ensure a more equable distribution of warm air there- 
from into the lower part of the room where used. 

In the words of the patentees: ‘‘ These improvements consist in the 
adaption to, or the combination with gas-fires and gas-stoves of the 
existing or similar types of construction, of two or more inclined tubes 
contained within a chamber, and so arranged or disposed that the ends 
of the tubes are open to the atmosphere; while the tubes themselves are 
contained within the chamber which is placed or constructed above the 
stove or fire, and through which the products of combustion are con- 
strained to pass. By this means the walls of the tubes become heated 
by the products of combustion, and the air contained within the tubes 
consequently becomes heated also. According to known natural laws, 
the heated air ascends to the upper ends of the inclined tubes, whence it 
escapes to the outer atmosphere, to which its warmth is imparted. The 
place of the escaping warm air is taken by cold air entering the lower 
open ends of the tubes; and this, in its turn, absorbs heat from the 
tubes. Thus a constant supply or current of warm air issues from the 
higher ends of the tubes so long as the gas is being burnt in the fire or 
stove.” By this adaptation or arrangement, it is claimed that the 
uprush of a compact volume of warm air, such as occurs when vertical 
heating-tubes are employed, is obviated ; and the consequent accumu- 
lation of warm air in the upper part of the room, and resulting loss of 
useful heating effect, are avoided. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
1373.—Ricuarpson, W., ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of Argand 


and other burners applicable to gas.” Jan. 28. , 
1376.—Davies, E., ‘Improvement in lighting and heating, and in 
apparatus therefor.” Jan. 28. P 
1479.—Mexzz, A. G., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for the manufac- 
ture of gas from fluid hydrocarbons.”’ Jan. 31. 
1490.—Arrerton, J., ‘Improvements in apparatus for charging gas- 
retorts.” Jan. 31. 
1501.—De Nacy, P., “An improved water motor.” Jan. 31. 
1511.—Warp, P., and Oxtver, W. 8., ‘“‘ Improvements in light-pro- 
ducing apparatus.” Jan. 31. 
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Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE “COMMISSION” SYSTEM. 

Sir,—Those who, like myself, have striven long and earnestly to put 
down the system of commissions, so unhappily prevalent, have had two 
difficulties, of an opposite character, to contend with. They have been 
told, on the one hand, that the system is so common that it involves 
neither scandal nor moral deliquency ; whilst, on the other hand, there 
are certain managers who, because they do not take commissions them- 
selves, profess to regard any allusion to the system as a baseless slander 
upon the profession to which they belong. The best answer to the con- 
tention that the commission system involves neither scandal nor moral 
wrong is a reference to such a case as the one which has just been tried 
in Manchester. The other contention is easily disposed of by those who, 
like myself, have adequate means of knowledge, and do not shut their 
eyes to the scandalizing facts. It is indeed high time that gas managers 
resolved neither to ask nor to accept such payments, in any form. 

Feb. 5, 1887. Ant1-ComMIssION. 


THE REVERSIBLE PHOTOMETER-DISC HOLDER. 

Sir,—I should like to be allowed a word in reference to the paragraph 
appearing in the Journat for the 1st inst., with regard to the reversible 
photometer-dise holder. 

Mr. W. King is correct in his belief that when I called attention to the 
importance of a special arrangement for reversing the photometer-disc, 
I was entirely unaware that the matter had been taken into consider- 
ation either by the late Mr. A. King or by anyone else whomsoever ; 
but I am pleased to learn now, for the first time, that it received special 
attention fifty years ago. Previous to my devising the arrangement in 
question, I had never seen anything of the nature in use in any photo- 
meter ; nor in any description of the “Bunsen and King” (or other) 
photometer that I have read has mention been made of a reversible disc, 
or is there any remark to indicate that importance was attached to the 
matter. 

I have at least the satisfaction of having introduced this arrangement 
into London photometers, where apparently (for half a century after its 
importance was known to the late Mr. King) the desirability for it had 
been unknown. At all events, none of the standard photometers, as 
prescribed and certified by the London Gas Referees, were originally 
fitted with reversible disc arrangements. Any that may now be so fitted 
would have been altered since I called attention to the subject. 

Kensal Green, W., Feb. 4, 1887. A. C. M‘Mrnn, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 








MR. T. FLETCHER’S GAS-OVEN. 

Sir,—Our attention has been directed to the opening paragraph of 
your Glasgow Correspondent’s letter in your issue of the Ist inst., and 
we crave space to say that the paragraph in question does not give a 
correct exposition of the Glasgow Gas Committee’s position relative to 
our client Mr. Fletcher’s patent. We hold the Clerk to the Committee’s 
acknowledgment that up to a certain point there was infringement, and 
his offer, if it is insisted upon, to pay royalty therefor. As to whether 
the infringement still continues, the proper and usual means to settle the 
point have been adopted by Mr. Fletcher. 


Glasgow, Feb. 5, 1887. CRUIKSHANK AND FarrwEaTHER. 





Ay AssEssMENT Question.—‘ D. W.” writes as follows :—“ Last year 
our Assessment Committee (through their valuers) increased the assess- 
ment of our works by 186 per cent. on the former assessment, made in 
1877. We appealed against this increase, as being unreasonable. In 
preparing the estimate of tenants’ capital, we valued the meters in the 
usual way, at (say) £1049 ; and allowed 174 per cent. on that and other 
amounts, so as to get at the tenants’ rent. To our surprise, however, 
the Assessment Committee ruled that meters were common chattels, 
and ought not to be allowed the 173 per cent. Can any of my brother 
managers give me a case either for or against this argument? ” 








At the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers last Tuesda , Mr. 
Ww. ew and Mr. R. W. Holmes were (among others) elected aaanlate 
members. 


_At the meeting of the Rickmansworth Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion on Wednesday evening last, a paper was read by Mr. John D, Roper, 
the Manager of the gas-works, on “Coal Gas.” The paper was illustrated 
by plans and diagrams; and at its close many inquiries were made of 
the author respecting the manufacture and uses of gas. 

Art the meeting of the Leeds Town Council last Tuesday, on the recom- 
mendation of the Gas Committee, it was resolved to authorize the pur- 
chase and supply of gas-stoves by sale oron loan. It was pointed out that a 
similar experiment had been made with very satisfactory results in Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, Bradford, Glasgow, and other large towns. ‘Lhe 
Council also authorized the Gas Committee to purchase 672 square yards 
of land, adjoining the Meadow Lane Gas-Works, for £1000. 

Tue Birmingham Association of Students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers held their first meeting at Birmingham on the 27th ult., to hear 
a paper read by Mr. R. Peirce, Stud. Inst. CE -, upon the “ Kidderminster 
Sewerage and Water ee Mr. Edward Pritchard, M. Inst. C.E. (the 
President), was in the chair, and congratulated the Association upon the 
number of members and friends present, which, he thought, augured well 
for the success of the Association. Mr. Peirce’s paper was illustrated by 
plans, diagrams, and photographs. 

ConsEQUENT on the Hunter-Lever libel case last week, very little business 
was transacted at the monthly meeting, on Wednesday, of the Salford Town 
Council. In the absence of the Mayor, Alderman Walmsley was called to 
the chair. Mr. F. S. Phillips moved a resolution to the effect that, in view 
of the small attendance, consequent upon the libel case being heard at the 
Assizes, the meeting be adjourned till Wednesday next (to-morrow). He 
had on the agenda paper a motion relating to the gas question ; but said he 
could not see his way to go on with it in the absence of so many members of 
the Gas Committee. Mr. Middlehurst thought it would be somewhat undig- 
nified to adjourn the Council ragga because there was a trial in whic 
they were interested going on in the Law Courts. The majority were, how- 


Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, JAN. 31. 
THE AMENDMENT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, Igg9, 
Lord Tuurtow presented a Bill to amend the Electric Lighting Act, 
1882, and it was read the first time. 


Frimay, Fes. 4. 
THE SUSPENDED BILLS (SESSION 1886). 

The Barnet District Gas and Water Bill and the Carlisle Corporation 
Bill—suspended from last session—were brought from the Commons, read 
the first and second time, and referred to a Select Committee, consigtj 
of Earl Northbrook (Chairman), and Lords Boston, Westbury, Fermanagh 
and Thring ; to meet on Tuesday, Feb. 8. P 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mownpay, Jan. 31. 

The petitions were presented for the following Bills, which were ordereg 
to be brought in :— 

Basingstoke Gas, by Mr. Sclater-Booth and Mr. Bramston Beach, 

Blyth and Cowpen Gas, by Sir M. W. Ridley and Mr. Burt. 

Chelsea Water, by Baron Dimsdale and Sir J. Ellis. 

East Huntingdonshire Water, by Mr. Puleston and Mr. Henniker 
Heaton. 

Farnborough District Water, by Mr. Sclater-Booth and Major Rasch, 

Kirkheaton, Dalton, and Lepton Gas, by Mr. H. F. Beaumont and 
Mr. Woodhead. : 

Liverpool Water and Improvement, by Mr. Whitley and Lord Cland 
Hamilton. 

Over Darwen Corporation, by Viscount Cranborne and Sir U. Kay. 
Shuttleworth. 

Pudsey Gas, by Mr. W. Beckett and Mr. Barran. 

Sutton District Water, by Mr. Corbett and Sir Trevor Lawrence, 

Tunbridge Wells Gas, by Mr. J. Talbot and Mr. Norton. 

Uckfield Water, by Admiral Field and Mr. A. Gathorne Hardy. 

Wakefield Corporation, by Sir E. Green and Mr. Milnes-Gaskell. 

Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas, by Mr. Cubitt, Sir J. Ellis, 
and Mr. Kimber. 

Weston-super-Mare Improvement, by Sir R. Paget and Mr. Llewellyn 

BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 

A Bill to amend the Act 35 & 36 Vict., cap. 91—the Municipal Corpora. 
tions (Borough Funds) Act—was brought in by Mr. Woodall, Mr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Picton, Mr. Howard Vincent, and Mr. Woodhead, read the first time, 
and ordered for second reading on the 16th inst. 

WATER COMPANIES’ POWERS. 

A Bill to limit the powers of water companies to cut off a tenant’s water 
supply where the rate is paid by the landlord was brought in by Mr. Forrest 
Fulton, Captain Colomb, and Mr. C. R. Spencer, read the first time, and 
ordered for second reading on the 16th inst. 

THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. Buxton asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether the Govern- 
ment adhered to the decision of the noble Lord, the member for Padding. 
ton [Lord Randolph Churchill] in regard to the renewal of the coal and 
wine dues, or whether they intended to support the renewal of these dues; 
if so, whether they would strictly limit the periof of renewal, and would 
secure that the proceeds of the dues should be applied to the erection of 
free communications across the Thames east of Tower Bridge, and of open 
spaces in London generally. 

Mr. W. H. Suir: In answer to the honourable member, it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to adhere to the declarations of the preceding 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of the coal and wine dues. But 
I must remind the honourable gentleman that my noble friend expressly 
invited the inhabitants of the districts affected by the proposals in ques- 
tion to make their wishes known to Parliament through their representa- 
tive bodies and their members in this House; and he assured them that 
due consideration would be given by Her Majesty’s Government to those 
opinions when they were expresed. 


Tvuespay, Fes. 1. 
THE SUSPENDED BILLS (SESSION 1886). ; 
The Barnet District Gas and Water Bill and the Carlisle Corporation 
Bill—suspended from last session—were read the first and second time; 
and, having already been considered and reported upon, were ordered to 
be read the third time. This was done on Friday last. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—EXAMINER’S ROOM. 
Tuurspay, Fes. 3. 
(Before Mr. Campton.) 
EDINBURGH GAS BILL. 

This Bill came before the Examiner to-day for Standing Order proofs; 
a memorial complaining of non-compliance having, as already stated in 
the JournaL, been presented by the Corporation of Edinburgh. The Bill, 
it will be remembered, seeks to dissolve the Edinburgh Gaslight Company 
as at present constituted, and to repeal their Special Acts ; to reincorporate 
the Company with further powers; and to authorize the Company s0 rein- 
corporated to purchase additional lands, construct new works, and raise 
further capital. 

Mr. W. Livesey, Parliamentary Agent, appeared for the promoters, the 
Edinburgh Gas Company; Mr. A. Beverince for the Corporation. F 

Mr. Breverrnce said the memorial alleged that the parliamentary notice 
did not sufficiently indicate the intention of the promoters of the Bill. The 
ogee med whilst seeking dissolution and reincorporation, were asking to 
be allowed to add to their original capital the sum of £133,000 odd. Under 
modern legislation, they would have a dividend of 10 per cent. on the total 
original capital ; but on the additional capital sought to be raised under the 
Bill they would only be entitled to a lower rate of dividend. The promoters 
wished to add the £133,000 to the capital in order that the total amount— 
£333,000 odd—might, as the Bill distinctly stated, be the original paid-up 
capital of the Company, and be entitled to a dividend of 10 per cent. It 
was true the promoters denied that this was their intention; but he sub- 
mitted that such was the fact, and that the notice was defective, inasmuch 
as it did not properly define the purposes of the Bill. F 

Mr. Livesey pointed out that what the promoters proposed to do in con- 
nection with the capital was merely to obtain powers to borrow to the 
extent of one-third of the total amount expended on the gas undertaking. 
There was not a single paragraph in the Bill setting forth that the pro 
moters intended to apply for power to make the 10 per cent. dividend appli- 
cable to the whole of the capital. , 
The Examiner held that the allegation was not sustained ; and the Bill 








ever, in favour of adjournment; and the motion was adopted. 
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egal Intelligence. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
WEDNEsDAY, Fes. 2. 
(Before Lord FirzcGeRa.p, Lord Hosuouse, Sir Barnes Peacock, and 
Sir Ricuarp Covucs.) 
DEACON’S WASTE-WATER METER PATENTS, 

These were petitions by Mr. G. I’. Deacon, of Liverpool and the Waste- 

Water Meter Company, Limited, for the prolongation of letters patent 

ted to Mr, Deacon in March and December, 1873, for a period of 
}4 years, in respect of his invention of “improvements in the apparatus 
for measuring the flow and indicating the velocity of water in pipes.” 

Mr. Aston, Q.C., and Mr. Cuapwyck Heary appeared for the peti- 
tioners ; the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Mr. R. S. Weicut, and Mr. Lorunis for 

e Crown. 

“. petitions set forth that the principal object of Mr. Deacon’s meter 
js to facilitate the detection of the waste of water incurred by leakage 
from the mains, pipes, or fittings of the systems of water supply in 
large towns or districts, and thereby enable the water to be cbtarned 
by the consumer on lower terms. It was stated that the detection and 
economical reduction of the waste of water due to leakage above or 
below ground is one of the most difficult questions with which water 
companies and engineers have to deal; and Mr. Deacon’s inventions 
afford an easy means of detecting and localizing this waste. The 
advantages of his system are the reduction of the labour of discovering 
Jeakage; the increase of the certainty of discovery; and the removal 
of the annoyance to householders by internal house-to-house inspection. 
In 1874 Mr. Deacon granted the Corporation of Liverpool a licence to use 
his meter and apparatus, which were consequently applied over the whole 
of the water system of the city. Before the introduction of these meters, 
the supply of water to Liverpool was intermittent, and amounted to 
upwards of 17 million gallons daily. Since then a constant supply had 
been maintained at a direct saving of 6,189,803 gallons a day. This 
eflected a large annual saving of money to the a and the rate- 
payers; and an important incidental advantage had been the increase of 
pressure of water for extinguishing fires by reason of the reduced flow for 
ordinary purposes. This saving was claimed to be entirely due to the 
reduction of waste by the detection of leakage by the use of Mr. Deacon’s 
meters. In January, 1877, the Waste-Water Meter Company, Limited, 
was incorporated, and Mr. Deacon assigned his patents to them for £350 
in cash and £5000 in shares. There are several foreign and colonial 
patents; but no profits have, it was stated, been made from them, The 
meters have now been adopted by British water undertakings supplying in 
the aggregate a population of about 2,310,000, whereas the total popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom supplied with water is about 20,170,000. The 
petitioners submitted that no remuneration in any way commensurate 
with the great merit and public utility of the invention had been received 
either by Mr. Deacon or the Company ; and they urged that for this reason 
the term of the letters patent ought to be prolonged. 

Sir F. Bramwell, F.R.S., Sir R. Rawlinson, C.B., and Mr. 8S. H. Louttit, 
Secretary of the Lambeth Water Company, were called, and gave strong 
evidence as to the great utility and value of the invention ; and Mr. Deacon, 
the patentee, and Mr. W. Hope, the Managing Director of the Waste- 
Water Meter Company, were examined as to the profits which had accrued 
through the invention. 

At the close of the case for the petitioners, 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, on the part of the Crown, said he did not dis- 
pute the merit and usefulness of the invention; but, as Mr. Deacon had 
admittedly received a remuneration of about £5000 in respect of it, he left 
itto their Lordships to decide whether this amount was adequate, or justi- 
fied a prolongation. 

Their Lorpsurps, in the result, intimated that, although the amount of 
the remuneration received by the patentee in this case approached very 
nearly the line where in the past it had not been deemed desirable to pro- 
long letters patent, yet, taking into account the great merit and public 
utility of the invention, they were disposed to grant a short extension of 
the term. They would, therefore, humbly advise Her Majesty that the 
letters patent should be extended for an additional term of three years. 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 
SaTurpay, Jan. 29. 
(Before Sir James Hannen and Lords Justices Bowen and Fry.) 
STANBURY V. PLYMOUTH DOCK WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 

This was an appeal by the defendants from the judgment of Justices 
A.L. Smith and Wills on certain points of law raised by the pleadings. 
The plaintiff, who is a miller, alleged that, under a lease made in 1835 
between his predecessor in title and the defendant Company, he was 
entitled to the “ use and benefit” of a stream of water for the purpose of 
working his mills for a term of 60 years, at a yearly rent of £18; but that, 
owing to two diversions made by the defendants, the flow of water had 
been interfered with, so that at times there was not sufficient for his use 
and benefit. On the part of the defendants it was pleaded that the use 
of part of the stream was demis..” for the purposes of the mill, excepting 
and reserving out of the demise and grant full right, power, and authority 
to the defendants to use and divert such portion of the stream as they 
might think fit, for any purpose whatever, between certain specified points. 
The diversions made by the defendants had been effected in accordance 
with this exception, and with the view of increasing the supply of water 
to the towns served by the Company under their Acts of Parliament. The 
question raised by the action was whether this plea was a good one. The 
Court below held that the plaintiff was entitled to as much water as was 
necessary for working the mill; and from this decision the defendants 
appealed, contending that, under the words of the reservation in the lease, 
ed —_ entitled to take any part of the water for whatever purpose they 

eased. 

Mr. Foorr appeared for the appellants; Mr. Cuannex, Q.C., and Mr. 
Murr Macxenziz for the respondent. 

Sir James Hannen (without calling on the respondent’s Counsel) said the 
question raised by the pleadings was simply what construction was to be 
put upon the terms of a certain document, having regard to the language 
of the grant and the so-called exception. The document might, in common 
parlance, be termed a lease; but, in fact, it was only a right to use, for 
turning the mill, the water passing down the stream, and after employing 
it in this way to return it to the stream. The construction put upon the 
words by the defendants was that ‘any part” meant “the whole;”’ and 
reference had been made to the powers contained in the Acts of Parlia- 
ment under which the Company were acting, to show that it would be 
ultra vires for them to have fettered their discretion in any way as to the 

uantity of water they could take from the stream. So far as the learned 

ounsel who appeared for the Company had dealt with these Acts, he had 
failed to satisfy him (Sir J. Hannen) that it would be ultra vires on the 


do this, it seemed to be clear that it could not be beyond their power to 
allow the use of the water as it went down, and for which they received a 
rent. Reading the document as a whole, it was evident that the Company 
could not take all the water, and so defeat the purpose of the grant. 

Lords Justices Bowen and Fry concurred. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed, with costs. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 27. 
(Before Justice STm.1NG.) 
In re THE YSTALYFERA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

This was a motion on behalf of Mr. J. R. Cobb, praying that the register 
of the Company might be rectified by entering thereon his name as the 
holder of 216 shares, which at present stood in the name of the Ystalyfera 
em 3 Mr. Cobb was the owner of 150 shares as trustee for the 
Ystalyfera pea and, without his authority, the Gas Company had 
placed the name of the former Company on the register instead of his 
name. With regard to the remaining 66 shares, the case was different, 
as the applicant was originally the owner, and, without his knowledge, the 
shares had been transferred into the name of the Ystalyfera Company. 
The main question was whether the Company were entitled to a lien upon 
the shares for a debt of the Ystalyfera Company, which was now being 
wound up. On behalf of the applicant, it was contended that the Gas 
Company had no right to recognize for their own benefit any trust in 
respect of the 150 shares, and that as to the 66 shares they never belonged 
to the Company at all. On Jan. 31, 1885, the 150 shares were transferred 
from a Mr. Rawson to the applicant on behalf of the Ystalyfera Company 
—the transfer being registered on the application of Mr. Cobb, and in the 
register hig name was entered as the owner; but at the time of registra- 
tion a note was placed in the remark column to the effect that Mr. Cobb 
held the shares on behalf of the Ystalyfera Company. On Nov. 3, 1885, 
the Ystalyfera Company agreed to sell their interest in the shares to Mr. 
Cobb. On Nov. 18 a resolution was passed authorizing the issue of the 
66 shares in lieu of debentures. In December, when the Ystalyfera Com- 
pany was wound up, it was indebted to the Gas Company in the sum of 
£327 16s. 4d. ; and on May 31, 1886, the alteration complained of was made in 
the register. On Dec. 6 notice was given by the Gas Company of their inten- 
tion to forfeit all the shares standing in the name of the Ystalyfera Com- 
pany in respect of the lien which they had for the debt. Thereupon the 
present action was commenced for rectification of the register, as the 
shares belonged to Mr. Cobb, who was not indebted either solely or jointly 
with the Ystalyfera Company. 

Mr. WaRRINGTON appeared for the applicant; Mr. Asuron Cross for the 
Gas Company. 

His LorpsuiP considered that the action of the Gas Company could not 
be supported. They had no lien upon the shares; and they had no right 
to transfer the shares from one name to another with the view of asserting 
alien. There would be an order for rectification of the register, and the 
costs must be borne by the Gas Company. 








COURT OF SESSION—LANDS VALUATION APPEAL COURT. 
WepnNEspDay, FeEp. 2. 
(Before Lords Lxr and FRasER.) 
THE VALUATION OF THE EDINBURGH GAS COMPANY'S MAINS. 


This was an appeal by the Edinburgh Gaslight Company against a deci- 
sion of the Magistrates of Leith, fixing the value of the pipes belonging to 
the Company in Leith at £598—the sum at which it stood in the previous 
year.* The Company claimed that the valuation should be reduced to 
£317. The grounds on which the appeal was made were that since 1854 
the valuation has invariably been ascertained by the Assessor for the | 
of Edinburgh, within whose jurisdiction nearly the whole of the appel- 
lants’ property lies. Atthe hearing before the Magistrates, the Company 
tendered evidence as to the method of valuing the undertaking in previous 
years; but the Court disallowed it, holding that they were in no way 
bound by the previous action of the Assessor, and that they desired to deal 
with the question as a new one. 

Mr. W. C. Smrru, on behalf of the Company, said it was never suggested 
that the Assessors for Leith and Midlothian should undertake the valua- 
tion of the undertaking, and for the very best of reasons. In the first 
place, because almost the whole of the undertaking was in Edinburgh ; 
and, in the second place, that until the rental of the whole undertaking 
was fixed, it would be impossible to arrive at the annual value of the out- 
lying and subsidiary portions. The figures which the Assessor for Leith 
inserted in the valuation roll were figures which he obtained from the 
Assessor for Edinburgh—in point of fact he never applied his mind to the 
valuing of the works. He asked their Lordships to consider what was the 
right principle of valuation in a case such as this. Gas-works were not 
let; and it was impossible to apply to them some of the methods which 
were usually followed in the valuation of heritable property, because the 
assessor could not go round the neighbourhood and see what other sub- 
jects of a similar kind were being let for. Although there was no legal 
monopoly, yet gas companies had practically a monopoly of the supply of 
gas, as it was only by obtaining an Act of Parliament or a Provisional 
Order that a company could enter upon such a business, involving, as it 
did, much interference with the streets of the places supplied. The fact 
that a certain method had been followed for over 30 years was a consider- 
able presumption in favour of the soundness of the principle. The prin- 
ciple had been settled by practice in Scotland. He was informed that it 
was the course followed by the Assessor of Railways and Canals; and it 
was invariable in England. He then cited a number of cases in support 
of his argument, and concluded with the statement that, assuming the 
Assessor for Leith was entitled to call in question the principle upon which 
the entry was based, he had not laid before the Court any materials for 
arriving at any conclusion as to the present value of the pipes; but it 
was impossible, and indeed absurd, to = a separate value upon the pipes 
in Leith, without reference to the whole undertaking. 

Mr. THorsuRN, who appeared for the Assessor, said the course which he 

roposed to take was a perfectly justifiable one. After their Lordships’ 
Soslsien in the Falkirk Gas Company’s appeal,+ the Assessor directed his 
attention to the subject, and was satisfied that the existing mode of fixing 
the valuation was an erroneous one; and he expected, from what then 
passed between him and the Assessor for Edinburgh, that the question 
would be discussed before the Valuation Court in Edinburgh, and that the 
same result would follow in Leith. He found out, however, on the da 
after the sitting of the Valuation Court, that the Assessor for Edinburg 
had departed from the mode arranged, and had accepted the figures of the 

Gas Company for the year, and had assessed the Company at a very much 
lower amount than formerly. He was, consequently, not prepared to 
accept the valuation ; and informed the Company that he intended to insist 








part of the Company to allow a sufficient quantity of water to pass down 
the stream to turn the mill ; and unless it would be ultra vires for them to 





* See Journal, Vol. XLVIIL., p. 521. t Ibid., Vol. XLI., p. 461, 
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upon the assessment which he deemed right. Proceeding upon the prin- 

ciple of taking a percentage of the cost of construction of the works within 

the bounds, he brought out the figures which were given when the case 
was before the Magistrates at Leith. If the Company had wished it, they 
— have had a proof upon the question of cost of construction; but they 

id not. 

Lord Fraser: Supposing there were proof of the amount originally 
expended upon the construction, that would not tell the present value. 

r. THorBURN: In the case of the Falkirk Gas Company, it was the cost 
of construction which was taken. : 

Lord Fraser: We have nothing to do with the Falkirk case; it was a 
case of divided opinion here. . 

Mr. Guturre Sir (who also appeared for the Assessor): It is the 
amount standing in their stocks. A 

Lord Fraser: No; it is not in their stocks. It is the amount which has 
been spent in laying down the pipes; but if you are to adopt this mode of 
taking the value of the property, and taking some arbitrary percentage 
upon that in order to ascertain the capital value, it is the present value 
you must take. 

Mr. THorBuRn argued that the capital value was the sum expended, and 
that depreciation was the only thing that should be deducted. They had 
there the original cost given to them, and the amount to be taken off was 
necessarily arbitrary ; because, if the works were properly kept up, they 
should be the same from year to year, and there should be no depreciation. 
If, on the other hand, they were not kept up, there would be depreciation. 
The Assessor assumed that the unde ing was being kept up, and allowed 
a certain sum for depreciation. 

Lord Fraser: That is not the point I am alluding to. If you are to take 
your mode of ascertaining the annual value, you must have men skilled in 
valuing gas-works to say what they are worth. You must ask them what 
they would give, with such a clientéle as you have here in Edinburgh, 
Leith, and the country, and then take your percentage. But to go away 
back to what was originally expended, 40 years ago, seems to me to be 
altogether contrary to the principle of the Valuation Act. 

Mr. THorBuRN: It is a method of arriving at what the annual value is; 
and it is the way that Lord Lee put it in the case of the Falkirk Gas Com- 
pany. In that case there were large amounts of expenditure which were 
totally unproductive, and they were taken out; but there is nothing of that 
kind in the-present instance. 

Lord Lze: I do not think I gave any opinion in the Falkirk case that 
you should take the amount expended as a factor. What Lord Fraser com- 
plains of is that you have not given your facts. 

Mr. THORBURN contended that what they laid before the Valuation Com- 
mittee was a good rule to go by, proceeding, as it did, upon the Company’s 
own statement. They allowed about £400 for depreciation; and if the 
Company were dissatisfied with this, they should have offered proof. The 
Assessor was a practical man; and he said that £400 was sufficient. This 
was the fact to go upon; and there being no offer of evidence by the Com- 
pany, the Magistrates of Leith adopted it. 

Mr. Suir: We never heard of this principle until the Court met. 

Mr. THorsuRn said that his friend must be under a mistake, because 
notice was given to the Company several days before. The question to be 
decided was really whether or not this was a proper sum to fix as the 
valuation. It started with the admitted fact that the valuation was to be 
the same as in the preceding year; and it should therefore lie with the 
Company to show some very good reason why the valuation should be 
reduced by 50 per cent. 

Lord Fraser: The odd thing is that you are contending for a principle 
applicable to Leith which is not applied to the undertaking so far as it is 
within Edinburgh. In Edinburgh the figures have been reduced for the 
reasons stated; and you throw this overboard altogether, and say that 
quoad Leith you will take a different course. 

Mr. THorsuRN: We are not bound to take the same view as Edinburgh. 

Lord Fraser: A portion of the undertaking is in Leith. You cannot 
dissociate the pipes from the rest of the buildings—the manufacturing 
establishments that produce the gas. 

Mr. THorsuRN: We are prepared to take the amount expended every- 
where, and then to divide it. 

Lord Lee: It comes to this, that you ask us to sanction, indirectly, one 
mode of valuation in Edinburgh, where the principal establishment is, and 
another mode in Leith, where there is only 24 per cent. of the works. 

Mr. Tuorsurn: The only suffering inflicted would be on the city of 
Edinburgh. The matter might have been raised in Edinburgh this year, 
but for the Assessor. Whatever Edinburgh may do, Leith is determined 
to have its rights according to law ; and not to be overruled by any private 
decision of the Assessor for Edinburgh. He has agreed privately to take 
this decision. 

Lord Lez: The Edinburgh Assessor is not a private individual. 

Mr. Tuorsurn : There has been no judicial opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Sarr: He stated his opinion in open Court. 

Lord Fraser: He continued the system which has been in use for a 
great many years; and now you ask us to sanction a different mode of 
ascertaining the value. 

Mr. TuorBuRN: So long as the question is open, we are entitled to be 
heard, and to fe back upon the mode of valuation followed by your Lord- 
ships in the Falkirk case. The one mode leads us to a small result; the 
other to the same result as has been ascertained during the past 30 years. 

Lord Fraser: Why does the Assessor take 8} per,cent. and not 4, or 
12 per cent. ? 

Mr. Tuorzurn: It is simply an estimate. 

Lord Fraser: You are the person seeking a change in the mode which 
has been adopted for 30 years. It was for you to prove that there should 
be a change. 

Mr. TuorsuRN : No; what we do is to maintain the previous valuation. 
There has been a proposal to change the valuation; and we ask for proof 
that it is necessary. 

Lord Fraser: The income of an establishment depends upon the number 
of customers it has. Would not a-prospective tenant inquire how many 
customers there were, and the amount oF the turnover ? 

Mr. TuorsurN: That is what he would do if he were applying for the 
goodwill. 

Lord Fraser: Rent is the same thing. How would a tenant proceed in 
fixing the amount he would pay for rent? Would not he ask to see the 
amount of the turnover and of the expenditure, and then whether any of 
the houses required repairing ? 

Mr. Tuorsurn; A tenant would, I think, ascertain the capital value. 

Lord Fraser: Take the Craiglockhart Hydropathic establishment, upon 
which an immense sum of money has been spent. Would an intending 


tenant give 83 per cent. only upon the money which has been spent upon 
that house ? 


Mr. THorgurn: No. 
Lord Fraser: That shows that a tenant has very little to do with the 
amount expended in building. 
' Mr. TuorpuRN : The matter depends a good deal upon competition. But 
you cannot proceed upon hypothetical principles here, You must ascertain 


what a man would give. What the landlord would like would be what 
would yield a fair rent, 

Lord Frasex: It is not what the landlord would accept ; he would accept 
5 or 10 per cent. It is what a tenant would be willing to give. 

Mr. THorsurn: A landlord who erected gas-works would estimate g 
certain return for his money. ' 

Lord Lee: In this cage you get the actual annual earnings, as compared 
with the outgoings. . 

Mr. Tuorsurn: There are figures, but admittedly they do not give ys 
what the earnings of the Company are. _ 

Lord Lez: If we adopt your principle, it would be necessary to inquire 
into the number and price of the shares, the amount of dividend, ang 
other matters. 

Mr. THorpuRN: The Company’s capital is £200,000 ; but they do not pay 
dividend upon this sum. : 

Mr. W. C. Surrn: The amount of capital upon which they are entitled 
to pay dividend is a totally different thing from the amount of the capital 
account. 

Mr, TuorsurN: That is better for me; because if you make profits that 
you do not pay dividend upon, it will be simply a charge. If you have no 
reason to suppose that any part of this capital is privately held, takinga 
percentage is a very fair way of arriving at a result. 

Lord Fraser: Are you agreed that the sum is properly stated in the 

rint ? 

Mr. Toorsurn: No; the figures are so extraordinary. 

Lord Fraser: If you refuse to accept the Edinburgh Assessor’s figures 
as correct, why are you so inconsistent as to insist upon taking £8266 as 
the cost of laying down the pipes ? 

Mr. THORBURN said the two things were quite separate, and one of them 
was evidence against the Company which they could not deny. He then 
proceeded to argue, with reference to the existing method of valuation, that 
if the Company were badly managed for a single year, it would cease to be 
a valuable subject; but the value would remain. The Manager might 
sweep away all the profits ; and that, primd facie, was a strong reason for not 
taking any particular mode of valuation. The income of the Company must 
be very much larger than what was stated, or they must have paid dividend 


_ out of capital, or some other source than earnings. This was a thing for 


which they ought to account, because the town was increasing. They said 
they had reduced the price of gas 2d. per 1000 feet, and that the value of 
residuals had gone down; making altogether £15,054, which was the 
amount of loss of revenue. But they said that the increase of business 
made the net decrease £11,782 7s. 4d. In this return, however, they 
showed nearly £4000 as the net decrease. This was a very extraordinary 
state of matters; and there must be some serious mistake. Then, on the 
other hand, the expenditure had increased by some £7000—from £116,966 
to £109,681; but there was no explanation of this. The amount of profit 
which the Company said they earned was £20,000; but about £8000 was 
deducted for erection of new works, insurance, interest upon borrowed 
money, &c., before it fell to be divided among the shareholders. It was 
clear, therefore, that even taking Lord Fraser’s view, this £20,000 was not 
the sum to be assessed. It appeared that last year £5483 was put down as 
tenants’ profits; while this year these were put down at £5848; the net 
revenue being more than £10,000 less than last year. 

Mr. Smirx wished to explain that the return before the Court was the 
only one the Company was asked to give. The figures of the Assessor 
for Leith were disputed, first, on the general principle that it was possible 
to put any value upon the Company’s pipes, without reference to the value 
of the whole undertaking; and, secondly, that they gave no evidence as to the 
present value of the pipes. The sum given represented the whole money 
expended in Leith since the year 1818 when the Company was started. It 
also included outlays for repairs and reconstructions. 

Lord Fraser: Then it is the original cost plus all that has been expended 
since. It may be double the existing value; because the pipes may be 
rotten now. ; 

Mr. G. Surru said the Magistrates of Leith regarded the question as one 
of very great importance; and they would like to have it determined, one 
way or another, for their future guidance. Their Lordships were not 
sitting there as a court of value; but they had to determine whether the 
Court which was the judge of fact had rightly proceeded. It was an entire 
mistake of the function of an assessor to suppose that he was required to 

roduce certain evidence to the Court; the onus of producing evidence 

ay with the other side. Continuing, he begged their Lordships to notice 
that in the case of the Birmingham Gas-Works, the Lord Chief Justice 
distinctly pointed out that any other method but the value of the works as 
an ordinary heritable subject was quite erroneous, “for that would be 
valuing, not on the profits of the trade, but on the letting value of the 

roperty itself.” It was singular that by the stumbling of the English 
judges on this question, they had ultimately landed themselves in a posi- 
tion which, he thought, they were all sorry they had come into. The last 
time the question was discussed, the judges said they could not help them- 
selves, they were so fettered by TT that they could not escape; and 
they must simply follow in the lines laid down untii Parliament interfered 
to relieve them. English authorities sanctioned the principle for which he 
was contending—viz., that as regarded the part of the subject which fell 
to be locally rated, it was rated very much like any other subject. It was 
necessary to know what was the capital sum embarked in the undertaking. 
An assessor having obtained the amount of money invested, and fixed 
rate of deduction, the true and correct valuation was the result. He sub- 
mitted that the principle for which the Assessor for Leith contended was 
the right one, and ought to be affirmed. 

Their Lordships took time to consider their judgment. 





CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT.—Wepnespay, Fess. 2. 


(Before the ReconveER.) 
EMBEZZLEMENT BY A WATER-RATE COLLECTOR. 

To-day, George Edward Wilkinson, 34, described as a traveller, who was 
indicted for embezzling upwards of £2000, pleaded “ Guilty” to falsifying 
the books of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, his employers. 
The proceedings resulting in the prisoner’s committal have already been 
reported in the JourNaL (see ante, pp. 35, 74, 112, 172). 

r. BesLey prosecuted ; Mr. Giuu defended. 

It was stated that the accused had been ten years in the employment 
of the Company, and during the last seven years had been a collector. 
Recently a receipt given by him for money which he had not account 
for was shown to the Company’s officers ; and upon an examination of a 
books it was discovered that, by falsifying his accounts, he had been enable 
to appropriate money. This had been going on for about two years. 

Mr. Giuu said the prisoner owed his present position to speculating 00 
the Stock Exchange; and he appealed for a lenient sentence. k 

The RecorpER said he understood that it was a rule of the Stoc 
Exchange that no broker was allowed to deal with persons in the aes 
of the prisoner; and if he had dealt with such brokers, and they knew er] 
he was, they had been guilty of a serious breach of duty. He sho 





sentence him to five years’ penal servitude, 
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MANCHESTER WINTER ASSIZES.—Tvespay, Fes. 1. 
(Before Justice A. L. Surru.) 
THE CHARGE OF LIBEL AGAINST MR. ELLIS LEVER. 
THE SALFORD CORPORATION GAS COAL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. Ellis Lever, of Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, coal and cannel merchant, 
sorrendered to his recognizances on an indictment charging him with 
“having at Salford, on the 2nd of December, 1886, unlawfully and maili- 
cously written and published, and caused and procured to be written and 
published, a certain defamatory libel of and concerning one Samuel Hunter ; 
and also with having, on the 2lst of December, 1886, unlawfully and 
maliciously written and published, and procured to be written and 

ublished, a certain defamatory libel of and concerning the said Samuel 

anter.” The previous proceedings were reported in the Journat for the 
95th ult. (p. 161). 

The SorictroR-GENERAL (Sir E. Clarke, Q.C., M.P.), Mr. Apprson, Q.C., 
MP., and Mr. Surron oe for Mr. Hunter; Sir C. Russexx, Q.C., 
MP., Mr. Gutty, Q.C., and Mr. Yares for the defendant. 

Defendant pleaded “ Not guilty,” on the ground that the alleged libels 
were true in substance and in fact. He handed in a document in which 
the circumstances which were considered to justify the libels were fully 
set out. It stated that for many years previous to the publication of the 
alleged libels great interest had been taken by the ratepayers of Salford 
and by the public in general in the manufacture of gas me the borough of 
Salford and the contracts in connection therewith, and that discussions 
had taken place in the Town Council of Salford, and in letters which had 
appeared in the public press in regard to such contracts, to the Gas 
Engineer, and to the management of the gas-works of the Corporation. 
That Mr. Samuel Hunter, the Engineer and Manager of the gas-works 
of the Corporation, had, in relation to the purchase of coal and cannel, 
meters, pipes, and things to be used in the production and sale of gas, become 

ssessed of large sums of money and other property, and had thereupon 
ived at great expense. That discussions had taken place in Salford about 
the excessive cost of the manufacture of gas, and the management of the 
gas-works by Mr. Hunter; and that great discontent had prevailed in the 
porough in relation thereto. The document proceeded to state that in 1877 
many persons tendered for the supply of coal and cannel to the Corpora- 
tion; and that, upon the advice of Mr. Hunter, Mr. Emor G. Wrigley entered 
into a contract for the supply of Bestwood cannel. That the defendant 
discovered that he was being permitted by Mr. Hunter to deliver large 
quantities of coal inferior to Bestwood, and to vary the terms of his con- 
tract; and that thereupon the defendant wrote a letter to the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, dated Jan. 20, 1880, relating to the matter, the 
contents of which letter were true in substance and in fact. That in 1882 
the Corporation again advertised for tenders for the supply of coal and 
cannel for the use of the gas-works ; that a contract was entered into with 
the Garswood Colliery Company ; and that in relation thereto Mr. Hunter 
accepted bribes, and misconducted himself, and was corrupt in his office 
as Gas Engineer. Whereupon, for these reasons, and because it was for 
the public benefit that such matters should be made known, the defendant 
had published the alleged libels, and he was ready to verify them; and he 
prayed the judgment of the Court that he might be dismissed of the charge 
now made against him. 

The Soticrror-GENERAL demurred to the plea, on the ground that it did 
not in law amount to a justification of the libels. 

A long legal argument ensued ; and eventually 

Sir C. RussELL gave the names of the following persons as those against 
whom they alleged bribery and corruption in connection with Mr. Hunter: 
—Messrs. Emor G. Wrigley, Hawkins, Lloyd, Bailey (Lloyd’s Manager), and 
Cooke, of the Gas Purification Company. 

His Lorpsurp said he thought this was quite enough, and the demurrer 
would not be allowed. 

Sir C. Russet then claimed that the defendant should be discharged, 
because the prosecutor had been unsuccessful on the demurrer, and had not 
joined issue on the plea. 

His Lornpsurp, however, overruled this. 

The SoticrroR-GENERAL then opened the case for the prosecution. He 
said he did not purpose addressing the jury at any length, because he con- 
sidered the best thing was to put Mr. Hunter into the box at the earliest 
possible moment, so that they might judge of the issue, and that he might 
at once meet the accusations which had been made against him. It was 
alleged in the plea that these libels were published under circumstances 
which justified them; that they were true in substance and in fact ; that 
Mr. Hunter, the Gas Engineer to the Corporation of Salford, was guilty 
of dishonesty in connection with his office, and that he used the oppor- 
tunities of the public office for the purpose of filling his own pockets 
—that, in fact, he behaved dishonestly to his employers. This was 
the main accusation; and it was said on the other side that it could 
be supported in fact, and that it related to matters which were of public 
interest, and that it was for the public benefit that the accusation should 

jhave been made. As to this, all he could say was that if Mr. Hunter 
| was guilty of the conduct alleged against him, it was not only within the 
right, but it was distinctly the duty of Mr. Lever to write the letters in 
|Tespect of which the present indictment was preferred. But he thought 
he could show that the circum. ‘ances which had passed from 1882 to 1886 
were such that the jury would be satisfied that there was no foundation 
in fact for the accusations which had been made; but that Mr. Lever 
was perfectly well aware, when in 1886 he renewed them, and when at 
an intermediate time he endeavoured to injure Mr. Hunter’s position in 
his public office, not only that the accusations were false, but that he had 
himself previously withdrawn and apologized for them. Mr. Lever had 
met face to face the persons against whom he had originally brought this 
accusation, and had been entirely satisfied by their testimony that the 
statements he made were untrue. It was in 1880 that Mr. Lever brought 
against Mr. Hunter the accusations which now formed the first ground of 
complaint. In June, 1880, Mr. Lever wrote a letter which—though it 
did not in distinct terms refer to Mr. Hunter, and did not make against 
him any distinct accusations of corruption—there was no doubt, was in- 
tended to apply to Mr. Hunter. He was the person at whom it was 
intended to strike; and Mr. Lever did not now deny, but on the contrary 
admitted this to be so. The matter was, of course, one of serious discus- 
Slon among those who were responsible for the public affairs of the 

rough. An arrangement was made for a meeting at the offices of the 
Corporation; and Mr. Lever, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Wrigley, and other gentle- 
men responsible for the coal contracts, assembled. 

Sir C. Russexu: Mr. Wrigley was not there. 

The Soricrror-GeNERat (continuing) said a discussion took place with 
regard to the circumstances under which a certain coal had been substi- 
tuted for the Bestwood cannel or coal which Mr. Wrigley had agreed to 
supply. It was quite true that Mr. Wrigley had been allowed to substitrte 
Somer quality of coal, though not an inferior or cheaper quality. He sup- 
Plied out of a large contract 200 tons of the quantity within the contract, 
and 642 tons outside the contract, being coal which was wanted at the time. 





The coal so supplied was not only equal in quality to the Bestwood, but 


commanded at the time even a higher price in the market, though it — 
pened to be convenient to Mr. Wrigley, for some reason or other, to supply 
this coal. The Corporation of Salford did not sustain any injury from the 
proceeding; and as to Mr. Hunter, he did not profit by the substitution 
to the extent of a farthing. When Mr. Lever met Mr. Hunter before the 
members of the Gas Committee, the matter was explained ; Mr. Lever heard 
the explanation; and then and there, in the presence of the Gas Com- 
mittee, withdrew his accusations against Mr. Hunter. The latter, how- 
ever, was not altogether satisfied with the withdrawal, and thought that, 
as the charge had been made against him, he must take action against 
Mr. Lever. He did take action, and issued a writ for libel. In answer to 
the statement of claim, Mr. Lever put in a statement of defence, denying 
in the first place that the accusation was made against Mr. Hunter, but in 
the alternative withdrawing the accusation, and expressing regret if it 
could be so construed. He said he did not mean by the letter that Mr. 
Hunter made at any time partial or corrupt reports, or used his influence 
to prevent fair competition in the matter of contracts. The defendant 
having thus, upon the record of that action, altogether withdrawn any 
imputations he could be supposed to cast on Mr. Hunter, this gentleman 
was satisfied with the formal declaration made, and did not press on the 
question of damages. He accepted Mr. Lever’s retractation and full pay- 
ment of costs. This being so, they would be somewhat surprised to see 
the course afterwards taken by the defendant. From time to time he 
desired to tender, and to have contracts for the supply of coal to the Cor- 

ration; but his tenders were not accepted. Then in 1886 he seemed to 

ave desired to renew against Mr. Hunter the accusations made in 1880. 
He wrote a letter in which he said that his former accusations were sub- 
stantially true, and that he was induced to withdraw them by misrepre- 
sentation and deceit he had now found out. This was not all, for he also 
sent the following telegram to the Mayor :— 

To James Farmer, Esq., Mayor of Salford, Town Hall, Salford.—Private.—Let me 
caution you against affixing the corporate seal to certain coal and cannel contracts. 
Bribery, corruption, and fraud have prevailed in your borough to an enormous ex- 
tent for many years; but I am sure you will be ready to stamp out the offence, and 
save your — from being robbed, as they have been, of many thousands every 
year.—E.uis Lever, Bowdon. 


That was an allegation broader and wider in its scope than the allegation 
contained in the letter, which only purported to repeat the statements of 
1880. It was a general accusation of fraud and corruption. It did not 
indicate against whom the allegation was made, and at first proceedings 
were taken by the Gas Committee. But it soon turned out that the charge 
was really one against the Gas Engineer. Consequently, Mr. Hunter came 
before the Court that day to meet Mr. Lever’s accusations—the accusation 
(which was a repetition in 1886 of what had been made in 1880) in respect 
to the substitution of another coal for Bestwood, and the general accusa- 
tion of corruption and fraud in the discharge of his public duties. 

The following evidence was then given :— 

Alderman J. Farmer, Mayor of Salford, examined by Mr. Appison, said 
the affairs of the Gas Department of the Corporation were managed by a 
Committee, of which Alderman Sharp was Chairman. Mr. Hunter, the 
complainant, was the Gas Engineer and Manager. The defendant, Mr. 
Lever, was a coal merchant, residing at Bowdon. He was one of those who 
tendered for the supply of coal and cannel before December, 1886; but his 
tender was notaccepted. There were ten contracts accepted. On Dec. 2, 
1886, witness received the telegram which had been read. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL said there was a great deal of correspondence in 
the shape of letters and telegrams passing between the Mayor and Mr. 
Lever. They were not all material; and it would not be necessary to read 
them. [The correspondence, which has already been given in the JourNAL, 
was then put in. ] 

In further examination, witness said that, in consequence of the telegram 
which had been read, the coal contracts were not signed. 

Cross-examined by Sir C. Russexu, witness said he had been connected 
with the Corporation of Salford for 23 years, and had served on the Gas Com- 
mittee, sim iy as a member of the Council, for twelve months in 1873, and 
again in 1881-2. He was aware that rumours had long prevailed of cor- 
ruption in the management of the Gas Department. These rumours, he 
believed, existed before Mr. Hunter was appointed to the position of Gas 
Manager ; but he could not say that they had been continued since. He 
was not aware that there had been a question as to whether or not the late 
Gas — should be prosecuted, He did not know that the matter was 
mooted. 

Sir C. Russett: Do you mean to say you hear for the first time that it 
was alleged that the late Gas Manager had made away with £30,000 or 
£40,000 of the ratepayers’ money, and that it was a question whether he 
should not be prosecuted ? 

Witness : 1 am not aware of the fact. 

In further cross-examination, witness admitted that allegations had been 
made from time to time that bribes were given to officials connected with 
the Gas Department, in order to secure the acceptance of coal tenders ; but 
he said he did not know that the assertion was very widespread that gas 
managers in the county of Lancaster were in the habit of taking commis- 
sions from contractors who supplied coal for their works. Mr. Hunter 
came into the service of the Corporation in 1875, he believed. He remem- 
bered the letter of the 21st of December, in which reference was made by 
Mr. Lever to the request that someone connected with the Corporation 
should visit the place to satisfy them that the explanations given were false. 
This referred to the explanations supposed to have been given by Mr. Hunter 
in 1880 with regard to the Bestwood coal. He understood that it had 
been alleged that Mr. Hunter had said that he allowed a substitution of 
Pleasley coal because there was a fault in the Bestwood coal, or some diffi- 
culty at the colliery in getting it. No one connected with the Corporation 
ever inquired whether this excuse was true or false. 

In re-examination by the Soticrror-GENERAL, witness said he wrote to 
Mr. Lever asking for proofs of his assertions, together with the names of 
the persons from whom Mr. Hunter was said to have received money, but 
was never able to obtain such proofs. 

Mr. W. Sharp, examined by Mr. Apprison, said he was an Alderman of 
Salford, and Chairman of the Gas Committee. He received the letter of 
June 17, 1880, from Mr. Lever, which had been referred to, and imme- 
diately convened a meeting of the Gas Committee, which met on the 30th 
of June. At that meeting Mr. Lever was present; and all he had to say 
was heard and discussed, The Gas Engineer, it was recorded, explained in 
detail the circumstances under which a substitution of one coal for another 
had taken place. At the close of the inquiry, Mr, Lever withdrew all the 
allegations made in his letter. Before that time there had been a contract 
with Mr. Wrigley for the supply of 5000 tons of the Bestwood coal—1000 
tons to be delivered in the first year, another 1000 tons in the second year, 
and the remaining 3000 tons in the third year. In the course of the third 
year a quantity of Pleasley coal was substituted for Bestwood. He was 
consulted by the Gas Engineer on the subject. Mr. Hunter told him that 
the contractor could not supply Bestwood, but that he was ep to 
supply Pleasley. Witness then asked Mr. Hunter to analyze the coal and 
to report; and Mr. Hunter reported that it was quite equal to the other. 
Witness then brought the matter before the Committee, and they authorized 
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the substitution; and it was with their sanction that about 800 tons of 
the Pleasley coal were delivered. This occurred in March, April, and May 
of 1880. When the matter was investigated, no charge was made by Mr. 
Lever as to Mr. Hunter putting anything into his pocket by it. 

Cross-examined by Sir C. Russet, witness said he was certain that the 

roposed substitution of the Pleasley for the Bestwood coal was submitted to 
om before it took place, and that he brought it under the notice of the Gas 
Committee at their next meeting. He could not, however, refer to any 
minute to bear this out; nor could he point to any minute containing any 
reference to the report he said Mr. Hunter was instructed to make on the 
Pleasley coal. He could only explain this by supposing that the Minute 
Clerk had neglected to put it down. It was the practice of the Committee 
to accept the lowest tender, irrespective of the character or the responsi- 
bility of the contractor. They acted under the advice of the Manager. 
They allowed Pleasley coal at a lower price to be substituted for Bestwood, 
because the Manager said the one was as good as the other. Witness 
admitted that if the Committee could have gone into the market and 
bought screened Pleasley coal for less than 12s. 6d.,and hand-picked coal 
for 12s. 6d. per ton, there would have been a margin for somebody as 
against the 14s. the contractor received for Bestwood. Witness described 
the course of procedure adopted when tenders were brought before the 
Committee. 

In re-examination by the Soticrror-GENERAL, witness said that so far as 
he knew, there had never been any influence used by Mr. Hunter for the 
purpose of getting a particular contract accepted. With respect to the 
substitution of coal, he thought if one coal was as good as another the 
Corporation would not suffer; and he was not aware that one kind was 
much cheaper than another. 

Mr. C. Moorhouse, who was Town Clerk of Salford from 1874 to 1881, 
was the next witness. He detailed the circumstances of the inquiry in 
1880 which followed upon Mr. Lever’s letter; and said the charge made by 
Mr. Lever was that Mr. Hunter had taken into stock coal of a character 
inferior to that contracted for. 

Mr. Samuel Hunter, examined by the Soricrror-GENERAL, said he was 
Manager of the Gas Department of the Salford Corporation, and had been 
in this position since 1875. He had previously held a similar office at 
Rochdale. His salary in Salford, to begin with, was £500 per annum, with 
an allowance of £110. The amount had since been increased by £200. He 
had some private means. He was part proprietor of a newspaper, and a 
sleeping partner in a firm of grey cloth merchants—Messrs. Whalley, 
Hunter, and Co., of Manchester. When coal tenders were advertised for, 
it was stated that all information could be obtained at the Gas Office. The 
tenders having been received, he made a list of them, and either the Com- 
mittee or himself drew up a shorter list. When he made a selection he did 
so from a consideration of price and quality combined. He had never 
received money from anybody, either for giving special information with 
regard to a tender orcontract, or for having influenced the Gas Committee 
as to contracts; nor had he in the slightest degree, for his own reasons, 
attempted to influence the Committee’s decision with regard to the giving 
of acontract. He had never received reward or remuneration from any 
person who had been employed to supply coal, as a consideration for his 
being so employed. Witness proceeded to give particulars with regard to 
the 1880 transaction with Mr. Wrigley. The full extent of the substitu- 
tion was, he said, about 200 tons. In consequence of the failure of another 
contractor, he took an additional 600 tons of the Pleasley coal. This he 
believed was the first output from the mine. The coal was carefully tested 
as to its illuminating power and coke-producing qualities. He did not 
make any inquiry as to price, as it was almost impossible to get one, the 
coal being fresh in the market. He therefore went by the quality irrespec- 
tive of price. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL: In your opinion, did the Salford Corporation 
get as good coal for the purpose of their gas-works as the Bestwood coal 
contracted for ? 

Witness : They did. 

Was the substitution of the coal in any way, directly or indirectly, a 
matter of personal profit to yourself ?—No; on the contrary, it involved a 
great deal of trouble in the way of testing, and so on. 

Did you then receive, or have you ever receiyed, anything from the 
erson supplying the coal, or anyone else, for allowing the substitution ?— 
Yo; such a thing was not even mentioned. 

In further examination, witness stated that in the case of the action 
brought by him in 1880, Mr. Lever voluntarily withdrew his accusations 
and paid the costs. Reverting to the subject of coal, he said that during 
the past twelve years the total quantity ordered by the Corporation for 
gas-making purposes was 831,000 tons; 402,500 being obtained direct from 
the colliery proprietors, and 428,500 tons from colliery agents or merchants, 
some of whom had the exclusive sale of certain kinds of coal. Of the 
428,500 tons, 165,500 tons were received from Mr. Wrigley, 33,500 tons from 
Messrs. Ellis Lever and Co., 12,000 tons from Mr. Kershaw, 50,000 tons 
from Messrs. Robinson, Wolstenholme, and Co., and 167,500 tons from 
Mr. Hirst. As to the price of gas, it was an absolute fact that in Salford 
they made gas cheaper than it was made in Manchester to the extent of 
nearly 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. More money was charged for it, but more 
had to be distributed ; the capital account in Salford being larger, in pro- 
portion to the business done, than in Manchester. During his connection 
with the borough, the capital account had decreased in proportion to the 
business by 21 per cent. In Manchester the capital account in the same 
period had increased by 64 per cent. The Salford Gas Committee had also 
accumulated a large amount in a reserve fund. The depreciation fund, 
too, had been increased from £11,000 to £76,000; and the price of gas had 
been lowered from 4s. to 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Cross-examined by Sir C. RusseLu, witness said: I did not inherit a 
fortune, but am what is called a self-made man. I started in life at Lincoln 
as an errand boy, at 2s. 6d.aweek; but when about 16 years of age I 
engaged with Mr. W. C. Holmes, a Gas Engineer at Huddersfield, at about 
30s. a week, and rose from one step to another. I married when between 
19 and 20 years of age, and have five children living; their ages ranging 
from about 7 to 22. I have always done my best to educate my children 
well; and three of them are now advanced beyond the stage of education. 
From Mr. Holmes I went to the Huddersfield Gas-Works; and thence to 
Rochdale. My salary at the latter place was £300 (afterwards raised to 
£350) a year, including house, coal, and gas. In 1875 I went to Salford. 
Besides my salary I received money as Consulting Engineer for various 
places—among others, Cleethorpes, Horncastle, and Alford in Lincolnshire. 
At Cleethorpes I had between £700 and £900 for superintending the erec- 
tion of the gas-works. At Alford, in conjunction with Mr. Holmes, I 
bought the gas-works, and resold them, and so made about £2000. At 
Horncastle I was consulted about an arbitration and some other business, 
and received £250. I bought the property in which I now live at Pendleton 
for something like £8000. [Witness was here, and at subsequent times, 
cross-examined as to the arrangements at his private house; the stabling, 
gardens, &c., attached thereto; and the horses and carriages kept by him 
—with a view of showing the style in which he lived.] I am also part pro- 
prietor of the Ashton Reporter and the Cotton Factory Times, in which 
some £15,000 to £17,000 have been sunk. Beyond the original capital, there 








papers have never cost me a farthing for any increase ; and I am deriyip 
a profit from them. Mr, Wrigley is not connected with any of my business 
speculations. I am at present interested in three or four ships; and at 
times have had £5000 or £6000, or even more, in shipshares. I have about 
£18,000 invested in the business of Messrs. Whalley, Hunter, and Co,, a 
grey cloth firm ; and I also hold stock in the three London Gas Companies 
—The Gaslight and Coke, South Metropolitan, and Commercial Companies, 
I am not, however, interested in any Gas Purification Company, | 
have some shares in the Cleethorpes and Louth Gas Companies; ang 
I was at one time Manager of the last-named concern. My wife had 
some small property—part of a sum of £4000, and some real property in 
addition, the whole of which was not realized, and so I do not know how 
much it was worth. I have always been pretty alive to any business [ 
could do to increase my income, and have for many years derived a con. 
siderable amount in excess of mysalary. The first beginnings enabled me 
to borrow more money on given securities, and to invest, as I do now, very 
much larger sums than I am really worth. In 1880 the Pleasley coal haq 
no market status such as the Bestwood coal; but the former was accepted 
because a suflicient quantity of the latter could not be obtained by Mr, 
Wrigley to complete his contract. My impression is that Bestwood screened 
coal was worth about 12s. 6d. per ton in 1880. It was then down in priceag 
compared with 1877; but I cannot produce at this moment a tender to 
show that this was so. Assuming there was a fall in Bestwood coal jn 
1880, I admit that there would be a profit to the contractor corresponding 
with the fall. 

Sir C. Russet: When Mr. Wrigley came to you and said there was g 
difficulty in supplying Bestwood coal, had you it in your mind that Best. 
wood had gone down. 

Witness : No. 

What did he say to you ?—He said he had a difficulty in delivering the 
quantity contracted for to the Corporation. 

At that time you did not know anything about the Pleasley coal ?—No, 

You had never worked it or tested it in any way ?—No. 

Did you ask him what the difficulty was ?—Yes; he said he could not 
deliver the quantity. 

Why ?—Because the supply from the pit was less than the requirements 
of Manchester and Salford. 

Did you take the trouble to inquire whether that statement was true ?— 
No; because it did not matter whether it was true or not. Before receiy- 
ing a quantity of the Pleasley coal, I tested it. It was as good as, if not 
better than Bestwood. 

Did you afterwards make inquiries when the matter came to be dis. 
cussed ?—No; because it did not matter. The coal was as good as that 
contracted for; and it did not signify to me whether the man told me the 
truth or not. 

And even after the charge was made by Mr. Lever in 1880, and reasserted 
in 1886, you did not think it right to make any inquiry ?—Mr. Lever’s 
charges were so common that I did not trouble about them at all. 

In further cross-examination, witness stated that the question of the 
substitution of the Pleasley coal was brought before the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, and afterwards before the Committee, before June, 
1880. He supported Alderman Sharp in saying that he (witness) was 
asked to report upon the Pleasley coal before the substitution was made. 
He could not explain why there was no trace of this in the books of the 
Committee, except that it was a small matter in connection with an exist- 
ing contract. A book was kept in which the receipts of coal and cannel 
were entered as they came. The total deliveries of Bestwood between 
Jan. 1 and June 30, 1880, might have been 1932 tons; but he did not think 
it would be so much. Thesubstitution of Pleasley for Bestwood under the 
contract was about 200 tons; and a further quantity of 600 tons was 
delivered because of the failure of contractors elsewhere. At all events he 
now said the 6U0 tons were outside the contract, and that the contract 
price—1l4s.—was paid. With regard to the suggestion that this was a very 
good thing for Mr. Wrigley because the market was then down, he said that 
the Committee were compelled to get the material at once from some- 
where ; and he believed all the deliveries were made before June 21, 1880, 
when the price was 12s. 6d. per ton. 

Sir C. RussELL: Wasevery one of those 600 tons of Pleasley coal, whether 
outside or inside the contract, invoiced as Bestwood ? 

Witness : Yes; I believe they were. 
Why was that ?—Well, the necessity for manufacturing gas required us 
et it. 
ustice SmirH: Why did Mr. Wrigley invoice it as Bestwood ? 
Witness: We really did not notice that he had exceeded the contract by 
600 tons until the books were examined. 

Sir C. Russet. : That is the reason I asked if you kept an account. You 
say you were pressed in getting deliveries, through other contractors not 
proving reliable ; and you took this believing, or not observing that it was 
not in the contract, and paying the contract price without noticing it? 

Witness : That is so. 

Are you ashamed of that confession ?—No, I am not. 

Being pressed to mention the contractors who failed to supply coal as 
required, witness said Messrs. Ellis Lever and Co. were the cause of all the 
difficulty. He denied that instructions were given to the Railway Com- 
pany to put forward the coal of other contractors, and keep Mr. Lever'’s 

ack. He had heard of such thingsas “tips” and commissions; but he had 
never received any himself in no shape or way. He knew Mr. Hawkins, the 
Manager of the Wigan Gas- Works ; and one eveningin June, 1883, this gentle- 
man and a Mr. Smethurst (of the firm of Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and 
Co., proprietors of the Garswood Collieries, which in that year was changed 
into a limited liability company) called athis house. He had not arranged 
with Mr. Hawkins to bring Mr. Smethurst to dine with him. The visit of 
Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Smethurst was altogether unexpected byhim. They 
came after business hours. They wished to ask him about an advertise- 
ment that appeared in the papers with regard to tenders for coal and 
cannel. He could only say what he thought would occur, because his 
recollection of what actually happened was a blank. Nearly everybody 
who tendered came to him seeking information. He did not mean to 
represent that people habitually came to him at his own house. 
sir C. RussEtL: Did you hear Mr. Hawkins ask Mr. Smethurst what 
was the lowest price he could do Wigan coal for, and did he reply, 6s. per 
ton for it, unscreened, as it is taken out of the pit. There would be some 
bits of cannel in it not picked out”? 

Witness : You are really asking me something about which my recol- 
lection does not serve me. 

Did he say: “To that would have to be added 1s. 8d. railway rates, and 
4d. waggon hire; making it up to 8s.”?—He never told me any of those 
particulars. I do not know the prices named at all. 

Will you swear he did not say so ?—I will swear my memory is a perfect 
blank about it. 

Did Mr. Hawkins, in your presence, suggest that if 1s. 6d. were added to 
that, making the total 9s. 6d, he thought the contract would do at that 
price ?—I am sure he never mentioned such a thing. 

Was it then agreed that, if the contract was obtained, of this 1s. 6d. you 
were to get ls. per ton and Mr, Hawkins 6d.?—I am sure it was not. 
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Was it, in fact, a tender sent in by Mr. Smethurst at 7s. 6d. ?—The tender 
will speak for itself. I think that is so. : 

exes this contract and listen tome. We have heard that the ordinary 
course is to annex the contract to the tenders, which is done by the Chair- 
man, Alderman Sharp. Whose handwriting is the tender in ?—That of a 
clerk in the Gas Office. 

On your oath, did not you, at your own house, on the 28th of June, pro- 
duce this document, and was it not signed in your house?—It was not. 
There is not a particle of truth init. . 

Cross-examination continued: He did not keep forms of tender at his 
house. It was possible he might have taken one home to read; but he 
should not keep them there for business purposes. He saw the document 
was dated June 28; but he was certain it was not produced at his house on 
that date. He knew a contract was entered into subsequently to the visit 
to his house. He knew there was at Wigan such a person as Mr. Hopwood 
—a friend of Mr. Hawkins. 

Sir C. Russexu: I will read this clause in it: “The Corporation shall, 
upon the order of the General Gas Committee, pay to, and in the name of 
ie. J. 8. Hopwood, Solicitor, 17, King Street, Wigan, on behalf of the con- 
tractors, by monthly instalments in net cash, such sums as the Manager 
shall, by his certificate, certify to be due to the contractors.” Have you 
ever seen a clause like that before ? 

Witness : No. é . 

Can you explain what it means ?—No ; because I do not know anything 

ut it. 
a it not arranged that Mr. Hopwood was to receive the whole 9s. 6d. 

r ton, to account to the Colliery Company (originally Smethurst, Hoyle, 
and Co.) for 8s.,and to account for 1s. 6d. between you and Mr. Hawkins ?— 
I have not the slightest knowledge of any such arrangement, and was no 

rty to it. 
lh know, further, that Mr. Hopwood, by agreement made between 
the Garswood Company and Mr. Hawkins, stipulated for himself 24 per 
cent. ?—That is the first I have heard of it. 

If the story is true, you would get £1500; Mr. Hawkins, £750; and Mr. 
Hopwood, about £300 on that one contract ?—You are somewhere about 
right as to the figures. 

Was it mentioned in your hearing that Mr. Hopwood was to receive 
this money ?—It was never mentioned to me in any shape or way. 

But the money for the coal supplied under the contract was to be paid 
to Mr. Hopwood ?—I had nothing to do with the payment of the money. 

But you certified for the quantities received. How did the certificate 
run ?—The invoices of deliveries for the month were presented; and if 
we had received the quantities mentioned, I certified to that effect, and 
the invoices were passed on to the Gas Committee. 

Hearing this story that you heard partly from Mr. Hawkins, and seeing 
the contract with Smethurst, Hoyle, and Co.—I did not see the contract 
on Friday last. I heard of this arrangement last Friday; but I have not 
seen the contract at all. I have not read it even now. 

Did you see in that contract there was this extraordinary clause—that 
the money was to be paid to Mr. Hopwood ?—No, because I have not 

it. 

Do you know whether, in point of fact, the x yey paid the moneys 
on account of that contract to Mr. Hopwood ?—No, I do not. 

Who will be the person who will inform us about this ?—The Town Clerk 
and Borough Treasurer. 

You were very anxious just now to refer to a previoustender. Just look 
at that [handing witness a document], and see if it is not a tender sent in 
by Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and Co. The tender is dated June 4. Itis 
for four lots of coal. The first was Wigan 4-foot coal and cannel mixture, 
screened, 10s. 6d.; then ditto, unscreened; then Wigan coal, screened, 
9s. 6d.; and lastly Wigan cannel, screened, 18s. What was the statement 
you desired to make upon that ?—The first one you have read is for four 
different sorts of material. The Committee only accepted one; and to 
— the matter, the clerk in my office would extract from the original 
tender the one specification the Committee had accepted, and that would 
be on to the Town Clerk. 

hat will not hold water. Is the Wigan coal and cannel mixture better 
than the Wigan unscreened ?—Yes. 

In reply to further questions upon the contract, witness said that the 
Corporation bought the mixture; and it was a mistake that the word 
“mixture” was omitted from the contract of which Sir C. Russell was 
speaking. He added: “There is not a shadow of anything in what you 
are talking about.” 

Sir C. Russexti: Do not make such observations. 

Justice SmrrH: We are entitled to form our own opinion. 

Witness “ I have just explained why the second form of tender was 

out. 

Justice Smit: The original tender was for Wigan coal and cannel 
mixture unscreened. The second tender was Wigan coal unscreened, and 
not cannel mixture at all. 

Witness : That would make no difference, because the Town Clerk takes 
his guide from the minute-book, which says “ mixture ;” and he embodied 
that in the agreement, and the mixture was delivered. 

The Soticrror-GENERAL: The word “mixture” was inserted in the 
contract. 

Sir C. Russet. : Which contract Mr. Hunter never saw. 

Witness : I took my quantities and descriptions from the original tender, 
which specifies mixture ; and the tender you are talking about was simply 
an extract from it sent over to the Town Clerk for his guidance. 

Sir C. Russet : The second tender was the one that was accepted. 

Witness : We accepted it in the first instance from the original tender, 
and not from the second one. Thesecond one was a matter of convenience. 


Wepnespay, Fes. 2. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Hunter was resumed this morning. 
_ Witness, in answer to Sir C. Russetn, said he could not explain how 
it was that Mr. Hopwood’s name appeared in the contract referred to on 
the previous day; but the Town Clerk could do so. It was true, as he had 
already stated, that he had no interest in the Gas Purification Company, 
of London. In his capacity of Gas Engineer to the Salford Corporation, 
he had had dealings with the Company for a number of years, as they 
supplied the oxide of iron used for the purification of gas. He had heard 
the name of a Mr. Cooke mentioned in connection with the Company; but 
had never had any communication with him. He remembered Mr. Lanyon, 
who was a member of the Salford Town Council, in 1880, making a charge 
against him (witness) in relation to his dealings with the Company. This 
charge was to the effect that he had received a bribe from the latter to the 
extent of 10s. tou. Some letters passed between Mr. Lanyon and Mr. 
Cooke; and Mr. Lever’s name was mentioned in connection with the 
cla bondence, the whole of which was conducted by one of Mr. Lever’s 
clerks, With >. ~ to Mr. Lanyon’s statement, he pleaded “ privilege” 
2 &councillor. However, he (witness) felt compelled, by his position, to 
a Mr. Lanyon to tender him a satisfactory apology and on the 4th of 

ctober, 1880, he wrote to Mr. Cooke to that effect. He had no communi- 


cation whatever with Mr. Cooke in relation to the business; but at a given 


2 





gr Mr. ry be produced the letter to the members of the Corporation. 
e (witness) did not move in the matter in any way up to a certain ag 
but he felt there was some mys about the whole thing which he 
desired to fathom. He heard of Mr. Ellis Lever being in league with 
others. The matter was explained to him by Mr. G. T. Aitkin, who had 
been in Mr. Lever’s employ as a clerk. Aitkin came to witness's office and 
wrote, in the presence of a clerk named Hughes, the following letter :— 


8, Hunter, Esq., Gas Engineer, Salford. 4"4wick, Manchester, Sept. 20, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—As desired by you, I now put in writing the substance of what tran- 
spired at our interview on the 14th of September, 1880. I may say that I had 
previously sought an interview and been refused by you; but on expressing a wish 
to make a voluntary statement, you consented to see me. On the visit named, I 
was delegated as the Manchester agent to ask you to consent to give our Mr. 
H. R. Cooke an interview, as he desired to explain personally to you the error into 
which he fell some three years &g0, when suffering under what he considered an 
injustice done to him the pany implicated [the Gas Purification and 
Chemical Company]. Acting on the impulse of the moment, he wrote to your 
Chairman a letter which he now absolutely withdraws, and deeply regrets the 
unjustifiable course he then took. The matter would not have been revived but 
for certain inducements offered to Mr. Cooke—first, by Mr. Ellis Lever, of 6, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, and afterwards by Mr. Lanyon. I may add that it is 
within my knowl that both these gentlemen have a great personal animosity 
against you; and Mr. Ellis Lever, after failing before your Committee to damage 
= personally, asked me, without any reasonable grounds for so doing, to aid 
in his efforts to damage your character, ene we were successful in 
removing you from your present position, he offered to me a pecuniary and substan- 
tial sum of money. Mr.Cooke would not have repeated his charges against you but 
for the inducement offered by Mr. Ellis Lever, who delegated me to pay a visit to 
r. Lever) e 





Mr, Cooke in London, and by the reward referred to (offered by M 4 
him on in this matter. I went to London my | on this business—so did 
Lever—to see Mr. Cooke, and induce him to write letters to Mr. Lanyon. I have 
served firms with which you have done business, and never knew of any wrong act 
on your part; and I am assured by Mr. Cooke that, after due inquiry, he can posi- 
tively assert that his suspicions are entirely groundless, and he desires to do all in 
his power to atone for the error he has fallen into. Mr. Cooke is exceedingly 
anxious that you should accept his assurances and apology. Mr. Lever not only 
offered this pecuniary reward to me, but, in addition, proffered to take up our 
agency in Lancashire for the sale of oxide, assuring us of a great business gain. 
Personally I regret the part I have taken in this matter; and with the assurances 
made to me by Mr. Cooke, I am thoroughly convinced I have been a party to amost 
unjustifiable attack on you. I have not nor ever had any grounds for so ; 
and now beg to tender to you my apology, which I hope you will accept. In 
matter I have had the closest intimacy with Mr. Cooke, and know as a fact that the 
rumour that he has documentary evidence in support of the allegations erroneously 
made is without foundation ; and Mr. Cooke denies that ever he has said or written 
that he had any such evidence.—Respectfully yours, (signed)G. T. Arrxin. Witness 
to the signature, Edmund Hughes. 


It was in consequence of representations that some conspiracy was going 
on that he thought it best to find it out; and he saw no better way than 
through Mr. Cooke, and the letter of Oct. 4 was intended to “ pump” him, 
in order to find out what part Lanyon and Lever were playing in the game, 
He knew the firm of Messrs. Piggott and Co., of Birmingham. Mr. Bewley 
was the managing partner. Messrs. Piggott and Co. had supplied the 
Salford Corporation with a gasholder at a cost of about £10,000. If Mr. 
Bewley had stated that he had paid witness £200 by way of a present, he 
had not spoken the truth. Witness had often been tempted, among others 
by Mr. Ellis Lever, but had never taken a bribe; nor had the Salford Cor- 
poration ever dealt with firms who had tried to bribe witness. He had 
occasionally gone on journeys, and done work for Messrs. Piggott ; and for 
these services, he was paid—not £200, but perhaps one-tenth of 
amount. He might have advanced money to Messrs. Piggott and Co.; 
but had never done so to Messrs. Fletcher and Murphy, Meter Makers, 
of Manchester, or in any way “ financed” the firm. 

In re-examination by the Soticrror-GENERAL, witness said he had never 
met in business Mr. Cooke as the agent of the Gas Purification Company. 
There was no foundation for the statement that he had received 10s. a ton 
on materials supplied by that Company to the Salford Corporation. He 
had nothing whatever to do with drawing up the contracts. With regard 
to the Garswood contract, he said he had never had any transaction with 
Mr. Hopwood, much less received any money from him, or from anyone 
else in connection with it: He did not know till the previous ti 
Mr. Hawkins was to get anything out of the contract. He had not before 
had the slightest knowledge that there was a division of the price paid for 
the coal by the Corporation, or any payment to Mr. Hawkins in respect of 
the contract. With regard to his private means, witness said he began to 
put by money about 20 years ago, and always saved, whatever his income 
might be. He was at Huddersfield at 16 years of age, and received 30s. a 
week. His income ually rose. He remained at Huddersfield for seven 
years. At Louth his income was £200 a year ; with house, coals, and gas, 
it might be put down at £250 or £300. He probably saved £100 a year 
while he was at Louth. He soon n to invest and turn over his money. 
He commenced with gas shares ; and, borrowing on this security, he specu- 
lated. He was enabled to borrow at very easy rates of interest—as lowas 
24 per cent.—while in return he got a very high rate. Some of the money 
he borrowed was invested in newspapers; and this had produced, on an 
average, 124 per cent., and now about 15 percent. He also had a vi 
substantial return from the firm of Messrs. Hunter, Whalley, and Co. He 
was sorry to say that on the handsome sums mentioned on the previous 
day there were some small mo es. The amount he had earned as a Con- 
quien Engineer might be put down at £5000 He had from time to time 


speculated on the Stock Exchange; and he had ——- papers with him | 


which showed speculations dealing with more than hal 
On the whole, he had been successful in these speculations. : 

Mr. Emor G. Wrigley, examined by the Soricrror-GEeNeRaL, said that 
in 1877 he had a contract with the Salford Corporation ; and in 1880 one 
with the Manchester Corporation. These contracts were for Bestwood coal. 
In December, 1879, he — to have a difficulty to keep up the supply of 
Bestwood. He saw Mr. Hunter in consequence, and told him he a 
new cannel of which he would be glad to ~—wy° few tons in place of 
Bestwood. A truck load or two was sent to Mr. Hunter as a sample; and 
after this witness was permitted to supply a quantity of the new cannel, 
which was known as Pleasley. This was practically no saving of money 
to him. There was at first a difference of about 3d. a ton between the two 
prices. Three months afterwards Pleasley coal cost 8d. more and Best- 
wood 2d. less. There was a saving of 2d. per ton in the carriage of the 
Pleasley coal. He never, by any present, commission, or gift of any kind, 

aid Mr. Hunter for allowing tim to substitute this coal; nor did Mr. 
unter in any way, either directly or indirectly, profit by witness being 
permitted to do so. : 

Cross-examined by Sir C. RussELt, witness said he had not had any 
money transactions with Mr. Hunter, nor had he offered him any bribes. 
His contract with the Bestwood Colliery proprietors for the supply of coal 
for the use of the Salford Corporation in 1879 was 7s. 4d. per ton ; 4s. 4d. 
had to be added for railway charges, and 94. for waggon hire—making 
12s. 5d., the price to the Corporation being 14s. per ton. About the time 
he told the Balford people he could not supply Bestwood coal, he was 
in communication with the ay yay of the colliery, telling them not 
to send any more. His reason for so doing was that he wanted to have 
fresh-wrought coal, and they were taking it from stock. Mr. Lever had 
bought 20,000 tons, and the stacked cannel was his, and he (witness) was 


a million of money. | 
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not going to have Mr. Lever’s cannel. It was a fact that during the very 
months in question he was pressing the Bestwood Colliery Company to 
withhold deliveries to him ; and his reason was the one he had just given 
—that it was not fresh-wrought material which they were sending. He 
said that he was not more intimate with Mr. Hunter than business men 
usually were. He dined with him b ones once a week. 

Mr. J. Graves, Town Clerk of Salford, said the contract of Oct. 24, 1883, 
with the Garswood Hall Colliery Company was prepared in his office. The 
clause in it which stated that payment should be made to Mr. Hopwood, 

Wigan, was inserted by Mr. Hopwood on behalf of the Directors of the 
colliery. He was acting as their Solicitor. The contract as drawn showed 
that payments were to be made to the contractors. It was sent in the 
usual way, and was returned with the alteration made in it. To his know- 
ledge Mr. Hunter had nothing whatever to do with that, as it was no part 
of his business. 

Mr. R. C. Jones, who was a clerk three years ago in the office of the Town 
Clerk of Salford, said he made out the contract in question. He had no 
instructions from Mr. Hunter to make the alterations. The reason for the 
alterations was that some change was wanted in the' deliveries. The 
leaving out of the word “ mixture ” was, he supposed, a clerical error. 

Mr. J. G. Hawkins, Gas Engineer to the Wigan Corporation, was next 
called, and examined by the Soticrron-GenERaL. He said that in 1883 he 
received a communication from Mr. W. Smethurst with regard to the 
Garswood Hall Colliery tendering for the supply of coal to the Salford 
Corporation. At this time Mr. Smethurst owed witness £2400 on account 
of the sale to him by witness of the theatre at Wigan. Mr. Smethurst 
showed him an advertisement on the ye of the Salford Corporation 
inviting tenders for coal, and inquired if he knew Mr. Hunter; asking if 
he would speak to him on his behalf, and get particulars of what was 
required. Mr. Smethurst added that if an order was the result, he would 
pay witness his debt by —— instalments. Witness said that if Mr. 

methurst was willing to sign a formal agreement to this effect, he would 
see Mr. Hunter and get the particulars wanted. This Mr. Smethurst 
—— todo. A few days afterwards witness and Mr. Smethurst went to 
chester, and, it being after business hours, they called at Mr. Hunter’s 
house. Witness introduced Mr. Smethurst, and left him with Mr. Hunter 
to do their business. Witness remained in the same room, and heard 
what was said. Mr. Smethurst wanted first to know whether the lowest 
offer would be accepted, because if not it was of no use for him to tender. 
He said he had a coal of a fine quality which contained some rich cannel, 
and would produce a very high quality of gas and good quantity. He 
could supply the coal without cannel at a less price than he could 
with the cannel. These were the points he wished to be satisfied 
ps er before he tendered. He fancied Mr. Smethurst asked Mr. Hunter 
whether he had a form of tender; but at any rate no form was given. 
Nothing more was said, and subsequently, at Mr. Hunter’s invitation, 
they went with him to tea. There was no further conversation about the 
tender; and witness was certain no form was ever produced or filled up. 
Not a word was said about the way in which payment for the coal should 
be made. He did not till the previous Friday tell Mr. Hunter anything 
about the arrangement that he was to be paid part of his debt be Mr. 
Smethurst if a contract was obtained ; nor did he tell Mr. Hunter that he 
was in any way interested personally in the matter. So far as he was 
aware, Mr. Hunter knew nothing about the matter till. the previous 
Friday. Eventually he believed Messrs. Smethurst and Co. obtained a 
contract for some of the coal they tendered for. Mr. Hopwood was 
instructed as their joint solicitor to prepare the agreement between himself 
and Mr. Smethurst with relation to witness’s debt; but this was some time 
after the tender to the Salford Corporation had been sent in. At the outset 
Mr. Smethurst had promised to pay him a certain amount per month in 
liquidation of his debt as he received the contract accounts. Between the 
time the tender was sent in and the contract completed witness understood 
that Mr. Smethurst left the Company, and was unable to pay witness the 
sum he intended ; but in order to recompense witness, he said he was pre- 
vared to give him what he was entitled to under his agreement with his 
ompany in the shape of commissions. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL: That ce oe having been made, that 
you were to have in liquidation of the debt what Mr. Smethurst would 
himself have received if he had stayed with the firm, did you leave it with 
Mr. Hopwood to carry it out ? 

Witness : I did. 

Mr, Hunter had nothing, directly or indirectly, to do with this matter? 
—Nothing whatever. 

Have you ever given Mr. Hunter anything in respect of this transaction ? 
—Nota peany piece, or the value of one. 

It has been suggested that the arrangement between you was that you 
were to have 6d. per ton for yourselves, and that 1s. per ton was to be paid 
° ee Is there any foundation whatever for that suggestion ?— 

ot a bit. 

It has been suggested also that Mr. Hopwood was to get 24 per cent. Is 
there any foundation for that ?—No; itis utterly untrue. I have received 
the whole of that money; and I can account for it in my bank-book. 

Cross-examined by Sir C. Russe.u, witness said he had known Mr. 
Hunter for about twelve years. When he introduced Mr. Smethurst to 
Mr. Hunter, it was not with any idea of influencing him in the matter of 
the contract; he simply wanted to help Mr. Smethurst to get the informa- 
tion he required. Witness admitted having answered an advertisement in 
the Journat for the supply of cannel; and explained that he did so because 
at one time he thought of going into the coal trade. He recollected writ- 
ing to Mr. Smethurst on May 27, 1883 (just about the date of the Salford 
advertisement for tenders), saying he wished he would leave the Salford 
coal tender to witness, as he could “easily secure the contract on good 
terms,” and asking him not to send in the tender direct, but to come and 
meet him at his works. He said he had to write in this way to get Mr. 
Smethurst to come to him to get their affairs in train; and he was bound 
to admit that all was not meant that was written. He explained the words 
in his letter, “I can safely secure this, so leave it to me,” as meaning that 
he (witness) was to talk with Mr. Smethurst over the matter. In June, 
1883, there was nothing due to him in respect of the theatre; and by 
February, 1884, the mortgage money was paid off with interest at 5 per 
cent. By that time he had received £2250 in respect of the contract and 
£300 by way of 24 per cent. discount. He had continued drawing the 1s. 6d. 
per ton since that time; he had received between £1800 and £1900 in this 
way, and was expecting another payment. : 

ustice SmirH: The consideration having been used up, what on earth 
did you receive between £1800 and £1900 for afterwards ? 

Witness said it was Mr. Smethurst’s own suggestion that he should do 
this. Mr. Smethurst desired that he should take “ pot luck” as regarded 
the mortgage, whatever it fetched. 

Sir C. Russeiti: In a memorandum of witness’s evidence taken down 
by Mr. Hunter a few days ago, it was stated that witness received the 
money “by way of compensation for loss sustained, using influence in 
obtaining the order to discharge his debt.” Do you now say the payments 
were to go in discharge of the debt ? 

Witness: Yes; taking into account the value of the mortgage. 








Cross-examination continued: Mr. Smethurst had never asked him to 
use his influence in getting contracts for Darwen, Oldham, or Birkenheag, 
He knew the Gas Engineers at these _ Such amounts as he had 
received came through Mr. Hopwood. Mr. Hunter had nothing to do with 
the arrangement. J 

Mr. J. 8. Hopwood, Solicitor, of Wigan, spoke to the framing of the 
ment between Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Smethurst. The terms were explained 
to him ; but he himself was responsible for the form in which it was stated in 
the agreement. He unders Mr. Hawkins was to have 1s. en ton and 
two months’ account ; but 24 per cent. was afterwards substituted for the two 
months’ account. The payments from the Salford Corporation were made 
through him. He also received month by month an invoice from the Gars. 
wood Tall Colliery Company. From beginning to end of the matter, Mr, 
Hunter had nothing to do with it, so far as witness was concerned, He 
had never spoken or written to Mr. Hunter in his life. 

In cross-examination, witness said this was the only contract of this 
description he had ever framed. It was not a kind of transaction with 
which he liked to be connected. He could not suggest any services for 
which the 24 per cent. was paid to Mr. Hawkins. It was usual in the ooal 
trade to take off 24 per cent. 

Mr. 7. Newbigging, C.E., said that in 1880 the Pleasley coal was equal, 
if not superior to Bestwood asacannel. The Garswood coal — to 
the Salford Corporation at 9s. 6d. per ton was a good contract. The coke 
from the Pleasley coal was useless ; but the illuminating power of the gas 
produced from the coal was better than that yielded by Bestwood. 

The case for the prosecution then closed. 

Sir C. RussEeLu hes opened the case for the defence. He began by com- 
menting upon the animus displayed by Mr. Hunter in_ selecting the 
particular legal process he had chosen for bonne his character—viz,, 
indicting the defendant on a criminal charge—when he might have 
attained his object by one of several other modes which were avail- 
able to him. One most obvious mode would, he said, have been to 
have brought a civil action for libel against Mr. Ellis Lever ; but the dis- 
advantage of this course for Mr. Hunter would have’been that Mr. Lever's 
mouth would not have been closed—that he would have had the oppor- 
tunity at least which the commonest considerations for fair play would, he 
thought, have recommended to the mind of any honest man. He would 
have had a chance of repelling the shafts which had been flung at him at 
a time when those who , them very well knew that from his position— 
standing as he was in the dock on trial for a criminal offence—he was 

werless to defend himself against them. Some ungenerous uses of the 

efendant’s position had been made. Amongst others, there was the taunt 
thrown out Alderman Sharp—the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
of the Salford Corporation, but whose real master was Mr. Hunter, the 
Gas Engineer of the borough—when, having been obliged to avow that 
such was his feeling towards Mr. Lever that if he had his will he should 
never have a contract with the Salford Corporation, he, being bound to 
exercise his judgment honestly and independently, with a grin on his face, 
said one reason was that he once made a bad debt with him. It was true 
that Mr. Lever had had to call his creditors together ; but they had been 
paid, with 5 per cent. interest on their debts. And Alderman — 
who was one of the number, would have been paid also, only he persisted, 
in a spirit of kindly good-fellowship, on wiping out the debts. Coming to 
the io made in the present case, the learned Counsel said there was 
no doubt that it was one of corruption—Mr. Lever did not shrink from it— 
against Mr. Hunter in his capacity of Gas Engineer to the Salford Cor- 
oration. He asked if any of the jury, knowing what commonly went on, 
lieved that Mr. Hunter and Mr. Hawkins had kept clean hands. It 
would not do, he admitted, to supplement the proof against Mr. Hunter 
by piecing on to it any suspicion, unless the suspicion amounted to 
something approaching conviction. But the fact that these things 
were known to be done, and done widely, that they were degrading 
and dishonourable, that they were unfair to honest competitors in 
honest trade, that they sapped the foundations of commercial morality— 
these considerations exalted the present case into a position of im- 
rtance, and demanded for it a patient and attentive hearing. The 
| ee Counsel then proceeded to give a short history of the whole case. 
He said the defendant was charged substantially with two libels. The first 
and second counts, as they were called, were based upon the letter of June 
17, 1880, the statements of which were repeated and reaffirmed in a letter 
of Dec. 21, 1886. The earlier letter, so far as its express terms were con- 
cerned, might be taken to relate to the Wrigley transaction, and the sub- 
stitution of Pleasley for Bestwood coal. The second libel was contained in 
the telegram of the 2nd of December, addressed to the Mayor of Salford. 
Sir Charles traced the history of the Wrigley transaction, and referred to 
the proceedings which took place in 1880, when Mr. Lever withdrew the 
charges which he then made. Two years later, in 1882, Mr. Lever dis- 
covered, through some dealings which he had at the Bestwood Colliery, 
that his former statements were correct; and in a most open way he at 
once communicated to the Salford Corporation the facts which he hi 
learnt. Mr. Allport, of the Bestwood Colliery, would be called for the 
defence ; and he would tell the jury that no such difficulties as Mr. Wrigley 
had stated had arisen in the delivery of coal in 1880, but that, on the other 
hand, Mr. Wrigley had requested them to stay their hands. In 1883 Mr. 
Lever made a still more important, because more serious and_ specific, 
statement. This was the first information with regard to what he would 
call a most shameful story—the Garswood Hall story—the Smethurst, 
Hoyle, and Grime contract. Who was to bear the shame of that 
transaction was another question; but all he would say now was 
that Mr. Lever communicated his information at once to Alderman 
Makinson, and preferred a request that the matter might be inquired 
into. He would draw the attention of the jury to the fact that in 
all these matters Mr, Lever acted in the most open way —s 
and did not indulge in any underhand proceedings. Coming down to 
last year, a fresh set of three contracts had been entered into, for which 
tenders were invited in the month of May. When the time came, Mr. 
Lever was able to form a shrewd judgment of the way in which the con- 
tracts would be let. The jury could not have failed to note one remark- 
able fact. In the period from 1877 to 1886 the total << of coal 
supplied to the Corporation was between 800,000 and 900,000 tons; 
and they had seen that half of this quantity was secured substan- 
tially by one contractor—viz., Mr. Wrigley. Mr. Rycroft, a member 
of the Salford Town Council, applied to see to whom the contracts were 
being let; but he was informed at the Gas Office and by the Town Clerk 
that this could not be permitted. The Town Clerk stated that there was @ 
special resolution to this effect, though none had been produced. Afterwards 
Mr. Lever sent his telegram to the Mayor. These were the series of 
statements made by Mr. Lever—statements which were admitted to be 
libels, and which needed justification in substance and in fact. They did 
not need justification of the general charge of corruption, but a justifica- 
tion upon the broad and substantial view of the case. The jury woul 
understand how great were the difficulties in which the defendant was 
placed by reason of the fact that, however much persons might be reody 
to profit by improper transactions, they did not like to come forward = 
avow their participation in such things. Proceeding to deal with the 
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various points of the case, the learned Counsel said there were, in the 
in, three matters for consideration. Taking first the Bestwood con- 
tract, although he did not consider this was by any means the most im- 
t part of the case, he would endeavour to demonstrate that what Mr. 
had said in relation to this contract had already been substantially 
. Under it Mr. Wrigley was bound to deliver Bestwood coal only ; 
ut it was admitted he did not deliver this kind solely. The facts as they 
were now known were in one point of view even stronger than as they had 
been represented by Mr. Lever. Mr. Lever alleged that there had been 
merely a substitution of Pleasley for Bestwood coal; but it seemed now 
that there had actually been 600 tons of coal bought beyond the contract 
—notat the contract price, 12s. 6d., but at 14s. a ton. e (Sir C. Russell 
should be able to prove that the allegation that the Bestwood coal coul 
not be delivered in consequence of a “fault” at the colliery was false, and 
was the invention of Mr. hab id or Mr. Hunter. The interest of the 
former in the matter was twofold—he wanted to get the Pleasley coal into 
the market ; and it was a cheaper material than the Bestwood coal. Was 
Mr. Hunter’s account of the arrangement for the substitution of the 
Pleasley for the Bestwood coal reliable, supported as it was by Alderman 
Sharp? He would remind the jury of the conduct of this gentleman in the 
witness-box. The jury would remember the difficulty he (Sir C. Russell) had 
in getting Mr. Sharp to remember anything, and how refreshed his memo 
seemed to be when he wasin the more kindly hands of the Solicitor-General. 
He had already said that Mr. Hunter was the master of the Gas Committee 
—and he was not surprised that Mr. Hunter was in this position ; for, 
guns with such deference of these gentlemen as one could muster, if 

e Salford Corporation by its heads did not present a greater array of 

distinguished ability than was seen in the presence of the respectable and 
ted Mayor and Alderman Sharp, he was not surprised that a man 
with a strong will and character, and a man of the considerable ability of 
Mr. Hunter, should “rule the roast.” Beyond the nebulous recollection 
of Alderman Sharp and the very clear, incisive recollection of Mr. Hunter, 
there was not one particle of proof of any of the steps that had been spoken 
to having been taken in connection with the substitution of Pleasley for 
Bestwood coal. The allegations Mr. Lever had made were true in sub- 
stance and in fact. It was true that there was substituted something that 
was not in the contract; it was also true that the reason for this substitu- 
tion which Mr. Hunter tried to buttress up had not been corroborated in 
any way. It might be, and it very likely was the fact that no bribe was 
given directly in consideration of this transaction ; but did it not all point 
to a looseness of relation between contractors and the Gas Engineer which 
was only explicable on the ground that there then existed relations which 
were extremely lax? The next transaction was of a somewhat graver kind. 
It had relation to the Gas Purification Company, the evidence with 
to which would be fresh in the minds of the jury. Mr. Hunter 
denied that there was any truth in the allegations made in 1877, 
and repeated in 1880, that he had received bribes from Mr. Cooke; 
but Mrs. Cooke, the widow, had a letter, in which Mr. Hunter stipulated 
for commission on accounts. The letter which had been read from Aitkin 
he asked the jury to say was a concoction of Aitkin and Mr. Hunter. The 
first object of the letter was to put into the mouth of Mr. Cooke, through 
Aitkin, a retraction of any injurious statements supposed to have been 
made by Mr. Cooke; and its second object was to bring in Mr. Lever as 
being at the bottom of the mischief. And then Mr. Hunter wrote to this 
slanderer—this man who had made a charge inst him in 1877, and had 
repeated it in 1880—and asked him for advice! Was this a thing a man 
conscious of his own integrity would have done? It was just possible the 
letter Mrs. Cooke would produce would throw some light upon the advice 
that was given. It might be that before this letter was written Mr. Cooke 
had been “squared,” and had written the “ whitewashing” letter. The 
letter Mr. Hunter sent to Mr. Cooke was one which no honourable, inno- 
cent man could or would have written under the circumstances. The third 
matter was certainly the most extraordinary of all. He doubted if the 
jury had ever heard so extraordinary a case proved in Court as that of the 
Smethurst contract. And here he might give a warning to the jury. It 
was not ag for Mr. Lever to show that the contract was a disgraceful 
one for Mr. Hawkins ; the question was, Had Mr. Samuel Hunter, the Gas 
Engineer of the Salford Corporation, been a party to that transaction ? 
As regarded the Garswood Company, who succeeded Messrs. Smethurst, 
Hoyle, and Co., they were no parties to the contract; and he should show 
that they acted with a very high sense of honour, so far as they were 
concerned. 

At this point a short consultation took place, the result of which was the 
recall of Mr. Hawkins. 

Sir C. Russexu said he had been under the impression that the contract 
of June 4 was signed by Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and Co.; whereas it 
turned out that they had never seen it. (To witness:) In whose hand- 
writing is that document [handing up the tender referred to] ? 

Witness: It is not mine, nor yet Smethurst’s. (After a pause the 
witness added :) Yes, I think I know it now—I can explain the whole thing. 

tender was made out in my house. This is the tender, I understand, 
that Mr. Smethurst has stated was written out in Mr. Hunter’s house. 
It was written out in my house in the presence of Mr. Smethurst. The 
handwriting is that of Mr. Barlow, my son-in-law, for Mr. Smethurst. 
J Sir C. Russet (resuming his address) said this statement was a 
clincher.” The document signed at Mr. Hunter’s house was the tender 
of the 28th of June. The significance of this admission was enormous, 
because they had, as early as the 4th of June—24 days before the inter- 
view at Pendleton—Mr. wkins writing out, by the hand of his son- 
in-law, and putting in the handwriting of his son-in-law the names of 
Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and Grime to this tender, which Mr. Smethurst 
would tell them he never saw, although he discussed the prices with Mr. 
Hawkins, and which tender got into the hands of the Corporation. The 
tender, it now appeared, was discussed before it reached the hands of the 
poration between Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Hunter; and, according to 
their case, one of the items in it formed the subject of the second tender 
executed on June 28, at Mr. Hunter’s house the day after the tenders, 
according to Mr. Hunter, had been accepted by the Gas Committee. 
Smethurst would say that he was spoken to by Mr. Hawkins, when he told 
him that he was thinking of tendering, and Mr. Hawkins said in his 
letter of May 27, and he also said in his evidence, that he would try to 
influence the getting of the contract. [The learned Counsel read the letter 
ed by Mr. Hawkins to Mr. Smethurst, asking the latter to leave the 
whole charge of the affair in his hands, and adding: “I can easily secure 
the contract on good terms; therefore do not send in the tender direct. I 
can safely secure this contract.”] Continuiug his address, Sir Charles 
gave a short account of the money transactions which had passed between 

. Smethurst and Mr. Hawkins, showing that only £100 was due from 
the former to the latter when the contract was entered into; and 
Proceeding, he said that Smethurst would prove, not merely from 

own recollection, but from collateral evidence of various sorts, that 
the 28th of June was the very day on which he and Mr. Hawkins 
Visited Mr. Hunter at his house at Pendleton. Mr. Smethurst would also 
tell them that he did not then ~ his hand to any tender; that he had 
never seen one; and that he did not, in fact, know the position in which 





at that time the tender stood. Who, he asked, had been arranging all 
this? Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Hunter. They met on that evening; and 
Mr. Smethurst would tell them that a discussion took place as to the 
lowest figure at which the thing could be done. He would also say that in 
this tender of 9s. 6d. per ton there was to be included 1s. 6d., of which 1s. 
was to go to Mr. Hunter and 6d. to Mr. Hawkins. It was now clear that, 
in fact, the tender, as the Gas Committee supposed, had been accepted by 
them on the 27th of June, and that after these terms were arranged at 
Mr. Hunter’s house, he produced the written form of tender, bearing date 
the 28th of June. On this form Mr. Smethurst wrote the name of his 
firm. Mr. Smethurst would swear that this tender was signed at 
Mr. Hunter’s house on the 28th of June. Mr. Hunter had been 
careful to see that the names of Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and Co. 
were in the selected list which the Gas Committee were to approve 
of; and relying upon this, he and Mr.. Hawkins made this corrupt 
contract for the payment of 1s. 6d.,to be divided in the way described. 
He did not cast a shadow of reflection on Mr. Hopwood ; but the fact of his 
name being in the contract was meant as a protection to Mr. Hawkins and 
Mr. Hunter, whereas now it had brought the whole thing home to them. 
Referring to the result of this transaction, Sir Charles pointed out that 
Mr. Hawkins had received altogether £2550 for no other consideration, 
according to his own showing, beyond taking the trouble to induce Mr. 
Smethurst to pay a visit to Pendleton. But he (the learned Counsel) asked 
the jury not to believe Mr. Hawkins when he said that he kept this money 
all to himself. This was not credible nor conceivable ; and he asked them to 
say, even without the statement they would have from Mr. Smethurst, that 
there wasa corrupt bargain that this largeamount of plundershould beshared 
between Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Hunter. With regard to the coal supplied, 
they would be told that it was not mixed cannel, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but was Wigan coal, with only such small particles of cannel as 
it would not be worth while to pick out. When Mr. Smethurst left the 
Garswood Company, he told them he had stipulated that there was to be a 
reduction of ls. 6d., which was to go to Mr. Hawkins, and that all they were 
to receive was 8s., which was a losing contract for them. But they fulfilled 
it according to the terms of the contract, and not according to the tender. 
P. ing to comment upon Mr. Hunter’s wealth, Sir Charles remarked 
that, if it had been honestly obtained, nobody would grudge him his 
ssessions—he seemed to be one of the favoured children of Fortune. 
ut had it been honestly got? Did their experience point to any gas 
manager who, by honest earnings and savings from his salary, and by 
judicious investment of them, had accumulated a solid amount of wealth 
and property which, to straggling professional men, seemed to be an 
a height of affluence? This was the case; and it was a case 
in which the prosecutor was just as much on his trial as Mr. Lever, except 
in this sense—that if their judgment convicted him, he would receive no 
punishment at the hands of the law. But Mr. Hunter was on his trial ; 
and he would say that Mr. Hawkins was also on his trial—though, per- 
haps, it would be more correct to say that he had already been tried and 
by himself condemned. As regarded Mr. Hunter especially, he would 
= out that he had every earthly motive which could actuate a man to 
eceive the jury, to distort the actual facts of the case, and to raise a cloud 
of dust before their eyes under cover of which he might escape. 


Tuvrspay, Fes. 3. 

On the resumption of the proceedings to-day, 

Sir C. RussEx1 said he wished to correct a statement made by him in his 
address, to the effect that the Garswood Hall Colliery sustained a loss by 
supplying coal at 8s. per ton. He had since been informed that this was 
not the case—that, in fact, they made a small profit. 

Mr. W. Smethurst, examined by Sir C. RussEx1, said that in 1883 he was 
managing partner of the firm of Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and Grime, of 
the Garswood Hall Colliery. In the spring of 1883 he saw the Salford 
advertisement for coal; and he spoke to Mr. Hawkins about it. Mr. 
Hawkins asked him if he was going to tender; and he replied that he was. 
Afterwards witness received a letter from Mr. Hawkins asking him not 
to tender until he had seen him. In consequence of this letter, witness on 
the following day went to the Wigan Gas-Works, and had a conversation 
with Mr. Hawkins. The matter was discussed in detail. Witness put down 
on paper the different classes of coal he had, and the prices he would 
require ; and Mr. Hawkins said he would go over and see Mr. Hunter. 
Mr. Hawkins afterwards told witness that he had seen Mr. Hunter. The 
tender of June 4, which was in the writing of a son-in-law of Mr. Hawkins, 
and bore the name of witness’s firm, was not sent in from the firm, and he 

ersonally knew nothing about it. Witness left the whole business to Mr. 
wkins. On June 28, Mr. Hawkins made an appointment with witness 
to go and see Mr. Hunter, who previous to this was an entire stranger 
to him. Witness was introduced to Mr. Hunter, and then they had tea; 
after which they all three went into a summer-house in the garden, where 
they discussed the prices of coal and cannel; and Mr. Hunter informed 
witness of the quantity and quality of the material required. Both Mr. 
Hunter and Mr. Hawkins told witness to put 1s. 6d. a ton on the price he 
had fixed. Of this 1s. was for Mr. Hunter and 6d. for Mr. Hawkins. The 
price of the coal delivered at Salford would be made up of pit-mouth price, 
railway rates, cost of waggons, and fair profit. 

Sir C. Russeti: Did you know that on the 28th of June it was oe toe 

} =n the Gas Committee had accepted one of the items in the tender of 
une 4? 

Witness: No; I was astonished to find it so when I came to this Court. 

Examination continued: At the interview at Mr. Hunter’s nothing was 
said about Mr. Hopwood receiving the money. Witness’s firm was in 
course of being changed into a limited company. Mr. Hopwood was first 
mentioned by Mr. Hunter in his own dining-room. Mr. Hunter said that 
as neither his nor Mr. Hawkins’s name must appear in the contract, and 
as the firm was being changed into a limited company, some third person 
must be arranged to receive the money. Mr. Hawkins suggested that his 
solicitor, Mr. Hopwood, should be the man. The contract was ultimately 
settled on Oct. 24, and the deliveries began in November. Witness’s con- 
nection with the colliery as Manager ceased in August. After the conver- 
sation with Mr. Hunter in the summer-house, this gentleman produced a 
paper which witness, at his request, signed. Witness made to the Directors 
of the colliery a statement as to the arrangement he had carried out with 
Mr. Hunter; but before he did this he had received from Mr. J. Smith, one 
of the Directors, a letter in which he stated that he had seen from the local 

apers that the firm had entered into acontract with the Salford Corporation 
or the supply of coal and cannel. Mr. Smith in his letter went on to com- 
plain that witness had accepted the contract at a time when there was about 
to be a change in the Company, and had accepted it, too, without con- 
sultation with the other Directors. Witness explained the matter to him, 
and told him what the contract price was—viz., 9s. 6d. a ton. He told 
him the contract price at the pit was 6s. a ton; but that 7s. 6d. was the 
rice to be ch , 1s. 6d. of which was to be paid in commission through 

r. Hopwood. The rest of the 9s. 6d. was made up of c for car- 
riage, &c. The Colliery Cone. as a matter of fact, received 8s., less 24 

rcent. In 1884 witness was in Liverpool as a colliery agent ; and he did 

usiness, amongst others, with Mr. EllisLever, He e a communication 
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to Mr. Lever in relation to the Salford contract. Witness told Mr. Lever 
as a matter of business that he could not get into some of the gas-works 
unless he gave commission; and he mentioned the Salford case as an 
illustration. 

Cross-examined by the Soticrror-GENERAL, witness said he was at the 
time, he believed, in the employment of Mr. Ellis Lever. He left that 
employment about May, 1885, at his own wish, and started as a Mining 
Engineer in Liverpool. As far as he could recollect, he mentioned to the 
Directors of the Colliery Company, before he left, the nume of Mr. Hunter 
in connection with the Salford contract. He told them that Mr. Hunter 
was getting a commission out of the contract—or rather that it was 
between Mr. Hunter and Mr. Hawkins. The Directors grumbled at the 
1s. 6d. being paid; and he said, “‘ You will have to pay it—it is between 
Hawkins and Hunter.” This was before the deliveries of coal commenced. 
The coal he sent to the gas-works at Salford could not properly be described 
as a cannel mixture. It was not a correct description to call it coal and 
cannel mixture, unscreened. It was true that a clerk at the colliery wrote 
formally to the office saying that the correct description was ‘‘ Wigan coal 
and cannel mixture, 4-feet seam, unscreened, to be raised from the Gars- 
wood Colliery.” What was meant by this was that coal should be sent 
from which it would not pay to pick out the cannel. Knowing the arrange- 
ment with Mr. Hunter, witness would sanction this description. 

Mr. R. Hartley, examined by Sir C. Russet, said he was formerly 
Managing Director of the Silkstone and Dodsworth Coal and Iron Com- 
pany; and he was now a Director of the same Company, which was, how- 
ever, known as the Old Silkstone and Dodsworth Coal and Iron Company. 
He recollected calling at the Salford Gas-Works in 1877, while he was 
a a Director of the Company, and having an interview with Mr. 

unter. 

The Sorictror-GENERAL questioned the relevancy of this evidence, and 
raised a technical objection to the pleadings. 

Justice SmrrH said he could not exclude it, in justice to the parties. 
According to the record, the prosecutor had been guilty of taking bribes 
from various persons, and he should admit the evidence. Rightly or 
wrongly, he was not going to try the case on technicalities. 

Examination resumed: The interview with Mr. Hunter was in 1877 or 
1878; and its object was to ascertain whether he (witness) could enter 
into a contract for the supply of gas coal to the Salford Corporation. 

Sir C. Russetx: Will you tell us in your own way what took place ? 

Witness: I called upon Mr. Hunter, as already stated, and expressed 
the wish that we might do business with the Salford Corporation. I 
referred to the excellent quality of our gas coal, and named the price of 
screened and unscreened. Thereupon Mr. Hunter asked me what the 
allowance would be to himself as Manager. To that I asked, “ What is 
the usual allowance?” and his reply was “6d., 9d., 1s., and sometimes 
1s. 6d. a ton.” I said I was ignorant of such a practice, and would name 
the subject to my co-Directors, and possibly some one of them might call 
upon him, This was the substance of the interview. The matter-was 
named to my co-Directors; and it was decided to make no further attempt 
to deal with the Salford Corporation. 

In cross-examination by the Soricrror-GENERAL, witness said he had 
never desired to make a tender with the Salford Corporation since that 
time; but he made a tender on the night of the interview. It was for 
Parkgate coal at 10s. 8d. per ton, and was dated July 28, 1877; but he was 
not called upon to deliver under it. He believed, after the conversation 
with Mr. Hunter, that the Corporation of Salford were being defrauded by 
their own Gas Engineer; but he had never made any communication on the 
subject to the Gas Committee, although he thought that such conduct was 
not only injurious to the ratepayers, but unfair to colliery proprietors. 

The Soxicrror-GENERAL: Why, if your statement is true, did you never 
make complaint to the Gas Committee ? 

Witness : I will explain. It was because there were simply Mr. Hunter 
and myself present at the interview; and I knew that anything I might 
say would, ct course, be flatly contradicted by Mr. Hunter; and it would 
be simply a question of evidence and belief on the part of those outside. 

Have you the smallest doubt that if you had sent a statement of this 
kind to the Committee it would have been investigated, and the contracts 
looked into ?—Looking into what had been done in this case, I should have 
had great doubt about the result. 

Then do I understand you to say you thought, upon a contradiction, 
your statement would not be accepted—that if it were made the Com- 
mittee would not inquire into it?—I arrived at the conclusion that my 
evidence was not sufficient, unsupported, to make a charge of that kind. 

And that the Committee would not pay attention to it and make inquiry 
one ?—I do not know that I ewes much about what the Committee 
would do. 

Mr. J. Lanyon, examined by Sir C. Russext, said that an action for 
libel was threatened against him by the solicitors of Mr. Hunter in 1880. 
He recollected in that year receiving a number of letters from a Mr. Cooke, 
who had since died. They related to certain alleged proceedings ofM 
Hunter in connection with the Salford Corporation contracts; but the alle- 
gations made were afterwards withdrawn. He had in his possession the 
letters making the charges, and the subsequent letter of withdrawal; but 
except under the distinct direction of the Court, he should decline to pro- 
duce the letters. 

Justice Surrx : I direct you to produce them. 

Witness: The reason I wished to decline was that the charges were 
afterwards withdrawn, and I therefore thought it right to ignore them. 

Sir C Russeiti: Was it Mr. Ellis Lever who drew your attention first to 
this matter ? 

Witness : It was. 

And did you upon that put yourself in communication with Mr. Cooke? 
—I have copied the letters in this book [produced], both my own and his. 


[A very long correspondence was here put in and read. The first letter 
was dated June 30, 1880, addressed by Mr. Lanyon to Mr. H. R, Cooke. In 
this letter Mr, Lanyon stated that, as a member of the Salford Corporation 
as well as of the Gas Committee, he was desirous to get to know something 
of a matter which had occurred three years previously, relating to a tran- 
saction with the Gas Purification Company, of London. Mr. Cooke, in 
the course of his reply, wrote: 

It is now some three years since I felt it my duty to lay before your Chairman 
certain facts involving one of your employés in a matter much more serious than 
that of receiving commissions. For some reason or other that to this day remains 
@ mystery to me, the matter was hushed up ; and the only results of my laying before 
Alderman Sharp the fact that a disgraceful fraud had been perpetrated on the rate- 
payers of Salford were, that the person implicated was retained in his position 
without having vindicated his character, and I have personally suffered from the 
report (most industriously circulated) that I had falsely brought a serious charge 
against an eminent Gas Manager, and the firm of which I am a member have again 
and again had their tenders refused, not on their merits, but simply through the 
adverse influence of one of your employés. I do not withdraw one syllable of the 
charges I have made; but as I do not wish a second time to be placed in a false 
= I wish to ask: (1) Were any letters to the Chairman re this matter laid 

efore the Gas Committee; and, if not, why not? (2) The charges being of so 
serious a nature, what was the reason for not proceeding with the inquiry? (8) Are 
pes ae ee prepared to go through with this inquiry, and not drop it in 

e middle 
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On the 8rd of July Mr. Lanyon wrote to Mr. Cooke that he had no doubt 
the Council would order an inquiry into the matter in question if attention 
were called to it at the monthly meeting, and documentary evidence 
duced which would at once convince them a wrong had been attem by 
any employé. He added: ‘“ Our Council have ever ordered strict invegtj. 

ation in every case of seeming wrong ; and they would especially do so now 
in our Gas Department, if there was fair evidence shown.” Mr. Lanyon 
asked Mr. Cooke to send to him any documents implicating either the 
Engineer, the Chairman, or any other person. Replying on the 5th of 
July, Mr. Cooke wrote : 

I beg to lay before you the substance of my letter to Alderman Sharp some 

three years or more ago. Between three and four years ago the Salford Gas. 
Works wanted 200 tens of oxide of iron, and applied for tenders. Mr, J, w, 
O'Neill, Manager of the Gas Purification Company, Limited, London, communj. 
cated with your Gas Engineer, Mr. Samuel Hunter, offering to supply the oxide at 
50s. a ton, and pay Mr. Hunter 5s.a ton commission. Mr. Hunter wrote back to 
Mr. O'Neill telling him to send his tender in at 55s. per ton, and keep 10s. per ton 
for Hunter. This was done. O’Neill’s tender for tons was accepted; and 
Hunter was paid his commission. The current rate for oxide was 35s. to 40s, 
ton. The ratepayers were thus defrauded of £150 to £200, £100 of which went 
into Hunter’s pocket. I laid these facts before Alderman Sharp ; and he promised 
to have them investigated. To this day nothing has been done ; and I now ask you, 
as a member of the Council elected to protect the interests of the ratepayers, to 
ask why this disgraceful fraud has been hushed up. Personally I have no hostile 
feeling against Mr. Hunter; but it is manifestly impossible to transact business 
honestly and fairly if such practices are permitted to continue. 
On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Lanyon telegraphed to Mr. Cooke, and also 
addressed to him a letter, promising to have the matter thoroughly sifted 
as soon as he received from Mr. Cooke the proper documentary proof. On 
the 12th of July, having received no reply, he again wrote to Mr. Cooke 
saying he was most wishful to get the matter into definite form for action, 
and again asking for the proper evidence. There was still no reply; and 
on the 23rd of July Mr. Lanyon wrote once more to Mr. Cooke to the same 
effect. Mr. Cooke replied on the 26th of July: 

I have only just returned from Ireland; hence the delay in answering your letters, 

I have consulted with my partners, and they agree with me that I ought not, in the 
present state of affairs, to move any further in this matter. The position is now 
this: Some three years ago I wrote to the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
acquainting him with certain frauds that were being practised by one of their 
officials, An inquiry was promised, but none took place. The whole matter wag 
burked. Certain other matters affecting the same person having cropped up, I am 
written to by you, and I repeat the assertions I made to Alderman Sharp, My 
responsibility ends there. If the Committee are so afraid of their employés, or so 
careless of the interests of the ratepayers, as not to make any inquiry even of the 
person implicated, I cannot help that. When Alderman Sharp explains why he 
never laid my letters before the Committee, and how he was satisfied that 55s. a ton 
was a fair price at Salford for oxide sold in Manchester at 40s. a ton, I may then 
have something more to say. 
Writing on the 27th of July, Mr. Lanyon said he understood Mr. Cooke to 
have in his possession the letter of Mr. Hunter to Mr. O'Neill, but that he 
did not care to part with it. Would Mr. Cooke send a — the letter, 
so that it might be placed before the Gas Committee? ‘ May I take it,” 
he added, “you hold yourself responsible to prove the charges, and will, if 
necessary, come down and bring documents with you for the purpose?” 
On the 28th of July Mr. Cooke wrote that he still thought he ought not to 
interfere any further in the matter ; saying, “‘ The letter referred to is the 
property of the Gas Purification Company, who, being implicated, would 
not be likely to bring it forward in evidence.” Mr. Lanyon wrote on the 
29th of July, regretting that no proof had been forthcoming, and stating 
that he was in consequence placed in a difficult position. His idea was to 
consult with the Mayor pad show him the correspondence. He had, he 
thought not unreasonably, anticipated Mr. Cooke sending proofs of the 
grave charges he made. } 

Witness at this point read a memorandum with regard to a meeting of 
the Gas Committee which took place at this time. He then asked Alderman 
Sharp if his attention had been called to an alleged irregularity in con- 
nection with the Gas Department in the matter of the purchase of some 
oxide of iron. Alderman Sharp replied ‘‘No;” and said he had never re- 
ceived a letter on the subject. He also read a letter addressed to Mr. 
Cooke on the 5th of August, giving the statement of Alderman Sharp. 
Before a reply was received to this letter, witness resigned his position on 
the Gas Committee; and in the letter he sent to the Mayor, announcing 
his resignation, he said he had tried to indicate his opinion of the manage- 
ment of the Department, and his dissatisfaction and concern was such that 
he could not continue to bear the serious personal responsibility of being 4 
member of the Committee. 

Sir C. Russex : You had an interview with Mr. Cooke. Just tell us the 
purport of it shortly. 

Witness [reading from a memorandum-book]: Cooke stated that he 
sent Hunter £75 at one time, in Bank of England notes, in a registered 
letter; that he (Cooke) had the numbers of the notes. Cooke said if he 
had Hunter’s letter it was not his, as it was written to the Gas Purifica- 
tion Company; but that before he let it go he had a photograph taken of 
it, and he could prove the existence of it if Hunter denied and forced 
proof. Cooke said Hunter’s letter was not on official paper or on paper 
with any crest, but was written on half a sheet of paper. Cooke said he 
had written three or four letters to Alderman Sharp, and had kept copies 
of them; further, that Mr. Sharp replied in writing, and he (Cooke) 
had the letters somewhere. Cooke said Hunter and O’Neill were, he 
believed, now good friends. O'Neill was the Secretary or Manager of 
the Gas Purification Company. Cooke said he fully knew the danger 
he was in if he could not prove the charges; he knew that he was 
liable to two years’ imprisonment. He said his partners dissuad 
him from going on, as they said it would injure their business with every 

as concern in the country. Cooke further said that Hunter knew I had 
n in communication with him, and that since he had seen me that 
morning a man had been to him from Hunter, asking him to name upon 
what terms he would hand over certain documents which Hunter knew he 
(Cooke) had which would implicate Hunter. He, as Secretary, opened 
Hunter’s letter to the Gas Purification Company, and showed it to O'Neill, 
who said he supposed they would just have to give it to Hunter ;, where- 
upon he (Cooke) said, “If you do you are not far off as bad as he is,” and 
this led to unpleasantness Consent Cooke and O’Neill. 

What was the next step ?—At that time Cooke suggested that I should 
ask Alderman Sharp certain questions, which he wrote out. They were: 
(1) Did you, in or about the month of July or August, 1877, receive and 
reply to any letters which charged the Manager with having ral 
the price of oxide of iron from 50s. to 55s. a ton, so that his com- 
mission might be raised from 5s. to 10s. a ton? (2) Did you ever have 
any correspondence with H. R. Cooke on this matter?” On the morning 
of Aug. 25, 1880, I received a letter from Mr. Cooke, in which he sai¢: 
“Referring to our conversation yesterday, I ean only say that I laid the 
facts respecting the oxide of iron contract before Alderman Shar and the 
Gas Committee, and, having so fulfilled my duty, I do not feel called on to 
reopen the matter. I have no doubt Mr. Sharp will show you the corre- 
spondence, which I believe was laid before the Gas Committee.” I gave 

r. Sharp notice in writing that at the Council meeting to be held in Sep- 
tember, 1880, I would ask the two questions given me by Cooke, and the 
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wing ones :—‘ (1) Were Mr. Cooke’s letters to the Chairman re 
this matter laid before the Gas Committee ; and, if not, why not? (2) The 
charges made being of so serious a nature, what was the reason for not 

roceeding with the inquiry?” These questions were never asked in 
iblic Council, because the then Mayor (Alderman Robinson) said he 
would speak to Alderman Sharp on the subject. I received no reply from 

Mr, Sharp; but the Mayor subsequently told me that Mr. Sharp had 
informed Sim that he had forgotten all about the matter when I named 
it to him in Committee, but that he had since remembered it, and 
that he had certainly received some letters from Cocke. The Mayor 
said it was a most serious thing, and made an appointment for me 
to meet him and a number of other aldermen, together with the Town 
Clerk, on the following day. On Aug. 30 I again wrote to Cooke, telling 
him what had happened, and asking him to wire me whether he 
would specify in writing to the Mayor the same charge that he made to me. 
The reply was: ‘‘ You had better get Mr. Sharp to show you the letter. I 
will not move further in the matter.” At the meeting of aldermen to 
which I have referred, the letters I had received were read, and Alderman 
Sharp produced the letter he had received three years before from Mr. 
Cooke. At first Alderman Sharp said it had been shown to the Gas Com- 
mittee; but afterwards he said he thought it had not, but that it had been 
shown to Alderman Bromiley. Mr. Hunter was sent for, and the letters 
were read tohim. He said they were lies from beginning to end, and that 
Mr. Cooke was known to him as a bad character, and had been a Methodist 

reacher, but had been turned out of the ministry for bad conduct. Alder- 
man Walmsley, who was present, asked Mr. Hunter what course he intended 
to take; and Mr. Hunter replied that he did not think he ought to be re- 

uired to take any notice of such a charge from Mr. Cooke. Alderman 

Walmsley said he was very surprised to hear this from Mr. Hunter; 
and that if he had been in the same position, he would at once bring an 
action. Mr. Hunter said he would if I would give him Mr. Cooke’s original 
letters; and I replied that I would do so if my solicitors advised it. Mr. 
Hunter said he was willing that a Committee should be appointed to go 
jnto the matter. The Town Clerk said that if Mr. Gooke did not 
prove these charges, he was liable to be imprisoned. Aldermen Davies and 
Sharp said there was nothing at all in the matter worth noticing. I said 
that I certainly should not feel satisfied if nothing resulted from such 
serious charges, and I would write at once to Mr. Cooke, and show the 
letter to the Town Clerk. I then wrote to Mr. Cooke, and told him what 
had taken place at the consultation. I mentioned that Mr. Hunter had 
denied the truth of the allegation ; and said I should consider it incumbent 
upon him (Mr. Cooke) to bring proof of the serious and grave charges he 
had made in his letters to me. I said: “ The time to produce your proof 
has now arrived.” I did not receive any reply from Mr. Cooke; and on 
the 4th of September I wrote again to him, and said: “ If you do not prove 
your charges, 1 imagine serious legal responsibility will attach.” The 
reply I received on the 6th of September was: “I have decided not to move 
any further in the matter—at least at present.” On the 7th of September 
Mr. Hunter wrote to me, saying he thought the time had come either to 
proceed or withdraw the charges. He said: “If you will send over to me 
the original papers and letters which you referred to, I am prepared to 
take one of the three courses arranged last Tuesday—viz., to proceed at 
law against Cooke ; to assist the Gas Purification and Chemical Company 
to do so; or to submit myself to the judgment and decision of a Com- 
mittee of your own nomination, which might be the gentlemen you 
met last Tuesday, or the Gas Committee, or any other selection.” 
I was at Bristol; and I wrote to Mr. Hunter, saying I agreed with him that 
the matter should be in some way cleared up. I also wrote to Mr. Cooke, 
telling him I was surprised at his reply, informing him of Mr. Hunter's 
letter, and saying that something must be done. I added: “If you are 
not prepared to prove your charges now they are denied, I can only say 
that I shall consider that I am entitled to hand either copies of your letters 
or the original letters over to Mr. Hunter. I must give Hunter 
some ground to clear himself. . . If you have evidence to prove your 
charges, I hope you will produce it. If not, 1 must give Mr. Hunter an 
opportunity to clear his character by giving him your letters.” 

The Soicrror-GENERAL at this point read a letter written by Mr. Hunter 
to Mr. Cooke on Sept. 15, in which he set out the charge made by Mr. 
Lanyon, and said: ‘I must ask you to unreservedly withdraw that, or I 
shall have to compel you in a court of justice to prove your assertions.” 

Witness said the next letter from Mr. Cooke was dated Sept. 17, and it 
was delivered at his office on Sept. 20—not through the post, but handed 
inby Mr. Aitkin. In that letter Cooke wrote: 

I am extremely surprised to find the use you are making of the private letters 
that I was induced to write to you, and which both you and Mr. Ellis Lever 
assured me would be treated as strictly confidential. It is evident that you and 
Mr Lever are actuated by feelings of personal hostility to Mr. Hunter; and I, 
unfortunately, have been made a tool of by you. With regard to the subject- 
matter of my letters to you, I find that the suspicions I entertained were incorrect, 
and I entirely withdraw them. Should you proceed any further in this matter, 
you do so at your own risk and on your own responsibility, as I must decline to be 
made a party to what appears to me to be simply a conspiracy to injure an officer 
of your Corporation. This and all my previous letters you must consider as 
privileged communications. 

When he received this letter he withdrew the suggestions of corruption on 
the part of Mr. Hunter, and treated them as dead. He was, however, 
threatened by Mr. Hunter with an action, 

Sir C. Russexy here read a letter from Mr. Cooke to Mr. Hunter, dated 
Sept. 20, in which the writer said: “I regret extremely that I was induced 
to repeat certain statements affecting you which were made some time ago 
when I was very irritated and annoyed. I have reason to believe that I 
Was altogether mistaken, and I apologize and withdraw them. I may 
mention that I was induced by Mr. Lanyon and Mr. Lever to move in this 
matter.’ (To witness :) Is that true ? 

Witness : No. 

In cross-examination by the Soxicrror-GENERAL, witness said it was a 
Very difficult matter to determine the value of oxide of iron any length of 
time after it had been used ; and as the oxide of iron at the Salford works 
was bought in 1878, and he only joined the Corporation in 1880, he could 
hot speak as to its value. He continued to read further extracts from his 
memorandum-book to the effect that in the course of the conversation he 

with Mr. Cooke, this gentleman said the oxide of iron was paid for 
before it was delivered, and that Mr. Hunter was paid a commission on the 
oxide delivered at Rochdale and Farnworth. 

Mr. J. T. Cooke, brother of the Mr. Cooke referred to by the previous 
Witness, proved finding among his papers, after his death, a letter—the 
one dated Oct. 4, 1880—from Mr. Hunter. 

Mrs. J. Cooke corroborated the statement. 

Alderman King, of Manchester, next gave evidence on the comparative 
wines of Bestwood and Pleasley coal; expressing the opinion that the 
an was better gas coal than the latter, inasmuch as Pleasley coke was 

ess, 

Mr. J. Smith, one of the Directors of the Garswood Hall Colliery Com- 
tog Limited, deposed that at a meeting of the Directors of the Company 
1853 methurst reported that he had entered into the contract of October, 

, With the Salford Corporation. The price was stated by him to be 


two follo 





6s. net at the pit’s mouth, which would be raised to 8s. by carriage, &c. Mr. 
Smethurst said the deliveries would have to be invoiced at 9s. 6d., and that 
the 1s. 6d. had to go in commission ; but he did not mention how or where 
to. He told the Directors he had been with Mr. Hawkins at Mr. Hunter's 
house, and that the contract was arranged that evening. Mr. Smethurst 
was going to explain where the 1s. 6d. was going to; but the Chairman 
said: “I will have no explanation. I don’t want to hear anything about 
it.” In fact, the Company were indignant at the contract; and did not 
approve of the payment of commission in connection with it. 

Alderman Harwood said that in the year 1885, when he was Mayor of 
Manchester, Mr. Ellis Lever came to him and made a reference to the con- 
tract mentioned by the previous witness. Mr. Lever asked him to bring 
the matter before tie Mayor of Salford (Alderman Makinson), and he took 
steps to do so. 

Mr. H. H. Allport, Manager for the Bestwood Colliery Company from its 
formation down to March, 1851, stated that in the latter part of 1879 there 
was a very small “fault” at the mine. It was practically passed before 
they had entered upon the year 1880. At no time did it affect more than 
from five to six working places out of a total of about 67 ; and practically it 
did not interfere at all with their deliveries. It was not true that Mr. 
Wrigley could not get deliveries of Bestwood coal under his contract in 
consequence of that fault; and there was no other difficulty to prevent 
deliveries to him. In consequence of Mr. Wrigley not taking the deliveries 
under his contract, the coal that ought to have gone to him was stacked. 
From Jan. 1 to June 24, 1880, there were delivered from their collieries to 
Salford, under Mr. Wrigley’s contract, 204 tons 13 cwt. of Bestwood coal. 

This concluded the evidence for the defence. 

Mr. Hunter was then recalled and examined by the Souicrron-GenEeRaL 
on the matters referred to by Mr. Hartley. He positively denied ever 
having with him a conversation in which he asked for a commission ; nor 
did he, in the course of the interview he had with Mr. Hartley, in any way, 
or in any form of words whatever, ask him for, or suggest that he heal 
pay witness a commission. 

Sir C. Russeut (in cross-examination) : Do you mean to represent to his 
Lordship and the jury that that conversation—sworn to by Mr. Hartley— 
was a fabrication ? 

Witness : I do. 

Mr. J. W. O'Neill, Managing Director of the Gas Purification Company, 
was also called by the SoLicrror-GENERAL, and gave certain particulars 
concerning the transaction with the Salford Corporation. e said the 
price, 55s. per ton, was an ordinary one. There was no foundation for the 
suggestion that, directly or indirectly, any commission was paid to Mr. 
Hunter on the contract. The statement in Cooke’s letters was without a 
shadow of truth. He never heard of such a thing till after Cooke's dis- 
charge in 1877. Cooke was guilty of gross misconduct as Secretary of the 
Company. 

In cross-examination by Sir C. Russex1, witness said he had not only 
heard of commissions being paid, but had himself paid them. It was 
formerly a common stipulation; but was not so now. He had not paid 
commission since his Company was formed in 1872. 

Sir C. Russevt then addressed the jury at length on the evidence. He 
ointed out that the case had undergove a great change since the previous 
ay, owing to the evidence which had been submitted to the jury that 

morning. That evidence threw a very serious light indeed upon the con- 
duct, upon the public character, upon the credibility of the main witness 
for the prosecution—Mr. Hunter. With regard to the second main witness 
—Mr. Hawkins—he ventured to say that he stood judged and condemned, 
out of his own mouth, in the eye of every honest man. If the state- 
ment made that morning was to be believed, then, indeed, the charge 
against Mr. Hunter of general and long-continued corruption in his 
office was emphatically proved. If the jury now took the view that 
Mr. Hunter was a discredited and discreditable witness, they would 
have little difficulty in disposing of the case. Having recapitulated 
the evidence given by Mr. Hartley as to the conversation that took place 
with Mr. Hunter, in the course of which the latter was asserted to have 
asked for the usual allowance—“6d., 9d., 1s., sometimes 1s. 6d. per 
ton ”—on the projected coal contract, the learned Counsel asked wheter 
this evidence was true or false. Was the statement of Mr. Hartley—against 
whem his learned friend made no imputation—to be regarded as a fabri- 
cation? He did not believe that any jury, much less a jury of Lancashire 
men, would hesitate, when a charge of corruption was supported by the 
testimony of a man like Mr. Hartley, in believing that the charge was 
poner 4 Mr. Hartley had no possible motive in the matter, except a 
creditable one. His only motive could be that of lending truthful testi- 
mony in order to expose a gross and long-continued system of sordid 
corruption. And if this testimony were true, what were the con- 
sequences to Mr. Hunter and his precious criminal prosecution for 
libel? If they started with the belief that Mr. Hartley had been 
telling the truth, it followed that Mr. Hunter had been lying. Sir 
Charles next proceeded to comment on the Garswood contract. With 
regard to the enormous commission received by Mr. Hawkins, he did 
not think the latter could possibly have been grasping enough to keep 
it all to himself. In face of these facts, in face of the visit to Pendleton, 
in face of the oath of Smethurst, could the jury doubt what were the real 
facts? The circumstances of the Wrigley contract were next considered 
with the correspondence of Lanyon and Cooke. The learned Counsel had, 
in his address on the previous day, dwelt on the wonderful success of Mr. 
Hunter—wonderful had he been merely an honest, frugal man. Butif he 
were a dishonest man, it was easy to see how much he could make if he 
could clear £1500 on one contract, and make “6d., 9d., 1s., or 1s. 6d. per 
ton,” according to the compressibility of coal contractors. He asked the 
jury to recollect the difficulties which the defendant had had to face in the 
present case ; ard on the evidence of Mr. Hartley and the other witnesses to 
give a proper and equitable verdict. It would then be open to Mr. Hunter, 
if he desired to bring a civil action against Mr. Lever, and with fresh 
materials, to attempt again, and in the right way, what he had been at- 
tempting to do in the wrong way. Lastly, he asked them to bring to this 
case something of elevation of thought—some regard to the character and 
reputation of the great commercial class to which they belonged. He asked 
them to do something, if their duty warranted them, in the way of teach- 
ing the lesson that “honesty” was, in truth, “the best policy ;” that 
although dishonesty might fora time flourish, it would not reign flourish- 
ing long; that although wealth might for a time be heaped up by its 
means, yet that such wealth would bring no comfort or credit to its pos- 
sessors, and secure no respect from friends and neighbours. Above all, 
they would have done something to check a course of dealings by which 
honest commercial enterprise was disgraced, honest competition checked, 
and a premium placed on fraud and rascality. 

The Soxicrrok-GENERAL then summed up the case for the prosecution. 
He said his first object had been to put Mr. Hunter into the witness-box, 
in order that he might openly challenge the cross-examination that might 
be directed to him. It was impossible for him to open Mr. Hunter's case 
upon other points, because no information was given to him before the case 
was begun, excepting with regard to the one transaction which had been 
mentioned in the course of the proceedings. Passing on to refer to the 
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institution of a criminal prosecution, he said it was all very well, the first 
occasion on which a libel was published, to have recourse to a civil action, 
and this Mr. Hunter did in 1880; but when old libels were raked up and 
renewed in subsequent years, it was a very different matter. For years 
Mr. Lever had been working diligently to attack the credit and the repu- 
tation of Mr. Hunter ; and now the jury were asked to destroy Mr. Hunter’s 
character on a charge that was made in 1880, and which was afterwards 
withdrawn by Mr. Lever. The unsleeping malignity of Mr. Lever from 
that time to this had been watching to try and bring up again from time 
to time this accusation which had been untruly made against Mr. Hunter; 
and ultimately he repeated the charge he had formerly withdrawn. Mr. 
Lever was repeatedly asked to state specifically what it was he complained 
about; but he declined to do so, an revere | @ vindictive and cowardly 
line in bringing his present accusations against Mr. Hunter. Mr. Lever 
wanted to make his accusations in private to the Mayor, so that he 
might, if necessary, have an opportunity of afterwards denying what 
he said. If ever a criminal prosecution for libel was justified, it 
was justified here, where, tix years after the original accusation was 
made and inquired into and investigated, proved to be untrue, and 
apologized for, it was made again in the endeavour to discredit 
and injure Mr. Hunter in the eyes of the people who employed him. 
With regard to the charge which had been made against Mr. Hunter that 
morning, his learned friend hai said that the case wore a different aspect. 
But on what did it rest? Yesterday, as it then stood, he ventured to say 
most distinctly that there was not a fragment of evidence to support the 
charges which had been suggested against Mr. Hunter. But to-day Mr. 
Hartley came into the witness-box ; and his learned friend had said that he 
(the Solicitor-General) allowed Mr. Hartley to leave without putting any 
questionsin cross-examination. Who succeeded in producing this result ? 
Why, Mr. Hartley, who, knowing for ten years that the Salford Corpora- 
tion were being served by a dishonest officer, knowing that this was a 
matter which concerned not only the people of Salford, but the whole 
commercial classes, that it even affected and destroyed fair opportuni- 
ties of competition—he, knowing the case was coming on, and seeing 
in January that accusations had been advanced with regard to which 
Mr. Hunter was making a criminal charge, he carefully kept silence 
until that morning. Then he made a statement to the solicitor, and was 
immediately put into the witness-box, before there was any opportunity 
given to his client or to himself of knowing anything of the story, or having 
opportunities of meeting it. He (the Solicitor-General) appealed to the 
jury not to make themselves parties to as gross an injustice as ever was 
perpetrated upon a man who stood upon his trial—for Mr. Hunter was 
upon his trial. The consequences of this case must be far more serious to 

r. Hunter than they could be to Mr. Ellis Lever, inasmuch as the con- 
viction of being dishonest and fraudulent in the discharge of a responsible 
duty was a far heavier charge than that which he thought to be a grave 
one—a persistent and malignant slander and libel. For ten years he had 
kept this secret locked up in his breast, until it could be flung in as a 
makeweight to a losing case. Apart from this there was no evidence in 
either of the cases upon which they could for a moment find Mr. Hunter 
guilty of the charges that had been made against him. He would 
reserve till the next day a detailed examination of the three charges which 
had been made in this case; but, in the meantime, he would say, in refer- 
ence to Mr. Hunter's wealth, that he thought the jury would consider the 
story the prosecutor had told in regard to its origin was a credible one. It 
was amazing that in Manchester, above all places in the world, where they 
knew from their own knowledge and experience that clever men engaged 
in business matters which might result in great profit from time to time 
—it was amazing that this should be thrown as a imputation against a 
man of forty-four years of age, and one who for ten years past had held a 
responsible office in the Corporation of Salford. 


Frinay, Fes. 4. 

The Soricrror-GeNERAL, resuming his closing address for the prosecu- 
tion, said he proposed to deal with the three substantial charges which were 
now standing for consideration and decision. Two of these charges were 
indicated in the plea; the third was outside the plea. The truth of these 
charges was in issue before the jury. Mr. Lever had alleged certain facts 
against Mr. Hunter, and said he was prepared to prove them. There was 
at least this advantage in a criminal prosecution—that the question of 
truth or falsehood must be clearly met and decided. There was no question 
of privilege—no side issue upon which they could find their verdict. The 
charges were before the jury, and it was for the jury to say whether or not 
they had been proved. In cases like this it was the duty of the jury to 
ask who was the accuser, what was his character, what evidence he brought 
in support of the statement he made. These were the first considerations 
for a jury when a charge was brought against any man. If it was found 
that the accuser was a man in whose veracity and honour they could not 
place any confidence—if they found him pretending to have, yet never 

roducing it, if they found him abandoning and retreating from the charge 
= made, if they found that the charge was one which, if true, could 
have the specific support of documents and facts, yet that these were 
altogether absent; ps if, too, on the other hand, it was met by a flat 
denial on the part of all the persons implicated in the transaction, and 
aware of the facts of the case—surely no jury in England would for a 
moment think of accepting a charge made under such circumstances and 
in such a way. The learned Counsel proceeded in the first place to deal 
with the Cooke correspondence and the allegations founded upon it. Who 
was the accuser in that case? What evidence was there? No one wit- 
ness had alleged this charge to be true. Mr. Lanyon—to whom ap A were 
all indebted—had given to the Court a clear account of what took place in 
1880 between himself, Mr. Cooke, and-Mr. Hunter. In the action he took, 
Mr. Lanyon confessed that he was instigated by Mr. Ellis Lever. It was 
alleged by Mr. Cooke, in a letter to Mr. Lanyon, that he had documentary 
proof of Mr. Hunter's corruption. If this were so, why was it not pro- 
duced to Mr. Lanyon in the first instance? There never was forth- 
coming from Mr. Cooke one single scrap of documentary evidence 
such as he had told Mr. Lanyon he had. Mr. Cooke stuck to the 
story down to the 23rd of August, 1877; but nothing that either Mr. 
Hunter or Mr. Lanyon could do could get from him any sort of 
evidence. Mr. Hunter in this matter behaved in a most straightforward 
way, and very frankly offered Mr. Lanyon to go before any tribunal he 
cared toname. As to Mr. Cooke, like Mr. Lever, he was ready enough to 
make the attack; but when it was challenged, he shrank back and with- 
drew his accusations. What were Mr. Cooke’s statements in face of the 
denials of both Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Hunter? And he would ask the jury 
also, had Mr. Cooke possessed a single scrap of documentary evidence, 
would not Mr. Ellis Lever have obtained it from him at any cost, so that 
he might at once crush Mr. Hunter? The whole case on this point had 
crumbled to pieces, and almost disappeared, even on the evidence offered 
on the other side. In face of the statement of Mr. O'Neill, could the jury 
have the least doubt on the matter? Referring to the allegations made by 
Mr. Lever a Mr. Hunter’s action in connection with the Wrigle 
contract for Bestwood coal, the learned Counsel said it did not matter at all 
why Mr. Wrigley could not supply the Bestwood coal. The only point for 





Mr. Hunter was to see that the coal he had was as good as that contracted 
for; and it was proved in evidence that the Pleasley coal had a higher 
illuminating value than the other. There was absolutely no evidence jn 
support of the allegation that Mr. Wrigley had paid Mr. Hunter anything 
on account of the contract. Nay, more, there was no accuser. It wag only 
a suggestion—a suggestion for which apparently nobody was responsible 
It was originally the suggestion of Mr. Lever, who made it in 1880 ang 
afterwards withdrew it and apologized for it under the pressure of g 
civil action for libel. In 1882 it was renewed; but again abandoned 
He (the Solicitor-General) submitted that he had entirely destroyed the 
accusation set up by the defendant in regard to the Wrigley contract. 
The third accusation had relation to the Garswood Hall contract; and jy 
this again he thought he should be able to show that there was no case 
upon which the jury could rely against Mr. Hunter. This accusation 
differed from the others in this respect—that it was the only one in which 
evidence was brought forward. The evidence he referred to was that 
given by Mr. Smethurst, who swore that Mr. Hunter was a party to cor. 
ruption in connection with the contract between the Salford Corporation 
and the Garswood Hall Colliery Company. Dealing with the evidence jy 
the case, the Solicitor-General said that Mr. Hawkins, as a Gas Manager 
would no doubt from time to time meet Mr. Hunter. His learned friend 
had suggested a sort of Freemasonry among gas engineers. Had he been 
a “ brother” of the “craft” he would hardly have spoken in that way, as 
if the institution were not a creditable one. His learned friend appeared 
to suggest that such meetings—once a quarter, or whenever they might 
be—were held in order to facilitate the corruption which he supposed was 
habitually practised. Gas engineers, he would remind the jury, held 

ositions of responsibility and importance ; and it was their duty, by meet. 
ings for such purposes and in other ways, to keep themselves posted in 
all scientific improvements in connection with coal and gas. Their go 
doing could certainly not be construed into a reproach. Mr. Hawkins had 
admitted that he had told an untruth when he wrote the letter of the 27th 
of May, saying he could bring “‘ influence” to bear in the matter of obtain. 
ing a contract. No doubt Mr. Hawkins said this for a purpose, in order that 
he might make a better bargain with Mr. Smethurst. The bargain he made 
was for 1s. 6d. per ton, to be received in part payment of the debt of 
£2400 on certain theatre property at Wigan, owed by Mr. Smethurst to 
Mr. Hawkins. These were the simple facts; and Mr. Hunter was, on the 
evidence, completely isolated from them. There was not a scrap of 
evidence that Mr. Hunter in any way shared in the proceeds of the bargain 
with Mr. Hawkins. There was nothing to contradict the statement of Mr, 
Hunter that he never heard of such a thing till a week ago. In conclusion, 
the learned Counsel said he had gone through the facts as clearly and as 
fully as he could possibly do, and now he asked the jury whether they 
accepted the imputations against Mr. Hunter. Did they believe fora 
moment that the evidence which had been given before them sustained 
any one of the charges? He had already referred to the evidence sprung 
upon them on the previous morning. Even if they believed—which he 
sincerely hoped they would not—that the sudden charge made against Mr. 
Hunter was true, still Mr. Hunter would be entitled to a judgment, because 
upon this case he had met the accusations which were formulated, and, as 
he submitted, had refuted them; while Mr. Hartley’s case was an outside 
matter, and ought not to influence their decision. Let them remember 
what it was they were asked todo. A grave and serious charge had been 
made against Mr. Hunter. As his learned friend had said, the real person 
accused and on his trial was Mr. Hunter. And it was not Mr. Hunter 
only who was on his trial, and whom they were asked to convict of a grave 
offence without, as he had pointed out, one syllable of trustworthy or docu- 
mentary evidence. If the jury said that Mr. Hunter had been guilty in 
the matter of the Bestwood contract, then they would also convict Mr. 
Wrigley of perjury. In the Garswood Hall contract it might be that Mr. 
Hawkins exaggerated his own position, and represented himself as possess- 
ing an influence which he had since confessed he never had, in order to 
obtain more money from Mr. Smethurst. But Mr. Smethurst also had 
sworn to that which was not true; for had he not said that he told the 
Directors of his Company about the division of the 1s. 6d., and had not the 
only Director called denied this statement ? On what evidence could they 
say that in this instance Mr. Hunter had been guilty of bribery? He 
asked the jury, in considering their decision, not to think of prejudice or 
sympathy or local questions—not to allow their minds to be diverted from 
re real issues before them, but to keep their attention fixed on the ques- 
tion and on the evidence, such as it was, which had been produced in sup- 
port of the accusations. He did not doubt that at the end of the trial, what- 
ever opinion they might form of the action of Mr. Ellis Lever in this 
matter, whatever the extent of the blame imputable to him, yet on the 
graver issues—those which concerned the honour of Mr. Hunter—the 
result would be that the jury would decide that the accusations against 
him had not been proved and were not true. 

Justice Smrru then summed up the evidence. He said that the defendant 
in this case, Mr. Ellis Lever, was indicted for having libelled Mr. Samuel 
Hunter by a telegram sent to the Mayor of Salford on Dec. 2, 1886, and a 
letter written to the same person on Dec. 21, 1886. For these libels, Mr. 
Lever was on his trial in a criminal court. No point was made by the 
learned Counsel as to whether the telegram and letter contained libels. 
The jury might, therefore, take it that primd facie they were libels, because 
they imputed to a man in a public office that he had been guilty of corrup- 
tion in taking bribes ; and this was about as gross a libe! as could be pub- 
lished by one man of another, unless the truth of the allegation was 
established, and it was proved that he published it for the public benefit. 
He did not think the jury need waste time in considering whether it 
was for the public benefit that the allegations, if true, should be pub- 
lished, because he supposed they would at once acquiesce in his opinion 
that it’ was; and therefore it seemed to him that the only question 
for the jury was—aye or no—Had Mr. Ellis Lever established the truth 
of the charges he had made against Mr. Hunter? He would briefly 
narrate the history of the case: Some six years ago, as they 
been told by the Mayor of Salford and Alderman Sharp, rumours} 
were rife concerning the manner in which the business of the Salford Gas- | 
Works was conducted. It was said by Mr. Hunter that these rumcurs all 
sprang from Mr. Lever; and as far as he (the Judge) could see, this allega- 
tion was correct. On June 17, 1880, Mr. Lever wrote to the Mayor of 
Salford and to Alderman Sharp a letter making accusations with regard to 
the contract for Bestwood coal. In this letter there were two imputations: 
(1) He did not believe in the impartiality of the reports as to the quality 
of the coal submitted to the Gas Committee ; (2) that Hunter had refused 
from him (Lever) Pleasley coal which he afterwards accepted from Wrigley 
in substitution for Bestwood coal. On June 30 Mr. Lever withdrew these 
charges. He (the Judge) paused here to make a remark about a question 
which had been debated os the learned Counsel on both sides—viz., the 
fact that this had been made a criminal prosecution. There were some 
cases in which, in his opinion, a criminal prosecution for libel was We 
founded—where, for instance, a man published a wicked and wanton libe 
on the public or private character of another. But in such a case as the 

resent—and he did not know whether the jury, having sat there for 

our days, would consider the charges that had been made wanted; 
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or such as ought, at any rate, to be investigated —he, sitting as Judge 
jn a Criminal Court, protested against criminal proceedings being 
taken. It was absurd to say, as the Solicitor-General said on the 
revious day, that a man in the dock had the same advantage as one 
who could get into the witness-box and give his evidence upon oath. 
The Solicitor-General went so far as to say that it was an advantage to 
Mr. Lever that he was not put into the witness-box, and that in this case, 
at any rate, it was no detriment to the defendant that he could not go there, 
pecause, as regarded the three matters in controversy, Mr. Lever could 
under no circumstances have given evidence. The Solicitor-General was 
well founded in what he said on this point; but immediately afterwards 
he went on to state that Mr. Lever had unconditionally withdrawn the 
allegation which he made in 1880, and had subsequently repeated in 1882 
and 1896 the libels published in 1880, and had thus shown himself to be a 
yindictive and malicious libeller. Did the jury think that Mr. Lever 
would not have been in a better position if a could have gone into the 
witness-box and have explained the circumstances under which he with- 
drew the imputation he made in 1880? He (the Judge) had said this because 
it was his duty to do so from the position he occupied; but this did not 
decide the case. Mr. Lever, to obtain a verdict in his favour, was bound 
to prove to the satisfaction of the jury—not upon some surmise or sus- 
picion, but upon undoubted evidence—that Mr. Hunter had, in the three 
cases mentioned, been guilty of fraud. It would seem from Mr. Lanyon’s 
evidence that immediately after the last charge had been allowed to drop 
in 1880, the Cooke incident turned up. Mr. Lanyon undoubtedly forced 
upon the Corporation an inquiry into this matter; and he pressed Mr. 
Cooke for the documents which that gentleman had said he possessed, and 
which he alleged inculpated Mr. Hunter. Mr. Lanyon forced Mr. Cooke 
through July, August, and the beginning of September ; and in September 
Mr. Hunter asked that the thing should be referred to some Committee, 
which seemed to be a very honest proposal to make. Mr. Cooke afterwards 
, withdrew his charges; and the matter with Mr. Lanyon came to an end. 
In October, 1880, Mr. Hunter brought a civil action a Mr. Lever, and 

} claimed £10,000 damages ; whereupon Mr. Lever withdrew the allegation 
and paid Mr. Hunter’s expenses. In March, 1882, Salford seemed to be some- 
what-excited as to the manner in which its gas business was carried on; 
and in November of the same year, Mr. Lever again came to the fore, and 
wrote another letter to the Salford Gas Committee, in which he repeated 
the statement he had formerly withdrawn. It was that this was a vindic- 
tive return to an old charge—that Mr. Lever was malicious, and that his 
motive was to attack, to trample out, and to slay Mr. Hunter. On the 
other hand, it was stated that Mr. Lever was not malicious, but that since 
he had withdrawn the charge new facts had come to his knowledge. Steps 
were taken to induce Mr. Lever to put his charges into writing; but as the 
Corporation would not guarantee him against a charge of libel, he declined 
to do so, and the matter again dropped. Mr. Lever, however, was not con- 
tent; and after Mr. Rycroft, a member of the Salford Town Council, had 
failed to get permission to examine a number of tenders for coal contracts, 
he again came forward and sent to the Mayor of Salford the telegram of 
the 2nd of December last, which formed the first libel mentioned in the 
indictment. If the statement in that telegram was not true, it was a gross 
libel. The Mayor again tried to induce Mr. Lever to make his charges in 
writing, but without success. There was something to be said on both 
sides, On the one hand, the complainant said: ‘“‘ You have not got any 
charges, and you could not put them in writing, and you are a vin- 
dictive and malicious lideller;” on the other hand, Mr. Lever said: 
“I have been threatened once with an action for £10,000 for having 
written something, and I am not going to render myself liable for 
another.” This was the position taken up during the whole of Decem- 
ber. Then, as to the evidence. The first case of corruption alleged 
| was that made by Mr. Cooke to the effect that Mr. Hunter received a 
| commission of 10s. a ton on oxide of iron supplied by the Gas Purification 
Company. This was afterwards withdrawn by Mr. Cooke; and the Soli- 
citor-General was correct when he said there was no evidence of a single 
nny having been paid by the Gas Purification Company to Mr. Hunter. 

€ must warn the jury that they should only accept upon the clearest 
evidence such charges as those made by Mr. Lever against Mr. Hunter. 
It was said that the substitution of Pleasley for Bestwood coal was allowed 
by Hunter for a nefarious purpose; that Hunter was “standing in” 
with Mr, Wrigley ; and that the inference was plain that Wrigley paid 
something to Hunter. Mr. Hunter and Mr. Wrigley both swore that not 

, & penny was paid. It was a matter for serious consideration whether or 
not they could come to the conclusion that Mr. Lever had made out in 
this case that Mr. Wrigley had ever paid a penny to Mr. Hunter. He had 
Written it, and justified it; and he must make it out and satisfy the jury 
le there was corrupt practice. The third case was the Garswood contract. 


% here had been swi dling to at any rate the extent of £2500 by somebody. 


It was clear on the evidence that to the extent of 1s. 6d. per ton a direct 
wdindle had been practised on the Salford Corporation. It was patent 
on e evidence that the Garswood Company were willing to suppl 
the coal at 8s., and that 1s. 6d. was nefariously put on the contract—lIs. 6d. 
perton which the Salford ratepayers had to pay, and which they om 
hot to have had to pay. But the important question was this: Did a 
single sixpence of this money ever get into Mr. Hunter’s pocket? Had 
Mr. Lever made out to their satisfaction that Mr. Hunter received any 

of that £2500? He swore that he did not get any part of it, and that 
never heard of the arrangement till a week Shae Mr. Hawkins said 
the same. The affirmative evidence that he shared the plunder with 
Mr. Hawkins, and had 1s. of the 1s. 6d., was that of Mr. Smethurst. It 
Was a question as to whose evidence they should rely upon. There was 
another case which was not in the indictment; and he rather thought the 
Solicitor-General was correct in saying that the jury could not find Mr. 
Hunter guilty of corruption in Hartley’s case, because it was not in the 
plea, But they could not exclude this evidence from their minds when 
they considered the other cases. In cross-examination, Mr. Hunter 
swore point-blank, over and over again, “Ihave never received or 
or a bribe, and never, in any shape or form, was guilty of 
corruption, or have done anything other than that which a man ought 
tohave done.” If Mr. Hartley was telling them the truth, he went to 
Mr. Hunter at the Gas Office and asked for a contract. Mr. Hunter 
inquired what the commission would be, and mentioned what Sir 
Charles Russell had called his “ sliding scale,” varying from 6d. to 
. 6d. per ton of coal supplied. If the jury believed this, it went to an 
enormous extent to discredit Mr. Hunter when he said that he had never 
en guilty of malpractices. Against Mr. Hartley’s evidence; they had the 
point-blank assertion of Mr. Hunter that it was not true. ‘His Lordship 
ed to go into the details of the oxide of iron contract, and com- 
mented on the correspondence between Mr. Cooke and Mr. Lanyon.| The 
ence of corruption, he informed the jury, must be of a positive and not 

& negative character—not merely surmise—in order to justify Mr. 
ever's statement. The second case put before them was that of the sub- 
stitution of the Pleasley for the Bestwood coal. In reference to this 
a he could not for the life of him understand why the Pleasley coal 
ould have been invoiced as Bestwood. Not only the 200 tons, but 600 
also, were invoiced as Bestwood coal, at the price of 14s, per ton. 





With reference to the Garswood contract, the jury would have noticed 
that the money due by Mr. Smethurst to Mr. Hawkins was paid in Feb- 
ruary, 1884; yet Hawkins was to have all the money himself till the whole 
80,000 tons were delivered. This wascurious. But in this case Mr. Lever 
had called in Mr. Smethurst; and the grave question was this: Did thes 
jury believe Smethurst, or did they believe 
they believed Smethurst, there was ample ground—most ample—for their 
finding that Hunter had been receiving bribes, It was a question simply 
of their belief. Hunter said hé had not received a farthing. Hawkins said he 
had kept the 1s, 6d. to himself, because it was in the bargain. What took 
place at Mr. Hunter’s house at Pendleton wassimply all-important. His Lord- 
ship recapitulated the evidence of Mr. Smethurst in regard to this matter. 
According to his story, he was told to put 1s. 6d. on the pit-mouth price ; 
and of this sum 1s. went to Hunter and 6d.to Hawkins. As Smethurst’s 
Colliery was about to be turned into a limited liability company, a third 
person—Hawkins’s solicitor—was appointed to receivethe money. It was 
a question for the jury whether they would believe this story of Smeth- 
hurst, or whether they would believe Hawkinsand Hunter. He asked the 
Jury whether they found that Mr. Lever had made out to their satisfac- 
tion, on the evidence they had heard, that it was arranged between Hawkins 
and Hunter that the latter was to receive 1s. per ton and the former 6d. per 
ton on the contract. If this were the case, it was about as corrupt an act 
as he could commit. It was a serious charge to make, and should be fully 
_ The jury must not act on surmise, but on sworn testimony. Mr. 

artley, they would remember, was not in the plea of justification. He 
was not put there because he only at the last moment came forward with 
his evidence. As.this was a Criminal Court, he must be bound by the 
rules ; and therefore he told the Jury that if they did not find one of the 
three cases proved—Cooke’s, or the Pleasley, or the Garswood case—then 
they could not find that the plea of justification was proved by Mr. Lever. 
But if they did find that any one of the three cases was proved, they had 
the right to find that Mr. Lever had undertaken the duty which was 
imposed upon him by law—that of justifying the libel he had published. 
As regarded Mr. Hartley, he would say this—that though they could not 
find the plea proved on his evidence, yet it must have an important 
bearing on the case, because one of the questions was whether or not Mr. 
Hunter had been telling the truth. The jury were aware of the way in 
which Mr. Hartley had come down and given evidence. He had been 
in the Court, and heard what had taken place. His Lordship, having 
read the evidence given by Mr. Hartley, proceeded to say that if the story 
was true, they could not but come to the conclusion that when Mr. Hunter 
swore, as he had done, that he had never, directly or indirectly, by any | 
representative or third party, received any commission, he was saying that 
on which they could not rely. But as far as the plea of justification went, 
they must find, before thinking of Mr. Hartley’s evidence, that one of the | 
three particular charges was made out. One other observation he would 
make—he had kept them a long time, but the case was vastly import- 
ant, and they had a duty which he was sure they would perform. 
Sir Charles Russell had said a great deal about Mr. Hunter's fortune, 
which would seem to amount now to something like £50,000. It had 
been stated that he had obtained this nefariously by the commis- 
sions he had taken. But the jury must not act on surmise or sus- 
picion, even if suspicion had happened to be created in their minds. 
A man might honestly in a lifetime amass money; and although his 
stipend might be only £500 or £700 a year, yet the money might have 
been made in a proper way. Therefore, they must not put too much weight 
on this point, or be swayed by it. He asked them also to discard all out- 
side rumours, such as those they had heard from Mr. Farmer and Mr. 
Sharp, of corruption before 1875 and since. People would write and talk, 
and papers would publish. The gentlemen in the jury-box in a court of 
justice must remember that it was on the evidence, and on this only, that 
they must act. He asked them whether or not, on the evidence, Mr. Ellis 
Lever had proved justification. Another point: The present was an 
indictment, and not a civil action. Let them not be misled by sympathy 
for anyone, but judge simply on the bare question of fact—Were the charges 
made against Mr. Hunter true and for the public benefit ? 

The jury retired at 20 minutes past 3 o'clock to consider their verdict. 
After an absence of 50 minutes, they returned into Court with a verdict of 
“ Not guilty.” 

On the application of Mr. Yares, the prosecutor was ordered to pay the 
defendant’s costs. 











WattTon-on-THAMES AND WeyBrIpGE Gas Company.—A special meeting 
of this Company was held at the gas-works last Tuesday, pursuant to the 
Standing Orders of Parliament, to consider the Bill promoted by the 
Company for increase of capital and extension of powers. The meeting 
was well attended by the shareholders; and, after a full explanation and 
discussion of the objects of the Bill, a resolution approving it was passed 
unanimously. . 

OpposITIoN To THE Pupsry Gas Birx.—A meeting of the property- 
owners and ratepayers of Farsley was held last Thursday to hear the pro- 
posals of the Local Board with reference to the Pudsey Gas Bill, and to pass 
a resolution thereon. Alderman Woodhouse, Chairman of the Local 
Board presided, and said that, having had nearly 11 years’ experience, no 
one was better able than he to understand the difficulties under which 
they at Farsley laboured. Amongst these difficulties were those of obtain- 
ing gas and water at anything like reasonable prices. At the present time 
they were paying in Farsley 5s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas, whilst in Leeds 
the price was only 1s. 10d. This made a large difference to every millowner 
and to everybody who had to use a number of lights every night. Another 

int was that whilst they paid 1s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet less for gas in 
Teale, they had a very much better quality of gasthanat Farsley. Having 
touched upon one or two of the prominent features of the Bill, the Chair- 
man concluded by moving a resolution giving authority to the Farsley 
Local Board to oppose it, and to take the necessary steps in regard thereto. 
The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

York New Warter-Works Company.—The half-yearly general meeting 
of this Company was held last Thursday. Mr.J. IF. Taylor presided. The 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated the pro- 
prietors on the fact that, notwithstanding the commercial depression 
which had lately been a fruitful source of remark at meetings of public 
companies, there had been a satisfactory increase in the Company’s 
revenue in the six months ending Dec. 31 last. The Directors were con- 
tinually laying down mains as buildings were erected and new streets 
formed in the city. He referred to the visit of the shareholders and of the 
members of the Sanitary Institute to the Company’s works at Acomb 
last year, and said it was satisfactory to have the testimony of men whose 
study it was to see that the water supplies in the various cities and towns 
in the kingdom were conducted upon right principles, that the Company 
were supplying good and wholesome water to the city. They now looked 
upon their works as being about as completeas they could be. The report 
was adopted; and dividends at the rate of 5 and 8 per cent. per annum, as 
recommended by the Directors, having been declared, the proceedings 
closed with a complimentary vote to the Chairman and Directors. 
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Miscellancous Hetws. 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

The following reports, with the accounts given on pp. 262-64, showing the 
working of this Company during the six months ending Dec. 31 last, will be 
submitted to the proprietors at the half-yearly general meeting to be held 
on Friday next :— 

Report of the Directors. 

The accounts for the half year ending the 3lst of December last are 
herewith submitted; and the Directors, after providing for all fixed 
charges, recommend, out of the balance shown of £383,927 7s., a dividend 
on the ordinary stock at the rate of £12 per cent. per annum, which will 
absorb £328,076 8s., and enable them to carry forward to the credit of the 
next year’s accounts the sum of £55,850 19s. 

A period of great commercial dulness and depression, coupled almost to 
the close of the year with warm and bright autumn weather, has tended 
to check the usual increase in the private consumption of gas; and the 
Directors regret to add that there has thus far been no improvement in 
the price of residuals. 

There at length, however, appear some slight indications that the 

neral trade of the country is on the road to improvement; and any 
increase in its activity cannot fail to produce a beneficial effect upon the 
value of secondary products. The use of gas-engines and of cooking and 
warming stoves is extending, and will shortly, it is believed, exercise an 
important influence on the consumption of gas during the daytime. 

Phe Directors had hoped that the decision in their favour of the Lords 
Justices of Appeal, in the year 1885, had set at rest the question of the 
liability of parochial authorities for damage occasioned to the Company’s 
mains by the use of steam-rollers. They regret, however, to say that, not- 
withstanding acquiescence in that decision by many of the most important 
oe in London, the refusal of the Vestry of St. George, Hanover 

quare, to be bound by it has obliged the Directors once more to enter into 
litigation, and to apply again to a Court of Justice on the subject. 

In addition to numerous Railway and other Private Bills, more or less 
affecting the Company’s interests, which have been deposited in Parlia- 
ment, and which will require to be watched in the usual course, notice has 
been given by the Metropolitan Board of Works of their intention to intro- 
duce into the House of Commons a Bill to confer upon them wide powers, 
the unrestricted exercise of which might prove highly prejudicial to the 
Company. This Bill will receive the Directors’ most earnest attention. 

Witui1am Tomas Maktys, Governor. 

Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W., Jan. 18, 1887. 


Construction and Carbonizing Department. 

I have much pleasure in testifying to the fact that the whole of the 
Company’s gas manufacturing and storeage stations have been maintained 
in a thorough state of efficiency and repair during the past half year, and 
were more than equal to the demand made upon them. 

G. C. Trewsy, 
Constructing and Carbonizing Engineer-in-Chief. 


Distribution Department. 

I hereby certify that the Company’s mains are about 1800 miles in 
length, the number of meters in use by consumers is about 201,000, the 
number of gas-stoves on hire is 5688, and that the whole of the distribut- 
ing plant under my charge has been maintained in good order, and in a 
thoroughly efficient state of repair, during the past half year. 

Rosert Harris, Distributing Engineer. 


Products Department. 

I hereby certify that the whole of the plant, engines, boilers, stills, 
trucks, machinery, and tools in connection with the Company’s products 
works under my charge have, during the past half year, been maintained 
in good working order and repair. 

Tuos. Witton, Superintendent of Products Works. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


The following report of the Directors of this Company, with the accounts 
for the half year ending Dec. 31 last (which will be found on pp. 265-66), will 
be presented to the proprietors at the half - yearly poo. § meeting on 
Wednesday, the 16th inst. :— 


At the beginning of last year, the price of gas was reduced to Qs. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, in the hope that the low price would stimulate con- 
sumption to a sufficient extent to counterbalance the serious reduction in 
the value of products. 

During the first half of the past year there was the very large increase 
of 9 per cent., due partly to the long-continued cold weather in the spring, 
but chiefly to the reduction of price. In the second half of the year—to 
which the accounts now presented refer—the weather, until December, was 
not faveurable to the use of gas. There was, however, an increased con- 
sumption of rather over 44 per cent. in the half year, which must be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The increase for the year is, therefore, at the rate of 
over 64 per cent. Against this favourable result has to be set the further 
depreciation in the value of coke and tar, which, notwithstanding the 
increased make for the half year, yielded, after allowing for an increase in 
the receipts for ammonia, £8000 less than in the corresponding half of 
1885. This deficiency would have been greater by about £2400 had not 
27 per cent. of the total make of tar been used as fuel, for which purpose it 
is worth, in comparison with coke at 6s. per chaldron, 14d. per gallon, 
while it only realizes 4d. per gallon in the market. But for this unpre- 
cedented reduction of values, there would have been a surplus on the 
working of the half year; thus affording good evidence of the care and 
attention of the officers of the Company. 

To pay interest on bonds, debenture stock, temporary loans, and the full 
dividend of 13 per cent. to which, under the sliding scale, the proprietors 
are entitled, requires £140,431 7s.6d. To meet this there is £133,675 1s. 3d. 

rofit on the revenue account, and £4069 14s. 2d. interest on the reserve 
und; leaving the small deficiency of £2686 8s. 1d. to be taken from the 
undivided balance brought forward. Your Directors therefore recom- 
mend the payment of the above-named dividend, to be apportioned in 
accordance with the terms of the Scheme of Amalgamation, excepting a 
fraction of less than } per cent., which it has never been the practice of the 
Company to divide. 

It was expected that the new works at East Greenwich would have been 
at work last winter; but although they were ready to be put into operation, 
and the retorts actually heated, the existing stations of the Company were 
found capable of supplying the demand for gas, notwithstanding the large 
increase in December. The consumption during the week ended Dec. 25 
was 171,272,000 cubic feet, or 144 per cent. in excess of the maximum of the 
previous year. To meet this demand, every retort in the whole seven 


stations of the Company was at work without intermission for four weeks 


ae 
—a fact which may be taken as the best possible proof of the 004 con, 
dition in which the works have been maintained. , 

The two Woolwich stations will be closed shortly ; and the land, being of 
no further use to the Company, will be for sale. 

By the Company’s Act of Incorporation and the Scheme of Amalgams. 
tion, two Directors and one Auditor go out of office at this meeting. My, 
Mews and Mr. T. R. Hill, as Directors, and Mr. A. Footner, as Auditor, 
will therefore retire; but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, ' 





BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company will be held ney 
Friday at the Charing Cross Hotel, when the Directors will submit a state. 
ment of accounts for the half year ended Dec. 31, 1886, showing a sum of 
£66,309 available for dividends. Under the sliding scale provisions of thejr 
Act of Parliament, the Directors will recommend an addition of 1} 
cent. to the consolidated stock and the new (1881) stock; making 113 ang 
83 per cent. respectively, less income-tax. In order to facilitate the futurg 
operations of the Company, the Directors state that they are in negotig. 
tion for the purchase of additional land adjoining the present works at 
Southall. The entire plant of the Company is reported as being in satis. 
factory order and condition. 

The accounts show that additions to capital to the extent of £4765 were 
made during last half year ; leaving a balance of only £5654 to the credit 
of the capital account. It is probable, therefore, that in the course of this 
year some further capital will be called up out of the £616,785 of new 
stock, or the £187,555 of debenture stock, at present unissued. The total 
revenue for the six months was £89,715, compared with £93,809, at the 
December half of 1885. The total charges on revenue account were £59,845, 
compared with £60,257. The gross half-year’s profit, therefore, has declined 
from £33,552, to £29,870. With the balance carried forward, and after 
meeting the interest on debentures, &c., there will be £66,309 applicable to 
last half-year’s dividends on the ordinary stock, which will amount to 
about £27,162. The quantity of coalscarbonized in the six months reached 
44,008 tons, compared with 44,773 tons during the second six months of 
1885. The statement of residual products shows that there were produced 
last half year 41,493 chaldrons of coke, 4276 chaldrons of breeze, 487,621 
gallons of tar, and 12,322 butts of liquor. The make of gas was 482,966,000 
cubic feet, compared with 472,641,000 feet during the second half of 1895, 


YORK UNITED GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Thurs. 
day—Mr. J. F. Tayior in the chair. 

The Secretary and ManaGer (Mr. C. Sellers) having read the Directors’ 
report, an abstract of which appeared in the Journat last week. 

he CHarRMAN moved its adoption; remarking that it would compare 
favourably with that of any other gascompany. The shareholders were all 
aware, from what they read in the public prints, that in other places there 
were deficiencies in gas profits—sometimes to the extent of very large sums, 
and making it necessary in many cases to raise the price of gas. He was glad 
to say that in York they had not yet found it necessary to do this; and he 
hoped they never would. It was cheering to know that, whereas the 
Directors appeared before the proprietors last year with a deficiency of 
£1589 on the amount of the dividend, they now had to report a deficiency 
of only £875; and they hoped at the end of the year—viz., the 30th of 
June—to find that they had not lost anything upon the twelve months’ 
working. Residuals were still depressed in price; but here and there there 
were some signs of relief. The Directors had continued their efforts to 
popularize coke, and they were glad to say with great success, for it was now 
one of the cheapest and most popular fuels in the city. ‘They could not, how- 
ever, say much about sulphate of ammonia. Up to Dec. 31 last there had 
been noadvancein price. Since, then, however, there had been a few signs 
of revival; and they hoped these would continue. Tar ought to rise, not 
simply from its value as a residual for various manufacturing purposes, 
but from its use for asphalting. The present low price of tar offereda 
most favourable opportunity to the authorities in villages, and especially 
those contiguous to the city where peuple reside, for making cheap and 
firm footpaths. Asphalting was also beginning to be much appreciated 
for laying down yards and walks about private houses ; and in this respect 
there was a very wide field for its use. Some time ago it was a matter 
of doubt whether the town of Birmingham or the city of York was the first 
to sell gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. There was now no doubt which 
place was selling gas at the lower price. York, as they knew, lowered the 
charge some time ago to 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet (and this was still con- 
tinued) ; whilst the Corporation of Birmingham had just raised their price 
for ordinary consumers to 2s.7d. So that, after all, the old city came out 
better, and with more advantage—with a better and cheaper supply—than 
the great town of Birmingham, notwithstanding that the latter town had 
coals at hand, while in York they had to send to the Durham mines for 
them. He could only congratulate the shareholders upon the working of 
the last half year; and he hoped the prosperity of the Company would 
continue, and that the working of the current six months would be still 
more beneficial. 

The Vice-Cuarrman (Mr. Wilberforce) seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to unanimously. 

The CHarrMAN next moved, the Vice-Cuarrman seconded, and it was 
agreed, that a dividend at the rate of 5s. per share upon the old, and 4s. 
per share upon the new shares, without deduction of income-tax, be 
declared for the half year ending Dec. 31 last. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the proceedings closed. 








Auzso-Carson Licut Company, Lutep.—The Directors of this Com- 
pany consider that the profits for fhe half year ending Dec. 31 last justify 
the payment to the shareholders of an interim dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum. 


ScarBorouGH Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this Company 
will be held next Saturday. In the course of their report, the Directors 
congratulate the proprietors upon the excellent results exhibited by the 
Company’s operations, during the six months ending Dec, 31. Notwith- 
standing that tar and ammoniacal liquor have realized more than £900 less 
than in the corresponding period of 1884, and that from July 1, 1885, 4 
reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas has been co-existent 
with the depreciation in these residuals, the half year’s revenue is more 
than sufficient to meet all liabilities. The balance of the net earnings 
after deducting interest on mortgages, &c., is £5506. Out of this sum, 
after providing for the payment of the dividend on the preference stock, 
the Directors recommend the payment of maximum dividends upon all 
the other stocks of the Company. The payment of these dividends will 
absorb the sum of £5087, leaving a balance of £470 to carry forward to 
next half-year’s account. In concluding their report, the Directors express 
their high appreciation of the services rendered by the Manager and 
Secretary (Mr. W. J. Moon), through whose harmonious working with the 
Board, they say, the present satisfactory condition of the Company® 





affairs is greatly due. 
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————, 
THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE CROYDON GAS-WORKS 
BY THE CORPORATION. 

t Tuesday evening a Public Meeting, convened by members of the 

Croydon Town Council and other gentlemen in favour of the proposed 

urchase of the property of the Gas Company, was held at the Public 

ll, for the purpose of controverting the “‘erroneous representations” 

which had been made by the opposition and for affording information to 
those desiring it. Alderman Rymer, J.P., occupied the chair. 

Dr. J. B. Benson having read the notice calling the meeting, 

The CuarrMAN said the particular object of the meeting was to afford 
those who had already made up their minds that the proposed transfer 
would be a favourable one an opportunity of conferring together as to the 
pest means of disseminating knowledge on the subject, and also to give 
further information to those who had not yet arrived at a definite con- 
clusion. He might mention that Alderman Barrow was away from home; 
put he had forwarded him (the Chairman) a letter in which he said that, 
after carefully considering the arguments which had been put forward on 
the other side, his confidence as to the desirability of securing the object they 
were advocating had not been shaken in the least degree. The misstate- 
ments which had gone forth to the public from the opposition side had, no 
doubt, caused a large amount of prejudice in regard to the question ; and 
it was very important that these misunderstandings should be corrected 
before the voting-papers were sent out to the ratepayers. All they wanted, 
on their part, was a fair statement of fact, and that the matter should be 
thoroughly and completely understood by the burgesses. As they would 
remember, the question was introduced by Alderman Barrow some two 
years ago in the Council Chamber; but he was not successful in con- 
yincing the members that the acquisition of the works would be a right 
thing at that time. The arguments he then brought forward, however, had 
sunk down and borne fruit; for several of the councillors, after mature 
consideration, had arrived at the same conclusion as Alderman Barrow, 
who was thereby encouraged to bring the matter forward again. This 
time, as they knew, the resolution he proposed in the Council was carried 
by a large majority. It had been said that a meeting of the burgesses 
should thereupon have been called at once, and the question submitted to 
them; but if this had been done, what would it have meant? [A Voice: 
“Defeat.”] Certainly, it would have been defeat. Their opponents would 
have said: “‘ You have called us together, and have nothing to set before 
us.” They would, therefore, see that it was necessary for the Council to 
go thoroughly into details, and see what could be done, before consulting 
the burgesses. With regard to the organized meeting which had been 
held in opposition to the scheme, it was evinced from the speeches which 
were then made that the question was not understood either financially 
or in its general aspect—financially, because it was said that a large sum 
of money would have to be extracted from the pockets of the ratepayers 
to pay for the scheme. Of course it was no such thing. Another sugges- 
tion thrown out for the public to swallow was that they were going to pay 

rpetual annuities, which were going to last “for ever;” but this fal- 
acious statement had already been fully met. In obedience to a hint 
thrown out at the opposition meeting, the Town Hall was pretty well filled 
with their antagonists, with the result that the resolution in favour of 
the Bill was negatived. But such a vote as that could not be taken into 
serious account; and it was just and proper that a poll of the ratepayers 
should be carried out on behalf of those who phen A the proposal. There 
were 14,000 burgesses in the town who had a right to exercise their legal 
authority, and say “Yes” or “No” whether this transfer should take 

lace. With regard to the ridiculous arguments which had been circu- 
lated by their opponents, he might say that every penny required for the 
purchase would come out of the gas-rental, and that the fact of the gas- 
works being larger than were needed to meet the present requirements was 
a point in favour of the Corporation. He believed, by the acquisition of 
this property, they would get the best possible gas, better illumination in 
the streets, and also a cheaper supply ; and after providing for the annuities, 
there would be a surplus to begin with of £6000 a year. If the coal and 
wine dues were done away with, they would gain another £2000, which 
would make £8000 per annum to the good. 

Alderman Haaets said the resolution he had to propose was—“‘ That this 
meeting is of opinion that the transfer of the undertaking known as the 
Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Company to the Corvoration of 
Croydon, upon the terms agreed to by the own Council, would prove a 
source of profit to the town, and materially tend to the public advantage.” 
Having referred to the reasons why the Corporation desired to purchase 
the works, which were, briefly, the reaping of a “rich harvest” of profit, 
and that the ratepayers might enjoy a lower price for gas, he said it must 
be remembered that the Corporation were the largest consumers of gas in 
the borough, and they paid many thousands of pounds per annum to the 
Company for the gas supplied for lighting the streets; and therefore it was 
& matter of importance to them all that the Town Council should have 
the manufacture and distribution of gas in theirown hands. Again, the 
Gas Company had the right to interfere with the streets. The Corpo- 
ration might repair the roads, and the Company had power to come 
along immediately afterwards and pull them to pieces for the purpose 
of laying or repairing their pipes. This, of course, was detrimental to 
the interests of the town; and it would be a great advantage if the 
Corporation, having the gas supply in their own hands, could work 
the two things together—repair the streets and attend to the mains at 
the same time. The various arguments propounded by the champions 
of the opposition regarding the near advent of oil and the electric light 
as general illuminants in place of gas having been dissipated by the 
speaker, he said that even if inventions did some day bring to pass what 
students and experts now could not see their way to accomplish, was such 
a problematical thing to interfere with what they might see to be a very 
profitable investment now? And, again, was invention to be all on the 
side of electricity, and none on that of gas? Was it not possible there 
= we be improvements in the production of gas; which would cheapen it, 
and give them a higher illuminating power; and would it not also extend 
in its use for cooking and heating purposés, and for motive power? The 
next question he would deal with was as to whether the proposed bargain 
was just and fair. The business done by the Company showed what had 

n their mee In 1880 they sold, in round figures, 240 million cubic feet 
of gas. Then the Company were paying 11 and 8 per cent. dividend ; the 
price of gas being 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. In that year the Company’s 
reserve fund stood at £16,500; and in the insurance fund they had £3850. 
The gas sold in 1881 was 252 million cubic feet ; in 1882, 263 millions ; in 1883, 
2713 millions; in 1884, 298 millions; in 1885, 3174 millions; and in 1886, 
3404 millions. These figures exhibited a state of continual uninterrupted 
progress ; and they showed an average yearly increase of 6 per cent., and for 
the last three years of 8 per cent. The dividends paid to the shareholders 

for the past few half years had been 13 and 10 per cent.; and the price of 
848 was now 3s, 3d. per 1000 feet. The reserve fund at the present time 
was £23,000; and the insurance fund, £9455. The Company had put on 
one side an average sum of £2000 a year. Was this all going to stop now 
that the Corporation were stepping in to purchase the property ? and were 
they going to reverse the whole order of things that had been going on for 
the last six years? As to the basis of the terms the Corporation had made 


Las' 





with the Company, he contended that it was not the value of the plant 
and mains and the freehold property which the latter possessed that was 
the test to go upon, but the profit which these things could make was the fair 
test; or, in other words, what had the property produced, and what could 
it produce. He then entered fully into the terms of the agreement, and 
went on to remark that, as far as the shareholders were concerned, it was, 
of course, much better for them to have the benefit of a Corporation guar- 
antee than it was that they should have per contra only the Fusiness rofit 
upon the prospects of the future. Now the profits he had mentioned had 
been made } ust recently when the value of residual products had been greatly 
diminished; and so they were not buying the undertaking when the 
residuals were at a high figure. The profits had been made notwith- 
standing the low price of residuals; and it was not at all likely their 
value would fall any lower. As to the liability which they would under- 
take as a town in this matter, they would have to pay to the shareholders 
£20,458 perannum. They had not togive them cock » nd ; and the share- 
holders would not receive their annuities until the profits had been made. 
The Company would, on the other hand, transfer to the town the whole of the 
cash which they had in their possession. This was as follows:—Reserve 
fund, £23,000; insurance fund, £9455; capital unexpended about £10,000; 
balance of profit and loss, £4817—making a total of £47,272, from which 
had to be deducted certain expenses and compensation, £13,200, which 
left a net amount to be handed over to the Corporation of £34,072. The 
Corporation would have this sum put into their pockets, and would not 
have a single farthing to pay out until six months after the completion of 
the transaction, when the business would have been done and the profits 
made, They had, then, to pay to the shareholders £20,458 a year; but 
Parliament would not allow this to go on in perpetuity. They would be 
bound to redeem the annuities in less than 60 years. The sinking fund 
that would be required for the redemption would, capitalized at 25 years’ 

urchase, be £2600 per annum ; so that every year they would have to put 

y, at interest, this amount, in addition to the £20,458. What charge would 
this be upon the saleof gas. The gas sold last year was, as he had said, 3404 
millions. Their first year’s working would expire in June, 1888; and allowing 
only 5 per cent.—not 8 per cent., as had been the case—increase of business, 
they would then have a sale of 366 million cubic feet perannum. If they 
divided the £23,058 which they would require for annuities and sinking 
fund by the quantity of gas sold, they would find that it worked out, as 
near as possible, to 1s. 34. er 1000 cubic feet. Mr. Corbet Woodall had 
told them that the cost of manufacture and distribution—including all 
repairs, maintenance, and renewals—would be about 1s. 9d. per 1000 feet. 
The whole expenditure therefore would be 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. Then, 
for the first year, they would have 3d. profit on every 1000 feet sold, or 
a total sum of £4575, calculating only on a 5 per cent. increase. This 
would enable the Corporation to reduce at once the price of gas 3d. per 
1000 feet, or employ the money for the benefit of the ratepayers. At the 
town’s meeting a statement was made to the effect that the mains of the 
Company were in a bad condition, and that if the works were purchased, 
they would have to be renewed in a very short time. This statement 
was made without fair reference to the facts of the case. Taking the last 
figures he could obtain, in 1885 in Croydon, with 80 miles of mains, the 
proportion of unaccounted-for gas on the make was 5°2 per cent. The 
average loss of gas in the case of the London Companies in the same year 
was 5°46 per cent.; and of Suburban Companies 6°60 per cent. In provin- 
cial towns where the gas supply was in the hands of corporations, the 
average was 6°84 _ cent. ; | provincial companies showed an average 
of 6°96 per cent. The fact, too, that the Croydon Company had more plant 
than was required at present would enable the Corporation to continue to 
work for a considerable period without expending anything at all upon 
capital. He thought the burgesses ought to have no difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion that the agreement should be accepted. 

Alderman ALLpER seconded the motion; remarking that it had been 
suggested that they were paying a very exorbitant price for the purchase 
of the works. He thought it a very fair price; and he was sure they 
would not be able to get it lower. 

Alderman Hacais, replying to one of several questions which were put, 
stated that the Croydon Company had the parliamentary right of supply 
in the town. The Crystal Palace Gas Company had also a right of supply ; 
but an agreement had been come to which forbid either Company going 
beyond certain limits. The breaking of the agreement would involve the 
offender in a fine of £1000, and an additional £100 per day. 

The motion was carried by a large majority. 

Alderman CoLpwELLs moved—“ That, in order to correct erroneous 
representations, it is desirable that the facts relating to the acquisition of 
the gas-works be circulated among the burgesses without delay.” He said 
that at the town’s meeting one of the suggestions which was loudly 
cheered was that the burgesses, through the Corporation, should build new 
gas-works. The gentleman who made this proposal knew, as well as he 
(Alderman Coldwells) did, that this was not practicable. First of all, were 
such a suggestion attempted to be carried out, they would have to obtain 
an Act of Parliament; and before this could be done, they would have to 
show cause why it should be granted. The Company had fulfilled all the 
conditions of their Act ; and had also, as the reports of the Medical Officer 
(who was also Gas Examiner) showed, afforded a better quality of gas than 
the Act required. Supposing they had grounds, however, to start a com- 
peting concern, in the first place, they would have to raise an enormous 
capital; whereas, by purchasing the existing works, they would have no 
capital to raise. Then the present Company had power to break up the 
streets; and was the town to start another concern to further “smash ” 
up the roads? They would also have to persuade the gas consumers to 
take their gas in preference to the existing Company's. Such a scheme 
would be utterly impossible. He maintained that if the proposal to pur- 
chase the gas undertaking was not adopted by the burgesses, they would 
in less than five years deeply repent that they did not do so. 

Mr. Hopexrx, in sononilies the motion, remarked that he had received 
information from a number of places where the gas supply was in the 
hands of the local ee and this showed that great profit and benefit 
accrued to the ratepayers thereby. 

The motion having been carried, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman, and the proceedings were brought to a close. 





Ratinc or Macurnery.—A Bill to amend the law relating to the rating 
of machinery was presented in the House of Commons last Wednesday by 
Sir B. Samuelson. 

Tue Quaity or THE New York Gas Surrpty.—From the report of the 
Gas Examiner for New York City (Dr. E. G. Love), it —— that, forthe 
quarter ending Dec. 31, the average illuminating power of the gas supplied 
by the seven different Companies in New York varied from 21°07 candles, 
in the case of the Manhattan Gaslight Company, to 31°45 candles for the 
Equitable Gaslight Company. This latter Company also had the smallest 
amount of sulphur and ammonia in their gas—3*26 and 0-14 grains respec- 
tively per 100 cubic feet; the gas of the Metropolitan Gaslight Company 
containing the largest amount of sulphur (17°39 grains), and that of the 
Manhattan Gas Company the largest amount of ammonia (3°86 grains). 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDED DEC. 81, 1886. 
No, 1—STATEMENT OF STOCK AND SHARE CAPITAL on Dee 81, 1886. 








Remaining Total A 
nae om vo ees Description of Capital. | Standard Total to be called mor ms oy *| Amount originally 
raising of Capital. Pp pital. | Hividend. paid up. up ane ‘Capital Powers. | Cancelled. "Authorized by 
unissued. 





£ 8. d. £ sd) & 


| 


1,550,000 0 0| 


0! 


£ 

la Ordinary stock . . 10 per ‘ia’ 1,545,530 
\A Preference conver- } 1,170 

The Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act, 1868 . tible stock, Ist issue * 
Do.,2ndissue ... . 790 
\Do. 8Srdissue ... 2,510 
A Ordinary stock . . «| 987,410 
A Pref. stock, 4th issue . 7,970 
Do.,5thissue .. . 5 4,620 
100,000 


1,000,000 
100,000 
400,000 
600,000 

1,560,000 
200,000 
800,000 
255,000 


825,000 
975,000 


The Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act, 1872 . 


The Victoria Docks Gas Act, 1857. . . : la A Ordinary stock .. 
The City of London Gas Company’s Act, 1859. {| ; em . oS : : 100-000 


The Companies’ Act, 1862, as applied to = | 
Western Gaslight Company, Limited. . aS A Ordinary stock . . 600,000 
The Imperial Gas Act, 1854. . . Do. er 1,560,000 
The Great Central Gas Consumers’ Act, “1851: ° ¢ Preference stock . 
The Equitable Gaslight Company’s Act, 1842. . |D 3 800,000 
|E ‘ ; 165,000 
The Independent Gaslight and Coke Co. Act, 1864 ba . ° 80,000 


400,000 


600,000 
560,000 
200,000 
800,000 
255,000 
825,000 
975,000 
550,000 

84,931 
869,488 


| 1,000,000 


= 


co cooeso © sooo 


p 





60 
825,000 


The Imperial Gas Act, 1866. . .« «+ « «© « « 7 Sock ee ae 
975,000 


The Imperial Gas Act, 1869. . «. »« + « « * ly Po ' or .° 

3 x reference stoc . 
The London Gaslight Act,1852 . . * © ©) Preference stock or shares! 
The London Gaslight Act, 1857 . . wet Do. do. | “ 26,000 
(|J Preference stock . ./10 0 oo } 369,000 


eccooceco co cooceco“o“ © oF 
eoooocoocec co coceccec|eco Oo Oo 














The London Gaslight Act, 1866 . . * || Preference stock or shares| 


a { A Ordinary stock . . 0 
The Gaslight and Coke Company Act, 1876 . ] |Ordinary stock or shares .| 10 


o ooo oo cecocooo oo f& 





o 


00) 





* Maximum dividends, subject to fall only. 











No. 2.—STATEMENT OF LOAN CAPITAL. 











Amount BorrowEp 

sos » | | 1 a 

Acts of Parliament authorizing the Loan | Pe oo ap a og Aepsent oe. 
Capital, and Description of Loan. 4} per 6 per 10 per | tobe | Borrowing | ccna, | originally 

> Cent. Cent. Cent. . | Borrowed. | Powers. | * | Authorized, 





£ | £ . £ £ . d.| > «2 ¢& £ a £ | £ 





Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act, _— 


Debenture stock . . « + « « » 82,500 107,979 15 10 462,500 0 } 462,500 0 


250,000 0 0; «.. | 250,000 0 
25,000 0 os 25,000 0 
60,000 0 60,000 0 


Debenture stock . ° © @ 5 } oe 
Victoria Docks Gas ‘Act, 1357— * 

Debenture stock . . 
City of London Gas Company’ 8 Act, "1859— 

Debenture stock . 
Companies Act, 1862, as applied io ‘the 

Western Gaslight Company, Limited— 

Debenture stock . ee ee 
Imperial Gas Act, 1854—Bonds*. : ; | ee | 

Do. —Debenture stock . «| 87,000 | 

Great Central Gas Consumers’ Act, “1851— | 

Debenture stock . 54,200 66,000 66,000 0 66,000 
Imperial Gas Act, ‘1866 — Debenture | | 

stock . . . 81,250 ee sia 81,250 | 81,250 0 j 81,250 0 
Imperial Gas Act, "1869— “Debenture stock . | 183,750 . | 248,750 | 243,750 0 243,750 0 
London Gaslight _ 1852 — ae 198 | | | 

. 4, | . | 2 oe 

+ topo e ‘| ee 2 | . — 78, 8,667 10) 91,667 10 


200,000 0 . 200,000 0 
173,000 0 . 173,000 0 


Gaslight and Coke Company’s te 1872— | | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








London Gaslight Act, 1886 — Debenture ‘3 
stock . 
Gaslight ‘and Coke Company Act, 18i6— | | 
Debenture stock . . . «+ + \s05, 020 4 2) 775,020 4 
a. i Se Se fe '224,979 15 10 '} 1,000,000 0 


29,500 














| 1,061,150 50,000 | 294,850 ‘0,00 0 0) ~ 180,000 (2,186,000 0 |483,000 0 0} 2,669,000 0 
| | | } 


* Bonds for Capitalized Profits. 














No. 8.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 





| 


| Amount Ex- Total Amount Amount | Receipts 
pended this | Expenditure Received to Received this | to Dec. 81 
Half Year. | to Dec. 31,1886. June 30, 1886. Half Year. | 1886. , 








| £ d, £ 8. d. £ 8 
To Expenditure to June 30, 1886 oo 10,284,712 12 8] By AOrdinarystock ... . 5,467,800 
Expenditure during half year to Dec. 81, 1886, A 5 per cent. preference conv er. 
viz.— tible stock, Istissue . . . 
Buildings & machinery in extension of works. 8,253 5 9 A 5 per cent. do.,2ndissue . . 
New and additional mains and service- tae 1,965 19 9 ” do., 8rd issue 
New and additional meters . .. . . 
New and additional stoves . ... . 


£ 
a,467,940 


on 


0 
0 
0 
0 
” anaaned stock, 
4thissue. . < 7,970 0 
20 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


an 


e 


12,145 19 
10,246,858 11 


per ceft. do., 5th issue . 
maximum stock . 
preference stock . 





200,000 
800,000 
165,000 
80,000 
60,000 
1,300,000 
463,000 
1,061, 150 
50,000 
294,850 
650,000 
130,000 


10,289,000 


ooo 


Cr.—Sale of surplusland . 
Depreciation of plant . 
Depreciation of meters 
Depreciation of stoves 








oe 


’ 0 
maximum stock 0 
preference stock . 
debenture stock 

” 

” 


eee ote 


o 


0 
0 
0 
0 


OPPPUMONEOOWe p> 


So 


’ 6: 
Bonds for capitalized profits 130,000 





0 
10,228,036 4 a 
To Balance of capital account. 462,863 15 10,289,000 0 


jets ooo of 


Premium capital— 2 
Ordinary stock. . . « «| 302,500 0 0 | bs 802,500 
Debenture stock . . . 99,400 0 0 = 99,400 





| 

| anes 
| 10,690,900 0 0 
| 


— 


10,690,900 


10,690,900' 0 O} a £140 of the 2nd issue has been converted into ordinary stock during the half year. 
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_—_—_—_——_ 
on No. 4.—REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
7=_—_oe | j 
July to Dec.) To Manufacture of gas— £ 8d. £ 4. d. | July to Dec.) By Sale of gas— £ adi 6 wv@é 
1885. | Coals, including dues, carriage, 1885. Common gas, per meter, at $s. and 
unloading and trimming (see £1,083,436 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet . . 1,083,773 15 7 
£551,129 | Account No. 10) 503,833 4 8 Cannel gas, per meter, at 8s. 94. | 
Salaries of Engineers and other 48,056 per 1000 cubic feet. . . . | 46,588 13 2 
9,350 Officers at works . . . . «| 9,651 5 0 Public lighting and under contracts— | | 
108,956 Wages (carbonizing) . 113,100 11 0 67,845 Commongas ..... . .| 69,963.13 0 
Purification, including £14, 657 18s. e 2,877 Cannel gas . a ee 2,788 4 9 
97,056 9d. for labour 27,789 8 2 —- (See Statement No. 12) ——_—_—_—_—_——| 1,208,059 6 6 
Repair and maintenance of works £1,202,214 
and plant, materials and labour, 24,479 Rentalof meters . . ....-. 24,850 0 O 
less received for old materials, 15 | Rental of stoves. . . . 1... 1,768 18 1 
152,561 £1767 10s.1d. . . « « « « (160,111 12 7 : | Residual products— } 
Distribution of gas— ———} 814,186 1 5 185,784 | Coke, less £27,796 6s. 9d. for | 
Salaries and wages of Ofiicers 6.610 labour, &e. . | 170,339 18 2 
25,362 (including Rental Clerks) 25,074 4 4 34,545 Breeze, less £1863 ‘Bs. "a. for ditto 4,001 17 3) 
; Repair and maintenance of mains . Tar and tar products. | 22,269 5 6 
38,954 and service-pipes . . . . | 40,940 2 4 55,555 Ammoniacal liquor and sulphate | 
92,217 Repair and renewals of meters .| 23,018 5 8 ofammonia. . ... + |} 48,229 10 2) 
2,406 Repair and renewals of stoves. .| 2,795 6 0 | " ——| 244,840 6 1 
” : 8,483 Rents receivable . . . +. +e « : 8,652 0 6 
Public lamps— i 91,827 18 4 174 IE srg ob. te aie eS ; 16215 0 
15,496 Lightingand repairing. . « + * 16,101 3 38 300 Camtemmaccomm§B . wt tw tt et ls ol 800 0 0 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
= Rents payable. . « « + «© « 8,573 19 3 
pat Ratesandtaxes . .. . . .| 71,155 8 8 
. Management— 74,729 7 6 
Directors’ allowance. . . + + 2,750 : 0 
2,750 Company’s Auditors . . 200 0 
200 Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, 
andClerks . . ‘is. * 6,993 211 
6,951 | Collectors’ commission ove ol ea © 
13,882 Stationery and printing. .. . 2,816 14 6 | 
8,785 General charges . . . + + «+ 2,234 12 9 
1,983 ———| 29,233 7 11 
| Parliamentary Cape oe e © ee 15 5 0 | 
ss } Law charges. . . a a oe 1,516 18 3 | 
4234 | Bad debts . ee 7,639 18 1 | 
7,766 | Depreciation fund, for ‘works on lease- 
holdland . . - 750 0 0 
750 Retiring allowances under amalgama- | 
tion schemes andannuities . . . | ee 12,364 11 4 | 
12,456 } | 
| Public Officers— } | 
846 Gas Referees and Official Auditor. | 846 5 | 
666 6 | Public testing-stations . .. . 960 | 10 1,806 2 8 
| i 
1,077,056 ! 1,050,470 8 4 | 
437,588 588 | Balance carried to net revenue account, No.5 .| 428,162 17 10 } 
56H 1,478,633 6 2] £1,514,644 11,178,683 6 2 


No.5.—NET REVENUE 








* sant sa aa 


| To interest on debenture stocks and | 


July to Dec.| 
1885 




















£55,223 bonds, accrued to Dec. 31,1886 . . oe | 54,919 12 6 
Dividend on the preference stocks— | 
430 A Bpercent. . . . . « » 42610 0 | 
10,000 C10» areas. 
15,000 D10 ” os «© «© « ot ee © OT 
8,250 | =m « , ss 8,250 0 0} 
750 | F 5 ” 6s Ce Fe 750 0 0} 
2,259 | GT =» * oy se ee 2,250 0 0} 
150 J 10 ” eo «© «© «© © « | 83,150 O 0 | 
! 
59,826 10 0 | 
Dividend on the maximum stocks— 
2,000 B 4 percent. . «. « « « « 2,000 0 0| 
45,500 HT ” oo © oo cf | 46,500 0 0} 
| 107,826 10 0 
1,442 Interest on temporary loans. . -| 1451 7 9 
463,412 Balance applicable to dividend on the ordinary stock . 385,927 7 0 
£627,407 | 547,624 17 3 








ACCOUNT. 
July to Dec.| £ 8. ad. £ 8. d, 
1885. | 
£517, 765 | By Balance from lastaccount . . . . 447,52919 5 
Less dividend on the ordinary capital 
$27,946 for the half year to June 80, 1886 . 328,068 0 0 
sannbigveiictlaitiaidy 119,461 19 5 
£189,819 | 
} 
437,588 Revenue accownt(No.4). . . . + « + . |428,162 17 10 
| 
£627,407 547,624 17 8 











No. 6.—PROPOSED aie yo BALANCE APPLICABLE 
TO END. 




















Balance on Dec, 81, 1886 . £28,829 0 1) Balance on = June 30, 1886 . £27,667 14 0 























July to Dec. £ 8s. d. BS wa & Amount brought from re- 
1885. | | venue account for the 
Net balance brought from last account halfyear . 750 0 0 
£189,819 (see No.5) . . © 0 «© 0 oc oo oo (10001 19 5 | Intereston amountiny ested 411 6 1 
Amount of net revenue for the half year } 
273,593 mem sw wc we es lel I 8 
— | ___-_-_-----—/ 388,927 7 0 
£463,412 | 
(12 per ct.) | A dividend on the ordinary stock— | | 
828,068 12 per cent. on £5,467,940 . 828,076 8 0 4 - —_—“er4 
| £28,829 6 1) £28,829 0 1 
£135,344 | Bala: arried to next half-year’s account. . . .| 55,85019 0 
pide 7 : No. 10.—STATEMENT OF COALS USED, Erc. 
EF In Store, | Received | Carbonized| Used | In Store 
Description of , > ’ 
= . - 7 June 30, during | during during Dec. 81 
No. 7.-RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. oal | “ 3986.’ | Half Year. | Half Year.| Half Year.| 1886." 
Balance on Dec. 81 > 72,674 14 0| Bal on June 30, 1886 . £465,781 4 5 | Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Toes Se eraran “ Common . .| 90,263 | 985,468 | 802,510 795 | 
Interest on amount in- Cannel... | 63,823 | 8,101 14,470 | 
vested . ». 2 2 « « 6,893 7 er =99ro~ aaa Eee en a peo eee ~-<o 
pits Total . .| 154086 | 948,569 | 816,980 | 795 


£472 674 14 0 4 0| 


£472 £472,674 40 





No. 8.—INSURANCE FUND ACCOUNT. 
| Balance on June 80, 1886 . £74,595 8 10 
°| Interestonamountinvested 1.160 1 7 





Balance on Dec. 81,1886 . 75,755 10 


£75,755 10 5 £75,755 10 6 


iti 





No. 11.—STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 





Made 




































— 


| In U sca i in | ‘Sold In 
— Store, during | Manufacture| during Store, 
Description. | June 80, | Half during Half | Dec. 31, 
1886. Year. | Half Year. Year. 1886. 
ihc ~ 9? «1 96,00 | 989,097 | gose52 | sos,dss | 73.28 
Breeze—chaldrons. . . 11,5 87 | 1 7 47,188 | 62,486 .740 
Tar—gallons. . : 544, 108 8,8: ) 7,768,585 | 5 677 7246 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts 8,918 i% 285,84 | 218,378 | 17,199 
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a 
No. 12.—STATEMENT OF GAS MADE, SOLD, Etc. 
| s == = _ ———- a 
_ < ate, eee | Quantity PRno-- Quantity Number 
rr uantit i 2 used uantity not of 
Description of Gas. Condes” — ara -_ Private Lights Total Quantity on Works, accounted accounted | Publie 
Gaels 7 (per Meter). | Sold | B &e. for. | Lamps, 
. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. | Thousands. } 
Common . 8,194,354 441,577 | 7,269,254 7,710,831 102,393 7,813,224 881,130 | 45,004 
Cannel. 287,854 | 14,838 } 248,179 263,017 2,488 265,505 22,349 | 2,200 
| cai 
Total. . « 8,482,208 | 456,415 | 7,517,483 | 7,978,848 104,881 | 8,078,729 | 408479 | 47,904 
December half year, 1885 8,508,052 } 442,608 | 7,510,197 | 7,952,800 | 100,823 | 8,053,623 | 454,429 46,565 
Dr. No. 13.—GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET. Cr. 
July to | £ 8s. d. £ 8. d.J July to £ 8. d, & ££ 
Dec. 1885.) cote | 
£ To Capital— | : oe : 
442,927 Balance at credit thereof (Acct. No.8) i“ 462,868 15 9 89,475 | By Cash at Bankers ° es ir 36,041 11 1 
| Net Revenue— | Amount invested— Stock. 
463,412 | Balance at credit thereof (Acct. No.5) 883,927 7 0 ee Reduced 8 per Ct. Pi deele 
Reserve Fund— | 458,985 Consols - + £482,212 7 7 | 472,674 14 0 
458,985 Balance at credit thereof(Acct.No.7) 472,671 14 0 | BperCt.Consols . 80,807 7 4/ 75,755.10 5 
Insurance Fund— | 73,818 New 8 per Ct. Con- | 
73,818 Balance at credit thereof(Acct.No.8) | 75,755 10 5 | | sols... . . 29,518 2 1/| 28,829 0 1 ae 
| Depreciation Fund— , . | 26,523 | as mend vi — 577,259 4 6 
5 Bal t credit thereof (Acct. No. 28,829 0 1 ores on hand, viz.— 
26,523 | alance at credit the (Acct. No.9) | oo | srza80 4 6 | ly ’ : . |190,560 10 7 
| Interest on debenture stocksand bonds, | 208,275 Coke . . « « « « « + « «| 10,542 0 9 
53,310 due on Dec. 31, 1 Saree ae “ 54,919 12 6 18,818 Tar and ammoniacal liquor and 
| Preference and maximum dividends 73,930 | rs cle 
107,330 | due on Dec. 81,1886. . ... . 107,326 10 0 . Sundry stores - | 130,301 1 2 
| Unelaimed dividends due on Dec. 31, } 143,769 2 |——_ 872,450 8 6 
8,250 | et et ea a i eS. oe | 11,558 2 7 Retiring allowances. . . ». « « « 14,100 0 & 
| Sundry tradesmen and others, for | 23,500 Accounts due to the Company, viz.— | 
| amount due for coals, stores, and } Gas and meter rental— 
236,473 eum@ties. «© «© «© wo ew ow ee fb | 218,939 6 2 Quarter ending Dec. 31, 1886 e 846,581 6 8 
1,667 Benevolent fund. ite 6 | 1,667 6 8 847,744 Arrears outstanding . . . . .| 15,681 14 4 esas 1 
00,000 Temporary loan. . . . «+ « « 80,000 0 0 14,838 — 2,2 0 
. | —e ! | Coke and other residual products 80,115 7 6 
85,444 | Sundry accounts. . ... - 6,276 11 9 
7,576 | —_ 36,391 19 3 
1,972,695 | 1,998,456 5 2 1,972,695 | 1,898,456 5 2 
| | - 

















THE BOARD OF TRADE REPORT ON THE GAS AND WATER 
BILLS AND ORDERS OF THE PRESENT SESSION. 

The Board of Trade report on the Gas and Watér Bills of the present 
session, together with a statement as to the applications for Provisional 
Orders relating to gas and water supply, was issued last Wednesday. It 
shows that the number of Bills dealing with the supply of gas amounts to 
19—16 for England, 1 for Scotland, poe 2 for Ireland ; 4 of them also con- 
taining provisions relating to the supply of water, and 3 to electric light- 
ing. The capital proposed to be valeet by these Bills is £787,840 by shares, 
and £274,812 by loans—total, £1,062,652. There are 19 Bills relating to 
water supply; the — asked for being £1,009,000 by shares, and 
£504,750 by loans—total, £1,513,750. Provisional Orders to the number of 
14 have been applied for in respect of gas and water supply; the capital 
(share and loan combined) proposed to be raised under them being £263,519. 
There are, therefore, in all, 38 Bills relating to the supply of gas, electricity, 
and water, against 37 Bills promoted for similar purposes last year. The 
total capital proposed to be raised amounts to £2,576,402, or £878,127 less 
than in 1886. Of the Gas and Water Provisional Orders there are 7 less 
than last year; the capital proposed to be raised by them being £198,183 
less than in 1886. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue LicuTinc oF Courts anp TERRACES. 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman Martineau) in the chair—the report of the Public Works 
Committee, which, as stated in the Journnat last week, dealt specially with 
the question of the lighting of courts and terraces in the borough, was 
brought up for consideration. 

Mr. L. Parker, in moving the adoption of the report, said the lighting 
of courts and terraces was a subject which was by no means new to the 
Council, inasmuch as it was before them in connection with the report of 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Inquiry Committee in 1883. The expenses of 
lighting the courts at that time would have been very much greater than 
it would be now, as the price that would have been charged for gas was 
double the price at which the Gas Committee were now willing to supply 
it for the purpose. He quoted from the report (see ante, p. 208) the opinion 
of the Town Clerk that the Council could not compel the owners to light 
the courts and terraces, and that they could not carry out the lighting at 
the public expense unless the courts were declared public streets. Before 
making such a declaration, they would have to compel the owners to do the 
works which must be executed when private streets were transferred to the 
Corporation. Against this the owners would have the right to appeal 
to the Magistrates, and, no doubt, before the work was completed a very 
strenuous opposition would be raised by the landlords. The cost to the 
owners of providing the services and fittings for the lighting of the courts 
would be £32,500, or £5 5s. per lamp; while the cost of supplying the gas 
and lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, and maintaining the lamps would be 
£10,430, or about £1 13s. per lamp, reckoning the price of gas at 1s. 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet, the price charged for the public lamps. But if the Council 
were to take over the courts and terraces, the cost of paving and sewering, 
which would fallupon the landlords, would greatly exceed the costof lighting. 
It would be seen that the effect on the leaseholders would be very serious. 
Then the declaring of the courts highways would prevent any rearrange- 
ment of the houses which the owners might wish to make, and would tend 
to a perpetuation of the court system, which had proved to be so unsatis- 
factory from a sanitary point of view. The Gas Committee, however, had 
undertaken, after the service had been laid on by the owner, to provide, 
fix,and maintain a lamp and bracket for 6s. per annum, and to supply 
gas to it at 1s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, or 17s. 6d. per annum. The Public 
Works Committee had already undertaken to light and extinguish the 
lamps free of charge, and they recommended that they be empowered to 
continue this—thus relieving the owners of an additional annual charge of 
12s. 6d. per lamp. As to the cost, it would be 1d. per house per week 
where there were five houses in a court, and 4d. only where there 
were ten. As against this outlay it was reasonable to conclude that 
houses in lighted courts would let better, would be taken by a better 
class of tenants, and when void would sustain less damage. The 
Improvement Committee had set a good example to the landlords; and if 





the tenants appreciated the light, the remedy against landlords who would 
not give it was to some extent in their own hands. He could not help 
thinking, therefore, that by degrees the landlords would be found to light 
their courts and terraces. It might be that as to the courts and terraces 
yet to be erected something more would be done, for the position did not 
present quite so many difficulties. 

Mr. Po.xack, in seconding the resolution, reminded the Council that the 
estimate of cost now given—£10,430—would not recoup the Gas Com- 
mittee for the reduction in prices, whereby they would lose upon all the 
courts in the town £4000 a year. The offer made to the landlords was 
practically to divide the expenses between them and the two Committees. 

Mr. Brinsey expressed the belief that many landlords were restrained 
from laying on gas by the initial expense of making the trench and 
putting in the service-pipe, &c.; but stated that since he had had a lamp- 
post put in one court of which he was the landlord there had never been a 
void house there. 

Mr. GranceR said that the lighting of courts would doubtless be of 
pecuniary advantage to landlords; but he had no faith in the majority of 
them. He thought that, at the earliest opportunity, the Public Health 
Act should be so amended as to put in force the practice which prevailed 
in a Scotch town with which he was acquainted, where the landlords were 
compelled by a simple clause in the Police Act to light the courts, and 
empowered to charge the cost as a distinct sum upon the tenants. There 
were upwards of 6000 courts and terraces in Birmingham, with an estimated 
population of 180,000; yet only 132 courts were lighted. f 

Alderman Waite said he had heard from landlords who had lighted 
their courts that to do so had been of pecuniary advantage to them. He 
believed also that very much social evil, as well as sanitary discomfort, 
would be prevented by the simple act of lighting the courts. _ 

Mr. Lowe urged that it was the primary duty of the Council to seek an 
amendment of the law with respect to the matter. The Council had 
power, as the sanitary authority, to put an end to any public nuisance; 
why should they not have the power of putting an end to this? It seemed 
to him very analogous to the case of owners of impure wells being com- 
pelled to close them and lay on Corporation water. The fact had been 
very widely recognized in the town that property had its duties as well as 
its rights and privileges ; and this was a motto especially applicable in the 
present case. He suggested they should add to the report the words, 
“That an instruction to the Town Clerk be added to the report to prepare 
and present for approval at the next meeting of this Council a memorial 
to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State, praying him to bring about 
such an amendment of the existing law as will empower the Council to 
enforce the proper lighting of the courts and terraces without any unneces- 
sary interference with the rights of property.” , 

Mr. Parker, in reply, said the suggestion was one which the Public 
Works Committee would consider and take the Town Clerk’s opinion upon; 
but he could quite anticipate that there might be immense difficulties im 
obtaining for the Birmingham Corporation some special law at variance 
with the general law on the subject. 

The report was approved. 





Tue Exectric Licutinc at Buackpoon.—An experiment in the dis- 
tribution of the electric light at Blackpool is about to - made. At present, 
as our readers are aware, the promenade and the piers of this popular 
Lancashire watering-place are illuminated by a number of arc lamps 0 
6000-candle power, and an attempt is to be made to distribute the power 
so as to have for each lamp three of 2000-candle power each. The exper! 
ment is being undertaken in the hope that the light may be extended the 
whole length of the promenade; the area at present illuminated being ® 
comparatively limited one. The Gas Committee of the Corporation are 
consider whether Brokie-Pell lamps of 2000-candle power shall be used in 
the experiment—an offer to supply lamps for the purpose free of cost 
having been made by the vendors. The Mayor and several other members 
of the Council have, it is reported, little faith in the change. According 
to Alderman Cocker, Mr. Siemens is of opinion that it is impossible to 
improve on the present lights, which he is further credited with sayi0# 
have never yet been equalled. Local opinion seems to be that the Cor 





poration would be wise if they “let well alone.” 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1886. 





No. 1.—STATEMENT OF CAPITAL (STOCK) on Dec. 31, 1886. 





| 





Standard Dividend ; 








Acts of a the Raising the Standard Price being Paid up. Amount not paid up. | Total Amount Authorized. 
l. 8s. 6d. j 

South Metropolitan Acts, 1842and 1869... .. A 10 per cent. £500,000 0 0 ‘ £500,000 0 0 
garrey Consumers’ Acts, 1854 and mane » BY Do. 250, 00 ee 250,000 0 0 
Phenix Acts, 1824 and 1864. . o's «es oc Do. 1,082,000 0 0 1,082,000 0 0 
South Metropolitan Act, 1876 — f te Do, 18,000 0 0 - 18,000 0 0 
Do. do. 1876. . Ci Do. 82,000 0 0 £200,000 0 0 232,000 0 0 
Do. do. 1881 . CF Do. ee 600,000 0 0 600,000 0 0 
Woolwich Consumers’ Acts, 1855, 1862, and. 1877. oe & Do. 000 0 0 21,000 0 0 90, 00 
Woolwich Equitable Act, 1855 OP tae Gr. s © Do. | 24,750 0 0 ee 24,750 0 0 
Do. Oo. ae £8 shares (5 per cent, to Dec, 31, 1887. 1,312 10 0 *19,687 10 0 421,000 0 0 

* Received in anticipation of calls, £15,525, at 5 per cent. 
+ To be converted on Jan. 1, 1888, into £15,750 C stock. £1,977,062 10 0 £840,687 10 0 £2,817,750 0 0 





No. 2.—STATEMENT ( OF LOAN | CAPITAL o on n Dec. 81, , 1886. 











































































































Acts of Parliament ane Rate per Cent. of Total Remaining Total 
authorizing Loan Capital. Description of Loan. Interest. 7 Amount Borrowed. to be Borrowed. Amount Authorized. 
South Metropolitan Acts, Consoli-| By the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882, the 
dated in 1882 Debenture stock. |) NotexceedingSper / £450,000 0 0 Company is empowered to issue debenture stock 
Surrey Consumers’ Acts, 1854 & 1863. Bonds, } cent. ( 30,490 0 0 to an aggregate nominal amount not exceeding 
one-third part of the total capital received from 
the issue or sale of ordinary shares or stock. 
This is estimated to amount to a sum exceeding 
£1,000,000 
£480,490 0 0 As authorized. As authorized. 
| 
Dr. No. 8.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT. Cr. 
| £ #«d. £ s. d. | ‘ al 
r | Received | Amount paid 
To Expenditure to June 30, 1886 ee 2,455,229 12 1 sti ; Certified to | : J | _ Total to 
Expentivare during half year to Dec. si | Description of Capital. | June 80, 1886. | th ot Dete. Fy non 4 | Dec. 81, 1886, 
New buildings and areca in exten- 
sionofworks . . — 52,828 12 5 £ 8. d.| 2ead &24| £ s. d, 
Purchase of new land (final) : +s 8,957 By Astock. . . + « « 500,000 0 0 oe oe | 600,000 0 0 
New mains and services ... . 13,190 19 8 B ae ee ee 1,350,000 0 0 oe ee | 1,850,000 0 0 
New metersand stoves. . .. . . 5,448 811 C stoc - « « 125,750 0 0 ee ee 125,750 0 0 
—-————_ Woolwich E uitable, 5 5 p.ct. . 1,312 10 0 oe ° 1,312 10 0 
25 8 0 Do. 0. Prepayments 14,475 0 0 1,050 0 0 oe 15,525 0 0 
(r.—By Sale of dry dock (on account). . 60 5 1 Debenture stock, 5 per cent. .| 897,485 0 0, 562,565 0 0 ee 450,000 0 
—— 77,865 211; Bonds .....-s 40,190 0 0 ee 9,700 0 0 30,490 0 0 
Totalexpenditure ..... oe 2,583,094 15 0 | 2,429,162 10 0 58,615 C 0 aed 0 O | 2,478,077 10 0 
Balances .. « 3s + © © « « ee 80,564 10 1 Premiumcapital. . . . . «| 123,729 9 8) 16,852 5 10 . 140,581 15 1 
—— 2,552,891 19 8 70,467 510) 9,700 0 0 —————-——— 
2,613,659 5 1 | | 2,618,659 6 1 
No. 4.—REVENUE ACCOUNT, 
To Manufacture of gas— By Sale of gas— 
Coals, including dues, carriage, unloading, and Common gas (per meter)— 
trimming. (See Account No. 9) . £149,140 4 7 At 2s 6d. per 1000 cubic feet . . . . « £289,71917 2 
Purification, including £3608 6s. 2d. for labour 6,598 18 8 Public lighting and under contracts (see 
Salaries of Engineer, Superintendent, and Statement No.1]1), . . . « « « « «+ 27,948 9 
OfMicersatworks . ... +++ + « 414814 9 £317,668 6 11 
Wages (carbonizing). . 83,363 13 2 Rental of metersand stoves. . .. +++ © «© © © « 7309 111 
Repairs and maintenance of works and ‘plant ; Residual products— 
materials and labour, less £464 17s. 0d. Coke, less £9658 8s. 6d. for labour, &c. £63, = . 5 
received for old materials . . . . . . 26,988 810 Breeze, less £1032 Qs. 94. for labour, &c. . 5 
——_——_ £220,285 0 0 Tar, less £262 6s, 4d. for labour, &c. ° 4, 4 10 1 
Distribution of gas— Ammoniacal liquor, -_ £459 6s. 2d. for 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains labour, &c.. . « a + « 15,417 10 0% 
and service-pipes, including labour . . £8,367 16 5 5 _ 83,866 19 6 
Salaries and wages of Officers (including Rents receivable. . .. + 1,806 19 10 
Rental Clerks). . 5,016 0 6 Transfer fees . . i ee ee ee a ee ee 87 0 0 
Repairing and renewals of ‘meters and ‘stoves 8,160 611 
a 16,544 3 10 
Public lamps— 
Ségetingemirepeiring. « ». «© see eee eee 5,520 14 9 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
Rents Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee £958 10 4 
MEMSGEEUEEIS cs tc ttt ee ew MNS 
ee 17,876 4 7 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance. . . £1,750 0 0 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and Clerks 1,995 16 9 
Collectors . s 5,367 19 2 
Stationery and printing. new se ‘eee al 816 9 9 
OE Ss <e « «~*~ 1,710 14 10 
Company’s Auditors. . .. . J 11210 0 
11,748 10 6 
I ee da ea 0 sts ll Ae: teas i tek es OM 1,553 12 2 
Baddebts . . . oe 87413 4 
Pensions and workmen’s superannuation and sick fund ° 8 2077 8 1 
Gas Referees and Official Auditor . . ... - ee 207 19 8 
DUE 5s 6 «6 6 ew 6 eo 0's 880 0 0 e 
Total expenditure. . o © « 6 © «S877018 6 il 
Balance carried to net revenue account (No. 5). o «0 0 « Bae t 8 
£410, 688 8 8 2 Total receipts . . .- + «+ © «© « « « « « « £410,688 8 2 
No. 5.—PROFIT AND LOSS (Net Ravens) ACCOUNT ‘No. 1.—_RENEW AL FUND (LeEasEno3p). 
if Balance on Dec. 31, 1886 . £6,121 17 9 | Balance on June 30,1883 . £5,642 1 7 
nterest on temporary loan Balance from last account.£135,798 1 8 Interest on amount invested 9916 2 
ant deposits. . . . . £1,11818 8| Less dividend for the half- Amount brought from re- 
terest on bonds. 361610) year ended June 80, 1886 128,317 0 11 venue account . . 00 
Ba debenture stock 10,029 5 6) ———— Invested in South Metn. de- ) 
lance applicable to divi- £7,481 0 9 —- benture stock £572111 1 - ———————- 
dend on the ordinary stock 183,624 12 2) Half-year’s interest on re- %, 121 W 9 To be invested. 400 6 8) £6,121 17 9 
| serve fund . I EEE ——- —_—— ———_—_—— _ 
Amount from revenue ac- r 7 =D 
|} eount(No.4) . - « 138,675 1 8 No. 8.—INSURANCE FUN 
| Interest on moneys on a Ss 
| bankers’ balances . . 288 8 0 tions, Eugenia Balance on June 80, 1886 _seeees 
tinen @ al Road explosion . . . £1,291 0 0/| Interest on amountinveste 601 4 
= _ £16500 6 8 £145,000 8 ba Balance on Dec. 81,1886 . 38,183 6 0 
No. 6.—RESERVE FUND. 
Balance on Dec. 81, 1886. £220,359 0 9| Balance on June 30, 1886 . £220,859 0 9 
£220,359 0 9 £220,359 0 9 £39,424 6 0 £39,424 6 0 
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No. 9.—STATEMENT OF COALS. No. 10.—STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS, 
Received |Carbonized| Used | | i j 
inti In Store s ; ; In Store, In Store, |Madedur-| Usedin | Soldin | In 
Description of Coal. | ‘June g0, | during | during | during | Deo. si oa June 80, | ing Half | the Half | the Halt | Dest 
’ | the Half | the Half | the Half . 1886 Y Year Ye 1 
1886. Year. Year. Year. 1886. , — ‘ - 1886, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Coke—cwt.*. a 283,302 | 8,832,847 | 721,778 | 2,673,680 220,69 
Neweastlecoal. . . . 19,243 | 288,650 266,986 236 40,671 | Breeze—yards. . . » + 2,388 89,526 2,136 34,482 | 5,996 
Cannelcoal . . .. >» 2,020 836 606 -o 1,750 | Tar—gallons Oe, 147,744 | 2,665,828 | 723,709 | 1,893,541 | 196 g99 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts of ) 5 eae 70K 
21,203 | 268,086 | 267,502 | 286 | 42,421 | 108gallons,8-oz. strength. }| 196 | 4580 61,705 | 60a 
*1 cwt. of coke about equals 1 sack of 4 bushels, under Weights and Measures Act, 1878. 
No. 11—STATEMENT OF GAS MADE, SOLD, Etc. 
Quantity SoLp. 
Sti tty | Quantity used on| Total Quantity Quantity not Number of 
Description of Gas. Quantity made, Public Lights Private Lights | Total Quantity Works, &c. accounted for. | accounted for. | Public Lamps, 
(estimated). (per Meter). Sold. 
Thousands, Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. Thousands, 
Common ..+s+s-s 2,726,035 189,985 2,317,360 2,507,345 28,512 2,535,857 190,178 16,727 
No. 12.—BALANCE-SHEET. 
To Capital— By Cash at Bankers £14,234 11 ¢ 
For balance, per account, No.3 . ae £80,564 10 1 Amount invested-— 
Reserve fund—per account, No.6. . « « « »« « « « « « 220,859 0 9 Reservefund . . . «+ «6 «© « »« » £220,359 0 9 
Renewal fund—per account, No. 7. ° 6,121 17 9 POEs + ew «ee ee 8 © §,721 11 1 
Insurance fund—per account,No.8 . . . »« «+ « « 133 0 Insurance fund 88,1383 6 0 
Net revenue account—for balance, per account,No.5. . . 183,624 12 2 : ——_ 264,218 17 19 
Debenture and bond interest, for amount due to Dec. 81,1886 . 10,766 2 4 Cash in hand for sundry payments . ... + + . 870 0 0 
Sundry tradesmen, for amount due for coals, stores,and sundries 380,91418 1 Stores in hand— 
Deposits by consumers ... =. + « © «© © © © « » 9,773 12 9 Comm. »~ssreves ves « « « SSS BS 
Dividend account (outstanding) ..... -» tom % 55119 4 Comeemibeesms . 1s es eo eo ew eo eo 5,486 2 2 
Temporaryloan. . . . « + © © © © © «© © © « «© « 46,000 0 0 Tarandammoniacalliquor ..... >» 1,552 11 8 
Sundry stores... . +. - ° 55,486 9 2 
88,040 10 10 
Accounts due to the Company— 
Gas meter and stove rental, quarter ending 
oe 8. Raa ee . £215,199 16 10 
Arrears outstanding. . . . .« « » « « 237 10 2 
215,487 7 0 
Coke and other residual products . ... +. «8 « 22,362 10 4 
ne + se ee eee em 8 ee 8 ee we em 1,151 1 9 
£605,809 19 8 





£605,809 19 8 








THE ROTHERHAM TOWN COUNCIL AND THEIR GAS AND 
WATER WORKS MANAGERS. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Rotherham Town Council last Wednes- 
day—the Mayor (Mr. Stoddart) presiding—a resolution was come to which, 
in its strict legal effect, deprives the Corporation of their Gas and Water 
Works Managers’, and certain other officials’ services as from the 9th inst.- ; 
though, of course, no such result is really likely to occur. The Council in 
Committee had considered the salaries of the various officials ; and recom- 
mended that all of them except Mr. Goodwin (the Gas Manager) should be 
appointed for the municipal year, and that Mr. Goodwin should be re- 
appointed for only three months, 

, nant NEILL, as Chairman on the occasion when the resolution was 
passed, moved the adoption of the minutes; but expressed a hope that 
someone would propose an amendment that Mr. Goodwin should be 
appointed also for the municipal year. 

r. Grppons seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. B. Hirst moved an amendment that the minutes be referred 
back ; saying this was one of the most important questions that had ever 
come before the Council. On Nov. 9 the usual course was not adopted ; 
but a resolution was carried by the Council (the members of which, he 
assumed, had good reason for doing so) to the effect that the officials 
should be appointed for three months only, and that the Council should 

_meanwhile consider the salaries paid to them. What was now recom- 
mended was practically asking the Council to undo what they did on that 
occasion. He had no desire to say a word about individuals who were 
officials of the Corporation ; he believed they strove their utmost to carry 
out their duties to the best of their ability. But there were two facts they 
could not possibly get over. First, the profits from the gas-works were 
not what they ought to be; and the loss on the water-works was greater 
than it should be. He had obtained from the Borough Accountant the 
actual profit or loss on these two departments. As the Council were 
aware, the resolution now before them was one striking mainly at the 
attempt on the part of members of the Corporation to improve the finan- 
cial position of the borough, and of the working of the departments he had 
mentioned. In his opinion, if the matter was now passed over and the 
minutes confirmed, the question would be shelved for years. In the state- 
ment he had from the Borough Accountant he had taken the figures for 
the last five years, which he thought wasa fair basis. In the year between 
March, 1880, and March, 1881, the gross profit on the gas-works, in round 
figures, was £8700; in 1831-2, £8900; 1882-3, £7100; 1883-4, £6100; 1884-5, 
£7500; 1885-6, £5600. The total receipts from gas for the same years 
were: 1880-1, £16,000; 1881-2, £15,000; 1882-3, £14,000; 1883-4, £14,000; 
1884-5, £15,000; and 1885-6, £14,890. As to the total sales of gas, there 
was very little difference each year; but what was the net profit after 
paying interest on the sinking fund? In 1880-1 it was £4084; 1881-2, 
£4799 ; 1882-3, £3481. In the year 1882-3 there was no sinking fund 
set aside, which would have made the profit very much less. In 1883-4 it 
was £1841; but out of this amount the public lighting (£1172) was taken. 
In 1884-5 it was £3446 ; but the public lighting (£1112) had to be deducted. 
In 1885-6 the profit was £1500, and the public lighting £1100; leaving for 

rofit on the gas undertaking only £460. He asked the members of the 

own Council, as business men, whether they considered £460 a fair profit 
on a business turnover of £14,890. They had charged their own price 
for gas, and had many advantages that other works had not. Of course, 
something could be said on account of the residuals. He had also taken 
the trouble to get the figures in regard to these. He found the sales of 
residuals in 1885-6 amounted to £4134; and the previous years were all 
£5000 odd. The total sales of residuals had fallen off by £1000. They 
could not call this all profit; but allowing that it was so, it would only 
bring the total profit on the gas-works last year up to £1460. This was, in 
his opinion, most unsatisfactory ; and it was, he thought, really time the 
Corporation looked at the question seriously. Coming to the water-works, 
he had also taken the gross profit for the same years. In 1880-1 it was 
£3300; 1881-2, £3800 ; 1882-3, £4000 ; 1883-4, £3700 ; 1884-5, £3600; 1885-6, 
£3038, After paying the interest and the sinking fund, the figures were : 





1880-1, £654; 1881-2, £405; 1882-3, £1923; 1883-4, £608; 1884-5, £723; 
1885-6, £1784 loss on the works. This was a most serious state of affairs; 
and it was high time the Council took it into consideration, as business 
men, with a determination to remedy it. It was hard upon the ratepayers 
to summon them and sell them up, and take all these severe measures 
against them, and inflict so much cruelty, not only upon them, but also 
upon the ratepayers who managed to pay their rates without the extra- 
ordinary pressure of the law, when at the same time the Corporation were 
managing their Gas and Water Departments in the way he had pointed 
out. They ought, therefore, to try to bring about some reformation. He 
thought at least £2000 more profit should be made at the gas-works, and 
that the water-works should return an income to meet the expenditure. 
He would not go into details, or refer to individual officials, as it would be 
unfair to them to do so in the presence of representatives of the press. It 
was a matter for the respective Committees how the reform could be 
effected. He urged the Council to refer the minutes back; saying he was 
convinced if the question was earnestly gone into, and a proper investiga- 
tion instituted, it would result in a reduction of the rates by at least 3d. or 
4d. in the pound. 

Mr. Davy seconded the proposal. 

The Mayor expressed his surprise at the amendment, after three months 
had already been allowed for the question to be dealt with. If the minutes 
were referred back they would, he said, on the 9th of the present month be 
without officials. As he remarked on the 9th of November last, nothing 
practical would be done with regard to this question. Something, no doubt, 
could be done if the thing had been tackled, and the Corporation had set 
about it in the right way ; but he was strongly of opinion that if the minutes 
were deferred nothing would be done. With regard to the position of the 
gas-works, he thought Mr. Hirst ought to have gone into details, for he 
would then have found that the gas was very much lower in price to the 
consumers, and that the facts were not capable of strict comparison. In 
some of the five years money had also been set aside for depreciation. 

Mr. Hirst said the price of gas was reduced in 1881-2. 

The Mayor reminded him that the discount was also taken off in 1835, 
which altered materially the rate per 1000 cubic feet charged. With regard 
to the water-works, they must look at the fact that it was not a manufac- 
turing concern. They were hemmed in by Act of Parliament to charge 
certain rates or percentages, and could not practically raise the revenue. 
The only economy that could be effected in the expenditure was in regard 
to fuel. At present they had four boilers working at 22 lbs. pressure per 
square inch. He ought to say that no one in the town or district would 
work boilers like that. If they purchased two new ones the cost would be 
saved in fuel in two years, 

Mr. Higst remarked that what the Mayor had just stated entirely cor- 
roborated his arguments, and showed that something should be done. 

Mr. Jenkins spoke in favour of Alderman Neill’s motion; but said that 
reforms were gradually being carried out at the gas-works. He had no 
abjection to the whole of the names being held back; but he had a strong 
oreetion to Mr. Goodwin being made the scapegoat. 

r. Kenyon agreed that reform was necessary in all the departments, 
and that the state of trade and condition of the borough demented reform 
of the expenditure of the Corporation. 

Mr. A. P. Hirst said he would only vote for referring back the minutes 
on the distinct understanding that each Committee would take the matter 
in hand. He, however, thought it invidious to make a distinction in 
Mr. Goodwin’s case. 

Alderman Ne111, in reply, maintained that Mr. W. B. Hirst’s position was 
untenable. Mr. Hirst had on a recent occasion advocated a reduction in 
the salaries of the officials of 10 per cent. all round, and yet he had said 
that the Town Clerk was underpaid. He (Alderman Neill) contended 
that if they were going into economy in the departments, that of the Town 
Clerk would bear economy as much as any other; and that Mr. Hirst had, 
therefore, been inconsistent. If any man was overpaid, he (Alderman 
Neill) said it was the man for whom Mr. Hirst had gone in, and wante 
make out that he was underpaid. Referring to a proposal in Committee 
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reference to the water-works, he said that Mr. Berry had had no con- 
er the capital expenditure of the water-works voted by the Council ; 
+ had been proposed to remove him, and make him the scapegoat, 
ore money had been spent in capital than they could repay and 
recoup the interest of from the revenue of the water-works in carrying out 
the management of them. To do such a thing would be unfair and unjust 
to Mr. Berry. If such a state of things was to go against Mr. Berry, why 
should not Mr. Goodwin have credit for all the money which had been 
received in profit from the gas-works? If it was right in the one to have 
the blame, it was right in the other to have the credit. He thought Mr. 
Goodwin ought also to be appointed for the whole of the municipal year, 
and intended to move a further amendment to this effect. 

On being put to the vote, the resolution to refer the matter back was 
carried by 10 votes to 7. , ‘ 

Alderman Newu then rose to propose the resolution he had mentioned, 


with 
trol over 
and yet 1 
because m 


the Mayor ruled him out of order; and remarked that the passing of 
the resolution just voted upon placed the Corporation in a strange position. 
After the 9th inst. they would be without officials, and the Accountant 
could not sign cheques. He trusted the Town Clerk would take every 
necessary precaution to protect the property and interests of the Corpora- 
tion whilst they were in this predicament. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





EXTENSION OF REGENERATIVE FURNACES AT DUNDEE. 

The Works Committee of the Dundee Gas Commission have recom- 
mended that a new bench of 160 retorts, set on Siemens’s regenerative 

rinciple, should be erected at the gas-works to replace an old and worn-out 
a of 48 retorts. The estimated cost of the new bench, including 
regenerators, producers, hydraulic main, and fittings, is estimated by Mr. 
M'Crae at £5000. Ina report to the Committee recommending the adop- 
tion of this system, Mr. M‘Crae says: “‘ When this plan of heating retorts 
was adopted three years ago the results obtained were not so satisfactory 
as we were led to expect; but when the furnaces required resetting after 
two years’ service, we last year made great modifications in the setting and 
in the construction of the regenerator. These modifications were the 
result of careful observation during our experience with the previous 
setting. The results obtained from this improved setting have been quite 
equal to all our expectations. The furnaces have been constantly at work 
since the month of September, and have given us no trouble whatever. 
The heats obtained have been sufliciently high, and, what is of great 
importance, uniform; while the consumption of fuel has been satisfac- 
tory—much less having been consumed than by the other and older 
systems. If the Commissioners approve of the construction of the new 
bench, a great saving will be effected, especially in the winter time, when 
most of the gas then required could be produced by retorts heated in the 
Siemens furnaces.” 





WIGAN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Cost or Gas ManuraAcTURE.—ILLUMINATING PowER orf THE Gas, 

At the Meeting of the Wigan Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman Park) presiding—the Gas Committee submitted a statement of 
the gross cost of gas, showing that it was 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, that 
the amount of gas expected to be made during the year ending March 25, 
1887, was 230 million cubic feet, and that the expected sale (leakage taken 
at 10 per cent.) would be 207 millions. It may be remembered that the 
subject of the advisability of presenting some such statement as the one 
now submitted was uxder discussion at the previous meeting of* the 
Council (see ante, p. 77). 

Mr. Percy acknowledged the fairness with which the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee had met the request which he made a month or two ago. 
The Council had had the information which it ought to have as to the 


cost of making the gas. He should like to have some explanation, however: 


He was on a Special Committee which met on the 22nd of May last year, 
and which had before it an elaborate statement prepared by the Gas 
Engineer (Mr. Hawkins) and the Borough Treasurer. It was signed by 
both, who had taken the matter into full consideration, and made allow- 
ances for the capital they were going to have; and on an estimated sale of 
gas of 200 millions, the cost of manufacture would be 2s. 74d. per 1000 
cubic feet. He could not understand how, on an estimated sale of 207 
nillions, the gross cost had risen from 2s. 73d. to 2s. 11d. per 1000 feet, 
because as the sale increased the cost ought to diminish. Both statements 
were for the same year, and drawn up, he understood, by the same people. 
It would be no answer to this to say that they had added to their capital 
since May last year, because the Borough Treasurer and the Gas Engineer 
were inelousioh to take into consideration both the capital they had then 
and that which was to be added. Their report was an estimate of what the 
cost would be for the year just commencing; and the report now presented 
was for the year about to close. 

Alderman J. Smrtu said the discount was not taken into consideration 
last year; and if this was deducted from the gross amount, which the Com- 
mittee were asked for, the net price would be brought down to 2s. 54d. 

Mr. Percy said that when he used the term “ gross cost,” he meant it 
to cover all—labour, capital, coal, and everything else. He did not mean 
it to include discount. Was he to understand now that the actual gross 
cost of manufacturing the gas for the year just ending would not be 
2s. 11d., but 2s. 54d. per 1000 cubic feet ? 

Alderman J. Smrru: If you leave the discount out of the question. 

Mr. Percy: But there is no such thing as discount in cost. I want to 
know your cost for gas. Discount does not come in as an item at all in 
the make of gas. I want to know why the cost of manufacturing our gas 
is raised from 2s. 74d. to 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Alderman J. Suirrn: I maintain that 2s. 11d. is the gross cost. The custo- 
mers do not get their discount until they pay their bills. 

* ethane : I say again that discount cannot come in at all as a matter 
of cost. 

Alderman J. Surrn: It does, as a matter of fact; so it is of no use your 
arguing the other way. 

r. Percy: It is no information to the Council at all, to tell them 
that the gas costs 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, and that this includes dis- 
count. If you will state whether it costs 2s. 11d. or 2s. 54d., I shall be 
ee: but to bring in the matter of discount is out of the question 

ether, 

derman J. Surrn: Mr. Percy was on the Gas Committee, and had to 
do with arranging for the statement last year, which was prepared on 
exactly the same lines as the present one, and yet he is not satisfied with 
his own mode of procedure. 

Mr. Peroy read a minute of a meeting of the Gas Committee held in 

y, in which it was said that the statement prepared by the Gas Engineer 

and the Borough Treasurer was brought before the Committee ; and, so far 
48 they were able to understand it, it appeared to be a fair estimate of the 
cost of manufacturing and distributing gas. This estimate was 2s. 74d. per 
1000 feet; and he asked whether the 2s. 11d. in that day’s minutes was a 
Similar item to the 2s, 74d. in the minutes of May last. 





Alderman J. Sarr: No; it will be 2s. 54d. 

Mr. Percy: Do I understand that the cost which stood at 2s. 74d. now 
stands at 2s. 54d.? 

Alderman J. Surrn: You are right. 

Mr. Percy: Then I am satisfied. 

Mr. Worruincton asked for an explanation with regard to the illumi- 
nating power of the gas. On page 13 of the minutes it was stated, in con- 
nection with the make of gas, that the illuminating power during the past 
month had been 19 candles, and on the succeeding page it was shown that 
it never reached 19, and rarely 184 candles at any time during the month. 
He would like to know where the gas was tested, and by what method or 
apparatus. 

Alderman J. Surrx said he could only explain that the apparatus was at 
the testing-house. With regard to the illuminating power of the gas, most 
likely in cold weather it was not so great as at other times; but, in the 
absence of the Engineer, he could not definitely answer the question. 

Mr. WorTHINGTON said that perhaps the Chairman would ask whether 
the gas was tested at Mr. Hawkins’s house. If it was tested there—which 
would be right and proper—he would like to know the method adopted. 

The Mayor: The gas is not tested there, but at the works, and by an 
apparatus approved of by the Gas Committee and the Council ; and it is 
only a few weeks since that a number of gentlemen on the Gas Committee 
attended at the works and saw the gas tested. 

Mr. WorRTHINGTON : But we have a separate test at Mr. Hawkins’s house. 

The Mayor: Not at all. 

Alderman J. Surru: If Mr. Hawkins does test the gas at his own house, 
he is perfectly right in doing so. 

Mr. WorRTHINGTON admitted this. 

Reference having been made to a few other matters in connection with 
the gas undertaking, the minutes were passed. 





THE SULPHATE PLANT AT THE STAFFORD GAS-WORKS. 

At the Meeting of the Stafford Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman W. H. Peach) in the chair—Alderman Dudley, in moving the 
adoption of the Gas Committee’s report, said the time was opportune 
for placing before the Council the results obtained with the sulphate 
works which had been recently established, in consequence of the failure 
of the Committee to secure offers for the ammoniacal liquor at a price 
amounting to more than about one-fifth of what they had been receiving 
for it under the contracts which expired a short time ago. The sulphate 
plant* had been in operation two or three months, and up to the present 
time the Gas Department had sold and received payment for 40 tons 12 cwt. 
of sulphate, the price of which was £416 4s. 9d. They had also 6 tons in 
stock, which were valued at £55; giving a total for the period named of 
£471 4s. 9d.—the cost of manufacture being £170. This showed a net 
income of £301 4s. 94. Had they accepted the highest tender sent them 
for the liquor in the spring of last year, they would have derived from it 
only £143 14s. 10d.; so that by the establishment of the sulphate works 
they had made a clear profit of £157 9s. 11d., and whatever sulphate of 
ammonia they might make between now and March 31 next would be clear 
profit beyond this. He thought the statement he had made must be very 
satisfactory to the Council. When they saw so many other gas concerns 
compelled to increase the price of gas owirg to the fall in the value of 
residuals, anything that could be done to recoup the loss sustained on this 
account was most valuable. The sulphate plant which had been put up at 
the Stafford Gas-Works was the first of the kind fixed in England, and conse- 
quently there was some little difficulty with it at the commencement ; but 
it was now working very satisfactorily. Already the Gas Department 
had been honoured with visits from various bodies to inspect the plant ; 
and it was found that the sulphate manufactured—[{a specimen of 
which was placed on the table for the inspection of the members of 
the Council}—was about as perfect in colour and quality as could be. 
Alderman Goodall said he considered that the Gas Committee and the Gas 
Manager (Mr. J. Ferguson Bell) were deserving of the special thanks of the 
Council, in consideration of their having carried out with such success the 
installation of a new system which had brought so largea gain to the town. 
He proposed a vote of thanks accordingly. Mr. Greatrex seconded the 

roposition, and it was agreed to. Alderman Dudley, in replying, said he 
elt deeply grateful to the Council for the sanction given to the kind] 
words of Alderman Goodall and Mr. Greatrex. He, however, disclaim 
any right on the part of himself or of the Gas Committee to praise for 
what had been done. All the responsibility had fallen on the Gas Mana- 
ger; and all the energy, talent, and time which the installation of the 
plant required had been devoted to it by Mr. Bell. He (Alderman Dudley) 
was grateful to the Council for recognizing Mr. Bell's assiduity. 





Gas Arrairs aT OLpHAM.—The monthly meeting of the Oldham Corpo- 
ration Gas Committee was held on Wednesday last. The difficulty of 
disposing of the ammoniacal liquor was commented upon ; and the Chair- 
man (Alderman Buckley) said that before long they would have to con- 
sider the question of manufacturing sulphate of ammonia. The Mayor 
(Mr. J. W. Redcliffe) asked if they had the power. The Chairman said 
they had, but they had not power to distil the tar. The Mayor remarked 
that the Rochdale people continued to say it paid them better to manufac- 
ture sulphate than to sell the liquor. One reason was that they could stock 
the salt when they were unable to dispose of it, while they could not store 
the liquor. The Chairman said they had been this year just in the posi- 
tion they had described in their evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. They had not been able to get rid of their liquor as they ought ; 
and if this state of things had continued they would have had to stop, and 
the town would have been in darkness. Mr. H. Andrew, the Superinten- 
dent of the Gas Department, was asked to report on the subject as soon as 

ssible. Some discussion took place on the advance in the salary of Mr. 

we, the Manager of the Hollinwood works, noticed in the Journat a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Eckersley said the increase would amount to £20 a year, 
and the resolution was a breach of one of the Standing Orders of the 
Council. The Town Clerk said the salary was not increased by this 
amount. Mr. Eckersley said Mr. Lowe was to have house-rent free, and 
he looked upon that as practically an advance of the amount he named. 
The Chairman said that since he entered the service of the Corporation 
Mr. Lowe had superintended the erection of works to the value of £55,000, 
during which they had — one penny to a clerk of works or to a pro- 
fessional engineer. Then Mr. Lowe had to work seven days in the week, 
and had to go through the works late at night. He never had a Sunda 
that he could call his own. He had been a long and faithful servant; an 
if they could not recognize a person’s services, under these circumstances, 
by adding a few shillings a week to his salary, all he said was that the 
did not deserve to have any good servants. The works in Mr. Lowe's 
charge had doubled since 1874. The resolution of the previous meeting 
was then affirmed. 


* A description of the plant here referred to appeared in the JouRNAL for Dec. 8, 
1885 (p. 1011); and its completion at Stafford, with certain improvements intro- 
= by Mr, Henry Simon, of Manchester, was notified in our issue for Nov. 2 
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THE REGULATION OF WATER COMPANIES’ POWERS. 

The Bill introduced into the House of Commons on Monday last week, 
| Mr. Forrest Fulton, “ to limit the powers of the water companies to cut 
off the tenant’s water where the rate is paid by the landlord,” was issued 
last Friday. It is very short—consisting of only five clauses. The short 
title is * The Water Companies’ (Regulation of Powers) Act, 1887;” and 
the Act is not to extend to Scotland or Ireland. It is to apply to “every 
water company which is a trading company supplying water for profit, and 
to which any of the provisions of the Water-Worke Clauses Act, 1847, have 
been or shall be made applicable by any Special Act or Provisional Order 
confirmed by Parliament;” and every such Special Act and Provisional 
Order is to be deemed to be ennntel ty the Act, and be construed accord- 
ingly. The fourth clause of the Bill specifies that “‘ where the owner and 
not the occupier is liable by law or by agreement with the water company 
to the payment of the water-rate in respect of any dwelling-house or part 
of a dwelling-house occupied as a separate tenement, no water company 
shall cut off the water supply for non-payment of the water-rate ; but such 
water-rate, without ——, to the other remedies of the company for 
enforcing payment thereof from such owner, shall, together with interest 
thereon at the rate of five pounds per centum per annum, computed from 
the expiration of one month from the time when the same has been claimed 
by the company until receipt thereof by the company, be a charge on such 
dwelling-house in priority to all other charges affecting the premises ; and 
(without prejudice to such charge) the amount may be recovered, with the 
costs incurred, from the owner or from the occupier for the time being in 
the same manner as water-rates may by law be recovered: Provided always, 
that proceedings shall not be taken against the occupier until notice shall 
have been given to him to pay the amount due for water-rate out of the 
rent then due, or that may next become due from him, and he shall have 
omitted so to pay such water-rate ; and provided also that no greater sum 
shall be recovered from any such occupier than the amount of rent owing 
by him, and that every such occupier shall be entitled to deduct from the 
rent payable by him the sum so recovered from him or which he shall have 
paid on demand.” By the fifth clause any company cutting off a supply in 
contravention of the Act is made liable to a penalty not exceeding £5 for 
each day during which the water shall remain cut off; the penalty to be 
recoverable summarily from the company by, and shall be paid to, the 
person aggrieved. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue Loss in THE WATER DEPARTMENT. 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman Martineau) in the chair—the — of the Water Com- 
mittee, an abstract of which was given in the JournNnaL last week, was 
presented by Alderman Avery. 

Mr. SHammMon moved—‘ That the recommendation contained in the 
report of the Water Committee that the net accumulated losses of the 
Water Department on income and expenditure account for the years 
1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886, amounting collectively to the sum of 
£18,108 18s. 9d., shall be deducted from the reserve fund, thereby 
reducing such fund from its present amount—£50,000—to the sum of 
£31,892, be, and is hereby approved, and that the Water Committee be 
and is hereby instructed to make such reduction accordingly.” He re- 
gretted that there was some slight difference of opinion in reference to 
the carrying out of this resolution; and consequently the Chairman of 
the Committee (Alderman Avery) had not seen his way to move it. The 
majority of the members of the Committee felt that to continue to say 
they had a reserve fund of £50,000, when it really amounted to £31,000, 
and when it was likely to be in some measnre further reduced, was 
scarcely right. It was true that, if they reduced it to £31,000, they would 
no longer able to hand over £2000 to the borough rate; but this meant 
only jd. in the pound. On the other hand, he did not see his way to 
concur in raising the water-rates. In 1884 the amount of loss was £8940. 
But it was diminished to £7642 in 1885, and £5468 in 1886; and he had no 
doubt that an end would shortly be put to these accumulated losses. 

Mr. Fatiows seconded the motion. 

Alderman Avery said that for the first time during a number of years it 
was his misfortune to be in conflict with the views of the majority of the 
Water Committee. He believed, however, that every member of the Com- 
mittee was so conscious of how much could be said on both sides of the 

uestion that there would be a cheerful and cordial acquiescence in the 
Doclsion of the Council, whatever it might be. Sound finance, equity, 
justice, and the principles of a sound policy required that the reserve fund 
should remain intact, and that the revenue account, if need be, should 
bear its own burdens ; and this, in his opinion, it was very well capable of 
doing. The formation of the fund itself was absolutely optional, if the 
Council so thought fit. The Council had adopted the fund, and accord- 
ingly had built it up to its present amount. He asked the Council to con- 
sider what the effect would be if the reserve fund was either seriously 
impaired in amount or altogether obliterated. The reserve fund was 
formed for the purpose of meeting any danger that might arise through 
the bursting of a main or a reservoir, or the breaking down to any extent 
of the engine power, or any other danger to which all great commercial 
undertakings were liable. Birmingham had already incurred a responsi- 
bility equal to a couple of millions sterling; and Birmingham was asked to 
deprive itself voluntarily of the source of safety and power which the 
statute had given it to protect itself by reason of its reserve fund. He did 
not think anything was likely to happen. All possible precautions were 
taken in every direction; and there was no immediate certainty or pro- 
spect of danger. No one expected his house would be set on fire; but, 
although there was no expectation, did not a prudent man year by 
year take out a policy of insurance? This reserve fund was in the nature 
of a policy of insurance, and was to be used for any extraordinary claim 
or demand which might at avy time arise against the Corporation in 
respect to the water undertaking. This, he believed, was a sound and 
equitable rule. It did harm to no one, and it was in accordance with the 
statute; and he thought it would be most unwise if the Council deprived 
itself of the protection of the statute. A question arose concerning the 
deficiency ; but this did not affect the broad issue of the soundness of the 
finances of the water undertaking. There was an accumulated loss of 
£1000 ; and this deficiency, he contended, should be taken from the revenue 
account for the time being. The whole history of the water undertaking 
showed that, one year with another, there was a steady increase ; and there- 
fore there was nothing to occasion uneasiness, or make one doubt that the 
resources of the Department were equal to the strain to which they might 
be put. If they did not recover themselves, the alternative would be to 
increase the water-rents. This was the legitimate course to pursue when 
the time arrived; but he did not think the time would arrive. Since 1881 
the Corporation had reduced the water charges by about £28,000; and to 
increase the rents £6000 a year would more than re-establish the equi- 
librium. But in his opinion there was little cause to think there would be 
any necessity to make the increase. At all events, at present he should 
protest against any advance of the water-rents. Let the consumers enjoy 
with undiminished force the benefits they had received. If it ever became 
necessary to increase the rents, then they must do it; but he was hopeful 











that the time would never arrive. In conclusion, he moved, as an ameng. 
ment—‘ That the part of the report relating to the reserve fund be not 
approved ; but that such reserve fund shall for the present remain gt its 
f it amount, in order to meet any extraordinary claim or demand that ma 
possibly arise in connection with the water undertaking.” y 

Alderman Manton seconded the amendment, saying that to fritter awa 
the reserve fund would be a great mistake. If the present income roan 
unequal to the expenditure, it was the duty of the Committee to recom. 
mend an increase of the water-rates. 

Mr. Brinstey asked what the £50,000 had been accumulated for, He 
apprehended that it was for the purpose of falling back upon when, as now 
the undertaking was not prospering and a yearly loss ensued. . 

Mr. SHammon, in reply, said he did not believe it was a proper way 
of doing business to carry on this loss account; and he entirely agreed with 
Mr. Brinsley that the reserve fund should be drawn upon for making good 
the deficiency which had occurred. He did not understand Alderman 
Avery’s position. They might say they had a reserve fund of £50,000; but 
if it was mortgaged to the extent of £25,000 or £30,000, the remark was 
misleading. 

The amendment was then put, and carried by 34 votes to 5. 

Alderman Avery then moved the approval of the report, with the eXcep. 
tion of that part relating to the reserve fund. 

Mr. Fattows seconded the motion. 

Alderman Powe. Wi.u1Mms, M.P., moved, as a rider— That the report 
of the Water Committee be approved with the exception of that part relat. 
ing to the reserve fund; and that the Committee be requested to bring y 
at an early meeting of the Council a report showing what, in their opinion, 
would be the most suitable and convenient revision of the water rents and 
charges, with a view to extinguishing the present annuai loss incurred 
the Water Department, and of furnishing that Department with a sufficient 
income hereafter, and such report to show what the probable net result of 
such revision would be on the revenue of the Department.” He said it 
appeared from the report of the Committee that the amount to the debit of 
the profit and loss account was very much what he stated it to be at the 
last meeting of the Council—viz., about £20,000. The question he wanted 
to put to the Council was how long this state of things was to continue; 
ot he seriously put it whether the time had not come toend it. Heasked, 
Was it businesslike to go on losing money from year to year in that some. 
what severefashion? Hedid not wish in any way to reflect on the manage. 
ment of the Water Committee; but it was perfectly certain that if, at the 
time the reductions in the water-rents were sanctioned by the Council, it 
had been thought that these reductions would have landed them in the 

resent deficiency, they would never have sanctioned them—nor, indeed, 
Nid he think the Committee would have suggested that they should have 
been made. He suspected that the deficit arose from circumstances over 
which the Committee and the Council had no control. Since 1881 most 
important decisions of the Courts of Law had been given; and there was 
no doubt that what was supposed to be the net annual value at the time 
of the first reduction of the water-rates in 1881 had since proved to be 
inaccurate, and that a lower amount of assessment for water pur- 

oses had been determined upon by such cases as that of Mr. Dobbs, 

f this was the case, the Water Department were levying charges 
on a reduced assessment—an assessment reduced by no fault of their 
own. He was inclined to think that the Committee had for some years 
come to the Council with accounts which really had not disclosed the net 
result of their proceedings, inasmuch as they had not put in the accounts 
charges which they, in his opinion, ought fairly to show. For instance, 
the Drainage Board made an annual contribution in relief of the salaries 
of the Town Clerk, the Borough Surveyor, and the Borough Treasurer, for 
the simple reason that it was thought to be unfair that a outside the 
borough should have the advantage of the services of these gentlemen 
without making some contribution towards their salaries. The Water 
Department should surely make some such contribution. As it was, they 


- were not only supplying people outside the borough with water at less than 


it cost them to deliver, but were also giving them the benefit of all the 
anxiety and all the labour of the Committee. Before they could say what 
the net cost of carrying on the operations of the Water Department in any 
year had been, they ought to charge the revenue, not with the paltry sum 
of £2000, but with a sum which would be equivalent to something likes 
1d. rate, or £7000. The Department ought not to be worked with a view 
to a profit. Water ought to be supplied as cheaply as possible. But it 
could not be delivered as cheaply as at present; and if the proper charges 
were not placed on it, the annual loss, instead of being about £4000 or 
£5000 a year, would be something closely approaching £8000 or £10,000. 
On these grounds, he thought the time had come when the charges for 
water ought to be reconsidered. They could not afford to wait ten years 
for the accounts to be brought to an equilibrium, and all the time be 
delivering water outside the borough at less than cost price. They must 
look after themselves. Without reflecting on the Committee in the least, 
he said that the steps they took in 1881 and in 1883 had manifestly proved 
ill-advised; and it was the duty of the Council to look into the matter, 
and see whether some revision was not already called for. 

Mr. CuayTon seconded the amendment. s 

The Mayor said he should be very sorry if the amendment were carried, 
as it would be a direct blow to the long-established and approved policy of 
the Committee. If the amendment meant anything, it meant something 
which would bring about an increased charge to the water consumer. The 
Water Department was beginning to show its old elasticity. If they left it 
alone they might very well look to having during 1887 a diminution of loss 
of a great deal more than the £2000 which they gained on the preceding 

ear; and in a very short time they would come to a balancing poivt. 
When the Department righted again, he should be very willing to take into 
consideration the question of a contribution to the working expenses. 

Alderman Avery thought the adoption of the amendment would mean, 
in the plainest manner, a deep distrust of the whole policy of the Com- 
mittee ; and he should oppose it in the most resolute manner, as some- 
thing full of difficulty and trouble, and utterly useless for accomplishing 
any good purpose. Judging from past experience, and considering that the 
loss had gone from £8900 to £7600, and last year to £5400, he thought that 
about two years would establish the equilibrium, He must say that he 
never anticipated the loss that had taken place; and he attributed it to the 
condition of commercial affairs. He did not think there was a member 0 
the Committee who would vote for increasing the charges. If the views 
which he had expressed should be mistaken, the Committee would not 
wait to be inpetied, but would take action themselves when the time 
arrived. It certainly, however, had not yet arrived ; and he did not think 
it would come. The decision of the Courts of Law had not affected the 
ee The charges made at the present time were £15,000 below the legal 

ecisions ; so that there was this margin whenever the Council thought 
fit to exercise it. He hoped the rider would not be added. 

Alderman Wits said the object he had in view had probably been 
met by the discussion; and he would, with the consent of the seconder, 
withdraw the amendment. . 

The motion for the approval of the report, with the exception of the 
part relating to the reserve fund, was then put and carried. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsureu, Saturday. 

Tue interest which has centred round the Edinburgh Gas Se of 
Jate has shifted this week from legislation to litigation. The appeal of the 
Company against the decision of the Magistrates of Leith,* though not 
raising a large question monetarily, is important in this respect—that if it 
js successful it will change the mode of assessing gas-works throughout 
Scotland ; and, it is almost needless to add, the change will be generally in 
favour of the rates, and to the disadvantage of the proprietors of the 
works. But judging from the reception which was accorded by their 
Lordships to the pleadings for the Magistrates, I do not expect a depar- 
ture from the existing ractice. : 

The proceedings at Westminster on Thursday in connection with the 
Edinburgh Gas Com any’s Bill resulted, as I expected, in favour of the 
Company. It is difficult to conceive how the a were so ill- 
advised as to lodge such miserable objections. ad they cast their 
memory back only a few years, they must have been aware that on the 
jast occasion when they themselves applied to Parliament, they were guilty 
of much more serious delinquencies than — that they averred against 
the Gas Company, and yet the Examiner allowed their Bill—the Pow- 
purn Sewage Scheme—to pass. Locally, the most interesting item in con- 
nection with the Gas Company’s Bill is that on Monday the Town Council 
Committee, after a sitting of several hours, directed the Town Clerk to 
prepare a petition to Parliament against the measure. 

The Peterhead Gas Commission met on Monday, and received a report 
from Mr. M‘Kay, the Gas Manager, to the effect that the alterations and 
additions resolved upon last year have now been completed, and are giving 
satisfaction. The contract price was £840; but the actual expenditure 
has been £895 7s. 2d. In his opinion, the work might have been done for 
£946 7s. 2d., had the contracts regarding the gasholders, purifiers, and 
condensers been let to different contractors; but the Committee thought 
that a saving would be effected if they had to deal with one contractor 
only. Messrs. Henry Balfour and Co., of Leven, obtained the contract. 
Adding the expenditure upon drainage and a new steelyard, the extra- 
ordinary outlay for the year was £1049 7s. 2d., of which £513 16s. 7d. was 

to capital account, and £535 10s. 7d. to revenue account. 

Mr, Alexander Cook, jun., who recently resigned from the Aberdeen 
Town Council under circumstances which are very well known, has com- 
municated to the gentlemen who waited upon him last week with a request 
that he would reconsider his decision and return to the Council, that he is 
thoroughly convinced that the step he took is a right one, and no considera- 
tion can alter his decision as matters now stand. 

The Commercial Bank, who are at present the proprietors of the King- 
horn Gas- Works, have withdrawn the;notice served upon the consumers in 
December, that after the 1st of February the price of gas would be 
advanced from 5s. to 10s. per 1000 cubic feet. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Bailie Gray, one of the Glasgow Magistrates, has given notice in the 
Town Council of a somewhat novel scheme for the celebration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. There is in Glasgow a Free Library, which was esta- 
blished some years ago by the will of a deceased tobacco manufacturer, by 
name Stephen Mitchell, after whom the library is named. The amount of 
money left for the purpose of founding the Library was some £70,000 or 
£80,000; and by the terms of the will it is exclusively a consulting library, 
none of the books being lent out. Hitherto the Glasgow ratepayers have 
been unwilling to adopt the Free Libraries Act, because this would involve 
an additional tax. Bailie Gray seems to think that he has hit upon a 
method of making the library a more popular institution, in the hope that 
the ratepayers may eventually agree to the adoption of the Act just named. 
In the first instance, he wants to secure better premises for the library, 
which may cost £25,000; and his notice of motion involves the vote of a 
sum of £10,000 by the Town Council—£5000 being from the Gas Trust 
funds. But this sum of £10,000 is only to be available on the condition 
that the sum of £15,000 is obtained by public subscription amongst the 
citizens. I mention this matter for the purpose of noticing the fact that 
itis proposed to dip once more into the funds of the Gas Department. The 
consideration of the motion will come up at the next monthly meeting of 
the Council. 

In last week’s ‘‘ Notes,” I referred to the fact that Mr. T. Fletcher, of 
Warrington, and the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee were at logger- 
heads on the question of an alleged infringement of one of Mr. Fletcher’s 
patents. On Tuesday of this week, a special meeting of the Gas Com- 
mittee was held, for the further consideration of the matter as embodied 
in the minutes of the Committee on Gas-Stoves, &c. It was agreed to 
defend the threatened action-at-law at the instance of Mr. Fletcher; only 
one member dissenting. 

I also alluded in last week’s “ Notes” to the report that the Glasgow 
Town Clerk was not satisfied as to the legality of the policy of instituting 
the Gas-Stove Department, which has, during the last twenty months or 
80, been such a (een success. It is now stated, however, that he 
sees “ the error of his ways,” and has become quite reconciled to the action 
of the Committee. 

The monthly report of the Gas Committee of the Kilmarnock Town 
Council, submitted on Wednesday last, states that various tenders had 
been received for the sulphate of ammonia made at the works, and that the 
tender of a Glasgow firm at £10 17s. 6d. per ton had been accepted. 

On Monday afternoon, deputations from the Denny Gas Consumers’ 
Company and the Burgh Commissioners met at the gas-works, and com- 
pleted the transfer of the undertaking to the burgh. The agent in the 
transfer, Mr. J. Archibald, of Stirling, acting for both parties, read over 
the note of agreement of transfer, which was duly signed, on behalf of 
the respective parties. Mr. J. Edgar, as representing the Gas Company, 
24 complimentary speech, consigned the care of the undertaking to Pro- 
vost Shanks and his brother Commissioners. The Provost replied, and 
said he felt fully impressed that the acquirement of the works of the Denn 
Gas Consumers’ Company by the burgh would be beneficial to all concerned, 
hotwithstanding the reports set afloat by persons indifferently informed 
on the subject, and the electric light scare. After some remarks by other 
Speakers, the company separated. The purchase price of the works was 
£5500. The works are henceforth to be under the immediate control of 
Provost Shanks (Convener) and four of his fellow-Commissioners; and the 
officials are: Mr. J. Archibald, Secretary ; Mr. A. R. Cousland, Treasurer 
and Collector; and Mr. J. P. Scott, Manager. 

the report of the Moffat Gas Company for the past year, which was 
submitted to the annual meeting of the shareholders yesterday, it was 
sated that the balance available for dividends was only £246 15s. 3d. The 
= that the balance was smaller than in former years was accounted for 
y the increased price of first-class cannels, by a slight diminution in the 
consumption of gas, and by the decrease in the amount received for the 
residual products. The consumption of gas during the past year was 





* A report of the éase is given on p. 249.—Eb. J. G. L. 





4,708,550 cubic feet, or about 140,000 feet less than in the preceding year. 
On the guaranteed shares the Directors recommended a dividend of 5 per 
cent., and on the ordinary shares 6 per cent., with 2 per cent. bonus. The 
report was adopted. 
ast Monday evening the Kilsyth Burgh Commissioners sat as the 
Gas Commission, and the first item of business was the election of a 
Committee of Management. Ex-Provost White—who has for a long time 
been of opinion that there has been a great waste of Ar: within the area 
of supply, which he puts at some 30 per cent.—moved that Mr. Wilson, 
Gas Engineer, of Coatbridge, or some other competent engineer, should be 
consulted as to the best method of reducing the percentage of waste. In the 
interests of the consumers it was their duty, he said, to have the matter 
attended to; and the only way in which it could be satisfactorily done 
would be to get a neutral man to report on what was really requisite. Mr. 
Brown, who was formerly interested in the works, was afraid that Mr. 
Wilson would not be able to help them very much, if he confined himself 
to the inside of the works ; but if he was to direct his attention to the out- 
side of the works, he (Mr. Brown) would second the motion. Mr. White 
remarked that he did not know where the loss might be; but they could 
get an engineer to say where he thought the loss was. The Manager gave 
is opinion on the subject. He said that no one could reduce the loss ; 
but an increase in the consumption of gas would doit. He could show 
them a large extent of pipe on which there were few consumers ; and there 
they would find a great amount of waste. If the consumption were 
doubled, the loss which occurred by condensation would be reduced by 
one-half. Some further remarks were made by Mr. Brown and Mr. White, 
after which the motion was agreed to. 

During the past week, the Glasgow pig-iron market has been somewhat 
irregular ; Scotch warrants fluctuating in price between 45s., which was 
paid on Monday, and 43s. 114d., which was accepted on Wednesday ; while 
the closing quotation yesterday afternoon was 44s. 44d. cash per ton. 
Hematite warrants also fluctuated considerably in price; but Cleveland 
warrants have been steadier. All the Scotch special brands have given 
way considerably in value. 

he general conditions attending the Scotch coal trade have, for the 
_ week, been deranged by the action of the miners taking “ holidays.” 
he advance of wages has been given at a few more collieries ; but, gener- 
ally speaking, the coal-masters of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire still decline 
to accede to the demandsof the miners. In a few cases where the advance 
has been given, orders have been booked for all classes of coal and dross at 
prices mngng from 1s. to 1s.6d. per ton at the pit above those ruling quite 
recently. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiverPoot, Feb. 5. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market, which has been stagnant during 
the greater part of the week, closes with a steadier feeling; and it becomes 
evident that when once the depression generally experienced in consequence 
of war scares is removed, an improvement must take place. There is a better 
inquiry for near parcels; and although the limits are in many cases im- 
practicable, they give sufficient proof of the probable requirements. As it 
is, the deliveries at Hamburg during January are about 1500 tons in excess 
of the same period last year. The quotations at the close are in the neigh- 
bourhood of £11 7s. 6d. Hull, and £11 5s. Liverpool; and the quantitues 
available are not large.——The nitrate market maintains its firmness. 


Lonpon, Feb. 5. 

Tar Products—This market has taken a decided turn for the better; 
and some of the more important products are much more buoyant. A 
better feeling exists in the minds of manufacturers ; and it is to be hoped 
that, in the face of the utter absence of stocks, they will not be caught at 
the present low prices, as the immediate future will undoubtedly see all pro- 
ducts much higherin value. Prices may be taken as follows :—Tar, 5s. to 8s. 
per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 1s. 11d. per gallon ; 
50 per cent., 1s. 9d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 6d. per gallon. Solvent 


aa tha, 1s. 04d. per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per 
gallon. Pitch, 11s. to 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. per gallon. Cresylic 
acid, ls. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., 


“A” quality, 74d. per unit; “ B” quality, 5d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—The week has been marked by a complete collapse 
in sulphate. The recent rapid advance has now been almost entirely lost. 
‘“ Bears ” seem to have got absolute control of the market ; and it is to be 
hoped that manufacturers will not lend themselves to their machinations. 
Prices must advance again in the course of a week or so. Present prices 
are as follows :—Sulphate of ammonia, £11 7s. 6d. to £11 12s. 6d. per ton. 
Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of Is. 6d. = 
degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 
per ton; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal 
ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





In a recent extension of their steel-works plant, the Consett Iron Com- 
pany have arranged that three large-sized boilers are to be so constructed 
as to enable them to be fired by gas when desired. 

Ir is in contemplation by the Municipality of Gijon—the present ship- 
ping port for the coals of the Asturias district—to raise a loan of £32,000, 
4 as to supply the place with good drinking water, which is much required 

ere. 

Tue annual supper of the officials and workmen of the Walker and Walls- 
end Union Gas Company took place last Wednesday, when about 50 of the 
employés attended. The chair was occupied by Mr. Hugh M'‘Gillivray, the 
Company’s Manager; Mr. T. Smith, the cashier, being in the vice-chair. 
A very pleasant evening was spent. 

Tae attention of some of the gas and water companies in the North of 
England is being directed to the enormous sums paid for local rating, 
ond to the fact that some rates are made in a manner far from legal. For 
instance, in one large town the schools have been excepted from being 
rated until just now. It is by no means improbable that some of the rates 
may be contested, unless there should be a disposition to deal more fairly 
with the great companies paying a large portion of the rates. 

Tue Halifax Town Council have decided to grant “reasonable facilities " 
to any electric light company willing to putidown plant for lighting any 
portion of the borough with electric light. The decision of the Cor- 

ration was based on the recommendation of a Committee which, accord- 
ing to the Mayor (Alderman Horsfall), was appointed to consider whether 
it is desirable that the electric light shall be introduced into Halifax under 
corporate control. They have visited several places in the neighbourhood, 
and have had various offers from electric light companies. Some of these 
have a businesslike look about them; others are “generous to a fault.” 
Those who mean business are ready to put down plant and sell it to the 
Corporation; while the generous companies profess themselves ready tc 
light up part of the town at their own cost. The intention of the resolu- 
tion is to give the Committee “ power to treat” with the applicants; but 
the Corporation are not to be committed to any company or any scheme 
without its sanction. The result remains to be seen. 
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EXTENSION oF STOREAGE AT THE BURNLEY Gas-Works.—The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Burnley Corporation have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Clayton, Son, and Co., Limited, of Hunslet, for the erection of an addi- 
tional holder at Stonyholme. 

Tue Dartincton Gas-Worxs Inqurry.—It was expected that the repori 
of the Umpire in this matter, to which reference was made last week, 
would have been brought before the Town Council last Thursday; but 
it was not. It is to be printed and circulated among the members first. 
It is not expected to give much definite expression. 

SpanisH Provincia, Gas anp Licutine Company, Limrrep.—This Com- 
pany has just been registered with a capital of £50,000, in 12,500 shares of 
£4 each, to acquire municipal and other concessions and privileges for the 
lighting of towns, and generally to supply gas, oil, and other illuminants 
for public and private use, in the kingdom of Spain and elsewhere. 

Mattock anp District Gas Company, Liwirep.—This Company has 
been registered with a capital of £17,000, in 1700 shares of £10 each (of 
which 500 shares may be preferential), for the purpose of acquiring certain 
lands in the parish of Matlock, Derby, and the goodwill tiereof, and the 
rights and appurtenances now worked by the trustee under a will. 


Crry or Curetr WaTer-Works Company, Lumrtep.—This Company has 
been registered with a capital of £80,000, in 16,000 shares of £5 each, to 
acquire a concessionary right already granted by the Municipality of Chieti 
of the privilege of supplying the town of Chieti and the neighbourhood 
thereof, in Italy, with water, and to carry on the business of a water-works 
company in all its branches. 

Tue BristoL WINE AND BEER TRADE AND THE NEW WATER CoMPANy.— 
The Bristol and District Beer and Wine Trade Protection Association had 
a meeting last Wednesday to consider their position under the terms pro- 
posed to be charged by the Company now being formed to carry out a com- 
peting scheme of water supply in Bristol. The President (Mr. E.B. Wood) 

ointed out that not only would the water of the new Company be better 

or brewing purposes than that at present supplied, but the price would be 
more reasonable. It was unanimously resolved to support the new Com- 
pany; and 20 guineas were voted from the funds to assist them. 


Pustic Licutine or Liverpoot.—At the meeting of the Liverpool City 
Council last Tuesday, the Watch Committee reported recommending the 
levying of a lighting rate this year of 33d. per pound of rental—id. advance 
over last year’s rate. This was objected to; but a motion to fix the rate at 
34d. was lost by 27 votes to 17. An attempt was then made to get a rate of 
38d. passed ; but this was defeated by 28 votes to 16, and the original pro- 
posal was then carried. A recommendation that the number of hours per 
annum during which the public lamps are to be lighted be increased from 
8620 to 8808 was also adopted. 

SaLEs or SHaREs.—At a recent sale by auction of some shares in the 
Sevenoaks Gas Company, the following prices were realized :—Five £10 
fully paid “A” shares, £21 10s. per share; five do., £22 per share; five 
do., £21 15s. per share; five £10 fully-paid “B ” shares (first issue) £14 15s. 
per share; five £10 “ B” shares (second issue) on which £8 has been paid, 
£12 per share; fifteen do., £11 15s. per share; seven do., £11 10s. per 
share. On the same occasion five £100 debentures (5 per cent.) fetched 
from £113 10s. to £117 10s. each.— Last Tuesday, 14 shares of £5 each 
(paying 7 per cent.) in the Worksop Gaslight and Coke Company were sold 
by auction, realizing £7 15s. per share. 

PiymouTH Corporation Bitu.—At the meeting of the Plymouth Town 
Council last Wednesday, a resolution was passed confirming the proceed- 
ings of the Corporation in connection with the promotion of a Bill to 
enable them, amongst other things, to construct a reservoir at the Head 
Weir, to which frequent reference has been made in the JouRNAL. One 
pry rt cane so against the Bill, which he said would involve a waste 
of £30,000 or £40,000 ; and he expressed the hope that it would be aes, 
as the inhabitants of Plymouth would, he contended, be gainers by its 
rejection. When, however, it came to the vote, this gentleman did not find 
anyone to side with him. 

THE Opposition To THE BLYTH AND CowPENn Gas Bruu.—Last Friday the 
Joint Committee of the Blyth and Cowpen Local Board held a meeting to 
consider the replies of the Blyth Gas Company’s Directors to the objec- 
tions of the Joint Board to the Gas Bill now before Parliament. The 
Directors have declined to accede to the request of the Joint Committee in 
reference to the price of gas and the privilege of purchasing the works. 
The only points upon which the Company have given way are those 
relating to pressure and additional illuminating power. The Committee 
resolved to take immediate steps to urge their objections to the Bill, and a 
public meeting is to be called at once by the Local Board. 

DorcuesterR Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company, at the 
meeting of shareholders to-day (Tuesday) will report that, although taking 
the whole year together there has been a substantial increase in the con- 
sumption of gas, there nevertheless has not been such an increase as they 
have been accustomed to meet with for several years past; and that there 
was no improvement last half year in the value of residual products. The 
Directors, however, have succeeded in disposing of theirs, but at a very 
low rate. Since the end of 1886, the increase in the consumption of gas 
has taken a favourable turn. A dividend at the rate of 11 per cent. per 
annum (free of income-tax) is recommended for the ordinary shares, and 
6 per cent. on the preference shares. 

Tue Cost or THE VyRNwy WATER Scueme.—In accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Liverpool Town Council, the Water Committee have issued a 
return of the expenditure in connection with the Vyrnwy water-works for 
the three months ending Dec. 31, 1886. "The amount expended in the pur- 
chase of the land and easements (including costs), and compensation, is 
£252,740. There has been spent for the three months ending the 31st of 
December on the Llanwddyn embankment works, and works in connection 
with the reservoir, £21,090—making the net total £412,674; on the Llan- 
wddyn quarry, £7447—total, £154,330; and on the aqueduct, £14,229— 
total £680,784, The grand total spent in connection with the Vyrnwy 
works up to Dec. 31 is £1,500,259 13s. 


Tae Nortuern Coat Trape.—There is not as yet any sign of a termi- 
nation of the strike in the Northumbrian coal-field, but rather more irri- 
tation amongst the men, who seem angry at the suggestion from 
“outsiders” that their wages should be reduced by 10 per cent. One 
settlement has been arrived at amongst what are called the “ soft-coal 
collieries ” which will not thus be stopped; butit is feared that some of 
the others will be closed when the notices expire at the end of this week. 
But the funds of the union are being so sharply drawn upon that it is 
likely that there will be a speedy termination, as before a fortnight is over 
the funds will be exhausted, unless there should be some change. Mean- 
time the Durham coal-owners are benefiting by the strike, for the bulk of 
the trade has gone to them; and to many it is most acceptable at this, 
which is one of the dullest seasons of the year. There is a good demand 
for gas coal; but the bulk of what is shipped is on old contracts, and the 

rice is low—about 6s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne being the current rate 

or coal now, though there are collieries asking 6d. or 9d. more. 








Tue Lettine or Gas-Stoves oN Hire aT Bextrast.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Belfast Town Council on Monday last week, the Gag Com. 
mittee reported (as has been noticed in previous issues) that the warehousg 
for the sale and hire of gas-stoves was opened on the 24th ult. In connes. 
tion therewith, a series of lectures on gas cooking by Mrs. Thwaites, of 
Liverpool, was commenced. The attendance of ladies at these lectures 
was very large and representative; and the growing interest manifesteg 
promises to make the undertaking a marked success. The Committee hayg 
appointed Mr. George E. Corry Manager of the warehouse ; and the hiring. 
out of the stoves has already been going on satisfactorily. 


Tue WoRCESTER CORPORATION AND THE GAs Company.—At the meetin 
of the Watch and Lighting Committee of the Worcester Corporation helj 
last Friday, under the presidency of the Mayor (Alderman Holland), the 
Town Clerk reported that the Council had resolved, under the altered gir. 
cumstances of the gas question, to refer back to the Committee the recom. 
mendation made some time ago that pgm should be made to the 
Quarter Sessions for the appointment of an accountant to investigate the 
Gas Company’s accounts, with a view to a reduction in the price of gas, 
On the proposition of Mr. Firkins, seconded by Mr. Downes, the matter 
was referred to the Gas Sub-Committee; the Mayor expressing the hope 
that, after the satisfactory arrangement made with the Company, the que. 
tion would be allowed to drop. 


Tue Testine or Coventry Gas.—At the meeting of the Coventry City 
Council last Tuesday the Gas Committee reported, in reference to 4 
matter which had been previously under discussion (see ante, pp. 31, 78), 
that there was a room at the Central Gas Office where the photometer now 
at Saint Mary’s Hall could be fitted up, and that if this was done the 
Manager would be able to make testings there once or twice a week, but 
that the cost of preparing the room and putting up the photometer would 
be about £10, which the Committee suggested should not be paid out of 
the gas revenue, but come out of the general district fund. The Com. 
mittee also reported that they had arranged with their Manager to test 
the gas at the premises of any consumer, on being requested, at a charge 
of £1 1s., the estimated cost, if the consumer would at his own expense fit 
up a suitable room for the purpose. The report was adopted. 


Tue BasINGsTOKE CoRPORATION AND THE Gas Company’s BiLu.—In con. 
sequence of the failure of the Basingstoke Corporation to place themselves 
in a position to oppose certain clauses in the Bill of the Basingstoke Gas 
Company, as reported in the Jounnat last week, a public meeting of rate. 

ayers and gas consumers, convened by the Mayor, was held in the Com 
Sama last Thursday evening, and a resolution was unanimously passed 
that strenuous opposition should be raised against the Bill, unless the 
Directors agreed before the following Tuesday (to-day) to meet a deputa- 
tion from the meeting, and consent to a compromise in relation to the 
clauses objected to, and the insertion of others beneficial to the town, A 
Committee was appointed to carry out the wishes of the meeting in the 
matter; and the Chairman (the Mayor) was requested to write to the 
Right Hon. G. Sclater-Booth, the member for the Basingstoke Division, 
requesting him to take the necessary steps to block the Bill in the House 
of Commons, 
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es 
grarrorD CoRnPoRATION WaTER Surriy.—At the meeting of the Stafford quality of the water; while the majority describe it as being of exceptional 
Town Council last Tuesday, the Water-Works Committee stated that the | purity. With these opinions by eminent experts and specialists before 
xpenditure so far on the Enson Moor Water-Works had been about | them, we agree with our Hampshire contemporary that “ the Portsmouth 
- . The contractor has constructed the permanent boring to a depth | public may fairly consider that the recent strictures were made somewhat 
of 160 feet from the bottom of the shaft, or 350 feet from the surface of the | recklessly in the heat of debate, and without a due examination of the 
und; leaving 150 feet more to be bored to meet the requirements of the | circumstances of the case.” 
Local Government Board. It was hoped this would be finished some time EXTENSION oF THE BricHouse Loca Boarp Gas-Works.—Last Friday, 
next week. . Mr, A. J. Taylor held an inquiry at Brighouse into an application made to 
[ue QUALITY OF THE PorTsMouTH WaTER.—According to a local paper, | the Local Government Board by the Brighouse Local Beard for permis- 
the Portsmouth Water Company have issued a formal manifesto in refuta- | sion to borrow £1500 for gas-stove purposes and £1250 for gas-works exten- 
tion of certain statements recently made in the Town Council and else- | sions. Amongst those present were Mr. H. Sugden (the Chairman of the 
where impugning the quality of the water supplied by them to the town. | Board), Mr. J. Parkinson (Gas Manager), and Mr. W. J. Chambers (Solici- 
It appears that during the prevalence of stormy weather a few weeks since | tor). The Inspector looked over the new additions and extensions, and 
the Portsmouth water became discoloured and turbid, and lost its usual | expressed his pleasure at the efficient state in which he found them. At 
sparkling appearance and pleasant flavour. This led to some discussion | the inquiry he remarked upon the absence of opposing ratepayers. The 
in the Town Council; in the course of which, notwithstandinganexplanation | application for power to borrow £1500 for gas-stove purposes was taken 
given by & member that the condition of things complained of was unavoid- | first. The Gas Manager said that 269 stoves were let out on hire, repre- 
able, and was only likely to occur once in @ dozen years, the Company | senting a net sum of £1031 taken from the current account; and it was 
were called upon to adopt measures for the filtration of the water at their | desired to borrow so as to pay back this sum. They had in stock stoves 
works at Havant, and to take other steps to maintain its purity. The | to the net value of £100. The charge to users was 10 per cent. It was 
Company contended that the ordinary safeguards which have hitherto | expected that the stoves would last ten years at least. The makers guaran- 
sufficed are sufficient now ; and they utterly deny that there is the slightest | teed them for twelve years. The loan was asked for ten years. In regard 
ground for the allegation that the water is impure or contaminated in any | to the other application, figures were given by the Gas Manager showing 
way. In support of this denial the Directors have published a number of | the increase in the consumption of gas for some years past; and he 
extracts from analyses and reports on the water from the Company’s | explained the works and extensions to which the money would be applied. 
springs, made at various periods by eminent analysts, including Dr. H. | The Inspector stated that he should recommend the Loot Government 
Medlock, Dr. A. H. Hassall, Dr. Letheby, Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, Professor | Board to sanction at once the application to borrow £1500 for 10 years and 
Wanklyn, and others. All these authorities are unanimous in praising the | £1950 for 30 years. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
Durinc THE Four WEEKS ENDED Fen. 1, 
xpense fit [From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drsprn, F.LC., F.C.S.] 
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SvuLPHURETTED HyproGEeNn.—None on any occasion. PREssSURE.—In excess on all occasions. 
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Note—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 
not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pressure between sunset 
and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., -_ § Can be made, when desired, 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, TIAL on their New Patent princi- 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, a rlightee eo ee 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. ] Vii slightest oscillation or varia- 
Appress ror TELEGRAMS, “ GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” UL alin tion i : 

The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals ——— wil ined 

at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all os Maker can do this. 
the Great International "ae ;' 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
C0., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 

GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 

Which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 
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GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e., &c. 
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Gwynne d: Co.'s New Cata- 
logue oa Testimonials on 
rethausting and other 
achinery,on application at 
the above Address. 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 
THE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Com 


pany, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 350,000 acres, and are held for a long term of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wa. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


IMMIs & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make only the best quality of 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie AnD Co, 63, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 

District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


ALEX WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILLBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 








ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 

attention to the above t, and request 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. : 

youn ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 

Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

No. 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 





ANTED, a situation as Assistant or 
WORKS FOREMAN. Scientifically trained as 
Engi and Chemist for six years and Draughtsman 
eight years. Used to Works routine, Carbonizing, Puri- 
fication, Testing, and General Repairs. 
Address No. 1474, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS, AND 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


WANTED. an engagement as Manager. 

The Advertiser has had a large and varied expe- 
rience (Home and Foreign) in the General Management, 
Construction, and Remodelling of Gas-Works, and the 
economical disposal of Resid Good Bookkeeper, 
Draughtsman, and Mechanical Engineer. Speaks 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. Satisfactory testi- 
monials and references. 

Address No. 1468, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet STrest, E.C. 


LONDON AGENCIES. 
GENTLEMAN, with excellent con- 
nection with Gas-Works for 16 years, and Central 

Offices in the City of London, is open to REPRESENT 
(with existing Agencies) good Firms for the Sale of 
CAST-IRON PIPES, COAL, GAS-TUBES, FIRE- 
CLAY RETORTS, and BRICKS. 

Address F. H. W., 60,QvuzEN Vicror1a STREET, E.C, 











FOREMAN WANTED. . 
WANTED, a Working Foreman in a 
medium-sized Gas-Works. Good cottage, fuel, 
and Li provided. 

Apply, giving experience, age, and copies of testi- 
monials, and stating wages required, to No. 1475, care of 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Ftexr Street, E.C. 

Jan. 27, 1887. 


DP PAUGHTSMAN, first-rate, wanted’ at 
the Reading Gas-Works. One used to the Con- 
struction of modern Gas-Works. Must be thoroughly 
good at Quantities, Estimates, Strains, Levelling, &c. 
Apply at once, stating age, qualifications, and salary 
required, with any other particulars, to Mr. Epwarp 
Baker, the Company’s Engineer, Gas- Works, READING. 
*,* Applications will be considered as confidential, 
if desired. 





ANTED, on Hire or to Purchase, a 
1-horse power “ OTTO” GAS-ENGINE. 
Full particulars to the BornouGH ENGINEER, 8, Katha- 
rine Street, Croypon. 








VERTICAL RETORTS. 
Histop’s Patent, No. 12,912, a.p. Sept. 29, 1884. 
IPHE Rights ‘of the’ above Patented 
System for the E ical Production of Gases, 
&c., with detailed drawings, are FOR SALE. 
Offers to be addressed to No. 1477, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLexeT Street, E.C. 








MILLOM LOCAL BOARD. 
PPENDERS are invited for the supply of 
1000 tons of GAS COAL, at such times and in 
such quantities as the Board require during Twelve 
months from the Ist of March prox. 

The Coal must be of best quality; and as free as 
possible from bats, pyrites, and dross. 

Full particulars of the Coal and Colliery, and an 
epitome of the working analysis to be given. 

The price per ton, delivered free at Millom Station, 
and (where — at the nearest.or most available 
port to the Colliery or Depét, to be stated. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be 
sent in to me not later than the 21st inst. 

W. T. Lawrence, Clerk to the Board. 

Millom, Feb. 5, 1887. 





TO GAS-METER MAKERS. 4 
PHE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Huddersfield are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for a STATION GAS-METER to pass 100,000 
cubic feet per hour. Particulars of what will be required 
Fn A had on application to the Manager at the Gas- 
orks. . 
Sealed tenders to be sent in not later than Monday, 
the 2ist inst., addressed to Mr. John Burgess, Gas- 
Works Office, Leeds Read, Huddersfield, endorsed 
“Tender for Station Gas-Meter.” 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Grorce B. NatpEr, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Huddersfield, Feb. 6, 1887, 





Gauges, &c., &c. 
*,* For Illustration of “ Wright’s Improved Station 
Governor,” see Page III. of Wrapper of last 
week’s issue. 


ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons, 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 








SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


£50,000 Five per Cent. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
STOCK of the above Company, 
PRESENTING AN INVESTMENT OF THE SOUNDEST 
DESCRIPTION. 


R. G. A. WILKINSON is instructed 

by the Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas 

Company to Sell by Auction, at the Mart, on Monday, 

Feb. 14, at Two precisely, in numerous Lots, £50,000 of 

Five per Cent. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK 
in the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

The district supplied by the Company comprises 
nearly the whole of the South of London from Wands- 
worth to Plumstead Marshes; and the demand has so 
much increased that the supply of gas has been nearly 
doubled within the last ten years. 

Particulars may be had of Frank Busu, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Company, 7094, Old Kent Road; of Messrs. 
Jounson, Bupp, and Jonnson, Solicitors, 20, Austin 
Friars; and of Mr. G. A. WiLkinson, Auctioneer and 
Land Agent, 7, Poultry, City. 








LEEDS CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


ENDERS required as below :— 


For turned and bored and other Pipes, Bends, 
Tees, Syphon Wells, and other irregular Pipes, 

For Brass Main-Cocks. 

For 24, 3, and 4 inch self-faced Bradford and Hali- 
fax Flags. 

For Craven or Derbyshire Lime. 

For Retort Mouthpieces, Stand-Pipes, Door-Frames, 
Special Bends, Tees, Flange-Pipes, &c. 

For —— Tubes, Sample Bundles of 3-inch 

ubes. 

To be sent addressed to the Stores Department, Gas- 
Works, Meadow Lane, not later than Saturday, the 
12th inst. 

Samples may be seen on application at the Stores 
Department aforesaid ; and forms of tender and speci- 
fication may also be had there, or of Mr. Lupton, at the 
Offices of the Gas Department, Municipal Buildings. 

Endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, will 
be received not later than Wednesday, the 16th inst.; 
and no tender will be considered except on the form 
provided. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 





ENDERS are required for the supply of 
‘LAMP-GOVERNORS—about 8 gross annually 
required. Price per Governor to be quoted, delivered at 
the Gas-Works, Leeds. 
Sample Governor to accompany each tender. 
Endorsed tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Department, Municipal Offices, Leeds, not later 
than Wednesday, the 16th inst. 


THE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 

poration solicit TENDERS for the supply of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, and 
FIRE-CLAY. 

Particulars as to quantity, together with forms of ten- 
der, may be obtained of Mr. Lupton, Gas Department, 
Municipal Offices, Leeds. 

Delivery of Retorts to commence as soon as possible 
after receipt of order; and one-half to be comp leted not 
later than the 80th of June next. The remainder to be 
delivered during the two following months in equal 
proportions. 

‘Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, Gas Department, 
Municipal Offices, Calverley Street, will be received not 
later than Wednesday, the 16th inst. 


ROSSENDALE UNION GAS COMPANY. 


TO ENGINEERS AND IRONFQUNDERS. $ 
HE Directors of the Rossendale Union 
Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the CAST-IRON COLUMNS, MAIN and SECOND- 
ARY GIRDERS, &c., and WROUGHT-IRON ROOFS, 
required in the erection of a PURIFYING-HOUSE. 
Also for four CAST-IRON PURIFIERS, 30 feet by 
25 feet, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Wood Sieves, Centre- 
Valve, Connections, and Lifting Apparatus. 

The drawings and specifications may be seen at the 
Company’s Office, Cloughfold, and at the Office of Mr. 
Thomas Newbigging, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, Man- 
chester, on and after the 5th inst. Copies of quantities 
and form of tender may be obtained from the latter on 
payment of one guinea. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Purifying-House, Contract 
No.2,” to be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
pany and delivered to me not later than Twelve o’clock 

oon on Thursday the 17th inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
James RILey, 
Secretary and Manager. 

Gas Office, Cloughfold, Feb, 1, 1887. 














——____ 
IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF Ion, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on applicatio: 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased, 
120 and 121, NewearTe Srreer, Lonxpox, E.G, 





BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
D W. 
MPANY, — 


co. 

N°? TICE is hereby given that the 

ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENE 
MEETING of the a of the above Com 
will be held at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Sten. 
in the City of London, on Friday, the 25th da ] 
February, 1887, at Half-past Twelve o’clock in the ales 
noon se to receive the Report of the Director, 
and the Accounts for the Half Year ended the Bist day 
of December last, to declare a Dividend, to elect Direc, 
tors and an Auditor in the place of those retiring b 
rotation; and to transact the General Business of th 
Car. P 

e Transfer Books will be closed from t 
the 25th of February, both inclusive. he 13th to 
By order po ha ge 
FRED Lass, Secre 
Offices: 80, Gracechurch Street, London, hary. 
Feb. 4, 1887. 





BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY, 
OTICE is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY HALF -YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company will be held at the Bell 
Hotel, Bromley, Kent, on Monday, the 28th of February 
inst., at Six o’clock precisely, to receive the Report 
of the Directors, the Balance - Sheet confirmed by 
the Auditors, to declare a Dividend, and for general 
business. 
The Transfer Books will be closed on the 15th day of 
February until after the Meeting. 
By order of the Board, 
GEoRGE H. OsBorn, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Offices at the Works, Bromley, Kent, 
Feb. 9, 1887. 





MITCHAM AND WIMBLEDON DISTRICT 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1867. 


N OTICE is hereby given that the 
FORTIETH ORDINARY HALF- YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of this Com. 
any will be held in the Board-Room, at the Works, 
itcham, in the county of Surrey, on Tuesday, the 
22nd day of February, 1887, at Three o’clock in the 
Afternoon precisely, to receive the Report of the Direc- 
tors, and a Statement of the Accounts for the Half 
Year ended the #lst day of December last, to declare 
a Dividend, to elect Directors and Auditor in place of 
those retiring by rotation, and for General Business. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 7th inst. 
until after the meeting. 
By order, 
BenJamin GREEN, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Mitcham, Surrey, 
Feb. 1, 4 





PADIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. 
Gas DEPARTMENT. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Board 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the pur- 
chase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
produced at their Gas-Works, for One year, commenc- 
ing March 25, 1887. 
Sealed tenders to be sent to the undersigned on or 
before Saturday, Feb. 26. 
J. R. Smiru, Clerk to the Board. 
Local Board Offices, Padiham, Feb. 3, 1887. 





ULVERSTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) al 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS for the supply of RETORTS and 
FIRE-CLAY GOODS. f 

Particulars as to quantities, &c., may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
and Water Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Re- 
torts, &c.,” to be sent in not later than the 24th inst. 

Jno. Swan, Engineer and Manager. 





TO RETORT & FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTURERS, 
THE Corporation of Birkenhead are pre- 

pared to receive TENDERS for RETORTS, 
FIRE-BRICKS, and FIRE-CLAY required at their 
Gas-Works during the current year. 

Forms of tender may be obtained-from Mr. T. 0. 
Paterson, C.E., Gas Engineer, Gas - Works, Thomas 
Street. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Retorts, 
&c.,” to be sent in to me not later than Five o'clock in 
the Afternoon of Friday, the 18th of February, 1887. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, Jan. 31, 1887. 


MPROVEMENTS IN APPARATUS 
EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
GAS, By GzorcEe ANDERSON. Third Edition, with 2 
illustrations. Rewritten and enlarged, with a chapter 
on the “ Purification of Gas,” by Mr. R. H. PATTERSON, 
F.8.8., late Metropolitan Gas Referee. Price 4s., post 
London: WALTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, EC. 


RANSPORT OF MATERIALS FOR 
GAS-WORKS. [Illustrated by the Plans of the 

York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Beckton Gas- Works. A 
Series of Articles communicated to the JouRNAL of 
Gas Licutina, &c. By V. Wyatt, Constructing Engineer 
to The Gaslight and Coke Company. Accompanied by 
three lithographed Plans of the Works referred to, an 
the Board of Trade Specimen Plan of Gas-Works, 
Fesleesp folio, in coloured wrapper price 2s. 64., 
ree. 
London: Watrer Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1887. 


BRIBERY IN TRADE, AND ITS REMEDY. 
From the announcement which appears in another column, 
the members and friends of The Gas Institute will be gratified 
to learn that the President has taken the necessary steps for 
dealing with that aspect of the dgplorable Salford scandal 
Which immediately concerns the Institute. That this would, 
m due course, be one of the consequential results of the 





acquittal of Mr. Ellis Lever, must have been in the expecta- 
tion of every member of the organization who recognized the 

fact that its credit rests upon the fair fame of its constituents. 

Mr. Foulis has therefore done no more than his plain, though 

disagreeable duty in setting in motion the disciplinary ma- 

chinery of the Institute rules. It is at the same time a 

duty from which he and every member of the Council and 

of the main body of the association would most naturally 

prefer to be relieved ; and it is greatly to be desired that the 

individuals against whom a hitherto dormant power must 
otherwise be directed, will so far respect the feelings of 
their former colleagues as to spare them the necessity for 

proceeding to the last painful extremity by promptly removing 

their names from the roll. Whatever course may be pursued 

by the President and Council in the best interests of the Insti- 

tute will, however, be endorsed by the members. In them 
alone the power of action lies—the Council having only a 
consultative faculty. In a matter that so nearly affects every 
gas manager in the kingdom, there is small fear that when 
called to act collectively, members of the Institute will pro- 
nounce an uncertain judgment. It is advisable to make clear 
at the outset, before any steps are taken in this unpleasant 
business, the fact that the discipline of the rules will be 
exercised not so much with a view to punish individuals as 
for the sake of the reputation of the Institute. Nobody 
wishes to trample on a fallen man ; but, come what may, and 
suffer who will, the Institute must be cleared before the eyes 
of the community. 

So much for the personal side of this incident. It is with 
considerable relief that we turn from the contemplation of the 
individual to the general aspect of this matter. When first 
mentioning the result of the recent proceedings, we observed 
that good might come out of evil if this shameful story were 
utilized as a means whereby to arouse the consciences of busi- 
ness men, so that the rising tide of indignation thus agitated 
might sweep away all corruption and fraud from their haunts 
and hiding-places. Sooner and in a fuller sense than we 
ventured to hope, this result bids fair to be achieved. Never 
has there been such a swift and irresistible set of opinion in 
the direction of purity of trading, from any one cause, as the 
movement which, starting from Salford, has now swept over 
the whole country. What honest men have to be careful of 
is that this wave of better feeling shall not pass on and spend 
itself in froth and empty noise. The hour is come for a strong, 
enduring, yet withal quiet effort for the termination, once and 
for all, of what is only too well known as the ‘‘ commission ” 
system. Let us not deceive ourselves by excess of righteous 
denunciation of unmasked offenders. This is a great evil, and 
those who set themselves to the equally great task of abolish- 
ing it have no time or excuse for exploding in denunciation of 
culprits. Let them rather resolutely investigate the conditions 
under which this canker of commerce has been bred and 
fostered, sympathizing with the tempted, pitying the fallen, 
but withal determined to cast out the evil, and prevent its 
reappearance by dealing with it at the fount and origin. 

First, then, it must be recognized that there is much in a 
name, and that the misuse of the word ‘‘commission” in the 
sense in question has had not a little influence upon the 
frailty of men. The first step in recalling people to a sense 
of their errors is to obtain their agreement to calling their 
wrong-doing by its right name. The worst sinners betray an 
invincible objection to calling their practices by their uncom- 
promising Saxon titles. With many people the evil that can 
be called by some euphonious name is already bereft of most 
of its guilt. The lawyer who first called a theft from an 
employer an “‘ embezzlement ” did society a bad turn. Now- 
a-days a shopman does not rob his master’s till—he em- 
bezzles funds committed to his charge. It is worse when 
one word is perverted for certain purposes from a perfectly 
legitimate meaning ; in which case it throws a cloak of honesty 
over the most crooked practices. This word ‘‘ commission,” 
for instance, is rightly used to mean the payment of an agent by 
a percentage on his returns to his principal ; there is no equiva- 
lent for it in the other and less justifiable sense in which it is too 
generally used, besides ‘‘ picking and stealing.” Let everybody 
recognize the fact that the acceptance by an agent of a bribe, in 
a lump sum or by proportionate payments, in respect of trans- 
actions in regard to which he occupies a fiduciary position, 
is felony; from which it naturally follows that to offer a 
bribe to an agent is inducement to felony. The mere recog- 
nition of this truth, thus stripped bare of all glosses of trade 
custom and the like, will go a great way in the direction of 
allaying an itching of the palm on the one side, and check- 
ing on the other the less desirable manceuvres of unprincipled 
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canvassers for orders. In the last Beaconsfield administra- 
tion the Home Secretary had in hand a Bill, the object of 
which was to set this matter straight. Lord Grimthorpe (then 
Sir Edmund Beckett) was a strong supporter of this measure. 
If his Lordship can spare sufficient time from his labours at 
St. Albans Abbey to take the matter in hand once more, he 
he will earn the thanks of the community. 

All this, however, although essential to a radical cure of 
the evil—not only as it appears in the gas indusrty, but 
also as it is found in other business occupations—is a 
comparatively distant task. Most men will ask whether 
there is nothing that can be done at once to reassure the 
public that gas managers and their business connections 
are, and are likely to remain, honest and independent, and 
that the double-dealers among them are not only few, but 
will in future be kept straight, even in spite of themselves. 
Unquestionably this can be done; and there is happily every 
disposition to do it on the part of the classes implicated. 
Steps have already been taken for this purpose; but it is 
desirable that the movement thus spontaneously begun 
should be well directed. The idea is as follows:—The 
established manufacturers of gas apparatus and purveyors of 
materials for gas making, who have long desired to shake off 
the last traces of the hated system of giving bribes or pro- 
viding pickings for officials who have a claim to influence 
the bestowal of any contracts, will form Mutual Protection 
Societies, according to the different trades—the coal-owners 
acting together, the fire-brick makers by themselves, the 
meter-makers by themselves, and so on. The only engage- 
ments to be entered into by the associated traders would 
be a formal declaration that they do not now, and will not 
for the future, give any bribes or presents whatsoever to any 
agent of their customers. The bond which is to contain this 
declaration, and is to bear the signatures of all the interested 
firms, will provide for the protection, by combined action, of 
the signatory parties against underhand practices of outside 
competitors, and will convey an undertaking to the effect 
that every party shall be answerable to all the others in a 
stated fine, in the event of breach of the principal condition 
being proved against them with regard to any transaction 
subsequent to the execution of the deed; the terms of the 
document and the names of the signatory firms to be published 
(say) once a year, for the information of all whom it may 
concern. Such is the general idea which the manufacturers 
in some branches of business connected with gas-works are 
even now taking in hand. It has been suggested that the 
names of gas managers might be included in these engage- 
ments; but there is no need for such a course, which with 
them might assume an invidious aspect. It will be quite 
sufficient if the system of bribery is starved at its source. 

To gas managers it should scarcely be necessary to say 
much respecting their share of the task of clearing away the 
cloud which has just descended upon them. They are sorely 
tempted at times, when salaries are small and families are 
exacting ; and it would be misleading to disguise or deny the 
fact that in past times the wrong of taking commissions was 
not so clearly seen, and that the increase of a poor salary by 
“‘ perquisites’ of this kind was connived at by employers 
so long as the matter was kept within reasonable bounds. 
Indirect taxation of all kinds was rampant with the old school 
of public men, who failed to see that in the end the purchaser 
paid for all. If a foreign nation wished to sell goods in 
England, they deemed it good business to make the foreigner 
pay for the privilege; thinking that the payment would 
come out of his profits instead of out of the pocket of 
the consumer, either through price or quality. Similarly, 
if a merchant wanted to supply certain articles to a private 
firm, it was considered quite in the natural order of things 
that out of the ‘‘liberality” of the merchant he should give 
something to the manager or other influential official of the 
purchasing house. The idea that there was anything of the 
nature of pilfering in a transaction of this kind never entered 
the heads of the parties. All this has been changed, however, 
and nobody can now afford to look at business “tips” as 
arising from disinterested generosity. Bribes are simply 
intended to buy the independence of the man who accepts 
them ; and we cannot conclude this article—the composition 
of which has been one of the most painful tasks that has ever 
come to us to perform in the interest of the gas industry of the 
United Kingdom—in a better way than by echoing the wise and 
kindly exhortation of Mr. Simpson,of Rugby, pronounced at the 
meeting of the Midland Association of Gas Managers last week. 
Speaking, as he said, to the younger members of the profession, 
he urged them, above all things, to hold their honour in their 








own keeping, not committing their characters to the dis. 
cretion of others who would buy and sell them like chattels 
Integrity is a quality to which nothing that the earth can 
offer should be esteemed equivalent. We believe that some 
who have failed to keep clear of the taint that a certain orde 
of traders have carried through the land, have erred as much 
from an imperfect perception of rights and wrongs as from 
wilful duplicity. To them the opportunity for cutting adrif, 
from these discredited connections is now presented ; and if 
it is ignored, the inevitable descent from careless error tg 
deliberate crime will be sudden, and future recovery infinitely 
difficult. The noble ambition of youth when freshly starteq 
should, however, be to deserve in his degree the unsurpassed 
panegyric of the Poet Laureate upon the Great Duke: 
‘Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed.” 

More than this need no man desire; and to it the humbles 
may attain. 


THE MEETING OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 


Tue meeting of The Gaslight and Coke Company last Friday 
was of a decidedly interesting character. It was remarkable 
as furnishing the occasion for the best speech, oratorically 
considered, ever made by the Governor (Colonel Making, 
M.P.) since his accession to the chair; and also for the 
delivery by Mr. George Livesey of a practical address upon 
the administration of the Company. ‘The Governor seemed 
to fully realize the responsibility which the state of the 
accounts of the undertaking, as mentioned in last week's 
JourNAL, laid upon him ; and he acquitted himself of his task 
of explanation in a manner that gave him the support of the 
meeting through the remainder of the proceedings. In the 
first place, he scored a point with regard to the abolition of the 
workmen’s beer allowances and the substitution of a weekly 
holiday—which would naturally be regarded as a fine stroke 
of humanitarianism by anybody who did not know that other 
Companies have long shown the way in this direction. Upon 
the question of the reduced undivided balance, the Governor 
spoke very well; claiming that the greater part of the 
missing funds had been absorbed in the reduction of 
capital—a task always urged upon the Directors by their 
critics. After this effort, Colonel Makins fell off, and pro- 
ceeded to talk the greatest nonsense—and injudicious non- 
sense, too—about the London Coal Dues. He declared that, 
as the head of the largest Gas Company and the heaviest 
contributor to this impost in the Metropolis, he was utterly 
indifferent as to whether or not the dues continue to be levied. 
From the general drift of his remarks upon the subject, 
however, it was very evident that he rather approves of the 
duty than otherwise. He took at £91,000 the saving which 
the Company would make by the abolition of the tax, and 
immediately essayed to prove that this would be frittered away 
in increased rating and reduction in the price of coke, 80 
that the remaining benefit to the Company would not be 
more than £30,000 a year; as to which his words conveyed 
the impression—which a later repudiation failed to remove— 
that such an amount was of little or no consequence to the 
Company. It is easy to expose the weakness of this state- 
ment. To begin with, it is certain that the Metropolitan 
rates would not be raised as threatened, for the Metropolitan 
Board would refrain from spending the money. Then, to 
object to reduce the price of coke is a most injudicious attitude 
to be taken up by the head of a large Gas Company. Coke 
is, of all others, the fuel of the poor; and it is the poor fuel- 
users and gas consumers who would be benefited by the 
removal of the coal tax. Many public men have been won 
over to a half-hearted acquiescence in the continuance of the 
coal duty from a conviction which has been forced upon them 
that the poor purchaser of coal would not pay any less for it 
if the 1s. 1d. per ton were taken off. This is just the reason why 
a Gas Company should step forward and declare publicly that, 
whatever coal merchants may do, they at least mean to givé 
the consumer the utmost benefit of the relief. Everybody 
would then see that the coal dealers would be obliged t 
follow suit. Colonel Makins missed his opportunity. He 
said that this was a consumers’ question, with which the 
Company are not concerned. Never could there be a more 
fatal admission that, from his point of view, the interests of 
Gas Companies and their consumers are distinct, if not ™ 
actual conflict. This is a sample of the ineptitude that 


makes one despair of the future of Gas Companies when, 4 


times, it appears in the public utterances of their a 


like 


Colonel Makins is wrong—a hundred times wrong. 
he should have said might have been something 
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his: ‘“‘ It is untrue, as has been sometimes stated, that 
«the chief benefactors by the remission of the Coal Dues 
«will be the Gas Companies. As shareholders, we shall not 
«derive any immediate benefit whatever. The reduction of 
« the cost of coal will, however, enable us to lower the selling 
«price of coke by sixpence a ton, which to us, as manufac. * 
“turers, means £40,000 or £50,000 a year; and it will give 
“ys about as much towards reducing the price of gas.” The 
figures are nearly the same as were used by the Governor; 
but how different their lesson! The lack of sympathy with 
the consumers of coke and gas betrayed on this occasion by 
Colonel Makins may cost the Company dear at a future time. 
The only excuse we can find for him is that his attitude upon 
this question proceeds rather from political bent than from 
consideration of the special case. It is possible that the 
honourable member for South-east Essex belongs to a school 
of politicians who look back with fond regret to the old days 
when indirect taxation was the favoured system of raising 
revenue. In that case, it is bad for him that he is the apologist 
of the Chartered Gas Company rather than of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Manchester or the Birmingham Corporation. 
With regard to Mr. George Livesey’s criticism of the 
administration of the Company, it would be a pity to para- 
phrase his trenchant and convincing observations, for which 
we must refer our readers to the report of the proceedings in 
another column. There is nobody but Mr. Livesey who will 
undertake the thankless task of speaking uncomfortable 
things—the less acceptable because they are true—to 
the occupants of the Horseferry Road Olympus. It has 
been the ‘‘ open your mouth and shut your eyes, and 
“see what the Board will send you” pattern of proprietor 
that has in past times allowed Gas Directors to drift into 
all manner of trouble with the public. The difficulty is 
that it needs a gas engineer to properly dissect the accounts 
of a Gas Company; and then comes the greater difficulty of 
finding a gas engineer at once sufficiently strong and inde- 
pendent to publicly challenge the administration of such 
a concern as the Chartered Gas Company. Mr. Livesey has 
delivered his soul, according to his interpretation of his duty 
to his co-proprietors and the gas interest generally; and it 
now rests with the Chartered Directors to profit, if they can, 
by the warning he has given them. Summarizing Mr. Live- 
sey's argument, we can but regard it as pointing to lack of 
headship in the management. The skill of the executive 
officers and the ability of the Secretary and General 
Manager are fully admitted by Mr. Livesey, as well as by 
everybody else. Looking at results, however, it is indu- 
bitable that there has been a want of grip on the development 
of the undertaking as a whole. The abnormal increase of 
the burden of capital is one decided proof of this. It is 
sometimes said that the capital of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company is high because of its being an old concern. Now 
this is @ mistake. The capital of the Chartered Company 
was originally small; and none of the amalgamated Com- 
panies had a heavy burden of capital. Going back to 1869, 
the total capital of all the Companies (except the London) 
which now constitute The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
amounted to £5,051,112; and they then carbonized 754,985 
tons of coal; the capital being, therefore, after the rate of 
£6 11s. 1d. per ton. In 1880 (still excluding the London, 
which, when amalgamated in 1882, had a capital of only 
£5 6s. 10d. per ton) the capital had risen to £9,469,944, and 
the total carbonization to 1,206,217 tons, which shows a 
nse to £7 17s. per ton. This was the “ high-water mark” 
of the capital. The increase had been £4,418,832, and the 
eta of carbonization 451,282 tons, which is at the rate of 
~~ sa 9d. per ton. It is instructive to note that the South 
“ ropolitan capital, including the Woolwich Companies, was 
= 90 the rate of £5 2s. per ton in 1880, and that last year it stood 
. £4 18s. 10d. per ton ; in which is, of course, included the 
he outlay, entirely unproductive, upon East Greenwich. 
“4 Increase from 1880 to 1886 was 101,780 tons of coal 
carbonized, which was provided for at the rate of £4 5s. 8d. 
Ld emg allowing for the reduction of the Woolwich capital, 
; € rate of £4 8s. 4d. per ton. We have taken the period 
‘rom 1869 to 1880 for the Chartered Company in order to 
nie the building of Beckton and Bromley ; and that of 
¢ last six years in the case of the South Metropolitan Com- 
end for the purpose of including East Greenwich, the cost 
2 Which must bear a much greater proportion to the gross 
0 of the Company than the similar earlier expenditure 
of the Chartered Company. These figures speak for them- 


RESULT OF THE HANLEY GAS INQUIRY. 


Tue Recorder of Hanley (Mr. J. Beavis Brindley) has given 
judgment in the case of the local authorities of Hanley and 
Tunstall against the British Gaslight Company. It will be 
remembered that the general question of the ability of the 
undertakers to make a reduction of price for the gas supplied 
from their Potteries station was complicated by certain 
debateable points arising out of the condition of the concern 
as revealed by the report of the Accountant (Mr. E. Harold 
Carter, of Birmingham), and also by incidental questions 
respecting the range of his powers. The Accountant claimed 
the right to extend his inquiry through a considerable period 
anterior to the year with reference to which the powers of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions were invoked. The Company, 
on the other hand, held that the investigation must be 
limited to the accounts of one year. The Recorder has 
now decided that a search into the earlier accounts was 
necessary in order to discover the actual condition of the 
undertaking for the single year mentioned in the Act. 
With regard to the assumption of the Accountant that the 
Court has jurisdiction over the details of management as 
well as over its results in profit or loss, and could there- 
fore interfere with the exercise of a ‘‘ managerial discretion,” 
the Recorder pronounces in the negative. He went so far as 
to say that the evidence showed the existence of grossly care- 
less or very extravagant management ; but beyond this suffi- 
ciently strong expression of opinion, he could not go. He 
condemned the Company's system of self-insurance; and 
while evading the legal question as to their right to charge 
depreciation, he declared that the accounts as kept by the 
Company did not satisfy him that in point of fact the sums 
entered under this heading have been actually expended for 
this purpose. On the whole evidence, the Recorder orders a 
reduction of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; which, it may be said 
at once, spoils his whole judgment. If he had made it 8d. 
or even 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, the thing might have appeared 
more reasonable ; but to order such a large reduction mainly, 
as it appears, because he was not satisfied with the Company’s 
bookkeeping, is slightly illogical. Ifthe definite legal position 
had been taken up that a Gas Company cannot charge depre- 
ciation, and that therefore everything set aside under this 
heading must be brought back into the revenue account, there 
would have been something to go upon. Then, again, 
although disavowing all intention of accepting the power 
ascribed to him by the Accountant of deciding upon questions 
of management, the order of such a serious reduction of price 
looks as though this idea was operating in the Recorder's 
mind. All things considered, therefore, the decision is vexa- 
tious, since it decides nothing. 


REJECTION OF THE CROYDON PURCHASE SCHEME. 


Tue last stroke has been administered to the Croydon gas 
purchase scheme, by the refusal of the ratepayers, by an 
overwhelming majority, to sanction the arrangement pro- 
visionally entered into by the Corporation. No other result 
was expected after the manner in which the proposal was 
received by the owners and occupiers of the borough assembled 
in public meeting. The failure of the scheme of the Corpora- 
tion is a valuable proof of the desirability of educating a 
community up to any project of the kind, instead of trying 
to “rush” it. The necessity for the acquisition of the gas 
undertaking by the Local Authority was never sufficiently 
proved in this case. It was never anything more than a plan 
on the part of some of the leading men in the Corporation to 
get hold of a good source of revenue, which they might spend 
in “improvements” for which the ratepayers would not be 
asked to pay directly; and it was supported by other local 
notables who are desirous of seeing the young Corporation 
fully equipped with all the honours and duties of the oldest 
local governing bodies. The scheme is now dead, however— 
a circumstance whereat the gas consumers have no reason to 
repine—and is not likely to be revived very quickly. 








WE are in a position to state that Mr. W. Foulis, the President of 
The Gas Institute has written to the Secretary (Mr. W. H. Bennett) 
requesting him to call a special meeting of the Council, on an early 
date, for the purpose of considering the result of the Salford libel 
case, in so far as it affects members of the Institute. 

Tue Minister of Public Instruction in France has appointed a 
Commission who will award a prize of £2000 to the inventor who 
will do most to show the application of electricity as a source of 
heat, light, chemical action,. mechanical power, as a means for the 
transmission of letters, or as a curative influence. Several of the 





‘wlth and the best explanation of them is that which we 
ave already suggested. : 





leading scientists in France are members of the Commission. 
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Wlater and Sanitary Affairs. 


‘Tur Lord Mayor has addressed a letter to The Times, refer- 
ring to the operations of the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor. It contains one statement serving to 
show that the Vestry of Clerkenwell are somewhat in advance 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works on the subject of the 
water supply. We are thus told that the Vestry ‘“ have 
‘‘ ordered a constant water supply for the whole parish.” We 
were not aware that any Vestry had such power ; the Metro- 
polis Water Act of 1871 specifying the Board at Spring 
Gardens as the ‘ Metropolitan Authority” having power to 
order the constant supply in the area outside the City. But 
we presume the Lord Mayor’s letter is substantially correct ; 
and we may conclude that the Vestry having asked the 
Water Company to give a constant supply, the latter have 
taken the requisite steps for the purpose. We must not 
expect a Lord Mayor to understand all the intricacies of 
the Local Government of London; it was more than the late 
Sir Henry Cole could understand. In another quarter we 
find it complained that the constant service is not constant 
enough, as it is stopped in the night to prevent waste. This 
is in the district of the East London Water Company. The 
fact that there is great waste appears to be disputed ; but the 
Company may have credit for not turning off the water with- 
out due reason. They have encountered peculiar difficulties 
in giving a constant supply in their densely-populated area. 
This fact was adverted to last summer in the monthly 
reports of Sir Francis Bolton. The waste was then declared 
to be ‘‘ enormous ;” and although the engine power had been 
greatly increased, it was almost impossible to force the water 
up to the higher levels. The monthly returns published by 
the Registrar-General showed that the Company were giving 
an abnormally large supply, compared with the corresponding 
months in 1885. It is much to be regretted, and yet it is no 
matter for surprise, that the obstacles to an effective constant 
supply should be peculiarly great in East London. The 
Water Companies get little credit for what they do, and seem 
to be altogether forgotten when sanitarians rejoice over the 
reduced death-rate in the Metropolis. Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., has just presided at the fourth annual dinner of the 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors; and the Sanitary 
Engineers had all the praise for the diminished mortality of 
London. The perfect construction of sewers was greatly 
lauded; though a sewer, unless well flushed, is little better 
than a cesspool, and an ample water supply is indispensable 
to town drainage. The Sanitary Engineer is largely depen- 
dent on water supply; but unless he constructs the water- 
works he says little about that part of the question. As for 
the sanitary inspectors, everybody knows that the water supply 
to dwellings figures largely in their recommendations. 

The Liverpool Water-Works Bill is the object of a formid- 
able and widespread opposition, extending down the whole 
Valley of the Severn, including Corporations, Conservators, 
Commissioners of Navigation, a Fishery Board, a Chamber of 
Commerce, the Great Western Railway Company, and other 
bodies. The towns more especially prominent in petitioning 
against the Bill are Shrewsbury, Worcester, Gloucester, Chel- 
tenham, and Bridgnorth. One obnoxious clause, authorizing 
agreements to vary the quantity of compensation water, is 
abandoned ; but this does not allay the storm. A clause 
remains by which the Corporation of Liverpool will have 
power to supply water to any locality within 20 miles of the 
Vyrnwy aqueduct. As the aqueduct is 60 miles long, the 
area thus dominated would obviously exceed 2000 square 
miles. The objectors somehow reckon that the area would 
be nearly double this. The population which the Liverpool 
Corporation would have power to supply is reckoned at 
44 millions, and is rapidly increasing. It is stated that the 
Corporation have entered into a provisional agreement with 
outlying authorities to supply them with water amounting 
in the total to 5} million gallons per day, to be derived from 
the Vyrnwy. The Corporation are accused of committing a 
breach of faith in thus seeking to go beyond the powers con- 
ferred upon them in 1880. The preamble of the Bill which 
was then passed made it clear that the Vyrnwy project was 
simply to supply water to Liverpool within the municipal 
boundaries. The passing of that Bill was due to a compro- 
mise ; and it is complained that the bargain then made is 
now being broken through. Serious consequences to the 
Severn are predicted if there is any further interference with 
the head waters of the river. To starve the Severn in order 
to supply towns in the watersheds of the Dee and the Mersey 








is altogether contrary to the principle that the area whic, 
feeds a river should be fed by it in return. Special value jg 
put upon the Vyrnwy water, on account of its excellent quality, 
This celebrated tributary is, as it were, the pet stream of the 
Severn basin ; and great indignation is expressed at the pro- 
posal of the Liverpool authorities to draw upon it indefinite} 
for all time. It is stated that if the Bill were passed with the 
objectionable clause, the Liverpool Corporation would obtain 
an extra water revenue of £45,000 per annum. Presumably 
this would be from the five districts with which it is sajq 
agreements have already been arranged. The mischief which 
the people of the Severn anticipate consists in a lack of the 
needful flushing or diluting power to preserve the river from 
palpable pollution. It is alleged that the deficiency in the 
head waters would cause the river to become so impure ag 
to ruin the salmon industry. In summer the stream would 
be seriously diminished ; and in times of drought the results 
would be extremely serious. Whether all the objections 
can be sustained, it is evident that a very unanimous feeling 
of alarm exists among the authorities and inhabitants of 
the largest drainage area in the kingdom. If the watershed 
theory is worth anything, it ought now to be recognized, 
But having once tasted of the Vyrnwy, the Liverpool Corpora. 
tion, like Oliver Twist, ‘‘ want more.” For Liverpool itself 
they cannot be denied; but the outlying districts stand ona 
totally different footing. 


Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielws, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 


(For Stock AND SHARE LIsT, see p. 325.) 

Tue course of the markets in the Stock Exchange during the past 
week has been extremely irregular. After starting fairly well, the 
speculators for the fall decidedly obtained the upper hand ; but by 
the middle of the week a rally took place, and buying back was 
the order of the day. Then came a pause, followed by a renewal of 
selling tactics ; and so the week closed without any recovery. As 
usual lately, the vagaries of the Foreign Market have been the most 
potent factor in these movements; and a novel element introduced 
itself here in the shape of the Egypt neutralization question, which 
came as @ surprise, and the true bearings of which were not easily 
soluble at the moment. The result was a changeable state of 
feeling, which first ran Egyptian securities up, and then ran 
them down again. Gas and Water stocks, meanwhile, have 
been more active; and the former class of securities shows a 
marked, though moderate improvement. All variations in quo- 
tations are upward. Gaslight “‘A” rose 1 on Friday, and was 
marked on Saturday at 2353—the highest figure at which it 
has changed hands during the week. It would thus appear that 
the market was satisfied with what transpired at the general 
meeting of the Company held on Friday, and attaches no undue 
weight either to alarmist rumours or overt attacks with which the 
Company is assailed. There has also been considerable dealing in 
Imperial Continental, especially in the earlier portion of the week; 
and in the case of this Company also, there is a decided improve- 
ment—the last transaction being at the best price of the week. 
Water stocks, on the other hand, have not shown strength; and 
what few changes have taken place in the quotations are all down- 
ward, though they are slight in degree. New River pays the same 
rate of dividend as it has for some years past—viz., 124 per cent.; 
and the shares are quoted ex div. at figures equivalent to a rise 
of 1 on the cum div. price. The Money Market has been rather 
stronger. At the opening of the Exchange on Monday, most of 
the principal markets maintained the recovery effected on the 
previous Saturday, except the Foreign Market, though that also 
improved later in the day. There were extensive dealings in 
Gas, mostly in Gaslight ‘‘A” and Imperial Continental. South 
Metropolitans were dealt in at low figures. In Water, Kent was 
weak ; and Lambeth 7} per cents. fell 2. Tuesday opened rather 
dull, and was irregular and fluctuating to the close. Gas was 
rather Jess active, but not less firm. Brentford old, the price of 
which had somewhat unaccountably been put down the day before, 
now recovered, and gained 4. Transactions in Water were mostly in 
East London, at average figures. Kent receded 2}. On Wednes- 
day the markets opened weak; but buying prevailed in the end, 
and all left off with a slight rise. Gas stocks were again rather 
quiet; and quotations remained unchanged, Water was almost 
neglected ; and the only move was a fall of 14 in Lambeth 10 per 
cents. On Thursday, after some vacillations, there was a fair 
improvement all round. Business in Gas was pretty good, and 
prices were satisfactory. Nothing, however, moved but Monte 
Video, which advanced . Water was rather more active. Lambeth 
10 per cents. receded }. Buying to close accounts had ceased on 
Friday; and, deprived of this support, all the markets fell very flat. 
Gas and Water stocks, however, went the other way. , Gaslight 
“A” and Imperial Continental improved 1 each; and Lambeth 
10 per cents. recovered 1. On Saturday the chief markets were 
again depressed; and again Gas stocks took the contrary course. 
Gaslight 4 per cent. debentures and <n Continental advanced 
leach. Water was very quiet and unchanged. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

LORD THURLOW'S BILL—THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON PRICE LIST—ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING AND GAS AT LEAMINGTON—JUDGMENT IN THE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP PATENT CASE, 

Tas Bill introduced by Lord Thurlow to amend the Electric 

Lighting Act, 1882, to which reference was made in last week’s 

Memoranda,” has been printed. It is very short, comprising 

only four clauses altogether ; and its object is mainly to alter the 

provisions of the 27th section of the Act, which deals with the 
nestion of the purchase of electric lighting undertakings by local 
authorities. ‘The proposal now is that where any undertakers are 
authorized by a Provisional Order or Special Act to supply 
electricity within any area, any local authority within whose 
jurisdiction such area or any part thereof is situated may, within 
six months after the expiration of a period of 42 years, or such 
shorter period as may be specified in the Order or Act, or within 
six months after the expiration of every subsequent period of ten 
years (provided that no shorter period is specially fixed in that 
pehalf) require the undertakers to sell, and thereupon the 
said undertakers shall sell their undertaking, or so much of 
the same as may be within the jurisdiction of the purchasing 
authority, upon terms of paying the then market value of 
the goodwill of the business and of all lands, buildings, works, 
materials, and plant suitable to, and used in the concern. It 
is specially directed that the value of such goodwill, lands, 
works, plant, and materials shall be deemed to be their fair 
market value at the time of purchase ; due regard being had to the 
nature and then condition of the same, their state of repair, and 
suitability, and where a part only of the undertaking is purchased, 
to the loss through severance, but without any addition in respect 
of compulsory purchase. The Board of Trade are to determine any 
other questions which may arise in connection with such pur- 
chases. Notwithstanding all this, the Board of Trade are to be 
permitted to vary, in any Provisional Order granted by them 
under the Act, the terms and conditions on which any local autho- 
rity may be permitted to acquire an established electric lighting 
undertaking. The Bill contains directions that electrical supply 
wires must be laid in accordance with regulations issued by the 

Board of Trade or the Postmaster-General for the safety of the 

public or in the interest of the telegraph system. 

The Woodhouse and Rawson Electrical Supply Company of 
Great Britain, Limited (to give them their full title), have just pub- 
lished what may prove on occasion to be a useful guide-book for 
people desiring information respecting electrical supplies. It is a 
manufacturers’ catalogue and price-list, and therefore shares the 
limitations of all publications of this class; while, at the same 
time, the novelty of much of the plant specified in its pages gives 
ita peculiar interest. Everything wanted for a public or private 
electric lighting installation is supposed to be found here; and 
although we have no means of checking the estimates and other 
information thus given to the world for the first time in this col- 
lected form, it does not require much inspection to prove that the 
list is eminently a handy one for an engineer who may at any time 
have to give an answer to questions upon the subject of electric 
lighting plant. Commencing at the beginning, with steam and 
gas engines and water motors, the compilers take one through the 
whole range of electrical plant; pricing and describing dynamos, 
electro-motors, accumulators, lamps, and all sorts of factory and 
consumers’ fittings. Everthing is illustrated—sometimes well, 
sometimes indifferently ; and all necessary calculations of electrical 
quantities, and proportions of different appliances, are clearly 
explained. The least satisfactory of the illustrations are those of 
the ostensibly ornamental lamps and lamp-fittings, as to which it 
is possible to say that the articles themselves are very superior to 
their presentments in this catalogue—not an invariable state of 
things in respect of manufacturers’ advertisements. We can recom- 
mend this book to all engineers who are interested in the appliances 
to which it refers. 

The course taken by the Leamington Town Council with 
regard to the electricians from Birmingham, who have recently 
appeared in their district, is so remarkably different to their 
line of conduct with respect to the Gas Company, who have 
served the town well for many years, that one cannot wonder 
if the subject is talked about thraughout the Midlands. Mr. 
Hack mentioned it in his address to the Midland Gas Managers 
on Thursday last ; and the facts are not likely to be lost sight of 
in the district. Broadly stated, it appears that the Corporation, 
while at loggerheads with the Gas Company over gas charged at 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, have agreed to pay for electricity after 
the rate of something like 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet—supposing, 
of course, that the same method of measurement and equal 

ghting power are assumed for the two luminants. One is really 
at a loss what to say upon such facts as these. It is very certain, 
however, that the electricians will find out in due time the essential 
hollowness of support such as the Leamington Corporation now 
lend them. The same thing has been done elsewhere, and always 
with a similar result in the end. Sooner or later it is discovered 
that paying nearly double the price for electric lighting, as com- 
pared with gas, does not work the desired effect of bringing the 
former into real commercial competition with the latter. When 
this discovery is made, the electric lighting contract is quietly 
dropped, and orders are given to light the gas again. The reversion 
to the old order of things is not heralded with the same flourish 
of trumpets as that which announced the arrival of the new- 
comer which was to drive the gas out of the field; but the effect is 
much the same. Electric lighting was dropped in Holborn and on 


the Thames Embankment, and was withdrawn from the district of 
St. Paul’s in the City of London; but there were no dinners or para- 
graphs in newspapers to celebrate the circumstance. So at Leam- 
ington, the “ staying power”’ of gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
must tell in the long run; and the electric lighting speculators will 
find themselves ‘‘ in the cold.” It must be so, unless they are pre- 
pave to compete with gas upon equal terms. What has been, will 
e; as there is not the slightest ground for expecting that the 
teachings of recent history will be reversed at Leamington. 
On Saturday last the Lords Justices of Appeal delivered their 
deferred judgment in the second suit of Edison and Swan United 
Electric Light Company v. Woodhouse and Rawson. It may be 
remembered by interested readers that in May last year, Justice 
Butt restrained the defendants from infringing Cheesborough’s 
patent for the manufacture of carbon pencils for incandescent 
electric lamps—a patent now owned by the Edison and Swan Com- 
pany. The patent, which was taken out in 1878, was for carbo- 
nizing substances by the voltaic current while surrounded by a 
hydrocarbon gas or liquid. It was admitted by the defendants that 
their pencils were the same as the Cheesborough. They, however, 
argued that the Cheesborough patent was bad, being insufficiently 
described in the specification, and that there was no novelty; also 
that M. Deprez in 1849 made experiments upon, and M. Sidot in 
1870 adopted a similar process. The defendants objected that the 
plaintiffs did not in their specification claim the application of an 
electric current of gradually increasing intensity ; and it was said 
that this was the only point of difference between their process and 
that of Deprez. They further objected that the description of the 
gas or liquid used in the manufacture of the carbons would include 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide ; and that these materials were not 
suitable. In the result the appeal has been dismissed with costs, 
on the ground that the specification was adequate, and the origin- 
ality sufficient for a patent. 





THE RETORT FURNACES AND STOKING MACHINERY 
AT THE SALTLEY GAS-WORKS. 


THE members of the Midland Association of Gas Managers were 
hospitably received last Thursday at the Saltley Gas-Works of the 
Birmingham Corporation by their President, Mr. Henry Hack, 
who had made very complete arrangements for the occasion. It 
is not our intention here to discuss the President’s suggestive 
address; nor is it neces to do more than allude to the 
interesting incident of the presentation to the quondam Secre- 
tary of the Association, Mr. W. North, of Stourbridge. Suffice it 
to say that the formal portion of the day’s proceedings was of a 
particularly satisfactory character, and would have itself rewarded 
the members present for the pilgrimage to Saltley in a bitter north- 
easterly wind. After the indoor business was over, however, a 
visit of inspection was paid to the gas manufacturing station, under 
the guidance of Mr. Hack and several members of his staff, who 
exerted themselves in the laudable endeavour to explain everything 
to their visitors. There are few gas engineers in the country who 
have not at some time visited Saltley; and it would therefore be 
superfluous labour to deseribe at length Mr. Hack’s substantial and 
workmanlike. plant and buildings, all kept thoroughly well up to 
the mark. The special features of the works to which the attention 
of visitors was particularly directed on Thursday were the retort 
furnaces and the mechanical stokers. Consequently most of the 
time set apart for inspection was spent in the warm, if dusty, re- 
tort-houses, which were evidently appreciated by the company as 
a comfortable retreat from the biting air without. Here the Pre- 
sident’s determination to show everything to his guests was 
conspicuously manifested; for not only were he and his assis- 
tants untiring in exhibiting details and answering questions, 
but plans and examples of the various retort settings and their 
peculiarities were also freely displayed. It was stated that four 
systems of retort heating are at present in use in these works—the 
Klénne, Didier, Clichy, and a plan of Mr. Hack’s own. 

Under the circumstances, we will describe the latter first ; and it 
is pleasing to be able to say that it is not only novel, but is also good 
and simple. In fact, this is by far the simplest form of gas-furnace 
that we have ever seen, in which the definite principle has been em- 
bodied upona basis of actual experimental science. The furnace heats 
a setting of seven retorts, disposed in the best manner—that is, with 
the middle retorts high up, leaving plenty of room for the so-called 
combustion chamber. Ata first glance, the setting looks as though 
it were heated by a direct-acting furnace; for in the front is seen 
one of the old-fashioned double doors, one over the other, such as 
have been used in gas-works time out of mind. Closer inspection, 
however, reveals three things—first, that the blinding heat and 
fissured brickwork of the old style are absent; second, that the 
ashpan is nearly closed in front by a sliding horizontal shutter, 
flush with the ground; third, that just over the door-frame is a 
narrow slit in a sliding sight-box, which looks into a dull-red fiue 
instead of straight into the combustion chamber. Immediately 
over this opening is a sight-plug which, if removed, reveals a very 
bright and lively combustion indeed going on inside. What Mr. 
Hack has done, therefore, is simply this: He has converted a 
direct-acting into a gas-generator furnace, by the single expedient 
of throttling the supply of air under the firebars by means of the 
sliding cover over the front of the ashpan. Then, to provide hot air 
for the secondary combustion, he has placed, on a suitable continuous 
bearing formed immediately on the centre of the fire arches and 
running fore and aft, a line of special blocks which have three 








longitudinal channels or flues formed in them for the secondary air. 
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When these blocks are placed in position, the central flue is con- 
neéted with the air admission inlet formed, as already described, in 
the front wall of the setting over the furnace. Through this chan- 
nel the air passes to the end of the line of blocks, which extend 
through the length of the setting, and then it divides (according to 
the fashion of the hot gases in a Cornish boiler); one-half going 
into each side flue, and so returning towards the front. These 
side flues, however, are provided with small nostril holes leading 
outwards horizontally, and giving upon the gas ports from the 
generator below. Here, therefore, it is that the combination and 
final combustion take place. The correct adjustment of the air 
inlets is arrived at by analysis of the effluent gases; the slides 
being fixed at the position which, under average circumstances, 
admits a slight excess of air, in order to make sure of burning the 
gas in the proper place. Thus a practicable gas generator has been 
made without putting the ashpan an inch lower than usual; in this 
way avoiding all excavation. As to its efficiency, Mr. Hack’s 
visitors could see for themselves how the heats were kept up, and 
how quietly the arrangement works. With regard to economy 
of fuel, Mr. Hack states that by this simple device, without 
any attempt at recuperation, he has brought down his fuel 
consumption from 22 lbs. or 241bs. per 100 lbs. of coal car- 
bonized (at which it stood with the best direct-acting furnaces), 
to an average of 15 lbs. per 100 lbs. of coal; besides, of course, 
obtaining all the other advantages of gaseous firing. Mr. Hack 
has promised to prepare, for publication in the Journat, drawings 
and a detailed description of this admirable little furnace ; and as 
the idea is not protected in any way, our readers may have the 
advantage, through his kindness, of trying yet one more cheap and 
simple generator. The other gas furnaces already named as being 
in use at Saltley are recuperative. Of them Mr. Hack declares his 
preference for the Klénne system on all grounds; with it he gets 
a duty of 12 lbs. of fuel per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized. It is not 
necessary to describe the other systems. 

Before leaving this subject of carbonizing it must be stated that 
a significant commentary upon the commercial advantages of cul- 
tivating economy of fuel in the retort furnaces of the Birmingham 
Corporation is supplied by the spectacle of 24,000 tons of coke 
heaped mountains high outside the retort-houses at the Saltley 
Gas-Works. Here this valuable fuel—valuable, that is, in in- 
dustries and in the homes of the people—is hoarded by the Gas 
Committee as a miser hoards his gold. Unfortunately, the simile 
is too favourable to the Committee, because the miser’s hoard is 
always worth its nominal amount, whereas the Birmingham 
treasure gets less every day by weathering and the pulverizing 
action of its own weight. If the object of the Committee in paying 
wages for piling up these mountains of coke is to illustrate obscure 
geological phenomena, it is a costly piece of object-teaching. Asa 
bit of gas-works administration, however, the practice is simply 
ridiculous. If there is a humanitarian in the Birmingham Town 
Council, he could scarcely do a kinder action to the poor and to the 
Gas Committee than by proposing and carrying a resolution to give 
away the coke at Saltley to all comers who will fetch it during the 
rest of the present month. 

The operation of West’s pneumatic drawing and charging machi- 
nery was also carefully studied by Mr. Hack’s visitors. There can 
be no question of the skill and perseverance by which this plant has 
been developed by Mr. West from its first elements. For all but 
the largest works, however, it is probable that the original form of 
West’s machinery will continue to hold its own. This Saltley 
machinery is well employed, and works perfectly; effecting a con- 
siderable economy of acu and time. It is little short of marvel- 
lous how Mr. West has established his position as the only extant 
master of this branch of mechanical engineering; but is it to be un- 
derstood that Mr. West has uttered the last word on this subject ? 








Tue Croypon Gas-Works Purcnase QuestTion.—The result of 
the poll of the ratepayers of Croydon on the question of the pro- 
posed purchase of the works of the Croydon Gas Company by the 
Corporation has been altogether adverse to the scheme, which it 
may be remembered was a few months ago revived by Alderman 
Barrow, and has been supported by the majority of the Town 
Council. There has all along been a strong public opposition to the 
purchase, mainly on the ground that the works may at no distant 
day be rendered valueless by the general adoption of electric light- 
ing. The voting was as follows :—For the purchase, 2997 ; against, 
8027—majority against, 5030. 

“ ELEctric Gasiicut.’’—The Paris correspondent of Industries, 
writing on the 8th inst., says: Some houses in Paris are lighted 
by what is called “ electric gas,” but which is merely ordinary gas 
whose temperature of combustion is increased by the admixture of 
sort oxygen. This system has been tried for a long time in Paris ; 

ut has not been a success, owing to the imperfection of the burner. 
It now seems to give full satisfaction. The light is bright, and 
similar to the electric arc light. The oxygen is actually produced 
by the action of bioxide of manganese on chlorate of potash; but 
by this process the cost is as high as 10frs. per cubic metre. At 
— the Srp must be placed in the cellar of the house; 

ut it is intended to produce the oxygen at a central factory by 
some cheaper process, to compress it-in strong cylinders, and 
deliver it thus at the houses. It is estimated that the price will 


then come down to 5 frs. per cubic metre. The lighting by this 
system costs about four times as much as the ordinary gas lighting; 
consequently, it is only used as a luxury, for advertisement, and 
for intermittent lighting. 








—. 


Hotes, 


THE CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF CEMENT. 

At the last annual convention of the American Society of Ciyi] 
Engineers, the Committee on the compressive strength of cements 
and the compression of cements and the settlement of masonry 
presented an interim report. In it they cited the results of 
some experiments made by Professor Bauschinger, of Munich, 
who has carefully investigated the phenomena attendant upon 
the settling of cement blocks in air and water. It appears 
from these tests, in which blocks formed of different propor. 
tions of cement and sand were examined, that the specimens 
hardened in air showed a progressive contraction with age, some. 
times after a very slight preliminary expansion during the first 
week. The total effect at the end of 16 weeks with mixtures of 
cement and sand hardened in air was always a contraction, 
This total contraction was generally greatest with neat cement, 
decreasing as the proportion of sand was increased. In a number 
of cases, however, the addition of sand appeared to accelerate 
the contraction during the first four weeks, making it appear 
greater as the quantity of sand was increased. The total contrac. 
tion after 16 weeks for cement mortars hardening in air varied from 
0°34 per cent. with equal proportions of cement and sand, to 0-08 
per cent. with 3 or 5 parts of sand to 1 of cement. With cement 
hardened under water the phenomena were much less regular, 
Generally there was a continued expansion ; but in a few cases at 
the end of 16 weeks it was practically nothing. The expansion 
under water was in every case greatest and most regular with neat 
cement; increasing progressively with age. As the proportion of sand 
increases, the expansion diminishes and becomes irregular. With 
8 or 5 parts of sand to 1 of cement, the expansion did not exceed 
0°03 per cent. This agrees fairly with Mr. John Grant’s experi- 
ments. From all these data the American Committee conclude 
that Portland cements and cement mortars, when exposed to the 
air, contract from the second day after gauging to at least four 
months, and probably more. All pure Portland cements and 
cement mortars when immersed in water expand from the 
second day after gauging to at least a year. The contraction and 
expansion decrease with the addition of sand, and the contraction 
in air is much more than the expansion in water. From this it is 
inferred that all concrete walls should be constructed with vertical 
joints at intervals of 150 or 200 feet. 

Mr. F. Sremens on Furnace HEarine. ee 

Mr. F. Siemens has for the past few weeks been conducting in 
the pages of Engineering a correspondence with Mr. Crowe, Mr. 
B. H. Thwaite, and others, upon dissociation in furnaces and the 
advantages of heating by radiation from flame, or toasting, as 
compared with heating by direct flame contact, or burning. The 
point which seems to be at issue in this controversy is the tem- 
perature at which dissociation of carbon gases begins to make 
itself evident by affecting practical results. Mr. Siemens holds 
that if flames are prevented from contact with the surfaces which 
enclose or direct their course, dissociation will not appear below an 
extraordinarily high temperature, which has not been accurately 
determined ; and that all experiments tending to show an effect 
similar to what may be expected from genuine dissociation at 
comparatively low temperatures are vitiated by the action of 
the surfaces—an effect which has only been recognized during 
recent years. With regard to heating by radiation, Mr. Siemens 
declares that in all cases where large furnace chambers are 
required to be intensely heated, a highly luminous flame, with- 
out contact, is necessary. Under such conditions of heating, the 
furnace will work economically at a high temperature, and will last 
a long time without repairs. Mr. Siemens cites an instance of 
open-hearth steel furnaces which have not been stopped for repairs 
for upwards of twelve months. In another communication, Mr. 
Siemens admits that it is difficult for persons accustomed to heat 
by contact to realize that their operations can be carried out quite 
as well, and even better, by radiation. He states that the develop- 
ment of this new method of heating was the result of much time 
and consideration given to the subject ; and he does not expect that 
others will readily accept his views. It is an interesting develop- 
ment of this principle of heating that by it creosote and other kinds 
of liquid fuel, as well as gas, can be used for purposes for which, 
according to the ordinary plan, they are altogether unsuited. Only 
by preserving the flames of these fuels from contact with any sur- 
face until the operation of combustion is accomplished can they be 
made to give all their useful effect without smoking or cutting the 
materials of the furnace. 

THe “ Fatigue” oF METALs. . 

At a recent meeting of the City of London College Science 
Society, Mr. H. Adams, M. Inst. C.E., read a paper on the strength 
of iron and steel, in which he described the physical nature of iron 
and its alloys, and explained the effects of carbon and other sub- 
stances upon the hardness and tenacity of the metal. Dealing 
with causes and modes of fracture, the lecturer exhibited as an 
example a piece of wrought iron, known to have been in use as & 
lever for 50 years, which was remarkable on account of the very 
large and perfectly-formed crystals appearing over the whole 
section. In the course of the discussion, the Chairman, Mr. C. E. 
Grove, spoke of the desirability of obtaining fuller records of the 
changes of materials during use. It is a point of considerable 
importance, which should be impressed upon works managers; 
foremen, and others, that a good deal of useful information 
respecting the behaviour of iron in bars and masses under 
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ss 
Jong-continued strain may be obtained by carefully examining 
sections of old iron tools, and structural members obtained 
from demolished buildings, &c. The condition of the lever 
exhibited by Mr. Adams might be equalled by many portions 
of old rails, chains, ties, and other ironwork that is cut up 
and reduced to scrap after having broken under some strain 
which it may have borne safely many thousands of times. Dr. 
Percy, in one of his addresses to the members of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, drew attention to the problem presented by the 
suspension chain of a gas-pendant, which breaks without warning 
after sustaining for years its comparatively light load. The point 
secepted by some, but rejected by other engineers, that metals 
under constant strain alter their molecular dispositions, can only 
be settled by research and painstaking observation. 








Communicated Article, 


THE LAW AS TO THE RIGHT TO SUPPORT FOR GAS 
AND WATER MAINS. 
_ By W. Grirrira, Barrister-at-Law. 

The magnitude of the interests in conflict, the somewhat abstruse 
doctrines of law involved, as well as the diametrically opposite 
views advocated by the two able writers whose views have already 
been expressed in the JouRNAL, may justify a further consideration 
of the now celebrated case of The South Staffordshire Water- 
Works Company v. Mason and Sons, a report of which recently 
appeared in these pages. Whether there is sufficiently solid ground 
upon which to appeal to a Superior Court, and whether public 
expediency calls for interference by the Legislature to alter or 
modify the law, are at present open questions. 

The three folio volumes which contain the report of the Royal 
Commission on Coal are full of information, and replete with 
instruction for mining engineers and the general public. We are 
there told that the total quantity of coal raised in the year prior to 
the publication of the report amounted to 107,427,537 tons. Of 
this large amount, 44 per cent. was used in mirieral and metal- 
lurgical industries, 26 per cent. in domestic consumption and in the 
supply of gas and water, 25 per cent. for general manufacturing 

urposes, and 5 per cent. for locomotion by sea and land. Further, 
it appears that, taking the present annual output at 125 millions of 
tons, we have in the quantity which is estimated as lying above the 
workable limit of 4000 feet under the permian and other forma- 
tions, 1170 times the present annual output. The eminent political 
economist who reigns at Hawarden Castle, and until he seemed 
disposed to sacrifice English loyalty for Irish enthusiasm swayed 
the destinies of the empire, once said that the prosperity of the 
country depends upon its coal and iron mines, and that when they 
are exhausted this prosperity will cease. Should the supply of iron 
be at all on a par with that of coal, 1100 years must elapse before 
the fatal limit is reached. Looking at the matter from another 
point of view, we find that the value in pounds sterling of the coal 
won from the depths below us is more than 47} millions at the pit’s 
mouth. The water interest is by no means an insignificant one. 
This is too conclusively proved by the statistics published from time 
to time in gas and water literature to need any further evidence. 
But considering the parliamentary powers and influences of the iron 
and coal masters, and the resources they possess or represent, I 
should be sorry were any parliamentary conflict to arise between 
the two interests of water and coal, which, so far as “the right to 
support for gas-mains”’ is at issue, have been ably defended by the 
respective advocates whose contributions have appeared in the 
a. _I would, nee that gas-mains form only one 

opics sugges the im i 

inte Grenthan po! = A portant case recently decided by 
, +0 render the matter clearer, I may remark that all the topics 
involved relate to, or might logically + meee under three beclls: 
0 Existing, though exceptional, rights of property. (2) The user 
= such rights. (3) The policy which actuates the Houses of Par- 

ment in granting these exceptional rights. One is, however, 
a the necessity of elaborating such classification, owing to the 

t that J ustices Wills and Grantham based their decision simply 
on an interpretation of certain Acts of Parliament. The main, the 
simple, and in reality the only legal point in their judgment is that 
supposing there was a right to recover compensation for damage, 
still that right was not an absolute, but a conditional one; and the 
<q not having been performed, the whole right fell to pieces 

ea house whose foundation collapses. If the right to support 
Was conditional, the judgments were correct; but I have grave 

loubts whether the Legislature intended such conditions. A con- 
a a declaration or provision, which makes the existence of a 
: Ai A ependent on the happening of an event, and the right is then 
ea noel as opposed to an absolute right. Conditions are 
“9 . imes divided by legal writers into those which are true as opposed 
a a which are apparent ; into those which are express and those 
ich are implied ; into those which are precedent or subsequent, 
possible or impossible, dependent, independent, or mutual, legal or 

Te running with the land or stopping the sale thereof. 
th = of opinion that the distinction drawn by the Judges between 
fon as-Works and Water- Works Clauses Acts—viz., that under the 
ae the right to compensation arises immediately on the con- 

ction of the works, while under the latter it is necessarily post- 
— until the mine-owner wishes to win his minerals—is only 
te y correct; for in section 6 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 
ich provides for compensation on taking or using any “ lands,” 








the word “lands” includes mines (see the interpretation clause, and 
Smith v. Great Western Railway Company, 3 App. Cas., 165). 
This case was decided by the House of Lords on the analogous 
sections of the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act (8 & 9 Vict., 
c. 20, ss. 6, 78). 

To advance to the point directly at issue, there are grounds for 
saying that the Legislature neither intended nor did create a con- 
dition precedent. Expressly they did not, as will be seen by any 

rson who takes the trouble to read the Water- Works Clauses Act. 

ut having omitted to do so directly, they may have done so 
impliedly. Clauses in Acts of Parliament are sometimes construed 
by the Court as imperative, sometimes as directory. Clauses are 
frequently held to directory when the Legislature does not 
im a penalty for non-compliance, as it does not (at least directly 
and expressly) do in the present case. For example, the Legislature 
may have imposed a preliminary, such as publication of proper 
banns to the solemnization of a marriage ; yet the improper omis- 
sion to observe such preliminary would not necessarily vitiate the 
marriage, and render it invalid. On the other hand, the Metro- 
politan Building Act requiring walls to be of a certain thickness, 
&e., impliedly forbids the contrary. Enacfments regulating the 
procedure of the Courts are generally imperative. But the formali- 
ties attached to the performance of a public duty are frequently 
treated as directory only; and in order to avoid the invalidating of 
the performance of such a duty, regulations seemingly stringent 
would be ignored by the Judges. Again, the neglect of prelimi- 
naries may even be penal, and yet the act remain valid. Take as 
examples the statutory provision in 18 Hen. IV., c, 7, that justices 
shall try rioters within a month (the trial may be held after the 
month, but the justices remain liable to the penalty) ; the deliver, 
of lists of voters by one officer to another; the neglect of a paris. 
to elect a board of guardians; the delay of a Bishop to direct a 
surveyor to report under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act ; and, 
lastly, the imprisonment of a convict in a place not appointed by 
the Act. I refer to my copy of Smith’s ‘‘ Leading Cases,” edited 
by more than one Judge of the Superior Courts, and find numerous 
cases on the subject now under consideration—viz., Pearce v. Morris, 
2 Ad. & El., 96; R. v. Gravesend, 3 B. & Ad., 240; Brooks v. Cock, 
3 Ad. & EL, 1388; Sowthampton Dock Company v. Richards, 
1 Man. & Gr., 448; R. v. Birmingham, 6 B. & C., 29, &e. So far 
as the particular clauses of the Water-Works Clauses Act are con- 
cerned, strange to say there are no previous judgments of the 
Courts. The decision of the Courts must be drawn from reports 
relating to the analogous Act for the regulation of railway under- 
takings. I here cite them. To determine the lands authorized to 
be taken, the Special Act must be looked at, and deposited plans 
and books of reference are not binding on a company except so far 
as they are incorporated in their own Special Act (North British 
Railway Company v. Tod, 12 Ci. & F., 722; Caledonian Rail- 
way Company, 16 Q. B., 19). 

The effect of section 22 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, which 
provides that mines near to the water-works shall not be worked 
until the undertakers have an option of purchase, only conditionally 
deprives water-works companies of the right to be supported 
by the subjacent soil, if the option should not be carried out on 
purchase after due notice received from the mine-owners (Flete 
v. Great Western Railway Company, 5 H. and N., 689; Great 

Western Company v. Bennett, L. R., 2H. L., 27). “ The common 
law,” said Lord Blackburn, “is as follows :—Property adjoining 
to a spot on which the public have a right to carry on traffic is 
liable to be injured by that traffic. In this respect there is no differ- 
ence between a shop, the railings or windows of which may be 
broken by a carriage on the road, and a pier adjoining to a harbour, 
or a navigable river, or the sea, which is liable to be injured by a 
ship;” or, I may add, the valuable property commonly called gas- 
mains, which may be injured by a heavy steam-roller. ‘In either 
case, the owner of the property must bear his own loss unless he 
can establish that some other person is in fault and liable to make 
it good. And he does not establish this against a person merely 
by showing that he is owner of the carriage or ship which did the 
mischief, for the owner incurs no liability merely because he is 
owner. . . But he does establish such a liability against any 
person who either wilfully did the damage or neglected that duty 
which the law casts upon those in charge of a carriage on land and 
a ship or a float of timber upon water, to take reasonable care and 
use reasonable skill to prevent it from doing injury; and that 
the wilfulness or neglect caused the damage. And if he can prove 
that the person who has been guilty of either stood in the relation 
of servant to another, and that the fault occurred in the course of 
his employment, he establishes a liability against the master also.” 
On general principles, therefore, water-works companies certainly 
have a right of action. 

It is illegal for a railway to work coal mines or deal in coals for 
the purposes of profit (Attorney-General v. Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, 1 De. & Sm., 154). But an Act of Parliament 
passed subsequent to the working of the collieries, and authorizing 
them to dispose thereof within five years, was held impliedly to 
authorize the working during the five years (Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners v. North-Eastern Railway Company, 4 Ch. Div., 845). 
Where a company diverts a brook by a cutting, and neglects to 
maintain efficient drains, they are liable to a mine-owner whose 
mines are flooded in consequence (Bagnall v. London and North- 
Western Railway Company, 7 H. & N., 423). But an overflow 
after such diversion, caused . the acts of a third party, over which 
they had no control, would not render the company liable (Boz v, 





Jubb, 4 Ex. Div., 77). 
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I would now proceed to consider the arguments for the other side. 
In construing Acts of a private or local character, such as Railway 
Acts, the Judges do not shut their eyes to the fact that special 
clauses frequently found in them are the effect of private arrange- 
ments between the promoters and particular persons. They are 
not inserted by the Legislature as part of a general scheme of legis- 
lation, but are simply introduced at the request of the parties con- 
cerned. If the general provisions of such Acts were to override 
such special clauses, those in whose favour the latter are inserted 
would have a just claim to be heard in committees on every clause 
of the Bill, which would render it impossible for the Committees 
presided over by the Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords, and by the Chairman of Ways and Means in the House of 
Commons, to pass their two or three hundred Private Acts every 
session (Per Jessel, M.R., in Taylor v. Oldham, 4 Ch. Div., 410). 
These special clauses are therefore treated as isolated and foreign 
to the rest of the Act; so that their wording, contrary to the 
general rule, is not used to throw any light on the construction of 
the rest (Cairns, L.C., in Hast London Railway Company v. 
Whitechurch, L. R., 7 H. L., 89). The case of The Queen v. York 
and Midland Railway Company, 1 E. & B., 858, and succeeding 
cases, decide that Acts conferring powers and privileges on the pro- 
moters of a commercial enterprise are to be interpreted as if they 
were bargains between such persons and the public, and that the 
rules which strictly regulate the construction of ordinary contracts 
are applicable. So great, however, is the mutability of human 
affairs, and so flexible the character of English law, which, unlike 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, altereth considerably with the 
alteration of circumstances, that when similar powers or privileges 
are conferred on public bodies for public purposes—for examples 
the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works may be 
taken—the strict construction, while admitted to be the rule, is 
sensibly relaxed, because the policy of the Legislature intended that 
it should be (Lyon v. Fishmongers’ Company, 1 App. Cas., 669 ; 
Venour’s Case, 2 Ch. Div., 522). 

Another reason for the strict construction of private, local, and 
personal Acts of Parliament is that they have taken the place of 
grants from the Crown (from which Attorney-Generals and Soli- 
citor-Generals formerly derived great emolument), and that the 
Judges appiy to the new instrument the rules which in bygone 
generations were applied to Municipal and other Charters granted 
ex gratid by the reigning monarch on earnest solicitation. As the 
Crown grants “are construed strictly against the grantee, on the 
ground that prerogative rights and emoluments are conferred on the 
Crown for great purposes and for the public use, and are therefore 
not to be understood as granting beyond what it takes away by 
necessary and unavoidable construction; so the Legislature, in 
granting away, in effect, the ordinary rights of the subject, should 
be understood as granting no more than passes by necessary and 
unavoidable construction.” Such are the weighty words of Chief 
Justice Maxwell, whom ill-health, it is to be feared, compelled to 
date from Cairo the last edition of his valuable work upon ‘‘ The 
Interpretation of Statutes.’’ Lord Blackburn has expounded the 
law on this subject as follows (River Wear Commissioners v. 
Adamson, 2 App. Cas., 764): ‘‘ My Lords, in local and personal 
Acts there was found to be great inconvenience from the clauses 
being framed according to the views of the promoters’ counsel, and 
consequently being very differently worded ; and to remedy this a 
practice arose—I do not know when, but I believe about the com- 
mencement of the present reign—of obliging the promoters to 
submit their Bills to the Chairmen of Committees, who required 
them to make their clauses in the form he had approved of, unless 
some good reason was shown for deviating from it.” I may add 
that such continues to be the parliamentary practice. In a later 
part of his judgment that most learned Judge observed : ‘‘ The first 
inquiry for your Lordships is, Are we justified in putting a different 
construction on the words of an Act passed at the instance of 
particular promoters (or, as it is commonly called, an Act local, 
personal, and public) from that which would be put on similar 
words in a general Act? To some extent I think we are. If ina 
local or personal Act we found words that seemed to express an 
intention to enact something quite inconsistent with the purpose of 
the promoters, and which the Committee, if it did its duty, would 
not have allowed to be introduced into such an Act, I think that 
the Judges would be justified in putting almost any construction on 
the Act which would have this effect.” 

The advisability of applying to Parliament to alter the law, and 
the consideration of the principles upon which the Commitiees of 
the two Houses would act, I reserve for a future communication. 





THe VERDICT IN THE HunteR-LeveR Liset Case.—The absence 
of the jury in the recent libel case for the space of 50 minutes after 
the close of the Judge’s summing up has not unnaturally given rise 
to the gag that they were not altogether unanimous as to 
their verdict. According to a statement by a correspondent of a 
Manchester paper—made on the authority of a letter from one of 
the jurymen—the jury were ‘‘as one man in their opinion; and 
not a single word was said against a verdict of ‘ Not guilty.’” It 
appears that the principal cause of the delay in returning their 
verdict was the existence of some doubt in the minds of the jury 
as to whether or not they should censure any other persons con- 
nected with the case. As far as may be gathered from public 
expressions of opinion on this remarkable case, and from the 
enthusiasm with which the defendant has been received wherever 
he has appeared, there is no dissatisfaction with the verdict. 
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Gechnical Record. 


MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS, 

The members of this Association held a very successful meet 
on Thursday last, under the presidency of Mr. Henry Hack 
M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer of the Saltley works of ihe Bir. 
mingham Corporation Gas Department. In order to afford an 
opportunity for the members to visit the extensive establishment 
over which their President has control, they were invited to meet 
in the offices attached to the works; and here at mid-day light 
refreshments were provided by Mr. Hack, before the day’s engage. 
ments were begun. At 12.80 the formal business commenced by 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting by Mr. W. R. Cooper 
(Banbury), the newly-appointed Honorary Secretary. The report 
of the Committee, which was next presented, was as follows :— 

Your Committee cannot but express the pleasure they feel that the work 
of the Association continues to be of great interest to the members, and 
that the average attendance at the meetings is not only well maintained, 
but is increasing. For the past year it reached 31. 

The number of members on the books is 58. Six were elected during 
the year; two have withdrawn; and your Committee deeply regret to 
record the loss of one highly esteemed member by death—Mr. y M. Darwin, 
of Longton. 

The financial position of the Association continues to improve; the 
present balance in the bank being £76 10s. 9d., and amount of unpaid sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. 

The annual meeting was held at the Windsor Street Gas-Works, Bir- 
mingham, on the 11th of February, when, after the usual preliminaries of 

ing the report, statement of accounts, &c., the President delivered his 
naugural Address, in which the present and future stability of the gas 
industry, as well as the importance of strict economy in manufacture, 
were ably brought before the meeting. Mr. A. Colson, of Leicester, then 
read an instructive and valuable paper on ‘‘ The Letting of Gas Cooking. 
Stoves on Hire,” which led to a most interesting and lengthy discussion, 
in which many of the members joined. Upon the kind invitation of Mr, 
Charles Hunt, the members were afterwards conducted round the gas- 
works and shown the noble twin gasholders recently brought into use, and 
which attracted special attention and admiration. 

The spring meeting was held on the 30th of April, at the Offices of the 
Wolverhampton Gas Company. There was a good attendance, and the 
President read a very interesting paper relative to the establishment and 
general history of the Wolverhampton Gas Company to date, which was 
followed by a visit to the gas-works, the electrical machine-works of Messrs. 
Elwell-Parker, the tube-works of Mr. J. Brotherton, and the Corporation 
Water-Works. The members and several friends were subsequently enter- 
tained at dinner by the President, whose hospitality, kindness, and general 
arrangements for the day were highly appreciated. 

The autumnal meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on the 
80th of September, when Mr. Henry Hack, of Birmingham, was unani- 
mously elected President ; Mr. Simpson, being re-elected Treasurer. The 
President then announced that Mr. North, through press of business, felt 
it necessary to resign the office of Secretary—the announcement being 
received by the members with great regret; and having failed to induce 
Mr. North to reconsider his decision, they elected Mr. W. R. Cooper, of 
Banbury, Secretary instead. Messrs. A. Colson and W. North were elected 
onthe Committee; and Messrs. Reeves and Taplay, were re-elected Auditors. 
A Committee was afterwards appointed for the purpose of carrying out the 
wishes of the meeting, that the retiring Secretary’s long services to the 
Association should be ~~ by some substantial gift. Mr. John 
Ferguson Bell, of Stafford, then read a most valuable and elaborate paper 
on “Coal Tar as a Fuel for Heating Retorts,” which was highly appre- 
ciated by the members, and led to a very instructive discussion. 

On this being approved of, the names of two gentlemen applying 
for membership were submitted, and accepted. Mr. Hack then 
delivered his Inaugural Address, the full text of which is given 
below. Subsequently Mr. North proposed, and Mr. Simpson (Rugby) 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the President, which was cordially 
passed, and responded to by Mr. Hack. A very interesting part of 
the day’s proceedings followed—viz., the presentation of an illumi- 
nated address of thanks to Mr. North for his indefatigable exertions 
in the interest of the Association, in the office of Honorary Secre- 
tary, from its formation to the end of last year. Accompanying 
the address was a handsome marble timepiece and pair of bronzes, 
and a diamond and pearl ring for Mrs. North. Mr. Hack, in a few 
well-chosen words, made the presentation, which, he said, must not 
be regarded as a reward for services rendered—as in that light its 
value would be utterly inadequate to the worth of Mr. North's 
devotion to his duties in connection with the Asssociation—but as 
a visible memento of the goodwill and esteem he had earned from 
his fellow-members during his career as Secretary. Mr. North, on 
his own account and for his wife, suitably acknowledged the gifts 
and the pleasant manner in which the President had conveyed to 
him the sentiments of the members in regard to the way his secre- 
tarial duties had been performed. Mr. Simpson, of Rugby, then 
introduced a matter which he considered should not be lost sight 
of—the awkwardness that would be likely to result if the meeting 
of The Gas Institute in Glasgow next June is arranged for the second 
Tuesday in the month, in accordance with the custom of recent years. 
He pointed out that this would be the week immediately before Coro- 
nation Day, when the principal Jubilee Celebrations would take 
place ; and it was to be hoped that the services of gas managers 
throughout the country would be greatly in request just at that 
time, preparing for illuminations. He therefore suggested that a 
memorial should be presented to the Council of the Institute, 
urging the desirability of the meeting being held at some earlier 
date. No formal resolution on the subject was passed ; but it was 
understood that the members of the Association who are on the 
Council of the Institute should not allow the matter to be over- 
looked. The meeting (of which a full report will appear in due 
course) shortly afterwards closed ; and a visit of inspection to the 
works followed. The main objects of interest were the various 
forms of regenerative furnaces in use and the West’s stoking 
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achinery, actuated by compressed air, which is in full operation 
ane of the retort-houses. The members were later on scones 
to the Grand Hotel, Birmingham; and here, at four o'clock, the 
company to the number of nearly fifty dined together in an 
informal manner—no toasts of any kind being submitted. In 
order to give expression to the cordial good feeling existing between 
the Association and the Southern District Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers (who were holding a meeting in London on 
the same afternoon), Mr. Hack despatched the following telegram 
to Mr. Child, the President of the Southern Association :—‘* The 
President and members of the Midland Association now assembled 
at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, send their hearty good wishes 
to the President and members of the Southern Association.” To 
it Mr. Child replied :—* The President and members of the 
Southern Association feel indebted to the members of the Midland 
Association for their kind remembrance of them, and heartily 
reciprocate their good wishes.”’ 





Mr. Hack’s PresipenTraL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—At our autumn meeting I had the opportunity of 
thanking you for the honour you then conferred upon me, by 
electing me President of this Association for the tenth year of its 
existence. I have now the pleasure to repeat my thanks, and to 
add that I am not only fully sensible of the favour then bestowed, 
and of the importance of the trust confided in me, but am also 
deeply impressed with the duties and responsibilities which such 
like honours bring in their train—one, by no means the least sig- 
nificant, being the preparation of an address for the annual meeting. 
Having regard to the difficulty of bringing before you any new 
subject, on account of the facilities afforded to all now-a-days by 
the Press, and by means of such Associations as this, of becoming 
thoroughly aw cowrant with all that is passing relating to our pro- 
fession, I may say that, for the past few weeks, I have been some- 
what uneasy as to which of the various topics affecting the gas 
industry that I could touch upon would interest you the most; and 
I trust that, in the remarks I have decided to make, you wili find at 
least something that will warrant the attention which I now venture 
to ask of you for a short time. 

I will first refer to the report that has just been read, which 
shows the important position this Association has now attained. 
It must be a source of satisfaction and congratulation to all, and 
especially to those who took part in its formation ten years ago, that 
it has been so successful, not only as regards numbers, but also as 
to the interest displayed by the members generally, as evinced by 
the full attendance at the majority of the meetings. And I am 
pleased to recognize that the difficulty of obtaining papers, referred 
to by one Past-President, Mr. G. E. Stevenson, appears to be lessen- 
ing, and I hope that henceforward it will disappear altogether ; for 
I believe it to be in the power of every one of the members, by 
reason of the positions they all occupy, to enhance the interest and 
importance of the meetings by contributing now and then informa- 
tion of some kind or other, bearing upon our profession, either in the 
form of a paper or by taking part in the discussion of those read 
from timetotime. We should not lose sight of the fact thatthe primary 
object of such Associations as ours is the advancement of the gas 
industry by friendly intercourse and free interchange of ideas upon 
the very numerous and interesting subjects appertaining to our 
business; and I do not believe there is one among us, however 
able he may be acknowledged to be, who is not prepared to admit 
that one’s store of knowledge may, in this agreeable way, at times 
be added to as well as drawn upon—preconceived ideas being as 
often confirmed as demolished by the weight of evidence resulting 
from friendly conversation, or from the more formal discussions on 
oe read. And gas directors and committees will in my opinion 

st serve the interests of those they represent, by affording every 
reasonable facility for their engineers or managers to reap the 
benefits which undoubtedly accrue from regular attendance at the 
meetings of our and kindred Associations. 

Now with regard to the twelve months which have elapsed since 
my predecessor addressed you, I believe I am right in stating that 
nothing of striking importance has occurred in connection with our 
business, calling for special comment on this occasion. The great 
depression in the value of residual products, as compared with a few 
years back (especially as regards tar) has, of course, been continually 
before all of us, as & source of great anxiety—particularly when the 
time for making out the balance-sheet approached. As to other 
matters of prominent interest to us just now, that of heating retorts 
by gaseous fuel, with and without recuperation, the controversy upon 
photometric standards, differential rates for day and night consump- 
tion, have, among other minor things, had a due share of our atten- 
tion (these will be reverted to later on) ; while Law has been busy 
testing the validity of the “Otto” patent, interpretation of tar con- 
tracts, and the right of gas companies to debit revenue account 
under the term “ Depreciation ” with an annual sum, being a certain 
percentage upon the entire cost of the works. The first two have, as 
you know, been disposed of; the last is still swb judice. 

As regards residuals, I venture to say that a few years back no 
one here could have had the remotest idea that history was going 
80 Soon to repeat itself, and that in 1886 we should be advocating, 
and in many eases actually burning our tar, as was done before 
many of its valuable constituents became known and utilized as 
they now are; but such is so, in spite of the fact that it was but a 
short time ago predicted by many “ who thought they knew ” that 
_ time was near.at hand when gas would become the bye-product 
of our industry, and that directors and committees would find it to 


their interest to give the gas away, relying solely upon the returns 
for the residuals for their dividends ape of profit desired. 
But how great is the change that has come o’er the scene! Instead 
of free gas, many companies and corporations have been compelled, 
in varying degree, to raise the price of gas ; and the cry has become 
not only, ‘‘ How shall we dispose of our tar?" but the question of 
disposing of our coke and breeze, although not brought so promi- 
nently before all, is nevertheless becoming more and more a per- 
plexed one to solve in many parts of the country. 

Although the market price of sulphate of ammonia is very much 
less than it was a few years back, there have been, as in the case 
of tar, no great variations during the past year. At the end of 
1882, sulphate was quoted in the JournaL or Gas LIGHTING at 
£19 7s. 6d. per ton; and at the beginning of 1886 it had fallen to 
£10 10s. At the end of last year it stood at £1017s. 6d. From 
the same source we gather that tar, which stood at 50s. per ton in 
1882, fell to 7s. per ton at the end of 1885; while at the close of 
1886, it was quoted at from 8s. to 5s. per ton “ according to posi- 
tion.” So that I think we may take it for granted that, where 
raising of the price of gas had to be resorted to in 1886, it was due 
to expiration of old contracts; otherwise the price in most cases 
must have been raised earlier. 

The fall in the price obtainable for coke is no doubt due to the 
long-coutinued depressed state of the iron trade, and trade generally 
throughout the country, coupled with the cheapness of slack and 
coal, with which it must to some extent compete. In our district 
(Birmingham) this article of our manufacture realizes, on an 
average, fully 2s. 6d. per ton less than it did in 1882. 

It is not necessary to remind anyone here of the serious effect 
which this fall in residuals since 1882-3 has upon the returns of a 
gas undertaking; but it may be more forcibly brought home to the 
public and consumers, as a complete justification for the small 
increase which has been made here and there in the price of gas, if 
I state that it makes a difference of over £60,000 per annum in the 
returns from the Birmingham works. In the face of such adverse 
facts, it behoves all of us to consider whether anything further can 
be done, in spite of bad trade, to create, in a legitimate way, a 
greater demand for these residual products, and thus materially 
enhance their value. 

As to tar, you are all aware that great stress has been laid by 
one or more of the prominent members of the profession upon the 
desirability of burning in the retort furnaces 25 to 30 per cent. of 
what we make, for the sole purpose of reducing the quantity thrown 
upon the market; and thereby considerably enhancing the market 
price—that such a course, while not increasing the coke stocks 
more than 44 per cent., would result in the value of tar again 
reaching 35s. per ton. But what was it that induced tar distillers 
and others to build and start carbonizing-works, in which the gas 
was treated as a bye-product, after extracting the benzole there- 
from; and owners of coke-ovens and blast-furnaces to erect plant 
for the recovery of products from the gases? Was it not the 
then prevailing high prices realizable for such products? If 
so, what assurance have we, if by a systematic burning of a 
large portion of the tar produced at gas-works in the course of 
ordinary manufacture we curtail the supply, that these car- 
bonizing and other works, most of which were put to rest after 
a brief existence, would not again be brought into the field, to 
play their part with renewed activity, and reap for a time the 
advantage that our combined action had brought about? It is 
natural to suppose that the owners of such plant would avail them- 
selves of the new position; but is it likely that every gas manager, 
even if he could satisfy himself, could convince his committee or 
directors that with tar (say) at three times higher value than coke 
per ton, the policy of continuing to burn a large proportion of the 
more valuable residual was the right one? If not, what would 
become of the combination? It would gradually cease to exist; 
and then, with the output from these special works added to the 
produce from gas-works, what could prevent a repetition of the 
present low prices, if they are simply the result of over-production ? 
In my opinion, a return to our present position would be the natural 
consequence. But eee this view to be wrong, I think we ought 
not to accept too readily that, if the suggestion as to the tar burning 
were generally adopted, it would result in such an increase in its 
value as quoted ; for it is now some time since a large quantity of 
the creosote produced has been burned for raising steam, &e., at the 
tar distilleries and other works, and yet the fall in the price of this 
commodity has not been arrested, nor did the stopping of the 
special works referred to affect the value of tar in the least, which 
has steadily pursued its downward course. 

I am for thinking that this tar matter must be left to fight its 
own way, like other articles of manufacture, upon true commercial 

rinciples; leaving tho price to be regulated according to the usual 
aw of supply and demand. The average yield per ton of coal car- 
bonized being known, our aim should be to extend the use of the 
crude material for paving, substitute for painting, and every other 
available purpose. In the latter I include the use of it for fuel 
under the retorts, where such a course would be profitable, having 
regard to the prices ruling for coke and tar from time to time; and 
this every manager can be left to determine for himself, according 
to local lights. This subject has been fully treated upon in 
several valuable papers and articles in the JournaL or Gas 
LicuTIne and er scientific periodicals during the past year 
(not the least important being the contribution from one of our 
own body, Mr. J. F. Bell, of Stafford); and in the absence of 
any direct experience of our own, a reference to these will materially 





assist us in arriving at the comparative heating value of the two 
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residuals for fuel. The qualities of one or both may vary in 
different works; but, roughly, I think the information shows that 
we may reckon that in practice 1 ton of tar will do as much work 
as 14 tons of coke—or 2:3. Thisis very different to the compara- 
tive theoretical value, which, as shown by Mr. Bell’s figures, is con- 
siderably modified by the temperature of the products of combustion 
of the two fuels. Our hope must continue to be that with an im- 
provement in trade, of which there are already signs, a greater 
demand for the various products of distillation will spring up; and 
that, by the aid of chemical science, it may be discovered that in 
the constituents of this “ black diamond,” besides the recent dis- 
covery of quinine and saccharine, there are hidden still further 
treasures ultimately destined to benefit mankind in general, and to 
be a boon to the gas world in particular. 

As to sulphate of ammonia, the price obtainable is more or less 
governed by the market price of Chilian nitrate of soda, and by 
other manures containing nitrogen. As sulphate contains about 
25 per cent. more nitrogen than does nitrate, it ought to command 
a proportionately higher price for agricultural purposes. This, 
however, is not the case. At times nitrate has been quoted higher 
than sulphate ; while, on no occasion recently, has the latter com- 
manded the difference in price that it should apparently have done. 
The explanation must, I think, be looked for in the fact that for 
many crops it is said that nitrate is the more suitable; being more 
active than its brother sulphate, which has first to be converted 
into nitric acid in the soil before it becomes available for actual use 
by the plant, whereas nitrate of soda contains the nitrogen in a 
state immediately available. On the other hand, experience proves 
that, under the influence of rain, nitrate of soda is very quickly 
washed out of the soil and carried off in effluent water, whereby a 
great deal of the nitric salt is lost; there being no such loss with 
sulphate of ammonia, for which the soil possesses greater absorbing 

wer, so that, if less active than nitrate, it is more lasting and 
ess wasteful. 

Several most interesting and valuable papers and letters have 
appeared in the JourNnaL during the past year upon this subject, 
together with records of results of experiments with the two kinds 
of manures; the most important, to which I would direct attention 
when you are inclined to prosecute the study of this subject, being 
those by Dr. Bunte, read before the German Society of Gas and 
Water Engineers,* by Mr. G. Chapman, M.A., before the Bothwell 
Farmers Club,} and by Mr. Bernard Dyer, F.C.S., F.1.C., a re- 
print from the Agricultural Economist.{ They all tend to show 
that there is no certainty about the results, which will vary with the 
nature of the crops and the soil to which the manures are applied ; 
and that, to get the best results, failing previous experience, the 
advice of an agricultural chemist should be sought. There can be 
little doubt that much more might be done than at present in the 
way of enlightening farmers upon the value of the various kinds of 
agricultural manures; and it would be well if other gas companies 
would follow the initiative of the Sheffield Company, who, in 1885, 
caused a pamphlet to be sent to every farmer in their district, 
touching upon the advantages of sulphate, and explaining the best 
methods of applying it. In such a pamphlet the uses of spent lime 
might also be disseminated with advantage. 

With the spread of education we may reasonably expect that 
farming, like manufacturing operations, will in the future be con- 
ducted more upon scientific principles than in the past; that 
(thanks to the Education Act) the time is fast approaching when 
every farm labourer will be able to read, and, let us hope, find 
enjoyment in perusing his agricultural paper, and take interest 
in applying to the land he tills the knowledge which now-a-days is 
so cheaply and so readily brought within his grasp—urged on, per- 
haps, by remembering the old adage, that the man is a public 
benefactor who makes two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before. 

With regard to coke, it is well known that in times of trade 
depression, such as we have passed through the last few years, to 
dispose of all the coke produced for sale, without serious accumula- 
tions occurring at times, is a matter which requires no little thought 
and attention on the part of those whose province it is to deal with 
it; and I think no part of the gas business is more open to criticism 
than are the steps taken or neglected in the disposal of this impor- 
tant item of our products. In determining the best course to be 
pursued, the serious loss due to stacking large quantities should 
weigh well with us. Upon this point I may state, as the result of 
my own experience, that fully one-tenth of the coke stacked is 
reduced to dust, and has to be carted away at an expense of about 
1s. per ton, and that another tenth is reduced to breeze, which has 
to be got rid of at a greatly reduced price; the extra quantity thus 
produced being at times practically unsaleable at a profit. Then, 
apart from the matter of inconvenience, there is the extra cost of 
the arduous manual labour required in raising it to the top of large 
heaps, compared with placing it on the level ; as well as the addi- 
tional plant required to be considered. The conclusion I have thus 
arrived at, from careful observation, is that stacking coke to any 
great extent results in a loss of at least 2s. 6d. per ton on the 
quantity so stacked. Now my view is that to reduce the loss 
arising to the community under this head, the maximum price of 
coke at the works to dealers and other large purchasers should be 
somewhat regulated to correspond with that at which it is found 
profitable to deliver it from other works to the local railway 
stations ; being actuated by the conviction that, whatever demand 
there is in the area of one’s own gas supply, it ought to be met from 
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one’s own works, so far as this is possible, having regard to the total 
production. That this resolve should not be difficult of accomplish. 
ment, there can, I think, be scarcely two opinions; the outsider 
having, for a start in his calculation of price, the disadvantage of 
a railway or canal rate to contend with. This price, regulated ag 
indicated, should govern that for the retail trade for coke purchased 
at per ton, with an additional charge to cover usual expenses for 
smaller quantities supplied at per sack. The prices for delivery 
might be adjusted so as to still “hold the field” in quarters 
surrounding the various local railway depédts. In some cages 
it would probably be found less costly to send coke by boat 
or rail to these depdts, and distribute it from them by cart, in 
lieu of carting it direct from the works; and, for convenience 
sake, this might be best managed through a dealer. 

While I deprecate stacking coke to any large extent, on account 
of the expense and waste involved by the operation, I am not an 
advocate for disposing of large quantities for consumption at a dis- 
tance at much cheaper rates than those at which it is sold locally, 
so long as the home trade could be materially increased by a reason. 
able all-round reduction in price; for the ratepayers and consumers 
are really the people who ought to have the benefit of any reduction 
in price which the state of the market indicates should have effect, 
Sellers of coke should not lose sight of the fact that they have to 
compete with coal and slack—and in many towns with very cheap 
coal and slack—and that without the prices are more nearly assi- 
milated than is often the case, any important extension of trade in 
coke is rendered impracticable. The bulk of the people will not 
look at the question from a hygienic point of view ; will not take 
into account that by using coke the atmosphere of their town will 
be clearer, their houses, public buildings, trees, &c., less blackened; 
but will continue to treat it simply as a matter of £.s8. d., which 
after all is but human nature. I have not the least doubt that if 
the coke part of a gas business were in all cases well worked up, 
and “ pushed” as coal dealers do their trade, there would be no 
necessity for any large stocks, nor need for sending any to a distance 
beyond the district in which it is produced. In support of this 
view, I will take our own town and district. The annual produc- 
tion of coke for sale at the Birmingham Gas- Works is about 141,000 
tons; while in our area of supply, excluding the Black Country, 
there are at present about 123,000 private houses, shops, offices, 
manufactories, and other business premises. Now, after allowing 
for voids, a sale of about 1} tons to each of these premises per 
annum would swallow up all we produce. It surely ought not to 
be difficult to regulate the price so as to ensure the sale of so small 
an average quantity to the owner of each building. 

I think it probable that, as regards almost every city and town 
in the kingdom, much of the coal and slack now used would be 
replaced by coke, if the advantages of the latter were more widely 
disseminated. The higher calorific value of coke is not so generally 
known as it ought tobe. I feel sure that if steam users and others 
could only be induced to take the trouble to look into the matter, 
and give coke and breeze a fair trial, and the price were arranged 
so that (the higher heating value taken into account) they could 
clearly see that pecuniary advantage would accrue to them by 
making a change, it follows that in most, if not in all cases, they 
would do so. Our sales then would not only be largely augmented, 
but the smoke abatement movement would be materially assisted ; 
and it will be acknowledged that the rendering .of the atmosphere 
of one’s town more pure and less smoky is an object worthy the 
consideration and co-operation of all good citizens. The change 
from one fuel to the other would only require a readjustment of the 
air spaces between the fire-bars, which should be a little wider for 
coke; and it will be found that ordinary plain cast-iron bars 
answer best for this kind of fuel, besides which they are cheaper 
than the wrought iron, or many of the patented arrangements. 
Where mechanical stokers are in use for slack, a mixture of fine 
slack and breeze will be found to be a cheap and efficient fuel. 

It does not appear to be so well known as it should be by the 
public, that a combination fire of small coke and coal or slack throws 
out more heat, lasts longer, and makes a better and more cheerful 
fire than coal or slack alone (they are admirably adapted for halls) ; 
and in cold frosty weather these fires would be much appreciated 
by those who have not already iried them. Cheap and good fuel 
is almost as great a boon as cheap and good light. In these days 
of progress, the tendency is to bring the price of all articles com- 
prising the daily necessities of life to the lowest point, that the 

orest of our brethren may be rendered more comfortable, and 

ife more enjoyable; and I should like to see this good principle 
extended more fully to coke. 

I have already enlarged upon this subject beyond what I origin- 
ally intended ; but, before leaving it, it may not be considered out 
of place to introduce at this stage a record of the results of a few 
recent tests made with coke and slack for raising steam for the 
exhausters at the works under my charge—the boilers in each case 
being of the Cornish type—from which the relative heating value 
of the two fuels used can be seen. [See table on next page.] 

In many able addresses and papers, the importance of making 
efforts to increase the day consumption of gas, by fixing a special 
price in its favour, has been prominently brought forward ; and in 
referring to it, I shall readily bring to your minds the names of 
M. Wybauw, of Brussels, and Mr. Henry Woodall (late of Leeds, 
and one of our esteemed Past-Presidents) as among the strongest 
advocates of such a policy, and the foremost of those who have 
repeatedly pressed this question to the front for our consideration. 
M. Wybauw is, as you will recollect, the inventor of a double-dial 
meter for registering gas consumed in the daytime, as distinct from 
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Fuel. A Average Temperature.| Cost for 
Durston ack, | Total levaperatea) Averags | | Ashes ee gut pet 
rs Descrip- Total Per Ton. Shvepeealie Poel Ib. of ees tree Atmo- | Feed a; Wate es 
er | tion. Used. |- (20 cwt.) uel Used. 4 : sphere. | Water.* | Evaporated. 
Ya 
, Pounds. s. a Gallons, Pounds. Pounds. Per Cent. | Deg. Fahr.| Deg. Fahr. — 
re Coke | 22,447 7 2 20,742 9°24 36°2 “i ° 1 {07 ‘ 3 4°6 ) P 
903 | Slack | 18,450 5 6 9,258 6°88 88°4 a | 61 110 ~| 3 6-8 | fs One boiler used in these tests, 
1773 | Coke | 63,728 7 0 48,831 7°66 88-0 16°9 | 44 975 | 409 | : ed in th 
1204 Slack 53,424 5 6 32,774 6°13 38-3 aa 474 | 100 | 4 0°0 |} Two boilers used in these tests, 
Swan Village Gas-Works. 
216 Coke 45,388 7 0 35,514 7°82 88°67 11°8 44 188-8 | 8 11°9 ‘ : 
270 Slack 79,744 5 4 45,496 5°70 89°07 16°4 49 is}-i} | 4 20 } One boiler used in these tests. 
| 
* Feed water heated by exhaust steam passing through coils of cast-iron pipes. + Exhaust steam injector used. 








the ordinary consumption after dark. More recently we find Mr. 
Tobey, of Malton, treating upon this subject before the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association. 

Now we must all be agreed as to the importance and advantage 
to any gas company or corporation doing the utmost to increase 
the consumption of gas for heating, cooking, motive power, and 
other trade purposes, not only during the hours of daylight but at 
all times, as a distinct and separate matter from popularizing its 
use for lighting. I must, however, confess that, although I agree 
with those I have named, and perhaps others, that this end can 
be best accomplished by a considerable reduction in the present 
charges—for this, although upon varying lines, is what they 
really advocate—I fail to see that we should be warranted in 
fixing a special low rate throughout the year for gas used 
for purposes other than lighting, or for what has been termed 
“day gas;" but if adopted for any period at all, it should 
apply to all consumers alike (subject to a minimum quantity), 
whatever the purpose for which they use it, who applied for a 
double-index meter, or availed themselves of any other method 
devised by the suppliers for determining the quantity entitled to 
the reduced rate. The period for which the special differential rate 
should be in force ought, in my opinion, to be limited to such 

ortion of the year when it is daylight during the usual working 
hours, or (say) from the 31st of March to the end of September. 
To extend the policy throughout the year would, I think, operate 
unfairly upon those consumers whose requirements are limited to 
the lighting period, from the fact that we should not be able to 
make and supply gas much, if any, cheaper during the darker 
months than we do at present, in consequence of the additional 
outlay that would become necessary on works and distribution to 
meet any such new business which to any extent overlapped the 
lighting period ; and this would be the case as regards gas used for 
cooking, heating, and many purposes of manufacture for quite three 
hours during the darkest days when our distributing mains are 
taxed most heavily. These would have to be proportionately 
larger, so as to be of ample size for the greatest hourly demand; 
and Iam unable to come to the conclusion that we could depart 
materially from the usual provision as regards storeage capacity, 
which, for such towns as Birmingham, ought, under any circum- 
stances, to be at least equal to the greatest daily output. 

With such a limit to the special rate as I have suggested, those 
who have had the benefit of it during the lighter days, when so 
much of the gas plant and mains are unproductive, would pay their 
fair share of all expenses attending the necessary provisions for 
winter demand, and, in turn, would reap a share of the benefit 
accruing from the all-round lower rate which I have no doubt 
would prevail in consequence of the increase in the consumption 
which they had so materially assisted to create under such a 
scheme. But this idea of instituting a cheaper rate for trade pur- 
poses, or for what may be termed “day gas,’’ was no doubt conceived 
in consequence of so much of the capital outlay upon the works, plant, 
and distributing mains being unproductive so many hours out of 
the twenty-four during the summer months of the year—especially 
the distributing plant, which, even in winter during daylight, is 
far from fully employed; so that a great increase in the consump- 
tion could be met without any further capital expenditure. This 
being so, how could we fairly exclude from the benefit of the lower 
rate those whose avocations require work to be carried on through 
the small hours of the night, when the demand is by far the least— 
viz., between midnight and 6a.m.? I find that in Birmingham 
and district the total annual supply may be subdivided somewhat 
as follows :—From 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 84 per cent.; 6 p.m. to mid- 
night, 55 per cent. ; while from midnight to 6 a.m., it is but 11 per 
cent. Why should any who have to use gas between midnight 
and 6 a.m., when the consumption only averages 11 per cent. of the 
total, be (the original idea being borne in mind) charged more than 
others who can only use gas between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., when the 
ratio 1s 34 per cent., a far greater proportion of the outlay on mains 
being idle during the former period? I have carefully weighed this 
matter over; and the more I consider it, the more I am convinced 
that the suggested low rate, whether limited strictly to “day gas’’ 
or to purposes of trade, heating, cooking, motive power, and all 
uses other than lighting, would not work so smoothly in our country 
as wre Sem imagine, but, on the contrary, would cause great 
dissatisfaction wherever adopted. Of the two ideas which have 


been promulgated, that of “day gas”’ appears to me the more work- 
able, as this would include all consumers, and cover the objections 
of the shopkeeper and publican who would not easily be brought 
to see why one class of consumers of gas for trade p ses ex 
lighting should be more favoured than another whose business 
requires gas for lighting only. I am, however, of opinion that the 
method already in vogue in many towns, of regulating the price 
according to the consumption per quarter, extended perhaps some- 
what further, would best fulfil the object in view. Under such a 
system, the largest gas consumer gets, as he ought to do (accord- 
ing to long-established business principles), advantage of the lower 
rate, let the purposes for which the gas has been used be what they 
may; and all things taken into account, possibly all that is his due. 
Consumers of all grades are placed upon an equitable footing; all 
having an inducement to extend the use of gas. The larger con- 
sumer thus benefits surely, although indirectly, the smaller, by the 
all-round lower price which a large consumption tends to create. 

Occasions like the present are, I think, fit times to make a 
brief retrospect, and ask ourselves whether, having regard to the 
= when gas lighting may be said to have taken a practicable 
orm—viz., when Murdoch lighted up the Soho Factory (not far 
from here) in 1802, when “ Birmingham poured forth its numerous 
population to gaze at, and admire the wonderful display of the 
combined effects of science and art "—we have reason to be satis- 
fied with the progress which has since been made in gas manufac- 
ture and the plant appertaining thereto; and although it would be 
impossible in an address to cover the whole ground which such an 
inquiry embraces, a few remarks may be made bearing upon this 
question. 

Starting with the retort-house, one cannot but be struck with 
the fact that there has been no important departure from the ori- 
ginal arrangements of the retort-fittings, as shown on page 25 of 
King’s invaluable ‘‘ Treatise on Coal Gas,” where Clegg’s design 
for the works for lighting Ackerman’s printing establishment in 
1812 is illustrated. From this one notices that “grouping” of 
retorts in a setting was adopted; and that the mouthpiece, 
ascension-pipe, arch-pipe, hydraulic main, &c., were not dis- 
similar to those still in use. Such a fact either speaks wonders 
for the prescience and intelligence of Clegg in having hit upon a 
plan which, by reason of its being the best, has undergone no 
radical change to this date, or to the staunch conservatism of his 
successors. In matters of detail, there have, of course, been 
numerous alterations and various improvements; but it is, I think, 
worthy of note that, up to and including the hydraulic main, in 
spite of the various stages of development, the parental features 
have been well preserved. As regards the settings, important 
changes have occurred; small iron retorts having given way to 
brick and clay retorts of larger dimensions, and latterly, by the 
introduction of generator and regenerator furnaces, in which, how- 
ever, we had been forestalled by our confréres on the Continent. I 
will return to this part of the subject a little later on. 

We have, I believe, no record as to whether Clegg and the early 
gas engineers were troubled with “ re pipes,” and the means 
they took to mitigate the nuisance; but I should say, from the 
much lower heats at which the coal was distilled in those days, 
they would be free from such a trouble. In any case, however, I 
do not think we can claim any advance upon them in this particular ; 
for.I often hear that “‘ stopped pipes” are a source of considerable 
anxiety to living members of the profession. 

Our predecessors would, I have no doubt, feel proud to see the 
noble retort-houses to which we have become accustomed ; but, 
on the other hand, might, I think, be reasonably struck with the 
fact that, with but few exceptions, manual labour is still in vogue 
for the arduous operations of drawing and charging the retorts. It 
is a long time since the introduction of machinery for the p 
was first attempted, yet in only a few instances has it yet been 
adopted, and with varying success; and although it cannot be 
denied that, with the least successful of the methods which have 
survived the period of experiment, there is a substantial saving 
as compared with hand labour, yet, after taking into account the 
interest on capital outlay, the great wear and tear, the fuel and 
incidental expenses (items often lost sight of by many an enter- 
oo inventor of substitutes for hand labour), in no case-can it, 

think, be shown that the net saving is as much as was originally 
estimated to result from its introduction. In my humble opinion, 
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all existing machinery of the kind is far too complicated; and 
without it can be materially simplified, it cannot make way in 
other than large establishments, and even there it must be worked 
to its full capacity for it to prove profitable. I may just mention 
here that, whereas the necessary manipulation of the coal may 
deter some from the adoption of the complete and necessarily costly 
system of mechanical charging and drawing, it might be worth 
while and profitable to introduce the (less expensive) drawing 
machine only. I believe that in many cases the “half measure” 
would be found to answer admirably. : 

In any comparison of the past with the present, while full 
recognizing the claims of our predecessors, we must not overloo 
the fact that the yield of gas per ton of coal has been greatly 
increased, while the quality has materially and gradually improved 
during the last 20 years. A yield of 10,000 cubic feet, of 16 to 17 
candle power, prior to that time was a rarity in England ; whereas 
there are but few works now at which such results remain un- 
achieved—approaching more nearly what we know, from our 
experiments upon a smaller scale, the coals we use are capable of 
producing. 

While touching upon the carbonizing plant, I must state that I 
have for a long time felt convinced that the present method of car- 
bonizing is behind the age; that I believe there is yet to be found 
a workable plan, whereby as good or better results will be obtained 
by distilling coal in much larger quantities—the process being, per- 
haps, continuous. Even with machinery there is far too much 
handling of the coal; and I do not think we should rest satisfied 
until it is put from the trucks into the distilling apparatus direct, 
rendering machinery for this operation unnecessary. In making 
such comments as these, I feel I am open to the retort, “‘ Why do 
you not work out and perfect such a plan?” to which the only 
answer I could give is that it has on various occasions occupied my 
mind ; but, like numerous others, who I am aware must have been on 
the same track, I have not “ hit upon it.” This is no reason why 
the idea should not be kept alive, in the hope that at no distant date 
its fulfilment may be the outcome of some of the fertile brains of my 
listeners, or of those who succeed them, and that the present form of 
retort-bench, with all its numerous and troublesome ascension- 
pipes, dip-pipes, and anti-dips, &c., will have become a thing of the 
past, and be-touched upon as such by one of the future Presidents 
of this Association. 

The condensers, washers, and scrubbers continue to be of various 
forms—great improvements having of late years been made in the 
designs of these, as well as in the other portions of the purifying 
plant, most of them on the lines of economy and efficiency, and 
more or less governed by scientific principles ; and short of liquid 
purification in closed vessels, there does not appear much room for 
greater perfection in this direction. There are various plans extant 
for revivifying the oxide in situ; but having regard to the present 
small cost of purifying, I do not look with much favour upon any 
pian which requires the admixture of atmospheric air to the gas in 
greater volume than that which takes place, with every care, under 
ordinary working. I cannot pass on without referring to the suc- 
cess which you are all aware has attended Mr. Claus in his efforts 
to carry out the idea which gas engineers have for a long time 
cherished—purification in closed vessels, unassisted by chemicals, 
or anything beyond that which is contained in, or produced from 
the gas itself—and without in any way detracting from the value 
of the minor suécesses of those who have preceded him in this 
direction (Hills, Laming, and others). I think Mr. Claus’s com- 
plete success merits prominent record in any retrospect of the year 
1886. You will remember that the process was ably described 
by Mr. Hunt before The Gas Institute last year, and has more 
recently been brought before the members of the Birmingham 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry by Mr. Watts,* 
who has so ably assisted Mr. Claus with the experiments at 
Windsor Street. The year 1887 will, I have but little doubt, put 
us in possession of further particulars relating to this valuable 
process, more especially in regard to its efficiency for dealing with 
the sulphur compounds and the net cost, as compared with the 
present method of dry purification. 

Skipping over the exhausters and station meters, in the con- 
struction of which there has not been any material change of late, 
I come to the gasholder ; and, having begun these remarks about 
the plant by referring you to Clegg’s early retort apparatus, I must 
ask you to turn again to the same illustration. Look at the gas- 
holder in that picture, and then recall to your mind the one recently 
erected at Old Kent Road, and the two of still more recent date at 
the Windsor Street works—the largest in the world—all three long 
standing monuments of the skill and ability of the Engineers who 
designed them, and to the Contractors who, through great difficul- 
ties, brought such gigantic works to a successful issue. Apart from 
being an engineering feat of importance, that gasholders of such 
magnitude should have become an accomplished fact, speaks, I 
think, volumes for the progress which our industry has made, and 
the favour in which our staple commodity is held. 

With the gasholder a gas-works plant practically ends; but 
before quitting the subject we have been considering, it may not 
be out of ro to ask if improvements have taken place beyond. 
And I feel that I have you with me in asserting that material 
advances have been made of late in the details of public and 
domestic lighting, especially since the electric light scare, as well 
as by the introduction and application of gas-engines and various 
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other gas apparatus to arts and manufactures, whereby their path 
of progress has been cleared of many an obstacle, and success 
ensured. The science of cooking and heating by gas has been 
diligently pursued by many able men who have made this branch 
a speciality, whose study and perseverance in the direction of per. 
fection and economy have been attended with so much success that 
these appliances are daily becoming more appreciated and sought 
after by the public, to our great advantage. The various and 
numerous exhibitions of gas apparatus which have been held 
during recent years, coupled with lectures and literature bearing 
upon the subject, have done much to educate consumers what to 
seek for as well as to avoid; so that there is but a poor field left to 
the makers of articles of a flimsy character, or in the construction 
of which the teachings of Science are overlooked or ignored, 

There can be no question, I think, that gaseous firing for heating 
the retorts has now become firmly established among us. Its intro. 
duction gives additional interest and scope to many of us; result- 
ing in the principle being tried and adopted with various forms of 
generators, as well as numerous secondary air and recuperative 
arrangements, which critics have divided for us into two classes 
“simple” and “elaborate.” The long controversy started by Mr, 
Valon as to the extent to which air could be heated, if at all, having 
long since been disposed of, our attention has more recently been 
occupied with papers and discussions upon the comparative value 
of gaseous firing, with and without recuperation, coupled with 
considerations as to the extent and form of the recuperators 
necessary for ensuring the best results. Some contend that, by 
reason of air becoming so quickly heated in its passage through hot 
channels, a very short travel suffices for the secondary air; while 
others from experience find that in their case such an arrange- 
ment would be insufficient. In coming to a decision upon these 
questions, one must necessarily be guided by local conditions 
and circumstances; and the number of retorts in the setting 
to be heated must be taken into account. As for myself, I am one 
of those who are of opinion that gaseous firing by means of a 
well-designed generator and secondary-air conduits, and without 
recuperation, is a step in advance (having on several occasions 
proved that more uniform heating of the retorts, with some 
economy in fuel, results, as compared with the old type of furnaces) ; 
but that the full advantage of gaseous firing cannot possibly be 
obtained in the absence of a recuperator, which need not be 
“elaborate,” but should be of sufficient capacity to take back to 
the setting, by means of the secondary air, as much as possible of 
the heat of the waste gases, which would otherwise escape to the 
chimney. The result of my experience is that, with proper adjust- 
ment, the waste gases are reduced in temperature from that at 
which they enter the recuperator to between 600° and 700° Fahr. 
While an analysis of the gases shows that only a slight excess of 
secondary air has been admitted beyond that actually required for 
the complete combustion of the furnace gases, and as it is im- 
possible to regulate the admission of secondary air to a great 
nicety, I prefer to allow a little excess than otherwise, so as to 
ensure none of the carbonic oxide escaping unconsumed. . 

I believe I am right in stating that during the past year electric 
lighting has not made much progress, at all events in this country. 
It is true that where expense is of secondary importance, new 
installations have been made—such as at some of the newest prin- 
cipal hotels in London and elsewhere, and again at various clubs— 
our own Birmingham Liberal Club included. But these I think 
would, upon investigation, be found to be equalled, if not out- 
numbered, by installations which have been discarded in favour of 
gas, which has all along performed “sentinel” for its infant 
brother ; while I think I am correct in asserting that there has 
been a positive decrease in street lighting by electricity. Many of 
the new installations are, without doubt, very successful—that of 
the Liberal Club in this town particularly so; illustrating that in 
matter of detail considerable improvements have been of late 
effected. But I should not like to add that the cost of providing 
the electric light has been lessened thereby. No; cost and storeage 
are still the principal drawbacks to electric lighting replacing gas 
lighting to any serious extent. One of the best and busiest parts 
of Birmingham formed the authorized area of supply of a iocal 
Electric Light Company, who, after getting an extension of time, 
ultimately failed to avail themselves of the splendid opportunity 
afforded to demonstrate the (oft-asserted) economy to be effected 
by supplying a large area from one central station. 

During the last few weeks it has transpired that the Leamington 
Town Council have decided to mark the Queen’s Jubilee by lighting 
up some of their principal streets and public buildings with the 
electric light ; having entrusted the work to another Birmingham 
firm, who announce that they intend to spare no expense in their 
efforts to make this the best and most complete piece of electric 
lighting on record—* better than anything before attempted.” We 
shall all, I have no doubt, look forward to its accomplishment with 
much interest and without jealousy; knowing that the field is so 
wide that there is room in it for both the old and new sources of 
light. Experience proves that wherever our young friend has been 
introduced, the gas revenue has not suffered, if indeed it has not, 
as the result, been augmented. Even under this most recent con- 
tract, the electric light is to hold its own in the matter of costliness ; 
the price for private consumers having been fixed at }d. per hour 
for 18-candle power, which is equivalent to 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas. In addition, the undertakers propose to make a charge 
of 1s. per quarter per meter (which is not exorbitant); and they 
stipulate for a minimum charge of 2s. 6d. per lamp per quarter for 
the total number of lamps “ wired” in each house—that is, for 20 
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lamps the minimum price-is to be £2 10s. per quarter (equal to 
19,000 cubic feet of gas), ‘‘ so as to secure them from loss in interest 
upon the outlay in engines, boilers, and conductors along the streets, 
which must be permanently provided for every lamp upon a con- 
sumer’s premises, whether they are regularly used or not.” The 
contractors call attention to the “ well-known advantages of electric 
over any other form of lighting,” and state that their objects are 
twofold. They wish, in the first place, to make the Leamington 
Parade attractive and noteworthy as the best kind of street lighting; 
and, in the second place, to ensure that the street lighting shall 
assist and supplement the window lighting of the various shops. 
The Town Council, while deeming 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet too 
high a figure to pay the Gas Company for gas of 17}-candle power, 
are willing to support the ‘‘ experiment”: by increasing the number 
of lamps on the Parade—true economy this! The incandescent 
system is the one to be adopted for the street as well as the domestic 
lighting. Now we know that where expense is of no matter, very 
pleasant and effective lighting can be produced with the incandes- 
cent lamp; but where it has been tried in the streets in lieu of the 
are system, it has proved very far from successful. The Holborn 
Viaduct experiment may be cited in support of this statement, 
which, in my opinion, was but a dismal display in comparison 
with the improved gas-lamps in the same neighbourhood. It may 
be, however, that the science of electric lighting has advanced a 
further stage, and that the Leamington experiment will turn out 
differently ; sure it is that the matter is in the hands of very able 
and energetic men, who will leave no stone unturned to make it a 
complete success, if such be possible with the skill and knowledge 
at their command. At the same time I venture to say that if the 
Town Council had met the Gas Company in the same liberal spirit 
as they appear to have done the electric light contractors, they 
could have secured a ‘‘ Jubilee show of light” with gas worthy of 
the occasion, and probably at much less cost than that which they 
have consented to bear. It has been shown in Birmingham and 
other places what can be done with gas in the way of improved 
street lighting, where the opportunity is afforded; and remember- 
ing that the weakest must go to the wall, we should continue to 
ask for a fair field and no favour. This being granted, I have but 
little doubt that gas will still enjoy a long innings. 

Apart from the opinion which gas engineers (who are naturally 
open to the accusation of partiality) may form of the present and 
future outlook for the electric light, the views of the public 
generally upon the subject, as portrayed by the ever-increasing 
value they put upon gas property, may be quoted as the strongest 
testimony that gas still holds its own as the popular illuminant, 
and of their belief that it is not likely to be materially interfered 
with by the electric light or any new comer just yet. Still let not 
our stronghold make us grow indifferent; but let all continue 
watchful as to what is going on around us in matters likely to 
affect in any way or to any degree the future of our industry. 
The late Sir William Siemens, when speaking of the electric light, 
said that gas was the “poor man’s friend;” and, as compared 
with the former, there can be no question that this assertion 
remains true. We, however, who are more intimately acquainted 
with gas affairs know that gas is not so much the “ poor man’s 
friend” as it might be ; but that petroleum and paraffin lamps are 
more extensively used by our poorer brethren than gas. The cause 
I think is to a great extent traceable to the fact that no provision 
has been made by landlords for gas, and that it is beyond the 
power of the tenants themselves to bear the cost of the necessary 
work and fittings. I believe that the owners of all gas undertakings 
are now fully alive to the petroleum-lamp competition; and in 
many cases builders of new houses are being looked up and efforts 
made to induce them to introduce gas-fittings—a step in the right 
direction, and one that should be taken in every town. But I 
would suggest that we should go a step further, and ask their 
assistance in popularizing gaseous fuel, by providing a gas stove or 
cooker in each house they build, suitable to the requirements of the 
class of people likely to occupy it. I feel sure such an addition 
would be welcomed by many among the middle and poorer classes, 
who, however much they might like to avail themselves of the 
convenience of gas cooking and heating, find the expense too great 
an obstacle where provision has not originally been made for its 
adoption. 

While referring to new buildings, I would draw your attention 
to the desirability of the suppliers of gas having a Voice, or some 
control over the arrangements for the internal piping and fittings. 
Complaints of an insufficient supply of gas are not infrequently 
traced to the pipes having been originally fixed too small; and the 
defect is aggravated by a larger number of burners being fed from 
it than at first contemplated. In all cases there should be at the 
~e a fair margin allowed for some little extensions of the 
ighting, as well as in the way of heating and cooking by gas. 
The additional cost of ample provision in these particulars will be 
ound insignificant when compared with the trouble, inconvenience, 
and expense of subsequent alterations and enlargements, now so 
olten rendered necessary through cheeseparing and defects in the 
first instance. Builders and owners of roperty will find it to 
their own and tenants’ interests, instead of accepting the ‘ lowest 
tender” from an enterprising gas-fitter or plumber, who feels that 

€ must cut everything fine if he is to obtain the work over the 
eads of his neighbours, to seek advice about a matter of such 
great importance from the gas officials, who, in turn, should be at 
times willing (even if they do not get to look upon it as part of 
their duty) to give such advice freely, whether or not the actual 
Work be subsequently entrusted to their department. It may be 





said: ‘‘ Yes, true; but whereas our responsibility now ceases at 
the meter, such a course would be extending it to the efficiency of 
the supply, throughout the building.’”’ Morally this would be so ; 
but who among us having confidence in the advice he had given 
would not readily accept this addition, having regard to the 
improved state of things such a practice would bring about. Plans 
and sections of all new buildings have to pass the scrutinizing eye 
of the borough surveyor; and I see no reason why we should not 
advocate that the details of all internal gas-fitting arrangements 
should be subject to the searching glance of the gas manager. 

I have just referred to the large use of petroleum for lighting, of 
which oil it has been said, when referring to those who are never 
weary of bewailing the rapid exhaustion of our coal-fields, * that 
they may take courage by knowing that, in the opinion of many 
well able to judge, it [petroleum] is likely to be the fuel of the 
future.” While this is a bold assertion, we must not shut our eyes 
to the fact that it is no insignificant competitor. Until recently 
we have been accustomed to console ourselves with the belief that 
even if the electric light were ultimately produced at a cost that 
would enable it to seriously compete with gas-lighting, gas-engines 
would be largely used in connection therewith and for other pur- 
poses, so that our output would not be materially diminished. 
Of late, however, the “Spiel” petroleum-engine has been intro- 
duced to the public which is likely to upset one’s calculations 
about gas-engines, in places where gas is more than 2s. 9d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. enzolene is the oil actually used; and 
the makers state that the consumption for small engines does 
not exceed one pint per brake horse power per hour, which, at 
present prices, costs 1}d. (or less than 1d. per horse power) ; while 
for the larger engines it is much less. A considerable number of 
these engines have already been made; and having seen some of 
them at work, Iam inclined to the opinion that where a high price 
for gas prevails, it will be ultimately found a formidable rival to 
the gas-engine, much more so than the compressed-air schemes 
which have been brought out are ever likely to be—if indeed they 
are ever carried into effect. Particulars have been supplied to me 
which show that, in spite of bad trade, the demand for gas-engines 
for various purposes continues to increase throughout the country 
at a steady rate. Let us be careful to avoid putting a check upon 
this wholesome fact by raising our prices for gas too precipitately, 
to the advantage of our new competitor—the petroleum-engine. 

The lighting of courts has become of late a prominent matter of 
discussion in many towns, particularly I think in Birmingham ; 
and in these days of progress there cannot, I think, be any ques- 
tion that such places, often thickly populated, ought to be looked 
after by the authorities who have sanctioned their existence, just as 
much as the main streets, facing which the more fortunate are able 
to reside. Nothing can be more dismal than some of these courts 
must be in the winter months, when the sun—the truest friend of 
all lights to the poor man—devotes, according to Nature’s laws, 
its benign influence upon us for so short a time out of the 24 hours; 
and to this, perhaps, is due the fact that the brilliantly-lighted 

ublic-house at the corner has more attractions for the adult 
inhabitants of these courts than the fireside of their own, although 
humble dwellings. When the ancient and Divine fiat went forth, 
“Let there be light,” no proviso was made for a distinction 
between the rich and the poor, who “‘ we were to always have wi h 
us.” By this Divine order, all were destined to share alike in its 
blessings, rich and poor, just and unjust; and this fact the public 
authorities would do well to bear in mind. Let them, while not 
unmindful of the claims of the affluent and influential portion of 
the community, do their best to make the poor feel that their 
interest and welfare have fair weight with them; and bearing in 
mind the not uncommon feature of the rich to take care of them- 
selves, see that it shall not be said as a mere barren expression, but 
that in the matter of light next to the Sun itself, gas shall be in 
reality ‘‘the poor man’s friend.”’ 

Another year has passed; and although the Methven screen and 
the Harcourt pentane standards are still before us for considera- 
tion, we are nevertheless limited to our old friend the spermaceti 
candle (burning 120 grains per hour), as the only legal photometric 
standard of light ; no fresh steps during the year having been made 
to replace so ancient and unsatisfactory a unit. When the gas 
industry was in its infancy, it is not at all surprising that, for this 
country at all events, the candle was selected as a comparison for 
the then new light; being one which the general public could 
readily appreciate. Since then, however, the value of the sperm 
candle as a standard has been frequently investigated by many able 
and trustworthy operators, among whom I cannot refrain from 
singling out our late, and still much-lamented friend, Hartley ; the 
result of their labours being brought to our notice from time to 
time in the shape of communications to the Press, to The Gas 
Institute, and other scientific societies. The able articles by Mr. 
John T. Sheard, entitled “‘Some Experimental Investigations in 
Photometry,” which appeared in the Journat or Gas Licutine last 
autumn, form a valuable contribution to the literature on this sub- 
ject. From the sources mentioned, coupled with our own indivi- 
dual experiments, we must all have become acquainted with the 
eccentricities of the candle, under different conditions of burning ; 
and long since have come to the conclusion that, as a standard of 
light, it is very unreliable and is doomed at no distant date to be 
replaced by a unit more worthy of the scientific age in which we 
live. The subject affords a golden opportunity for the ambitious 
man of science to distinguish himself among us; and apart from 
the honour which would necessarily attend the inventor or dis- 
coverer of an invariable standard of light, ample pecuniary reward 
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would, without doubt, ultimately accrue to the lucky one whose 
labours and experiments resulted in a perfectly satisfactory solu- 
tion of so important a question. Is it too much to hope that such 
an one will spring up from this Association? The proposal of 
Violle does not appear to have met with much favour; and while 
lauding every worthy effort of those who have devoted their time 
and ability to this subject, I fear we cannot but endorse the views 
of many competent judges that, apart from other objections, the 
Violle fused platinum standard is too evanescent, and that it is idle to 

ropose to legalize a standard which “ vanishes under the observer's 
hands.” To meet with universal approval, the new standard must 
be free from complexity, so that the operation of testing by it may 
be at least as readily and as easily made as with the standard it 
-will replace ; and on this ground in particular, the Methven screen, 
although not all we desire, has much to recommend it. 

Before concluding I would beg leave to say a few words to the 
younger members, indeed to all who contemplate adopting gas 
engineering as their So I would urge upon them the im- 
portance of making chemistry one of their chief, in fact, the founda- 
tion of their studies. In these times, rule-of-thumb is not likely 
to serve them much; and should any rely upon it, they will be 
deservedly left behind in the race by others who, through study and 
application, are ready to prove that their operations are based upon 
scientific principles. ‘The more the various branches of gas manu- 
facture are conducted upon these lines, the more is perfection likely 
to be reached, and our profession to hold its own among the 
numerous learned societies of the age. Do not be too eager for 
change; do not let your ambition, meritorious in itself, carry you 
too far. I have often felt somewhat disappointed to find that 
deserving young men who have, through merit, obtained positions 
of responsibility and trust are applicants for the first appointment 
advertised which offers an increase upon the salary they are at the 
time receiving—even before there has been time for their value, in 
relation to the post they are eager to quit, to be duly appreciated 
and rewarded. Remember, “all is not gold that glitters.” How 
many in the past have left kind and considerate committees and 
directors to “ flee to ills they know not of?” and after fruitlessly 
struggling with them, have had to repent their desertion of the 
‘old love;” being ultimately thrown back in the race for such 
wealth and position as our profession can offer. That many gas 
managers and engineers are paid salaries very much below that 
which their ability and the responsibility of their office should 
command, will be readily admitted by all competent and unbiassed 
judges upon the question; but have we not in a great measure to 
thank ourselves for this state of things, by rushing in our hundreds 
for every vacancy that presents itself, which has perhaps outwardly 
greater attractions. I shall be pardoned, I hope, if I say that I 
think we too often forget the healthy adage relating to the rolling 
stone; for while it is true that there are exceptions to this as well 
as other rules, and at times the “rolling stone’’ eventually gets 
well and satisfactorily landed, it is, to say the best for it, a great 
lottery in which there are many blanks and but few prizes. I could 
point to several members of our profession as being of a good con- 
servative type in respect to the matter I am alluding to. They have 
been free from this never-ceasing desire for change, and have built 
up their present envious positions by their ability and earnest appli- 
eations to their employers’ interests, who in turn, having had time 
allowed them, have meted out due reward for their services; the 
manager of the long-past “yesterday,” who entered upon his 
duties unknown perhaps to anyone, being now, not only the trust- 
worthy friend and adviser at the gas-works, but a highly-respected 
citizen of the town in which he has thrown his lot. 

I would also say a word or two to gas committees and directors 
about this matter. Do not undervalue the interests you have been 
appointed to look after, by making light of the duties appertaining 
to your various officers, as evinced by the poor remuneration, 
which, although happily not universal, too often prevails; but rest 
assured that an investment in the shape of good and ample salaries 
will result in interest surpassing in amount that offered by the 
most sanguine gold or silver mine scheme ever published. Remem- 
ber that ‘‘the labourer is worthy of his hire;” and that, having 
secured efficient officers, you ought to afford to pay them as 
liberally as others who, being anxious to secure them, are willing 
to put a more accurate value upon their services. Refrain from 
adopting the parsimonious view frequently advocated, as to whether 
you can get the duties attempted by an unknown outsider at the 
same or less cost; but mete out due reward for ability and long 
service—things very properly recognized in private concerns.. The 
rolling stone truism I think applies with equal force to employers 
and employed; and if during such adverse times as the present, 
when the ability and energy of a gas manager “to make things 
meet’ are more severely taxed than in times of prosperity, it 
appears inopportune to grant him pecuniary encouragement, I 
have but little doubt that fewer changes would occur if he were 
simply assured that his efforts were giving satisfaction, and that with 
a better state of things “‘his turn would come.” 

Having had such a long run of bright and prosperous times, we 
are all naturally inclined to take a pessimist view of the present 
depression in residuals; and perhaps on that account a more 
gloomy aspect of the future than this misfortune warrants. We 
must not overlook the fact that the depreciation in the value of 
our products is accompanied by very low prices for coal, iron, and 
most if not all things required in connection with our business, 
counteracting to an extent the loss on residuals; and that with a 
revival in trade, this condition of things may be changed. And as 
& few years ago no one would have prophesied such @ fall in the 





value of tar and liquor, who knows but what as equally great q 
surprise is in store for us a year or two hence, in the return of 
more profitable prices. (It is pleasing to record an already sub. 
stantial improvement in the market for sulphate since the opening 
of the year.) But let us go on as though no such good fortune 
were in store for us; diligently applying our talents in maintaining 
the greatest efficiency in our works, so as to ensure the best possible 
results, and, further, do all in our power to enhance the popularity 
of our staple commodity—gas. 

Before sitting down, I cannot refrain from alluding to the painful 
facts which have been revealed during the last few days in connec. 
tion with the Salford libel case. We must all deeply feel that a dark 
cloud has come over us; and lament the stigma which these facts 
have cast upon the profession. And although some of the editors 
of the daily papers, in commenting upon the case, have not hesi- 
tated to insinuate that those who have been found guilty are far 
from being alone in respect to their nefarious practices, I venture to 
assert that such ungenerous imputations are unwarranted ; and if 
aié this moment our hearts were laid bare to the public gaze as they 
are to Him from whom no secrets are hid, but few, if any—indeed 
any others—would be found among us, who put so light a value 
upon honour and integrity, as to be guilty of abusing the confidence 
and trust appertaining to their offices in such an abominable 
manner. If, alas, there be any ground whatever for the insinua- 
tions, I feel I am echoing your wish that the day of retribution for 
them also, whoever they may be, is nigh at hand. Let all take 
courage in following the path of uprightness and well doing; 
remembering the old copy-book heading, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 

licy.”” Where is the man, occupying even one of the most 
bumble positions of our calling, who would exchange his lot with 
either of the parties who have called forth these remarks? I 
venture to say he is not to be found. No, “‘ He who steals my 
purse steals trash; but he who takes away my fair name, makes 
me poor indeed.” But let us not forget that there must be at least 
two parties to malpractices of the kind under notice—the briber and 
the bribed; and if any distinction can be made, the former is the 
more infamous of the two. Now, if in every business the door were 
shown to any and all who sought to obtain favour or orders by 
such guileful ways, and a black mark made against their names, I 
have but little doubt that they would also speedily find out that 
‘* honesty is the best policy.”” And such men as Mr. Hartley, and 
his co-Directors of the old Silkstone and Dodsworth Coal Company, 
cannot be too highly commended for the course they took in the 
now notorious Salford case. 





Tue Exectric Ligut anp Eyrsicut.—Writing to a West of 
England paper last week on the subject of the electric lighting 
experiment now in progress at Plymouth, Dr. G. Budd, a physician 
of Stonehouse, called attention to the fact that many people express 
a decided objection: to the “ glaring blue light’’ emitted by the 
lamps; and he thinks their antipathy has some foundation. He 
says the retina of the eye is, doubtless, adapted for use during day- 
light; and when the sun has set the eye needs rest. There is a 


-grand law of compensation in this matter, for when the sun is up 


our retinas negotiate a white blue light; when the sun is set, and 
our gas is lit, we deal with a yellowlight. Although the two lights 
are not absolutely compensatory, they are so in a modified degree. 
The yellow gas light rests the retina after its daylight labours. Dr. 
Budd believes it to be not unlikely that if such electric lights as 
those now on trial in Plymouth are employed generally for a gener- 
ation or two, we shall become a purblind people. He suggests as a 
corrective the use of tinted globes. 

Gas-Burninc Lamps oF High Power.—In a communication 
recently addressed to the Chemical News, Dr. Levoir, of Delft, 
called attention to the basis of the construction of cheap gas- 
burning lamps of great power. He acknowledged the labours in 
this direction of Faraday, Bunsen, and Giffard; and pointed out 
that the first-named physicist demonstrated the usefulness of 
metallic gauze or texture, while the second introduced his tube 
lamp among chemists, and the third employed a feed-water injector 
for transporting fluids and gases by the velocity of the effluxion of 
gases and steam. In Dr. Levoir’s lamps these three principles are 
in use together; but when the lamps are burning they make 
noise. This investigator is of opinion that Bunsen’s form of outlet 
—the leech-mouth form—for the gas is not very practical, because 
it creates a disturbance in the motion of the molecules of air which 
have to be mixed with the lighting gas. In this form of outlet the 
inflowing air must change its direction perpendicularly, which 
seriously interferes with the mixing of the effluent gas with the air. 
Dr. Levoir takes a conical form, with a very thin and sharp end. 
By doing this, Giffard’s principle is used for mixing the coal gas 
with the air. Two or more cones are, he thinks, better in large 
lamps, which can be much lower than the ordinary shape or model. 
It is understood that the outlet of the gas is a cone, from the centre 
of the base of which is bored a cylindrical hole. The edge must be 
very sharp. In ordinary combustion furnace lamps for elementary 
analysis the gas-flames show luminosity because the gas follows one 
side of the tube, and is only accidentally mixed with the air by 
outside currents or draughts of air. In that case the gas passes 
unmixed with air as a ribbon through the tube. If the tube 1s 
narrow, the friction is so great that a sooty flame results. With 
length of 2 inches, a width of 7-16ths of an inch is at least necessary 
for avoiding the passage of gas without mixture of air. With 
slight obstruction in the tube, the friction is so great that a kind o 
filtration occurs where the air is interfered with in its passage to 


the gas. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association was held last Thursday, 
at the Guildhall Tavern, London—Mr. W. D. Cup, of Romford 
(the President), in the chair. There was a fair attendance of 
members. e , . 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been taken as read, 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. L. Chapman, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) 
read the annual report of the Committee, as follows :— 

The Committee have again to congratulate the Association on its con- 
tinued progress and _—. 

Under the able and experienced presidency of Mr. George Livesey, the 
work done at the three regular meetings held was of the most interesting 
and valuable description. The presidential address at the annual meeting 
in February dealt with the various phases of gas politics in a terse and 
vigorous manner, and also of the advantages and desirability in most cases 
of duplicating gas-works when they have become too small, instead of con- 
tinually enlarging existing plant to meet increased demands. 

The visit to Brighton in May was, thanks to the complete programme 
arranged for the comfort of the members by the President and Mr. J. Cash, 
of the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, one of the most enjoy- 
able and interesting yet made. The many original designs in use at the 
Portslade works for the various parts of the manufacturing plant, and the 
cleanliness and good order of the whole of the works, were much admired. 
A subject of special interest was the series of groynes constructed to main- 
tain the foreshore and protect the sea wall and the works, which are 
principally built on reclaimed ground. 

The paper read by Mr. C. C. Carpenter, of Vauxhall, at the November 
meeting, was a very valuable contribution on a well-ventilated subject of 

at importance—viz., “ Regenerative versus Non-Regenerative Furnaces 
as Applied to the Heating of Gas-Retorts;” and was a clear and concise 
account of a ful application of gaseous firing by simple and inexpen- 
sive means. This paper produced an animated im | valuable discussion, 
and has since evoked spirited criticism in gas literature. 

The Committee are pleased to announce that the funds will again allow 
them to send out the printed proceedings of the various District Associa- 
tions for 1856; but, as pointed out last year in the Committee’s report, the 
oor ma of this will very much depend on an increasing number of 
members. 

The Committee feel that the members of the Association are again very 
much indebted to Mr. J. L. Chapman, the Honorary Secretary, for his 
conduct of the affairs of the Association during the past year. 

The balance-sheet shows the receipts from subscriptions during the year 
to have been £37 5s., which with the balance of £38 19s. 6d. from last year 
makes a total of £76 4s. 6d. The expenditure for the year (including 
the Associations’ year-book for 1885, distributed to all the members) is 
£33 Os. 6d., thus leaving a balance in hand of £43 4s. 


The report having been unanimously adopted, 

Mr. T. May (Richmond) said he rose with very great pleasure to 
propose a vote of thanks to the retiring President, Mr. George 
Livesey. He was sure that, with himself, all the members were 
exceedingly obliged to him for coming amongst them, and giving 
them the benefit of his long experience ; and they all thanked him 
very heartily for the way in which he had carried on the business 
of the Association during the past year. 

Mr. C. W. Hastinas (London) briefly seconded the motion ; 
endorsing all that the proposer had said concerning Mr. Livesey. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

_ Mr. Livesey observed that he should not make any long speech 
in reply ; but would simply thank the members most heartily for 
their kind expression towards him. He could only say that his 
heart was in the work of the Association; and he wished it con- 
tinued prosperity. 

Mr. C. Gannon (Sydenham) desired to be allowed to ask for one 
more vote of thanks. He remarked that in the report mention had 
been made of their esteemed Secretary, Mr. J. L. Chapman; and 
he was certain that everyone of the members who had heard it read 
would cordially endorse the expression there made. Mr. Chapman 
was untiring in his efforts to promote the success of the Association. 
Some time back he wanted to withdraw from his post; but he 
(Mr. Gandon), with others, strongly opposed it, as they thought 
that if he remained with them a little longer, it would be better 
_ for himself and for the Association—though chiefly for the 

er. 

Mr. Livesry thought the proper seconder of the motion was the 
Past-President. He might say that whatever had been stated with 
regard to the work of the year just ended, the credit of it was due 
mainly, if not entirely, to their hardworking Secretary. 

The motion was cordially agreed to. 

Mr. CuapMay, in acknowledging the compliment, observed that 
he was afraid the members had heard him so often that it would be 
well if he said nothing but felt happy for all their kind words. He 
took great interest in the Association, and always should. As 
Mr. Livesey had said, in an Association like theirs, where it was 
80 difficult to get the members together as much as one would like, 
abate upon the Secretary in some measure to make it a 

8S. 


The Prestpent then read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,—I wish, at the outset, to thank you most sincerely 
for the compliment that you have paid me, in selecting me to act 
as President of this Association during the present year. I may 
frankly say it is an honour I did not anticipate ; and, whilst fully 
appreciating your kindness to myself, I can but think, from the 
remarks that fell from the gentlemen who so kindly proposed and 
seconded my election, and also from the words of our late President, 
that it is one that may be shared by the managers of small works 
generally—I having been selected to act as their representative on 

occasion. It is, I feel, an additional honour (although it in 
no way lightens the accompanying duties) that I so immediately 








follow the very distinguished gentleman who presided over these 
meetings, with such marked ability and courtesy, during the past 
twelve months; and I can only venture to hope that, in vacating 
the chair, he may have left behind in his successor some slight por- 
tion of the good qualities he so abundantly possesses. 

It was with considerable reluctance that 1 accepted the proffered 
position, and was only induced to do so from the feeling I have 
that every member of the Association, desirous of availing himself 
of its benefits and privileges, should be willing, when called upon, 
to take upon himself the labours and duties of office, relying upon 
receiving support and encouragement in their performance. Having 
accepted the position, I will use my best endeavours to advance 
the objects of the Association. These I take mainly to consist 
of the cultivation of feelings of friendship and mutual assistance 
amongst its members, the interchange of knowledge of a technical 
character in connection with our special branch of engineering, 
and in bringing forward ideas that would result in promoting a 
more extended use of gas for nag of either a business or a 
domestic character, or a further development of the use of the 
residual products in the arts and manufactures—not only in those 
in which they already play so important a part, but in creating 
new fields for their employment. These various subjects are so 
diverse in character as to appear to present unlimited scope for 
treatment; and although I may not be able personally to bring 
before you much that is novel in character, I trust that during my 
year of office some of the more gifted members of the Association 
may be induced to contribute a share to the proceedings, and that 
the transactions may be as useful in character as they were during 
the time of my predecessors. 

There are some who possess exceptional opportunities; and, 
whilst preparing this address, I could not help wishing myself in 
the position of those gentlemen whose ordinary occupations enable 
them to prosecute original research, and to practically test, by 
actual experiment, the value of the latest theories in carbonization, 
purification, and other processes involved in gas manufacture, and 
whose contributions to the Association are thus assured of proving 
valuable and interesting. Instead of this, my daily duties, like 
those of many other managers of small works, are of necessity 
restricted to the conduct of operations which have been already 
proved to be of a reliable and profitable character. It is a pleasure, 
however, to have this opportunity of expressing my thanks to those 
gentlemen, several of aus are members of this Association, who 
have devoted so much of their time, and have done so much, 
towards the development and —— of new theories and sys- 
tems, and the unravelling of subjects of the greatest importance to 
all engaged in gas manufacture, and who have, at different times, 
so freely and fully made known the results of their labours for the 
general good. I am certain this feeling will be endorsed by all ; 
and by none more heartily than by those who are similarly situated 
to myself. 

I have alluded to the restricted character of the operations in 
small works ; yet I can assure you that in their management—1.e., 
in regular ‘‘ one-horse ” affairs, where the control and sometimes a 
considerable portion of the work are in the hands of one person— 
there is sufficient variety of matter for thought and consideration 
to prove attractive to an active mind. Advertisements occasionally 
appear for managers for the smaller class of works, to judge from 
which it would seem that the _——— must be possessed of quali- 
fications of a very diversified character; being expected to have a 
thorough acquaintance with several distinct handicrafts, a prac- 
tical knowledge of gas manufacture, and some clerical and com- 
mercial ability. Yet they are considered by no means a rarity, 
as the salary offered frequently does not exceed the wages earned 
by a good mechanic. Exceptional cases occur in which men 
are not only willing, but able to perform the variety of duties 
expected from them in a proper manner; but quite as fre- 
quently the candidate for such a position is that useless article, 
the ‘‘handy man,” who can do no single thing well—the in- 
ducement offered not being sufficient to draw the better qualified 
man. There are some of these cases in which the applicant will 
undertake the performance of such multifarious duties, that he 
might well be compared with that worthy gentleman in the a of 
the ‘“* Mikado,’ named Pooh-Bah, who held the various offices of 
First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chamberlain, Attorney-General, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Privy Purse, and Secretary to the 
Lord High Executioner. Pooh-Bah, on being consulted by the 
latter official as to the way in which certain festivities were to be 
conducted, replies thus: “‘ Speaking as your Secretary, I should 
say, ‘As the city will have to pay for it, spare no expense—do it 
well.’ But, of course, you will understand that, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I am bound to see that due economy is observed. If 
you ask my opinion as your Solicitor, I should say, ‘Chance it;’ if it 
were not that, as eek Chief Justice, I am bound to see that the 
law is not violated.” So with our supposititious gas official—the 
duties of his office are of so varied a aera that they occasion- 
ally clash; and he further resembles Pooh-Bah that in his own 
person he embodies both head and tail ef several departments. 

Conversing with officials of large companies, I have been told: 
“Ah, you ought to have this thing under better control, or you 
should be able to manage that little matter better than we can, 
because you are able to look after it yourself, instead of trusting to 
others.” The one position in which the manager of the small 
works has the advantage is in the performance of those duties in 
which he is brought into personal contact with those with whom he 
is doing business in his own district. By availing himself of proper 
opportunities, he may do much to popularize the use of gas, and 
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secure the confidence of the consumer. He may hear of their 
grievances, and, forming his estimate of their value, may, if they 
are just, do his best to remove them, whilst, if they are but fancied, 
a little tact or courtesy will invariably put matters right. Instead 
of the business of the settlement of a dispute being conducted by a 
subordinate, who is bound down by hard-and-fast lines contained 
in the instructions issued by his superiors, the manager himself 
(who, we trust, will have earned the confidence of his directors, and 
therefore enjoys certain discretionary power) may, at times, by the 
exercise of a little judgment, be able to make some slight conces- 
sion, instead of standing firm by the provisions of an Act of Par- 
liament, and in so doing may disabuse the mind of the consumer 
of his one prevailing idea, that he is being crushed into submission 
by the power of a monopoly. 

On the other hand, in questions of engineering or manufacturing 
interest, the advantage appears on the other side, and for this 
reason: The arrangement of many descriptions of work possesses 
considerable interest, whilst the superintendence of its execution is 
excessively tedious, and, instead of requiring the active considera- 
tion and watchfulness of intellect, is better suited to the steady, 
methodical, rule-of-thumb dulness of an uneducated mind. But, 
unfortunately, the untrained mind is frequently encased in an 
untrustworthy body. Therefore, the more expert craftsman is 
compelled to go through a daily drudgery that would not otherwise 
be necessary; and in this way the manager who has only himself 
to depend upon must be credited not only with the ability to deal 
with some difficult question without the benefit of discussion with 
a colleague, but also with the patience he is compelled to exercise 
in superintending the performance of the work. Matters are con- 
stantly arising that test his skill and energy to the utmost, and, 
keeping him constantly employed, leave but little time for study 
or consideration ; and if he is not fairly well grounded in his pro- 
fession before he undertakes these duties, his prospects of advance- 
ment are but small. If, however, as a young man, he has acquired 
a fair mechanical knowledge, has obtained experience in the proper 
methods of construction and the uses of materials, is conversant 
with the principles of chemistry and with the systematic and 
correct keeping of accounts, there are few positions to which, by 
the steadiness and experience that come with years, he may not 
be entitled to aspire. 

It is here that the advantages of a thoroughly sound early educa- 
tion are of immense benefit. It is grievous to see a man, gifted 
with great natural ability, wasting hours of labour converting 
molehills into mountains—possibly attempting to discover what is 
already well known—because in early years he was denied the 
education that can now be obtained by any larrikin out of the 
streets. Many of the old managers of gas-works were, unfortu- 
nately for themselves, in this position; and they owe their success 
in life to nothing but steady perseverance and determination to 
overcome all difficulties, and to the fact that, after all, they were 
superior to their fellow-workers in their own day. The coming 
generation of managers will be expected to possess far higher 
qualifications. ‘*To whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
much be required ;’’ and with the facilities of the present day for 
the acquisition of the highest scientific knowledge, men will be 
looked for who are capable of conducting works in such a manner 
as to meet all the requirements of the fastidious guardians -of an 
exacting public, and at the same time to obtain results satisfactory 
to the proprietors. It is for this reason that I urge the younger 
members of this Association to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that present themselves for study, whilst they are yet free 
from the duties and responsibilities that are certain to fall upon 
them in later years. In the acquisition of the first principles of 
science or art of any description, the student has frequently to face 
difficulties that appear insurmountable, especially if commencing 
his studies without the aid of a good instructor; but, having mas- 
tered the elementary laws, the further prosecution of his studies 
is of the most absorbing interest, and productive of the highest 
pleasure. 

I have already stated what are considered to be quite common- 
place acquirements for the manager of a small gas-works. But, 
varied as these qualifications may appear, they become more pro- 
nounced, and of .a higher character, as the works increase in 
magnitude, and assume proportions, when the operatives are suffi- 
ciently numerous to admit of a proper division into their respec- 
tive departments—stokers and others engaged in gas manufacture, 
fitters, pipe-layers, and other artizans, inspectors, and clerks, each 
to their own work, and under the guidance of the engineer, main- 
taining plant and buildings in good order, carrying out chemi- 
cal operations and constructive works of a difficult character, 
and keeping records of all events in an elaborate and systematic 
manner. When proper consideration is given to the daily increas- 
ing importance of many provincial works, and the colossal magni- 
tude of the establishments which are the outcome of the amalgama- 
tions of the London Gas Companies—when itis also borne in mind 
that it is not sufficient simply to be able to conduct the manufacture 
of gas, even on the largest scale, but that the rivalry of other 
systems of lighting has necessitated the making of every effort to 
supply gas at such reduced rates as to defy competition, whilst at 
the same time the actual cost of production has been increased by 
the severe restrictions as to illuminating power and purity (some of 
the latter being, in my opinion, beyond what is actually necessary) 
that have been imposed upon companies, by Parliament or the 
Board of Trade, for the protection of the interests of the consumer 
—it must be granted that the control of such undertakings should 
only be placed in the hands of those who have received a special 
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training in chemical and engineering subjects, and are possessed of 
sound commercial ability. 

Whilst freely admitting that many men have risen to occupy 
high positions in the profession, not perhaps so much on account 
of any exceptional display of genius, as from a natural aptitude to 
turn to good practical account such ability as they possess, and also 
for the high integrity of their character, one cannot fail to recognize 
—at a time when men of the highest attainments are devoting 
themselves to the perfecting of systems of electric lighting, and 
when vast quantities of mineral oils are flowing naturally from the 
wells, requiring only collection, freightage, and distribution in the 
markets of the world—that it is essential, if gas companies are to 
maintain their present foremost position, that those who are being 
prepared to take charge of gas undertakings should receive such a 
general scientific training as will enable them to devise fresh means, 
or to avail themselves of new systems developed by others, either 
for the cheapening of gas or for the profitable employment of the 
residuals. 

I have been led to refer at such length to the question of the 
education necessary for the engineer of a gas company from a 
desire to give prominence to the work being done by the City and 
Guilds of London for the advancement of technical education. The 
facilities offered by them to all classes—from apprentice mechanics 
to foremen, superintendents, and managers in all kinds of manu- 
facturing works—are so great as- to induce one to wish it were 
possible to make a fresh start in life, in order to participate in such 
advantages. In order to illustrate the special objects of the 
Institution, I have selected a paragraph from the programme of 
the Central Institute : 

The main purposes of the instruction to be given at this Institution will 

be to point out the application of different branches of science to various 
manufacturing industries ; and in this respect, the teaching will differ from 
that given in the Universities and other Institutions, in which science 
is taught rather for its own sake than with the view to its industrial 
application. 
Here, by the aid of specialists for each department, and the best 
appliances that can be devised, the student may attain the highest 
proficiency in mathematics, physics, chemistry, languages, or any 
special branch of engineering. The Finsbury Technical College, 
though not aiming so high, is, if anything, more useful in character, 
as by its evening classes it affords opportunities for those who are 
engaged in the daytime to prosecute, under the best possible guides, 
and the most favourable circumstances, studies specially adapted 
to those qualifying for high positions in mechanical, electrical, or 
gas engineering, or industries involving the application of chemistry. 
A scheme has also been elaborated for giving instruction and con- 
ducting technological examinations (the latter not being confined to 
students ofthe Institute) in upwards of thirty manufacturing employ- 
ments. The syllabus of subjects for examination in gas manufacture 
and coal-tar distillation is of a most comprehensive character; the 
Examiners in these particular subjects being Robert Morton, Esq., 
M. Inst. C.E. (who for many years most ably filled the position of 
Engineer to the London Gas Company before its amalgamation 
with The Gaslight and Coke Company), and Professor Meldolda, 
F.1.C. It may be an improper proceeding for the ‘‘ child” to 
reproach its parent, but I trust the members of this Association 
will not object to my availing myself of my position to-day to 
give expression to the wish that the Council of The Gas Institute 
might take more interest in this matter, and devise a way by means 
of which it might be more closely identified with the conduct of 
the examinations in the particular industry of which they are the 
representative body. It is, I believe, an admitted fact, that the 
character of these examinations has been much improved since 
they have been confided to Mr. Morton’s care; and I cannot but 
think further improvement may yet be effected by a Committee 
selected by The Gas Institute, whose members are distributed and 
whose interests extend throughout the civilized world. 

It was pointed out in a recent number of the JournaL oF Gas 
LieuTine that the preparation of the student for these examinations 
did not receive sufficient attention—that he was left too much to 
himself in selecting the best means of obtaining the information he 
requires, not only for the purpose of passing the Examiners, but for 
forming a base for the theoretical and technical knowledge requisite 
for the proper performance of his duties‘in life. That this should 
be so is a great error; for although there is no “ royal road” to 
learning, it is not only conducive to great waste of time on the part 
of the student to allow him to start in a wrong track, but as first im- 
pressions sometimes make the most effect, he may, in the pursuit of 
some special branch of science, by studying discarded works or follow- 
ing a wrong school, become imbued with ideas that only serve as a bar 
to his real progress. It will be well for the young gas engineer to 
acquire a more complete knowledge of chemistry than is generally 
possessed, in order to apply its principles to the manufacture of 
gas from commencement to finish. It would be a libel upon the; 
gas profession to ignore the fact that it numbers in its higher ranks 
many men of great ability and attainments; but the general stan- 
dard requires to be raised in order to be able to deal intelligently 
with many questions of the present day. The principles involved 
in generator and regenerative forms of furnaces; the determination 
of the values of the different materials used in, or derived from the 
manufacture of gas; the most effectual and economical methods of 
purification ; and the introduction of new methods for the treat- 
ment of residuals—are subjects that can only be dealt with by those 
familiar with scientific and chemical research. 3 

We have already seen the coal-tar industries monopolized by 
the Germans through their superior technical training ; and it 18 
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more than probable that this will be followed by the gradual 
destruction of the alkali industries in this country. It has 
heen taken as an axiom that the commercial prosperity of 
a country might be gauged by the extent of its production 
of alkali. The method by which soda has hitherto been pre- 

ed was of French origin, but was cultivated in this country 
through the natural advantages we possessed ; but the intro- 
duction of the ammonia-soda process promises to destroy this 
industry, unless English manufacturers adopt the new system of 
working, in order to compete in price with the foreign makers. 
Events of such a character should act as a warning to those con- 
nected with the gas industry. It is useless longer to pay attention 
to any who point to the labour and achievements of those who have 
gone through life with little more knowledge of the materials and 
rocesses they were daily engaged in dealing with than they derived 

m their own observation and practice. Those who are interested 
in gas undertakings, and who desire to preserve their property, 
cannot do better than assist in the organization of some system of 
teaching, whereby those who are graduating as engineers and gas 
manufacturers may become so in the true sense of the word. 

J am aware than I am by no means a pioneer in this matter, for 
so long back as the year 1878 the worthy Secretary of what was 
then the British Association of Gas Managers published a letter, 
in which he stated that this subject had engaged his attention for a 
considerable time, and that he proposed to bring the result of his 
cogitations before the meeting in the form of a paper. Perhaps 
now that he has had further time to develop his ideas, and that his 
memory has received a friendly jog, he will favour us with his 
views on the matter. Neither can I forget that a gentleman who 
has occupied the honourable position of President of one of the 
foremost District Associations entered his protest against the sugges- 
tion to establish,in connection with The Gas Institute, an Examining 
Board, and the granting of certificates of proficiency to those who 
offered themselves for examination. But I still hope some effort 
may be made in this direction, as I believe it would prove a strong 
incentive to rising engineers, and even those of lower grade, to 
qualify themselves for some distinguishing mark of ability. 

Amongst the bodies which have recognized the necessity for 
making some effort to improve the condition of the special industry 
in which they are engaged, the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
deserve mention for the initiatory step they have taken. Having 
instituted a searching inquiry into the actual internal condition of 
the trade, they became aware that amongst its masters and opera- 
tives there were a large number of unqualified men, and that no 
recognized authority existed touching either the qualification of the 
plumbers or the efficiency of the workmen ; and they have endea- 
voured to rectify the defect by establishing classes for technical 
education, and by forming a Registering Committee, whose duty it 
is to consider all applications for enrolment, and determine whether 
the candidates are fairly entitled to be registered as qualified 
plumbers. All those who fail to satisfy the Committee are 
required to undergo an examination; the object being to raise the 
general standard of efficiency of plumbers as a body. The work 
done in this direction is already so far productive of good, that 
architects and others engaged in drafting specifications for work in 
the Metropolis are able to stipulate that none but registered 
plumbers shall be employed. But, as was pointed out by the 
Master of the Company (Alderman Knill), the movement must 
have the support of the sanitary authorities and the public at 
large to render it entirely successful ; and as the plumbers’ and 
gas-fitters’ trades are so closely allied, it is a matter in which 
gas companies may take an interest, and to which they should 
render hearty support. It will be a good thing for gas companies, 
and also for the public, when a similar step is taken with regard to 
gas-fitters specially, both in the Metropolis and the Provinces, and 
when companies may be authorized to demand that gas-fitting work 
shall be performed only by competent workmen. I feel assured 
that the gas industry has suffered no greater hindrance to its exten- 
sion, and that no handicraft has been more disgraced than that of 
the gas-fitter has been by the numbers not only of untrained, 
incompetent workmen, but complete bunglers, who, in attempting 
to fit up houses with gas appliances, succeed in nothing better than 
destroying the value of the gas by the improper arrangement and 
size of the pipes supplied, thereby causing dissatisfaction to the 
consumer, who also receives further annoyance, and sometimes 
injury to health, from the numberless small leakages left in the 
fittings, which are sufficient to vitiate the air, although not to lead 
to their immediate detection. These bunglers are, however, usually 
past-masters in the art of using, and demanding payment for, a 
great deal of material absolutely unnecessary for the proper per- 
formance of the work. 

Returning once more to The Gas Institute. In addition to what 
T have already indicated as a defect in its functions, I would urge 
the advantage likely to arise from even more extended operations. 
To me it does not appear difficult for the Institute to invite, under 
Some properly-devised scheme, the co-operation of gas companies, 

th large and small, to contribute to a special fund, which should 
orm a permanent research fund, and which should be applied for 

€ purpose of giving practical test to any process, mechanical or 
otherwise, for the purpose of securing advantages in the manufac- 
ture of gas or bye-products—the desirability of investigating any 
particular process being determined upon by the members at the 
annual meeting of the Institute. By so doing, and forming a 
Smnghly representative Committee or Committees, experiments 
ld be conducted at any works conveniently situated for the 
particular purpose (under the supervision, and in conjunction with 





the inventor, if need be), and reported upon by the Committee 
to the Institute at the annual meeting, and there subjected to 
free and open discussion by the collective wisdom of the members, 
and the value of such particular process or invention definitely 
settled. It requires no effort of memory on the part of gentlemen 
present to see how valuable this would be in the case of certain 
inventions which their promoters allege have not been intelligent! 
applied by those who have honestly striven to make them meee, 
but whose efforts have resulted in failure. It is easy to imagine 
that the disappointment in these cases is not all on one side; and 
inasmuch as any improvements must benefit companies rather 
than individuals—i.e., companies’ employés—it does not seem un- 
reasonable that companies should be invited to do as I suggest. 
An additional reason could be given for this co-operation—viz., 
that the whole of the companies would benefit equally, none being 
in competition with the others ; and a further reason can be found 
in this, that it would make the Institute, in the exercise of the 
powers indicated, a real technical Institute in a thoroughly practical 
sense. 

The particular invention I have in my mind at the present 
moment is what is termed the Cooper coal-liming process. This 
has now been introduced to gas makers since the year 1882, with- 
out obtaining any great amount of support or favour. The frequent 
inquiries made by directors and shareholders of companies as to 
whether the process is possessed of any value, shows that it is a 
matter that should be definitely settled, and that in a more com- 
plete manner than can be done by a short trial, made in the 
ordinary style of working—perhaps in some badly arranged or im- 
perfectly fitted works, and for the very purpose of finding a remedy 
for existing evils, and of obtaining results which, from the causes 
I have mentioned, are impossible under the present system of gas 
making. I by no means intend that mere pertinacity on the part 
of an inventor should entitle him to have his claims investigated ; 
but when, as in the present case, the directors and proprietors of a 
company of considerable dimensions have for upwards of three 
years allowed their entire plant to be utilized—or, I should rather 
say, have allowed the whole of the gas to be manufactured subject 
to this particular process, and have at no time published any pro- 
test or expressed dissatisfaction, the matter requires further atten- 
tion than has yet been given to it. I may at once say that I have 
no special knowledge of the invention, of those connected with it, 
or of the works where it is in use, but am in the same position 
as many others, whose source of information is confined to the 
matter that is published in the public journals. 

The subject is so hackneyed that I should not have reverted to 
it, but that the whole question was revived in my mind through 
receiving, in the latter part of last year, a letter urging me to bring 
the subject before the Directors of the Company of which I am 
Manager, with a view to its adoption. The inducements offered 
were: An increase in the quantity of ammonia obtained from the 
coal; the doing away with all nuisance; requiring no new plant 
for the process—all of which advantages were to be obtained for a 
payment of a royalty of but 3d. per ton of coal carbonized. I 
therefore turned to my usual source of information; and after 
comparing the many statements respecting the process that have 
been made both by those interested in securing its use, by gas 
companies, and also by engineers of companies who have, in some 
cases, given most exhaustive trials to the system, I found that I 
had obtained the following summary :—Increased yield of gas per 
ton of coal, about 10 cubic feet; decrease in illuminating power 
very slight ; increase in quantity of ammonia, 15 to 35 per cent. ; 
decrease in quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, 25 per cent., and 
sulphur compounds, 33 per cent.; increased weight, and decreased 
value of coke; increased labour in stoking; decrease in life of 
furnaces and furnace-bars; decreased labour in changing purifying 
materials; decreased nuisance on works (doubtful). 

Having made the last remark—‘‘ Doubtful”—I suppose I had 
better give my reasons for the opinion. The patentee claims that 
if the proper proportions of coal, lime, and water are mixed together 
and distilled in a retort, the resultant coke will contain the greater 
portion of the sulphur that was in the coal. This is, to a certain 
extent, confirmed by the recent experience of Mr. Duxbury, who 
found, by a somewhat rough method, that coke from unlimed coal 
contained an average of 15 grains of sulphuretted hydrogen per 
100 cubic feet, with a maximum of 20 grains; whilst the coke from 
limed coals contained an average of 182 grains per 100 cubic feet, 
with a maximum of 280 grains. Mr. Duxbury also found in the 
retort-house a very decided smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, caused 
by the slaking of the coke on the floor of the house. This may be 
a barbarous way of quenching coke, but I am, unfortunately, com- 
pelled to work on the same lines; and as this operation is being 
performed at frequent intervals during the day and night all the 
year round, I question whether the constant discharge of steam 
laden with the fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen would not be worse 
than the periodical opening of a purifier containing carbonate of 
lime or sulphide of iron—the lime Sohne removed from the works as 
soon as it is taken out of the box. 

Again, as coke is an article of high commercial value to gas 
companies—in my own case the greater portion is purchased by 
nurserymen—it is essential to produce the best possible coke, as 
well as the best possible gas; nt I fail to understand that calcified 
and sulphuretted coke, whether used for domestic or industrial pur- 
poses, can be so good as coke obtained from unlimed coal, which 
contains the maximum of carbon with the minimum ofsulphur. I 
also formed an opinion that with coke containing the large pro- 
portion of sulphur indicated by the tests made by Mr. Duxbury, 
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and verified by the statements of the patentee or his agents, large 
volumes of sulphurous acid must be evolved during the process of 
combustion ; and it is an open question if the evolution of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen does not occur in the same description of coke 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions—in which case the sale of 
the coke would be the means of distributing the nuisance and 
vitiating the atmosphere over the entire district where the coke is 
consumed. 

I see no mention made at any time as to the quantity of carbonic 
acid produced during the distillation of the coal, or the means 
adopted for its removal in place of the lime purifier as ordinarily 
oa It would not be taken up by the lime mixed with the coals ; 
in fact, it is possible that the crude gas may contain more of this 
impurity than is usually found. I therefore suppose it is dealt 
with by washing or scrubbing, in which case the increased quantity 
of ammonia would play an important part in its removal, and any 
portion that goes forward to the holder would account for the 
slight decrease in illuminating power. 

Passing on to the sulphur question, in a letter dated Nov. 27, 
1886, published in the JournaL or Gas Licuttne, Mr. R. P. Spice 
claims to have established ‘‘a positive law which, in the coal- 
liming process, will prove very valuable to all those managers of 
gas-works who may not be prevented by prejudice from adopting 
its use.’’ This positive law is that 4 per cent. of lime added to the 
normal 2} per cent. will have the effect of reducing the sulphur 
compounds 2 grains per 100 cubic feet below what they would 
otherwise be; and that for each } per cent. of lime above 3 and up 
to 4} per cent., the reduction would be at the same rate—viz., 
2 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet of gas for each } per cent. 
of lime. Mr. Spice further says that the proper quantity of lime 
(say 23 or 3 per cent.) may be used not only with impunity, but 
with positive economic advantage, by an intelligent and properly 
instructed manager. But increased percentages beyond 3 per cent. 
require special care (and, may I add, a special engineer and 
chemist ?) to avoid inconvenient results in furnaces and flues; thus 
showing that the use of the positive law is extremely limited. In 
fact, it is completely neutralized in value by an after-statement 
respecting the great difference in the quality of lime obtained in 
various localities; and examples are given of the results obtained 
from four samples of lime in which the causticity ranged from 
69°85 to 85°50 per cent. What the difference in percentage con- 
sisted of—whether siliceous matter or lime carbonate—is not 
stated. In the one case, however, 450 ins of sulphuretted 
hydrogen remained in the gas, whilst in the other (that is in which 
lime of higher causticity was employed) only 196 grains were left. 
We therefore see the necessity of establishing a standard for the 
caustic value of the lime to be used in the process before any posi- 
tive law can be stated. 

Dealing with the question of ammonia, there appears to be a 
general consensus of opinion that there is a distinct increase in the 
quantity produced per ton of coal, ranging, according to various 
authorities, from 10 to 35 per cent. It is probable that 25 per 
cent. is very near the mark. Owing, however, to the recent serious 
decrease in the market value of sulphate of ammonia, this increase 
in quantity is not at the present time of much account, except for 
the assistance it may afford in the after-purification of the gas. 
The value of the ammonia produced per ton of coal depends so 
much not only upon the quantity obtained, but on the means avail- 
able for its disposal, that each one must form his own judgment. 
Some years ago, when sulphate was at its highest value, I was 
connected with a company which realized about 2s. 6d. per ton of 
coal by the sale of the ammoniacal liquor, and an increase of 33 
per cent. would have given an additional 10d., less the 3d. royalty 
to be paid for the right of using the process. At the present time, 
however, the same company only obtains 6d. per ton of coal by the 
sale of the liquor; and an increase of one-third would only raise 
the amount to 8d., which, minus 3d., the royalty to be paid, shows 
an actual loss under this head of 1d. per ton of coal. This has, no 
doubt, been taken into account by the promoters of the process; 
for whilst in the first accounts the increased value of the residuals, 
and other benefits to be obtained, were estimated at 3s. per ton of 
coal carbonized, this sum was afterwards reduced to 1s., and has 
now come down to 1d. per ton of coal. 

Do not think, however, that I am “ flogging a dead horse,” for 
the latest published statements respecting the coal-liming process are 
of so remarkable a character that, in spite of the drawback I 
have mentioned, it seems to be a matter of impossibility that the 
subject can be dismissed by gas engineers without further trial. 
It is stated that a third year has now been completed, and a 
fourth entered upon, in the practical every-day working of this 
system of gas making. In the three years ending Oct. 31, 1886, 
“upwards of 400 million cubic feet of gas have been purified with- 
out nuisance of any kind, and without the constant care and vigil- 
ance required to effect first-class results which are indispensable in 
the older, complex, and expensive systems.” To accomplish this 
it appears that out of a series of four purifiers the first one only 
has been opened three times during the three years, and that the 
quantity of oxide with which the box was charged has been reduced 
from 30 to 15 tons, and then from 15 to 7} tons, and finally to 
3} tons, although the oxide is now charged with 80 per cent. of 
sulphur. The use of oxide so highly charged with sulphur would, 
no doubt, be of considerable value in removing the sulphur com- 
pounds; and I suppose that the quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
present in the gas at this stage of the process is so small that there 
1s no possibility of its passing the other three boxes of the series. 

Tt must not be overlooked that these results are not entirely due 








to the use of the Cooper lime process by itself; in fact, I think the 
advocates of the system must admit that their claim as to no new 
apparatus being required is not substantiated. The process actual] 
in use is a combination of West’s patented stoking machinery, the 
Cooper coal-liming process, and the air process of purification ; and 
it seems perfectly clear that without the effective aid rendered by 
West’s machinery in the crushing of the coal, its perfect admixture 
with the lime, and the equal distribution of the material in the 
retort, no such results would be possible as are said to have been 
obtained. Nor would the oxide purifiers run for so long a time ag 
has been mentioned, unless the material was constantly undergoing 
what may be termed a process of revivification, effected by the 
admission of a proper quantity of atmospheric air with the gas to 
be purified. I do not know if the air purification, as practised at 
Tunbridge Wells, is being carried on under Mr. Hawkins’s patent, 
by which it is stated that the air, previous to being sent into the 
purifier, is carburetted by being passed through a chamber contain. 
ing heated tar. I think it only right that in this case, at all events, 
the latter process should be worked. The patentees would then be 
able to follow the advice given by that eminent sage, Artemus Ward: 
‘You scratch my back, and I'll scratch your’n.”” However, if it is 
possible, by any process or combination of systems, to carry on the 
daily purification of large quantities of gas without any necessity 
occurring for the opening of the boxes, beyond one of curiosity for an 
annual inspection of the material in use, then there is something 
very captivating in the idea. Doubtless, in spite of the assertion 
to the contrary, increased care and vigilance would be required for 
the constant analysis of the crude gases, in order to apply the 
“ positive law.” The exponents of the process may have become 
so accustomed to this, that it is not taken into account; but I have 
no doubt that most managers would prefer to have some intelligent 
young chemist conducting his experiments in a laboratory, and, in 
accordance with the results obtained, regulating the proportion of 
lime to be used, or the supply of air requisite for the production of 
gas of a determined standard of purity and illuminating power, 
rather than the nuisance of a gang of labourers emptying the foul 
material from the boxes, or engaged in the labour necessary for its 
revivification. 

If you are not already sufficiently wearied, I should wish to make 
a few remarks respecting this process of Mr. Hawkins. On giving 
some consideration to the question, the first thing that occurred 
to my mind was, ‘Is the air really carburetted in the manner 
stated by the patentee; and, if so, to what extent is it enriched?” 
or, in plain words, ‘“‘ What is the illuminating value of the air after 
being passed through the carburettor?” I therefore addressed this 
question to him through his agent. His reply was as follows :— 

I beg to say that as yet we have not made any analysis of the air leaving 
the carburettor; not having considered it necessary. The difference in 

ractice between the results when the air has been carburetted and when it 
| not have been sufficiently conclusive. It must not be forgotten that when 
the proper amount of air is being used to correspond with the quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen present in the crude gas, no oxygen passes the 

urifier. There is, therefore, only the nitrogen to carburet; and as this 
is aney an inert gas, the amount of hydrogen required for this purpose is 
much less than would be required for the same volume where the oxygen 
is present. 
I was somewhat surprised that any such process should have been so 
long in use without its promoters having taken the initial step of 
assuring themselves that the apparatus employed was to be credited 
with the results claimed for it. It is possible that by heating the 
tar to a temperature of 170° Fahr., which is effected by the steam- 
coil in the bottom of the carburetting box, certain benzole and 
hydrocarbon vapours may be eliminated, and that the air forced 
through the apparatus may act as a carrier for the same, without 
any chemical combination taking place between them; and we 
therefore have to consider what takes place when this carburetted 
air is admitted into the purifiers in conjunction with the gas 
to be acted upon. It appears to be assumed by the patentee 
that the air carrying the volatile gases evolved from the tar 
is broken up into its component parts—the oxygen uniting with 
the hydrogen of the sulphuretted hydrogen to form water, and 
leaving the sulphur, in a finely-divided state, to be arrested by 
the oxide of iron; and the nitrogen is supposed to pass away 
in a carburetted state, to increase the volume without reducing 
the illuminating power of the gas. If ordinary atmospheric 
air is used for the same purpose (the oxygen being absorbed in 
the purifier, as before stated), the nitrogen would pass forward; 
and, not being a combustible, simply acts as a diluent, increasing 
the bulk of the gas, but decreasing its value as an illuminant. It 
is more than probable, however, that the nitrogen does not all pass 
forward; but that a portion is combined with either carbon or 
hydrogen—producing ammonia in the one case and cyanogen in 
the other. if sufficient temperature is created in the boxes to cause 
a combination of oxygen and the hydrogen of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen to form water, it is equally probable that sufficient heat 
is present to cause a combination of the nitrogen with either carbon 
or hydrogen, or with both. 

To refer once more to the statement of the patentee, he says nC 
oxygen passes the purifiers, and there is, therefore, only the nitro- 
gen to carburet; and, being an inert gas, less hydrogen is required 
for this purpose than would be required if the oxygen were present. 
Oxygen forms but one-fifth part of the bulk of atmospheric air; 
the remaining four-fifths being nitrogen. But I cannot understand 
how this is to be carburetted by an admixture with hydrogen. 
carburetted hydrogen is meant, then the combinations I have 
already described are most likely to occur. As the patentee 1s con- 
tent to support his view of the matter by reasoning by analogy, he 
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will doubtless be content to accept my deductions formed in the 
game way. Should it be established that this process is really 
valuable, I will commend to the consideration of the patentee 
whether the —— as now arranged, might not, for the 
purpose of works making (say) up to 200,000 cubic feet of 

per diem, be much simplified. In place of the engine and 
exhauster as supplied for the purpose of forcing the air through the 
carburetter, an ordinary motive-power meter, actuated by a weight 

nded from a wire passed over an elevated pulley, would be 
found sufficient for the purpose, and the quantity of air could be 
regulated by a dise governor of the Borradaile type, made to pass 
certain quantities with varying pressures. Supposing 120,000 cubic 
feet of gas per diem were being made, this equals 5000 cubic feet 

x hour; and as only 2 per cent. of air is required, it only amounts 
to 100 cubic feet—a quantity easily passed by a 20-light meter. 

The Committee of the Tar Producers’ Association, in their 
report issued in October, 1886, referred to this process as being a 

robable solution of the problem of the depression in the value of 
residuals—presumably tar; but as this appeared, even in their 
own opinion, to be only a matter of conjecture, they pointed out 
the necessity of organizing Committees for dealing with such 
matters. On this latter subject, I perfectly agree with them, and 
would urge the investigation of this point in connection with the 
Hawkins process—i.e., Can atmospheric air be permanently enriched 
by contact with the vapours of heated tar ?—and also the following 
questions in relation to the Cooper coal-liming process: Can it be 
carried on successfully in gas-works as usually constructed, and 
without the aid of additional mechanical appliances? and, if not, 
Are the advantages to be gained by the adoption of the process 
sufficient to cover the interest on the capital required for providing 
such appliances? Is the yield of gas per ton of coal, and also per 
retort mouthpiece, increased or diminished? Is the total cost of 
the production of gas of a standard quality increased or otherwise 
by this means? And, further, Is the question of the prevention of 
nuisance definitely settled, as stated by the patentee of the process ; 
or are the assumptions which I have formed correct? These are 
questions the settlement of which would form a most valuable 
commencement of the work of such a Research Committee as I 
should wish to see in connection with The Gas Institute. This 
information would be cheaply purchased by gas companies, if they 
united to contribute proportionately for such a purpose. If it can 
be shown that the manufacture of gas can be conducted absolutely 
without nuisance, such knowledge must prove of the highest im- 
oy even although not accompanied by any distinct commer- 
cial gain. 

We appear to be approaching this desirable end in other ways. 
To use a mining phrase, the “ prospectors” are busy. Experi- 
ments have been conducted at Cleckheaton which serve to show 
that gas of very high illuminating power may be profitably made 
from petroleum or the cheapest kind of oil, known as the inter- 
mediate shale oil; that the gas is perfectly free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, bisulphide of carbon, or ammonia, and therefore re- 
guires no purification ; and that there is a freedom from tar and 
other residuals. The gas, as produced, is of the highest quality, 
and for ordinary purposes may be diluted with atmospheric air or 
with weak coal gas. Let us wish the inventors a speedy and suc- 
cessful termination to their experiments; for should it prove that 
they have succeeded in devising a system that can be applied to 
existing gas-works—a portion of the present plant being utilized for 
making coal gas and supplying the fuel required in the manufacture 
of the oil gas—then all difficulty on the question of the decreased 
value of residuals would be at an end; and if the hopes of the 
inventors should be realized, and by the patient application of 
scientific knowledge, they are able to show that oil, our most 
formidable rival, may be made subservient to our ends by being 
converted into a gas which may be used ata standard quality of 
20 candles, or may be increased at will to an illuminating power 
ee to 50 candles, we, as gas makers, would have an event with 
Ww ich fitly to commemorate this, the Year of Jubilee of our Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Had I possessed the “ elegant leisure” attributed to the Hermit 
of Westminster, I might have been able to urge in better terms 
the necessity that exists for the advancement of technical educa- 
tion. But I can at least thank you for the opportunity you have 
afforded me, in the preparation of this address, of looking within 
myself, and enabling me to discover how slight are my own attain- 
ments, and how needful it is that we should, on every available 
occasion, endeavour to add to our store of useful knowledge. 


At the close of his address, the PrestpEnT read a telegram he had 
received from the President of the Midland Association of Gas 
Managers (Mr. Henry Hack), who were then assembled at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, conveying the hearty good wishes of himself 
and the members to the President and members of the Southern 
Association ; and he subsequently wired a suitable reply. 

, Mr. H. Suyrue (Maidstone) moved a vote of thanks to the Pre- 
sident for his admirable address. 

Mr. Ganpon said he had much pleasure in seconding the pro- 
posal. He was sure they had all listened to the address with great 
pleasure and interest, and had derived much benefit from it. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

._ The Prestpent briefly thanked the members for their kindness 
12 proposing the vote of thanks for the address which he had been 
able to lay before them. 


The business portion of the proceedings then terminated ; and 
the members, with a few friends, afterwards dined together. 





THE CLAUS GAS-PURIFYING PROCESS. 


By C. W. Warts. 
[A Paper read before the Birmingham Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and reprinted from the Society's Journal. } 

The process which I have to describe has for its object the com- 
plete purification of coal gas in closed vessels. It is founded on the 
processes invented some years ago by Mr. F. C. Hills, which had 
the same object in view, but have not succeeded completely, 
although a portion of the process has been in use for a considerable 
time at the Old Kent Road works of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. The material which we use for purifying the gas 
is ammonia, which is employed in the form of gas. As all the 
impurities of coal gas are, with the exception of ammonia itself, of 
an acid character, they are removed in combination with ammonia, 
dissolved in water. 

For the purification of the gas a series of six scrubbers are 
employed; they are shown on the plan [see next page], and marked 
Ato A;. Five of the scrubbers are 4 feet square and 20 feet high ; 
the sixth (a subsequent addition) is circular, 5 feet in diameter and 
30 feet high. The total scrubbing space is about 2000 cubic feet, 
which allows 8 cubic feet space for each 1000 cubic feet of gas puri- 
fied per diem, reckoned on the maximum make. All the scrubbers 
are filled with broken gannister brick, in pieces about 2 inches in 
diameter, and are provided with tumbling-boxes for distributing 
the liquor. At the foot of each scrubber is a pump, by which the 
liquor from one scrubber is sent into another. The last scrubber 
(A;) is supplied with cold spent liquor from the still, in quantity 
regulated according to the amount of gas passing through the 
system. This liquor is pumped from one scrubber to another 
through the entire series, gradually taking up the impurities from 
the gas, until it is finally removed from A, saturated with these 
impurities, and ready for the next stage of the process. 

The second stage is that known as Hills’s process, and consists 
in the decomposition by heat of the carbonate and sulphide of 
ammonia contained in the scrubber liquor; the carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen being expelled, while the ammonia is 
retained in the liquor. 

The plant consists of three parts: First, the apparatus in which 
the gradual heating takes place ; secondly, the scrubber, which we 
call a carbonating tower, in which the gases from the heated liquor 
are washed with the cold scrubber liquor on its way into the heat- 
ing tower; and, thirdly, a small catch scrubber for completing the 
absorption of the ammonia which accompanies the carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

In the experimental plant at the Windsor Street Gas-Works of 
the Birmingham Corporation,* the heating apparatus and the car- 
bonating tower are each divided into two portions; but they really 
form one apparatus, and will be so described. The catch tower B, 
and the carbonating towers B: and By, are constructed and 
worked just like the scrubbers. They are 2 feet square and 
18 feet high. The heating is effected in the two towers marked 
B,; and By. These are also 2 feet square and 18 feet high; each is 
fitted with 80 cast-iron trays 22 inches square and 3 inches deep, 
in each of which is a flat coil of }-inch steam-pipe supplied with 
steam from a main pipe between the two towers. The scrubber 
liquor, after passing through the carbonating towers B, and By, is 

umped to the top of B,, and overflows from tray to tray to the 

ottom, where it is pumped to By, and passes in the same way 
through this; the temperature gradually rising, and more and 
more of the carbonic acid being driven off, until at the end the 
liquor consists principally of caustic ammonia, and is ready for the 
next process. This is carried out in two towers marked C and C,, 
similar in all respects to the carbonating towers, and forming a 
single piece of apparatus. A third tower C,, in connection with 
them, acts as a condenser for the hot gases from C,. 

The purified liquor from B,, which is already at a temperature of 
195° Fahr., is pumped into C,, and thence toC. At the bottom of C 
free steam is introduced (as a matter of practice the exhaust steam 
from the engine is used). A minute quantity of caustic soda solu- 
tion is mixed with the liquor in the still, for the purpose of decom- 
posing the fixed salts of ammonia. On arriving at the bottom of C, 
the liquor is completely free from ammonia; and, after cooling, is 
pumped to a tank placed over scrubber A, and is used again for 
washing the gas. 

The whole series of operations is perfectly continuous. The only 
materials employed for the purification of the gas are ammonia and 
water, which are brought together in the scrubbers to combine 
with and absorb the impurities of the gas, and are then, after being 
freed from these impurities by heat, separated by distillation, to be 
again brought ilies in the scrubber, and so on. 

We will now consider more in detail the changes undergone by 
the gas and liquor in the various stages of the process. 

The crude gas made in the retorts passes first through the con- 
densers and a Livesey washer; the latter being supplied with liquor 
from the condensers. In these it deposits the tar and the excess of 
water; and the condensed water absorbs about two-thirds of the 
ammonia in combination with carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is at this point that the portion of the gas which is 
purified in our plant is drawn off. 

The gas entering the scrubbers contains the following removeable 
impurities :—Ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 


* It may be remembered that a paper describing the Claus process, as in 
operation at the Windsor Street works of the Birmingham Corporation, 
was read by Mr. Charles Hunt, M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer of the works, 
at the last meeting of The Gas Institute, and ap in the Journnat for 
June 22 last (p. 1181).—Ep. J. G. L, 
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carbon bisulphide, and, in addition, hydrocyanic acid and oxygen, 
which, though they can hardly be called impurities, are absorbed in 
the scrubbers, and play an important part in the process. The 
quantities of these substances are, as might be expected, somewhat 
variable, as will be seen from the following table :— 


Ammonia . .. . . « 0°4t00°5 percent. by volume. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen . 1:0 ,, 1°8 s = 
Catone Ma ee- 6 |e 1°5 ,, 2°8 fe 9 
Hydrocyanic acid . o1l—-— -“ = 
Oxygen . 00,08 , ” 


The volume of the carbon bisulphide is extremely small; only 
forming 0°02 or 0°03 per cent. of the crude gas. The carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen generally amount to about 4 per cent. 
of the crude gas. 

We find that, under ordinary conditions, the liquor produced in 
the scrubbers consists, empirically, of normal carbonate and hydro- 
sulphide of ammonia ; consequently, to effect complete purification, 
we must supply to the gas a quantity of ammonia equal to twice 
the volume of the carbonic acid plus once the volume of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or, deducting the ammonia already con- 
tained in the gas, about 6°5 per cent. by volume of the foul gas, or 
nearly 30 lbs. of ammonia for the gas produced per ton of coal. 

We have found it most advantageous to work with a liquor con- 
taining about 4 per cent. of ammonia, of which about three-fourths 
is causticized in the subsequent heating process and rendered 
available for purification. It follows that about 100 gallons of this 
liquor are required for the purification of the gas from a ton of coal. 
This quantity will, of course, vary with the amount of impurity, 
and also with the temperature ; a smaller quantity being required 
in winter, and a rather larger quantity in warm weather. 

I shall have to describe two modifications of the process. The 
first and more simple effects the removal of the carbonic acid, the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the ammonia, with only a partial 
reduction of the carbon bisulphide; while by the second this 
impurity can be reduced to any degree that may be desired. 

n the first method, the spent liquor for washing the gas is intro- 
duced into the last scrubber. After passing through this it is 
pumped to the next scrubber ; and so on, straight through the series. 
The foul gas enters at the bottom of scrubber A, and passes straight 
through in the opposite direction to the liquor. The ammonia for 
purification enters the system at the outlet of scrubber A, and passes 
with the coal gas through the connecting-pipe to the bottom of A, 
—the two being thus thoroughly mixed. The foul gas entering A 
meets in its upward passage with the liquor produced in the next 
scrubber A;. This liquor contains about 5 per cent. of ammonia, of 
which about 3 per cent. is combined with sulphuretted hydrogen 
(as monosulphide), and about 1 per cent. with carbonic acid, which 
accompanies the ammonia from the still. As the ammonia from 
the still is necessarily somewhat warm, this liquor is at a tempera- 
ture of 100° to 110° Fahr., and when it comesinto contact with the gas 
in A, some of the free ammonia and ammonium sulphide are vola- 
tilized and return to A, ; the effect being to always keep a stock of 
ammonia in the intermediate scrubbers, which is amply sufficient 
to deal with any temporary variations in the quantity of the gas 
or the amount of impurity contained in it. 

In scrubber A, the whole of the carbonic acid is generally 
absorbed, but none of the sulphuretted hydrogen; indeed, the gas 
leaving the scrubber is richer in this impurity than the original 
gas, the additional quantity having been volatilized from the 
liquor. At exceptionally low temperatures, and also with weaker 
liquor than is usually employed, the reverse is the case; the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, owing to its greater solubility in water, being 
absorbed first, while the carbonic acid passes forward. As before 
mentioned, the ammonia for purification enters at the outlet of the 
first scrubber, and passes, together with the partially purified gas, 
into the second scrubber A;. In our first experiments, the ammonia 
was introduced with the foul gas into the first scrubber; but it 
was found that, owing to the great solubility of ammonia, the 
pod produced contained a large proportion of free ammonia, 
which was in consequence wasted for purposes of purification. 
By introducing the ammonia into the second scrubber, and then 
washing the foul gas with the liquor so produced, it is completely 





saturated with acid impurities. The gas entering A, thus contains 
about 10 per cent. of ammonia, 2 per cent. of sulphuretted hydro. 
gen, and the small quantity of carbonic acid which accompanies 
the ammonia from the still. In its passage through this scrubber 
it is deprived of all the carbonic acid, and a large proportion of the 
ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. In the next scrubber nearly 
all the rest of the sulphuretted hydrogen is absorbed; and the 
remaining scrubbers complete the absorption of the ammonia. 

In this process only five scrubbers are employed, and are worked 
so that the liquor from the last (A,) contained nothing but traces 
of ammonia, and that from A, contained from 1 to 2 per cent. of 
ammonia, and a trace only of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

A typical set of liquors would be as follows :— 


Ay. Ag. Aa Al, A. 
Totalammonia ... O1 .. 15 .. 36 .. 50 .. 40 
Sulphuretted hydrogen. — .. O11 .. 15 .. 20 2. 1% 
Ammonia ascarbonate. — .. — .. — .«. 10 .. 890 


The foul gas always contains some oxygen, derived from the 
air accidentally drawn in during the drawing and charging of the 
retorts. In its passage through the scrubbers some of this oxygen 
acts upon the ammonium hydrosulphide in the liquors, and con- 
verts it into bisulphide :— 


2 NH, HS a O => (NH,)2 8, oa H,0. 


On the quantity of bisulphide (polysulphide) thus formed depends 
the quantity of carbon bisulphide that is absorbed; but the quantity 
formed from the oxygen naturally contained in the gas is too small 
to effect more than a very partial purification of the gas from this 
substance. We attempted to increase the amount by introducing 
an additional quantity of air; but found that the absorption of 
oxygen by the liquor was so slow and incomplete that it would 
have been necessary to introduce so much air as to seriously reduce 
the illuminating power of the gas. We then adopted the present 
system of dissolving the necessary amount of sulphur in the liquor ' 
containing ammonium sulphide; and this method is successful in 
reducing the total sulphur compounds below the maximum allowed 
by the London Gas Referees. 

As carbon bisulphide vapour is, even when undiluted, practically 
insoluble in water, it is evident that when it forms, as in the case 
of coal gas, only 0°02 or 0°03 per cent. by volume of the gas, it may 
be regarded as absolutely insoluble, and its removal by a liquid 
absorbent must be effected (as it is by solid absorbents, such as 
calcium sulphide) by exposing a large surface of the purifying 
material to the gas. For this reason we have found it necessary 
to increase the scrubbing power by the addition of a sixth scrubber, 
and to devote three of the scrubbers to this work, supplying them 
with the liquor containing ammonium bisulphide. The course of 
the liquor through the scrubbers has therefore been altered; that 
of the gas remaining as before. The wash-water is pumped into 
A,; from this it passes at once to A,, the scrubber into which the 
ammonia first enters. Here it absorbs ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and is then pumped into Ay. Before coming into contact 
with the gas in this scrubber, it passes through a quantity of sul- 
phur, and dissolves some of it—forming the necessary polysulphide. 
From A, the liquor passes to As, from A; to Ag, and thence to A. 
The carbonic acid is, as before, absorbed in A; the bulk of the 
ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen in A,; while the next three 
scrubbers (which are already charged with a liquor strong in sul- 
phide of ammonium) absorb little of the principal impurities, which 
pass through them to A,, where the purification is completed. The 
carbon bisulphide is for the most part absorbed in the three 
scrubbers As, As, and A,, which contain the polysulphide. 

Since the adoption of this system, the total sulphur in the gas 
purified by our process has never exceeded 20 grains per 100 cubic 
feet. By further increasing the size of the scrubbers, this quantity 
could be reduced in proportion. The gas is continuously tested 
during the day with Mr. Harcourt’s apparatus, and the highest 
result obtained was 12°5 grains of sulphur as carbon bisulphide; 
while many results below 5 grains have been recorded. The reli- 
ability of these tests has been confirmed by the Referees’ test for 
total sulphur; the average of a number of tests being 16°9 grains, 
with a maximum of 19 grains. Temperature does not appear to 
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have any direct effect upon the absorption of the carbon bisulphide, 

but indirectly affects it by varying the composition of the liquors ; 

a higher temperature causing the accumulation of ammonium sul- 
hide in the intermediate scrubbers. 

The only conditions necessary for the efficient purification of 
gas from carbon bisulphide are sufficient surface of liquor exposed, 
and enough polysulphide to keep the liquor distinctly yellow on 
its emergence from the scrubber A. This amount is about 0°25 
to 0°3 per cent. (weight in volume), of which about one-half is due to 
the oxygen of the foul gas, and the rest is obtained by the direct 
addition of sulphur. 

In passing through scrubber A some of this sulphur (about 0-1 

cent.) combines with ammonium cyanide to form thiocyanate ; 
and a further portion (about 0°05 per cent.) is converted into thio- 
sulphate. If the amount of sulphur as polysulphide is not sufficient 
to form these compounds, then the absorption of the carbon bisul- 
phide is incomplete. 

The scrubber liquor produced in our process is similar in com- 
position to ordinary gas liquor. A typical sample had the following 


composition :— 
arene is -- per cent. 
Sulphuret ydrogen ‘ . 
Carbonic aes. , a a — = > at) 
Sodium thiosulphate . sm 8. or pounds in 10 gallons. 
Sodium thiocyanate . . 1°00 ‘ 


The simplest way of expressing the proportions of ammonia, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic acid is this— 


Ammonia. ... © © + + + «+ « + » €°§0 per cont. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ....... 108 ,, 
Ammonia ascarbonate .. . 7 et ae 


The equivalents of ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen being 
the same (17), such a mode of expression shows that this liquor 
consists, empirically, of normal carbonate and hydosulphide of 
ammonia. 

The scrubber liquor is pumped into the carbonating tower B,, 
and on its way down this and the next tower it meets with the 
gases evolved from the liquor in the heating tower. These gases 
consist of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic acid. In 
the upper portion of B,, where the temperature is low, the ammonia 
is almost completely absorbed, and what little does not escape con- 
densation is absorbed in the catch tower B. At the same time as 
the liquor absorbs ammonia, it also takes up, at first, some of the 
other gases, and the ammonium sulphide is gradually decomposed 
by the carbonic acid; the decomposition becoming more complete 
as the liquor becomes warmer. At the bottom of B, the tempera- 
ture of the liquor is 160° to 170° Fahr.; and the greater part of the 
ammonium sulphide has been converted into carbonate. The liquor 
also contains a good deal of free ammonia which has been vola- 
tilized from the heating towers. 

From the carbonating tower B, the liquor passes to the heating 
apparatus B, and By. It will be remembered that this consists of a 
series of 60 trays heated by steam—the liquor overflowing from 
tray to tray. The steam is adjusted so as to raise the liquor to a 
temperature of 195° Fahr. By this the excess of ammonia over 
that contained in the original liquor is expelled together with most 
of the carbonic acid, so that at the outlet of the apparatus the liquor 
consists principally of caustic ammonia. 

The extent to which the decomposition of the ammonium salts 
may be carried depends on three things—time, temperature, and 
strength of liquor. The longer the time, the higher the tempera- 
ture; andthe weaker the liquor, the further can the decomposition 
be carried. Our heating apparatus is of such size that the maxi- 
mum quantity of liquor worked takes at least two hours to pass 
through it; being raised during this time from 160° to 195° Fabr. 

A scrubber liquor containing about 4 per cent. of ammonia as 
carbonate and sulphide, under such circumstances, loses at least 
three-quarters of its acid constituents. The composition of the 
liquor mentioned before would be about the following :— 

Total ammonia “ae or ee i 4°50 per cent. 
Ammoniaascarbonate ........ 41:10 ,, 
Sulphuretted hydrogen . . . .. . . ~. nil. 

Liquors containing less than 8 per cent. of ammonia can be heated 
to 200° Fahr., and the amount of ammonia causticized will be from 
80 to 90 per cent. The additional expense of heating the larger 
volume of liquor of this strength would, however, more than com- 
pensate for the slightly greater yield of free ammonia. 

The last stage of the process is that in which the ammonia is 
expelled from the liquor and returned to the scrubbers. The liquor 
from the heating apparatus, which is at 195° Fahr., is pumped into 
the still, which consists of two towers; and the exhaust steam from 
the engine, entering at the bottom of the still, expels the whole of 
the ammonia and ammonium carbonate from the liquor. It will 
be recollected that the scrubber liquor, besides carbonate and sul- 
phide, contains thiocyanate and thiosulphate. These salts are not 
decomposed at 212° Fahr.; so that it is necessary to add a fixed 
alkali in order to obtain the ammonia from them. In our plant at 
Windsor Street we generally employ caustic soda for this purpose. 
Ona larger scale lime would, of course, be substituted. 

The whole of the ammonia from the liquor, together with some 
steam and carbonic acid, which has not been expelled by the pre- 
vious heating process, passes from the still through a third tower, 
Which acts as a condenser. In this, most of the steam and 
carbonate of ammonia are condensed; and the resulting liquor 
returns to the heating towers. The rest of the ammonia, still at a 
temperature of about 100° Fakr., passes from the condenser back 

the scrubber A,; thus completing the cycle of operations. The 





spent liquor from the still is cooled and pumped back to the 
scrubber A,, to be used again for washing the The excess, 
due to condensed steam, and not required in the scrubbers, is con- 
tinually withdrawn, and from it the thiocyanate is recovered. 

The whole series of operations described goes on continuously, 
and is easily kept in order. A few points only have to be looked 
to in order to maintain purification. The amount of ammonia sup- 
plied to the scrubbers must be sufficient, but not greatly in excess 
of that required to combine with the impurities. In order to regu- 
late this, the gas must be tested at one or two points—easily ascer- 
tained by experience—which the different impurities should reach, 
but not pass. If the ammonia is found to be in excess or the 
reverse, the quantity is altered by increasing or diminishing the 
amount of wash-water (spent liquor) supplied to the last scrubber. 
As there is always a surplus of spent liquor produced, there is alwa 
enough for any slight increase that may be required. It will ole 
be understood that an increase (or decrease) of the amount of water 
in the last scrubber means an increase in the liquor from scrubber 
A, which, passing through the heating and distilling plant, means 
an increased supply of ammonia to the scrubbers. Even consider- 
able variations of the quantity of water supplied to the scrubbers 
do not appreciably affect the strength of the liquor ; the only effect 
is to vary the rate of circulation, and therefore the amount of am- 
monia entering the scrubbers in any given period of time. 

The other points that require attention are the temperature of 
the heating apparatus and the still. With a regular circulation of 
the liquor, and a tolerably uniform pressure of steam, these require 
very little attention ; if the quantity of liquor passing through the 
plant is altered, the quantity of steam must at once be altered in 
proportion. 

It still remains to describe the method by which the sulphur is 
recovered from the gases evolved by heating the liquor, and to 
mention the methods by which it is proposed to recover thio- 
cyanates, and to obtain the ammonia of the foul gas in forms 
more valuable than ordinary gas liquor. The foul gas entering 
the scrubbers contains carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
amounting together to about 4 per cent. of the volume of the gas. 
The ratio of the carbonic acid to the sulphuretted hydrogen is about 
2:1. A small quantity of the sulphuretted hydrogen is oxidized, 
and the sulphur unites with hydrocyanic acid; but the greater part 
of it, and the whole of the carbonic acid of the foul gas, pass out of 
the catch tower B. The gas consists of about 25 to 80 per cent. of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the rest is carbonic acid, with a trace 
of hydrocarbon vapour. 

The process employed for recovering the sulphur is that invented 
by Mr. Claus, and now in use at several places in connection with 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. The apparatus consists 
of what we call a kiln, a depositing chamber, and catch purifiers as 
a safeguard against the possibility of nuisance.* 

The kiln is a small chamber built of fire-brick, and enclosed in 
a shell of cast-iron plates. The chamber in our case is circular, 
2 ft. 6in. in diameter, and 3 feet high. It contains a layer, 15 inches 
deep, of oxide of iron, in lumps about 1 inch in diameter, supported 
on a grating built of 1 inch split fire-bricks set on edge. A space of 
about 1 foot above the oxide is empty ; and the gas enters this space, 
passes downwards through the oxide, and out from below the 
grating into the depositing chamber. This is a brick building, 
24 feet long by 8 feet wide and 5ft. 6in. high, with 9-inch walls 
and flat roof of 3-inch slates. Transverse baffle-walls are built 
inside the chamber, which open alternately on one side and the 
other of the chamber, so that the gases are forced to traverse the 
whole area of the chamber before reaching the outlet. Previous to 
entering the kiln the gases are mixed with a quantity of air (sup- 
plied by a small air-pump) 2} times the volume of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. This volume of air contains the oxygen necessary to 
convert the hydrogen of the sulphuretted hydrogen into water ; 
thereby setting free the sulphur. 

At starting, the kiln is filled with hydrated oxide of iron (man- 
ganese or other metal). The ordinary reactions take place between 
the substances present ; sulphide of iron being formed and imme- 
diately reoxidized by the air. As these reactions occur in a small 
confined space, the heat produced accumulates until the whole mass 
is red hot. At this temperature, of course, the sulphur produced 
by the reaction is immediately volatilized, and passes with the other 
gases into the depositing chamber, where it settles. As the propor- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas is not quite constant, it 
will generally happen that there is either a slight excess or a slight 
deficiency of air supplied. There will then be a small quantity of 
either sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphurous acid at the outlet. To 
prevent the escape of these gases into the air, a wash-tower filled 
with pebbles, and supplied with a little water, is connected to the 
chamber, and beyond this is a small open oxide purifier. The water 
absorbs any sulphurous acid that may be present, and the oxide of 
iron any traces of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The sulphur obtained amounts to about 90 per cent. of the theo- 
retical quantity. It is very pure, analyzing upwards of 99 per cent. 
sulphur, deducting the moisture that it generally contains. The 
gases from the gas liquor contain small quantities of naphthalene 
and other hydrocarbons ; and these being charred in passing through 
the kiln, impart a brownish tinge to the sulphur. The amount of 
carbon present, however, does not amount to 01 per cent. 

Hydrocyanic acid exists in the foul gas to the amount of 





* This apparatus was described and illustrated in a paper read before 
the Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers in 
1883. (See JournaL, Vol. XLII., pp. 881, 924.)—Ep. J. G. L. 
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about 0°1 per cent. by volume. It is absorbed by the liquor, and 
combines with sulphur to form thiocyanic acid— 


NH, CN + (NH,), 8: = NH, CNS + (NH,), 8. 


If there is not sufficient polysulphide present to convert all the 
hydrocyanic acid into thiocyanic acid, the rest remains unaltered 
until it reaches the heating apparatus, where at least some of it 
acts upon the iron of the apparatus and forms ferrocyanide. The 
ammonium thiocarbonate, produced by the absorption of carbon 
bisulphide, forms thiocyanate by spontaneous decomposition— 


(NH,), CS, = NH, CNS + 2H, S. 


The thiocyanide thus formed is converted into sodium salt by 
means of caustic soda added in the still, and is found in the surplus 
spent liquor derived from the condensed steam. The amount of 
sodium thiocyanate formed is 2°3 lbs. per ton of coal. From the 
spent liquor, the thiocyanate is recovered either by simple evapora- 
tion or by precipitation with cupric sulphate or cuprous thiocy- 
anate. From the sodium salt, ferrocyanide may be made by Gelis’s 
TOcess. 

It will be understood from the general description of the process 
that a certain stock of ammonia is constantly circulating through 
the system. The amount required is estimated at about 50 lbs. of 
ammonia in the plant for each ton of coal carbonized per diem. 
As the foul gas entering the scrubbers contains ammonia equal to 
about 1} lbs. per ton of coal, an accumulation would take place 
unless an equal quantity was continually withdrawn. Of course, 
this withdrawal may be effected in the form of ordinary gas liquor 
from scrubber A; but the process allows of its withdrawal in either 
one of two more valuable forms—sulphate and carbonate. 

The manufacture of sulphate in connection with the process 
could readily be effected by substituting an acid saturator for the 
catch-tower B, attached to the heating apparatus. As the quantit 
of ammonia normally entering this tower is less than that whic 
must be withdrawn, a connection is made from a part of the car- 
bonating tower where, in consequence of the higher temperature, 
the gases contain a larger proportion of ammonia. By this means 
the amount of ammonia withdrawn may readily be made equal to 
that brought in by the foul gas, and at the same time the acid 
saturator would act as a perfect safeguard against the escape of any 
ammonia with the other gases. If sulphate were made in this way, 
the whole of the fuel, and all the plant, except the saturator, would 
be saved ; the sulphate being manufactured for the cost of the acid 
and the labour. 

In the description of the action of the heating and carbonating 
plant, it was explained that the sulphuretted hydrogen was expelled 
from the liquor by the carbonic acid evolved in the heating tower. 
At or about the junction between the heating and carbonating 
towers the gases in the apparatus are ammonia, carbonic acid, and 
steam. If these gases, or a portion of them, are conducted into a 
cold chamber, there condenses a liquor which, on cooling, forms a 
mass of crystals of ammonium carbonate. The mother liquor 
usually contains a little sulphide ; but the crystals are free from it. 
A specimen of condensed liquor contained 24 per cent. of ammonia 
(of which 18 per cent. was carbonate) and only 0°6 per cent. of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. This is equal to a liquor of 110-ounce 
strength, or (say) ten times the strength of ordinary gas liquor. 

I have now described the whole of the operations involved in 
this process of purification; and it may be useful to restate the 
essential features of the process, and point out the advantages 
which it offers over the ordinary process. 

The most important feature of the process is that it effects com- 
plete purification of the gas by a perfectly continuous operation 
carried on in closed vessels. There is no possibility of nuisance 
arising from the opening of purifiers containing foul gas, or the 
exposure of the purifying material to the air, or any loss of gas or 
admixture of air with the gas from the former cause. The gas is 
completely purified from carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and from all but the usual traces of ammonia; and the obnoxious 
and troublesome carbon bisulphide is easily reduced to any desired 
amount by a simple and cheap addition to the ordinary process. 
The illuminating power of the.gas is not reduced by this process ; 
indeed, the average of a large number of tests showed a slight 
excess of illuminating power over that of the same gas purified by 
lime and oxide. This may be ascribed to the complete absence of 
carbonic acid, and perhaps also to the fact that a smaller propor- 
tion of the oxygen is absorbed. The bye-products, sulphur and 
ammonia, are recovered in more valuable forms; and thiocy- 
anates, which may fairly be called a new product (at least as far as 
English gas-works are concerned), are easily recovered and con- 
verted into valuable salts. The ground space covered by the plant 
is less than that required for dry purification, especially where sul- 
phur purification is carried out. 

The cost of working I am hardly prepared to state; as the 
expense in ordinary work cannot be calculated from that of an 
experimental plant, where the attendance and labour required for 
continual alterations are much greater than would be needed for 
regular work. The principal expense is for fuel used in raising the 
necessary steam. The cost of this has been 2}d. per ton—taking 
fuel at 5s. per ton. It may reasonably be capentedl that consider- 
able economies will be effected on this item; and especially the 
possibility of raising steam by means of the waste heat from the 
retort furnaces must not be lost sight of. 

The amount of sulphur required to form polysulphide for the 
purpose of removing carbon bisulphide from the gas is about 2 lbs. 
per ton of coal. T sulphur at £4 per ton, this would be 085d. 





per ton of coal, or 0°085d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The cost of 
sulphur purification in London is given by Mr. Frank Livesey 
at 13d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


At the close of the paper the following discussion took place :— 


Mr. H. Hack (Saltley) said the members were much indebted to 
Mr. Watts for his interesting paper, and for the clear way in which 
he had described the process dealt with therein. He should like to 
ask a question as to the cost of purifying gas in the ordinary way, 
It had been stated to be 13d. per 1000 cubic feet; but he had 
reason to believe that 1d. per 1000 feet would entirely cover the 
cost. With regard to the Claus process, he might mention that 
being in Birmingham he had had an opportunity, from time to 
time, of following it out. He considered that much praise was due 
to Mr. Claus in respect to it; and he should be glad to hear that 
gas managers would be able to purify their gas by this process as 
cheaply as they did at the present time. He was not prepared to 
contest anything Mr. Watts had said with regard to the chain of 
beautiful chemical changes and reactions which take place in the 
process. But he might state that, on the last occasion when tests 
were made on his behalf, the process was not efficient for reducing 
regularly the sulphur compounds to the desired limit; and, there. 
fore, he was very pleased to hear that, by the addition of sulphur to 
the liquor, Mr. Watts had been successful in bringing them down 
to a very low point, and well within the limits prescribed by the 
London Gas Referees. This was a very important point, and one 
that would weigh well with gas engineers ; but, being one himself, he 
should like to be assured, before adopting the process, that, taking 
the value of the extra products into account, there would be a 
saving over the prevailing method. For the last three years, at one 
of his works, they had been able to purify the gas from carbonic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and ammonia, and yet bring the 
sulphur compounds down very low; the whole cost, including 
raw materials and labour (after crediting the old materials sold), 
not exceeding 0°33d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. This wasa 
very small item; and he repeated that they wanted to be assured 
that by the new plan they would be able to purify cheaper than 
this. Unless considerable saving could be shown to result, the 
system just described to them would hardly, he thought, take the 
place of the existing purifying arrangements ; but it was more likely 
to be adopted where new works were contemplated or extensions 
required, as at Belfast; and they would all anxiously await the 
results obtained there upon the larger scale. 

Mr. Warts said that in actual practice it was impossible to use 
extremely concentrated solutions, on account of the rapid volatiliza- 
tion of the ammonium sulphide. They had in the laboratory used 
with good effects such a solution containing polysulphide. He had 
made a number of experiments with different sulphides, more par- 
ticularly those of barium and sodium, and had found that solutions 
of monosulphides, unless very strong, were absolutely incapable of 
absorbing bisulphide of carbon. The conclusion he came to was 
that the monosulphides were decomposed in solution into hydrateand 
hydrosulphide ; and it was well known that hydrosulphides would 
not combine with carbon bisulphide. When the solution was very 
concentrated, this decomposition would be incomplete; and the 
carbon bisulphide was then absorbed by the undecomposed mono- 
sulphides, The formation of a small quantity of polysulphide— 
either by the addition of sulphur or by the exposure of the solution 
to the air—at once conferred on the solution the property of absorb- 
ing bisulphide of carbon. The case of ammonium sulphide was 
somewhat different to that of barium and sodium sulphides. Mono- 
sulphide of ammonia only existed at very low temperatures ; so that 
even very strong solutions, so long as they were free from poly- 
sulphide, would not absorb carbon bisulphide. A question had 
been asked about the effect of oxygen upon the illuminating power 
of gas. He mentioned that the oxygen in the foul gas was only 
— absorbed by the Claus process ; and stated that this would 

e rather an advantage than otherwise. Dr: Frankland had proved 
that the reduction of the illuminating power of gas by the presence 
of air was due to the nitrogen; the oxygen tending to counter- 
balance the injurious effect of the nitrogen—doubtless by increasing 
the temperature of the flame. Consequently, given the unavoidable 
presence of a certain proportion of air, a process which did not 
absorb the oxygen was preferable to one that absorbed almost the 
whole of it. As to the additional cost of the removal of the sulphur 
compounds, the cost in London was given by Mr. F. Livesey a8 
13d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but very likely this had been reduced since 
the date of his paper on the subject. In their own case it was about 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Cuatrman (Mr. Charles Hunt) said that the question of the 
purification of gas in closed vessels was one which had occupied the 
minds of gas engineers and managers for many years past, a0 
numerous attempts had been made to arrive at a solution of 1t. 
About eleven years ago success was thought to have been achieved 
by Mr. Hills’s process, by which ammonia was driven from its combi- 
nation with other impurities in gas liquor, and used over again 10 
the washers or scrubbers. Only partial purification, however, was 
effected by this means; and, substantially, little was accomplished 
until the matter was taken up by Mr. Claus, by whom complete 
pop, are without the aid of any foreign material had at length 

een effected. Hitherto this had been regarded as an object to be 
attained—not as a means for increasing the value of the residual 
products, but almost solely for the reduction of labour, the avoid- 
ance of the necessity for costly plant, and for doing away with the 
loss and nuisance resulting from the emptying and charging of dry 
purifiers. The operations of the Ammonia Gas Purifying Company; 
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however, while embracing all these objects, had revealed new 
sources of income, not only from the more saleable character of 
the residuals, but also from the addition they were able to make to 
the latter by the utilization of the sulphocyanides which had pre- 
viously been allowed to run to waste. It was, therefore, greatly 
to be desired that the process might be successfully developed ; and 
those who, from the data already furnished by the experiment, 
had determined upon adopting it on a larger scale, deserved 
thanks for affording the only possible means by which its econo- 
mical advantages could be fully and satisfactorily determined. 
In the observation made by Mr. Hack, as to the average cost 
of gas purification in the case of the London Companies being 
only about 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, doubt was expressed as to 
the accuracy of Mr. Watts’s statement of the cost for the 
removal of the sulphur compounds—viz., 13d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
This, as stated by Mr. Watts, was given upon the authority of Mr. 
F, Livesey, and it did not appear to him (Mr. Hunt) to be necessarily 
inconsistent with the statement of total cost, because Mr. Livesey 
was, he presumed, speaking of the removal of sulphur compounds 
only, whereas the entire process of purification embraced at least one 
operation which was (or had frequently been) a source of profit— 
he referred to the removal of sulphuretted hydrogen by oxide of 
iron. If the oxide of iron was well bought, the value of the spent 
oxide might become (as was frequently the case until quite recently) 
considerably greater than the first cost of the material. Mr. Hack 
referred also to the fact that at one of his works the cost of purifi- 
cation was extremely low, while at the same time the sulphur 
compounds never exceeded, but were frequently considerably 
within, the limits prescribed by the London Gas Referees. Without 
special purification this was a very exceptional experience, and he 
(Mr. Hunt) thought the statement ought to have been supplemented 
by information as to how much of such a result was due to the 
rocess of purification employed, because it might very possibly 
be due simply to the employment of moderate heats, or to the use 
of a coal exceptionally free from sulphur, or to a combination of 
these causes. In any case, it could not prove anything, either for 
or against the adoption, under such conditions, of the ammonia 
process, the advantages of which were not to be measured by the 
question of a few grains, more or less, of sulphur left in the gas. 
Having had the process working under his immediate supervision 
for some considerable time, he was in a position to say that, for 
works of large size, there was almost certain to be a considerable 
reduction in the cost of labour; although where the make of 
gas was small he should hesitate to recommend its adoption, for the 
simple reason that the labour required to work a plant for the puri- 
fication of a million cubic feet of gas per day would, in all probability, 
be equal to one of four or five times the dimensions. Mr. Watts had 
dealt fully with the prospect as regarded the increased value of 
residuals ; and he (Mr. Hunt) need only add that, with respect to 
sulphur alone—which was recovered in a solid form—the return 
ought to be doubled, while the cost of oxide of iron and lime would 
entirely disappear. 








DeatH oF Mr. Hatt, or St. HELENS.—We have to record the 
death last Saturday week of Mr. Joseph Hall, who for many years 
held the position of Manager of the St. Helens (Lancs.) Gas- Works. 
Mr. Hall has been succeeded by his assistant, Mr. S. Glover, who 
has been connected with the undertaking for 16 years, and therefore, 
from his experience of its working both before and since its transfer 
to the Corporation, is well qualified to conduct it successfully. 


Tae MANAGEMENT OF THE SALForD Gas-Works.—Our readers 
will see, by the report which appears in another column, that as 
the result of the action taken by the Gas Committee of the Salford 
Corporation in regard to the management of their gas undertaking, 
consequent upon the issue of the proceedings in the recent libel 
case, the charge of the works has been temporarily placed in the 
hands of Mr. J. F. Halligan, who has for some years had the 
superintendence of their Liverpool Street station. 


Society or ENGINEERS.—The first ordinary meeting for the present 
year of the members of this Society was held on Monday, the 7th inst., 
at the Town Hall, Westminster. The chair was first occupied by 
the retiring President (Mr. Perry F. Nursey), who presented the 
oe of books awarded for papers read during the past year. 

ese were to Mr. Percy Tarbutt, for his paper on “ Liquid Fuel ;”’ 
and to Mr. G. B. Jerram, for his paper on “* River Pollution caused 
by Sewage Disposal.” ‘The retiring President then introduced the 
President for 1887, Professor Henry Robinson, who proceeded to 
deliver his Inaugural Address. He dwelt at some length on the 
essential conditions that had to be observed in preparing and 

g @ young man for the engineering profession, and urged 
the necessity for State aid towards higher technical education. 
He called attention to the greater frugality of foreign as compared 
with English workmen; and attributed to this cause the fact that 
pat and manufacturing machinery generally could be utilized 
Onger on the Continent than in this country. Glancing at the 
Various co-operative schemes which have been introduced for the 
Saving of labour, he alluded to the system of compressed-air supply 
Which he, in conjunction with Mr. Sturgeon, is now carrying out 
at Birmingham. (This subject, it may be here remarked, was ably 
dealt with by Mr. Sturgeon, in a lengthy communication which 
appeared in the JouRNAL in January last year.) Professor Robinson 


advocated the removal of the “‘ hampering restrictions ” which the | 


Board of Trade imposed on Electric Lighting Orders in 1882; and 
he expressed the opinion that electricity has a future before it for 
transmitting power and for locomotion. 





Hegister of Patents. 


Emprtyine Gas Purirrers.—Morland, W.S., of Gloucester. No. 1807; 
Feb, 8, 1886. [11d.] 

This invention refers to apparatus for removing and discharging the 
material used in gas purifiers, by means of a portable machine running 
upon rails placed on each side of the purifiers. 

The machine consists of a framework, having formed in it suitable 
bearings to carry the necessary shafts. Upon one shaft is keyed adrum, 
or tumbler, which drives the chain of a bucket ladder; the ladder being 
suspended by a chain and blocks, so as to permit of its lower end being 
raised or lowered at will, to suit the depth of material in the purifier. 
The buckets deliver their contents into a box or trough, fitted with a 
worm creeper, or its equivalent, which then delivers the material by a 
spout at the side of the machine. The bucket ladder is fixed on a stand 
sliding on a bed, and is traversed from one side of the purifier to the 
other by means of right and left handed worms, having feathers within 
them. The worms work on a shaft with a keyway cut to correspond to 
the size of the feathers in them; the key-way being cut the entire 
length of the shaft. The worms work into worm-wheels of the same 
pitch on separate shafts ; each of the shafts having a pinion-wheel fixed 
on it, which works into a rack between the bed of the stand. Clutch 
couplings are fitted to the worm-wheels; and when these are put in gear 
in the right-handed worm-wheel, the ladder moves towards one side, and 
when in the left towards the other. The machine is kept up to the face 
of the material by a rope or chain, fastened on a crab or winch, so that 
it can be drawn up when required. The machine may be driven by hand, 
or (if steam power is used) by an endless rope alongside the rails. 
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Fig. 1 is an end elevation of the machinery; and fig. 2 a plan. 

As already mentioned, the framework of the machine has bearings 
formed on it to carry the necessary shafts. On the shaft B a driving- 
wheel and spur-wheel are keyed, actuating a worm creeper E, which, 
revolving in a trough arranged for the purpose, discharges the nt 
material at the spout shown at the left side of fig. 2. The spur-wheel 
also works into the wheels G H, which are keyed on shafts fitted with 
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feathers working in a bee cut the entire length of the shaft. These 
worms work into worm-wheels which revolve loosely on the shafts O and 
P; and are put in gear by clutch couplings fitted with feathers to suit 
the keyways cut on the shafts, and sliding backwards and forwards. On 
the shafts are keyed the pinion-wheels S and T (represented by dotted 
lines); and these work into the rack U ; giving a traverse motion to the 
bucket ladder V, from one side to the other, when geared up properly. 
The wheel W is fitted with a feather to correspond to a key-way cut the 
entire length of the shaft on which it is fixed, so as to enable the wheel 
to slide along the shaft. When the bucket ladder is traversing, the wheel 
W gears in with other wheels, which work into the wheel Y, and so 
revolve the tumbler Z and the buckets on the endless chain. A chain 
and blocks are provided, by which the ladder can be raised or lowered to 
suit the depth of material in purifier. 


Gas Warter-Heater.—Galliers, H. A., and Klaerr, F., of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. No. 3316; March 9, 1886. [8d.] 

The princi a of difference between this bath-heater and that 
usually employed lies in the use of wire gauze, preferably in the 
form of concentric tubes or cylinders, down which the water to be 
heated trickles, meeting as it falls the upward current of heated air 
produced by the combustion of the gas at the burners. There are other 
and subordinate improvements in the apparatus, but this wire gauze, 
say the patentees, is its most important novelty. 























In the illustration, which is a vertical section of the apparatus, A are 
the coneentric gauze tubes (made preferably of copper wire), supported 
at their upper ends between the joints of the tapering rings A!. Their 
lower ends are secured by a series of rings A®, the central one of which 
is supported on the lower screwed end of the central rod. The outer 
upper tapering ring is soldered to the inner bottom edge of the water- 
receiving dish B, which is furnished with a gauze bottom and an outer 
annular chamber, from which the water enters the dish through holes 
provided for the aa. C and C! are water-pipes, leading from the 
annular water jacket D which surrounds the gauze tubes. The former 
of these pipes leads to the central dish, and the latter to the annular 
chamber. E isa conical-shaped hood for leading the heated water which 
drips from the outermost gauze tube to an annular chamber, from which 
the water overflows through the hot-water chamber F, and from thence 
through an opening into the bath. Above the conical tube, which forms 
the fire-box and inner surface of chamber F, is placed a copper dish G. 
This dish has spouts leading from its side, to take away the hot water 
dripping from the inner gauze tubes. The metal bottom of the apparatus 
H is supported on legs. 

The mode of operation is as follows :—The pilot light provided for the 
purpose is first lit, and then swung into the apparatus over the burners. 
The act of swinging in the pilot light opens the gas supply and lights the 
burners, and opens the water-supply cock, so as to supply cold water to 
the annular chamber D, which fills. As it fills, the water becomes warm 
and flows upward through the pipes C and C! into the receiving-dish B. 
From thence it passes through the gauze bottom, which evenly dis- 
tributes it over the top ends of the gauze tubes A, whose ends, being 
secured between the joints of the wedge rings A!, allow very fine aper- 
tures to lead the water to the gauze tubes down which it trickles, and is 
brought into direct contact with the heated air ascending through the 
spaces between and around the tubes. 


A SusstitutTe ror WaTeR In Wet Gas-Meters.—Edwards, E.; commu- 
nicated from C. Pottier, of Paris. No. 3378; March 10, 1886. [6d.] 

In order to obviate the freezing of wet gas-meters during severe cold, 
and to substitute for it something not open to the “ well-known’’ objec- 
tions to the use of outside packing, or the employment of alcohol or 
glycerine, the patentee suggests the employment of ammoniacal mag- 
nesian chloride or chloride of magnesium, brought to a neutral state so 
that it will not attack the metal of which the meter is constructed ; or 
“chloride of calcium or other neutral or alkaline chlorides may be 
employed, either pure or combined with salts, alkalies, methylated or 
other spirit, and glycerine, or other suitable substance, for the same 
purpose, as well as in all apparatus in which it is required to prevent 
congelation at ordinary low temperatures.” Further these substances 
may, says the patentee, be employed for the purpose of preventing 
evaporation, and so to maintain a constant level therein. The proportions 





of the materials may “ vary more or less according to the circumstances 
and conditions under which the liquid is to be used.’’ By the use of the 
liquid mixture described, instead of water, it is claimed that, besides the 
prevention of the freezing of meters or other apparatus, the gas is dried, 
on account of the strong aflinity for water on the part of the substances 
described, which accordingly absorb any water present in the gas which 
comes in contact with them. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

1515.—Scuuicuter, H., ‘‘ A method of lighting by means of gas, and 
apparatus therefor, which method and apparatus may be made to serve 
also for deodorizing and disinfeeting the atmosphere.” Jan. 31. 

1551.—Torxmeron, J., Epwrns, J. A., and Torxreron, C., ‘‘ Improved 
means of economizing gas for lighting and heating purposes.”” Feb. 1. 

1569.—Snyper, F. H., “ Improvements relating to the treatment of 
gas-carbon, and to the manufacture of articles therefrom.” Feb. 1. 

1616.—Westwoop, J., “Improvements in gas stoves and ovens,” 
Feb. 1. 

1632.— Hannay, J. B., ‘“‘ Improvements in and connected with spray 
lamps or burners for lighting or heating.’’ Feb. 2. 

1734.—Tuompson, D., and Davisworts, F. H., ‘‘ Improvements in solid 
flame atmospheric gas-burners.”’ Feb. 3. 

1757.—Laxg, H. H., ‘“‘ Improvements in gas-lamps or lighting appara- 
tus.”” A communication from C. J. Cheuret. Feb. 3. 

1767.-—DinsmorE, J. H. R., ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of gas 
and apparatus therefor.” Feb. 4. 

1770.—Morrtz, J., ‘‘Improvements in apparatus for indicating or 
regulating temperature or pressure.” Feb. 4. 

1817.—Hicxs, W. G., ‘‘ Improvements in taps for regulating the flow 
of tar or other like liquids.’’ Feb. 5. 

1844.—Cuxrkx, D., “ Improvements in gas motors.”’ Feb. 5. 

1851.—Boem, J., ‘‘ Improvements in coupling or joints for cast-iron 
and other pipes.” Feb. 5. 

1965.—Brrcwatt, J., ‘Improvements in the manufacture of gas and 
apparatus therefor.” Feb. 8. 

2048.—Riasy, J. E., ‘‘ Improvements in the lighting of railway car- 
riages with gas, and in mechanism connected therewith.” Feb. 9. 

2085.—Purvis, A., and Purvis, W., “Improvements in hydraulic 
valves.” Feb. 10. 

2099.—Drake, J. A., ‘‘ Improvements in the method of and apparatus 
for generating heat in blast-furnaces, gas-retorts, and the like.”’ Feb. 10 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 

[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. | 

5068.—Mewsvrn, J. C. (Sinson), ‘* Liquid meters.” 

5095.—Grerng, H., and another, ‘‘ Gas supply governor.” 

5165.—Cuiark, A. M. (Goodwin), ‘‘ Gas cooking-stoves.” 

5172.—Layton, T., ‘‘ Gas-furnaces, &c.”’ 

5188.—Asusory, T., and others, ‘‘ Gas motor engines.” 

5228,—F urness, G., and another, ‘‘ Valves, &c., for gas under pressure.” 
[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. ] 

4514.—Jounston, D., ‘‘ Fluid-meter,”’ 








CooxsTown (IRELAND) Gas SuppLy.—A public meeting of the inhabitants 
of Cookstown was held on Saturday, the 5th inst., for the purpose of con- 
sidering the present position of the gas supply of the town, with the view 
of obtaining a reduction in price and an improvement in quality. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. W. J. Venables. Mr. J. Mullan novel’ that a 
deputation from the meeting be appointed to wait on the Directors of the 
Cookstown Gas Company on the subject of the price of gas, which, he said, 
was high as compared with other towns. After some discussion, several 
gentlemen were nominated to confer with the Directors of the Company; 
and a Committee was appointed to make inquiries as to what alternative 
plans can be employed in case the Company do not agree to reasonable 
terms, and to report at a subsequent meeting. 


MILLOWNERS AND THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER Bitu..—A meet- 
ing was held last Tuesday of millowners within the district of the Sheffield 
Water Company, consisting of those whose mills are situated on the 
Rivelin, or Loxley, or upon the Don below its junction with the Loxley. 
The whole subject of the application by the Sheffield Corporation for power 
to take over the Water Company’s undertaking having Sem discussed, it 
was decided that the interests of the millowners would be better served by 
a private Company being responsible to them for the carrying out of the 
provisions affecting them than bya public Corporation. It was resolved, in 
the first place, to petition the Standing Orders Committee not to waive the 
non-compliance by the Corporation with the Standing Orders, but to reject 
the Bill at its present stage; and, in the second place, should the Bill pass 
the Standing Orders Committee, to oppose the Bill on its merits, ard that 
the millowners should be represented by Counsel before the Parliamentary 
Committees in case locus standi should be secured. 


Woxrine WaTER anp Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this 
Company will be held on the 22nd inst., when the Directors report and 
the accounts for the second half of last year will be presented. The report 
states that the total expenditure on capital account has been £46,588. 
The revenue for the whole of last year was £3128; and the expenditure 
on revenue account, £1316. The balance available on the profit and loss 
account, after payment of dividends (to June) and interest (to December), 
and after writing off £200 from the preliminary expenses, as shown in the 
accounts, is £917. The Directors will recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum for the past half year, which 
will absorb £714, leaving the sum of £203 to be carried forward. A short 
time since an overture was made to the Directors to take over the unde- 
veloped water supply from the Farnborough district, which adjoins the 
district of the Woking Company, and includes the North Camp of Alder- 
shot. After — the importance of supplying the camp, and the 
advantages which are likely to arise from the annexation of this district to 
that of Woking, the Board entered into an agreement with the owners of 
the Farnborough Water-Works to acquire their property and district for 
the sum of £4000, conditional on a Bill being portal ame into Parliament by, 
and at the expense of the Farnborough Company, giving parliamentary 
rights over the Farnborough district and empowering the Woking Com- 
pany to acquire such rights on payment of £4000. Failing the comple- 
tion of the purchase by the Woking Company within one month after such 
Bill has received the Royal Assent, the Woking Company is to pay a fine 
of £500. The shareholders’ sanction to this provisional arrrangement 
be asked at an extraordinary meeting immediately following the ordinrv 
half-yearly meeting. 
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Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


THE “COMMISSION” SYSTEM. 

Sin,—The Salford scandal has, no doubt, opened the eyes of a great 
many people; and the only thing to be feared is that a vast majority of 
ratepayers, gas consumers, and others may, in a hasty manner, jump to 
the erroneous conclusion that all gas managers and colliery-owners are 
«tarred with the same brush.” This, however, is not the case; and to 
obviate the stigma that might attach to honest men, I would suggest 
that all colliery proprietors and their agents should join in a inexpensive 
society, whose object should be to declare that all the members thereof 
had not for the past six months given, and did not intend to give any 
bribe, commission, or gift to any gas manager under any pretence what- 
ever. The society should then publish a list of its members, and their 
declaration, in the Journan; and the final result would be that in 
dealing with the members, gas committees and gas companies’ directors 
would experience a sense of security hitherto unknown. Gas managers 
would feel that no suspicion could rest upon them ; and in the case of 
any libel of the Salford nature being committed on any person dealing 
with the society, the latter should be bound to prosecute. I will only 
say that I am willing to co-operate with any gentlemen desirous of 
initiating yn a ae — I think should consist of colliery pro- 
rietors and agents and also of gas managers. 

Pipeb. 11, 1887. Farm Taave. 


Sir,—Your readers are much indebted to you for your repeated con- 
demnation of the ‘‘ commission” system; but I would venture to ask 
you to be a little more fair to Mr. Ellis Lever. This gentleman is an 
entire stranger to me; and I am not aware that I ever heard of him till 
Isaw his name in connection with the Salford libel case. I, therefore, 
know nothing of his motives; but I think it improbable that a person 
who was only a ‘‘ disappointed contractor,’ and nothing more, would 
have run the risk of imprisonment and heavy pecuniary loss which 4 
failure to prove his statements would have entailed. Had he failed, 
Mr. Hunter’s ‘‘ character”’ would have been legally vindicated, and Mr. 
Lever would have been sent to gaol. These results were only prevented 
by the production of evidence which those who knew the facts best 
seemed to think it hopeless to expect, although it was widely known that 
the evidence tendered was only a small sample of a very extensive stock. 
We are, therefore, deeply indebted to Mr. Lever and to the witnesses he 
was able to produce. 

I think you are unintentionally unjust to Mr. Lever in your remark 
that ‘he might have occupied a higher place in the esteem of dis- 
interested observers if he had approached his task from a loftier stand- 
point than that of a disappointed contractor.’’ You will perhaps allow 
me to say that, in thus writing, you are apt to withdraw the reader’s 
attention from the true question, and to fix it on that which is acci- 
dental and unimportant. For example, the evils to be exposed are so 
great, and the dangers of exposing them are so considerable, that the 
motives of the exposer become of comparatively little importance. I 
am one of those who are disposed to credit Mr. Lever with motives much 
higher than mere ‘‘ disappointment ” would produce; but this, as I have 
said, is, after all, a matter of small concern. . 

You remark that ‘‘ disgrace has fallen not only on him (Mr. Hunter), 
but also on others; and suspicion has been flung wide over a whole 
class.” It is my hope that this ‘‘ suspicion ” will extend and widen till 
every gas manager will feel so oppressed by it, arid his employers so 
possessed with it, that both will rise against the “ commission ” system 
in — a a put it finally down. Anus Gomsmenen. 


THE REVERSIBLE PHOTOMETER-DISC HOLDER. 

Sm,—Mr. M‘Minn is perfectly correct in his statement that he told me 
some years back of his reversible form of disc-carrier ; and so far he is 
right in claiming precedence for his particular design. But, as has been 
already shown, he was by no means thé first to indicate the errors due to 
dises, either at the London testing places or elsewhere. Present officers 
of the Metropolitan Board noticed that some discs indicated false results 
more than 25 years ago—long before the establishment of the present 
official testing places. 

I have no desire to dispute Mr. M‘Minn’s claim for priority of his 
convenient reversible disc-holder, although the only revolving disc- 
holder at present sanctioned by the Gas Referees is the one constructed 
by Messrs. Sugg and Co. at my suggestion, in which both mirrors and 
disc rotate as in my radial photometer, instead of the disc only, as in 
Mr. M‘Minn’s device. The points I wish to draw attention to are his 
remarks as to no importance having been attached to the matter previous 
to his discovery (!) in 1878, and as to his having introduced the system 
of reversing the dise *‘ into London photometers, where apparently (for 

f a century after its importance was known to the late Mr. King) the 
desirability for it was unknown.” “ At all events,” he says, ‘‘ none of the 
Standard photometers as prescribed and certified by the London Gas 
Referees were originally fitted with reversible disc arrangements; any 
that may now be so fitted would have been altered since I called atten- 
tion to the subject.” . 

_ Surely Mr. M‘Minn must be under a curious delusion. If he says he 

simply refers to his handy mechanical swivel joint, I can understand 
what he means; but if he means what his words convey—viz., that no 
photometrists previous to his suggestion knew it was necessary to test 
the disc from time to time, and in practice constantly did so—then it 
becomes necessary to place on record, on behalf of the large staff of 
photometrists with whom I have the honour to be associated, a distinct 
and emphatic contradiction of his statement. This is a question of fact, 
Which admits of no argument. w. J.D 

Metropolitan Board of Works, a 

Spring Gardens, S.W., Feb. 10, 1887. 








THE APPLICATION OF GAS COMPANIES’ FUNDS FOR 
DIVIDEND PURPOSES. 
Sir,—A Gas Company, in which I and several friends are interested, 
has just issued to the shareholders its balance-sheet and report for 1886. 





The net profits made on the year’s working are not sufficient to pay 
maximum dividends, interest on mortgages, &c., by nearly £700; never- 
theless the Directors propose to pay maximum dividends. The reserve 
fund is taken and exhausted, and then there is not enough to meet the 
deficiency ; so the Directors propose to transfer to the credit of the 
reserve fund account the premiums realized on the last issue of shares 
authorized by the Company’s Act of 1853, amounting to £431 odd. Of 
this sum £375 9s. 2d. will be required ; leaving a balance of £56 5s. 5d. 
to be carried forward. The clause in the 1853 Act relating to the ‘‘ Ap- 
plication of Money ”’ is as follows :—“‘ That all money to be raised under 
the provisions of this Act shall be applied in the first place to paying the 
costs, charges, and expenses of obtaining and passing this Act, and all 
expenses incident thereto, and then to discharging the said floating debt, 
and afterwards to carrying into effect the purposes of the undertaking by 
this Act authorized.” The Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845 
is incorporated with the Gas Company’s Act of 1853, and clause 121 is 
very explicit. 

Will you allow me to ask, through the medium of the Journat, 
if it is legal to act in the above-named manner? Perhaps one of your 
— = Td give his opinion. Nunquam Donato. 





A SHarEHoupeR asks: “ In the event of a shareholder or director of a 
public company becoming indebted to the company for goods sold to 
him, can that company legally appropriate any dividend that may become 
due to him in part payment of his debts ?”’ 








OpposITION To THE DewsBURY AND HECKMONDWIKE WATER ORDER.— 
The Associated Millowners on the River Don held a meeting at the Cutlers’ 
Hall, Sheffield, last Tuesday, to consider the proposals of the Dewsbury 
and Heckmondwike Water Board to take water from the Dunford Bridge 
reservoir for the use of their district ; this reservoir having been hitherto 
kept for storing compensation water for the millowners. The Board pro- 
posed to take 12 feet from the top of the reservoir for their supply. Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction was expressed by the milldwners in consequence 
of no notice having been sent by the Board to their Clerk (Mr. H. Hughes) 
of their intention to apply for a Provisional Order for the above objects ; 
and a guarantee fund was raised so that the whole matter might be care- 
fully inquired into, and the opinion of the Engineer of the millowners (Mr. 
Newton, of Manchester) be ascertained as to how the taking of the water 
would affect them. The Clerk was instructed to consult the Engineer and 
report to a future meeting. It was also resolved that a memorial be pre- 
sented by the millowners to the Local Government Board, praying the 
Board not to permit further progress to be made with the Order, as it was 
the intention of the millowners to oppose the scheme. 

Tue Gas Suppty or Mattron.—At the thirteenth half-yearly general 
meeting of the Malton Gas Company last Wednesday, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. W. Simpson, the Chairman of the Company, Mr. H. Tobey, 
the Engineer and Secretary, presented a very satisfactory report on the 
working during the six months ending Dec. 31 last. It stated that the 
make of gas had increased in this period by 5°4 per cent. .The receipts for 
gas (supplied at 2s.6d. and 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, as against 3s. and 3s, 4d. 
in June last) amounted to £2371; the total receipts being £3513. The 
profits allowed of the payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, per 
annum; and this was declared. General appreciation of the services 
rendered to the Company by Mr. Tobey was expressed ; and in acknow- 
my vote of thanks accorded to him for his zeal and good manage- 
ment, he gave some explanations of the present position of the gas 
industry in some of the northern towns—showing that Malton compared 
most favourably with places of much greater pretensions. He said that 
the make and consumption of gas in Malton, with 9000 inhabitants, was 
nearly as large as in Whitby, where there were 15,000; and it was very 
much larger in proportion than in Bridlington and other towns. He 
attributed this to the energy displayed by the directorate in supplying gas 
for purposes other than illumination. He thought the Company had 
reason to be satisfied with the result of their efforts. 

EvesHam Gas Suppty.—At the meeting of the Evesham Town Council 
last Wednesday—the Mayor (Mr. Morris) in the chair—the minutes pre- 
sented by the Gas Committee contained a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board with regard to an application made by the Cotincil for a Pro- 
visional Order to enable them to defray the cost of the public lighting out 
of the general district rate. The Board wrote that they were willing to 
amend the Evesham Improvement Act, 1824, as desired. They added that 
the surplus revenue, so far as it was not kept in hand for the purpose of 
enabling the price of gas to be reduced, would be applicable in aid of the 
general district rate; but in order to protect the gas consumers, they sug- 
gested that the Order should provide that no part of the gas revenue 
should be applied in aid of the district rate in any year where the price of 
gas had exceeded the maximum price fixed by the Order. The Order 
would also prohibit any deficiency of the gas revenue + made good out 
of the general district rate where the price of gas was’ below a minimum 
to be fixed by the Order. The Committee had resolved that the maximum 
charge for gas should be 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, the price now charged, 
instead of 4s. as proposed; and they approved of the minimum charge of 
8s.6d. Mr. Lowe now proposed, as an amendment to the minutes, than 
the maximum charge should be 3s. 9d.—the price charged until some time 
ago, when it was raised to the present price. This, however, found no 
seconder, and the minutes were approved. 

Tue Cost or THE Vyrnwy WaTerR-Works.—At the meeting of the 
a City Council last Wednesday, Alderman A. B. Forwood, M.P., 
remarked that the expenditure on capital account for the present year as 
regarded the new works at the Vyrnwy was estimated at £243,700, and the 
expenditure on new works up to the 3lst of December.last amounted to 
£1,500,000; making a total actual and estimated expenditure for this year 
of £1,743,700. Andalthough Mr. Hawksley’s statement made early in 1885 
as to the probable expenditure on the works amounting to a little over two 
millions of money, the Council would obsérve that by the end of 1887 they 
would have expended within £30,000 of Mr. Deacon’s estimate made in 
March, 1885—viz., £1,773,000. His object in speaking was to express a 
hope that they would get some assurance from the Chairman of the Water 
Committee that by the end of this year they would be within this £30,000 
to complete the works. In one item alone—that referring to land and 
easements—Mr. Deacon was already wrong to the extent of £113,000. He 
now thought that the undertaking at Vyrnwy had reached such a stage 
that the Chairman of the Water Committee might give them some idea as 
to when the works would be completed. Mr. Bower said it was true that 
the two items cameapparently under one head ; but in the one case he was 
speaking of land and easements covered by the estimate and omgeery 
P , in the other the amount was what was actually expended. The 
amounts should not be added r= when the figures were compared. 
He expected to have water from the Vyrnwy some time next year. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tvespay, Fes. 8, 

The Select Committee on the Barnet District Gas and Water Bill re- 
— that they had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, 
ving found that the petitioners against it (the Finchley Local Board) 
had no locus standi. The Bill was subsequently committed as an unop- 

measure, and reported with amendments. 
Petitions were presented against the Dundalk Commissioners’ Gas Bill, 
by the Dundalk Gas Company; and against the Edinburgh Gas Bill, 

by (1) Musselburgh Corporation, and (2) Musselburgh Gas Company. 


Tuurspay, Fes. 10. 

A petition was presented against the Newport and Pillgwenlly Water 
Bill from the Corporation of Newport; and one against dispensing with 
the Standing Orders in the ease of the Sheffield Corporation Water Bill 
from (1) the Handsworth Local Board, (2) Owners and ratepayers of the 
township of Dore, and (3) Owners, lessees, and occupiers of mills and works. 


Fripay, Fes. 11. 

The Carlisle Corporation Bill was reported, with amendments ; and the 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill was read the third time, passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 

The Examiner’s certificate of non-compliance with Standing Orders 
in the case of the Sheffield Corporation Water Bill (presented to the House 
on Monday) was to-day considered by the Standing Orders Committee, 
who reported that the Standing Orders not complied with ought to be 
a with, and the Bill allowed to proceed, conditionally on clauses 5 
and 14 being struck out. The former clause refers to the appointment 
by the Council of a Water Committee, and the making of regulations for 
their guidance ; and the latter provides for the maintenance of the water 
undertaking by the Water Company until its transfer to the Corporation 
under the Bill. The report was read and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
oe against the following Bills were presented during the past 
week :— 

Basingstoke Gas Bill, from ratepayers of the borough of Basingstoke. 

Blyth and Cowpen Gas Bill, from the Cowpen District Local Board. 

Liverpool Corporation Water and Improvement Bill, from Justices of 
the Peace for the County of Montgomery, Staffordshire and Worces- 
tershire Canal Company, Conservators of the Severn Fishery Dis- 
trict, Corporation of Shrewsbury, Little Woolton Local Board, 
Corporation of Bolton, Southport Water Company, Fylde Water 
Company, Severn Commissioners, Corporation of Bootle-cum- 
Linacre (clauses only), Walton-on-the-Hill Local Board, West Derby 
Local Board, Worcester Chamber of Commerce, Gloucester Incor- 
—_— Chamber of Commerce, Cheshire Lines Committee, Owners, 

essees, and occupiers, Corporation of Bury, Liverpool United Gas 
Company, Sharpness New Docks and Gloucester and Birmingham 
Navigation Company, Staffordshire Potteries Water Company, Cor- 
poration of Cheltenham, Garston Local Board, Corporation of 
Gloucester, Corporation of Manchester, Corporations of Worcester 
and Bridgnorth, Corporation of St. Helens, Owners of Houses and 
Land, Widnes Local Board (against certain clauses and against 
alteration of other clauses), Childwall Local Board, Allerton Local 
Board, Stockport District Water Company. 

Metropolitan Board of Works (Various Powers) Bill, from The Gas- 
light and Coke Company. 

Over Darwen Corporation Bill, from the Corporation of Blackburn, 
Guardians of the Blackburn Union, Lancashire County Justices. 
Padsey Gas Bill, from the Farsley and Pudsey Local Boards and the 

Corporation of Bradford. 

Sutton District Water Bill, from the Guardians of the Croydon 
Union, Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, Lambeth Water 
Company, Owners, &c., of property on the River Hog’s Mill, Owners, 
&c., of ree on the River Wandle. 

Tunbridge Wells Gas Bill, from the Tunbridge Wells Local Board. 

Walton-on Thames and Weybridge Gas Bill, from Conservators of the 
River Thames, Sunbury Gas Consumers’ Company, Justices of the 
Peace of Surrey, Inhabitants and consumers of gas in the parish of 
Walton-on-Thames and others, Owners, &c., of houses within 300 
yards of additional lands proposed to be taken. 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE, 
Turspay, Fes. 8. 
(Before Lord Nortusroox, Chairman; Lord Westsury, Lord Tartine, 
the Earl of Erne, and Lord Boston.) 
BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER BILL. 

Mr. Lirrier, Q.C., and.Mr. Cripps appeared for the promoters, the 
Barnet District Gas and Water Company; Mr. Dennis for the Finchley 
Local Board, who —— against the Bill. 

Mr. LirTLER said the object of the Bill was to extend the area of supply 





to include the districts of North and South Mimms and Northam, situated* 


on the northern side of the Company’s present area. The capital required 
for the purpose was fixed in the Bill at £40,000, with power to borrow 
£10,000 ; and it was difficult to understand why the Bill should be opposed 
at all, as the supply in the district proposed to be taken was at present 
most defective. He ventured to submit that Finchley, being situated at the 
opposite side of the district, had no locus standi to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Dennis said that when a company came to Parliament with the 
object of increasing its area of supply, or its capital, this was in itself a 
ground for districts affected to oppose. He could show that the capital 
which the Company already had was needlessly large, even for the whole 
of the district proposed; and that they were in a position to pay full divi- 
dends, and had, in addition, money in hand. ‘The price charged to 
Finchley was unduly high. The water was in many cases charged for 
upon the rack-rent; and, after the decision in the Dobbs case, it ought to 
be upon the rateable value under the Parochial Assessment Act. 

Mr. LirtLer remarked that the Dobbs case was not legislation. 

Mr. Dennis replied that the decision was the expression of what legisla- 
tion was. Finchley had to complain of unfair charges; for instance, it 
was charged 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons for water for the roads, while only 1s. 
per 1000 gallons was charged in East Barnet itself. 

Mr. Litter said, with regard to the capital being already excessive, 
this was sanctioned by past legislation; Lord Romilly’s Committee in 
1883 having decided that the present amount would be required for the 
works that were then contemplated. The Committee had also inquired as 
to whether the charges were excessive or not, 

The CHarrman at this point said the Committee considered that the 
petitioners had no locus standi. 

The Bill, therefore, goes forward unopposed. 





egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVIsIon, 
Monpay, Fes. 7. 
(Before the Lonp Cuter Justice and Justice Grove.) 
THE SHEFFIELD WATER COMPANY’S RATING APPEALS, 

Mr. Oaxz, on behalf of the Sheffield Water Company, made an applica. 
tion to the Court to-day, in the case of the Sheffield Water Company », 
The Guardians of the Poor of the Sheffield Union, asking their Lordships to 
direct that a special case stated by the Recorder of Sheffield, having refer. 
ence to the rating of the Company’s ga § (see ante, p. 84), should be 
entered in the Crown Office for appeal. He explained that the Crown 
Office officials had refused to accept the case, on the ground that it had not 
been drawn up in the required form. The Guardians had raised the rating 
from £3000 to £10,000; and the Recorder, to whom the Company applied, 
reduced the amount to £6000. Against this finding the Company proposed 
to appeal, on the ground that there should be astill further reduction ; and 
a special case was in the alternative stated by the Recorder, which was con. 
sented to by both parties. The officials at the Crown Office objected to the 
case being stated in an alternative form, and held that if the Recorder was 
wrong in his pleadings the case should be quashed. The Company, how. 
ever, opposed this ; their contention being that the effect of the order being 
quashed would be to restore the rating to the original sum of £10,000, by 
which they would be losers to the extent of £4000. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice pointed out that it had been decided again and 
again that that Court could only affirm or quash an order of sessions, 
This was not, he said, a Court of Quarter Sessions, but a Court to keep 
the Quarter Sessions in order; and the only way in which this could be 
done was by having up the orders either for confirming or quashing. The 
Recorder here must arrive at a decision, and if this was wrong, it was open 
to have it brought up to the Superior Court, either to be affirmed or 
quashed ; but this was the only form in which it could come before them, 

Justice Grove entertained the same opinion. 

After a short discussion of a technical character, their Lordships 
refused the application. 





HANLEY QUARTER SESSIONS.—Fripay, Fes, 11. 
(Before Mr. J. B. Brinpey, Recorder.) 
HANLEY CORPORATION U. THE BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
THE INQUIRY INTO THE COMPANY'S AFFAIRS. 

Judgment was given to-day in the long-pending action between the 
Hanley Corporation, the Tunstall Local Board, and certain private con- 
sumers, against the British Gaslight Company, with the view of obtaining 
a reduction in the price of gas. The proceedings in all the stages of this 
protracted inquiry have been fully noticed in the JouRNAL; an abstract of 
the report presented by Mr. E. H. Carter, of Birmingham, the Accountant 
appointed by the Court to investigate the Company’s affairs, having been 
given on April 20 last year (P 745), and the inquiry to which it gave rise— 
extending over fourteen or fifteen days—having been reported in the last 
volume. 

Mr. A. Younc attended on behalf of the plaintiffs; Mr. Bopuaw repre- 
sented the Company. 

At the outset the CLerx (Mr, Challinor) intimated that the costs of the 
petitioners had.that morning been taxed, by consent, by Mr. E. Tennant, 
at £2433 6s. 6d. The Company had not sent in their taxed costs ; but he 
had received a letter, from which it appeared that their costs amounted to 
£2160 19s. 1d. 

The Recorper then proceeded to deliver judgment, as follows :—These 
proceedings were originated by a petition presented to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions held here on the 2nd and-3rd of July, 1885. The 

titioners are the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of this borough, the 
swe Board of Health of the town of Tunstall, Michael Huntbach, and 
Bernard Collett, both of this borough, and William Adams and Alfred 
Meakin, both of the ‘town of Tunstall, who are, and have been for several 

ears past, gas ratepayers within the limit of the Special Acts of the 

otteries station of the respondent yee 4 The respondents are the 
British Gaslight Company, Limited, origina y established under a Deed 
of Settlement in 1824, for the purpose of manufacturing and supplying gas 
to various parts of the kingdom. They fcrmed branch stations at various 
places, one of them called the Potteries station, which is within the juris- 
diction of this Court. Each station has its separate organization; the 
business and accounts of each being kept distinct and separate from the 
business and accounts of the other stations and of the parené Company. The 
profit searned at each station are periodically ascertained ; and a balance- 
sheet, showing the assets and liabilities of each, is at the same time pre- 

ared. The whole of the different stations are governed by a body of 

irectors at the head offices in London. In the year 1857 the Company 
was incorporated with limited liability under the Joint-Stock Companies 
Act, 1856-7; and in the year 1858 obtained its first Special Act for the 
Potteries station. This Act was entitled, “The British Gaslight Company, 
Limited (Staffordshire Potteries), Act, 1858,” and empowered the Company 
to maintain their then existing works, and to construct other works at this 
station. It also declared that a sum of £42,000 had been expended thereat, 
and authorized a further expenditure of £30,000; limiting the profits to be 
divided by the Company to £10 per cent. per annum on the first-mentioned 
sum, and to £7 10s. per cent. per annum on the new capital. It also, by 
its 8rd section, incorporated the 10 & 11 Vict., cap. 15 (the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847). A second Special Act was passed in 1866, and a 
third in 1880. By their Act of 1880 the Company were empowered to 
raise further capital to the extent of £50,000, the profits on which were 
limited to £5 per cent. per annum; and by its 6th section, the 34 & 35 
Vict., cap. 41 (the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871), was made to apply to 
the undertaking of the Company as if it had been authorized by that Act. 
The Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, as I have already pointed out, applies to 
the Potteries station of the ete pd and the 35th section of the Act pro- 
vides : “In England the Court of Quarter Sessions may, on the petition of 
any two gas ratepayers within the limits of the Special Act, nominate and 
egpens some accountant or other competent person, not being a proprietor 
of any gas-works, to examine «nd ascertain, at the expense of the under- 
takers (the amount of such expense to be determined by the said Court), 
the actual state and condition of the concerns of the undertakers, and to 
make report thereof to the said Court at the then present or some 
following sessions; and the said Court may examine any witnesses 
upon oath touching the truth of the said accounts and the matters 
therein referred to; and if it thereupon appear to the said Court that 
the profits of the undertakers for the preceding he have exceeded the 

rescribed rate, the undertakers shall, in case the whole of the said reserved 
und has been and then remains invested as aforesaid, and in case divi- 
dends to the amount hereinbefore limited have been qe, make such & 
rateable reduction in the rate for to be furnished by them as in the 
judgment of the said Court shall proper, but so as such rates, when 
red shall ensure to the undertakers (regard ony Ny to the amount 

e prescribed rate. 


uced, 
of profit before received) a profit as near as may be to 
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It was under the peaches of this section that the petitioners presented 
the petition now fore me, complaining of the accounts of the Company’s 
Potteries station for the year ending June 30, 1884, and praying that the 
Court would nominate and appoint “an accountant, or some other com- 
tent person, to examine and ascertain the actual state and condition of 
the concerns of the Company,” and that the Court would thereupon 
make such order and give such relief in the premises as to the Court should 
seem fit. Upon this petition Mr. E. Harold Carter, an Accountant of 
Birmingham, was nominated and appointed to examine and ascertain, at 
the expense of the Company, the actual state and condition of its concerns ; 
and he was ordered to make his report to the Court at its next sitting. At 
that sitting Mr. Carter applied for an —aptene of the time for making 
his report, which application was granted; and he presented his volu- 
minous and able report to the Court of Quarter Sessions held here on the 
sth of April, 1886. The information contained in the report was of such 
a character as to make it necessary for me to exercise the power conferred 
upon me by the section I have already read, and examine witnesses upon 
oath touching the truth of the accounts and the matters therein referred 
to. At the outset of the long examination which followed, an objection 
was made on behalf of the respondents to the admission of any evi- 
dence concerning the accounts of the respondents’ Potteries station 
other than the accounts for the year ended June 30, 1884. Now, the 
scope of the appointment of Mr. Carter was “to examine and ascertain 
the actual state and condition of the concerns of the undertakers ;” and he 
found that be was unable to ascertain this without making inquiry into 
the accounts of the station for preceding years. He therefore made the 
inquiry; and its results amply justified his action, and demonstrated the 
necessity, as well as the wisdom, of the course he adopted. These results 
appeared upon the report which he presented to the Court. It was also 
eged for the petitioners that the respondents had manipulated the 
Potteries station accounts during preceding years, so that the “actual 
state and condition of the concerns of the Company” not only could 
not be gathered from, but were even misrepresented by their accounts 
for any single year. In my opinion, it was the duty of the Conrt 
to make inquiry into the truth of this allegation—an allegation which 
struck at the foundation of the accounts for the year ended the 30th of 
June, 1884. To make this inquiry, it was obviously necessary to take 
evidence touching the contents and accuracy of the accounts of pre- 
ceding years. I therefore permitted such evidence to be given. I have 
now to decide whether the evidence then given satisfied me that the profits 
of the Company for the Potteries station had, during the year ended June 30, 
1884, exceeded the prescribed rate, with the whole of the Company's 
reserved fund invested, and the dividends of the Company, as limited by 
their Special Acts of Parliament, fully paid. It is only if 1 am so satisfied 
that my power arises to order a reduction in the rate for gas to be fur- 
nished by the respondents. The respondents’ reply to the petition was a 
clear and a brief one. They said: Our accounts show that the profits of 
the undertaking during the year ended June 30, 1884, were £7084 18s. 4d.; 
the dividends payable during that year amounted to £8203 16s.; there was 
an outstanding deficiency in dividends amounting to £2779 lls. 6d.; the 
reserved fund, to the amount of £11,261, remained uninvested ; and there was 
an unpaid suspense account of £2036. Thus it will be seen, said they, that 
after using up all the profits of the year, there remained the sum of £17,245 
and some odd shillings which must be provided for out of future profits 
before any reduction in the price of gas can be thought of. For the 
petitioners it was said: The respondents have each year made improper 
and illegal payments in respect of their undertaking at their Potteries 
station, and so wronged the consumers. They have also made improper 
and illegal entries in their accounts, and have so astutely arranged these 
accounts as to cause them to misrepresent the actual condition of the Com- 
pany’s concerns. But when these irregularities have been inquired into, it 
will be seen that considerable portions of the revenue of the undertaking 
have been misappropriated in past years ; and when the accounts have been 
rectified by the Court (which has power to amend them), it will be found that, 
after allowing for unpaid dividends, suspense accounts, and the reserved 
fund, the result of the working of the undertaking at the Potteries station 
during the year ended June 30, 1884, was a profit exceeding the prescribed 
rate, and so far exceeding it as to call for a reduction in the rate of charge 
for gas. I understand the 35th section of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
to cast upon the Court the responsibility of determining what is the true 
appearance of the actual state and condition of the concerns of the under- 
takers at the time of the petition; for it is upon its view of the appear- 
ance that the Court is to move. I have therefore endeavoured, first of 
all, to get from the evidence a true appearance of the actual state and 
condition of the respondents’ concerns at their Potteries station. I have 
found many of the respondents’ figures are inexact and misleading. I have 
thought it right to pursue the inquiry until I got as nearly as ible at 
the true figures and the real state of things. This could only be done by 
striking out the figures which were untrue, or which ought not, in point of 
law, to appear there, and by amending the errors in the accounts so that 
when the true figures stand properly marshalled they may represent the 
real state of the respondents’ concerns. I understand the scope of my 
powers to extend so far; though, if I am wrong on this point, the position 
taken up by the respondents is impregnable, and no order to reduce the price 
of gas supplied by them can be made. I do not agree with the contention 
urged on behalf of the ae, that if I found the undertaking had 
been mismanaged, I could, and ought to alter the management accounts. 
I do not think I have any power conferred upon me to weigh nicely in the 
balance the wisdom or folly of entering into certain contracts for the pur- 
chase or sale of articles in the ordinary course of the business of the under- 
taking. I cannot interfere with the figures which accurately represent 
transactions carried out in good faith in the exercise of a managerial dis- 
cretion ; though I could inquire into contracts said to be loaded with illegal 
commissions, and could have disburdened the accounts of such loads if I 
found them. ButIfound none. There was abundant evidence that 
the management liad been either grossly careless or very extravagant. I 
have no doubt that if the management of the Potteries station had been 
conducted in the past with any regard for the consumers’ interests, the 
Price of gas in the district must lon o have been reduced to a figure 
much below that at which it now stants. Some discussion took place con- 
cerning the sum annually allocated in the accounts to an insurance fund. 
The amount is not large; but it calls for remark, because it is one of the 
indications revealed in the evidence that the interests of the consumers 
have been wholly disregarded by the Company, whose practice it has been 
to obtain from the consumers the maximum charge, and pay on behalf of 
the station as little as possible, and annually account for the difference 
under the best disguises they could find. For years it has appeared 
in the accounts as if the works of the Potteries ‘station had been pro- 
perly insured, and the premiums were being duly paid; but really it 
was not so. The works have never been insured in any insurance office ; 
ut the respondents have annually put the premiums into their own 
coffers, and called it an “insurance fund.” If @ fire were to occur now 
at the works, and they were thereby to be destroyed, the respondents would 
have no fund to assist them to reconstruct the works, except the modest 
Sum of the accumulated premiums. The result would be that all the 


subsequent profits of the undertaking would have to bear the burden of 
the reconstruction. In other words, by the neglect of respondents to pro- 
perly insure the works (although they have pretended to do so), the con- 
sumers’ interests would suffer great and long-continued injury. This pos- 
sible wrong must be — by the respondents. They ought to do that 
which they have so long pretended to do—viz., insure the undertaking. 
The premiums should in future be paid to an insurance company; and 
then the interests of both shareholders and consumers would be protected. 
When this is done, the respondents should bring into the next accounts as a 
credit sum the premiums hitherto withdrawn from the profits for insurance, 
with the accumulated interest thereon. The mostserious annual irregularity 
is the debiting of the accounts with a large depreciation item. The respon- 
dents argued (1) that they were legally entitled to so debit the accounts ; 
and (2) the debit rightly appears in the accounts, because, whether they 
were entitled by law to set aside a depreciation fund or not, the sums 
debited had been actually expended on the undertaking in repairs and 
renewals. In support of the second argument, witnesses were called ; but 
their evidence was ofan unsatisfactory kind. It consisted of surmises and 
invitations tome to believe that large amounts had been expended on repairs 
and renewals, because it is possible they were so expended. An endeavour 
was made to support this evidence by accounts which were largely imagi- 
nary and wholly illusory. The evidence does not — what I may call 
the alternative argument of the respondents. They have not proved that 
the sums debited under the heading of “ cost of works for depreciation ” had 
been expended on the undertaking in repairs and renewals. Indeed, the 
inquiry has convinced me that the entry has been merely a screen to hide 
the long-continued abstraction by the parent Company of large sums 
which ought to have appeared on the credit side of the accounts of the 
station. With respect to the other contention of the respondents—that 
they were by law entitled to write off every year a sum for depreciation of 
the works—in my judgment this case does not turn upon any point of 
law ; for the evidence has made it clear to me that this entry of deprecia- 
tion has been merely the excuse for withholding from the consumers the 
benefits of the profits made in the undertaking, and appropriating them 
to the parent Company. If this conclusion be incorrect, the respon- 
dents must blame themselves. They had control of the books of the 
arent Company, which would have cleared away all doubt on the point. 
P had no power to compel the production of these books; but I invited 
the respondents to produce them. They refused. I do not complain. 
They had a right to refuse. But the inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
is that the production of them would not have served their cause. Being 
satisfied that these amounts have been improperly abstracted from the 
accounts, I have brought them back, in order that I may get the true 
appearance of the “actual state” of the Company’s concerns in 1884, 
This alters the whole form and complexion of the accounts, and shows 
that really the profits of the undertakers at the Potteries station 
exceeded the prescribed rate in the year preceding June 30, 1884. But, 
it is said, whatever may be the state of the figures, the fact remains 
that the whole of the reserved fund has not been invested, and 
the whole of the dividends have not been paid; therefore we cannot 
be compelled to reduce the rate of charge for our gas in your dis- 
trict. Yes; in fact, it isso. With the means amply sufficient to invest 
this fund, pay these dividends, and discharge all liabilities—means 
which ought to have been applied to these purposes—the respondents 
have not so used them, but have misappropriated them, and now try 
to ride off on their own misconduct from under the dominion of the sec- 
tion of the Act of Parliament. The attempt cannot succeed. I construe 
the section to mean that a rateable reduction in the price of gas may be 
ordered by the Court, if it appears to the Court (a) that the profits of the 
undertakers for the } pooeeene year have exceeded the prescribed rate ; 
(5) that the undertakers have drawn from the profits of the undertak- 
ing during its career enough to have paid all dividends and all other 
liabilities, and also to have invested and kept invested the whole of the 
reserved fund; and (c) that after the proposed reduction is made, the 
undertakers will still be sure of a profit as near as may be to the pre- 
scribed rate. I find these conditions fully satisfied in this case; and the 
only question remaining undecided is, What shall be the amount of the 
reduction? In my judgment, having in view all the evidence given in the 
inquiry, a reduction of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet is the proper rateable re- 
duction to be made in the price of the gas to be hereafter supplied by the 
respondents ; and Ishall make anorderaccordingly. The statute imposes 
upon the undertakers the pa of the expenses of Mr. Carter in ascer- 
taining the actual state and condition of the concerns of the undertakers at 
the Potteries station, and of his report thereon. I have only todetermine 
the amount, which is £650. The evidence was so conclusive that the 
accounts of the Potteries station, as presented by the Company, did not 
reveal the actual state and condition of the concerns of the Company, and 
the character of these accounts so clearly demonstrates the propriety of 
presenting the petition, that I should have been constrained to give the peti- 
tioners their costs, even though I could make no order to reduce the price 
of gas ; a fortiori, I think, they are entitled to them, as they have succeeded 
upon their petition. I shall therefore order the respondents to pay the 
costs of and incidental to the petition and inquiry thereupon, except the 
costs of the appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench from my decision on the 
18th of December, 1885, which costs must be-borne by the petitioners. I 
shall make a formal order in accordance with this judgment. Petitioners’ 
* costs, £2433 6s. 6d. 

Mr. Boppam: On the part of the Gas Company, I think I ought to call 
our attention, if merely out of courtesy (although, strictly speaking, I 
ave.no locus standi), to two propositions which I should feel—— 

The Recorper: If it is in the nature of a criticism on my judgment, I 

would rather not hear you. 

Mr. Boppam: It is in the way of criticism. It is merely as to whether 
or not you had considered the proposition which I had intended to 
suggest—— 

The Recorper : I will not allow you to discuss my judgment. I must 
rule you out of order. 

Mr. Boppam proceeded to thank the Recorder for his courtesy, kindness, 
and considerateness throughout the inquiry. 

Mr. Youne, on the part of the petitioners, endorsed the observations of 
Mr. Boddam. 

The RecorpeR expressed his obligations; saying he hoped that there 
might be no further litigation, and that in the future the Company and 
the consumers would work amicably together. 





CITY OF LONDON COURT.—Wepnespay, Fp, 9. 
(Before Commissioner KERR.) 
FEARNLEY AND CO. UV. BOLLING AND LOW. 
: A GAS-REGULATING CASE. 
In this case the plaintiffs, Messrs. G. B. Fearnley and Co., brought the 
action to recover from the defendants, Messrs. Bolling and Low, engineers, 
of 2, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., the sum of £4 16s. 6d. for a gas-regu- 


lator 5 
Mr WADDINGTON & for the plaintiffs, and in opening the case 





said that on Nov. 12 last they received an order through their traveller 
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from defendants to supply them with one of their patent gas regulators. 
On Dee. 15 they executed the order by sending the regulator to the defen- 
dants’ house by one of their fitters (an experienced man), who fitted it u 
under the inspection of the defendants. After the work was done, so muc 
satisfaction was expressed by the defendants, that they gave a certificate 
to this effect, and stated therein that they had received the necessary 
guarantee from the fitter for twelve months. 

The CommissIoNEeR asked what was the defence to the action. 

Defendants’ representative replied that the regulator did not work. 

The Commissioner: I thought the usual defence in all these actions was 
that these appliances do not regulate the gas at all. If the gas bill is 
reduced so much the better; but if it is not, then the people do not pay for 
the regulator. 

Defendants’ representative said the regulator would not act at all, and 
had never acted. It was fixed between the meter and the burners, and was 
supposed to regulate the pressure of gas. It was bought because an under- 
taking was given by the plaintiffs’ traveller that there would be a saving 
of 25 per cent. with it. 

The Commissioner : And have you saved 25 per cent. of gas? 

The defendants’ nape op said of course they had not. The thing 
was defective; and they would have been better without it. 

The Commissioner: The traveller undertook that the regulator should 
save 25 per cent. You had better tryand put it right, and see if it will go; 
but I do not think it will. 

Mr. Wapp1neTon (continuing) said when the gas-fitter went to the defen- 
dants’ place of business, he told them the regulator would not work owing 
to the position in which they wanted to have it placed. 

At this point of the case a solicitor said he appeared for the defendants, 
whose contention was that the regulator was not automatic. 

The CommissIonER asked where the plaintiffs’ traveller was. 

Mr. Fearnley said he could not be found. 

The CommisstoneR: Ah, I thought not. They never can when this sort 
of thing happens. If the traveller made the representation as an induce- 
ment that there would be a saving of 25 per cent. of gas, and the regulator 
does not effect it, the plaintiffs must take the consequences. 

Mr. Fearnley observed that they had witnesses present who had had 
the same sort of regulator and given it a fair test, with the result that it 
was in every way satisfactory. 

The CommissioneR: What does it matter to Jones if Smith’s regulator 
will save 25 per cent. of gas? If it were possible for you to make the 
regulator save this quantity of gas, Mr. Fearnley, you would make your 
fortune, I assure you. You had better have an adjournment to try and 
make the thing go, although I do not believe you will. 

The case accordingly stood adjourned until April 4, to enable plaintiffs 
to make the regulator work satisfactorily ; the costs to follow the event. 








Newport (Mon.) Gas-Works Benerir Socrety.—The annual dinner 
of this Society took place on Monday evening last week, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Thomas Canning, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Manager of the 
Company. About 150 members were present. The Chairman, in proposing 
success to the Society, - ages in terms of praise of its successful manage- 
ment, and expressed the pleasure he felt at witnessing the increased 
interest taken in it by the men employed at the works. He said the funds 
were in a satisfactory condition ; and it was pleasing to know they had 
been enabled to add to the reserve fund. The Secretary of the Society 
(Mr. J. Whitefield), in responding, said the funds had never been in so 
satisfactory a condition as they were now; there being a balance in hand 
of £63 after meeting all demands. As the funds increased, the advisability 
of increasing the benefits would be considered. 


Tue Puriic Licutinc or LonponpEerry.—At the last meeting of the 
Londonderry Town Council, a discussion took place with reference to the 
price and quality of the gas supplied to the ouliie lamps and to the con- 
sumers by the Londonderry Gas Company. It was stated that in the year 
1873 the cost of lighting the lamps was £3 each; but in that year coal rose 
to upwards of £2 a ton, and the Company increased the cost of each lamp 
to £3 15s.; but when the panic in the coal trade had passed away, and 
the price of coal fell, the cost of the public lamps had not been propor- 
tionately reduced, as it now stood at £3 10s. each. Then the quality of the 
gas, it was argued, was so inferior that many people termed oil. It was 
apparent to every private consumer that the pipes were not large enough, 
as the more burners were lighted in any house, the lower was the illumi- 
nating power of the gas. A Committee was appointed to confer with the 
Company on these matters. 

Tue BristoL CoRPORATION AND THE ConsuMERS’ WaTER Biti —At the 
meeting of the Bristol Town Council last Tuesday, Alderman Fox proposed 
—‘ That so much of the resolutions of the Council of the 7th of January 
last as expresses an opinion that the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill appears 
well calculated to provide a further supply of pure and wholesome water 
to the city of Bristol and its neighbourhood, and so much of the said 
resolutions as direct a Committee of the Council to confer with the pro- 
moters as to the insertion in the Bill of clauses for the protection of the 
Corporation, and as to the support to be given to the Bill in Parliament by 
the Corporation, be rescinded.” He argued that the Council had no power 
to support the Consumers’ Company’s Bill, inasmuch as they pel not 
spend the ratepayers’ money in this way. 
never, he said, sanction a competing scheme, where, as in this case, there 
was a Company discharging its obligations. He thought the Council should 
endeavour to come to terms with the existing Company. The motion gave 
rise to a long discussion ; but eventually it was lost. 

Tue Cost or THE New Houper at THE STALYBRIDGE Gas-WorkKs.— 
At the meeting of the Stalybridge Town Council, yesterday week, it was 
reported that during the past month the testing of the freshly-lined tank 
in which the new gasholder has been erected for the Corporation by 
Messrs. S. Cutler and Sons, of Millwall, had been carried out with fairly 
satisfactory results. Alderman Ridyard said some people seemed to be 
anxious to know what the holder had cost. It was not all fully settled 
at present; but, allowing a tolerable margin, they could get pretty near 
the amount. Messrs. Cutler’s tender for the holder was £1939, and he 
believed there were no extras at allon this. With regard to the contract 
for the tank, the original amount had been somewhat exceeded. But a 
portion of the excess had been well understood, and the price was given 
in before the work was ordered to be done; while as to the rest, it was 
only such as everybody with experience expected to arise in the making of 
foundations or anything of that kind. The valves and inlet and outlet 
fers had been put in by the Committee, at a cost of some £500. The 

older would require a small governor, and a house in which to place it; 
but possibly £100 would provide these. ‘The total would be £2889; and as 
the holder would contain 250,000 cubic feet, it would cost £11 11s. per 1000 
feet. He had inquired carefully as to the usual cost of holders of this size; 
and he was informed that it was a general thing for them to cost as much 
as £20 per 1000 cubic feet capacity, where the whole of the tank had to be 
got out. He, therefore, thought the Committee had proved to be fully 
justified in using the old tank. 


Besides, Parliament would - 





liscellaneous Melos, 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


The Hali-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
fast Friday, at the Offices, Horseferry Road, Westminster—Colonel W. T 
Maxins, M.P., in the chair. 

The Secretary and GENERAL ManaGer (Mr. J. Orwell Phillips) read 
the notice convening the meeting; and the report of the Directors, with 
those of the chief officials of the Company, and the accounts for the half 
year ending Dec. 31 last, which were given in the Journat last week 
(pp. 260, 262-4), were taken as read. 

The Governor: I rise to move—“ That this meeting do agree with, and 
confirm the report of the Directors, and the Auditors’ report and state- 
ment of accounts of the Company, which has been transmitted.” In calling 
your attention to the contents of the report and accounts, I do not think | 
need direct your notice to more than a few figures, because, with the 
exception of one or two items in the accounts, the business of the Com. 
pany has gone on practically the same as in times past. With regard 
to the capital account, you will see that the balance to the credit 
there is £462,863. This is composed of stores, stocks in hand, and 
the floating balances of the Company. I have often said from this 
place that one of our great objects is to reduce the capital of the 
Company, or, at any rate, to prevent its increase. We have not 
called up any capital during the past year; and I do not think it will be 
necessary—lI hope it will not—to call up any capital to the end of this year, 
If we take the revenue account on the debtor side, the first important point 
is a reduction of £47,000 in the first item, which represents the saving in 
the price of coal. There is a small increase in the wages for carbonizing, 
amounting to between £3000 and £4000. This requires a little explana- 
tion. It arises from the action of the Court in putting a stop to the 
privilege of beer allowances which the men had formerly; and our having 
substituted for this a week’s holiday in the summer. We thought this 
was better for the physical condition of the men, and also for the inte. 
rests of the Company; and though it has involved a small increase in 
the outlay for wages, I believe the proprietors, on the whole, will feel 
pleased that we have adopted this policy. Then, with regard to repairs 
and maintenance of mains, there is an increase of £2000 there. I have 
gone carefully into this matter with our officers; and it appears to have 
arisen principally, if not entirely, from the more permanent character 
of the pavement which is now laid down, especially in our district, by 
some of the Vestries. The asphalte paving and the wood paving 
have certainly thrown upon us a considerably increased outlay in the 
relaying of our mains. Collectors’ commission is a little higher; and 
there is an increase of £300 on the public testing stations. This arises 
from our having had an extra testing station in Lambeth, for which, 
of course, we had to pay. On the other side of the account, the loss of 
£37,500 occurs emtizel from the lower price of residuals. Although we 
have sold more of our hepauebinta, we have received that amount less for 
them ; and if it had not been for this serious diminution, the accounts for 
the half year would have been very good indeed. As it is, in spite of the 
heavy loss, and of the increase of rates and taxes, over which we have no 
control, we are only £9000 worse than we were in the corresponding period 
of 1885. It is, of course, useless to say anything in addition to what has 
been frequently said as to the price of residuals; and we are happy to 
think that we do with them quite as well as our neighbours. But it is a 
serious falling off. There was a time when we received £200,000 a year 
by these products; but it has now dwindled down to less than half that 
amount. In fact, there was a great tar and sulphate “ boom” which has 
passed away. The large chemical manufacturers and gas companies 
made enormous profits—large fortunes—at that time; and the natural 
result of this is to bring in competition, and competition and greater pro- 
duction bring down the prices. We have arrived, at any rate, I believe, 
at this happy condition, that they have got so low that they cannot very 
well go much lower; and it is now a quantity that we may neglect more 
than we did in past times, when it formed such a large item of revenue. 
There is an me slight increase in some of these articles; but I do 
not think we should be justified in saying that we expect any great rise in 
prices for residuals in the present half year. There may be some slight 
improvement; but we do not expect any fall. There is no other ques- 
tion as to the accounts except with regard to No. 13. The amount 
of retiring allowances is £14,100. This has gone down from £23,500 
in the past year; and it will ae from the accounts altogether in 
the middle of 1888, when we shall not have to enter it again. With 
respect to the working of the half year, there has only been a very slight 
increase in the gas-rental—in fact, during the past six months the 
rental has shown no elasticity whatever. We have made during the year 
an average increase of something over 2 per cent.—2i per cent., I think. 
The increase was 44 per cent. in the first half of the year. I believe this 
want of increase is entirely due, as we have stated in the report, to the 
character of the weather. It becomes more and more clear to us every 
year of our working that an increase or decrease in the consumption of 
gas is very much dependent on the thermometer and upon the state of 
the weather. The returns which we get from time to time prove this 
incontestably. We began the present year, owing to the fogs we have 
had and the cold weather, very satisfactorily. Whether the improvement 
will sontinue at the same rate during the year, it is, of course, impossible 
to prophesy. The figures with respect to the reduced price of residuals 
are as follows:—Coke, £15,400; breeze, £2600; tar and tar products, 
£12,200; and liquor and sulphate, £7300—making the amount I stated of 
£37,500. The markets, as I have gaid, are a little more favourable for 
the moment; and we have estimated our stocks in hand at such & 
price that I do not think there can be any loss on them this half 
year. Coals have cost us £47,000 less, or a reduction of 1s. 1°36d. per ton 
compared with the corresponding half of 1885. The wear and tear has been 
£7500 more than in the corresponding half year; but it includes the cost 
of some special works that have been charged to this account by the Direc- 
tors. I may say, with respect to the condition of the works and the plant, 
that they are as sound and as good as they possibly can be. Some people 
might take the view that we are over-conservative, and that we charge too 
much to wear and tear and too much to maintenance; but I think you 
will agree with me that this is a fault on the right side. I shall have 
something to say later on, as to the undivided balances, with respect to 
this point; but I will pass on for the moment to the subject of distribu- 
tion. I have already stated that the more expensive form of pavement 
a in the City and the West-end accounts for the increase under the 
head of distribution. The taxes are £7000 up, because the new assess: 
ments have been in full operation for the whole of the half year. This, of 
course, will be a continuous charge ; and much as we deplore the amount of 
it (having gone into it thoroughly with the very best oleies we could get), 
we are of opinion that we must accept the inevitable, and that we cannot 
take any further action to reduce this item at present. As to the leak- 
age, this is also very much less a question of increase of consumption than 
a question of the thermometer and of pressure; and I believe engineers 
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all more or less agreed now that we cannot take the credit for the 
whole of this leakage as arising from the imperfect condition of our mains, 
but that a good deal of it, if not the whole of it, is due to barometrical 
ressure. There is a question which has occupied the minds and atten- 
tion of gas companies and gas engineers for a long time past; and we have 
also had to consider it. I think we discussed it here on the last occasion 
—Mr. Livesey brought it before us—the question of tar burning. We have 
during the past year been burning tar considerably ; and wherever we can 
use it successfully and to advantage as fuel, we do so. We do not find 
there is any great saving, especially in some of our works; but at one or 
two stations we are certainly able to save fuel considerably by the use 
of tar, and so we employ it for this purpose. I promised to say a word 
with regard to the reduction of the undivided balances, because this 
is a question which must obviously strike everyone who follows the 
course of the accounts of the Company. The balance in the year 1884 was 
£192,000. It now stands at only £56,000; and therefore we have to account 
for £136,000 reduction. Well, it has been used for the purpose of making 
up the dividend, but only in one sense—as a matter of account. As a 
matter of fact, this money has gone in respect of what would be, or what 
might very fairly be capital charges, with the exception of £19,000. This 
is the amount given to the public in the reduction of the price of gas. We 
made a reduction in the charge for the public lamps, which caused a loss of 
£19,000. We have written off the depreciation of plant £83,000; and we 
have also charged especially to wear and tear £35,000. These three amounts 
make up £137,000, which is £1000 more than the amount by which the 
fund has decreased. We could very well have kept up what those who are 
not our friends are pleased to call “ bloated balances,” if we had chosen to 
issue more capital. We could have issued some £50,000 of capital, under 
the auction clauses, and produced all this money at a charge of about £6000 a 
year to the Company ; and the £192,000 would have remained intact in spite 
of your 12 per dividend. But we did not think this was good policy. We 
do not see the good of keeping a “bloated balance” on which we receive 
nothing, but on which, if raised as capital, we must pay 10 percent. I think 
the proprietors will agree with me that it is right to make use of balances of 
this kind in the manner I have stated, and do away with the necessity for 
calling vf more capital. I am quite aware that this diminution of the 
undivided balances has frightened a great many of our investing pro- 
prietors, and ~~ have caused some of them to part with their stock at a 
sacrifice. For this reason, I propose on the present occasion to depart 
from a rule which I have always laid down, and rigidly adhered to, not 
to enter into the market value of the stock; but I think in these days of 
sudden drops and panics, I should only be doing my duty if I explained to 
the shareholders fully the thoroughly sound financial position of the 
Company. For this purpose I will take the Company as a 10 per cent, 
one; and I say that this 10 per cent. is secured in a way in which very 
few other dividends of trading companies are secured. It is secured, in 
the first place, by our existing revenue, which is sufficient to pay 10 per 
cent. In addition to this, we have a reserve fund nearly approaching 
half a million of money, which is close upon a year's dividend 3; and in 
the third place, we have the parliamentary right to charge 9d. more than 
we do per 1000 cubic feet of gas. And, assuming what Fao not suppose 
will be necessary, or that we shall be called upon to do it—assuming that 
we charged this extra 9d., it would produce £652,000 more, which, added 
to our present balance, would give us 22 per cent.on our capital. I cannot 
conceive a better security than this. Buy railway stock, and it will pay 
you £3 17s. 6d. per cent.; and what sort of security have they for the 
dividend compared with our Company? Yet people will only buy this 
gas stock, which is a certain 10 per cent., to pay them a little more than 
5 percent. The other 2 per cent., making up our 12 per cent., I look upon, 
and have always done so, as bonus dividend. The great security is for the 
10 per cent. In good times—and I think they are likely to be quite good 
enough for this purpose—we shall always pay 12 per cent. ; but the market 
value my An! taken on the basis of 10 per cent., and of the very great 
security behind it. Therefore, when you see a stock paying 10 per 
cent. quoted at 235, it argues great ignorance of the intrinsic value 
of the position. I hope I have not been wrong in entering into this 
question ; but my having done so may prevent shareholders from need- 
lessly sacrificing their property, even in the presence of so large a decrease 
in our undivided balances. In looking forward, there are many hopeful 
signs ; and the most hopeful sign of all, to my mind, is the great increase 
in the day consumption of gas. Whatever may be the danger which lurks 
in the increase of electric lighting, at any rate it cannot affect the question 
of heating and cooking. It was a very difficult thing to be quite sure as to 
how much of the increase was due to the additional day consumption of 
gas, and how much to the usual increase of the lighting. But an experi- 
ment has been made by taking a corresponding ordinary week’s consump- 
tion of gas in the winters of 1884-5-6. This was done at the Pimlico station, 
which is a very representative one, because it includes both good and 
inferior property—rich and poor people dwelling in the district. The 
result was this, that whereas in 1884 the total week’s consump- 
tion of gas was 16,493 millions, it increased in 1885 by 0°063 per cent. ; 
while in 1886 it advanced to 16,847 millions—or a total increase of 
15 per cent. That is the whole day and night consumption. The 
day consumption we have taken from 9 o’clock in the morning till 
3 o'clock in the afternoon—that is, we may say, a winter day; and the 
night consumption from 3 to 9 p.m. We found that in 1885, although there 
was an increase in the whole consumption, there was a decrease in the night 
consumption of 1°45 per cent., and an increase in the day consumption of 
93 per cent. This is absolutely conclusive to my mind that the day con- 
sumption of gas for cooking and heating is making very rapid strides. The 
same state of things occurred in 1886, though not quite to the same extent. 
The night consumption decreased 0°75 per cent. ; and the day consumption 
increased 4°4 per cent. There is no doubt whatever that, taking the history 
of the three years from the typical week, there has been a large increase in 
the day consumption. There is one very satisfactory matter besides the 
increase in the day consumption, and it is that, though there have been 
&great many electric lighting installations in our district _ happen to 
have in our area of supply some extraordinarily rich people, clubs, and 
things of that sort, where expense is not ed)—and we have man 
more installations in our district than in those of our neighbours—we find, 
taking the list of installations, that in the places where they exist the gas 
consumed, in addition to the electric light, has brought in, exactly within 
£1000 (£71,000 as against £72,000), the same as before the electric light was 
introduced. So, in whatever way the electric light has injured us, it has 
not been to decrease our consumption, though it may have been to retard 
the increase which we might have had. On the other hand, there are very 
great improvements constantly being made in burners for the use of gas ; 
and from these improvements we shall certainly derive benefit. There is 
ns dpe other question which may be termed—I hope I shall not. be thought 
to joking—a burning question, and that is the coal dues. This is not the 
to go into the question of the coal dues generally—whether such an 
octroi on a necessity of life, received and expended to some extent by an 
‘responsible body, is advisable or not. This will be argued out and settled 
where. Looking at it from a gas company’s point of view, I have come 
to the conclusion that I do not care a fig whether they abolish the dues or 





leave them. I will give you the or on which I base my conclusion. 
The gas companies altogether Rey :130,000 a year of these dues; and our 
share is £91, Of this £91,000, in the first place, we have to set off the 
taxes which might be imposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the City to replace the coal dues; and these taxes the Metropolitan Board 
of Works placed at 4d. This would take £10,000 or £12,000 out of the 
£91,000, to begin with. Then, if we had 1s. taken off our coal, I am 
inclined to think that the coke consumers would want at least 6d. off their 
coke. This would take another £40,000 or £50,000. There then remains 
some £30,000, or something less than that, which would be the benefit to 
come to the Company. We could not reduce the price of gas with £30,000, 
If we were to get the £91,000 and reduce the price of gas, we should stand 
to lose £30,000—that is, if we lowered it only 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. If 
we reduced it 2d.—the usual rate of reduction we have made—it would be 
somewhere between £60,000 and £70,000. This, of course, we are not 
prepared to face. If we obtained this reduction of £91,000, and had 
to py the increased taxes at the low rate at which they are put by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works—which I am sure would be exceeded— 
and had to make the rebate I mentioned on coke, we should have £30,000 
towards some future reduction in the price of gas. This becomes mainly, 
of course, a consumers’ question ; and it is for the consumers, in their 
capacity as electors, to instruct their members how to vote. If they think 
that the prospect of something like one-third of a penny of reduction in the 
rice of gas is worth striving for, at the expense of losing the undoubted 
nefits conferred on the Metropolis by the expenditure of this money, 
they must act accordingly. But, as far as we are concerned from a gas 
company’s point of view, I finish, as I began, by saying that it is no 
matter to us appreciably whether the dues are abolished or continued. Ido 
not think I have anything else to say, unless someone has any question to 
ask; but I will conclude by saying, as I have intimated already, that the 
property—the works, the plant, and every portion of the Company’s 
undertaking—is in a thoroughly sound condition; that the accounts are 
absolutely honest; that if we have erred at all, we have erred on the side 
of over-prudence ; and that you need not have the least fear of a break- 
down in the estimates from which we have compiled them. I shall be 
happy to answer “y questions which the proprietors may wish to put on 
the subjects which have been referred to. 

The Deruty-Governor (Mr. H. C. Ward) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Jackson said he thought the report, notwithstanding the reduced 
balance over, was eminently satisfactory; and that the remarks of the 
Governor had developed this point still more conclusively. The fact that 
the consumption of gas had not diminished, which would have been the con- 
clusion of the ordinary shareholder without the report or the remarks of the 
Governor, was completely verified. The Governor had referred to a point 
which he (Mr. Jackson) thought was a very important one for the con- 
sideration of the stockholders, and one which would give them great 
confidence in the future of the tm Pay alluded to the fact that the 
principle which had been enunciated by the Governor as to the policy of 
the Board in keeping down the capital of the Company was the main 
feature to which they were to look for future prosperity. With the 
increased business which the Company had been doing for so long 
a time, no more capital had been required; and, consequently, there 
had been no more capital to pay dividend upon. He thought the Board 
deserved credit for meeting the increased demands of the business without 
calling on the stockholders for any additional capital. He asked the 
length of time of the present coal contracts, considering that this matter 
was of t importance in view of the political situation. With respect to 
the abolition of the coal dues, for his own part he thought it ought also to 
be regarded by the Directors in connection with the question of the reduc- 
tion in the price of gas; and they ought not to minimize the importance 
of this factor on the prosperity of the Company by saying that there would 
be so much less received for coke. He thought the consumer would be 
entitled to get his coke cheaper; and, more than this, if they reduced the 
= of they would increase their business. In view of their very 

arge dividend, he thought it behoved them to reduce the price of gas when- 
ever it was possible. [The Governor: Hear, hear.] He considered that 
the Metropolitan Gas Companies ought to turn their attention especially 
to rooms where gas was consumed. They had nothing to fear in con- 
nection with the electric light—though they must thank themselves for 
not being electric light shareholders—the electric light had been intro- 
duced at certain places which he mentioned; and when he asked wh 
they had gone to a light which, at all events, was uncertain, he was tol 
that it was on account of the unhealthiness of gas. He believed that the 
removal of such a defect might be easily achieved ; and he felt sure thatit 
was the business of gas companies to bestir themselves and wipe away this 
reproach from a supreme necessity of daily life—a good gas light. 

r. BRACKSTONE Baker spoke of the great benefits derived from the use 
of gas-stoves, and thought they should do all they could to remind people 
of the great advantages of these stoves, which he looked upon as a most 
important element in connection with the consumption of gas. In regard 
to the coal dues, perhaps the last speaker was a large consumer of gas, and 
therefore would rather see a diminution of price. He (Mr. Baker), how- 
ever, was a large ratepayer, and looked at the whole matter from a different 
point of view. 

Mr. Grorce Livesey: Mr. Chairman, I feel that we are all proud of this 
great Company, which is the first that was formed in the world, and it is 
still pre-eminent. It has an unrivalled set of works; and I am quite sure 
that what you stated about them is correct. There are none superior 
to them; and the Company is served by a body of able officers, whose 
character is above the breath of suspicion. There is no fault to be found 
either with the works or with the officers who manage them. The 


‘welfare of the Chartered Company is of essential importance to gas 


interests everywhere, The gas interest throughout this country, at any 
rate, is largely concerned in the welfare of the Chartered Company; and 
anything that promotes the welfare of that Company will, as a matter of 
course, react on all other companies beneficially. The report, I must 
confess, is not quite satisfactory to me; and your speech has not removed 
the unsatisfactory feeling from my mind. I believe I am right in saying 
that the Board have the full sympathy of the shareholders in the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which the Company is now placed from the 
serious loss resulting from the fall in the price of residuals; and I 
must ask you to consider that any remarks I offer are not made 
in an antagonistic spirit, but rather as a friend speaking with a 
desire to help the Company and to improve its position. For certainly 
the position requires improvement. e are face to face with serious 
competition. Gas companies have not a monopoly; they have a mono- 
poly in regard to the supply of gas, but not a monopoly of the supply 
of light. heir position is totally different from that of the water com- 

nies. There are plenty of substitutes for gas. There is our old friend 
the candle, which is not yet abolished; there is mineral oil—a still more 
serious competitor ; and the electric light. As far as the electric light is 
concerned, this Company suffers more than any other,.as you have said, 
because you have a large number of wealthy consumers to whom expense 
is not an object, and who go in for every fancied improvement. That being 
the case, the desire and purpose of gas companies must, to my mind, be to 
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meet the competition and defy it. There is only one way in which the 
competition can be met, and that is by selling gas at a low price. 
I am sorry to say I cannot consider the price of the gas — 
by the Chartered Company to be a low one. I went to the trouble 
a few weeks back to take out from the Board of Trade returns the 
price charged for gas all over the kingdom; and I have divided them 
into various classes, small and great. I take as a first-class gas under- 
taking one using more than 100,000 tons of coal per annum; and I find 
that out of the total number of gas undertakings in the United Kingdom 
(there are only 14 in this class) the equivocal honour of being first in regard 
to price—that is, the highest—rests with Dublin, and the second with this 
Company. All the others are charging less than 3s. per 1000 feet. It may 
be said that some of the companies are near collieries. Well, I will take 
Newcastle, where the price charged is under 2s. If Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
had to pay the same price for coal as the Chartered Company, it would 
increase their price of gas 6d. per 1000 feet; but it would not raise their 
charge to 2s. 6d. Leeds is the same; and Sheffield the same. I need 
not go so far. I do not like to make comparisons; but what can be done 
by one company can be done by another. This Company, having the 
best district in the world, the richest district, the best and largest 
customers—this Company, with its unrivalled works, ought to be able to 
compete with, and distance all competitors who are on equal terms. But 
what is the fact? We are charging 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, and are 
not paying our way even at that; while other London Companies are 
selling gas at 2s. 6d. The deficiency last half year amounted to nearly 
2d. per 1000 feet. Had our price been 3s. 2d., we should have had £1000 
or £2000 to the good. One reply to that may be that the Company have 
a large capital. But the difference between the amount required to pay 
interest and dividend on this was oy — and other companies’ 
capitals does not amount to 2d. per 1000 feet. Between this Company and 
the next in size, it does not amount to 14d. or 14d.; and if another Com- 
pany can charge 2s. 6d. (I will allow for you 2d. extra, which is more than 
1s necessary), this Company ought to be able to supply gas at 2s. 8d.; and 
I see no reason why this Company is not at the present moment supplying 
gs at that price. I believe it is a matter of very serious importance to us. 

have been connected with the gas interest since 1848, and have seen, and 
taken part in all the great gas agitations in London. There are now the 
first mutterings of another storm. It has begun in the usual way. The 
age ay and vestries begin to protest against the high price of gas charged 

y this Company ; and the on y way to avert that storm is to make an 
immediate reduction in price. The conditions of your accounts are, after all, 
better than they appear to be. You have charged a considerable amount 
to depreciation of capital; but I am not — clear whether it is legal to 
doso. Iam not aware of any Act of Parliament whereby gas companies 
can depreciate their capital. Although it may be a wise thing to do under 
certain circumstances, it cannot be right under the circumstances in which 
this Company is now placed. If these sums had not been charged against 
revenue which might have been charged against capital—£18,0C0, last 
half year—and if you had charged to capital the legitimate amounts that 
should have gone to capital—the extensions of mains and works—I believe 
there probably would have been a difference of between £50,000 and £60,000. 
For instance, this great Company last half year charged £8292 on extensions 
of mains and meters, which is a ridiculous sum for a large Company like 
this. A vastly larger amount must have been spent. There is m9 £3853 
only put down for extensions of works. As to the reduction of capital. 
There are two plans—one by absolutely reducing it as you have done, and 
the other by relatively —— it. Ifyou can increase your business in 
a larger ratio than your capital increases, you will relatively reduce your 
capital; and that, I believe, is the better plan. If wecan stimulate the con- 
sumption of gas largely, we shall reduce our —_ more effectually than 
we can by writing off each half year some £18,000. I turn now to the item of 
repair and maintenance. You justly take credit for the good condition of 
your works; but the very fact that they are in such good condition ought 
to militate against these high charges for repairs ont maintenance, There 
are few works in the kingdom that pleased me more than the works of the 
Liverpool Gas Company. These works were constructed by their Engi- 
neer in a thoroughly first-class and substantial manner. What is the 
result ? The charges for maintenance and repair of these works are about 
half your charge. Your charge is about 3s. 11d. per ton of coal carbonized 
in the half year; while the charge at Liverpool is under 2s. In that 
£160,000—I am not going to say it was wasted—I believe a large amount 
has been included that ought to have been spent out of capital, I 
believe also keeping up these high figures tends to encourage extra- 
vagance. If the officers are taught that it is a good thing to see a 
large sum against repairs and maintenance, as an evidence that the 
works have been properly maintained, the tendency will be to spend 
money where it is not necessary. I contend that a low charge for wear 
and tear is stronger evidence of efficiency than a high charge. The 
same remark applies to distribution. Money has been charged against 
revenue that might have gone to capital. I have spoken of the neces- 
sity for a reduction in the price of your gas; but it is no use talking 
about it unless one is prepared to show how it is to be done. You have 






considerably reduced the cost of coal; but it is higher now than it need be. 
It costs 12s. we r ton; and 5d. at least might be saved there. In the 


item of wages, 2d. or 3d. might be saved; but not by reducing wages. I 
am not an advocate for reducing the wages of the stokers; but I am sure 
that the wages for carbonizing, instead of being 2s. 93d., might be 2s. 7d. per 
ton. There might be a saving of 1s. 7d. in repairs and maintenance; and a 
saving of 4d.in mains and services. Your salaries and wages of officers 
(including clerks) are 7id. per ton. In another Company it is 44d.; and 
you are not paying better salaries than that Company, I believe, as a rule. 
But I think it points to an amount of red-tapeism at the offices, and an 
amount of unnecessary work which thus run up this item. I repeat that 
I am not an advocate for reduction of salaries ; that is the worst policy you 
can adopt—I would rather increase them. Then, finally, on the item of 
repairs and renewals of meters and stoves, 3d. might be saved. Altogether 
I make out that on the first two headings—the manufacture of gas and the 
distribution of gas—there might be a saving of 3s. 1d. per ton, which is 
equal to 34d. per 1000 feet. I need not go further. I am going to recom- 
mend an immediate reduction in the price of your gas to 2s. 10d., as the 


right policy for the Company to pursue; and I feel quite certain that if the - 


Board will take this course, it will answer the purpose of the Company. 
It is necessary for the Company to do something to show the public that 
they are in earnest in wishing to reduce the price of gas. For this reason 
Iama strong advocate for abolishing the coal dues. I was zxather surprised 
to hear the Governor say that this would only be a question of £30,000 to 
your benefit, and that that would not be worth considering. 

The Governor: I did not say that. 

Mr. Livesey: Iam glad to hear you say so, for I believe the abolition of 
the coal dues will only indirectly affect gas shareholders, but it will affect the 
price of gas and coke. It will affect the consumers of gas and coke; and 
therefore it will indirectly benefit gas shareholders. I hear a great deal 
about gas—going among gas people and others—and this Company, I am 
sorry to say, has very few friends indeed. This is perhaps partly due to 
jealousy, no doubt, of the high dividend, but partly to other things; and I 





would say that it is absolutely essential, on the part of gas companies, of 
all people, to cultivate good feelings wherever they can. There is a great 
deal in the fable of the lion and the mouse—the mouse may sometimes he 
of useful service to the lion. It is always advisable to cultivate good rela. 
tions with the public whenever possible. I read lately of a chairman 
speaking of a deceased member whom he described as follows :—“ He wag 
a man of remarkable caution and high intelligence ”—contradictions, I 
think. I cannot see how remarkable caution can go with high intelligence, 
I think that gas directors have had too much of “ remarkable caution” about 
them; and I wish they would apply some of the high intelligence which I 
am sure they possess to doing all they can to promote good relations with 
the public and in reducing the price of gas to the lowest possible point, 

Mr. Grover asked whether the reserve fund was applicable to diyj. 
dend. He also inquired what was the percentage of tar the Company 
burned. He understood that the South Metropolitan omeney burned 
nearly 27 per cent. of their tar this year, and had realized 1}d, per gallon 
for the tar instead of 4d., which was the selling price. 

Mr, Livesey: No; wherever 1jd. is obtained, it is got out of the poor 
contractor. Tar is worth 13d. per gallon to burn, but only 4d. to sell. 

Mr. Grover said that it came to the same thing—1jd. per gallon wag 
the value of tar to them as gas makers; and therefore he urged that it 
should be burned, With regard to the reduction of price, Mr. Livesey had 
modestly not given them the facts about his own Company, with which he 
(Mr. Grover) was acquainted. The South Metropolitan Company looked 
£40,000 square in the face to lose when they reduced their price last year 
by 2d. per 1000 feet; but the result had been an enormous increase in the 
consumption of gas, by which He | had recouped, within £13,000, the loss 
they stood to sustain. Instead of making 44 per cent. increase, as the 
Chartered Company did in the first half of 1886, the South Metropolitan 
made 9 per cent., and 64 per cent. on the year. 

A SHAREHOLDER: What was their increase in the last half year ? 

Mr. Grover said that 44 per cent. was the increase for the whole year for 
the South Metropolitan Company, while 2} per cent. had been the increase 
of the Chartered Company. He contended that the reduction of price was 
a true and righteous policy, combined with proper economy. He com. 
mended the South Metropolitan Company for giving bonuses to their 
officers; making them, as it were, partners in the progress of the Com- 

any. With regard to the electric light, he thought that gas makers now 
Bad in the Welsbach light what was going to beat the electric light off the 
face of the earth. The one advantage which the electric light had over 
gas was that it had the power of giving true colours ; and the new gaslight 
possessed just the same advantage. He believed that the reduction in the 
price of gas was their great strength. 

Mr. SaywE. thought that the views of the last two speakers amounted 
to an entire want of confidence in those who carried on the management 
of the Company; and when it was said that the Chartered Company did 
not reduce the price of their gas, he could remember when the price was 
4s. 6d., whereas it was now only 3s. He considered it monstrous of any 
shareholder in another Company to rise at a meeting of the Chartered 
Company and charge them with want of feeling to the consumers when 
they had already made such large reductions. It was because he had full 
confidence in the Directors, and he was quite well satisfied with 12 per 
cent. dividend, that he was prepared to leave the question of future redue- 
tions of cost entirely in their hands. He quite agreed with the Chairman 
in his views as to the abolition of the coal dues. He believed that the 
gas consumer and the coal consumer would never derive any advantage 
from it. : 

Mr. Livesry: Nonsense. 

Mr. Sayweu said he was speaking as a ratepayer; and he knew that 
with the abolition of the dues he would have an extra rate of 4d. in the 
und put on his shoulders, while he would not derive any benefit from 
s coal merchant. They ought to have entire confidence in the Directors, 
and leave to them the time when to make any reduction in the price of 

s. The Directors would naturally be in favour of reducing the price, 
oie they could then pay a higher dividend; but, still, unless the 
could reckon on an increased consumption to give an increase of dividend, 
they would not be justified, he maintained, in making any reduction. He 
had been thinking whether the reserve fund was not too large; and 
whether it could not be divided amongst the present shareholders, who 
were entitled to it, though he was in favour of keeping a sufficient reserve 
in hand to meet unexpected emergencies. - 

A SHAREHOLDER said that he did not know whether Mr. Livesey was 
going to bring forward any motion for reducing the price of ge ; but, for 
his own part, he was quite prepared to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Directors. It did, however, seem strange that two Companies, divided 
merely by a strip of water, should in one case charge 2s. 6d., and in the 
other 3s. per 1000 feet. : 

The Governor: I will now proceed to answer the questions put to me. 
Mr. Jackson says that, notwithstanding the reduction of the floating 
balances, he thinks the accounts satisfactory. He asks how long the 
present coal contracts last. Well, the coal contracts at the present prices 
will expire in June, 1889. He also spoke with respect to the coal dues. A 
great deal has been said about them. It is, of course, a moot question; 
and people take both sides of it. I still, even after what Mr. Livesey has 
said, consider that the boon that will come to gas consumers will be very 
small and remote—something like one-third of a penny that £30,000 
would be on our price of 8s. There are other drawbacks also to take into 
consideration. It is for the consumers to fight their own battle. If we 
could see our way to reduce the price by getting these dues off, we should 
be very glad to get them off; but we do not see our way to reduce the price 
by so doing. With respect to this point, Mr. Livesey advised us to culti- 
vate good relations with everyone. We are not aware that we have any 
enemies at all—at any rate to the extent that he seems to imagine- P 
should certainly be very sorry to include him among our enemies. I will 
add this, however, that unless we can see any great advantage to accrue to 
our shareholders by supporting the abolition of the coal dues, we should 
be very unwise to make enemies of those great authorities with whom 
we have to deal, and who are at the present time promoting measures 
which affect us very greatly. I think it is much more important to stand 
aside, and not range ourselves against these great authorities, unless 
we are bound by a sense of duty to our proprietors to do so. Mr. 
Jackson also referred to the subject of ventilation. We are all sensible 
of the immense importance of this ventilation question ; but we can- 
not go into the houses of our consumers. They say, “ Your pro 
vince ends at the meter, and inside we are responsible for our own 
fittings ;” and we should be wrong to go in, taking any responsibility 
for the way in which the gas is burned inside the houses. If any accident 
occurred, we should have to bear the blame. As it is, we deliver what we 
are bound to deliver—good gas at the meter; and it is for them to consult 
the authorities (and there are plenty of them) how to burn it to the best 
advantage. Mr. Baker congratulated us on the east winds. Well, we may 
also differ on that point, especially if we suffer from rheumatism. ‘= 
the gas-stoves, that is a very important question. I omitted to state thai 
we have now 5800 stoves; and that the increase on the year has been 
nearly 800, That is the number we ourselves let out on hire; but we 
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cannot say how many more there are that have been obtained from private 
dealers. The remark I made as to daily consumption goes to support what 
Mr. Baker has said as to the importance of stove-rental. Mr. Livesey 

his speech by very kindly eulogizing the condition of the works, and 
the cal vee d of the Engineers and officers ; but it seemed to me, as he pro- 
ceeded further with his speech, that he rather turned his back on himself 
pecause the result of his remarks comes to this—that our officers, instead 
of being very capable, are very extravagant, and spend a great deal of 
money Where it is not necessary. Mr. Livesey even went so far—and this 
gave me a shock—as to impute “ red tape” to the Secretary. 

Mr. Livesey: Not the Secretary. 

The GovERNOR: Red tape in the office would refer, I think, to the head 
of the office. But the pith of what Mr. Livesey said was that he thought 
we ought to reduce the price of gas, so as to stimulate the consumption. 
We can only judge of a policy of this kind by the way it has resulted 
when we have adopted it in the past. It is impossible to compare the dis- 
trict of The Gaslight and Coke Company with that of the South Metro- 

itan Company. Notonly do we differ very much as to capital (we being 
an older Company, inheriting a great many works which we had to 
abandon, and having to spend a large amount of money at Beckton because 
we were driven by the State to take gas manufacture away from the 

Metropolis), but, in addition to that, our district is confined. We have 
very large consumers who live | half the year in town; and we have 
the City, where there is a very small consumption except when there comes 
afog. Then, of course, there is a very large consumption; and this com- 

us to have a much larger margin of oe for the supply of gas. Our 
normal heaviest day’s consumption would be about 75 or 76 millions; but, 
without any warning, on the Zlst of December last’up jumped our con- 
sumption to 103 millions. If we had not had a large margin of plant, a great 
portion of our district would have been in darkness, or we must have largely 
reduced the pressure. We must meet this; and that is what I meant 
when I said that our plant was so fully maintained that we are ready 
to meet any emergency, and to cope with any increase when it comes. 

I stated just now that our experience does not lead us to hope for any 
great increase in the consumption even if we reduced the price. When we 
have reduced the price we have immediately had a very great decrease in 
our revenue; and it has been only very slowly that we have recovered it. 
Iassure you that Mr. Livesey is no more anxious than I (and I have said 
it here, as elsewhere) to sell cheap gas; but our first duty is not to im- 
fen the property of our shareholders—our first duty is to deal fairly 

tween consumers and producers. Our duty to our shareholders is to see 
that their property is kept up, and that their dividend is not imperilled ; 
and our duty to the consumers is to sell cheap gas, consistently with that 
dividend. I do not believe in trying to do speculative business. That has 
not been our policy. We will increase the consumption of gas as much as 
we can, in every legitimate way. We welcome such allies as the Welsbach 
light (referred to by Mr. Grover), and all other improvements of that kind. 
Bat we are not prepared to take “a leap in the dark,” and to incur the risk 
of reducing the dividend from 12 to 8 per cent., by making the reduction 
suggested by Mr. Livesey. I think, as to the depreciation of the capital, 
all I need say as to the legality of it is this—that it was done with the 
consent and the concurrence of the Board of Trade Auditor; and Iam 
- content, having his concurrence, to trust in the legality of what we 

id, Repairs and maintenance, I have said, are very heavy; but they are 
heavy for the purpose of providing the margin I have just spoken of. 
I believe we have gone on steadily, in “fat” and “lean” years, in doing 
a great deal, perhaps a little more—in fact, I am ready to admit that 
we may have done a little more—than was necessary in the way of 
maintenance and wear and tear. But we are now able, if necessary, to 
slack off a little—in fact, a great deal; and that is an additional security 
which we have for the maintenance of the 12 per cent. dividend. I never 
prophesy as to the maintenance of dividend. I am, however, able to say 

feel a comfortable hope that the £56,000 that we have left of our un- 
divided balances will be quite sufficient to maintain our dividend, and more 
than sufficient to maintain it, at the same rate during the present year; 
and I look to the same state of things for perhaps a little time longer. I 

I can see my way for this for a little time longer, assuming that 
nothing extraordinary occurs. But what we must look forward to is what 
Mr. Livesey pointed out—the reduction of the price of gas at the first 
practicable moment. I am not such a strong advocate as Mr. Livesey for 
the abolition of the coal dues, for the reason that I have given. I have 
already dealt with the question of our having very few friends, as to which 
I hope Mr. Livesey is mistaken. As to the Welsbach light, I have dealt 
with that. Another question of Mr. Grover was as to the reserve fund 
being available for dividend. The reserve fund is obviously available for 
making up the dividend if the profits of the year do not amount to a sufii- 
cient sum for the purpose. In fact, the reserve fund is practically un- 
divided dividend ; and we might have divided it by lawif we had liked, but 
we have carried it to the reserve fund. 

A SHAREHOLDER: Why is it kept separate from the undivided balances ? 

The Governor: Because the Acts of Parliament provide for it being 
treated so, We have a reserve fund, an insurance fund, and a deprecia- 
tion fund. All these are invested. Iam very glad that the report has met 
with the approval of Mr. Saywell. There have been occasions on which 
he has + omg us very strongly ; and it is a great satisfaction to us to find 
that we have now his support instead of his — I do not think 
there is any other question. I assume that Mr. Livesey does not move an 
amendment to the report. 

Mr. Livesey: Certainly not. 

The Governor: Then I put the resolution. 

Having put the motion in the usual way, the Governor declared it carried 
wanimously, ; 

On the motion of the Governor, seconded by the Deputy-Governor, the 
dividends recommended were declared; and subsequently the retiring 
Directors and Auditors were re-elected, 

_Mr. W. H. Micnaet, Q.C., said: Will you permit me to make one observa- 
tion? I have hada great deal to do with the clauses of the Acts under which 
this Company work. I may say—and I think I ought not to sit here 
without saying it—that it was the express intention when these clauses 
Were passed to provide for such a state of things as exists in this Com- 
, weeey, that, as it was impossible to foresee what would be the 
profit in any particular half year, any sum that should accrue in excess of 
the money to be divided as dividend should go to the year that imme- 
diately succeeded it. This Company have therefore £56,000 against any 
contingencies, besides their reserve fund for equalizing dividends. It was 
the express intention of Parliament that under such circumstances this 
state of things should ensue. 

., Mr. Livesey: Having made some remarks during the meeting, I think 

itis only due that I should move a very hearty vote of thanks tothe Board for 

their attention to the conduct of the Company’s affairs in the past half 

year. I think that, in times of difficulty, Directors are more deserving of 

than under any other circumstances. I am quite sure you will do 

all you can to promote the interests of the Company ; and you will accept 
at I say as a friend, and not as an antagonist. 





Mr. Roxesy Price seconded the motion, observing that it was quite 
clear the Directors had received a great deal of instruction. 

The Governog: I beg,-on behalf of my colleagues and myself, to thank 
Mr. Livesey and Mr. Rokeby Price for the kind terms in which they have 
popes? the resolution, and to the proprietors for adopting it. As I said 

fore, I should be very sorry to hear that Mr. Livesey, either from a gas 
or from any other point of view, was my enemy; but as he went through 
his long list of attacks, I called to mind the old couplet: 

“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs?” 
He kept prodding me in the ribs very hard, although he said he was my 
very good friend. We are pleased to receive suggestions from any pro- 
prietors ; and we are only too glad to receive them from one who has such 
a right to give them as Mr. Livesey. 

In further answer to Mr. Grover, the Governor said there was no doubt 
that the reserve fund was available to make up the dividend to 10 per 
cent., but there was a little doubt as to whether it could be used to make 
up the dividend to 12 per cent. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, 
at the Charing Cross Hotel—Mr. H. C. Wamp in the chair. 

The SecRETARY | pee W. Croxford) read the notice convening the meeting ; 
and the report and accounts—an abstract of which was given in last week's 
JouRNaL—were taken as read. 

The Cuarrman, in moving—‘ That the report and accounts be received 
and adopted, and entered on the minutes,” said the shareholders would 
admit that the Directors should be very satisfied with the accounts which 
they had the pleasure of placing before the proprietors ; considering, espe- 
cially, the very bad times through which they had been passing, and also 
the “ uncanny” state of the weather so far as being favourable to com- 
panies was concerned. As the shareholders knew, they had had a very 
warm and light half year; and there had been other things which they, 
in common with almost every gas company in the kingdom, had had to 
contend with—the great erence in trade and stagnation of business 
ar ae which had acted both upon the eer oy of gas and the 
prices of residuals. With reference to the accounts, the shareholders would 
see that the policy of the Board had been to keep the capital account as 
low as possible. He had much pleasure in telling them that the Directors 
had not raised any ae for capital for a considerable period; and he 
hoped that during 1887 they would not be compelled to raise any more. 
During the past half year they had expended upon capital alone about 
£4700, part of which had been for additional mains, services, and meters, 
which in itself was a healthy condition of things. Then, with regard to 
the revenue account, thé shareholders knew that the Directors had had 
sundry serious things to encounter. There had been a decrease of 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, which meant a reduction of 1-20th 
of the revenue they would have received if the price had been at the rate 
at which it stood in the corresponding half of 1 This reduction repre- 
sented a sum of £3500. The Company had also realized £1900 less 
for their coke, although for the same quantity. Tar had brought in 
£1687 less; and ammoniacal liquor, £78 less. In addition to this they 
had suffered, in common with other similar concerns, by a consider- 
able increase of rates, amounting in the whole to £450. The various 
sums he had mentioned totalled up to £7600 ; and so, except that they had 
obtained a small increase of business, they would expect to find, on sum- 
— up the results of the working for the half year, that their profit 
would be less by this £7600. But although there had been these adverse 
features in the accounts, he was happy to say that by the very great skill 
of the executive officers—by the excellent management of their Engineer, 
Mr. Morris—the £7600 had been reduced to £3662. On the whole, he 
thought the accounts would bear comparison with the working of almost 
every Company with which he was acquainted. The quantity of gas sold 
per ton of coal carbonized—he would not say anything about the gas made 
per ton, which was nearly 11,000 cubic feet—was 10,316 cubic feet. This 
reflected great credit upon those who had had in their hands the care of 
the manufacture and distribution. Possibly it would interest the share- 
holders to know that the gas and meter rental had increased in the 
last four years from £68,000 in the second half of 1882 to £74,000 in 
the half year just ended; the former amount being produced by the price 
of 8s. 9d., and the latter by the price of 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. If the 
charge for gas had been the same in the past half year as it was in 1882, 
they would have reeeived from this source about £88,000. The increase 
in the four years had been at the rate of 30 per cent. As the result of the 
last six months’ working, they had made their dividends of 5, 113, and 8} 
per cent., and after paying these, had £500 to the good; and they would 
carry over £39,146 to the next half-year’s accounts. 

Mr. J. ORWELL Pxiiuirs seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. Hesxets Jones, J.P., said the Chairman had omitted to call 
attention to the important fact that although 770 tons less coal had been 
carbonized in the past half year, compared with the corresponding six 
months of 1885, there had been 10 million more cubic feet of gas made. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman next moved—* That dividends, subject to income-tax, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 5 per cent. preference stock ; at 
the rate of 11} per cent. per annum on the consolidated stock ; and at the 
rate of 84 per cent. per annum on the new stock, 1881, be declared, and 
that such dividends be payable on the Ist day of March next.” 

Mr. Puruures seconded the motion, and it was to. 

The Carman proposed, and Mr. Puitiips seconded, that Sir R. H. 
Wyatt and Mr. E. Walmisley be re-elected to their seats at the Board. 

The motion having been carried, the retiring auditors (Mr. W. Bradfield 
and Mr. J. W. Field) were re-elected. ‘ 

Votes of thanks were then accorded to the Chairman and Directors, the 
Auditors, and the officers of the Company, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company, to be presented at the 
annual meeting on the 16th inst., states that the revenue is £151,205 7s. 9d., 
and the expenditure £98,859 11s. 3d. ; leaving a balance of £52,345 16s. 6d. as 
the net profit for the year, which the Directors recommend to be disposed 
of as follows :—Payment of interest on debentures and loans, £6221 15s. 2d. ; 
intermediate dividend of 44 per cent., paid in August last, on £510,000 
stock, less income-tax, £22,185 ; payment on Feb. 23, 1887, of a second half- 

ear’s dividend of 44 per cent., on £510,000 stock, less income-tax, £22,185 
ar a balance of £1754 1s. 4d. Therevenue is £27 2s. 7d. more, and the 
expenditure £1821 8s. 9d. less than last year. The large increase in the 
revenue derived from the sale of gas almost balances the decrease in the 
sale of tar. There has been expended on capital account £29,590 9s. 8d. 
more than has been called up; and the Directors propose to meet this by 
selling £30,000 of the new stock authorized to be raised by the Act of 1879. 
During the year, 173 miles ef pipes were put down in extensions and 
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renewals ; 1889 new branches were laid, and 2152 old branches renewed. 
There were 1365 meters repaired, tested, and refixed ; 356 ordinary street 
lamps erected ; 25 30 cubic feet per hour lamps fitted up for private con- 
sumers; and 272 cooking-stoves fixed on hire. One of the gasholders at 
Elswick has been altered from a double to a treble lift; and the result being 
satisfactory, a contract has been entered into for trebling the other holder 
there. The quantity of coal and cannel carbonized last year was 128,219 
tons and 5782 tons respectively. The residuals produced were : Coke, 
83,957 tons ; tar, 1,278,280 gallons; sulphate of ammonia, 1128 tons. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Gas CommiTTer’s REPoRT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR, 1886, 
The report of the Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corporation for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1886, has been prepared ; and, together with the 
accounts of the undertaking for this period, it will be presented to the 
Council to-day. In the course of their report the Committee say they 
have given notice to terminate the existing agreements for the lighting of 
ublic and oo — on contract terms, and have fixed the terms to 
charged for such lighting on the expiration of the present agreements. 
The quantity of coke in stock at the various works on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber last was 23,571 tons, as against 13,441 tons at the corresponding period 
of 1885. The sale of gas for the year was 3,298,746,100 cubic feet, as against 
3,151,878,400 cubic feet for 1885; being an increase of 146,867,700 cubic feet, 
or nearly 43 per cent. The number of new services laid during the year 
was 1913, as against 1747 for the year 1885; being an increase of 166. Alto- 
gether, 212 official tests of the illuminating power of the gas were made 
during the past year—the Lighest being 17°84 candles; the lowest, 17°01 
candles ; and the average, 17°25 candles, or 2} candles in excess of the par- 
liamentary standard. The department supplied during the year 215 gas- 
fires and 134 cooking-stoves on hire; and 441 cooking and heating stoves 
were sold. The cost of repairs of meters for the half year ended Dec. 31 
last was £3712 4s. 1d.; and the number repaired, 4294. The Committee 
have informed the Finance Committee that they hope to place the sum of 
£25,000 to the credit of the improvement rate for the year 1887. They 
submit the annual balance-sheet and statement of accounts. The net pro- 
fit for the year amounts to £19,227 Os. 8d., after appropriating £4405 7s. 5d. 
to the sinking fund for the redemption of loans and annuities. The Com- 
mittee recommend that the balance of profit and loss account shall be 
appropriated to the improvement rate of 1886. 
The following are the items (omitting shillings and pence) of the revenue 
account for the year ended Dec. 31, 1886, preceded by the similar items for 
the previous year :— 





Expenditure. 
1885. sn es of gas— 























eae eee ee ee re) 
8,316 Purifying materialsand wages . . . » « + + 1,194 
8,111 Salaries of officersat works . . . . . + « « 8,142 
83,357 GE « «. 6 © .@. 6.0 0.48 » 83,456 
48,114 Repairs and maintenance of works and plant, less 
old materials sold . ....+-e«s-. 55,817 
—— £248,020 
Distribution of gas— 
11,739 Salaries in light office . . ... +. « « « £11,786 
14,913 Repair and renewal of mains and services . 13,252 
5,913 Repairing, renewing, and refixing meters. . . . 6,750 
81,789 
4,466 Lighting and repairing publiclamps ..... 4... 8,952 
ee Sik) at Ooo eR See eo eee £562 
ee ee ee ee 16,113 
16,676 
Management— 
2,702 Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and clerks . £2,728 
q7 Collectors’ commission, &. . . . . .« + « « 805 
1,025 Stationeryand printing . .....+e-. 700 
3,05 at Oe 8,292 
84 a ee ee 84 
7,610 
861 Lawand parliamentary charges . . . »« + + + © we 611 
i meee 6 6 te tl Stl le lt soa 4% 4,581 
I 20 lS erg? Gn ow a ee we. “Se ~ oe OF 100 
128 Cost ofmaintaining recreation grounds at Nechells. . . . . 188 
253 Expenses onloansandannuities. . . . . + + «eee 162 
£305,116 Co. . . £318,693 
120,589 Balance carried to profit and loss account. .... - 118,170 
£425,705 £431,863 
1885. Receipts. 

NN OE en ee a ae er ee ae . £344,210 
OGG Mesltdusigroducts. . 1. 1+ »= se ec eee eee . 88, 
eee ee. ele an 6 Be, ee. & . 2,165 

928 Fittings . ° 963 


ee ee ee ea ea 607 


10 Transferfees . . Oe ee ee Oe at ae ee ae 7 
£425,705 £431,8€3 


ss Included in the total received from the sale of gas are the following 
items :— 


Common gas 887,100 cubic feet at 2s. 11d. per 1000 . £56 
” 42,71 ” 2 9 ” i tochais al 5 

” a ” 2 7 ” a 6 

” 1,196,422,700 ” 2 5 ” « « « 144,567 

” 476,133,700 ” 2 8 ” « « « 58,565 

* 1,443,071, - 1 6 oS ie @ SEED 
Public lighting and under contracts . . .. +. + + 12,252 


The profit balance of £118,170 is disposed of in the following way :— 


Se ee ar ee ee ee eee £54,905 
Interest on Corporation Stock to Dec. 31,1886. . . . . 19,953 
Interest on mortgages and bénds, accrued to Dec. 81, 1886. 10,267 
Interest on temporaryloans ....+ ++ «© « « 237 
Sinking fund— 
Interest on amount applied in redemption of loans £9176 
Annual instalment for redemption of loans and 
Pe a ie i ee ee ee 4405 
— 18,581 
Balance, being net profitforthe year. . . . « + « «+ « 19,2287 
ee ee a ee ee 





Ir is reported that a proposal is on foot at Sevenoaks to commemorate 
the Queen’s Jubilee by the purchase of the gas and water works, and the 
vesting of them in the Local Board. 


Statistics as to the water supply of New York show that last year 5270 
million gallons of water were drawn from the storeage reservoirs and lakes 
in the Croton basin through the Croton Aqueduct; and 2670 millions from 
the Bronx River reservoirs for the supply through the Bronx River con- 
duit. In extending the water service, 244 miles of water-pipes were laid 
during the year. There are now 604 miles of water-mains, with 6284 stop- 
cocks, and 7838 fire-hydrants. An additional 902 water-meters were placed 
during the year, making 14,582 meters in use at its close. 





LEEDS CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
MEETING THE DericiT IN THE Resmpuats Account. 


Last Tuesday an Adjourned Meeting of the Leeds Town Council wag 
held, which was in effect a special meeting for the consideration of the 
proposal of the Gas Committee consequent on the deficit in the revenue 
caused by the fall in the value of residuals. The Mayor (Alderman Gaunt) 
presided ; and the discussion on the subject lasted nearly four hours, 

Mr. Gitston (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) poogesed that the 
resolution passed by the Council on the 6th of June, 1883, fixing the price 
to be charged for gas supplied to the public lamps at 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, be rescinded ; and thatthe price in future be the same as that charged 
to consumers of gas generally. He confessed that he had not great pleasure 
in moving the resolution ; but circumstances required that this measure 
should be taken. When in 1883 the price of gas to the public lamps was 
reduced from 1s. 10d. to 6d. iw 1000 feet, it was said that the gas could be 

ut into the holders at less than 6d. per 1000 feet and yet leave a profit, 

his condition of things, however, did not at present exist. The gas could 
not now be put into the holder at less than 1s. per 1000 feet. The surplus 
profit of 1883 had diminished to what appeared to be a deficit of £14,000 
upon the working for the year ended June last. Really, though, the Gag 
Department had been a financial success during the last three years, If 
during the past year they had had the same price for residuals as in 1883, 
instead of a deficit there would have been a balance in favour of the depart- 
ment of more than £30,000. Instead of receiving for residuals £66,000, they 
had been sold for £21,000; and the difference would have enabled a reduction 
to be made of 7d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. In the year 
ending June, 1884, the balance against the department was £3670; at the 
end of 1885, £3193; and at the end of 1886, £14,121—making a total of 
£21,185. During these three years the differential rate for the gas supplied 
to the public lamps represented £19,911. If they added to it the extra 
discount over the 24 per cent. discount formerly given, they would have 
a sum which would cover the entire amount embraced in the apparent 
deficit for the three years named. Besides, from the Gas Department there 
had been paid £29,695 to a sinking fund, for the purpose of securing the 
ratepayers against loss arising from the gas undertaking. They had now 
exhausted the whole of their reserve fund, and they were also debtor to 
capital by £9130; while the estimated loss upon the current year’s working 
amounted to £8700. At the end of next June, therefore, the indebtedness 
would be £17,830. Aparié from this, the undertaking was not in a less 
satisfactory condition than it had been for some time. During the six 
months ending Dec. 31, while the present Committee had had entire con- 
trol, there had been carbonized 98,710 tons of coal, as against 101,020 in 
the corresponding period of the previous year. Out of this quantity the 
gas produced per ton had been 9879 cubic feet, as against 9252 feet in the 
corresponding period—altogether 42 million cubic feet more. This was 
equal to 2310 tons less coal than in the corresponding period of 1885, 
This increased production of gas represented a saving equivalent to 
£11,348 on the year. If the ordinary price had been charged for the 
gas supplied to the public lamps, an extra £7000 would have been 
Sieltnet These two items would have been equivalent to the deficit 
upon the working. Notwithstanding all this, the illuminating power 
of the gas had been only a very little less; while as to the sulphur in the 
gas the quantity was hardly perceptibly different. In justice to the public 
the price of gas to private consumers should not be increased to meet the 
deficit that had occurred. One-third of the rateable value with respect to 
dwelling-houses was compounded for, and the occupiers paid the lamp-rate 
in their house rent. If the gas-rate were increased, the occupants of these 
dwellings would have to pay twice over—both in the price charged for gas 
and through the lamp-rate ; and they would be putting about £2000 into the 

ockets of the owners of the property—a class of people who should not 
g subsidized out of the gas undertaking. Again, he knew one firm where 
an additional 2d. per 1000 cubic feet on the — of gas would represent an 
increased cost of £176; while a heavier charge of 14d. on the lamp-rate 
would mean only £26. He thought that if they passed the resolution he 
had moved, it probably would not be necessary, so successful did the work- 
ing now promise to be, to ask the Council to decrease the discount allowed 
for the payment of gas accounts in the first month from 5 to 2% per cent. 

Mr. Boyp seconded the motion. 

It was then agreed that a resolution of which Alderman Spark had 
given notice should be taken as an amendment to Mr. Gilston’s motion. 
This was to the effect that, in the opinion of the Council, it was not 
necessary to rescind the resolution passed in 1883 in order to make up the 
deficiency in the gas receipts, inasmuch as the income from the manu- 
facture and sale of gas could be considerably increased by improved 
management. 

Alderman Sparx said that, for his purposes, he was obliged to draw 
comparisons between Leeds and other corporations who had the manage- 
ment of gas departments. In doing so he found that the average produc- 
tion of gas per ton of coal throughout the country was 10,000 cubic feet, 
whereas in Leeds they only managed to produce 9000 feet per ton. In 
Nottingham they sold 9314 cubic feet per ton of coal; but in Leeds they 
only sold 8340 feet. In eight large towns (which he named) the average 
unaccounted-for gas was 2 per cent. less than in Leeds. All this showed 
that they were losing £20,000 a year in consequence of their not making the 
same amount of gas per ton of coal as the average amount made in other 
large towns in the country. He admitted that neither he nor Alderman 
Bower had been able, while on the Gas Committee, to discover the cause 
of this state of things. He contended that if the work done were equal to 
that accomplished in other towns, there would not, as stated in his motion, 
be any reason for increasing the lamp-rate. He complained that the Leeds 
gas had been often below a 17-candle standard; and, as he considered this 
was a low standard, the fact was not creditable to Leeds. At Batley the 
candle power supplied was 18, at Bradford 184, and at Brighouse 19; and 
it had been proved that gas of a high illuminating power was cheaper as 
an illuminant and very much healthier. Ever since he had been connec 
with the Gas Department, it had been the practice to push the sale of the 
quantity instead of the quality of the gas. The consumption of 1000 feet 
of Leeds gas produced no less than 1} oz. of sulphuric acid in the atmo- 
sphere, which was most destructive to books and furniture, but especially 
to the throat and chest of the individuals who breathed it. Instead of 20 
grains of sulphur in the gas per 100 cubic feet, there need be only 6 grains, 
considering the facilities for purification possessed by the department. 
That this was so, he contended, was due to the want of proper manage 
ment. He added that in 1881 there was produced out of a ton of coal 
9622 cubic feet of gas. : 

Mr. Cur.er seconded the amendment, and agreed that the time had 
come for better management. He remarked that while formerly the charge 
was 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, while the rate now was Ils. 10d., his gas account 
was actually larger than it used to be. 

Mr. Haruanp agreed with the amendment; but contended that Alderman 
Spark and others along with him ought to have stuck to the control of = 
Gas Department, and not now to have turned round upon the presel 
Committee. He thought it was “ penny-wise and pound-foolish,” however 
not to have a capable head in the Gas Department. Rather than = 
1s. 10d. per 1000 feet for the gas supplied to the public lamps, he wo 
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ee 
compel the Committee to light the town without any payment at all from 

e -rate. 
to deren Baker also regretted that Alderman Spark should have 
deserted the Gas Committee before he had accomplished the object he set 
himself to perform. 

Mr. AnnoLp Lupton highly approved of the present policy of the Gas 
Committee. The Leeds gas was, he considered, as good as most other gas, 
while the price was very much less. He favoured an increased lamp-rate 
for public lighting rather than an increase in the price of gas. 

Mr. Hunt said that Alderman Spark had built the superstructure of his 
argument upon & t big “if.” Instead of having one Engineer they 
now had three ; and some of them had secured more satisfactory results 
than were formerly attained. 

Mr. Levty defended the management of the present Committee. 

Alderman Scare did not think he, Alderman Spark, and Alderman 
Bower were to blame for having left the Gas Committee, after twelve years 
of energetic service, when they could not get improvements made which 
they agitated for. Such improvements had now been effected, and their 
contentions were thus prov He had seen the commercial difficulties all 
along, and was glad the Committee were trying to get rid of them. He 
should support the motion for the reason that he objected to one depart- 
ment helping another. He fully sympathized, however, with Alderman 
Spark in the endeavours he had so long put forth. 

Alderman Bower pointed out that the gas consumers were not the owners 
of the gas-works ; they would not have to bear the responsibility if gas were 
superseded by the electric light, for instance. The ratepayers had spent a 
million of money upon the undertaking ; and the interest they received, in 
the shape of £8000 derived from the payment of 6d. instead of 1s. 10d. per 
1000 feet for the gas supplied to the public lamps, was the only benefit 
they obtained as proprietors. 

Mr. Gorpon said the cost of the gas was 2s. 54d. per 1000 feet; and 
deducting the return for residuals, it cost 24d. more than it was at pre- 
sent being sold for. He urged that improvement did not commence with 
the retirement from the Committee of the three Aldermen already named, 
as other circumstances took place at that time which had a great bearing 
on the matter. He advocated the appointment of a scientific Manager, 
who would be able to make the most of the residuals, and deal in a 
masterly manner with all phases of management with which he was 
confronted. 

Alderman Woopnovss felt he could support both the proposition and 
the amendment; and he suggested a compromise between the Lamp Com- 
mittee and the Gas Committee. 

Mr. GinsTon, in reply, contended that they already had the improved 
management which the amendment asked for. They had tried the plan 
of having a scientific Manager, and he had not pleased them; and now 
they had competition among their Managers, and it was producing good 
effect. He defied Alderman Spark or any other man to mention a gas of 
greater purity and more illuminating power than that of Leeds within 100 
miles of the borough. In some towns the gas was not tested at all for 
sulphur—in Bradford and Birmingham ; while at Manchester there were 
4l grains in the gas. Sir Henry Roscoe had asserted, however, that they 
could not detect sulphuric acid in any quantity in the atmosphere where 
the gas had been consumed. 

The amendment, on being put, was lost by 22 votes to 16; and the 
motion of Mr, Gilston was then carried by 26 votes to 16. 





THE RIVAL GAS SUPPLIERS AT TONG. 

At the Meeting of the Tong Local Board last Wednesday (Mr. Revell in 
the chair) some correspondence bearing on the gas supply of the town— 
which, it may be remembered, was recently the subject of legal proceedings 
(see ante, p. 73)—was read from Mr. Matthew Hillas and the Drighlington 
Gas Company. Mr. Hillas’s offer to supply gas to the public lamps, as pre- 
viously submitted, was again laid before the Board; and a petition from 
the Tong Gas Committee was presented, urging the Board to accept the 
offer. A communication was also read from the Directors of the Drigh- 
lington Gas re containing a revised scale of discounts, varying from 
24 per cent., or 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet net, for small consumers, to 40 per 
cent. for consumers of large quantities, conditional on the two largest con- 
sumers in Tong taking the Company’s gas. The Chairman, having anal) zed 
the lists of prices as issued by the Company and by Mr. Hillas, said that 
up to a consumption of 500,000 cubic feet, the proposal of Mr. Hillas was 
better than that of the Company; but beyond this consumption the Com- 
pany submitted better terms than Mr. Hillas. The offer of the Company 
was an extension of their former proposal only to the advantage of large 
cousumers ; small consumers being left just as before. At the same time 
he could not see how small consumers were to benefit by Mr. Hillas’s 
scheme, except by the share they had as ratepayers from the lower price 
of gas supplied to the public lamps. Mr. Elsworth moved that the offer 
of Mr. Hillas, pursuant to the terms of his letter to the Board of the 
28th of December, be accepted, supplying the public lamps of the district 
at 10s. per lamp per annum, with permission to lay down pipes in the 
Board’s highways ; the roads to be afterwards made good, and the Board 
to be indemnified by Mr. Hillas for any loss accruing from carrying out 
the arrangement. Mr. Horsman seconded the motion. Considerable dis- 
cussion followed, during which Mr. Topham proposed to add to the resolu- 
tion a rider to the effect that the offer be accepted conditionally on Mr. 
Hillas supplying gas to all private consumers willing to pay for it, and 
ge guarantee for Ly The Chairman repeated his opinion that 

r. Hillas’s scheme would fall short of benefiting the small consumers. 
If the Directors of the Drighlington Gas Company could only be induced 
to lower the price of their to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, with discounts, 
they would serve their own interests better than by their present course. 
It might be as well to send a deputation to see whether anything could be 
done with them. Mr. Elsworth said he would never form one of another 
deputation to the Gas Company, after the manner in which they had been 
oy treated. He pressed his resolution. Mr. Topham’s rider not 

ving found a seconder, the resolution was carried. 





Srvenoaxs Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company are able to 
recommend full dividends on both the original and additional. capital, and 
carry a small balance forward. They report that the condition of. the 
apparatus and machinery at the works is satisfactory, and the working of 
the past half year shows a steady increase in the consumption of 
ay hout the district. As the price has been reduced 8d. per 1000 cubic 

eet all round, the Directors confidently anticipate a still larger demand in 
the immediate future. 

Tae Porrsmoura Gas ExpLosion.—The ee. Court of Inquiry into 
the cause of the fatal —— of gas at the Cambridge Davee, orts- 
mouth, on the night of the 2nd ult., have reported to the effect that 

' € is attached to Colour-Sergeant Foster, the non-commissioned officer 
th the Worcestershire Regiment, to which the unfortunate men who lost 
= lives belonged. Consequent upon this report, Foster was offered the 
Be tive of trial by Court Martial or reversion to the rank of sergeant. 

has accepted the latter. 





THE SALFORD GAS-WORKS SCANDAL. 
DismissaL or Mr. S. Hunter anp Mr. J. G. Hawkins, or Wiican. 

A Special Meeting of the Gas Committee of the Salford Town Council 
was, as already intimated in our columns, held on Monday, the 7th inst., 
to consider the position of affairs in view of the verdict given by the jury 
on the previous Friday in the case of Hunter v. Lever, a full report of 
which appeared in the JournaL last week. There was a large attendance 
of sseibeen; but, of course, the proceedings were conducted in private. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. J. Graves) reported that, in consequence of the deci- 
sion of the jury in that action, the Mayor (Alderman Farmer) had sus- 
pended Mr. Samuel Hunter from his duties as Gas Engineer an Manager 
to the Corporation. Mr. Graves also read the following letter from Mr. 


Hunter, tendering his resignation :— 
Beech House, Pendleton, Feb. 7, 1887. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Salford Corporation Gas Committee. 

Gentlemen,—Under a sense of duty to the Department of which I am the chief, 
I joined with yourselves, on the advice of your Counsel, in the proceedings insti- 
tuted to compel Mr. Lever to prove his damaging charges at the Assizes. Mr. 
Lever was acquitted; and the verdict of the jury has freed him, and by imputa- 
tion cast serious reflections upon myself. 

As stated by the Solicitor-General, in all such actions the question ought to be 
asked, ‘‘Who is the accuser, and who the accused?” and Mr. Justice Smith 
reduced the source from whence all the persecutions have come from (extending 
as they do over six or seven years past) to Ellis Lever. The reasons which have 
prompted his hostility to myself it is needless to name. 

There is one consolation, however, for myself in the fact that two out of the 
three of Mr. Lever’s charges—viz., the Cooke and the Bestwood transactions—are 
not new to you, but have been freely discussed and investigated by you in the past. 
The ground of allegation in the other charge, referring to Smethurst, Hoyle, and 
Grime, was totally unknown to me until the Friday preceding the trial. As to the 
outside witness, Hartley, I need not ask gentlemen who know me well to give me 
credit that I should not be so foolish as to talk, as he stated I did, upon so serious 
a matter to such an entire stranger. The other assertion that he made, to the 
effect that, in consequence of our conversation, they determined not to send in a 
tender to Salford, was immediately disproved by our unexpectedly (to Hartley) 
producing a tender that he had himself signed. 

It cannot escape even casual observation that the bias of the Court was decidedly 
against a criminal prosecution ; and undoubtedly this acted greatly on the minds 
of the jury. It is only in common justice to myself that you should free me from 
any responsibility as to the form of the law acted upon. No doubt, had we taken 
civil instead of criminal proceedings, we should have avoided the oft-repeated 
taunts of the Counsel and the Judge, that we had closed the prisoner's mouth—an 
effect which I had not the slightest desire to bring about. It is some satisfaction to 
me to know, however, that not a single plea urged against me was proved to be 
true; and such being the case, I deem the verdict to be —_ unjust. 

I shall not enter my office in Bloom Street, nor even ask for my private papers 
there, but will submit my case to any number of gentlemen you care to appoint, 
with a view of clearing my character, of giving you any explanations you may 
desire, and of proving to you that whatever means I possess have been honourably 
obtained. I can claim that I have raised your Department from a state bordering 
on insolvency to a condition that will compare favourably with the best-managed 
works in the kingdom. 

1 shall be at your call whenever you command me, and shall be willing to render 
you the best services in my power; but, in face of the unjust verdict of the jury, I 
now tender to you my resignation of the office I have held for about twelve years 


ast. . 
. I thank you, gentlemen, for all your kindnesses; and I regret deeply that I am 
parting with so very many friends,—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) SamMvueL Hunter. 


A long discussion ensued upon the reading of the letter; and eventually 
the following resolutions were passed :—(1) ‘‘ That the action of the Mayor 
in suspending Mr. Hunter be approved, and that the resignation of Mr. 
Hunter be not accepted, but that he be dismissed from his office as Engi- 
neer and Manager of the Gas Department of the Corporation.” (2) “ That, 
in view of the proceedings at the recent trial of Hunter v. Lever, this 
Committee recommend the Council to institute such an inquiry as may be 
hereafter advised to ascertain any additional facts in relation to the 
management of the Gas Department as upon evidence can be obtained.” 

A mass of correspondence on the subject of this remarkable trial has 
appeared in the local ~—— since the announcement of the result; and we 
reproduce from it the following letter frora Alderman Makinson, which 
may be regarded as, to some extent, a defence of the Gas Committee. 


As a member of the Salford Corporation Gas Committee, I feel that some observa- 
tions are called for in vindication of the position of my colleagues and myself. For 
my own part, and I think I may speak also for Alderman Sharp and the other 
gentl posing that Committee, I am satisfied we have nothing to reproach 
ourselves for in respect of the circumstances which have been recently disclosed, 
We have never failed to consider and investigate every definite charge that has 
been made against the management. We have not, it is true, accepted every su:- 
picious rumour as fact; and it is a remarkable coincidence that of the three 
charges formulated at the trial, the only two of them which were ever heard of by 
the Committee were admitted, in the opinion of the outside members of the Bar (as 
I have been informed by one of them), and also I believe of the Judge, to have been 
insufficiently supported by the evidence adduced. Is it therefore surprising that 
the Gas Committee failed in their investigation respecting them? The strictures 
which have been so unsparingly passed upon the Gas Committee are, to my mind, 
unwarrantable and unjust. Nothing is easier nor more agreeable to some people 
than to find fault, especially when the tide of popular feeling is in their favour; 
but indefinite and indiscriminate fault-finding proceeds either from ignorance or 
malevolence. 

I suppose there is not a gas concern in the country which is not compelled to 
trust largely to the manager’s report as to the quality and suitability of the mate- 
rials required in the manufacture of the gas; and no one can deny that the Salford 
Committee has spared neither time nor labour nor expedient to prevent anythin 
like fraudulent collusion, whilst the prices paid for every class of material will, T 
venture to say, compare favourably with those of any other similar concern. 

It is believed that the Committee has been lax in the acceptance of tenders? I 
defy anyone to point to a single instance where laxity has prevailed. On the con- 
trary, every precaution has been taken which they could devise ; and if any more 
rigid precautions were possible, surely other members of the Council might have 
= suggestions, which the Committee would only have been too glad to have 
adopted. 

I Ciewve that one of our editorial critics (for want of a more definite charge) 
states that we ought to have dismissed the Manager because he was living at a rate 

b ing his positi Suffice it to say that the Judge at the trial asserted that 
that at any rate was no reason why the Manager should be condemned. One thing 
is certain, whatever the verdict of public opinion with regard to the charges against 
the Manager—that he has during his management transformed the business of the 
Department into that of a sound, profitable concern, yielding gross —— a 
of £50,000 a year ; and after annually paying interest on capital, &c., £12,400 to the 
depreciation fund, and £6600 to the sinking fund, in reduction of principal, a large 
sum has remained to be paid over in reduction of the rates. If the price of gas has 
been a little higher in Salford than in a few other places, the ratepayers have been 
receiving a corresponding advantage; whilst the cost of manufacture is less than 
in Manchester and most other towns. The main reason why the price of gas has 
not been reduced of late is in consequence of the serious and disastrous deprecia- 
tion in the market value of residual products. A reduction of 1d. in the price of 
our gas means a lossof £3000a year. Had the market values remained as they were 
four years ago, the price of gas might now be reduced by 5d., and the same amount 
of profits derived as at —— In other words, the Department has on residual 
products alone during the past four years sustained an inevitable loss of £15,000. 
These facts will, I think, prove to the mind of any unprejudiced person that the 
management, qud management, irrespective of extraneous charges, has not been 
much at fault; and that the Department, as well as tlie ratepayers, have not 
suffered, in comparison with other places, from the influence of outside corruption 
—not forgetting, of course, the fact that the prices we are paying for and 
cannel are below the average of those paid at other places. 

I should just like to make one observation in reference to the recent trial. The 
evidence which I su more than any other tended to convict Mr. Hunter, not- 
withstanding its legal insufficiency, was that of Mr. Hartley. This evidence was, of 
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course, as much a surprise to the Gas Committee as to anyone else; but it would 
have been much more convincing to my mind if one or two of the Directors of the 
Silkstone Company, to whom Mr. Hartley had mentioned the circumstance at the 
time, had been called to prove that he had done-'so. Why, at any rate, did not Mr. 
Hartley mention the matter to the Salford Gas Committee at the time (ten years 
ago) or since? I do not consider the reason he assigned for not doing so at all 
tisfactory ; b if, as he said, his Company had resolved not to do business 
with Salford, there could surely have been no valid reason or excuse for keeping it 
to himself for so long a period. I feel certain that if he had brought the matter 
before the Committee, it would have been investigated and sifted to the utmost. 

So far from the Committee being indisposed to investigate every charge sub- 
mitted to them or suspected by them, not only to my own knowledge has this 
invariably been the case, but it must not be forgotten that the recent proceedings 
were initiated and forced on at their bidding, and with the sole object of bringing 
to the test the suspicious rumours and vague charges which were afloat; and the 
only reason why a prosecution instead of a civil action was resolved upon was to 
obviate any miscarriage of justice, and prevent the possibility of the matter being 
unduly delayed, compromised, or hushed up. The Committee went into Court 
with open and unbiassed hands, profoundly anxious to discover the truth, and 
determined to shape their future action accordingly. What that action is to be 
will shortly be decided, but as to which I do not suppose there will now exist any 
difference of opinion. 

I have only one more matter to mention, and that is one of a more personal 
character. A statement was made at the trial by Alderman Harwood, the 
ex-Mayor of Manchester, to the effect that he had brought before me during my 
mayoralty a serious charge of corruption against the Salford gas management. All 
that I have to say or can say about it is that Alderman Harwood did mention to 
me that he had such a case, but he disclosed no names and detailed no circum- 
stances. He said, however, he was collecting the needful documentary evidence, 
and promised after a while to send me tbe fullest particulars. I at once told 
Alderman Harwood that I should be only too glad thereupon to fully investigate 
the matter and take the necessary action thereon. I was, and have been, expecting 
to hear further from Alderman Harwood ; but from that day to this I have never 
heard another word from him on the matter. 


A strong expression of public opinion on the whole of the circumstances 
has taken place in the district. The Salford branch of the Democratic 
Federation held a meeting on Sunday, the 6th inst., and resolved to wait 
upon the Mayor, and request him to write to the Public Prosecutor, calling 
his attention to the case. At a meeting of Altrincham tradesmen on the 
following evening, it was resolved—‘ That in view of the national aspect 
of the Salford libel case, this meeting calls upon the Corporation of Salford, 
in the interests of the ratepayers of the United Kingdom, to make a search- 
ing investigation into the charges of a alleged by Mr. Ellis Lever, 
with a view to legislative enactment for their prevention in future.” It 
was also resolved to draw up an illuminated address for presentation to Mr. 
Lever, thanking him for the public service he had rendered by bringing the 
charges which had led to the recent ae wg being taken against him. 
A large meeting of the ratepayers of Broughton was held last Tuesday, for 
the purpose of considering the revelations made at the trial ; and it was 
unanimously agreed that the efficiency of the Gas Committee had been dis- 
credited by these disclosures, and that the Committee should forthwith 
resign. A resolution was passed calling upon the Town Council to appoint a 
Special Committee to investigate all the matters connected with the gas- 
works ; and a deputation was nominated to wait upon the Mayor to acquaint 
him with this decision, and request him to convene a public meeting in 
order that the policy of the Committee might be considered. 

In view of the fact that the Gas Engineer of the Wigan Corporation 
(Mr. J. G. Hawkins) was one of the principal witnesses at the trial, the 
result was awaited with considerable interest in that town. When this 
became known, the Gas Committee were summoned to a meeting called 
for Monday last week. On the Committee assembling, under the presi- 
dency of the Chairman (Alderman J. Smith), the Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. 
J. 8S. Darlington) read the following letter from Mr. Hawkins :— 

Wrightington House, The Park, Wigan, Feb. 7, 1887. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Gas Committee. 

Gentlemen,—I desire to write you this letter of explanation with reference to my 
connection with the case Hunter v. Lever. In May, 1882, Mr. William Smethurst 
called upon me, and informed me that the Salford Corporation were then asking 
for tenders for coal. He referred to the debt he owed me in connection with his 
purchase of the Wigan Theatre ; and said if he could get the contract, his arrange- 
ments with his firm were such that he would be able to pay me a monthly sum out 
of the contract moneys in reduction of the debt. We discussed the matter, and 
it was ultimately decided that it would be better for me to tender direct on my own 
account; and he agreéd to supply me with coal at the lowest possible price, so as 
to leave me a profit on the transaction—it being understood that I was not to trouble 
him further about the debt, but to risk — able to realize the mortgage. I 
obtained particulars of the quantity of coal which the Salford Corporation required, 
and then wrote Mr. Smethurst asking him to meet me at the gas-works, and request- 
ing him not to tender direct, but to let it go through me. He called upon me 
accordingly; and it was then arranged what his price to me should be, and what 
quantity of fuel he could offer—leaving me to tender at what I thought proper. I 
then —_ in a tender in the name of Hough and Co., of Manchester, which was 
accepted. 

The arrangement I had made with Mr. Smethurst was ratified by an agreement 
in writing between his firm and myself, dated the 16th of July, 1883, which recited 
that I had bought from them 30,000 tons of coal and had resold the same to the 
Salford Corporation at an advanced geen and provided that the contract with the 
Salford Corporation was to be made between Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and Grime 
and the Corporation, and that the payments thereunder were to be made to my soli- 
citor, who was to pay 8s. per ton to Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and Grime, less 24 
= —. _ the balance to myself; and this agreement has been acted upon 
throughout. 

I ior always, and do still consider the transaction a bond fide and straightfor- 
ward one, and do not think I can be chargeable with doing anything dishonest or 
improper in connection with it. I shall be glad to produce the original agreement 
— Messrs. Smethurst, Hoyle, and Grime if the Committee should desire to 
see it. 

With this explanation, and whilst thanking the Committee for their unvarying 
kindness to me during the time I have had the honour of holding my present posi- 
tion, I feel it my duty to tender my resignation, and beg that you may be able to 
accept the same.—I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) J. G. Hawstns, Gas Engineer. 

The Committee having deliberated on the matters referred to in the pre- 
ceding letter, the following resolutions were unanimously etegeel — 
(1) ‘That the Council be recommended not to accept Mr. Hawkins’s 
resignation.” (2) ‘That Mr. Hawkins be suspended at once from his 
office of Gas Engineer and Manager of the Gas-Works of this borough, 
and that steps be immediately taken to obtain possession this [Monday | 
afternoon of all books and documents belonging to the Corporation.” 
(3) That the Council be recommended to discharge Mr. Hawkins from 
his office of Gas Engineer and Manager of the gas-works of this borough.” 
(4) “That the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, the Mayor, and Mr. Stuart be 
appointed a Sub-Committee to take charge of the works until a successor 
to Mr. Hawkins has been appointed.” The Committee subsequently 
visited the gas-works, and took charge of the books and documents. ~ 


Deputations representing the various districts of the borough waited 
pon the Mayor of Salford last Wednesday morning, for the purpose of 
presenting to him requisitions and resolutions calling upon the members 
of the Gas Committee to resign, in order that the Committee might be 
reconstructed, and asking for a public meeting to be called, and a full 
ublic inquiry instituted into the management of the Gas Department. 
he ho ied said he had no objection to calling a public meeting; but he 
— to the deputations to say whether the inquiry it was proposed to 
hold would not meet their wishes in the matter. After the subject was 
discussed in the Council, they could tell him whether or not what was 











decided to be done was satisfactory to them. Several members of the 
deputation said they thought an gaye 4 the Town Council, includip 
the Gas Committee, might decide to take could not be satisfactory = 
the feeling of the public was that the conduct of the Gas Committee itself 
required investigation. Eventually, however, the Mayor's suggestion was 
acquiesced in. 


MEETING OF THE SAaLForD Town Covuncrn. 


At the Quarterly Meeting of the Salford Town Council held last 
Wednesday—the Mayor (Alderman Farmer) in the chair—the affairs of 
the Gas Department, which have lately come into such unusual pro- 
minence, gave rise to a lengthy discussion. There was a full attendance 
of members; and a large number of ratepayers were present. 

The Town CLERK (Mr. J. Graves) opened the proceedings by reading the 
following notice of motion in the name of Mr. F. S. Phillips :—“ That the 
capital expended upon the gas-works is excessive in amount, and entails an 
enormous annual charge upon the funds; and that a ei be prepared 
under the direction of the Gas Committee, and presented to the Council, 
showing in detail how and at what dates the said capital had been sunk, 
and also showing what, if any, practicable means can be adopted by the 
Councilin reduction thereof. Further, that the working expenses are con. 
siderably too high; and that the Gas Committee be directed to take steps 
reduce the same with a view to a corresponding reduction in the price 
of gas.” 

Alderman WaLMsLey suggested whether, in view of the light which had 
been thrown upon certain matters connected with the gas undertaking, it 
was advisable to propose the resolution in this form, as one could, he 
said, be drafted to the effect that a Special Committee should be formed, 
consisting of members of the Council who are not members of the Gas 
Committee, to consider the whole of the circumstances connected with 
what had lately transpired—all books and documents being open to the 
Committee, who should be empowered to call what evidence they might 
require. 

Mr. Putuuirs considered the best plan would be for the Council to allow 
him to make his statement. He then moved the resolution. Dealing first 
with the amount of capital expended on the gas-works, he contended that, 
as compared with other corporations, it was one-third too much, and con- 
sequently the interest paid was one-third more than it ought to be. Con. 
siderable dissatisfaction had been expressed on this matter in the past; 
but he had not been able to discover that any explanation had been given, 
or how, when, and why the capital was so excessive. It was for an inquiry 
that he now asked, and for the presentation of a report showing in detail what 
amounts had been — He passed on to show that the working expenses 
at Salford were too high. As compared with Salford, Oldham was }} the 
size, Manchester 34 times, Birmingham 4} times, Sheffield 13 times, and 
Leicester practically the same size. Salaries at Salford amounted to £780; 
Oldham, £1215; Manchester, £1652; Birmingham, £3111; Sheffield, £2108; 
Leicester, £1534. The — paid in Salford amounted to £13,514; in 
Oldham to £9662; in Manchester to £32,550; in Birmingham to £33,357; 
in Sheffield to £16,178; and in Leicester to £8822. The cost of distribu- 
tion, putting it all together, was: Salford, £2216; Oldham, £1687; Man- 
chester, £11,638; Birmingham, £11,739; Sheffield, £2085 ; Leicester, £224], 
Management, as separate from salaries, cost in Salford £1644; in Oldham, 
£650; in Manchester, £625; in Birmingham, £2702; in Sheffield, £2687 ; 
in Leicester, £691. These figures showed that the total amount paid at 
Salford for salaries, wages, distribution, and management amounted to 
£18,174. If these were paid on the scales adopted by other towns, this 
amount should be in Salford, as compared with Oldham, £14,230; Manches- 
ter, £13,272; Birmingham, £11,980; Sheffield, £13,176 ; Leicester, £13,150. 
These figures showed that the salaries they were paying were in excess. 
Taking the whole of the production of gas in Salford, and calling it 100 per 
cent., they sold 90 per cent. and a minute fraction ; Oldham sold 93 per cent. ; 
Manchester, upwards of 92 percent. ; Sheffield, more than 92 per cent. ; and 
Leicester, under somewhat exceptional circumstances, 96 per cent. In 
Salford over 8 = cent. of the gas was lost in leakage; in Oldham, 6} per 
cent.; in Manchester, 7 percent. ; in Birmingham, 64 per cent. ; in Sheffield, 
a little under 64 per cent.; and in Leicester, 24 per cent. Comparing the 
price of gas in Salford with other towns, he contended that it ought to be 
9s. 10d., and not 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. So far as his investigations 
had gone, he found that, whereas in 1885 the amount of money spent on coal 
and cannel was about £50,000, and the sum received for gas sold was 
£114,000, the amount spent on coal and cannel in 1886 was £45,796, and yet 
the amount received for the gas sold was £118,000. Another point which 
required attention was the fact that from the sale of coke £2295 more was 
obtained in 1886 than in 1885. He had a suspicion that the coal used had 
not been of the proper quality; and this also required looking into. He 
thought he had given the Council evidence to show that there was some- 
thing to investigate in this question. He contended that the Gas Com- 
mittee had failed in their duty in not having an inquiry in 1877, and in not 
establishing, as was the case in Manchester and other places, a special 
audit for the trading transactions of the Council. However, he pointed 
not only to what was past, but to something present. If there had been no 
changes on the Gas Committee, he demanded that there should be a 
change. The heads of the Committee must be changed—the older members 
retiring and giving place to new men, in order that there might be a 
thorough rearrangement of the work that was being carried on ; and he 
therefore asked, not only that the inquiry should take place as his reso- 
lution specified, but that there should be a thorough change in the Gas 
Committee. 

Mr. E. Hewrrt, in seconding the motion, said he did not impute lack of 
energy to every member of the Gas Committee, for he knew well enough 
that some of them had struggled hard to improve matters. Year after 
year charges’ were made against the Committee, the Engineer, and the 
management generally ; but little notice was taken of them, and they were 
quietly et over. Members, finding themselves in a hopeless minority 
year after year, retired from the Committee, and transfe their energies 
to some other department of the Corporation. Now the time had come 
when they could demand the reconstitution of the Committee, and could 
place on it men who would do their duty to the ratepayers generally. 

The Town CiERK next read two motions of which notice had been 
given by Mr. Mandley and Mr. Goodwin. ‘That of the first-named 

entleman related to the action taken by the Mayor in reference to 
Mir. Hunter, and was in the following terms:—‘ That the action of 
the Mayor in suspending the Gas Engineer, Mr. Samuel Hunter, and 
in prohibiting him and every person acting for him from entering any 
office, building, or premises belonging to the Corporation, under any pre- 
tence whatever, be approved. That every book, paper, note, and document 
whatever relating in any way to the Gas Department of the Corporation 
which shall not be absolutely required for present use be at once convey 
to the Salford Town Hall, and there put into a room which shall at once 
be securely locked up and the lock sealed, and that no person whomsoever 
shall have access thereto without the written authority of the Mayor. 
That a Sub-Committee, consisting of twelve members of the Council, non- 
members of the Gas Committee, be at once appointed for the purpose 0 
investigating the proceedings of the Gas Committee and the charges of 
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jbery and corruption made and which may be made against the said 
Samuel Hunter or any confederate or confederates ; and that the said Sub- 
Committee be empowered to call in any high-class professional auditor or 
firm of auditors whom they may select to examine the said books, papers, 
and documents, and to report thereon to the Council. That the said 
Samuel Hunter shall remain suspended from his official duties, and under 
the prohibition aforesaid, until the Council shall resolve otherwise.” Mr. 
win’s motion was in the following terms:—‘‘ That the Mayor be 
requested to institute a public inquiry, before a barrister or accountant of 
high standing, into the accounts, the contracts, and the proceedings of the 
Gas Committee which have formed the subject of the recent trial at law ; 
that the elective Auditors be requested to attend thereat, and be provided 
with legal assistance if necessary, and that all persons having knowledge 
of the matters in inquiry be invited to give evidence.” 

Alderman Huspanp remarked that a great deal had been said as to the 
conduct of the Gas Committee; and therefore it was necessary that some- 
thing should be said on the other side, to prevent a wrong impression 
getting abroad, and lest the public should get the idea that the Committee 
had been inexcusably at fault in its management. It would be in the 
recollection of the public that Mr. Hunter was appointed Gas Manager 

ve years since, when the gas-works were in a very bad condition. 
At that time the net profit for the year was £441; and the works them- 
selves were in a state of comparative dilapidation. In the following year 
the whole of the proceeds of the business went to pay for the necessary 
repairs. In the next year a profit was realized of £1030 16s. 10d. In 1877 
the profits amounted to £22,835 10s. 3d.; and this surely was sufficient 
reason why the Committee did not make inquiries into the conduct of the 
Manager. No firm whose profits rose in two years from practically 
nothing to £22,000 would be very solicitous about the state of its affairs. 
Ever since that date the profits had been large. The rumours that had 
been heard had never taken any specific form; and the Committee had 
constantly inquired into them at the time they were made, and they were 
withdrawn by those who madethem. The Committee did everything they 
could. During all this time there had been increasing profits made at the 
gas-works ; and the results of Mr. Hunter’s management would bear com- 

ison with the returns from any other gas undertaking. At the time 
ifr. Hunter began his management, the price of gas in Salford was 3s. 4d. 

r 1000 cubic feet; now it was 3s. 1d. The public, therefore, had no 
right to say that the Committee had been extraordinarily stupid. —- 
had been conducting a prosperous business, and had been ready at 
times to listen to any allegation that could be brought against the Manager. 
What had happened recently was another example of the readiness of the 
Committee to deal with this question. There had been a disposition on 
the part of the Committee to search into every charge that was made; 
but they could not deal with intangible things—with things that had no 
substance. 

Mr. Putturrs, in reply, said he desired an inquiry to ascertain why the 
undertaking was insolvent before Mr. Hunter was ~ ee Manager. 

The suelation was then put to the Council and carried unanimously, 
with an alteration substituting ‘“‘a Special Committee” for the words 
“Gas Committee.” 

The next matter on the agenda paper was the reading of the minutes of 
the various Committees, and other routine business. 

Mr. F. W. Roz Rycrort moved that the Standing Orders be suspended 
until the gas question, in all its phases, had been settled. 

Mr. W. G. Groves seconded the motion; and, after some discussion, it 
was carried. 

The Town CLERK then read the minutes of the General Gas Committee. 
In these reference was made to the receipt of the telegrams from Mr. 
Ellis Lever and the subsequent action of the Committee. The minutes 
also contained the letter written by the Mayor to Mr. Hunter, intimating 
to him that he must consider himself suspended, Mr. Graves further 
reported that he had taken possession of the keys of Mr. Hunter's private 
office, and that Mr. J. F. Halligan had assumed the temporary charge of the 
gas-works ; while the Borough Treasurer had been instructed not to pay 
any further sums to the Garswood Hall Colliery Company. He stated, in 
answer to questions, that he was directed to watch the case Regina v. 
Lever on behalf of the Corporation; and, carrying out his instructions, he 
attended each consultation and conference. At the same time he had felt 
. > be his duty to give Mr. Ellis Lever every facility for preparing his 

lefence. 

After some further information had been given relating to the action 
taken by the Committee with regard to Mr. Hunter, 

Alderman Watms.ey said he wished Mr. Hunter to remain suspended, 
and not dismissed. He therefore objected to a portion of the proceedings 
of the Committee. 

The Town CLERK, in reply to a question, said his view was, as he had 
stated previously to the Committee, that Mr. Hunter's resignation having 
been sent in, it was the duty of the Council either to accept it or refuse it. 
Any action taken by the Committee in this matter must, of course, be con- 
firmed or disapproved of by the Council. 

Mr. Rycrorr said if Mr. Hunter had been guilty of misconduct, as he 
undoubtedly had been, the Council could dismiss him atany moment. He 
had stated at the meeting of the General Purposes Committee, and he 
repeated it now, that he objected to the action of the Gas Committee 
(which the Council were now asked to confirm) on the ground that the 
Committee were not delegated to institute criminal prosecutions, but to 
supply gas to the public. He held that the Committee had acted illegally. 
However, he was not disposed to carry the matter to an extreme point. If 
he could take it from the Town Clerk that the cost to the Committee up to 
the time the summons was dismissed was only £25, he would let the 
matter drop, as he was not disposed to punish the Committee by asking 
them to pay this. 

The Mayor said that, in order that everything might be regular, it was 
necessary for somebody to move the adoption of the proceedings of the Gas 
Committee, 

Mr. Roper said he would do this. 

Mr. J. Suaw seconded the motion. He remarked that probably to the 
outside public it did seem hard that the Gas Committee should have insti- 
tuted criminal proceedings against Mr. Lever; but there were reasons for 
the line of conduct they adopted. 

After a short discussion, the minutes were adopted. 

r. W. H. Meakin next moved—“ That the following gentlemen be a 
Sub-Committee to carry out the resolution passed on the motion of Mr. 
Phillips, reporting thereon to the Council :—Aldermen Husband, M‘Kerrow, 
and Walmsley, Councillors Foden, Groves, Hewitt, Jackson, Mandley. 
Phillips, Roper, Rycroft, and Snape.” 

Mr. Herrtne seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

, Mr. Goopwin then proposed the resolution standing in his name ; remark- 
ing that he was in possession of information which, if the suggested 
Inquiry took place, might result in something which would astonish the 
Committee, ; 

Mr. SHaw seconded the motion. ; 

Mr. Sxare proposed the following amendment :—“ That the Committee 
ady appointed be instructed to further inquire into the accounts, con- 









tracts, and proceedings of the Gas Committee, which have formed the sub- 
ject of a recent trial at law, and report thereon to the Council as follows ;— 

irst, as to whether civil proceedings might be taken against anyone, with 
a view to recovering any of the ratepayers’ stolen money; secondly, 
whether there is sufficient evidence to warrant them in taking criminal 
proceedings for conspiring to defraud; thirdly, to make suggestions for 
the better management of the Gas Department for the future.” He 
thought if a barrister had to conduct the inquiry, it was likely to go on for 
weeks or months. It had been suggested to him that he should make the 
following addition to the amendment :—“ And the Committee, if it should 
think fit, may take the advice of Counsel;” and he pted the sugg 
tion. He urged the Council and the ratepayers to suspend their judgment, 
and endeavour to take a fair view of the whale matter. 

Alderman Huszanp seconded the amendment. 

Mr. MANDLEY, in a speech of some length, supported the amendment. 
In the course of his remarks, he stated, with regard to the Garswood Hall 
Colliery contract, that he had had the information about Smethurst, 
Hoyle, and Grime, Mr. Hawkins, and the whole lot, laid before him, and it 
was under his consideration for a month; but he could not personally 
bear the expense of having the matter investigated. He considered it was 
a neglect of duty on the part of the Mayor and of the Gas Committee not 
to have taken the thing in hand, and instituted an inquiry. 

Alderman Bowes said he intended to ~—e Mr. Snape’s amendment; 
but at the same time he did not join in the general denunciation of the 
Gas Committee, the members of which, he thought, were a fair repre- 
sentation of the business qualifications of the Council. He could not see 
any great remissness on the part of the Committee. In a large concern 
like the Salford Gas-Works, it would be wonderful indeed if some few 
imperfections did not exist. If the Committee were called upon to resign, 
it would be a es upon the whole of the Council ; it would be admitting 
to the public at large that a great portion of the members of the Council 
were incapable of carrying on the business of the borough without being 
robbed and dishonoured. This he trusted the Committee would never 
admit by resigning. 

Alderman Krrvney was of opinion that the Committee should continue 
in office ; but at the same time he thought they ought to apply themselves 
to a searching investigation, and ascertain what were the real facts of the 
case. One of the great questions before the Council was this: Could they 
make Mr. Hunter disgorge; could they bring him up for the statements to 
which he had sworn in the witness-box, and which the Council knew were 
untrue? It was stated in the Manchester papers that Mr. Hunter had 
lived at the rate of from £5000 to £6000 a year, and that his savings reached 
a total of £115,000. If Mr. Hunter’s salary were deducted from this, there 
remained a total of £105,400 which had got into the pockets of himself or 
his relations. This was no trifling question for the ratepayers of the 
borough to consider. It was the duty of the Council to prosecute Mr. 
Hunter to the utmost, so as to elicit the truth, to get at the facts that 
underlay the whole of the business. 

After some further remarks, the amendment was put and carried by 
= — to 12; and on being afterwards put as a substantive motion, it was 
adopted. 

The Council then adjourned. 





MEETING oF THE WiGan Town Covuncit, 

A Special Meeting of the Wigan Town Council was held last Friday— 
the Mayor (Alderman Park) in the chair—for the purpose of considering 
the resolutions passed by the Gas Committee at their meeting on the 
previous Monday with reference to the Gas Engineer, as given above. 

Alderman J. Smrru, Chairman of the Gas Committee, briefly moved the 
adoption of the minutes ; remarking that the circumstances in connection 
with the matter before the Council were so well known that it was un- 
necessary to take up time in referring to them. 

Alderman AcKERLEY seconded the motion. 

Mr. Percy moved, as an amendment, that the resolutions of the Gas 
Committee did not sufficiently meet the necessities of the case, and that 
in the opinion of the Council it was not desirable that a middleman, 
actively engaged in the coal trade, should be Chairman of the Committee. 
It was not sufficient for him that one official should resign, or be dis- 
charged, and another official take his place. They must have such an 
alteration in their system of administration—against the looseness of 
which he had always protested—as would render such things as were now 
complained of, if not impossible, at any rate more difficult. 

Mr. WorTHINGTON seconded the amendment. 

Alderman AcKERLEY directed attention to the fact that what the Council 
had before them was the question of the discharge of Mr. Hawkins for a 
matter entirely unconnected with the Corporation or the Gas Committee. 
After his conduct and the letter he had written, it was impossible to retain 
Mr. Hawkins in his position; but he challenged anyone to bring forward 
anything definite or specific against the Committee’s proceedings. 

Alderman J. Smrrx said the Committee had not had reason to suspect 
Mr. Hawkins of doing anything wrong. He intended on the very first 
opportunity to call a special meeting of the Committee, whom he would 
ask to investigate the whole of the circumstances connected with the gas- 
works, and go minutely into financial matters. 

Upon a division being taken, the amendment was rejected by 25 votes 
7 


to 7. 

Mr. WorTHINGTON moved as a further amendment that a Committee 
should be appointed to investigate the whole system of trading and 
management of the gas-works, with power to call officials, and to, if neces- 
sary, give indemnity to any persons against any actions-at-law in conse- 
quence of the evidence so given. Heurged the importance of a thoroughly 
independent committee conducting this investigation, and expressed the 
opinion that if they only called before them the officials, clerks, and others, 
they would open the eyes of the Council to a surprising extent. He felt 
convinced that a thorough investigation would show that they had been in 
the midst of corruption. : 

Alderman J. Smiru seconded the amendment. His desire was, he said, 
to have the whole thing investigated, and, if there was anything wrong, to 
have it exposed. 

The Committee was then nominated. ; 

Subsequently the minutes of the Gas Committee were confirmed ; and it 
was resolved that Mr. Hawkins should be discharged, and that the appoint- 
ment of his successor should be left with the Committee. 


Tue Turn oF THE TIDE. ; , 

A Manchester correspondent writes: ‘ Some letters which appeared in 
the Manchester City News of Saturday last seem to indicate that the tide 
of popular feeling, in reference to the Salford scandal, as it is the fashion 
to a | it, has reached the high-water mark, even if it has not begun to turn. 
It is perhaps too soon yet to look for the reaction which ape | follows 
any strong outburst o pular sentiment ; but the chorus of indignation 
po | passion having well-nigh spent itself, there is already evidence of a 

i ition to regard the subject, grave as it is, from a more sober, and less 
prejudiced standpoint. Two or three letters in a newspaper are not much 
in themselves; but the appearance of these just now is significant, The 
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writers of two of them are well-known local men. One Mr. Hamor Lock- 
wood, of Manchester, has a little evidence to offer, which, although of the 
negative kind, is in itself something. ‘I have,’ he says, ‘ at present a large 
contract with the [Salford Gas] Committee. My representative and my- 
self have had many interviews with Mr. Hunter in connection therewith. 
Opportunities have arisen constantly for Mr. Hunter to have hinted that 
ditheulties could be overcome, or further business entered into, by making 
an allowance or paying a commission directly or indirectly. I think it is 
my duty, when every man’s hand and voice is raised against him, to say 
that my experience is very different to the general cry. I have neither 
been asked, nor have I paid or given, directly or indirectly, any bribe, 
fee, or commission whatever to Mr. Hunter, or to any one connected with 
him.’ He goes on to condemn the course that has been adopted by 
some of the local newspapers, which ‘endeavonr to agitate public opinion 
against a man whose actions will shortly undergo a searching examin- 
ation;’ and, while pleading for a suspension of judgment, he points 
out that pending the investigation, the cry ‘down with him’ is 
scarcely becoming. The second letter is written by Mr. B. Morton, a 
Salford ratepayer, who has taken some part in local affairs. He, too, is 
anxious that reason and judgment should resume their wonted sway, and 
that the panic-mongers should, as he phrases it, ‘ take a short rest.’ His 
contention is that ‘it was evident from the beginning that the Judge was 
against Mr. Hunter because he had brought the action in the Crown 
Court instead of at Nisi Prius;’ and he is satisfied that ‘if Mr. Hunter 
had been on his trial instead of Mr. Lever, upon the evidence, a verdict of 
acquittal would have been given.’ The opinion of Mr. Morton does not 
perhaps g° for much. The evidence which satisfies him may not appeal 
so strongly to other minds; and some people may have more diffidence 
than he shows in pronouncing an opinion as to what would have happened 
had the circumstances been different. Still, the letters are worth quoting, 
not only as a proof that in this case, as in every other, there are really two 
sides to the question, but as an indication that the English spirit of fair 
play is not altogether extinguished by the whirlwind of excitement and 
the storm of passion which have swept over Salford the past few weeks.” 


BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
STaTIsTIcs oF THE Gas DEPARTMENT.—THE Exectric Licutine ProJect. 

At the Meeting of the Bradford Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman Holden) in the chair—the results of the working of the Gas 
Department in the second half of the past year were communicated to the 
Council by the Chairman of the Gas Committee, who also gave some 
information as to the project for supplying electric light in the borough. 

Alderman F’. Prrestman, when moving the adoption of the minutes of 
the Gas Committee, said that during the past year the quantity of gas con- 
sumed had been 1,260,190,000 cubic feet, as compared with 1,207,110,000 
cubic feet in 1885; being an increase of 53,080,000 cubic feet, or equal to 
4:39 per cent. The number of lamps lighted was 5646, as compared with 
5549 in the previous year. The income from the sale of gas during the 
six months ended December, 1986, had been £68,320, as against £64,809 
in the corresponding half of 1885. The residual products had yielded 
during the past half year £6312 in coke, as compared with £6115; 
£2272 in tar, as against £2567; £882 in oxide, as compared with £550; 
and £8683 in chemicals, as against £9654. The restoration fund, 
which now amounted to £25,000, had yielded £504 in interest, as 
compared with £441 in the corresponding half of 1885. With other 
items, these sums made up a total income of £89,665, as compared 
with £90,713 for the corresponding half year. On the other side of 
the account there had been expended on coal £32,156, as against £30,925 
in the second half of 1885. The amounts expended under the heads of 
purification, salaries, and wages were pretty nearly the same. On repairs 
of works and retorts the sums expended had been’£4124 and £3293, as com- 
pared with £4215 and £1745. This indicated that the works were in a 
very good state of repair. On public lamps there had been spent £2612, 
as against £2900 in the corresponding half of 1885. The bankinterest and 
commission for the last half year was only £48, as against £187. Stovesand 
cookers had cost £533, as compared with £431, which was an indication 
that more business was being done in this branch. ‘Che chemical depart- 
ment had cost £2191, as compared with £2768; bad debts had amounted 
to £252, as against £596; and income-tax had absorbed £1127, as compared 
with £928. There had been transferred to the sinking fund account 
£3482, as against £2633. The two recent loans had only been obtained 
for 30 years, instead of 100 years, so that the money had to be repaid at 
a quicker rate. The balance remaining was £11,120, as compared with 
£11,141 for the corresponding half of 1885. At the end of December, 1885, 
the Council would remember, there was an item of £4200 refunded to the 
Corporation on account of what were known as the Whitehead frauds; 
and, of course, this item did not appear on the present occasion. Adding 
the net profits at the end of June, 1886, the balance available for profit on 
the entire year was £18,314, as compared with £16,506 for 1885. Consider- 
ing the immense fall in residuals, the balance-sheet must, he thought, be 
looked upon as satisfactory. At the end of June the total capital account 
was £550,139; and there had since been added £5980, which had been 
expended mainly in the enlargement of gasholders, in order that there 
might be no lack of storeage room. There had been borrowed by loans 
repayable from the sinking fund £64,470; by ordinary loans, £246,853; 
and by debenture stock, £273,813—making a total of £585,136, of which 
amount the balance still available for use was £29,016. He concluded by 
moving the adoption of the minutes. 

Mr. D. Barker seconded the motion. 

Mr. Losey said he should be glad if the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee could see his way to make some statement as to the position of the 
arrangements for supplying electric light. 

Mr. R. Pratt reminded Alderman Priestman that he had announced his 
intention of making some statement at that meeting with reference to the 
reduction of the price of gas; and he hoped he would do so. 

Alderman PRIEsTMAN, in reply to Mr. Pratt, promised to bring the ques- 
tion before the Gas Committee at its next meeting, and probably some pro- 
position would come before the Council in March. In reference to the 
subject mentioned by Mr. Lobley, a circular had been sent out in some- 
what ambiguous terms to people having establishments within a quarter of 
a mile of the Exchange. Replies had been received from 400; and 100 of 
them were in the affirmative. Many others were waiting to know the cost 
of the light before giving an answer. There was evidently a demand for 
the electric light; but whether the demand was likely to be permanent, 
it was impossible to say. The Gas Committee had had interviews with 
several of the most eminent electricians in the country, and a consider- 
able amount of information had been collected. It would obviously be 
rash to precipitate the matter; and the Committee desired to have all the 
information possible before aving the subject before the Council. 

The minutes were then adopted. 








PaRLIAMENTARY OpsTRUCTION.—Dr. Tanner, member for Mid-Cork, has 

notified his intention of opposing the second reading of the Water Com- 
nies’ (Regulation of Powers) Bill and the Metropolis Management Acts 
mendment Bill. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprinsureH, Saturday, 

But for the miners’ agitation, there is little doing at present in any 
matter that concerns gas; but this question must be causing gas managers 
no little anxiety. The men have hitherto been generally successful in 
their demands, which have, however, been by no means unreasonable, 
Indeed it has been matter of wonder to me why the masters should have 
opposed a demand of 6d. or, as in some cases, ls. per day of advance, 
The price of coals for domestic purposes has been increased in some caseg 
by 1s. per ton; and the circumstance that the miners will only profit in 
this sum to the extent of about 3d. rather strengthens the conviction [ 
have had all along that the masters were not averse to the men’s dissatis. 
faction, because it has enabled them to get better prices. I feel convinced 
that if the men get a small advance, they will be satisfied ; that therefore 
prices are not likely to rise, except to an infinitesimal extent; and that, 
unless some outside cause disturb it, the market is more likely to return 
to a quiescent state than to continue agitated. 

The Edinburgh Gas Bill having passed the Parliamentary Examiner, 
the belligerent parties are preparing for the fight on the merits which 
appears to be inevitable. A line of action has been adopted by the Edin- 
burgh Corporation ; but, for obvious reasons, they prefer to keep it in their 
own hands. Whatever the details of their scheme may be, there need be 
no dubiety that its general principle is that the gas undertaking should 
become the property of the ratepayers. A motion to this effect, and asking 

wers to deal with it, is to be before the Town Council on Tuesday next. 

n the same week also, the Gas Company meet to consider the Bill; so 
that both sides of the case should, so far, be heard. - There is a complica- 
tion in the matter of taking over the gas-works, in respect that the Edin. 
burgh and Leith Company have statutory powers to supply gas in Edin- 
burgh, and the works of that Company must therefore be also acquired. 
This step will, in turn, drag in the Leith Town Council; so that the 
management will, of necessity, be a joint one. A local precedent 
exists for such a course in the management of the water supply, 
which is common to the two places and Portobello, and is managed 
by a Joint Board. There will be no difficulty on this score; but it 
will be necessary to obtain the consent of the ratepayers of Leith to the 
scheme of the Edinburgh Town Council before Parliament can be 
approached. Reasoning from the success which has attended the water 
scheme, it is considered probable that Leith will acquiesce in the proposal 
to acquire the works. It is there, however, that, I feel persuaded, the 
chief element of danger to the Town Council scheme at present lies; 
because, if anything were to occur which would have the effect of making 
Leith fly off, the scheme would be wrecked. Therein there lies a great 
temptation to the Gas Company to make Leith the battle-ground, by 
appealing to its ratepayers. It therefore behoves the Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion, if it wishes to succeed in its scheme, to come to an arrangement with 
Leith quickly, as to united action on the question. These remarks assume 
that the controversy will be, not over the present Bill of the Gas Com- 
pany, but over a subsequent Bill by which the Corporation will acquire 
the gas-works, jointly with Leith, and perhaps Portobello. So far as can 
be foreseen, this is likely to be the case. Whatever the fate of the present 
Bill may be, its passage will be strenuously opposed, in order, if possible, 
to prevent the proposed extension of the Company’s capital. 
very satisfactory report as to the use of gas-stoves in Aberdeen, the 
result of an exhibition held in that city in April last, was laid the other 
day before the Gas Committee. Up to the 31st of December last, it was 
stated, 246 stoves had been sold, and 378 hired; making a total of 624 at 
present in use. For the year ending at Martinmas last, the stove-rental 
received amounted to £112 14s. 3d.; and the good effect of the exhibition 
is shown by the fact that during the first half of the year, the rental was 
only £47 18s., whereas in the second half it amounted to £74 i6s. 3d. 

The Brechin Gas Company pays a dividend at the rate of 35s. per £10 
share. On Tuesday last 15 shares of the Company were exposed for sale; 
ten being disposed of at £28 5s., and the remaining five at £28 12s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Gaslight Company’s shares, which rose from £47 to £63 
on the publication of the financial proposals of the Company’s Bill, have 
fallen to £58 15s. 

The Edinburgh Water Trust held a meeting on Thursday, under the 
nae we of Provost Henderson, of Leith. The tender of Messrs. R. 

aclaren and Co., of Eglinton Foundry, Glasgow, was accepted for the 
supply of the pipes necessary for carrying out a scheme of re-distribution 
agreed upon some timeago. The contract price is £2656. Mortgages to the 
amount of £70,000, bearing interest at 34 per cent., fall due at Whitsunday 
next. Of this sum, it was reported, about £28,000 has been offered for 
renewal at the old rate. The Clerk was instructed to renew the whole 
amount on the best terms obtainable. 

The prettily situated town of Dalkeith has for some time been suffering 
from a diminishing supply of water; a bore at Whitespring, on the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s property, having decreased its supply from 33,000 to 18,000 
gallons per day. On Jan. 13 a second boring was commenced, the im- 
pression being that the diminution in the supply was caused, not by the 
absence of water, but by an obstruction in the bore—the result of a portion 
of a pipe having been left in it. The new bore reached a depth of 256 feet 
on the afternoon of Saturday last, when the outflow was measured and 
was found to yield the very satisfactory result of 95,000 gallons per day. 
Mr. Gardner, of Bathgate, who is carrying out the work, is anxious to con- 
tinue the boring operations for 15 fathoms more ; his expectation being that 
he would not only get an increased supply, but that he would be able to 
tell what effect a dry summer would have upon it. Even with this new 
supply, the Commissioners will only be able to provide about 24 gallons 
- head daily ; and whatever else may be required, will, as heretofore, 

e made up by drawing from the Edinburgh water-mains. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

The consumption of gas in Glasgow and its suburbs continues to advance 
on a very considerable scale; and if there were not such a depression in 
the leading local industries, the increase would no doubt be still more 
marked. During last month the make of gas at the three stations belonging 
to the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners amounted to 367,156,000 
cubic feet, as compared with 339,174,000 feet in the corresponding month 
of last year. There was thus an increase of 27,982,000 cubic feet for the 
month; or about 8°25 per cent. At the works of the Partick, Hillhead, 
and Maryhill Gas Company, there was also a very large monthly make of 
gas; amounting to 3,892,000 cubic feet in excess of that of the same month 
last year. Such returns are highly satisfactory. 

On the 27th ult. it was reported to the Glasgow Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee that up to the previous day there had been received during the 
present financial year (beginning on June 1, 1886), in the shape of gas- 
rental, the sum of £122,216 9s. 9d., as compared with £126,624 4s. 1d. 
during the corresponding period of 1885-6—being a decrease of £4417 14s. 4d. - 
Of course it must be remembered that the Glasgow gas is being sold this 
year at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. There is also a falling off in the receipts 
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for residual products. Up 
source was 





to the 12th ult. the year’s income from this 


£31,321 7s. 1d., whereas at the same time last year the amount 


received from the same source was £32,059 7s. 6d.; 80 that this year’s 


ret! 


urns show a decrease of £738 Os. 5d. Bd 
The disposal of the residual coke made at the Glasgow Gas-Works is still 


a vexed question. Messrs. Dixon and Co., Limited, of the Govan and 
Calder Iron-Works, who have long been using the material from the 
Tradeston and Dalmarnock works in their blast-furnaces, are desirous of 
terminating their existing contract; but they have lately been informed 
that it must be adhered to. On the other hand, another firm of iron- 


masters—Messrs. Merry an 
from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of 
resent year; and the price 


d Cuninghame—have recently offered to take 
coke from the Dawsholm station during the 
which they offer is 2s. 2d. per ton, on condi- 


tion that the water in the coke does not exceed 8 or 9 per cent. When 
the matter was under the consideration of the Sub-Committee on Works 
towards the end of last month, it was agreed to accept the offer, providing 
that the condition as to the contained water was departed from. 

Extensive preparations are being made for holding on a large scale an 


International Exhibition in 


this city next year; and at a recent meeting 


of the Corporation Gas Committee, a letter from the Secretary of the Exhi- 
bition was read, asking that certain facilities should be given by the Cor- 
poration, with respect to the supply of gas, in carrying out the undertaking. 


The matter had already be 


en under the consideration of the Sub-Com- 


mittee on Finance; and a resolution had been arrived at recommending 
that a supply of gas should be given, free of charge, for use in connection 
with all “gas exhibits”—it being understood that the Engineer of the 


Gas Trust will have the pow 
thisterm. For all other pa 
recommend that the supp 


y of 
These recommendations have 


er of determining what is to be included within 
rposes, the Sub-Committee further resolved to 
be charged for at the price then current. 
n approved of both by the Committee and 


by the Gas Trust as a whole. 
The Wishaw Burgh Commission held a special meeting on Thursday 


night as the Gas Commiss 


report from the Gas Committee re 


Gas Manager, now vacant. 


ioners, when they had under consideration a 
rding the applications for the office of 
Out of 64 applicants, a short leet of four had 


been made by the Committee—viz., Mr. J. Macnair, of Renfrew; Mr. D. B. 
Mackenzie, of Maryhill; Mr. J. Scott, of the Tradeston Gas-Works ; and 


Mr. R. Smith, of Helensb 


urgh. It was remitted to the Committee to 


visit the works where the several candidates are employed, to make 
inquiries regarding them, and to report to a subsequent meeting of the 


Commissioners. 


At a meeting of the Clydebank Police Commissioners on Thursday 
night, the aa of the street lighting within the burgh was again 


under consideration. It wa: 
within the burgh; and it 
arrange with the Old Kirk 


s eventually agreed to take over all the lamps 
was remitted to the Lighting Committee to 
patrick Gas Company and with the Glasgow 


Gas Commissioners for the future lighting of the two portions of the 


burgh which they res 
The recent upwar 


given place to some heavy “‘ bearish” movements. 


tively supply with gas. 
“boom” in the Glasgow pig-iron market has now 


Yesterday the quota- 


tions for Scotch warrants was as low as 43s. 103d. cash—the lowest since 
last December, and showing a drop of 5d. per ton over the week. 
Much anxiety exists in regard to the coal trade of Lanarkshire and the 


adjoining counties, owing to the disgraceful riots which have taken 


during the week in several 


lace 
mining districts, and to the apparent deter- 


mination of many of the coal masters to withhold the advance of wages 


asked for, notwithstanding 
creased during the past two 


the fact that prices have very materially in- 
or three weeks. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Feb, 12. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—A very large business has been done since last 
week, principally in spot and February deliveries ; and as a natural conse- 


quence, prices have advanced considerably. 
day are £12 f.o.b. Hull, and £11 15s. and £11 17s. 6d. f.o.b. 


Prices generally quoted to- 
eith and 


Liverpool ; and as there is not much offering, it may be taken for granted 
that these rates will be fully maintained. Large inquiries have come in 
from Belgium and France, and Germany also shows more activity; and 
the demand will no doubt be accentuated when the present spell of culd 


weather has passed away. 
trade within narrow limits. 


The following was the position on Jan. 31:— 
1885. 


Stocks, United Kingdom . 


o. Continent . . 


Afloat . . . « 


Visible supply 


Tar Products.—The im 


The latter circumstance is keeping the home 
There is a firm market in nitrate of soda. 














1886, 1887. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

+ 84,000 os 43,000 27,000 
+ 130,000 ee 129,000 63,000 
164,000 oe 172,000 oe 90,000 

+ 172,000 188,000 oo 193,000 
336,000 ee 310,000 ee 283,000 


Lonpon, Feb. 12. 
provement noted last week still continues. 


Benzol, which has been flat for so long a period, is in brisk demand, at 


increasing rates. 


The same remark also applies to carbolic acid. The 


great reduction in the stocks of anthracene has made it very firm at an 
improving value. Prices may be taken as follows :—Tar, 5s. to 8s. per ton, 


according to position. 
cent., ls. 1ld. per gallon. 


1s. ld. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. 


Benzol, 90 per cent., 2s. 2d. per gallon; 50 per 


Toluol, 1s. 9d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
Creosote, 1d. per gallon. 


Pitch, 11s. to 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. 6d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 


1s. per gallon. 
quality, 74d. per unit; “B” 
Ammonia 


Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” 


quality, 5d. per unit. 


voducts.—Sulphate has again had a turn for the better, and 


has rapidly increased in value during the week. After touching £11 5s., 
it is being held to-day for £12; and still higher values will obtain as the 
month advances. Present prices: Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, 
with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Sulphate of ammonia, £11 17s. 6d. 


to £12 2s. 6d. per ton. Liquor ammonia, 


. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, 


brown, £19 per ton ; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. 


Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





THe LEAMINGTON CoRPORATION AND THE Gas Company.—Telegraphing 
late last night, our Leamington Correspondent said: “ At the meeting of 
the Leamington Town Council to-night, a letter was read from the Lea- 
mington Gas Company, withdrawing their offer to reduce the price of gas 


2d. per 1000 cubic feet for two years, in order to settle amicably 
ration. Mr. Fell moved, and Mr. Bright seconded, 


litigation with the Co 


€ pendin 


a resolution directing the Clerk to obtain the best assistance to prosecute 
the proceedings before the Warwickshire Quarter Sessions. They argued 
that after the decision in the Hanley case [reported elsewhere] success 


was certain. Alderman Muddeman and other speakers contend 
e different. Mr. Fell’s proposition was, however, adopted 
after considerable discussion.” 


cases were ve 


that the 





Deatu or Mr. J. W. Learner, C.E.—The death has been recently 
announced of Mr. J. W. Leather, C.E., who was identified with the early 
schemes for the supply of water to Bradford and other important engi- 

orth. He was in his 77th year. 

Dowson Economic Gas anp Power Company, Liurrep.—This Company 
was registered on the 3rd inst., with a capital of £30,000, in £10 shares, to 
acquire letters patent No. 2859, of June 30, 1881, and No. 3406 of July 10 
1883, granted to Mr. J. Emerson Dowson, C.E., of 3, Great Queen Street, 


neering works in the 


for improvements in the manufacture and treatment of gas. 


REDUCTION IN THE Price or Gas aT Repuitu.—The Directors of the 
Redhill Gas Company, in their annual report to be presented to the share- 
holders at the general meeting next Friday, announce that they have 
decided to reduce the price of gas from 4s. to 3s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
the parish of Reigate, and from 4s. 6d. to 4s, 4d. in the outlying districts ; 


the reduction to take effect from Lady-day next. 


Tue Proposep Purcwase or Tewkespury Gas-Works By THE LocaL 
Boarp.—At the meeting of the Tewkesbury Local Board yesterday week 
a Committee which has been conducting some negotiations with the 
Tewkesbury Gas Company, with a view to the acquisition of their under- 
yers, reported that the Company were willing to 
The question was again referred to the 


taking by the rate 
accept the sum of 
Committee. 


Soutu STAFFORDSHIRE WaTER Company.—The report of the Directors of 
this Company for the half year ending Dec. 31 last, to be submitted to the 
proprietors at the general meeting to 
there was a slight increase in the water-rental in the second half of last 
year, as compared with the corresponding period of 1885—£32,796 against 
£32,568. The amount available for division (including the balance brought 
forward) is £13,330, and the Directors recommend the declaration of a 
dividend for the half year on the ordinary stock at the rate of 5 per cent, 


per annum, less income-tax. The amount of the dividend being £11,820. 


18,750 for it. 


there will remain £1510 to the credit of the current half year. 


OpposiITION TO THE LiveRPooL WaTER Briit.—A special meeting of the 
members of the Shrewsbury Town Council was held on Monday last week 
to consider the Liverpool Water Bill. 
explained the provisions of the Bill, more especially in regari) to the 
supply, by the Corporation of Liverpool, of compensation water in dry 
seasons, which they undertook to do in their previous Act, and their 
The 


A report was 


liabilities in regard to which they seek in their present Bill to alter. 


Town Clerk stated that since the report was issued he had received a copy 
of a resolution which was passed at a meeting of the Severn Board of 
Conservators, to the effect that any such interference as that proposed 
with the previous Bill ought to be vigorously opposed. 
of Worcester had passed a very similar resolution. 

received a communication, from which it did not seem unlikely that the 
Corporation of Liverpool would withdraw the fifth clause of their Bill, 
which was the clause now objected to. They had, however, no guarantee 
that this would be done, and the Council must take the proper steps if they 
meant to protect themselves. A draft copy of a petition to Parliament 
against the clause was approved of by the Council, and the copy ordered 


to be forwarded by the Town Clerk. 





held on the 26th inst., states that 


presented, which 


The Corporation 
Since that he had 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 292.) 
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WATER COMPANIES, 























ce 
ey s Paid | oy | or | Yield 
388 NAME. per | Sones Fall = 
as We. ment. 
Ro |amtasese Dublin ine’. -| x0 1g5—soy! .. f & % 
ce & Du ne 1g - 6 23 5 
| 10° |Bahia, Limited... . | 90 st-ael -. bb 6 6 
74 |Bombay, Limited . . . -| 6| 63—73!../5 3 6 
11; |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 j2u8—934 + 4/417 0 
Bt 0. ow. . « « «| 100 167—172 .. |4 15 11 
.. 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41-48 .. (418 0 
| He [Baltics as” mised 20 | 48-45 500 
6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited) 10 {18}—1ad -429 
.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20| 27-28 ,..|5 0 0 
134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 263—268, .. |5 0 9 
1 Do, New do. ._ ./| 100 '205—210 .. |5 0 0 
7 a Do. 43 p.c. Deb. do.| 100 |120—123 813 2 
.| 11 |Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 38—40 510 0 
ll Do. New ’'69&'72| 14 /264—274 -. |5 11 11 
8 Do. 7p.c. Pref. | 20| 82-84 .. |a14 1 
.| 10 |Crystal Palace District , 100 |197—202 .. |419 0 
7 Do. p.c. 100 |188—143, .. |4 17 10 
6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.| 100 |124—129 .. |413 0 
.| 21 — Limited . . 10 |214—224 .. |417 9 
ll 0. New, . 74| 16-17 +. |417 4 
ll Do. do. . .| 6 |108—11/-./5 0 O 
12 |Gaslight& Coke, A,Ordinary | 100 233—237+1/5 1 8 
4 Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 92-97 .. |4 2 5 
10 Do. C,D,&B,10p.e. Pf.) 100 251-256 .. |8 18 1 
5 Do, F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |117—122 4111 
74 Do. G,74p.c. do, | 100 |182—187 .. |4 0 2 
7 Do, H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |162—165 .. |4 4 10 
10 Do, J,10 p. c. Prf.| 100 |250—255 .. |8 18 5 
Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 112—114 +1 8 lu 2 
44| Do. App.c. do, | 100 |120—193) .. |8 13 9 
Do. 6p.c.. . +| 100 |160—163 .. 813 7 
10 |Imperia] Continental . 100 |206—211'+2 }414 9 
6 |Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 | 5¢—64 | -- |412 8 
5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c,Deb.| 100 |109—111) -. |410 1 
6 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 /17—184/+2 6 9 8 
-|10 |Oriental, Limited... .| 5| ms (5 27 
8 |Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5) 74 |+-/5 6 8 
10 |Rio de Janeiro, Limited, .| 20| — | «| — 
1 i San Paslo, Limited cee - 14 = . 4 : 4 
° | etropoli | ee 
19 eee teeta ao | 100 296—241| «. 6.19 7 
13 Do. © do, | 100 255—265| .. |418 1 
| 6 Do, _ 5p.¢.Deb.Stk,| 100 129-182 .. (8 15 9 
11 |Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.) 5 10}—11/-. |5 0 0 
83 Chelsea, Ordinary. . . +| 100 —230 .. (8 16 1 
74 |East London, Ordinary . -| 100 187—192 .. |8 18 1 
9} Grand Junction . . . +| 60 115—120 .. (819 2 
(10 |Kemt . «. « «© © « ‘| 100 247—252 —243 19 4 
Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 214—219 —1 3 17 7 
7 . Tep.c.max. . .| 100 178—183,—2 4 110 
4 . &p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 118—115| .. |8 9 6 
123 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 - (812 4 
Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 112—115, .. (8 9 6 
6 |S'thwk &V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 153—157, .. [8 16 5 
. 7ap.c. do. | 100 147—152 .. 8 18 ll 
1l |West Middlesex . . . .| 100 248-253 .. 4 611 
| *Ex div 
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Tue Eex Scare Acain.—At the last meeting of the Board of Works for 
the Poplar District, Mr. S e, one of the Sanitary Officers, reported 
that his attention had been directed to the prevalence of eels in the water- 
main and — at Millwall, and he produced a specimen alleged to 
have been taken at the dead end of the main at Marsh Street, West Ferry 
Road. Upon inquiry at several houses in the locality, the Officer had been 
informed that the stoppage of service-pipes by eels was of frequent occur- 
rence; the eels being often decomposed, and the water tainted. It was 
resolved to send a copy of the report, together with the specimen eel, to 
the East London Water Company. 

Tue Coat anp Wine Dues Butt.—The members of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the representatives of the Corporation met last 
Thursday to decide upon the terms of the Bill for the renewal of the coal 
and wine dues. In the result it was decided to give Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg full powers as to the course to be adopted in regard to the Bill. The 
main principles of the measure were agreed upon; ———— it had not 
then been finally drafted. The districts outside the Metropolitan area are 
to be freed from the payment of the dues; this difficulty being overcome 
by the return to the districts in question of an amount equal to their pro- 
portion of the dues levied. It is understood to be the intention of the pro- 
motors of the Bill to accept any amendments in committee which do not 
affect the principle of the Bill; or toagree to its reference to a Select Com- 
mittee when it has been read a second time. 

ProposeD PURCHASE OF THE Newport (Mon.) WaTER-WORKS BY THE 
CorroraTion.—At the meeting of the Newport Town Council last Tuesday, 
it was decided to authorize a deputation of the Parliamentary and Im- 
provement Committee to confer with the Directors of the Newport Water 
pone nd with a view tothe provisional purchase of the undertaking. It was 
also determined, should these negotiations fall through, to proceed with the 
petition against the Bill now being Pw by the Company for an exten- 
sion of their powers. The petition declares the protection of the interests of 
Newport as being the primary consideration ; and the Corporation object 
to the extension of the Company’s mains to a district of which the popu- 
lation is only sparse. They contend that Newport constitutes the large 
proportion of the ratepaying district, and the Corporation dissent from the 
profits obtained in the town being spent in an unremunerative district. 





Tue Licutine or New York Crry.—The Commissioner of Public Works 
of New York (General John Newton) has just issued his report on the 
“Department of Public Works” for 1886. From it we learn that “there 
were more than 364 miles of gas-mains laid during the year; making a 
total of 9274 miles of gas-mains now under the streets of the city. The 
total length of streets lighted by public lamps is 464 miles. There are 
24,194 gas-lamps, 711 electric lights, and 120 naphtha-lamps now in use in 
the streets, parks, places, bridges, and docks of the city. 

Tae CockermoutH Loca Boarp AND THE GaAs Company.—According 
to a local paper, the Cockermouth Local Board and the Cockermouth Gag 
Company have come to a very sensible arrangement in regard to the 
transfer of the gas-works to the Board. It is generally believed that 
neither party was likely to obtain the Bill they were applying for in Par. 
liament ; while the expenses connected with a fight before a Committee in 
the House of Commons would have been very heavy on both sides. Before 
the bargain was made, there were people who were competent to estimate 
the conditions on which a transfer should be made to be equitable to both 
parties. These estimates gave the sum that the Company should receive 
as bonus at from £1600 to £1650. The terms now agreed upon are, we 
believe, that the Company receive £1750. 

Brompton AND CHATHAM WaTER Company.—At the half-yearly meeting 
of this Company last Wednesday, the Directors were authorized to raise 
£6000 (part of the additional — granted to the Company by their Act 
of 1868) for the purposes of the undertaking. The accounts presented 
showed that the profits made during the half year ending Dec. 31 last 
would allow of the payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum ; and this was sanctioned. A further payment, at the rate of 12s. per 
share, was also made on account of arrears of dividend. A vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Board for their successful management of the under- 
taking. The Chairman (Mr. J. Baird), in acknowledging the compliment, 
stated that although complaints were made as to the rate levied by the 
Company for water, as a matter of fact it was lower than the Company 
were authorized by their Act to charge. The Secretary (Mr. G. G. Catt) 
corroborated this statement; adding that the Company had been losing 
for several years past £1000 per annum in consequence of this concession 
to the consumers. 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
AppREss For TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 





GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e., &e. 





Gwynne & Co.’s New Cata- ~ 
logue and Testimonials on 


§ Can be made, when desired, 
on their New Patent princi- 
ple, to pass Gas without the 


slightest oscillation or varia- 
tion in pressure. No other 
Maker can do this. 
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Gas-exhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at 
the above Address, = 











=< 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 





OXIDE OF IRON. , 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Saleof Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, and are held for a long term of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wa. O’Nert1, 





Managing Director. | most Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
auges, &c., &c. 

ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call | *.* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
attention to the above t ti his week’s issue. 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, Neweare Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





IPIMMIS & CO. of STOURBRIDGE, | 
Make only the best quality of 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anp Co, 63, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 

District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


ALF* WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILiBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 





TO GAS-STOVE MANUFACTURERS, 


A Gentleman, with connection amongst 
Gas Companies, representing first-class House, 
is open to re-engagement. Ground covered past three 
years, South and West of England and South Wales, or 
would undertake Show-Room or Warehouse. 
Address G. G., 46, Prebend Street, Lonpvon, N. 





LONDON AGENCIES. _ 
GENTLEMAN, with excellent con- 








and req' 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 





CANNEL COAL, &c. . 
JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 

Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRK-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

No. 30, St. AnpREw Square, EpinspurcH, ScoTLAND, 





ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
ADVERTISER desires engagement at 
home or abroad as ASSISTANT to MANAGER. 
Well accustomed to usual routine of Gas-Works. Good 
o— Satisfactory references as to character and 
ability. 
Address No. 1478, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E,C, 





nection with Gas-Works for 16 years, and Central 
Offices in thé City of London, is open to REPRESENT 
(with existing Agencies) good Firms for the Sale of 
CAST-IRON PIPES, COAL, GAS-TUBES, FIRE- 
CLAY RETORTS, and BRICKS. 
Address F. H. W., 60, QuEEN VictrortA STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, a situation as Gas-Maker or 
STOKER. Can set and repair Retorts and other 
general work in Gas-Works. as had nine years’ 
experience. Good character. Would not object to go 
abroad. Wages moderate. 
Address B. Tuomas, 387, Collyhurst Road, Man- 


CHESTER. 
= - ~ Ww4s TED to purchase Four good 
WANTED, by a young Man, a situation PURIFIERS, about 14 feet square, with Covers, 
as FITTER, accustomed to Main and Service | Centre-Valve, and Lift Apparatus complete, in good 
Laying, Meter Index Taking, Stoves, Fires, and the | working condition. Also FOR SALE Two STATION 
usual Fitting on a Gas-Works, Good references. No | METERS, capacity 1500 and 2000 cubic feet per hour, in 
objection to going abroad. | perfect working order. ‘ . . 
dress R. S., care of Mrs, Richardson, Gosport) Apply WILLEY aNnp Co., Gas Engineering Works, 
Street, Lymington, Hants. | EXETER 


WANTED, Four Second-hand 10-feet OR SALE, Cheap — Second-hand Dry 
Square PURIFIERS, in good condition. | GAS-METERS. Makers, Messrs, W. and B, Cowan. 
Address Jas. M‘Kenziz, Wilmslow and Alderley | One 200-light, and one 150-light. 

Edge Gas Company, Wilmslow, MANCHESTER. | Apply to Baker BroTHEers, MippLEsBROUGH, 
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TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 


IPSWICH, SUFFOLK. 
ARCHES and TURNER are instructed 





to Sell by Auction, at the Crown and Anchor | MEETING of the Shareholders in this Company will 
Hotel, Ipswich, on Thursday, Feb. 24, 1887, at Four | be held at the Com 
o'clock in the Afternoon, with possession, in One Lot, | Tottenham, on Saturday, the 26th day of February inst., 
an Important FREEHOLD PROPERTY, comprising | at Three o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to receive 
the Report of the Directors, the Statement of Ac- 

counts for the Half Year ended the 8lst of December, 
1886, to declare Dividends, and to transact such other 


Land well adapted for Building Sy ey four Cottages, | Business as the Act of Parliament directs. 
e 


the modernly-built 
TAR DISTILLERY, 
with Dwelling-House and Buildings, about 8 acres of 


&c., having a good frontage on iver Orwell. 


The Plant and ——— (which will be included in | 12th inst., until after the Meeting. 
The Dividends to be declared will be payable on and T 


for several years a very lucrative business has been | after the 4th day of March next. 


the purchase) are all modern and in good order; and 
carried on at these Works by Messrs. W. B. King and 


Co. 
Further particulars, with orders to view, may be had 
of Mr. H. K. Mosexey, Solicitor, Mr. W. C. Havzs, 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT AND 
N°? TICE is hereby given that the 


TO FIRE-CLAY RETORT, &c., MAKERS. 


OES COMPANY. HE Town Commissioners for Bandon 


invite TENDERS for Fifteen RETORTS, Machine 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL | Moulded. 


The Transfer Books will be closed on Saturday, the 


By order of the Board, 
James RANDALL, Secretary. 
Offices of the Company, Willoughby Lane, 
Tottenham, Feb. 11, 1887. 





Accountant, or of the AucTiongERs, all of Ipswich. 


OR SALE—A 250- Light Wet Gas- 

’ METER (Cast-Iron Case), suitable for Station 

Meter for small Works. Nearly new. | 

Particulars obtained of, and offers made to Mr. J. H. | 
Sitcox, Gas-Works, Pemproxe Dock. 

















PURIFIERS FOR SALE. 
HE Directors of the Rugby Gas Com- 


the construction of a concrete GASHOLDE 
| 180 feet in diameter, at their Gas-Works, at Burton- 
upon-Trent, 


BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


GASHOLDER TANK. 
HE Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the Borough of Burton-upon-Trent, acting by the 





R TANK, 


E 
Gas-Works, Bandon, Co, Cork, Feb. 12, 1887. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS. 


J 
Wellington, Salop, Feb. 9, 1887. 


, i Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Retorts," to be delivered 
y’s Offices, Willoughby , | to me on or before Monday, the 28th of February, 1887, 
The lowest or any tender not il ted 





uy P 
DWARD Martin, Manager. 





HE Directors of the Wellington Salop) 


Coal and Gaslight Company are prepared to re- 


ceive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
to be produced at their Works for a period of One or 
more years from the Ist of March next. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to ees tenders should be sent on or before the 28th 
inst. 


no. C, BELTON, Manager. 


PADIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. 
Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Co il, invite TENDERS fr tent f . 
yo te GASHOLDER TANK, HE Gas Committee of the above Board 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the pur- 


chase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 


Full particulars, and copies of drawings, specifica- produced at their Gas-Works, for One year, commenc- 


pany have Two PURIFIERS FOR SALE, 12 by tions, and bills of quantities, with forms of tender, may | in 


8 by 4 feet deep, with Connections and Lifting Gear. 
Further information can be obtained from Mr. P. 
Simpson, Gas- Works, Ruesy. 





VERTICAL RETORTS. 
HIstor’s Patent, No, 12,912, a.p. Sept. 29, 1884. 
IPHE Rights of the above Patented 
System for the Economical Production of Gases, 
&c., with detailed drawings, are FOR SALE. 
Offers to be addressed to No. 1477, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, Fixer Street, E.C, 





TO GAS-METER MAKERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Huddersfield are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for a STATION GAS-METER to ~ 100,000 
cubic feet per hour. Particulars of what will be required 
eae had on application to the Manager at the Gas- 
orks. 

Sealed tenders to be sent in not later than Monday, 
the 2lst inst., addressed to Mr. John Burgess, Gas- 
Works Office, Leeds Road, Huddersfield, endorsed 
“Tender for Station Gas-Meter.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
GrorcGE B. Natper, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Huddersfield, Feb. 5, 1887. 





TO RETORT & FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


HE Corporation of Birkenhead are pre- 

pared to receive TENDERS for RETORTS, | 

FIRE-BRICKS, and FIRE-CLAY required at their | 
Gas-Works during the current year. 

Forms of tender may be obtained from Mr. T. O. 
Paterson, C.E., Gas Engineer, Gas- Works, Thomas | 
Street. | 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Retorts, | 
&c.,” to be sent in to me not later than Five o’clock in | 
the Afternoon of Friday, the 18th of February, 1887. | 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED GutL, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, Jan. 81, 1887. 





returned on receipt of a bond fide tender, with the bill of 


Municipal Offices, Burton-upon-Trent, 
| Feb. 12, 1887 


be obtained on payment of five pounds (which will be 


a sa fully priced out), on application to the Gas 
ngineer, F, L. Ramsden, Esq., Gas-Works, Burton- 


March 25, 1887. 
led tenders to be sent to the undersigned on or 


before Saturday, Feb. 26. 


J. R. Suiru, Clerk to the Board, 
Local Board Offices, Padiham, Feb. 3, 1887. 





on-Trent. 

Persons desirous of contracting are requested to make 
early application, as only a limited number of copies 
will be issued. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 


LINCOLN GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Lincoln are prepared to receive TENDERS 


Tank,” are to be delivered to me at or before Ten a.m., for the supply of STEAM TUBES and FITTINGS 


on Monday, the 28th of February inst. 
The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 


i F 
lowest or any tender, nor will they pay any ry to Mr. John C 


or charge relating to the making or delivery 
tender. 


during the present year. 


urther particulars may be obtained on application 
r, Gas Offices, Lincoln. 
Tenders must be endorsed “ Tender for Tubes, &c.,” 


and delivered to me, the undersigned, not later than the 


x T. N. WHITEHEAD, Town Clerk, 96th inst 
ne See Se eres, The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
4 lowest or any tender. 





BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


GASHOLDER. 
HE Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 


the Borough of Burton-upon-Trent, acting by the 


for the construction and erection of a THREE-LIFT 


H, K. Hess, Deputy Town Clerk, 
Gas Offices, Lincoln, Feb. 7, 1887. 


-- GORPORATION OF BURNLEY, 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 





Council, invite TENDERS from competent persons HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Burnley are prepared to receive TEN DERS for 


GASHOLDER, W7 ft. 6in. in di: te! 
by ep ited eesamnas OD: One, Two, or Three years, for the supply of 30,000 tons 


at their Gas-Works, Burton-upon-Trent. 
Full particulars and copies of drawings, specifica- 


per annum of Screened GAS COAL, and 3000 tons per 
annum of CANNEL COAL, to be delivered in such 


i ills of ntities, with form of tender, ma 
Oe Oe en neue f 4 monthly quantities as the Gas Manager of the Corpora- 


be obtained on payment of five pounds (which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond fide tender, with the bill 
of quantities fully priced out),on application to the Gas 
Engineer, F, L. Ramsden, Esq., Gas-Works, Burton- 
upon-Trent. 
Persons desirous of contracting are requested to 
make early application, as only a limited number of 
copies will be issued. 
ealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” | § 
are to be delivered to me at or before Ten a.m., on 
Monday, the 28th of February inst. 


tion may from time to time require. 


The is must be of good quality, dry, and as free 
s possible from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, and dirt; 
oi ah be delivered into the waggons of the Corpora- 


tion, at their Wharf on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
adjoining the Gas- Works. 


Any person or persons tendering may be required to 
end samples of the Coal offered at the quoted price 


before the contract is let. 


Tenders, sealed, specifying fullythe description of the 


Coals and the pits at which they are to be raised, must 


i bind th 1 to accept the 
ss See = ot ere * be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 


vill they pay any e nse 
fee a oe. oe anes @ Town Clerk’s Office, marked “ Tender for Gas Coal,” 


i aking or delivery of an 
eee 4 Y| and posted not later than Wednesday, the 23rd of 


tender. 
T. N. Warrexeap, Town Clerk, 





February, 1887. 


By order of the Committee, 
WALTER SovurTHERN, Town Clerk. 





FOURTH YEAR, Now Ready, Demy 8vo, 292 Pages. Price 5s., or 5s. 6d. post free. 
THE COMPLETE REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


OF THE VARIOUS 


OF 


FOR 1886. 


GAS MANAGERS 


FORMING A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAS INSTITUTE, WITH WHICH IT IS UNIFORM IN SIZE, 
*,* THE VOLUMES for 1883, 1884, & 1885 ARE STILL ON SALE. 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








THE 


GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK} TABLES 


Cables, Rules, and Useful Information} 


FOR 


GAS ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, 


AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN THE 


) 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS.? ennees ron vax Secoxp 


The Fourth Edition of this Standard Work is much improved } 
and enlarged. Many additional Tables are given, a considerable ) 
amount of Original Matter is introduced, and the Text is Illus. 


trated by 113 Engravings. 





By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 





Moroccco, gilt ; Price 12s., free by post. 


GAS 


Gas Values, Discounts, 
Dividends, and 


Weights and Measures, 
FOR USE IN 


GAS OFFICES. 





EDITION OF 
“ Newbigging’s 
Gas Manager’s 
Handbook.” 


Limp Cloth; 
) Price 28., free by post. 


By T 








DEVICES FOR 
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Queen Victoria. 
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HOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., 





MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 

T HE best quality of Irish Bog Ore 
shipped direct from the Donegal Estates of the 
Earl of Leitrim, Wybrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other 
proprietors, to any British or foreign port, under careful 

supervision ; and can be delivered to any Gas-Works. 

Sole Representative: A. C. FRASER 
(Late Gas Manager, Bolton), 

Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 


*,* Spent Oxide purchased or exchanged. 








THE 
THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, 6&.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME. W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventorsin the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 
Patents , Or pr ded with at any stage, 





FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 
RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 
HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 
LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 


HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 
ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 








inenshy rendering it unnecessary for persons resident THE “BERLIN” te ee is made to work a THE “MOABIT” 
the country to visit London | set of 2, 3, or 4 purifiers. SLIDE- VALVE, 
Patents procured for Foreign Countries. Cc E N T R E ae A LV Ee, Will not leak through springing. For Gas on Water. 


Information as to cost,&c., supplied gratuitouslyupon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street 
WESTMINSTER. 


D. HULETT & (0., 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTINGS. 
CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 


| 
| 
GAS GLOBES, éc.; | 
| 
| 


THE ONLY Will not pass foul Gas into Holders 
Rewiuaere Dry Centre-Vatve Whilst changing. 
IN THE MARKET. Will work all or any less number of 
purifiers at the time. 
Will allow the air to be blown out of 
clean purifiers before putting same in 
action. 








The rectangular form isspecially suited 
for purifiers fixed inline. Acknowledged 
by the first Engineers of the day as just 
what is wanted. 

Over 70 at work, and not a single & 
instance of trouble has arisen. 


Write for Pamphlet. 











STREET LAMPS & ROSTS; 
IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
PRESSURE GAUGES; 

GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 


The “Moabit” Double-Action and 
Double-Faced Slide-Valve. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS, 


F. WECK, 


95, ISLINGTON ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 




















PRICE LI3TS ON APPLICATION. i< > 





Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 48., handsomely bownd in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges. 


KING'S TREATISE on the SCIENCE & PRACTICE of the MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION of COAL GAS. 


Edited by THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst.C.E., and (the late) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.S. 
(To enable those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to have the binding of the 8rd Volume to match, sheets (price 22s.) can be had on application to the Publisher.] 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


GEORGE WALLER «& CO. 


(Formerly BURTON, SONS, & WALLER), 
GAS AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


MAKERS OF GAS PLANT FOR OVER 40 YEARS. 
WALLERS PATENT FOUR’ AND THREE BLADE GAS EXHAUSTERS. Over 100 in use. 


The only system by which Exhausters can be altered to pass 30 to 50 per cent. increase 
with same Driving Gear. 


WALLER'’S IMP ROVED BEALE EXHAUSTER. In use at over 300 Works during 20 years. 
WALLER’S PATENT COMPENSATING GOVERNOR for Steam Throttle-Valves. The only one that 


Regulates the Speed of Engine with Varying Make of Gas. Nearly 200 in use. 27 at Beckton. 


WALLER & BOX’S PATENT PHG@NIX WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


no Back Pressure; most Efficient; Low Cost. 


WALLER’'S PATENT QUICK-OPENING GAS-VALVE. Perfectly Tight; Opens with Half Turn of 


Handle. Occupies less space than any Valve. Price from 10s. 6d. per inch. 


WALLER’'S PATENT RETORT-VALVE as “Dip” or “ Anti-Dip.” Works well with High Heats; Never 


Sticks; Simple in Action. Has stood three Seasons’ hard use with Generative Furnaces. 


W ALLER’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC-MAIN VALVES, with Index to show “Seal at the Dip-Pipes.” 
WALLERS IMPROVED SELF-ACTING BYE-PASS VALVE, with Relieving Lever and Lid. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, PURIFIERS, AND LIFTING GEAR. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS (WiTH MANN’S OR OTHER DISTRIBUTORS), 


ROOFS, GIRDERS, TANKS, COAL-LIFTING MACHINERY, RETORT-HOUSE FITTINGS, TOOLS, AND GAS-WORKS SUNDRIES. 


SEE PREVIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PRICES AND ILLUSTRATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E.; and STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN COMPANY'S MEETING, AND 
THE PRICE OF GAS IN LONDON. 


Ir is not easy to find language for the correct description of 
the proceedings at the South Metropolitan Gas Company's 
meeting on Wednesday last, and for the expression of the 





feeling that now undoubtedly exists as to the probable effect 
thereof upon Metropolitan gas affairs in general. It is very 
desirable that there should not be any exaggeration of actual 
facts, or of their possible consequences ; but at the same time 
it is necessary that the signs of the times, when they appear, 
should not be misunderstood. On the face of it, the declara- 
tion on the part of the Chairman of the South Metropolitan 
Company of a reduction in the price of gas by 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet is not specially startling. The Company 
have repeatedly done the same kind of thing, only to a 
greater extent, and have found their profit in so doing. 
There was every reason to believe that the Directors remain 
as convinced as ever of the advantages that must accrue to 
the Company by selling gas as cheaply as possible ; and it is 
undeniable that the Company have had a very good year 
indeed. The revenue has quite recovered the drop of £40,000 
consequent upon the reduction of the price from 2s. 8d. to 
2s. 6d. at the beginning of the past year ; and the profit has 
advanced a long way in the same direction. When this last 
reduction was determined upon by the Board, they had 
very slight hopes of seeing their money back again within 
a year or two; and the elasticity of the rental under the 
stimulus of a half-crown price has been as great a surprise 
to them as to anyone. Taking everything into consideration, 
therefore, the Company are now in as good a position for 
reducing the price of their gas as they were at the close of 
1885. We might even go further, and say that the same 
motives which governed them then would with equal force 
impel them to repeat their action now, or else to accept the 
alternative of turning their backs upon their principles. For, 
as we understand their declarations, it is the policy of the 
South Metropolitan—as it is, fortunately, of many other Com- 
panies—to anticipate their ability to reduce prices, rather 
than wait for the realization of the surplus revenue which 
shows that the price might have been lowered six months or 
a year earlier. Reductions are always good; but they are 
greatly more effective with the public when they are made 
promptly, as the result of estimates in advance, than when 
they appear as though forced upon a Company by the con- 
templation of accounts which go to show that for a con- 
siderable time a higher price has been charged for gas than 
was warranted under the circumstances. 

Thus a year ago the South Metropolitan Directors, without 
any justification from the actual accounts of the concern over 
which they preside, and in face of that falling market for 
residuals which has frightened nearly out of their wits many 
of the Gas Committees of Corporations throughout the king- 
dom, deliberately took 2d. per 1000 cubic feet off the price of 
gas by way of experiment. They wanted to see what would 
be the effect upon their district. Not only so; but there was 
also another motive, which was talked of freely enough at the 
time. They were rather desirous than otherwise of making 
use of the large reserve fund of the Company as an aid in the 
process of reducing the price ; thereby showing to all whom 
it might concern that these accumulated funds belong to the 
shareholders—it might be said, to the consumers and share- 
holders together, for if they assist in reductions of price and 
in keeping prices low when they would otherwise be raised, 
the consumers necessarily participate in the benefit. Suppose, 
for example, there were looming in the distance a question of 
the acquisition by a local authority of a Company with a large 
reserve fund, it would be competent for the Directors of such 
a Company to drop the price of gas to an extent that would 
entail the absorption of the whole of the reserve. Short of 
such a drastic measure as this, it is open for the Directors of 
any Company to hold that an occasional dip into the reserve, 
when it may be reasonably regarded as large—always, be it 
remembered, to facilitate reductions of price—is good policy. 
This being the view of the Directors of the South Metropolitan 
Company, it is clear that as the unexpected success of their 
experiment on last year’s rental prevented the fulfilment of 
the latter part of their plan, in which the reserve fund was 
to have come into play, they had no other course open than 
to repeat the proceeding this year. And the fact that the 
announced reduction is only 1d. instead of 2d. per 1000 
feet goes to show that, with all their enterprise, the Board 
recognize that their scope is becoming shorter, and that 
they are yet inclined to observe a degree of caution in their 
boldness. 

And here it may be advisable to bestow some attention 
upon the legal question involved in the possible application 
of a Gas Company's reserve fund to the maintenance of a 
dividend in excess of the former maximum rates of 10 and 
7 per cent. The question was raised by Mr. Grover at the 
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recent Chartered meeting; and the Governor (Colonel 
Makins, M.P.), in response, said that while the applicability 
of the invested reserve to make good the old maximum divi- 
dends is unquestionable, there is a doubt as to whether it 
would be equally available for the higher dividends payable 
under the terms of the sliding scale. Ina matter of this 
kind, which has never been argued in the Courts, no indivi- 
dual expression of opinion is worth much; because Acts of 
Parliament have an extraordinary tendency to break down 
in their phraseology just when strength and clearness are 
most needed. From a perusal of the model clause relating to 
the reserve fund which is adopted by all sliding-scale Com- 
panies, including The Gaslight and Coke and South Metropo- 
litan, it appears that this fund is “ applicable to the payment 
“of dividend in any year in which the clear profits of the 
‘‘Company shall be insufficient to enable the Company in 
“such year to pay the standard rate of dividend on the 
‘ordinary share capital or stock of the Company.” Then 
arises the question, What is the meaning of the word 
“standard” as applied to dividend in this clause? Is it 
the old “‘ standard” of 10 and 7 per cent., or what? For 
the answer to this query we must turn to the clause 
describing the operation of the sliding scale, wherein it will 
be found stated that ‘‘ the standard rate of dividend shall be 
‘* reduced or increased ”"—thereby implying that the standard 
is a moveable one; so that the legal rate of dividend under 
the sliding scale for any period is the standard rate for the 
time being. It must be confessed that the use of this word 
in such a sense is misleading. In the Commercial Gas Act, 
1875—the prototype in many respects of such Acts—it is 
clearly laid down that the reserve fund is applicable for the 
maintenance of ‘the rates of dividend respectively autho- 
‘‘rized” by the Act. The substitution of the word “ autho- 
‘‘rized’’ here for the word “standard,” which is commonly 
used in a different sense, is much better drafting than the 
later practice, supposing the latter to mean the same thing. 
He would be a bold man, however, who would declare that, on 
due provocation, the ingenuity of lawyers could not make a 
great puzzle out of this slovenliness in expression. 

To return to the doings of the South Metropolitan Directors, 
it would be futile to deny that, although they can bring for- 
ward such proof as we have been engaged in discussing to 
show that their present action is spontaneous, their announce- 
ment of a reduction in price at this juncture is capable of 
being differently regarded. It is not their fault that the first 
reflection in the mind of an observer of Metropolitan gas 
affairs, after such a declaration, refers to the effect of the pro- 
ceeding upon another Company. The South Metropolitan 
Company are, by statute, arbiters of the price of gas to be 
charged not only in their own district, but also in the adjacent 
area south of the Thames served by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company; and, furthermore, for the whole of the public 
lamps supplied by the latter Company wherever situated. 
Knowing how The Gaslight and Coke Company are circum- 
stanced, it is natural that one should wonder how they will 
meet this fresh movement on the part of their neighbours. It 
is a serious question. The discrepancy between the prices 
of ordinary coal gas north and south of the Thames was 
glaring enough before ; now it is worse. The penny reduc- 
tion in itself would be nothing ; its cumulative effect is likely 
to be considerable. Already nearly all the newspapers that 
have taken any notice of the operations of the two Companies 
have pointed the very obvious moral; and it will be sur- 
prising if the matter ends here. Mr. Livesey urged the 
Directors of The Gaslight and Coke Company at the recent 
meeting to concede an immediate reduction of 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Nobody then suspected that the Board of whom 
he is the chief contemplated clinching the argument in the 
manner since declared. It would be pardonable if the 
Chartered Directors were now to explode in condemnation 
of the ill-advised arrangement which five years ago placed 
them, in a sense, at the mercy of another Company; but it is 
too late to repent of that transaction. It may be said, more- 
over, that this is, in itself, a small matter. The comparison 
between the two undertakings would be just as inevitable if 
the — of the London amalgamation had been otherwise 
settled. 

Without, as we observed at the beginning, wishing at all to 
exaggerate the points of the new situation created by the action 
of the South Metropolitan Directors, it must be stated that 
the changed circumstances immensely increase the urgency 
of the task set by Mr. Livesey before Colonel Makins and his 
colleagues. They must put their house in order, and that 
soon. ‘It is impossible to restrain a feeling of commiseration 








for Colonel Makins in the position which he now occupies, 
As the ornamental head of a really prosperous Gas Company 
charging a paying price and free from annoying com- 
parisons, he would have shone brightly. Pitted against a 
rival born into the profession of which he has become an 
acknowledged leader, few capitalist Directors, with their gas 
directorship only one among several “ irons in the fire,” would 
cut a better figure than Colonel Makins. The South Metropo- 
litan Company occupy their present ‘‘ vantage ground” simply 
because they have been led for years by a man singularly 
well fitted for the posts he has occupied in succession. It is 
an example of the ‘‘one-man” theory of control, which we 
some time since dealt with, on general grounds, in these 
columns. It is easy for Mr. Livesey to call the attention of 
the Chartered Directors to the income that might be gleaned 
from economies in their working. It is his profession to 
develop the administration of gas undertakings in this way ; 
but it is unecessary to ask whether Colonel Makins could 
do likewise. There may be on The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s staff the ‘one man” who can do for the concern what 
Mr. Livesey has done for the South Metropolitan Company ; 
but if such a man exists, he has not had Mr. Livesey’s free 
hand. Who is to apply to the Chartered Company the 
system of economies sketched out by Mr. Livesey at their 
meeting? Yet the public, who, like the dividend-takers of 
the Chartered Company, only look at palpable results, will 
expect to see a speedy reduction of this 7d. that divides two 
systems of London gas supply more sharply than any geo- 
graphical or historical difference. Whether the consequential 
movements start from within or without, however, the future 
will probably prove the correctness of the view that from 
last Wednesday’s meeting the problem of the gas supply of 
London takes a fresh development. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR THE RENEWAL OF THE COAL DUES, 


Tue Bill for the renewal of the Coal Dues is being pushed 
forward by Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg with all the energy and 
address at his command; and these are considerable, for a 
more adroit ‘lobbyer” than the honourable and gallant 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works is scarcely to 
be found in the House of Commons. Motive power is being 
raised by all sorts of expedients for the great work of driving 
the Bill through the House—at least as far as the Committee 
stage ; but some of these devices will not bear close inspec- 
tion. The most respectable form of pressure is that applied 
to the Government through the recent meeting of members 
of Metropolitan constituencies who are political supporters 
of the Administration. Thirty-eight members attended this 
meeting, and agreed to support the Bill, on condition that it 
is so modified as to ensure a better connection between the 
taxable area and the area of benefit. Seeing that this 
acknowledged discrepancy, which is only one of the anomalies 
of the system, has been specially defended by the official 
apologists for the Metropolitan Board and the City, it 
does not seem likely that the latter will care very much 
for the qualified friendship of the Metropolitan members. 
Everybody knows that the Metropolitan Board and the Cor- 
poration want for their own spending all the money yielded 
by the dues, and are not at all anxious to collect it for other 
local authorities to spend. Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg was asked, 
somewhat irregularly, in the House of Commons, whether all 
the members of the Metropolitan Board are in favour of the 
continuance of this medieval way of raising money. He 
discreetly avoided the question ; but it is notorious that some 
members of the Board are hostile to the system, while others 
have been recently won over by promises that more money 
shall in future be spent in their districts. As to the ‘ public 
“agitation” which is supposed to favour the continuance 
of the dues, it is scarcely necessary to say very much here. 
How the Corporation of London can manufacture ‘public 
‘‘opinion” upon occasions has frequently been exposed. 
The latest disclosures of this kind relate to the measures 
adopted for manipulating opposition to the last London 
Government Bill. A Committee of the Corporation spent 
£15,000 of public money in a single year upon this work. 
It appears that the meetings organized under the auspices 
of this Committee for denouncing the provisions of Sir W. 
Harcourt’s Bill,and the proceedings of which were duly reported 
in many newspapers, were largely composed of paid speakers, 
reporters, and attendants. The names of many of these 
individuals are repeated in the accounts relating to a series 
of so-called “public” meetings. ‘The general terms for 
“‘ moving resolutions appear to be a guinea, increased to two 
“if in addition the speaker presided. There are several 
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« instances of this class of meeting in which both chairman, 
«speakers, and audience were paid, and the proceedings at 
«which were advertised at vast expense throughout the 
“press.” This extract is from an article published in Truth. 
It does not look well for the Corporation for these reports to 
be reproduced in detail; but as they appear to be authentic, 
it is good to take warning from them of the nature of the 
“agitation” that is now applied to the manufacture of 
petitions to Parliament in favour of the Coal Dues. 


THE RESULTS OF THE SALFORD CASE. 


Tue Salford case has continued to occupy a considerable 
share of public attention during the past week. A question 
was asked upon the subject in the House of Commons by the 
member for South Salford, who wished to know whether the 
Government contemplated strengthening the law dealing with 
the receipt of bribes by corporation officials. The inquiry 
elicited from the Home Secretary a statement of the reason 
for dropping the Bill drafted in 1877, to which allusion has 
already been made in the Journa.; and it appears to have 
been the strongly-expressed opinion of the late Lord Cairns 
to the effect that the law is sufficient as it stands. The 
Government do not intend to move in the matter again ; but 
this is no reason why they should not help any competent 
member of either House who will draft an acceptable Bill 
dealing with the subject in a comprehensive and practicakle 
fashion. The next thing to be noticed in connection with 
this matter is the announcement of the Investigation Com- 
mittee of the Salford Corporation that they are prepared to 
receive evidence from any persons who may be in a 
position to throw light upon past dealings with regard 
to the supply of goods to the Gas Department. This 
invitation is, of course, specially directed to all contractors 
for the supply of coals and everything else to the order of the 
Committee during the past ten or twelve years; and it pro- 
bably means that any firms who cannot prove by their books 
that they duly received the moneys paid to their accounts by 
the paymaster of the Corporation will be struck off the list 
for the future. It would be useless to do a thing of this kind 
by halves. In the state of suspicion that now prevails in the 
borough and neighbourhood, the most extreme steps to restore 
public confidence must be taken. Such a shock has been 
given to reputations, that everybody who has had recent 
commercial dealings with the Salford Corporation owes it to 
himself as well as to the ratepayers to clear his character 
by evidence which would satisfy a Court of Law. It is only 
fair, also, to the implicated persons in the recent proceedings 
that merchants who have a clean record should take the 
opportunity now offered for bearing such favourable wit- 
ness as they can to those who have fallen from repute 
into a disgrace that must arouse pity even in the most 
furiously virtuous beholder. Then we have to state that 
we have received a letter from a well-known firm of engi- 
neers and contractors expressing their willingness to join 
others in the formation of such an association for putting an 
end to the commission system, so far as they are concerned, 
as was mentioned in last week’s Journat. We shall be pleased 
to receive similar communications from all who may be will- 
ing to co-operate in this movement ; the names to be published 
as soon as a sufficient number have been forwarded to remove 
the invidious appearance from those who take the first step in 
a course which nobody would follow from pure choice. We 
have already had many informal intimations of the existence, 
with merchants and manufacturers of all descriptions, of a 
strong desire to take this opportunity for escaping from a 
system which is both a pecuniary and a moral burden upon 
them. And here we may express our sympathy with the view 
expressed by our correspondent ‘‘ Verax’’ in the present 
issue. It is a distinctly unpleasant task to root up an 
ancient evil; but, pleasant or painful the duty, one must 
clean out moral as well as physical plague-centres before 
they can be safely forgotten. We wish we could shut our 
eyes to the fact that this Salford scandal is only a special 
eruption which testifies to the existence in the organism 
known as the gas industry of a deep-rooted disease. It is not 
So rampant a disease as it was formerly, and itis not confined 
to the gas industry. Nevertheless it must be cured in this 
particular organism, even if others neglect it at their peril. 
We do not believe in the process described by the hackneyed 
phrase « making people virtuous by Act of Parliament ;” but 
when the desire for protection from vice is generally felt, there 
1s great efficacy in preventive and penal legislation for dealing 
with the vicious minority. The fact that the great majority 
of a community never trouble the police does not obviate the 





necessity for policemen. The subject cannot be dropped 
without reference to another letter which we publish to-day, 
signed “ W.” It is a grave indication of the way in which 
‘‘ corruption breeds corruption,’’ and commissions afford cover 
for robbery. Even ‘“ Verax” must pause, after a perusal of 
this statement, and admit that something must be done for 
rectification before such practices as these are no more spoken 
of among honest men. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue discussion that took place in the House of Commons last 
week on the Sutton District Water Bill led up to a decision 
affecting Water Companies throughout the kingdom. It is 
now proposed that the Standing Order bearing on the subject 
should be amended, so that every Bill giving power to a 
Water Company to raise fresh capital shall contain a clause 
requiring the shares for such capital to be put up to public 
auction. The Sutton Bill being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, it is an instruction to that Committee to insert a 
clause to this effect in the Bill, unless they see reasons 
to the contrary, in which case they are specially to report 
their reasons to the House. A similar proviso is to operate 
in case the general Standing Order is agreed to. Water Com- 
panies will thus be placed on a level with Gas Com- 
panies. The idea is to prevent the premiums from going 
into private pockets. It is also thought that the effect 
of such a regulation will be to preclude Water Companies 
from creating a factitious value for their property in view 
of purchase by the local authorities. The amendment to 
be made in the Standing Orders will certainly prevent 
existing shareholders from getting shares at par and selling 
them at a premium. On the other hand, the share- 
holders will have the benefit of a quantity of cheap capital 
brought into the concern ; and their dividends will be all the 
more secure. As for the effect which this will have on the 
value of the undertaking when a local authority comes for- 
ward to purchase, we may refer to the Metropolitan scheme 
initiated by the present Lord Cross in 1880. It was a leading 
principle in that Bill to secure for the shareholders the same 
income by means of water stock which they had been receiving 
in the form of adividend on their shares. A direct equivalent 
of this kind seems the most fair and equitable mode of settling 
the bargain. But such a method simply has regard to the 
net revenue, and the amount of capital is immaterial. If the 
shareholders are receiving £100,000 per annum in the shape 
of dividends, they will want that income, or something like 
it, from the local authority. The £100,000 per annum may 
represent a small dividend or a big one ; but the shareholders, 
if they part with their property, have a right to see that their 
income is maintained. Some reduction might be allowed, in 
consideration of the improved nature of the guarantee ; but 
the case must stand virtually as we have put it. As the 
premiums under the new system will become so much 
capital aiding in the development of the undertaking, the 
shareholders will be the holders of a property proportion- 
ately advanced in value. On the whole, we think the Com- 
panies have acted very wisely in consenting to the proposed 
change. In the end, if anything like equity is observed, 
they will lose nothing by it. As for the present position of 
the London Water Companies, the Home Secretary gave a 
pregnant reply to Mr. Wootton Isaacson’s inquiry the other 
night, whether the Government would interfere with the 
present system of water supply in London, either by “‘ mono- 
‘* nolizing the supply,” or by ‘‘ controlling the present rates 
“of the Water Companies.” Mr. Matthews told his interro- 
gator that the Government had no power at law to interfere 
with the statutory rights of Water Companies. No doubt the 
Government might propose legislation to buy up and extin- 
guish the rights of the Metropolitan Companies ; “ but,” said 
Mr. Matthews, ‘‘ they do not contemplate any such legisla- 
“tion this session.” Judging from the past, there is little 
encouragement for a Conservative Cabinet to enter upon a 
fresh effort for the purchase of the London Water-Works. 
Unless the Companies can be made to sell at a sacrifice, 
the popular cry will be against the scheme. ‘ 

It might be interesting to discover the causes which properly 
account for the fluctuations in the relative quantity of water 
taken from the two main sources of the Metropolitan supply. 
The returns furnished to the Registrar-General by the London 
Water Companies, and published by him last week, show the 
amount supplied from the Thames last month was rather less 
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than that furnished by the Lea and other sources. In each 
instance the daily average was something above 80} million 
gallons per day. A year ago the Thames supply took the 
lead by an excess of more than 2} million gallons in the 
daily average. During the last three months of 1886, the 
Thames supply was considerably the largest ; and the daily 
average from the Thames in 1885 was more than 8 million 
gallons per day in advance of that from the Lea and other 
sources. But in 1882 and 1883 we find the Lea supply 
in excess by an average exceeding a million gallons per day. 
So far as the number of houses is concerned, the Lea 
supply ought to be the largest; but something depends on 
the class of houses. It would be an interesting question to 
determine how far these fluctuations are produced by a varia- 
tion in the activity prevailing among the factories which 
abound in the district of the East London Company. The 
district of the Kent Company also has to be considered, and it 
shows a considerable advance ; the supply last month being 
14 million gallons more per day than it was at the same period 
twelve months ago. Taking the total supply gathered from all 
sources, there was an increase last month, compared with 
January, 1886, of as much as 11 million gallons per day, or far 
more than would be required by the increase in the number of 
houses, whichis unusually low—being lessthan 15,000. Twenty 
years ago the average daily supply was under 99 million 
gallons. Last month, which would fall below the probable 
average for 1887, the average daily supply exceeded 161 million 
gallons. Astotheriskof overtaxing the Thames, Mr. Hawksley 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission of 1867, that 
180 million gallons per day might safely be taken from the 
Thames without any storing process; the lowest volume of 
the river being double that quantity. At present the supply 
taken from the Thames is only half the volume approved by 
Mr. Hawksley. The Royal Commissioners considered that 
the main stream, supplemented by the aid of store reservoirs, 
would furnish 220 million gallons per day, and the Lea 
50 million gallons, with a further 80 million gallons from 
chalk wells south and south-east of London; thus making 
a total of 300 million gallons. It will therefore be long ere 
the resources of the London Water Supply are exhausted. 
Dr. Frankland’s report on the Metropolitan Water Supply 
during January states that the samples of the Grand Junction 
and Southwark Companies were slightly opalescent, and that 
the finely-dividcd suspended matter which they deposited on 
standing was found, on microscopic examination, to contain 
moving organisms. Instances of this kind have been exceed- 
ingly rare for some years past ; and science now teaches us 
that not all micro-organisms are injurious. Some are even 
beneficial when present in water. Neither of the foregoing 
Companies had any moving organisms in their supply in 1884 
or 1885. The official report for 1886 is not yet issued; but 
on reference to the monthly reports, we find no mention of 
any organisms. The case therefore is very exceptional. 
Dr. Frankland states that the whole of the Thames supply 
last month was characterized by a large proportion of organic 
matter. The water drawn from the Lea was in much the 
same state; but the supply afforded by the New River Company 
had appreciably less organic matter than any of the Thames- 
derived waters. Dr. Frankland took his samples on the 
18th ult. We have also the monthly report of Mr. Crookes 
and Drs. Odling and C. Meymott Tidy. It is curious that, 
although these chemists had samples taken on the same day 
and at the same places as Dr. Frankland, they report all the 
waters to be clear, notwithstanding that Dr. Frankland specifies 
two as ‘‘ slightly opalescent.” But while Dr. Frankland took 
his samples only on the 18th ult., the three chemists had 
theirs taken on every day in the month except the Sundays. 
The result was that out of 182 samples, they found all to be 
clear on the 18th ; but several to be otherwise prior to that 
date. On every occasion down to the middle of the month, 
the water supplied by the Southwark Company failed to be 
perfectly clear. It was what is termed turbid in only three 
instances, in three it was slightly so, and in seven it was 
turbid in a “very slight” degree. The Grand Junction 
water was turbid on two days, slightly so on two other days, 
and ‘very slightly ” turbid on three. The Lambeth water 
was slightly turbid on two occasions, and “very slightly ” 
on three. The only other case is that of the Chelsea 
water, which was slightly turbid on the 8rd ult. This 
is the least satisfactory record for a long time past; but 
it indicates nothing to justify anxiety as to the wholesome 
character of the water. Dr. Frankland says ‘the great 
‘* deterioration of the river water was due to excessive floods.’ 
The phenomenon is transient; and the fact that the West 





Middlesex Company supplied none but clear water shows 
how it is possible to avoid or remedy the effect of floods. The 
colour test, devised by Mr. Crookes, comes out well as an 
index to the state of the water. In all cases where the water 
fails to be clear, the colour of the sample has 40 degrees of 
brown in conjunction with 20 of blue. The West Middlesex 
water in no case had more than 80 degrees of brown. Mr, 
Crookes and his colleagues speak of the river as being in a 
swollen and turbid state from the influx of snow-water, carry- 
ing with it much clayey matter. The floods have brought 
some fish to Dr. Frankland’s net—probably welcome after 
their long absence; the latest instance being in 1884, when 
something was found in the Lambeth water on one occasion 
in the twelve months of the year. We omit the East London 
eels, as they are not caught in Dr. Frankland’s samples. 








Gssans, Commentaries, and Rebietvs, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

(For Stock anp SuHare List, see p. 370.) 
Tue animated and exciting times which the Stock Exchange has 
been having for some weeks past were followed last week by a 
complete calm. Business sometimes was at a standstill, owing to 
the uncertain position of foreign politics, which just now are sufli- 
cient to baffle the most experienced and far-seeing. If war breaks 
out, there will be a great fall in prices, and similarly if peace be 
assured, there will be perhaps as great a rise; and as the chances 
of either eventuality are regarded as being about equal, speculators 
are afraid to buy or to sell, and so they wait and do nothing until 
the prospect gets clearer. Meanwhile various rumours have been 
tried, in order to give the markets a fictitious fillip (even the good 
old stock fraud of the German Emperor’s illness has once more 
been trotted out), but they would not work; and solid facts will 
be required to stir up the inaction. Gas securities have been 
active, especially during the earlier portion of the week. The 
chief feature has been the firmness of the Metropolitan Com- 
panies. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ has been done steadily throughout the 
week at about the same price—say, 235. People have had ample 
time since the meeting of the Company to consider its position 
and all that has been said for and against it, with the apparent 
result that they have made up their minds there is nothing yet dis- 
closed to induce them to throw their stock upon the market. The 
result of the meeting of the South Metropolitan Company last 
Wednesday was to send the quotation of its stocks up. The re- 
duction of the Company’s price of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet 
will entitle it to increase its dividend by } per cent. from the date 
of the reduction. The Chairman, while cautioning the proprietors 
not to count upon the increased dividend being actually paid, 
expressed some doubt as to the legality of increasing the dividend 
in respect of a broken portion of a year; but we may observe that 
a precedent for it exists—the Commercial Gas Company having done 
so last year, with the sanction of the Board of Trade. Water stocks 
have been active; and all variations in price are upward. At the open- 
ing of the Exchange on Monday, all descriptions were extremely 
quiet and dull, but improved later on. Business in Gas was fair; but 
Imperial Continental fell 1. Water was quite unchanged. Tuesday 
was dull and heavy; and the chief markets were mostly weaker, 
but the Funds were rather better. Gas stocks were active and 
firm ; but quotations did not move. In Water, New River deben- 
tures were in demand, and rose 1. On Wednesday the markets 
were firmer, but still very quiet. There was less doing in Gas, 
except in Gaslight “‘A;” and prices remained unchanged. Water 
was unusually brisk. Grand Junction advanced 2}; and Lambeth 
10 per cents, 1. Quietude and dulness were the characteristics of 
Thursday. Gas stocks were active, and all showed good strength, 
except Imperial Continental. The demand for New River deben- 
tures continued ; but prices were not changed. General inactivity 
still prevailed on Friday. Gas stocks were again fairly active and 
firm. Water was neglected. Saturday was just as quiet, and prices 
were rather flatter. Very little was done in Gas, and nothing at all 
in Water. It may be noted that throughout the week the quotation 
of South Metropolitan debentures has remained 129-132. At the 
Mart, however, on the 14th inst., £50,000 of this stock was sold at 
a minimum price of 134. 








Ir is announced that, at a special meeting of the Committee 
of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, held at 
Sheffield on the 15th inst.—Mr. C. E. Jones, C.E., of Chesterfield, 
President of the Institution, in the chair—it was unanimously 
decided to remove from the roll of members the names of Messrs. 
Samuel Hunter and J. G. Hawkins. This action was taken, on 
the initiative of the President, under the first rule, by which the 
persons named are held to have forfeited their right to continue 
members of the Institution. It is remarkable that the power of 
expulsion of members under the rules of The Gas Institute was 
inserted, on the last revision, at the instance of Mr. Jones, though 
it is not so easy and quick of application as the procedure of the 
Manchester District Institution. We understand also that, at the 
request of certain Manchester newspapers, their reporters will be 
permitted to attend the next meeting of the Institution. The pro- 
ceedings will, however, still be recorded in the manner adopted of 
late years, so as to secure correctness in technical matters. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE RESULT OF THE SECOND INCANDESCENT LAMP SUIT—M. BERLY’S DIREC- 

TORY—ELECTRIC LIGHTING BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES—THE EXTENT 

OF THE WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON LAMP TRADE—THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 

OF WHITELEY’S. 
Tue position of the Edison and Swan Company has been vastly 
strengthened by the unanimous judgment of the Court of Appeal 
in the second action between the Company and Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Rawson. This had reference to what has been called the 
Cheesebrough patent for the finishing of the carbon filaments of 
incandescent electric lamps by heating them, by a current of elec- 
tricity, in an atmosphere of hydrocarbon gas. Here, as in the 
other action, anticipation was pleaded; and it was shown that so 
long ago as 1849, Despretz, in trying to fuse and volatilize carbon, 
produced a substance which must have been very like the material 
used in the plaintiff's patent. The curious question, therefore, 
arose whether a process imagined by one experimenter, and publicly 
described by him with reference to a particular purpose, can be the 
valid ground for a patent taken out later by another person with a 
widely different object, and working in a different way. The Court 
has now decided that the Cheesebrough patent refers to what was 
in 1878 a new invention, and that Despretz’s publications were no 
anticipation thereof. Consequently, the appeal of Messrs. Wood- 
house and Rawson has been dismissed with costs ; and the Edison 
and Swan Company have renewed their threatening advertisements 
respecting infringements of their patents. The matter will scarcely 
end here, if the associated electricians who are defending the action 
can help themselves. 

We mentioned in this column last week the catalogue and hand- 
book issued by the Woodhouse and Rawson Company; and this 
will also be a convenient place to notice the annual “ Universal 
Electrical Directory” of Mons. J. A. Berly, a copy of which for 
the current year has just reached us. This useful book has grown 
larger every year, after the manner of directories in general, 
although it is thought that the number of electric lighting and 
supply companies has been considerably reduced of late. It is 
only fair, however, to the editor and publishers to state that they 
are laudably anxious to improve their work by extending its range 
and increasing the information contained in its pages. Thus the 
drier matter is prefaced by a decidedly entertaining introduction 
by M. Berly, which gives very succinctly the principal electrical 
events of the past year. The writer tells us that the industry of 
electric lighting is so thriving that “it would be perfectly impos- 
sible to give even a faint idea of its growth.” M. Berly has some 
other good jokes in his preface ; but this is perhaps the best. His 
list of ‘‘ Electric Light Companies” is very funny also, with its 
careful mention of such important undertakings as the Colchester 
Electric Light and Power Company, and others. The book is well 
printed, and creditably turned out of hand. 

According to a contribution by Mr. F. C. Martin to the Elec- 
trical World, electrical lighting as a business has been lately 
growing in the United States with mushroom-like rapidity. It is 
admittedly difficult to be accurate when speaking of electric light- 
ing concerns, for it is not only the light itself that is described in 
terms of “ French measurement,” but, using such figures as are 
available, with an allowance for unreported items, Mr. Martin 
estimates the capital invested in this industry at £8,400,000 for 
local arc installations ; £2,750,000 for local incandescent lighting ; 
value of real estate, £2,000,000; capital value of arc lamp manu- 
facture, £3,000,000 ; of incandescent lamp manufacture, £2,000,000 ; 
of carbon manufacture, £2,000,000; of manufacture of fittings, 
poles, &c., £2,000,000 ; of steam-engines, turbines, and accessories, 
£2,000,000; of cables, accessories, and tools, £4,000,000; and of 
patents, £2,000,000—making a total, in round numbers, of exactly 
£30,000,000 sterling. It is a noble sum to have been brought 
together during the past seven or eight years; and it would be 
more impressive if we could only trust implicitly in Mr. Martin's 
data, It is interesting to learn the value put upon electric lighting 
plant in the States. Mr. Martin takes incandescent installations 
at a capital value of £5 to £6 per lamp as a fair average. A 
50-lamp are plant, with all buildings and machinery complete, is 
estimated to cost £3000; being at the rate of £60 per lamp exclu- 
sive of wiring, which is set down at £60 per mile. Mr. Martin 
thinks that, taking all together, electric lighting companies in the 
States earn from 8 to 10 per cent. upon their capital. 

A curious statement bearing upon the progress of incandescent 
electric lamp manufacture in England was made on Friday in 
Justice North's Court, with regard to one of the results of the first 
action of the Edison and Swan Company against Messrs. Wood- 
house and Rawson. When this action was tried in May last by 
Justice Butt, and judgment was given for the plaintiffs, application 
was made and granted for the suspension of the injunction pending 
appeal, on the undertaking that the defendants should pay a royalty 
of 1s, 6d. on every lamp manufactured by them until the result of 
the appeal was made known; and last Friday application was made 
for an order to enforce this undertaking. It was stated in Court 
that payments amounting to £800 had already been made out of 
about £2000 alleged to be payable, which would cover a total out- 
put of nearly 27,000 lamps. Defendants denied all intention to 
avoid payment of the royalty, but pleaded for time to make up 
their accounts. They were given a fortnight in which to ascertain 
their liability, and four days more to pay the amount due. 

The last number of the Engineer gives great prominence to the 
electric lighting installation at Whiteley’s, in Wacken Grove, 


which is qualified as being a successful example of lighting in sub- 
stitution for gas. The installation appears to be upon a very 





eneeee scale; for there area couple of boilers, each 30 feet long 
and 7 ft. Gin. diameter. It should be stated, however, that these 
boilers are required to supply steam for other purposes—among 
them being, it is said, much of the warming in the kitchen for- 
merly done by gas. For driving the dynamos and doing other 
work there are two engines, the cylinders of which are 18 inches in 
diameter, and the stroke 3 feet. The motor plant is described as 
being very good of its kind, and it drives a 1000-light Ferrantidynamo 
which was shown at the Inventions Exhibition. (It may be observed, 
by the way, that we are likely to hear of a few fresh electric lighting 
installations now, as all the plant used by the electricians to the 
South Kensington Exhibitions has been sold very cheap.) There 
are, altogether, 13 dynamos in operation in this establishment. 
The lighting is done by 2000 incandescent and 100 arc lamps; the 
latter being principally Jablochkoff candles. Altogether, the instal- 
lation is admittedly of a “scratch” character, although it is pro- 
fusely lauded by our complaisant contemporary. Although the 
reader is repeatedly told that this example shows that “ electric 
lighting may be made to compete with gas,’’ not a single figure of 
first cost or current expenditure is offered in support of the state- 
ment. Further, it is admitted that “a good deal” of gas is still 
used upon the premises. On the whole, one may be pardoned for 
entertaining a suspicion that the information not vouchsafed would 
be more instructive than that which is given. 


THE EXPERIMENT WITH THE CLAUS PROCESS 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 

THE paper recently read by Mr. C. W. Watts before the Birmingham 
and Midland Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, on 
‘“‘Claus’s Process for the Purification of Coal Gas by Ammonia” 
(the text of which was given in last week’s issue), formed an excel- 
lent supplement to the paper read by Mr. Charles Hunt at the 
last meeting of The Gas Institute. In view of the interest attach- 
ing to the subject dealt with, no excuse is needed for again referring 
to the paper, so as to emphasize some of the more important points 
insisted upon by the author. 

The paper commences with a description of the apparatus as 
erected at the Windsor Street (Birmingham) Gas-Works; the 
description being substantially the same as that given in June last. 
Our readers will remember that the apparatus is intended to deal with 
250,000 cubic feet of gas per diem; and the total area of scrubbing 
space provided is 2000 cubic feet, or at the rate of 8 cubic feet space 
for each 1000 cubic feet of gas purified per diem. The crude gas 
from the retorts is passed through the condensers and a Livesey 
washer, which is supplied with the condensed liquor from the gas. 
About two-thirds of the total ammonia, together with some car- 
bonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, are thus removed. At this 
point Claus’s apparatus comes in to finish the ang of purification ; 
the gas for the experiment being taken off from the outlet of the 
washer. Itis found that the proportion of impurities present varies 
from time to time. They range from 0°4 to 0°5 per cent. by volume 
of ammonia, 1°0 to 1°8 per cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen, 1°5 to 2°8 
per cent. of carbonic acid, two or three parts in 10,000 of carbon bi- 
sulphide, and a small quantity of hydrocyanic acid. The working 
is directed to the removal of these impurities. For this purpose a 
quantity of ammonia, equal to twice the volume of carbonic acid, 
plus once the volume of the sulphuretted hydrogen, is found to be 
necessary. In order to make up this proportion, there must be 
added to the ammonia already present in the gas, about 6°5 per 
cent. by volume, or a 80 lbs. per ton of coal carbonized. is 
is equal to rather more than four times the total ammonia origin- 
ally present in the gas. Liquor containing 4 per cent. of ammonia 
(the strength of which would be 8° to 9°) is found to be the most 
advantageous for working; and as the causticizing process only 
acts to the extent of about 75 per cent. of the ammonia, it 
follows that only 3 per cent. would be actually available for the 
purposes of purification. Therefore, something like 100 gallons of 
revivified liquor are required per ton of coal carbonized. In prac- 
tice the actual requirement is affected not only by variations in 
the quantity of impurities to be dealt with, but also by atmospheric 
temperature ; a smaller quantity being required during the winter 
months, and a larger amount during the summer. 

Mr. Watts proceeded to describe two modifications of the pro- 
cess. The second is essentially that laid before The Gas Institute 
by Mr. Hunt; but it includes a novel process for dealing with the 
sulphur compounds. Some little differences in procedure are notice- 
able, with respect to both processes. The gaseous ammonia is 
now introduced at the outlet of the first scrubber (the act of travel- 
ling in conjunction with the foul gas to the inlet of the second 
being sufficient to secure admixture), instead of being admitted 
near the top of the second scrubber. The foul gas entering the 
first scrubber is there treated with the liquor from the second, 
which has acted upon the mixture of foul gas and ammonia. The 
liquor at the top of this vessel contains about 5 per cent. of 
ammonia, of which more than one-half is combined with 
sulphuretted hydrogen; and about half the remainder is satu- 
rated with carbonic acid which has passed over with the 
ammonia from the still. As the latter is somewhat warm, the 
liquor has acquired a temperature of from 100° to 110° Fahr. In 
this scrubber the whole of the carbonic acid is removed from the 
foul gas, but nothing else ; indeed some ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen is driven Swen to the next. But if the temperature is 
exceptionally low, or if the liquor is weaker than usual, sulphuretted 
hydrogen is retained and carbonic acid is passed forward. This 
observation shows the importance of using wage | liquor for treating 
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ammonia at the outlet of the first scrubber, the gas contains about 
10 per cent. of ammonia, 2 per cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the small quantity of carbonic acid that has been brought over from 
the still, The whole of the carbonic acid is removed in the second 
scrubber, and a considerable proportion of the other impurities, the 
remainder of which is taken out in the succeeding scrubbers. 

An important reaction in relation to the sulphur compounds and 
their removal is next noticed. This is the fact that some of the 
oxygen present in the gas acts upon the ammonium hydrosulphide 
in the liquor, and converts it into bisulphide, according to the fol- 
lowing reaction :— 

2 NH, HS + O = (NH,). 8, + H, O 

The bisulphide is effective in removing carbon bisulphide; and 
the quality of this impurity thus removed depends upon the extent 
to which the above reaction has obtained. Under usual circum- 
stances, only a very partial purification from sulphur compounds is 
thus secured. Attempts were made to increase the formation of 
ammonium bisulphide by introducing an additional quantity of 
air; but the absorption of oxygen by the liquid was too slow for 
this to be a practical success. It is interesting to notice that the 
admixture of a small percentage of air, which has been practised 
for the purpose of revivifying oxide of iron in situ, is also likely to be 
attended with some good effects upon the weak ammoniacal liquor. 
As an improvement upon the air process for securing the formation 
of ammonium bisulphide in the liquor, recourse was had to dis- 
solving the necessary amount of sulphur in it at the proper point ; 
and this plan was so far successful that it is claimed to - capable 
to reducing the sulphur compounds to any extent. The observa- 
tions respecting this reaction are extremely interesting, as throwing 
some light upon observed results in the removal of sulphur com- 
pounds by scrubbing or washing with liquor. 

On account of the very small proportion of carbon bisulphide to 
be dealt with, and its insolubility in water, a very large surface of 
purifying material must be exposed to the gas; and so it has been 
found necessary to add a sixth scrubber. No less than three scrub- 
bers, each supplied with the sulphur-charged liquid, must be used. 
In the first process described by Mr. Watts, the liquor passes 
straight through the series of scrubbers, in a direction opposite to 
that followed by the gas. In the second it is diverted, after pass- 
ing through the last or sixth scrubber in the series, and next passed 
through the second. Here a little difference has been made on the 

lan described by Mr. Hunt. His order of precedence given to the 
iquid is 6, 3, 2, 4, 5, 1; but, according to Mr. Watts, it is now 
6, 2,5, 4,3,1. Under this arrangement, the scrubbers 3, 4,5 do but 
little beyond removing the sulphur compounds ; and No. 6, instead 
of being simply a catch vessel, completes the removal of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and ammonia. It is remarked that since the 
adoption of this process, the sulphur in the gas has never exceeded 
20 grains per 100 cubic feet—the average being about 17 grains—and 
that by increasing the number of “ sulphur” scrubbers, it can be 
reduced in proportion. But as three scrubbers are necessary to 
bring the sulphur down to 17 grains, it would appear that its reduc- 
tion to 10 grains or less by means of this process, as now carried 
out at many gas-works by the use of lime, would necessitate a 
rather cumbrous set of . Temperature does not effect the 
absorption of the carbon bisulphide, except so far as it influences 
the constitution of theliquids. Sufficient ammonium bisulphide must 
be formed in the liquor to keep it distinctly yellow on its emergence 
from the first scrubber. This amount is0°25 to 0°3 per cent. (weight 
in volume), of which about one-half is due to the oxygen in the 
foul gas, and the remainder to the sulphur, which is introduced by 
causing the liquor to come in contact with sulphur before entering 
scrubber No. 5. Something like 0°15 per cent. of the sulphur is 
absorbed in the first scrubber by the formation of thiocyanate and 
thiosulphate of ammonia; and the amount added to the liquor in 
the first place must be sufficient to meet this demand, in addition 
to the removal of the carbon bisulphide. 

The revivification of liquor according to Hills’s process is next 
followed out. The apparatus for effecting this consists of five towers, 
each 2 feet square and 18 feet high, as described by Mr. Hunt. 
The constitution of the liquor at the exit from the first scrubber is 
taken as 4°5 per cent. by weight of ammonia, 1°08 per cent. of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, 5°2 per cent. of carbonic acid, 0°5 per cent. of 
soda thiosulphate, and 1 per cent. of soda thiocyanate. In these 
towers it is gradually heated up to 195°, with the result that all the 
sulphuretted hydrogen and 70 or 80 per cent. of the carbonic acid 
is driven off. Weaker liquors can be heated to a higher tempera- 
ture ; and from 80 to 90 per cent. of the ammonia recovered in the 
caustic state. 

After describing the distillation of the purified liquor with the 
production of gaseous ammonia, which is supplied to the foul gas, 
and a weak liquor which can either be supplied to the last scrubber 
or drawn off into storeage tanks for treatment, Mr. Watts makes 
some general observations. A slight excess of ammonia must be 
maintained in the scrubbers ; and in order to judge that such is the 
case, the gas is tested for impurities at suitable points in the 
apparatus. The supply of liquor to the last scrubber is adjusted, 
as desired; and by this means the rate of circulation through the 
whole, and, consequently, the supply of gaseous ammonia, is 
increased or diminished as the case may be. The proper tempera- 
tures must be maintained in the heating and distillmg towers; and 
therefore the supply of steam must be regulated according to the 
quantity of liquid in circulation. A certain stock of ammonia, 
estimated at about 50 lbs. per ton of coal carbonized per diem, is 
constantly circulating through the system ; and as the foul gas is 
continually bringing in ammonia at the rate of about 1} lbs. per 





ton of coal, an accumulation would take place, unless an equal 
quantity was continually withdrawn. If preferred, the ordinary 
liquor might be taken away from the first scrubber in the usual 
manner; but the process provides for utilizing the ammonia. For 
the manufacture of sulphate, an acid saturator is substituted for 
the catch tower in the revivifying apparatus; and the desired 
amount of ammonia is allowed to pass off with the waste gases by 
means of a special connection from the carbonating towers. Or, 
instead of passing through acid, a portion of the vapour from this 
part of the apparatus may be conducted into a cold chamber, where 
a strong solution of ammonia carbonate will condense, which will 
form a mass of crystals on cooling. A specimen of the condensed 
liquor contained 24 per cent. of ammonia, of which 18 per cent. 
was carbonate, and only 0°6 per cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This is equal to a liquor of 110-o0z. strength. 

Some further particulars are also given respecting the apparatus 
for recovering sulphur from the waste gases. The gases are first 
mixed with a proportion of air equal to 24 times the volume of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and then caused to pass through a small 
firebrick kiln, consisting of a circular chamber 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter 
and 8 feet high, containing a layer of oxide of iron in lumps about 
1 inch in diameter, 15 inches thick, supported on a grating, formed 
by laying thin firebricks on edge. The gases pass downwards 
through this; and then directly into the depositing chamber, which 
consists of a brick building 24 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5} inches 
high, built of 9-inch brickwork, and having a flat roof of slate. 
Ten bafile walls are built at equal distances, so as to secure a con- 
siderable length of travel for the gases. As it is practically impos- 
sible to maintain the exact proportion of air, there will always be a 
small quantity of either sulphuretted hydrogen if the air supply is 
insufficient, or sulphurous acid if it is in excess; and to remove 
these gases, a small wash tower supplied with water, and a small 
oxide purifier are fixed at the outlet from the depositing chamber. 
About 90 per cent. of the theoretical quantity of sulphur is recovered. 
When dried, this contains over 99 per cent. of pure sulphur; but it 
usualiy has a brown tinge, due to the charring of traces of hydro- 
carbons which pass over from the waste gases in the kiln. 

As to the cost of working, Mr. Watts was not prepared to go into 
this, as he thought the expenses of ordinary working could not be 
calculated from that of an experimental plant. However, he 
mentioned two items. The cost of fuel for raising steam had been 
24d. per ton of coal carbonized; and the cost of the sulphur used 
for the bisulphide would be about 0°85d. per ton of coal. But these 
particulars give no idea of the actual entire cost, including labour, 
wear and tear, &c.; and it appears that this aspect of the subject 
is not yet ripe for discusssion. 

We recommend Mr. Watts’s paper to the attention of our readers, 
not only as affording further information on this particular pro- 
cess, but as a valuable contribution on the general subject of purifi- 
cation, and the value of ammoniacal liquor for this purpose. The 
observations on the sulphur compounds, in particular, throw light 
on much that has hitherto been mysterious, and warrant the 
expectation that the properties of these compounds, which have so 
long baffied both chemists and gas engineers, will gradually be found 
out. And when this is done, the task of removing them as com- 
pletely as carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen is taken out of 
the gas will no longer appear an impossibility. 





THE BOROUGH FUNDS BILL AND GAS AND WATER 
COMPANIES. 


In our issue of Dec. 14 we referred at some length to the arguments 
for and against the transfer of existing water undertakings from 
public companies to local authorities. All the schemes for buying 
up public undertakings of this class are, as we then pointed out, 
ratepayers’ questions—if not immediately, at all events, in the 
ultimate result. It is the ratepayer who has to “ pay the piper” 
for the indulgence in those sanaiiine purchases which, here and 
there, find increasing favour with rash town councillors; and it is, 
therefore, important that the powers of local authorities in this 
respect should be controlled by the vox populi, which may now 
pronounce a veto by virtue of the Borough Funds Act, 1872. 

By section 4 of this Act it is provided that the borough fund, 
borough rates, or other funds under the control of a municipality, 
shall not be resorted to for the purpose of promoting or opposing 
any Bill in Parliament unless such promotion or opposition shall 
have the consent of the owners and ratepayers of the district, 
which consent must be expressed by resolution in the manner pro- 
vided by the Local Government Act, 1858, The importance of 
such a safeguard is sufficiently manifest. It affords ratepayers in 
general the assurance that public funds shall not be lavishly 
expended in the attempt to purchase costly undertakings without 
their consent and approval; and it guarantees to the shareholders 
of the coveted concerns the means of securing full discussion and 
consideration before the legal ‘‘ball’’ is set in motion against 
them. If the state of the law in regard to these matters were 
held to be on an unsatisfactory footing, it might be supposed that 
an amending measure would be introduced into Parliament by the 
responsible officers of the Government. This has not been done; 
and, indeed, there are no signs that those who are best qualified to 
judge of such matters see any necessity for taking steps to amend 
the law. There are, however, certain members of the House of 
Commons who apparently think that, in the expenditure of public 
funds, local authorities may reasonably claim a freer hand than the 
law allows them at the present moment. Hence the introduction 
of the Bill which aspires, under the title of ‘The Borough Funds 
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Act, 1887,” to dispense with a statutory requirement which we hold 
it would be far wiser not to meddle with. 

The Bill, as prepared and brought in by Mr. W. Woodall, Mr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Picton, Mr. Howard Vincent, and Mr. Woodhead, 
contains only three sections; but its effect and importance, if 

assed, would be altogether out of proportion to its brevity. By 

section 1, it is proposed to repeal the proviso in section 4 of the Act 
of 1872, to which we have referred; thus removing the existing 
restriction upon the use of the public purse. With all possible 
respect for the honourable members who are responsible for this 
Bill_—which is, of course, directed mainly against gas and water 
companies—we would submit that their proposals are not only 
inexpedient, but illogical; inasmuch as, if adopted by the Legisla- 
ture, the Bill would still leave intact section 2 of the Act of 1872, 
which declares that nothing contained in the Act “shall authorize 
any governing body to promote any Bill in Parliament for the 
establishment of any gas or water works to compete with any 
existing gas or water company established under any Act of Parlia- 
ment.” Let the Bill pass into law and a municipal corporation, 
though debarred from setting up a rival enterprise, would be entitled, 
without let or hindrance from the outside public, to plunge into 
any wild or unreasonable scheme for compulsorily acquiring the 
very undertaking which the law would not allow them to com- 
pete with. The vigorous canvassing of some petty clique, or the 
unexpected triumph of a small majority, might thus pave the way 
for years of litigation, and a stupendous outlay of other people’s 
money. The thousands of pounds which might be lightly expended 
in this manner would come out of the pockets, not merely of occu- 
piers of property who, as such, have votes, but also from those of 
the owners of property, who, as such, have no voice whatever in 
the election of their local representatives. The law as it stands 
gives specially to owners, as well as occupiers, a right to record their 
views in regard to a matter which so closely concerns their interests. 
Why, then, should they be deprived of this privilege by means of 
the addition which it is now desired to make to our already bulky 
statute-book ? 

The provincial gas and water companies should be prompt in 
making known their opposition to the proposed amendment, or 
rather alteration, of a statute which has hitherto worked bene- 
ficially. The principle underlying the existing restriction is suffi- 
ciently clear ; it extends to public companies as well as to municipal 
bodies. ‘The elected representatives, in either case, have to carry 
out existing laws or regulations ; and if extended powers are asked 
for, the appeal must be made to the electors in general. There is 
no reason why there should be a new departure in this respect. 
Wharncliffe meetings are not always agreeable; and town’s 
meetings are apt to be even more unpleasant. But there is a 
wholesome and chastening effect in the knowledge that the issue 
rests with the constituent body. Nothing is so dangerous as 
irresponsibility ; and it is to be hoped that timely action may avert 
the passing of a measure so mischievous and uncalled-for as that 
which we have just discussed. If it be said that the powers now 
asked for are required in order to enable public bodies to deal with 
gas and water undertakings already under their control, we can 
only reply that the Bill should be re-drafted so as to make the inten- 
tion of its promoters perfectly clear and int "ligible. At present 
those who are primarily concerned must take the proposals as they 
stand. Perhaps the authors of the Bill have said more than they 
mean; perhaps, on the other hand, they mean more than they 
have said. In either case it is desirable that there should be a clear 
understanding as to the intentions of the Legislature, and the far- 
reaching consequences of passing the Bill in its present form. 





GAS BILLS FOR 1887. 


ConcLupiNe to-day our usual summary of the projected private 
gas legislation for the present session, it ‘nay be noted that the 
Cockermouth Local Board Electricity and Gas Bill is to provide 
for the transfer to the Local Board of the undertaking of the 
Cockermouth Gaslight and Coke Company, who, as already stated, 
are themselves seeking incorporation. It is proposed that, within 
six months after the passing of the Act, the Local Board shall give 
notice to the Company requiring them to sell; and thereupon the 
Company shall sell their undertaking to the Local Board for a sum 
to be agreed upon, or, failing agreement, to be settled by arbitration— 
the consideration for the transfer to be calculated on the basis that 
the Company have no statutory powers. The price of 16-candle 
gas 1s to be fixed at a maximum of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet for an 
area of 1} miles radius from the Court House, and 5s. 6d. beyond. 
As to electric lighting, it is provided that the Local Board may, 
within the gas limits of the Act, produce and supply light by means 
of electricity, using the contemplated gas lands for this purpose. 
It is provided that if the Local Board embark in any electric 
lighting scheme, they shall keep separate accounts of the same. 
Borrowing powers are required to the extent of the purchase- 
money for the gas undertaking and £8000 in addition for gas pur- 
poses. In order to carry out the electric lighting scheme, it is 
desired to borrow £5000. The Croydon Corporation Gas Purchase 
Bill is now dropped. The Dundalk Gas Bill is to authorize the 
Town Commissioners of Dundalk to construct gas-works and supply 
gas within their district. The preamble of the Bill declares that 
there is no company or person authorized by or in pursuance of 
- Act of Parliament, or any Order confirmed by Parliament 
= the supply of gas in Dundalk; and that the Commissioners 
ave every convenience, including a river quay, for starting and 
working a gas undertaking. It is proposed to buy certain lands 





compulsorily, and to lay down a horse tramway, and to erect 

works for the supply of 15-candle gas for 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

For this purpose the Commissioners wish to borrow £20,000, 

to be issued optionally as debenture stock. The Weymouth and 

Melcombe Regis Corporation Bill contains clauses for the purchase 
of the local gas and water companies’ undertakings, and for the 
borrowing of the money necessary for this purpose, to be repaid in 
60 years. The Over Darwen Corporation Bill (one object of which 
is to change the name of the borough by the omission of 
the word “ Over”) contains parts relating to gas and water, in 
which are to be found clauses providing for the extension of the gas 
limits, and conferring further powers for the construction and 
maintenance of gas-works. It is also provided that if any person 
supplied with water or gas by the Corporation wilfully causes or 
suffers damage or injury to the Corporation property, or does any- 
thing in contravention of any of the provisions of the Act, the Cor- 
poration may cut off the supply of water or gas to such person for 
so long a — as the cause of injury remains, and may recover 
damages for the same in any court of competent jurisdiction, ‘‘ and 
the remedies of the Corporation under this enactment shall be in 
addition to their other remedies in this behalf.” Power is also 
required to enter unoccupied premises for the removal of water or 
gas fittings. Arrears of water and gas rental are to be made 
recoverable by distress. It is also sought to be provided that mine- 
owners shall allow inspection of their workings when the same 
come underneath the reservoirs, buildings, or pipes of the Corpora- 
tion, or within 40 yards thereof, under penalty for refusal of £20 
and £20 per day. Further borrowing powers to the extent of 
£70,000 are desired for gas purposes. 





WATER BILLS FOR 1887. 


Tue following are the Bills promoted in the present session of 
Parliament in reference to water supply :— 

The Bristol Consumers’ Water Bil is to incorporate a Company 
for the supply of additional water to Bristol, with the ultimate 
view of transferring the powers of the Company to the Mayor and 
Corporation of the city. The capital of the Company is to be 
£480,000, with power to borrow not exeeeding £120,000. The 
works contemplated in the Bill consist of the necessary pumping 
station, conduits, and appliances for utilizing as the source of sup- 
ply the water found at the existing Sudbrook and other drainage 
shafts of the Severn Tunnel works belonging to the Great Western 
Railway Company. The supply is to be laid on constantly under 
pressure. The rates for domestic supplies in Bristol are intended 
to be modelled on the authorized charges of the old Bristol Water 
Company, but based upon the annual rateable value instead of 
upon the gross rental value. Rates are specified for supplies by 
measure for trade purposes ranging from 1s. to 6d. per 1000 gallons, 
according to the quarterly consumption. Rates for supplies to 
shipping are also stated. It is likewise provided that the Corpora- 
tion may within six months after the passing of the Act acquire 
all its powers upon payment to the promoters of all the costs of 
obtaining it, together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. If the Corporation proceed in this way, they may also 
borrow £600,000 for the purposes of carrying out the provisions 
of the Act. The East Huntingdonshire Water Bill is to incor- 
porate a Company for the supply of water in the parishes of 
St. Ives, St. Neots, and Godmanchester, with a capital of £40,000 
and power to borrow £10,000. The works are to comprise a well 
and pumping station near the Old North Road Station on the Bed- 
ford and Cambridgeshire Railway of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, a service reservoir in the parish of Bourn, 
and the necessary pipe-lines. The charge for domestic supplies 
is to be from 7} to 5 per cent. upon the rateable value, with extras. 
The Farnborough District Water Bill is to dissolve and reincor- 
porate with statutory powers a limited liability Company who have 
already acquired certain powers, stated to be insufficient, under a 
Provisional Order. The capital of the reconstituted Company is to 
be £76,000, with power to borrow £19,000; but it is provided that 
the Company shall not issue any new capital, “ except with the 
consent of the Woking Company, until (in any event) after the 
expiration of the period of one month from the passing of this Act, 
during which that Company have under this Act the option of 
giving notice to the Company of their desire to acquire the under- 
taking of the Company.” The water-works to be authorized by the 
Act comprise two wells and pumping stations, and the necessary 
storeage reservoirs and pipes in connection therewith. The water 
to be supplied by the Company is not to be constantly laid on 
under pressure. Rates for domestic supply range from 7} to 
5 per cent. upon the gross estimated rental value, with extras. 
There is provision made for the acquisition of the undertaking 
by the Woking Water and Gas Company, whose district is 
adjoining, in consideration of a payment of £4000 cash or Woking 
shares. If the Woking Company do not avail themselves of the 
power of purchase to be given under the Act, they are to pay a fine 
of £500 to the Farnborough Company. In the event of the transfer 
being concluded, the capital and other powers contemplated in the 
Bill are to pass to the Woking Company. The Holywell and Dis- 
trict Water Bill is to incorporate a Company for the supply of 
water to certain places in the county of Flint. It is recited in 
the preamble that a Company was authorized by two Provisional 
Orders, dated 1878 and 1878 respectively, to construct certain water- 
works and supply the town of Holywell and neighbourhood with 
water; but that with the exception of a small reservoir and other 
minor works the Company have failed to construct the authorized 
works, and their time for so doing has now expired, and they are 
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insolvent. The new Company contemplate buying the completed 
works from the liquidator of the old concern. The capital of the 
new Company is to be £20,000, with power to borrow £5000. The 
works to be authorized comprise an impounding reservoir across the 
Wern Sirk Valley, another across the Nant Brook, and sundry minor 
structures. A clause is inserted providing that the liquidator of the 
old Company may sell, and the new Company may buy the small 
reservoir at Holywell constructed by the former Company, and any 
other works and lands belonging to that concern, except their water 
rights. The supply is to be laid on constantly under pressure. A 
rate of 10 per cent. upon annual rateable value for premises rated 
at £30 and upwards is contemplated by the Bill. The North-East 
Somerset Water Bill is to incorporate a Company to supply water 
in a district lying round Keynsham, Radstock, and Midsomer Nor- 
ton, with a capital of £50,000 in shares and £12,500 by borrowing. 
The works comprise a well and pumping station, and a reservoir 
to be situated in Keynsham parish. Rates for domestic supplies 
are to range from 7} to 6 per cent. on the annual value. A clause 
is inserted to protect the Bristol Water-Works Company. The 
Uckfield Water Bill is to incorporate a Company with a capital of 
£5000, and power to borrow £1250, for the purpose of supplying 
water in the parish of Uckfield, Sussex. The contemplated works 
consist of a well and pumping station and reservoir, all in the same 
parish. Rates for domestic supply are to range from 8} to 6 per 
cent. upon the annual rateable value. 

- The Chelsea Water Bill is to enable the Governor and Company 
of the Chelsea Water- Works to dispose of some land in Middlesex 
and Surrey belonging to the Company. By the Metropolitan 
Bridges Act, 1881, the Metropolitan Board of Works were autho- 
rized to construct the new Putney Bridge, and to abolish the Com- 
pany’s aqueduct over the river at Putney—making provision for 
carrying the mains over the new bridge. Under the powers of the 
Act the Metropolitan Board acquired, for the purpose of construct- 
ing one of the approaches to the bridge, a piece of land belonging 
to the Company, which was formerly a portion of the Company’s 
pipe-track, for the sum of £2350. This sum was paid into Court; 
the Company having no power to give a receipt for it. The Bill, 
therefore, asks that the money may be released to them, to be 
applied to capital purposes. The Newport and Pillgwenlly Water 
Bill is to enable the Company to change their name to the “‘ New- 
port Water-Works Company,” to enlarge their district, to construct 
additional works, comprising three impounding reservoirs, and 
to raise £128,000 in new shares or stock, with power to borrow 
£32,000. Provision is made for the discharge of compensation 
water down the channels of the impounded brooks, subject, in 
default, to a penalty of £20 per day. The works contemplated in 
the Bill are to be completed within twelve years from the passing 
of the Act. The Sheffield Water Bill is to enable the Company 
to raise £100,000, principally for the construction of filter-beds; 
which is to be done upon the requisition of an absolute majority 
of the Sanitary Authority of the borough of Sheffield. Within 
three months after réceipt of formal notice of such decision on the 
part of the Sanitary Authority, the Company must proceed to con- 
struct filter-beds composed wholly or in part of not less than 
4 feet in depth of sand flint stones of the chalk formation and 
Derbyshire mountain limestone in about equal proportions by 
measure ; and the area of filtering surface is to be not less than 
20,000 superficial feet per million gallons passed daily. A new 
schedule of rates and charges is also included in the Bill. The 
Sutton District Water Bill is to enable the Company to raise 
£60,000 more capital, with power to borrow one-fourth of this 
amount as raised. Additional land is required; and a clause is 
inserted for the protection of the Company with regard to the 
laying of water-mains in public but undedicated roads. The West 
Gloucestershire Water Bill is to extend the limits of the West 
Gloucestershire Water Company, who were incorporated in 1884. 
Power is desired for raising £60,000 of new capital, and to borrow 
£15,000 in respect of the same. 








Ir is proposed to hold in Brussels next year a grand international, 
competitive, scientific, and industrial exhibition. The project has 
been set on foot by a private Company; M. Léon Somzée (whose 
name our readers may remember in connection with the Brussels 
Municipal Gas-Works, which were constructed from his plans) be- 
ing the Chairman of the Executive Committee. It has the support 
of the Government, who, we understand, will place at the disposal 
of the Company certain buildings which are about to be erected 
for a National Industrial Museum, and they may possibly afford 
pecuniary assistance. The exhibits will be grouped into 40 classes, 
two of which (Nos. 17 and 18) will comprise apparatus for, and 
systems of lighting and heating. 

Tae London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill—the joint 
ag of the Corporation of London and the Metropolitan 

oard of Works—was issued on Saturday last. It is not a very 
formidable document in appearance; consisting merely of the 
preamble, five clauses, and a schedule. The preamble sets forth 
that the duties on coal and wine authorized by the several scheduled 
Acts will expire in 1889 unless provision is made by Parliament for 
their continuance, and that their continuance for a further period 
is “expedient.” Parliament is accordingly asked to make this 
‘further period ” extend to Dec. 31, 1900. Thé third and fourth 
clauses provide for the application of the dues, when collected, to 
the carrying out of Metropolitan improvements and the acquisition 
and maintenance of open spaces by the two public bodies who are 
promoting the Bill. 





Rotes, 


Fuet BriquETTEs witH Mo.assEs, 


The Revue Industrielle publishes some particulars respecting 
the process of M. Saltéry for the manufacture of coal and coke 
briquettes with the aid of molasses as the agglomerating medium, 
According to the statement of the inventor, an addition of from 1 to 
14 per cent. of molasses will suffice to make a coherent mass of coal 
dust or powder. Seeing that sugar is now so cheap, it would 
appear that the cost of agglutination by this method cannot be very 
high. As molasses does not contain more than about 10 per cent. 
of ash, the addition of 1 or 14 per cent. of this substance to coal 
dust does not noticeably increase the ash of the latter, which is 
an important consideration in the production of briquettes. When 
molasses is evaporated to dryness, and afterwards heated to the 
point of fusion and carbonization, a puffy substance analogous to 
coke is obtained, which gradually incinerates. It is to this pro- 

erty that is to be attributed the manner in which molasses 
Sctquetion burn. They consume slowly; preserving their form and 
solidity to the last. Although they become incandescent through 
and through, they never crumble, but burn completely to ashes 
by successive layers. The chief benefit of the molasses process of 
briquette making is with reference to the utilization of the dust of 
poor coal and coke. In the treatment of coke dust, the inventor 
prefers to make an addition of very small coal, as much to increase 
the agglomerating action as to quicken the combustion and ruise 
the heating effect. M. Saltéry suggests that, for gas making, poor 
and dusty coal is much improved by previous formation into 
briquettes with sugar refuse. He claims for briquettes so used 
that they do not occasion graphitic deposits in the retorts, and that 
the presence of a certain proportion of steam in the gas keeps the 
ascension-pipes from stoppage. 


THe NEwEsT WATER-GAsS PLANT. 


Considerable modifications have been introduced into the con- 
struction of the apparatus and the system of manufacture of the 
water gas used at Essen. As now made, the water-gas plant con- 
sists of an iron cupola, or generator, lined with fire-brick, about 
5 ft. Gin. diameter at its widest part, reducing to 3 ft. 3 in. at the 
bottom, and about 18 feet high. The grate is suppressed; the 
charge resting upon a hearth with an elevated bench in the centre. 
At the grate-line, as it would be called if there were a grate, the 
cupola is encircled with a water-jacket. In the complete plant 
there are a pair of these cupolas, for alternately blowing up and 
making gas. In connection with them are two vertical cylindrical 
washing and straining vessels. The method of operation is very 
simple. The cupola is charged with coke, cinders, &c., from the 
gas-works and furnaces on the establishment; the rubbish-fuel 
thus used containing an average of from 15 to 20 per cent. of 
ash. The charge is then blown up by an air-blast from the 
bottom; and the gases thus produced are taken off through one of 
the washers. When the charge is thoroughly incandescent, the 
air-blast is shut off; and a supply of steam is turned on at the 
top, which (the outlet at this end being closed) is driven downward 
through the charge, and passes off to the other washer as water gas 
from the bottom. As soon as the charge becomes incapable of 
making any more gas, the steam is shut off, and the air-blast again 
turned on. The two kinds of gas can be mixed either immediately 
or later in the holder, or kept separate if preferred. By the use of 
two generators the process is practically continuous. A good deal 
of ‘clinker is made from the poor fuel gasified; and this is cleared 
off every four hours. The plant here described is that erected by 
Messrs. Knaudt and Essen for making about 500 cubic metres 
(17,655 cubic feet) of gas per hour. The valves employed are all of 
the hydraulic type, and are interlocking, so that all danger of 
explosion is obviated. The blast requires about 0°2-horse power 
per cubic metre per hour. It is evident that by plant of this order 
waste fuel may be profitably utilized. 





ANALysIs By CAPILLARY CONSTANTS. 


Dr. A. Schuster has brought before the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society a statement respecting capillary action as a 
property upon which a method of analysis may be based. The 
capillary constants of liquids, and their relation to chemical com- 
position and constitution, have been carefully studied by Schiff, 
who determined these constants at the boiling temperatures of the 
liquids. More recently Traube has investigated the constants of 
substances in solution, a practical outcome of which is a method 
of determining the percentage of fusil oil in alcoholic liquors. 
Wishing to extend this method, and, if possible, to simplify it for 
purposes of rapid practical analysis, Mr. J. B. Cohen undertook 
the determination of the capillary constants of benzene and its 
homologues, which occur in coal tar. The reason for taking 
this special line was that the methods at present in use for 
determining the percentage constituents of benzene and its 
homologues occurring in commercial coal-tar naphtha are rough, 
and lack accuracy. There is, specially, no quick method for 
determining the presence and estimating the quantity of carbon 
bisulphide, paraffin, or petroleum, which are often found in 
the commercial product. No very great success has so far 
attended Mr. Cohen’s efforts in this direction; but he regards the 
method as very promising. The process is simple. A piece of 
thick thermometer tubing, with a capillary 0°155 millimetre bore 
and about 26 centimetres long, etched in millimetres, was em- 
ployed. The liquid was contained in a small bottle in which the 
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tube was plunged, kept vertical, and left for a short time. The 
height to which the liquid had risen was then read off with a 
magnifying glass, above and below the meniscus ; the mean giving 
the true rise. The tube was then raised a few millimetres, and the 
height of liquid again read off; the process being repeated once or 
twice, and the mean deduced. The temperature is an important 
factor in the results. It appears from the published record that, in 
the case of the pure hydrocarbons, the difference is too small to 
form a reliable basis for a determination. Small proportions of 
impurities, such as are often found in commercial benzene—carbon 
bisulphide and petroleum—may, however, be detected by their 
effect in depressing the height of the column. 


CoMPUTATIONS OF THE CALORIFIC VALUE oF COAL. 

In a communication to the Northern of France Industrial 
Society, M. Cornut dealt with the calorific power of combustibles ; 
criticizing the general principles which form the bases of the study 
of calorific values, and passing in review the principal laws which 
must be known for the proper conduct of this study—the laws of 
Hess, Dulong, Despretz, and Meyer. Dulong has proposed for the 
determination of the calorific value Q, the formula— 


Q = 8:080 C + 34-462 (x = 5): 


This formula always gives results too low by 15 or 20 per cent.; 
and the differences between the observed and calculated calorific 
values vary with different kinds of coal. M. Scheurer-Kestner in 
his researches employs the formula Q = 8:080 C + 84°462 H. 
His results are more satisfactory; but the results so calculated 
are yet inferior to those observed. M. Cornut considers that the 
combustible elements of fuel, carbon fixed (Cr), carbon volatile 
(Cy), and hydrogen (H), exist as a mixture in coal; and he 
proposes to calculate the calorific power of this ternary com- 
pound according to the formula Q = 8:080 Cr + 11°214 Cv 
+ 84'462 H, which will give results more exact than the preceding 
formule. M. Cornut recommends the dry test of Berthier, which 
is a very practical method; but it is necessary that different 
known kinds of coal should be analyzed for the purpose of finding 
the reduction coefficients, which, applied according to Berthier’s 
formula, will give sufficiently approximate results. 








BriquETTeEs FRoM Coxe Dust.—It is reported that the Lyons 
Gas Company have just commenced the production of briquettes 
from breeze. The plant and its installation at the Perrache works 
have cost about £1800. The coke dust is washed and mixed with 
tar and pitch, in the proportions of 7 lbs. of the latter and 2} lbs. of 
the former to 100 lbs. of the washed dust. The cost of manufacture 
is said to be 18s. 6d. a ton. 


Tue Satrorp Gas-Worxks ScanpaL.—The Special Committee 
appointed by the Salford Town Council, at their meeting on the 
9th inst., to investigate the affairs of the gas undertaking, in view 
of the recent disclosures, held their first meeting last Friday, and 
appointed a Chairman. The business was purely formal; but the 
result of it was an instruction to the Town Clerk (Mr. J. Graves) 
to issue an advertisement inviting evidence from “ any person who 
may be in a position to afford information with reference to bribery, 
corruption, or any other improper conduct on the part of any Cor- 
poration official or other person.” This matter is referred to in our 
editorial columns to-day; and the advertisement appears elsewhere. 


A SusstituTe For Coat.—An invention of considerable interest 
to all consumers of coal has been brought out by Mr. Sahlstrom, 
of the Normal Company, Aberdeen, and is at present in operation 
at the Company’s works. After a long series of experiments, the 
inventor has succeeded in producing a fuel which gives most satis- 
factory results. It is described as having for its basis pitch oil, in 
combination with superheated steam decomposed by an agent, the 
nature of which he does not at present wish to divulge. The inven- 
tion, which has been in practical use in the Company’s works for 
some time past, is stated to effect a saving of nearly 80 per cent. in 
the cost of fuel. It is considered possible that even better results 
may be attained with a specially-constructed boiler. The one at 
present in use was built for a coal fire, but has been adapted b 
Mr. Sahlstrom to receive the oil fuel. The arrangements for feed- 
ing the fire are exceedingly simple and convenient. On a shelf 
raised about 4 feet above the level of the floor stands a small tank, 
having a graded attachment to show the quantity of oil drawn from 
it within a given time. From this tank (which is replenished when 
necessary from a larger one) a pipe leads downwards to the furnace, 
and is joined there by another pipe, which conveys the decomposed 
steam to its union with the oil at the jet, both being fed automati- 
cally. The volume of fuel supplied is governed by means of a small 
tap fixed near the furnace, and easily controlled by the attendant. 
The rapidity of the combustion is so great that a heat of upwards 
of 3000° is attained. Mr. Sahlstrom claims three special advan- 
tages for his process. First, its cheapness; secondly, that it is 
absolutely smokeless ; and thirdly, that the combustion is complete 
—€every portion of the heat contained in the fuel being utilized. In 
addition to these, it has a manifest superiority over coal in the 
matter of cleanliness, and in the number of attendants required— 
one man being sufficient to look after as many oil fires as would 
necessitate the employment of three or four where coal is used. 
Mr. Sahlstrom is confident that the introduction of his process into 
foundries would be attended with the greatest success, as the 
intense concentration of the heat would permit the use of smaller 
melting-ovens. In the furnace now in use wrought iron can be 
melted in 15 minutes, 





Cechnical Hecord, 


MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of this Association was held at 
Birmingham last Thursday week, as briefly reported in our issue 
of the 15th inst. The Present (Mr. Henry Hack, M. Inst. C.E., 
Engineer of the Saltley works of the Birmingham Corporation) 
occupied the chair. There was a good attendance of members. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. R. Cooper, of Banbury) read 
the minutes of the previous meeting ; and they were confirmed. 

The report of the Committee (see ante, p. 296), to which was 
annexed a statement of accounts for the year ended Dec. 81, 1886, 
was then presented. 

The PRESIDENT moved that the report and accounts be received 
and adopted. 

Mr. J. ANNAN (Wolverhampton) seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

ELEectTIon oF MEMBERS. 

The Present moved the election of Mr. J. A. Harris, Manager 
of the Wigston Gas Company, as a member of the Association. 

Mr. G. WINSTANLEY (Coventry) seconded the motion ; and it was 
carried. 

The PresipEnt also proposed the election of Mr. T. Acland, 
Secretary and Manager of the Rhymney Gas Company. 

Mr. B. W. Smita (Smethwick) seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

The Present then delivered his Inaugural Address, for which 
see last week’s JOURNAL, pp. 297-302. At its close, 

Mr. W. Norra (Stourbridge) said: As ‘good wine needs no 
bush,” so the address to which we have just listened needs no 
eulogy from me to recommend it. I have much pleasure in moving 
that our best thanks be given to the President for his very able, 
instructive, and interesting address, in which he has dwelt upon 
the leading features and cardinal points that bear upon the success 
of our profession. When it is printed, the members no doubt will 
appreciate it more even than they can do now. I am glad the 
President has referred to the recent Salford libel case. It has been 
my experience to be tackled about it on two or three occasions 
already. I hope the younger members will take warning by what 
has come before the public; holding their position and character 
in their own hands, and not entrusting them to any man—to use 
at his option, perhaps to their ruin. 

Mr. P. Sumpson (Rugby) : I have very great pleasure in second- 
ing the proposition brought before you by Mr. North. I think 
words cannot too strongly express how we ought to deprecate such 
a thing as we have seen in the Salford case; it brings discredit 
upon the profession with which it is associated. But we know, 
though there are indifferent tradesmen in all classes of the com- 
munity, there are true men; and I have no doubt if we were to 
be sifted, there would be few, if any, whose conduct would not 
stand the light of day. 

The resolution was then put by Mr. North, and carried with 
applause. 

The Present: I thank you, gentlemen, for the kind vote of 
thanks you have thought fit to award me; and I do so all the 
more because I feel the remarks I have had the honour to make 
have been unaccompanied by the eloquence you are accustomed to 
hear from the chair. It affords me encouragement as to the 
remaining duties I shall have to perform in connection with my 
office of President of the Association. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. Norra. 


The Preswent: The next item on the agenda is one of great 
interest—greater than any other which has presented itself in the 
history of our Association. I feel that I am expressing your views 
when stating that I wish the deed could have been performed 
without feelings of regret; that we might have been afforded the 

leasure so often talked of among us, of duly recognizing Mr. 

orth’s valuable services to us, while he was a “ going concern.” 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) But, as circumstances have so suddenly 
necessitated his retirement from the office he has long, so honour- 
ably, and so ably filled, our intentions could no longer be delayed. 
Without recapitulating all that passed at our last meeting, you will 
remember you appointed a small Committee to consider, on your 
behalf, in what way Mr. North’s services could be most suitably 
recognized. The Committee, having met, had no difficulty in 
deciding that, whatever the form the recognition should take, it 
would be your wish, as well as more agreeable and acceptable to 
Mr. North, if the cost of the presentation were defrayed by a special 
voluntary contribution of the members ; and that the funds of the 
Association, satisfactory as they are, should not be touched for the 
purpose. They were much gratified by the hearty response which 
they received to their circular upon the subject, which showed that 
they had so thoroughly anticipated your view. The response made 
expresses, much more fully than I can explain in words, the high 
esteem in which Mr. North is held among us, and the value put 
upon the services he has for so long a time cheerfully rendered to 
the Association as its Honorary Secretary. Such unanimous appro- 
bation would probably be considered by Mr. North as an ample 
reward for the sacrifice of time and money he must have made in 
the interest of the Association ; but as Englishmen, who are always 
ready to give honour where honour is due, we naturally felt that 
we must mark our esteem in something more than a “ gaseous” 
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form. And this brings me to the act of presentation. The Com- 
mittee ask the members to adopt the following address :-— 
To Witu1aM Norra, Esq. 

We, the undersigned members of the Midland Association of Gas 

Managers, desire to record our high appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by you to the Association as its Honorary Secretary for a period 
of seven years; and ask your acceptance of the accompanying clock and 
bronzes, together with a ring for Mrs. North, as a slight token of our 
esteem, with our best wishes for her and your future welfare and happi- 
ness. [The names of the subscribers followed. ] 
The President, addressing Mr. North, proceeded: Mr. North, in 
making you this presentation on behalf of the members, I know I 
am echoing the sentiments of them all in adding that it is our 
earnest wish that you may be long spared to gaze upon these 
tokens of our esteem, which I hope will from time to time remind 
you of many pleasant days passed among us; and when at last the 
hand of the clock shall denote the hour—as it must eventually in 
the case of all—when Time shall be to you a thing of the past, those 
you leave behind may, when reading the inscription on it, be stimu- 
lated to follow your example, and take pleasure in rendering, to 
the best of their ability and according to opportunity, all the help 
they can to their fellow-men. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nort, who on rising was received with much applause, 
said: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—My most intimate friends 
know that speech-making is not my forte; and I have no doubt, 
Sir, that this may be attributed to my native modesty, of which 
Yorkshiremen generally possess so large a share. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter.) But to you, Sir, and the Committee who have been 
co-workers with you in getting up this testimonial, I tender my 
grateful thanks; and to the subscribers generally I would also 
tender my thanks. If anything would have caused me to regret 
having resigned the office of Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
it would be the fact that I had been the cause of some of you going 
to considerable trouble and all of you to some expense, when I 
should have been well content, and amply repaid, had I been per- 
mitted to quietly retire with your good wishes. This handsome 
and valuable testimonial will daily remind me of the donors; and 
though the money value of the articles is considerable, far more 
highly shall I value and regard the goodwill and kindly feeling 
which has prompted so liberal a response to your appeal, and I am 
glad that it is in the form to remind me of this. I must not forget 
to thank you also on behalf of my wife, as she is to share your 
kindness. She will, I am sure, highly appreciate it. At our last 
meeting you were good enough to say that the Association had 
sy omer under my care. I do not claim any credit on that score ; 

ut certainly it has grown since I first knew it. I believe my 
friend, Mr. Tindall, and myself had something to do with the start- 
ing of it; and it has been a real pleasure to me to see it growing 
year by year in numbers and in influence. I well remember a 
certain gentleman saying to me that we had made a great mistake 
in attempting to form an Association of this kind in the Midlands, 
as we had not got the necessary talent—it might succeed in the 
London district ; but not here. I think the old saying that it is 
better not to prophesy unless you know would apply well in this 
ease (laughter); for I think, Sir, we have a good deal to be proud 
of. We have a fair number of members; and we are very far from 
bankruptcy. More than this, members of the Association have on 
three occasions occupied the presidential chair of The Gas Institute, 
with honour to themselves and credit to our Association; and it is 
my impression (I am not going to prophesy, Sir) that we have not 
done with that presidential chair yet. I think we have more 
Presidents in reserve (laughter). Again I would thank you all 
most heartily for your kindness. 

Visit To THE SALTLEY Gas-Works. 

On the completion of the business of the meeting, the President, 
assisted by Mr. 8. Y. Shonbridge and Mr. J. W. Morrison, con- 
ducted the members round the works. The various forms of regene- 
rative furnaces and the stoking machines, which have now been in 
operation at this station for some time (all of which were fully 
explained in the Journat after the visit paid by the members of 
the Association three years ago), were made the principal objects of 
interest. Several settings of retorts to which gaseous firing with- 
out recuperation has been applied in a very simple form were also 
shown ; the secondary air supply being admitted from the front of 
the setting, above the furnace, and heated by passing along chan- 
nels formed in specially designed arch blocks. It was stated that 
by this plan the fuel account has been reduced from 20 to 22 lbs.; 
the consumption with the ordinary furnaces, to an average of 15 lbs. 
of coke per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized; while it was noticeable that 
exceedingly good and uniform heats were maintained. The Presi- 
dent and his assistants gave full details of the various engines, 
plant, and apparatus inspected; and explained unreservedly to the 
members the result of experience with the various furnaces and 
the stoking machinery above referred to. It may be remembered 
that the Saltley works are laid out for the production of about 
9 million cubic feet of gas per day of 24 hours. The “ output,” 
however, considerably exceeded this quantity during the past 
winter; and on the 17th of December—a foggy day—it reached 
10} millions. A plan and description of the works appeared in the 
JouRNAL for May 24, 1881. 





THE MANAGERSHIP oF THE Hastines Gas Company.—We are 
Penged to state that Mr. C. E. Botley, Gas Engineer to the Great 
Western Railway Company, has been chosen out of 68 applicants, 
to fill the position of Engineer and Manager of the Hastings and 
St. Leonards Gas Company, rendered vacant by the retirement of 
Mr. Wood, as announced in the Journat a few weeks since, 





SS 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 

The Inaugural Address delivered at the first ordinary meeting 
of the above Society for the present year by the President—Pro. 
fessor Henry Robinson—was briefly noticed in the last number of 
the JournaL (p. 811). The address contained several references to 
matters in which our readers are specially interested; and there. 
fore we now give a fuller abstract of it than was possible in the 
crowded state of our columns last week. 

Commencing with the work of the Society during the past year, 
the President alluded to that excellent feature of the Association— 
the inspection of important engineering works, which, as Professor 
Robinson well remarked, is instructive alike to the senior and the 
junior members. Among the places visited during last year were the 
works of the Southwark and Vauxhall and Grand Junction Water 
Companies at Hampton, and Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson’s 
electrical works. This is the practical instruction which the mem- 
bers of the Society receive. But they have also the very valuable 
auxiliary of good papers at their meetings; and for the best of 
these productions premiums are awarded.* Proceeding to take a 
look into the future, the President expressed the opinion that there 
is no ground for regarding it gloomily. On the contrary, he pre- 
dicts with confidence a successful career for every properly trained, 
intelligent, and industrious member of the engineering profession ; 
but he pointed out that this training, in order to be broad and com- 
plete, should consist of a combination of the theoretical or scientific 
with the constructive or practical. In this connection, as already 
stated, he urged the necessity for State aid towards the attainment 
of higher technical education. he 

Passing on to consider the various schemes for economizing 
motive power to which the attention of engineers has of late been 
directed, the President referred to the employment of liquid fuel 
as a substitute for coal for steam-generating purposes; alluding 
specially to the furnace and system of injection introduced by Mr. 
Tarbutt, as described in the paper read by him before the Society 
last year. Professor Robinson considers that liquid fuel is thoroughly 
reliable as an economical heat-producer, especially for marine and 
stationary boilers. As an illustration of the principle of power 
co-operation, on which he dwelt at some length, he cited the general 
utilization of coal gas, as set forth in the Inaugural Address of Mr. 
Charles Gandon, M. Inst.C.E., Engineer of the Crystal Palace 
District Gas Company, one of the Past-Presidents of the Society. 
On this subject he remarked that the improvements which have of 
late years been made in the gas-engine renders.it a very convenient 
appliance for motive power, more especially where the work to be 
done is small, or is of a nature to make it not worth while to lay 
down an independent installation of another medium. Gas-engines 
of the best type will, Professor Robinson thinks, form a more 
important motor in the future than in the past, inasmuch as the loss 
that arose from the absorption of heat in the water jacket (repre- 
senting as much as 60 per cent.) has been greatly reduced in the 
Atkinson differential engine. Further, by using air gas or oil gas, 
the cost of the gas itself is reduced. Another Past-President—Mr. 
R. P. Spice—had, he said, brought before the Society an excellent 
account of the most modern improvements in the manufacture of 
coal gas. He pointed out the success which he had accomplished 
in the purification of gas in closed vessels by carbonizing coal with 
a small percentage of slaked lime mixed with it before charging 
the retorts—the frequent opening and cleansing of the puri- 
fiers being obviated. The President added that The Gaslight 
and Coke Company had determined to place at Mr. Spice’s dis- 
posal one of their Metropolitan stations, to permit of an experi- 
mental trial of the coal-liming process on a working scale. As 
another and important means of effecting power co-operation, the 
hydraulic accumulator might be taken as an excellent illustra- 
tion of the principle of conservation of force with reference to the 
employment of water pressure to actuate hydraulic machinery. 
The supply of water at high pressure from a hydraulic pump being 
continuous, and the abstraction of it from the mains being prac- 
tically intermittent (however short the intervals of time may be), 
the period between the production of the power and its consumption 
enables the pressure to be maintained and the surplus energy to be 
stored by raising the ram of the accumulator. The principle of co- 
operation by hydraulic power has been successfully illustrated in a 
variety of works where mechanical energy is required to be trans- 
mitted and utilized intermittently over large areas; and Professor 
Robinson considers that there is a great opening for this power in 
the direction of working passenger and vehicular lifts for subways, 
by which the cost of heavy approaches and other works may be 
lessened. The supply of compressed air was then dealt with; and 
the arrangements now being made with this object at Birmingham 
by the President, in association with Mr. J. Sturgeon, were fully 
described. In connection with the transmission of power, Professor 
Robinson thinks electricity has a future ; but the heavy cost attend- 
ing the transmission of this particular kind of energy points to the 
alternative of its storeage in accumulators for transportation to the 
place of utilization. ri. ; 

Reference to the employment of electricity as a motive power 
naturally led the President to allude to its use for the purposes of 
illumination, especially in houses. On this subject he said: With 
respect to the employment of electricity for domestic purposes, the 
Act of 1882 tended to check electric lighting companies by imposing 
conditions more onerous than those that had been put upon gas 


* In noticing the awards of premiums in the last number of the 
JouRNAL, one to Mr. E. S. Bellasis, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on 
the “ Roorkee Hydraulic Experiments,” was omitted by inadvertence.— 
Ep. J.G.1T. 
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undertakings. It was impossible to obtain capital for a novel 
system like electric lighting when the local authority or vestry had 
powers of purchase more stringent than those obtained in regard 
to gas or water undertakings. The check, however, that was given 
was well deserved, owing to the too hasty way in which conclusions 
were being jumped at by those interested in promoting electric 
lighting. Ata time when too sanguine a view was taken as to the 
economy of electric lighting, the Board of Trade were doing a 
service by imposing conditions which were not inconsistent with 
the financial success of the system, if what was then stated by the 
promoters had been correct—which, however, was very far from 
being the case. Recent improvements in the direction of simplify- 
ing and economizing the production of electrical energy, I think, 
render desirable the removal of the hampering restrictions of the 
Act, by which encouragement will be given to the utilization of the 
system with advantage. The public are now alive to the fact that 
the illusions which at first existed about economy have passed 
away, and that electricity recommends itself for employment for 
numerous purposes on the ground of convenience. The beauty 
and convenience of the various forms of lamps will prove too 
attractive to cause any question of cost to deter the more wealthy 
classes from indulging in the luxury of applying electric lighting to 
their mansions. The employment of it in this way will involve a 
greater use of either gas, steam, or water for working the dynamos, 
and will tend to an increased demand’ for the various means of 
actuating motors. I think that Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders, under the Act of 1882, may now be prudently sought for 
by local authorities themselves, who are free from the penalties 
imposed on outsiders. 

Coming to questions of water supply and sanitation, Professor 
Robinson remarked that the former deserved a brief reference with 
the view of mentioning Dr. Dupré’s new method of water analysis, 
by which organic impurity in water is determined by the amount of 
absorbed oxygen—the reverse of the previous method, by which the 
amount of evolved oxygen was relied on for this purpose. Dr. Koch, 
on the other hand, feeds the organisms on gelatine, and by this means 
their existence, and the extent of it, is disclosed by determining the 
degree to which they multiply. He continued: While engineers must 
give close attention to the nature of the pollution of a water in advis- 
ing as to its adoption for dietetic purposes, it must not be forgotten 
that Nature comes in aid of science in remedying many of the evils 
which are created by the carelessness or selfishness of man. If it 
were not for the natural purification of which rivers are capable, the 
constant discharge of polluting matter into them would have made 
the evil cumulative. Fortunately, the innumerable minute organ- 
isms which exist in rivers, and which thrive on organic matter, act 
as scavengers. They are aided by minute plants, which, under the 
influence of light, liberate oxygen and help to oxygenate the water. 
Both these are acting to destroy the fermenting process under cir- 
cumstances favourable to success, inasmuch as polluting germs 
from concentrated warm sewage must be at a disadvantage when 
in a diluted state, and in a colder fluid than that in which they 
commenced their existence. Although some rivers are in this way 
able to a certain extent to partially remedy the evils attendant on 
their abuse, I trust that the continuance of such abuse will be ren- 
dered impossible by stringent legislation. [The President pro- 
ceeded to refer to sewage purification researches. | 

The general question of sanitation was dealt with in connection 
with the subject of insanitary dwellings, with some apposite obser- 
vations in regard to which, as coming within an important section 
of an engineer’s duties, the President closed his interesting Inau- 
gural Address. 





THe MoveMENT FOR THE ABATEMENT OF SMOKE.—The report of 
the Council of the National Smoke Abatement Institution for the 
year 1886, which has been forwarded to us by the Secretary (Mr. 
H. Sowerby Wallis), shows that the Institution is pursuing steadily 
the work indicated by its title. As the result of the labours of its 
officers during the past twelve months, the public interest in the 
important subject of smoke abatement has been maintained and 
fostered; the Legislature has been kept alive to the necessity for 
more thorough enactments, and for more efficient enforcement of 
the law; and inventors and manufacturers more fully recognize 
and appreciate the value of the system of testing heating appli- 
ances, which is carried out by the Institution. Its work may be 
classed under two divisions—the social and the mechanical. In the 
former are comprised the measures taken for securing the better 
administration of the law; in the latter, the special operations of 
the Institution’s Engineer (Mr. D. Kinnear Clark, M. Inst. C.E.), 
who last year tested a number of appliances submitted for con- 
sideration. During the period covered by the report, numerous 
lectures and demonstrations relative to the practical use of gas 
cooking and heating stoves were given in various parts of the 
kingdom ; and the Institution was consulted on smoke nuisances 
at various places, as well as on gas-stoves, fuel economy, and 
allied subjects. The Council invite inventors and manufacturers 
of all contrivances for diminishing or preventing smoke from 
domestic fires to send them for inspection, as it is the smoke from 
these fires which to a great extent causes the smokiness of the 
atmosphere of towns, while at the same time the smoke particles 
in the air tend to intensify town fogs, and render them more 
injurious than they otherwise would be. At the same time the 
Council think it would be hopeless to expect a general substitution 
of smoke-consuming grates for those now in use; and therefore 


they deem it desirable to encourage as much as possible the use of 
smokeless fuel. 





SHOULD THE SUPPLY OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING BE COMBINED ? 


In a paper recently read before the Society of Gas Lighting, 
U.S.A., by Mr. Jos. R. Thomas, Editor of the American Gaslight 
Journal, attention is directed to the question of whether it would 
be best in the interests of gas companies to install an electric light- 
ing plant as an adjunct to the usual gas-making apparatus, so as to 
be in a position to furnish both descriptions of light. The author 
considers that this question should be decided upon local considera- 
tions mainly; and that the claims of the so-called commercial 
electricians do not afford satisfactory evidence as to the profits to 
be earned by the supply of the electric light, on which point no 
really reliable information is forthcoming. Some gas engineers 
were, he said, enthusiastic as to the benefits to be derived from the 
working of a combined plant; and considered its adoption indis- 
pensable to the future success of the artificial lighting business. 
Others refused to believe that the combined system was necessary 
for the preservation of their supremacy in the matter of light 
supply; but admitted that there were some reasons in favour of it. 
A third class ignored the electric light as unworthy of consideration 
in any shape. Mr. Thomas frankly confessed that he had recently 
been converted, from this view, to the ranks of the middle division. 
He thought the fact that the electric light business had made great 
strides in the United States during the last two years, must be 
accepted as an issue of the day and time. This had not been 
secured at a corresponding loss to the gas maker’s craft; but, on 
the contrary, had benefited it by creating a desire for a greater 
volume of light. One of the greatest inducements to cause the opera- 
tion of a combined plant was the fact that a number of consumers 
were found to be anxious for the eleetric light, under any circum- 
stances and at any price; and existing gas companies were in a 
position to supply it on better terms than a company specially 
established for the purpose. There were few gas companies who 
had not sufficient space at their works for an electric lighting 
plant; and many had buildings well adapted for the purpose. 
There was also plenty of surplus fuel, sometimes a glut of it, at the 
gas-works; while the clerical work and establishment charges 
would necessitate but a slight additional expense. Gas under- 
takings would thus have a considerable advantage in the matter of 
establishment charges, ground rent, and cost of fuel, as compared 
with an independent electric company. He had not a doubt but 
that gas—light for light—could be furnished much more cheaply 
than electricity ; and pointed out that one good effect of the intro- 
duction of the electric light had been the impulse given to inventors 
in the way of developing the grestest possible ‘‘duty’’ from gas. 
He thought that in many cases gasmen had been indifferent to the 
advantage of modern large burners. The electric light had, in con- 
sequence, obtained a hold; and whether or not they went in for 
combined plant, he urged them not to foster the latter at the 
expense of the former. For if electricity was the light of the rich, 
gas was most certainly, now more than ever, the light of the poor. 








CANNEL Coat From Kentucky.—It is reported that an English 
Company have made extensive purchases of bituminous coal lands 
in Kentucky, and propose to ship 50,000 tons of coal per annum 
to ports in England. The product is cannel coal of a high quality ; 
and is stated to be capable of making 15,000 cubic feet of 45-candle 
gas per ton. A regular line for its transport from New Orleans to 
Liverpool is contemplated. About 10,000 tons have already been 
put on the English market. 

THe MEASUREMENT oF HicH TempreraTurEs.—Referring to the 
description of the “fusible watches’? of MM. Lauth and Vogt, 
under this heading in our ‘‘ Notes”’ column last Tuesday week, 
Mr. M. A. Gaze, of Rhuddlan, North Wales, says he used similar 
indicators 28 years ago, to determine temperatures when baking 
ultramarine mixtures. His indicators were composed of litharge, 
pipeclay, lime, and borax, finely ground ; the mixture after moisten- 
ing with water being formed into small cones, and, after drying, 
partially baked. He found they gave most reliable results. 

Sate or SourH Merropouitan Desenture Stocx.—At the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, on Monday last week, Mr. G. A. Wilkinson sold 
£50,000 of 5 per cent. perpetual debenture stock of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company; being a further portion of the addi- 
tional capital authorized to be raised in pursuance of the Com- 
pany’s Act of 1882. The property was offered in 225 lots; a 

rtion of the lots containing £500 of stock, and the remaining 
ots £200 and £100. The whole of the lots were bought up at 
from £184 to £135 per £100 stock. At a similar sale in October 
last the average price realized was £132 10s. per cent. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale amounted to upwards of £68,000. 

Tue Execrric Licut aS SEEN THROUGH A Foc.—It was re- 
cently announced that the electric light on May Island, at the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth, had been sighted in clear weather 
from a distance of 46 miles at sea, by the master of a Swedish 
steamer. The same steamer arrived at Granton last Friday week ; 
and the master of the vessel reported that early in the morning of 
that day, when there was a very dense fog prevailing, he was within 
three miles of May Island before the very powerful electric light 
recently placed in the lighthouse could be observed. It then, he 
said, only resembled a dim light from a single candle. These two 
facts afford, Engineering remarks, a very marked contrast in 
regard to the penetrative power of the electric light in clear weather 
and in a dense fog; and it is well that such data should be put on 
record and accumulated for future reference. 
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Register of Patents. 


Urinizinc tHe Waste Hear rrom Gas Cooxra-Ovens.—Hill, A., of 
Birmingham. No. 1625; Feb. 4, 1886. [8d.] 

This gas cooking-oven is of the usual shape; but fixed in the upper 
part of it isa slab of perforated fire-brick, through the holes of which 
the heated air and products of combustion from the gas-burners pass 
before escaping from the oven. A check is thus placed upon the too 
rapid escape of heat from the interior of the stove; besides which the 
slab of fire-brick forms a deflector of the heat, to assist in the cooking 
operations. 























A portion of the top of a gas-stove (in vertical section), with these 
improvements, is shown in the illustration. I is the fire-brick slab, 
ee with holes, through which the heated air and products of com- 

ustion pass upwards into a shallow chamber or enclosure J at the crown 
of the oven; and from thence, through a throttled inlet, to the auxiliary 
chamber K, whereon a pot or other eulinary vessel can be placed. L is 
an outlet flue-pipe leading from the supplementary heating chamber, 
and cranked or diverted at the junction of the chamber with it, so as to 
prevent a direct through passage. M is a framework for holding the 
boiling burners at the top of the stove. 


Gas-Enarvzs.—Davy, C., of Sheffield. No. 3473; March 11,1886. [8d.] 

In this engine the explosive charge is caused to be more or less com- 
pletely isolated from the walls of the cylinder by an intervening circum- 
ferential non-conducting belt of air and inert gases, with the object of 
dispensing with the use of a water jacket. The heat thus absorbed by 
the belt of gases is utilized in expanding the gases which work in the 
cylinder, besides serving to isolate the charge. In order to obtain this 
concentric arrangement of the combustible charge and the non-con- 
ducting incombustible gaseous envelope, the charge of gas and air is 
injected into the axial centre of the combustion chamber (which is 
already filled with a mixture of air and residual inert gases compressed 
to a suitable pressure) in such manner that it will occupy a central 
longitudinal or axial position therein without spreading to any great 
extent in a radial direction. 
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Fig.2. 


Figs. 1 and 2 are a vertical section and an end elevation respectively 
of so much of a gas-engine as is necessary to illustrate the present 
invention. 

A is the working cylinder; and B its piston, giving motion to the 
crank-shaft in the ordinary way. C is the pump piston, connected with 
the working piston B, so that both move together. An arm to which 
the pump piston-rod is connected is cast on the piston B near its end, 
and slides in a longitudinal guide-slot in the cylinder A, The pump 
cylinder D is connected with the working cylinder A, parallel with and 
above it; a port or passage E, leading from the end of the pump 
cylinder to the end of the working cylinder, being controlled by the 
delivery-valve F. The passage (preferably of the form shown) leads 
centrally through the end of the portion of the working cylinder which 
constitutes the explosion chamber, in order to give the combustible 
charge the requisite axial direction of travel through the combustion 
chamber ; and to favour this concentric arrangement, the passage is of 
gradually increasing sectional area from the pump to the working 
cylinder. The working cylinder is provided with an ignition slide-valve 
G, working over a port leading into the passage E ; the slide being con- 
structed to work in any suitable way for effecting the ignition of the 





explosive charge at the proper moment. The pump is provided with a 
compound inlet-valve H for gas and air, opening inwards to the pump 
cylinder; and the combustion chamber of the latter is provided with an 
exhaust-valve I opening against the pressure. These valves are all 
operated at proper times by cams on a shaft K, driven by bevel gear from 
the crank-shaft at half the speed of the latter. The ignition-slide G is 
worked directly by a cam or eccentric on the shaft K; and the inlet- 
valve H to the pump, and the delivery-valve F to the working cylinder, 
by the same cam L, acting through a rocking-shaft M, having a lever 
arm terminating in a friction roller, which runs in the groove of the 
cam L, and lever arms acting on the spindles of the respective valves. 


Gas-Enoinzs.—Atkinson, J., of Hampstead. No. 3522; March 12, 1886. 
[11d.} : : 
The patentee, claiming that gas-engines constructed in accordance with 
his previous patent (No. 2712 of 1885) have ‘in actual practice proved 
to be economical and reliable,” proposes by the present invention to get 
‘similar results by means of a different construction of engine.” 












































The engine has an inclined cylinder A, formed by forcing a cylindrical 
liner into the main framing of the engine ; the intermediate space forming 
a water jacket. The cylinder is closed at its lower end by a cover, in 
which passages for the inlet of gas and air, and the outlet for the exhaust, 
are arranged. The other end is left open; and a single-acting piston B 
is fitted in it. The piston is connected by a link C to a pin D, which is 
fixed in the connecting rod E, being attached tothe crank F. The upper 
end of the rod is fitted with another pin G, forming a T head toit. To the 
pin G, one end of the link N is attached ; the other end being connected 
to a fixed centre I. The exhaust-valve K is worked by an eccentric, 
through a way-shaft and levers; a simple non-return valve L being placed 
in the exhaust-pipe, so as to prevent any of the exhaust being drawn 
back into the cylinder when the governor-valve operates to prevent 
the admission of a full working charge into the cylinder. The admis- 
sion and governor valve is shown in fig. 3. It is similar to that 





described in the previous patent. It operates so as to regulate the 
amount of charge required to be drawn in, in order to keep the engine 
up to the desired speed, and to which the governor spring P is 
adjusted. The governor and suction valve H closes on to the 
lower seating, and prevents a full charge being drawn in if the 
engine exceeds the speed to which the spring is adjusted; and this 
takes place earlier or later during the suction stroke, as is determined by 
the resistance of the entering gas and air on the valve H and the strength 
of the spring. The ignition arrangement shown in fig. 4 consists of a 
tube Y, kept red hot by an external flame ; and the timing of the ignition 
is decided by a small slide Q, which places the tube in communication 
with the cylinder at the proper time, and also contains a small groove 
for ventilating the tube Y. This ignition arrangement is similar to that 
described in the previous patent. If the tube is used without a slide, the 
engine must be governed by some other means than that shown in fig. 3, 
owing to the unequal pressures to which the charge is compressed when 
this valve is used, which would cause’too great an irregularity in the 
times of the ignitions. 

The working gear may be arranged in any suitable manner; the 
essential requirement being to obtain the well-known peculiar piston 
movement, consisting of four strokes for each revolution of the crank- 
shaft F. One of these strokes is used for drawing in the charge ; one for 
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compressing the charge; one for imparting power to the engine during 
the expansion of the ignited charge; and the other for expelling the 
exhaust. The lengths of these strokes, and the points at which they 
commence and end, are under control, as set forth by means of diagrams 
attached to the specification. 


Gas-Propucers.—Howson, R., and Ingham, W. P., of Middlesbrough. 
No. 11,651; Sept. 14, 1886. [64d.] 

This invention relates to a modification of the apparatus described in 
patent No. 13,467, and which was described in our issue for June 2, 1885 
(p. 1004). The leading feature of that invention was that the current of 
gas was led through the producer in a downward direction ; while the 
present proposal is that the current of gas should be reversed—the 
general arrangement of the parts of the apparatus being retained. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

_ 2136.—Pastey, W. H., ‘Improvements in oil-lamps or lamp stoves, 
in part applicable to gas.” Feb. 11. 

2164.—ArNoLD, 8., ‘‘ Improvements in street lamps.’’ Feb. 11. 

2194.—Happan, H. J., ‘* Improvements in gas-engines.’’ A communi- 
—— W. eH 1 and L. Martaresche. Feb. 11. 

.—Irvineg, A. K., ‘‘ Improvements in pressure 1 fi 

and other fluids.” Feb. 12." 4 ne ee 
BR Wi A., “Improvements in automatic gas governors.” 

eb. . 

2251.—Jounson, J. H., ‘Improvements in tubes or conduits for gas, 
water, electric conductors, and the like.” A communication from A. 
Léon. Feb. 12. 

_ 2259.—Reprery, G. F., ‘Improvements in or applicable to regenera- 
tive gas lamps or lanterns.”” A communication from J. Cerpaux. Feb. 12. 
_ 2313.—Anet, C. D., ‘Improvements in apparatus for vaporizing 
liquids giving combustible vapours.” .A communication from the Gas 
Motoren-Fabrik Deutz. Feb. 14. 

2348.—De Pass, E., ‘An improved method of economizing the con- 
sumption of gas in railway and other carriages or vehicles, and appara- 
tus to be employed therewith.” Feb. 15. 

2351.—RusseExt, J., and Rosser, J. 8., ‘* Protecting gas lighting and 
heating flames and burners from the action of down-draughts in lamps 
and boilers.”’ Feb. 15. 

2368.—Tuomas, J., ‘‘ Improvements in engines driven by gas, stea 
petroleum, and the like.” Feb. 15. us deepaa 

2379.—Crastin, C., ‘‘ Improvements in or applicable to oil-] d 
gas burners.” Feb. 15. “ eal Nic Roe ed 

2440.—Svace, D. W., ‘Improvements in the construction of inverted 
gas-lamps.’’ Feb. 16. 

2454.—Lors, L. N., ‘Improvement in gas lamps.” A communication 
from 8. Hamburger and Co. Feb. 16. 

2520.—Browert, T., and Lixpiey, H., “ Improvements in motor 
engines worked by gas or hydrocarbon.” Feb. 17, 








Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


Bis nett 
THE SALE OF SHARES BY AUCTION OR TENDER. 

Sir,—In the House of Commons last Friday, in connection with the 
Sutton District Water Bill, in which an application is made for further 
capital, it was moved by a private member, and carried without a 
division, that it should be an instruction to the Committee on_ the Bill 
to insert a clause therein requiring the Company to raise such capital 
by auction or by tender, unless the Committee are of opinion that such 
a clause ought not to beinsisted upon in this case. In the discussion on 
the motion, the President of the Board of Trade said that in the opinion 
of the Board all new capital for water as well as for gas undertakings 
ought to be raised in the manner suggested ; and that he would support 
any alteration of the Standing Orders that might be proposed to this 
effect. It may therefore be of some advantage to see at once what the 
result will be. 

In all the earlier Special Acts relating to gas companies, and also in 
the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, it is provided that when the existing 
shares are at a premium, all new shares shall be allotted rateably among 
the existing shareholders; and to give effect to this principle it was cus- 
tomary in my early days (I need not say how many years ago), when 
applying for additional capital, to take powers to double it, and to issue 
the whole of the new capital at once, so as to let each shareholder in the 
old capital have his due proportion of the new, share for share, and to 
call it up in very small amounts as required. Of late years, however, 
Parliament has much restricted the power of raising new capital, and 
reduced it to about one-half or one-third of the original capital, as the 
case might be. Under such circumstances, the principle of giving share 
for share cannot be acted upon; and hence the practice has arisen of 
creating new capital in smaller quantities, and calling it up in larger pro- 
portions. It thus occasionally happens that when new shares are distributed 
rateably, there is only one new share for every ten or more old. Con- 
sequently, the small shareholders derive no benefit whatever from the new 
capital, as, from necessity, such benefits as there are all go to the large share- 
holders. If the proposal now made, of selling all new capital by auction or 
by tender, and applying the premiums received from such sales to capital 
purposes without dividend, is adopted, the benefits arising from the issue 
of new capital will be distributed rateably and equitably among all classes 
of shareholders, large and small, alike. As an abstract principle, this is, 
mepaet all doubt, the right principle to adopt in all commercial under- 
takings. Under this regulation, if a company is paying its maximum 
dividend, the large shareholders may lose some contingent advantages ; 
but inasmuch as the bringing in of large sums to the capital account 
without dividend must place the undertaking on a more substantial 
foundation, the positive benefits will far outweigh the contingent losses. 
If, on the other hand, a company is not paying its maximum dividend, 
the addition of the premiums in the manner pro must increase the 


t t posed 
profit, without increasing the capital upon which it has to be divided ; 
and an increased dividend, and consequently a higher market value, 
would follow. 
T have had occasion, for some years past, to consider this system again 





and again; and, bearing in mind that it is on all occasions the policy of 
directors to do the best they can for the existing shareholders, irrespec- 
tive of those who may come after, I am convinced that, with or without 
compulsion, it would be to the advantage of all parties to adopt it. 
Nevertheless it must not be supposed that the object of the authorities 
in proposing it is not specially to benefit the companies, but to prevent 
an undue accumulation of capital at the expense of the public. But 
anything done in this direction must benefit the companies as well as 
the public, and in an equal degree. There is, however, a matter in rela- 
tion to the borrowing powers, which arises incidentally as it were in con- 
nection with this regulation, that ought to be dealt with at the same time, 
and it is as follows :—Gas and water companies are allowed to raise on 
loan to the extent of one-fourth of their paid-up share capital. Under 
the present system, if a company required (say) £100,000, it would issue 
shares to this amount, and then, when it was all subscribed for, and a cer- 
tain portion paid up, the company would be entitled to borrow £25,000. 
But under the proposed new regulation, the company would only issue 
shares to the amount of (say) £50,000, relying upon getting the differ- 
ence from premiums; and thus, when the whole was paid up, 
the company would only be entitled to borrow £12,500. When 
any company is put under this regulation, it should apply for power 
to borrow to the extent of one-fourth of the capital invested in the 
undertaking, shares and premiums together ; and inasmuch as the under- 
taking would be placed on a more substantial foundation than before, it 
would not be unreasonable to ask for this power to be extended to one- 
third (the proportion allowed to railways) instead of one-fourth. 

Taking all things into account, it is well deserving of consideration 
whether it would not be more to the interest of existing shareholders to 
adopt this system loyally, take borrowing powers for as much as they 
can get, create debenture stock, and sell this stock by auction as well as 
the shares, than to continue (even if allowed) the present system of 
creating new shares for every trifling increase of expenditure on capital 
account as it arises. W. Laveser 

76, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W., o . 

Feb. 21, 1887. 


THE PATENT COAL-LIMING PROCESS. 

“ A querulous disposition, either in private or public life, is exceedingly disagreeable 
But it is necessary to discriminate between mere petulant scolding and the 
fair criticism which is indispensable to progress.” 

Srr,—On reading in your columns the lecture on coal-liming which 
was given by the learned member for Romfordshire in his presidential 
address to the Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers at their recent meeting, the above-quoted sentiment came to 
my mind as being fairly descriptive of the twofold character of the Presi- 
dent’s commentary ; for, as a criticism, it is, to some extent fair, but to 
a greater extent querulous. So far as I am personally concerned, I am 
utterly indifferent to the shafts of his wit being let fly towards my side 
of Parliament Street, and do not object to his quoting a gibe of Mr. G. W. 
Stevenson’s, nor to his repeating the advice given by Artemus Ward. He 
may even speak apologetically to his hearers about “ flogging a dead horse,” 
which, unfortunately for the lecturer’s figure of speech, is not dead but 
liveth, is more vigorous than when he was broken to harness, is in better 
form, sound in wind and limb, and well up to his work. Such exhibi- 
tions of a playful fancy as formed a part of the composition probably 
amused the meeting, and certainly will not hurt me; therefore I dismiss 
them without further observation. 

But a proper consideration for the interests of those gentlemen who 
are shareholders in the Company formed for the purpose of developing 
the system as a matter of business (those interests having been committed 
to my care), induces me to regard it as a duty incumbent upon me to 
protest, earnestly and seriously, against the publication of such un- 
truthful remarks as are set forth concerning the commercial value of the 
process in the following words :—‘ For whilst, in the first accounts, the 
increased value of the residuals, and other benefits to be obtained, were 
estimated at 3s. per ton of coal carbonized, this sum was afterwards re- 
duced to 1s.,and has now come down to 1d. per ton of coal.” This state- 
ment is a palpable untruth, and highly discreditable to its author. 

I do not care to enter on a discussion of the nonsense contained in the 
diatribe, but am content for the present to let it pass as the effusive 
meandering of a teacher who has not learnt the alphabet of the subject 
concerning which he attempts to enlighten his brethren. I will only 
observe, in conclusion, that in my humble opinion the town of Romford 
will continue for some time to come to be more famous for its ale than 
for its gas, with science reigning at the brewery, and progress obstructed 
at the gas-works. R. P. Spree 

21, Parliament Street, Westminster, Feb. 19, 1887. eis : 








THE REVERSIBLE PHOTOMETER DISC HOLDER. 


Srr,—The letter from Mr. W. J. Dibdin, appearing in your last issue, 
calls for a few remarks from me; and if you will kindly insert them, 
nothing will, I believe, induce me to further occupy your valuable space 
with this matter. 

In the first place, I wish emphatically to disclaim any intention of 
depreciating the knowledge of photometrists, and particularly that of the 
able and experienced staff associated with Mr. Dibdin ; and I do not think 
that my words can be taken to imply this. But I do say that, however 
full the knowledge upon the subject may have been, it had not led to the 
practical result of a ready and sure means of getting over the difficulty 
being found by an improvement in the photometer, until my introduction 
of the reversible disc-holder. 

With regard to Mr. Dibdin’s remark that the only revolving disc-holder 
at present sanctioned by the Metropolitan Gas Referees is the one con- 
structed by Messrs. W. Sugg and Co. at his suggestion, in which both 
mirrors and disc rotate, Mr. Dibdin is evidently unaware that, as stated 
in my first letter on the subject (but which statement did not appear in 
the abridged form as inserted in the Jovrnat) my original recommendation 
was for the whole disc frame, to which the mirrors are attached, to be 
fixed on centres in the photometer, so as to allow of its making a half 
revolution. But, upon subsequently going into the matter with the view 
of applying the principle, it was considered quite sufficient for the disc 
only to revolve. 

A word with reference to the circumstance that led to | writing upon 
the matter at all. Having seen, in a list of photometrical appliances in 
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he publication that I formerly referred to, mention made of “ Dibdin’s 
Reversible Disc-Holder,”’ I called at Messrs. W. Sugg and Co.’s works, 
and asked for a ‘‘ Dibdin’s Reversible Disc-Holder,” and was given one 
of the identical form introduced years ago by myself. It was after- 
wards explained to me by Mr. Sugg that the error was entirely due to 
a misapprehension on the part of the compiler of the pocket-book, and 
would be rectified in the next issue, which, however, would not take place 
for a year. 

_In conclusion, should the present correspondence be the means of 
directing attention to the desirability of the introduction of some dise- 
reversing appliance into even a small percentage of the numerous photo- 
meters at present existing without such appliance, and thus of effecting 
an improvement in an instrument with the working of which I have had 
some considerable experience, I shall be amply rewarded for having thus 
called attention to the matter. A Cc. MM 

The Gaslight and Coke Company, a a —_ 
Kensal Green, W., Feb. 19, 1887. 





THE ‘* COMMISSION ” SYSTEM. 


Srr,—I am very glad to see that there is a prospect of the so-called 
‘*commission ” system being checked at the fountain head. There is one 
phase of the question that seems to me most unsatisfactory. From the 
very nature of these payments, a receipt is rarely, if ever, given for them ; 
and there is therefore the temptation to the briber’s agent to himself 
pocket the bribe that has either been refused or never offered. I know 
of one case where this was done; fortunately, it lead to early detection. 
But I greatly fear there are many such cases which are never brought to 
light. It is not pleasant to think that firms we are dealing with are 
being robbed in our names, while we are utterly powerless to make a 
move in the matter, unless (which will rarely be the case) we have proofs 
to show that it is so. By all means‘let the reputable firms stop the 
possibility of such rascality. Ww 

Feb. 16, 1887. . 


Srr,—The average Briton is habitually cautious. He is slow to 
suspect; but when his suspicions are aroused, he goes in for wholesale 
convictions. Is this not the case at the present time? Iam not concerned 
to defend those most particularly implicated, although personally I 
think them hardly used ; but I am concerned in protesting against the 
idea that every gas manager is called upon to publicly profess (as it 
were) his honesty, or lie under a ban of similar practices to those im- 
puted in the Salford case. I think far too much stir and importance is 
being given to this matter, and that the idea of a traders’ mutual protec- 
tion society is about the climax. Why, Sir, it must surely occur to 
every business man that if it is admitted even that corrupt practices pre- 
vail in many trading firms, these very firms would be the first to rush in 
and take a share in such an association ; simply adopting means which 
would not bring them openly under the rules of the association to carry 
out their designs. I had thought the idea of making one moral by Act 
of Parliament had died out; and I, for one, should look upon such an 
association as a much greater slight on our profession than anything 
which cropped up at the recent trial. The high moral character which 
most gas managers now hold in society will cause the latter to die out. 
The former would be a standing disgrace ; and, as I have shown, it would 
not meet the evil at all. 

One more remark as to gas managers generally. I can deny with any- 
one bribery and corruption; but does this wholesale!denunciation include 
those visits which The Gas Institute and the District Associations make, 
all with official sanction, to various trading establishments, and the good 
feeling often brought about bya recherché dinner? A great deal of game, 
spirits, &c., pass at Christmas time, all with the same object in view— 
getting more trade to the sender. All these considerations lead to one 
conclusion—that, if a man is determined to be dishonest, ways and 
means are always at hand wherewith to accomplish his designs; and 
it must also be evident that the man who finds it necessary to bring 
a traders’ association forward to prove to his employers his integrity, 
does not stand very high in their esteem. 
Feb. 18, 1887. Vamax. 

Srr,—I have to thank you for inserting my letter in your last issue’ 
and for the remarks in your leader. My principal reason for addressing 
you again is that I and a few others fear that the terrible indignation 
now displayed will subside as quickly as it arose; and that the case, 
after being a ‘‘ nine days’ wonder,’’ will be heard of no more except as a 
matter of history. 

I am not saying one word for or against Messrs. Hunter and Hawkins, 
or anyone else implicated in this matter. I am an utter stranger to 
everyone concerned in the trial; and my remarks are directed against 
the ‘‘ commission system” solely. 

Active steps should be taken to prevent further mischief; and if your 
correspondent ‘“ Anti-Commission’ and a few more would join together, 
we might stop the evil at once, and not wait until it has grown so intoler- 
able as to be unbearable. That now is the time for action is proved 
by the fact that the Council of The Gas Institute are about to have a 
meeting on the subject; and I feel no doubt that the members generally 
would hold out a hand to the society I advocate. The two combined 
could stand against a world of scandal. 

Feb. 19, 1887. Fars Taupe. 








DisPuTED Gas ConsumptTion.—At the Clerkenwell County Court, last 
Thursday, a jury decided a case in which The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany were plaintiffs, and the defendant was Mr. B. Rous, of 43, Blooms- 

ury Square. The claim was for £15 19s. 9d., the value of two quarters’ 
gas; and it was disputed on the ground that the meter had not properly 
registered the quantity consumed—the fact being that whereas the average 
had been about 40,000 cubic feet per quarter, in 1885 the meter registered 
the extraordinary quantity of 81,000 cubic feet. Defendant complained to 
one of the Company’s inspectors, and was told that the probable cause 
was the additional pressure which was demanded by the Holborn Restaurant 
proprietors. The plaintiffs contended that the meter-index was primd 
facie evidence of the quantity of gas consumed ; whilst it was also proved 
that the defendant was not ry <a from the same main as the Holborn 
Restaurant. Defendant said he was willing to pay on his average con- 
sumption. A verdict was returned for the defendant, with costs. Notice 
of appeal was given. 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Fray, Fes. 18, 

The Cardiff Gas Bill was referred to a Select Committee, consisting of 
Earl Ducie (Chairman), Viscount Bangor, Lord Clanwilliam, Lord Polti- 
more, and Lord Houghton ; to meet on Thursday, Feb. 24. 

The Holywell and District Water Bill and the Northampton Gas Bill 
were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Marquis of Ripon 
(Chairman), Lord De Ros, Lord Saltersford, Lord Ormonde, and Lord 
Monkswell; to meet on Thursday, Feb. 24. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuerspay, Fes. 15. 
SUTTON DISTRICT WATER BILL. 

On the motion for the second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. A. O’Connor moved its rejection. He said the object of the Bill 
would be understood by reference to the Act of 1871, by which the Company 
was incorporated for the purpose of supplying water to certain specified 
parishes in the county of Surrey, and the Company was limited to those 
parishes. The present Bill proposed to alter entirely the character of 
the undertaking, and to enable the Company to enter into contracts and 
arrangements with any urban or rural sanitary authority, trustees of roads 
and highways, and railway companies, for supplying water in bulk without 
as well as within the limit defined by their Act. In his opinion, the pro- 
posals of the promoters were perfectly monstrous, and were only intended 
to enable the Company to double its share capital, so as to compel the 
inhabitants of Sutton to pay an enormous sum whenever they desired to 
buy the undertaking, and to undertake the control of their own water 


supply. 

oe J. Ricuarps Ketty seconded the amendment; contending that the 
result of the proposal contained in the Bill would, if carried into effect, be 
to dry A private wells and to largely reduce the quantity of water in the 
River Wandle. 

Mr, Cusrrt, in supporting the second reading of the Bill, remarked that 
this was simply an ordinary Water Bill, which asked for nothing but power 
to raise additional capital. Sutton was a village which had rapidly grown 
into a town, with a population of upwards of 10,000; and it was only natural 
that the Company should be compelled to extend their operations. There 
were no extraordinary clauses in the Bill; clause 52, to which exception 
had been taken, being perfectly usual, and giving the Company no right of 
entry into places beyond their district. 

Sir T. Lawrence said he had the honour to represent the district in 
which these water-works were situated, and was intimately acquainted 
with the neighbourhood. He could say from personal knowledge that the 
resources of the Company were not now equal to the supply of the district, 
and that there was a necessity for power to raise further capital being 
given to them. He believed the Company to be perfectly bond fide in their 
application; and he would therefore appeal to the House to give the Bill a 
second reading. 

Mr. Courtney hoped the House would adhere to its ordinary rule with 
regard to Bills of a precisely similar character to this, which was to 
send them to a Select Committee for all allegations to be investigated. 
It had been alleged that the Company sought to enlarge their original 
sphere of operations. This was a mistake, as the Company would remain 
as before within its own area; the clause to which exception was taken 
being a usual one under the circumstances, permitting them to supply 
water in bulk outside their limits. All the Standing Orders with regard 
to the Bill had been complied with. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor opposed the second reading of the Bill, because, as 
the member for East Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) had pointed out, its effect 
would be to put £40,000 or £50,000 into the pockets of the gentlemen who 
had promoted it. The question of water supply was becoming more and 
more important every day; and the time was not far distant when the 
ratepayers would insist on its being brought under the control of the local 
authorities. The town authorities of Sutton were now considering this 
very subject ; and therefore he thought it was not asking too much that 
the second reading of the Bill should be postponed till they had had time 
to discuss it. He concluded by moving the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Mottoy seconded the motion for adjournment. 

The House divided, when the numbers were: For the adjournment, 99 ; 
against, 224—majority against, 125. 

On the motion that the Bill should be read a second time, 

Mr. A. O’Connor said that after the division which had just been taken 
he had no hope of securing a majority on the main question. He would 
therefore ask permission to withdraw his amendment, as he understood 
it was the intention of his friends to move an instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee which would, he thought, obviate the difficulty he had pointed out. 

The amendment was then by leave withdrawn, and the Bill read a 
second time. 

Mr. Mottoy gave notice of his intention on Friday to move that it be 
an instruction to the Select Committee on the Bill to insert a clause by 
which provision should be made for the offer of any additional capital by 
public auction or tender at the best price obtainable, unless the Com- 
mittee should report that such provision ought not to be required, with the 
reasons on which their opinion was founded. 


Tuurspay, Fes. 17. 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER IN LONDON. 

Mr. Woorton Isaacson asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Government would interfere for the relief of the 
ratepayers, either by monopolizing the supply of water to the Metropolis 
or controlling the present rates of the Water Companies, whereby the 
present system of assessing the inhabitants of the Metropolis to the water- 
rate upon the gross rental of their premises rather than upon the con- 
sumption, as in the case of gas, being especially felt oy the trading com- 
munity of the East-end of London, who were heavily rated for their 
business, as distinguished from other residential premises, and were con- 
sequently charged to an amount wholly disproportionate to their limited 
consumption. 

Mr. MatrHews: My honourable friend must be aware that the Govern- 
ment have no power at law to interfere with the statutory rights of Water 
Companies to charge water-rates on the rental of premises rather than upon 
the consumption. They could doubtless propose legislation to buy up and 
extinguish the rights of the Water Companies; but they do not contemplate 
any such legislation this session. 


Fripay, Fes. 18. 
THE RAISING OF CAPITAL BY WATER COMPANIES. 

Mr. Mottoy moved, in accordance with the notice given on Tuesday— 
“That it bean instruction to the Select Committee on the Sutton District 
Water Bill to insert a clause in such Bill by which provision shall be made 
for the offer of any additional capital by public auction or tender at the 
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best price which can be obtained, unless the Committee on the Bill shall 
report that such provision ought not to be required, with the reasons on 
which their opinion is founded.” He said that in 1877 the present Post- 
master-General, who was then Chairman of Ways and Means, induced the 
House to assent to a similar motion with regard to gas companies; and he 
was supported by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gos- 
chen), and also by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day, the late 
Lord Iddesleigh. There was no reason why the same rule should not 
apply to water companies ; but he was obliged to take action in the first 
place with regard to one water company. If his motion should be carried, 
he would propose to amend the Standing Orders so as to make the rule apply 
to all water companies. His object was to prevent directors from issuing 
more shares than were absolutely required, and from putting into their 
pockets, at the expense of the public, the difference between the value of 
the shares at par and what they would fetch when sold at a premium of 
perhaps 75 or 100 per cent. 

Mr. J. R. Ketxy, in seconding the motion, expressed the opinion that 
the language in which the instruction was adhe | was very moderate. 

Mr. CusirT, on behalf of the promoters of the Bill, said they had no 
reason to complain of the manner in which the honourable member had 
brought the matter before the House. If he proposed to take steps to 
have the Standing Orders amended, soas to extend to all water companies 
the = which applied to gas companies, there was no desire to offer any 
opposition. 

Mr. Courtney was glad to hear that the promoters of the Bill were 
willing to accept the proposal. The instruction involved a principle which 
ought to be considered by every Private Bill Committee to which such a 
Bill was referred. He was glad that the motion was to be followed by 
another of a general character ; but it would be desirable that there should 
be some consultation before this was done. Perhaps the honourable 
member would kindly communicate with him. 

Mr. Mottoy assented. 

Mr. Ritcure said he was pleased to see the general agreement on the 
subject. The Government were of opinion that it would be desirable not 
only that the instruction should be carried, but that there should be an 
amendment of the Standing Order referred to, so as to make the principle 
apply to every water company. It was in the interest of the community 
that whenever there was an issue of fresh capital it should be strictly 
limited to the amount required. The greater the value of the shares, the 
fewer the shares which would have to be issued ; and if the local authori- 
ties afterwards wished to purchase, they would have to pay only the value 
of the undertaking. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE BRIBERY OF CORPORATION OFFICIALS. 

Mr. H. H. Howarra (Salford) asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, in view of the disclosures in the recent trial of 
Hunter v. Lever, the Government proposed to increase the stringency of 
the law dealing with the bribery of corporation officials by means of com- 
missions on purchases made by them. 

Mr. Mattuews: The question of increasing the stringency of the law as 
to commissions received by agents was carefully considered by the Home 
Office authorities in 1877, and a Bill was draf for the purpose ; but, in 
deference to the strongly expressed opinion of the then Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Cairns) that the civil remedies of the existing law were sufliciently strong, 
it was not proceedei with. The subject is, no doubt, well worthy of con- 
sideration ; but the Government do not intend at present to propose any 
alteration of the law. 

_ Mr. Howe tt asked whether the puoi case in question was not suffi- 
ciently important to be placed in the hands of the Public Prosecutor. 

Mr. Marruews: So far as I am aware, there is no law under which Mr. 
Hunter could be prosecuted criminally. There are, however, plenty of 
civil remedies in the matter. But really the facts of the case have not 
been eeneny brought to my attention for me to give a decided opinion 
upon it, 

Mr. Howe t inquired whether the Home Secretary was aware that Mr. 
Hunter was a Magistrate, and whether he did not think he ought to be 
removed from the Bench. 

No reply being given to this question, 

Mr. Howe tt subsequently gave notice that on Monday he would ask the 
Home Secretary, “ ether he is aware that the Mr. Samuel Hunter, Gas 
Manager at the gas-works of the Salford Corporation, who was charged 
with bribery in connection with the coal contracts, and dismissed for such 
offence by the Gas Committee, is a Justice of the Peace; and whether he 
will call the attention of the Lord Chancellor to the disclosures at the 
recent trial of Hunter v. Lever.” 

To this question Mr. Marruews last night replied that he had observed 
that a gentleman of the name of Samuel Hunter was on the Commission 
of the Peace for Ashton, but he did not know whether he was the gentle- 
man who was referred to in the question. The matter, however, was one 
that came within the province of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and not the Lord Chancellor; and he would call the attention of his noble 
friend to the subject. 


yon against the following Bills were presented during the past 
week :— 

Cardiff Gas Bill, from the Marquis of Bute, Lord Windsor, Cardiff 
Corporation, Penarth Local Board. 

Cockermouth Local Board Electricity and Gas Bill, from the Cocker- 
mouth Gas Company. 

Dundalk Commissioners’ Gas Bill, from the Dundalk Harbour 
Commissioners. 

Dundalk Gas Bill, from the Dundalk Township Commissioners. 

Holywell and District Water Bill, from the River Dee Company. 

Liverpool Water and Improvement Bill, from the Upton-on-Severn 
Union Sanitary Authority. 

Newport and Pillgwenlly Water Bill, from Riparian owners on Cas 
Troggy and Neddern Brooks, Commissioners of Sewers for the 
Hundreds of Caldicot and Wentlooge. 

Northampton Gas Bill, from the Corporation of Northampton. 

Sheffield Water Bill, from the Corporation of Sheffield. 

Sheftield Corporation Water Bill, from the Handsworth Local Board, 
Owners and ratepayers in Dore, Owners, lessees, and occupiers of 
mills and other works, 





Tue introduction of the electric light is not always, Mr. G. Thompson 
writes to Science, an unmixed benefit. Some time agoelectric lights were 
placed in front of the Treasury and other public buildings in Washington, 
and a fine and striking effect is said to have been produced. Unfortunately, 
however, spiders discovered that game is —— in the vicinity of the 
new lights ; and that they —_ there ply their craft successfully both day 
an® night. In consequence, their webs are so thick and numerous that 


portions of the architectural ornament are no longer visible ; and when the 
webs are torn down by the wind, or fall from decay, the refuse gives a 
dingy and dirty appearance to everything it comes in contact with. 





egal Intelligence. 


IPSWICH BANKRUPTCY COURT.—Tuvrspay, Fes. 17. 
(Before Sir F. Roxsuren, Q.C., Judge.) 
THE IPSWICH GAS COMPANY AND THEIR TAR CONTRACTOR. 
THE FAILURE OF W. B, KING AND CO. 

To-day an application was made to the Court on behalf of the Ipswich 
Gas Company for an order reversing the decision of the trustee in the 
estate of Mr. W. B. King, who formerly carried on business as a tar dis- 
tiller at Ipswich, rejecting a = of debt sent in by the Company. The 
first meeting of creditors took place on the 17th of December last year, as 
reported in the Journat at the time. 

r. PoYseR sa on behalf of the Company; Mr. Banks represented 
the trustee (Mr. W. C. Hayes). 

Mr. Poyser stated that the amount of the proof was £4593. The debt 
arose under a contract made between Mr. King and the Ipswich Gas Com- 
pany, upon which litigation had taken place, and upon which the Company 
had been successful. The question now raised was as to the damages the 
Company were entitled to under the contract. 

Mr. Banks said he did not raise any question as to the amount of the 
judgment. The proof was made up of the following amounts :—£244 2s., 
the amount of the judgment debt for tar supplied to March, 1885, about 
which there was no dispute; £1200 13s. 6d., the difference between the 
contract price (6s. 6d. per barrel) and the price at which 550,490 gallons of 
tar were sold to a Mr. Catchpole in 1885—viz., 1s. a barrel, which the Com- 
pany admitted was a little under the then market price ; £878, the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the value of 142,500 gallons in the 
Company’s yard ; two items of the same amount each for 1887 and 1888, 
the unexpired period of the contract; £500 for taxed law costs; and 
£14 17s. 11d. for gas supplied to date. The trustee objected to the item of 
£1200 because the full market price of the ter had not been credited. He 
also objected to the first item of £878, on the ground that the tar having 
been used by the Company, it was not the subject of the contract upon 
whieh damages could be recovered. He also rejected the second and third 
items of £878 each on the ground that the Company had not sustained 
any injury in respect of matters for which damages could be claimed. 

Mr. Poyser, in reply to his Honour, said the former action was in 
respect to tar which had been supplied to, or ought to have been taken 
away by the defendant, up to March, 1885. This claim was subsequent to 
that time. The defendant failed to take away the tar from the Gas Com- 
ae premises up to the time of the decision of the Court. Of course he 

ad never sent for it since; and the Company were obliged to get rid of it. 
Practically the only question in dispute was that the full market price was 
not realized for the tar. It was sold at 1s. per barrel instead of 6s. 6d., 
which was the price the debtor agreed to pay under the contract. 

His Honour: Thatfor which you charge this man 6s. 6d. a barrel under 
the contract you sold for 1s. a barrel ? 

Mr. Poyser: Yes, your Honour; that is the root of the bag ne, 
This man made a contract three years ago, and since then there has been 
a tremendous fall in the price of tar. 

His Honour: 700 per cent. 

Mr. Poyser said it was really more than that. This was all proved 
before the Lords Justices of Appeal on the trial; and that was the reason 
the debtor repudiated the contract. If the trustee had inquired of Mr 
Goddard the meaning of the words, “a little under the then market price,” 
he would have been informed that the market price referred to was the 
market price in London. Of course the market price in Ipswich was below 
that in. London, because the cost of carriage from Ipswich to London had 
to be deducted. There could be no doubt the Company obtained the most 
they could for the tar. 

Mr. D. Ford Goddard, at the request of Mr. Banks, was sworn, and 
= himself for cross-examination upon an affidavit he had filed. 

e said he was not aware that Mr. King had ever given him notice deter- 
mining the contract. The action which was tried was for the price of tar 
actually delivered. Witness had on three or four occasions given Mr. King 
notice to remove the tar which was the subject of the present claim. 

Mr. Banks: What answer did he give ? 

Mr. Poyser objected to the question, on the ground that the claim for 
£1410, the value of 150,000 gallons of tar under the contract, less the price 
at which it was sold by the Company, was not in dispute. 

Mr. Banks said his contention was that there was a still subsisting con- 
tract between the parties. Under this contract the Company were bound 
to give Mr. King notice to remove the tar; and until they had fulfilled this 
condition, they were not entitled to sell the tar as against Mr. King. 

His Honour: Your contention is that there was no breach of contract 
which would entitle them to sell the tar as against you ? 

Mr. Banks said that was his first point; his second was that, as the con- 
tract had not been determined, the Company could not claim for prospective 
damages. As a matter of fact, the tar referred to under the claim for £878 
was used by the Company themselves. The only tar which the bankrupt 
contracted to take away was, in the words of the contract, “tar not used 
or sold at retail price by the Gas Company.” Having used this tar them- 
selves, it was not tar which they could compel, or might have compelled 
the bankrupt to take. 

Mr. PoyseR said Mr. Banks had raised issues of which he had had no 
— and about which he therefore had not the opportunity of calling 
evidence. 

Mr. Banks claimed that his Honour had power to amend the notice of 
objection. He said a very large amount was involved ; and he thought, 
in the interests of the estate, the points he had raised should be thoroughly 
investigated. It was a pure question of law as to whether the contract 
was still subsisting. 

His Honour: You have given notice that you object to the proof for 
£1200 on the ground that the Company have not given you credit for the 
full market value of the tar. It seems on the face of it that you admit 
their right to sell, but complain that they did not give you enough credit. 
If you say they had no right at all to sell, that is a totally different matter. 

Mr. Banks said the only point with regard to this item was whether or 
not they gave the bankrupt notice to remove the tar. 

After some further argument, 

Mr. Banks elected to stand by the notice of objection given by the 
trustee, with regard to the £1200—viz., that the Company did not give the 
bankrupt credit for the full market value of the tar. i 

The cross-examination of Mr. Goddard was then resumed. He said the 
particulars of the claim were drawn by him. 

Mr. Banxs: What do you mean by “a little under the then market 

rice.” 

. Witness : I mean that the price as quoted in London appeared to be 
higher than the price we received. 

By how much ?—Is. 6d., a ton, I think. 

Cross-examination continued: There are five barrels toa ton. The con- 
tract was made with Mr. Catchpole in December, 1885. We continued to 
supply Mr. King with tar up to March, 1885. Between that time and 
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December, 1885, the tar accumulated at the gas-works. I do not know 
what was the contract price of tar in March, 1885; but it was higher 
than in December, 1885. The price was gradually falling during the 
whole of the twelve months. We advertised for tenders in the JounNaL 
or Gas Licutine, which is the recognized trade organ, in October, 1885, 
and did not get any tenders at all. 

By Mr. Poyser: I applied to Mr. King repeatedly, and requested him to 
take the tar away. I could not tell you the precise dates. I made every 
effort I could to sell the tar, and could not get a higher price than Mr. 
Catchpole gave. 

Mr. Banks then submitted that the breach of the contract occurred in 
March, 1885, when Mr. King refused to take any more tar; and that the 
damages ought to be assessed at the difference between the contract price 
and the market price at that date. He contended that the Company 
had no right, in the face of a falling market, to store this quantity of tar 
from March to December, and then charge the bankrupt with the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the price eight months after the 
breach of the contract. 

His Honour on this point gave judgment for the Company. He said 
the trustee had not availed himself of the permission given him to 
challenge the Company’s right to sell the accumulations of tar which the 
debtor had neglected to remove; and therefore the only question in dispute 
was as to whether the Company obtained the full market value for the 
tar. He was of opinion that they did; and therefore on this point he 
allowed the proof for the £1200. 

The next item was a claim for £1323 for 4671 barrels of tar, at 6s. 6d. a 
barrel, less £445 for the tar in the Company’s yard at 3d. a gallon. 

Mr. Banks said his contention with regard to this item was that the tar 
was used by the Company themselves; and that therefore it did not come 
within the terms of the contract, which only related to tar “ not used or 
sold at retail prices by the Company.” 

This point was argued at considerable length. 

His Honour eventually gave judgment against the proof, on the ground 
that the debtor had not received any notice that there was an accumula- 
tion of tar at the gas-works, and that therefore he could not be charged 
with a breach of contract. Moreover, under the contract, the debtor was 
only obliged to take the tar “not used or sold at retail prices.” In this 
case the tar was used by the Company; and therefore did not come within 
the contract. 

The other two items of £878 each were for prospective damages in the 
years 1887 and 1888. 

Mr. Banks contended that the contract was still subsisting, and that it 
was open for the trustee to call upon the Company to deliver the surplus 
tar to him at any period during the unexpired term of the contract. 

Mr. Poyser contended that the debtor had, by refusing to take the tar 
in 1885, put an end to the contract, and that the Company were entitled to 
sue for the damages they had sustained during the whole of the unex- 
pired period. The debtor had refused to take the tar under the contract ; 
and the Company could not go on offering it to him month after month. 

His Honour: Why not? 

Mr. Poyser: The bankrupt has failed, and has no money, so that he 
cannot carry out the contract. 

His Honour: But the trustee can. 

Mr. Poysrr: Yes, the trustee can ; but it is not likely that he will, when 
the contract price is 6s. 6d.,and the present market value only 1s. a barrel. 

His Honour: It might go up to 10s. to-morrow. 

Mr. Poyser went on to contend that when the breach of contract had 
once arisen, damages might be assessed for the whole contract. 

His Honour on this point gave judgment against the Company’s proof. 
His opinion was that the contract was a continuing contract, that it had 
never been determined, and that it was not determined at the date of the 
bankruptcy. This being so, there could be no claim for prospective 
damages. It was open to the Company to apply for an order, under the 
55th section of the Act, to rescind or vary the terms of the contract; but 
this they had not done. The trustee was also allowed a certain time to 
disclaim all contracts; but he had not disclaimed this, and he was per- 
fectly at liberty to take it up and go on with it if he chose. His Honour 
therefore directed the trustee to allow the Company’s proof for £1959 13s. 5d., 
and to reject the remainder of the claim. 

Mr. Poyser applied for costs, on the ground that he had succeeded as to 
a certain amount of his claim. 

After a short argument, his Honour allowed the trustee’s costs out of 
the estate, but did not make any order as to the Company’s costs. 


SOUTHWARK COUNTY COURT.—Frimay, Fes, 18, 
(Before Mr. J. J. Powewn, Judge.) 
THE LIABILITY OF LANDLORDS FOR WATER-RATE, 

An action was brought to-day by the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company to recover from Mr. Aldred the sum of 15s., being four quarters’ 
water-rate in respect of certain premises, at a rateable value of £15. 

Defendant stated that he was the landlord of the premises in question. 
The tenants had always paid the water-rates ; and the present occupier was 
willing to pay for the half year he was in Says a 

Mr. J. TANNER, solicitor, who appeared for the Company, said that this 
claim being in respect of property under £20 walealie value, they pro- 
ceeded against the owner under the Act. 

His Honour: Whom have you assessed ? 

Mr. TanneR: We assess the house. If the occupier is willing to pay, we 
take the rate; but if we have to sue, we go against the owner. 

Defendant : The occupier is willing to pay. 

His Honour: Then you must get it from the occupier. There will be 
judgment for the Company for the amount claimed, with costs. 





OAKLEY UV, THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
THE EUGENIA ROAD EXPLOSION. 

This action arose out of the gas explosion which occurred at Rother- 
hithe, in April, 1885, through a leakage in the Company’s mains in Eugenia 
Road, where the plaintiff resides. The circumstances will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers ; the claims of the principal sufferers—a Mrs. Venn 
and her daughter—having been settled > the Company as recently as 
November last. 

Mr. Fruuan appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. WasxtneTon (solicitor) for 
the Company. 

Mr. Fituan explained that the plaintiff resided opposite the house in 
which the explosion took place ; and on the day in question his wife, who 
was near her confinement, sustained a severe shock to her system. The 
force of the explosion was so great that large pieces of stone and earth 
were hurled against the house, doing serious damage. 

_ Mr. Wasuineton said the Company did not in the least dispute their 
liability ; and the av question was as to the damages. 

Plaintiff was called, and bore out Mr, Fillan’s statement; and several of 
the Company’s men gave evidence. 
me jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, and gave him £49 9s, 6d. 

mages, 

His Honour gave judgment for this amount, with costs. 





Miscellaneous Hetos. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Wednesday, at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge—Mr. Grorcr 
Livesey in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank Bush) read the notice convening the meeting; 
and the report of the Directors and the statement of accounts for the half 
year ending Dec. 31 last—which were given in the Journat for the 8th 
inst., pp. 260, 265-6—were taken as read. 

The Cuarrman: Ladies and gentlemen,—It is now my pleasant duty to 
move the adoption of the report and accounts. These have been in your 
hands some ten days; and those who take an interest in the Company I 
have no doubt have read the report carefully. I do not intend to say very 
much in relation to it, because it fully expresses the views of the Directors 
in connection with the affairs of the Company; but I will proceed to deal 
with some matters in the accounts. In the first place, I should like to say 
a word as to thecapital account. We are not able to state that half year by 
half year we reduce our capital account, and, moreover, there is a better 
way of reducing capital than by writings-off each half year. We endeavour 
to place the capital account in a sound position by carefully expending 
your money on useful purposes; and I think I cannot better illustrate 
this than by stating that during the last five years, since 1881—during the 
period in which we have been engaged in a large expenditure for new 
works, particularly for the purchase of land—we have relatively reduced 
the amount of capital to the business done. Five years ago it stood at 
£5 2s. per ton of coal carbonized ; and now it is £4 18s. 10d. Notwith- 
standing this, we have raised something like half-a-million of money in 
that time, and have spent a large proportion of the amount in new works, 
which at present are unproductive. I would, while speaking of the 
capital, just make reference to the sale of our debenture stock which took 
place on Monday. It is very gratifying to the Board, and no doubt to 
the shareholders, to find that the public estimate of the stability of our 
Company is so good. This stock, of which there is now half-a-million 
issued, was sold at an average of £134 10s. per £100 of 5 per cent. stock. 
The lowest price was £134; and the highest, £135 10s. I will now proceed 
to the question of revenue, which is the most important item in the 
accounts of the Company. On this depends your dividend. I am not, 
however, going through all the details of it. Great economy has been 
exercised in every department; and I would deal particularly with the 
item of repairs and maintenance. I have sometimes heard it said—and 
it is a very common argument: “I like to see a large amount for repairs 
and maintenance in a gas company’s accounts. It shows that the 
works are maintained in a first-rate condition.” I rather dispute this 
statement. Such an expenditure may show something else. It may 
be that, under the heading of revenue, considerable amounts of money 
have been charged which ought to have been charged to capital, 
and thus the cost of gas making has been increased; or it may be 
that the works, through not being in a very efficient condition, re- 
quire a large sum spent on them to keep them in working order; or it 
may be that there are waste and extravagance. But in regard to our 
accounts, none of these things, I am sure, can be charged against us, 
because the amount for wear and tear is a very low figure. It amounts to 
only 2s. per ton of coal carbonized in the half year; and this, I think, is 
evidence that the money is not wasted. The only thing which can be said 
against it is that we have starved the works. As the best evidence that 
the works have not been starved, I will refer to two or three lines in the 
report (the last paragraph but two), where mention is made of the large 
demands for gas last December: “To meet this demand, every retort in 
the whole seven stations of the Company was at work without intermission 
for four weeks—a fact which may be taken as the best possible proof of the 
good condition in which the works have been maintained.” Now, this I 
consider, is conclusive evidence that the works are in good order, or they 
could not have stood such a strain ; and ours having borne the test, is good 
evidence that the officers of the Company do their work exceedingly well. 
Another item in which I think we are working economically is the matter 
of wages. We do not pay low wages; we rather pride ourselves on 

aying at least as good wages as any other concern in London. We 
established sick and superannuation funds for our workmen; and 
quite 20 years ago my father, who was then Secretary of the Company, 
started the principle of giving the men a week’s holiday with a week's 
pay. This holiday costs the Company now £5000 a year. Now about the 
result of the reduction in price. The report also deals with that matter. 
We felt, in announcing the reduction of price last year, that we were 
making rather a bold experiment; but we had faith in the elasticity of 
the business, and we had also faith in the desire of the public to use gas 
largely if facilities were given them, and if they were supplied at a reason- 
able price. This faith has been fully justified. The reduction entailed a 
loss on revenue account for gas sold of rather more than £40,000 in the 
year. Taking the whole year, we have recovered this amount, and between 
£700 and £800 to the good. Last half year was rather deficient, but 
the first half of the year was in excess; so that, taking the year 
together, we have recovered the total amount of revenue lost by the 
oabadiian of price. This, of course, must not be taken as a recovery 
of profit; but of the £40,000 additional revenue, about £25,000 is profit. 
So that we stood to lose not more at any rate than £15,000. This has been 
made up partly by taking the interest on our reserve fund. It 
may be in that this is not a wise thing to do; but there is a time 
when it is not necessary to increase your reserve fund. You may have a 
large enough resérve fund; and if it is sufficient for your purpose, I see 
no reason why it should be continually added to. We consider the reserve 
fund which the Company possesses—equal to about 10 per cent. on the 
capital—quite sufficient for all possible contingencies. Ihave never known 
an instance where a reserve of anything like this amount has been found 
insufficient forthe purpose. We have, therefore, appropriated the interest 
—amounting to about £8000 in the year—to assist in making up the divi- 
dend. After taking the £4000 of reserve, it appears, from the statement 
in the report, that there was a deficiency of £2600 on the half-year’s 
working, which we propose to take from the undivided balance. The 
increased consumption for the half year was at the rate of 44 per cent. ; 
and for the whole year it was 64 per cent. I have now some other matters 
to refer to, dealing more generally with questions affecting us. It is 
very often said that gas companies have a monopoly ; but that I dispute. 
It is true that we have a monopoly in the supply of gas; but not in 
the supply of light. We have very serious competitors—the candle, 
the petroleum lamp, and the electric light. A word, however, about 
the monopoly. It may be interesting if I state that the monopoly at 
present held by the Gas Companies in the supply of gas in London 
was not originated by the Companies, but by the most successful gas 
agitator in the last half century. I refer to Mr. Thwaites, who led *the 

itation in the south of London for the reduction in the price of gas in 
1848-50, In 1853, after the Surrey Consumers’ Company was started, he 
saw the futility of competition—how it was ruinous to the Companies and 
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disadvantageous to the public; and he suggested the division of South 
London into separate districts. The “ districting” took place at Michaelmas, 
1853, on the south of the Thames. The same ecinulae was followed five 
or six years later on the north ; and in 1860 it was sanctioned by Parliament. 
The “ monopoly ” was initiated by “ the friend of the people” who obtained 
a reduction in the — of gas—Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Thwaites, of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. I contend that, seeing we have such serious 
competitors, we ought to have a free hand to fight them, and that we 
ought not to be handicapped as we are. It may surprise you to be told 
that there is no article of consumption whatever wah is sold in London 
which pays so largely, or anything like so largely to local rates as 
gas does, I have been giving some little attention to this question; 
and I find that the consumer of gas for every 2s. 6d. he spends on gas, 
pays something like 23d. or 3d. (very nearly 10 per cent.) for local pur- 
poses—that is, in rates and coal dues—whereas the consumer of any 
other article does not pay 24 per cent. I therefore contend that gas; 
being such a necessity for a great city, ought to be as free as possible, 
and that all restrictions that can be removed ought to be removed. 
This naturally brings me to the question of the coal dues. In a statement 
made by the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works to the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to Lord Randolph Churchill, is 
areference tothe Gas Companies, In thatletter they speak of the amount 
of dues paid by the Gas Companies. Now that is a mistake—the Metro- 
politan Gas Companies do not pay a penny of thedues. We are simply the 
collectors of the tax for the Metropolitan Board of Works. They say it is 
very easily collected. Well, when you can get someone else to collect it, 
and pay nothing for doing so, it is, of course, very easily collected ; but it 
is an absolute fact that the Gas Companies—the shareholders—pay 
nothing of these dues. The money comes out of the ket of the con- 
sumer of gas and coke, This is one fallacy that the Metropolitan Board 
and the Corporation state. Then they go on to say that the Gas Com- 
panies are paying such large dividends—“ 13 and even 15 percent.” This is 
another mistake. There is no Company paying 15 per cent. The allusion, 
of course, is tothis Company. A section of its shareholders are, it is true, 
getting 15 per cent. ; but the dividend paid by this Company is 13 percent., 
and no more. We are not allowed to pay more. Our initial price is 3s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. We sell gas at 2s. 6d; and the 1s. below the initial 
rice enables us to pay a dividend of 38 per cent. <span the 10 per cent. 
imit on our 10 per cent. capital only. e are really paying 13 per cent., 
and not 15 per cent. It is a private arrangement between the two classes of 
shareholders; and possibly as there may be many here who are not aware 
of the circumstances under which this arrangement was made, it would be 
well if I explained it shortly, In 1879 there were three Companies supply- 
ing gas in the south of London—the Surrey Consumers’, the Phoenix, and 
the South Metropolitan. The last-named Company happened to have gone 
to Parliament three years previously, and obtained an Act, whereby they 
were authorized to raise a large amount of capital. They had a large 
extent of land for the extension of their works, and they had the sliding 
scale. Altogether they were in an extremely satisfactory pe rime sell- 
ing gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, and paying 114 per cent. dividend, with 
the prospect of rapid, or, at all events, early uctions. The Phenix 
Company was a very good concern; but it was not in the position of the 
South Metropolitan. They had neither capital nor land—or very little 
capital, and no land for extensions. It was therefore necessary for the 
Company to go to Parliament to obtain powers to raise capital and acquire 
land. It was very doubtful what conditions they might obtain from Par- 
liament. They were not likely to get an initial price of 3s. 6d.; and altogether 
their position was not one that was, at any rate, so substantial or solid as that 
of the South Metropolitan Company. The Surrey Consumers’ Company 
was similarly situated. They had no capital and no land for extensions. 
The three Companies were then brought together. The able Chairman of 
the Phoenix Company—Mr. Horner (I don’t see him present; but I have 
seen him here very often, and we always welcome him)—was a man who 
would be the last in the world to allow his Company, in which he took 
great pride, to be swamped by any other. But he was a man of good 
common sense. He looked at the thing in this light. He said, “If we go 
tc Parliament and get these powers to raise capital and purchase land, we 
shall not be in such a good position three or four years hence as we 
should be if we amalgamate with the South Metropolitan.” With the 
Surrey Consumers’ it was the same. They took this view; and I do not 
believe in either case it was thought that their shareholders would be now 
getting 12 percent. The amalgamation has benefited all parties; both con- 
sumers and shareholders. If,on an amalgamation, one concern has rather a 
superior position to another, it ought to have somewhat better terms 
on amalgamating; and this is how it happened in our case. The amalga- 
mation con been beneficial to the South Metropolitan Company as well 
as the other two Companies. It has benefited us all in this way— 
that neither Company was in itself strong enough to carry the burden 
of the new works on the river at East Greenwich, but the three together 
could do so; and we have carried this burden without feeling it. We 
have gone on reducing the _ of gas notwithstanding the large expen- 
diture on new works; and this is a correction of the statement of the Cor- 
| ener and Metropolitan Board about the 13 and 15 per cent. dividends. 
hen there is another mistake. They say that the Gas Companies “ would 
save probably £60,000 a year after the price of coke is taken into con- 
sideration.” Now the Gas Companies of London and the suburbs pay some- 
thing like £150,000 in coal dues. I doubt if the drawback on coke amounts 
to £20,000. Then comes the remark that part of this a go—they say 
“ might ”—to the consumers in the reduction of gas, but that a “ consider- 
able portion” would go to the shareholders. They ought to have reversed 
these two little words. They ought to have said that a large part would go 
to the consumer; and that, after this reduction, a small portion might go 
to the shareholders in increasing their dividends. We feel that we are 
trustees for the public. Parliament has not nted these powers and 
privileges for the benefit of shareholders. Parliament does not care ve 
much for shareholders. All we can ask from Parliament is to treat us wit 
justice. They grant these powers to the Companies for the benefit of the 
public. The Board, I think we may say, try to act in this spirit: We 
regard ourselves as trustees of an important power for the benefit of the 
public. We do not say that what we do is solely for the benefit of the 
gp ; but-we believe that in benefiting them we are benefiting ourselves. 
e say, at any rate, that, while we have rights, we have corresponding 
duties ; and we try to reduce the price of gas as much as we can, and to 
opularize its use, and so place ourselves in a safe and secure position. 
he reduction of gas cannot now go on by leaps and bounds. I remember 
the time when nothing less than a 1s. reduction was thought worth having. 
Then it came down to 6d.; then 4d., 8d., and now lately 2d. When, how- 
ever, we get down to a charge of 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, it is a serious 
matter to make a reduction of 2d.; but if we make the consumers wait 
until we can give them a reduction of 2d., we should deprive them unne- 
cessarily of a benefit. We have therefore had the matter under our serious 
consideration for some time; and though we have no surplus in hand, we 
ave had an estimate of how we shall stand at the end of the year, and 
have come to the determination to reduce the price of gas by 1d.—bringing 
it down to 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet from the March quarter. We believe 





that this will tend to popularize gas, and to show that there was nothing 
final in the reduction to 2s.6d. We are not the people to rest and be 
thankful; but we have now made a step past the “half-way house” on 
the road from 3s. to 2s. We wish to show the public that we are 
anxious to cheapen the supply of gas. I may remark that you must 
not anticipate an increased dividend this year in consequence of this 
reduction. The Act of Parliament says: “If in any year the price of 
gas is reduced, the dividend may be increased.” Had it said “any 
period,” it would have applied to three months; but as it says “any 
year,” the Directors do not think it would be wise, seemly, or prudent, to 
stretch the point unnecessarily in favour of the Company. We shall 
endeavour in the future, as we have done in the past, to look after the 
interests of the shareholders ; and we believe the best and surest way to 
do this is to do our duty to the public. I move— That the report and 
accounts now submitted be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.” 
If any gentleman has any question to ask, I shal] be happy to hear him. 

Mr. R. Morton : I beg to second the motion that has just been made; 
and as this is my first appearance on this side of the table, I should like to 
say that I have thorough confidence in the soundness of the Company; and 
not only that, but in the soundness of the policy which has work up to 
this sound position. I may also further say that the announcement just 
made with regard to the reduction in price has my most unqualified appro- 
bation, leading as it will do to further security of our position. 

Mr. Cyrus Leces asked the position of the Company in regard to 
residuals. 

The Cuarrman; I am glad you reminded me of that. 

Mr. Leaez, continuing, said that though the Chairman had said a great 
deal about the coal dues costing so much, and that the consumers really 
paid it, they must remember the amount of extra rating they would have to 
Pay if the coal dues were abandoned. 

he Cuarrman : I will reply to that too. 

Mr. J. Jorcry, M.P.: I have listened to your address with the greatest 
pleasure; and I must congratulate all the shareholders here on the very 
satisfactory position in which the Company stands at the present time. 
I, like many others, thought, when you made the reduction in price to 
2s. 6d., you were taking a very bold step; but I am extremely glad to find 
that the reduction has been more than justified, and that you are making 
a further diminution in the price of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. I am sure the 
consumers ought to be very well satisfied; and I believe it will be the 
means of stimulating and increasing the consumption of gas. I am sure 
it will ultimately lead to the benefit of the Company. Another matter I 
noticed in respect to your proposal was the satisfactory saving you appear 
to ae the use of tar in place of coke, which clearly shows to my 
mind the advantage of a Company like this having a man at the head of it 
who is thoroughly practical, and who seems able to take every opportunity 
of saving expense to the Company. It has now come to a question of 
saving expenses; and I think we have a Chairman who looks at every 
penny spent, and who really gives his personal attention to the Company, 
which thus derives the advantage. Another question that the Chairman 
alluded to in a manner which pleased me very much was the coal dues. 
In other quarters we see some hesitation about this matter. I could 
quite understand any large property-owner in the City being anxious 
to continue the dues, and I can understand gentlemen interested in the 
Board of Works being also anxious to continue them ; but what I cannot 
understand is that any consumer of coal or gas, or any gas shareholder, 
can maintain that the right course is not to abandon the dues. A gas 
consumer pays these dues practically twice. He pays both on the coal he 
burns in his fire, and he pays them on the gas he uses for lighting pur- 
ee = and I hope the efforts of the Chairman in regard to this matter will 

ultimately crowned with success. Depend upon it we have a hard fight 
with respect to this subject. I was surprised to see the other day that no 
less than 38 representatives in London met together, and decided to sup- 
port the Metropolitan Board of Works. I do not know how you have been 
conducting matters in London; but in the North we are extremely sur- 
prised that the electors of London have not elected gentlemen to represent 
their interests. I am sure that the next time an election takes place, 
efforts will be made .to ‘educate the people in regard to this question ; it is 
only one of education. 

Mr. Grover said he felt that they owed a great debt of gratitude to the 
Chairman and Directors for the admirable manner in which they had con- 
ducted the affairs of the Company. He confessed that he was frightened 
when they made the reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but after a little 
time he took courage, and increased his holding in the Company. They 
had done wisely in reducing the price of gas. He understood that the 
works at East Greenwich were at present unproductive—that was, that 
the whole of the capital at present was not available for making any 
return of profit. This meant, of course, a very considerable burden on 
them just now; and he wished to know when the works would be produc- 
tive, and what the saving to the Company was then anticipated to be. 
He had heard that there was some rumour of a difference between them- 
selves and The Gaslight and Coke —— respecting the supply of gas 
to the Nine Elms Station. As a resident in the south of London, he 
wished to ask whether this was the fact; and he hoped that no money 
would be spent in law in connection with the matter. He was sure they 
must be gratified at the appointment as a Director of Mr. Morton, whom 
he had known for many years as a gentleman connected with, and expe- 
rienced in gas-works. 

The Cuarrman: As no other question is asked, I will proceed to reply. 
I will deal first with Mr. Legge’s remarks. I am much obliged to him for 
reminding me of the question of products. I was carried away with 
my enthusiasm respecting other matters, and so forgot the practical. 
The receipts from products per ton of coal carbonized for the Decem- 
ber half of 1885 were 6s. 1ld.; while for the last half year, they were 
6s. 3d.—that is a drop of 8d. Some of this is attributable to tar; but 
mainly to coke—7d. of it is in coke; and a little of itin tar. Ammonia is 
rather better. While on the subject of tar, I may mention that the Direc- 
tors are of opinion that the enormous increase of the gas business has at 
last overtaken the demand for tar products, and that the products of tar 
have exceeded the demand. We are not situated like iron manufacturers 
or any other manufacturers who can stop a certain amount of their work. 
We must produce the tar whether we like it or not; and our conclusion is 
that tar being so valuable a product, the only way to get its proper value is 
by withdrawing a large portion from the market. And, speaking for 
myself, I should even, when tar rises, burn a portion, so as to reduce the 
supply on the market. I think that such a se as this is quite 
a fenitimate one. We have found at any rate that to burn tar is worth 
13d. a gallon, while to sell it is only worth 4d., which is an outrageous 

rice. As to the coal dues, the Company collect for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and pay to the Coal Exchange, about £29,000 a year. It 
is all nonsense to talk about 4d. in the pound being added to the rates 
if the coal dues were remitted. Even Sir James Hoge could not say this 
to Lord Randolph Churchill. He said 24d. ; but Lord Randolph Churchill 
says: “If you had to raise this by a rate, you would be more economical 
in the spending of it; and you would not want 24d.” I doubt if a | 
would want lid. This Company now collect for the Metropolitan Bi 
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of Works and the City £29,000. A sum of 4d. in the rates would be 
£2000 ; 2d. would be £1000. I think that is disposed of. Of the £29,000a year 
that we collect for the Metropolitan Board of Works and the City about 
one-third is obtained from consumers of coke. We take it by the £100 at a 
time from large consumers—the cement manufacturers—and by pennies 
from the poor man; and if the coal dues were remitted, coke would 
certainly be cheaper than it is now. About one-third of it comes from 
coke, and two-thirds from gas, which is nearly equal to 1d. per 1000 feet. 
I must disclaim one thing that Mr. Joicey said. I must observe that the 
credit of the success of the Company is very largely due to the officers. 
I can only say for the Board that we all take a downright interest in the 
Company ; and I believe that this feeling pervades all our officers. As to 
the works at East Greenwich, we found that we could do without starting 
them last winter. We did not expect so large a demand on us as we had 
in December; but we managed to pull through. We thought it unwise 
to start the works in the middle of winter, and work them up to half 
power only. We intend to commence working them in the latter part of 
this summer. Another question put by Mr. Grover was as to the saving 
this thing will cause. It will be a saving of something like 1s. per ton of 
coal carbonized at this place over the average of the other works. With 
reference to the delicate question asked by the same gentleman, it is well 
known that there is a lawsuit pending. The matter arose in this way: 
The South-Western Railway Company, finding that we supplied gas at 
a cheaper rate than The Gaslight and Coke Company, apple to us for an 
increased supply for their Nine Elms Station. If a demand is made upon 
us to furnish gas, we cannot refuse to do so to anyone, providing our 
mains are within 50 yards of his premises. The responsibility for the 
lawsuit rests with The Gaslight and Coke Company; and we are not at all 
anxious about the result. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was then carried 
unanimously. 

The Depury-Cuarrman (Mr. John Mews) proposed the following resolu- 
tion :— That a dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum be now 
declared, and that such dividend, with the exception of the sum of £500, 
be apportioned amongst the three classes of stock as prescribed by the 
Scheme of Amalgamation, 1880; and that the warrants be transmitted to 
the registered addresses of the proprietors by post.” 

Captain HeaTHorn seconded the motion; and it was carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMan proposed that Mr. J. Mews, one of the retiring Directors, 
be re-elected to his seat at the Board. 

Mr. Rostow seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the CHarrman, seconded by Mr. Leaes, Mr. T. R. Hill 
was also re-elected a Director. 

Mr. J. M‘Cott, J.P., proposed the re-election of Mr. Arthur Footner as 
an Auditor of the Company. He said that there was no doubt the Com- 
pany enjoyed the very great advantage of having a splendid Board of 
Directors; but still it was necessary that they should have good Auditors. 
He desired to say that he thoroughly appreciated the remarks of the 
Chairman as to the coal dues. Hethought the Chairman had conclusively 
shown how fallacious were the arguments which one heard ad nauseam 
that if the dues were remitted, the consumers would get no benefit. The 
inference from what the Chairman had said respecting them was that if 
they were abolished, the price of gas would be reduced by 1d. per 1000 feet. 
It was most objectionable that two of the greatest necessities of life—light 
and heat—should be taxed ; and he hoped the agitation for getting rid of 
this state of things would be successful. 

Mr. B. SopEn, in seconding the motion, observed that, in common with 
other shareholdcrs, he cordially appreciated the policy of the Board in 
reducing the price of gas, especially on the ground that it would render 
the aan of the Company more secure than ever. Whether it would 
result in any increased dividend to the shareholders, seemed to him to 
some extent immaterial; but it would put the Company in a more secure 
position than they were in even at the present time, because whatever 
might be the receipts of gas companies, they could depend upon it that the 
consumers would insist on having cheap gas. As to the competition of 
other illuminants, it was very important that they should be first in the 
field in supplying light as cheaply as possible. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Lecce proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the Directors, 
and the staff for their services during the half year. 

Mr. SopEn, in seconding the motion, said he was convinced that the 
shareholders not only appreciated the work done by the Board, but also 
the services rendered by their employés. 

The motion was carried nem. con. 

The Cuarrman: On behalf of my colleagues, Iam much obliged to Mr. 
Legge for proposing, and to Mr. Soden for seconding, this hearty resolu- 
tion. I think I may speak for my colleagues when I say that it is a great 
satisfaction to us to find that our efforts to promote the welfare of the 
Company are so thoroughly appreciated. We believe that our prosperity 
will continue. We think that the burning of tar, which has become 
ose: 4 general, will put up the price of the article. It has risen already. 

e think also that other things will improve ; and we hope that next time 
we meet you, we shall have an equally prosperous account to render. At 
any rate no effort shall be opavell to do all that we can. I am very ba 
that the proposal for thanking the officers has come from the other side of 
the table; and the whole of the Board feel that the staff thoroughly 
deserve what has been said of them. 

The Cuter ENGINEER (Mr. Frank Livesey): I thank you most heartily, 
for myself and those who work with me, for your hearty vote to us. I can 
assure you it is a great pleasure to us to receive this vote, and to know 
that you approve of the work we have done. After the announcement 
made to-day with respect to the reduction in price, it will be more than 
ever necessary for us to put our shoulder to the wheel, and keep it there. 
The plant, machinery, and apparatus of the Company will be maintained 
in the thoroughly efficient state that I can assure you itis in at the present 
time. 

The Secretary: The vote that you have just passed is as pleasing to 
myself as it must be to every officer of the Company, many of whom I see 
present. Certainly our work in the past half year, with gas at 2s. 6d. per 
1000 feet, has given us plenty to do; and now that the price is to be reduced 
to 2s. 5d., it is not likely to be lessarduous. All I can say, however, is that 
we shall go on working with good hearts, and willing ones; and I believe 
it will be found at the end of the year that the policy the Directors are 
pursuing will be justified by the result, 

The proceedings then terminated. 





INCREASED Gas Consumption at LeominsTER.—In the report of the 
Directors of this ree as | for the past year, which will be presented to 
the shareholders at their annual general meeting next Thursday, it is 
stated that the receipts for gas sold were larger than in any previous 
year; being at the rate of 9°2 per cent. more than those in 1885. While 
this satisfactory state of things is due in some measure to an increase in 
the number of consumers, the Directors consider that the reduction in the 
price of gas and the extended use of gas cooking-stoves have contributed 
greatly to the result. 





EDINBURGH GAS COMPANY. 


A Special Meeting of this Company was held last Wednesday—Mr. J, 
Syme in the chair—to consider the Bill now before Parliament. 

The Cuarrman, in moving that the Bill be approved, said: You are 
aware, I believe, that for some time past the Company has been most 
ev, Sg in carrying on its rapidly increasing business; and your Direc. 
tors have for the last two or three years made anxious efforts to secure a 
site for new works in some suitable locality in the neighbourhood of the 
city. A few months ago they found that they could arrange with the 
liquidators of the Benhar Coal Company to secure, on what they con- 
vr ar fair terms, a portion of the estate of Easter Duddington, which 
lies at some distance to the south of Portobello, and which, they were 
advised, was well suited for the Company’s purposes. In view of the fact 
that the Company is incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, by which 
our power to hoid lands is limited to the quantity which we practically 
already possess, and that, consequently, we have no power to acquire any 
further lands without first being authorized by Parliament to do so, it was 
necessary to promote a Bill for enlarged powers. What, naturally, we 
should have done would have been simply to have sought power to acquire 
the piece of land referred to, and to raise the necessary capital for the 
erection thereon of new works; but we were advised that any gas com- 
pany seeking additional powers, which has not already placed itself under 
the modern legislation which has been passed for controlling such under- 
takings, would be required to do so, even though the primary object for 
which it went to Parliament was, as in our case, to obtain powers of a 
specific and limited nature. This explains why the Bill which we are pro- 
moting is wider in its scope and objects than you may have supposed was 
necessary. The Board recently issued to the shareholders a circular 
explaining the purposes of the Bill;* and I do not propose to detain you 
by going into these at any great length. Butin moving that the Bill be 
approved, it is appropriate that I should refer briefly to its leading objects. 
In the first place it proposes that the Company, as at present constituted, 
shall be dissolved and re-incorporated, and the whole of the property trans- 
ferred to the Company to be so re-incorporated. As explained in the 
circular, it was found to be difficult to frame a measure by way of an 
amendment upon the Company’s existing Acts; and it was believed that 
it would also conduce to clearness were these Acts repealed, and the whole 
private legislation affecting the undertaking embodied in a new Act. A 
considerable number of the sections of the Bill are occupied in giving 
effect to this. Then, as regards the limits within which the Company are 
authorized to supply gas. These, as specified in the existing Acts, embrace 
the city and all the parishes immediately around it. The new works are 
to be erected at some distance out of the city; and the Directors thought 
that —. residing near the works, although outside the present limits, 
would be anxious to secure a supply of gas from the Company. Accord- 
ingly, by the Bill, they proposed to add to the existing limits the parishes 
of Newton and Inveresk, including the town of Musselburgh. Those in 
authority in Musselburgh, however, have objected to thisextension. Your 
Directors are not disposed to have any dispute upon the subject; and 
therefore they intend, when the Bill gets into Committee, to restrict the 
limits of supply to the present boundaries, and so exclude Newton and 
Inveresk, with the town of Musselburgh. Taking next the capital of the 
Company, there has been much misrepresentation as to our intentions in 
regard to this. You are aware that under the Company’s Act of 1840, the 
Directors were empowered to dispose of shares to the amount of £50,000 
by public or private sale. They have, accordingly, exercised this power 
from time to time, until now the shares are all sold. The premium 
realized from the £50,000 amounts to £55,547, which has been applied to 
capital purposes; but no dividend has ever been paid upon it. Again, 
under the same Act, the Company were authorized to appropriate out of 
es sums to be applied in extending and improving the works. This 

as been done to the extent of £77,477; and, of course, upon this sum no 
dividend has ever been paid. It has been repeatedly asserted that one of 
the objects of the Bill is to capitalize these two sums, amounting together 
to something like £133,000, and in future to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. 
thereon. There is, however, not a word in the Bill to justify this asser- 
tion. On the contrary, it states expressly that the £133,000 shall not 
receive dividend. I may here explain that of the capital there is now 
in hand unexpended a sum of upwards of £42,000, which in itself will 
be more than sufficient to pay for the site of the proposed new works. 
So that, for this purpose at all events, not a single penny will be added 
to the existing capital; and, consequently, the consumer will not be 
required to afford any further profit for the dividend upon the capital used 
for the purchase. A matter Pom to that of capital, especially dealt with 
in the Bill, is the dividend which the Company may pay. Under recent 
legislation the Company must, on going to Parliament, adopt either a fixed 
rate of dividend or the sliding scale. The Directors propose to adopt the 
latter, and to take as the initial price of gas the — charge of 3s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and, as the initial dividend, the present rate of 10 per 
cent. Taking the existing rate of supply, and the present share capital of 
£200,000, to lower the price by a penny would be to concede to the con- 
sumers £2500; while the sum which, in respect thereof, the shareholders 
would be entitled to distribute among themselves, would be only a quarter 
per cent. upon the capital, or £500 in all. Therefore before the Company 
could pay 11 per cent., they would have to concede to the consumers 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet upon the current price; or, taking the present con- 
sumption, not less than £10,000 in all. The next point I have to allude 
to is that all gas companies who adopt the General Acts must now sell 
their stock by public roup or tender, and expend any premiums received 
thereon for the benefit of the undertaking. This Company was the first 
to adopt this principle ; in fact, the principle was originated by this Com- 
pany, and was subsequently included in the General Acts. As already 
mentioned, by the Act of 1840, your Directors were authorized to raise 
£50,000 of capital. The a received thereon amounts to no less 
than £55,547, which, as I have said, has been applied for the purposes of 
the undertaking ; and, as it carries no dividend, the consumer has been 
largely benefited. The new capital which we are seeking power to raise 
will be sold by public roup or tender; and the whole premium received 
upon it will fall, in like manner, to be expended upon the undertaking, 
and will carry no dividend. So that, like the premium already received, 
it will confer a benefit upon the consumer. As to the other provisions 
in the Bill, I do not think it is necessary to detain you by detailing 
them at length, especially after the circular which the shareholders 
have received. I may allude, however, to the fact mentioned at the 
end of the circular, that of all the companies embraced in the re- 
turn ordered by the House of Commons last year, this Company 
has (with one exception) the smallest paid-up or dividend-bearing capital 
in proportion to the business done. It is the opinion of your Direc- 
tors that when the Bill is passed, the Company will continue to hold 
the same position; for your Directors believe that, under the bor- 
rowing powers, they will be able to raise upon debenture, at a ver 
moderate rate of interest, a sum which, with the amount now in hand, 
will be sufficient to pay for the site and so much of the new works as the 
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Company is likely to require for a number of years. The effect of this 
will be to confer a very direct benefit upon the gas consumers. In con- 
clusion, I would only say that your Board have been surprised at the 
amount of opposition threatened to the Bill; but they are satisfied that, to 
a large extent, this arises from its provisions not being properly under- 
stood. Under the circumstances, this is, perhaps, excusable ; use on] 
one Bill in any way similar has been previously promoted in Scotland. 
Companies registered under the Limited Liability Acts, or constituted in 
some other way than by Special Act, do not require to get enlarged 
powers such as this Company now seek by going to Parliament. Itisouly 
companies incorporated by Special Act that require to do so. Now, in 
Scotland there are only three Gas Companies so incorporated—this Com- 
pany, the Edinburgh and Leith Company, and the Coatbridge Company. 
‘the last-named Company some years ago promoted a Bill under which it 
was incorporated, and which contained a number of provisions similar to 
those in the Bill now submitted to you. But there has been no other Bill 
in any way resembling it from Scotland. 

Sir T. J. Boyp seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 

The Cuargman, in reply to questions, said that the action which had 
been taken by the Town Council would have no effect whatever on the 
Bill; and that no negotiations were going on for the Company supplying 
Portobello with gas. 

This concluded the business. 





LIVERPOOL UNITED GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Wed- 
nesday—Mr. E. Lawrence in the chair. The Directors in their report 
recommended the payment of the usual dividends at the rates of 10 and 
7 per cent. per annum. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, remarked that the Board never had greater confidence in assuring 
the proprietors that they were warranted in declaring the dividend recom- 
mended for their acceptance than they had on the present occasion. The 
working of the Company during the half year ending Dec. 31 last, judged 
from any poy of view, and more especially from an economic standpoint, 
was one of the most satisfactory ever known in the history of the Company. 
It was certainly the most gratifying half year that had come within the 
cognizance of the present Directors ; and they considered that they might 
very well be satisfied with the results. What had occurred during the past 
six months might be safely expected to take place during the current half 
year; and when the time arrived for preparing the annual statement of 
accounts, he had no doubt that everyone who had an interest in 
the concern—both shareholders and consumers—would be fully satis- 
fied. Ata previous meeting he had informed the proprietors that the 
Directors had been obliged to dip a little into the balance in hand to 
complete the dividend, which had not been quite earned on the working 
of the year. He then stated that, although the Directors had thought it 
right to reduce the price of gas to 2s, 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, they believed 
that in the course of two years the state of affairs would show that they 
were quite justified in adopting this course, and that the accounts would 
be well balanced. At present everything pointed to a realization of the 
expectations then formed by the Directors. Next year, no doubt, they 
would have a serious falling off in the amount they received for their tar ; 
but this could not be helped, as the depreciation in the value of all resi- 
duals still continued, whilst in some parts of England it had been found 
necessary already to raise the price of gas. It was impossible to say what 
the — of tar might be in 12 or 15 months’ time; but at all events they 
would have to face a very great loss. Still he was not disposed to take a 
gloomy view of affairs, and he thought that if they all worked together 
to effect the greatest possible economy in the administration of the con- 
cern, they might yet look forward to continuing the price of gas at its pre- 
sent figure, even in spite of the loss which they would have to sustain. 
The Directors were doing everything they geedbly could to economize the 
funds of the concern, and during the past half year there had been very 
little expenditure on capital account. Of course, something had to be done 
to complete the works at Linacre, but they were not pushing this work any 
faster than was necessary, and during the past six months no more than 
£12,000 of capital expenditure had been incurred in reference to these works. 
Everything was going on satisfactorily, beyond the fact that complaints 
were occaaionally made by parties who thought they had not consumed the 
quantity of gas for which they were charged. Still, when they considered 
that the Company had 60,000 consumers, the number of complaints was 
infinitesimally small, and he believed that every care was taken by their 
officials to meet them fairly and with courtesy. The report was adopted, 
and the dividends recommended were declared. 





NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS COMPANY. 

In the Journat last week (p. 319), we gave an abstract of the report of 
the Directors of this Company, which was presented at the annual general 
meeting of shareholders on Wednesday. It only remains to complete the 
story of the Company's progress during the past year by giving a brief 
notice of what transpired on that occasion. The Chairman (Alderman 
Hedley) told the proprietors that the Directors began the year with the 
knowledge that they would lose at least £10,000 on their tar contract; and 
they had, therefore, been somewhat dubious as to whether they would be 
able to “make ends meet.” They had, however, not only done this, but 
had a balance in reserve; and for this result they were indebted to their 
Managers, both at Elswick and at Redheugh. Against the loss on their 
tar they had to set a saving of 4d. per ton on their coal, as compared with 
the previous year; while the working expenses had been the lowest they 
had ever had—S8s. 6d. per ton of coal carbonized. These economies gave 
them about £5000 towards making up their loss; and the remainder had 
come from the additional receipts from the sale of gas. There was an 
undivided balance of £25,445 to be carried forward, which was very gratify- 
ing to the Directors, considering the heavy loss on the residuals. Lookin 
at the prospects of the current year, it would only be by the exercise o 
the greatest economy in every department of the works that they would be 
able to do as well as they had hitherto done. The report was adopted. 
A proposition was submitted to increase the number of Directors to twelve ; 
but it was rejected by a large majority. 





Tue Chairmanship of the Stalybridge Corporation Gas Committee has 
been filled by the appointment of Alderman Atkinson, vice Alderman Ives, 
whose death was recently announced. 

_TxHE United States Senate has a Bill before it at the present time pro- 
viding that, after June 30 next, the price of gas shall be uniform through- 
out the District of Columbia; po authorizing a consolidation of the 


Washington and Georgetown Gas Companies. 

In the report of the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Corporation, 
Limited, the.-Directors state that the profit and loss account for the year 
ended Dec. 31 last shows a gross protit of £14,431. After deducting all 
standing charges and expenses, there remains a balance to the credit of 
the account, including the balance brought forward, of £1532, which the 

tors recommend should be carried forward. 





CAGLIARI GAS AND WATER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the Offices, No. 3, Lothbury—Mr. Joun Arp in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Rod. Mackay) yor J read the notice convening 
the meeting, the report and accounts for the year ending Dec. 31 last 
were taken as read. These showed that the receipts on revenue account 
for the year amounted to £20,700, and the expenditure to £9525; leaving, 
after making the usual deductions for sinking and reserve funds, and 
a further deduction of £1000, a net revenue of £11,175. Including the 
balance brought forward from the previous year, the amount available for 
dividend was £16,573 7s., out of which an interim dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum was paid for the half year ending June 30, and the 
Directors recommended a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum for 
the half year to Dec. 31 last, with a bonus of 5s. per share. After paying 
these, there was left a balance of £4246 16s. 6d. to be carried forward. 

The Cuarmman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
the Directors were very pleased on the present occasion to be able, in 
addition to the dividend which they had peneeny declared, to recom- 
mend to the Pm ay oy that a bonus should also be paid, at the rate of 5s. 

rshare. It was the first time in the history of the Company that the 

oard had felt justified in making such a recommendation; and it was 
their hope that in the future they might again and again make such 
additions to the ordinary dividend for the benefit of those who were good 
enough to entrust their property to the care of the Directors. There were 
one or two points with regard to the report to which he desired to refer. 
The first was as to the slight decrease in the water receipts, and which for 
the last twelvemonth had been £140. This decrease, however, had been 
much more than made up by the increase in the gas-rental, which for the 
past year had been eminently satisfactory. And this was more gratifying 
to the Directors because, while they had power to charge in Cagliari 10s. 
per 1000 cubic feet for gas, they only charged the private consumers, as 
well as the public, 6s. to 6s. 8d. per 1000 feet. He mentioned this fact 
more especially to show how anxious the Company had been in gas 
matters, as they had always been in dealing with the water supply, to 
consider not only their own interests, but, as far as was in their power, the 
interests of the public also where the Company's property was situated. 
It was ape | to the Directors to know that their efforts in this direction 
—so ably fulfilled by their Manager (Mr. Simmelkjiér)—had always given 
the highest satisfaction tothe Syndic and the other authorities at Cagliari, 
who, he thought, appreciated as much the efforts of the Company’s Mana- 
ger as did the Directors themselves. Appreciating these efforts so much, 
the Board, he continued, had deemed it to be their duty—as it certainly 
was a great pleasure—a few months since, to offer Mr. Simmelkjir a little 
compliment, having regard to the fact that he had been the faithful servant 
of the Company for the period of 20 years. The Directors felt they would 
be fulfilling equally the wishes of the shareholders as their own in mak- 
ing him a monetary present. He alluded to this fact as he thought it 
would be pleasing to the shareholders to know that the Board had appro- 
priated a sum for the purpose; and it would be the more pleasing, seeing 
that the offer had been made simultaneously with the bonus which was 
recommended. It was also matter of considerable gratification to the 
Directors that during the t year they had paid off the whole of the 
debenture bonds which had been issued by the Company. This they 
would have done in any case; but the Board were enabled to carry out the 
wish they had at heart through the kindness of the holders of the deben- 
tures themselves, who, at the desire of the Directors, surrendered them in 
the interests of the Company. They were also assisted by the fact that 
during the year one of the villages near Cagliari—Quartu—paid off the 
whole of the debt that they owed for works carried out to ensure their 
supply of water, and upon which they had previously paid interest to the 
reg The Board considered it very satisfactory that this amount 
should have been paid off, because it was much better for villages sur- 
rounding Cagliari to be in a position to deal with such expenditure 
themselves than to be under an obligation to the Company for the neces- 
sary capital required to ensure them a i On the last occasion when 
the shareholders met together, he (the Chairman) referred to the terrible 
devastation of cholera in the part of the world where they carried on 
their work. He believed, however, that this had now almost entirely 
passed away; and he was quite sure they appreciated very highly the 
efforts their Manager had put forth to mitigate the terrible distress that 
was brought about by the scourge, and they had also been equally ~y ot 
ciated by the residents in Cagliari. He should like to refer to the fact 
that during the past year the Directors, in addition to the amounts they 
had invariably appropriated for the sinking and reserve funds, had placed 
a special provision, to augment the reserve fund, of £1000. They did this 
because they considered it desirable, having regard to the Company's 
prosperity, that they should aid the funds which had been put by to 
ensure the repayment of capital by the time the works were handed over 
to the Cagliari authorities. The Board thought they could well spare the 
£1000; and they hoped to be able to do so in future. Reference was 
then -made to the report which had been received from Mr. Simmelkjér ; 
and the extracts which were read showed that the water supply was very 
abundant during the past year—in fact, the quantity of water which went 
into the large reservoir was equal to four or five years’ supply; and he 
believed there was now quite sufficient for six or seven years. This was 
very satisfactory to his (the Chairman’s) mind, as not only was the supply 
abundant, but it was one of the purest waters conceivable. The Manager's 
statement also referred to the fact that 47 new lamps had been erected in 
the past twelve months; and it concluded by saying that the Company 
had been on the most friendly terms with the authorities during the year 
—a remark which, the Chairman said, always afforded considerable 
gratification to the Directors. He (the Chairman) hoped this friendship 
would continue; for the Board believed that, by holding out a helpin 
hand to Cagliari and to those who resided there, they, in return, receiv 
a helping hand to enable them to carry on the works satisfactorily, and to 
do their duty to the shareholders, He was happy to say that during the 
20 years their Manager had represented them in Cagliari, this good feeling 
om been continued uninterruptedly. With these few comments on the 
Company’s operations, he begged to move—“ That the report of the Direc- 
tors to the shareholders and the statement of accounts for the year to 
the 3lst of December, 1886, as submitted, be, and they are hereby 
approved and adopted.” 

r. F, Wigan seconded the motion. 

In reply to Captain J. Walrond Clarke, the Cuarmman stated that the 
£1657 entered as “salaries” in the accounts included the present to the 
Manager to which he had previously referred. It was not a permanent 
increase, though the Board had at the same time felt justified in making a 
reasonable addition to Mr. Simmelkjir’s salary. With regard to the item 
sundry debts due to the Company—£7469—he admitted the sum appeared 
large. It really represented the amount owing to the Company on the 
81st of December last, and comprised the moiety of the payment the Com- 
pany so regularly received from the Municipality for the supply of water ; 
the balance being due from private consumers and villages. 

The motion was then adopted. ’ < 

The Cuarrnman next moved—‘ That the interim payment on account of 
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dividend on the 16th of August last be and is hereby confirmed, and that a 
dividend for the half year to the 31st of December, 1886, at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, and a bonus of 5s. per share, less income-tax, be declared, 
payable on and after the 7th of March, 1887.” 

Mr. J. ORWELL Pures seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Captain CLARKE proposed, and Mr. Wican seconded, the re-election 
of the retiring Directors (Mr. J. O. Phillips and Mr. J. Quick). 

The resolution having been agreed to, . 

The retiring Auditors (Messrs. E. O. Coe and H. Bishop) were re- 
elected, on the motion of Captain CLarxke, seconded by Mr. Buunr. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the Chairman and Directors, the 
proceedings terminated. 





CORK GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 

The report presented to the shareholders of this Company at their half- 
yearly meeting last Wednesday was a rather more satisfactory one than 
that presented at the previous assembly, inasmuch as it announced an 
increase of gas-rental to the extent of about £300 in the six months ending in 
December last, as against a falling off in consumption during the first half 
of last year. Of course, the utes low prices prevailing for tar and 
sulphate of ammonia have unfavourably affected the returns for residuals ; 
at the same time the revenue from this source has been proportionately 
higher than that obtained by some other companies. . The public lighting 
showed a decrease of £209, accounted for partly, the Directors stated, by the 
unfair system of estimating the consumption of the street lamps—a matter 
which has already been alluded to—and partly by the fact that the lamps 
are extinguished at very early hours, leaving the city in darkness at a time 
when light is much needed, especially by the working classes. The ordinary 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum was recommended ; but in 
order to pay it £381 had to be taken from the reserve fund, as against £981 
withdrawn for purposes of dividend this time last year. However, after 
this deduction has been made the reserve fund will stand at £11,400. The 
Company’s Engineer (Mr. G. Anderson) reported that he visited the works 
in July, September, and November last year, and found them to be equal to 
affording a full supply of gas for the requirements of the city. A consider- 
able reconstruction of the sulphate of ammonia plant has taken place—the 
most modern apparatus being adopted; and by its use a larger yield of 
sulphate is expected. The renewal of some of the benches of retorts 
(which have been in use for about a quarter of a century) was recommended 
as the work for the ensuing summer ; and in view of the unsettled state of 
the collieries, Mr. Anderson advised an increase in the stock of coal. The 
accounts for the half year, prepared under the supervision of the Secretary 
(Mr. Denny Lane), and certified by the Company’s Auditors, accompanied 
the report, the adoption of which was moved by the Chairman (Mr. T. 
Mahony), and agreed to. 





THE LAYING OF GAS AND WATER MAINS AN) THE 
REMOVAL OF SUBSOIL IN THE METROPOLIS. 

The Bill which the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works (Sir 
J. M‘Garel-Hogg, Bart.) introduced into the House of Commons on the 
28th ult. for conferring on the Board further powers with respect to the 
subsoil of streets and the laying of mains and pipes, has been printed. It 
is not 5 game ary only eight clauses. The Bill is to amend the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and the various Acts amending it. By 
clause 3, no subsoil under a street, road, passage, or way is to be removed 
without the consent of a Vestry, a District Board, or of the Metropolitan 
Board direct. If either of the former bodies shall refuse their consent, or, in 
giving it, shall impose conditions, any company or person dissatisfied with 
such refusal, or with such conditions, may, within seven days from the date of 
receiving notice of such refusal or of such conditions, appeal to the Metro- 
politan Board, who may hear and determine the same, and may give their 
consent in writing, or vary the conditions imposed, or impose such con- 
ditions as they may think fit; and their determination is to be final and 
conclusive. Any failure to comply with the provisions of the Act or with 
the conditions imposed will render the offender liable to a penalty of £5, 
and a continuing penalty of 20s. a day. It is to be the duty of the Sur- 
veyor or other officer of the Vestry or District Board or of the Metropolitan 
Board to see that the foregoing provisions are complied with, and that any 
conditions imposed are observed. The clause which specially affects gas 
and water companies is the fifth, which runs as follows :— 

‘* Any company or person intending to lay for the first time mains or 
pipes under any street, road, passage, or way, or to relay or alter such 
mains or pipes, or any mains or pipes substituted therefor, and any com- 
pany or person intending to lay mains or pipes under any land which after 
the passing of this Act is formed or laid out, or commenced to be formed or 
laid out, or intendéd to be formed or laid out as a street, road, passage, or 
way, or to relay or alter such mains or pipes, or any mains or pipes substi- 
tuted therefor, shall give to the Vestry of the parish or District Board of 
the district a notice, with plan and section showing the depth below the 
surface at which, and the position and course in which such mains or pipes 
are proposed to be laid or relaid or altered; and the Vestry or District 
Board may approve in writing the _——_ —. position, and course, or 
may direct in writing the depth at which, and the position and course in 
which such mains or pipes shall be laid ; and any company or person affected 
by such direction may, within seven days after the service of the same, 
—— to the Board. All such appeals shall stand referred to the Committee 
of Appeal appointed by the Board under and in pursuance of section 212 
of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, who may hear and determine the 
same, and whose determination shall be final and conclusive. Any com- 
pany or person who shall lay or relay or alter, or commence to lay or relay 
or alter any such mains or pipes without the approval in writing of the 
Vestry or District Board, or contrary to the direction in writing of the 
Vestry or District Board, or to the determination on appeal by the Board, 
shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding £5, and to 
a further penalty not exceeding 20s. for every day after the first during 
which the offence is continued, or during which such mains or pipes are 
allowed to remain so laid, relaid, or altered.” 

By the succeeding clause any plan approved by the Vestry or District 
Board, or by the Metropolitan Board, or altered by the direction in writing 
of one of these bodies is to be deemed to be a plan approved without differ- 
ence by the persons having the control or management of any street, 
bridge, sewer, drain, or tunnel, or by their officer for the purposes of 
section 9 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and of section 81 of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847. The remaining clauses deal with the 
recovery of penalties and the payment of the costs of the Act. 





From the abstract of the accounts of the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London for the year ended Sept. 29 last, it appears that £1291 was 
received in fees for stamping gas-meters ; while the charges under the Gas 
Measurement Act were £1028. The lighting of the City cost, in all, £13,423. 
Of this sum £11,915 was paid to The Gaslight and Coke Company; £132 
for electric lighting contracts and expenses; £1037 for salaries; and £339 
to sundry esmen, &c, 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


STATISTICS OF THE Gas UNDERTAKING. 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Corporation last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman Martineau) in the chair—the report of the Gas Com. 
mittee, with the accounts for the year ending Dec. 31 last, an abstract of 
which appeared in the Journal last week, was presented. 

Mr. Pottack moved—‘ That the sum of £19,227 Os. 8d., being the 
balance of the profits of the Gas Department for the year 1886, be appro- 
priated to the credit of the improvement rate for the year.” He said he 
trusted the resolution would dispel the fears expressed a month ago that 
the Committee would be unable to make their contribution to the improve- 
mentrate. It was true the amount was short by a few hundred pounds of the 
— £20,000; but the difference would be made up by the Committee 
rom their profits, it was to be hoped, during the current year. On the 
other hand, they had been able to pay the full instalment for the redemp. 
tion of loans and annuities—£4405; whereas last year they were obliged 
to suspend part of their contributions to the sinking fund, and instead of 

aying a similar amount they only paid £1155. They might have fol- 

owed that precedent this year, and thus have paid the full amount of 
£20,000 to the credit of the improvement rate; but the Committee 
preferred to pay only on the actual profits made. They could hardly have 
achieved these results, however, had it not been for the magnificent gas 
weather during the latter part of the year. The decrease in the consump- 
tion of gas in October and November was more than recovered in the latter 
part of December. On one very foggy day (the 17th of December) there 
was recorded the largest consumption of gas experienced in one day 
in Birmingham—viz., 21,129,000 cubic feet. The quarterly percen- 
tages last year showed that the increased consumption during the 
quarter ended Lady-day was 83 per cent.; Midsummer 4} per cent.; 
Michaelmas 3 per cent.; and the winter quarter 14 per cent. The 
increased sales of gas, which amounted to about £12,000, must be 
ascribed to the additional consumption which took place in the early part 
of the year. Although the sale of gas had increased about 150 million 
cubic feet, yet the coal bill was practically the same as last year—there 
being a difference of only £300. This was due, no doubt, in great measure, 
to the quality of the coal, but partly to the improvements that had taken 
place in the manufacture, which enabled them to extract a larger quantity 
of gas from each ton of coal. He explained that the expenses under the 
head of repairs and management of works and plant had been kept down; 
and an cndsaveer made to reduce the expenditure under the head of meters. 
The receipts from residuals were considerably less than in 1885. The 
largest amount ever received for tar, ammoniacal liquor, and coke was in 
1882—£135,000. At these rates, considering the output since that year, the 
amount received for residuals last year should have been £160,000, whereas 
it was only £84,000. It was to recover part of this loss—and not, as some 
people thought, for the purpose of making their usual contribution to the 
rates—that the Committee were obliged in December to raise the price of 

as. There was an increase in the amount of bad debts to the extent of 
£3746; but this was principally due to the failure of one of the tar con- 
tractors. He drew attention to the fact that since the gas undertaking 
had been acquired by the Corporation the manufacture of gas had increased 
nearly 1000 million cubic feet, or 42 per cent., over the area supplied by 
the old Companies, and 50 per cent. in the town and the districts whic 
had remained with them since 1875. The total amount borrowed on capital 
account was £2,428,883, of which sum £100,869 was not expended. Their 
actual outlay, therefore, up to Dec. 31 last was £2,328,014. Against this 
expenditure they had in hand the amount of loans repaid on account of 
the sinking fund, and the balance due to this fund, amounting to £240,725 ; 
and they also had in hand a reserve fund of £61,939. These two sums 
together gave a total of £302,664, which, deducted from the actual expen- 
diture, showed that on the 3lst of December last they owed £2,025,350. 
Since the transfer of the works they had been buying for their extension 
50 acres of land. They had built the Art Gallery and Gas Offices, and 
a portion of the expenditure for this building had been defrayed 
out of capital. They had increased the powers of production at Saltley 
almost to the utmost limit; they had built the gigantic works at Windsor 
Street; and they had increased their gas sales from 2319 million to 3298 
million cubic feet. In the 11 years since the purchase of the undertaking, 
they had contributed to the rates £280,192; while they had given to the 
public, in the shape of reductions in the price of gas, £961,450. In addition 
to this there was an annual reduction in the cost of public lighting to 
the amount of £9000. And yet, after making all these reductions, they 
only owed £24,419 more than the amount paid to the Companies for their 
undertakings. With regard to the illuminating power of the gas, he con- 
tended that the Committee were sending out gas of a much better quality 
than that supplied by the Companies. Under the old system, the pres- 
sure was often very unequal—the supply being at times inadequate to the 
demand ; so that when the great manufactories were lighted up, the house- 
holders had to go short. To-day the question of a good light depended as 
much upon pressure as it did 11 years ago; but the pressure was now far 
more equalized. He did not believe that in a town so hilly as Birming- 
ham, and in a district so extended, the supply of gas could be at exactly 
equal pressure. Whenever the demand disturbed the supply, the Com- 
mittee immediately put down larger pipes; and any expenditure for this 
purpose was duly reported tothe Council. The Committee now had under 
their consideration the question of altering some of the mains in the 
Sparkbrook and Moseley districts, and in other places where new houses 
had been built, and where the gas supply was not equal to the demand. 
But new mains, &c., would be required all over the town, amounting to a 
capital outlay of £200,000 or £300,000, and an additional annual expendi- 
ture, if absolutely equal pressure was to be provided throughout the town. 
The remedy was in the hands of the consumers. Patents were constantly 
being taken out, having in view the economizing of the consumption of 
gas, the regulation of its flow, and the maintenance of an equal pressure at 
the burner. The inadequate size of the meter, the smallness of the supply- 
pipes from the main to the meter or from the meter to the fittings, or rust 
and deposits through the bungling of gasfitters, were among the many causes 
of defective light. There were a number of correspondents in the newspapers 
who had made complaint, and had hidden their names and nursed their 
wrath rather than ask the Committee to relievethem. There appeared to be 
great mop oe nea as to what constituted 17-candle gas. Some people 
imagined that the light from any burner, of whatever size, should be equal 
to 17 candles. As a matter of fact, this test only applied to the Argand 
burner of the type approved by the Board of Trade, consuming, at 
uniform pressure, 5 fae + i feet of gas per hour. The Committee could only 
supply the consumer with an article the efficiency of which depended upon 
its use with intelligence. They were under a statutory obligation to 
supply gas of 15-candle power at the works ; and, as a matter of fact, they 
— it of 17 and sometimes 174 candle power. Various tests, taken 
independently, were confirmed by the Official Tester, who was appointed 
by the Magistrates, and called at the works whenever he pleased. He (Mr. 
Pollack) could only say, on behalf of the Committee, that the more rigorous 
the test, and the more scientific the methods by which it was made, the 
more welcome it would be, as they had nothing more at heart than the 
supplying of an article of the quality which it purported to be. In very 
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cold weather gas lost about 1 candle power. No test made in other parts 
of the town than the works could be relied upon for the whole of the gas 
consumed. As «& proof of the quality of the supply, he might point to the 
square in front of the Council House, to the rooms of the Society of Artists, 
and to many of the brilliantly-lighted shops. Then, again, as an instance 
of the different effects resulting from the use of different appliances in the 
same building, he might point to some of the rooms in the Art Gallery, 
where the gas was seen at its worst, and to the Gas Office, where it was 
seen at its best. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

Mr. PoLiack next moved the approval of the report. 

Several questions were put to the Chairman of the Committee on the 
matters ae in the report; and these having been answered, it was 
approve . 


THE LEAMINGTON CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
LitiGaTION TO BE RENEWED. 

At the Meeting of the Leamington Town Council on Monday last week 
—the Mayor (Mr. S. T. Wackrill) in the chair—the correspondence which 
has lately — between the Town Clerk (Mr. H. C. Passman) and the 
Solicitor of the Leamington Gas Company (Mr. J.W. Hassall), relative to the 
offer made by the Company to reduce the price of gas for three years con- 
ditionally on the pending litigation being abandoned, was before the mem- 
bers. It will be remembered that the offer was declined by the Council, 
who asked for more liberal terms. These, as already reported, the Com- 
pany declined to give; and they consequently withdrew their offer. 

The Mayor remarked that in this dispute with the Gas Company they 
had really gone back; and he supposed there were no steps the Council 
could now take. 

The Town CLERK replied that if he did not hear to the contrary, he 
should proceed with the application he was instructed to make to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions for the appointment of an accountant to investi- 
gate the Company’s accounts. 

Mr. Fev said he did not know whether it was requisite to put any 
resolution before the Council; but after the letter just read, it would be 
necessary to instruct the Town Clerk to take what steps were needed 
to further the interest of the Corporation in the forthcoming litigation. 
The case had assumed a somewhat different aspect since the last meet- 
ing of the Council. They had been inclined to delay proceedings, because 
they were negotiating with the Company, and waiting for the decision 
of the Recorder of Hanley in the action taken by the Corporation of 
that borough against the British Gas Company. This decision was 
= on the previous Friday; and, after very long litigation, it was 

ecided by the Recorder that the Company should reduce the price of 
gas 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and, in addition, pay the law costs that had 

een incurred, amounting to about £4800. He did not suppose the 
Leamington Gas Company would run up costs to this extent; and he was 
sure the Corporation would not do so. He wished that the proceedings 
could be looked upon as a friendly action between the Company and the 
Corporation, and that the latter could be deemed to be only doing their 
duty to the consumers, and then the case might be kept within a small 
compass. But whether or not the Company so regarded the matter, they 
had now the decision of the Recorder of Hanley that the British Gas 
Company had no right to the depreciation fund they had put into their 
accounts. He had no doubt that this would also be the decision in the 
Leamington ease. He would therefore move that the Town Clerk be 
instructed to obtain the best possible advice on this question for the 
forthcoming trial. 

Mr. Brieat seconded the motion; cor that if the Corporation 
only put a bold face on the matter, it would not be long before they 
received a much better offer from the Gas Company. He had no wish to 
injure the Company, or to have any litigation. He only desired that the 
Company should be compelled to do what they ought to do without com- 
pulsion—keep within the letter of the law, and not absorb profits which 
ought to go in the reduction of the price of gas. The case was on all fours 
with the Hanley case. There were only two questions which the Leam- 
ington Gas Company had hinted atas being their grounds of defence. One 
of these was that they had a right to have a depreciation fund. Now, in 
the judgment given by the Recorder of Hanley, he said: “The most serious 
annual illegality is the debit in the accounts of the large depreciation 
fund.” The other defence hinted at by the Leamington Company was 
that the Corporation had no right to go back more than one year in their 
investigation ; but the Recorder of Hanley settled this point equally clearly, 
and said that he was obliged to go into previous years to ascertain whether 
the reserve fund had been properly filled up. The Recorder accordingly 
went into previous accounts, and ascertained that at Hanley, as at Leam- 
ington, the Company, when they required money, instead of calling up 
more capital, expended part of their reserve fund, and consequently 
kept back from year to year money which should have gone in the reduc- 
tion of the price of gas. At Hanley the depreciation fund was not so large 
a sum as at Leamington; but they had done there what had been done at 
Leamington—applied to the Court of Quarter Sessions for an inquiry, 
which was ordered, and, as the result of the inquiry, it was found that 
the British Gas Company had illegally added to reserve some £13,000 or 
£14,000 (the exact figures were not important) which ought to have been 
applied in the reduction of the price of gas. ‘The Leamington Corporation 
had acted in the sameway. The accounts published by the Company were 
valueless ; and, as they declined to publish them in any other way, the 
Council went to the Quarter Sessions and asked for an independent audit 
by an officer appointed by the Court. This officer had made his report, 
which was to the effect that the Company had illegally appropriated 
£24,000, which ought to have gone to the reserve fund, and then a large 
pacgaction of it would have been used for the reduction of the price of gas. 

he Act of Parliament was particularly clear on the point that the Company 
might divide, if they made it, 10 per cent. profit, and might lay by any 
profit equal to 10 per cent. of the capital; but if any profit beyond this was 
earned, it must be used in the reduction of the price of gas. What the 
Leamington Company had done, as they had discovered by the inquiry 
through the intervention of the Court of Quarter Sessions, was this: 
They had not onl id 10 per cent. dividend, but before they had filled up 
their reserve fund they had spent —_ large sums of money which ought 
to have been applied in other ways. The result was that £24,000-had been 
put to a wrong account ; and when the Accountant put it back again where 
it ought to be put, the account showed a surplus, The Company offered, 
in lieu of this, the small sum of £3000, payable over three years. It would 
have been ridiculous and dishonourable of the Council if they had accepted 
any such amount. They were there in the interests of the ratepayers and 
were expected to do their duty, irrespective of friendship or anything else ; 
and after the decision in the Hanley case, there was no doubt the Corpora- 
tion would get a decision in their favour. What the amount would be would 
depend upon the discretion of the Chairman of the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
But they need not be afraid of the costs; for, in any case, the costs would 
come out of the pockets of the Company. When the matter was last dis- 
cussed, Alderman Muddeman said the price of gas at Leamington was 
very reasonable, He then named several places where the prices were 








higher; but he did not tell them of towns where it was lower. But, as a 
matter of fact, the —_ had nothing whatever to do with the subject. The 
question was whether the Company were charging a price they were 
legally entitled to charge; and whether the price was 1s. or 5s. per 1000 
feet was immaterial, or whether it was higher or lower as compared with 
other towns. The Act of Parliament had fixed the amount the Company 
could use out of their profits; and any profits beyond should go in the 
reduction of the price of gas to the consumers. The real question conse- 
quently was, the Company charged for gas a price to which they were 
legally entitled? He thought he had shown that they had charged more 
than they ought to have done; and therefore he considered it was the duty 
of the Corporation to put the Company in their proper position. 

Alderman Muppeman said he considered the statement made by Mr. 
Bright, that the Hanley case was on all fours with the Leamington case, 
was one he could hardly bear out. The main charge against the British 
Gas Company was not that they were not allowed to put by a certain sum 
for depreciation and repairs, but that they had put by a very large sum, 
which had not been spent at Hanley, but had been sent up to swell the 
funds of the parent Company in London. This was a my i ity 
for which they had been punished. Another thing was that they charged 
upon the profits the cost of insuring the works, whereas the works were 
not insured at all, and the Company merely took the money out of one 

ket and put it into another. Anyone who read the Hanley case care- 
ully would see that it was not on all fours with the Leamington case; but 
when they had the reduction of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, the gas consumers 
at Hanley would still pay more by 6d. per 1000 than the Leamington con- 
sumers would have done had the Corporation accepted the Company's 
reasonable offer. With regard to the prospects of the proposed litigation, 
the Company were quite as sanguine of winning as were the Corporation ; 
and if the latter did win, they would deprive the gas consumers for at least 
two years of the reduction they would have had of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Bricut: Ob, no; that is withdrawn. 

Alderman Muppeman said it was withdrawn because of the action of the 
Council. But, at any rate, private consumers were deprived of the reduc- 
tion they would have had for two years, even if the Corporation won the 
case at the end of that time. 

Alderman Massre said if Alderman Muddeman had accurately repre- 
sented the various points of difference between the Hanley and Leamington 
cases, there did not seem to him to be any connection between the points 
he had mentioned and the success of the Leamington Corporation. Atany 
rate, all they had to do was to persevere with this matter spiritedly—not 
to allow anything to interfere with the carrying on of the action, and to 
see that they the best Counsel — could get; and then he had no 
doubt that the action would end successfully. Anyone who would refuse, 
with the facts at present available, to go on with the action, seemed to him 
to be a person who, to save himself trouble and avoid uncomfortable 
responsibility, would shirk the interests of the Leamington ratepayers. 

Mr. GitserT thought it injudicious to discuss the matter so fully, and 
he appealed to the Council to leave the matter with the Town Clerk. 

Mr. Gover objected to such a course. Certain statements had, he said, 
been made which ought to be controverted. Mr. Bright had said that the 
Hanley case was on all fours with the Leamington case; and it would be 
his (Mr. Glover's) business to endeavour to show that this was not so. 
Possibly, if they went on, they would find they had to pay more for their 
gas; and he did not think the consumers would approve of this. Mr, 
Slocombe stated, at the close of his report, ‘that the Secretary and 
Manager (Mr. Cross) had done his best to assist him in the investigation, 
and had unreservedly placed at his disposal all the information at his com- 
mand. There was every appearance of good management in the conduct 
of the undertaking, and the books were well and carefully kept.” How 
could Mr. Bright state that this was on all fours with the Hanley case, 
because at Hanley the accounts were not kept carefully, or in accordance 
with the regulations of the Act. They did not know that the Leamington 
Company were doing anything illegal, All they knew was that the Hanley 
Company had done something illegal. He expressed regret that the sub- 
ject had been so fully discussed ; and said he should not have spoken had 
not Mr. Bright made the statements he did. 

The Mayor said he should like to ask the Town Clerk what was his posi- 
tion; because if he was already instructed, Mr. Fell’s motion would be 
unnecessary. 

The Town CLERK said it was necessary, after the letter which had been 
read, that he should receive some instructions. 

Mr. Purser said the question was whether they should go on with the 
legal proceedings or stop. He held that the 2 per cent. for depreciation 
written off annually by the Company was excessive, and that it was the 
duty of the Council to proceed, after the report which Mr. Slocombe had 
made to the Court of Quarter Sessions. Even if the final decision was 
adverse to the Council, he should feel that he had done his duty by 
supporting Mr. Fell’s motion. 

pene FLavELL maintained that, in the position in which the Council 
found themselves, they could not draw back; and the least they could do, 
in the interests of the Council and the town, was to instruct the Town 
Clerk in the terms of the motion. 

Mr. Fe.1, in reply, pointed out the features of the Hanley and Leam- 
ington cases which, in his opinion; were similar—viz., the debiting of the 
accounts with a large sum for depreciation, and the question as to the 
investigation of the accounts for more than a single year. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously, 





Gas Arras aT W1Gan.—The Wigan Corporation Gas Committee decided 
yesterday week to formally inform Mr. Hawkins of the resolution of the 
Council dismissing him from his office, and to advertise for a Resident 
Engineer. The Special Committee appointed to investigate the affairs of 
the Gas Department have had a meeting, and appointed Mr. Worthing- 
ton as Chairman. Mr. Worthington, as our readers are aware, has taken 
a very active part in recent discussions on the administration and policy 
of the Gas Committee; and his appointment is regarded locally as a 
guarantee that the investigation will be thorough. It will be remembered 
that it was on his motion that the Special Committee was appointed. 

Barnet District Gas anp Wates Company.—The report of the Direc- 
tors of this Company for the half year ended Dec. 31 last, to be submitted 
to the shareholders next Friday, states that the balance of the profit and 
loss account amounts to £10,716, out of which the Directors recommend 
a dividend, less income-tax, at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the 
“A” and “C” stocks, 6 per cent. per annum on the “B” stock, and 
£4 18s, per cent. per annum on the “D” capital (water), The new reser- 
voir is finished and is now in use. The work has been carried out satis- 
factorily. The operations of sinking the new well, and the ye of 
the old one, are being carried out as rapidly as possible. The Directors 
add that the Company’s Bill for power to extend the limits of water 
supply, construct new works, and raise additional capital, which was sus- 
pended at the close of last session is being prosecuted in the present 
session of Parliament. [The Bill has already passed the Lords, and been 
returned to the Commons amended. The Lords’ amendments came before 
the Lower House on Friday last, and were agreed to. } 


| 
| 
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THE SALFORD GAS-WORKS SCANDAL. 
Tue PostTIon oF THE Gas COMMITTEE. 

A Public Meeting of the Ratepayers of Salford was held in the Town 
Hall on Monday last week—the Mayor (Alderman Farmer) in the chair— 
for the purpose of considering the policy of the Gas Committee of the 
Corporation, iu view of recent revelations in connection with the manage- 
ment of the gas undertaking. The meeting was held in reply to a requisi- 
tion, bearing a large number of signatures. 

The Town CueRK (Mr. J. Graves) having read the notice calling the 
meeting, 

The Mayor opened the proceedings by narrating (amidst interruption) 
the circumstances which have led to the present position of affairs, as 
—— in the last and preceding issues of the JournnaL. Whenever 
reference was made to the Gas Committee, strong demonstrations of dis- 
approval of their conduct were manifested. He then called upon Mr. 
Sharrocks to propose the first resolution. 

Mr, SHaRRocks moved—“ That in the opinion of this meeting the revela- 
tions in the recent trial have destroyed the confidence of the ratepayers in 
the Gas Committee as at present constituted; and its members are there- 
fore called upon to resign forthwith, in order to prepare the way for a 
reconstruction of the Committee.” He reviewed the proceedings of the 
Committee for the last four or five years, and submitted that they had 
proved themselves utterly unworthy to be any longer entrusted with the 
management of the gas-works. He quoted instances in which, in his 
opinion, the members of the Committee had shown a remarkable amount 
of subserviency to the late Gas Manager. He held that it was the action 
of the Committee during recent years that had led up to the present 
scandal. For his own part, he believed that Mr. Hunter was one of the 
most capable Gas Managers in England; and he thought that if he had 
been kept in his position of a servant—that is, if he had been kept pro- 
perly under the control of the Committee—the Salford Gas-Works would 
to-day be grand works, and the ratepayers would have been reaping great 
benefits in the shape of a reduction of rates through the profits of the 
Gas Department. This was his opinion; and he had studied the ques- 
tion carefully. Referring to the proeeedings at the last Council meeting 
(see ante, p. 322), he said he considered that the Council, in accepting Mr. 
Phillip’s resolution, passed a vote of censure on themselves, because they 
thereby declared that the Gas Department was not that which it had for 
years past been represented to be. 

Mr. H. J. Rosy seconded the motion. He referred to the charges 
brought against Mr. Hunter of accepting bribes and commissions; and 
said that either the Gas Committee baer of these things and “ winked ” 
at them—and he did not think they had done this; or that others were 
inclined to charge them with it—or they were ignorant of them. If they 
were ignorant of them, they showed themselves to be not very careful 
custodians of the ratepayers’ interests. His own impression was that the 
Committee believed the charges were true; and he therefore wanted to 
know why they did not retire. They had been unwittingly, by their sub- 
serviency to the Gas Manager, assisting him in carrying on his career. 
Why, then, did not the Committee resign, and ask the Mayor to insist on 
a thorough inquiry? Surely this was the natural course for them to take. 
His own feeling was that so long as the Committee remained in power, any 
inquiry that was instituted into the affairs of the Gas Department would 
be stunted and would take place under difficulties. 

Alderman Kine (Manchester) criticized the statement circulated some 
months ago as to the comparative cost of gas in Manchester and Salford. 
He contended that the consumers in the borough had to pay Is. 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet more for their gas than those in the city, owing to the 
difference in the illuminating power. He said the Gas Committee did not 
appear to have appreciated this; and therefcre there must be something 
wrong in its constitution. He thought it would be wise for the members 
to resign, and leave the Council free to select another Committee. 

Other speakers having addressed the meeting in support of the motion, 
it was carried. 

Mr. Suaw (a member of the Gas Committee) then offered some remarks, 
in the course of which he stated that all the charges which had been made 
against the Gas Manager had been investigated, including those brought 
by Mr. Ellis Lever. Mr. Lever had proved his charges; but not until the 
Gas Committee made him. He could say that every question that had 
come before the Committee had been examined to the entire satisfaction of 
the Council. What did they pay £80) a year for? It was paid thinking 
they had a man in whom they could place confidence; and the Committee 
had confidence in him up to the eleventh hour. They thought he would 
come out clean. They pressed him to take the criminal action. It was not 
Mr. Hunter’s own wish, perhaps—it was the wish of the Committee. It 
was their determination to bring the thing to a successful issue; and he 
said they had the present Gas Committee to thank for the result. He was 
not there to advocate his own case. He did not care whether he was a 
member of the Gas Committee or of the Corporation. What he had done in 
connection with the Committee he was not ashamed of; and he said the 
same as regarded the Corporation. 

The meeting then became disorderly ; and subsequently a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Mayor for presiding, and the proceedings closed. 


At the Meeting of the Salford Town Council on Wednesday, the Town 
Clerk read a letter which had been received from Mr. T. Goodwin, a 
member of the Gas Committee, in the following terms :—“ After the reso- 
lution which was unanimously passed by the ratepayers of the borough at 
their meeting held in the Salford Town Hall last | Monday] evening, I feel 
there is no other course open to me but that of respectfully resigning my 
position as member of the Gas Committee; and thisI now do. MayI at 
the same time ask the Council to accept the same?” Alderman Robinson 
moved that the letter be referred to the Gas Committee. Alderman Hall 
thought it was not desirable to deal in a piecemeal way with the members 
of the Committee. The proper way was for the Committee to bring the 
matter before the Council en bloc. Alderman Walmsley said that was 
what would be done if the matter were referred to the Committee. Alder- 
man Hall seconded the motion. Mr. Mandley said he did not think it was 
desirable that each individual should act on his own account. If there 
were to be resignations, the members of the Committee ought to resign in 
a body. Alderman Sharp (Chairman of the Committee) said he expected 
the whole of the Committee would resign; but he would like them to go 
on to the end of March, tillthe accounts were made up. They might then 
see how they stood when the balance-sheet was taken. Alderman Walms- 
ley said he did not think they had any right at that meeting to ask the 
members of the Committee what their intentions were. The resolution 
was then put and carried. 





Ir is said that investigation into the cause of the fire in the Electric 
Lighting Station at Providence, U.S.A., by which the engineer and fire- 
man lost their lives, shows that the fire did not originate from the electric 
wires. The strike of the coal handlers had induced a scarcity of anthra- 
cite coal. Soft coal was used, and the dynamo-room became filled with 
gas, which exploded, 





OVER-LEGISLATION, 1887. 


In the manifesto regarding the Bills to which the Liberty and Property 
Defence League intend to direct their special attention in the present 
session of Parliament, the Borough Funds Bill is mentioned. It is 
said: An honest Borough Funds Act was passed in the year 1872; and 
it is at present the law of the land. According to section 4 of that Act 
“no expense in promoting or opposing any Bill in Parliament shall be 
charged, unless such promotion or opposition shall have had the consent 
of the owners and ratepayers of the district, to be expressed by resolution 
in the manner provided in the Local Government Act, 1858, for the adop- 
tion of that Act.” This very salutary provision it is now sought to repeal ; 
and that is the sole object of the present Bill. And the final object is, of 
course, to give municipal authorities a freer hand in dealing with the 
money of the ratepayers. It should be firmly resisted. 

In reference to the Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Bill, the 
League remark: This Bill practically relates to procedure in the recovery 
of small debts for the supply of water to dwelling-houses where the owner, 
and not the occupier, is liable by law or agreement to the payment of the 
water-rate. It prohibits the company from cutting off the water supply 
for non-payment; making the rate due a prior charge on such dwelling- 
house. It also empowers the occupier to pay the water-rate out of rent 
due from him, or which may become due. The mere threat to cut off the 
supply has hitherto been found to be the best mode of ensuring payment 
of the rate; and the substitution of more complicated processes may be a 
source of expense to the water companies, who should be the best judges of 
the most economical method of recovering theirsmalldebts. On the other 
hand, is it quite fair to other creditors of the owner of the dwelling-house 
to create a prior charge over their heads? Both may have supplied com- 
modities—water, bread, or meat—on credit; and why should those who 
have supplied water rank before those who have supplied meat and bread ? 
The answer is, Because the former are compulsory creditors, the latter 
voluntary. Then why are they compulsory? Because the State thinks 
that for the sake of cleanliness all should be supplied with water whether 
they demand it or not. 





THE INCORPORATION OF ILKESTON. 


ILLUMINATION OF THE Town Hatt. 

Last Tuesday was a “red letter” day in the history of Ilkeston; this 
being the day set apart for the reception of the recently-granted Charter of 
Incorporation, making the town the fourth municipal borough in Derby- 
shire. The day was observed as a general holiday; and decorations of all 
kinds were the “order of the day.” At night the streets were gaily 
illuminated. The Town Hall—a massive building in the Italian style of 
architecture—was the centre of attraction, and was viewed from the 
Market Place by more than 20,000 people. When the decorations were 
decided upon, the Local Board entrusted their Gas Manager (Mr. F. C. 
Humphrys) with the illumination of the Town Hall, according to a design 
which he had prepared and submitted to them. It consisted of lines of 
star jets up and along the principal architectural features, and the semi- 
circular door and window heads. In between was a central crystal glass 
Holbein shield; and the two outside bays had in them two large radiant 
stars. On the top was a device in Roman letters: ‘ Borough of Ilkeston.” 
The whole of the arrangements were a great success. Ata banquet held 
during the evening, the Chairman of the Finance Committee (Mr. W. 
Tatham), in proposing the health of the borough officers, referred to the 
illumination; and also mentioned the fact that they had a good and effi- 
cient Gas Manager, and that while large sums had been pe by the Gas 
Department in relief of the rates, the selling price of the gas was very 
reasonable. Mr. Humphrys, in reply, said that the appreciation of his 
design that night would amply repay him and his staff for their extra 
labour in devising and putting it up. He added that it contained upwards 
of 7000 distinct jets of gas, and a length of piping which, if laid down, 
would reach nearly half a mile. He alluded to several matters connected 
with the Gas Department, and concluded by thanking the guests present 
for the very kind way in which they had received the toast. 





OLDHAM CORPORATION AND THE SUPPLY OF GAS TO THE 
OUT-TOWNSHIPS. 

At the Meeting of the Oldham Corporation Gas Committee last Wednes- 
day, a deputation representing the Reoal Boards of Failsworth, Royton, 
Crampton, and Lees, all in the Corporation’s district of supply, presented 
itself to urge the views of the various authorities as to the charge made by 
the Corporation for the gas supplied to the street lamps in their districts. 
Before the admission of the deputation, the Town Clerk stated that they 
had come to claim that the reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet made to 
private consumers should be extended to the Local Boards. The Chair- 
man (Alderman Buckley) said they had not taken off the differential rate 
of 2d. per 1000 feet. The amount they received from the out-townships for 
gas supplied to the street lamps was about £2000; and if they granted the 
2d. it would reduce their income from this source by £212. The Mayor (Alder- 
man Radcliffe) moved that the reduction be granted. Hesaid he did not think 
it was wise to dispute about so small an amount. They reduced the price to 
private consumers, and why should they not reduce it for street lamps. The 
Chairman said there was a great principle involved, and as yet they did 
not know how they would get on under the new Act. They had scarcely 
come under the Act, and they did not know whether they would have a 
profit or a loss. ‘The least they could ask the Local Boards to do would be 
to wait a year. During the last ten years they had been reducing the 
price to the out-townships, until this year the reductions amounted to over 
£10,000 per annum. In 1877 the price was 3s. 10d., and now it was 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and still the people were not satisfied. Mr. Noton said 
it was the difference of 2d. that caused the complaints, not the price of the 
gas itself. The Chairman said it was not the amount he objected to, but 
the principle. The matter had been brought up by the Clerk to the Local 
Board of Royton, who wanted to doa thing and incited his Board to it 
Mr. Hall asked why they should charge Local Boards more than private 
consumers. The Town Clerk said it did not look fair to charge Local 
Boards for street lamps more than they charged private consumers. The 
Chairman said the out-districts were taking advantage of every opportunity 
to tax every bit of Corporation property. The Town Clerk said they felt sore; 
they had been to Parliament and spent their money. The Chairman did not 
believe they were a bit sore. The deputation was then admitted. Mr. Dale, 
of the Royton Board, who was the spokesman, said the out-townships 
did not seem to have obtained the advantage that was secured to them 
from the Improvement Bill. TheCorporation had reduced the price of gas 
to private consumers 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, but they had not reduced the 
price of the gas supplied to the street lamps. They considered it contrary 
to every principle of political economy that they should pay more for the 
street lamps than was charged for cottage houses, and if the Committee 
could see their way to take the extra 2d. off they thought it would only be 
just. The Chairman pointed out that the matter of street lamps was not 
mentioned in the Bill, and they had power to make the charge long before 
the Bill was passed. He —— the ground on which the application 
was made was that if they had the 2d. off it would be all the better. 
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Mr. Dale admitted that it was. He added that they did not think the Com- 
mittee were justified in charging more than = charged to private 
consumers. The Town Clerk said they did not admit this for a moment— 
in fact, they denied it. The clause dealing with the differential rate did not 
mention street lamps atall. The Mayor remarked that some years ago 
when private consumers were paying 4s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, the Local 
Boards were Raving. gx for the street lamps at 2s. 64d., so that for some 
ears the Boards had the advantage. The deputations having retired, the 
ayor moved that the 2d. per 1000 cubic feet should be taken off, on con- 
dition that the Local Boards fit governors to the street lamps, the governors 
to be supplied and fixed by the Committee at the cost of the Boards. The 
motion was carried. The decision of the Committee was explained to the 
deputation, and the representative of the Royton Board said they would 
agree to it, as they had governors fixed to three-fourths of their lamps, and 
they derived a great deal of benefit from them. The other members of the 
deputation stated they would acquaint the Boards they represented with 
the decision, and communicate with the Committee. The Chairman raid 
the reduction would not be made unless the whole of the out-towships 
agreed to the conditions named. The deputation then withdrew. The result 
of the interview was reported to the Royton Board on Thursday, and it 
was toaccept the condition. It was stated that the governors would 
cost 18s. each, and the saving would be 2s. 8d. per lamp per annum. 





THE PURCHASE OF THE ARDROSSAN GAS AND WATER 
WORKS. 
CLosE oF THE ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS. 

The hearing of evidence in this case was continued and concluded in 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, the 12th inst., before the Arbiters and Oversmen 
—the same legal gentlemen being present as at the previous sittings (see 
ante, pp. 117, 212). 

Some further evidence was taken on behalf of the Gas and Water Com- 
pany. It chiefly referred to the cleansing and deepening of the two reser- 
voirs in the year 1881 and to the rainfall during the last few years, more 
especially in the years 1880 and 1881. At the close of this supplementary 
evidence, the Court proceeded with the hearing of Counsel. 

Mr. Granam Morray first addressed the Court on behalf of the claimants. 
In the course of his remarks he reviewed the evidence adduced at the 
various sittings, more especially that given by Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., 
Mr. M‘Call, C.A., and Mr. Wilson, all of whom had been examined on 
behalf of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Comare Tromson reviewed the evidence that had been submitted on 
both sides. He remarked that there was no doubt that a substantial sum 
was to be awarded—a sum that was to be found between £9000 on the one 
hand and £28,000 on the other. He laid great stress on the bad condi- 
tion of the gas-works and the water-works alike, and the insufficient 
pressure, storeage, and other defects of the water supply; and read the 
opinions of some of the witnesses, as affording a good means of arriving 
at a correct calculation as to a right value of the works. 

In connection with this arbitration case, five long sittings have been 
held, three Glasgow legal firms and two senior Counsel have been engaged, 
and the services of quite a host of scientific witnesses and experts have 
been called into requisition. In obtaining the Act of Parliament by the 
Gas and Water Company, a sum of about £800 was expended, and beyond 
this the Company have incurred an expenditure not far short of £2000, 
while the expenses incurred by the Police Commissioners are estimated 
at from £900 to £1000. To these totals there fall to be added the costs of 
the arbitration, which will be very considerable—the town’s share alone 
being set down at £800. It is expected that the decision of the Arbiters, 
with or without the need of bringing that of the Oversman into requisi- 
tion, will be given in about three weeks. 





THE LOWE WATER-GAS PROCESS AND INCANDESCENT 
BURNERS. 

On May 28 last year a Sub-Committee (consisting of seven members) 
of the Committee of Science and Arts of the Franklin Institute, of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed to inquire into Professor T. 8. C. Lowe’s inventions 
and improvements in the manufacture of fuel water-gas and incandescent 
burners for its consumption. The report of the Committee has just been 
published. In it they detail the arrangements made for examining into 
(1) the water-gas process in general; (2) the manufacture and utilization 
of the gas; and (3) Lowe’s special forms of incandescent burner for usin 
fuel gas as a source of illumination. As some considerable time Arno | 
after their appointment before there was an opportunity for organizing their 
band of active workers, the Committee found that much of their labour had 
been saved by the Judges of the Novelties Exhibition, who, in the course 
of their report, gave a historical review of the whole water-gas subject, and 
supesticlalip es to three of the patented projects. The Committee therefore 
considered that sufficient reliable data already existed from which to allow 
them to express an opinion, and not undertake any new experimental 
studies of the processes or inventions. In view of the following state- 
ment of their general opinion on the subject, the Sub-Committee recom- 
mended that the Elliot Cresson Medal be awarded Professor Lowe, “for 
his great services to the cause of gas lighting in connection with his 
water-gas process, and for his improvements in the manufacture of fuel- 
gas, and o pei for utilizing the same for a variety of p "ni 

(1.) That they agree with the Special Committee of Judges in considering 
that the combination of the three principles—.e., of internal combustion, 
of admitting air and steam to the generator alternately, and of the use of 
a regenerator “in practicable form for the special purpose of producing a 
gaseous baagean suitable either for fuel or illumination ’—does not appear 
to have been made or suggested prior to the date of the first publication of 
what has since come to be known as the Lowe process; and “that this 
combination of elements constitutes a material improvement in the prac- 
tice of the art of water-gas manufacture.” 

@) Admitting what no longer admits of dispute—viz., that gaseous fuel 
will in the future displace solid fuel wherever the two really come into 
competition—the Committee find that Professor Lowe’s inventions are of 
bt f great value in this connection. He produced, at the exhibition, a 
fuel-gas containing by volume 3°6 per cent. of carbonic acid, 42°1 per cent. 
of carbonic oxide, 44°5 per cent. of hydrogen, and 9°8 per cent. of nitrogen, 
and claims that such gas can be manufactured on a large scale at 10 cents 
per 1000 cubic feet. This claim the Committee have had no opportunity 
of verifying.. Moreover, his various forms of ovens, heaters, ranges, stoves, 
open grates, &c., seem to be admirably adapted to serve their intended 


purposes. 

(3.) In testing Professor Lowe's incandescent burners, made of platinum 
—, for use with non-luminous fuel gas, the Committee of Judges, at 

e late Novelties Exhibition, found an efficiency of 1°40 candles per cubic 
foot of gas consumed. Professor Lowe claims that the material does not 
wear out; and that if bent or broken by accident, they can be replaced at a 
ti cost, as the platinum is always capable of being worked over with- 
out loss. They certainly gave a pleasing and agreeable light, as exhibited 





THE DEACON WASTE-WATER METER AT PENZANCE. 
At the last Meeting of the Penzance Town Council, a report was brought 
up by the Sanitary Committee, showing the results of the working of the 
Deacon waste-water meter in a portion of the town from Dec. 7, 1886, to 
Jan. 12, 1887. It had been presented to them by the Borough Surveyor 
(Mr. Small), who had been asked to give an estimate of the cost of adopting 
the system in one-half of the borough. The report consisted of a tabular 
statement showing the total supply, the total waste, and the supply and 
waste per head per day between the dates named. On the 7th of m- 
ber last year the total supply was 73,980 gallons ; the waste, 63,000 gallons ; 
the supply per head per day, 51 gallons ; the waste do., 43 gallons. A week 
later the total supply was 61,600 gallons; the waste, 45,600 gallons; the 
supply per head per day, 42 gallons ; and the waste do., 31 ons. On the 
2ist the figures were reduced to 39,950 gallons, 25,200 gallons, 27 gallons 
supply per head, and 17 gallons waste per head. On the 12th of January 
last the total supply was 32,710 gallons; the waste, 13,200 gallons; the 
supply per head per day, 22 pod mag and the waste per head per day 
9 gallons. When this report-wasbrought up, Mr. Julyan asked whether 
there was any reason to think the system could not be — to the whole 
of the borough with equally satisfactory results. The Surveyor said he 
knew of no reason whatever. Mr. Julyan said that if there was no reason 
why the adoption of the system in other parts of the town would not 'pro- 
duce the same excellent results, he did not see the object in applying it to 
half the borough only. If the system were a good one, let them it it 
throughout the borough; if not, let them drop it altogether. He had no 
objection to the report of the Committee, if it would not bind the Council 
to use the system in half the town only. Mr. Bishop asked the Surveyor 
how he arrived at the conclusion that three-quarters of the water in Pen- 
zance ran to waste, for this was reflecting upon the persons employed by 
the town. Did they find out how much waste occurred in each household ? 
In what manner did the meter work ? The Surveyor thereupon explained 
the system, and subsequently the report was adopted. 





PROPOSED SUPPLY OF WATER TO MINSTER (KENT) BY THE 
RAMSGATE CORPORATION. 
Loca GovERNMENT Boarp Inqurry. 

On Friday, the 11th inst., an inquiry was held at the Town Hall, Rams- 
gate, by Mr. Arnotp Tay.or, into an application made to the Local 
Government Board by the Ramsgate Corporation for power to borrow 
£5000 for the general purposes of their water undertaking, and £2750 for 
extending their mains to Minster, to supply that village with water, in 
accordance with a scheme devised by their Engineer (Mr. W. A. Valon, 
Assoc. M. Inst, C.E.), particulars of which were given in the Journnat for 
Oct. 19 last year. 

Mr. W. A. Hussarp (Solicitor to the Corporation) explained that the 
£5000 applied for was needed in consequence of the increasing number of 
streets in which mains were required for the supply of the houses with 
water ; applicants having always been treated liberally by the Corporation, 
who had extended their mains whenever consumers wished them to de so, 
or whenever an extension was required on sanitary grounds. The £2750 
applied for was required for laying mains to Minster—a village which was 
within the water limits of the Corporation, and which they desired to 
retain under their control, for reasons which would be given by the Engi- 
neer. The action taken by the Corporation was the result of a letter received 
from the Rural Sanitary Authority, asking them either to exercise their 

wers of supply. or allow someone else to come in. Dr. Robinson, the 

edical Officer of Health for the District, would tell the Inspector that the 
action on the part of the Authority was rendered necessary in consequence 
of the number of polluted wells in the lower part of Minster. 

Dr. Robinson was then called, and gave evidence to the effect that durin 
the past twelve years he had analyzed water from wells at Minster, an 
found a great —- of them to be more or less polluted, being generally 
within a few feet of cesspools. He had repeatedly called the attention of 
the authorities to this, with the result that the 1 Government Board 
were putting pressure upon them to give the district a better supply of 
water ; and the authorities were, in turn, pressing the Ramsgate Corpora- 
tion. He thought a supply of water taken to the — by the Corporation 
would be a very good thing for all parties concerned. He admitted that 

ood water might be obtained from artesian wells in the neighbourhood ; 
But, being essentially an agricultural district, the poor inhabitants could 
not go to the 5 ged of sinking them. 

Mr. W. A. Valon explained that the last amount granted by the Local 
Government Board—£4000—had all been expended in laying new mains; 
indeed, about £2700 of it had been laid out before the £4000 was actually raised. 
Since the date of the last inquiry, nearly £1600 had been spent in the exten- 
sion of mains ; leaving a balance against the capital account of £132 up to 
Sept. 29, 1886. The district supplied was a large one; and the constant 
making of new streets and s compelled the Corporation to expend 
money freely in order to supply the new districts with water. The £5000 
asked for would be used entirely for additional mains and for extending the 
underground adits—a work rendered necessary by the increased quantity 
of water used for sanitary pur . The permanent population of Rams- 
gate was about 25,000; and, at 30 gallons per head per day for all purposes, 
they would require 750,000 gallons. During the season, there was an addi- 
tional floating population of 50,000; and although the supply of water did 
not increase in a proportionate ratio to the fixed population, it necessitated, 
during the summer months, a great call on the underground supply, which 
was equal to 850,000 gallons a day. This had hitherto proved sufficient ; 
but during the past year or two, the water level in the ground had depressed, 
and hence the importance of extending the adits further. The district on 
the sea side was all occupied by separate works—one supplying Broad- 
stairs, another supplying Margate and St. John’s, another supplying 
Westgate, of l, and Birchington, and the other supplying the 
Ramsgate borough and district, including St. Lawrence, ne, and 
Minster; showing that all the land seaward was already in the possession of 
ene company or another, and was consequently all fairly drained from year 
to year. The increased demands of Ramsgate could therefore only be met 
by going in an pee direction—viz., towards Minster. The supply of 
the different works referred to was all obtained from the chalk, a was 
largely, if not wholly, ee upon the quantity discharged from the 
super-saturated chalk. ence the necessity, as the saturation became 
more and more exhausted, to extend the headings, in order to maintain 
the supply unim ired. In fact,a large reserve watershed area, over which 
the Sanitary Authority responsible for the water supply should have com- 
plete control, was imperative. In carrying out the supply to Minster, this 
object was sought to be attained, to obviate difficulties which might occur 
if the ground was under the control of a company, or even of the Rural 
Sanitary Authority ; and although it was a “far cry” from te 
to Minster, for the reasons already given, and because the district was 
within the parliamentary boundaries of the Corporation, the Rural Sani- 

Authority had demanded the fulfilment by the Corporation of their 
parliamentary engagements, or a withdrawal from them. 

cross-examination by Dr. JOHNSTONE, on behalf of some opposing 
ratepayers, witness said the sum asked for the general purposes of the 





at the late exhibition. 


water undertaking would last for some years, dependent, of course, upon 
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the requirements of the district. It was intended to excavate another 1000 
feet forward ; and judging from the result of their last excavation, they 
expected to get about 250,000 gallons of water per diem, though, of course 
he could not say what quantity would be actually obtained. With re 

to the possible pollution of the water owing to the leakage from sewers, 
~~ discharged, accidentally or otherwise, on the top of chalk was not 
80 likely to contaminate the water supply as it would be if it were on a 
more porous substratum. 

Several opponents of the Minster scheme having been heard, 

The InsPecToR remarked that he could not understund opposition to a 
scheme which afforded a good supply of water to Minster, js which the 
inhabitants of the sr should heartily glad. As far as Ramsgate 
was concerned, although the outlay might not bring in any immediate 
return, it was obvious ys the interests of the Corporation to maintain 
control over the ground, from which it was very certain they must in the 
future draw their supply. The Engineer’s report set this forth very 
clearly ; and he (the Inspector) only thought the Corporation should have 
asked for three times the amount for which they were now applying. In 
the ordinary course of things, they would be obliged to come to the Loc 
Government Board before very long for further powers. It was impos- 
sible, whatever others might think, to carry on an undertaking with an 
invested capital of £100,000 without some amount for working capital. 

Mr. W. F. Pycotr (Mayor of Ramsgate) said he could add but little to 
what had already been advanced in favour of taking the water to Minster. 
They could not submit to the ground being occupied by anyone else; and 
although it might not pay the Corporation for their outlay, still he felt 
sure that in the course of a year or two the income would be sufficient to 
make it remunerative. Anyway they had an obligation to fulfil to the 
people of Minster which he thought they ought honestly to discharge. 

e inquiry then closed. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprnsureH, Saturday. 

Both sides have just spoken on the Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill; but 
neither side was very communicative. At the meeting of the ae 
Corporation, the Town Clerk intimated that he had received notice of the 
following motion from Mr. Colston and Bailie Cranston—“ That, in the 
opinion of the Town Council, it is expedient in the public interest that 
e manufacture and supply of gas should be in the hands of the Corpora- 
tion, and that it be remitted to the Lord Provost’s Committee to consider 
the best mode of carrying this into effect, and report.” He mentioned 
that it was the desire of the mover and seconder that the Standing Orders 
should be suspended, in order to allow of the motion being at once 
remitted to the Committee. Bailie Anderson thought that, in view of the 
importance of the motion, its proposers should show reason for passing it 
at that stage, for the information of the public. Mr. Colston said the 
motion committed the Council to nothing except an abstract resolution 
that it was —- in the public interest, that the manufacture and sale 
of gas should be in the hands of the Corporation. When the report came 
up, the whole pe would be fully discussed. Mr. Gulland suggested 
that, in view of the existence of the electric light, they should substitute 
the words “the manufacture and sale of materials for producing light,” 
in place of “the manufacture and sale of gas.” Bailie Anderson said his 
object in intervening was not in the least in opposition to the motion, but 
rather that the public should understand that, in remitting such a motion, 
they were doing so on good and sufficient grounds. He agreed with Mr. 
Colston that there were special reasons for passing the motion; for they 
had already established the principle that every monopoly for which the 
ublic must pay should be in the hands of the Corporation. It was very 
important to know that within the last 10 or 15 years almost all the 
leading Corporations in England and Scotland had undertaken the supply 
of gas, and he therefore thought they were justified in adopting the reso- 

lution. The motion was then to. 
At the Gas Company’s meeting, shareholders representing £65,055, out of 
a total capital of £200,000, were ——. The Chairman’s speech was very 
naturally couched in terms which were calculated to allay any undue 
apprehensions on the part of shareholders; and at the same time ward off, 
as much as possible, opposition from the outside. He stated that the 
“ship ” was to be lightened by the throwing overboard of the provisions 
relating to Musselburgh. This will extinguish the Musselburgh opposi- 
tion, and will also remove from the Bill all trace of a grasping or monopo- 
lizing policy, which in turn will weaken considerably the antagonism from 
other quarters. The Chairman was further able to bring to his aid an 
array of facts, which go to show the very careful management of the Com- 
ny’s business, and the enlightened policy followed by the Directors fora 
ong period. These are all points in favour of the measure, which need not 
be discussed, as they are patent to everyone. So long as he confined him- 
self to the position of the Company, Mr. Syme’s remarks were forcible and 
to the point; but when he proceeded to deal with the opposition, the 
tone was not so satisfactory. That the Directors should G surprised 
at the amount of the threatened opposition is not altogether con- 
sistent with his reply to a question that they were not aware the 
wean of the Town Council would have any effect upon them at all. 
0 ascribe, too, the opposition as mainly arising out of ignorance of the 
Bill, was rather a “long-bow” argument. Had it been directed against the 
— public, it would have been perfectly admissible, for the community 
o not understand the provisions of the Bill; and, as far as appearances 
show, they do not seem yet to care very much how it goes. But, seeing 
that the Town Council is to be the head and front of the opposition, it is 
not quite correct to say of its members that they do not understand the 
Bill. The gentlemen who are interesting themselves in the question have 
studied it thoroughly; and they are, besides, gentlemen who have had 
much experience—much more than the Directors of the Gas Company—in 
the piloting of measures through Parliament. Their minds are made up on 
the subject. They are prepared to make a serious proposal to the commu- 
nity with reference to it; and if any ignorance exists at present, it will 
then be dispelled. Their proposal, Iam afraid, will be inimical to the Bill, 
though I will not say to the interests of the shareholders of the Gas Com- 
= If the Bill were to pass, I understand that the Edinburgh and 
ith Company feel that their interests would require to be protected by a 
measure next session authorizing them to extend their works and increase 
their capital. In this fact the Town Council have a strong argument 
against the Bill, because the unnecessary creation of capital means a high 
price for gas. At present the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company are in 
no such straits as the Edinburgh Company with regard to accommoda- 
tion ; and it is expected that rather than have the expense and anxiety of 
legislating, they would be prepared to listen to proposals for Corporation 
management. All this operates against the Edinburgh Company’s Bill; 
but not through ignorance of its provisions. In the meantime, I admit, 
promoters of the Bill can do nothing but go on with their measure, 
because no alternative proposal has yet been made by the Town Council. 
This I look upon as in some respects a great mistake. It places the Gas 


* A full report of this meeting is given on another page.—Ep. J. G. L. 








Company in the position of requiring to push forward a measure which hag 
little chance of passing; thereby incurring expenditure which the commu- 
nity, either as gas consumers or ratepayers, will have to pay. An amicable 
arrangement would obviate this; but, of course, the Company cannot take 
the first step in this direction. It must be taken by the Town Council 
who do not, however, seem disposed to make the first move. A bold attempt 
to draw the hand of the Council might be the best policy for the Company. 

I have seen nothing in the oye experience of a town of an pretension 
to equal the stupidity with which the Gas Commission of Perth is treating 
the question of providing increased accommodation for the gas-works. 
Mr. . Whimster, the Gas Manager, has been urging them for a long time 
now to do something; and on Monday night, in obedience to an order to 
—— a report showing how an additional gasholder could be constructed 
within the works, he stated that there were two places where this could 
be done—one involving the removal of the coal and gas-fitting stores and the 
meter-shop, and the other the removal of dwelling-houses and a coal-store, 
At either of these places a holder might be constructed of a capacity of 
from 100,000 to 150,000 cubic feet; but he warned the Commissioners that 
to place a large holder so near to a retort-house and naphtha-works was not 
advisable, because it was likely to prove a source of uneasiness to the 
neighbourhood. Such a gasholder, too, would only give temporary relief ; 
and the question of gas storeage would, in three or four years’ time, again 
become a grievance such as it had already been for the past four years, 
Mr. Whimster  aypamewe to point out that since 1873, when the Corpora- 
tion pssumed the management of the gas-works, the consumption of gas 
had increased from 40,948,500 to 69,955,400 cubic feet—the result mainly, 
he believed, of the price being reduced from 5s. 10d. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. By the arrangement proposed, the coke storeage would be taken away, 
and there would be no room for the extension of the retort-house— a ste 
which will soon be necessary, as next season all the available space wil 
be occupied. He felt bound to say that he considered the arrangement a 
most unsatisfactory one to begin with, and that it would be more so in the 
future. Subesqnenty the Committee having demanded plans and speci- 
fications for a gasholder on the second site, Mr. Whimster submitted the 
plans desired; but sent along with them an additional plan which he 
recommended them to adopt. To construct a new gasholder within the 
works, he said, would prevent future extension, and might compel the 
removal of the whole works. In his new plan, he showed how, by the 
erection of a large gasholder outside the works, relief would be obtained 
all round, and room provided for an extension of the works. The Com- 
mittee’s method would cost nearly as much as his; and application to 
Parliament could only be postponed for a few years at most. In addition, 
their plan would divide the concern into three separate premises, which 
would greatly weaken the supervision. Such plain speaking might have 
been expected to have brought the Commissioners to their senses; but 
their remarks showed that anything but this had been the result. Mr. 
Whimster was blamed for not having prepared plans for an extension of 
the purifiers; though Mr. Gow, the Convener of the Gas Committee, 
stated that nothing could be done to them till May at least. The Com- 
mittee were reproached for trifling with the matter, in not either adopting 
Mr. Whimster’s proposals or calling in a Consulting Engineer; and again 
Mr. Gow explained that more than once it had been proposed that a Gas 
Engineer should be consulted, but that the Commission had decided to 
exhaust their own proposals first. To this one member replied that they 
had exhausted their own proposals with a vengeance, by which, I suppose, 
the sapient individual meant thoroughness. To this remark I take serious 
exception. If it has taken the Committee four years to reach the point of 
beginning to consider what is to be done, there has not been very much 
“vengeance.” A good deal more of the commodity might be expended 
without harm. Even at Monday night’s meeting, the subject was allowed 
todrop. It will doubtless go back to the Committee, where the process of 
hearing and discussing reports on “how not to do it” may be continued 
until it is too late to do anything in the ensuing summer, and winter will 
find the works in no better position than they are at present. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

On Monday evening the usual monthly meeting of the Port-Glasgow 
Town Council was held, at which the minutes of the Gas Committee were 
under consideration. The discussion to which these gave rise refer- 
ence chiefly to the question of over-charges to consumers. Mr. Hardie 
stated that they had now had a considerable number of complaints as to 
gas charges; and although he would not say it himself, there were a great 
number of people who did not seem to have confidence in the men who 
read the meters. He thought, therefore, it might be a good thing to have 
an inspector to overlook the men, and to examine the meters after 
them in cases where it might be thought necessary to do so. Bailie 
Simpson remarked, with reference to the complaints as to charges, that 
they had found in a number of cases on examination that the gas-pipes 
were defective, and that leakages were taking place. In the case of alleged 
over-charges referred to in the Gas Committee’s minutes, he stated that 
the Committee had agreed to have the meters examined, so as to learn if 
they were defective in any way. As to the men who surveyed the meters, 
the Gas Manager’s opinion was that they were thoroughly competent. 

In the minutes submitted to the Paisley Town Council by the Gas Com- 
mittee last Monday night it was stated that a purchase of coal at 9s. 1d. 
per ton had been made in lieu of the ordinary gas coal which could not be 
obtained at the pits in consequence of the miners’ strike. The Gas 
Manager was instructed to make no further purchases at that high price ; 
but to fall back, in the meantime, on the coal which he had in store at the 
gas-works. In Paisley, as in Port-Glasgow, dissatisfaction has lately been 
expressed by consumers at the amount of their gas bills; and attention 
was drawn to this subject at the meeting by Mr. Cochran. This gentle- 
man thought it would be an easy matter if they were to adopt the plan of 
putting upon the accounts what was the state of the meter indicator at 
each visit, so that the consumer would have something by which to check 
his account. Bailie Macfarlane, in reply, said that the Committee would 
be glad to consider the suggestion made by Mr. Cochran; and perhaps 
he would rest satisfied with this in the meantime. 

On the Glasgow Stock Exchange yesterday, business was done in the 
Glasgow Corporation 9 per cent. gas annuities at £249—the same rate as 
that of the last transaction reported. On the previous day, there were 
transactions in the stock of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Com- 
pany at prices ranging from 41s. 3d. to 42s. 6d. per share; and at the 
close of the market sellers were wanting 43s. 9d. per share. 

In Thursday’s Glasgow pig-iron market, there was a certain degree of 
buoyancy, which even continued yesterday morning; but in the afternoon, 
prices became much weaker, and there was a smart decline. Scotch war- 
rants closed at 43s. 94d., or 1d. under the closing quotation on the pre- 
vious Friday. There was also a decline of prices in Cleveland and hematite 
warrants. 

The coal trade of Lanarkshire is less excited than it was a week ago; 
and during the week, a number of additional collieries have conceded the 
advance of wages. The great bulk of the miners of Lanarkshire, however, 
are still out on strike, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivERPooL, Feb, 19. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The tone of the market has been quiet; but as 
dane bes been no pressure to sell, values remain unchanged. The con- 
tinuance of severe weather seems to retard the principal demand; and 
although consumers and dealers entertain hopes o baying on easier terms 
when they have their requirements to fill, the lightness of present stocks, 
and the small quantities offering, are likely to frustrate their desires. Ship- 
ments meanwhile continue on a fair scale. The in firmness of the 
nitrate market, and the various stocks at Continental ports, ought to reflect 
favourably upon sulphate values. 





MancuestTeR, Feb, 19. 


Sulphate of ammonia, after suffering several ups and downs of some 10s. 
or 12s. per ton, chiefly of a speculative character, has settled down to a 
steadier figure, in consequence of the somewhat heavy buying which has 
taken place. The current price is about £12 f.o.b. Hull; and although the 
present state of “affairs” and “weather” may cause numerous fluctua- 
tions, it seems probable that at least the above figure represents the value 
during the coming spring months. 


Lonpvon, Feb, 19. 


Tar Products——The market during the week has continued to improve. 
Benzols have advanced apace, and are still moving upward. Toluol and 
other distillates are proportionately affected ; and naturally nitro and di- 
nitro benzol and toluols are of much higher value. Anthracene is firmer ; 
with a tendency to rise; but practically no great improvement has yet 
become manifest. Pitch inquiries are brisker, although values are as 
before. Carbolic acid is in great demand at high values. Prices may be 
taken as follows:—Tar, 5s. to 8s. per ton, onteslion to position. Benzol, 
90 per cent., 2s. 4d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 2d. per gallon. Toluol, 
1s. 8d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per 
gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. Pitch, 11s.to 12s, per ton. Carbolic acid, 
4s, 6d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per 
ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., A” quality, 74d. per unit; “B” quality, 
6d. per unit, 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia is steady at from £11 12s. 6d. 
to £12 per ton; but with more open weather, and the Continent in a more 
settled condition, a considerable advance is probable. Prices of other 

roducts are: Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 

s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, 
brown, £19 per ton ; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. 
Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





PRoposED PuRCHASE OF THE HyTHEe Gas-Works BY THE Loca Boarp.— 
Ata meeting of the Hythe Local Board of Health last Wednesday, Mr. 
Rigden proposed that the Board should purchase the gas-works. The pro- 
posal was relegated to a Committee, on the understanding that the matter 
should be fully investigated, and again brought before the Board. 

Tue Price or Gas In Norto Lonpon.—The Hackney District Board of 
Works, at their last meeting, received and adopted a report from the Par- 
liamentary Committee recommending that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works be asked to apply to Parliament for a reduction in the price of 
gas in the northern district of the Metropolis, where it is 3s. per 1000 
cubic feet, as against 2s.6d.in the South. _ 

THe Newport (Mon.) CoRPoRATION AND THE WaTER Company.—The 
authority of the ratepayers of Newport was given last Wednesday to the 
a by the Corporation to the Bill promoted by the Newport Water 

ompany. It may be remembered that negotiations are on foot for the 
acquisition of the Company’s undertaking by the Corporation; and this 
scheme appears to be favourably regarded by the ratepayers. 

Gas v. Exvectric LicuTine at CotcuesteR.—In the last half-yearly 
report of the Directors of the Colchester Gas Company they point to the 
increase of 54 per cent. in the gas consumption last year, as compared with 
1885, as an indication of the development of their business, while it was 
quite evident that electric lighting not proved successful as a com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Bromiey Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of this Company 
for the half year ending Dec. 31 last, to be presented to the shareholders 
at their meeting next Monday, states that the balance of the profit and 
loss account amounts to £4423, which will allow of the payment of divi- 
dends at the rates of 11 and 8 per cent. per annum on the old and new 
capital of the Company, and leave a balance in hand of £113. 

Lectures on Gas AND Coat Tar Propucts at AYLEsBuRY.—Mr. George 
Lane, Engineer and Manager of the Aylesbury Gas Company, delivered 
two lectures in that town, to appreciative audiences, on the 15th and 18th 
inst., on the “ Manufacture of Gas and How to Consume It” (with especially 
ape drawings), and on “ Coal Tar and Its Products.” Samples of the 
atter were kindly lent by Mr. Smart, of Finsbury Park; and illustrations 
of photometric flames by Messrs. W. Sugg and Co. 

IncanDEscent Gas-Licut Company, Lurrep.—This Company was regis- 
tered on the 14th inst., with a capital of £500,000, in £5 shares, for the 
ag of purchasing the 7 rights of Dr. Carl Auer Von Welsbach 

or incandescent lights ; and to manufacture incandescent lights and other 
apparatus for increasing the illuminating power of gas and other light and 
heat producing agencies. Also to carry on in all branches the business of 
an electric light and power company, and of a company supplying light 
by any other means. 

THE Erectric Licutmne Prosect aT Braprorp.—At a meeting of the 
Gas Committee of the Bradford Corporation on Saturday, the 12th inst., 
a resolution was passed expressing the opinion that it was desirable that 
an installation of electric lighting, to serve a district within a radius of a 
quarter of a mile of the Bradford Exchange, should be made by the Cor- 
poration, and directing that Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, the Electrical Engineer 
to the Corporation, should be instructed to report on the requisite works 
and their probable cost. 

Cotnz Vattey Water Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for-the six months ending Dec. 31 last, which will be presented 
to the shareholders at their half-yearly general meeting on Monday next, 
states that the water-rates in this oleunpantes to £4545; being £1836 
more than in the corresponding Thalf of 1885. Taking the entire year, 
there was an increase of £3481 as compared with the preceding twelve 
months, The pe of this has been derived from the Harrow district. 
The profit for the half year was £2686, which, with the balance remaining 


after payment of the last dividend, and with a small sum received for interest 
on deposits, makes a total of £3717. After yment of the interest due on 
the 4 per cent. preference shares and the debenture stock, and transferring 
another £100 to the reserve account, there remains a net balance of £2270, 
from which the Directors recommend a dividend for the half year at the 
= of 23 per cent. per annum, less income-tax; leaving £936 to be carried 





Tue Weymourn CorRPoRATION AND THE Gas AND WaTER Works.— 
ennting a statement made at the recent half-yearly meeting of the 
Weymouth Gas Company, the clauses relati Soe yemmeee of te ane 
and water undertakings which were contained in the rovement Bill of 
the Corporation, as deposited, have been withdrawn. The responsibility 
for this proceeding rests entirely with the Corporation, as the Companies 
were never approached on the subject. 

Merropotis WaTER Suppty.—According to the returns furnished to the 
Registrar-General by the London Water Companies, the average quantity 
of water supplied daily in the Metropolis during the past month was 
161,178,489 gallons to 720,350 houses; being at the rate of 224 gallons to 
each house, and 28°7 ons to each person, against 27°2 gallons during 
January, 1886. Of the total supply, 80,537, ons came from the 
Thames, and 80,641,061 gallons from the Lea and other sources. The 
returns for the past month show an increase of 14,547 houses, and of 
11,366,471 gallons of water supplied daily, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1886. 

Tue New Works or THE Newport on.) Gas Company.—In the 
course of his remarks, when moving the adoption of the Directors’ ee 
at the half-yearly meeting of the Newport Gas Comaae. on Monday last 
week, the Chairman (Mr. E. J. Phillips) mentioned that the new works at 
Crindan, which have lately been completed from the plans of the Com- 
pany’s Engineer (Mr. Thomas Canning, M. Inst.C.E.) are working very 
successfully; and he expressed the opinion that with them the Company 
would be able to produce gas at a cheaper rate than in any other works in 
the kingdom. During the past six months they had, he said, saved $d. per 
1000 cubic feet in the cost of production. 

Tae New Works or THe Reapisxc Gas Company.—The Directors of 
the Reading Gas Company, in the report to be presented to the share- 
holders at their meeting to-morrow, state that satisfactory Paw pe has 
been made with the new works, which there is no reason to doubt will be 
finished and in working order = time ee contemplated. The 
necessity for the new works has been demonstrated during the past winter 
season ; the existing works and plant having been taxed to their utmost 
capacity to supply the wants of the Company’s district. Our readers are 
aware that the plans for these works were prepared entirely by the Com- 
pany’s Engineer (Mr. E. Baker, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.); and the Directors 
acknowledge the efficiency with which he has carried them out. 

STopPAGE oF THE THIRLMERE WaTER-Works.—The contractors for the 
execution of the Thirlmere Water-Works for the Manchester Corporation 
(Messrs. Vernon and Co.), have signified their wish to surrender their con- 
tract, and have already ceased operations, and dismissed the whole of their 
hands. Much concern is manifested in the Lake district at this un- 
expected step, as considerable distress is being felt by the large number of 
men who have in consequence been thrown out of work. The Water Com- 
mittee of the Corporation had the matter under consideration on Monday 
last week; but no decision was come to, as a further examination of 
accounts will have to be made. 

Ipswich Gas Company.—Although the Directors of this Company made 
a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas on the Ist of 
October last, they announced in the report presented at the half-yearly 
meeting of shareholders yesterday, a further concession of a similar 
amount, which, as from the Ist of July next, will bring the cha for 

s down to 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet. The shareholders received full divi- 

ends; and there was left a balance of £2875. The Directors referred to 
the favourable result of the ge a in their tar contract case ; 
and to the appointment of Mr. Jolliffe as ager of the works in succes- 
sion to Mr. D. Ford Goddard, whose name was submitted to the share- 
holders, and accepted, to fill a vacancy on the Board caused by the death 
of Mr. N. F. Cobbold. 

Tue CompusTIon oF ILLuminaTING Fiames.—Mr. J. Niven, Engineer 
and Manager of the Clayton, Allerton, and Thornton Gas Company, 
delivered a very instructive lecture on rs evening last week, in the 
National School-room, Clayton, on behalf of the St. John’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, “On the Theory of the Combustion of Illuminati es, 
from the Candle to the Electric Light.” The lecture was well i ustrated 
by experiments with various flames, and a great variety of burners were 
exhibited, from the rat-tail burner of the Clegg and Murdoch period to the 
improved burners of the present day. Messrs. Sugg and Co., kindly lent 
for the occasion some sg yn d burners to show the effect of air 
currents on flames. r. Niven had a good audience, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to him at the conclusion of his lecture. 

Tue METROPOLITAN CONSTITUENCIES AND THE Lonpon Coat Duzs.— 
A general meeting of the Conservative members representing Metropolitan 
constituencies was held in one of the Committee-rooms of the House of 
Commons on Monday last week, to discuss, among other things, the 
Government proposals respecting the London Coal and Wine Dues. This 
was the second gathering of the kind. Since the previous meeting steps 
have been taken to obtain expressions of opinion from the electors in refer- 
ence to the dues, and several members handed in resolutions from their 
constituents in favour of the imposts. The Bill introduced by Sir J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg was discussed ; and it was determined that if the promoters 
would insert a provision giving to the taxable area outside the present area 
of benefit a —— share of the proceeds of the dues, the meeting 
would support the measure. 

OpposITIon To THE TuNBRIDGE WELLS Gas Brtu.—A special meeting 
of the Tunbridge Wells Local Board was held at the Town Hall last 
Tuesday morning, for the purpose of authorizing the Tunbridge Wells 
Improvement Commissioners (being the Local Board and Urban Sanitary 
Authority for the district of Tunbridge Wells) to pay out of the public 
funds under the control of the Commissioners the costs and expenses of 
opposing the Bill of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company. Mr. J. Stone 
Wiee occupied the chair ; and, after some discussion, a resolution embody- 
ing the terms of the notice convening the meeting was carried with but 
one dissentient. In the evening a stormy meeting of ratepayers was 
held at the Town Hall, when a similar decision was arrived at. A very 
influential signed requisition has been sent to the Local Board requestin 
that a public meeting should be called to consider the desirability o 
purchasing the gas-works. 

Tue Haney Gas Inqurry.—At the meeting of the Hanley Town Council 
last Tuesday, the Mayor (Mr. J. Bromley) moved—* That this Council, in 
expressing its satisfaction, and that of the gas consumers of Hanley, at the 
result of the late gas inquiry, cannot overlook the fact of its great indebted- 
ness to Alderman Powell, and to the other members of the Gas Sub- 
Committee who have in such an able manner brought to a successful issue 
the important litigation, and to whom its warmest ks are now cordially 
tendered.” The motion was carried. Alderman Powell, in responding, 
said at one time there was some hope that they might have obtained a 
reduction of 9d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas; but, consideri 
the real condition of things, as shown in evidence, they had per: sec 
as a reduction as they could have expected. He ry might 
now “ bury the hatchet,” and consider the advisability of the Corporation 
becoming the owners of the gas-works. 
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PresENTATION To Mr. J. Hammonp.—Last Wednesday, the teachers and 
other friends of the Lewes ed School made a presentation to Mr. John 
Hammond, in recognition of services as Deputy-Superintendent for a 
lengthened period, on his leaving Lewes to take the management of the 
Esstbourne Gas-Works. The gift consisted of a polished mahogany writing- 
table, with a brass shield upon it, bearing the following inscription :— 
* Presented to Mr. John Hammond, on the occasion of his removal to East- 
bourne, by past and present Trustees, Officers, and Teachers of the Lewes 
Rag School, in loving appreciation of his valuable services as Deputy- 
Superintendent for upwards of eleven years. Lewes, February, 1887.” The 

resentation was made by the Superintendent (Mr. I. Vinall) who referred 
in warm terms to the work Mr. Hammond had done in connection with the 
school. Presents of a brooch to Mrs. Hammond, and of copies of the revised 
and authorized versions of the Bible to Mr. Hammond's two eldest sons, 
were also made. Mr. Hammond suitably acknowledged the gifts. General 
regret was felt at the parting; and all united in wishing Mr. Hammond 
health and happiness, and many years of useful and enjoyable life. 


ScarsoroveH Gas Company.—With a loss of £406 on tar, and very 
little improvement in the prices obtained for their other residuals, except 
coke, the Directors of the Scarborough Gas Company were able, at the 
half-yearly meeting on the 12th inst., to offer the shareholders maximum 
dividends for the six months ending Dec. 31 last, and carry forward a 
balance of £469. Without raising the price of gas, the income was £558 
more than in the corresponding period of the previous year ; while the ex- 
penditure had been reduced by £927. The Chairman (Alderman Fowler) 
explained how this satisfactory state of things had been arrived at. It had 
not, he said, been effected at the cost of efficiency, for everything had been 
kept in thoroughly good working order—the General Purposes Committee 
visiting the works monthly ; but it had been done by constant supervision 
on the part of all concerned, the use of cheaper coals, and getting better 
working results from them. There had beenan increase of 160 tons in the 
quantity of coal used (which had cost £303 less), and of 4,498,000 cubic feet 
of gas, as compared with the latter half of 1885. And while making this 

tif ing statement, he frankly acknowledged how largely the Manager 
fir. W. . Moon) and his staff, by their exertions, had contributed to the 
general success of the undertaking. 


Tae Water Suppiy or STocKTON AND MIDDLESBROUGH DURING THE Past 
Year.—At the meeting of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations’ 
Water Board on Monday last week, a memorandum was issued to the 
members giving details of the water supply in 1886. The quantity of 
water pumped during the year was 3,060,108,000 gallons. This is 174,024,000 
gallons less than in 1885. The average weekly consumption in 1886 was 
68,838,000 gallons. In 1885 it was 61,021,000 gallons; in 1884, 62,485,000 
gallons; in 1883, 61,348,000 gallons; in 1882, 56,785,000 gallons; in 1881, 
55,362,000 gallons; and in 1830, 49,670,000 gallons. Before the transfer of 
the works, the largest quantity pumped was in 1875, when 53,358,000 
gallons was the weekly average. The weekly average last year was the 
smallest of any year since 1881 ; the highest average since 1880 being that of 
1883. The greatest quantity pumped in any week of 1886 was 63,342,000 

llons ; so that the quantity has never during the year reached the par- 
iamentary limit to the pumping. The average quantity of water supplied 
by meter was 35,634,000 gallons, against 37,384,000 gallons supplied in 
1885. This is a decrease of 1,750,000 gallons per week. Since 1883 the 
average weekly none of water by meter has been gradually declining. 
In that year it reached 40,239,000 gallons. The gross receipts of the Board 
during 1886 were £51,706 10s. 11d. 


Tue WoRcresTeR CoRPORATION AND THE LivERPOOL WATER BiLu.—A 
statutory meeting of the Town Council of Worcester was held last Tues- 
day for the purpose of taking the necessary vote on a resolution for 
opposing the Liverpool Water Bill. The Mayor (Mr. Holland) presided. 

r. Williamson moved, and Mr. Downes seconded, a formal resolution for 
opposing the Bill. Alderman Airey, however, objected to taking such a 
step, chiefly on the ground of expense, but also because the Council had, 
he said, only heard one side of the question. He thought that, the 
Looe Corporation having withdrawn clause 5 of the Bill, they 
should be satisfied. It appeared to him that by refusing to allow the 
wide district within 20 miles of the aqueduct to be supplied with water 
from the Severn sources, they were acting on the “ dog in the manger” prin- 
ciple, as the abstraction of such water could not injure the people of Wor- 
cester. Other speakers answered that if the power now proposed to be 
given to the Liverpool Corporation were actually conferred, the result 
would be that no less than half the volume of water now running past 
Worcester in dry summer seasons would be taken. The result was that 
on the resolution being put to the vote, 40 hands were held up in its 
favour and only one against it. It was consequently adopted; and the 
Council proceeded to other business. 


Gas anD Exectric Licntine in Maprm.—Writing on the 14th inst., a 
correspondent of Industries says: Nothing practical has come out of the 
movement commenced here about a year ago to obtain from the Gas Com- 
pany a reduction in price, or to go in for electric lighting at once. The 
price of gas continues at 9s. per 1000 cubic feet; and, what will appear still 
more strange to English readers, gas coke is sold at about 50s. per ton. 
The shop-keepers, coffee-house owners, theatre and club managers have a 
pretty clear idea now that they pay extravagant prices for light; but still 
they have not found the proper way to fight the Gas Company, although 
they have before them the cee op of Cadiz, where, by means of a co- 
operative Company, gas is obtained at a reasonable price—viz., 3s. 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet. In fact, after using petroleum for a few months, the 
traders are gradually returning to gas. The whole movement has been 
mismanaged ; as at the price charged for gas, the electric light could have 
competed most favourably. The only Electric Light Company here is the 
Matritense, which evidently desires to keep on good terms with the Gas 
Company ; for, asa rule, it does not supply the electric light at lower rates 
than would be charged by the Gas Company for illuminating the establish- 
ments. The Mercantile Club, for example, is charged at the rate of £1200 
= annum for 150 incandescent lamps and two Gramme arcs of lights 

rom dusk till 1 a.m. 

Proposep New Water ScHEeme For SHREWSBURY.—Plans of a scheme 
for providing Shrewsbury with an additional supply of water were sub- 
mitted to the members of the Town Council at their meeting on the 
14th inst. The Chairman of the Water Committee, in asking the Council 
to approve of the scheme, referred at some length to a proposal which was 
before the town some years ago for obtaining a supply of water by gravita- 
tion from Church Stretton ; but he pointed out that it would be far more 
expensive than the scheme now proposed. He showed, too, that there 
was an immediate demand for an increased supply of water from some 
source; there being great danger of the present breaking down at any time. 
The water, too, now being supplied to the town for other than drinking 
purposes was not free from sewage; and although a perfectly pure water 
was not obtainable, still that from the proposed now source (the intake 
being in the Severn, a mile above the town) would be good and wholesome 
water, and the town would still have the advantage of the present supply 
of drinking water from the street conduits. ‘lhe estimated cost of the 





works was about £26,000; and it was believed they could be erected with 
@ balance of £6000 in hand, and the profits upon the sale of water, without 
an increase of the rates—the required amount being borrowed for 30 years, 
Comparing pumping with gravitation schemes, he said the latter always 
proved most expensive in the end. The scheme was approved. 


Sates or SHares.—The following transactions in gas and water shares 
have recently taken Pe in Kent:—Three fully-paid £5 shares in the 
West Malling Gas and Water reget k paying a dividend of 6 per cent, 
per annum, changed hands at £9 2s. 6d. per share, and three other similar 
shares realized £9 each. £100 of “‘C” stock in the Tunbridge Wells Gas 
pee ae | found a purchaser at £165 15s. A number of shares in the 
Sevenoaks Gas Cuapeny have passed to other owners at the following 
rates :—Five £10 fully paid “A” shares, £21 10s. per share; five similar 
shares, £22 per share; five do., £21 15s. per share; five fully paid “B” 
shares, first issue, £14 15s. per share; five similar shares, second issue, on 
which £8 had been paid, £12 per share; fifteen ditto, at £11 15s, per share ; 
and seven similar shares at £11 10s. each. In debenture stock, five £100 
5 per cent. debentures realized from £113 10s. to £117 10s. each_—A 
large sale of £10 “B” shares in the Eastbourne Gas Company recently 
took place in that town. The shares in this class have carried a dividend 
of 83 per cent. The 500 offered on the occasion referred to realized prices 
ranging from £16 5s. to £17 5s. each.—On the 8th inst., Messrs. Cumber- 
land and Hopkins sold by auction eleven £21, and thirteen £10 10s, 
shares in the Leighton Buzzard and Linslade Gas Company. The fully 
paid shares realized £33 to £33 7s. 6d. each; and the half shares, £16 12s. 6d. 
to £16 17s. 6d. each.——“ A” stock, to the value of £1600, in the Preston 
Gas Company, was sold last Wednesday. It was offered in lots of £100, 
which realized £221 10s. each. 


CHELTENHAM WaTER Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the Cheltenham 
Town Council, the Mayor (Alderman Parsonage), in moving the adoption 
of the minutes of the Water Committee, called attention to a statement in 
the report of the British Association on underground waters, to the effect 
that the streams, wells, and reservoirs from which the town is supplied 
with water had been dry for a long period in 1884. He said that as this 
assertion was calculated to be injurious to the town, the Committee 
instructed the Water Engineer (Mr. M‘Landsborough) to report upon the 
matter; and he had done so. The Town Clerk read the report. In it 
the Engineer stated that he had daily records of the springs on the hills 
above the reservoirs of the Corporation since the year 1864, and during 
this period he had never known them to be dry. They were not dry in 
1884; but yielded at their minimum nearly one-half the average daily 
supply. Nor were the reservoirs of the Corporation dry. The minimum 
yield of the springs was in December of that year, at which time the 
reservoirs of the Corporation were more than half full, and would have 
enabled the Corporation to continue an abundant supply as hitherto 
without stint, even had the drought continued through the winter, and 
well into the spring of 1885. Mr. M‘Landsborough characterized the state- 
ment as untrue, and a libel on Cheltenham and the district. He added 
that the water — to the borough and district is proved and acknow- 
ledged by the highest authorities to be in character one of the purest and 
best, and is abundant in quality, 
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| When (35 Paid | oiosing aor | Yield 
re upon 
Issue. shen ex a/eas NAME. F et Prices. _ Psa 
asa Wk, | ment 
£ p.c. GAS COMPANIES. £8. d. 
000 10 | 18 Oct. | 104 |Alliance&Dublin10p.c.. +| 10 |194—203|.- 5 2 5 
100,000) Nov. | 10 |Bahia, Limited. . . +». +| 20/| 28—24 -i§ 6 8 
,000| 6 |12Nov.| 7 |Bombay,Limited . . . -| 6| 63—73!.. 15 8 5 
880,000) Stck.| 27 Aug.| 114 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |2¥8— - 1417 0 
110,000) ,, * Do. New. . « « «| 100 [167—172 «. [4 15 11 
220,000} 20 |15Sept.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41—43 | .. |418 0 
,000; 20 |18 Oct. | 113 |British. . . . « « « «| 20} 48-—45/.- [5 0 0 
278,750) 10 | 12 Nov. Buenos Ayres (New) Limited! 10 |184—144 -- |4 2 9 
147,740 12 Aug Cagliari,Limited . . . .| 20} 27-28)... |5 0 0 
F tick.| 18 Oct. | 184 |Commercial, Old Stock . ./ 100 |263—268 -- j5 0 9 
130,000} ,, | 104 Do. Newdo. ._.| 100 |205—210-. |5 0 0 
121,234) ,, |80Dec.| 44 Do. 44 p.c. Deb. do.| 100 |120—128 .. |g 13 2 
7,820) 20 |15 Dec.| 11 |Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 88—40 | -. [510 0 
242,680] 20 a> te Do. New '694&72| 14 |26}—273 -. [5 11 11 
000} 20 es 8 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20) 82—84 | + ja414 1 
75,000|Stck.| 29Sept.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . «| 100 |197—202 -- |419 0 
125,000] ,, me 7 Do. 7 p.c. 100 |188—143 -. |4 17 10 
50,000) ,, “ 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.) 100 |124—129| .. [418 0 
284,060} 10 |27Jan.| 11 |Huropean Limited . . .| 10 |214—224 -. 417 9 
90,000] 10 ae 0. New. .| 74] 16—17| +. [417 4 
177,030} 10 oe Do. do. . .| 5 |103—11/-. |5 0 0 
5,467,940|Stck.|12Aug.| 12 |Gaslight&Coke, A,Ordinary| 100 |233—287) -. [5 1 3 
100,000} ,, a 4 Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 92—97| .- |4 2 5 
665,000) ,, » =| 10 Do. ©,D,&B, 10p.e.Pf.| 100 |251—256| .. [3 18 1 
80,000) ,, ” 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |117—122 -. |4 111 
60,000) ,, ” 14 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 |182—187| -- |4 0 2 
1,800,000; ,, ” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |162—165| -- |4 410 
000) 55 ” 10 Do, J,10 p. c. Prf.| 100 250—255| -- |8 18 5 
1,061,150} ,, |15Dec.| 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |112—114) -- |8 lu 2 
294,850) | 4» | 44 Do.  44p.c. do. | 100 |120—138) + |B 13 9 
p ” ” Do. 6p.c.. « +| 100 /160—163) -. |3 18 7 
8,600,000'Stck.|12 Nov.| 10 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 204—208'—24'4 16 1 
5,000 6 |15 Dec Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd,|_ 5 | 53—64 |e 1412 8 
510,000/100 | 1Oct.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 |109—111) 410 1 
641,920) 20 | 26 Nov Monte Video, Limited. . 20 |174—184| -- [6 9 8 
150,000) 6 |26Nov.| 10 |Oriental, Limited... . 5 | + |5 27 
,000| 5 |15Sept Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5 74 | ++ |5 6 8 
750,000} 20 |29Sept.| 10 |Rio de Janeiro, Limited. :| 20| — <i 7 
90,000) 10 |13 Oct.| 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 /144—153| -. |6 9 0 
500,000/Stck.| 27 Aug. | 154 [South Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 300—305,+3 [5 1 7 
1,850,000) ,, ” 12 Do. B do. | 100 237—242+1 |419 2 
125,750) 99 13 Do, C do, | 100 |255—265) .. |4 18 1 
450,000} ,, | 80 Dec. Do. _ 5p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 /129—182) .. [8.15 9 
60,000, 5 |165Sept.| 11 (Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig; 6 104—11/«. |5 0 0 
WATER COMPANIES. | 
714,957|Stck.| 80 Dec.| 8% |Chelsea,Ordinary. . . -| 100 226—230 .. |3 16 1 
1,720,560|Stck.| 80 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary . -| 100 187—192 .. (318 1 
700,000| 50 |30Dec.| 94 'Grand Junction . . . +| 60 /118—122 +2/3 17 10 
708,000 Stck.|12Nov.}10 |Kent . . . «© « « « +| 100 247—252, .. 8 19 4 
1,043,800, 100 |80 Dec.| 84 |Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 215—220+1 (817 3 
406,200 100 ” 74 0. Thp.c.max.. .| 100 178—183, .. |4 110 
150,000 Stck.|29Sept.| 4 go iz c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 113—115| .. |8 9 6 
500,000) 100 | 10 Feb.| 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 -885*) .. |B 12 4 
1,000,000|Stck.|27 Jan.| 4 Do. 4p. ¢. Deb. Stk. .| 100 {118—116 +1 |8 8 11 
742,300 |Stck.|15 Dec.) 6 |S’thwk &V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 |153—157| .. |3 16 5 
126,500| 100}. | 6 Do. Tap.c. do. | 100 147—152) .. |8 18 11 
panes nee 15 Dec.| 11 |West Middlesex . , . .| 100 apy « (4 611 
*Ex div. 
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{Tue Pusiic Licutrne or WaxkerreLp.—At the half-yearly meeting of 
the Wakefield Gas Company on Monday last week, the Chairman (Mr. W. 
Statter), referring to certain complaints which had been made as to the 

ublic lighting of the town, said there was certainly some truth in the 
statement that Wakefield was the worst lighted town in the country; but 
this was the fault of the Corporation, and not of the Company. Their 
contract with the Corporation was to supply the lamps in the main streets 
with 4 cubic feet, and in the other streets with 3 cubic feet of gas per hour ; 
and they took care to see that the Corporation not only had what they 
paid for, but a little more. There were seven or eight large lamps for 
which the Corporation paid for 6, 8, and 9 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
though some of them consumed as much as 50 or 60 feet; and the extra 
quantity was supplied aprampacs | by the Cun to the town. Burners 
consuming 8 feet of gas were pa! and shabby for the streets; and he 
did not wonder at the public complaining. It was quite true there were 
about 1200 gore in the town; but it was not a question as to the 
number of lamps, but the quantity of gas consumed in them. In his 
opinion the present lights were a disgrace to the town. The Company pro- 
vided the whole of the gas columns, lamps, and fittings, which was only 
done at two other places in the country, and also kept them in repair; and 
this was equal to a discount of 20 per cent. to the Corporation, who paid 
£1800 for lighting the lamps, or about 30s. per lamp per year. 

Gas anp Exvectric Licutrne 1n New Yorx.—The number for the 5th 
inst. of the Sanitary Engineer (New York) alludes to a statement in our 
issue for Dec. 14 last, quoted from a circular of the New York Edison 
Electric Light Company, to the effect that “there are in every-day use 
about 400,000 Edison lamps, of an average of 16 candles each.” The item 
further stated that if reduced to a gas basis, this number of incandescent 
lamps “are equal to 400,000 6-foot gas-jets, or 57,600,000 cubic feet of gas 

er day.” The total capacity of the eight Gas Companies supplying New 

ork City was then given as 36 million cubic feet per day; and the rather 
startling conclusion was reached that “‘ the daily light-producing capacity 
of the Edison apparatus in use in the United States, whether expended in 
light or power, is more than 50 per cent. greater than that of the entire 
combined gas-works of New York City.” This reduction to a gas basis is, 
says our contemporary, presumably the work of the Edison Company, and 





suitable allowances must, therefore, be made. For the week ending Jan. 29, 
the average candle power of the gases supplied by the seven Companies on 
Manhattan Island was 25°5 candles ; so that the 460,000 incandescent lamps, 
instead of being equal to 400,000 6-foot gas-burners, are really equal to 
209,150 such burners. The consumption of these burners in twenty-four 
hours would be a little over 30 million cubic feet of gas—less than the daily 
capacity of the gas-works in the city. Instead, therefore, of the light-pro- 
ducing capacity of the Edison apparatus in use in the United States being 
50 per cent. greater than that of the combined Gas Companies, the latter 
could furnish more light than all the Edison incandescent lamps in the 
country, and that, too, without working to their full capacity. 

THe SHEFFIELD CoRPORATION AND THE WaTER Company's Brtu.—At a 
special meeting of the Sheffield Copeatien held last Wednesday, the 

own Clerk (Mr. Yeomans) read the draft of a petition which the Corpo- 
ration purpose presenting against the Bill of the Bheffiela Water Company. 
The Bill is to be opposed on its “ merits.” The petitioners allege that they 
are injuriously affected by the Bill; and objection is taken, for several 
reasons, to the rates and charges mentioned therein, especially to that 
relating to the proposed continuation of the 25 per cent. extra charge. It 
is also urged that “the Company have in numerous respects from time 
to time failed to fulfil their parliamentary obligations, more icularly 
as to the a of works and giving a constant supply;” that “ the 
domestic supply of water by the Company to the inhabitants of the borough 
is in many cases inadequate and unsatisfactory, not because the Company 
are short of water, but by reason of the nature of the fittings required by 
them, and the manner in which they enforce certain of their regulations, 
and their general mode of dealing with consumers;” that the scale of 
charges, even without the additional 25 per cent., is, for the smaller class 
of houses and in some other respects, unduly high, and the charges for 
trade supply are such as in numerous cases to place the trade of Sheffield 
at a disadvantage as compared with other towns.” The opinion is also 
expressed that the scheme of filter-beds and works pro by the Bill is 
unduly expensive, and not the a scheme to meet the case. For these 
reasons the petitioners strongly object to the Bill, and submit that it 
com vj ha into law. It was agreed to forward the petition to the 

ouse oO} 8. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


ApprEss Fork TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 





GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&c., &c., &e. 





Gwynne & Co.’s New Cata- 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at = 
the above Address, —S— = 





Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, 


Can be made, when desired, 
‘ on their New Patent princi- 
ple, to pass Gas without the 


slightest oscillation or varia- 
tion in pressure. No other 
Maker can do this. 
























OXIDE OF IRON. 
THE Gas Purification and Chemical 


‘MMIMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 


Make only the best quali 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 
AS PURIFICATION. 





ty of 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their | FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. ALE BAKER & co direct Importers 
’ 7 | 


only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew | AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 


Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 


from the Head Office. They further state thatthe royal-| For Prices apply to James Lawriz anv Co, 68, Old Ie A thrnneongy send ong 
an , Neweate Sr , Lo , EC. 


ties possessed by them extend over an area of more! Broad Street, 


abourers, and 





They employ their own overseers and 


C., Sole Agents for London and 





than 350,000 acres, and are held fora — term of years. | District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon.” — ANTED aan a 
pang siggy ene Ww an appointment as Manager, 
5 


there are no intermediate profits between them and LEX. WRIGHT & Co : 55, 55a, and 56, 


MrtiBank STREET, Lonpon, S.W 


the consumer, 


or SECRETARY and MANAGER of a Gas- 
Works, making about 6 to 10 millions per annum. The 


Add , 8.W. ] 
tess 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad [Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”} _| Advertiser has a thorough and practical knowledge of 


Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
P me Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 


Joun Wm. O’Nert1, 
M 


the Manufacture of Gas, as well as of Main and Ser- 
vice Laying, Sulphate Making, &c. Isa = Mechanic 
ler, am re 


Soh 





anaging Director. 
, Y 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other and Draughtsman. @ very fair 





Gauges, &c., &. 


to undertake the duties of Sec: 
Apply to L. F.M., care of Mr. John J. Jervis, |Gas- 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call *,* For Illustration of “Sulphur Testing Apparatus,” 
Works, New Swinpon. 


see Page III. of Wrapper of last week’s issue. 











attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be add d 





to the Hea, te ea 
eee § ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 
i king. aranteed clear, of ful - : 
CA & ot Ammonia Ma » Soe FOREMAN ina medium one. Thorough Fitter. Has 
7 : strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt- - r , © 
JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), Delivered in carboys or railway tank wagons. ‘ had good experience in Erecting small Works ; also in 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co. ; - 
M-CLAY | 20 & 121, Newgate Street, LODoN. testimonials and references. 


NNEL COAL, &c. 


as Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the) 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS = also Fi 


WANTED. a situation as Working 
MANAGER in a small Gas-Works or WORKS 


the Manufacture of Gas and its Distribution. Good 
Address R. Finny, Mayfield, Sussex. 





GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS | 


for GAS AND WATER WORKS. WANTED. a situation as Main and WANTED, for Germany, a thoroughly 


N Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
} 0. 30, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpInsuRGH, SCOTLAND, 





LONDON AGENCIES. | Single. Age 31. 


SERVICE LAYER. Used to Wrought-Iron 
Fitting, Good references. 


ddress James Riveter, 33, Birmingham Street, | ppeer Srreet, E.C. 


A GENTLEMAN, with excellent con-  oijnir near Buanxonan, 


- . experienced ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 
No objection to go abroad. | with a knowledge of the German language. 
Address No. 1480, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 








nection with Gas-Works for 16 years, and Central | — 
p= wine on of merge is open to REPRESENT | 
encies) good s for the Sale of 
CAST-IRON PIPES, COAL, GAS-TUBES, FIRE-| 
CLAY RETORTS, and BRIGKS “= 


- «STOKER. 
ANTED, by a young Man—aged 22, WANTED, a steady Man. Good wages, 


and a permanent situation, if suitable. 


total abstainer—a situation as GASFITTER 
| or METER INSPECTOR. Good references. Apply, by letter, to C, W. Grimwoop, Sudbury 





Address F, H. W., 60, QUEEN VicToRia Street, E.C. | Address Jno. Rem, Gas-Works, WisBECH. SUFFOLK. 
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TO MAIN LAYERS. 
WANTE D, two good, steady Main 
LAYERS for Water-Mains, for a few weeks. 
Must be competent workmen. 
Apply, with testimonial for ability, &c., to H. W. 
FALxkNER, Gas-Works, STOWMARKET. 


FROME LOCAL BOARD. 


WATER-WORKS. 
ENGINE DRIVER required, to take 
charge of two Engines and ps. Wages, with 
house and garden, 18s. per week. 

Particulars of duties can be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 

Applications will be received up to the 5th of March ; 
and must be made in applicant’s own handwriting, 
and accompanied with not more than three recent 
testimonials. 


By order of the Board, 
Gero, W. Brapsury, Clerk. 
Local Board Offices, Bath Street, Frome, 
Feb. 16, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF WIGAN. | 

A Resident Gas Manager required for the 
Wigan Borough Gas-Works. Candidates must 
have lence in gas-works on a similar scale to the 
Wigan Works, where the annual make of gas is about 
230 million cubic feet, and be not less than 25 nor more 
than 45 years of age. Testimonials must be limited to 
three in number, and must be CS ome gore with par- 
ticulars of the results accomplished by candidates in 
their present or former office, as to Gas and Residuals 
profitably devel , the degree of purity attained, and 

the amount of Sulphate of Ammonia produced. 
Applications, stating salary required, also qualifica- 
tions and previous experience, endorsed ‘“‘ Application 
for Gas Managership,” to be sent before the 28th of 
ny inst., addressed to the Deputy Town CLERK, 


Wigen, Feb. 14, 1887. 
YVANTED, a Purifier (Second hand), 


8 or 10 feet square. 











Send price and particulars to James Ler, Manager, f 


Gas-Works, Eccleshill, Bradford, YorxsHrre. 


ANTED, a Second-hand Station 
Podin§ METER, to pass about 5000 cubic feet per 


Full particulars to Jon Tooms, Gas Manager, Burley- 
in-Wharfedale, LExps. : ) 


Wan TED, a Set of small Purifiers. 
Must be in good condition and cheap. 
Apply, by letter, giving full particulars, to No. 1479, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fteet Street, E.C, 


ANTED, Four Second-hand 10-feet 
Square PURIFIERS, in condition. 
Address Jas. M‘Kenziz, Wilmslow and Alderley 
Edge Gas Company, Wilmslow, MANCHESTER. 


WANTED to purchase Four good 

PURIFIERS, about 14 feet square, with Covers; 
Centre-Valve, and Lift yet complete, in 
working condition, Also R SALE Two STATION 
METERS, capacity 1500 and 2000 cubic feet per hour, in 
perfect working order. 

Apply Witter anp Co., Gas Engineering Works, 
EXETER, 


FoR SALE, Cheap — Second-hand Dry 
GAS-METERS. Makers, Messrs. W. and B, Cowan. 
One 200-light, and one 150-light. 

Apply to Baker BrotHers, MIDDLESBROUGH, 




















, PURIFIERS FOR SALE. . ; 
THE Directors of the Rugby Gas Com- 
pany have Two PURIFIERS FOR SALE, 12 by 
8 by 4 feet deep, with Connections and Lifting Gear. 
Further information can be cbtained from Mr. P. 
Simpson, Gas-Works, Ruesy. 





CENTRE-VALVE FOR SALE. 
THE Directors ofthe Penistone Gas Com- 
pany have one 6-inch DRY CENTRE-VALVE, 
with Connections, FOR SALE. 
Apply to Mr. Hersert Unwin, Brincliffe House, 
SHEFFIELD. 


BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


IN THE MATTER of the GAS-WORKS MANAGE- 
MENT, and the CONTRACTS, PURCHASES, and 
SALES in relation thereto. 


OTICE is hereby given that a 
Committee of Investigation has been appointed 
by the Council to inquire into the above matters; and 
such Committee will be PREPARED TO RECEIVE 
EVIDENCE from any person or who may be 
in a position to afford information with reference to 
bribery, corruption, or any other improper conduct on 
the part of any Corporation official, or other person, in 
relation to the above matters. 

Such persons are requested, in the first instance, to 
forward particulars of their evidence, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Investigation Committee, Town Hall, 
Salford, marked “ Private and Confidential,” and due 
notice will be given to them to appear before the 
Committee. 

By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Salford, Feb. 18, 1887. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS 
COMPANY. 





TO THE PROPRIETORS. 
N OTICE is hereby given that the 


ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will be 
held at the Company’s Offices, No, 5,Great Winchester 
Street, London, on Friday, March 11, '1887, at Two 
o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to receive the Report 
of the Directors and the Accountsof the Company for 
the Half Year ending the 3lst day of December, 1886; 
to declare Dividends ; to elect a Director; to appoint a 
Special Auditor, and for other purposes. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from the 25th of February to the llth of March, both 
days inclusive. 

ype NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that immediately 
after the General Meeting, an EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING will be held to pass such Reso- 
lution or Resolutions as to the Meeting may appear 
expedient, to sanction, or otherwise, the raising of 
urther Capital, authorized to be raised by the 
“ Brighton and Hove Gas Act, 1879." 

By order, 
W. H. Harpy, Secretary. 

Offices, 5, Great Winchester Street, 

London, E.C., Feb. 16, 1887. 





TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


N OTICE is hereby given that the 

HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders in this Say will 
be held at the Company’s Offices, Willoughby Lane, 
Tottenham, on Saturday, the 26th day of February inst., 
at Three o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to receive 
the Report of the Directors, the Statement of Ac- 
counts for the Half Year ended the 3lst of December, 
1886, to declare Dividends, and to transact such other 
Business as the Act of Parliament directs. 

The Transfer Books will be closed on Saturday, the 
12th inst., until after the Meeting. 

The Dividends to be declared will be payable on and 
after the 4th day of March next. 

By order of the Board, 
James RanDALt, Secretary. 
Offices of the Company, Willoughby Lane, 
Tottenham, Feb. 11, 1887. 





THE RIO DE JANEIRO GAS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


In LiquipATIon. 


THE Shareholders are hereby informed 
that the TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED 
from Monday, the 2ist inst., inclusive, until further 
notice, for the purpose of preparing for a further distri- 
bution to the Shareholders. 
Tuomas Dawson, 
Secre to the Liquidators, 
1, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Feb. 15, 1887. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS 


THE Directors of the Wellington (Salop) 

Coal and Gaslight Company are prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
to be produced at their Works for a period of One or 
more years from the Ist of March next. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom tenders should be sent on or before the 28th 
inst. 

Jno.'C, Betton, Manager. 

Wellington, Salop, Feb. 9, 1887. 





GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 
HE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the TELESCOPING of No. 8 
GASHOLDER, situate at the Gas-Works, Guildford. 
Required information on Me to Mr. Long- 
worth, Gas Offices, Guildford. irms wishing to tender 
will please ask questions and leave room for marginal 


answers, 

Tenders addressed to the Chairman of Directors, and 
endorsed “Gasholder,” to be delivered by Monday, 
March 14, 1887. 


HE Widnes Local Board are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the supply of FIRE- 
CLAY, RETORTS, BLOCKS, and BRICKS. ; 

Specifications and forms of tender may be obtained 
from Mr. Carr, Gas-Works, Widnes. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Fire-Clay Goods,” to be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and delivered 
to the undersigned not later than Noon on the 28th of 
February. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





Jas. T. ALLEN, Clerk. 
Public Offices, Widnes, Feb. 10, 1887. 


EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. 


, TENDER FOR COALS. 
HE Directors of the Eastbourne Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 
50,000 tons of Best GAS COALS, to be delivered within 
three years from the date of the contract, in equal 
monthly quantities, on rail at Newhaven Wharf, or at 
the Eastbourne Railway Station. The deliveries to 
commence immediately after ~ ey the contract. 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed, to be sent to me not 
later than Friday, the 4th day of March next. 
The Directors. do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
J. H. Campion Coxzs, Secretary. 
Feb, 17, 1887. . 


DARWEN CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
poration are prepared to receive TENDERS fot 
all surplus TAR and AMMONIA LIQUOR produced 
at these Works, for One, Three, or Five years, from 
March, 1887. 

Particulars and forms of tender may be had from the 
undersigned; and sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender 
for Tar, &c.,” to be sent to C, Costeker, Esq., Town 
Clerk, Darwen, on or before March 1 next, 

By order, 
Tos. Duxspury, Manager. 











Feb. 17, 1887. 
BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


GASHOLDER TANK. 
THE Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the Borough of Burton-upon-Trent, acting by the 
Council, invite TENDERS from competent persons for 
the construction of a concrete GASHOLDER TANK, 
180 feet in diameter, at their Gas-Works, at Burton- 
upon-Trent. 

Full particulars, and copies of drawings, specifica- 
tions, and bills of quantities, with forms of tender, may 
be obtained on payment of five pounds (which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond fide tender, with the bill of 
quantities fully priced out), on application to the Gas 

i . L. Ramsden, Esq., Gas-Works, Burton- 








CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive on or before the 9th of March next, 
OFFERS of HIGH-CLASS GAS COALS, for deliver 
at their Gaythorn, Rochdale Road, and Bradford Roa 
Works, during a period of One or more years, com- 





STENCIL PLATES. 


TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS. 
0 BE SOLD, a magnificently executed 
Set for LETTERING PLANS, &c. The Set 
consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETS, 
lain, shaded, and ornamental; FOUR SETS of 
GURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, 
including Scales, Points, Corners, &c.,in a mahogany 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 30s. 
eg | to Mr. G. Baxer, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 
» Lonvon, N. 





DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


FPORTY-FIVE © and Oval Mouthpieces, ’n 


with Hydraulic Mains, all necessa: 
five new Clay Retorts, 18 in. by 18 in. 
offer will be refused. 
Apply to Wm. Bates, Manager, Worksop. 


HE Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the RETORTS and 
FIRE-BRICKS required at their Gas-Works during the 
““Fecaietes may be: obtained licati the 
culars x) on applica 
M r, at the Gas- Works, Elland. ot — 
tenders, endorsed “ Retorts and Bricks,” to be 
sent to me on or before March 8, 1887. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any am A aii 
. 8. E, Secretary and Ma; ° 
Gas- Works, Elland, Feb, 19, 1887, - —_ 


fittings; also 
oO reasodnable 








g on the Ist of October next. 

Particulars and printed forms of tender may be ob- 
tained on application, in writing, to the Superintendent, 
Mr. C. Nickson, at the Gas Office, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

By order, 
Jos. Heron, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, Feb, 18, 1887. ¢ 


CORPORATION OF BURNLEY. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Burnley are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
One, Two, or Three years, for the supply of 30,000 tons 
r annum of Screened GAS COAL, and 3000 tons per 
annum of CANNEL COAL, to be delivered in such 
monthly quantities as the Gas Manager of the Corpora- 
tion — time to time require. 

The ls must be of good quality, dry, and as free 
as — from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, and dirt; 
and must be delivered into the waggons of the Corpora- 
tion, at their Wharf on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
adjoining the Gas-Works. 

Any person or persons tendering may be required to 
send samples of the Coal offered at the quoted price 
before the contract is let. 

Tenders, sealed, monies fully the description of the 
Coals and the pits at which they are to be raised, must 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Town Clerk’s Office, marked “ Tender for Gas Coal,” 
and posted not later than Wednesday, the 28rd of 


Febr yi A 
ie) By order of the Committee, 
Water SovurHenrn, Town Clerk, 








on-Trent. 

Persons desirous of contracting are requested to make 
early application, as only a limited number of copies 
will be issued. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 
Tank,” are to be delivered to me at or before Ten a.m., 
on Monday, the 28th of February inst. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, nor will they pay any expense 
or charge relating to the making or delivery of any 
tender. 

T. N. WartrenxeapD, Town Clerk, 

Municipal Offices, Burton-upon-Trent, 

Feb, 12, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


GASHOLDER. 
HE Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 


the Borough of Burton-upon-Trent, acting by the 
Council, invite TENDERS from competent persons 
for the construction and erection of a THREE-LIFT 
TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 127 ft. 6in, in diameter, 
at their Gas-Works, Burton-upon-Trent. 

Full particulars and copies of drawings, specifica- 
tions, and bills of quantities, with form of tender, may 
be obtained on payment of five pounds (which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond tender, with the bill 
of quantities fully priced out), on application to the Gas 
Engineer, F, L. Ramsden, Esq., Gas-Works, Burton 
upon-Trent. 

Persons desirous of contracting are requested to 
make early application, as only a limited number of 
copies will be issued. 

aled tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Gasholder,” 
are to be delivered to me at or before Ten a.m., on 
Monday, the 28th of February inst, 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or pn Baym nor will they pay any expense 
or charge relating to the making or delivery of any 


tender. 
: T. N. WarreneaD, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Burton-upon-Trent, 
Feb, 12, 1887. 
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PIECEMEAL LEGISLATION, 
Ir any member of Parliament requires an opening for the 
exercise of his genius as a legislator, he may easily find, in the 
correspondence columns of the general and technical press, 
plenty of suggestions for the improvement of the law. Pre- 
cise and far-reaching as are the statutes that regulate the 
most complex developments of our industrial system, an 
attentive student of these members of the great national 
organism might, without much trouble, find many instances 
of incompleteness and vagueness in the laws under which 


piece, their desire to do something in the indicated 
direction when a fitting opportunity offers. Or they may say 
that the matter is ‘‘ under consideration.” In any case the 
practical result is the same. This is very greatly to be 
regretted. Private members with practical work before them 
as the object of their presence in the Senate of the nation, 
are fewer in number and poorer in quality than is good for 
the community. It is a matter of complaint that succes- 
sive Governments betray a growing tendency to appropriate 
time that used to belong to private members; and the fact 
is not to be wondered at. So much is now expected of 
Government, and the time of the House is so deeply 
trenched upon by questions and other matters that distin- 
guish the ordinary day’s business now from the practice of 
a generation or so ago, that something must be crowded 
out. And considering the large proportion of private mem- 
bers’ business that comes under the headings of ‘ hobbies” 
and “fads,” it is just as well that this should suffer first. 
One need not be a rampant “ Individualist” to see reason 
for regret that so much plain and simple legislative work is 
left undone year after year because members prefer to tease 
the Government about it occasionally, instead of putting 
their own shoulders to the wheel. If the average quality of 
private members’ legislative proposals was higher, it is very 
probable that’ more respect would be paid to them by the 
Administrations of the hour. 

All this, however, is for the time visionary. So long as 
constituencies prefer to be represented by talkers rather than 
workers, no improvement in the way of reducing the arrears 
of non-contentious legislation is to be expected. There has 
been set up, and accepted by the people, an altogether wrong 
standard for their representatives. The glib platform orator, 
the mixture of demagogue, buffoon, and commercial traveller, 
is the popular hero. Constituencies like to see their mem- 
bers’ names in the parliamentary reports, if it is only for 
being called to order by the Speaker. The quiet, plodding, 
common-sense man, who hates a personal “scene,” whose 
rule in parliamentary life is to give an intelligent support to 
his party leaders, who never speaks unless he has something 
to say, and whose dearest wish is to finish off one or two 
pieces of legislation which will diminish litigation or supply 
a missing link in some chain of useful regulations, is at a 
discount. Perhaps if there were more like him, he would 
become fashionable. Ts 

While it is regrettable that gaps in legislation should be 
left unfilled year after year, notwithstanding the incon- 
venience caused thereby, and the agreement of all concerned 
as to the remedy required, it is doubtful whether countenance 
should be given to attempts to apply these remedies in a 
local and spasmodic fashion. To proceed from the general 
to the particular, we will cite various matters connected with 
gas supply which never seem to get any nearer @ general 
settlement, and are, consequently, being attacked by private 
and local petitioners for, and opponents of Gas Bills and 
Provisional Orders. There is the steam-roller difficulty, for 
instance. It may or may not be right that highway authori- 
ties should pound the surface of their roads with rollers of 
extreme weight, irrespective of the damage thereby caused to 
underlying gas or water pipes. The views of the pipe-owners 
and the roller-owners are likely to differ upon this point; 
but it cannot be desirable that a statutory enactment 
upon the subject should exist in one district while nothing 
of the kind obtains in the next parish. Take another 
matter. Nothing in, the whole business of gas supply is 
likely to bring suppliers and supplied into sharper con- 
flict than the question of the period over which the cor- 
rection of the charges for gas registered by a defective meter 


should extend. here is no authoritative rule upon this 
point; but the correction is generally made for the last 
quarter with reference to the charge for which the dispute 
arises. In one of the Gas Bills submitted to Parliament this 
session—the Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Bill— 





an attempt is to be made to settle the question locally, by 
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prescribing that in any meter proved to register inaccu- 
rately the error ‘shall be deemed to have arisen only during 
‘the current quarter of the year in which the said meter 
‘shall be so tested.” This provision would, therefore, put 
an end to the difficulty by wiping out all consideration o 
previous quarters ; so that a consumer who had just reason 
to complain of his Christmas gas bill, which would only be 
delivered during the next quarter, could not obtain redress 
save for the amount of his consumption registered by the 
erring meter during the interval from the Christmas index- 
taking to its removal for testing. Few consumers, we fancy, 
would regard this as a satisfactory solution of the difficulty ; 
and the “‘ last state” of a Company under such a statute would 
be ‘‘ worse than the first.” 

Again, the question as to whether Gas Companies should 
or should not have power to take cognizance of consumers’ 
fittings beyond the meter has been often argued without 
settlement, although it is generally held that the extension 
of a gas undertaking in the direction indicated would result 
in more harm than good. It appears, however, that gas con- 
sumers in the Walton and Weybridge district are to be well 
taken care of by the Gas Company in this respect; for, in 
the Bill already mentioned, there is a clause under which, if 
a consumer of the Company’s gas has the temerity to com- 
plain of the amount of light he derives from his supply, he 
may be subjected to a domiciliary visit from an inspector, who 
may order him to make good any defective burners, and in 
default of compliance the work may be done by the Company, 
who will have power to recover the cost thereof ‘‘in a sum- 
‘‘mary way.” This is positively terrible. If defective light is 
found to proceed from the “ inefficiency or unsuitability ” of 
a consumer’s burners, the Company under this clause may 
fit him up throughout with improved regenerative or other 
burners, regardless of expense. Truly, if such a provision 
should ever become law, the people of the district might com- 
plain of being “‘ governed too much.” Seriously, we imagine 
that few Gas Companies would care to be honoured with such 
a responsibility as this which is craved by the Walton and 
Weybridge Company. It is wholly superfiuous; and in the 
end would either remain a dead letter, or be a source of per- 
petual irritation. A public-spirited gas manager can always 
help the consumers in his district, by instructing his inspec- 
tors to lend a considerate ear to complaints of bad light when 
the cause is not on the Company’s side of the meter. He can 
educate the ideas of his people in respect of burners and 
globes by showing a good example, and by advising, in a 
friendly way, any of the prominent users of gas in public who 
may appear to require it. A few good burners carried in an 
inspector’s pocket, and slipped on here and there in place of 
exceptionally bad tips, by way of samples, will work wonders. 
We can never believe in the wisdom of setting up elaborate 
machinery for compelling consumers to keep their fittings 
in order. 

One more example of special legislation may be taken out 
of the Walton Bill, and then we shall have done with it. 
The Directors wish to have the fixing and payment of the 
Secretary transferred from the shareholders to themselves. 
Now, whatever may be the special circumstances of this 
Company with which the general public are not acquainted, 
and which may in their case render this action desirable on 
their part, it is not advisable that organic changes of this 
nature should be effected piecemeal. At present, in all Com- 
panies, the Secretary is the official, not of the Directors, but 
of the shareholders, who pay him, and have the right to look 
to him to defend their interests. If it is desirable that the 
Secretary's status should be altered, by all means let it be 
done ; but generally and uniformly, not here and there. 
Great inconvenience is caused sometimes by differences 
between private statutes and general laws; and it is for 
those who propose such differences to show cause for them. 
The necessity for changes of the law, whether to amend or 
complete it, is admitted; but when imperfections and fail- 
ings press equally upon all, the correct remedy is to remove 
them from all at the same time, and not to patch matters 
up for local convenience. It is impossible, within the limits 
of one article, to cite all the details as to which alterations of 
the law of gas supply might be advantageous. There are 
many points connected with gas measurement and photo- 
metry which will be amended in the course of time. Some 


member of The Gas Institute, with a liking for the legal side 
of his profession, might take the matter in hand, and put in 
order the instances of doubts and failings in regard to the law 
of gas supply which may be discovered by searching through 
the volumes of the Jourwax. A very valuable paper and an 





interesting discussion upon many debateable points might be 
the immediate result of such a labour, with consequent benefit 
to the profession and the community. 


THE METROPOLITAN COAL DUES. 

Tue Metropolitan Board of Works are wise in their genera- 
tion. Recognizing the impossibility of obtaining a renewal 
of the Coal Dues according to the present system, whereby 
a large outside area is laid under contribution in order that 
they and the City may have money to spend, they at last express 
their willingness to yield the point, and give up a propor- 
tion of the benefit to the outside districts. This concession 
has been forced from the Metropolitan Board and the Cor- 
poration by the members of Parliament for the districts inte- 
rested, who intimated that this must be the price of their 
support. While in one sense the cause for the continuance 
must be considered to have been strengthened by this arrange- 
ment, it is equally true that such an abandonment of a par- 
ticular part of their general claim betrays serious weakness 
in the camp of the coal-taxers. They would have been only 
too delighted to have defied the whole body of representa- 
tives of outlying Metropolitan districts; and the fact that 
they have had to give way before pressure applied along 
the line of one of Lord Randolph Churchill's objections 
to their original proposal, shows clearly enough that the 
condemnation was true in this respect, and strengthens the 
hope that other forces applied on the other lines of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s declaration may be equally 
successful. The Metropolitan members, in acting in this 
way, naturally thought first of their own constituencies. 
Other members of the House of Commons will do the same ; 
but the ultimate verdict will be given by the great bulk of 
members who will vote according to general principles. Lord 
Randolph Churchill will probably be in his place when the 
second reading of the modified Bill is moved; and there will 
not be much left of it by the time he and other leading men 
who have on different occasions declared against the principle 
of the dues have had their say. It may be noticed that 
among the bitterest opponents of the dues are the sugar 
refiners, some of whom have paid £1000 or £2000 a year 
in this way; and they very naturally protest against 
this wholly superfluous burden upon an already over- 
loaded industry. Mr. George Martineau, the Honorary 
Secretary of the London Sugar Refiners’ Association, has 
written to the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the sub- 
ject, stating, among other things, that while the members 
of the Association are prepared, as ratepayers, to bear their 
fair share in defraying the cost of Metropolitan improvements, 
they deny that the quantity of coal consumed by each rate- 
payer is the proper measure of his liability. This observation 
sums up the whole case in a sentence which would take pages 
of print to attack, and would remain as strong as ever after- 
wards. While upon this subject, it must be mentioned with 
regret that in a foolish article, upholding the dues, recently 
published in the Morning Post (the reasoning in which appears 
to have been carefully kept down to the intellectual standard 
of the servants’ halls, wherein this “‘ fashionable ” print is so 
deservedly popular), Colonel Makins’s pernicious observations 
upon the consequence to the Chartered Company of the re- 
mission of the dues are specially mentioned. That the news- 
paper scribe does not understand the real drift of the remarks 
in question is immaterial. How dark he is upon the subject 
is shown by his comment upon Colonel Makins’s statement 
that a reduction in the price of gas would not necessarily 
follow the abolition of the dues, which is this: ‘‘ It follows, 
‘“‘ therefore, that their [the Company’s] large capital would 
‘* be still further increased.” Silly as the remark is, however, 
it goes to show the mischief that has been done by Colonel 
Makins’s blunder. 


THE STANDARDIZING OF METER UNIONS. 
Ir is announced that a Government Bill to amend the Weights 
and Measures Act of 1878 is shortly to be introduced; the 
Standards Departments of the Board of Trade having repor- 
ted that further legislation on the subject is necessary. It is, 
of course, uncertain what may be the nature of this measure ; 
but that it will affect the trade in gas may be fairly assumed 
from well-known indications of Mr. Chaney’s views as to the 
imperfections of the Sale of Gas Act. While this subject is 
being discussed, the opportunity should be taken for dealing 
definitely with the important detail of the standardizing of 
meter connections. At present nearly every meter maker in the 
country uses a different thread for the brass connections of his 
meters, with the result that one meter cannot be changed for 
another of different, or perhaps only of earlier make, without 
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cutting the pipes as well. This inconvenience is felt in the 
United States, and has been mentioned before the American Gas- 
light Association. The difficulty thus created reminds one of 
the confusion that prevailed throughout the engineering trades 
before the late Sir Joseph Whitworth standardized screw 
threads; and it is easily curable in the same way. All that is 
wanted is agreement on the part of Gas Companies and 
Corporations as to the thread to be adopted; and the meter 
makers would necessarily follow the prescribed course. It is 
believed that Mr. Chaney would willingly co-operate in any 
measures that may be found most convenient for attaining 
the desired object. It would appear that this is a work that 
might usefully engage the attention of the Council of The Gas 
Institute, who could appoint a Special Committee of gas 
engineers and meter makers to confer upon the details of the 
question, and report. It is high time that what American 
engineers would call ‘‘wild cat” screw threads should be 
relegated to the limbo of things forgotten; and if The Gas 
Institute helps in doing such a useful duty as we have now 
indicated, it will deserve the thanks of the members, most of 
whom are subject to the annoyances arising under the present 
chaotic condition of meter makers’ practice. 


A METROPOLITAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT SCHEME. 


TueEreE is before the House of Commons a Bill for the reform 
of the Local Government of London, which has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, and is backed by eight other 
Metropolitan members. The general idea of the measure is 
the creation of twelve new and independent Municipalities 
besides the City of London, eight of which are to be on the 
north, and four on the south side of the Thames. The area 
and property of the City remain untouched by the Bill; and 
the distribution of the other units of government in the 
manner stated is supposed to follow the relative proportions 
of population and rateable value in Middlesex and Surrey. It 
will be observed that this division of the Metropolitan area into 
the mystical and fearful number thirteen is an advance beyond 
the historic “‘ ten-towns” scheme. The names of the new 
Municipalities—they cannot be called towns or boroughs— 
in addition to the City are Westminster, Marylebone, Isling- 
ton, Hackney, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, Kensington, Chelsea, 
Southwark, Greenwich, Lambeth, and Wandsworth. The City 
is still to have a Lord Mayor; but all the other Municipalities 
are likewise to have their mayors, aldermen, and councillors. 
The ruling authorities of these independent areas are to be 
supreme in their own districts ; and for general Metropolitan 
purposes a Metropolitan Municipal Council is to be constituted 
of all the Mayors, with the Lord Mayor as their Chairman, 
and of 60 members directly elected by the ratepayers of the 
different districts. The Deputy-Chairman of this general 
Council is to be paid a salary of £2000 per annum. It is to 
be made lawful for the Council to make application to Parlia- 
ment for the purchase and regulation of the Metropolitan Gas 
and Water Supply, among their other responsibilities. It 
remains to be seen whether these proposals will experience 
a better fate than their predecessors. They will not arouse 
much opposition either from the Corporation, whose property, 
privileges, and abuses they do not pretend to touch, nor 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, who will read them- 
selves into the part intended to be played by the General 
Municipal Council. The Vestries will not like the idea of 
giving way to artificial ‘‘ Municipalities,” who, with the areas 
of several parishes rolled into one, will not do better work 
than the organizations whom they are to supersede. Perhaps, 
after all, the fatal number thirteen will ruin the scheme. 








Srzam-RoLLERs anp Gas-Matns.—The proceedings which, as was 
stated in the report presented by the Directors at the recent half- 
yearly meeting, The Gaslight and Coke Company have instituted 
against the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, in consequence 
of the refusal of the Vestry to be bound by the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in regard to the use of steam road-rollers, were expected 
to have come before the Court last week; but the hearing of the 
case has, by arrangement, been postponed till after Easter. 

Tue Gas InsTITUTE AND THE SaLrorpD Liset Casz.—At a 
} ses meeting of the Council of The Gas Institute held last 

esday to consider the revelations in the Hunter-Lever libel case, 
the following resolutions were unanimousl — :—“ That the 
conduct of Samuel Hunter, of Salford, and to Greaves Hawkins, 
of Wigan, having been fully discussed by the Council, it was deter- 
mined that these persons are no longer fit to remain members of 
The Gas Institute, and that they be dealt with under Rule No. 25, 
which provides for expulsion.” “That the Secretary be autho- 
rized to refuse the subscriptions of Messrs. 8. Hunter and J. G. 
Hawkins; and that notice of the foregoing resolution be given 
them in accordance with Rule No. 25.” 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


THE answer given by Mr. Ritchie to Colonel Dawnay in the 
House of Commons last Thursday shows that the Conservators 
of the Thames are taking steps to prevent house-boats and 
steam-launches from polluting the stream above London. A 
series of bye-laws is now awaiting confirmation by the Queen 
in Council, which, when in force, will strictly prohibit the 
discharge of offensive matter in any form into the river from 
floating craft, and will subject the offenders to a penalty. 
A law to this effect is eminently needed; for although the 
water supply of London is efficiently protected at present 
against any ill-effects from the pollution in question, the 
evil is an increasing one, and may become troublesome. If 
town sewage is to be kept out of the river, boat sewage should 
be treated in like manner. House-boats are of recent and 
rapid growth, and are most in fashion during the summer 
months, when it is particularly important that the stream 
should be free from any noxious admixture. The town of 
Kingston is going to have its sewage treated by the “« A. B.C.” 
process ; and Surbiton is to be included. Plans for the works 
have just been settled ; the outlay to be borne by the Local 
Authorities. Thus the Native Guano Company will be 
saved from the cost of putting up the works; and as they are 
to be subsidized by the amount of a threepenny rate, they 
ought to be able to realize what their Chairman calls “‘a 
“‘ very fair profit.” The same gentleman also reckons that 
what the Metropolitan Board are about to do with the 
London sewage will some day be of great advantage to the 
Company. He looks upon the tanks and other appliances 
which are to be erected at the outfalls as destined to afford the 
requisite plant for applying the “A. B.C.” process, Turning 
to another oracle, we find Dr. W. Collingridge presenting a 
report to the Port Sanitary Committee of the Corporation, in 
which he states that ‘the Metropolitan sewage question be- 
‘‘ comes more serious and difficult to deal with every year.” As 
for the state of the river, he thinks it no exaggeration to say that 
during the latter half of 1886 it was as bad as it had ever 
been; ‘the nuisance” being noticed higher up the stream 
than usual—that is to say, as far as Vauxhall. This is just 
one of the points on which doctors differ. On two or three 
exceptional days something of the kind alluded to might be 
detected; but the general state of the Thames last autumn 
was certainly marked by some improvement, though the 
measures adopted by the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
necessarily of a partial and imperfect character. What the 
complete precipitation process will effect remains to be seen. 
The subject has been keenly discussed at four weekly 
meetings of the Institution of Civil Engineers; and Mr. 
Dibdin’s reply at the close showed that his own confidence 
in the precipitation scheme for sewage disposal was by no 
means shaken. Respecting the Lea, there is the necessity of 
forecasting what is to be done when the Act expires which 
authorizes the discharge of the Tottenham sewage into the 
Metropolitan system during part of the year. The expiration 
of the Act is not far off; and a conference has been held at 
Hackney to consider what should follow. It is proposed that 
a Joint Committee should be appointed, representing the 
various authorities concerned, with a view to the preparation 
of evidence to lay before the House of Commons. Experience 
seems to show that if the Tottenham sewage is properly 
disposed of, either by purification or diversion, the Lea is 
rendered completely inoffensive. If the sewage cannot be 
diverted, it must be purified ; and to do this sufficiently, where 
the drinking supply is not concerned, should not be costly. 








Souru-West or Encianp Association or Gas Manacers.—It 
is announced that the half-yearly meeting of this Association will 
be held next Tuesday, at the offices recently erected by the South- 
ampton Gas Company, in Ogle Street, Southampton. The members 
will visit the -works at Northam in the forenoon. At one 
o’clock they will assemble for the ordinary meeting, under the 
presidency of Mr. William A. Padfield, of Exeter; and the pro- 

ings will comprise the usual Inaugural Address by the Presi- 
dent, a paper entitled ‘‘ Main Testing Facilitated,” by Mr. J. H. 
Lyon, of Cosham, a description of an apparatus for marking 
essure-register papers with a bold ink line, by the inventor, Mr. 
illiam Higgs, of Basingstoke, and ‘Some Experiences with 
Cooper’s Coal-Liming Process, and Generator Firing,” by Mr. E. J. 
Barnfield, of Swanage. These papers, with the discussions, will 
occupy the time until four o’clock, at which hour the members will 
dine together at the Dolphin Hotel. Although the town of South- 
ampton is situated on the extreme east of the district covered by 
the Association, and therefore at a considerable distance from the 
members living in Devon and Cornwall, it is easy of access to the 
majority, and a large gathering is confidently anticipated. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Hebietos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock anpD SHareE List, see p. 411.) 


Tue general characteristic of the past week has been the same as 
that of its predecessor—viz., caution to a degree producing con- 
siderable abstention from business. The political mists have not 
rolled away, or even perceptibly lightened ; so that people are ata 
speculative standstill, not daring to move lest they should make a 
false step. Meanwhile, however, there has been the usual amount 
of swaying and see-sawing in the Foreign Market, according to the 
favourable complexion or otherwise of the rumours set afloat for the 
moment. Gas and Water stocks have been somewhat quieter. 
Among the former securities, South Metropolitan issues have made 
further advances; and, upon ex div. quotations, they compare very 
favourably with the previous week. The alterations in Gaslight 
and Coke issues consequent upon the payment of the dividends are 
irregular ; the general result being to advance the preferential stocks, 
while the ordinary and the maximum are slightly Seosel.: Brighton 
and Hove has advanced 1; the accounts for the past half year show- 
ing a very satisfactory state of things, especially when it is borne in 
mind that for gas companies in general throughout the country the 
pon has been very unfavourable—so much so that many have 

ad to raise their prices for gas. Water stocks present nothing 
noticeable ; and variations are confined to a rise of 1 in Grand 
Junction and a fall of 1 in Kent. The Money Market has been pretty 
firm, to an extent that might be expected in a Stock mat oad 
settlement week. No change in the Bank rate was made on 
Thursday. At the opening on Monday, the general tendency was 
good; but business was still limited in extent. There was very 
little done in gas; but prices were fair. All South Metropolitan 
issues advanced—viz., ‘‘A,” 2; ‘*B,” 1; ‘©, 5; and debentures, 
14. Transactions in Water were restricted to Lambeth and Kent; 
the former was firm, but the latter was weaker. Tuesday was 
very inactive; and the tendency was to dulness for lack of 
support. Rather more business was done in Gas; and prices 
were fair and unchanged. Kent nearly monopolized attention 
in the Water section; and in the result the quotation went back 
1. Wednesday began brightly ; but it did not last. The general 
tone was set by the Foreign Market, which was very shifty. 
Business in Gas was still very moderate—Gaslight and Coke 
and Imperial Continental having most of it—and prices were 
moderate too; but quotations underwent no alteration. Water 
was hardly touched. Thursday was another very quiet day; 
but prices for the most part kept fairly firm. The Gas de- 
= was again inactive, and quite unchanged, except that 

etropolitan of Melbourne debentures were somewhat unaccount- 
ably quoted 2 lower, without business done. They were, however, 
quickly reinstated in their old position the following day. There 
was more doing in Water. Grand Junction rose 1; and the new 
7 per cent. shares of the same Company were in some request. 
Friday’s movements were irregular; the market ruling mostly dull, 
but recovering before the close. There was still less business done 
in Gas; two or three transactions in Gaslight “‘ A” saving the list 
from being a blank. The various ex div. alterations referred to 
above were effected ; and Brighton and Hove rose 1. In Water, 
East London and Southwark and Vauxhall showed a couple of 
transactions each; quotations remaining unchanged. Saturday 
was very quiet ; and the movements in the chief markets were too 
irregular to be generally characterized. The Gas section was more 
animated ; and prices for the most part were fair. The Water 
section was a complete blank. ; 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS AND MEETING OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BRUSH COMPANY—THE MEETING OF THE EDISON-SWAN COMPANY—ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING IN KENSINGTON—ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN HOLBORN. 

CoNSIDERABLE interest attaches to the report of the Directors of 
the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Corporation for the past 
year. This is one of the most fortunate of the few electric lighting 
companies that are still extant; and their verdict upon the doings 
of the year, so far as their operations are concerned, possesses 
great value. It is therefore significant that the Directors’ report 
should commence with the very qualified statement that at present 
‘the prospects of electric lighting are in no way inferior to what 
they were a year ago.’”’ In the next sentence, however, the Board 
express their ‘‘ disappointment ” with the result of the year’s expe- 
rience. They, too, find a vague but satisfying excuse for bad busi- 
ness in the “‘ general stagnation”’ of trade, in the face of which, as 
they = observe, ‘the rapid advance of a new industry cannot 
reasonably be looked for.” Trade generally was just as bad as it 
is now, however, in 1881 and 1882, when the electrical speculators 
had such exceedingly good times; so that these things are not so 
clear as the report would have one believe. ‘ There’s a good 
time coming,” is the next burden of the report; the advent 
of prosperity for electricians being expected about the time when 
the Electric Lighting Act of 1882 shall be altered in accordance 
with their wishes. What electricians would do for an excuse were 
the Act not in existence is difficult to surmise ; it has been a good 
friend to them in this way. The report goes on to speak of the 
lawsuits which the Company have in hand, for the protection of 
their rights in respect of compound-wound dynamos. It ap 

also that there is to be another edition of the incandescent lamp 

dispute; for the Edison and Swan Company have attacked the 





“‘ Victoria’ lamp manufactured by the Brush Company, and the 
latter have entered an action against the Edison and Swan people 
for infringing their ‘‘ Lane-Fox” op vase On the whole, the 
Directors state that the accounts of the Company for the year show 
a gross profit of £14,481. After deducting all charges and expenses, 
the net balance, which is now to be carried forward, is reduced 
to £1582, including the balance brought forward from last year. 
Being in such a satisfactory position, the Directors propose to raise 
immediately £30,000 of new capital. 

The general meeting of the Brush Company, for the consideration 
of the above-mentioned report and statement, was held on Thurs- 
day last, under the presidency of Lord Thurlow, whose name is on 
the Electric Lighting Act Amendment Bill, to which allusion has 
previously been made in this column. If the noble Lord really 
thinks that the result of his little Bill, if it should become law, will 
be to remove all difficulty from the way of the Brush and other 
Electric Lighting Companies, he is indeed a sanguine man. It is 
a striking commentary upon the prospects of the electrical harvest 
which was supposed to be ripe seven or eight years ago, and is even 
yet always on the point of being reaped, that, according to Lord 
Thurlow, in 1881 and 1882 the parent Brush Company received 
£250,000 in cash and £60,000 in shares from Sub-companies that 
were established to work their patents; whereas they have now 
completed the reacquisition of most of these valuable concessions 
for £500 in cash and about £12,000 in shares, 

The meeting of the Edison and Swan Company has also been 
held, at which it was stated that the gross profit upon the past 
year’s working was £4768, of which £3000 was reserved against 
depreciation of plant, leaving £1768 to be carried ‘‘ to the diminu- 
tion of the debit of profit and loss shown in the balance-sheet.” 
This item has therefore been reduced to £5834. It transpired that 
the Company’s manufacturing business is carried on at Kalk, near 
Cologne, having been removed thither from Lille. This is a curious 
seat of manufacture for an Anglo-American Company to select; 
and one feels inclined to ask the reason. The Chairman of the 
Company, Mr. J. S. Forbes, referred to the litigation in which the 
Company are involved, as to the recent issue of which, in so far as 
it related to the Edison and Cheesebrough patents in this country, 
he was naturally very jubilant. Again, however, we are impelled 
to observe that, so far, the big electric lighting companies seem to 
have existed mainly for the benefit of the lawyers. It is worthy 
of notice that Mr. Forbes, on the part of the Company, declined 
“the risk of putting up installations.”’ They are quite content with 
lamp-making ; in which they are indubitably wise. 

In a recent number of Industries, a description is published of an 
electric lighting installation started for the service of the high-class 
houses built upon the Kensington Court Estate. It appears that a 
small Company has been formed for providing electric lighting for 
this particular estate, and have been granted special facilities by the 
estate owners, who, in other words, probably constitute the Com- 
pany. The execution of the work was entrusted to Messrs. R. E. 
Crompton and Co., who undertook to put down all the plant, and 
afterwards run the concern for three years at a fixed annual rate, 
to include everything. The plant comprises a Willans three- 
cylinder steam-engine, a Crompton dynamo, and secondary bat- 
teries for regulators. The latter are a novel type, being Planté 
accumulators, in which the plates, instead of plain lead, are sawn 
out of ingots cast porous by a patented process. The power of the 
accumulators is such that all the lights throughout the system for 
three quarters of an hour or more could be supplied therefrom in 
the event of a serious breakdown of the motor machines. It is 
intended to start the dynamo to charge the accumulators a few 
hours before dusk, stop driving at 11 p.m., and let the cells supply 
the demand for the remainder of the night. Lamps of 13-candle 

wer are used, and the consumers are said to be charged by meter ; 

ut no pers of expenditure or rates are published. 

Another electric lighting installation described as being in suc- 
cessful working in London is in a small district between Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and High Holborn. It is an arc and incandescent lamp 
establishment, and was started in 1882 with six lamps in a tailor’s 
shop. Wonderful to relate, the concern has not only lived, but 
has grown, and is said to pay its way. The plant consists of a 
25-horse power nominal Robey engine, with four Pilsen dynamos 
for the arcs, and three others for the incandescent lamps. Recently 
a battery of aceumulators has been added to the plant. According 
to the Electrical Review, there are in nightly use 32 are and 
200 incandescent lamps; the charges being £30 per annum for an 
arc, and £2 10s. to £3 for the incandescent lamps. The station 
belongs to the Pilsen-Joel Company, who boast that they have 
never lost a customer since they started it, which is more than any 
other electric lighting speculators can say. 





Tue SECRETARYSHIP OF THE Bristot Gas Company.—After a 
sitting extending over two days, devoted to an investigation of the 
275 applications for the appointment of Secretary of the Bristol 
Gas Company (which, as announced in the Journat a few weeks 
ago, was rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. Henry H. 
Townsend), the Directors on Wednesday last selected, from a final 
list of six, Mr. James Green, of the Manchester Corporation Gas 
Department, who will enter upon his duties as soon as arrangeé- 
ments can be made for the termination of his present engagement. 
We understand that there were several local applicants whose 

ualifications and testimonials were ‘aiaigeealins but the 

irectors felt that in view of the importance of the position, it was 
desirable that the gentleman appointed should have practical 
experience of the duties he would Pe called upon to discharge. 
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YOUNG’S PATENT PROCESS FOR THE COMPLETE 
PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS BY AMMONIA. 

THE process ae Foe am by Mr. William Young, of Clippens, 
for the complete purification of coal gas by means of ammonia, 
possesses several novel features. We have already published the 
text of the specification, with the drawings, &c. (ante, pp. 68-70); 
and on referring to them, it will be seen that in principle the appa- 
yatus is similar to that used in the Claus process, insomuch as it 
aims at the entire purification of coal gas by means of ammonia, 
and that the excess of ammonia over and beyond that contained in 
the foul gas, which is known to be indispensable for the effectual 
carrying out of this purpose, is furnished by the revivification of 
the spent liquor. It also resembles the Claus process to the extent 
that the impurities are eventually given off in the gaseous form ; and 
a solution of ammonia is drawn off which can be utilized in any 
desired manner. But Mr. Young’s scheme includes no special 
method of utilizing either the solution of ammonia or the gaseous 
impurities. When we come to compare his process with that now 
in use at Birmingham, we see that he goes to work on entirely differ- 
ent lines to those followed by Messrs. Wallace and Claus. 

The fundamental feature of Mr. Young’s apparatus is the disso- 
ciation of the ammoniacal compounds in the spent liquor under 

ressure, Which enables him to use more concentrated liquors than 
oe hitherto been found practicable. He proceeds, according to 
Mr. Hills’s plan, by submitting the liquor to a temperature some- 
thing short of boiling point ; but he does this in a vessel having an 
exit-valve weighted to give a pressure of something like 50 lbs. per 
square inch. The advantage gained by this innovation is, in Mr. 
Young’s words, ‘*‘ increasing the quantity of caustic or free ammonia 
that can be held in solution by the water, while not materially 
increasing the solubility of the carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen gases in the water, nor yet effecting the dissociation of 
the carbonates and sulphides of ammonia. It therefore enables a 
higher temperature, and stronger solution, of the carbonates and 
sulphides of ammonia being employed without losing ammonia 
gas.” In practice the amount of pressure is regulated according to 
the strength of the solution of ammoniacal salts to be dissociated, 
and the rate at which the operation has to be conducted. The 
stronger the solution, and the more rapid the action—.e., the 
greater the quantity of liquid to be treated in a given apparatus— 
the higher must be the pressure employed. The practical effect of 
being able to use stronger solutions is that the size of both the 
purifying and the revivifying apparatus is reduced, as compared 
with the work to be done. 

Mr. Young prefers to admit the solution of caustic ammonia at 
the inlet of the purifying apparatus, and to allow it to travel in the 
same direction as the gas to the outlet. He considers that when 
the liquor is caused to flow in a direction opposite to the gas, so 
that the caustic liquor first meets the cleanest gas, a considerable 
loss takes place by reason of the volatility of free ammonia, which 
is taken up by the gas, prevented from doing useful work, and must 
be washed out by special apparatus; giving additional trouble and 
expense, and causing the production of large quantities of weak 
liquor. Thus the liquor loses strength before it meets the foulest 
gas. But when the caustic liquor meets the foul gas first, car- 
bonates and sulphides of ammonia are speedily formed; and the 
solution of these salts is not so volatile as that of the ammonia 
in the free state. Any excess of free ammonia is held in solution 
until overtaken by acid impurities in the gas. So that the propor- 
tion of the volatile ammonia is reduced to a minimum at the outlet 
of the apparatus ; and, consequently, notwithstanding the use of 
strong solutions, but little is carried forward in the gas, to be washed 
out by subsequent treatment. These principles can be applied by 
means of almost any kind of washer or scrubber; but Mr. Young 
includes in his specification a description of a complete set of appa- 
ratus for carrying out his scheme. This comprises four distinct 
vessels, of which the dissociating tower and the concentrating still 
are for the treatment of the liquor ; the washer or purifier for the 
purifying of the foul gas by the application of the liquor; and the 
scrubber-washer for completing the purification by means of clean 
water. The subsidiary , oo. is also simple in character ; con- 
sisting of an engine and boiler, two pumps, and the necessary con- 
necting pipes. Sufficient space is left in the base of the washer, 
and also the scrubber-washer, to serve as store-tanks for a reserve of 
liquor ; and there is on the top of the washer a water-cooler or 
condenser, for cooling the strong solution of revivified liquor. 

The dissociating vessel is a tower or scrubber of considerable 
height, the greater part of which is occupied by shelves or trays; 
but a sufficient space is left void at the base to act as a boiler, and 
is heated by means of a steam-jacket. The lower and upper sets of 
shelves are perforated ; each perforation having a short nozzle pro- 
Jecting upwards, covered with a conical cap—being similar to those 
used in Young’s scrubber-washer, which has been before the public 
for some years, and the construction of which is therefore well 
known. Between these are shelves, having alternate annular and 
central openings, and coils of pipes, through which the hot liquor 
from the base is caused to travel. The foul liquor, pumped in at 
the top, flows down from shelf to shelf, leaving a layer of liquid 
on each ; and as soon as a suflicient quantity has accumulated in 
the base, the injection of liquor is stopped, and the heating of the 
liquor 1s continued until a sample taken from a test-cock is found to 
- sufficiently causticized. A fresh supply is then introduced ; and 

1s causes the finished liquor to overflow and escape by an inge- 


a contrived trap-valve. It can be diverted either to the coils 
of pipes above named, or to the concentrating still. 
The liquor entering at the top of the dissociating vessel flows 





down until it meets the shelves heated by the coils of pipes. Here 
the incoming liquor is heated; and the caustic liquor contained in 
the coils is cooled at the same time. It passes on down into the 
base. The vapours given off from the heated liquor, passing up, 
and being caused to bubble through the contents of each shelf as 
above described, are thoroughly freed from ammonia, and escape 
by a pipe at the top. The liquor that has passed through the coils 
goes on to the cooler on the top of the washer, and is supplied to 
that vessel. The portion of it that has been diverted to the con- 
centrating still (which consists of a tower containing a series of 
perforated shelves somewhat similar to those in the other vessel) 
enters at the top, and gradually flows downwards. Steam 
is admitted at the bottom, and passes upwards, meeting the 
liquor. The result is that the greater part of the ammonia, 
together with a small quantity of steam, passes off in the gaseous 
form at the top of the still, and is conveyed to the cooler on the 
top of the washer, where it is condensed, and serves to strengthen 
or concentrate the solution coming from the coils in the dissociating 
vessel. The spent liquid from the bottom of the still is used for 
the scrubber-washer. By varying the proportion of the liquor that 
is diverted and treated in the still, the strength of the solution of 
caustic ammonia that is passed through the cooler and into the 
washer can be changed at will. At the same time, the production 
of spent liquor will be influenced conversely—the ‘stronger the 
solution of ammonia sent to the washer, the greater will be the 
quantity of spent liquor produced. 

The washer in which the foul gas and caustic ammonia solution 
are brought into contact is a rectangular vessel, divided by hori- 
zontal partitions into shallow troughs, having overflow-pipes, by 
which the liquor passes down from one to the other, and flat 
tubular openings, extending from above the overflow-level, through 
the partition, into the liquid below, so that the gas is caused to 
bubble, in small and finely-divided streams, through the liquid in 
each trough. The lower edges of each dip-pipe are perforated and 
serrated for the further division of the gaseous current. The foul 
gas is admitted at the top, and travels downwards from trough to 
trough. It is from thence conveyed to the washer-scrubber (which 
is also a flat rectangular vessel, fitted with perforated shelves, as 
in the still and dissociating vessel), where it is treated with the 
spent liquor. In this vessel the gas passes upwards, and the liquor 
downwards, as in the ordinary scrubber. The foul gases escape, 
as already remarked, from the top of the dissociating vessel. The 
excess of ammonia can be withdrawn either by taking away the 
liquor at the base of the washer-scrubber or by removing some of the 
concentrated liquor as ready for supply to the washer. By these 
means, the quantity and strength of the liquor in circulation can 
be adjusted as desired. Fresh supplies of liquor can be introduced 
to the dissociating vessel from any outside source. 

Such are the main features of Mr. Young’s interesting process. 
It would be premature, in the absence of data as to actual working, 
to raise any question as to its practical success. Its success, or 
otherwise, depends upon the possibility of realizing under practical 
conditions the principles advanced. There is a commendable sim- 
plicity in the matter of pumping. But, on the other hand, it is 
evident that the “‘ back pressure ’’ given by the apparatus would be 
considerable ; and there would be more work for the exhausters. 
Gas engineers, however, are not so particular about a few inches 
extra back pressure as they used to be. There is also the question of 
whether the strong liquors employed would be likely to exert more 
corrosive influence on the ironwork, &c., than those in ordinary 
use. Waiving points of this nature for the present, we may con- 
gratulate Mr. Young on having produced a carefully-developed and 
ingenious scheme, sufficiently simple to afford fair promise of 
successful practical working. 


THE SOUTH FORELAND LIGHTHOUSE EXPERIMENTS. 
AN interesting Parliamentary Return has lately been issued, con- 
taining a copy of “ Further Correspondence "’ upon the subject of 
lighthouse Ticadntate. This, as everybody knows, means the 
continuation of the controversy between Mr. John R. Wigham, of 
Dublin, and the officials of the Board of Trade, as to the sutliciency 
of the South Foreland experiments with gas, oil, and electric 
lights, which, in the opinion of the Trinity House authorities, 
proved the inferiority of gas for this purpose. Mr. Wigham has 
never accepted this verdict ; and it is therefore of importance, in 
the interest of gas lighting, to follow up the questions raised by 
him as to the conduct of the experiments. It is, on the face of it, 
unsatisfactory that any question at all should remain after the 
conclusion of an experimental work of this magnitude. The prime 
object of an one ' is that it should lead to some definite result. 
It is too often complained of public officials that they spend money 
upon objects, and according to principles, that would not have been 
found acceptable by independent investigators. When, therefore, a 
formal investigation, such as that of the South Foreland Lighthouse 
Committee, leads to nothing definite, there is positive encourage- 
ment to officials to dispense with such inquiries for the future, and 
to go on their own way. There is sure to be dissatisfaction, they 
may think, whether there is an inquiry or not ; consequently, as an 
inquiry means trouble, expense, and delay, it may as well be dis- 
pensed with. Such a way of thinking on the part of public autho- 
rities is not likely to lead to efficiency in the public service. 

With regard to Mr. Wigham and the Trinity House officials, we 
have always endeavoured to hold an impartial position. We have 
certainly not been unduly favourable to Mr. Wigham and his 
system of lighthouse illumination by gas, and have given due 
weight to the conclusions of the South Foreland Committee. On 
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the other hand, we have no thought of treating Mr. Wigham as a 
hopeless malcontent ; and are disposed to give him every oppor- 
tunity for proving his case for himself and for gas lighting. It 
is a curious coincidence, to say the least of it, that while the last 
instalment of the public controversy upon lighthouse illuminants 
lay awaiting notice, the observations published in last week’s 
JOURNAL upon the effect of fog upon the penetrative power of the 
electric light of May Island, Firth of Forth, should have appeared. 
The statement that a light visible in clear weather at a distance of 
forty-six miles was not seen by the same observer more than three 
miles in a fog is grave enough to make one think that the question 
of lighthouse illumination is not yet settled. It may be taken for 
granted that there is no necessity for showing any light of such 
intense brilliancy that it is visible nearly 50 miles off. This means 
that if such a light were on a coast headland, a steamer passing at 
the rate of 10 miles an hour would have the light in view for ten 
hours, and, during a considerable part of this time, would scarcely 
be able to see anything else. If modern navigation really requires 
such aids as this, all that can be said is that it is wonderful how 
the old school of navigators managed to do so well without any- 
thing of the kind. That a light which a navigator can at one time 
make out for five hours before he can come abreast of it should 
under any circumstances be hidden until he is almost upon it is 
anything buta recommendation to the system. These facts lend 
an air of actuality to the subject matter of the Blue Book that is 
now under consideration. 

Practically, the correspondence begins with the complaint by 
Mr. Wigham that he did not get fair play from the Trinity House 
authorities, who conducted the South Foreland experiments. He 
alleged, in a letter published in The Times on Sept. 3, 1885, that he 
was not allowed to exhibit his best and latest developments of gas- 
lamps for lighthouses, on the plea that these had never been prac- 
tically applied for such a purpose ; while at the same time Douglass 
oil and gas burners and electric lights, to which the same objec- 
tion would apply, were freely admitted to trial. In Mr. Wigham’s 
letter, he also claims that the experiments showed the marked 
superiority of gas for fixed lights, which are in a large majority 
round the British coast. All these statements, and a request from 
the Greenock Shipowners’ Association for an inquiry into the truth 
of Mr. Wigham’s complaints, were submitted by the Board of 
Trade to the Trinity House. The reply of the Trinity House was 
a denial of Mr. Wigham’s contention. They said that the refusal 
to try his latest—that is to say, his six-burner instead of his quad- 
riform lamp—was not that the former had not been used in a 
lighthouse, but through fear of damage to the lenses from the great 
heat, which had already occurred to a serious extent with four 
burners, and might be expected to be increased with the greater num- 
ber. They told him that they ‘‘ were not without the expectation ” 
that his views of the results of the experiments would differ from their 
own, but that they had endeavoured to so conduct the investigation 
as to remove every ground of complaint. Many letters followed; but 
the respective positions of the parties to the controversy were not 
altered thereby. The next incidents are a report of a private 
experimental trial of Mr. Wigham’s system at Howth Head, and 
Mr. Harold B. Dixon’s report on the trial at the South Foreland 
station of a new pattern lens designed by Messrs. T. and D. 
Stevenson, Engineers to the Board of Northern Lights. Unfor- 
tunately again for Mr. Wigham, the Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
acting upon the advice of Sir Robert Ball, their scientific adviser, 
declined to adopt his light for Tory Island; and his request to 
have his system tried in Messrs. Stevensons’ new lantern was not 
welcomed by the latter gentlemen, who have furthermore published 
a report concurring in the conclusions of the Trinity House Com- 
mittee. It would be interesting, by the way, to know the matured 
opinion of Messrs. Stevenson upon the Isle of May light as 
actually fitted. The Blue Book contains a copy of an exhaus- 
tive report upon the South Foreland experiments by Commander 
Chadwick, of the United States Navy, who declares that he 
sees no reason for dissenting from the views expressed by the 
Committee. A full report by Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S., 
is also given. Mr. Vernon Harcourt seems to have been asked 
for his definite opinion upon the subject matter of the Wigham- 
Trinity House controversy as an independent scientific authority ; 
but his report does not grasp the points at issue. Professor Barrett, 
of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, persistently testified to the 
value of the Wigham double quadriform system in dense fogs; and 
the same-testimony has been borne by Mr. Howard Grubb, F.R.S., 
on different occasions. 

Finally, Mr. Wigham made an offer to construct for the Tory 
Island Lighthouse an improved triform light after the Stevenson 
optical pattern; but the Board of Trade refused to sanction any- 
thing more powerful than a biform light, although Mr. Wigham’s 
plans were approved by the Board of Irish Lights. There- 
upon Mr. Wigham wrote to the Board of Trade under date 
of June 11 last year, reviewing the whole question from the first 
experiment with gas at the Howth Baily Lighthouse in 1865. 
Professor Tyndall warmly approved of the innovation; but 
Mr. Wigham alleges that from the first Sir Frederick Arrow, 
then Deputy-Master, and Mr. (now Sir) James Douglass gave him 
little hope that they would look favourably upon any plan not 
originating with themselves. It is impossible to follow Mr. Wigham 
throughout his indictment of the Trinity House officials, the 
bitterness of which is only rendered more conspicuous by the 
studious moderation of the writer’s language. It is only fair to 
say that Mr. Wigham proves himself a valiant champion for gas, 
which he believes to be in disfayour with the Trinity House; and 





he certainly scores a point in showing that where gas lighthouses 
are in operation, powerful fog sirens worked by gas-engines may be 
instantly put in action to supplement by sound the warning of the 
light. There is a reply to this communication from the Trinity 
House; but in the circumstances we must decline to pronounce 
any opinion as to which side gets the better of the argument. 
Mr. Wigham has made a sturdy fight against overwhelming odds, 
without any allies except the Board of Irish Lights, who at last 
extorted from the Board of Trade the statutory sanction for the 
erection of a gas-lighthouse at Bull Rock. 

It only remains to say that besides recording the dogged argu- 
ments between Mr. Wigham and the Trinity House, the Blue Book 
will be found a valuable mine of information respecting electric 
lighting, photometry, and many other matters which arose out of 
the South Foreland experiments. There are the reports of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt and Commander Chadwick, already mentioned, 
and, in addition, will be found the valuable reports to their respec- 
tive Governments of the French and Belgian experts who assisted 
in the experiments. For the present, at least, the appearance of 
this volume marks the termination of the discussion, which, like 
many other debates, leaves the disputants of the same opinions a 
they held at first. . 





WATER BILLS FOR 1887. 


WE conclude to-day our notice of the Bills promoted in the present 
session of Parliament, by giving those introduced by Corporations 
with reference to water supply. 


The Bolton Corporation Bill contains provisions relating to the 
proposed use of certain of the Wayoh waters for the supply of con- 
sumers in Edgeworth, Entwistle, and Turton, but not exceeding 
500,000 gallons in any one day. As compensation for the waters 
so taken, an equal quantity of water is to be discharged from the 
Turton and Entwistle reservoir into the Bradshaw Brook. Addi- 
tional borrowing powers for water-works purposes are required. 
The Over Darwen Corporation Bill includes several clauses having 
reference to the water undertaking of the Corporation. General 
powers are required for the continuance and extension of the works; 
and to charge rates for domestic supply calculated at 8 per cent. on 
the annual rateable value. It is also asked that if the water under- 
taking should not pay its way when the maximum authorized rates 
are being charged within the borough, consumers outside the borough 
limits may be surcharged sufficiently to make up the deficiency. 
Domestic purposes, as aterm applied in connection with water supply, 
is newly defined as not including a supply of water ‘“‘ for gardens, 
greenhouses, farms, stables, or the like; or for any trade, business, 
or manufacture whatsoever; or for fountains, or any ornamental 

urposes ; or for hotels, inns, public-houses, beershops, and common 
ae Raa or for public buildings, churches, chapels, and 
schools,” all of which are to be charged according to a schedule. 
Several other regulations applying to water consumers are set out 
in the Bill, by which power is also sought for raising £10,000 for 
water-works purposes. The Liverpool Water-Works and Improve- 
ment Bill is to enable the Corporation of Liverpool and the Severn 
Commissioners, or other persons interested, to modify from time to 
time, by agreement, the provisions of the Act of 1880, which relate 
to the discharge of compensation water. Permission is also sought 
for the discharge of the contents of the Vyrnwy aqueduct when 
required for inspection or repairs. The rates chargeable for water 
supply throughout the district served by the Corporation are to be 
made uniform. Public and private purposes, as distinguishing 
terms in the Act, are clearly defined. Money is to be raised for 
the extension and improvement of the Chorley Water-Works. 
Permission is desired for the supply of water in bulk to 
users within 20 miles of the Vyrnwy or Rivington aqueducts. 
The Plymouth Corporation Bill contains provisions for the 
extension of the Corporation water-works, by the construc- 
tion of an impounding reservoir across the Meavy; the work 
to be completed within seven years. For this and other 
water-works purposes £100,000 is required. The remainder of 
the Bill relates to the creation and issue of Corporation stock. 
The Reading Corporation Bill contains clauses for the exten- 
sion of the water limits, and for regulating the price of gas in 
an extended portion of the borough. The Sheffield Corporation 
Water Bill contemplates the transfer of the undertaking of the 
Sheffield Water Company to the Corporation for a consideration to 
be determined upon by agreement or arbitration ; and the requisite 
amount of money for the purchase is to be borrowed and repaid in 
90 years. The Wakefield Corporation Bill requests an extension of 
time for the construction of certain water-works authorized in the 
session of 1880. Section 51 of the Act of 1880—which directs the sale 
of portions of the undertaking—is to be repealed; and amended 
powers for the same purpose are to be enacted. So long as the 
Corporation water undertaking is not a paying concern, the Corpo- 
ration desire to charge water-rates for domestic purposes beyond 
the borough one-half more than the present authorized rates. The 
Weston-super-Mare Improvement Bill provides for the enlargement 
of the water undertaking of the Improvement Commissioners by the 
construction of additional reservoirs and other works, and the pur- 
chase of land and water privileges, to be completed within seven 
years. The sum of £60,000 is to be borrowed for water-works pur- 
poses. “The Wolverhampton Corporation Bill contemplates the 
extension of the water limits; and contains a clause regulating the 
method of keeping the accounts of the water undertaking of the 
Corporation, and specifying the manner of application of the revenue 
derived therefrom. 
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PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR 1887. 


Tur following draft Provisional Orders relating to gas and water 
supply have been deposited with the Board of Trade :— 


The Bedford Gas Order is to enable the Bedford Gaslight Com- 
pany to raise £20,000 of new capital, and to borrow £5000; the 
new shares to be sold by auction or tender. The Beverley Water- 
Works Order is to authorize the raising of £3000 in shares and the 
borrowing of £3000. The Caterham and District Gas Order is to 
incorporate the Caterham and District Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, Limited, with a share capital of £35,000, of which £10,000 is 
to be new capital. The borrowing powers are to be one-fourth of 
the nominal value of the subscribed capital. New mains are to be 
laid at least 2 feet under the road surface. The initial price of 
5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet is asked for 14-candle gas. The Fresh- 
water and Yarmouth Water Order is to incorporate a Company for 
the supply of water in the district named, in the Isle of Wight, 
with a share capital of £7000, and power to borrow £1777 10s. 
The water-works are to consist of a well and pumping station, 
reservoir, and the necessary distributing plant; and rates for 
domestic supply are to be 7 to 5} per cent. according to rateable 
value. Plans of the mains are to be submitted to the Highway 
Commissioners. The Hoylake and West Kirby Gas and Water 
Order is to enable the Company to raise £10,000 of additional share 
capital, and to borrow £6250. The Long Melford Gas Order is to 
confer statutory powers for the supply of gas to the district named, 
in Suffolk, upon Mr. Alfred Smart. The total capital of the under- 
taking is to be £8250, of which £3250 has already been expended. 
The sum of £5000 may be borrowed upon mortgage of the 
undertaking. The first maximum price of gas is to be 8s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. After the expiration of three years, this 
maximum price may be altered, or the sliding scale intro- 
duced under certain conditions. The Musselburgh Gas Order 
is to incorporate a limited Company with £15,000 of original, and 
£5000 of additional share capital, and power to borrow one-fourth 
of the amount called up. The initial price of 8s. 9d. per 1000 cubic 
feet for 22-candle gas is named. The Penmaenmawr Gas Order is 
to authorize Mr. Robert Dempster to supply gas in this district, 
with a capital of £26,500, whereof £6500 has already been expended, 
and power to borrow one-fourth of the amount paid up. The initial 
price of 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet is aan for 16-candle gas. 
The undertaking is not to be sold or assigned without the consent 
of the Board of Trade. The Poole Water Bill is to empower the 
Poole Water-Works Company to raise £24,000 of additional share 
capital, and to create and issue £6000 in debenture stock. The 
Portsea Gas Order is to enable the Portsea Island Gaslight Com- 
pany to purchase additional land and to construct new works. It 
is also desired by the Company to supply gas stoves and fittings 
on hire, and to establish workmen’s friendly societies. The differen- 
tial rates now chargeable in certain parishes are to be modified. 
The Sevenoaks Water-Works Order is to extend the Company’s 
limits of supply, and to enable them to raise £12,000 of share 
capital, and to borrow £3000. The Stowmarket Water Order is 
to authorize Messrs. E. Greene and Sons to supply water in the 
district named ; their capital for this purpose being £20,000, with 
power to borrow £5000. New works, comprising a service reservoir 
and pipe-line are contemplated. Rates for domestic supply are to 
range from 6 to 5 per cent. upon rateable value. Rates for the 
supply of water in bulk are specified. The Sunbury Gas Order is 
for the incorporation of the Sunbury Gas Company, with a capital 
not specified. Additional land is to be purchased; and 6s. per 
1000 cubic feet is named as the price of 14-candle gas. 

The following draft Provisional Orders have been deposited with 
the Local Government Board :—The East Dereham Gas Order is 
for the regulation of the gas undertaking purchased of the local 
Company by the East Dereham Local Board. It generally 
transfers to the Local Board the powers vested in the Company 
by the Order of 1885. The Meltham Gas Order is to sanction the 
purchase by the Local Board of the Gas Company’s works. The 
maximum price of 16-candle gas is to be 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. 








In our report of the proceedings at the recent meeting of the 
Midland Association of Gas Managers, it was stated that Mr. W. 
North held the office of Honorary Secretary from the formation 
of the Association till his resignation at the end of last year. We 
now learn that Mr. J. Tindall, of Walsall, was the first Secretary, 
and held the office until the autumn meeting of 1879. Mr. North 
was thus engaged in the secretarial duties for seven years. 

Upon the subject of slipping belts there is always something to 
be said. _ Tightening a belt does not always prevent slipping; but 
a writer in the Scientific American states that the true remedy is 
to keep the belt ee so that it shall closely adhere to the faces 
of the pulleys. It is admitted that this is not an easy condition 
under some circumstances. A belt may be softened by neat’s-foot 
or castor oil. A ready remedy for slipping is the sparing applica- 
tion of powdered whiting. Rosin, which is most commonly used 


for this purpose, should never be permitted, as it dries the leather 


and cracks the belt, and can scareely be got out of the leather when 
once thoroughly ground in. It is suggested that the best way to 
preserve belts is to take them off occasionally and thoroughly wash 
them in water, oiling them afterwards when partially dry. A belt 
should never be oiled or washed while stretched on the pulleys. 
Leather-lagged pulleys will effectually avoid slipping ; but in many 
cases the annoyance arises from the fact that the belt is overloaded 
for its width. Extra width is clearly indicated in obstinate instances 
of belt-slipping, in which minor remedial measures are ineffective. 








Communicated Articles. 


CASES AFFECTING GAS AND WATER COMPANIES 
DECIDED DURING THE SESSION OF 1886 BY THE 
COURT OF REFEREES. 


By M. J. Micwakt, Barrister-at-Law. 

Perhaps it may be said that it is rather late to be examining the 
principles which are followed by the Court of Referees in the House 
of Commons, when the air is full of proposals for reforming the 
whole procedure of Private Bill legislation—proposals which will 
almost certainly include the abolition of the Court of Referees. 
** Doomed men live long,” however; and in any event, as long as 
the Court of Referees exists as the authority from whose judgments 
there is practically no appeal, it is expedient to know what the con- 
siderations are upon which at the present time they allow or refuse 
locus standi to gas and water companies seeking to oppose Bills 
in Parliament, or to petitioners against Bills promoted either b 
companies or local authorities to supply these necessaries. Indeed, 
whatever the change of procedure may be, there must necessarily 
remain the question as to who are the persons injuriously affected 
by the powers sought by a Private Act of Parliament, and how far 
these persons ought to be allowed to oppose the grant of the 
powers ; and it is quite likely that a new tribunal may be glad to 
avail itself of a more or less consistent body of rules on this sub- 
ject, such as may be gathered from the reports of the decisions of 
the Court of Referees, extending, as they do, over a period of more 
than 20 years. 

The touchstone which is still applied to test the claims of peti- 
tioners to be heard is the old rule that it must be shown that the 
passing of the Bill will, or may cause an alteration in the peti- 
tioner’s legal status. Of course, before anyone can get any sub- 
stantial information from the enunciation of this principle, he 
must know what is meant by “ status.” Unfortunately status is a 
word which has always been a puzzle even to those legal philo- 
sophers who have had. the advantage of the quiet of their chambers 
to think out and define its exact meaning. It is no wonder then 
that a Court which is supposed to strive rather to do substantial 
justice than to solve legal conundrums should use the word some- 
what loosely; and, indeed, sometimes its very vagueness is an 
advantage, for it gives the announcement of the decision of the 
Court more the air of a reasoned judgment if the words “ we allow 
the petitioner's locus standi" are followed by “‘ because we consider 
his status is affected by the Bill.” 

One can very easily understand that the grant of powers to 
supply either gas or water within the limits of supply of an existing 
company causes a very unpleasant alteration of the status of the 
company already in possession of the district ; but it is difficult to 
see why there is not practically just as much a change of status 
where the petitioners are a gas or water company without statu- 
tory powers, and the local authority of the district promote a Bill 
to supply gas or water within the district already supplied by the 
company. Yet, in this latter case, the Court of Referees have held 
that there is not such a change in the petitioners’ status as entitles 
them to locus standi; giving as their reason for so deciding that, 
as a local authority have powers under the Public Health Act to 
supply gas or water in their district, unless there be already a 
statutory company therein able and willing to supply, the mere 
fact of the local authority ‘‘ making assurance doubly sure,” by 
embodying these powers in a Private Act of Parliament, in reality 
makes no difference to the company. Alas! as companies with- 
out statutory powers have often, when too late, discovered, it does 
make a vital difference in their status whether the local authority 
have the power of competing with them by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, or whether the focal authority have to depend alone upon 
the general powers of supplying gas and water conferred by the 
Public Health Act. In the first case, it almost inevitably means 
their extinction within a short time; whereas, in the latter case, 
they have little to fear, at any rate, from competition by the local 
authority. This is proved by the very fact that local authorities 
find it necessary to dbtain statutory powers for this purpose. 

Sometimes, however, the Court of Referees is more lax in the 
application of the rule just cited, of which their decision last year 
in the Hillhead and Kelvinside (Annexation to Glasgow) Bill 
affords a good example. The Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas 
Company were a limited Company, supplying gas without statutory 
powers in the district of Maryhill. A portion of their mains had, 
with the sanction of the Local Authority of Hillhead, been laid 
through the district of Hillhead, which it was proposed by the Bill 
to annex to the burgh of Glasgow. Furthermore, the Corporation 
of Glasgow had parliamentary powers to supply gas in the district 
already supplied the Company ; but they did not in fact supply 
gas there. Under these circumstances, the Gas Company sought 
locus standi to oppose the Annexation Bill, on the ground that 
the Bill would alter the road authority, substituting for the Hillhead 
Road Authority, who were friendly to the petitioners, the Glasgow 
Corporation, who must be presumed to be unfriendly, since they 
had powers of competing with the petitioners, and had been mainly 
instrumental in a previous session of Parliament in throwing out 
a Bill giving the Company parliamentary powers. The answer 
by the promoters was that, through the Local Authority of Hill- 
head as at present constituted were friendly to the petitioners, they 
might not continue to be so for another day, and that this body 
was one which varied after each election ; so that the substitution 
of the Glasgow Corporation as Road Authority for the existing 
Hillhead Local Authority would in principle be no more of a change 
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than that which would take place at the next election of members 
of the Local Authority. The Court of Referees, however, thought 
not. The Bill, they in effect said, altered the status of the Gas 
Company ; and they went even further, and allowed locus standi 
against the same Bill to the Local Authority of an adjoining dis- 
trict, who were supplied with gas by the Company, on the same 
ground of change of status. 

These latter petitioners raised a point which, in one form or 
another, has come up again and again for decision. By Standing 
Order 134a@ of the House of Commons, it is provided that—** The 
municipal or other local authority of any town or district alleging 
in their petition that such town or district may be injuriously affected 
by the provisions of any Bill relating to the lighting or water supply 
thereof, or the raising of capital for any such purpose, shall be 
entitled to be heard against such Bill.” Now the two points to be 
noticed are that the Standing Order leaves no discretion to the 
Referees as to the granting or withholding of locus standi in the 
cases covered by it, and that the locus standi is to be granted 
against any Bill relating to the lighting or water supply, or raising 
of capital for these purposes upon the mere allegation by the local 
authority of apprehended injury to their district. In the case 
last dealt with—the Hillhead and Kelvinside (Annexation to Glas- 
gow) Bill—the Local Authority of Maryhill alleged that they appre- 
hended injury to their district from the provisions of the Bill, and 
then, by repeating the argument of the Partick, Hillhead, and Mary- 
hill Gas Company, sought to show that the Bill was one relating to 
the supply of gas to their district ; and therefore they were entitled 
to locus standi to oppose it by reason of the terms of the Standing 
Order. The Court did not find it necessary to decide this point, 
because, as stated above, they were of opinion that the Bill caused 
an alteration in the status of the Maryhill Local Authority; and 
upon this ground they were entitled to locus standi. But during 
the argument, the Court said that, inasmuch as the Standing Order 
was mandatory in its terms, and left no discretion as to the grant- 
ing of locus standi, it must be construed strictly; and therefore, 
to get locus standi thereunder, the Local Authority must show 
that the Bill was one dealing with the supply of gas or water to the 
petitioners’ district, or the raising of capital for these purposes. 

In another case of last session, this same point was raised; but, 
as will be seen, the circumstances were such as to bring the Bill 
much more clearly within the words ‘relating to the water supply 
of the petitioners’ district.” The case was the important Oldham 
Corporation Bill, against which the Local Board for the Middle 
Division of Quickmere sought locus standi as a Local Authority 
whose district was injuriously affected by a Bill relating to the water 
supply of their district, within the meaning of the Standing Order. 
The ground upon which they sought to substantiate this allegation 
of being injuriously affected was that the increased supply of water 
which the Corporation sought to obtain was to be collected from a 
gathering-ground within the Local Board's district; and hence if at 
any future time the Local Board wished to supply their district with 
water, they would be deprived of a source from which they might 
obtain such a supply. And the same argument, the petitioners 
said, goes to show that this is a Bill relating to the water supply 
of our district, and, accordingly, as we have in our petition made 
the necessary statement that we shall be injuriously affected, we 
are, as of right, entitled to locus standi to oppose it. The Court 
of Referees held the argument to be good, and allowed locus standi 
to the Local Board; but there were other facts in the case which 
prevent one from considering the decision as one establishing the 
proposition that a Bill authorizing promoters to collect water in the 
district of a local authority is one ‘‘ relating to the water supply of 
that district ;’’ though no doubt, in the future, the decision will be 
quoted as an authority for this statement. Those other facts are 
that the Corporation of Oldham were, under the provisions of pre- 
vious Acts of Parliament, supplying the petitioners’ district with 
water ; and though this point was not used during the argument for 
this purpose, yet it makes it clear that the Bill was one “ relating 
to the supply of water to the petitioners’ district.’’ 

Apparently petitioners find it very hard to bow to the decision of 
the Courts of Law in Chasemore v. Richards, that there is no 
exclusive property in water which is underground, unless it be in a 
defined channel—an underground river for instance, such as is the 
Mole at some parts of its course. They seem to think that “ hard 
cases make bad law;’’ and as undoubtedly it is a hard case that a 
man who has gone to the expense of sinking a well on his land 
should be deprived of the whole benefit thereof by someone sinking 
a deeper well on adjacent land, draining his well dry, so they con- 
clude that it must be bad law that thus denies a remedy to the 
injured party. It must, of course, be comparatively rare that a 
private individual by sinking a well drains his neighbour's well 
dry. But where the parties who sink the second well are a water 
company who bring powerful pumping machinery to bear upon the 
supply of underground water, it not unfrequently happens that an 
owner of land with a well therein adjacent to the works of the 
water company finds his supply of water gone, and his expenditure 
rendered fruitless ; and therefore it is quite natural that landowners 
are anxious to get locus standi to oppose a Bill authorizing such 
works, hoping that their opposition may at least induce the com- 
pany to come to terms as to compensation in money or in kind. 
This case becomes the harder when, as happened last session, it 
was not a private individual, but a public institution—namely, a 
county lunatic asylum, the committee of which had spent many 
hundreds of pounds in sinking a well and providing the necessary 
machinery to supply the institution with water. The water com- 
pany had sunk a well a mile and a half from the asylum; and by 





the Bill powers were taken to sink another well three-quarters of a 
mile from the asylum, on the side op site the existing well. The re- 
sult, therefore, would be that, whichever way the water-bearing 
strata lay, one or other of the company’s wells would drain that of 
the asylum. In spite of the obvious hardship, the majority of the 
Court held that they were bound by the law as laid down in Chase- 
more v. Richards ; and that as the committee of the asylum had 
no exclusive property in the water which came into their well, they 
were not entitled to oppose the granting of powers to the water 
company, which at the most could only be said to take from them 
what was not exclusively theirs. It will be noticed it is said 
this was the ruling of the majority of the Court; and although, 
of course, it is not known how many if any of the members of the 
Court disagree with the final judgment, yet in this case the Counsel 
to the Speaker—the Hon. E. Chandos-Leigh—expressly said that 
the Court of Referees would judge every case on its merits, and 
would by no means consider itself bound, hard and fast, by cases 
which had been decided in the Courts of Law. This expression of 
opinion called forth from another member of the Court a rejoinder 
that it would be most improper for the Court to create an injury 
unknown to the law of England; and if such a precedent were 
established, it would prove a perpetually shifting quicksand. 

The only other case decided last session affecting gas and water 
companies was an exemplification of the sanctity attached by the 
Court toa contract; locus standi being allowed to certain petition- 
ers upon their allegation that the provisions of the Bill without 
in express terms seeking to impugn an existing contract between 
the promoters and the petitioners, yet gave it the “ go-bye,”’ and 
might render its provisions nugatory. The facts were these: The 
Woking Water and Gas Company in 1885 promoted a Bill, by 
which they took powers to supply water in the parish of Stoke— 
an outlying suburb of Guildford. The Corporation of Guildford 
opposed the Bill; but ultimately withdrew their opposition upon 
the Company agreeing to purchase the mains and pipes in Stoke 
belonging to the Corporation, and further, if the Corporation 
should seek to extend their limits to include this portion of the 
parish of Stoke, the Corporation were to repurchase from the Com- 
pany the mains and pipes. This agreement was embodied in a 
section of the Act which the Company obtained with this material 
alteration—that instead of saying upon the Corporation extending 
their limits so as to include this part of the parish of Stoke they 
should repurchase from the Company the mains and pipes, it only 
said the Teepueidinn might repurchase them. In 1886 the Cor- 
poration came to Parliament to extend their limits; but in their 
Bill there was no mention of this agreement of the previous session, 
and the Company were accordingly apprehensive that this exten- 
sion of limits would carry with it power to supply water in com- 
petition with the Company, and thus the agreement to repurchase 
the mains and pipes would be rendered nugatory. The Corpora- 
tion naturally disclaimed any intention of supplying water in that 
part of Stoke ; but nevertheless the Court thought that the Com- 
pany were entitled to locus standi to protect the agreement. 

Thus it will be seen that the cases of last session, although few, 
and raising no absolutely novel points, were not altogether without 
interest ; and that whatever may be the tendency of the House of 
Commons itself, at all events in the Committee-Rooms there is 
still visible a tender regard for vested interests, whether they be 
created by contract between the parties or sanctioned by Act of 
Parliament. 


THE EXTENDED USE OF WATER MOTORS. 
By J. T. RB. 





Seeing the interest that is taken by your correspondents on the 
above subject, perhaps a few instances of the application of water 
motors as adapted for the purposes mentioned (ante, Vol. XLVIIL., 
pp- 101, 744) and similar uses may be acceptable. 

The great success attained by the General Hydraulic Power 
Company, Limited, should be a sufficient incentive to the London 
and other large Water Companies to utilize the power now at their 
command. Of course the same results cannot be expected from 
the Water Companies, inasmuch as the pressure ranges only from 
60 Ibs. to 160 lbs., as stated in the monthly reports issued by 
the late Water Examiner for London (Sir Francis Bolton) ; but 
there is ample scope for developing a large trade in motors, as & 
great number are working very satisfactorily at 40 lbs. pressure, 
and are productive of a fair profit to the Water Companies. The 
London Hydraulic Power Company work at a pressure of 700 lbs. 
per square inch, which is equal to a tank fixed 1600 feet above the 
street level. The Liverpool Hydraulic Power Company are about 
to work at 750 lbs. pressure ; and in Edinburgh the scheme about 
to be floated will work at a similar pressure—thus exhibiting the 
growing needs of such means of working motors in all large towns. 
There is ample room for both the low pressure, or ordinary supply, 
and the high pressure supply, more especially in London, where 
all the water has to be pumped; but with the addition of the 
Hydraulic Power Company, Greathead’s injector hydrants may be 
used, and London become comparatively safe from extensive con- 
flagrations. In most of the American water-works the pressure 
ranges from about 40 lbs. to 60 lbs. per square inch; and the 
machines constantly running are innumerable, as may be judged 
from the number of motor manufactories turning out quantities of 
different patented inventions weekly, all of which appear to have a 
successful run. - 

The water companies, having the power at hand, with the mains 
already laid in every thoroughfare, ought to successfully compete 
with a new company, whose only income is derived from the sale 
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of power. In many of the American water-works water power has 
been brought to favourably contend with steam for many purposes ; 
this department being pushed, and is productive of great profit. It 
is a matter of considerable importance to a water company having 
an excess of water, and engine power to pump it, whether they 
permit the power to remain idle and not attempt to utilize it in any 
way ; thus allowing a special company to lay new mains and mono- 
polize that which is already within their grasp. Water companies 
are harassed in every way by the authorities, apparently with a 
view of compelling them to fail in some of their statutory duties, 
and to prevent a fair dividend from being earned; therefore it is 
opportune for the companies to initiate a new department, and 
follow the gas companies, who are so successful in promoting the 
use of motors. In most cases water companies have duplicate 
engines ; and it is therefore surprising that such a prolific source of 
profit should have been so long neglected. One of the London 
Companies has recently laid a special main for working lifts, &c., 
in the West-end, which, when made known, will be largely sought 
after, if the price per 1000 gallons is commensurate with the benefits 
to be derived from the use of the motors. Would it not be good 
policy to charge a lower rate for working lifts, motors, and other 

wer machines. These consume large quantities, compared with 
the usual domestic supplies, who use it at the same pressure. It 
certainly would recoup the companies if they charged a less tariff 
than the General Hydraulic Power Company, viz. :— 


Per 1000 Gallons. 
Above 3,000, and not exceeding 5,000 gallons . . 8s. Od. 
» 5,000 a 10,000 a > , © 
» 10,000 “6 20,000 e 6 0 
» 20,000 “i 50,000 - 5 0 
» 50,000 je 100,000 i 40 


;» 100,000 = 200, eee Fo 
If over 500,000 gallons per quarter, 2s. per 1000 is charged. A 
number of water companies, pumping their supply, are making a 
fair profit by charging 1s. per 1000 gallons for all quantities; and 
other companies, obtaining their supply by gravitation works, 
charge from 3d. to 9d. per 1000 gallons. In such cases where the 
water-works are owned by a company, the price should be governed 
by the quantity used ; the greater the quantity used, the lower would 
be the price charged. The greater consumer, of course, will demand 
the lower rate, as per present scale. The reason why water should 
not be supplied equally cheap for driving a motor or working a lift 
as for feeding steam-boilers, &c., has not yet been pointed out. It 
is bad policy to make a special scale for special purposes. It costs 
as much to pump water to drink, to waste, or for laundry purposes, 
as to run a motor; and then, as the pressure is in the mains, and 
must be kept to that height to supply the district and for fire 
extinguishing purposes, it is expedient to charge the same sliding 
scale, and should prove a good investment for any company. It is 
an erroneous idea to state that the company vend power as well as 
water, and should therefore be paid a much higher rate. Of course, 
it is a distinctive feature in any water supply; and each company 
must formulate a tariff for itself, on which to make a fair profit, 
which should be less than the General Hydraulic Power Company's 
charges. All supplies would be measured by a meter approved by 
the company ; and where there is a great pressure, it is always pre- 
ferable for the company to supply the meter, aud charge a reason- 
able rental, so that it may be changed immediately it is out of 
order, without causing delay by negotiating with the proprietor of 
the motor. In the case of American water-works the most satis- 
factory and best paying departments are those of hydraulic lifts and 
motors; in fact, the greater number of the large houses in the 
cities use hydraulic lifts worked direct from the main, and this is a 
source of considerable revenue. Many use the same water for 
domestic and other purposes, it being forced into tanks on the 
return of the elevator. 

In ‘* Water-Works Statistics’ for 1886, returns are given from 
296 towns. Of these 150 are gravitation works; the number of 
motors used being insignificant compared with what it should be 
if their use was encouraged by the companies. The water motor, 
of course, is most profitable for intermittent work. It is exceed- 
ingly useful, say, in a job-printing office, where it is required but 
two or three hours at different times in the day or night. In such 
works it would not prove remunerative to get up steam for such a 
short length of time. In the year 1846 Sir William Armstrong’s 
first hydraulic crane was fixed on the Newcastle Quay; and up 
to 1849 all the cranes which had been erected by the firm were 
worked by water pressure from the town. The moveable hydraulic 
Jigger is a machine that must find great favour with builders ere 
long. It may be worked from the water-mains with advantage 
and economy; and also motors for driving circular saws in 
carpenters’ shops, and carriage and furniture factories, &c. In the 
various manufacturing districts a still larger number of instances 
may be found for the use of hydraulic power working from the town’s 
water pressure—viz., numerous cranes and hoists, elevators, small 
lifts, punching and shearing machines, presses, stampers, ham- 
mers, small lathes, &e. 

Probably no water motor has been invented that will prove as 
economical as steam for large powers working from the town’s 
water pressure for continuous use ; but in the cases cited, it is cer- 
tainly a ready, useful, and safe power. The convenient and useful 
character of these engines, wherever water is supplied under high 
pressures, is shown in the general and growing demand for them; 
and also in the fact that hydraulic engineers and water companies are 
now giving attention to the necessity expressed by this and other 
demands for higher water pressures and larger mains, as furnishing 
the means of obtaining, in an immediate form, a simple quiet, 





cleanly, and powerful agent for the performance of numberless 
mechanical uses which would not otherwise be served by machinery 
at all. For the delay in preparation, the presence of coal, ashes, 
and heat, the risk of danger, or the costs of insurance and super- 
vision, would entirely preclude steam power from serving the objects 
referred to. And, as in our large towns and cities, there are num- 
berless industrial and domestic processes which require to be per- 
formed in situations and at times when manual power would be 
inconvenient and costly, and steam power quite inadmissible, it is 
evident that the use of water pressure will, in the interior life of 
towns, become of great importance as a mechanical agent, in addi- 
tion to its domestic, commercial, and sanitary services. 

Any new invention for utilizing water power at the present time 
is a matter of considerable importance to water companies, if at all 
likely to supersede the costly machinery mostly specified for in 
starting new works, or in putting down duplicate machinery. I 
ay Son og specially to the invention of Mr. H. D. Pearsall, C.E., 
as being almost a new principle, although working similar to a 
hydraulic ram ; but the whole machine is different and should be 
known by some other name. Rams of the ordinary construction 
would not be economical, if they could be used on a large scale, as 
these machines are now being adopted. It is difficult to describe 
the action of the machine without the aid of diagrams; but as 
several are now at work, and have given an efficiency of 80 per 
cent., no doubt many readers will be sufticiently interested to com- 
municate with the inventor, in quest of information relative to the 
large raachines now being constructed. The principal purposes for 
which they are designed are as follows—viz., (1) Where it is desired 
to pump other water than the power water without mixing the two. 
(2) For discharging the “ waste’? water under pressure; as, for 
instance, using water from a main with a pressure of 100 feet, 
20 feet of the pressure may be used in the machine, and the waste 
water still have a pressure of 80 feet. (3) For filling a high-level 
reservoir from a stream at a lower level. (4) In supplying a district 
with water, instead of all the supply being at a pressure sufficient 
for the highest parts of the district, the water used in the lower 
parts may easily and economically force water to the higher parts. 
(5) Supplying hydraulic machinery, cranes, &c., from a stream of 
water with a moderate fall or from service mains. 

These machines will be used largely by water-works taking their 
supply from rivers, where the fall may be employed to force either 
water or compressed air to a distance for use in water-pressure 
engines or air-engines. One of the greatest authorities on water 
power—Professor W. C. Unwin, M. Inst. C.E., lately stated before 
the Institution that the greatest hindrance to the use of water 
power for motive purposes has been that “ it exists in the localities 
where Nature has placed it, and not in places where it can be most 
conveniently used,” and that if the transmission of energy were 
easier, the importance and value of water power would be greatly 
increased. The machinery I have described so readily converts the 
force of falling water into a form which can be conveniently trans- 
mitted to a distance, that there is no doubt many water powers will 
thus be utilized which are now running to waste. The extreme 
ee of the machinery constitutes its principal features, and 
produces economy in cost and power, superseding steam-engines, 
for all purposes where water rights can be acquired. 


Gechnical Hecord. 


WASTE GASES FROM SHALE.-OIL STILLS. 


At a recent Meeting of the Glasgow Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, a ord on the above subject was ro | by 
Messrs. George Beilby, F.1.C., F.C.S., and J. B. M‘Arthur. The 
authors commenced by pointing out the fact that the later stages 
in the redistillation of crude shale oil and petroleum are invariably 
attended with the production of permanent gas: The crude shale 
oil, which contains naphtha, burning oil, intermediate oil, lubri- 
cating oil, solid paraffins, and also basic and acid tars and resinous 
bodies of high boiling point, is treated in the oil refinery in one of two 
ways. It is immediately distilled to dryness in a moderate current 
of steam, or it is first treated with weak sulphuric acid and caustic 
soda, for the removal of a portion of the basic and acid tars, 
before being so distilled. In either case this first distillation is, 
more or less intentionally, a destructive distillation. The original 
oil thus produces an oil of lower specific gravity, which contains a 
smaller quantity of basic and acid tars, and is therefore more 
easily refined. A residue of pitchy coke remains in the still; and 
hydrocarbon gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and water 
vapours pass away from the condenser. Every care is taken to 
regulate the amount of “destruction” permitted ; so that, while the 
basic and acid impurities are decomposed as far as possible, the 
paraffins and olefines of higher boiling point, which are very easily 
decomposed and destroyed, may escape intact. 

A litre of the crude oil, weighing 882 grammes, was distilled to 
dryness in a glass flask (a current of low-pressure steam being 
passed through the oil during distillation), with the following 
results :-— 








Residue inthe flask. . ... . - 10°58 grammes, 
Oil distilled inthe condenser. . . . 860-00 * 
ee Si bolo! os ee Goer OT «ice: “el » 
Unacoounted for . . . - »- « «© « © 8°49 » 





882-00 grammer. 
The volume of the gas was 6°85 litres, equivalent to 1‘1 cubic fee 
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per gallon of oil; and its illuminating value was 35 standard candles, 
ona calculated consumption of 5 cubic feet per hour. These results 
agree fairly well with those obtained by observations on the gases 
from the crude stills in operation at the Oakbank works. A still 
charged with 2425 gallons of crude oil gave 2800 cubic feet of gas, 
or 1°15 cubic feet per gallon of oil, having an illuminating power of 
34 candles, calculated to a consumption of 5 cubic feet per hour. 
A still charged with 2400 gallons of the oil obtained by this dis- 
tillation gave about 4000 cubic feet of gas, or 1°66 cubic feet per 
gallon, having an illuminating power of 29 candles. It was observed 
that the gases commenced to come off freely when the distillate 
reached a specific gravity of 890. From this stage until the yellow 
resinous end of the distillate began to make its appearance the 
illuminating power was from 40 to 45 candles. But during the run- 
ning ofthe resinous distillate, while the still was coking, the illu- 
minating power fell to 24 candles. After standing in the holder for 
86 hours, some of the 84-candle gas was scrubbed with heavy oil, 
so that 1:2 gallons of naphtha per 1000 cubic feet of gas were ex- 
tracted, and the illuminating power was reduced to 22 candles. 

In concluding, the authors point out that, although the recently 
introduced system of long feeding diminishes the decomposition of 
the oil, and correspondingly reduces the production of gas, regulated 
decomposition is one of the chief objects of the first distillation, and 
therefore a certain quantity of gas must always be produced. So 
that, after all reasonable deductions, there will remain a large 
volume of excellent gas, well adapted for the lighting of works, 
villages, and railway carriages. 

In reply to questions put in the course of the discussion on the 
paper, Mr. Beilby said that the production of still gas in a works 
the size of Oakbank would be about 20,000 cubic feet per day, and 
works four or five times the size would produce a proportionately 
larger quantity, He had not tried the effect of compression on the 
gas; but he considered that the scrubbing with heavy oil was a 
much more severe test as to permanency. He had not tested the 
gas from stills worked without steam, but presumed that under such 
circumstances the production would be larger, ‘because steam was 
used to prevent decomposition. 





WATER GAS v. NATURAL AND OTHER GASES. 

Mr. J. Emerson M‘Millin contributed to a recent number of the 
American Manufacturer a paper upon this subject; and he has 
favoured us with the following corrected copy of it :— 

In the Iron Age for Oct. 21, 1886, is published an editorial notice 
of the Manufacturers’ Report of the Scranton Board of Trade. 
The report is characterized as ‘‘a valuable collection of facts 
and figures.”” It says, further : ‘‘ That portion relating to water gas, 
however, is entitled to the greater share of attention; and its 
study, when once begun, need not be urged upon the reader. Step 
by step he is led along from a brief description of the method of 
manufacture to an exposition of its merits, its calorific value, its 
position and promise as compared with natural and ordinary pro- 
ducer gases, its cost, &c. 

The report shows at least that there is one Committee of one 
Board of Trade in America that is wide awake. Much labour, 
time, and thought were evidently expended in the preparation of 
the report. On page 16 of the report is this paragraph: ‘‘ Gas will 
certainly supersede solid fuels in the production and development 
of steam, and will doubtless, in time, do away with the dangerous 
steam-boiler itself—making a short cut directly from the producer 
to the gas-engine. The steam-engine is nearly as wasteful as the 
modern steam-boiler ; and gas will practically eliminate this waste, 
or will reduce it from ten to one, all things considered. It is, then, 
definitely established that to burn our solid fuels as we do is not 
less than prodigal squandering of our inheritance.” This may be 
stating the matter a little strong; but, in the main, I believe the 
claims are based upon facts established by scientific investigation. 
Lest what I have to say may be misconstrued into an effort to 
belittle water gas, I will now remark that I believe it to be more 
economical for domestic use, in the anthracite region, than gas 
manufactured in any other way would be. But there seems to be 
a tendency in the report to elevate water gas by belittling natural 
and other gases ; in other words, the report does not seem to have 
been written with a view of giving ‘‘ facts and figures”’ respecting 
the use of gaseous fuel in general, but rather to commend one par- 
ticular kind of gaseous firing at the expense of all others. 

Excepting only natural.gas, perhaps, no other subject pertaining 
to our social economy has been more written upon, and talked 
about, during the last five years than has water gas. The most 
astounding statements have been published respecting the slight 
cost of manufacture, and of the great heating power of this gas; in 
a majority of cases the statements being based upon anything but 
fact, and that, too, when the naked truth, if stated honestly, and 
without exaggeration, would be sufficient to make converts. 

On page 15 of the report comparisons are made upon the per- 
centage of heat utilization when coal is consumed direct with the 
heat utilization when the coal is converted into gas. The com- 
parisons are as 3°5 to 90—both exaggerated or exceptional cases, 
especially the former. It is not by any means seldom that 50 to 
60 per cent. of the heat value of solid fuel is utilized in the evapo- 
ration of water ; and, on the other hand, it would be a very perfect 
furnace that would prevent less than from 12 to 15 per cent. of the 
heat value of gaseous fuel escaping through the resultant product 
and by radiation. Upon the same page the report gives utterance 


to that groundless assertion that natural gas cannot be carried 
successfully more than 30 miles. 





On page 20, after giving an analysis of water gas in which the 
ercentage of carbon monoxide seems small, with a correspondingly 
arger percentage of hydrogen, the report adds: ‘‘ Were the heavy 
hydrocarbons and marsh gas present in any considerable quantity, 
the gas would have illuminating power, and be less effective in 
heating properties; or it would have kindred qualities to those of 
the so highly lauded product of Nature—natural gas. . . For all 
industrial purposes, water gas excels the natural by many degrees. 
Anthracite coal and anthracite waste will produce a non-luminous 
gas of this kind of greater heating power, and at less cost than any 
other coals, oils, or material, because of the greater presence of 
carbon.” Here stress is laid upon the large percentage of carbon; 
while on page 25 the increase of carbon monoxide and the decrease 
of hydrogen are deplored—it being asserted that hydrogen is the 
more powerful combustible of the two. 

The several analyses given on pages 24 and 25 show that-the 
hydrogen is about equal to the carbon monoxide, plus the quantity 
that would be added if the carbon dioxide was broken up into 
carbon monoxide. These analyses take no notice of moisture, or 
of nitrogen or other deleterious matter, and therefore are not such 
as would be obtained in daily practice. 

To determine whether the assertion made in the quotation 
from page 20 be true, it will be necessary to give the analyses of 
the two gases, and then, from these, to calculate the heat value, 
temperature of combustion, &c. Having made a number of these 
calculations for the sixth volume of the Ohio Geological Survey, 
I will draw from that manuscript, rather than take the average 
sample of natural gas as given by Mr. Ford and quoted in this 











pemp hlet :— Findlay Natural Gas. Water Gas. 
By Vol. Weight. By Vol. Weight. 
Hydrogen . 2°18 0-268 45°00 5°431 
Marsh gas. 92°60 90°383 2-00 1°931 
Carbonic oxide . 0°50 0°857 45°00 76-041 
Olefiant gas . 0°31 0°531 _ _ 
Carbonic acid 0°26 0°700 4°00 10°622 
Nitrogen . 3°61 6°178 2-00 3°380 
: » « + ss. Oae 0°666 oe 1°50 0-965 
Suiphuretted hydrogen. 0°20 0O°417 -» H201'50 =: 11°630 
100°00 100-000 100°00 100-000 


The specific gravity of the two gases is almost identically the 
same—viz., ‘57 (air = 1). 

These calculations were made in such manner as was believed 
to have the most practical value; and therefore an excess of 
20 per cent. of air beyond that absolutely necessary for combina- 
tion is added in all cases. The total air is supposed to be entering 
the furnace at a temperature of 60° Fahr.; and this quantity of 
heat is added in each instance to the total heat of combustion. 

It has been demonstrated that marsh gas does not generate the 
total quantity of heat that would be produced by the combustion of 
the elements comprising the compound; yet I make my calculation ° 
on the basis of the value of its component parts, under the belief 
that it is the only fair way to make comparisons with other gases. 
In other words, it is not fair to introduce a correction for loss by 
dissociation in one gas—because we may happen to know about 
what it equals—and omit corrections for similar loss in other gases, 
the exact quantity of which may not have been determined. 

For this reason I figure the value of all the hydrocarbon gases on 
the basis of the value of the elements. 

The weight of 1000 feet of each of the gases under consideration 
will be 45°6 lbs. The following are the calorific values of Findlay 
natural gas and water gas :— 


Findlay Natural Gas. 





Hydroger 00268 x 62,032 = 166 units. 

Marsh gas . ‘90383 x 25,882 = 23,485 __,, 

Carbonic oxide. 00857 x 4,325 = a si 

Olefiant gas. ... . ‘00581 x 21,290= 118 ,, 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 00417 x 8,056 = 34 Cig 
Total heat units . . 24,195 


24,195 x 45°6 Ibs.=1,103,292 heat units per 1000 feet of Findlay gas. 


Water Gas. 
05431 x 62,032 = 3,369 units. 
° ‘01931 x 25,883= 411 ,, 
Carbonic oxide. ‘76041 x 4,325= 3,289 ,, 
Total heat units. . . « »« « « 7,069 
7069 x 45°6 Ibs. = 322,346 heat units per 1000 feet of water gas. 


These calculations show that the Findlay natural gas gives nearly 
four times the quantity of heat that a like quantity of water gas 
will give. p 

Having shown the fallacy of the claim to a greater quantity of 
heat for water gas, we will now see how much greater temperature 
it will give. It might be borne in mind, however, that the users 
of natural gas have not complained on account of failure to obtain 
a sufficiently high temperature. In the following calculations I 
ignore loss of heat by radiation, &c., as it will be practically the 
same in both cases. The excess of air will be the same as in the 
previous calculations. We assume that the specific heat of the 
various gases is alike at all temperatures. The result of the com- 
bustion of 1000 cubic feet of natural gas will be— 


Hydrogen 
Marsh gas 








Steam 94°25 lbs. x *4750 (specific heat)= 44°768750 
Carbonic acid . 119°59 ,, x ‘2164 * = 25°879276 
Sulphuric acid. *36 ,, x *2500 é = 090000 
Nitrogen 664°96 ,,. x *2440 a = 162°250240 
879-16 lbs. x *2650 = 233 specific heat. 














Pig, 
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_ OSSD . . 
Perhaps we could shorten the calculation by using a simple 


formula— 
Where T = temperature obtained. 

wu = units of heat from combustion. 

h = heat units carried in by air at 60°. 
W = weight of resultant gases. 

S = specific heat of resultant gases. 

w+h _ 1,108,292 + 11,860 _ ° 

WS ~ 67916 x 2650 ~ 270° Fabr. 

To evaporate water at a temperature of 212°, beginning with a 
temperature of 60°, will require (212 — 60 + 996 =) 1118 units of 
heat. This sum, divided into 1,115,152 units, gives 997°5 as the 
weight in pounds of water that can be evaporated as above by 1000 
feet of natural gas. 

With the imperfect furnaces in use, the gases will often enter the 
stacks at a temperature of 500°. Deducting for this loss, we should 
have left 998,652 units; and this sum divided by 1118 gives us 
893'25 as the weight in pounds of water that could be evaporated 
under the above conditions. 

Let us now subject water gas to the same treatment. From the 
combustion of 1000 feet, we get— 


” 
” 
” 
” 


Then T = 


ae. « 4s +s ee ee el Ul ee 
OSS eee en a eee ek 
Nitrogen. 6a ee a Ge 170°957592 ,, 





257°815560 Ibs. - 


or 257°8 lbs. of resultant gases that have a specific heat of *260. 
Then, using the same formula as before, we get— 


t=. = —_ ——_— = 5 Fahr. 


or barely 64° higher temperature than was obtained from natural 
gas, or less than 1°4 per cent. increase. The water gas will evapo- 
rate, under the conditions named for natural gas, (322,346 + 3174) 
~~ (152 + 866) = 880°6 lbs., as against 997°5 lbs. evaporated by 
natural gas. 

Supposing the resultant gas escapes to the stack at a temperature 
of 500°, then the evaporative power will equal (825,520— 82,500) + 
(152 + 966) = 262 lbs., as against 893°25 lbs. by natural gas. It is 
useless to carry this comparison further. 

Now let us see how it stands with coal gas of about the average 
=~ sold to gas consumers for illumination. The composition 
will be— 








By Volume, By Weight. 

Beem. 2c ec st ois so GD oe 8°21 
Marsh gas. . . ». - + + + 40°00 os 57°20 
Carbonic oxide . . . .. > 6°00 oe 15°02 
CEE cs 6 @ 6 8! % 4°00 ee 10°01 
A ae ee 1°50 ee 2°41 
Carbonicacid. . .. =... - 0°50 Se 1:97 
a a oe a 1°50 ee 3°75 
PS & hs Are we & 6's 0°50 ee 1°43 

100-00 ee 100-00 


In the combustion of this gas we shall obtain heat units as 
follows :— 





Hydrogen . ... . . °0821 x 62,032 = 65,099 units. 
Marshgas . . . . « « °5720 x 25,863 = 15,089 __,, 
Carbonic oxide. . .. . °1502 x 4,325= 649 ,, 
Olefiant gas . *1001 x 21,290= 2,131 ,, 
Total heat units . . . . 22,968 


The specific gravity of this gas is about ‘40, and 1000 cubic feet 
weighs 82 lbs.; and this weight, multiplied by 22, 968 units, gives us 
a total heat of 734,976 units per 1000 cubic feet of gas. 

In burning this gas with an excess of 20 per cent. of air, the con- 
ditions being the same as under previous calculations, we obtain— 


+ + + « » + + - > , ee 
Carbonicacid. ... . . . 68°5856 ,, 
pS eee ee ee 427°2224 ,, 


Total weight 565°5264 Ibs. 


or 565°5 lbs. of resultant gases. The heat carried in by the air will 

equal 7920 units, Then, using our formula to obtain temperature, 

we get— 

u+h _ 734,966 x 7920 ,..,, 
T= "ws — 5055+ 208 — “°° 

or less than that obtained from either of the other gases. 


742,896 aa, 
152 + 966 = 664°6 lbs. of water evaporated. 
742,896 — 81,092 __ . 
“152 + 966 591 Ibs. of water evaporated, 


with gases escaping at 500°, and all the other conditions named, as 
against 262 Ibs. by water gas. 

That Siemens producer gas can be made for less than one-fourth 
the cost of water gas, I think should not be questioned. Is it worth 
one-fourth as much? Let us see. 


Composition of Producer Gas. 
B 


y Volume, By Weight. 
ee ee aes 6°00 oe 0-458 
| re 3°00 oe 1°831 
Carbonic oxide. . .. . ~. 28°50 a 25-095 
Aqueous vapour. . +. + + 1:00 os 0°686 
er 5 4s 2 Ss 1°50 os 2-517 
Sees ss so GS oe os 69°413 





100°00 ee 100-000 





The weight of this gas is about 77°5 lbs. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
calorific value = 1850 units. Then 1850 x 77°5 = 148,375 units per 
1000 cubic feet. It requires for combustion, 95 lbs. of air, which 
at 60° will add 1857 units of heat. 

The resultant gases are— 


es 6 we © ew 6-921 Ibs, 
Carbonicacid . . . . . 86°456 ,, 
Wiewenem. « « oo tw lw OO 


Total weight, 170 lbs. ; specific heat, °2474. 
To ascertain the possible temperature under conditions as above, 
we have— 
_% +h — 143,875 + 1357 
Ws 170 x ‘2474 
144,732 
152 + 966 


« 2 
144,782 — 16.029 _ 115-1 Ibs. of water evaporated 


= 8441° Fahr. 
= 129°5 lbs. of water evaporated 


152 + 966 
with gas escaping at 500° Fahr., or almost one-half the work done 
by water gas. 

The claim that water gas can be made in the favourable locality 
of Scranton for 2 cents per 1000 cubic feet is as fallacious as the 
claims made for the superiority of the gas. In the first place, none 
of the water gas makers use fine coal dust in their apparatus; on 
the contrary, they seem to prefer coal not smaller than egg size. 
Again, I have never heard of any patentee who would guarantee his 
apparatus to make more than 50,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of 
coal used, or only half what the Committee claim. Again, I have 
never heard of patentees guaranteeing their apparatus to make 
illuminating gas for less than 35 cents per 1000 cubic feet; while 
the enricher did not cost more than 18 cents per 1000 feet, or about 
one-half the total cost. 

Excepting where anthracite is very cheap, it would be quite as 
economical to — carburetted water gas, which, in addition 
to being a good heating gas, would also do for illumination; as 
carburetting the gas will make it cost only double the uncarburetted, 
and it doubles its heating power. This may be proved both by 
calculation and from practical experiment. Adding the oxygen 
and hydrogen of water or steam to the carbon of the coal does not 
add one unit of heat; but, on the contrary, the loss in heat units 
theoretically—to say nothing of the great loss by radiation, and 
otherwise, during manipulation—must be the quantity of heat that 
is required to heat water (say) from 60°, evaporate it, and heat the 
gases to the degree at which they leave the generators. When the 
gas is finally consumed, it will only give back the heat lost by the 
decomposition of water—the dissociation of oxygen and hydrogen. 











Anouo-Spanish Gas Company, Liuirep.—In our advertisement 
pages to-day will be found the prospectus of this Company, which 
as been formed, with a capital of £200,000, for the purpose of 
acquiring and working concessions and contracts for the lighting, 
by gas or any other illuminant, of places in Spain or her colonies. 
The scope of the undertaking is a wide one, extending as it does 
beyond the seas. But seeing that there are in the kingdom itself 
something like 200 towns of sufficient importance to afford the Com- 
pany a profitable field of operations, it may be expected that the 
work of lighting these places will, at any rate for the present, fully 
occupy the attention of the executive. But, apart from lighting, 
gas is required for cooking and the supply of motive power. The 
climate of the Peninsula specially favours the introduction of gas- 
stoves of the smaller type; while gas-engines are already in use 
where their special fuel is available, and doubtless their introduc- 
tion in considerable numbers would follow the provision of a supply 
of gas where it does not now exist. Concessions for the public 
lighting of two towns—Jativa and Orihuela, the former having 
15,000, and the latter 20,000 inhabitants—are awaiting the Com- 
pany’s acceptance; and negotiations are pending for others of which 
the Company will have the first refusal. The concessions and 
contracts already secured are on favourable terms. The maximum 
price to be charged for gas is high enough to stand a material 
advance in coal and freights, &c,, before in any way affecting the sta- 
bility of the undertaking, and good gas coal can now be purchased 
in Spanish ports at considerably less than £1 per ton. Contracts for 
the erection of works for the supply of the two places above named 
have been entered into; and it is expected that the works will be 
in operation by Oct. 1 and Dec. 1 next, so that revenue may be 
looked for as from these dates. The amount of capital now to be 
issued is £60,000; and it is believed that a large portion of it will 
have been profitably laid out and be earning dividend by the com- 
mencement of next year. The fact that capital is difficult to obtain 
in Spain for any industrial manufactory is the only reason for 
applying to the English public for it. In the list of Directors of 
the Company will fe found the names of gentlemen well known 
in the gas world. The Company’s Consulting Engineer (Mr. 
A. F. Phillips, M. Inst. C.E.) is Engineer and Manager of the St. 
Albans Gas and Water Company. He has had a large continental 
experience, more especially in Italy, being connected with a large 
number of gas undertakings which are being carried on in a 
manner similar to that in which the Spanish Company intend to 
work in Spain, and of about the same size and capacity. Messrs. 
Gibbons Bros., of Dudley, who are to put up the works, have suc- 
cessfully erected similar works in Spain. The secretarial duties 
have been entrusted to Mr. J. Milton Smith; and Mr. Alfred Lass, 
F.C.A., will audit the accounts. 
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InLumINANT APPLIANCES For (WELsBACH) Gas-BurneRs.—Imray, O.; com- 
municated from C. Auer von Welsbach, of Vienna. No. 3592; 
March 13, 1886. [6d.]} 

In this specification (which is unaccompanied by any illustrations) the 
patentee. describes the use of various substances, other than those named 
in his previous patent—No. 15,286 of 1885—for forming the ‘** hood ”’ or 
“‘mantle ” of the Welsbach gas-burners, the construction and working of 
which are now getting familiar to our readers. 

The main feature of the invention, it may be remembered, is the for- 
mation of a cap or hood made by impregnating fabric with solutions of 
salts of certain rare metals, and then by the heat of the flame con- 
suming the fabric so that the skeleton remains, consisting of the oxides 
of the metals, and which, heated to incandescence, gives out a brilliant 
light. Other substances than those mentioned in the previous patent 
can be employed in producing the illuminant appliances; and among 
them, the patentee instances the following :— 

For making an illuminant cap or hood to produce, when heated, a 
white light, he mentions : (1) Pure thorinum oxide, which makes a hood 
which is rigid when incandescent. (2) A mixture of thorinum oxide 
about 3 parts with 2 parts of magnesia makes a hood which is flexible 
when incandescent. (3) A mixture of thorinum oxide, zirconium oxide, 
and yttrium oxide in nearly equal proportions gives a slightly yellow tint 
to the white light. (4) A mixture of thorinum oxide, zirconium oxide, 
and lanthanum oxide in nearly equal proportions, the lanthanum a little 
in excess, gives a very brilliant light, and the hood is flexible when incan- 
descent. (5) A mixture of thorinum oxide and lanthanum oxide in equal 
parts, with about half a part of magnesia, makes a hood which is flexible 
when incandescent. (6) A mixture of thorinum oxide about 3 parts with 
one of magnesia and one of alumina gives a hood which is very flexible 
when incandescent. In the mixtures which include lanthanum oxide, for 
a portion of that substance yttrium oxide may be substituted. When a 
yellow light is desired the mixture may be: (7) Thorinum oxide and lan- 
thanum oxide in equal proportions. For an orange light it may be: 
(8) Thorinum oxide and neodymium oxide in equal proportions. [Neody- 
mium is one of two metals constituting what is generally supposed to be 
a simple metal didymium.] For a greenish light it may be: (9) Thorinum 
oxide and erbium oxide in equal proportions. 

In the mixtures Nos. 7, 8, and 9, zirconium oxide may be substituted 
for a portion of the thorinum oxide. Though magnesia and alumina 
can be employed, as in Nos. 5 and 6, it is better to avoid the use of much 
of these substances, as hoods containing them are not so durable as those 
from which they are absent. 

For impregnating the fabric, solutions of the salts of the metals are 
employed as described in the previous patent; bnt it is not necessary 
that all the substances should be in solution. Some of the salts in pul- 
verulent, amorphous, or finely crystalline condition may be mixed with a 
solution of salts of the other metals, so as to produce a thickish liquid in 
which the undissolved salt is suspended. With this liquid, the fabric can 
be repeatedly soaked ; the surplus liquid being pressed out between the 
successive impregnations, until there is uniform distribution of the sub- 
stances over the fabric. 

In preparing the solutions a number of different salts may be employed. 
Nitrates are generally soluble. So also, but in less degree, are the sul- 
phates, chlorides, iodides, bromides; also some organic salts, such as 
acetates or formiates. Generally the fluorides, carbonates, hydroxides, 
and many of the organic salts are insoluble or soluble with difficulty. 
The products which are insoluble, however, or only partially soluble, may 
be employed as described, mixed with solutions of soluble salts. 

When the fabric has been thoroughly impregnated, dried, and formed 
into the desired hood-shape, it is not necessary to treat it with ammonia 
as described in the former patent. It may at once be subjected to the 
action of heat ; care being taken to apply the heat first to its upper part, 
and then gradually downwards. This may be done by lowering the 
burner flame within the hood, or by raising the hood. 


ATTACHMENTS FoR REGENERATIVE Gas-Lamps.—Macfie, D.,of King Edward 
Street, London. No. 3649; March 15, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention—of attachments for regenerative gas-lamps and a 
special bye-pass arrangement—has for its object to better adapt regene- 
rative lamps to upright pendants and other like supports, and for use 
as pillar lamps. The invention at the same time provides for the inser- 
tion of volumetric regulators accessible for cleaning, removal, or adjust- 
ment without disturbance of the permanent attachment. 











Fig. 1 shows one form of the attachment. The frame is composed of 
two or more arms A, connected above to the lamp by the ring or collar 
B. The ring serves as a junction-piece between the funnel C, and the 
part D of the lamp. ‘The upper ends of the arms screw into the ring at 
E; and to the lower ends a gas tap F is attached. The arms may be 





separable into sections and connected by couplings G. One o 
constitutes the pipe through which gas y pi ; the ring 3 eg : 
passage way leading from the arm to the gas-burner. At any desired 
point in the supply arm, a volumetric governor may be placed, for regu- 
lating the quantity of gas to the lamp. The tap is a combined supply 
and bye-pass tap ; its plug being so constructed that the passage for the 
supply of gas to the lamp when full on, and the bye-pass passage for the 
supply of gas to the igniting jet, are both formed within it. 











—_— B 








Figs. 2 and 3 represent arrangements whereby regenerative lamps may 
be supported from horizontal attachments in accordance with this in- 
vention ; A being the supporting arms, B the collar or ring connected to 
the lamp, F the combined supply and bye-pass tap, and I the volumetric 
governor. 





Gas-Heatep Greennovse-Stoves.—Stapler, J., of Armley, near Leeds. 
No. 3896; March 19, 1886. [8d.] 

The illustration shows a side and front elevation of this stove—of 
rectangular box-like form, with a partition dividing it vertically into two 
distinct parts. The enclosed part A has an opening at top, provided 
with a flange to connect it to the heating-pipe. The bottom part is also 
open for convenience, as it becomes closed in the act of setting. Part of 
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the atmospheric burner B is arranged in the outer part of the stove; and 
the part immediately above the burner is made at such an angle as to 
throw the heat in the direction of the heating-pipe. In the central 
partition is an opening, covered by a sliding door, to regulate the 
amount of air admitted to the stove; a small opening in the partition 
giving access for the purpose of lighting the burner. The front of the 
stove is closed by a hinged door D, in the usual manner. 


Gas Heatina-Stove.—Foulis, W., of Glasgow. No. 6331; May 15, 
1886. [8d.} 

This gas-heating apparatus— which was described and illustrated in 
the Journat for Dec. 28 last (p. 1149)—consists, it will be remembered, 
of a combustion chamber (preferably lined with refractory material) in 
which a series of Bunsen burners are situated. These extend part of the 
way only up into the chamber; their position being such that the com- 
bustion of the burning air and gas when ignited is nearly completed in 
the combustion chamber. The chamber thus becomes highly heated ; 
ensuring the combustion taking place at a high temperature before 
coming in contact with any material to be heated. From the upper part 
of the chamber, the products of combustion, together with any portion 
of flame that may escape therefrom, pass through spaces formed in a 
mass of refractory material. This causes the mass of refractory material 
to become highly heated ; and imperfect combustion is prevented. Above 
the mass of refractory material is a space in which tubes are placed com- 
municating with an air space at the back. The heated products of 
combustion are led on the outside of the tubes; and when they become 
heated, the air (passing from the lower part of the apparatus) escapes in 
part into the apartment in which the apparatus is plaeed, and in part 1s 
led into the combustion chamber. The apparatus thus acts wholly or 
partly on the regenerative principle. 


Trivets AND ReFtectors ror Gas Fires anp Sroves.—Fletcher, T., 
and Clare, A., of Warrington. No. 15,540; Nov. 29, 1886. [6d.] 

A gas-fire arranged with one of the “ plates or trivets having reflecting 

surfaces, and being provided with means or devices, or being so con- 
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structed and arranged, that they may be placed on, attached to, or 
removed from existing gas fires and stoves,’ in accordance with this 
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’ invention, is shown in the illustration. The w 
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surface of the trivet 
forms a reflector ; while one edge of it (at the back) is turned down, 
with projections formed on it,so as to engage with the front edge of the 
fire below the burner, and thus be kept in position. 


Reriectors ror Gas-Fires.—Fletcher, T., and Clare, A., of Warrington. 
No. 16,480; Dec. 15, 1886. [4d.: 

According to the patentees’ proposals, the reflectors employed in con- 
junction with asbestos or incandescent gas-fires may be constructed of a 
combination of a surface of metallic gold, with a back plate or body of 
any suitable metal, such as copper, brass, &c. The gold may be mecha- 
nically welded on the baser metal, or deposited thereon by electrolysis, 
or by the process of mercury gilding. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2531.—Hi, A., ‘‘ Certain improvements in gas cooking-stoves.” 
Feb. 18. 

2578.—F rost, H., ‘‘ Improvements in fluid meters or motors.” Feb. 19. 

2579.—F rost, H., ‘‘ Improvements in fluid meters or motors.”’ Feb. 19. 

2598.—Hewi1t, T. P., ‘‘Improvements in electric gas-lighters.’’ 
Feb. 19. 

2633.—Lisuman, T., ‘‘ Improvements in and in apparatus for treating 
the waste products from the manufacture of gas, coke, and the like.” 
Feb. 19. 

2654.—Crossiey, C. W., “‘ Improvements in the construction, arrange- 
ment, and combination of rotary apparatus for the propulsion, suction, 
and movement of air for ventilating, blowing, and other purposes ; appli- 
cable also for the movement of fluids and gases.” Feb. 21. 

2680.—Croun, A. A., ‘‘ Improvements in the treatment of ammoniacal 
liquor to obtain salts therefrom, and means or apparatus employed 
therein.”” Feb. 21. 

2708.—Manrsu, T. G., ‘‘ Improvements in gas lighting.” Feb. 22. 

2716.—Hanzt, S., “‘ Improved method of connecting all kinds of metal 
pipes or tubing for water or gas.”” Feb. 22. 

2749.—Boutt, A. J., ‘Improvements in the manufacture of steam 
and oil gas for fuel and for illuminating purposes.’”’ A communication 
from H. W. Brooks. Feb. 22. 

2752.—Se1set, H. J., jun., “‘ Improvements in apparatus for enriching 
gas.” Feb. 22. 

2833.—Fricker, H., ‘* Improvements in lamps for lighting and heat- 
ing purposes, and in detail appliances to be used in connection there- 
with.” A communication from R. M. Wanzer. Feb. 23. 

2849.—Hit, A., ‘‘ An improvement in gas-stoves.’’ Feb. 24. 

2897.—Wane, J. A., and Cuerry, J., “An improved rotary engine 
_— for use as a motor or for forcing fluids, or as a liquid-meter.” 

eb. 24. 








Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


THE REVERSIBLE PHOTOMETER-DISC HOLDER. 

Str,—I do not think photometers without some disc-reversing appliance 
are as common as Mr. M‘Minn, judging from his letter in the Journan 
last week, supposes. In the Evans photometer the frame which holds 
the disc with the two mirrors attached slides into a pair of grooves above 
and below. This frame is readily withdrawn, turned round, and re- 
placed. Similarly, the frame and mirrors in the travelling disc-holder 
of the Letheby photometer are so connected and fitted that they may 
easily be drawn out, reversed, and replaced. But the object which is 
thus fulfilled can be accomplished still more easily by so fixing the frame 
and the mirrors on centres that they can be rotated through half a circle, 
and are then stopped each way when the disc is in a vertical position. 
And probably many operators who have not taken the trouble to reverse 
the disc as commonly mounted, would do so with a rotating disc-holder. 
Since mirrors may be dissimilar as well as the two sides of a disc, the 
mirrors should be made to revolve as well as the disc. 


Ozford, Feb. 23, 1887. A. Vernon Harcourt. 


S1r,—Referring to the correspondence in the Journat on the subject of 
the “ Reversible Photometer-Disc Holder,” perhaps I may be permitted 
to state that in all the photometers made by my firm during the past 40 
years or more the disc-box has been constructed in such a manner as to 
permit of the reversal of the disc at pleasure. Mr. M‘Minn is seriously 
in error in the last paragraph of his letter in the Journax last week, 
pe he states that numerous photometers at present in use are 
without such an appliance. . 

Millbank Street, 8.W., Feb. 23, 1887. Vossn Wanewte. 


THE PATENT COAL-LIMING PROCESS. 

Str,—In the presidential address read by myself before the Southern 
District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, I alluded to the 
Cooper coal-liming process ; and although I raised some points of objec- 
tion, on which I was quite open to correction, my comments generally— 
as must have been apparent to an unprejudiced mind—were made with 
the view of stimulating inquiry into a system of working which appears 
to possess many advantages. My remarks, however, seem to have excited 
the displeasure of Mr. R. P. Spice to a degree which is in no way justi- 
fied by the one mistake I now unhesitatingly acknowledge. 

The letter addressed to you on Feb. 19 by Mr. Spice was penned with 
such an evident desire to be offensive that I should not have replied to 
it, but for the portion which charges me—not with error, but with pub- 
lishing untruthful remarks respecting the commercial value of the process. 
On looking into this, I find that I did unwittingly fall into error. For so 
doing I express my unqualified regret; and if you will allow me the 
space, I cannot better explain the matter than by quoting the sources 
from which my figures were taken. 

The Journan or Gas Licutinc dated May 22, 1883, contained an 
account of the meeting of the North of England Association of Gas 
Managers, at which a paper on ‘‘ Coal Liming ” was read by Mr. W. J. 

/ooper ; and, in the discussion that followed, he is reported thus : “ Ican 
give you my present calculation of the saving. I say there is a gain of 
about 3s. per ton of coal carbonized if the process is properly worked.” 











The Journat dated Jan. 22, 1884, published a statement made by Mr. 
Spice, showing the advantages resulting from carbonizing 10,000 tons of 
coal, less the additional cost of wear and tear, and the lime used in the 
retorts ; the balance in favour of the account — £788, which works 
out at 18-91d. per ton of coal. A pamphlet published by Mr. Spice, 
dated Feb. 6, 1886, contained the following paragraph :—“ The time is 
not distant when gas companies and corporations will not continue to be 
so egregiously misled as they have been, into throwing to the winds a 
shilling a ton on all the coal they carbonize, when all those millions of 
shillings may be saved to the gas consumer, &c.”’ Lastly, a paper read 
by Mr. Spice on July 9, 1886, contained the statement, in dealing with 
which, the mistake that I made occurred. Referring to the present 
system of gas purification, Mr. Spice said: ‘‘ The nuisance thus caused 
is no longer excusable, because the offence is avoidable; and to continue 
it is absolutely wasteful to the extent of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold, even at the present low values of residual products, and after the 
payment of royalty for the use of the patent process.” In my notes I put 
this down as 1d. per 1000 cubic feet = 10d. per ton of coal; and in pre- 
paring my address, I inadvertently used the wrong figure. 

Having explained how the error originated, I decline to follow Mr. 
Spice into the field of personalities on which he thought fit to enter; and 
in conclusion have only to remark that Mr. Spice’s letter forcibly re- 
minded me of the old legal story : No case; abuse the plaintiff. 

If you will kindly insert this in your next issue, the explanation will 
be sufficiently public for my purpose, and will not require to be supple- 
mented by a es and private circulation—a course adopted by Mr. 
Spice with his own letter. 

Romford Gas-Works, Feb. 26, 1886. W. D.:Cuma. 





THE “COMMISSION” SYSTEM. 

Srr,—The idea of an association of manufacturers who do not give 
‘“‘tips”’ or commission is absurd. It is simply impossible to detect or 
prove the payment of commissions, the giving of dinners, &c.; and all, 
including the worst, will join for the sake of the apparent respectability. 
In fact, it would probably prove that the association consisted rather of 
those who did, than those who did not pay commissions. It has been 
already said in the Journau that ‘‘ you cannot make people honest by 
Act of Parliament.” 

The only remedy is a double one—to make the giving or taking of 
bribes in any form, whether in money or in kind, a penal offence on both 
sides; and, what is still more important, to make the gas manager or 
engineer an interested party, by giving him a fixed small salary anda 
percentage on the net profits of the undertaking. It is not to be expected 
that the man who is really the whole soul of the affair will greatly 
interest himself in an increase which means extra work for him without 
additional remuneration. Any man who has the sole control of an 
undertaking has a perfect right to payment by results ; and he is asmuch 
entitled to a share in the profits of the concern he successfully manages 
as are the proprietors. Until the acting manager is to all intents and 
purposes a partner, the present system, which has lately been so un- 
pleasantly exposed, will most certainly exist, in spite of any so-called 
manufacturers’ combinations. If the gas manager’s salary largely de- 
pended on the net profits of the undertaking, it would be greatly to the 


— —— Oxe wuo 1s Bentnp THE ScENEs. 


Srr,—I have read the letter of your correspondent ‘ Ferox’’—by the 
way, howcame your compositor to spell it ‘‘ Verax”” ?—and must confess 
that I cannot see things through his telescope. Perhaps each of us puts 
a different end to his eye. My proposal may be, and was meant for, a 
climax; and I think a climax, or some other axe, is sorely wanted 
wherewith to strike the death-blow to the upas tree called ‘‘ the Com- 
mission system,”’ and if the tipping firms only rush into the society advo- 
cated, I for one shall be only too glad to welcome them when they come 
forward, and, abjuring their former evil ways, promise to ‘sin no more.” 
Do the Blue Ribbon and Salvation armies say to the drunkards and sin- 
ners, “‘ Go away; this is not for you”? Certainly not; nor should we. 
Our object is to band the good and reform the wicked, not to consign 
them to everlasting fire—even in the retort-house. 

I am amazed at a man who, belonging to a high moral profession, 
thinks that a greater slight could be put upon his profession than any- 
thing that cropped up at the recent trial. Cropped up? Greater slight? 
Oh, ye fathers of The Gas Institute, listen to the man, who, when his 
house falls about his ears, calmly inquires, ‘‘What is that bustling 
about”? Nero fiddling when Rome was burning must, after that, “ take 
a back seat.” 

Your cool-as-a-cucumber correspondent then asks, ‘‘ Does this whole- 
sale denunciation include . . a recherché dinner? A great deal of 
game, spirits, &c., pass at Christmas time, all with the same object.’’ To 
this I reply emphatically, “‘ Yes.” I think I said in my first letter, 
‘“‘ bribes, commissions, or presents under any pretence whatever ;” but 
if I did not make it plain, that is what I meant. I italicize several 
words in the quoted question ; and to these I will now refer. How comes 
your correspondent to think it wholesale? and how does he know that a 
great deal of game, &c., passes? But I thank him for the admission. 
Then I will deal with the ‘same object;” for which please read the 
‘‘same objectionable consequences.” And as to recherché dinners, I 
maintain that if a gas manager wants a recherché dinner, let him have a 
recherché dinner, order it, and eat it, but do not expect the ratepayers, 
the gas consumers, or the shareholders, to pay for it. 

As to the parting handful of mud flung at me, remember, “ Ferox,” 
abuse is not argument, but merely proves that the school is still extant 
whose members say, ‘‘ No case ; blackguard the plaintiff's counsel.” 


Feb. 26, 1887. Fam Trave. 





Tur Sate or Suares py Auction on Tenper.—In the second line of 
the second paragraph of Mr. W. Livesey’s letter on this subject, which 
appeared in the Journat last week (p. 357), the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, was, by inadvertence, printed for the Companies’ Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, which, and not the General Act applying to gas com- 
panies, is the one containing the provision that, when the existing shares 
are at a premium, all new shares shall be allotted rateably among the 
existing shareholders. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1887) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Procress Mave To SaTurpay, Fes, 26. 





























i ill Bill Read Bill Read Bill Bill Read Bill Received 
Title of Bill. Pe ercueated. | the First Time, | a Second Time. Reported. | the Third Time. | Royal Assent, 
Basingstoke Gas . o « «+ « Kenda. os oe eo ee *. +. 
a a ee seh ee Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 oe os a 
Blyth and CowpenGas .. . Lords . - oe ee ee ee ee 
= Ps ee oe Commons . Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 eo ee . 
Bristcl Consumers’ Water . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 22 ae oe ee 
» ne . « + Commons. oe ee ee . .- e. 
CasdiiGes . . «© © © «6 « Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 e ee +. 
9 o-« « « «© @= « « Gomme. ee ee ° .- *. 
Chelsea Water . . .-. . - . Lords. ‘o os ee . . *e 
ag Ba LS ah ak Gy Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 be ee wa 
Cockermouth Gas... . . . Lords. Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 18 oe oe os 
7 sl ie ee | SRR. we oe i“ oe ee - 
Cockermouth Local Board Elec- — é Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 te = “a 
tricityandGas ... . - } Commons. oe eo wa ee oe os 
Dundalk Commissioners Gas . . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 ne ne 
- % - + Commons. oe ee oe oe .- : 
SPORE 4. 4. ee ee! « BRM ss Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 14 ee ee = 
= at ae sh hUhUCU oe ee ee oe - 
East Huntingdonshire Water Lords . . oe 2° we oe ee ° 
“a ~ Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 és as ee 
Edinburgh Gas. ... .- Lords . Feb. 7 Feb. 7 Feb. 21 ee ° ° 
Pa o. ate & 3 co I. ws oe ee ° = 
Farnborough District Water. . Lords . oe oe <e ee .. : 
a = . « + Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 21 ee os os 
Holywell and District Water . . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 ee ee He 
ya oa » « « Commons. ‘a se ee oe os 
Kirkheaton, Dalton, and LeptonGas Lords . . = nes was es oe eS 
” ” ” Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 ee ée _ 
- Liverpool Water and Improvement Lords . . oe ‘6 +e “ ee oe 
” ” ” Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 < oe os 
Newport and Pillgwenlly Water Lords . . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 os oe oe 
” ” ” - Commons. ‘a wie rx ee “ Se 
NorthamptonGas. .. . . . Lords. Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 Feb. 24 oe ‘a 
a ‘is = * « «» See: ae am oe eo és ‘ 
North-East Somerset Water. . . Lords . Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 22 os oe ee 
” ” s\.2 Commons. ee ee ee ee es 
Over Darwen Corporation . . . Lords . oe ee ee oo oe oe 
= va a Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 aie es ae 
Plymouth Corporation .. . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 oe os ee 
he de « « « «+ Commons. = os ml _ 7 
DeRose is « «- Teele... - tie eo ae ee ee 
9 a! lente antes oe « ee. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 es oe oa oe 
Sheffield Corporation Water. . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 oe oe ee 
” ” et Commons. om os oo ee os oe 
Sheffield Water . ‘ Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 ee oa st 
P os dg - + + Commons. ae oe ee oe ee 
Sutton District Water . . « Be « es ne ee a ‘i - 
s pie eo Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 ee i 2 
Tunbridge Wells Gas. . . . Lords . — ia oe | ée os ae 
pes ie a ey en Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 ee eo 6% =e 
UekReld Water. « 1. - @ Lords . . - es “ | on me 
- otek «te «. ~ See. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 9 | “~ oe 
Wakefield Corporation . . . . Lords. os - oe - oo 
” = - . »« « Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 oe oo 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge | Lords . =n oe eo | oo ee 
ie Mi eo es elie « o 6b PS. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 ee ee oe 
West Gloucestershire Water. . . Lords . Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 17 . oa 
” ” - .« . Commons. oe oe | oe ee 
Weston-super-Mare Improyement . Lords . ~ oe os +s es 
” és ve - Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 9 | ae ee 














HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuurspay, Fes. 24. 

The Select Committee on the Holywell and District Water Bill and the 
Northampton Gas Bill reported that they had not proceeded with the con- 
sideration of these Bills; no parties having appeared in opposition thereto. 
The orders of reference to the Select Committee were thereupon discharged, 
and the Bills committed as unopposed. Subsequently the Northampton 
Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

Fripay, Fes. 25. 

The Dundalk Commissioners’ Gas Bill, the Dundalk Gas Bill, the 
Sheffield Water Bill, the Sheffield Corporation Water Bill, and the Newport 
and Pillgwenlly Water Bills were referred to a Select Committee, consisting 
of Earl Derby (Chairman), the Duke of Leeds, Lord Wimborne, Lord 
Alcester, and Lord Sudley; to meet on Wednesday, March 2. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuespay, Fes. 22. 

The Uckfield Water Bill, Sutton District Water Bill, Basingstoke Gas 
Bill, Farnborough District Water Bill, Tunbridge Wells Gas Bill, and 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Bill were referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of Mr. J. C. Bolton (Chairman), Lord Muncaster, 
Mr. A. Pease, and Commander Bethell; to meet on Thursday, March 3. 


Tuurspay, Fes, 24. 
THE POLLUTION OF THE UPPER THAMES. 

Colonel Dawnay asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether Her Majesty’s Government would call the attention of the Thames 
Conservancy Board to the pollution of the waters of the Upper Thames, 
from which the water supply of the inhabitants of London is drawn, by 
the sewage from house-boats and steam-launches. 

Mr. Ritcute: The Conservators of the Thames have prepared a series of 
bye-laws, Art. 14 (9) of which renders it an offence to cast or throw into, or 
to cause or suffer to fall or flow into the river any sewage, rubbish, or 
other offensive matter or thing. The bye-laws had been published in the 
London Gazette, with a view to their confirmation by the Privy Council. 


Frmay, Fes, 25. 
THE RAISING OF CAPITAL BY WATER COMPANIES. 
On the motion of Mr. Mo.toy, an amendment was made to Standing 
Order No. 188, requiring that, in the issue of new capital by water companies 





(as is now the case with gas ae, the stock shall be — oe of by / 


public auction or tender, for the best price that can be obtaine 


ae 
+ ng against the following Bills were presented during the past 
week :— 

Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, from the Great Western Railway 
Company. 

Cockermouth Gas Bill, from the Cockermouth Local Board. 

Edinburgh Gas Bill, from the Portobello Gas Company and the Cor- 
poration of Portobello. 

Liverpool Water and Improvement Bill, from the Corporation of 
Tewkesbury. 

Sheffield Corporation Water Bill, from Earl Fitzwilliam; the Sheffield 
Water Company ; Owners of property within the borough of Sheftield ; 
Owners, &c., of property in Dore, Totley, and other places in the 
county of Derby; Owners, &c., of mills on Rivers Rivelin, Loxley, 
and Dan. 

Sutton District Water Bill, from the Sutton Local Board and the 
Carshalton Local Board. 

West Gloucestershire Water Bill, from the Corporation of Bath and 
the Promoters of the North-East Somerset Water Bill. 

The following petitions have been withdrawn :— 

Guardians of the Blackburn Union and the Corporation of Blackburn 
against the Over Darwen Corporation Bill. 

Owners, &c., of property on the Rivers Wandle and Hog’s Mill, and 
o ig of the Croydon Union, against the Sutton District 

fater Bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Tuurspay, Fes. 24. 
(Before Earl Ductz, Chairman ; Viscount Bancor, Lord CLANWILLIAM, 
Lord Poutimorg, and Lord Hoveuton.) 
CARDIFF GAS BILL. 

Mr. Littier, Q.C., and Mr. Baccatuay appeared for the promoters, the 
Cardiff Gas Company; Mr. Pemproxe STEPHENS, Q.C., represented Lord 
Windsor, and Mr. Crirps appeared for the Penarth Local Board, who had 
presented petitions against the Bill. 

Mr. Litter, in cpraing the case, said the Bill, which had been pro- 
moted by the Cardiff Gas Company for various purposes, had originally 
a number of opponents; but it had already been greatly lessened, and 
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would be still further reduced before the proceedings closed. The object 
of the Company in coming to Parliament was to obtain additional powers 
which an ine population rendered necessary. The Company 
started in a very small way some years ago, having a capital of only 
£20,000. In 1854 they had raised the whole of their capital, and applied for 
further ae powers to the extent of £20,000. At the time they 
owned some small works at Bute Terrace; but in that year they started 
the works at Grangetown. In 1870 they had spent the whole of their 
money; and they then applied for power to raise additional capital to the 
extent of £100,000, and to borrow £25,000. They then obtained a piece of 
jand in the neighbourhood of Grangetown ; and one of the objects of the 
Lill was to enable them to buy the reversion of this land. rd Bute’s 
trustees—the owners of the property—proposed that this should be done 
by means of a ag pe rent-charge instéad of by purchase; and to 
this the Company had agreed. But they had now come to the end of 
their tether, and as the population was growing so rapidly, and the pro- 
duction of gas was increasing at the compound rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum, they required considerably more capital and a very large ex- 
tension of works. For the latter purpose they ns to take another 

iece of land near the Grangetown works, which would more than 
vouble the manufacturing power of the Company. The land belonged to 
Lord Windsor, and was formerly occupied by some iron-works. These 
works had had a very chequered career, and the buildings were now 
almost in ruins. But Lord Windsor seemed to think that the works, if 
re-started, would = employment to more men than if the ground was 
taken by the Gas Company ; and consequently his Lordship opposed the 
change. Lord Windsor, however, was entirely mistaken; for the proposed 
gas-works would not only give work to more of the residents of the locality, 
but would have the advantage, which the iron-works never possessed, of 
being a permanent source of employment. There had been some dispute 
with the Penarth Local Board as to the charge for gas; but he believed 
this could arranged. The Gas Company now offered to reduce the 
existing differential rates between Cardiff and Penarth to the extent of 6d. 
in 18 months, in three half-yearly instalments of 2d. each, so that at the 
end of 18 months the difference would be entirely removed. 

Mr. Henry Morley, Engineer and Manager of the Company, was then 
called, and was under examination when 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS (interposing) said, after consultation with his 
client’s representative, he had come to the conclusion, in view of the state- 
ment of Mr. Littler, and the concession made as to the differential rates, 
that he ought not to advise Lord Windsor to continue his opposition. 

Mr. Cripps: There is just one question. If the differential rate is to 
cease from March, 1888, then there is no difference between us. 

Mr, BacGauay said this would be so. 

The opposition was then withdrawn, and the Bill passed. 








egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Fripay, Fes, 18, 
(Before Justice KEKEWICH.) 
KINNEAR’S PATENTS COMPANY, LIMITED, V. ALLBRIGHT. 

Mr. Warmineoton, Q.C., and Mr. M‘Sweeney appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Barser, Q.C., and Mr. Turner for the defendant. 

The plaintiffs are a Company formed for the purpose of working certain 
letters patent granted to Mr. A. Kinnear for a self-lighting gas-burner, 
which, according to the statement of Counsel and of Mr. Kinnear in his 
evidence, has a large sale, and a considerable and increasing reputation, 
and from the manufacture of which the plaintiffs have derived consider- 
able profit. The action was for an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from selling or offering for sale a gas-burner by another maker, and with 
no name stamped upon it, under the representation that it was a “ Kinnear's 
patent” burner. ere was no question of an infringement of the patent. 
It having become known to the. plaintiffs that the detendant had repre- 
sented certain burners which he was displaying and offering for sale to be 
theirs, they instructed one of their travellers to purchase one. The traveller 
stated that he called and inquired of an assistant of defendant if they 
_ Kinnear’s patent self-lighting gas-burners; and he was told they 
did, and a white metal burner was produced. He said that if it 
was one of Kinnear’s he would take it, and asked the price. He was told 
it was 4s.—this being the price at which Kinnear’s burners are retailed. 
The assistant also produced a copy of a publication in which Kinnear’s 
burners are advertised, and called special attention to the fact that there 
was a pilot light upon the drawing of Kinnear’s burner, and also one upon 
the burner he was showing and endeavouring to sell. The traveller said he 
would buy ; but he had heard that the burners were being sold at less than 
4s.each. The assistant called attention to the fact that the price in the adver 
tisement was 4s.; but he took from a shelf a similar white metal burner, 
with mica round it, and offered it for 3s. 3d. This one was purchased, and an 
invoice made out for “‘ One patent self-lighting gas-burner ;” but, upon the 
suggestion of the traveller that it woul be more satisfactory, as he was 
buying for a friend, that the bill should show that he was y purchas- 
ing what he was sent for, the words “ Kinnear’s patent” were added with- 
out demur. The invoice was put in evidence, as also the burner purchased, 
which was stated to be one which is known in the trade as the “ Match- 
less,” and one of Kinnear’s. They were examined by the Judge, who said 
that in his — they were not unlike, except that the one was in white 
metal and the other in brass; and the former appeared to be a better 
finished article. Mr. Kinnear alleged that the white metal would melt; 
and therefore he considered it not so safe. The white metal burners were 
also being advertised during the same period at a retail price of 3s. each. 
Yor the defence it was alleged that the burner in question had been 
“fraudulently” obtained by the traveller for the purpose of getting up a 
case and advertising it. The shop assistant was called to give his account 
of what passed on the occasion of the purchase. He did not know much 
about gas-burners; and he had showed the only self-lighting ones they 
had. It was the traveller who stated that Kinnear’s burners were adver- 
tised in the Ironmonger—the publication referred to—and this induced 
the reference to that newspaper, and the comparison; thus confirming the 
impression in his mind that the one he was offering might be one of 
Kinnear’s (although the traveller well knew to the contrary), and, under 
the influence of persuasion, he was induced to add the word “ Kinnear’s” 
to the invoice, ‘for satisfaction’s sake ” as the traveller stated. 

Justice Kexewicn, in giving judgment, said he was unwilling that pro- 
ceedings in that Court, which ought to be commenced and carried through 
for the sole purpose of obtaining justice, should be made the means of 
advertising a patent process, or that they should be resorted to in a trumpery 
case. He was also bound to say that he did not approve of a man going to 
an ironmonger’s shop and trying to trap an inexperienced assistant into 
patting upon an invoice words which ought not to have been there. But 

is objections to conduct of this kind were far outweighed by his objections 
bal like fraudulent sale. He therefore granted the injunction, 
sts. 





Miscellaneous Aetws. 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Friday, at the Guildhall Tavern, Gres Street, E.C.—Mr. J. F. 
Bontems in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A.) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The Cuarnman: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assume you will take the 
report and balance-sheet as read [see ante, p. 365]. They have been 

dressed to all the shareholders ; and I hope they have been perused by 

ou all. In moving their adoption, I have very little tosay. My first duty 
is to mention with regret the loss we have sustained through the death of 
our old friend Mr. R. Wilkinson. He was always very anxious for the 
success of our Company; very punctual at the Board meetings; and 
attentive to the Company’s business in — way in which he was able to 
benefit you. Iam sure the shareholders all deplore, as the Directors do, 
that we have lost him. I do not intend to say anything to you about the 
accounts. They are all so thoroughly explain by Mr. with his 
usual competency that I should only confuse them by attempting to add 
anything to what is there given. I may say the Directors regret, as 
no doubt you do, that we have not been able to increase the dividend. 
But I daresay you all feel that the Board have recommended as large a divi- 
dend as can be afforded, and as you might, under the circumstances, expect. I 
hope the shareholders will profit by the outlay we have been making, and 
shall continue to make for a short time tocome. We shall, I trust, benefit 
by this outlay, so as to be able very shortly to increase the dividend. The 
report tells you that the reservoir is finished, and now in use. I am 
happy to say that it has been admirably constructed. Those of your 
Directors who are experienced in these matters, and have seen it, are 
perfectly satisfied with its construction ; and it is in every respect service- 
able to the Company, and satisfactory. The same may be said as to the 
work of deepening the old well and sinking the new one. This work is 
being accomplished to the satisfaction of your Directors; and, I have no 
doubt, will turn out to be successful. There is a reference in the report to 
the promotion of a Bill to extend the limits of water supply, to construct new 
woke, and raise additional capital. This Bill was carried through the 
House of Commons in the last session, and brought to the House of Lords. 
It was, however, suspended, and had to be continued in the present session. 
When our report was printed, it was still in the House of Lords, and had 
not passed. I Sa to say that the Bill has, since the circulation 
of the report, passed— in one day. 

The Secretary: The Lords’ amendments have been passed by the 
Commons. 

The Carman (continuing): There is one point about the Bill which is 
a subject for congratulation to the Directors, and, I think, to the share- 
holders; and it is that the opposition to the Bill—which was only pro- 
moted by one Local Authority, the Finchley authority—failed. La | did 
not get their locus standi acknowledged ; and therefore they could not 
take any proceedings against us. This was of great gratification to your 
Board, Scenes it showed that we were quite justified in opposing their 
attempt to frustrate us. I do not think I need say anything further in 
asking that the report and accounts be adopted. 

Mr. J. Guaisuer, F.R.S., said he rose with much pleasure to second the 
adoption of the report and accounts. Every gas company in the last half 

ear had had more than the usual difficulties to contend with. It was well 
et that coke was not what it used to be; and tar occupied an altogether 
different position. He had received letters to this effect, and they had 
heard it said that if they were to give the gas away, residuals would afford 
a good dividend. If they had acted upon this, where, he asked, would the 
gas companies have been now? Although their Engineer (Mr. T. H. 
Martin, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.), had grappled with these difficulties in an 
admirable manner, they had only received £869 for coke in the half year ; 
and tar was of no appreciable value. He had often spoken to the Engineer 
about the burning of tar; but in the present condition of the retorts they 
had not seen their way to do so at present. The expenditure had been 
very considerable in the past six months. There was the deepening of 
the well, the making ofa new one, and new engines. As the Chairman of 
the Committee having charge of the parliamentary proceedings, he was 
glad to find that they had succeeded in getting the Bill through both 
Houses. 

Mr. Lonpon understood from the last speaker that the Company did not 
consume their tar under the retorts. He saw a statement in the JouRNAL 
or Gas Licutine that the burning of tar was very detrimental to the 
retorts ; and this should be taken into consideration before the system was 
adopted. 

The motion was then put, and unanimously agreed to. 

The Cuaraman moved that dividends, less income-tax, for the half year 
ended December last, be declared at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on 
the “A” and “C ” stocks, 6 per cent. per annum on the “B” stock, and 
£4 18s. per cent. per annum on the “ D” capital (water), and that the same 
be payable on the 15th inst. 

Mr. GuaisHER seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

The CHarrMan proposed that Mr. Charles Horsley, J.P., and Mr. R. M. 
Massey, the retiring Directors, be re-elected to their seats at the Board. 
He mentioned that since their last meeting Mr. Horsley had had the 
honour of having the letters “J.P.” attached to his name. 

Mr. Horsey and Mr. Massey having returned thanks, 

Mr. PLumMER proposed, seconded by Mr. J. L. Cuapman, that Mr. A. G. 
Hounsham be re-elected an Auditor of the Company. 

The proposal having been agreed to, 

Mr. Hounsuam briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. A. H. Baynes said he should like to make a few remarks in con- 
nection with a motion he was going to submit. The shareholders were 
very much indebted to the care and prudence of the Directors for the 
improved position they occupied at the present time—a position which 
was second to none. And if t es ts were second to none, he would 
go further and say that they had a Board second to none. He wished 
to call attention tq the Company’s parliamentary action. By the Act 
of 1883, the Directors really achieved a very considerable success for 
the Company. They had obtained thereby an increase of £175,000 of 
capital; and £116,800 of this being water capital, was really divisible 
among the proprietors. It was quite true that £58,200, being gas 
capital, was subject to the auction clauses; but they had by the Act 
£116,800 which was really divisible among the proprietary. Then, by the 
Bill now before Parliament—which they might almost consider an Act— 
they would have, not only £50,000 more new water capital, but they would 
have added to their area of supply a very important district, which could 
not fail to bring a satisfactory increase of business. Knowing the time 
and anxiety involved in all applications to Parliament, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that the shareholders were very much indebted to the 
members of the Parliamentary Committee of the Directorate. He thought 
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they ought to recognize these services ; and the position of the Company 
justified them in doing it. He then read a resolution he had drawn up, 
which was to the effect that, having regard to the valuable services ren- 
dered by the Directors in the management of the Company’s affairs, in 
addition to the authorized remuneration, a further and special remunera- 
tion of £300 be voted to the Board for the current year. He wished it to 
be understood that this was really in recognition of the valuable services 
rendered by the Parliamentary Committee in the passing of the two Bills 
he had referred to. 

Mr. Larkin seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lonpon thought that notice ought to be given with regard to this 
matter, and deferred for confirmation till the next meeting. 

Mr. PLumMER supported the motion, and endorsed all that had been said 
by the paren. 

Mr. I, A. CRooKENDEN thought it would be a pity to defer the matter; 
remarking that great credit was due to the gentleman who had had the 
piloting of the Company’s Bills through Parliament. Referring to the 
present position of the residuals market, he said he hoped the shareholders 
would not be alarmed at what Mr. Glaisher had said in reference to this 
matter. The time would come when the price of residuals would go up 
again. He hoped they had seen the worst, and that their bye-products 
would again return to the old figure. 

The CHarmman: I do not understand that Mr. London moves an amend- 
ment to the motion ? 

Mr. Lonpon: No; but I do not approve of voting money away unless it 
is on the business paper. 

Mr. Knicut asked if, in agreeing to the motion, they were not antici- 
pating their Act. 

The Cuarmman: It is only a question of a day or two. 

The motion was then put, and carried without dissent. 

The CHarrman and Mr. GuaiIsHER having suitably acknowledged the vote, 

On the motion of the CHarmMan, seconded by Mr. SHepHarp, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the officers and staff of the Company. 

Mr. Lass, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Wricat having returned thanks, 

Mr. Baynes moved, seconded by Mr. CRooKENDEN, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and Directors. 

The motion having been cordially agreed to, the proceedings terminated. 





TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Satur- 
day, at the Offices, Willoughby Lane, Tottenham—Mr. G. Gripper in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Randall) read the notice convening the meeting; 
and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the half year 
ending Dec. 31 last were taken as read. These showed that in the six 
months there was received from private gas consumers and for public 
lighting £21,167 12s. Meter-rentals brought in £392 8s.; and residual 
products realized £3640 10s. A sum of £426 10s. was received from sundry 
sources; making the total receipts £25,627. The expenditure amounted 
to £19,428 7s.; leaving £6198 13s. to be carried to the profit and loss 
account. 

The CuarrMan said that before they proceeded with the ordinary busi- 
ness of the meeting, he wished to make a few observations, with the 
shareholders’ permission. He desired to suggest that, in the absence of 
their late Chairman, the shareholders should pass a resolution embodying 
their sentiments of condolence with Mr. Brickwell in his illness, and 
thanking him for the immense exertions which, for 40 years, he had given 
to the service of the Coneaee He thought it would be a graceful thing 
on the part of the shareholders if the resolution emanated from them. 

Mr. A. H. Baynes said he should like to have the privilege of moving a 
resolution; but he was afraid he was taking it out of the hands of many 
gentlemen who would move it with greater efficiency, though he was sure 
no one would do it with more feeling. He should propose—‘‘ That the 
shareholders assembled in general meeting desire to express their earnest 
regret that failing health should have compelled Mr. Brickwell’s retire- 
ment from the position of Chairman of the Company, which he has for so 
long filled; and they wish to put upon record their sense of gratitude to 
him for the valuable services which he has rendered to the Company 
during the past 40 years.” The shareholders had, he said, to congratulate 
themselves that they met under very favourable circumstances; but some 
of them would remember that the Company had not always been in so 
successful a position as it occupied that day. Mr. Brickwell had the good 
fortune to join the Company in darker days; and the present position of 
the concern was due very considerably, he thought, to the energy their late 
Chairman displayed, and to the wisdom of his administration. In passing 
the resolution he had proposed, they would be only imperfectly expressing 
the feelings they all entertained. He would add to the motion that it be 
incorporated in a letter to be addressed by the Secretary to Mr. Brickwell. 

Mr. Moore, in a few suitable words, seconded the motion ; and it was 
cordially agreed to. 

The CuarrMan said it became his duty to refer to the report and state- 
ment of accounts; and ed might, perhaps, congratulate themselves that 
he had very little to say with regard to them, as they spoke, he thought, for 
themselves very clearly. The accounts showed that, in face of the reduc- 
tion of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas in the last twelve months—this suffi- 
ciently accounted for the reduction in the revenue to some extent—they 
might congratulate themselves on this dropping of the 2d. in 42d. (that 
was 5 per cent.), seeing that the consumption had increased 54 per cent. 
The revenue had increased slightly; but had the price been at the same 
ratio—3s. 6d. per 1000 feet—their revenue would then have shown a 54 per 
cent. increase also. The next point was the unfortunate one of residuals. 
They had had every year for the last three or four years a drop in the value 
of their residuals. At the same time, from the indication of the past few 
weeks, they were now making a better price for coke. They hadalso made a 
better price for sulphate ; and they hoped the next half year would be a more 
promising one in the gross result. They were, under their contract, still 
receiving @ fair price for tar. The balance available for dividends for the 
half year was £9571, from which the Directors recommended the same 
dividend as they paid the previous half year—at the rate of 11 per cent. 
per annum on the — capital, and at 8 per cent. per annum on the new 
ordinary capital. After paying these dividends, they would have left 
an amount of £4060 to carry to the next half-year’s accounts. This 
was rather less than they had carried forward in the previous two half 
years. The dividend had trenched a little upon the surplus disposable 
money. This the Board were not at all surprised at, as they were full 
aware that, when they made the reduction, they would have to trenc 
upon and divide that which they held in reserve, and which was capable of 
being divided and paid away in dividends. He hoped that in a short time 
they would not have cause to reduce this amount. As to the resignation of 
the Chairman, this had been met in a way which, he was sure, Mr. Brickwell 
would highly appreciate. As far as the Directors were concerned, they 
missed their late Chairman’s advice and experience very considerably on 
the Board. The Directors had unanimously elected Mr. Cartwright to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Brickwell. Mr. Cartwright 





was not a stranger to the shareholders; and he had a very large holding in 
the Company. In their selection, the Board felt they had taken the right 
step. He concluded by moving that the Directors’ report and statement of 
accounts be received and entered on the minutes. 

The Deputy (Harman (Mr. J. colm) seconded the motion. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM said he noticed in the accounts that the Company had 
an insurance fund of £1187; and there was also a debit for insurances of 
£89 5s. Would the Chairman kindly explain how this latter sum was ex- 
pended ; what rate per cent. they were paying; and what was insured ? 

The CuarrMan sald with regard to the former amount, it was an insur- 
ance which could be used for many purposes. It could be employed for 
paying up dividends in the event of the profit not being sufficient ; or in 
the case of accident to the plant. It really would have been better to have 
called it an “ assurance fund.” With respect to the £89 5s. that was simply 
and purely a fire insurance upon the property, which was insured with the 
Sun Office. The rate they paid upon the plant and works was 4s. 6d. per 
cent. on £28,400. Therate they paid on their other property was ls. 6d. 
per cent. The Secre reminded him that this was not only insurance 
for fire, but included risk of ee by gas. 

Mr. BeLuincHam said he had another matter to bring forward. In the 
present prosperous state of the Company—seeing that they were charging 
3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas, and that their private sale was 112 million 
cubic feet in the half year—he thought the time had arrived when they 
should meet the consumers in aliberal way. They were paying 11 per cent. 
per annum on the original shares, and 8 per cent. per annum on the new 
ordinary capital, which was exceedingly good. He was convinced that his 
poepenat would not reduce their dividends in the least; and if they could 
afford to reduce the price 4d.*per 1000 feet, it would greatly increase the 
consumption. It would not diminish the shareholders’ dividerids ; and it 
would be a great boon to the consumers. 

The Cuarrman said the Directors had always been anxious to meet their 
consumers in the most liberal way. The Board felt, however, that they 
could not risk the dividends they were at present paying. The price had 
been dropped 2d. by 2d., from 3s. 8d. down to 3s.4d. The Company had 
not yet recovered the last reduction. Their present revenue was scarcely 
equal to the revenue they had under the 3s. 6d. rate. When the revenue 
had gone up again sufficiently to authorize the Board in reducing the 
er they would be only too happy to bring it down. Seeing that they 

2ad to trench upon their surplus to the extent of £400 in the past half 
year, he did not think they could take the suggested step at present. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM maintained that if the price was reduced 4d., many 
people who at present used oil-lamps would adopt gas, and the consump- 
tion would increase for many other purposes. He asked them to look at 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, whose charges were the lowest and 
whose dividends were the highest. On the other hand, at Walthamstow 
they charged 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet; and the Directors in their last report 
regretted to inform the shareholders that the consumption had decreased. 
The cheaper the gas, the greater the consumption, and the larger benefit 
they would derive as shareholders. 

Mr. Hau supported the last speaker; and referred to the fact that 
although the South Metropolitan Gas Company in the past half year had 
had to trench upon their reserve fund, they were going to reduce the 
price from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 5d. It was, he argued, the wisest plan for them 
to supply gas as cheaply as possible; thereby making the Company’s 
position sound and strong. 

Mr. Moore inquired whether it would not be worth the consideration of 
the Directors that, when a large consumer reached a certain point, the 
price should be reduced to him ; thus offering an inducement to him to 
burn more gas. Referring to the coal dues, he said he noticed that some 
of the Metropolitan members of Parliament were determined, if possible, to 
have them renewed; but he considered they should be reduced to large 
consumers of coal. As to the accounts, to his mind they were very satis- 
factory; and he thought they had now reached the lowest ebb, and that 
more prosperous times were coming. With regard to Tottenham, from 
inquiries he had made, he found the houses were filling up; and therefore 
as the population became greater the gas consumption would increase. 

The Cuarrman said that if the shareholders would leave the matter of 
reducing tke price of gas to the Directors, they were determined to lower 
the charge as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Corset Woopatt, C.E., moved that dividends at the rates of 11 per 
cent. per annum on the original capital and 8 per cent. per annum on the new 
ordinary capital, both less income-tax, be declared. e said he had much 
satisfaction in moving this resolution, because they could feel that the 
dividends had been fairly earned. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
balance of the profit and loss account during the past half year had not 
been quite sutficient to cover the amount which these dividends would 
absorb, and seeing that the reduction in price meant a loss to the Company 
of rather more than £2000 a year, and that they had not experienced so great 
a loss as this in their balance of profit ‘and loss, he felt they were acting quite 
safely in paying these dividends. In the half year ending June, they were 
something like £1000 short; while in the half year with which they were 
now dealing, they were £500 short—showing that the amount given to the 
consumers was being returned to the Company. With reference to the 
comparisons which had been made between the Tottenham Company and 
the South Metropolitan undertaking, he pointed out that the capital of the 
former was just about 33 per cent. larger in proportion to the business 
done than was the capital of thelatter Company. It was rather hard that 
their Company should be set side by side with that leviathan as to price. 
It might not be out of place to remind the shareholders that a reduction in 
the price of gas now meant a double charge upon the revenue of the 
Company. It meant an increase in the dividends paid to the shareholders, 
as well as the reduction tothe consumers. It must, therefore, be borne in 
mind that in these times it was very desirable not to raise the dividends to 
a height which they could not see their way to fairly and fully maintain 
in the future. 

Mr. H. E. Carnrwricut seconded the motion. He remarked that he 
felt great gratification at seeing the Company in its present prosperous 
position. He could remember when—some 30 years ago—it was in a very 
different condition. At that time, speaking to an engineer about the 
ne on the gentleman referred to it as “a tin-pot affair” of Mr. 
Brickwell’s. The “ tin-pot affair,” under Mr. Brickwell’s guidance, had 
grown to the magnificent and flourishing concern which they now saw. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors; observing that he was sure all the shareholders were pleased 
to see Mr. Gripper occupying the position of Chairman. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. J. T. Watson, it was®earried 
unanimously. 

The CuargMan, in responding for himself and his colleagues, said they 
must all regret that they had lost Mr. Brickwell; and he personally was 
sorry Mr. Malcolm had not consented to occupy the position of Chairman. 
He (the Chairman) had had nearly 13 years’ experience as a Director of the 
Company, and with two able officers to “coach” him up, the assistance of 
his colleagues, and the sympathy of the shareholders, he should not shrink 
from the post he had been called to. 
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A vote of thanks was passed to the Auditors (Messrs. A. Nicol and A. H. 
Baynes), on the motion of Mr. Ricuarps, seconded by Mr. WRIGLEY. 

Mr. PuRKINs proposed, seconded by Mr. Watson, that the hearty thanks 
of the meeting be accorded to the officers of the Company. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

The SecreTaky briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

The ENGINEER (Mr. W. H. H. Broadberry) said he had also to thank 
the shareholders for the confidence placed in him and those in his depart- 
ment. He observed that in 1874, when he took charge of the works, the 
make of gas was 75 millions per annum, and the price 4s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet. In the past ye they manufactured 240 millions; showing an 
increase, against 1874, of 165 million cubic feet. The price, too, had been 
reduced to 3s. 4d. He would say, with regard to the question of price, 
that increased consumption also induced reduction of price. If they had 
the increase, it necessarily followed that they could reduce the charge. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


WOKING WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Tues- 
day, at the Offices, 5 and 6, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Lieut.-Col. E. 
Gaut, J.P., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. G. Gribbon) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the report and accounts—which were referred to in the 
JournaL for the 15th ult.—were taken as read. 

The CHarrMaN said he had the pleasure of moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, which had been distributed among the shareholders ; 
and in doing so he was glad to say the course of the Company had been a 
very favourable and progressive one during the last six months, It would 
be observed from the report that the total amount of capital expended 
at present was £46,587 14s., as compared with £40,470 16s. 6d. at the close 
of the year 1885. The revenue had greatly increased, until it was now 
£3128 8s. 10d., as compared with £1875 2s. 6d. at the corresponding period 
of the year 1885. The expenses connected with the working of the Com- 
pany had been for the past twelve months £1315 12s. 2d., as compared 
with £932 15s. 11d. in the year 1885. The balance carried to profit and 
loss account was £1812 16s., as compared with £942 6s. at the close of 
December, 1885. The proprietors would be glad to see that the Company 
were able to pay a dividend for the half year at the rate of 34 per 
cent, per annum, which was an increase of 4 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding half year. With regard to the structural works and the general 
works of the Company, he was glad to inform the shareholders that the 
upper well was giving an excellent and abundant supply of water at the 

resent time; but in consultation with the Company’s Engineers, the 

irectors had thought it best to carry out the practice of all water com- 
panies who had their source of supply in the chalk—that was to extend the 
adits through the chalk hills, so as to catch in the dry season all the water 
that might percolate through that soil. The result was that they had amply 
sufficient water for the present consumption from the upper well. As had 
been explained on former occasions, they had had some little trouble in get- 
ting down to water in the lower well, where the Company first commenced 
their operations. The Engineers reported to the Board every fortnight 
with regard to this matter; and the report received that ve stated that 
they had got their cylinders to a depth of 287 feet. They had 16 cylinders 
down there at present; and they had passed through some quicksand. The 
Engineers hoped very shortly to go 28 feet deeper, when they would come 
into the chalk stratum, in which stratum they believed they would find 
water that would give the Company a duplicate supply for the whole of 
their district. In his (the Chairman’s) opinion, and that of his colleagues, 
a water company was not safe and secure unless they had a duplicate sup- 
ply, pumping-engines, and works. The Directors therefore trusted they 
would soon be able to report that an abundant supply of water was coming 
through the chalk soil into the lower well, which, it was hoped, would be 
completed in a few weeks. With respect to the extensions generally, they 
were going on fairly well, and would yield an excellent revenue. The 
mains had been carried to Worplesdon—some three miles distant—and 
some of the property owners there had given a minimum guarantee of £40 
perannum for the supply; but as the mains passed many houses on the 
road to that place, the Board were assured by their own inspection that 
they would probably receive during the next twelve months quite £100. 
They had mentioned in one of the reports that the Medical Officer of 
Health and the Rural Sanitary Authority of the small town of Ripley were 
very anxious to have the Company’s water ; but compulsory powers would 
possibly have to be employed to make the inhabitants take it, instead of 
using the drainage well water which they had at present. In protecting 
the Company’s interests, the Board could not see their way. to expend 
£1000 in going to Ripley unless the inhabitants would give the Company 
some bona fides in taking the water, and give them 10 per cent. on the 
outlay. The Company’s Inspector found, he (the Chairman) was sorry to 
say, that the inhabitants were not so anxious to have the water as were 
the Sanitary Authority. In conclusion, he assured the proprietors that the 
Board would not expend any money on capital account which would not 





be productive of a good return of revenue. With these few remarks, he | 


begged to submit the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr..C, Horstey, J.P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. STepMAN inquired upon what basis the Company charged for water. 

The Cuarmman said they charged upon the house rental. Of course, if in 
any case there were exceptional circumstances, the Board would be happy 
to consider them. 

Mr. Horsuey questioned whether the Company charged so much as they 
were entitled to. 

Mr. C. E. Jones was desirous of knowing upon what basis the water- 
rates were fixed—whether upon the gross estimated rental, or upon the 
rack-rent, or the rateable value. He happened to have held, and did now 
hold, the office of Overseer of the Poor; and he knew there was a 7 
difference between basing water-rates upon the gross estimated rental and 
upon the rateable value. Speaking from many years’ experience, he was 
rather adverse to water-rates being made a matter of arrangement between 
the holders of property and the Company; and he thought if they departed 
from the principle of rating as set forth in their Act, they would get into 
@ complication which it was desirable to avoid. He thought the Board had 
done wisely in not extending their mains to Ripley without a guarantee of 
10 per cent. He also wished to know whether Woking was yet of sufficient 
importance to go on with the -works, or whether the Board had aban- 
doned the idea. He concluded his remarks by saying that he had every 
confidence in the directorate ; and thought that for a Company like theirs 
to be paying a 34 per cent. dividend was something uncommon in these 
days of distress and hard times. He knew, from personal experience, that 
it was most difficult at the present time to manufacture dividends of any 
pry ame He had pleasure in supporting the motion for the adoption 

e report. 

The Cuarrman, in reply, said they based their rates entirely upon the 
gross estimated annual rental of the houses supplied. Mr. Jones had 
pointed out that no private arrangement should be made between the 


Company and any consumer. There he quite agreed with him, unless, of 
course, they found the consumer was labouring under some injustice, and 





then the Board were prepared to rectify the matter as far as possible. 
With regard to the gas-works, the Directors had made some effort to see 
how much gas would be consumed. As the shareholders knew, they had 
urchased land on the side of the River Wey, about two miles from the 
oking Railway Station, and two miles, therefore, from the body of those 
who would be gas consumers. Mr. Hesketh Jones, however, advised them 
not to be too precipitate in expending £10,000 on these works; but as soon 
as the Directors saw they could earn the fair dividend of 10 per cent., 
they would ask the shareholders for more money to construct the works. 

Mr. C. E. Jones: Has the time lapsed ? 

The Cuarnman: No. 

Mr. Jones said he asked the question because it was suggested to him 
that morning that if the Company were not goirg on with the gas-works, 
they should stand on one side; but he took it he might safely go to his 
friends and say that the Directors were prepared, when the proper time 
arrived, to supply the inhabitants with gas. 

Mr. R. Hesketu Jones, J.P., remarked that the matter had been well con- 
sidered by the Board. The district was a very scattered one; and Woking 
was nothing better than a village. Without the supply to the railway 
station—which was served with gas of its own manufacture—it would not 
be worth the Company’s while to go into the expense of erecting gas- 
works. It was not probable they would construct works until the place 
extended very much more than at present. 

Mr. C. E. Jones said he quite agreed with what had been said in reply 
to his questions; and he was glad to see the Directors were not rushing 
into a scheme of the character which had been indicated. 

Mr. Horsuey observed that he did not think they could get 1000 lights 
all told ; and the Railway Company would not give them a guarantee that 
they would take the gas. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Epwin G. Fox proposed that a dividend for the half year at the 
rate of 34 per cent. per annum be declared, payable on the 2nd of March. 

Mr. T. H. Hovenpen seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 

Mr. C. E. Jones moved, and Mr. Quix seconded, the re-election of 
Messrs. R. Hesketh Jones and T. H. Hovenden as Directors. 

The motion having been carried, 

The retiring Auditors (Messrs. Edmonds and Hardy) were re-elected, on 
the motion of Mr. R. HovenpEn, seconded by Mr. Spencer. 


An Extraordinary Meeting was then held for the purpose of considering 

the Farnborough District Water Company’s Bill now Eaies Parliament, 

which gives the Woking Water and Gas Company power to purchase the 

_ of the Farnborough Company, and the right of supply over their 
istrict. 

The Secretary having read the notice calling the meeting, and also the 
title and preamble of the Bill, 

The CHammman moved—‘ That the Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons under the title of ‘A Bill for Dissolving the Farnborough 
(Surrey and Hants) District Water-Works Company, Limited, and rein- 
corporating the members thereof with others, and for enabling them to 
construct water-works and supply water and for other purposes,’ and now 
submitted to this meeting, be and the same is hereby approved, subject to 
such amendments and alterations as Parliament may see fit to make 
therein and as the Directors shall approve.” The shareholders would, 
he said, have noticed the reference to the matter in the report; and he 
could not do better than read it. It was as follows :—‘ A short time since, 
an overture was made to the Directors to take over the undeveloped 
water supply from the Farnborough district, which adjoins the district of 
the Woking Water Company, and includes the North Camp of Aldershot: 
After considering the importance of supplying the Camp, and the advan- 
tages which are likely to arise from the annexation of this district to that 
of Woking, gd Board entered into an agreement with the owners of the 
Farnborough Water-Works to acquire their property and district for the 
sum of £4000, conditional on a Bill being introdu 
and at the expense of the Farnborough Company, giving parliamentary 
rights over the Farnborough district, and empowering the Woking Com- 
pany to acquire such rights on payment of £4000, or, failing the comple- 
tion of the purchase by the Woking Company within one month after such 
Bill has received the Royal Assent, the Woking Company to pay a fine of 
£500.” The Directors had, he continued, come to the conclusion to recom- 
mend this matter to the shareholders after very mature consideration and 
careful inspection ; and they had no hesitation whatever in asking them 
to give their confirmation and approval to the resolution he had proposed. 
The district embraced in the Bill extended from the confines of their dis- 
trict on the west for about 13 miles. If they could include in their area of 
supply the barracks of the North Camp, and obtain from the Colonel of the 
Royal Engineers at Aldershot his approval of the proposed works, the 
Company would have a very excellent minimum revenue ensured by 
agreement with the Government. ‘The residents in Farnborough and the 
district were anxious to obtain a pure supply of water. If the agreement 
were carried out, they would not have to find the £4000, but the Farn- 
borough Company were prepared to take shares in their undertaking. 

Mr. R. HeskeTH Jones seconded the motion. He said the matter had 
received considerable attention on the part of the Board. Some of them 
went down, and inspected the locality. They found the Farnborough 
Company had erected works; but their supply was not sufficient for the 
entire district. The whole of these works would be handed over to the 
Woking Company. He had no doubt that if a good enpply of water could 
be given to the locality, a considerable revenue would erived. 

A number of questions having been asked, and satisfactorily replied to, 
the motion was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was then 
the proceedings brought to a close. 


into Parliament, by, 


to the Chairman and Directors, and 





Tuer inhabitants of Lanark have passed a resolution in favour of a 
scheme to utilize the water power of the Falls of Clyde, near the town, 
for the purpose of generating electricity. 

Mr. W. Lippatt, formerly Secretary of the Brighton Gas Company 
(now absorbed in the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company), has 
taken into partnership Mr. S. F. Cornish. The style of the firm will be 
Liddall and Cornish, with offices at Moorgate Street Chambers, E.C. 

Mr. Grorce WELLER, formerly of the Vauxhall Gas-Works, London, 
and latterly Manager of the Aldershot Gas-Works, has taken a lease of the 
Gunnislake Gas-Works for a term of ten years. Gunnislake is a prettily- 
situated town on the River Tamar, about 20 miles from Plymouth. r. 
Weller, it may be remembered, is also Lessee and Manager of the St. Ives 
(Cornwall) Gas-Works. 

Last year in Germany, outof oe eeeente ~ yoo for, 4008 were granted. 
Of these the following were applied for and granted repectively in the 
different classes named:—Gas manufacture, 187 and 64; air and gas 
motors, 143 and 64; lighting, 193 and 64; fuel, tar, distilling, &c., 33 and 
20; heating apparatus, 179 and 57; pumps, 101 and 39; water-works, 
canalization, &c., 132 and 65. Of the total number of patents, 2723 were 
taken out by Germans, and 1285 were communications from abroad. 
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IPSWICH GAS COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday last 
week—Mr. S. Westnorp in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. D. Ford Goddard) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report of the Directors, to which brief allusion was made 
in the JouRNAL last week, was taken as read. 

The CuHarrMan, in moving the —— of the report, said he thought 
the shareholders would all agree with him that the record of the year’s 
business was very satisfactory. By careful management of the concern, 
the Directors had at last been able to declare such a reduction in the price 
of gas as had been accepted by the public—if they might judge by the 
reports which had appeared in the newspapers—with pleasure and satis- 
faction; and they had also been able to give the shareholders an increase 
of dividend which amounted to 15s. in £100 on the ordinary shares of 
every class, “ A,” “B,” or “ C,” oran additional income of 1s. 6d. per share 
for the year that would end in December next, and would therefore be 
Po me on the Ist of March, 1888. After that period the price of gas would 

ave been decreased by 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. As it was, they had lowered 
it by 2d. for one half year, with another proposed decrease of 2d. for the 
next half; so that the shareholders were only entitled to three increases of 
5s. on the £100. But should the Directors go on as they had been going 
during the past year, the increase would at last amount to four 5s.—£1— 
in £100, or 2s. on every £10 share, whatever the class. This was a 
subject of congratulation not only to the Directors, but to the share- 
holders. In other respects, the year had not been without its draw- 
backs. The Company had had to contend against a very determined 
opponent in a certain action, in which, as judgment was given in the 
first instance against the Company, an appeal had to be made to 
a Superior Court. The three Judges sitting in that Court, however, 
declared in favour of the Company; reversing the decision which had 
been given against them previously, and they had now only to pay their 
own costs. Unfortunately for them the party concerned on the other 
side had gone into liquidation; and but for certain negotiations now 
pending, it was probable that they would have obtained but very little 
of their costs back. As it was, they had reason to believe that the 
would get something proportionate to the expense that had been incurred. 
Although they had not done quite so much business this year as last in 
the sale of gas, on account of the depression in trade and the smaller 
quantity taken by their larger customers, they had yet been able to show 
the good results set out in the report; and these results were mainly attri- 
butable to the reduction in freights, and to the careful system by which 
they had endeavoured to carry on their business. With regard to the 
question of the public lighting, about which the Directors often heard a 
great deal, he might say that negotiations were pending between the Board 
and the Local Authority which he sincerely hoped the latter would see 
their way to carrying into effect. The Directors offered to supply gas at 
2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; and therefore they trusted that the Local 
Authority would give the inhabitants the additional light which had been 
so urgently demanded, and that the whole matter would be settled in a 
manner that would be satisfactory to the public generally. 

Mr. G. A. BippExt seconded the motion. 

Mr. Jerrries urged upon the Directors the necessity of treating their 
customers as kindly as possible—of refraining from austerity; and this 
consideration ought, he said, especially to be extended to the Local 
Authority, which was one of their best customers, and paid them a good 
deal for public lighting. Without attempting to discuss the merits of the 
dispute in reference to the Company’s tar contract, he had hoped that the 
matter would have been settled so that the works might have been retained 
in the town, so as to furnish some of the employment which was so much 
needed ; but now that the whole thing had gone wrong, and the distiller 
was bankrupt, he would throw out the suggestion that the Directors 
might, with profit to themselves and to the town, distil the tar at their 
own works. Another matter was the sending out of stumped proxies, 
which he contended, according to a recent decision, was illegal. 

The CuarrMaNn maintained that the judgment referred to did not show 
that it was illegal to send out stamped proxies, but illegal to charge the 
cost on the shareholders. If this were done, anyone of them could object. 
As to dealing handsomely with the town, the Company had already made 
the Local Authority a very liberal offer. So far as the tar-distilling busi- 
ness was concerned, they were already holding friendly negotiations with 
Mr. King. They had offered him terms which he had virtually accepted ; 
and they hoped the works might be continued. On behalf of the Directors, 
he might say shortly that they hoped Mr. King would be able to resume 
the business. 

Mr. Gopparp having replied to certain other criticisms by Mr. Jeffries, 
the motion was put and carried. 

A resolution was then formally passed that dividends of 10s. per share 
on the “A,” 7s. 6d. on the “ B,” and 7s. on the “ C” shares be paid; making, 
with the interim dividend, the standard rates of dividend. 

The Cuarrman then proposed the election of Mr. D. Ford Goddard as a 
Director of the Company in place of Mr. N. F. Cobbold, deceased, remark- 
ing that from Mr. Goddard’s practical knowledge of the business, he would 
be able to render the Company most valuable service. 

Mr. G. A. Brppe. seconded the proposition, which was carried with 
= 

r. GoppaRD, in returning thanks, said the act which had put him in 
that position—his resignation of the post of Manager—was one that 
affected him not a little, because ever since the formation of the Com- 
Pg in 1822 the management had been in the hands of some member of 

is family. His grandfather held the office for some years; his father was 
Manager for a period of about 40 years; and he himself had occupied the 
post for 15 years. In that time the Company had made very great pro- 
gress ; and he ventured to say that it now held a position of which every 
shareholder should be proud. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





CHESTERFIELD WaTER AND Gas Company.—The half-yearly general 
meeting of this Company was held last Friday, under the presidency of 
Mr. R. T. Gratton. The income on gas account for the six months ending 
Dec. 31 last was £5345 ; on water account, £3103—total, £8448. The balance 
of net revenue account was £3587; and dividends of £2 5s. and £2 10s. 
per cent. on the various classes of stock were declared. 

Tue GasLicHT anD Coxe Company's WoRKMEN’s ProvipENT SocreTy.— 
The statement of receipts and expenditure of this Society for the half 
yore ending Dec. 31 last shows that the amount contributed to the funds 

y the men at the Company’s various stations amounted to £8785, while 
they received during sickness £2306. Beyond this, the allowances on the 
deaths of members or their wives came to £421. The total receipts from 
all sources (including a grant of £1076 from the Company) amounted to 
£5192, and the expenditure to £4202 ; £250 was deposited with the Direc- 
tors at interest during the half year; and the Treasurer (Mr. J.W. Field) had 
a balance of £740 on his hands at the close of the six months. The £250 
deposited with the Directors brought up to £1750 the amount now in their 
hands to the credit of the Society. 





LEICESTER CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
ProposeD EXTENSION OF THE Gas-WoRKs. 

At the Meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman I. Hart) in the chair—the Gas Committee presented a report 
recommending the Council to sanction the enlargement of the Aylestone 
Road Gas-Works at an estimated cost of £100,000. The present unexercised 
borrowing power available for the purposes of such an undertaking is about 
£85,000; and the Committee are of opinion that this amount, together 
with the works renewal fund at present existing, and an augmentation of 
the fund during the progress of the works, will prove sufficient to cover 
the expenditure which they recommended the Council to incur. 

Alderman Woop, in moving the adoption of the report, said if the 
Council wanted evidence of the growth and prosperity of the town and 
neighbourhood, they could not have any better proof than the develop- 
ment of the Gas Department during the last seven or eight years. In 1878 
the consumption of gas in Leicester was 518 million cubic feet. In the 
year that had just closed the consumption reached 853 millions, or an 
increase of nearly 60 per cent. The capital expended at the end of 1878 
was £490,000. The Council were then engaged in the erection of the first 
section of the Aylestone Road works. Since that time these works, in the 
first and second sections, had been completed ; and the capital account at 
the end of 1886 stood at £620,000, after Soleiing all that had been paid 
off on account of sinking fund. But they stood in this position now, with 
all the additional plant brought into the work, and the capital expended 
rendered productive—that the maximum daily consumption of gas during 
the present winter had on several occasions exceeded the power of pro- 
duction. They had, toa small extent, to trespass on their reserve stock 
of gas, which at its best only amounted to one day’s consumption. 
It ought to be a matter for congratulation, he thought, that they had 
arrived at a period in the history of the Gas Department when they 
were compelled, by the legitimate demand for gas, to undertake an enlarge- 
ment of the works, so as to meet the prospective increased call made 
upon them. But he was aware that the question had another side to it. 
The rapid growth of the most prosperous business was often a source of 
trouble on account of the large amount of capital it might demand, and the 
anxiety that arose on putting so many “ eggs” into one “ basket.” He was 
sure he expressed the views of every member of the Council when he said 
that, considering the large outlay of capital required by other departments 
for pressing necessities, they would have been glad if this = outlay 
could have been avoided for a few years longer. It was true that the Gas 
Department had in the past produced a splendid return in the shape of 
profit on the capital. But he did not wish to mislead the Council or him- 
self into the belief that the profits of the past were likely to be always 
obtained in the future. They had reduced the price of gas to a very low 
figure, which would ne en ry very favourably with any similar undertaking 
in the country. But what would be their position if the price of coal 
advanced, as was quite possible if the long-expected revival in trade 
came? An advance of ls. per ton on their present consumption of 
90,000 tons a year would reduce their profit by £4500, while an advance of 
4s. per ton would entirely sweep away their present profit; and even this 
large advance would not bring the price beyond that prevailing from 
1870 to 1876. It was true their coke and other residual products would 
rise in value; but it was not probable that their prices would ever 
again be as high as they were a few years ago, on account of the growth 
in the make of gas all over the country. They might, of course, meet an 
advance in the price of coal by raising the price of gas—a remedy which 
was already being tried by some corporations. But it would be a matter 
of deep regret to the Committee if they ever had to take such a course. 
He did. not say this in a pessimist spirit, but simply to remind the Council 
of the fact that it was possible that their profits in the future might not be 
so high as in the past. Their position with regard to the manufacture of 
gas was this: They had asked Parliament to give them the ape | to 
supply the town and neighbourhood with gas. This had been granted to 
them; and they had undertaken the responsibility, and were now face to 
face with the fact that on the days of maximum consumption the demand 
exceeded their power of production. So the Committee had no other 
course but to ask the Council to increase this power. Their Engineer (Mr. 
A. Colson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) had made a very careful calculation as to 
the future. He had compared the rate of increase in the consumption 
for the last five years, and based upon it his calculation for the next 
five years, which he (Alderman Wood) thought was a reasonable conclusion. 
In the winter of 1882-3 the maximum daily consumption on Dec. 14 was 
8,620,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 3°48 per cent. on that of the 
previous year. On Dec. 19, 1883, the delivery was 3,717,000 cubic feet, or 
an increase of 2°67 per cent. In 1884-5, on Jan. 13, it reached 3,940,000 
cubic feet—an increase of 6 per cent. In 1885-6,on Dec. 11, the maxi- 
mum was 4,305,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 9°26 per cent.; and on 
Dec. 21, 1886—the heaviest day they ever had—the delivery of gas was 
4,947,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 14°91 percent. The average annual 
increase for the five years was 7°26 per cent. The weekly deliveries for 
the same period showed an average increase of 7°61 percent. The calcu- 
lations for the future increase in the consumption were based on these 
lines. The Engineer computed that the maximum daily consumption in 
the winter of 1887-8 would be 5,306,000 cubic feet; in 1888-9, 5,691,000 
cubic feet; in 1889-90 the maximum daily demand was expected to be 
6,104,000 cubic feet; for 1890-1, 6,547,000 cubic feet; and for 1891-2, 
7,022,000 cubic feet. As to the existing producing power, the maximum 
day’s make during the present season at the two works was: At Ayle- 
stone Road, 9,969,600 cubic feet; and at Belgrave Road, 2,247,000 cubic 
feet—a total of 4,516,000 cubic feet. On the same day there was at Ayle- 
stone Road a surplus of three beds only of eight retorts each, capable 
of producing 384,000 cubic feet of gas—making a total productive 
capacity at these works of (say) 2,600,000 cubic feet; and this was 
assuming that every retort and furnace was in perfect working order, 
which was almost an impossibility. At Belgrave Road there were sufli- 
cient retorts to produce 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas, with a condensing, 
exhausting, and scrubbing plant for 2,500,000 cubic feet only, and a —, 
ing plant which could not be relied upon to purify more than 2,000, 
cubic feet. Even with oxide of iron of the best description, and the most 
efficient working condition, only 2,250,000 cubic feet of gas could with diffi- 
culty be delivered free of sulphuretted hydrogen from these works daily. 
The largest quantity of gas that could be produced at these works, with the 
present purifiers, was 2,300,000 cubic feet, and this only upon an emer- 
gency; and the purifiers could not be extended without an increase in the 
storeage capacity. So thatthe total daily productive ey was 4,900,000 
cubic feet at the two works, and the demand on one day last December 
was 4,947,000 cubic feet. Their Engineerstated—and he thought the Council 
would agree with him—that no works of this magnitude ought to have a less 
surplus of producing power than 20 per cent., because they were liable to 
serious accidents. The storeage capacity certainly ought to be fully 50 per 
cent. beyond the daily demand, so that they might have a reserve in case of 
fire cr accident ; and as no material increase could be made at the works 
by any alteration or modification of the present plant, the Committee had 
no alternative but to adopt the Engineer’s suggestion, and ask the Coun- 
cil to “take the bull by the horns,” and go in for very large extensions. It 
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sed to erect works at Aylestone Road in two sections, the first of 
e Engineer estimated would cost about £100,000. It would con- 


was pro 
hich 
sist ‘of a new retort-house, capable, when filled, of producing 4,000,000 cubic 


feet of gas—1,000,000 feet more than was now produced there. Of course, it 
was only proposed to fill the house with the necesary plant as it was 
required. They would put in plant that would manufacture something 
like 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day, and add to it as the demand increased. 
The condensing and scrubbing plant of the works would necessarily, apart 
fromany increase in manufacture, have to be augmented, because they were 
now at their utmost limits, Therefore, independent of any general exten- 
sion, this plant would have to be increased this season. But it was pro- 
posed now to erect it on a sufficient basis and add plant from time to time 
urtil it was capable of washing and condensing the whole bulk of gas 
manufactured. The purifiers it was proposed to place in the rear on the 
south side of the present purifiers. For storeage it was suggested to erect 
two gasholders, capable of containing 2,000,000 cubic feet each. This 
would be necessary if land was to be economized for engineering purposes. 
As the second could not, without great danger, be erected in close proximity 
to the first, it was ne pe to construct only one tank. When the second 
section of the work was completed, the second tank could be constructed ; 
thus making the storeage capacity equal to the power of production. The 
railway lines would run up to the new retort-house the same as they had 
done to the present one during Mr. Colson’s management, which had 
greatly reduced the labour, and materially aided the discharge of their 
products. It was believed that if the consumption of gas increased at the 
rate he had described, the whole of this first section of the i yayy new 
works would be in full operation by 1890. Then it would be for their 
successors to contemplate whether they would extend the works at Ayle- 
stone Road or have some erected in other places. But there was land sufii- 
cient for any further extension of the works that would be required 
for the next 20 or 25 years. With regard to the competition of the 
electric light with gas, and to the prospect of its superseding gas, he 
believed the light had made very little progress. It was only used as 
an illuminant; whilst gas was utilized largely for cooking and heating 
and as a motive power, while the development of public lighting by gas 
had been of such a nature as to show there was a great possibility for the 
future use of gas in this direction. He thought they had nothing what- 
ever to fear in the future from the electric light—at any rate until they 
had some new and much cheaper motive power. As to capital, they 
were authorized by Act of Parliament to expend a further sum of £85,000. 
They had during the past few years ad £5000 to their renewal fund. 
He was sorry the sum was so small; and to his mind this had been one of 
the fatal mistakes of the Council with reference to the administration of the 
Gas Department. He considered it would have been more prudent to have 
putaway about £5000 a year for a contingent or reservefund. But they had 
to face the facts ; and the Committee would ask the Council to give them 
£5000 a year out of the profits during the progress of works, or until 
they had set aside the £15,000 required. It was desirable not to apply to 
Parliament at present, as Parliament had lately shown a strong tendency 
to “clip the wings” of the gas departments of corporations, and did not 
intend to give them so long a period to pay off capital, or allow them 
to divide so much money among the ratepayers. They were, therefore, 
anxious to keep away from Parliament as long as they could ; but when they 
came to the second section of the work in four or five years’ time, they 
would be compelled to ask for power to borrow £50,000. For the present 
the Town Clerk advised them that they were within their rights to use the 
renewal fund to the extent of £15,000 for this work. 

Mr. Lennarp seconded the motion. 

Alderman Bennett. supported the motion; saying he thought the 
report an exceedingly gratifying one. As to other illuminants, he con- 
sic — that mineral oils came far before the electric light as a competitor 
with gas. 

Mr. Mruuican did not oppose the adoption of the report, but said he 

could not help thinking that the electric light would come into competition 
with gas in a shorter time than some of them seemed to contemplate. 
Beyond this, mineral oils were used very largely in some places on the 
Continent for lighting purposes; and they could not say that they would 
not also be employed here. They ought to look with some apprehension 
to this matter. 
_ Mr. Lennarp expressed satisfaction at the prosperity of the town, as 
indicated by the necessity for this extension of the gas-works. The elec- 
tric light and petroleum had not been lost sight of by the Gas Committee ; 
but surely the Council would not have them stay their hands, and neglect 
to do what was their bounden duty, because there was a possibility of 
this competition. It was time to consider the dangers to be feared from 
these competitors when they arrived. At any rate, the Chairman had 
shown that the extensions were not going to provide for such a long- 
distant future that they would not have the ch to consi com- 
petition when it came. With regard to the Yn of the past, Mr. Colson, 
during the time he had been Manager, had been continually introducing 
improvements in the handling of materials; and their profits had to a 
large extent arisen from this fact. But he had now reached the limit of 
this kind of manipulation; and no further — were to be expected in 
this direction. But the further they extended their works, the more econo- 
mical it would be; whilst they had the disposal of the residuals entirely 
in their own hands. 

_Alderman Woop, replying to the discussion, said that supposing mineral 
oil became so cheap that they could manufacture gas from it, he was glad 
to inform them that their works would be suitable for it with very slight 
alteration. 

The Mayor congratulated the Chairman of the Committee upon the 
report, and Mr. Colson on the able and concise statement with which each 
member of the Council had been furnished. They were about to invest a 
large sum of money in their gas undertaking; but it would be productive 
to the ratepayers. 

The report was then unanimously adopted. 








Loncwoop Gas Company.—The report presented by the Directors of this 
Company at the annual meeting of shareholders last Tuesday contained 
the very gratifying announcement that during the past year there had 
been an increase in all sources of revenue, and a considerable saving on 
the working expenses in every department. Under these circumstances, 
it was quite natural for the Chairman (Mr. E. Armitage), when moving 
the adoption of the report, to express the pleasure it gave him to submit 
Such a statement. He went through the various items in the balance-sheet, 
comparing them with those for previous years; and concluded with a very 
high eulogium on the ability and energy displayed by the Manager (Mr. 
Neill Meiklejohn), who, he said, on behalf of the whole of the Directors, 
had given them the utmost satisfaction, and it was their unanimous wish 
that his services might long be retained by the Company. Mr. E. B. 
pYoodhead, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and the Direc- 
i Ts, emphasized the Chairman’s remarks as to Mr. Meiklejohn, to whom, 
te said, the principal credit must be given for the satisfactory results 
achieved in the past year. 















THE SALFORD GAS-WORKS SCANDAL. 
RESIGNATION OF THE Gas CoMMITTEE. 

A Meeting of the Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation was held 
last Wednesday—Alderman Sharp in the chair—when a long discussion 
arose as to the action which the Committee should take in view of the 
recent revelations in connection with the management of the gas-works. 
The Chairman and other members, while holding that the Committee, if 
they were to blame atall, were not deserving of anything like the censure 
which is being heaped upon them by the public, thought that in view of 
the resolution passed at the public meeting on the 14th ult. (see ante, 
p. 366), calling upon the members to resign, in order that the Committee 
might be reconstructed, the only course open for them was to comply. 
One or two of the younger members of the Committee opposed this, on the 
ground that the public, instead of demanding the resignation of the 
members, ought rather to thank them for having been the means of com- 
pelling the late Manager to take legal proceedings, and thus have the 
matter thoroughly sifted. By a majority of 12 to 4 it was ultimately decided 
that the Committee should tender their resignation. The minority, how- 
ever, stated that they did not consider themselves bound by the decision 
of the majority. The Committee announced their readiness to give every 
possible assistance to the Special Committee which has been appointed by 
the Council. The resolution of the Committee will be submitted for con- 
sideration at the monthly meeting of the Town Council to-morrow, when 
the following recommendations of the Investigation Committee will also be 
brought up :—(1) “‘ To give to any person affording evidence such indemnity 
as to this Committee may, under the circumstances, seem fit and expedient.” 
(2) “To take such proceedings as they may from time to time be advised in 
the interests of the Corporation.” Mr. Snape has given notice that he will 
move—* That the resolution by this Council on Dec. 1, 1886, order- 
ing the common seal to be affixed to certain contracts for coal and cannel, 
be and the same is hereby rescinded.” Mr. Middlehurst has also given 
notice of a motion defining the functions of the Investigation Committee, 
and asking the Council to appoint Mr. J. H. P. Leresche, Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Salford division of the county, to “ make a strict search- 
ing investigation into the alleged frauds connected with the Gas Depart- 
ment; such appointment to carry with it all the necessary powers and 
authorities for holding such an inquiry.” 

Referring to the step just taken by the Gas Committee, the Salford 
News last Saturday said: “‘ They ought not to have waited till after the 
ratepayers’ meeting in order to arrive at a decision as to their own course 
ofconduct. They ought to have had the good taste and common sense to 
have resigned as soon as possible after the jury gave their verdict in the 
Hunter-Lever case,without waiting for the public wrath to accumulate and 
vent itself in a town’s meeting. Public confidence has received such 
a shock that the reconstruction of the Committee is an absolute necessity.” 
According to the same authority, Mr. Howorth pro , with the consent 
of the Home Office authorities, to introduce a Bill on the lines of that 
drafted in 1877, and dropped in deference to Lord Cairns’s opinion. Mr. 
Howorth, it is stated, is of opinion that this Bill would prevent the repe- 
tition of abuses similar to those recently exposed in the galtord case. 


THE PUBLIC LIGHTING QUESTION AT IPSWICH. 

At the Meeting of the Ipswich Paving and Lighting Committee last 
Friday, some correspondence which has lately taken place between the 
Town Clerk and Mr. D. Ford Goddard, as the Company’s Secretary, rela- 
tive to the charge for the public lighting, was under consideration. The 
Town Clerk, in his letter, first pointed out that the charge of £2 17s. 9d. 
per lamp, agreed upon about nine years ago, was accepted by the Corpora- 
tion on the understanding that it was to remain at this figure only so long 
as the price charged to the private consumers was not less than 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet. As, however, the price had been reduced 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet, the Lighting Committee thought they should have the benefit 
of it on the account for the half year ending Dec. 31. Tothis Mr. Goddard 
replied that he could not find any record of such a condition having been 
made; nevertheless the Directors were willing to allow an abatement of 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet on the charge for the quantity of gas consumed during 
the last quarter of the year, which would amount to £34. This the Committee 
accepted ; at the same time regarding the concession as only their due. The 
Town Clerk next dealt with the question of the improved lighting of the 
streets. He said the Lighting Committee had been given to understand 
that great improvements had of late years been made in the burners and 
lamps used for street lighting ; and they considered that, without increasing 
the consumption of gas in all the lamps from 34 to 5 cubic feet per hour per 
lamp, better lighting might be provided. Bearing in mind these improve- 
ments, the Committee thought the public were not unreasonable in expect- 
ing that the Company would be prepared to light the streets of the borough 
in the current year on more favourable terms than they could have done 
ten years ago. The Committee therefore wished to know what would be 
the Company’s charge now per lamp per annum, using 5-feet and 3}-feet 
burners respectively ; and as the present burners and governors did not 
appear to work satisfactorily, the Committee thought that they should be 
replaced by Sugg’s table-top steatite flat-flame burners with steatite 
governors. To this part of the letter Mr. Goddard replied as follows :— 
“The Directors, in anticipation of a further reduction in the ne of gas, 
are willing, on condition that all the public lamps are made to burn 5 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, to enter into an agreement to charge £3 6s. per lamp 
per annum from March 31. This offer is based upon a charge for gas at 
the rate of 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, which will be a lower price than any 
other consumer will pay under the proposed reduction from July 1, and 
allows for a reduction in the cost per lamp for lighting, extinguishing, 
repairs, and maintenance. In consideration also of the substitution of 
5-feet burners for the present 3}-feet burners throughout the town, the 
Directors will agree to put up any new lamps that may be required without 
charge, — they are not more than 80 yards apart, and in roads taken 
over and repairable by the Local Authority. As regards tips and governors, 
the Directors will be prepared, in all new lamps and wherever a new 
burner is required, to use Sugg’s patent table-top steatite flat-flame 
burner with steatite float governor.” The Town Clerk, when reading 
this portion of Mr. Goddard's letter, remarked that the lowest price 
charged to any consumer nine years ago being 3s. per 1000 feet, and 
the Directors having lowered the price 2d. per 1000 feet since last October, 
and announced a further reduction of 2d. from | next, he did not see 
why they fixed 2s. 9d. as the price to be charged the Authority. Four- 
pence taken from 3s. would leave 2s. 8d.; and this was the charge he 
should have expected. With regard to the last portion of the letter, the 
Committee wanted to have the burners changed. The Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee (Mr. A. Piper) remarked that the reply of the Company, 
that they would reduce the price if all the public lamps were fitted with 
5-feet burners, when the Committee, as purchasers, only asked for 250 
lamps to have 5-feet burners, was most singular. If the Committee paid 
their charge per 1000 cubic feet of gas they could consume little or much 
as they pleased. They were liable to pay only on the same tariff as the 
most favoured consumer ; and if they required only a dozen 5-feet burner 
lamps they could demand them. After some further conversation, the 
matter was discussed in private. 
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OLDBURY LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 
Tae WorkKING or THE Gas UNDERTAKING IN THE Past YEAR. 

The annual report and statement of accounts of the Oldbury Local 
Board Gas Department for the year ended Dec. 31, 1886, were issued last 
Saturday. They show that the total amount borrowed at the end of the 
year was £73,408, being only 7s. 10d. less than the sum authorized. On 
the other hand, the expenditure up to the same date was £76,387 7s. 3d. 
The total quantity of gas sold during the year was 51,607,500 cubic feet, 
compared with 56,049,600 cubic feet in 1885; showing a decrease of 
4,442,100 cubic feet. These figures do not include the gas sold for public 
lighting and under contracts; the amount realized by these sales "4 
£1005 4s. 2d. last year, against £849 3s. during 1885. The increase of 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, which was made soon after the last 
accounts were issued, has seriously affected the sale of gas to the small 
consumers. The gas sold at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet in 1885 amounted to 
13,544,800 feet, and realized £1862 8s. 3d. ; but in 1886, when the price was 
increased to 3s. 3d., only 8,854,200 feet were sold, realizing £1438 16s. 2d. 
During 1886, 6,463,400 cubic feet of gas were sold at 3s. 1d. per 1000 feet, 
amounting to £996 8s. 10d.; whereas in 1885, 10,289,800 cubic feet were 
sold at 2s. 7d. per 1000 feet, realizing £1329 2s. In 1886, 6,829,700 feet 
at 2s. 11d. per 1000 feet, realized a sum of £995 19s. 11d.; whilst in 1885, 
11,960,700 cubic feet at 2s. 5d. brought in an income of £1445 5s. 1d. 
This shows that under these three heads there was a total decrease in the 
consumption during 1886, as compared with 1885, of 13,648,000 cubic feet, 
and a diminution of income under the three higher rates of £1205 10s. 5d. 
The gas sold at rates ranging from 2s. 9d. down to 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet last 
= amounted to 29,460,200 feet, against 20,254,300 feet at 2s. 3d. in 1885; 

ing an increase of 9,205,900 cubic feet; and the income derived there- 
from also shows an increase of £1519 13s. 6d. The total amount realized 
by the sale of gas was £7859 19s. 5d., compared with £7355 12s. 5d. in 1885; 
being an increase of £504 7s. This, however, is more than counterbalanced 
by the loss sustained owing to the large decrease in the consumption, 
which in round figures is estimated at about £600. The residual products 
brought in £1786, against £2801 in 1885; showing a decrease of £1015. The 
amount oo in the manufacture of gas was £4731 10s., compared with 
£5220 8s. 7d. in the previous year; the total expenditure being £6029 8s., 
and the gross profit £3841 8s. 2d. The expenditure in 1885 was £6863 10s. 4d. ; 
and the gross profit for the same year was £3472 Is.6d. The net profit for 
1886 is set down at £76 5s. 2d. The value of stocks in hand on Dec. 31, 
a was to 10s. 10d., compared with £2172 16s.; showing a decrease of 

5s. 2d. 


LONDON VESTRIES AND THE LAYING OF GAS-MAINS. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the 
Clerk (Mr. J. E. Wakefield) submitted a communication he had received 
from the Board of Trade, transmitting a copy of the following letter 
addressed to the Secretary by the Solicitors of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company (Messrs. Bedford, Monier-Williams, and Robinson), together 
with a copy of the application therein referred to, with respect to the 
refusal of the Vestry of Islington to allow the Company to lay a certain 
main in the parish :— 

“6 & 7, Great Tower Street, E.C., Feb. 16, 1887. 
“To the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 

“‘ Sir,—We are instructed by The Gaslight and Coke Company, for whom 
we act, to forward you the enclosed application to the Board of Trade, 
made under the 54th section of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, and the 
3rd section of the City of London Gas Act, 1868, in respect of the refusal 
by the Islington Vestry to allow the Company to lay a certain main in 
their parish. The increased supply of gas for which this main is to be 
laid is urgently needed ; and the refusal will place the Company in a diffi- 
cult — with regard to certain of their consumers. We presume 
the Board of Trade will take the same course as was adopted in 
1882, when the Company had to apply under the same sections of 
the above-mentioned Acts in respect of the refusal by the Vestry 
of the parish of Kensington to allow the Company to lay mains in certain 
footways. If weare correct, we shall esteem it a great favour if the Board 
of Trade will fix as early a date as possible for the hearing of the applica- 
tion. The matter is a very important one, and the Company desire to be 
heard by Counsel. You may doubtless remember that the Company made 
a similar application to the Board of Trade in April, 1885, in respect of 
a similar refusal by the Chelsea Vestry, and that certain correspondence 
took place between our firm, on behalf of the Company, and yourself with 
respect to the application ; and in reply to a letter from you of the 15th of 
May, 1885, we set out—viz.,in a letter dated the 2nd of June, 1885—at 
some length the reasons why the Company were compelled to go to the 
Board of Trade and were unable to adopt the suggestion of the Vestry’s 
a as to the depths at which he proposed the mains which were 
then the subject of dispute should be laid. The statements in that letter 
may be properly applied to the present application. You will also remem- 
ber that as the result of a conference which subsequently took place before 
the President of the Board of Trade, an agreement was arrived at between 
the Vestry of Chelsea and the Company; and we believe that the terms of 
this agreement were made known to the President, and that they met with 
his approval. A print of this agreement is forwarded with this applica- 
tion. From the following it will be seen that the Company police. their 
willingness to enter into a similar agreement with the Islington Vestry ; 
but that the Vestry have declined. The Company have therefore no 
alternative but to apply to the Board of Trade for the authority refused by 

) 


the Vestry.— (Signe “ Beprorp, Monrer-WI.iams, and Rosinson.” 
[Encrosvre. | 

“Whereas by the 109th section of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, 1885, it is provided that no gaslight company shall at any time break 
up or open any pavement, surface, or soil of any street, the paving whereof 
is under the control and management of the vestry of any parish, for the 
purpose of laying down any new mains or pipes, without the consent in 
writing of the said vestry; and whereas by section 54 of the Metropolis 
Gas Act, 1860, and,section 3 of the City of London Gas Act, 1868, it is pro- 
vided that if any local authority within the Metropolis shall refuse or 
delay their consent to any company to lay down mains or pipes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, it shall be lawful 
for the Board of Trade, under their hand, to authorize the same to be laid 
down without such consent ; and whereas The Gaslight and Coke Company 
(in the said last-mentioned Acts named) have applied to the Vestry of the 
parish of St. Mary, Islington, in the County of Middlesex, a local autho- 
rity within the Metropolis, for their consent in writing to break up and 
open the pavement, surface, and soil of a certain street, the paving 
whereof is under the control and management of the said local autho- 
rity, for the purpose of laying down a certain new main or pipe—that 
is to say, on Dec. 10, 1886, for consent to open the ground and soil in Pack- 
horse Lane in the said parish, for the purpose of laying a new 4-inch main 
under the said street, in order to connect through for the improvement of 
the supply; and whereas the said Vestry have refused their consent in 
writing to the said Company to lay down a main or pipes as aforesaid— 
viz.,on Jan. 26, 1887: Now, therefore, The Gaslight and Coke Company 








do hereby make an application to the Board of Trade, that the Board of 
Trade will be pleased, under the Acts aforesaid, to authorize The Gaslight 
and Coke Company to lay down a main or pipes, and to break up and open 
the pavement, surface, or soil of the said street without the consent in 
writing of the said Vestry of the parish of St. Mary, Islington, in the 
county of Middlesex.—(Signed) “J. O. Puiuirs, 

“Secretary and General Manager of The Gaslight and Coke Company.” 

Mr. WaKkEFIELD observed that a similar correspondence was referred to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works from the Board of Trade, and suggested 
that it should be referred to the Works Committee to report. 

Mr. F. H. Fowxer accordingly moved a reference to the Committee, with 
the Engineer to report; and this was agreed to. 





THE COMPETITION OF GAS AND PARAFFIN OIL AT 
: DUKINFIELD. 

Towards the close of September last year, the Engineer and Manager 
of the Dukinfield Local Board Gas-Works (Mr. Harrison Veevers) was 
instructed by the Gas Committee to prepare some statistics as to the 
various illuminants in use in the district of the Board. Mr. Veevers 
accordingly instituted the a inquiries, and presented a preliminary 
report. Since then, however, he has dealt with the subject more fully, 
and has submitted to the Committee some suggestions for coping with the 
rivalry of parafiin. The competition of mineral illuminating oils with gas is 
now making itself felt in many other places besides Dukinfield—notahly, as 
our readers are aware, in Brussels ; and therefore the particulars collected 
by Mr. Veevers for the information of his Committee, and his suggestions. 
thereon, will have an interest to others who are engaged in the business of 
gas supply beyond the confines of this Cheshire town. 

It appears that there are in Dukinfield about 3820 houses in which 
artificial light of some kind or another is used. Of these, 2196, or 574 per 
cent., burn gas; 1600, or nearly 42 per cent., use parafiin oil; and 24, or 
about 0°5 per cent., employ candles. The small percentage of the inhabi- 
tants using the latter illuminant justifies its omission from consideration. 
But the 42 per cent. of houses in which paraffin is consumed, as against 
the 574 per cent. of gas-burning houses, is an important matter; and Mr. 
Veevers states that he believes the use of paraffin is extending. This he 
attributes to the following causes :—First, the lower rate at which gas is. 
sold in the neighbouring town of Ashton-under-Lyne—2s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, as against 2s. 11d. to 3s. 4d. in Dukinfield. Secondly, the 
apparent cheapness of paraffin as compared with gas, owing to the fact 
that the former illuminant is purchased as it is required, whereas gas has. 
to be paid for in a lump sum at the end of the quarter. Most men earning 
weekly wages find it more convenient to pay (say) 4d. weekly than 4s. 4d. 
in one amount at the expiration of three months. Then, thirdly, there is 
the comparatively heavy charge for the purchase or hire of a gas-meter. 

Proceeding to deal with the foregoing causes for the extended use of 
paraffin at Dukinfield, Mr. Veevers does not think it necessary to say much 
on the subject of the first—the circumstances of the gas supply of a neigh- 
bouring town being different from those of his own place, where gas is sold 
at cost price; and he says it would have been lower than it is had not the 
heavy fall in the value of residuals prevented it. During the past four 
years this deterioration has been equal to 73d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. 
Passing on to the second cause, Mr. Veevers points out that the fact that 
parafiin can be paid for just when it is required is a strong reason for its 
use by the labourer in receipt of weekly wages, and without the necessary 
self-denial to save the money to meet the gas bill at the end of the quarter. 
The suggestion he makes to counteract this is that, instead of the quarter's 
gas supply being paid for in one sum, consumers should be allowed to pay 
by weekly instalments extending over the following four weeks after the 
delivery of the account. Coming to the third cause—the cost of meters 
and fittings—Mr. Veevers very truly remarks that to furnish a house with 
these necessary adjuncts of a gas supply costs more in pounds than a 
consumer of paraffin would have to pay in shillings for his lamp. The 
owner of a row of cottages, as a rule, fits them with piping, fittings, and 
meters, and expects a return for his money in rent; but so prevalent has 
become the use of paraffin, that one builder intends to save himself this 
expense in any cottages he may put up infuture. Should this become the 
rule, few tenants of cottage houses would themselves incur the expense of 
providing gas-fittings at a cost of about 50s. at least, although, from motives 
of safety, economy, and the absence of trouble, they would prefer the use 
of gas. A serious consideration, too, is the provision of a meter, either by 
purchase or on hire. If the former, the landlord or tenant has, in addition 
to the provision of a meter, to pay the cost of a main tap, connecting- 
pipes, and labour, besides the expense of nett the meter in repair 
in future; or if the meter is hired, the consumer has to pay at least 6d. of 
quarter for it. Here Mr. Veevers calls special attention to the fact that 
the meter is as much for the protection and convenience of the supplier as 
of the consumer of gas; and puts it to his Committee whether it is wise, in 
the existing rivalry with paraffin, to burden the consumer with the charge 
for measuring the gas he consumes—in other words, whether it would not 
be good policy to abolish the meter-rental. At present the charge for 
meters yields £80 per annum. In a summer quarter the meter-rent often 
equals,and even exceeds the cost of the gas. In support of his suggestion, 
he points out that by the adoption of the plan of letting out meters free of 
charge, the innumerable disputes between the Gas Department, the land- 
lord, and the consumer as to the charge for the necessary repairs of meters 
would be avoided, and consumers would not be tempted in such cases to 
resort to the use of paraffin to save the trouble of disputing. The import- 
ance of this matter must not be overlooked. It may be estimated that 
each cottage in Dukinfield would consume, on an average, 3000 cubic feet 
of gas yearly. The 1600 cottages now using paraffin would then burn 
4,800,000 cubic feet of gas annually. This at 3s. 4d. per 1000 feet is equal 
to £800 a year gross, or it would yield a net profit of £280 yearly on the 
cost of manufacture and distribution, which is 2s. 2d. per 1000 feet. 

Mr. Veevers closes his report by remarking that it is not sufficient to 
call attention to the danger and trouble attending the use of parafiin. 
The question with cottage householders is a pecuniary one, and as such 
must be faced by action bearing on the cost of artificial light. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that, while dealing with the subject of counter- 
acting the effect of rival illuminants, Mr. Veevers incidentally refers to the 
system of — on hire gas cooking and heating stoves, and even gas- 
engines, which he commends to the attention of the Committee as & 
means now generally adopted by gas companies and corporations for 
extending the use of gas. 





Tue South Shields Gas Company, at their annual general meeting 
yesterday, decided on raising more capital by the issue of £10,000 of new 
stock and £500 of mortgage bonds, under the provisions of the Act ob- 
tained by the Company last year: 

Tue serious shock of earthquake with which Nice, in company with 
most of the other towns in the Riviera, was visited last week did consider- 
able damage to the gasholders there; the plates, according to a telegram 
in one of the London daily papers, being rent in several places. 
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THE DANGERS OF WATER GAS. 


According to files of American popers which have recently come to hand, 
the danger to human life from the distribution of odourless water gas has 
been painfully demonstrated at Troy (N.Y.), where this kind of gas has 
been in use as fuel for abouta year. It appears that the Troy Fuel-Gas 
Company purchased the plant of the Steam-Heating Company, and con- 
verted it into a fuel-gas works, using the old mains for their gas. The 
Company was fairly successful; furnishing as many customers as they 
could from their holder, the capacity of which was 10,000 cubic feet. The 
laundries are the largest consumers; but a good many private houses, 
hotels, and other establishments use the gas for heating and cooking pur- 
poses. About two months ago, six operatives in one of the laundries were 

rostrated from some unknown cause. They were seized with chills and 
Peadaches ; and, before they thought it advisable to leave work or call in 
medical aid, they were rendered helpless. A hasty examination revealed 
the fact that a stopcock had been left partly open, and that fuel-gas was 
escaping into the room. On restoratives being administered and fresh 
air provided, the sufferers soon recovered. Some time after this two or 
three employés in a restaurant were affected from a similarcause. In both 
these cases, the gas escaped through the earelessness of those who used it. 
On the 5th ult., however, the dangerous character of this gas made itself 
apparent from a different source. About noon on the day in question, 
twelve persons engaged in business, and employed in four different stores 
in the same block of buildings in Troy, were prostrated as effectually as 
were the laundry and restaurant people above referred to; yet in none of 
the stores was the fuel-gas used. They were situated one block away from 
the gas-works. Curiously enough, the effects of the gas were felt in alternate 
stores, with one exception, and in this case there was a distance of several 
doors. One of the proprietors of the Troy Paper Company, who occupy a por- 
tion of the block, without any premonitory symptom, experienced a chill 
and general physical disturbance, quickly becoming dizzy and benumbed. 
Thinking a little fresh air would be beneficial, he went out, and entered a 
pee car, when he immediately fell; and it was some little time before 

e was sufficiently recovered to leave the car and make his way along the 
street. Soon after he left the store, another of the proprietors was seized 
with dizziness while conversing with a customer; and almost at once he 
fell senseless. A medical man was sent for; and on his arrival his first 
inquiry was whether fuel-gas was used in the store. He was told that it 
was not; but, having had former experience of its effects, he ordered the 
doors to be thrown open and the windows raised. While this was going 
on, the coloured porter was found in a helpless condition at the head of 
the cellar stairs. Stimulants and fresh air brought the patients round, so 
that they could help themselves and start for their bomes. Then it 
occurred to some of the storemen that the boy was missing when the doctor 
arrived. He had been sent upstairs to open the windows in the second 
storey. When called he did not answer. One of the men hurried upstairs, 
and there he found the boy lying on the floor, quite stiff, near the window 
which he had raised a few inches. He was carried below, and, with a good 
deal of difficulty, was brought round. As soon as consciousness returned 
he vomited, and complained of distressing headache. All these patients 
were seized, first with chills, then the sight became dim, and pains were felt 
inthe bones. In the severest cases the muscles relaxed so that the victims 
fell helpless; and in the case of the boy the muscles next became rigid There 
is little doubt that if assistance had not been prompt, these people would 
have died. Most of the victims suffered from the effects for a period of 
24hours, The gas is supposed to have found its way into the stores through 
the drain-pipes from a fracture in the gas-main—one of the old steam- 
heating mains. In two of the stores, however, the old pipes, though still 
in the ground, were not used. In the rear of the stores there is a laundry 
where the fuel-gas is employed ; and it was noted that for some time the 
laundry people had complained that they could not get enough gas te heat 
their apparatus. In no case did any one of the victims have the slightest 
warning. There was no odour of gas before or aiter the prostrations. 

In the cases above referred to all the sufferers recovered; but on the 
night of Jan. 16 three people were killed by the fuel-gas. The stores in 
which the former prostrations occurred were 300 yards from the works of 
the Company. The disaster now in question happened within 80 yards of 
the works, and on the same side of the street. The fact that a break in 
the main had taken place was discovered by the sudden illness of some 
inmates of a boarding-house. They were seized with dizziness, pain, 
accompanied by faintness, and nausea. This occurred about half-past 
nine in the evening. Fresh air was admitted by the windows, restoratives 
were administered, and the patients recovered. The cause of their illness 
was at once decided to be the inhaling of fuel-gas. The man in charge of 
the gas-works, — a few doors away, was informed of what had taken 
place ; and he, with an officer, roused other people living near—rapping at 
the doors, and inquiring if any were ill. The gas was in the meantime shut 
off from the main. In prosecuting their search the officers were obliged to 
force their way into the second storey of a building that stood only two or 
three doors from the gas-works. They saw a light burning through the 
windows, but could obtain no response to their rapping. They entered by 
a back staircase ; and on going into the kitchen, they discovered an elderly 
woman sitting by the kitchen-stove, with her head drop on one side, 
as if she had fallen asleep. Going to her theyfound her dead. They then 
went into an adjoining room, where they discovered a young woman dead, 
with a tin bucket near her which bore evidence that she had vomited. 
They sought for other victims, and on a lounge discovered a dead man 
sitting upright, as if he had fallen asleep. The man showed no signs of 
having suffered from either pain or nausea. The other victim was a 
woman, who was found seated in an armchair by the kitchen-stove dead. 
She was dressed, and had apparently died without pain, for there were no 
evidences of a struggle. As soon as these sick and dead people were found, 
the gas was shut off, and the fires were drawn from the works as soon as 
possible after the disaster was made known to the Superintendent, so that 
no more gas would be made until its safe distribution was thoroughly 
ensured. It is scarcely necessary to say that the calamity spread alarm 
throughout the city, and people refused to continue using the gas. But 
this was reall put out of their power, inasmuch as the works were 
promptly closed. Although the fractured main had not been searched for 
at the time of the last advices, a breakage was known to exist close to the 
a. The pi are, as already explained, those which were put down 
a, the Steam-Heating Company; and the Superintendent of the Fuel- 
pes Company (Mr. Geer) accounts for the He sere by one of the joints 
oe during the prevalence of very cold weather—the length of pipes 
«ving been so tightly put together originally as to allow no room for the 

Play of the joints, or for expansion and contraction. Escaping from 
the break in the pipe, the gas made its way where there was least resist- 
pnce through the gravel; and on reaching the cellars, passed up into the 
rene oe The severest cases of prostration occurred on the second and 
: ird floors; the three dead people having met their deaths on a second 
thea The Company’s Superintendent does not question the theory that 

e deaths in the one case and the sickness in the other were caused by the 
a escaping from his mains. He says that before beginning the manufac- 
ure of this gas, the natural gas plants of Pittsburg and other places were 
examined, and the Troy plant was laid down as nearly as possible like the 











others. The Company tried the experiment of odorizing the gas with 
carbolic acid; but, besides being insufficient, the cost of this odorizer 
renders its use impracticable. If naphtha is used, the Superintendent 
says the gas becomes ordinary illuminating water gas—too expensive for 
the use to which the plain fuel-gas is sought to be put. The stoppage of 
the works is, of course, financially serious to both the Company and the 
consumers ; the latter being largely laundrymen, who are obliged to return 
to either luminous gas or use appliances for the consumption of solid fuel. 
The Company have a 200,000 cubic feet holder nearly ready for use; but 
whether it will be completed, and the manufacture of the gas continued, will 
depend on the guarantee of safety which they can devise. 

hese occurrences are not the only disasters which have resulted from 
the use of fuel-gas in Troy; but as they were unattended by fatal results, 
they did not attract particular attention. The fatality of the 16th ult., 
however, provoked prompt action; and at a special meeting of the Troy 
City Council on the 18th, the Company’s franchise was suspended, though, 
as already stated, they had themselves voluntarily stopped their opera- 
tions. The verdict of the Coroner’s jury attributes the disaster to the 
negligence of the Company ; and an exhaustive inquiry into the whole of 
the circumstances is to be instituted. According to the report which 
appeared in one of the ees at the time of the occurrence, the Super- 
intendent had been called upon to assume the very grave responsibility of 
using mains which were known to be defective, for conveying in large 
quantities, and at heavy pressures, a practically odourless gas containing 
not less than 40 or even 50 per cent. of a virulent poison—carbonic oxide. 
It is admitted that a distinct odour can be imparted to the gas by treating 
it with either naphtha or carbolic acid; but as neither of these substances 
was employed, it may be concluded that the increased cost of the gas by 
such treatment was an impediment. Of course, a supply of cheap gas for 
use as fuel is a very desirable thing; at the same time it is not of such 
vital moment as to necessitate the sale of an article, the use of which may 
lead to such disastrous results as those above detailed. 

Of course, the foregoing facts serve to emphasize the contention which 
has frequently been urged that the characteristic odour of coal gas, which 
has been at times the subject of so much complaint, is one of its most 
valuable properties, inasmuch as it at once makes known the existence of 
an escape. It will be for the purveyors of fuel-gas of the “ odourless” kind 
to impart to it some kind of smell which will at once indicate its presence 
in dangerous quantity in the atmosphere; for to have to deal with a 
poisonous impalpable gas capable of giving rise to such disasters as those 
above recorded is a serious matter for the consumers. Dangerous as the 
gas was, it was found to be useful as a fuel; and the suspension of its 
supply has been attended with inconveniences which its total discon- 
tinuance will convert into a serious loss both to those whose business has 
been kept going by its assistance, and to those whose capital has been 
invested in the undertaking. 





THE RATING OF CORPORATION WATER-WORKS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


The question of the rating of corporation water-works in Scotland, 
which has been under consideration since the decision, in the case of 
Dundee, two or three years ago, affirmed the principle that the valuation 
should proceed upon the revenue of the eens en is still receiving 
attention at the hands of the managers of water undertakings. A conference 
has lately been held in Edinburgh to consider a Draft Bill on the subject, 
which has been prepared by Dr. Marwick, Town Clerk of Glasgow, and 
Mr. Hay, Town Clerk of Dundee. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Paisley, Greenock, Dunfermline, Galashiels, Burntisland, &c., were repre- 
sented at the meeting, at which Provost Ballingall, of Dundee, presided. 
The Draft Bill was considered and adjusted clause by clause. Its leading 
— are to give Water Trustees, Town Councils, or Local Authorities 

aving water-works, power to apply to the Assessor of Railways and Canals 
to have the works valued, and the valuation apportioned over each burgh 
or parish through which the works or pipes should extend; distinguishing 
between the value of under and above ground works. The principle upon 
which the valuation is proposed to be made is that the yearly rent or value 
in cumulo of the water-works belonging to any local authority shall be 
ascertained and fixed by taking 3 per cent. of the structural value of 
the existing water-works at the time of valuation by the Assessor of 
Railways and Canals, as te pe in the Act; and that all underground 
works shall be rated for all local assessments on the nearest aggregate of 
pounds sterling to one-fourth of the annual value of the same as ascer- 
tained, and fixed as provided. If any question shall arise under the 
section, it shall be disposed of summarily by the Sheriff of the county in 
which the portion of the water-works to which this question relates is 
situated ; and his decision shall be final. The Bill further stipulates that 
its provisions shall apply to the valuation and rating of all water-works 
belonging to any | pete whether the valuation shall be made by 
the Assessor of Railways and Canals or by the Local Assessor under the 
Valuation Acts. It was referred to a Committee of the larger burghs to have 
the Bill printed as adjusted and presented to Parliament, and to do what- 
ever is necessary to have the same promoted. It seemed to be the opinion 
of the meeting that this question should be reasonably considered and 
settled, and that a Select Committee of the House should be appointed 
to hear all parties and have it paeeey adjusted. 

A statement which was originally issued in May last, in explanation and 
support of the Bill, was also submitted to the meeting; and it was re- 
solved to reissue it. In this statement it is set forth that the application 
of the existing method of valuing water-works is ae oppressive, 
inasmuch as, by Act of Parliament, the corporations are obliged to set 
aside as a sinking fund a certain percentage on all borrowed money; and 
to meet this sinking fund an additional assessment has to be levied on all 
consumers of water. This additional assessment is included in the gonecal 
revenue of the undertaking, and is thus, under the present method of 
valuation, added to the rental in the different parishes, and made liable 
for local taxation. In other words, they are bound to pay taxation on 
sums raised to pay off their capital debt. Then, in order to secure power 
to supply the Inhabitants of their various districts with an abundance 
of pure water, co tions have been obliged to acquire the existing 
works of joint-stock companies, and to pay high prices for their under- 
takings. some cases a large portion of the works so acquired have been 
thrown out of use by the introduction of a better system of water supply 
Great loss has thus been entailed on the corporations, who have s 
to pay interest on the cost of works which are no longer in existence, or 
of greatly decreased productive value. To meet this loss further addi- 
tional assessment has to be levied on the consumers ; and this also is taken 
by the assessor as part of the annual value or rental of the existing works. 
Several examples of this are = in the statement, The promoters of the 
Bill above referred to think that every consideration of fairness and justice 
would be met by making the basis of taxation in each parish in which 
water-works are constructed, and which are not assessed for water supply, 
the full agricultural value of the land on which the works are cons 
or ducenga ‘which they are carried. But this would create so great a 
change t the promoters do not propose it; and the Bill is based on a 
principle much more favourable to the rating bodies. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epixsvureu, Saturday. 

The Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Lords on Monday. A few weeks hence, at most, it should be 
before a Select Committee, when the threatened tussle between the Com- 
pany and the Corporation must take place, if not averted by previous compro- 
mise. On this side of the Border the most interesting contribution to the 
controversy during the week was the disclosure by the Leith Town Council 
of the attitude which they pepee taking up. They have cast in their 
lot with the opposition to the Bill; and not only so, but have, in Com- 
mittee, agreed to a resolution which declares that it is inexpedient that a 
monopoly of the Pw supply by private Companies should be allowed to 
continue in the district, but that powers should be given by the Legisla- 
ture to the Local Authorities to effect a transfer of the Companies’ under- 
takings to them, in accordance with the policy of modern legislation, 
which, it is stated, has been found advantageous in other towns. The 
finding also resolves that they shall co-operate with the City of Edinburgh 
to the above effect. This resolution requires to be adopted in public 
Council; but, considering the constitution of the Leith Corporation, it 
is certain to be approved. As a further earnest of the Council’s adop- 
tion of the Edinburgh opposition programme, they have also drafted 
in Committee a petition to Parliament against the Gas Company’s Bill, 
in which they strongly object to the amount of capital proposed to be 
raised, as being excessive and unnecessary ; to the dividend of 10 per cent., 
as being too great; to the price of ges, as being too high ; and to the supply 
of gas being continued in the hands of private Companies. They also call 
the attention of the Legislature to the fact that the Edinburgh Gas Com- 
pany were in their first Acts limited to a 10 per cent. dividend, and pro- 
vision was made for a public audit; that when the profits allowed of 
more than 10 per cent. being divided, the price of gas should be reduced ; 
that, on the Leith Company being incorporated, the effect was to institute 
@ monopoly without any check; that the Edinburgh Company, not con- 
tent with Fare 10 per cent., also paid bonuses, increased their reserve 
funds, an ded to the capital account large sums which ought to have 
gone to reduce the price of gas. The Edinburgh petition has not yet been 
submitted for approval ; but, judging from internal evidence, furnished by 
the Leith petition, it will most probably proceed on the same lines. 

On Thursday a special meeting of the Portobello Town Council was 
held, at which a petition by that body against the Edinburgh Gas Com- 
pany’s Bill was ormally approved, signed, and sealed. So objectionable 
is the Bill in their eyes, that Provost Christian and Bailie Thomson, the 
latter of whom is one of the foremost advocates in the district of Corpo- 
ration management—intimated their willingness, if necessary, to proceed 
to London, at their own expense, in support of the petition. The offer is 
unquestionably a purely disinterested one, made on public grounds. 
Neither of the gentlemen is interested in any of the Gas Companies; and 
their desire is manifestly to procure the best possible conditions for the 
supply of artificial light in their burgh. The Portobello Gas Company 
have also, in self-protection, prepared eo ees against the Bill. The blows 
at present fall thick and fast upon the Edinburgh Gas Company; and, 
except that their Billis drawn on the lines of recent legislation, they might 
at once give up the contest as hopeless. Being asit is, however, it is suffi- 
ciently strong, in all probability, to recommend itself to our legislators. 
Unless, therefore, the “ taking over” card be adroitly played, it may not 
turn up the trump which some evidently expect it to be. Present appear- 
ances do, indeed, favour the opposition; but it must not be forgotten that 
the Directors of the Company have much greater cohesion than the parties 
ranged against them, and that they have only one purpose in view, whereas 
the others have many. On these grounds, though the outlook be not the 
brightest possible, there is no need as yet for the Company to despair of 
getting their measure passed this session. 

The Aberdeen Town Council had before them on Monday a report by the 
Burgh Surveyor with reference to the construction of new reservoirs at 
Mannofield and Slopefield. It was necessary, the Surveyor said, to proceed 
at once with the laying of the connecting and distributing mains ; and he 
recommended that contracts be made at once for the necessary materials, 
as the Council might incur considerable loss in the event of the price of 
iron being raised. He estimated the cost of supplying and laying the pipes 
at £12,000. The report was sent to the Water Committee. 

There is evidently to be more trouble in the future at St. Andrews over the 
new water scheme. At the meeting of the Police Commission on Tuesday 
night, the Water Committee reported that they had paid under protest 
the balance (amounting to £400) of the claim of Mr. Boothby for work 
done in connection with the Lochty scheme—the scheme which was 
not adopted. Bailie Paterson said it was clear there had been a con- 
— to commit St. Andrews to the Lochty scheme. The first report 
that Mr. Boothby obtained from Mr. Falconer King regarding it was to 
the effect that it was not a high-class water, but contained phosphatic acid. 
This report, the Bailie said, had been suppressed, but it was now in the 
hands of the Water Committee ; and although Mr. Boothby had been paid, 
they reserved to themselves the right to sue him, and all who in the Com- 
mission assisted him, for the whole of the expense they had been put to. 
If anyone had a lingering idea that he had lost something by giving u 
Lochty, Bailie Paterson thought that this report would disabuse his mind. 
Bailie Hall said that the samples reported upon were taken before Mr. 
Boothby was instructed to go beyond Balrymouth. There was a general 
consensus of opinion that the report should be submitted to the Board; 
and it was agreed to — it at the next meeting. 

The Forfar Water-Works do not appear to be in the best possible con- 
dition. On Thursday, when the Town Council visited the reservoir in 
Den of Ogil, they found it full and running over; but there was a leak 
in it which lost them 100,000 gallons per day. Even on this point, how- 
ever, there is some reason for satisfaction; the leakage having been 
reduced to this figure from 500,000 gallons per day. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

There is still a long time to pass before the months of June and daly 
arrive; but already some ey ae gate arrangements are being made for 
the annual meetings of the two national bodies of gas engineers and 
managers which are to be held in Scotland in the forthcoming summer— 
that of The Gas Institute in June, under the presidency of Mr. Foulis; 
and that of the North British Association of Gas Managers in the month 
of July, under the presidency of Mr. Robert Mitchell, of Edinburgh. 
Both meetings are looked forward to with a great amount of interest. 

I recently mentioned that a difficulty had arisen between Mr. T. Fletcher, 
of Warrington, and the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee, on account 
of an alleged infringement of his patent rights in respect of the adaptation 
of close kitchen ranges to the use of gas as fuel. The Sub-Committee on 
Gas-Stoves recommended that if a legal action were raised by Mr. Fletcher, 
it should be defended on the ground that there had been no infringement 
of patent rights; and subsequently the Gas Committee approved of the 
recommendation. It now transpires that Mr. Fletcher has raised an 
action of suspension and interdict in the Court of Session against the 





Corporation Gas Commissioners ; and the fact is freely spoken of in gag 
circles. 

While speaking of the affairs of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Trust, I 
ought to mention that the gas-rentals for the current year have con- 
siderably improved, and that, up to the present, they are in excess of what 
they were at this time last year. Considering that the price of gas is 3d, 
per 1000 cubic feet under what it was in the year 1885-6, the increased 
revenue is highly satisfactory, especially as it may be regarded as an 
indication of an improvement in trade generally. I cannot at present say 
what the increase in the revenue is. It should be stated, however, that 
there are some gas consumers who regard the increase of revenue as 
being obtained in a somewhat indefensible manner, as they persist in 
alleging that the reduction in the price of gas is no benefit to them; their 
accounts being, they say, larger than they formerly were, even though a 
reduction in price has taken place. 

Business has been done on two occasions this week in the stock of the 
Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company. On Monday, the price 
realized was 42s. 6d. for the £5 shares; sellers wanting 45s. The previous 
price at which business was done was 42s. 6d. Yesterday transactions 
were reported at 40s. per share. I am not aware how this reduction has 
been brought about; but I may incidentally mention the fact that the 
Bill which was in Parliament last session for the annexation of the Burgh 
of Hillhead and the outlying district of Kelvinside—both of which receive 
a large dm pgm of their gas supply from the Company—has just been 
rejected by a Committee of the House of Lords. Last session, as may be 
remembered, the same Bill was in Parliament ; and when it was before 
the House of Commons Committee—by whom it was eventually passed— 
the position of the local Gas Company was very prominently brought 
under consideration, and their opposition to the Bill was withdrawn. On 
this occasion, they did not require to offer any opposition, as all their 
rights and privileges had been guaranteed by the promoters of the Bill. 

An interesting case in connection with the assessment of water-works 
has just been decided by the Court of Session. It was raised on appeal by 
Mr. J. Allan, Surveyor of Taxes, against a decision by the Income-Tax 
Commissioners for the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire. The Hamilton 
Water-Works Commissioners had been successful in an appeal raised before 
the local Income-Tax Commissioners; the matter in dispute being the sum 
of £576 in respect of surplus profits for the year 1885-6, and duty £18 8s., 
and it referred to the water supply to the Hamilton Barracks, belonging to 
the Government, within the Burgh boundaries, and entitled to a supply of 
water from the Commissioners. Without enlarging upon the merits of the 
matter in dispute, as submitted both for and against the Board of Inland 
Revenue, it may be stated that the Judges who heard the appeal have 
reversed the decision of the Income-Tax Ccmmissioners sustaining the 
contention of the Surveyor. 

The races gad iron market has again become firm, so far as Scotch iron 
is concerned. On Monday, as low as 43s. 74d. per ton cash was accepted. 
On Wednesday the price advanced to 44s. 84d.; but the closing quotation 

esterday was 44s. cash. Scotch special brands are at present in but 
imited demand, The limitation in the output of coal caused vd the strike 
of the miners has led to a reduction in the number of blast-furnaces in 
actual operation. As many as 14 were on slack blast a few days ago. 

It is satisfactory to be able to report that the miners’ strike is now at 
an end; the men that were still out having yielded in the course of the 
week to a proposal from the coal-masters to return to their work at once, 
on the understanding that the question of wages should be considered by 
a conference, representative of both parties, after the lapse of ten days, 
Peace now reigns in the mining districts. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, Feb. 26. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Stagnation continued during the greater part 
of the week; but since yesterday a better inquiry is noticeable. The 
limits coming in from abroad are, however, scarcely on a par with quota- 
tions on this side; and the demand from Germany remains inexplicably 
small. The month of March will no doubt fully disclose the position of 
buyers, be they consumers at home or abroad, or dealers or speculators on 
this side; and a brisk trade during the month may compensate for the 
dulness recently experienced. Transactions are reported f.o.b, Hull down to 
£11 16s. 3d.; f.0.b. Leith and Liverpool at £11 12s. 6d. to £11 15s.—the 
quantities offering still remaining within a moderate compass. 
The nitrate market closes stronger; and advances are quoted both on 
spot and to arrive. 
Lonpon, Feb. 26. 


Tar Products.—The improvements mentioned last week still continue; 
and values, generally speaking, are better. Benzols have advanced ; and 
the improvement appears to be of a permanent character. Anthracene also 
is better, and may be expected before long to indicate a substantial improve- 
ment. Carbolic is not so strong; and pitch is stationary. Prices may be 
taken as follows:—Tar, 5s. to 9s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 
90 per cent., 2s. 7d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 5d. per gallon. Toluol, 
1s. 10d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 03d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per 
gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. Pitch, 11s.to 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 
4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. 
per ton. Anthracene, 30 per cent., “A” quality, 74d. per unit; “B” 
quality, 54d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia remains about the same as 
last week ; but with a decrease in production, and a more settled condition 
of things generally. The advent of the manure season will, no doubt, 
materially strengthen prices. Prices are as follows :—Sulphate of ammonia 
from £11 12s. 6d. to £12 per ton. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, 
with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. 
Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate 
of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 








Tue Proposep CURTAILMENT OF WATER Companies’ Powers.—Referring, 
at the half-yearly meeting of the South Staffordshire Water Company, last 
Thursday, to the various measures now before Parliament affecting water 
companies, the Chairman (Mr. Frank James) criticized the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Forrest Fulton, of which the substance was given in the JouRNAL 
for the 8th ult. He said that, instead of a Regulation of Powers, it ought 
to be called a Deprivation of Powers Bill; its principle being that no water 
company should be enabled to cut off a supply of water for non-payment of 
rent. Some of the clauses of the Bill went so far as to say the water charge 
should be a first charge; but when it came before the House someone 
would, no doubt, have something to say about Queen’s taxes, mortgages, 
&c, If they had not the power to cut off the water, they would be seri- 
ously hampered. Out of 60,000 houses which the Company supplied, 
only 59 were actually cut off for non-payment of the water charge during 
the half year ending Dec. 31 last; but if they had not the power to do this 
where would they be? It was the knowledge that the Company possessed 
the power to cut off the supply that rendered its exercise almost unneces- 

Another absurd proposition in the Bill was that they should recover 
their arrears of charges by means of the County Court, He need not point 
out the difficulties and expense of such a procedure. 
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ProposeD PURCHASE OF THE WELLS (SoMERSET) GAs AND WATER Works 
py THE CORPORATION.—At a meeting of the Wells Town Council last 
Wednesday, Committees were appointed to consider the desirability of 
purchasing the works of the Wells Gas and Water Companies. 

RotHerHaAm Corporation Gas DepartTMEentT.—At the mee’ of the 
Rotherham Town Council to be held to-morrow, the Gas Committee will 
recommend the appointment of a Sub-Committee (which includes the 
Mayor, Mr. C. J. Stoddart) to inquire into and report upon the working of 
the Gas Department of the Corporation. 

Sace or Gas Suares.—Messrs. Blake, Haddock, and Carpenter sub- 
mitted to public auction last Thursday a number of gas shares of various 
descriptions. Five £5 shares, bearing a maximum dividend of 10 per cent., 
were sold at £12 each; 18 do. were sold for £11 15s. each; 20 £10 shares 
were bought in at £24 5s.; and 20 £5 shares were sold at £11 10s. each. 


Newport Pacnet Water Supriy.—Last Tuesday Major Tulloch, R.E., 
held an inquiry at pe ne Pagnel into an application which has been 
repeatedly made to the Local Government Board by the Local Sanitary 
Authority for power to raise £4500 for water-works purposes. The result 
of the proceedings was that there is now no impediment in the way of the 
granting of the loan. Mr. Eunson, the Engineer of the works, submitted 
plans and estimates of the proposed works, which appear to be much needed, 
and will probably shortly be carried out. 

BRIGHTON AND Hove GENERAL Gas Company.~The profits earned by this 
Company during the six months ending Dec. 31 last enable the Directors 
to recommend dividends at the rates of 10,7, and 6 per cent. per annum 
for the acceptance of the shareholders at their half-yearly general meeting 
on the 11th inst. A reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet was made on Jan. 1 
last in the prices charged for gas in Brighton, Hove, Preston, and Ald- 
rington ; the figure now eu: 1d. The working of the Company in the 
past half year was, on the whole, satisfactory, notwithstanding a further 
considerable decrease in the value of residuals. 


WotverHamMpTon Gas Company.—Although the Directors of this Com- 
pany recommended the declaration of dividends at the rates of 10 and 6 per 
cent, per annum at their half-yearly meeting last Tuesday, these rates 
could not be paid without dipping into the reserve to the extent of £950. 
Of course, the state of the residuals market has been the cause of this. 
The Chairman (Mr. J. Underhill) explained that the difference in the price 
of residuals between 1884 and 1886 was £6000. However, after withdraw- 
ing the £950 from the reserve, there is a balance of £4000; and the increase 
of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet which the Directors felt it to be their duty to 
make last October will produce about £3000 per annum. This would goa 
long way to cover any future deficiency. 

CoLNE VALLEY WaTER Company.—The half-yearly general meeting of this 
Company (a full report of which will appear next week) was held yesterday, 
at the Charing Cross Hotel. The report and pe Rerhmaart were 
referred to in last week’s JouRNaL—were taken as read; and in moving 
their alee, the Chairman (Mr. J. R. Hollond) stated that the great 
change which had taken place in the Company during the past year was 
the annexation of the Harrow district to their area of supply. Comparing 
the estimates they made when taking over the district with the actual 
returns, a very appreciable increase was shown, which, the Chairman 
observed, amply repaid them for the sum they had expended for the dis- 
trict. The Company were making an important extension to Wembley. 
The motion was adopted ; and a dividend at the rate of 24 per cent. per 
annum, less income-tax, was afterwards declared. 

Tue STroppaGE oF THE THIRLMERE Works.—At the meeting of the 
General Purposes Committee of the Manchester City Council last Thurs- 
day, Alderman Harwood, alluding to the stoppage of the Thirlmere works, 
to which reference was made in the JournaL last week, said the firm of 
Messrs. Vernon and Co., the contractors, really consisted of two gentlemen 
—one an Indian officer and the other a member of the Bar. Two more 
honourable or truthful gentlemen it would be impossible to find; but it 
was clear to the Committee that their circumstances prevented them from 
going on with the contract. They had deposited £10,000 as security; and 
& Very Lg amount of money had been expended on the plant which they 
had laid down. The Water Committee had come to an arrangement to 
take over the plant at a price which was considered reasonable; and they 
believed they would be able to relet the works. 

Tus Cost or tHe New Hoiper at tHe Statrsrmce Gas-Works.— 
In the Journau for the 15th ult. (p. 816) some particulars were given as to 
the cost of the new holder recently com Teted by Messrs. S. Cutler and 
Sons, of Millwall, at the Stalybridge Gas-Works. It was then stated that 
the valves and the inlet and outlet pipes had cost about £500. This should 
have been £50 only. The figures actually given to the Town Council by 
Alderman Ridyard, on the occasion corm A to in our paragraph, were as 
follows :—Contract for the holder, £1939 ; contract for the tank, £525—or, 
including additional contracts and extras involved by uncertainty in the 
foundations, probably £800 ; inlet and outlet pipes and valves, about £50; 
governor and governor house, about £100—total, £2889. As the holder will 
contain 250,000 cubic feet, the cost will be about £11 11s. per 1000 feet. 
The Gas Committee estimated that the tank and holder would necessitate 
an outlay of £3000. 

Tue Coat Tar Inpustry.—This was the subject of a lecture delivered 
last Thursday evening, at the Plymouth Atheneum, by Mr. T. H. Harvey. 
In the course of it he said that the money value of coal tar and its numer- 
ous products had been somewhat over-estimated. It was thought by some 
that coal tar was so valuable that gas companies would be able to give 
away the gas; but the quantity of tar ——- was so great that the 
price had gone down very considerably. The products from tar were also, 
though very valuable in themselves, many of them very costly to obtain. 
The lecturer alluded to the uses of the products of tar for patent and 
liquid fuel, and for lighting urposes ; and in replying to the discussion 
after the lecture he upbraided English farmers for not having found out the 
high value of ammonia as a manure, while the Germans came over and 
bought up all they could get. As to tar paving, asphalte could, he said, be 
laid for 1s, a yard, as against 5s. a yard for Caithness stone. 

Tue Proposep PurcHasE of NewPort (Mon.) WATER-WoRKS BY THE 
Corporation.—A deputation of the Parliamen Committee of the New- 
port Town Council waited upon the Directors of the Newport Water Com- 
pany last week with a view to possible negotiations for the acquisition by 
the Corporation of the water undertaking. The proceedings were of a 
Private character; but we understand that a sum was named ie the depu- 
oom as one which they could recommend the Town Council. to pay for 
Hers works, and a figure was mentioned by the Directors of the Company as 

ing the amount they could recommend the shareholders to accept in 
case of sale. There was, however, so wide a divergence between the two 
— that the deputation left without any arrangement having been come 
s The Giscussion of the matter will, however, not be quite closed ; and 
M 1s considered  p-acamen that modifications will be on both sides. 
a nvhie, the Corporation will, it is understood, vigorously prosecute 
Foose which they have lodged against the Compeng’s Bill in 











ReEDUcTION IN THE Prick oF Gas IN ExeTER.—Notwithstanding a loss 
of nearly £900 on residuals, and a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
the price of gas last year, the Directors of the Exeter Gas Company 
announce a further reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, whilst the illumi- 
nating power of the gas has been increased. 

Tue Proposep Purcuase oF THE Darton Gas-Worxks By THE LocaL 
Boaxp.—A Local Government inquiry has just taken place at Dalton-in- 
Furness for the purpose of obtaining a Provisional Order to empower the 
Local Board to acquire the gas-works, also to purchase a site for gas-works 
at Askam, and for the borrowing of a sum of £4700 to carry out these 
schemes. The proposal was mentioned in the JouRNaL some time ago. 
Mr. Tyson, Clerk to the Local Board, who conducted the case for them, 
went into the history of the gas undertaking from the commencement. 
The Provisional Order was opposed by Dr. Johnson, on behalf of a majority 
of the present Gas Committee, who occupy the somewhat peculiar position 
of — managers of the gas-works, but are under an obligation to devote 
the profits to lowering the price of gas. The works were originally put up 
from the proceeds of the sale of some waste lands belonging to the town. 
The Board offer to pay £800, the amount of the original outlay, and 
to take over all liabilities. This offer the Gas Committee decline. 

Tue Proposep PurcHasE oF THE MeittHam Gas-Works By THE Loca 
Boarp.—Last Thursday an inquiry was held at Meltham, on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, by Major-General C. P. Cary, R.E., in regard to 
the projected purchase of the Meltham Gas-Works by the Local Board, to 
sanction which they have —e for a Provisional Order. The Meltham 
Gas Company has been established about 30 years, and the share capital is 
now £3000—there being also some loan capital ; and the Local Board have 
offered £4 per share as the purchase price of the works. About £800 is 
immediately needed, exclusive of £ for land; and altogether £11,500 
will be required for extensions. There has been a gradual increase of con- 
sumption and reduction of price under the Company’s management ; the 
net income being now £350 per annum. The district contains 80 mills 
and other places of business; and the rateable value is £21,260. There 
was some difficulty with one firm of millowners—Messrs. Jonas Brook 
Bros.—who have private gas-works, and who, it was thought, might under- 
sell the Local Board; but this matter has been satisfactorily settled. 

Tre Lonpon Coat aNp Wing Duzs.—A meeting of Metropolitan Liberal 
members was held last Thursday afternoon in one of the committee-rooms 
at the House of Commons, under the presidency of Professor Stuart. The 
proposed renewal of the coal and wine dues was considered; and the 
meeting, it is understood, decided to oppose Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg’s Bill. 
The Conservative Metropolitan members also met on the same day and 
discussed the subject. They will support the proposal to insert a clause 
in Committee allotting to local bodies outside the Metropolitan area, but 
within the area affected by the dues, a certain proportion of the we 
raised. The last statement in regard to the Bill is that, in view of the 
amount of business which will engage the attention of the Government 
and the House of Commons during the present session, and in regard also 
to the fact that the dues do not expire until 1889, it is not improbable that 
the Bill may be withdrawn for the present, and reintroduced next year. 
It may be mentioned that already 14 petitions from various districts of 
the Metropolis have been presented against, and 111 in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the dues. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 392.) 
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Tue Quatity or Botton Gas.—At the last meeting of the Bolton Town 
Council, Mr. Hargreaves complained of the gas supplied to the borough, 
which he said was injurious to health and destructive to property. He 
had complained of the gas for three or four years. They felt the os 
elements of the gas ina heated room; and a friend of his had told him 
that he could not use gas for cooking purposes, as there was no heat in 
it. They ought to let the ratepayers have better gas; and if the price was 
not high enough, raise it. If they could have purer gas it would be better 
for health. Alderman Miles said Mr. Hargreaves had not stated in what 
respect the gas was bad. The test—18°3 candles—was above the standard 
fixed by the Committee some years ago. They were within reasonable 
limits regarding the impurities in the gas; and he defied Mr. Hargreaves 
to prove to the contrary. Mr. Elliston stated that, as one of the largest 
consumers in Bolton, he had not needed to complain of the gas supply. 
Alderman Moscrop, replying, said there was not a more devoted and 
studious Committee than the Gas Committee. Their parliamentary stan- 
dard for gas was 16 candles ; but the Committee some years ago determined 
they would produce a gas of not less than 18 candles illuminating power. 
As to the chemical quality of the gas, he might say that the Act required 
that it should be free from sulphuretted hydrogen ; and examinations which 
had been made proved that there was not a trace of it in the gas. 


Sourn Essex Water-Works Company.—The ordinary general meeting 
of this Company was held last Friday, at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham 
Street, E.C. Mr. W. C. Fooks, Q.C., occupied the chair. The Secretary 
(Mr. C. J. Fox) read the notice calling the meeting; and the report 
and accounts were taken as read. These showed that there was a net 
balance of £1395 6s. on the profit and loss account for the half year ending 
December last. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said there had been a slight increase in the revenue; but not ab an 
increase as they could have wished. There had been a steady growth in 
the house and domestic water supply; and the Directors believed this 
would continue in the future. The ee had, he thought, eve 
reason to be satisfied with what had been done up to the present time ; an 
they had good grounds to anticipate favourable results in the future. Mr. 
Amos seconded the motion. He observed that there had been no change 





in the ordinary stock. There had, however, been further preference 
capital taken up to the extent of £2625. As far as they had been able, the 
Directors had cut down the capital expenditure. The Chairman having 
replied to a number of questions, the motion was carried unanimously, 
Dividends for the half year, at the rates of 5 per cent. per annum upon 
the preference capital, and 1 oC cent. upon the ordinary capital, were 
then declared, the payment of which would absorb £1361 lds. ; leaving 
£33 11s. to be carried forward. The retiring Director (Mr. J. C. Amos) 
was then re-elected, as was also the retiring Auditor (Mr. J. Cooper). A 
vote of thanks to the Directors brought the proceedings to a close. 


Tae Exvecrric Licutine at Buackpoot.—On Monday last week some 
interesting experiments in electric lighting on the Blackpool Promenade, 
to which allusion was made in the JournaL afew weeks since, were con- 
tinued in the presence of the Mayorand alarge number of members of the 
Town Council and residents in the borough. The whole subject has been 
for some time occupying the attention of the Corporation Gas Committee 
and the officials, and it is anticipated that they will shortly be in a position 
to make definite arrangements with regard to electric lighting of the Pro- 
menade for the coming season. During last season the principal portion 
of the Promenade was brilliantly illuminated by half-a-dozen Siemens 
lamps, placed equidistant between the two piers. These lamps were each 
of 6000 candle-power, and were placed at an altitude of 60 feet. A sugges- 
tion was made that, by using smaller lights at a lower altitude, a greater 
length of the Promenade might be lighted ; and it was with the view of 
gaining accurate experience on this point that the experiments in question 
were undertaken. Two firms sent down different makes of lamps for trial. On 
the previous Saturday, Messrs. Phillip and Johnson’s Brockie-Pell are 
lamps were under test. These lamps are each of 2000 candle power, and 
they were placed at a height of 23 feet, 105 yards apart. They gave a 
splendid steady light; but there was a general consensus of opinion that the 
lamps would be ineffectual for the general lighting of the Promenade. On 
Monday evening, Messrs, Andrew’s lamp was tried, and passed an excellent 
test. The experiments were carried out under the direction of Mr. W. 
Chew, son of the Gas Engineer to the Corporation. It is expected that an 
official report on the result of the experiments will be issued shortly. 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 





GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&c., &c., &e. 





Gwynne & Co.'s New Cata- " 
ogue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machi lication at 


Yy,on app 
the above Address. = 





Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 4 











. Can be made, when desired, 
THTn on their New Patent princi- 
ple, to pass Gas without the 


slightest oscillation or varia- 
tion in pressure. No other 
ss Maker can do this. 
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00,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 








G. WALLER & CO.'S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 








MADE with THREE or FOUR BLADES. 
FA a 2000 to 250,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 
In use and on order for over 100 Works, equal to 3,850,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


This Four-Blade Exhauster will pass fully 15 per cent. more per revolution 
than any other Four-Blade Exhauster with the same size cylinder, and with from 
15 to 80 per cent. less friction or driving power, and without oscillation. 

It will pass fully 50 per cent. more per revolution than any Two-Blade 
Exhauster, with very little increase in driving power for the increased delivery. 

The accompanying Engraving shows the space cleared by this Exhauster four 
times each revolution, and between the dotted lines is the space cleared by any other 
Four-Blade Exhauster. 


OLDEST MAKERS OF BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS FOR 300 WORKS. 


No other Exhauster gives such a steady gauge. 





MODEL OF PATENT EXHAUSTER SENT FOR INSPECTION. 








[See previous Advertisements.] 


ONE WASHER IN HAND OF 1i MILLION FEET FOR RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 


Patent Compensating Steam Governors. Special Tar Pumps. 








Phenix Engineering Works, 24, Holland Street, Southwark, London, §.E. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 

HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, and are held for a long term of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 


the consumer. 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

Joun Wa. O’Ner1, 

Managing Director. 





ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 





CANNEL COAL, &c. 
yous ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 
Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, suppl all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also Re-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No, 30, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsurGH, ScoTLanD, 


ANTED, a situation as Main and 
SERVICE LAYER. Used to Wrought-Iron 
Fitting, Good references. No objection to go abroad. 
Single. Age 31. 
Address James RIDGLEY, 33, Birmingham Street, 
Oldbury, BirmMincHam. 








WAnNteD, an appointment as Manager, 
or as MANAGER and SECRETARY. Twenty- 
five years’ practical experience in the Manufacture, 
Purification, and Distribution of Gas; Sulphate of 
Ammonia ; Distillation of Tar; Construction and Re- 
modelling of Gas-Works. Good Accountant, Car- 


bonizer, and Practical Mechanical Engineer; fair | 


linguist. Satisfactory references and testimonials. 
No objection to go abroad. 

Address No, 1482, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Frieet STREET, E.C, 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 
GENTLEMAN with an excellent con- 





nection in the gas world for over 20 years, and having | 


an Office in Manchester, is open to REPRESENT any 


good Firm either for the sale of Coal, Cast-Iron Pipes, | 


Tubes, or Fire-Clay Retorts and Bricks. 
dress No. 1481, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. , 


A LEADING Copenhagen firm of Com- 
mission Agents at Copenhagen, well introduced to 
wholesale houses, is open to REPRESENT some good 
Manufacturers in Gas and Water Pipes, Gas-Fittings, 
Cotton Waste, &c. Well suited for the export to Den- 
mark, First-class references given. 





Address L. N. 1435, care of Aug. J. Wolff and Co., 


Advertising Offices, Copenhagen, K. DENMARK. 
PETERBOROUGH GAS COMPANY, 





WANTED, a Meter Inspector. Par- 


| 


piMMis & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make ag best quality of 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 

District. Telegraphic Address: “ Erwat, Lonpon.” 





LEX. WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILLBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 


Gauges, &e., &c. 
*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 





“MANAGER REQUIRED. 
THE Directors of the Dover Gaslight 


pany invite app for the i of 
FOREMAN-MANAGER of their Works, making about 
140 million cubic feet of gas Pe annum. The applicant 
must thoroughly understand the Manufacture, Purifi- 
cation, and Distribution of Gas, and the production of 
Sulphate of Ammonia; the Setting of Retorts; and the 
Construction and Maintenance of Works. He must 
also be capable of keeping all A , Books, and 
Corresp incidental to his Office. 
A Manager’s house, with firing and gas, is provided by 
the Company. 

Applications, marked “ Manager,” stating age, pre- 
vious engagements, and salary required, accompanied 
with testimonials, to be addressed to G. Fiz.pinG, Esq., 
Dover, the Company’s Secretary, before Monday, the 
14th of March next. 


BOROUGH OF CHELTENHAM. 
GAS EXAMINER. 























Cheltenham require the services of a properly 
— scientific person to Test the Illuminating 
| Power and Purity of the Gas supplied to the Public 
| Lamps, and advise the Corpora on on matters con- 
nected with the Public Lighting. 

The Tests will have to be made at least 30 times a 
year. 

Applications, stating qualifications and terms, may be 
sent in to me, the undersigned, on or before the 14th 
day of March next. 

Dated this 22nd day of February, 1887. 

E. T. BrypGes, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 





MORTGAGE OF NEW GAS-WORKS IN 
BRECONSHIRE,. 


ANTED, £850 at 43 per cent. on 


thorough working order, and situated in a fast increas- 
ing town. 

Apply to T. Puruips, Esq., Solicitor, Church Street 
Chambers, CarDIrF. 








ANTED, a Purifier (Second hand), 


8 or 10 feet square. 





Send price and particulars to James Lex, Manager, | 


ticulars as to duties can be had from the under- | Gas-Works, Eccleshill, Bradford, YorKsHIRE. 


signed, to whom applications must be delivered not 
later than Tuesday Morning, the 8th of March next. 
Applicants must state wages required, and when they 
can commence their duties. 
Joun Barton, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Peterborough, Feb. 24, 1887. 


} 





ANTED, a Set of small Purifiers. 
Must be in good condition and cheap. 


} 


| Centre-Valve, and Lift Apposune com 





THE Corporation of the Borough of) 


Mavigngs on the above Wests, Otieh-ss0-in to 24 ft. square. SCRUBBERS, Condensers, Boilers, 
| 


| IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 





GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of A ia purchased 
120 and 121, Newoate Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 





| OXIDE OF IRON. 
T HE best quality of Irish Bog Ore 

shipped direct from the Donegal Estates of the 
Earl of Leitrim, Wybrants Olphert, F'sq., D.L., and other 
proprietors, to any British or foreign port, under careful 

| supervision ; and can be delivered to any Gas- Works. 

| Sole Representative: A. C. FRASER 

| (Late Gas Manager, Bolton), 

Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER 


*,* Spent Oxide purchased or exchanged. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


‘EYUGH WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making White 


| Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in any 
eres t high 


t market prices, or contracts for 





the year. 
For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap 


| Lonpon, E.C, 


“WANTED to purchase Four good 





PURIFIERS, about 14 feet square, with Covers, 
lete, in good 
working condition. Also FOR SALE Two STATION 
METERS, capacity 1500 and 2000 cubic feet per hour, in 
perfect working order. 
Apply Wititey anp Co., Gas Engineering Works, 
EXETER. . 





DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE, 


PPOETY-FIVE Q and Oval Mouthpieces, 
with Hydraulic Mains, all moscertay Mite also 
five new Clay Retorts, 13in. by 18in. No reasonable 
offer will be refused. 
Apply to Wa. Bates, Manager, Worksop. 


OR SALE—by Saml. While (late 


Ashmore & While), 60, Queen Victoria Street 





| London, E.C.—TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 70 ft. dia., 


36 feet deep. Two TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERS in 


| Belgium), 80 ft. dia., 204 ft. deep. One 50 ft. dia., 20 ft. 


deep. Two 50 ft. dia., 18 ft. deep. Two abt. 35 ft. dia., 
14 ft. deep., and two 30 ft. dia., 10ft.deep. SINGLE 
GASHOLDER. 

The above Holders are in good condition ; but should 
it be found necessary, new sheets, or other parts, could 
be put in when erecting. 

URIFIERS complete, various sizes, from 6 ft. square 


Mouthpieces, Ascension-Pipes, and Hydraulic Mains. 


| STATION GOVERNORS, 8 in., 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 
5 


15 in., 16 in., and 24in. EXHAUSTERS, and Engines 


_ | and Exhausters combined, to pass from 2000 cubic feet 
| to 60,000 cubic feet per hour. STEAM-ENGINES from 
4 to 25 horse power. “OTTO” GAS-ENGINES from 


to 16 horse power. STATION METERS to 
rom 38000 to 40,000 cubic feet per hour. DONKIN’S 
FLANGED GAS-VALVES, 4 in. to 26 in. 

8S. W. undertakes the Removing and Refixing of the 
above complete. 

Gas Companies having disused Ironwork Gas Plant 
to dispose of are invited to send lowest price, with 


Apply, by letter, giving full particulars, to No. 1479, | particulars, to the above address. 


| care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, Freer Street, E.C, 


*,* See first issue in every month for this list. 





CONTENTS. 


Pusic ILLUMINATIONS. 

Move oF SuPPLY AND PricE oF Gas. 
Service on SuppLy Pires. Devices. 
ILtumInaTED BorpEeRs, CoLovurED Fires. 


LIST OF DESIGNS FOR ILLUMINATION DEVICES. 

Risinc Sux, Compass AND SQuaRE, RosETrTeE, 
Harp, Stak AND CIRCLE. 

LIGHTHOUSE AND LEGEND. 

Tue ALL-SEEING EYE, CORONET, CRESCENT, STAR 
AND CrrcLg, Hand and HEART. 

WIxpMILL AND LEGEND. 

True Lovers’ Knot, Rose, SHAMROCK AND 
TutstLz, GLope, MITRE. 

ILLUMINATED TREE, AND FRAMED DEVICE. 

Comet anp LEGEND. 

Tue Year or JUBILEE 1s CoME. 

Honey BEE and BASKET OF FRUIT. 

Fincer Post and GLOBE. 

Lecenp. Justice. Crowns, Crrcix, ann V. R. 

ome bas, SEEING Eyre, Compass, SQUARE AND 

TAR. 

SripeR’s Wes, ANcHoRS, ANCHOR HEART AND 
Cross, Hour Guass. 

Joun Bun. 

Horse Suor, Goop Luck, Brrp AND SHIELD, 
SHIELD AND Bars, SHIELD AND Cross, UNION 
Jack, 

Af 


DEVICES FOR 


IN CELEBRATION OF THE 


JUBILEE YEAR 


OF THE 


REIGN OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


Queen Victoria. 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


COLOURED FIRES, &c. 





By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth, gilt; 7s. 6d. limp Russia. 


Zictracts from a Number of 


2 CONTENTS. 


DEVICE S—Continued,)- 


(; A 5 ] L L U M ] N AT I 0 N 9, Risraarr ano. Castue, Bavwswick Srans, 


E1GuT AND TWELVE PornTED Staks. 

, ANGEL AND TRUMPET, Brow Ye THE TRUMPET, 

( Bow. 

Lion AND Unicorn, AUREOLE, BEE Hive, MEDAL, 

( Star. 

ANGEL AND TRUMPET. 

Star or Inp1A, MattTesE Crosses, Star, Cres- 
CENT WITH Rays. 

Heap oF BritanniA, RvLE BriTrTania, 

BIBLE, ScEPTRE, SworD or StaTE, RosSETTE AND 
Crrcie, 8TaR, MALTESE CROSS, AND QUEEN’S 
Heap, Cross Keys. 

Britannia RvLEs THE WAVES. 

Victoria Reoina ET IMPERATRIX, PRINCE OF 
Wates’ Featners, Lion RAMPANT, AND 
Masons’ Bapeor. 

Crown, CrRcLE, AND LEGEND. 

Turee Leos or Man. 

LEGEND. 

Srar oF THE GARTER. STAR OF THE THISTLE, 

Star oF St. Patrick. Star or THE Batu. 

Brsie, Crown, AND LEGEND. 

QUEEN AND British DEPENDENCIES, 

, QUEEN AND Royal Famity. 

ILLUMINATED ARCH AND COLUMNS, 








PRESS NOTICES OF “DEVICES FOR GAS ILLUMINATIONS.” 


“Gas devices, as Mr. Newbigging 
points out, have a monotonous same- 
ness about them; and it has been his 
= to meet the existing want of novelty. 

e publishes nearly a hundred devices 
which may be used in celebration of 
the jubilee year."—Manchester Exami 
Ce 

“ Mr. Newbigging is of opinion that 
costes for gas illuminations are cap- 
able of greater picturesqueness and 
prginality ; and by his illustrations 
e has abundantly justified his conten- 
tion,”"—Manchester City News, 








“The book is full of suggestions as 
to the best way of carrying out the de- 
signs.”—Manchester Evening News. 

“The devices are exceedingly in- 
genious and beautiful, and are intended 
to meet a want which has been felt in 
the way of designs for public iJumina- 
tions.”"—Bacup Times, 

“The volume, which is nicely bound, 
is designed to show how Gas Managers 
should use their forces in decorative 
fashion on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“The public need not only a little 





light, but ‘a little leading; and it is to 
this end that the volume now before us 
has been sent forth for the instruction 
and guidance of all loyal subjects who 
are contemplating ‘lighting up’ on the 
next anniversary of Her Majesty’s Ac- 
cession.”—Daily News. 

“The devices are ingenious and ha 

ropriate. The volume is beautifully 
Goal \-Atanchestor Courier. 

“ There is decided originality in most 
of the designs, in the making of which 
great taste and ingenuity have been 
shown.”’—Manchester Evening Mail. 











“In merely claiming variety and 
originality for the devices with which 
the work is illustrated, Mr. Newbigging 
keeps well within the bounds of mo- 
desty. They are more than this—they 
are exceedingly beautiful, and cannot 
fail to recommend themselves,”—Rossen- 
dale Free Press. 

“England upon this great occasion 
expects the Gas Companies to do their 
duty, and the public do not doubt that 
it will be discharged with the enthu- 
siasm which an association of loyalty 
cannot fail to command.”—Irish Times. 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THE 


ANGLO-SPANISH GAS COMPANY, Liuren 


Incorporated Nov. 17, 1886, under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1883, by which the liability of Shareholders is limited 
to the amount of their Shares when fully paid up. 





CAPITAL, £200,000, in 40,000 SHARES of £5 each. 





FIRST ISSUE OF 12,000 SHARES . . £60,000, 


Payable £1 per Share on Application, £1 per Share on Allotment, and the remainder by Calls 
of not more than £1 per Share, and at intervals of not less than three months. 





DIRECTORS. 
J. E. SPENCER, Esq., M.P., 4, Brick Court, Temple, and Carlton 
Club, London. 


W. COWARD, Esgq., F.R.G.S. (London Agent of the Australian 
Gaslight Company of Sydney, and other Colonial Gas Com- 
panies), 143, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


WM. COULSON PARKINSON, Esq. (Wm. Parkinson and Co.), 
Cottage Lane, London, E.C. 


DANIEL HOWARD, Esq. (Director of the Sandwell Park Colliery ° 


Company), West Bromwich. 
NOTE.—It is intended to complete the Board by the addition of one other 
Director to be elected by the Shareholders at the First General Meeting. 





BanxeErs—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 
LIMITED, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


Soticrrors—Messrs. SAXTON & SON, 11, Queen Victoria Street, 


London, E.C 

ConsuLTiInc EnGInEER—A. F, PHILLIPS, Esgq., M. Inst. C.E., 
St. Albans. 

Auprtror—ALFRED LASS, Esq., F.C.A., 30, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 


Broxers—Messrs. 8. R. SCOTT, STRATTEN, & CO., 9, Drapers’ 
Gardens, London, E.C. 


Secretary—Mr. JOHN MILTON SMITH. 
Temporary OFrrices—6, CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 








PROSPECTUS. 


Tuts Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring, carrying into effect and working Concessions and Contracts for the lighting, by gas or 
otherwise, of important towns or cities in Spain or her Colonies, or elsewhere, and for such other purposes as are duly set forth in the Memorandum of 
Association. 

Spain affords at the present time an immense field for the a of the Company; and it has been calculated that there are upwards of 
200 towns of sufficient importance for the introduction of gas, and to which the Company’s operations might be profitably extended. 

From the experience of the towns in Spain where Gas-Works are in een, it has been found that gas-engines are extensively used for 
manufacturing and other purposes; and it is expected that there will be a very large and increasing consumption of gas by these agencies alone. The 
climate of the Peninsula is such that the advantages of the smaller classes of gas-cooking apparatus are everywhere fully appreciated. 

Gas Coke is in good demand, and realizes high prices; and the ammoniacal products are largely used for agricultural purposes. 


The success of Continental Gas Undertakings under English management is a fact so well established as to afford a good criterion of the 
prospects of the present Company. ‘The following quotations of the three leading Companies (under English management) are mentioned as 


examples :— 
Continental Union Gas, Limited .- -.. £20 Shares .. quoted Feb. 18, 1887, at £38 10s. 
European Gas, Limited oo we we £10 ” . ” ” £22 Os. 
Imperial Continental Gas +» « eo £100 Stock  .. ” ” £207 Os. 


Two concessions and contracts for public lighting have already been acquired by Messrs. Grppons Bros., Gas Engineers, of Dudley, who have 
agreed to transfer them to the Company—viz., for Jdtiva and Orihuela. These concessions and contracts are secured by agreement with the respective 
municipal authorities, and ae the exclusive right to provide the public lighting of the towns at a fixed price for a period of twenty years, at the end 
of which period, as the works will remain the property of the Company, fresh contracts may be entered into. 


The city of Jaétiva has a population of some 15,000 inhabitants, and has two theatres, barracks, markets, and other — buildings ; and there are 
also various manufacturing quubiehen ents. Aneligible site for the Gas-Works has been secured ; and a portion of the plant is ready to be sent forward. 


The town of Orihuela has a population of about 20,000 inhabitants, and, like Jdtiva, is a centre of considerable importance. Jdtiva has 
direct railway communication with the seaport of Valencia, and Orihuela with that of Alicante. 


Contracts have been entered into on behalf of the Company with Messrs. Grspons Bros. for the entire construction of the Gas-Works at the 
above two places, including the whole of the necessary buildings, plant and mains, and the cost of erection and laying. The price will not exceed 
£7500 for each works, such price including the necessary sites. The capacity of each works will be 9 million cubic feet of gas per annum; and 
the cost of construction will therefore be about £835 per million cubic feet. 


According to the standard authority—“ Newbigging’s Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers”—the average eost of Gas-Works in England is 
about 16s. per 1000 cubic feet produced annually, or say £800 per million; and it will be seen that £7500 for works capable of producing nine million 
cubic feet per annum, and erected in Spain, works out to a very slightly higher figure, although all costs of obtaining concessions and contracts, legal 
charges, and the cost of freights and import duties are included, in addition to the extra expenses attendant on the erection of works abroad. ‘This is 
accounted for in a great measure by the present low cost of all kinds of pipes, plant, and by the low freights now prevailing. 


By the terms of the two concessions and contracts, it is provided that no municipal import duty shall be charged upon the plant and apparatus, or 
upon coal or any raw material used in the works, and also that the buildings and works shall, for the period of the concession, be free of local rates. 


_ In addition to the above two contracts, Messrs. Gisnons Bros. (who have been for some time past engaged in the construction of Gas-Works in 
yan treaty for the acquirement of other concessions and lighting contracts, of which the Company will, under the general agreement, have the 
rst retusal, 
It is estimated that the two works already contracted for will be poamplowed and in active operation by the Ist of October and 1st of December next 
respectively, so that income will probably begin to be earned as and from that date. 


There is every reason to believe that other works, now in contemplation, will be commenced before that date, and that a large portion of the capital 
now asked for will have been profitably expended and earning dividend by January or February next. 


The authority previously quoted states that in England the average consumption of gas per head of the population ranges from 1000 cubic feet, 
= annum in cultural towns to about 2000 cubic feet in large towns ; and it is found that in some of the Spanish towns considerably over 1000 cubio 
eet is consumed. 


Calculating that the total consumption in the two towns above mentioned will be 16 million cubic feet per annum, or at the rate of about 450 cubic 
feet per inhabitant, which is less than half the above, the estimates which have been a proved by Mr. A.}’, Pumxirs, the Company’s Engineer, are 
such that a dividend of from 8 to 10 per cent. may confidently be expected on the capital invested in these undertakings; and the Directors will care- 
fully examine the prospects of any other towns for which lighting contracts or concessions may be offered to them. 


The only contracts entered into are: First, a general pean dated 23rd of February, 1887, between Jonn Mitton Sairu on behalf of the 
Company, and Messrs. Gissons Bros., of Dudley, and, secondly and thirdly, two contracts between the said Joun Miron Samir on behalf of the 
Company and Messrs. Gisnons Bros. (dated 23rd of February, 1887), who undertake thereby to construct Gas-Works at Jdtiva and Orihuela (in 
accordance with plans and specifications approved by the Company’s Engineer), and to hand the same over complete on or before the Ist of October 
and Ist of December, 1887, respectively. 
The preliminary expenses, brokerage, and advertising, are limited by the Articles of Association to the sum of £500. No other promotion money 
has been or will be paid. 
ep ayy and forms of application may be obtained at the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, or at the temporary offices of the Company, where 
e 


copies of Articles and Memorandum of Association, and the Agreement and the two Contracts above referred to, may be seen by any intending 
investors, on application. 


Fetraary, 1081. Should no Allotment be made, the Deposit will be returned in full. 
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GAS SHARES in the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas 
Company, paying dividends of 11 and 8 per cent., and 
offering highly remunerative and safe investments, 


R.ALFRED RICHARDS will sell by 


Auction, at the Angel Hotel, Edmonton, on 
Tuesday, March 8, at Six for Seven precisely, in the 
Evening, in Lots, 185 ORIGINAL £5, and Two NEW 
ORDINARY £10 SHARES in the above flourishing 
undertaking. |. 

Particulars may be obtained of the AvcTIONEER, 
Tottenham, and 8, New Broad Street, E.C. 





GAS SHARES IN THE ENFIELD GAS COMPANY. 
Payine DivipENDs oF 7 AND 6 PER CENT. 
SPECTIVELY. 


RE 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will sell by 
Auction, at the Angel Hotel, Edmonton, on 
Tuesday, March 8, 1887, at 6 for 7 o’clock precisely, in 
lots, TWELVE £10 FULLY PAID SHARES and 
£56 5s. GUARANTEED PREFERENCE STOCK in 
this prosperous undertaking. 

Particulars may be obtained of the AUCTIONEER, 

Tottenham, and 8, New Broad Street, E.C. 


Foe SALE, Cheap — Second-hand Dry 
GAS-METERS. Makers, Messrs. W.and B, Cowan. 
One 200-light, and one 150-light. 

Apply to BakER BroTHERS, MIDDLESBROUGH. 








GAS-WORKS FOR SALE IN BRECONSHIRE, 


HE above excellent new Gas-Works, in 
good working order, are FOR SALE by Private 
Contract, now paying 12 per cent. (the books can be 
examined); and could, by being well managed, and the 
ammoniacal liquor utilized, be made to declare a divi- 
dend of 14 to 15 percent. The works exclusively supply 
a fast increasing town, with the Local Board and public 
lighting, &c. 

For further particulars apply to T. Paruirs, Esq., 
Solicitor, Church Street Chambers, Carpirr. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, &c. 
HE Directors of the Kettering Gas 
Cc 


ompany, Limited, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for a GASHOLDER, 98 feet diameter by 
30 feet deep. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the Offices of 
the Company, Gas-Works, Kettering, or at the Office of 
Mr. John Eunson, C.E., Northampton, on and after 
Monday, Feb. 28, and copies of the specification may 
be had on payment of one guinea, which will be re- 
turned on the receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Directors 
of the Gas Company, Kettering, to be delivered on or 
before Saturday, March 19, 


The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | 


lowest or any tender, 


Kettering, Feb. 28, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


GAS-WORKS. 


THE Salford Corporation invite Tenders 
for the supply of RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS, 
All information may be obtained from the Engineer 
and Manager pro tem., Gas Offices, Bloom Street, 
Salford. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Retorts and Fire- 
bricks,” and addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, must be delivered to me at the Town Hall, 
— on or before Ten a.m, on Wednesday, March 9, 


E. Mappocks, Secretary. 








The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, Feb. 25, 1887. 


TO IRON TUBE MANUFACTURERS. 


HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 

pre d to receive TENDERS for the supply 

of WROUGHT-IRON TUBING and FITTINGS for 

Twelve months ending the 25th of March, 1888, as 
eee for gas and water purposes. 

_ Forms of tender, ther with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr, T. O. Paterson, C.E., 
Gas-W orks, Thomas Street, 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Wrought- 
Iron Tubes, &c.,” must be sent in to me not later than 
Five o'clock in the Afternoon of Friday, the 18th of 
March, 1887. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Atrrep Git, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, Feb. 23, 1887. 





TO IRONFOUNDERS. 


HE Corporation of Birkenhead are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the ~ RS 
CAST-IRON PIPES, for Twelve months, ending the 25th 
of March, 1888, as required for gas and water p ses. 
Specifications and forms of tender, together with any 
further information, may be obtained—For Gas-Pipes, 
from Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., Gas-Works, Thomas 
Street|; and for Water-Pipes, from Mr. W. A. Richard- 
son, C.E., Town Hall, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Cast-Iron 
Pipes,” must be sent in to me not later than Five o'clock 
in the Afternoon of Friday, the 18th of March, 1887. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, Feb. 23, 1887. 





TO BRASS FOUNDERS, LEAD MERCHANTS, 
AND OTHERS. 


HE Corporation of Birkenhead are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
STOPCOCKS, FERRULES, and other BRASS-WORK 
of various kinds and sizes; also for LEAD PIPING, 
SHEET LEAD, SHEET and BLOCK TIN, for Twelve 
months, ending the 25th of March, 1888, as required for 
gas and water purposes. 

Specifications and forms of tender may be obtained 
and samples seen on application—For Gas Pipes and 
Fittings, to Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., Gas Engineer, at 
the Gas- Works, Thomas Street; and for Water Pipes and 
Fittings, to Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E., at the Town 
Hall, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Stopcocks, 
&c.,” or “ Lead Piping,” as the case may be, to be sent in 
| to me not later than Five o’clock in the Afternoon of 
Friday, the 18th day of March, 1887. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
At¥rrep Git, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, Feb. 23, 1887. 





CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive on or before the 9th of March next, 
OFFERS of HIGH-CLASS GAS COALS, for delive: 
at their Gaythorn, Rochdale Road, and Bradford Ro: 





Works, during a period of One or more years, com- 
| mencing on the Ist of October next. 

Particulars and printed forms of tender may be ob- 
tained on application, in writing, to the Superintendent, 
_ C. Nickson, at the Gas Office, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 


By order, 
Jos. Heron, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchester, Feb, 18, 1887. 
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BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


IN THE MATTER of the GAS-WORKS MANAGE- 
ENT, and the CONTRACTS, PURCHASES, and 
SALES in relation thereto. 


N OTICE is hereby given that a 


Committee of Investigation has been appointed 
by the Council to inquire into the above matters; and 
such Committee will be PREPARED TO RECEIVE 
EVIDENCE from any person or persons who may be 
in a position to afford ormation with reference to 
bribery, corruption, or any other improper conduct on 
the part of any Corporation official, or other person, in 
relation to the above matters. 

Such persons are invited, in the first instance, to 
communicate with the Chairman of the Investigation 
Committee (Mr. Alderman Walmsley), Town Hall, 
Salford, and any communication so made will be con- 
sidered private and confidential. 

By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Salford, Feb. 18, 1887. 








BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
NOrce is hereby given that the next 
HALF-YEARLY MEETING of Proprietors in 
this Company will be held, pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment, at the Office of the Company, Canons’ Marsh, on 
Wednesday, the 16th day of March next. 

The chair will be taken at One o'clock poccenty- 
Notice is further given that the Transfer Books will be 
closed on Wednesday, the 2nd day of March, and will 
not be reopened until after the said Ordinary Meeting. 

By order of the Directors, 
Henry H. TownseEnp, Secretary. 

Gaslight Office, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, 

Feb. 28, 1887.! 





q TENDER FOR TAR. 
HE Directors of the Wirksworth Gas- 
light and Coke Company, Limited, invite TEN- 
DERS for their surplus TAR for One year from the 
1st day of April, 1887. 
oe on Midland Railway filled into purchaser's 
tanks, 


Payments, cash monthly, 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” will be received by the Manager, on 
or before the 17th day of March, 1887. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Particulars may be had from 
. 8. Jones, Manager and Secretary. 


BOROUGH OF BEVERLEY. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS AND ENGINEERS. 
HE Corporation of Beverley are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the construction 
and fixing at the Beverley Gas-Works of Four CAST- 
IRON PURIFIERS, 19 feet by 14 feet, with Wrought- 
Iron Covers and Wood Sieves. 








The draw: and specification may be seen on appli- 
cation to Mr. E. Bryan, Gas Engineer, Beverley. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent to me on or before the 
7th of March next. 


Guildhall, Feb. 22, 1887. 


EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. 


, TENDER FOR COALS. 
HE Directors of the Eastbourne Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 
60,000 tons of Best GAS COALS, to be delivered within 
three years from the date of the contract, in equal 
monthly quantities, on rail at Newhaven Wharf, or at 
the Eastbourne Railway Station. The deliveries to 
commence immediately after signing the contract. 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed, to be sent to me not 
later than Friday, the 4th day of March next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
J. H, Campion Cougs, Secretary. 
Feb. 17, 1887. 


James Mitts, Town Clerk. 














THE USE OF 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA and SPENT LIME 
AGRICULTURE. 


LPAFLETS (as under) have been pre- 

pared in cheap form for Gas Companies and Cor- 
porations to distribute among possible purchaser of 
Sulphate of Ammonia and Spent Lime :— 


“THE VALUE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
AS A MANURE.” By Mr. F. J. Lioyp, F.C.8., 
Consulting Chemist to the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, Lecturer on Agriculture at King’s 
College, &c. (See Journnat for May 19, 1885.) 
Price 5s. per 100, post free. 

“THE USE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AS 
MANURE.” By Mr. Wit11am Arnotp. (See 
JouRrnaL for July 14, 1885.) Price 2s. 6d, per 100, 
post free. 

‘THE QUANTITIES OF SULPHATE OF AM- 
MONIA REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS CROPS.” 
By (the late) J. Matam. (Reprinted from Mr, 

agnus Ohren’s pamphlet on “Cooking and 
Heating byGas.”) Price 2s. 6d. per 100, post free 

“ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF AMMO- 
NIUM SALTS IN AGRICULTURE.” By Pro- 
fessor Foster, M.A., F.C.S., &c., Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital. Price 10s. 
per 100, post free, 

ON THE COMPOSITION AND USE OF GAS 
LIME IN AGRICULTURE.” By (the late) Dr. 
A. VoELcKER, Professor of Chemistry to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Price 
5s. per 100, post free. 

A Specimen Copy of each, free by post, for 

3d. in Stamps. 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, FixeT Street, E.C, 
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THE 


SILICA FIRE-BRIGK C°- 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, & CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
For GAS FURNACES. 


Trapve Mark: “SILICA.” 








These Goods (now largely used in Gas, Glass, Iron, 
and Steel Works) are, on account of their greater 
durability, strongly recommended where excessive 
heats have to be maintained, 





Particulars and Prices from 
A. C. FRASER, 
BROWN STREET, MANCHESTER; 
Or tHe WORKS. 





HENRY BALFOUR & CO., 


Engineers oa 
g/neers, Finsbury Circus, 
lronfounders, LONDON, E.C. 
and re" 
Works: 
Gas Apparatus Durie Foundry, 
Makers. ree, 


FIFE, N.B. 





ememeevinee or 
GASHOLDERS, SINGLE OR TELESCOPE, TANKS, CAST & WROUGHT IRON. 
BOILERS, CONDENSERS, CRANES, EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 
GIRDERS (Cast and Wrought Iron), IRON PIPES, PUMPS, PURIFIERS, RETORTS & FITTINGE, 
ROOFS, SCRUBBERS, SHAFTING, VALVES, WASHERS, 

FOUR-WAY BYE-PASS VALVES, ENGINES AND EXHAUSTERS, REVOLVING "BRUSH SCRUBBERS, 
GAS-WASHERS, GOVERNORS, & C. 

H.B.&Co,undertake Contracts for the Supply and Erection of Gas-Works, either for Townsor Mansions, orth 
Remodelling of existing Works. 

SHIPPING ORDERS receive special attention. 


H.B.& Co. having had large experience in this ap ape: undertake to ship f.0.b., properly packed 
and marked for export. 


EsTIMATES AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION, 





THOS. HORN & SONS, Gas ENGINEERS, GRAY STREET, WATERLOO ROAD 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


GREENAWAY & KITT’S 


NEW PATENT 


> FOUR-SLIDE GAS EXHAUSTER. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


THE PERFECTION OF GAS EXHAUSTERS. 


The Cylinder being discharged four times 
per revolution, a greater volume of gas is 
passed per hour. The Slides can be with- 
drawn for cleaning and repairing without 
disturbing the Driving Gear ; and a steadi- 
ness of gas is maintained under all con- 
ditions of Pressure. 

The Exhausters are working at The Gas- 
light and Coke Company’s Works at West- 
minster and Pimlico, and at the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s Works at 
Deptford and Vauxhall; also at the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company's Works at 
Sydenham, and at the Tottenham and Ed- 
monton Gas Company’s Works, Tottenham, 
and at various other works. 














KLONNE’S REGENERATING FURNACES, 


WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS.,,. 
IS THE SIMPLEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM FOR HEATING RETORTS. 


m AUG. LIN 


DORTMUND, GERMANY, 





Gas Engineering Works, 


MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS viinires F 


GASHOLDERS, 


SINGLE-LIFT AND TELESCOPE, 
WITH TANKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND SIZE. 























ADVANTAGES. ; 

Greatest Production and Durability —Minimum of Fuel 
and Attention; only 8 to 12 lbs. of Coke per Hundred- 
weight of Coal Carbonized.—Cheapest in Erection; and 
most agreeable for Workmen and Manager. 

Automatic in Action._Lowest Chimney Draught.—Breeze 
can be Utilized as Fuel._System Applicable Everywhere. 

No Deposit of Pitch in the Hydraulic Main—No Stop- 
page in the Ascension-Pipes.—_Minimum Deposit of Carbon 


in the Retorts. 


CONDENSERS, 
COLUMN WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS, EXHAUSTERS, 
GOVERNORS, 
BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS. 
ALL KINDS OF WROUGHT IRONWORK. 


ERECTION or REMODELLING of GAS-WORKS. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH &, 1887. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SULPHATE. 
Tae long winter is passing at last, but slowly and very 
reluctantly ; and with the approach of the equinox comes 
the time for. the application of spring manures. We are 
reminded of this latter circumstance by the little pamphlet 
issued by the Association of Sulphate of Ammonia Manufac- 
turers, which is a very useful manual for distribution among 
agriculturists, especially in the vicinity of towns. This com- 
pilation, the authorship or editorship of which is kept a 
mystery, is full of information respecting the need for manure ; 
and the principles of rightly feeding heavily-cropped land are 
intelligibly and honestly explained in it. No attempt is made 





to claim for sulphate anything more than its due; and the 
detailed instructions as to the proper application of this 
fertilizer for different crops are so explicit that anybody could 
follow them without fear of error. We understand that the 
pamphlet has been widely distributed by members of the 
Association in their different districts ; and it is to be hoped 
that these efforts to create and foster the local consumption 
of sulphate will be successful. It is certain that this local 
business is the only outlet for their product that makers on a 
small or medium scale can influence. The condition of the 
wholesale market is apparently hopeless. The machinery of 
the Association protects individual makers against the trickery 
of dealers; and we have reason to know that the regular 
publication of the course of the market in the Journat is also 
useful in the same way. Of course, in the sulphate as in 
other trades, the principle that buyers and sellers must look 
out for themselves will prevail ; and no organization or publi- 
cation will save unskilful dealers from making bad bargains. 
Before, however, the Sulphate Association and our own 
reports were available for the instruction of manufacturers 
having other matters to attend to, they were much more at 
the mercy of astute dealers to whom sulphate buying was a 
business. The new order of things has not been altogether 
approved of by the class of buyers who like to speculate on 
the ignorance or preoccupation of makers; but consumers, 
as well as producers, unquestionably derive benefit from the 
change. 

The wholesale market, therefore, must be left to itself; 
and sellers for export must make the best terms they can. 
What we want to see is a continuance and extension of the 
efforts that have already been commenced all over the country 
for distributing in every district as sulphate the ammonia 
that is imported into it in coal for gas making. Mr. G. E. 
Davis's statistics abundantly show that the cry of “ over- 
‘ production ” will not apply in the case of sulphate for many 
a long year to come. If the product of the gas-works in all 
large towns cannot be consumed locally, there are plenty of 
districts in which it can be done, and in which it is not done 
now. The Association cannot do everything ; it can but place 
weapons at the disposal of those who will use them. Every 
Gas Company must form the centre of an organization for 
propagating a knowledge of the advantages of sulphate; and 
the measures to be taken with this view have been re- 
peatedly discussed in these columns. One thing only need be 
repeated—the necessity for imparting ‘‘ local colour”’ to the 
information respecting the use of sulphate which is intended 
to influence agriculturists. Valuable as they are, pamphlets 
setting forth the benefits of this fertilizer will in many 
instances share the fate of all gratis printed matter, unless 
care is taken to append to them testimonials, statements, 
and opinions by well-known local men. County agricultural 
societies, and even parish clubs, where such exist, should be 
made use of by the offer of prizes for the best resulis in 
cultivation from the employment of sulphate ; but there is 
another way that has been followed with encouraging results 
by energetic country gas managers. Taking one or two of 
the men of best repute as farmers in their districts, they have 
arranged for the experimental application, according to rule, 
upon fields as conspicuously situated as possible, of gratuitous 
samples of sulphate. The conditions of such a present would 
naturally be that the farmer should take the trouble to make 
comparative measurements, so far as possible, of the crops 
raised with and without the experimental dressing. Not even 
this need be insisted on, if troublesome. The opinion of the 
cultivator, accompanied by an order for a supply of sulphate 
on his own account for use in the succeeding season, would be 
quite enough. 

It is to be hoped that during the current year the Sulphate 
Manufacturers’ Association will be able to collect some informa- 
tion of a trustworthy sort as to the progress that has been made 
in the popularization of sulphate among British agriculturists. 
Where any members of the Association have undertaken this 
task in their own districts with any prospect of success, they 
should report their proceedings for the encouragement of 
others. It is more than a commercial question of gas-works 
residuals—more than a question of competition between 
different forms of nitrogenous manure. It is a matter of 
national importance that the best and cheapest restorative 
for the heavily-worked soil of the country should find its 
proper destination. As we have said in this column more 
than once, the present low price of sulphate should not be 
regarded as altogether an evil if it confers an advantage upon 
the community in other ways. So far as we can see, the days 
of high-priced sulphate have departed, never to return ; for it 
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is certain that wheat and barley, at English prices, cannot be 
grown with the aid of manure costing £20 the ton, and that 
therefore any return to this standard must mean the loss of 
the home market. Gas manufacturers do not depend upon 
their residual products, however ; and we have never deemed 
it an unqualified misfortune that the downfall in the market 
value of these secondary commodities has rehabilitated gas as 
the staple of the business of a gas undertaking. Of course, 
it will not do to despise residuals, or to believe that they will 
never as a class go farther than they do at present to pay for 
the coal required for gas making. Only during the last few 
days a startling announcement was made by Mr. Edward 
Brooke, Chairman of the firm of Messrs. Brooke, Simpson, 
and Spiller, Limited, which at least shows that the poten- 
tialities of gas-works residuals as the bases of new industries 
are by no means exhausted. This is a question of tar; 
and we did not intend to treat of anything else but sulphate 
of ammonia in this article. The consideration of what resi- 
duals mean to the gas maker, regarded commercially, has, 
however, led to this digression, if it must be called such. 
Mr. Brooke told the shareholders of his Company at their 
recent general meeting that he and his co-Directors see 
before them a new source of revenue in the form of a 
patented product, the fruit of a very valuable discovery 
which will come before the public in due time. Gas manu- 
facturers, fortunately or unfortunately, have now sufficient 
knowledge of the kind of relationship that exists between 
them and their friends the tar workers to receive declarations 
of this kind with equanimity. They will rejoice in a mild 
way to learn that the Germans are not to have the monopoly 
of the tar-colour industry ; but they know by experience that it 
is a ‘‘far cry” from the new dye, or drug, which sets the 
world agape at the address of the modern chemist, to the raw 
material in the tar-well. Nothing has yet been done to con- 
vince gas manufacturers of error in confining their handling 
of residuals to the ammoniacal liquor, and letting the tar go. 
It is enough for them to make sulphate ; too much for them, 
in many instances, to sell it well. If anybody has during 
the past two years succeeded in creating a flourishing local 
trade in sulphate, such as we have had in contemplation, and 
believe to be the best support for small sulphate producers 
now and in the futnre, it is to be hoped he will take a fitting 
opportunity for telling his colleagues all about it. 


OPPOSITION TO THE EDINBURGH GAS BILL. 


Tue Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith are in agreement 
with regard to the line of opposition to be taken in respect of 
the Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill now awaiting the con- 
sideration of Parliament. The petition of the Edinburgh 
authorities against the proposal of the Company for a re- 
settlement of their constitution upon a basis more in accord- 
ance with the modern principles of gas legislation proceeds 
mainly upon two counts. The first alleges that the Company 
have not acted in agreement with the ideas intended to be 
enforced by their Acts, and accentuated in 1840 by the estab- 
lishment of the second Edinburgh Gas Company, which, in 
the opinion of the Corporation, point to the regulation of the 
price of gas in Edinburgh by active competition between the 
two concerns. It is brought forward as a very great grievance 
that the two Companies have not cut each other’s throats 
during the past 46 years, and that the existence of the 
dual system of gas supply has been rather a nuisance than 
otherwise. Looking at the matter all round, therefore, the 
Corporation consider that they had better make the 
present an opportunity for acquiring the Company’s un- 
dertaking ; the proposal to purchase thus constituting the 
second division of the opposition policy. With regard to 
this latter idea, it is to be supposed that the Company would 
sell their property, at a price; but it is doubtful if the two 
possible parties to such a transaction would readily agree 
upon terms. As to all the allegations about the failure of the 
Company to conduct their operations upon the competition 
basis imagined in 1840, the Edinburgh authorities might have 
spared themselves the trouble of formulating them as a 
grievance for which they hope to receive compensation. 
Competition in gas supply is an exploded notion, and its 
failure in Edinburgh is only another piece of evidence in sup- 
port of the wisdom of the general principle of British legis- 
lation, which has long been moulded upon a different idea. 


THE COAL AND WINE DUES. 
Tue way of the Corporation of the City of London in the 
matter of the renewal of the Coal Dues will not be smoothed 
by the fact that the alleged malpractices in connection with 











the opposition to Sir William Harcourt’s Government of 
London Bill, to which reference was made in the Journar a 
fortnight ago, have formed the subject of a debate in the 
House of Commons, and now stand referred to a Committee 
for investigation. The accusers of the Corporation are very 
confident that they will bring home to various prominent 
Aldermen and other mighty men of the City Government 
those charges of misapplication of public money for the 
manufacture of spurious public opinion which they have 
already published far and wide. If the City authorities can 
be convicted of these practices, it is evident that their agita- 
tion for the renewal of the Coal and Wine Dues—in which 
cause they are known to be spending a good deal of money 
—will be wasted. Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg has, of course, 
denied in the House that his Board have any understanding 
or agreement with the Corporation with regard to the expen- 
diture of public money for influencing or manufacturing opinion 
in connection with this matter. It is his cue to take 
the lofty course, and to declare that the Metropolitan 
Board are perfectly indifferent as to the manner in which 
the money they spend is to be raised. If they do not get the 
coal money, then they must raise the rates, that’s all. Which 
will you have? This is their strongest argument ; and it is 
only to be met by reminding them, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill did, that they need not spend so much money. It 
is worthy of notice, by the way, that that project of the Board 
for a tunnel under the Thames at Blackwall, which has been 
‘« sprung ’’ upon Parliament this session in order to show that 
there really is a necessity for spending more money out of 
the Coal Dues, has been brought up by a difficulty in con- 
nection with the execution of the work. The wharfingers 
and others declare that the plan approved by the Board will 
prejudice their interests and injure their property ; and it has 
even been asserted that if the tunnel is to be made as designed, 
the Board will have to purchase Messrs. Forbes, Abbott, and 
Co.’s new tar-works at Ordnance Wharf, to sell again when 
the work is finished. This obligation would, of course, 
render the work much more expensive, without improving it 
in any way. It is not to be wondered at that this new 
difficulty has been referred to a Committee of the Board to 
consider and report what had better be done. It does not 
look well for a question of this kind to be raised on the eve of 
a project being submitted to Parliament for sanction. It is 
quite enough to induce a Committee of either House to 
throw out a Bill for reconsideration by the promoters, with a 
hint to the effect that another year’s study of the design 
would render it more acceptable. 


DR. ALFRED CARPENTER IN A FOG. 


A most extraordinary letter from Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of 
Croydon, on the subject of London fogs and their causes, 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette for Thursday last. We 
have had something to say about Dr. Alfred Carpenter on 
more than one occasion. He was very much to the fore in 
the early days of the Smoke Abatement Society, and has 
written and spoken a good deal about London fogs since one 
memorable day (for him) when he walked into a fog in Hyde 
Park and felt that it was dry instead of damp, as a well-con- 
ditioned fog ought to be. His last extra-professional public 
appearance was in connection with the Croydon Gas- Works 
purchase scheme, which he was largely instrumental in quash- 
ing. Now he has taken the trouble to write to the press to 
point out that the “ foggers ” placed by railway companies on 
misty days to regulate the traffic by means of detonating 
signals are greatly responsible for making matters worse. 
These humble and most useful men are accustomed to com- 
fort themselves on their lonely posts by means of fires ; and 
Dr. Carpenter gravely asserts that the “dense volumes of 
‘black smoke” issuing from these fire-baskets materially 
assist in turning a white into a “ pea-soup” fog. It is diffi- 
cult to find words wherewith to express our admiration of 
this splendid bit of reasoning. Writing of the condition of 
London Suburban and Metropolitan Railways on a foggy 
day, when thousands of chimneys are pouring smoke into 
the air, Dr. Carpenter bids us forget them all, and ascribe 
the peculiar quality of the atmospheric mixture which 
Londoners have to breathe to the poor little ‘“ devils 

wherewith the vigilant fogger solaces himself! This is not 
all that Dr. Carpenter has to say, however. He asks to be 
allowed to reiterate that the remedy for London fog is cook- 
ing by gas—in which he is perfectly right, with relation to 
summer fogs. He goes on to declare that ‘it is necessary 
‘that gas should be produced, as it easily can be, at 2s. per 
‘* 1000 cubic feet, to enable the poor man to have his dinner 
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« provided by its means as well as the rich man.” The con- 
struction and wording of this sentence are scarcely worthy of 
the distinguished writer. How can a dinner be “ provided” 
by gas; and is it the rich man’s dinner or the rich man 
himself that is similarly ‘‘provided’’? Gas will serve to 
cook dinners for the poor as well as for the rich, which is 
evidently what Dr. Carpenter wanted to say; but consider- 
ing that gas is already sold in London at very little more than 
his ideal figure—it would probably trouble him not a little 
to show how he arrives at the price named—his praise- 
worthy desire should not lack realization through default of 
conditions. Dr. Carpenter may be right in stating that 
«the densest fogs arise towards mid-day on Sundays, because 
«more cooking is done in the poor man’s home on that 
“day ;” but it is difficult to admit the existence of sufficient 
data whereon to found such a generalization. Of course, 
according to Dr. Carpenter’s theory, which is right in its 
degree, the densest fogs ought to arise at this time; but, 
unfortunately, given the more important factors of a high 
barometer and cold air, without wind, London can always 
be depended upon for the manufacture of a fog which cannot 
be distinguished from the similar product of the week before, 
or the one that the same conditions wil! concoct a week later. 
Finally, says Dr. Carpenter, tax your open fireplaces, and so 
reduce the district rate, and you will have a smokeless 
London. Does he really think so? Assuming such a tax to 
be possible, it would, of course, be heavy, in order to be 
effective ; and has Dr. Carpenter, in his capacity of a humane 
physician, seriously contemplated the consequences to the 
poor of such an ordinance? Fireplaces blocked up to escape 
taxation—misery, cold, and poisoning by foul air in rooms 
crowded for the sake of warmth. There is an old proverb 
which describes the behaviour and fate of a beggar when 
suddenly elevated into the saddle. Similarly one might now 
exclaim, ‘‘ Set a physician upon a hobby, and he’ll ride——” 
to any newspaper office that will receive him. 


THE SALFORD GAS COMMITTEE. 


Ir will be necessary to take notice of the proceedings of the 
Salford Corporation from time to time, for the difficulties 
created by recent events connected with the administration 
of their gas undertaking will not speedily disappear. The 
published resolution of the Gas Committee to resign en bloc 
has been submitted to the Council and accepted, notwith- 
standing the plaintive objections of certain young members 
who, not having had anything to do with the affairs of the 
Department until a few months.ago, failed to see why they 
should be bound by the decision of the old majority. These 
objectors will probably come to the conclusion, when they 
think the matter over, thatit is better so. If there have been 
shortcomings on the part of the old Committee, these could 
not affect the reputations of men who were not on the Com- 
mittee at the time; and nothing short of the clean sweep 
which has now been effected would have assuaged the public. 
Upon general grounds, it is satisfactory that the Salford Gas 
Committee have had the grace to retire. It is a sign that 
they accept the responsibility of guaranteeing the proper 
administration of the ratepayers’ gas property. In these 
times it is of the first importance that responsibility, where it 
exists, should be recognized and made as real as possible; for 
there are only too many facilities in modern governing, 
industrial, and commercial organizations for the avoidance of 
responsibility. We see this everywhere. Public money is 
wasted in the national services, for the lack of responsibility ; 
and it is as difficult to find who is answerable for the issue to 
troops or blue-jackets of soft bayonets and worthless cut- 
lasses as it is to connect the Goodwin Sands with Tenterden 
Steeple. Like Ministers of State, directors and committee- 
men pose before the public as guardians of the people’s interest. 
They take most of the credit if things go well; and it is only 
fair that when anything is wrong, which they by any means 
might have kept right, they should accept the imputation, 
and retire. This consideration has nothing to do with the 
merits of the Salford case. The Salford Gas Committee 
may be immaculate, save for the blame of excessive trustful- 
ness, as they pretend; or they may be very much the 
reverse. If the Investigation Committee of which one hears 
so much is worth anything at all, these local doubts should 
soon be terminated. For the present, the first lesson for 
directors and committeemen everywhere, to be drawn from 
the unhappy experience of the Salford Gas Committee, is 
that direct personal responsibility for any miscarriage in the 
conduct of the affairs over which they preside will attach to 
themselves. It is a much-needed lesson, especially for 








members of Gas Committees of Corporations, which are 
generally too large for the due working of the principle of 
individual responsibility, and have other disadvantages in 
addition to that of unwieldy numbers. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue Local Government Board report on the Water Supply 
of the Metropolis for the month of December last has just 
been issued. The name of the new Water Examiner is 
appended to the report; but Major-General A. De Courey 
Scott explains that the document has been compiled from 
information collected by the late Water Examiner, Colonel 
Sir F. Bolton. Concerning the East London Company, it is 
stated that ‘‘ an increase of 153 new supplies is shown in the 
‘returns for the month ; but a large number have been dis- 
“connected.” On referring to the tables, we find that in the 
case of this Company the number of supplies to houses was 
518 less in December than in November. But we observe 
that the consumption of water underwent an increase to 
the extent of 615,292 gallons per day. We may consider 
this seeming anomaly to be explained by the announce- 
ment that ‘much difficulty was experienced during the 
‘‘month in supplying the highest levels, owing to the 
“large waste caused by the practice of leaving taps 
“running full bore.” The falling off in the number of 
services is remarkable, and suggests the consideration that 
the depression of trade, and consequent want of employment, 
is causing the industrial population to crowd mto closer 
quarters; thereby making fewer houses accommodate the 
same number of families. In respect to the Chelsea district, 
it is mentioned that Mr. Deacon’s waste-water meters are in use 
to some extent. The Company are also described as taking 
active measures, by means of an increased staff of inspectors, 
to discover the sources of waste. Already the evil has been 
to some extent checked. Appended to this report from the 
Water Examiner, we have the usual reports from other 
sources, including the interesting account of the gelatine- 
plate test by Dr. Percy Frankland, to which we refer farther 
on. General De Courcy Scott has now rendered the record 
complete for the months of 1886. The January report in 
the present year was due about a fortnight ago; and it 
remains to be seen how far the new Examiner will continue 
the monthly reports after the manner of his predecessor. The 
New Year affords an opportunity for any change that may be 
thought necessary ; and the next report will be awaited with 
considerable interest. A special subject presents itself just 
now ; the Local Government Board having appointed General 
De Courcy Scott and Mr. W. H. Power to hold an inquiry 
into the effect of the eels on the quality of the water supplied 
by the East London Company. The investigation commences 
to-day. Had the health of Sir F. Bolton permitted him to 
undertake the inquiry, the order for holding it would have 
been issued some time ago. 

Dr. Perey Frankland’s report on the quality of the Metro- 
politan Water Supply for December, which has just appeared 
in connection with the Water Examiner’s report, includes a 
summary for the year, showing that the average reduction in 
the number of micro-organisms in the supply, as compared 
with the untreated river water, was 97°6 per cent. in the 
supply drawn from the Thames, and 96-5 per cent. in respect 
to the Lea supply, as represented by the East London Com- 
pany. The undue number of micro-organisms found in the 
Kent supply last autumn is attributed to the disturbance 
occasioned by the repairing of the pumps. This, however, 
does not account for the fact that the supply contains more 
microbes than the wells. Such continues to be the rule, 
though the number in December was much less than in the 
case of the other Companies. During December both the 
rivers—especially the Lea—were in a flooded state ; and as a 
consequence we find the unfiltered waters of the Thames 
and the Lea unusually abundant in microbes. By cul- 
tivating the microbes in gelatine-peptone, the number 
detected in a cubic centimetre of water became 63,000 in a 
sample from the Thames at Hampton; while the water at 
Chingford Mill, on the Lea, yielded the astonishing number 
of 121,000. In this latter instance it is satisfactory to find 
that the East London Company brought down the proportion 
to 280; being less than the number sent out by the New 
River Company. Of river waters, the Chelsea had the fewest 
microbes—namely, 222 per cubic centimetre. Strange to say, 
the highest number—namely, 2000—was obtained from the 
West Middlesex. In November the supply from this source 
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contained only 47. In December, the West Middlesex, Grand 
Junction, and Southwark Companies supplies suffered most. 
In regard to the Kent water, there is a considerable reduction ; 
the supply in Mill Lane showing a decrease from 196 to 66. 
The Kent supply in Mill Lane has exhibited a continuous 
decrease in the number of micro-organisms since October 23, 
on which date as many as 405 ‘colonies’’ were obtained 
from a cubic centimetre, followed by 288 a week later. An 
elaborate article on ‘‘ Micro-Organisms and Water” has 
appeared in Engineering, in the course of which reference is 
made to a letter addressed to the Journat in December last 
by Mr. Bischof, who raised a question as to the purport of 
the reports published by Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy 
concerning the bacteriology of the London Water Supply. 
Our contemporary partly agrees with Mr. Bischof, that the 
reports in question might do harm, by encouraging too great 
a confidence in the extinction of typhoid and cholera germs. 
We are, however, rather disposed to suggest that so much 
has been said to excite exaggerated fears as to the influence 
of zymotic germs, that a few real facts calculated to moderate 
such fears can hardly be out of place. Proof is given that 
morbific microbes are possessed of less vitality than was once 
supposed. Assuredly if it were not so, the human race would 
be beaten out of the field; and ‘the survival of the fittest” 
would be represented by a world of micro-organisms. 

Complaints made before the London Magistrates, alleging 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct on the part of the London 
Water Companies, are generally found on investigation to be 
either exaggerated or altogether wrong. Such statements are 
simply ex parte ; and judgment should be held in suspense 
until the other side has spoken. Two cases of the nature 
now referred to have lately presented themselves. Without 
assuming to arrive at a final conclusion in both cases, we are 
warranted in saying enough has transpired in one instance to 
show that the complaining party was in error on a material 
point. His water supply had been cut off, after due notice, for 
non-payment of water-rates ; whereas he gave the Magistrate 
at the Westminster Police Court to understand that he had 
duly paid his rates, but had been deprived of his supply 
because his neighbour had failed to pay, and one pipe supplied 
both houses. For a man to pay his rates, and yet have his 
supply cut off, seemed so dire a hardship, that the President 
of the Local Government Board was forthwith interrogated 
on the subject in the House of Commons. Mr. Ritchie, 
having communicated with the Chelsea Water Company, was 
able to put another complexion on the case; and there is 
every reason to believe that the Company are blameless in the 
affair. Instead of there being one pipe to two houses, each 
house had a separate supply from the main in the roadway. 
The gentleman in Cadogan Place who preferred the com- 
plaint must therefore have been under a complete misappre- 
hension as to his relations with the Water Company. ‘Two 
days later a similar allegation cropped up in Southwark. A 
consumer complained that his supply had been cut off, not 
because he was in debt to the Company, but because his 
neighbour was in arrear, and the two houses had only one 
service-pipe. It appears highly desirable that every house 
should have a service-pipe to itself. Otherwise, when two 
consumers are linked together, and one fails to pay, the Com- 
pany cannot exercise their power to discontinue the supply, 
unless they go to the length of punishing the innocent 
together with the guilty. Such a procedure cannot be justi- 
fied ; and we trust it will be shown that in no case does it 
occur, unless by an oversight which is rectified as soon as 
the Company are made aware of it. 








Mr. SamueL Hunter has resigned his membership of The Gas 
Institute. 


Ir is reported that M. Fontaine has taken the initiative in the 
formation of a syndicate, comprising the principal electric lighting 
firms, which has for its object the organization of the electric light- 
ing of the International Exhibition to be held in Paris the year after 
next. The leading idea in the action taken by M. Fontaine is that 
the lighting should not be farmed out to one or two great companies, 
but that all the different systems should, as far as omme 14 be 
exhibited, and should share in the work to be carried out. 

Mr. C. V. Bennett, who was only in August last appointed 
Engineer and Manager of the Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge 
Gas Company, and whose successful efforts in carrying on the 
undertaking during the winter, under great disadvantages, were 
recognized by the Chairman at the recent general meeting of the 
Company, has resigned this position. It is probable that the 
vacancy thus created will not be filled, but that the works will be 
looked after by the Chairman and Secretary with the help of 
a Works Foreman, and an occasional visit of inspection by a 
Consulting Engineer. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock anp SHARE List, see p. 461.) 
THE position of the Stock Exchange markets remains just the 
same—waiting and watching, with all eyes directed towards the 
East, whence is to come the signal for action. Some alarm was 
created on Wednesday by the intelligence of the Silistria revolt ; 
not so much by reason of the incident being of any magnitude in 
itself, but as being almost obviously of Russian machination, and 
therefore of grave import. This depressed all the chief markets 
considerably; and they remained flat and inactive to the close. 
In the absence of other game, there has been wild speculating in 
new companies ; and the stout and beer craze has been succeeded 
by gambling in Hotchkiss shares. As soon as the prospectus was 
out, the shares were quoted at the preposterous price of 40 per 
cent. premium. This sort of thing is a very unhealthy sign of the 
times. The Gas and Water Market, which just now shines by 
contrast as a paragon of virtue, has meanwhile had a steady and 
fairly quiet week. The three Metropolitan Gas Companies have 
furnished much the larger part of the business, especially Gas- 
light and Coke, the issues of which have been very firm. The 
10 per cent. preferences have risen 1 each; and the 7 per 
cent. maximum, 2; while the ordinary has been strong enough 
to warrant, we should have thought, its being quoted at least 1 
better. South Metropolitans have been very firm; and the “A” 
has gone up 1. Commercials have been steady and unchanged. 
Seeing that a dividend will be payable in about three weeks’ time, 
as the Company usually has its meeting quite early in April, 
they might have moved up a bit. Water stocks were quiet in the 
earlier portion of the week, but were brisker by the end; and 
Lambeth, Kent, and East London quotations advanced. All 
changes, both in Gas and Water, are upward. The Money Market 
has been firm. There was some disposition to calculate upon the 
Directors reducing the Bank rate on Thursday; but they did not. 
At the opening of the Exchange on Monday, the markets were 
mostly unaltered; and the day did not present any very noticeable 
feature. Gas stocks were not extensively dealt in; but the prices 
they changed hands at were good throughout. A couple of trans- 
actions in Southwark and Vauxhall were all the business done in 
Water ; but both the Lambeth issues advanced 2, and East London 
and Kent 1 each. Tuesday generally was quiet,and ratherdull. The 
Gas section was extremely inactive—the quietest day of the week— 
but very firm. Imperial Continental and Metropolitan of Melbourne 
improved 1 each. Water would have beena blank, but for a single 
transaction in Chelsea. Wednesday was the Silistria day; and the 
Foreign Market fell all to pieces, dragging the rest down with it. 
Consols, however, were not so much affected, leaving off only 
4 worse. Gas was much more active, especially Gaslight “A” 
and Imperial Continental, which were quite firm. Crystal Palace 
advanced 8. Water was again almost neglected. Thursday was 
irregular, and not very bright in the chief departments. There 
was great activity in Gaslight and Coke issues, especially the ‘‘ A,” 
“ H,” and “J;” and the quotations were advanced as mentioned 
above. Imperial Continental also made a further improvement of 
1. Water was very quiet again. On Friday everything was flat 
and dull; the Foreign Market taking the lead in the depression. 
There was a fair amount of business done in all the three Metro- 
politan Gas Companies at existing quotations without further 
change. There were more transactions too in Water stocks; and 
saree throughout were good. Saturday's markets were very quiet ; 
ut the tone was perhaps a shade better than the previous day's. 
A few transactions were marked at satisfactory prices in Gas. 
South Metropolitan “A” -advanced 1. Water was brisk for 
a Saturday, and prices were good. Quotations unchanged. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

LORD THURLOW’S BILL FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
ACT—THE GROWTH OF SMALL ELECTRIC LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS— 
WHAT IS A FILAMENT? : 

In another column will be found a special report of the debate in 

the House of Lords upon Lord Thurlow’s motion for the second 

reading of the Electric Lighting Act Amendment Bill, which 
resulted in the acceptance of the motion. The speech of the mover 
of the resolution does not contribute anything particularly novel to 
the stock of information already possessed by the general public 
respecting the position and hopes of the electric lighting companies 
who are pretending to look to the alteration of the law as the only 
thing necessary for their restoration to activity. It is rather 
remarkable that Lord Thurlow should have confessed that “ reli- 
able and simple meters are still required,” seeing that it was the 
emphatic assurance of the electricians in 1882 that such appliances 
were even then quite available, which, to some extent, caused the 

Act to be cast in its present form. Lord Thurlow observed that the 

Bill which bears his name is practically identical with the Govern- 

ment measure which would have become law last session but for 

untoward circumstances, with the single exception that it provides 
for payment for the goodwill of any electric lighting installations 
that may, under its provisions, be acquired by local authorities 
from the original undertakers. A remarkable declaration from the 
noble Lord was to the effect that, according to his belief, at some 
future time British ‘ gas companies will follow the example of the 
gas companies on the Continent and in America, and adapt their 
plant for supplying and become suppliers of electricity.” Lord 
Bramwell and other noble lords supported the measure in a series 
of speeches which, for point and thoughtfulness, put to shame 4 
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month's chatter of the Commons; and the short, but important 
discussion was concluded with a luminous speech from the Marquis 
of Salisbury, himself an experienced user of electricity, although, 
as he was careful to make clear to the House, his interest in the 
subject matter of the Bill is not that of a shareholder of an elec- 
tric lighting company. In the course of Lord Salisbury’s remarks 
occurs a very significant reference to the position of gas companies 
with regard to the public, which is worth attention. The care- 
ful balancing of words in this passage is to be studied. We will not 
spoil the observation by extracting it from its surroundings. 

There is every reason for the supposition that if electric lighting 
ever does make headway in any English town, it will not be 
through the establishment of extensive undertakings ready equipped 
on the grand scale, but through the natural expansion of installa- 
tions originally set up in tentative fashion. This is the view we 
always took of the matter, and expressed repeatedly in 1882, when 
Sir W. Siemens and others were talking of the necessity for under- 
takings with hundreds of thousands of pounds of capital to prove 
whether or not house-to-house electric lighting doen be made a 
technical and commercial success. Over and over again we won- 
dered why electricians wanted to trouble Parliament for statutory 
powers to appropriate all England before they had shown that they 
could light Cheapside or a country town at such a reasonable 
profit as would guarantee due attention to the work. Now it 
would appear that some electricians at least are disposed to 
work on the lines thus laid down. The last project of this 
order is for the lighting of the Birmingham Art Gallery and 
Town Hall. The Midland Electric Light and Power Company at 
present light a part of the Gallery buildings ; and they are willing 
to light the whole for a fixed rental of £1 per lamp per annum, from 
dusk to nine o’clock, if they are permitted to light the Town Hall 
as well, for which they would charge £5 per night. The Company 
offer to find all the plant; and if they can conclude this arrange- 
ment, they hope to get the lighting of other buildings in the vicinity. 
This proposal apparently means business; and the Town Council 
would be foolish not to accept it. The fact that the Corporation 
own gas-works should be a powerful argument in favour of their 
doing everything in reason to favour such a development of the 
electric light upon their own domains as will show them exactly 
how the system works and what it is worth. The idea that the 
Corporation should discourage the electric light because they are 
interested in a gas undertaking is a very ostrich-like notion. If 
the system is to prosper, it will do so despite anything that the 
Corporation may do to check it locally: We disbelieve in the ability 
of electricians to compete with gas at English prices; but for this 
reason we should be sorry to see them unfairly treated when they 
make a fair business offer. 

The question of questions now agitating that particular order of 
electricians who take a close interest in incandescent lamps is, 
What is filament? Edison’s patent has been held by the Judges of 
Appeal to cover all lamps essentially composed of the combination 
of a carbon filament in a glass-enclosed vacuum. This is how the 
judgment appears to the Editor of the Electrical Review; and 
then, of course, remains the word “ filament,” which has not yet 
received its definite interpretation in connection with incandescent 
lamps. Glass we know, and vacuums we understand, say the lamp 
makers ; but what is the precise thing intended to be described by 
this borrowed word filament? Is it a piece of carbon of any size 
that may be found desirable, or is it restricted in size to any particu- 
lar measurement? When doesa piece of carbon cease to be a filament 
and become worthy of the name of rod or stick? Or supposing any 
very thin, resilient, hard stick of carbon such as might be practically 
used in a lamp of from 1 to 100 candle power is a filament, does 
Edison’s patent cover it, or is it Edison’s only if made in a par- 
ticular way? We have already offered our electrical friends a 
rational meaning of the word as used originally and in its right 
place in relation to silk spinning. The line spun by the silkworm 
or by a spider is a filament, and the union of several filaments 
makes a thread. Then arises the difficulty that the carbons used 
in incandescent lamps are not spun at all, but made by various 
processes which are not at all comparable with the idea of spinning. 
Why, then, filament? Simply, as it would appear, because it was 
intended to convey the notion of a continuous piece of carbon so 
much resembling a filament of silk in substance that the name was 
borrowed for the purpose of describing it. But, however carefully 
we may define the word, we shall be no nearer the solution of the 
practical question, which is whether all such carbons however made, 
or only those made as the patentee describes, are to be regarded as 
his property. There is the cruz; and the decision of the House of 
Lords upon the case will be of great importance, not only to elec- 
tricians, but also to all present and prospective inventors situated 
similarly to Edison and the other incandescent lamp makers. 





Rickarps anp Micnae.’s “ Locus Stanp1” Reports.—The 
second part of Vol. I. of ‘“* Cases decided during the Session of 1886 
by the Court of Referees on Private Bills in Parliament,”’ by 
Messrs. A. G. Rickards and M. J. Michael, Barristers-at- Law 
(London : Butterworth and Co.), has just been issued. A notice of 
the first part of this volume appeared in the Journat for April 27 
last year; while the contents of this second part are fully and 
clearly stated in the course of the ‘“‘ Communicated Article’ sent 
to us by one of the esteemed authors (Mr. Michael), and published 
last week, pp. 895-6. All that is needed, therefore, is to refer thus 
briefly to the issue of the book, and commend it to the careful 
ian of ail those who are in any way interested in Private Bill 

ation. 





STATE SUPERVISION OF GAS UNDERTAKINGS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our readers may remember that in the Journat for April 20 last 
year we gave some particulars in regard to the work of the Board 
of Gas Commissioners of Massachusetts in the direction of super- 
vising the gas undertakings in that State. The information then 
published was obtained from the first report made by the Com- 


missioners (a copy of which they courteously forwarded to us), 
comprising the results of their labours from the date of their con- 
stitution—July 11, 1885—+ill the close of the year. We have now 
been favoured with a print of their second report, which is dated 
Jan. 17 last, and records their proceedings during the past year. 
From this document some interesting facts in connection with the 
business of gas supply in the particular State in question may be 
gathered. It should be mentioned at the outset that, before the 
appointment of the Commissioners, no body endowed with similar 
powers was in existence in the United States; and, therefore, a 
great deal of their earliest work consisted, as pointed out in our 
article last year, in settling their course of operations, collecting and 
tabulating statistics, and inspecting the works in the State under 
their immediate supervision. The Act under which the Commis- 
sioners exercise their functions specifies that every gas company 
shall make to them a return, showing the general financial condi- 
tion of the concern, with a list of all the salaried officers and the 
amounts they receive ; and the Board have to investigate, and, if 
necessary, prescribe a remedy for any general complaints which 
may be made as to the quality or the price of the gas supplied. 
On the other hand, the companies enjoy the privilege of opening 
the public streets for laying their mains; and no other companies 
are to be permitted to compete with them until all the parties con- 
cerned have been heard. Any orders made by the Commissioners 
are enforceable by the Courts of Law. With these introductory 
observations, we will turn to the report. 

It aj a that only two Companies were organized under the 
oun aw last year—the Spencer Gas Company, with a capital of 
$50,000, ‘‘for the manufacture, distribution, and sale of gas for 
light and fuel, and for furnishing mechanical power,” and also for 
the supply of the electric light; and the Gas and Electric Lighting 
Company of Waltham, with a capital of $20,000, ‘‘ for manufac- 
turing and selling gas for lighting, heating, and other purposes, 
and the manufacturing, generating, and selling of electricity for 
lighting, heating, and other purposes.” As, however, the objects 
sought by the promoters of the Company, who were stockholders 
in the Waltham Gas Company, were, to a certain extent, attained 
by an arrangement with this Company, the Commissioners thought 
it probable that no business would be done under the Charter of the 
new corporation. A few of the companies mentioned in the Com- 
missioners’ first report as having been then recently organized had, 
at the close of last year, either commenced supplying gas or were 
pushing on their works; but in the other cases no progress appears 
to have been made towards the transaction of the business for 
which they were organized. On the 30th of June last year (the 
date to which the returns are made up), there were 63 companies in 
operation, having altogether an invested share capital of $12,192,150. 
Nine of these companies had bonds outstanding to the amount of 
$358,200. The capital invested in works owned by private indi- 
viduals and manufacturing companies is estimated at $185,000. 
Two of the Companies—the Fitchburg and the Gloucester—com- 
bine the business of water supply (the latter Company also main- 
taining a public wharf) with that of gas supply ; and the Springfield 
Company furnishes steam for heating purposes. The money 
employed in these operations is, however, not kept separate from 
the general capital. There are 5554 stockholders in the 63 com- 
panies ; and of this number 5027 are residents in Massachusetts— 
the value of the stock held by them being $10,757,737, or 88°53 per 
cent. of the whole. The returns classify rather minutely the holders 
of stock; and it appears that of the total amount invested in gas 
undertakings in Massachusetts, 52°72 per cent. is held by males, 
23°76 per cent. by females, 20-60 per cent. by trustees and executors, 
and 2°92 per cent. by institutions, &e. A comparison of the returns 
made for the year ending Dec. 31, 1885, with those of the same 
companies for the year ending June 30 last, shows an increase in 
the stock held by females of 254 shares, of the par value of $19,337, 
and in the stock of Massachusetts holders of 106 shares, of the par 
value of $27,650. The Commissioners state that the assertion 
frequently made that the stock of gas companies is held almost 
entirely by a few capitalists, does not appear to be sustained in the 
case of most of the companies in Massachusetts. The capital of 
the companies making coal gas varies from $2948 to $25,000 per 
mile of main, from $2°19 to $24°78 per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, 
and from $22°56 to $150 per ton of coal carbonized. The companies 
making oil gas (of which there are ten) show a capitalization vary- 
ing from $1179 to $9202 per mile of main, and from $1°59 to $36°31 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 

One of the duties of the Commissioners was to prescribe the 
form in which the various companies are to keep their books and 
accounts; but the Act making its adoption compulsory did not 
come into force till the last day of June, 1886. However, the 
Board had previously devised a form which seemed to be desirable ; 
and they at once adopted it, and notified the fact to the companies, 
at the same time furnishing them with full printed instructions 
respecting its details. The form of bookkeeping prescribed was 
similar to that.in use by many of the companies, and therefore 
these were put to very little inconvenience ; while those whose 
financial statements had been deficient, either in details or method, 
were furnished with a system, easily comprehended, by which their 
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accounts might be made to correspond with those of other com- 
panies. In addition to many other advantages, this uniformity 
secures greater accuracy in statements of the companies’ business 
for a specified term, a more reliable comparison of those from 
different companies, greater ease and promptness in the preparation 
of the annual returns, and improved facilities for the examination 
of a company’s affairs at any time. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that objections were raised in some quarters to the form of accounts; 
but the Commissioners decided upon adopting conciliatory rather 
than coercive measures with the dissatisfied companies—giving 
personal explanations, and affording assistance to the proper officers, 
so as to secure their compliance with their requirements—in the 
belief that by this course they would be more likely to attain their 
end than by arbitrary demand. The general instructions regarding 
the form for the books and accounts to be kept by the companies 
are given in appendices to the report. In some respects they are 
similar to those of English gas companies; but the details as to 
working required by the Commissioners are much fuller than 
managers on this side of the Atlantic are required to furnish to the 
Board of Trade. For example, they have to state the number of 
benches of retorts in use, with the number of retorts in each setting, 
and the average total production of gas per retort; the quantity 
and kind of material used in the purifiers, and its cost per bushel, 
and the bulk of gas purified by each kind of purifying material 
employed ; the sizes and lengths of mains, and the lengths of each 
size, with the total length laid to the date of the return; the 
average wages paid to the men employed on the various classes 
of the works; and, lastly, they have to give particulars of any 
alterations or improvements made to the property, or experiments 
or changes in the methods of manufacture or in the manner of 
dealing with the consumers since the previous return (the latter, 
however, being optional). 

Coming to the returns furnished up to June 30 last, we find that 
the aggregate receipts of the 63 companies from their gas busi- 
ness only amounted to $4,391,823°50, and the expenditure to 
$2,896,745°92 ; leaving an apparent net profit of $1,495,077°58. 
They also received for interest, rents, &c., $53,379°01; thus mak- 
ing a grand total of $1,548,456°59. Out of the receipts were paid 
interest, dividends, &c., to the amount of $1,024,768°81 ; leaving a 
surplus of $523,678-78. The total assets of the several companies 
who sent in returns amounted to $14,660,958°90, and their liabili- 
ties to $12,115,107°07 ; or, with the reserve and depreciation funds 
($743,884°74) added, $12,858,991°81. The surplus is therefore 
$1,801,967-09. Of the 61 organized companies in operation at the 
date above named, 53 show an aggregate surplus of $1,902,217°69, 
while 8 show an aggregate deficit of $109,250°60 ; leaving the total 
net surplus just named ($1,801,967), which, if added to the amount 
of the reserves figured in the balance-sheets as liabilities—viz., 
$743,884'74—would show an actual surplus of $2,545,851°83, or 
equivalent to about 22 per cent. on the capital stock of the com- 
panies. The Commissioners point out, however, that while some 
companies make considerable extensions of mains or enlargements 
of works, meeting the cost out of the undivided profits, and others 
have from time to time written off more or less for depreciation, 
the less prosperous companies have charged the full cost of these 
works to construction account, and made little or no allowance on 
their books for depreciation in value. From this fact the apparent 
surplus, as above stated, does not accurately represent the condition 
of the companies, as, owing to the different methods pursued, 
the value of the property of some of them is far beyond that 
indicated on their books, while that of others is considerably less. 
For the same reason the value is in some companies much higher 
than their capitalization; while in others it is either just equal 
to it or much less. The valuation of all the works as assessed for 
local taxation was $12,189,768; the local taxes amounting to 
$174,621. The total sum paid by the companies for taxes, includ- 
ing State inspection, was $220,948; being an average of 9°4 cents 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. The dividends declared by the 
various companies range from 24 to 20 per cent.; but there is one 
company, altogether outside this range, in which a dividend of 
4 per cent. is paid quarterly, and, in addition, a special dividend 
of 20 per cent. The total amount paid in dividends during the year 
ending in June last was $993,573. In the first six months of 1886 
reductions in price were made by 21 companies ; and in the same 
period there was one case of increase. The prices charged range 
from $1°50 to $7°50 per 1000 cubic feet of gas, of whatever kind. 
The average price per 1000 cubic feet paid by the consumers 
throughout the State in the year ending last June was $1°724 for 
coal gas, and $4°41 for oil gas. The Commissioners state that the 
custom which prevails with some companies of allowing a large 
discount for prompt payment not only secures ready settlement of 
the bills, but saves the salary of a collector which, they add, is 
sometimes ‘‘ quite an item of expense.” No charge is made for 
meters—a fact which the Commissioners think contrasts very 
favourably with the practice in vogue in the United Kingdom. In 
the 89 localities sérved with gas on June 30 last, 84,479 meters and 
20,083 public lamps were in use. The total quantity of gas sup- 
plied by meter, as shown by the returns of the companies engaged 
exclusively in the manufacture and sale of gas, was 2,091,210,980 
cubic feet; being an average of 25,143 cubic feet for each meter, 
and of 3347 cubic feet for each burner represented by the nominal 
capacity of the meters. If the value of the gas thus supplied is 
apportioned to the number of meters in use, and each meter is con- 
sidered as representing a distinct consumer, it will give the amount 
of $43°17 as the average income from each. 

We next come to a series of tables giving particulars as to the 





quantity of gas made, sold by meter, consumed in the public lamps 
used on the works, and unaccounted for, in respect of each com. 
pany making a return; also as to the capacity of the works per 
day, the total quantity of gas sold, the capital (including bonds) per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold, and the average price received for it; 
and as to the capital, gas sold, gas unaccounted for, and the number 
of consumers per mile of main, and the gas sold per consumer and 
per meter light. Other tables show the quantity of coal or other 
material used by the companies in the manufacture of the particular 
gas supplied, and the kind of enricher employed; also as to the 
day and night pressures, number of retorts, length of mains, 
number and sizes of meters, and number of public lamps supplied. 
With regard to the quality of the gas, the legal limit of 20 grains 
per 100 cubic feet for sulphur and 10 grains for ammonia was in 
most cases complied with ; the greatest number of excesses being 
with the latter impurity. Two of these cases are sufficiently sur- 
prising to bear notice. The gas of the Northampton Company was 
inspected three times, and was found on the first occasion to con- 
tain 50 grains, on the second 26°7 grains, and on the third only 
8°83 grains; the average for the year being 26°67 grains. The gas 
of the Nantucket Company on two inspections showed 58°7 and 
4:4 grains; being an average of 31°55 grains—an amount largely 
in excess of the legal standard. The Commissioners remark that 
there does not seem to be any reason for the companies failing to 
meet the statutory requirements in regard to ammonia. With the 
amount of this impurity limited in Washington to 5 grains, and in 
the London and Canadian companies to 4 grains per 100 cubic feet, 
the Commissioners consider that, with proper apparatus and due 
diligence on the part of the managers, all the companies in Massa- 
chusetts might, as the majority of them have done, keep within the 
legal limit. The statutory requirements as to carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen were not complied with in some cases. No 
penalty is incurred unless the excess of impurity in the gas is found 
on three consecutive inspections; and only one company actually 
became liable toa fine. But the number of instances in which the 
limits were exceeded seems, the Commissioners think, to point to an 
insufficiency in the existing law to secure a continuous supply of 
gas of the legal standard. There are several other matters upon 
which legislation is thought desirable; and the Commissioners 
express their willingness to assist any Committee of the Legislature 
with the facts in their possession. With this offer they close their 
instructive report. 





PURIFICATION BY AMMONIA. 

Havine recently noticed the two processes now before the public 
for the complete purification of coal gas by means of the ammonia 
abstracted from the gas in the first place—viz., the Claus process, as 
now under practical trial at the Birmingham Corporation (Windsor 
Street) Gas-Works, and the process recently patented by Mr. W. 
Young, of Clippens—it may be interesting to et them together 
in respect to a few salient points. It will be observed that while 
Messrs. Wallace and Claus confine themselves throughout to the 
class of apparatus known to gas engineers as “ scrubbers,” using 
them not only for the purification of the gas, but also for the treat- 
ment of the liquor, Mr. Young appears to give the preference to 
‘‘washing.” Messrs. Wallace and Claus introduce the gas and 
liquor to each other by the medium of 2-inch cubes of broken 
ganister brick; but Mr. Young causes the gas to actually bubble 
through the liquor. While it is possible that these gentlemen could 
give good reasons for the forms of apparatus which they have 
selected, we do not go further at present than merely to call atten- 
tion to this point, because there is really no evidence that the 
scrubber is all round a better or more efficient apparatus than the 
washer, or vice versd. Some use one, and some the other; and the 
best results, which in our present state of knowledge appear to be 
obtainable—that is, the complete removal of the ammonia from 
the gas, and its complete saturation with acid impurities—are 
realized apparently with an equal degree of success, by either forms 
of apparatus. Perhaps we may go so far as to say that the scrubber 
is generally considered the better apparatus for use with weak 
liquors, and the washer is preferred for strong liquors ; and there- 
fore that the selections respectively made by the inventors are in 
accordance with the prevailing opinion in the profession. __ 

Whilst Messrs. Wallace and Claus use comparatively weak liquors 
—the foul liquor as conveyed to the revivifying apparatus having 
a strength of something like 9° Twaddel—Mr. Young says that he 
proposes to use much stronger liquids than have hitherto been 
applied; but gives no further indication as to the actual strength 
of liquor that can be conveniently worked in his apparatus. In 
order to comprehend the difference between using a 9° liquor on the 
one hand, and, let us say, an 18° liquor on the other, it will be con- 
venient to leave the water out of the question, regarding it only as 
an inert vehicle or diluent. According to Mr. C. W. Watts, the 
actual work to be done is to bring each volume of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the crude gas into chemical contact with an equivalent 
quantity of ammonia, and each volume of carbonic acid into similar 
juxtaposition with twice its volume of the alkali. It is obvious that 
in the 9° liquor the ammonia is expanded to twice the bulk that it 
occupies in the 18° liquor—two gallons of the former would be 
needed to supply a quantity of ammonia similar to that contained 
in one gallon of the latter. Practically, the difference between the 
two would not be in this proportion. There would be something 
in favour of the weak liquor, because the solvent action of the 
water assists in the act of purification ; and this cause, of course, 
operates to an extent proportioned to the quantity of water present. 
The solvent action is comparatively feeble; extending, under the 
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most favourable circumstances, to only an equivalent volume of 
carbonic acid, or three times the volume of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
if we assume that it acts independently of the chemical reactions 
obtaining. No one would think it a practicable thing to complete 
the purification of coal gas from sokente acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen by means of water only. So it follows that the 18° liquor 
would admit of a much smaller apparatus—one not much more 
than half the size of that required for the 9° liquor; the amount of 
work to be done being equal in each case. Not only this, but it 
diminishes the quantity of liquid to be dealt with, and, consequently, 
the area of storeage space required, the wear and tear of distribut- 
ing apparatus, &c. So it is evident that there is some advantage 
to be gained by the use of strong liquors. 

The amount of gain that can be practically realized in this 
manner to a large extent determines the advantage of the ‘‘ Young” 
process, as compared with other systems. So far as we know at 
present, concentrated liquors cannot be revivified except by the 
method Mr. Young proposes—viz., ‘‘ under pressure ;”’ and it is the 
discovery of this plan of dealing with them that places him ina 
position to use strong liquors. At the same time it appears to offer 
a convenient means of preparing strong solutions of ammonia for 
sale or for transit to considerable distances. The proposal to utilize 
the pressure accumulated in the waste gases at the moment of their 
escape from the dissociating vessel, as a source of motive power, is 
not very feasible. Though probably not heavily charged with steam, 
they would carry a certain amount of moisture with them; and 
ordinary cylinders, slide-valves, and other moving parts made of 
iron, would not long stand exposure to moist sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This, however, is a small matter, because steam is usually a plen- 
tiful commodity in a gas-works, where there is plenty of breeze 
and other cheap fuel about. Mr. Young does not say anything 
respecting the disposal of the sulphuretted hydrogen ; but this must 
be a cardinal feature in any ammonia purifying process. The act 
of passing it on to lime or oxide is simply a case of “ carrying 
the parson round the church,” as has been repeatedly pointed out. 
Mr. Watts admits that the sulphur produced by the Claus process 
is tinged a brown colour, by reason of the presence of an infinitesimal 
portion of charred hydrocarbonaceous matter ; and it remains to be 
seen whether this has a serious effect, as regards the market value 
of the product. This question of the ultimate destination of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen has always been the difficulty—we might 
almost say the main difficulty—in the way of processes for the com- 

lete purification of coal gas in closed vessels; and it is obviously 
indispensable to the success of any such process that the sulphuretted 
hydrogen must be decomposed and the sulphur obtained either in 
a solid or liquid form as a marketable commodity. The quantity 
produced at once prohibits any idea of allowing it to escape into the 
atmosphere, either in its existing form or after being converted into 
sulphurous acid by passing through a furnace. The Claus process 
is indeed a simple and inexpensive way of meeting this difficulty, 
and has the great advantage of being, so to speak, self-acting, with- 
out calling for the use of extraneous eater 

Efforts have been made at Birmingham in the way of reducing 
the sulphur compounds; and if the experiments on this head elicit 
nothing further, they will at least have been the means of bringing 
out a great deal of useful information, as to the effect of “ poly- 
sulphides" and “ oxygen,” in regard to the removal of these sub- 
stances. It is a matter of general experience that washing or 
scrubbing with weak ammoniacal liquors has a valuable effect in 
reducing the sulphur compounds; and this has.a great deal to do 
with the production of ‘ low results” in this respect under ordinary 
systems of working. At the time when additional scrubbing or 
washing power was first introduced, and it became general to bring 
im as much fresh water in connection with the apparatus as the 
liquor would carry without being diluted to an undesirable extent, 
it was claimed that one of the advantages secured would be a reduc- 
tion in the sulphur compounds; and there is every reason to 
believe that this claim has been fully realized in practice. Looking 
at the fact that many gas-works, both in London and the provinces, 
are able to obtain results of less than 10 grains of saben per 
100 cubic feet, we must confess to some feeling of disappointment 
that the special means used at Birmingham, where about one- 
half of the total purifying plant appears to have been devoted to 
this purpose, have not realized better results. Since Mr. Watts 
is only able to secure an average of some 16 grains of sulphur per 
reg cubic feet in his special experiments, we can scarcely accept 
an mode of working as a really satisfactory solution of the sulphur 
: : culty. No doubt it is quite says as he says, to diminish 

€ quantity of sulphur compounds to any desired extent ; but the 
Point is how far is it practicable to doso? If an area of purifying 
= equal to that used for all other purposes, is necessary to get 
a down to 16 grains, what area would be required to reduce 

em (say) to 8 grains? Would it not be so extensive as to become 
gee and more costly than the use of sulphide of calcium ? 

P aes 1s one point that we would pmb mies | to the consideration 
of those who look to the use of liquids, as purifying agents, as 
ae panacea against all fear of nuisance; and that is the fact 
> ~ the dry urifiers and their contents have not been the sole 
- of complaints in the past. The liquor tanks, and especially 
: ; overhead tanks or other arrangements connected with the dis- 

nibution of the liquor on the top of the scrubbers, have also been to 
mee In many works, at the present time, the vicinity of the 
~ — 1s not altogether free from an unpleasant odour that 
say be traced to leaky pumps, overflow boxes with loose covers, 





thag ectly-fitting lids to manhole doors in tanks, &. And unlike 
¢ due to the dry purifiers, any nuisance from these sources is } 


continuous, day and night. It may be said that this state of things 
can be easily cured. But, admitting this, it is evident that any 
system involving the use of continuous pumping and circulation 
of ammoniacal liquors, and consequently necessitating the use of 
overfiow-boxes, distributing apparatus, storeage-cisterns, &c., must 
be very carefully looked after, in order to prevent the escape of 
noxious ammoniacal vapours. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
Tue causes of boiler explosions form the subject of a study which 
is always interesting to engineers, no matter how often it is 
brought forward for discussion. Scarcely a month passes without 
bringing out a new suggestion. for the explanation of the more 
mysterious of these “ accidents ;” and every one receives due con- 
sideration. It may be said with confidence, however, that the 
tendency of contemporary opinion in regard to this matter is in the 
direction of simplicity. Ni i 





engineers may not be quite prepared 
to subscribe to Fairbairn’s declaration that boilers never burst except 
from their own weakness; but it is certain that we are getting 
nearer to this one idea. At the present time it is instructive to 
take account of all authoritative statements upon the general sub- 
—_ and it is fortunate that among the series of Sibley College 
ectures for the last session, delivered by the Cornell University 
non-resident lecturers in mechanical engineering, there is one by 
Mr. J. M. Allen, of Hartford, Connecticut, upon ‘‘ Steam Boiler 
Explosions.” This series of addresses, by the best men in 
the United States in their respective departments, is as a whole 
well worth the attention of engineers of every nation. They 
have been published in most of the American technical and 
scientific journals, and are very superior in every way to the ordi- 
nary run of technical papers which appear to find favour with 
American audiences. With regard to boiler explosions, Mr. 
Allen strangely enough devotes his attention first to the prevalence 
fifty years ago of the supposition that electricity has a great deal 
to do with the bursting of boilers. We say that this is strange, 
because one of the most recent contributions to the theory of 
boiler explosions, put forward by M. Hochereau, a Belgian, and 
explained in a ‘‘ Note” in the Journat for Jan. 25 last, is that 
boiler explosions are sometimes caused by the ignition of a gaseous 
mixture by an electric spark; both gas and electricity being sup- 
posed to be developed in the boiler. Thus we see how ancient 
ideas are reproduced as new, in a slightly varied shape. Mr. 
Allen deals shortly with the electricity theory, which was investi- 
gated at the time by Professor Faraday, and shown by him to be 
utterly baseless. 

About thirty years ago the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
was moved by the United States Government to investigate the 
various theories then current respecting the causes of boiler explo- 
sions. It is an instance of the vitality of error in the human mind 
that at least one of the ideas which the Franklin Institute then 
proved to be wrong—that a boiler can be caused to explode by the 
sudden admission of cold water after it had been allowed to become 
overheated—remains an article of faith with many persons to the 
present day. Mr. Lavington Fletcher has done his best to remove 
this blunder and its effects from the minds of British boiler-users, 
with imperfect success. This is called the ‘‘ low-water theory ;” 
and its error is so nearly allied with a certain truth that the separa- 
tion of the right from the wrong has been a tedious and not always 
satisfactory process. The error is that water, coming into contact with 
hot plates, flashes into steam with such rapidity as to instantly raise 
pressure enough to rend the containing vessel into pieces. The 
truth is that water, coming into contact with overheated flues, 
produces contorted plates, collapsed tubes, leaky seams, and general 
“demoralization” of the boiler; but no explosion. The calorific 
capacity of the iron which can get overheated by the furnace is not 
sufficient to store up the amount of heat that would be required to 
raise into steam at explosive pressure the incoming water. What 
has happened upon many occasions is undoubtedly as described by 
Mr. Allen. The water has been allowed to get too low; and then 
the pump has been started. The flues have been weakened by the 
overheating and subsequent demoralization consequent upon the 
admission of water, so that, as soon as the pressure rises, “ off she 
goes.” The remedy in case of accidental overheating is, of course, 
to draw fires, and inspect for damages when cold. 

Another theory investigated by the Franklin Institute Commis- 
sion was that of * decomposed steam,” or the “ gas theory.” This 
is the idea that the steam coming into contact with hot iron is dis- 
sociated, and the hydrogen and oxygen form an explosive mixture, 
which gets ignited somehow, with disastrous results. Mr. Allen 
does not say how this ignition was supposed to be brought about ; 
but M. Hochereau has told us. The experiments of the Commis- 
sion with reference to the gas theory extended over several days ; 
and in one or two instances they succeeded in producing a com- 
bustible gas. Other experiments a that this gas was due to 
the packing of the handholes at each end of the experimental! boiler ; 
and they satisfied themselves that, even when the bottom of a 
boiler is heated to redness, no decomposition of steam takes place. 
Of course, if all the boiler were made red hot, steam might be 
in it; but the condition is not possible in the case of a 


decom 
steam-boiler. 
Another theory of boiler explosions sometimes heard of is that 


which ascribes them to superheated water which does not enter 
into ebullition, on account of being deprived of air by constant 
boiling, until it has been raised to a temperature considerably 

igher than the normal steaming point, and is then mechanically 


sdaned. So strongly has this theory been held that firemen have 
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been warned always to pump a little fresh water in before starting 
the furnaces afresh after they have been banked up for any length 
of time. Mr. Allen admits that if this state of the water were 
possible in a boiler, it would be a source of great danger. He 
denies, however, that the necessary conditions ever exist in a 
steam-boiler of ordinary construction. The slightest roughness of 
the plates or the smallest bubble of air or gas is fatal to the experi- 
mental production of superheated water. The experiments of Mr. 
A. Guthrie, formerly United States Supervising Inspector of Steam 
Boilers are cited as conclusively proving that this theory has little 
or no foundation as a cause of boiler explosions. 

Mr. Allen concludes from the consideration of what are not 
causes of boiler explosions that, as well-constructed boilers, made 
of good material, cannot be exploded except by great force, it is to 
the operation of over-pressure—sometimes brought about by care- 
lessness or mismanagement—that we must ascribe these occur- 
rences. He mentions Mr. Fairbairn’s opinion, which, as already 
observed, is on the same lines. He declares that when apparently 
good and sound boilers have exploded under ordinary pressures, 
skilled examination rarely fails to find the hidden weakness in 
which the failure originated; and is evidently of opinion that, 
when nothing of the kind can be detected, it is better to accept the 
hypothesis that the weakness was of a nature to elude detection 
than to conjure up an imaginary theory depending upon obscure 
physical phenomena. Mr. Allen sensibly enough says that some- 
times in such cases the fault may have been congenital, originating 
in the wicked use of the “ drift” in the maker’s yard. Grooving 
or channelling of the plates in a boiler is ascribed to some straining, 
either during construction or from bad setting, which opens up the 
fibres of the iron, and renders it susceptible to corrosion. 

Like Professor H. Thurston and others who have experimentally 
investigated the question, Mr. Allen has been attracted by the 
great difference between the results of the explosion of a boiler 
and of a steam cylinder or other receptacle for steam alone. 
These receptacles sometimes crack and give way more or less 
completely under internal pressure in excess of their strength; 
but they are not broken up, nor are the pieces projected 
to a distance. As soon as the pressure is relieved, the damage 
ceases. Boilers, however, are rent in pieces which are thrown to 
great distances; sometimes the greater part of the boiler itself 
soaring from its seat and travelling through the air like a huge 
bomb-shell. The cause of this is the water, not the steam which 
may be in the steam space of the boiler at the time. As soon as 
the leak, however started—provided that it is large enough—allows 
the pressure, which has previously kept the water from steaming, 
to drop, the water suddenly flashes into steam with such violence 
as to throw the plates away to distances of hundreds of feet in all 
directions. If the leak is at the bottom of the boiler, the latter will 
rise from its seat like a rocket. Thus, after all that has been said 
against looking for paradoxical interpretations of the phenomena 
of boiler explosions, we are brought to accept the somewhat 
singular fact that if by knocking a hole in a boiler-plate, breaking 
a steam-pipe, or even by suddenly opening a large valve, we can 
instantaneously reduce the steam pressure in a boiler, a disastrous 
explosion may result. This is, however, the only paradox that can 
be recognized in the ordinary working life of a steam-boiler ; and 
it is easily understood when one remembers the condition in which 
water is stored in boilers under pressures far superior to that at 
which it would normally boil, and realizes what must happen when 
this controlling load is suddenly withdrawn. For the rest Mr. 
Allen holds the opinion, in which he will be joined by most engi- 
neers, that notwithstanding all the fanciful theories of boiler 
explosions that have ever been broached, properly proportioned 
boilers, of good material, well made, and carefully tended, will last, 
under proper inspection and management, until the time comes for 
throwing them upon the scrap heap. 








Tue Price or Gas at DUKINFIELD AND ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.— 
In the article in the JourNnau last week dealing with the report 
yee by Mr. Harrison Veevers to the Gas Committee of the 

ukinfield Local Board on the competition of gas and paraffin oil 
in that town, it was, by a typographical error, stated that the 
price of gas at Ashton-under-Lyne was 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
This should have been 2s. 4d. As some doubt has been expressed 
as to the conditions of gas supply in Ashton as compared with 
Dukinfield, it may be pointed out that it is only in the latter place 
that gas is sold at cost price; the charge made by the Ashton Gas 
Company having enabled them to pay a dividend at the rate of 
14 per cent. 


Tue Discoverer or ‘“ Saccuarin.”—In a note appended to a 
paper on ‘ Benzoic Sulphinide,” contributed to the American 
Chemical Journal by Messrs. Ira Remsen and A. G. Palmer, the 
former distinguished chemist says: ‘‘ This substance [benzoic sul- 
phinide] has recently come into some prominence under the name 
‘ Saccharin,’ which is given to it on account of its sweet taste. In 
the notices of saccharin, even in scientific journals, the statement 
is constantly made that the substance was discovered by Fahlberg. 
The statement needs modification. As a matter of fact, the sub- 
stance came to light in the course of an investigation whirh 
Fahlberg undertook at my suggestion, and carried on under my 
direction ; and it was first described in a paper by myself and 
Fahlberg which appeared in the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. XII., p. 469. A more detailed account was 
published later in the American Chemical Journal, Vol. I., p. 426.” 





Aotes, 


Tue Action oF NICKEL UPON Gas-FLAMEs. 

In the course of a communication to the Chemical News upon 
the adulteration of nickel and its detection by the magnet—pure 
metallic nickel being magnetic—Mr. Thomas T. P. Bruce Warren 
makes an observation upon the behaviour of this metal in a gas. 
flame. He says that he has frequently noticed that the loss on one 
of these crucibles, when strongly heated over a Bunsen gas-burner, 
is very slight compared with the bulky accumulation of black 
deposit which is produced. He collected upon one occasion con- 
aati more than a gramme of this powder, which, on analysis, 
consisted almost entirely of graphitoidal carbon, with minute 
quantities of nickel, iron, and silica. He observed that a platinum 
crucible heated in the same flame remained quite bright; whence 
Mr. Warren arrive1 at what he truly calls the curious deduction 
that nickel is actually able to decompose the gas in an atmospheric 
gas-flame. In consequence of this result, Mr. Warren was obliged 
to use hydrogen as a means of heating his nickel crucibles. If coal 
gas must be used, the flame should not touch the crucible. The 
circumstance seemed to Mr. Warren so remarkable that he has 
undertaken a series of experiments with a view to ascertaining the 
behaviour of nickel in a gas muffle furnace. Mr. John H. J, 
Dagger, in a communication on the same subject, corroborates the 
general conclusion that nickel has the faculty of precipitating 
carbon from a gas-flame, if exposed to the action of the reducing 
zone. In the oxidizing zone the metal is much less active in this 
particular respect. 


A Criticism oF THE BrrMincHAM ArIR-PowER SCHEME. 

A writer in Nature, signing himself ‘‘ R. H. 8.,” gives an account 
and a criticism of the Birmingham compressed air-power scheme, 
which is expected to make considerable progress in the direction 
of realization during the current year. The writer regards the ven- 
ture as a most interesting experiment from the technical point of 
view, as it is the first attempt on a large scale at power distribution 
by means of compressed air. He admits also that Birmingham 
offers an exceptionally favourable field for such an experiment. 
The question whether the best means of distributing power is by 
air, by water, by electricity, or by cheap gas, is, in the writer's 
opinion, only to be settled by expensive experiment. For his own 
part, he believes that in the future there lies ‘a magnificent field 
for enterprise on the part of the gas companies of large towns in 
supplying cheap gas for heating and the production of mechanical 
power and it is most decidedly their interest to improve the 
efficiency and lower the prime cost of gas-engines.’’ The writer 
goes in detail through Mr. Sturgeon’s plans, of which he seems 
generally to approve, with the exception of his integrating con- 
sumers’ meter, which is condemned as wholly wrong in principle 
and badly designed in detail. He also calls in question Mr. Stur- 
geon’s calculations as to efficiency; pointing out that the highest 
computed efficiency of 60 per cent. is hardly to be obtained even if 
the engine is situated close to the central works. He admits that, 
with good management, “‘ from 80 to 50 per cent. efficiency may be 
expected.” Referring to the paper read by Mr. Sturgeon before 
the British Association last summer, in which efficiencies up to 84 
per cent. are contemplated, the writer calls attention to the fact 
that these higher figures are obtained by supposing that the con- 
sumer heats the air by a gas-stove to temperatures of from 212° to 
820°, sefore passing it into his engine. He objects to calling the 
res’ wing figures by the word “ efliciencies,’’ because of the intro- 
duction of the air-heating process. The consumer, as he says, is 
supposed to supply a large extra amount of power at his own cost 
by burning gas to heat the air; and “it seems an extremely evident 
misuse of the word ‘efficiency’ to apply it to the ratio of the 
diagram so got to the diagram of the central station engine. By a 
little more liberal burning of gas, the efficiency obtained by this 
method could quite easily be made higher than unity.” The 
criticism is severe. 





A Lecture EXPERIMENT. P 

An interesting lecture experiment, demonstrating the conducti- 
bility of metals for heat, is described and illustrated in La Nature. 
It is performed with a cambric handkerchief and a common iron 
batswing gas-burner. Some little preparation is needed in order to 
insure succers ; but there is no difficulty in repeating the exper!- 
ment when the conditions are rightly apprehended. It must be an 
iron, not steatite tip; and the handkerchief must be drawn tightly 
over it—of course while it is cold and the gas unlighted—so as not 
to present any folds over the slit. It is better to hold the muslin 
in place by means of a piece of binding wire twisted round the 
neck of the burner. Then, if the gas is turned on and a light 
applied, the flame will burn upon the muslin without even singeing 
it pecmnes of the rapidity with which the heat is conducted away 
by the mass of metal. It is recommended that only very thin 
muslin be used in this experiment, and that (at least to begin with) 
old and waste pieces should be tried, so as not to lose a good 
handkerchief by a little defect in the arrangements. The gas must 
be turned off before the burner gets too hot. This striking exper'- 
ment may be used as an illustration of the amount of heat, and 
consequently of illuminating power, taken from gas-flames by the 
use of metal burners. 








As far as water undertakings are concerned, the Liverpool 
Water Bill will be the “‘ fighting ” Bill of the session. The Town 
Clerk has received a large number of petitions against it. 
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Gechnical Record. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of this Institution was held 
on Saturday last, at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester. 
The Presipent (Mr. C. E, Jones, C.E., F.R.H.S., of Chesterfield) 
occupied the chair; and there was an unusually large attendance 
of members. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. W. Hutchinson, of Barnsley) 
read the minutes of the last meeting, held on Nov. 27 at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, Manchester; and on the motion of Mr. T. Moore 
(Macclesfield), seconded by Mr. J. Daexiesn (Glossop), they were 
adopted. 





New MemsBers. 

Mr. Richard Merrell, Manager of the Corporation Gas-Works, 
Mossley, Mr. W. H. Nutter, Manager of the St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea 
Gas- Works, Mr. G. A. Niven, Engineer and Manager of the Cleck- 
heaton Local Board Gas-Works, and Mr. E. 8S. Pike, Manager of 
the Rastrick Gas- Works, were recommended for election as mem- 
bers of the Institution; and, on the motion of Mr. Davin CLARKE 
(Ashton-under-Lyne), seconded by Mr. Joun Bootu (Southport), 
their election was confirmed. 

Mr. Merrell and Mr. Pike were subsequently introduced by the 
Honorary Secretary to the President, and were welcomed by him 
as members of the Institution. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The Honorary SEcRETARY read the annual report of the Com- 
mittee, as follows :— 

The Committee have pleasure in submitting their report for the year 1886. 

They notice with pleasure that each of the quarterly meetings has been 
well attended ; and the able papers read before the Institution have been 
vigorously discussed, with beneficial results. 

Six new members have been elected during the typed ; three have resigned 
(two owing to removal to other districts); and one has ceased to be a 
member by the operation of rule No.1. Two members have been struck 
off the list; and the Committee regret the loss of one by death—viz., Mr. 
Joseph Hall, of St. Helens. The number of members now upon the roll is 
86, which will be 90 when those already approved by the Committee, and 
to be submitted for election this day, are included. 

The papers read since the last annual report are as follows :—“ Mains 
and Services,” by Mr. Harrison Veevers (Dukinfield). ‘Some Experiences 
of Cooper’s Coal-Liming Process,” by Mr. TI’. Duxbury (Over Darwen). 
Lecture on “ Water in Some of its Physical and Chemical Aspects” (wit! 
Experiments), by Mr. T. eaves ed Mr. C. E. Jones, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
V.R.H.S., gave the customary Inaugural Address in a masterly style. The 
subject of “ Tar Firing” was also discussed at the November meeting; 
being introduced by a few concise remarks by the President. 

_The May meeting (as usual) was a pleasurable excursion—on this occa- 
sion to Barnsley, and was of a most entertaining and delightful character ; 
and recollections of Stainborough and neighbourhood will long be treasured 
by those who availed themselves of the opportunity of visiting this historic 
locality. The Committee cannot omit the pleasure of recording their 
sense of the kindness and generous hospitality displayed by T. F. C. V. 
Wentworth, Esq., of Wentworth Castle, the Directors of the Sernsiey Gas 
Company, and other friends. 

In compliance with the resolution of Feb. 22, 1879, requiring the holding 
of at least two meetings out of Manchester, Clitheroe was selected as the 
place for holding the August meeting; and a very successful gathering 
was held thereat. After enjoying the pleasant scenery, a look through the 
renowned Stonyhurst College, and an inspection of the scientific apparatus, 
&c., the discussion upon Mr. Veevers’s paper concluded the day’s proceed- 
ings. Mr. W. Miles was indefatigable in making the day a success. 

The financial state of the Institution will be seen by the statement of 
accounts sent to each member. 

The sincere thanks of the Committee are tendered to all those gentlemen 
who have read papers, and to those who have contributed to the 
discussions, 

The members of Committee who retire at this meeting are Messrs. T. B. 
Ball, T. Varley, and Isaac Carr. Mr. Robert Hunter (Stalybridge) also 
retires by rotation from the position of ex-officio member of Committee. 

Your Committee desire especially to thank the members generally for 
the unfailing support given to them in their endeavours to sustain and 
increase the undoubted usefulness of the Institution. 

(Signed) C. E. Jongs, President. 
W. W. Hurcurnson, Hon. Sec. 

The Prestpent said they had heard the report, and they had 
all received a copy of the statement of accounts, which were in 
the usual normal condition. With regard to the report, it was his 
very sorrowful duty to express the regret they all felt at the loss of 
their very genial friend, Mr. Hall, of St. Helens. He (the Presi- 
dent) congratulated the members at their last meeting that the 
hand of death had spared them all; but since then Mr. Hall had 
been gathered over to the majority. He was only expressing the 
Sentiment of all present when he said that they admired Mr. 
Hall for his sterling worth; and they would miss his jovial 
eg and his facetious manner. He was endeared to them all 
z, his kindly good-humonr, his strong common sense, and his 

. to promote the best interests of the Institution and 
: 1¢ individual members of it. Turning to other matters, he 
conned very briefly now to refer to one paragraph in the report. 

t would appear, from information which was common, that two 
members of the Institution had rendered themselves unfit to 
ee members of it any longer. He called the Committee 
nee at the earliest reasonable moment, consistent with giving 

® members an opportunity of resigning; and the Committee were 
a in removing the names of these two members from the 
roll. It would be for the meeting now to confirm or otherwise the 
ection of the Committee. With regard to the other matters men- 
ary in the report, such as their meetings, there was no doubt 
obi; it had been a very enjoyable year; and they were very much 

ged to the gentlemen who had done their best to make it so. 





Especially were they grateful to the gentlemen who had written the 
very able papers which had led to such interesting discussions 
at their meetings. Without papers the Institution would lose its 
great value; and he should like to impress upon all of those who 
had not contributed papers to endeavour to do so, not only for the 
good of the Institution, but also for their own good. A man who 
wrote a paper rose from the task a wiser man than before. The 
information to be gained from the writing of a paper, even to the 
writer of it himself, was something enormous. ‘They had hitherto 
had no a of papers. He should like to see some on the more 
elevated branches of the profession ; and he commended these few 
observations to the younger members of the Institution, and to the 
older ones also. He begged to move that the report be received 
and adopted. 

Mr. T. Moore (Macclesfield) expressed his pleasure in seconding 
the motion. He agreed with the remarks that had fallen from the 
President ; and he only hoped that during the coming year the Insti- 
tution might be as successful as during the one just closed. 

Mr. W. Tyrret1 (Droylesden), directing attention to the fact that 
reporters from the Manchester daily newspapers were present at 
the meeting, expressed the opinion that the Institution might now 
dispense with the services of the official reporter, and save the 
expense of a special report of the meetings. He also wished to 
know who sent out the invitations for the excursions which the 
Institution had during the year. A good many gentlemen who 
were not gas engineers were present on those occasions ; and he 
should be glad to be informed how this came about. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) was glad to see that the Committee had 
taken a new departure at this meeting, and had admitted the 
representatives of the press. Personally, he congratulated the 
Committee on having come to this determination. He was very 
glad they had decided to do so; and he should be pleased if he 
could feel sure that his remarks on this subject would get to 
the ears of every member of every gas committee and board 
of directors in the district which they represented. They had 
never been opposed to the admission of the press. For himself, 
he had always been in favour of it; and at many of the meet- 
ings out of Manchester they had had the local papers repre- 
sented. Circumstances, however, arose some time ago under 
which they were asked to admit someone to take a report of their 
proceedings; and the Committee at that time declined to accede to 
the application. He was not a member of the Committee at that 
time, or he should have opposed their decision; but afterwards— 
when an attempt was made to coerce and intimidate them—he began 
to support the Committee in their action; and if it had not been 
for circumstances which had transpired recently, he should have 
adhered to that, and should have expected the Committee to still 
adhere to their resolution. But these circumstances had transpired ; 
other papers had “‘ taken up the cudgels,”’ and contumely had been 
hea upon them individually and collectively. So far as they 
were individually concerned, he had nothing to say; each man 
must look after and defend himself. But he did protest against 
the way in which the Institution had been grossly misrepresented. 
He thought the conduct of that Institution from time to time— 
and the reports of its proceedings would verify what he said— 
had been such as would bear comparison with any institution 
in the country, and he did not except the very highest of them. 
Their proceedings might not have been graced by the intelligence 
and the eloquence which were to be found in some associations; 
but there was in them an amount of honesty and of desire to be 
useful which no institution, however eminent, could excel. He 
came into this district himself a few years ago, a young man, to 
take charge of a big undertaking. He was very much wanting in 
the experience necessary to the carrying on of the works; and he 
was greatly indebted to the proceedings of the Institution for much 
information which had been of great pecuniary benefit to his em- 
ployers from time to time. They had had the aspersion thrown upon 
them that they held secret meetings; and even Sir Charles Russell did 
not think it beneath him to talk of their meetings as meetings with 
contractors to settle whom they should throw out and bring in. He 
(Mr. Carr) thought it ought to be known through the press that they 
had never admitted contractors to their meetings. In that they were 
exceptional ; he believed, indeed, there was only one other Associa- 
tion which in this respect was like theirs. They were the first to 
adopt such a rule; and they had continued it throughout. Theirs 
had been meetings of gas managers alone; and they had been held 
for the purpose of imparting technical information by one member 
to another. This information had been given in the fullest, freest, 
and most straightforward manner; and he, for one, wished to bear 
testimony to the fact that he had derived very great benefit from 
the proceedings of the Institution. He did not know that they had 
anything to fear from being reported—they never had had anything 
to fear ; and the only thing they objected to was being bullied into 
something that a majority—a small majority—of the members did 
not wish to do. He hoped they would admit any man, even if he 
represented only a trade circular worked in the interests of an 
individual. If it aspired to the name of a newspaper, let him 
come and report their proceedings. They had nothing to fear; and 
they never had anything to fear. He hoped the committees and 
the directors who bad had it drummed into them that the proceed- 
ings of the Institution were dishonest would inquire into the matter; 
and he believed the more they inquired, the more would they desire 
that their servants and employés should attend the meetings of the 
Institution. He had pleasure in supporting the adoption of the 
report ; and he hoped the Committee would see that this was a fit- 
ting opportunity for removing all restrictions as to the press. They 
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had nothing to fear, but everything to gain, if they were properly 


reported. 

Mr. J. Boorn (Southport) thoroughly endorsed all that Mr. Carr 
had said about the admission of reporters to the meetings of the 
Institution. He was unable to attend the recent Committee meet- 
ing at Sheffield, and consequently he was not in possession of all 
the facts. He understood, however, that with reference to the 
admission of reporters one exception was made. He would not put 
the question now, but he should like to hear at the next meeting of 
the Committee why that exception was made. 

Mr. Rosert Hunter (Stalybridge) explained the circumstances 
under which the existing arrangements for reporting the meetings 
were adopted. He was Secretary of the Institution for some six or 
seven years; and he filled the office at the time the present practice 
was decided upon. Formerly their meetings were held without the 
presence of any reporter. The Secretary was supposed to take 
notes of the discussions; and the papers were only published with 
the consent of the writers of them. He (Mr. Hunter) was not a 
shorthand writer, and was unable to record all that was said for 
or against any particular subject under discussion. It was, 
therefore, decided that they should have a reporter present. 
Application was made at the offices of the Manchester papers for 
their terms for reporting the meetings; and it was on a question 
of terms that the present arrangement, which had existed since 
the time it was carried out, was adopted. As they thus reported their 
own proceedings, he thought they were perfectly justified in 
excluding other reporters. None of the Manchester papers, and 
no one else that he was aware of, desired at that time to attend the 
meetings for the purpose of reporting them; but some time after- 
wards, when a certain newspaper was established, it threw asper- 
sions upon their meetings, and said they were held for purposes 
not legitimate. He held that they were justified in the course they 
pursued. He never objected to reporters being admitted ; but for 
the sake of accuracy, and in order to get a full report on which they 
could rely, they paid for it being done. He should be very sorry 
indeed if they were now to dispense with the official reporter of their 
proceedings. 

Mr. Harrison VEEVERS (Dukinfield) said the three reporters 
present were only volunteers; and if, as was not unlikely, they 
found the proceedings of a technical character and dry, they might 
not come next time. He thought it was absolutely necessary that 
the Institution should keep their official reporter. 

The PresipEnt said Mr. Tyrrell had asked for information with 
regard to the gentlemen attending their meetings. If he had 
referred to rule 12, he would have seen that (with certain qualifi- 
cations) it was in the power of any member to introduce a friend to 
any of their meetings. For his part he should like to see this rule 
taken greater advantage of than it was, because he firmly believed 
that the bringing in of engineers connected with branches some- 
what diverse to their own could not be other than advantageous. 
With reference to the invitations to coal-owners and other traders, 
Mr. Tyrrell was labouring under a misapprehension. These gentle- 
men were not invited to the general meetings at all; but it was 
open to himself ex officio, or to any other member, to invite his 
friends to join them in their excursion meetings. 

Mr. W. Carr: Provided he pays for them. 

The Present: Yes ; these gentlemen paid their own expenses. 
This was not his idea of entertaining friends; but the practice of 
the Institution had been for visitors to pay their own expenses, 
and he was at a loss to see why they should depart from it. A 
charge of exclusiveness had been brought against the Institution 
again and again; and this charge would be intensified if they 
refused to allow friends to accompany them on a pleasant excur- 
sion. As to the reporting of the proceedings, he might remind them 
that the Institution followed in this the example of institutions 
standing highest on the roll of scientific fame. They reported their 
own proceedings; and he hoped they would continue to do so. It 
was not right—indeed, it was decidedly wrong—to say that that 
Institution had ever been averse to the admission of the press. In 
their earlier history, as Mr. Robert Hunter had told them, very little 
interest was taken in their proceedings by the press, especially the 
local press; and they were in the exercise of their undoubted right 
in initiating the practice of reporting their own proceedings—fol- 
lowing the practice of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Royal 
Society, the Royal Historical Society, and various other scientific 
bodies. It must be remembered, he said, that this was a private 
institution of gas engineers, bound together by common rules, for 
the advancement of their own knowledge and the dissemination of 
scientific research and truth in the path of industry which they 
were treading. They provided their own funds; paid for their 
own rooms; met in their own time; and paid their own expenses. 
They had therefore every right to control their own proceedings. 
They decidedly objected to the accusation that they had been averse 
to the presence of the press, or that they had encouraged secrecy in 
any shape or way. It was the press that forsook them in Manchester; 
they never forsook the press. As a corroboration of this, it was a 
fact that whenever they met out of Manchester the local press in- 
variably attended and reported the proceedings; and they were 
very glad to see them. t, then, became of the charge that they 
would not admit the press? It dwindled away at once. Then 
there was the circumstance to which Mr. Booth had called attention. 
This was a matter in which the Committee thought they had a 
perfect right to say “‘aye” or “nay.” The Institution did not 
exist for speculative newspapers, but for the dissemination and the 
interchange of scientific information amongst themselves; and as a 
private institution—owing the public no duty, receiving nopublic sup- 





port, asking for no pate funds—they decidedly objected to be dictated 
to as to who and when and how they should admit strangers into their 
meetings. Mr. Booth said he would ask for the information in Com. 
mittee. He (the President) would give it him in public meeting ; they 
were not ashamed of the course they had adopted. The newspaper 
to which Mr. Booth referred had been guilty of most glaring mis- 
conduct. It had gone out of its way to traduce one of the most 
respected Past-Presidents of the Institution during his year of office. 
It treated him in such a manner that every member of the Institu- 
tion felt insulted; and it was felt to-day that it would be a disgrace 
to admit the representative of that paper on the same terms as 
others. He thought he had now disposed of this question of 
secrecy. They did not refuse to admit the press; but they claimed 
the right to control the conduct of their own meetings, and this 
right they intended never to surrender. They were always glad to 
see the press. They were glad to find that their proceedings were 
of such a character as to create public interest ; and they would be 
happy to see the representatives of the press there as often as they 
chose to come. But until the paper to which he had referred 
thought fit to apologize to the Past-President he had alluded to, 
the present Committee, at all events, were unanimous in keeping 
to their decision. 
The report was then unanimously adopted. 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERS. 


The PresipENt moved that Mr. Thomas Duxbury (Over Darwen), 
the junior Vice-President, be the senior Vice-President during the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. VEEvERS seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
carried. 

The PrEsIDENT proposed that Mr. T. B. Ball (Rochdale) be the 
junior Vice-President. : 

Mr. W. Woopwarp (Bury) seconded this proposal; and it was 

eed to. 

The PresipeNT moved that Mr. Thomas Newbigging (Man. 
chester) be re-elected Treasurer; remarking that he had in the past 
served the Institution well. 

Mr. Georce SMEDLEY (Buxton) seconded, and Mr. W. Durr 
(Morecambe) supported the proposition, which was also carried 
unanimously. 

The PresipeEnt said, if they took his advice, they would re-elect 
Mr. W. W. Hutchinson to the office of Honorary Secretary. He 
had had a great deal to do with the Secretary during a year of much 
anxiety and trouble; and he knew how earnest Mr. Hutchinson 
was in the desire to promote the welfare of the Institution. They 
were very much indebted to their Secretary; and he had great 
pleasure in moving that he be re-elected. 

Mr. DaeuiesH seconded, and Mr. Moore supported, the motion. 

Mr. VEEVERS suggested that there should be an Assistant- 
Secretary, in order that he might learn the duties and be prepared 
to succeed to the higher office when it became vacant. 

The PresivEnT said he quite agreed with the suggestion. They 
had found it useful to have two Vice-Presidents instead of one; 
and as the Institution was growing very rapidly, and the work 
increasing, it was perhaps desirable that there should be two 
Secretaries. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Hutcutnson acknowledged this new mark of the confidence 
of the members. He said he had pleasure in doing everything in 
his power to forward the interests of the Institution. 

Mr. Newsice1ne moved that Mr. J. Laycock (Keighley) and Mr. 
C. Armitage (Lancaster) be elected members of the Committee for 
the ensuing three years. 

Mr. VEEVERS seconded the proposition. 

Mr. R. Hunter asked whether the two gentlemen had signified 
their willingness to accept office. One of them declined some years 
ago because of the distance at which he was situated from 
Manchester. 

The PresipENT explained that the Committee had, to a large 
extent, been guided in the selection of names by the term of 
membership. A suggestion had been made that a certain member 
should be placed on the Committee; but although he would no 
doubt make a very able and energetic member, the Committee 
thought it would be hardly fair to other and older members that 
they should be passed over and not given the opportunity of serving 
or declining to serve. 

Mr. Hunter said he was entirely satisfied with the nominations, 
if the gentlemen named would stand. He supported the motion 
with pleasure. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Boor moved that Mr. James Dalgliesh (Glossop) and Mr. 
W. R. Chester (Manchester) be elected members of the Committee 
for one year. 

Mr. T. Vartey (Colne) seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. Carr suggested that the words “one year” should be 
left out. Last year they had to elect four members of the Com- 
mittee, and this year they had to elect a similar number. The rule 
on the subject said that two members should retire annually; and 
as they were ineligible for re-election until the expiration of another 

ear, they ought to serve the full period of three years. If Messrs. 

algliesh and Chester were elected without any stipulation as to 
time, vacancies might occur which would render them able to con- 
tinue for the full period. d 

Mr. Bau said the rule was that two members should retire at 
the end of each year; and Mr. Isaac Carr and Mr. Varley, who 
were only elected for one year, accordingly came off this year. He 
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ht they might elect Messrs. Chester and Dalgliesh without an 
a mf time; it being understood that they were the ren 
members of Committee. 

Mr. CuesTER said he should be glad to move that the two retiring 
members be retained on the Committee, if it would not be a contra- 
yention of the rules to take such a course. 

The PRESIDENT held that that would be a contravention of the 
rules; and said that, in electing a man to fill an office for the unex- 

ired period for which his predecessor was elected, they were only 
following the rule of town councils and other public and private 


es. 
bene resolution was carried. 
Qn the motion of Mr. VEEVERs, seconded by Mr. Smepiey, Mr. 
W. Smith, of Hyde, and Mr. J. M‘Kenzie, of Wilmslow, were re- 
elected Auditors. 


Tue Rettrinc PREsIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDENT then said: I have now to thank you very much 
for the kind consideration that you have extended to me during 
my year of office. I am sure that I am deeply sensible of the 
kindness which you have manifested in applauding what little I 
have been able to do, and looking with a very lenient eye on what 
Ihave left undone. I desire now, in taking leave of the chair, 
to say one or two words in connection with a most unfortunate 
occurrence during my year of office. I am —_ sorry indeed—in 
fact, it filled me with grief. I watched the development of the Sal- 
ford scandal as you may imagine with a great deal of interest. The 
result has been that we have had to purge the Institution of two 
members, who we considered had been guilty of practices which 
are not at all compatible with the honour and dignity of a member 
of this Institution. I confess that, personally, it was with the 
greatest possible reluctance, and even with grief, that I called the 
Committee together to take decisive action in the case. Now 
I am not at all one who would kick a man when he is down, 
or who would in any way say anything to injure ‘the most 
tender susceptibilities of those who have erred. I do not desire 
to do so; for, Heaven knows, it is contrary to my inclination 
to have this unpleasant duty thrust upon me. But I do say that 
Mr. Samuel Hunter has in one week inflicted such injury upon an 
honourable profession as it will take years and years to remove. 
Still I felt, more than I can possibly express, that it was left for me 
to take the action which I did take, and which the Committee and 
you have endorsed. One thing, gentlemen, I cannot help alluding 
to, and that is the injustice with which the people in the locality of 
Salford and the local press assailed the Institution. It was said 
that we were all “‘ tarred with the same brush ;”’ it was said we were 
all guilty until we were found out; it was even said that there ought 
to be some special legislation promoted for the benefit of corporation 
officials. Well, gentlemen, I am at a loss to know where history, 
both ancient and modern, does not furnish innumerable examples 
of men so weak-minded as to betray their trust. You may take all 
ranks of society throughout the length and breadth of the world, 
and I will not confine you to the nineteenth century. If you go 
back to the time of the inauguration of the Christian era, you find 
a Judas; and it would be strange indeed if you did not find one in 
the present century. But did it necessarily follow that the other 
eleven were condemned? Certainly not. It is an old principle of 
English law that aman is to be assumed innocent until he is found 
guilty. That principle has been departed from in this case ; the 
innocent have been confounded with the guilty and condemned 
unheard. If you ask me my opinion about this matter, I say that 
I accept the verdict of the jury—I have no desire to go any 
further. I will not deal with their verdict. The jury devoted 
more time and attention to it than I did; and I accept their 
decision. But, it does not end there. There has been a cloud 
of suspicion cast on the profession; and not only on this 
profession, but on many others all over the length and breadth 
of the land. The position of men in confidential and responsible 
posts is now on its trial; and I regret to say that prejudice and 
envy and uncharitableness appear to be taking the place of judg- 
ment. Within a very short distance of this room charges have 
been made against this Institution. Charges of secrecy and of an 
utter disregard of our honour as an Institution and as individual 
members have been hurled against us by some man—TI do not 
know him personally—who no doubt desires to catch the vulgar 
Voice even at the sacrifice of truth. We are told that we are not 
jealous of our honour. I contend that we are jealous of our 
honour; and on behalf of this Institution I repudiate the accusa- 
tions, and ask him to come here to support them. We consider 
our honour dearer than, in my opinion, he considers his; for, as 
England's great dramatist said : 

“Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing; 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 


But he that filches from me my name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


I will apply that to the Institution; and I will say that those who 
rob us of our honour take that which does not enrich them, but 
leaves us poor indeed. We are quite as jealous of our honour as 
the gentleman to whom I refer. I do not want to dwell on this 
matter. I simply desire to protect the Institution from the charges 
which have been brought against it; and I desire also to protect 
the gas industry, so far as I possibly can, from inuendoes and 
accusations that have been brought against it. I believe that 
the interests and the honour of the boards of directors of 


are perfectly safe. I believe that the affairs of the various 
localities are administered by these gentlemen with a due regard 
to honour, and with the highest sense of rectitude. I con- 
tend that the gas industry, in this country at any rate, is 
administered on pretty broad lines and on purely honest prin- 
ciples. Of course it does occur at times that men betray their 
trust; it happened so in this case, very possibly. It is all very 
well to denounce the weak-minded man; but what about the 
tempters ? Are they to escape? Are those who tempt, those who 
initiate this vile system, to escape? Certainly not. I am asked 
by my friends frequently what is the remedy. Well, it would ill 
become me to presume to dictate to the traders of this country 
what they should do; it would be outside my province probably 
to tell the gas committees and the directors of companies what 
to do. But I should like, with your permission, to make just 
one or two suggestions. The principal remedy, to my mind, con- 
sists in abolishing the middleman, and dealing direct with the 
colliery-owners. With regard to the middleman in coal, I cannot 
see the use of him. It does certainly happen that through men 
calling upon you you know the virtues or qualities of certain coals 
which in all probability you would not learn anything at all about 
but for them. They introduce new classes of coal to us, and we get 
to know whether they are suitable for our purposes; and possibly 
it may lead to trade or otherwise. This appears to me to be the 
only advantage of middlemen. But it must be remembered that 
the consumers and purchasers pay the middleman, and he onl 
adds so much per ton to the coal that is purchased ; and therefore 
advise in all cases that companies and corporations should go straight 
to the colliery, and buy direct. With regard to the companies I am 
connected with—and they are a few—we have always obtained the 
best results and the best attention to our coal by going direct to the 
pit’s mouth instead of through a middleman. Then there is another 
thing I should like to say. Perhaps these remedies may be con- 
sidered drastic; but they are my own private opinion, founded on 
an experience which cannot be considered a short one. I would 
abolish commercial travellers, and would have no more of them. 
Now, I have no desire to say anything against commercial travel- 
lers. I should like to guard myself against wounding anyone’s 
feelings; but the circumstances in which I am placed compel me 
to speak very plainly on this occasion. I would abolish commercial 
travellers, because the buyer of the article has to pay his salary 
at the finish. I think that if we could contrive to carry out the 
two suggestions I have made, we should do, at any rate, some- 
thing which is practicable towards the abolition of the system, 
which is not confined to this or any other business, but is quite 
common throughout the land—of men puffing their |articles and 
selling them under the most favourable conditions. Then there is 
another point to which I may refer; but I do so with a great 
amount of diffidence. I see advertisements in the public papers 
for gentlemen to take the management of undertakings—not onl 
gas and water, but others of great importance in the country—an 
the most miserable salaries are offered for such posts. Well, then, 
gentlemen, let the employers of skilled labour give salaries commen- 
surate with the duties that are to be performed ; and this of itself 
will be another “ nail in the coffin” of this temptation. Before I 
close, I should just like to say one word to the young members of 
our profession. Wherever they happen to be located, whether here or 
in the colonies, or in foreign countries, wherever my voice can reach 
them—and I know several who have gone out—I would ask them to 
endeavour to elevate the profession by the strictest regard to com- 
mercial morality. I would beg of them, wherever they are, not 
to place themselves in the hands of a man who would use them for 
his purpose, and who would sacrifice them without compunction at 
the finish. I would ask all our young men—because some of us 
are passing away, and we shall cows to leave the world to their 
guidance; and when we get towards the time of life when wisdom 
usurps the place of prejudice and passion, I think we are in a posi- 
tion to give some advice—I would plead with every young man 
never to touch the unholy thing, and to be resolute in refusal. Let 
him, like the Roman who gloried in the ery, “I am a Roman 
citizen,” be proud to say, “I am a gas engineer.”” Then, when he 
is accused of things which have been named, he will be in the posi- 
tion of the dramatist’s noble Roman, and will be able to say: 
“ There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not.” 
I have done with the Salford scandal; and I never wish to hear of 
it again. So long as human nature is what it is, so long will these 
matters cropup. Considering the great variety and importance of 
the interests committed to the charge of the gas engineers of this 
and other countries, I say, on behalf of this Institution and of the pro- 
fession generally, that we are freer from taint than other people ; and 
it is really, to my mind, corroboration of the fact that we must, as a 
class, be pure, because, after the lapse of so many years since a great 
gas scandal in London—I think it was when I was a boy—such a 
furore is created in this one individual instance. I think the thing 
cuts both ways. We have no right whatever to assume that the pro- 
fession is corrupt use one or two men during a period of a 
quarter of a century have been guilty of malpractices. It is now 
my duty to surrender the chair to my successor. Before so doing, 
I wish to thank the Vice-President and the Committee for the 
assistance they have rendered to me, and the loyalty they have 
displayed to the Institution during my year of office. To the 
Secretary especially my thanks are due, Ni couase Iam afraid I have 





gas companies and of the gas committees of this country 


been a very troublesome President. I like to understand every- 
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thing I do, and to have a reason for everything that is recom- 
mended; and I rather think the Secretary has found me trouble- 
some. Hecertainly deserves well of the Institution. A better man 
you could not have; and as gooda man you would have difficulty 
in finding. I also desire to thank all the members for their kind 
consideration of my shortcomings. Taking a retrospect of the 
twelve months, I think it has been—with the exception to which 
I have just referred, which filled me with great grief and sorrow— 
a very happy year. I have now to ask Mr. Moore to kindly take 
this chair; and I have also to ask the members of the Institution 
to accord to him the same consideration that they have accorded 
to me. 

The Preswwent Exect (Mr. T. Moore, Macclesfield) then took 
the chair, and was received with applause by the members. 

Vote or THANKS TO THE Ex-PRESIDENT. 

Mr. D. CiarKE moved that the thanks of the Institution be given 
to the ex-President for his conduct in the chair during the year. 
He said Mr. Jones had devoted a great deal of time and attention 
to the interests of the Institution ; and, considering the distance he 
had to travel to the meetings, the regularity of his attendance did 
him great credit. 

Mr. Duxsury seconded the motion, and said they could not do 
less than accord Mr. Jones their very warmest thanks. 

The PreEsIDENT, in putting the resolution, said he agreed with 
both the mover and the seconder of it as to the value of Mr. Jones’s 
services. Personally, his duties as Vice-President had been very 
light, because of the immense capacity for business shown by the 
President; and he joined very heartily in thanking Mr. Jones for 
his kindness and attention to the affairs of the Institution. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Ex-PrEesmENnT acknowledged the vote of thanks. He said 
he had done what he considered to be right in connection with the 
interests of the Institution. He trusted that it had not suffered 
under his presidency, and that it would go on in the foremost rank 
of all institutions of a similar kind in the country. This was the 
only Institution, except one (which was much younger, and of which 
he was one of the founders) that did not admit any one except duly 
qualified gas engineers to membership. A man to be a member of 
this Institution must be chief of a gas-works ; and the only other 
Association which had a similar rule was the Midland, whose 
headquarters were at Birmingham. He thanked the members very 
much for the resolution. 


The PrEsIvENT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,—In assuming the position I now occupy, allow me 
to say I cannot help thinking a serious mistake has been made. 
Somehow or other I think I ought to have been invited to address 
you something over five and twenty years ago. I am aware this 
Institution had not then been formed ; but if it had, and this oppor- 
tunity had presented itself, and I had turned out half as clever as 
I then thought I was, how impressed you would have been with 
my knowledge of things in general, and gas matters in particular. 
I am sure I should have astonished you. However, I think very 
differently now. Yes, gentlemen, as I have grown older, and the 
field of mental vision has become wider, and I have been enabled 
in some degree to appreciate and see how profound and intricate 
are the various problems and questions—scientific and commercial 
—with which gas engineers and managers have constantly to deal, 
I have been made to feel that the ‘‘ pebbles’ I have been able to 
gather along the ‘‘sea shore” of my professional life are indeed 
very few, and that it is your kindness, rather than any qualifica- 
tions I possess, that has placed me in the very honourable position 
in which I find myself to-day. I desire, therefore, in the first 
place, to thank you for the great honour you have conferred upon 
me; and in the next, to bespeak your indulgence and assistance in 
order that the Institution may continue its career of prosperity and 
usefulness. 

Several of my predecessors and others have from time to time 
called attention to the beneficial results effected by this and similar 
Associations; and there can be no doubt of the wisdom of this 
course, as it tends to call to mind one or other of the primary 
objects for which we, as an Institution, exist. You will remember 
that our esteemed President last year (Mr. C. E. Jones), with the 
aid of a few well-chosen figures, pointed out the gigantic propor- 
tions of the gas industry carried on under the direct supervision of 
our own members; and if you will allow the mind to reflect for a 
short time on what is involved in this statement—the millions of 
pounds sterling invested ; the thousands of millions of cubic feet of 
gas made, and delivered upon the premises of our customers; the 
thousands upon thousands of miles of mains and service-pipes; the 
varying conditions and requirements of cities and towns of the first 
magnitude, both residential and manufacturing, down to a mere 
village; the necessary constructive engineering, administration, 
and management; and then remember the facility with which 
through this Institution, any particular branch of engineering, 
point of policy, or management, can be placed under the focussed 
light of your collective experience and intelligence—the importance 
of one, at any rate, of what I have designated the primary objects 
we have in view, must be clearly seen, and the resultant benefit, 
which cannot fail to accrue to your respective undertakings, will 
at once be conceded. It is, therefore, very gratifying to be able to 
say that we continue to grow numerically, and that the courteous 
and healthy tone of our discussions and the general vitality of 
the Institution is testified to on all sides. 

Well, gentlemen, turning more immediately to the details of our 





profession, one of the questions which is very prominent to-day, 
and which will continue to grow in prominence until the experi. 
mental stage is left behind and the system successfully carried out 
on manufacturing lines, is what is called ‘“ purification in closed 
vessels.” By this we mean that the gas in its progress through the 
different plant from the outlet of the retort-house, or rather from 
the retort itself, to the ‘‘ warehouse” or gasholder shall be made 
to purify itself, automatically leaving those matters behind, both 
liquid and gaseous, which are of no use in the gas, or better out of 
it, with the view that these matters shall be in their turn, and 
perhaps automatically, resolved into saleable residuals of increased 
value and decreased bulk; the objects aimed at being the lessening 
of the cost of production, and preventing the ghost of a sign of a 
nuisance. This is to a large extent, as you know, already accom. 
plished; Mr. Charles Hunt, of Birmingham, being in the van with 
the patent of Mr. Claus. I do not intend to discuss this process 
on the present occasion; but must remark that all experience 
teaches that an end so desirable once gained, any complexity in 
the modus operandi is destined to be speedily simplified, and I 
hear of provisional protection having been already obtained in our 
district for this desirable purpose. But why begin with ‘ closed 
vessels” at the “ outlet” of the retort-house? We are often told 
it is impossible to overrate the importance of the work carried on 
here—indeed there are short sayings about the retort-house which 
have been crystallized into proverbs ; and if it is here “‘ where the 
profit is made” under existing conditions—surrounded with the 
sulphur and smoke, and dust, and steam, and slop, and bustle, and 
waste which obtains, and is more or less inseparable from the 
present system of carbonizing coal, even in the best appointed 
retort-house that it has ever been my privilege to enter—why pro- 
ceed upon the present intermittent principle? why not begin at 
the beginning? Is the continuous carbonization of coal destined 
to remain a dream for ever? I hope not; and I believe the day 
will come when the whole process of gas manufacture will be con- 
ducted in ‘‘ closed” vessels, whether produced from coal, oil, shale, 
or other material, or any combination of them. ; 

I have to do with coal at present. Now every engineer knows 
what it is to coin the something in his brain before he can see it on 
the drawing-board. Well, may I invite you to come with me for 
a few minutes into an imaginary gas-works of mine? We will go 
into the coal-stores. You will observe after the coal is dropped 
from the railway-trucks overhead, it is reduced by suitable ma- 
chinery, situated just within the enlarged mouth of this iron tube, 
to the proper size, and at once disappears along the tube, which 
is of right dimensions. You see there is no waste, not even dust, 
for the air of the stores sets towards the enlarged mouth of the tube, 
and the dust is treated just on the principle of the stive-room in 
acorn-mill, The thing goes on like clockwork—no noise, except 
an cccasional crunch as if it was fond of it, like a dog eating 
a bone. Is it monotonous? Well, come into the retort-house. 
You will be pleased to see it as clean as the engine or meter house, 
and almost as quiet. I think you may just hear the coal travelling 
along the large tube overhead. You will certainly hear it fall and 
fill the smaller down branch tube which is connected to that queer- 
looking retort, because this clean-looking man is going to put a 
charge in. Now, mark the operation. By actuating that spindle 
he closes the valve connected with this box, which is really the 
mouthpiece of the report. He next opens a similar valve above ; 
and the upright length of the tube between the two is immediately 
filled with (say) 5 ewt. of the prepared coal. Having closed the 
top valve again, he opens the bottom one, and the coal begins to be 
conducted gradually, either in one or several thin streams, through 
the necessary temperature, and is carbonized by the time it arrives 
at the other side of the bench, where the breeze—for it cannot be 
called coke—is at once elevated, still in a thin stratum, the tube in 
this case being jacketed; and the breeze, having lost a good deal 
of its heat, is received by what I will call a breast water-wheel, and 
deposited in a tube like the one for the coal, and is made to fall 
into the coke-yard or elsewhere. The evaporation, which takes 
place on the narrow or gas-side of the water-wheel, is not much, 
and is good for the gas, which is collected in the usual way. | 

You may ask, What is the good of talking like this? It is all 
ex hypothesi! No, I say, not altogether, inasmuch as, to some 
extent, it has already been accomplished. The late Mr. Clegg, as 
you know, passed a wide but thin layer of coal through a kind of 
flat retort; the passage taking about fifteen minutes, when the 
carbonizing process was found to be perfect, and the yield of gas, 
both as to quality and quantity, wonderfully good. It is true this 
was in the days when “low heats” prevailed; and therefore the 
arrangements were not subjected to the terribly destructive tem- 
perature which obtains now. But what an incentive we have here! 
A larger quantity of better gas with less destruction to the plant, 
and this portion of the retort-house far more clean and orderly, and 
therefore far less wasteful. The tar and coke difficulties would change 
their form ; for by this system there would be little or none made. 
There are, however, difficulties in the way; of course, there are. 
They consist partly in mechanical detail, and partly in the nature 
of the necessary refractory materials. The former only need tack- 
ling to be entirely overcome; and the latter will be found less 
formidable as they are approached and investigated. The desira- 
bility of accomplishing the continuous carbonization of coal is 
beyond all question ; and my purpose in introducing the subject 1s 
not only to direct your attention to it, but to urge upon you its 
great importance, for every real advance in this direction will 
assuredly bring a corresponding and ample reward. _ 2 

In these days there is no one engaged in any profession or calling, 
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however proficient he may be, nor in any business, however well 
established, that does not feel how closely somebody is treading on 
his heels. Competition may be said to be the characteristic feature 
of the age; and our business, its regulated monopoly notwith- 
standing, is certainly not the exception which proves the rule. 
Well, we do not find fault with this. Gas men are quite prepared 
to accept the doctrine of the survival of the fittest ; and we know 
that the success of gas depends on its ability to compete with any 
other illuminant. I will not detain you with any remarks about 
the electric light, further than to say that in 1880, when advising 
the Corporation of Macclesfield on the reconstruction of their gas- 
works, I was requested to report on the probability of electricity 
shortly rendering them useless. Having availed myself of all the 
published and private information I could get, I adopted horse- 
power as the basis of comparison; and, reducing the respective 
energies developed into capital, I found that, where it would 
require £80,000 to be invested in gas plant, it would take £170,000 
worth of electric lighting plant to distribute an equal light over the 
same area. I see no reason to alter my opinion to-day. It is aptly 
called “‘ the light of luxury.”’ I cannot refrain from noticing the 
magical effect the word “‘electricity’’ seems to have upon the 
majority of minds! What’s in a name,indeed! Try talking about 
land, buildings, engines, shafting, machinery, bands, straps, gear- 
ing wheels, docks, granite walls, water-wheels, &c., and see if its 
conjuring power is kept up. 

In my report to the Macclesfield Corporation I ventured to say 
that the ‘ oil-lamp, although the name had an old-fashioned sound, 
would, under the conditions,’ then rapidly growing, ‘‘ be found 
amore formidable competitor’ than the one so much feared; and, 
I ask, do not the conditions by which we are surrounded to-day 
prove the accuracy of the statement ? Now, I am far from think- 
ing any preparation of the natural oils found either in America or 
Russia, and burned in an oil-lamp, is likely to take many of the 
present class of our customers from us}; but that it is prejudicially 
interfering with, and preventing our business extending in several 
important directions is quite patent. It holds a field that our 
prosperity has, perhaps, caused us somewhat to neglect, if not to 
ignore. 

I find, from the returns of a good many towns in this district, 
that the number of gas consumers rarely falls below one- 
third or exceeds one-half of the householders; and, generally 
—. in those towns where the gas consumers number one- 
third of the occupiers, the money value of the illuminants 
other than gas amounts in round numbers to one-half the 
gas-rental, and is represented by sixpence per week per house. 
Nearly all these houses are under £15 per year rental; and the 
illuminant is, as a rule, the oil known by the name of paraffin. 
One or two obvious questions present themselves here: Why is 
paraffin growing so much in favour? Is it cheaper, light for light, 
than coal gas? Certainly not. Is it as cleanly, as healthy, or 
convenient? Certainly not. Is it as safe? Why, the daily papers 
are a continuous record of paraffin horrors. The secret lies in the 
way it is distributed and-paid for—small quantities for small sums 
—like milk, only no whistle or bell is necessary, the approach of 
the cart being indicated by the stink. 

Well, gentlemen, what is to prevent us getting hoid of this 
revenue? Why not carry the war into the enemy’s territory? Not 
the cost of the fittings—you hire out fittings for cooking, why not 
for lighting ? Ten shillings per light for this class of work is an 
extravagant estimate; and one halfpenny per light per week would 
pay 22 or 23 per cent. on the outlay. Our meter inspectors at pre- 
sent see every meter once a month; and I see no diffeulty in hav- 
ing his book suitably ruled, and the Inspector empowered to receive 
these small sums monthly, or oftener, to be entered in the rental- 
book each quarter in the usual way. I respectfully offer these 
general suggestions; feeling that neither the times nor our busi- 
ness will allow us to ‘rest and be thankful.”” We must go on or 
else go back. 

In speaking of internal fittings, two very important, but very 
dissimilar questions are brought to mind—viz., statutory control 
and ventilation. Several gas authorities when in Parliament have 
endeavoured to incorporate a section in their Bills giving them 
similar powers of control over the internal fittings for gas, as is 
always and readily given over the internal fittings for water; but 
hitherto Parliament has never seen fit to do so. Much may be 
said on either side of the question as to the desirability of investing 
gas authorities with this power. The bare idea of control, or any- 
thing akin to it, on one’s own premises, is very objectionable to an 
Englishman. ‘An Englishman’s house is his castle.” I have the 
greatest possible respect for this feeling, and unless good and 
sufficient reason can be shown to the contrary, a man ought to be 
allowed to please himself or inconvenience and humbug himself as 
much as he likes in his own house, provided always that his actions 
do not interfere with the rights and privileges of others or to the 
public loss. The regulations caiam: with respect to the supply of 
water are both stringent and comprehensive; but I do not think 
anybody's true freedom is a whit the less on this account, and the 
general gain is unquestionable. 

Now, in the matter I am considering, I think the distinctive 
feature between the supply of gas and water is that gas is invariably 
sold by measure and water but seldom; and, therefore, it is 
Supposed that all the loss by the waste or misuse of gas falls 
upon the individual consumer, and the waste of water on the 
public. This is true as far as it goes; but it only goes a part of the 
way. I appeal to your experience to say if 10 per cent. of your con- 
Sumers’ pipes and fittings are equal to the demand made upon them. 













I believe I am right in saying that 90 per cent. of this work is 
done without the slightest pretence to a correct knowledge of the 
principles which govern the motion of gas through pipes, or the 
development of the light to be obtained therefrom. Well, this 
means, inter alia, increased pressure in the thousands of miles 
of mains and services I have spoken of, which alone is account- 
able for a loss of gas and light, which, when reduced to money 
value, is simply appalling. Here, then, is a preventible loss 
directly borne by the general gas consumers. That inspection 
and control are necessary is evinced by some gas authorities 
pretending to “authorize” certain firms to do this inside 
work ; and does it not show that something is wanting when cor- 

rations and public authorities descend to sham and pretence ? 

he making and issuing of regulations, however good, without the 

power to enforce them, is at best a makeshift, and ought to be 
superseded by the adoption of proper rules, to be approved by the 
Local Government Board, rot which would, I believe, result in 
greater efficiency, safety, and benefit to both buyers and sellers of 
gas, and through them to the public. 

With respect to ventilation, everyone admits it is of the first im- 
portance, and, albeit it is quite fashionable to talk about it, I do not 
think there is any branch of applied science more neglected. It 
is not my intention to dwell at any length on the terrible effects 
produced on human health and life by breathing contaminated 
atmosphere, though a glance at the statistical reports is very start- 
ling. The returns of the war office, based upon 20 years’ observa- 
tion, show the mortality of the troops at their respective stations 
in the different parts of the world to vary from 1°3 to 67 per cent. 
—that is, the deaths are, in round numbers, fifty times as many in 
some places as they are in others; this great difference occurring 
amongst the same class of men under similar conditions, and 
engaged in similar duties. And whilst the most careful and scien- 
tific examination clearly shows that these results can be traced to 
their source, it also startles one by showing what a very slight 
deterioration in the atmosphere we breathe is sufficient to bring 
them about. Now samples of the air taken from many of our 
rooms, offices, and buildings, public and private, show on analysis 
how rapidly the atmosphere can be contaminated and rendered far 
more poisonous than those referred to by the War Office. No 
wonder we find even a few hours at a time all too long to be under 
this baneful influence. The quantity of good air entering a room, 
plus any other contaminating source, should not be less than 
5 cubic feet per minute for every person; and the problem set to 
architects primarily is how to it, diffuse, and take out this 
quantity without discomfort to the occupants. 

It is not necessary to-day to go into the philosophical principles 
involved in this matter; but what I wish to point out is the unac- 
countable indifference and practical neglect of builders generally, 
and architects in particular, to avail themselves of one of the most 
adaptable, one of the most efficient agents they could possibly 
desire for effecting this necessary object which they have in coal 
gas. Ventilation and lighting are kindred subjects; and the con- 
ditions of our life in these days makes artificial illumination only 
second in importance to the natural daylight itself. Well, take up 
the specification of any building you like and refer to the part 
where the architect deals with the daylight. Mark the thought 
he has given to it; see at what length, and how accurately eve 
particular is described ; and what a quantity of enlarged and detail 
drawing is given. The contractor will surely, and, of course, do 
this work properly. Now, turn to where he deals with the artificial 
lighting and the ventilation. If it happens to be mentioned at all, 
it is like the man’s horse that was hard to catch, and was no good 
when he got it. Now you have got it. It will most likely tell you 
to provide and fix pipes, with all necessary bends, &c., at so much. 
What thought of the subject is here shown? The detail is like a 
doctor’s bill, ‘‘ Medicine and attendance, so much.” You see ata 
glance that one of the most essential matters relating to the health 
and comfort of those who are to inhabit the building is burked and 
left to chance ; and this is abundantly proved by a reference to the 
plans, which are just about as explicit as the specification is, and I 
speak from over 30 years’ experience. 

There are designs in abundance of beautiful and efficient venti- 
lating gas-lights, which only require adapting to the special cir- 
cumstances of the case ; but their adaptation is prevented because 
the building is not prepared for their reception. It has been 
repeatedly shown that preparation for the admission of warm fresh 
air, and the extraction of the bad, together with the light required, 
can be made without interfering with individual taste. A great 
advance would be made by building (say) 8-inch glazed pipes in the 
walls of all rooms to be lighted from the sides; and for those 
to be lighted from the centre, the ceiling and floor-joists so 
trimmed as to allow ventilating flues to be made and connected 
with a shaft or shafts constructed so as to receive the benefit 
of the heat from the flues of the principal fires, and formin 
(say) the centre of the chimney stack. Or, in order to avoi 
choppy winds, the vitiated air could be delivered immediately under 
the slates in the roof; the mouth of the shafts being protected by 
noiseless valves of sufficient area, with proper provision for its ulti- 
mate escape to the outer atmosphere. And here let me say that I 
adopted this principle in the teens of years ago. 

The air allowed to enter a room should be split up and diffused 
as much as possible ; and the sum of the area of the openings by 
which it is admitted should exceed the area of the outlets. Nor 
should there be more than one main upcast shaft from the same 
room, unless they are exactly the same height; or, like the liquid 
in an ordinary pressure gauge, the two columns will endeavour to 
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balance each other up to the height of the shortest, and the 
velocity of discharge would be dependent upon, and in the ratio of 
the square root of the difference of their height. The notion that 
a@ room with an open fire must therefore be well ventilated is a 
delusion. There will certainly be a stratum of air for about a foot 
from the floor making its way to the chimney, and producing more 
or less discomfort—generally more ; but the poisonous atmosphere 
rendered lighter by its increased temperature, remains in the upper 
part of the room until some disturbing cause is set up (such as 
opening doors, &c.) when it descends, to be inhaled by the occu- 

ants. There is no reason why the gas which is necessary to 
ight our rooms should not be made to ventilate them also; and 
thus add to our health and comfort, and to the preservation of 
every article we possess. 

Much has been said and written of late on what I may call the 
‘* pupilage”’ question ; and whether The Gas Institute, or any other 

etropolitan institution is the proper authority to confer degrees 
upon candidates in our profession is a moot point, and would form 
the subject for a good paper. I think the ‘articled pupil” will 
follow the “ bound apprentice,” and become obsolete ; for every day 
the professions become more and more interlaced. Consider for a 
moment the combination required in a good gas engineer. He 
must possess more than an average amount of common sense. He 
must have some acquaintance with architecture, and have good 
taste ; for the character of all buildings, especially public buildings, 
testify to the state of the cultivated intelligence of the age in which 
they are erected. He must have a thorough knowledge of con- 
struction, whether in brick, stone, iron, or wood. He must have 
the faculty of arrangement, and a large development of the ‘‘ bump ”’ 
of order; for the success of the manual and mechanical operations 
under his charge will largely depend on the regularity with which 
they are conducted. He ought to be able to impart concise general 
information respecting technicalites. He must be a good business 
man, and a sound economist. He ought to have plenty of “go” in 
him, and a perfect temper. 

These are some of the necessary qualifications of a good gas 
engineer and manager. There are others, one of which I have left 
out of the above in order to emphasize it, and press it more espe- 
cially on the pupils and students and associates of our profession, 
whose duty it will be, after a few more “ mile-stones” have been 
passed, to take our places and carry on our work; for gas is 
not going to be superseded, but will increase in popularity and 
usefulness in proportion to the wisdom of its administrators. The 
— qualification to which I allude is a practical knowledge of 
chemical science. I do not mean a smattering, or what is some- 
times expressed by a ‘certain amount,” which an educated man 
easily, or almost of necessity, picks up, but a thorough grounding 
in chemistry as a science, with painstaking manipulation, and that 
it should be one of the principal features of a gas student’s education. 
A gas-works may be called a huge chemical laboratory, and the 
operations being of great dimensions, a knowledge of first principles 
is all the more necessary. 

To the question, Is it desirable to enter upon the manufacture, 
conversion, or re-conversion of the residuals on gas-works? I can- 
not imagine any general answer other than, “ Yes.’”’ Many gas 
authorities have already been wise enough to do so; and their 
foresight and example is being followed in many directions. 
Local circumstances must be considered, and will, of course, 
determine to what extent it will be advisable and profitable to 
follow up these collateral branches of the gas industry; but asa 
general principle, the reduction of the bulk and weight of our 
residuals on the spot where they must perforce be produced, with 
the consequent saving in carriage and other attendant expenses, is 
now, and will continue to prove a step in the right direction. No 
gas engineer, I take it, would at the present time think of putting 
down plant for the production of say anthracene, or any of the 
more remote products of tar distillation; but one way out of the 
chaotic state into which the tar market has fallen will be found, I 
think, in transferring all the hydrocarbons possible from the tar to 
the gas, and by some one or two of the more simple and earlier 
processes of distillation, prepare the material for the recondite 
chemical manufactures, leaving the bulk (some 60 or 70 per cent.) 
for local requirements, such as fuel on or off the works, asphalting, 
road-making, &c., for which its admirable suitability and low price 
is already creating a steady demand. 

With respect to ammoniacal liquor, the process of manufac- 
turing sulphate of ammonia is so simple, so cleanly, and can be 
80 conducted as to be absolutely free from anything in the nature 
of a nuisance, the cost of the plant so moderate as compared to the 
capacity of the works, the article manufactured growing in favour 
as its value becomes known, that I cannot understand why any gas 
authority should hesitate to transform this most offensively stinking 
liquid into a harmless salt of greater proportionate value, and one- 
tenth of its weight. The same general reasons and principles, sub- 
ject to the same local considerations, will apply to the extraction of 
sulphur from the oxide of iron used in purification. Why should 
thousands of tons of oxide be sent, to and fro, thousands of miles 
on the railway to have the sulphur taken out, when we can do it 
ourselves at less cost? And, again, why not make the acid used 
in the sulphate process when we have the raw material not only at 
our own door but inside the house. I understand this is being done 
in some parts of the country, and a saving of 33 per cent. effected 
thereby; and Mr. Hepworth, with his experience, says; ‘‘ The 
process is practically continuous, and is conducted without the 
slightest difficulty, nuisance, or complaint.”” In proportion to the 
care with which we pick up these “ ends,”’ and not being content 





with making them “ meet,”’ but tie them, so will the value of the 
article manufactured be increased and its cost reduced. 

I had made a note with the intention of considering several 
points respecting the public lighting of our streets and districts, 
but I am afraid of trespassing too long on your time; and as q 
report by a Committee of the Corporation of Birmingham has been 
published which in some measure deals with the lines my thoughts 
have taken, I will content myself with saying that, while the 
principal streets, squares, and crossings are entitled to special 
attention, yet ‘ enough is as good as a feast,” and I am afraid the 
tendency seems to be developing towards making a few of these 
centres into extravagant shows, to the neglect of the secondary 
streets, courts, and outskirts of the districts. 

There is one other matter I wish to mention, but have not 
time to discuss, and which will bring me home again into the 
retort-house. The question of securing the whole of the nitrogen 
contained in coal, is of a most interesting and highly scientific 
nature, and was brought prominently before The Gas Institute, 
when assembled in Manchester two years ago, by Mr. Newbigging 
in his great and eloquent address. The only phase, however, I 
wish to touch upon to-day is the sacrifice of the coke which it 
would entail for the sake of another residual; this being one of the 
distinct points I am endeavouring to enforce, and which, if your 
patience will hold out two minutes longer I will recapitulate 
briefly. We are “in possession” and ahead! but we have close 
competitors. Do not despise them. Let the retort-house have 
our best attention, with a view of superseding the present inter- 
mittent plant by a continuous process, and arranged so as to be able 
to regulate and alter the nature of the residuals produced as the 
demands of the respective markets may change; and this, as I 
said before, whether the raw material be coal, oil, or any combina- 
tion of them. Let the alterations be natural and gradual, and 
rendered safe by being well thought out and assimilated. The 
days of high-priced gas are gone for ever. Whether the millions 
sterling invested in our business will continue to be a sound security 
will depend on the wisdom of those in authority, and our willing- 
ness to adapt ourselves to the new situation. 

I have now to thank you for your kind attention to my remarks; 
but cannot conclude without referring to the deplorable Salford 
libel case. It cannot be surprising that a wave of general indigna- 
tion should thus be produced; and that under the excitement of the 
moment, sweeping condemnatory statements should be made. But 
as reason resumes her sway, I am sure some sympathy will be 
extended to the innocent who have suffered under the general 
stigma which has fallen upon our profession. And although I am 
ready to admit that the credit of this Institution ‘‘ rests upon the 
fair fame of its constituents,” yet neither this, nor any other 
organization or society of men can hold itself responsible for the 
wrong-doing of individuals; and I assert that the records of the 
Institution show that its aim and object has always been to further 
the highest and best and truest interests of the industry with which 
we are connected. 


Mr. CuesterR proposed that the thanks of the meetings be given 
to the President for his address. They might congratulate them- 
selves on having a President who was able to carry them beyond 
the verge of prosaic reality. He had sketched for them an ideal 
gas-works ; and though he told them that the vigour and energy of 
youth had departed from him, they might congratulate themselves 
that he still possessed fire and force enough to give them a very 
able and interesting address. 

Mr. DALGLIEsH seconded the motion, and said that three of the 
points touched upon in the address concerned him very nearly. 
One of the largest firms in the Glossop district had put in the 
electric light. He did not know anything as to the result; but 
he did know that the firm’s gas bill was only £190 per annum, 
and the cost of the electric lighting plant was £3000, and might 
work out to £3500. The competition of oil was very severe in his 
district ; and he did not believe there was any place in the country 
where the fittings were worse. 

The resolution was carried with applause. 

The Presipent acknowledged the compliment paid him, and said 
he was very sensible of his many defects. Though there was a 
great difference between putting on and taking off the armour, he 
trusted he should be able to conduct the affairs of the Institution in 
a fitting and becoming manner. He was sure he could rely upon 
the assistance of the members. 


Discussion oN Mr. Duxsury’s Paper PosTPoNED. 


The next item on the agenda paper was the discussion on the 
paper read by Mr. T. Duxbury at the last meeting, on ‘* Cooper's 
Coal-Liming Process.” 

Mr. Harrison VEEVERS suggested that, as the day was now far 
advanced, the discussion on the paper—one of the most interesting 
and most able ever read before a provincial association—should be 
further deferred. They could not, he said, do justice to it in the 
short time at their disposal; and he should like it to be discussed 
calmly and judiciously. . 

The Present said Mr. Veevers had given expression to his 
(the President’s) own views; and, if the members pleased, the dis- 
cussion would be postponed till the next meeting. 

The members expressing concurrence, the discussion was deferred. 


Votes or THANKS. 


Mr. W. Carr moved a vote of thanks to the Committee for their 
services during the past year. , M 
Mr. VEEVERS seconded the motion, which was carried. 
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Mr. Duxsury having replied on behalf of the Committee, 

Mr. C. E. Jones proposed, Mr. J. Parkinson (Brighouse) seconded, 
and Mr. HuTCHINSON supported, a vote of thanks to the Treasurer. 

Mr. T. NEWBIGGING, in responding, said that the office was an 
honorary and also an honourable one. 

Mr. Woopwarp next moved, and Mr. CuestTer seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Secretary, which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Hurcurnson, in reply, said he was very glad to render to 
the Institution any services in his power. 


This concluded the formal business. The members and a few 
visitors afterwards took tea together. 








Tae FortHcomMInc MEETING OF THE BritisH ASSOCIATION IN 
MancHEsTER.—The General Committee who are carrying out the 
arrangements for the reception of the British Association in Man- 
chester next September have obtained the free use, for the various 
sections, of a group of buildings of which Owens College may be 
looked upon as the centre. For the President’s address, however, 
the Committee have engaged the Free Trade Hall. 


PockLiIneTon New Gas Company, Liurrep.—Our readers are 
aware that a consolidation of the gas supply of Pocklington has 
lately taken place by an arrangement for the acquisition of the 
undertaking of the old Pocklington Gas Company (which was 
established more than half a century ago) by the above-named 
Company ; and it will be seen, by an advertisement which appears 
elsewhere, that in order to enable them to complete the purchase, 
the Directors are about to raise money on debenture bonds, repay- 
able in seven years, on which they are prepared to pay interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. The acquired undertaking has 
for some years past paid a 10 per cent. dividend; so that the New 
Company have a substantial concern as the foundation of their 
business. 

A Continuous O1i-Gas Apparatus.—At a meeting held a few 
weeks ago, Mr. J. Miller Turnbull, a photographic chemist residing 
in Edinburgh, explained to the members of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts (of which Mr. D. Bruce Peebles is the President) a 
method which he has patented for making gas from mineral oil by 
a continuous process. It is suitable for lighting railway trains; 
the system being, in Mr. Turnbull’s opinion, superior to Pintsch’s, 
as no reducing valves are necessary for the pressure, and the plant 
is much less expensive. It can also be advantageously applied for 
the lighting of steamboats and the driving of engines, yachts, tram- 
ears, kc. Mr. Turnbull stated that the cost of producing gas by 
the process would be about 3s. 6d. or 4s. per 1000 cubic feet; but 
when it was considered that the light from it was double that of 
coal gas, it came to about 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. For the driving 
of a tramear, for which he believed £10 a week was a fair charge 
by horse power, gas would cost 15s. ; leaving a balance in its favour 
of £9 5s. 

Tue Vature or SutpHaTR oF AmMmonriA FoR Grass Lanps.— 
Mr. T. H. Martin, Engineer and Manager of the Barnet District 
Gas and Water Company, is extensively circulating in his district 
copies of a letter on the above-named subject recently contributed 
to the Agricultural Gazette by Mr. E. W. Booth, Steward to 
Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, of Trent Park, New Barnet. In the course of 
his letter, Mr. Booth said he had tried bones and different sorts 
of artificial manures; but had always had a difficulty in seeing any 
real benefit. Last spring, however, he purchased a ton of sulphate of 
ammonia, and had two tons of adimeedl superphosphate (coprolites). 
These were mixed together with an equal bulk of fine soil; and 
sown upon the meadow land the last week in March, at the rate of 
1 cwt. of sulphate and 2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre. The benefit 
was very soon apparent. All through the growing season it was 
most clearly visible how far the mixture had been sown ; but when 
the crop was mown for hay, and had to be carted, he was surprised 
at the difference between the dressed and undressed ground. The 
cost of the mixture and sowing was reckoned to be about 21s. per 
acre; and Mr. Booth considers the increase in produce was worth 
more than double this amount. 

Gas ror Ocean STEAMERS.—It was scarcely to be supposed that 
the project started by a correspondent of the Scientific American, 
and noticed in the Journat a short time ago, to utilize natural gas 
for the propulsion of ocean steamers, would be accepted without 
demur. Another correspondent points out 3800 tons of coal would 
occupy about 135,700 cubic feet of space; and he asks, supposing 
this were filled with gas at a pressure of 20 atmospheres (about 
300 lbs. per square inch), to how many tons of coal would it be 
equivalent ? He answers that, allowing liberally for the use of 
the compressed gas in an engine before it is employed under the 
boilers as a fuel, it will be found to be equivalent to less than 200 
tons of coal. So that the gaseous fuel would occupy 19 times as 
much space as the solid fuel. A third correspondent does not see 
this difficulty; but he thinks it would be better to store the com- 
pressed gas in the water-tight compartments that are common to all 
steamers of recent build, than to put it in tanks. He says the gas 
could be conducted to the furnaces by a system of pipes tapping 
each compartment. He considers that the compressed gas would 
form a far greater resistance than solid fuel to the pounding of the 
Sea, and would also prevent the compartments from filling with 
water in the event of an accident or collision. The density of the 
gas would probably wholly, or at least partly, prevent rapid flood- 
ing of the compartments. The greatest point of difficulty to this 
Writer appears to be the establishment of stations for filling the 
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compartments with gas previous to each voyage. 


Register of Patents. 


Portaste Gas Apparatus.—Wise, W. L.; communicated from F. J. 


Lothammer, of Paris. No. 2766; Feb. 25, 1886. [8d.] 
A portable 8p tus constructed according to this invention for the 
Fighting gas from liquid hydrocarbon—preferably rectified 
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The apparatus comprises a hermetically closed receiver C, in which is 
constantly maintained a sufficient quantity of air, introduced at A by a 
pump or such-like apparatus. The receiver contains an air-tight recep- 
tacle for hydrocarbon, enclosed in a carburetting vessel G, which receives 
the carburetted air and gas produced by the action of the air on the 
hydrocarbon. The lower part of the vessel contains the liquid hydro- 
carbon, through which passes air conducted by the pipe E to the small 
tubes I, the extremities of which are flattened and alternately inclined. 
The feeding of the hydrocarbon is effected by means of a tube, provided 
externally with a stopper, for which a funnel is substituted when feeding 
is to be effected. The hydrocarbon is conducted into the lower part of 
the carburetter by means of a pipe V, furnished with a cock and with a 
plug or stopper for tapping the hydrocarbon when necessary. The pipe 

is, by preference, curved at its lower extremity, as shown, so as to 
obviate the influx of air bubbles rising from the partly flattened tubes 
I. A syphon-pipe F, passing from the top of the receptacle, terminates 
at its lower end in the vessel G, with an enlarged part having openings. 
This pipe serves to maintain the hydrocarbon in the lower part approxi- 
mately at a constant level, by admitting air or gas to the upper part of 
the receptacle immediately the hydrocarbon therein falls sufficiently 
below its normal level to uncover the openings. The carburetter and the 
receiver are in direct communication, so that the air from C, passing 
through the pipe E and the tubes I, ascends, and is saturated in its pas- 
sage through the hydrocarbon, and therefore carries along with it the 
vapours already produced in the carburetting vessel. The gas formed 
escapes through the tube M, furnished with a cock and outlet N. To pre- 
vent the pipe E acting as a syphon in the receiver, valves are provided, 
enclosed in conduits or chambers P. Air is supplied to the receiver, as 
shown by the arrow, at A. It thence passes through the pipe E! and opens 
the first valve. Thence it proceeds through a safety-cock, opens a second 
valve, and passes through the pipe E and the partially flattened tubes I to 
the carburetting vessel. It results from this arrangement that should 
any undue pressure exist in the carburetting vessel, the hydrocarbon 
will not escape by the pipe E, inasmuch as the pressure will be com- 
municated to the air in that pipe, thereby closing the first valve. The 
receiver C is furnished with a special valve to regulate the pressure of 
the air, and also with a pressure-gauge D. 





ManvracturE or Gas ror Use rn Gas-Enorxes.—Windham, F., of 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. No. 3697; March 16, 1886. ([8d.] 

This invention has for its object improvements in gas generators of the 
kind in which solid or fluid hydrocarbons are, by the admixture of air 
or steam and air, transformed into gas under pressure suitable for use 
in an engine for motive power. The invention claims to volatilize crude 
petroleum oils and other hydrocarbons in such a manner that the resinous 
and tarry products are consumed in their passage through a highly 
incandescent filter ; and the gases so formed are delivered in a suitable 
state, free from dust and residue, for use in an engine. 


Warer-Merters.—Ahrbecker, H. C., of Stamford Street, §.E., and Grew, 
N., of Belmont Park, Kent. No. 3948; March 20, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to water-meters wherein a piston is caused to 
reciprocate in a cylinder by the water pressure ; the reciprocation being 
controlled by a slide-valve worked by the piston of a subsidiary cylinder, 
the slide-valve of which is shifted by a Jever moved by the main piston 
as it approaches each end of its stroke. 

As seen in the engraving—a longitudinal section of the meter—the 
cylinder A, fitted with a packed piston B, has ports to each end of it, 
and an outlet-port C, governed by a slide-valve D, which (as in a steam- 
engine) alternates, by its movement, the supply and discharge for each 
end of the cylinder. - The slide is directly connected to a piston in a 
small subsidiary cylinder F, which, in like manner, has ports governed 
by a slide-valve G. The cylinder F and its slide-valve, as well as the 
main slide-valve D, are within the case H, to which the liquid is supplied 
by the pipe shown. Within one compartment K of a dome above the 
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main cylinder, a lever L is mounted on a pivot that can be shifted in 
slotted holes, and to the one end of which is linked the slide-valve G. The 
other end of L is jointed to a vertically guided slide-bar M, in a slot of 
which moves a pin projecting laterally from the rod of the piston B. 
The slot in M being of less length than the full stroke of the piston, as 
the piston approaches each end of its stroke its pin moves the slide-bar 
M; and this movement, transmitted through the lever L, shifts the slide- 
valve G. The auxiliary piston E thereupon moves, shifting the main 
slide-valve D ; and the pressure on the piston B being thus reversed, it is 
made to move through its return stroke. An arm projecting laterally 
from M moves a pawl lever arranged so as to act on a ratchet-wheel 
geared to any ordinary form of counter mechanism enclosed in the upper 
part O of the dome. 
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Recutatine THE Fiow or Gas to Gas-Burners.—Sugg, W. T. and 
D. W., of Westminster. No. 4146; March 24,1886. ([8d.] 
This invention relates to various forms of governors, for use, specially, 
with regenerative or ‘‘ inverted ’’ gas-burners. 
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Fig. 1 shows two sectional elevations (at right angles to each other) of 
the simplest form of single governor ; fig. 2 shows, in sectional elevation 
and sectional plan, a single governor combined with a special plug ; and 
fig. 3 is a longitudinal sectional elevation and a front elevation, partly in 
section, of a double governor. 

The casting which forms the body of the governor has formed in it 
certain recesses and passages ; and the lower end of the casting is closed 
by & cup-piece, which is formed with a stem to screw into the burner- 
pipe, and having a central gas-way through it. The body is also formed 
with a projection on one side (as seen in fig. 1); and in this projection 
gas-ways are formed. B is the diaphragm, to the centre of which is 
secured the valve stem and valve which closes the inlet to the governor. 
The gas enters the governor body by the arm C, which also serves as the 
means for carrying the lamp to which the governor is secured. In fig. 2 
the body is formed with a barrel to receive the plug of a cock. The 
gas then enters by the pipe C, and passes by the passage 1 to the central 
chamber 2. The upper end of this chamber is provided with a valve- 
seat (of any suitable construction) for the valve attached to the diaphragm. 
From the chamber 2 the gas passes through the valve to the diaphragm 
chamber 3; and from this chamber it passes by the passage 4 to the 





chamber 5, and thence to the burner. In the passage 4 a screw-down 
valve or other adjusting arrangement D is placed; and by this means 
the supply of gas to the burner can be regulated so as to always remain 
constant, notwithstanding any increase of pressure in the main. 

In the arrangement shown in fig. 2, the plug E takes the place of the 
adjusting screw D. This plugis formed with two ways 6 and 7; the way 6 
serving to permit of the gas passing from the supply-pipe C to the 
chamber 3, while the way 7 forms a continuation of the passage 4 from 
the chamber 3 to the chamber 5 and to the burner. The way 7 is of 
small diameter; and the way 6 is of such a size (and so arranged) that 
there shall always be a full supply of gas to the governor so long as 
any part of the way 7 is open. 

In the arrangement in fig. 3 a similar plug is shown; but there are 
two governors. This form is preferred for districts where the pressure 
in the main is normally more than 2inches. Thus the first diaphragm 
will be weighted to give 1 inch on the outlet; while the second will be 
weighted to give an excess of gas on the outlet and the quantity required 
to produce a flame of full size. The course of the gas will be from the 
plug through the passage 1 to the first governor; thence by the passage 
2 to the second governor; passing by the passage 3, in which a screw- 
down valve may be placed (in addition to the plug), and the secondary 
passage in the plug to the burner. 

Manvracture or Propucer Gas.—Brook, E., of Huddersfield. No. 4206; 
March 25, 1886. [8d.] 

This is a modification of the gas-producer described and illustrated in 
the course of the paper on “ Gaseous Fuel,” read before The Gas Insti- 
tute in 1885, by Mr. H. Townsend, of Dewsbury. 
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According to the inventor’s former patent (No. 4843 of 1883), the 
producer was constructed with its lower part of metal, suitably formed 
to receive water for cooling the walls or sides; and in conjunction 
therewith there was provided a revolving grate of conical form, mounted 
on a central stud, and rotated to clear it of ashes and clinkers. This 
clearing action was assisted by forming the grate with spiral steps, per- 
forated for the passage of air, and with curved ribs or vanes. According 
to the present invention, the metallic wall of the producer is made in the 
form of an angular trough or box, kept uniformly filled with water to a 
determined height (notwithstanding evaporation) by means of a ball- 
cock, discharging into the box, or into a cistern connected with it. The 
steam, which is produced by the evaporation of the water, is discharged 
by a pipe or outlet into the outer air. 

In the accompanying vertical section of the producer, M is the 
metallic wall intended to prevent the burning away of the brickwork and 
the adhesion of clinker at this part. O is the outlet through which any 
steam formed by the evaporation of the water can escape. The cistern 
used to maintain the supply of water has a pipe leading from it 
to the water-trough W. C is the revolving table. R are anti-friction 
rollers, by which the table is carried. The rollers are fixed on short 
shafts that work in bearings formed in the pillars N supporting the 
water-trough. By supporting the revolving table in this manner, the 
space underneath is made available for the blast-supply pipe P, whereby 
the air and steam are conducted directly from the steam-jet blower to 
the under side of the table; a portion of the blast passing through the 
openings X, and the remainder between the upper edge of a separate ring 
and the revolving table, into the ashpit E, and thence through the 
annular space between the under side of the water-trough and the table. 
Any ashes that may fall down the blast-pipe P can be cleaned out from 
bene to time, by means of the scraper S, through a small opening at the 

ttom. : 


Gas-Enetnes.—Neil, P., of Dowgate Hill, E.C. No, 4234; March 26, 
1886. [8d.] 

This is an improvement on the engine described in patent No. 3135 of 
1883 ; a similar object being kept in view—viz., to automatically vary the 
volume of the mixture of gas and air, and its compression in the work- 
ing cylinder before ignition, according to the speed of the engine; also 
to construct the supply and ignition valve in such a manner that it shall 
form part of the combustion chamber. 

In an engine constructed according to the present invention, instead 
of the whole of the charge of the compressed mixture being forced from 
the pump into the working cylinder, and then parts of it being sent from 
the working cylinder to the reservoir (as described in the previous patent), 
the required volume of the charge to be exploded is alone forced to the 
working cylinder, and the excess of the mixture in the pump over the 
charge is at the same time driven into the reservoir; or, by another 
arrangement, the excess of the mixture is returned direct to the pump, 
without using a reservoir. 

In the first-mentioned arrangement (see fig. 1), the pump is put in com- 
munication with the end of the working cylinder through a hollow 
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oscillating cylindrical valve instead of a flat slide-valve; this hollow 
valve also forming a combustion chamber. The gas and air are sucked in 
through the same port, in definite proportions, during the whole forward 
stroke of the pump. During the first portion of the backward stroke, 
the mixture is forced by the pump to the interior of the hollow valve; a 
check-valve being arranged in the passage if necessary. Before the end of 
the back stroke, the valve opens communication with the working cylinder, 
which until then has been exhausting the products of the previous explo- 
sion; and the pump forces the mixture into a small chamber at the end 
of the working cylinder—thus displacing the remaining products of the pre- 
vious explosion—when the exhaust-valve closes. At the end of the back- 
ward stroke of the pump, the interior of the hollow valve is shut off from 
the pump and fully open to the working cylinder; and in continuing its 
oscillation, it uncovers a small port, through which the igniting flame is 
introduced, and the mixture in the hollow valve and in the end of the 
working cylinder exploded. The working piston is thus caused to make 
its outward or working stroke ; the pump piston at the same time draw- 
ing in a fresh charge for the next stroke. The reservoir communicates 
with the passage leading from the pump to the hollow valve through a 
regulating-valve acted upon by the governor, so that more or less of the 
mixture in the pump passes to the reservoir according to the speed of the 
engine. The pump piston, during its forward stroke, first draws in 
the mixture, previously compressed, into the reservoir. 

In an engine constructed according to the second arrangement (see 
fig. 2), the pump cylinder is placed with its axis vertically above, and 
parallel, or nearly so, to the axis of the working cylinder; and the two 
pistons are connected to the same crank on the main shaft—the axis of 
the main shaft. being in a horizontal plane between the axis of the two 
cylinders. By this arrangement the working stroke is performed in less 
than half a revolution of the crank-shaft, which gives a greater speed 
to the working piston when acted on by the expanding gases. The back- 
ward stroke of the working piston is thus completed before the backward 
stroke of the pump; and this expels nearly the whole of the products 
resulting from the last explosion before receiving the fresh charge. The 
pump is closed at both ends; one side of the piston drawing in the mix- 
ture of air and gas during the backward stroke, which during the next 
forward stroke passes through a valve in the piston (or through a valve in 
& passage connecting the two ends of the cylinder) to the other side of the 
piston. During the next backward stroke, this mixture is forced to the 
hollow valve described in the first arrangement and to the working 
cylinder, It will thus be seen that, if the valve in the piston, or in the 
passage connecting the two ends of the cylinder, be prevented by the 
governor from closing during this latter stroke, a portion of the mixture 
will pass back to the suction side of the piston, and prevent the suction 
of an equal yolume of fresh mixture for the next charge. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2920.—Ryzanps, D., and Porrer, R., “‘ Improvements in regenerative 
gas-furnaces.” Feb. 25. 
2933.—Wensten, G. E., and Brieut, F. H., ‘‘ An improved method of 
lighting inclosed gas-lamps.” Feb. 25. 
2945.—Savinxe, G. E., ‘‘ Improvements relating to the manufacture of 
hydrocarbon gas from coal.” Feb. 25. 
2948.—Yxrxtuanp, J.,‘*A pot and tank gas-furnace combined.” Feb. 25. 
3099.—Hvuaues, R. H., “‘ Improvements in or connected with gas and 
other lamps.” Feb, 28. 
3113,—Hannay, J. B., ‘Improvements in or connected with spray 
lamps or burners for lighting or heating.” March 1. 
3126.—Beax, W., “ Improvements in gas-burner regulators.”” March 1. 
3129.—Greenwoop, E. P., ‘Improvements in gas cooking ranges or 
ovens.” March 1, 
_ 3215.—Tuomson, J., ‘Improvements in meters for water and other 
liquids.” March 2. 
3218.—Horxoway, J., and Brack, A., “ Improvements in engines for 
steam, gas, or hydrocarbons.” March 2. 
3232.—Surton, J. W., “‘ Improvements in gas-lamps.” March 2. 
3262.—Munpen, W. J., ‘‘Improvements in engines actuated by the 
Pressure resulting from the explosion of a mixture of air, and any inflam- 
mable vapour, spray, or gas.” March 3. 





Correspondence, 
(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE “ COMMISSION ” SYSTEM. 
*“ Another Richmond treads the stage, 
And brings us yet new schemes. 
We would that bribers had their wage, 
From ‘ One Behind the Scenes.’” 
INGOLDsBY JUNIOR. 


Sir,—When doctors differ, who shall decide? Your correspondent 
** Ferox” thinks that the idea of making people virtuous by Act of 
Parliament is exploded; whilst ‘‘ One Who is Behind the Scenes ”’ is of 
opinion that an Act of Parliament is the only mode. But, unfortunately, 
the latter gentleman is not logical. I say ‘‘ unfortunately,” because it 
is evident that to a certain extent he is with me; and I would rather 
have the assistance that springs from the head than from the heart in 
this matter. I am no partizan, and want no partizan feeling, for or 
against. I want no one-sided view either from the auditorium or from 
‘behind the scenes.”’ I am neither optimist nor pessimist. The matter 
lies in a nutshell—i.e., shall the commission system continue or not? 
and I cannot imagine that, with all our differences, anyone can ask for 
its extension. Carthaginem esse delendam—and I care not by what 
means, so long as the remedy is not worse than the disease, although 
I may frankly say that I can scarcely think such to be pessible. 

Above I speak of want of logic on the part of ‘‘ One Who is Behind the 
Scenes ;”” and I will explain why I do so. ‘ One Who is Behind the 
Scenes ’’—pardon me for using the grandiloquent title, but it is his, not 
mine—says it is impossible to detect or prove the payment of commissions, 
&c. ; and yet he declares the only remedy is to make giving or receiving 
such things a penal offence. Surely your correspondent does not mean 
to advocate such a farce as making a penal offence of what cannot be 

roved. Mrs. Glasse said, ‘‘ First catch your hare,” &c. But if it is 
impossible to prove giving bribes, tips, and so forth, then penal or any 
other punishment will be threatened in vain ; and we may as well sit 
down and sigh for the good old times, the Millennium, or anything else, 
it matters not what. 

For my part, I fancy that public opinion should suffice, aided by 
rectitude of conscience, to sweep away this octopus; but if an Act of 
Parliament will do it as well as, or better than the plan I proposed, let 
me at once declare my allegiance. 

The remainder of your correspondent’s letter refers to another subject, 
— Bs. widely ony 8 vk — I - N staunch a hound to 
ollow a false scent, even though it be breast high. 

March 5, 1887. Fas Tass. 


Srr,—“ Truth makes sore places ;’’ but I am sorry I have been so hard 
on your correspondent, ‘“‘ Fair Trade,’’ and caused him to forget his 
manners and lose his temper. The amusing part of it is that I never 
remember reading his first letter; and mine was written wholly on 
account of conversation with friends on this subject, and from your 
editorial remarks. Your criticisms, Sir, I receive with thanks; but I 
still maintain that a mutual protection society would not be a success. 
I once more protest against the idea freely circulated that all are ‘‘ tarred 
with the same brush ;” and I say that, society or no society, the over- 
whelming majority will remain in future as they have been in the past, 
free from taint, though, as in every fold, there will be black sheep. 

One of your correspondents this week takes up similar ground with 
me; but his remedy is hardly feasible. Industrial co-partnerships are 
never satisfactory to both parties. If he, for instance, took a works a 
few years ago on these terms, he might now be starving; or if the basis 
was fixed at the present time, a revival of trade would bring discontent 
on the part of the employer. The case is simply this: We must either 
trust to the moral rectitude and integrity both of buyer and seller, or 
pass a short Act of Parliament making the offence penal. And even 
this, the only remedy, is not sure of success. A ‘‘ coach and six’’ may 
be driven through even an Act of Parliament. View 

March 3, 1887. 


HOW TO DISPOSE OF OUR COKE. 

Srr,—I am pleased to find that the above question (which to some is 
not easy of solution) is claiming the attention of men like Mr. Hack, 
whose able address at the meeting of the Midland Association of Gas 
Managers appeared in the columns of the Jovurna for the 15th ult. 

I note that 24,000 tons of coke at the Saltley Gas-Works are heaped 
mountains high outside the retort-house. This increasing accumulation 
of coke renders it imperative that some steps should be taken to make 
it a more recognized article of fuel. The reasons alleged for this unusual 
stock are: First, the greater saving of fuel by improved furnaces; and, 
secondly, a less demand, consequent upon the depressed state of trade. 
There is yet another reason, and not the least important—namely, the 
indifference of householders to the economical and hygienic advantages 
to be derived from coke as fuel. This, no doubt, has arisen partly from 
the habit of burning coal only, and partly from the difficulty of readily 
getting coke brought to the house broken and fit for domestic use. 

There are several other causes which tend to restrict the general use of 
coke ; but I will only refer to what appear to me the two primary ones. 
First, there is unquestionably a deeply-rooted prejudice that coke is very 
sulphurous, and gives off disagreeable odours, injurious to health, when 
burnt in closed stoves or grates. I think the other reason is that gas 
companies have not pushed the sale of coke as vigorously as they might 
have done. How many are there who have for their title ‘* gas and coke 
company ;” yet how few of them until lately have encouraged the general 
consumption of coke by pointing out to the public the great advantages 
derivable from its use. The widespread apathy existing towards it 
very much resembles the indifference shown at one time to gas cooking- 
stoves ; but this has been largely mitigated by drawing the attention of the 
people to their value, and by the scientific press of our country exposing 
our faults and failings, and chronicling improvements brought out from 
time to time. It is, therefore, obvious that it is the duty of all gas 
companies and engineers to bestir themselves and look after their own 
interests. I say this advisedly, without the slightest desire to reproach 
them. To lament over the past is weakness ; courage in the present and 
preparation for the future mean strength. 

It is admittedly true that in some parts, where coal is abundant and 
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cheap, it is a very difficult matter to sell coke locally; but some means 
can doubtless be suggested to increase its use as much as possible in 
such places. The benefits to be derived from the use of good broken 
coke for domestic purposes are special reasons why this class of trade 
should be pushed to the fullest extent; and this can be done to a very 
large degree by companies taking up the sale of suitable coke-stoves, and 
co-operating with the people in its use. I see no cogent reason why gas 
companies should not keep in their show-rooms samples of various coke- 
stoves, constructed on proper principles, and suitable in every way for 
private houses. By way of a stimulus to action, I will give an example. 
The Paris Gas Company some years ago occupied themselves with ex- 
periments, and determined on a few of the best practical and economical 
stoves for burning coke. They commenced the manufacture of them ; 
and up to the year 1878, they had sold and delivered to the public no 
fewer than 44,500 stoves. Assuming the demand to the present date to 
have been a little below the former ratio, the company must have supplied 
60,000 stoves and upwards; thus creating a substantial trade for their 
make of coke. Stoves supplied by this Company are fixed by their own 
workmen, or their accredited agents, and are charged at cost price. The 
magasin of the Company is also well stocked with samples of well-tried 
coke-stoves, together with the best forms of gas cooking and heating 
stoves, and all improved and practical appliances for the use of gas; 
and there is always an expert to explain and instruct persons desirous of 
any information on the matter. 

A little of my own experience may not be uninteresting. About 
13 years ago, upon my taking charge of the Bucarest Gas-Works, there 
figured a very large quantity of coke, heaped mountains high, which was 
daily increasing, and also wages for stacking it. Practically there was 
no sale for the coke, owing to the stoves being altogether unsuited for 
burning it. I prevailed upon my Directors to procure suitable stoves 
from the following countries :—England, France, and Germany, and even 
America ; but none answered so well as, or suited the tastes of the people 
like the French stove. At first I supplied and fixed the stoves on trial at 
some of the principal hotels and cafés, charging a nominal sum. In other 
instances I let them out on hire; but in neither case were any returned 
as being unsuited to the people’s requirements. After the lapse of a few 
years, coke increased so much in favour that we appointed agents for the 
sale of stoves—French and German—and in due time we had established 
a staple trade, not only for our annual production, but we burnt nearly 
all our tar so as to have a further additional quantity of coke for sale. 
Our receipts for 1882 amounted to nearly £12,000. Since that date 
the demand has far exceeded the supply ; varying in price from 50 francs 
per ton in the summer, to as high as 75 francs in the winter months, 
delivered by the Company’s carts. Even at this high price it was fre- 
quently booked a fortnight or more in advance—consumers of gas hav- 
ing precedence. In creating a coke trade, proper stoves, to economically 
burn it, are, of course, the first desideratum ; and, to maintain its sale, 
it should be supplied of good quality, clean, and well broken. Again, 
the quality of coke obviously depends on the coal from which it is made ; 
and though a certain coal may yield a large percentage of coke, it may 
be very inferior, and may give less duty than a smaller yield of coke 
containing a less quantity of ash. 

I have a strong conviction that if the same interest were taken in 
pushing the use of coke for domestic purposes as has recently been 
shown by many enterprising gas companies in pushing gas cooking- 
stoves, there would soon be a reaction; and gas managers would not 
have “mountains” of coke before their eyes, and be perplexed and 
worried as to how to get a sale for it. 


Streatham, March 2, 1887. Rosert Fisu. 





PIECEMEAL LEGISLATION. 
Sir,—The watchful vigilance you at all times display in detecting and 
exposing attempts to steal a march upon the public has been rightly 
exercised in the case of a Bill now before Parliament. But I suppose 
that when you had read the clauses you criticized, you fancied you had 
supped of horrors enough, or that the selfishness of man could go no 
farther. Let me, however, call your attention to the next clause, by 
which it is proposed to enact that if a gas consumer under the tender 
mercies of this Company owes less than £20, the Company may proceed 
in the same manner as a landlord seeking to recover his rent—viz., the 
collector calls, accompanied by a ruffian (for no one else would do the 
work), and if the account is not paid, the ruffian is installed as the man 
in possession; and the usual consequences follow. Now, this seems to 
be having the last drop of blood with a vengeance. Perhaps many 
people might say that the Company would not do this except in the last 
extremity. But allow me to point out that the Company have no option. 
As the clause now stands, the Company have no power to collect the gas 
accounts in any other way if under £20; and no mention being made 
of the duration of time necessary for such sum to accrue, it is only fair 
to assume that £20 is for one quarter’s gas. So that the vast majority 
of consumers would come into this category. If the quarterly account 
exceeds £20, the Company may (if they like) take other measures. The 
last part of the clause about seven days is so merciful a qualification, 
that perhaps the consumers may nightly bless the drafter of the Bill; 
but I doubt it. 
March 5, 1887. 


THE REVERSIBLE PHOTOMETER-DISC HOLDER. 

Sir,—I was much pleased to see, in the last number of the Journat, 
the valuable testimony of so eminent an authority as Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt as to the value of a practically workable photometer disc- 
reversing arrangement. The ordinary disc-frame is but ill-adapted 
for the purpose, in the regular manner—in the middle of each photo- 
metrical experiment — which I am of opinion is desirable; and it is 
obvious that it was not originally constructed with this end in view from 
the fact that the Evans photometer disc-frame is made with a piece at 
the bottom of the front cut away, to allow the fastening of the flap or 
door to clear it, which would not be the case were the frame turned 
upside down, and inserted in what would be called the wrong way ; there 
being no such piece cut out at the top. (If the dise-frame is not made 
s described at the present time, the alteration, if any, must have been 
made at a comparatively recent date.) As explained in a former letter, 
revious to my introduction of what I consider a reversing disc-holder, 
had frequently to resort to this means. But it was not intended to be 


CiLawFoorT. 








go used ; and I think Mr. Sugg, with his inventive genius and great prac- 

ical skill, would scarcely care to own so awkward a device (which, how- 
ever, well answers the purpose for which it was intended), as with that 
gentleman the conviction of the necessity for, would have been almost 
simultaneous with the production of a suitable one. I had been under 
the impression that the Gas Referees did not contemplate such a use of 
the disc-frame, as in their “ Instructions” very clear and minute direc- 
tions are given as to the details to be observed in connection with the 
photometrical determinations, but not one word as to reversing the disc 
or frame; indeed, the Referees’ ‘‘ Notifications” up to and including 
March, 1879 (which I may observe, as a mere coincidence, was the time 
when my report which dealt with this matter was printed), enjoin the 
changing of the disc at least once a week. This clause has been omitted 
since that date. 

With regard to the travelling disc-box of the Letheby photometer, it is 
considerably more awkward and impractical for regular and frequent 
reversal, as I recommend, than the Evans disc-frame; and I have been 
compelled to work with more than one of the former that would not 
admit of reversal at all, though generally it can be done. Of course, 
anyone at all acquainted with the subject knows that the disc-frame had 
to be fitted in the photometer, so that it could be withdrawn when neces- 
sary to change the disc or for repairs. . 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be allowed to state that previous to (say) 
1878 I had worked upon photometric investigations with many eminent 
gentlemen, and also had constant opportunities of observing the modes 
of operation of very many highly-skilled official photometrists, and in 
not a single instance have I known the disc-frame to be used in the 
manner indicated for reversing the disc. 

The remarks of Mr. Frank Wright do not require any comment from me, 


The Gaslight and Coke Company, A. C. M'Mrmx. 
Kensal Green, W., March 5, 1887. 


THE PRICE OF TAR. 

Srr,—The originator and expounder of the doctrine that gas-makers 
should use their tar for fuel and thereby limit the supply and enhance 
its market price, does not appear to possess to the full, the courage of 
his convictions. I have come to this conclusion after attentively looking 
over the last report and accounts of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, of which he is the head. , 

The report says 27 per cent. of the tar was used as fuel “for which 
purpose it is worth , , , 1}d. per gallon, while it only realizes 
4d. per gallon in the market.” After reading this passage, the ques- 
tion at once suggests itself, Why not have used all the tar as fuel; 
why leave 73 per cent., or 1,942,119 gallons, for sale at a loss of $d. per 
gallon—the difference in value between burning and selling, equal 
to a total loss of £6069? Knowing the thoroughness and boldness 
with which the Chairman of the Company carries out any line of policy 
he decides upon, it is a matter of surprise that such an opportunity 
of showing how advantageous it is to use tar for fuel should have been 
missed. He has strenuously urged upon gas-makers the advisability of 
reducing the quantity of tar offered for sale, so that the demand may 
overtake the supply, and the value be thereby raised; yet when an 
opening occurs to his Company to illustrate this doctrine to the fullest 
extent, by withholding all its tar from the market, and utilizing it in a 
profitable manner, it is not taken advantage of. It must be evident, if 
the market price can be improved by lessening the supply 30 per cent., 
the withholding of the whole would hasten and heighten that much- 
desired result in a greater degree. Being a great admirer of Mr. George 
Livesey, a believer in his radical method of dealing with gas matters, and 
listening to his utterances with the reverence which a humble disciple 
gives to an eminent master, I was much disappointed to find his practice 
on this occasion fall so far short of his teaching, and to lack that spirit 
of audacious enterprise which characterizes him generally. é 

It may perhaps be said thai the additional quantity of coke for sale, in 
consequence of using the other fuel, would have depreciated its value ; and 
then the difference in the value of tar for burning and sale would also 
have been reduced. But that is only conjecture. The additional quan- 
tity would not have amounted to much more than 11 per cent., and it 
could probably have been disposed of with little or no lowering of the 
average price. But supposing a reduction had taken place to a less 
extent than £6069 in the half year, the Company would have lost 
nothing; while on the other hand the bold stroke of a Company of this 
magnitude burning all its tar must have had a wonderful moral effect on 
the market. It would have been a powerful! example to other gas under- 
takings; while the tar distillers and the users of tar products would 
have regarded it with as much consternation and alarm as the first 
Napoleon and his army did the burning of Moscow. H. T. 

March 5, 1887. ; 











A Jupiter Girt To THE Gas Consumers or CANTERBURY.—The Direc- 
tors of the Canterbury Gas and Water Company have commenced early to 
celebrate Her Majesty’s Jubilee—not by asking the shareholders to make 
a substantial addition to the fees for the successful working of the 
undertaking, for this they candidly confess is due in a great measure to 
their Manager (Mr. T. May), but by givingthe consumers a bonus. At the 
half-yearly meeting of the Company on Monday last week, the Chairman 
(Mr. G. Furley) stated that the Directors could not carry out their wish to 
make a permanent reduction in the price of gas, because in some years 
they had only just enough money to pay their statutory dividend. There 
was one matter, however, which they had considered, and which he had 
great pleasure in laying before the shareholders. From accumulate 
profits they had made over and above the dividend, there was a sum of 
unappropriated money in the hands of the Company; and the Directors 
proposed that a bonus of 3d. per 1000 feet on the gas consumed during the 
present quarter should be allowed to the consumers. He explained that 
it was to be a bonus—not a permanent thing. It was a bonus, reducing 
the price of gas for the present quarter from 3s. to 2s. 9d. They also pro- 
posed that in the next quarter there should be another bonus of 3d. per 
1000 feet ; therefore, for the half year, the price of gas to the consumers 
would be 2s. 9d., instead of 8s. Some of the Board thought that, as this 
was Her Majesty’s Jubilee year, the granting of this reduction was not a 
bad way for the Company to recognize the occasion. For most under- 
takings in connection with the Jubilee they were asked to put their hands 
into their pockets and take something out; but here they had something 

ut in. > eupuened the hope that it would thus be considered that the 
Directors had had a proper appreciation of the Jubilee year. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuespay, Marcu 1, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 


On the motion for the second reading of this Bill, 

Lord Tuurtow said the subject dealt with by the Bill was not new to 
him, as he had for the last five years been practically and commercially 
connected with the electric lighting industry, and had for four years been 
one of the few members of the House who had had electric light in his 
own establishment, and thus had daily opportunity of studying it and of 
appreciating its comfort and convenience. It would be interesting to 
know how many of their Lordships actually had introduced electric light- 
ing into their houses. He should think a dozen or a score would be the 
outside. Among them, however, there was, he was = to say, the leader 
of the House—the noble Marquis, the head of the Government, who had 
the honour of having been one of the earliest and most successful pio- 
neers of electricity, not only in connection with lighting, but with the 
transmission of power. He could not help thinking that the experience 
of the noble Marquis would make him concur with him (Lord Thurlow) in 
thinking that the moment had now come to amend the Act of 1882, 
under which, as it stood, central lighting stations and house-to-house 
lighting were a commercial impossibility. Their Lordships must re- 
member the circumstances under which the Act was d. The 
science was then in its infancy. Not long before, Mr. Lane-Fox and 
Mr. Edison had made discoveries in filaments and attachments that had 
for the first time rendered incandescent lighting practically possible. 
Electric lighting then rapidly became a medium for the heaviest gambling 
in shares known since the South Sea Bubble. So great was the notoriety 
of this ——s that the Government of the day felt bound to step in to 
prescribe rules for — and arresting the flow of capital into all kinds 
of hasty and ill-considered schemes. This had now completely changed. 
The gambling spirit that raised £5 shares to the value of £60 had passed 
away and been buried in the ruins of many of the companies which were 
then promoted; and the stage of leisurely repentance had been reached. 
Meanwhile, immense progress had been made in every kind of electric 
lighting. One branch of the subject, almost unknown in 1882, and now 
rose 4 considered as a necessary element in successful incandescent electric 
ighting—viz., cells or accumulators for a. electricity—had now 
been practically perfected. Without storeage batteries, engines and 
dynamos must be kept constantly working; and the light, which 
flickered always more or less with the pulsations of the engine, was 
injurious to the —_ and generally unsatisfactory. Of course, 
much work remained to be done. Reliable and simple meters were still 
required; but the — had quite changed. lectric lighting was 
no longer a dream of the future, but a reality; and it was commercially 
possible but for the Act of 1882. Ship lighting was now being universally 
adopted by all the great steamship companies; while buildings which were 
large enough to make them independent of central lighting stations had 
been furnished with a supply of electricity generated within their walls. 
House-to-house lighting, however, remained an utter Pe sere re as 
capital could not be raised under the onerous provisions of the Act of 1882 
for central lighting stations. Let their Lordships compare with this 
state of things the position of the science abroad and in America, 
where it was estimated that upwards of £32,000,000—of which £21,000,000 
were in arc, and £11,000,000 in incandescent systems—had been invested 
in electric lighting. To come, however, to the Bill before the House, 
their Lordships would remember what passed on the subject last 
year, when three Bills were introduced. For Bill No. 1 he was him- 
self, to a great extent, responsible, as it was the Bill of a Committee of 
experts and scientific men who had considered the matter for two years, 
and over which he had the honour to preside. That Bill aimed, no doubt, 
at too much. Its object was to put electricity on the same footing as gas. 
This was regarded as a desire to set up a second monopoly; while the real 
object of the Bill was a to enable it to compete successfully with an 
existing monopoly. Bill No.2 was broughtin bya noble viscount who was 
not then present (Lord Bury), whose knowledge of the subject was accurate 
and extensive. Bill No.3 was the Government measure. The three Bills 
were referred to a Select Committee, and important evidence was heard, 
the result being the amendment of Bill No. 3; and in this amended shape 
it would have passed into law had it not been for the change of Govern- 
ment and the dissolution of Parliament. The present Bill was founded 
on the Government Bill of last year, with only one addition. It 
was Bill No. 3, as amended in Committee, with “goodwill” added. 
It only amended the Act of 1882 as regarded clause 27, which dealt 
with the compulsory purchase of an undertaking by a local authority. 
The clause as it ad been irreverently called the “old iron 
clause,” because, under it, property was to be compulsorily bought at its 
pom fie value, irrespective of its value as a going concern, after only 
2l years. The effect of this was to compel electric lighting undertakers to 
charge such a rate for electricity as was practically prohibitive, and pre- 
vented its competition with gas. On this point he must confess to hol ing 
strong views ; and he could not see why this industry should be treate 
differently from any other in the event of compulsory purchase by a local 
authority. Indeed, it had some claims to almost preferential treatment 
on account of its salubrity, cleanliness, and safety. It seemed to be — 
& question of an alternative—either to allow a fair valuation of the good- 
will of the business, or to grant the licence for such a prolonged period as 
would enable undertakers to recoup themselves without charging a pro- 
hibitive price. If 50 years were granted, this might meet the case; but, 
on the whole, it seemed wiser to shorten the preferential term, and provide 
for competition at its expiration. This was the only question.really to 
be settled. All were agreed on other points, such as the lamps clause, 
continuous supply, &c. The goodwill question was a thorny one, and 
admitted of much being said on both sides. His desire was to place it before 
their Lordships as an open subject for the House in its wisdom to decide. 
He was willing to accept any reasonable amendments in Committee, if the 
House would permit the Bill to be read a second time; and he was willing to 
postpone the Committee stage to any reasonable date to suit the convenience 
of the Government and to afford time for deliberation. His only desire 
was that legislation should proceed this session, and that an industry 
which only required fair conditions to progress should, in these days of 

depression and of large armies of unemployed, go on for the good of trade 

and of mankind at large. His own belief was that before many years they 
would find the Board of Trade prescribing electric lighting, on the score 
of health and safety, in all factories, schools, mines, theatres, churches, 
and the like; that the gas companies in England would follow the 
example of the gas companies on the Continent and in America, and 
adapt their plant for supplying, and become suppliers of electricity ; and 
that, finally, the Registrar-Generals of the future would be able to trace 
to this cause increased immunity from consumption and other kindred 
diseases arising to a great extent from vitiation of the atmosphere now 
breathed, He could only say, in conclusion, that if the Government would 








undertake to deal with the matter, he would gladly leave it in their hands; 
and that he was willing to consider all points open to fair consideration in 
Committee if their Lordships would accept the view he took of the desira- 
bility of speedy legislation, and allow the Bill to be read a second time. 

Lord Houcuron said there was no doubt about the Bill introduced by 
the noble Lord being founded on the Government measure of last year as it 
emerged from the Committee; but there were two particulars in which it 
differed from that Bill—one of addition and one of omission in to 
the powers of the local authorities. The first referred to the veto the local 
authorities ae exercise when companies applied for Provisional Orders. 
The Bill provided that local authorities should have nothing less than a 
veto upon any undertaking in their district. He would suggest that when 
a local authority objected to an electric lighting scheme, the matter should 
be referred to the Board of Trade; and if the Board saw any reason for 
refusing the ——- it should make a special report to Parliament. 
He hoped that this suggestion would be considered by the promoters of the 
Bill. On the question of the terms on which an undertaking should be 
acquired by a local authority, he should await with interest the expression 
of the views of the Government. 

Lord Lincen was understood to say that the interests of a local autho- 
rity entitled it to favourable consideration ; and he pointed out that in the 
case of Dover Harbour their Lordships had given a second reading to a 
Bill which proposed to confer on a Corporation some powers over a public 
harbour. There were two classes of witnesses before the Select Committee ; 
and one (which included town clerks) objected to local authorities paying 
for goodwill. 

The Earl of Crawrorp and Batcarres said that he thoroughly supported 
the second reading of the Bill, and approved of the payment for goodwill 
on the compulsory purchase of a successful undertaking. No doubt some 
allowance should be made to local authorities for the permission they had 
granted to companies to carry out their works, but it should not be more 
than was just and equitable. It was worth consideration whether an 
arrangement could not be made for the payment of a rent by companies to 
local authorities. If the undertakings of electric lighting companies were 
to be taken without payment for goodwill, he did not see where appropria- 
tion would end. It might be extended to gas, water, and steamship com- 
panies, whose undertakings were all matters of public importance. The 
attempt to put electric lighting on a new footing ought to be checked at 
once. The subject of electric lighting was one which he had cherished for 
a long time, and he believed it was now in a position to stand alone, pro- 
vided it had a fairer chance than it had when this legislation was intro- 
duced. Therefore he did not greatly believe in the Act of 1882, which he 
thought had retarded the use of electric lighting. 

Lord BraMwe.t said he was a member of the Select Committee which 
investigated this subject last year; and one thing was quite certain—that 
legislation on the subject was necessary. Electric lighting was now a 
success which could be relied upon. Whether it could beat gas was quite 
another matter; but as a light it was asuccess. At present, however, it 
could not be obtained by the public on account of the terms provided by 
law. As the law now stood, the terms were “pn? hard indeed. They were 
that at some time or other—say, at the end of 20, 30, or 40 years—how- 
ever prosperous the concern might be, it could be bought up, not on the 
terms paid for a successful concern, allowing compensation tor the em- 
ployment of the capital in what might have been a failure—but according 
to the value of the plant and property belonging to the undertakers. It 
had been said that these were fair terms. But capitalists replied, “ We 
do not think so—we shall not subscribe on these terms ;” and it was in 
vain to tell them that they ought. The consequence was there was no 
electric lighting. He was not going to find fault with the Board of Trade, 
its changing head, or the permanent staff; he thought they ought to do 
their best for the public. But, unfortunately, they had im such 
terms as to put a stop altogether to electric lighting. Therefore he said 
some legislation was necessary. He trusted their Lordships, when the 
matter came before them, would take a much more reasonable view of the 
subject than the local authorities had done. 

The Marquis of Satissury said, in the absence of his noble friend the 
President of the Board of Trade (Lord Stanley of Preston), he did not like 
the subject to drop without saying something on behalf of the Govern- 
ment ; but, after the speech of the noble and learned Lord opposite, there 
was really very little to say. He thought the case had been presented with 
absolute fairness; but he wished to clear himself of the chai which 
appeared to have been made against those who supported the Bill. He 
had never himself been bold enough to take a single share in any of the 
electric lighting companies. He was looking at the matter as a public 
question ; and he had no interest in it, and never expected to have, except 
as a means of promoting a project of public utility. The history of this 
matter was really the history of the action of a — department. The 
Board of Trade was horrified—and intelligently horrified—at the position 
in which Parliament found itself in respect to the water companies. It 
was not entirely satisfied with the position in which Parliament found 
itself with respect to the gas companies; but he did not say that this feeling 
had so much justification asthe other. However, the Board seemed to have 
resolved that it would not allow Parliament, as representing the aye: to 
fall into this difficulty again, and that it would take good care that when 
electricity came to Parliament for its authorization, terms should be 
arranged which would place the public in a much better position than 
they were in with regard to the gas or the water companies. But their 
very natural and praiseworthy feeling was carried to an exaggerated point. 

Their precautions were excessive. The legislation of 1882 had absolutely 
stifled the enterprise of those who wished to introduce the electric light 
into this ree and they were now in this position, that while in other 
countries the electric light was employed for public - , it had not 
been used in England, and could not be used, except by those companies, 
institutions, or persons who could put up the whole of the machinery for 
their own special use, and produce their electricity entirely for themselves. 
He could not imagine that Parliament would look on this as a desirable 
state of things. Why were the public not to have the comfort and advan- 
tage of the electric light, which those who were in a position to use it showed 
every day an increasing desire to have? The only argument which had 
any plausibility—and it was an argument which = to prevail in 
the minds of many noble Lords—was that they would save the rates of 
local authorities in this matter. He did not dispute that this was a very 
suitable matter for the local authorities to undertake, if they were willin 
to do so; and he could quite imagine that in 1882 the Board of Trade an 
the local authorities, generally speaking, thought it would be a pity to 
allow companies to step into their place. But five years had passed away, 
and the local authorities were not inclined generally to take up this enter- 

rise. They were really putting the local authorities in the position of the 
oe in the mes een A would not allow the companies to enter upon an 


enterprise which they would not undertake themselves. With respect to 


the noble Lord who had cited Dover Harbour, he would point out that the 
two cases were not on all fours. If the Town Council of Dover had come 
to their Lordships to claim liberty to fill up Dover Harbour, and shut it up 
until such time as it should be convenient for them to open it, then they 
would have been in exactly the position of the local authorities now who 
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wished to stifle all electric lighting enterprise until they saw their way to 
undertake it themselves. He did not think this was a proposition which 
Parliament ought to support. He inclined, in spite of the terror of the 
example of the gas and water companies, to go back to ideas of less restric- 
tion and greater freedom in this matter, and to allow enterprise to have its 
full swing ; to remove the obstacles which had hitherto impeded it; and to 
offer terms, not such as they thought the capitalist ought to accept, but 
which they found by experience he would accept. So it might be possible, 
by giving rights which were generous and large, to procure for the public 
the full advantage of those scientific inventions which other nations had, 
and which now, by the existing restrictive policy, the English public were 
prevented from enjoying, without doing any good to the local authorities 
which were the subject of so much tender care. 

Lord TxvRtow said he would endeavour to amend the Bill in Committee 
with the object of meeting the views which had been urged. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuespay, Marcu 1. 
THE CHELSEA WATER COMPANY AND THE CONSUMERS. 

Colonel Dawnay asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention had been called to the action of the Chelsea Water 
Company, who had cut off the water supply from a house in Cadogan 
Street, use it was derived from a pipe through an adjoining house, the 
tenant of which had not paid his water-rate; whether he was aware that 
the Company refused to renew the supply without payment of the arrears 
due by the late tenant of the adjoining house; and whether he would take 
steps to prevent householders from being subjected to similar treatment 
by the London Water Companies in future. 

Mr. Rircuie: The Board had no information respecting this case prior 
to the notice of the question being given on nem ag At present I can 
only say that I have to-day communicated with the Chelsea Water Com- 
pany, and I am informed by them that the supplies to Nos. 10 and 12, 

adogan Street, have recently been withdrawn, on due notice, for non- 
payment of water-rates; that each house had a separate supply from the 
roadway, which was withdrawn in each case; that the tenant of No. 12, to 
which the questions refer, has not yet paid the statutory charges to entitle 
him to have the supply reinstated ; and that it is on this account that the 
supply has not been renewed, and not, as the tenant states, because the 
one 7 by the late tenant of the adjoining house, No. 10, have not 

een paid, 


Taurspay, Marca 8. 
THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. L. Conen asked the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
whether, in the event of the London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill 
passing the second reading, he would undertake to propose or support 
clauses in Committee by which a proportionate share in these dues will 
be secu to those districts which are outside the Metropolitan area, but 
which, nevertheless, now contribute to the dues. 

Sir J. M‘Gare.-Hoae: In reply to my honourable friend, I beg to say 
that when the Bill has passed the second reading, and been referred to a 
Committee, I, on behalf of the Corporation of London and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, will propose, or support the introduction of a clause for 
the application of a portion of the duties to the requirements of districts 
outside the Metropolis, but within the area of the duties. 

Mr. Drxon-Hartianp asked whether, in the event of a failure to obtain 
the insertion of such a clause, the gallant baronet would vote against the 
third reading of the Bill. 

Sir J, M‘Garet Hoee: I decline to answer this question; but if my 
honourable friend will put it down on the paper, I will consider whether I 
can answer it or not. 

In reply to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Sir J. M‘Gare.-Hoce said it was a ques- 
tion for the Committee to decide what proportion of the dues would be 
assigned to districts outside the Metro) lis. 

Sir C. M. Pater (for Mr. Joicey, who had given notice of the question) 
asked whether there was any arrangement or understanding with the Cor- 
poration of the City of London to make any payment jointly towards the 
expenses of promoting meetings in the Metropolis in support of their Bill 
for the renewal of the coal and wine dues, or whether the Metropolitan 
Board itself had supplied, or was supplying any money for this purpose. 

Sir J. M‘Ganex-Hoce: There is no such arrangement or understanding 
as the honourable member alludes to; and the Metropolitan Board have 
not supplied, and are not omens any money for the purpose of pro- 
moting meetings in support of the Bill. 

Mr. Drxon-HARTLAND subsequently gave notice that he would put his ques- 
tion on Tuesday (to-day) ; also that on the second reading of the Bill he 
would move its rejection. 

THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

Mr. THorzBuRN gave notice of a Bill to amend the Rivers Pollution Pre- 

vention Act, 1876. 


Fray, Marcu 4. 
THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 
A Bill to amend the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act was brought in by 
Mr. Thorburn, Mr. A. Elliot, and Mr. Laing Brown, and read the frst time. 


> vonnaga against the following Bills were presented during the past 
week :— 

Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, from the Commissioners of Sewers for 
the hundreds of Caldicot and Wentlooge and the Bristol Water- 
Works Company. 

Edinburgh Gas Bill, from the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, 
the Corporation of Edinburgh, the Edinburgh and District Water 
Trustees, and the Corporation of Leith. 

Metropolis Management Acts Amendment Bill, from the South Metro- 
politan Gas cy 

North-East Somerset Water Bill, from the Corporation of Bath and 
the West Gloucestershire Water Company. 

The following petitions have been withdrawn :— 

Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, against the Sutton District 
Water Bill. 

Justices of the Peace for the county of Montgomery, against the 
Liverpool Corporation Water and Improvement Bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Wepnespay, Marcu 2. 

(Before the Earl of Denny, Chairman ; the Duke of Lexps, Lord Supixy, 

ord Wimporne, and Lord ALCESTER.) 

DUNDALK COMMISSIONERS’ GAS BILL.—DUNDALK GAS BILL. 
These two Bills came before their Lordships to-day ; that promoted by 
the Dundalk Town Commissioners being taken first. 

Mr, LitTter, Q.C., and Mr, FirzceRaup appeared for the Commissioners ; 





Mr. Porg, Q.C., and Mr, Crirrs for the Dundalk Gas Company, who 
opposed the Bill. - i 

r. LirTLER, in opening the case, explained the position of gas supply 
in Dundalk. He said that about 50 years ago a small Company, without 
any statutory authority, was formed to supply the town with gas. In the 
course of time the Company expended a sum of about £5500 in establishing 
their gas-works. They were extremely profitable; and the Company paid 
dividends of from 8 to 10 per cent. Besides doing this, out of their surplus 
profits they extended the works until they had spent about £11,000. They 
then proceeded to capitalize this amount, and called their capital £11,000, 
Within a short time, after having expended a certain further sum of money 
out of their profits, the Company became alarmed at the complaints made 
about them in the town. The gas was wretchedly bad, the pipes were 
in a defective condition, and the leakage was excessive—as much as 25 or 
80 per cent., instead of 7 or 10 at the most. The Company took the advice 
of an eminent Gas Engineer—Mr. G. W. Stevenson—who advised them to 
“ set their house in order,” as they were in a very uncomfortable position. He 
recommended them to convert their private Company into a limited liability 
company, in order to obtain a large nominal capital ; also to ascertain the 
amount of their invested capital, to liquidate, and to formally sell the under- 
taking to a new Company composed of the same persons as the old one. 
The new Company, having obtained the position of a limited liability 
undertaking, was next to apply to Parliament to acquire the = — of a 
statutory Company, to obtain powers to raise further capital, and hence- 
forward to keep their capital and revenue distinct. Mr. Stevenson told 
them that they were in the dangerous position of being open to have their 
property destroyed or depreciated by rival companies, as they were wholly 
unprotected. The Company proceeded to act on this advice. They con- 
verted themselves into a limited liability Company, with increased capital, 
and then issued notices of their intention to apply to Parliament. In the 
course of time their Bill came before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and was passed by it; but in the House itself it was rejected bya 
majority of 41. The Dundalk Commissioners, who had been driven to 
light the town with oil, took counsel as to what ought to be done. They 
came to the conclusion to apply to Parliament for power to supply gas 
themselves to the inhabitants. As to the works of the existing Company, 
they were really worthless; and, willing as the Commissioners were to 
recompense the Company for their outlay, they could not think of buyin 
the works as a going concern, and paying from 16 to 25 years’ purchase o' 
an undertaking paying 8 to 10 per cent. dividend. If they had thought 
fit they could have totally ignored the Company, who had been carrying 
on business and making enormous profits without having any parliamen- 
tary authority. The Commissioners were not obliged to come to terms 
with people over whom there was no parliamentary control and who were 
not liable to penalties for misbehaviour. Urban sanitary authorities in 
Ireland might supply gas within their own district; and no one could pre- 
vent them obtaining a Provisional Order for the purpose. The reason the 
Commissioners were promoting a Bill was that it was necessary to take 
compulsorily certain land. The Commissioners proposed to borrow money 
and to construct works. The maximum price they fixed was 4s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet; but they did not anticipate that they would have to 
charge anything like this a Whatever profits 7 made would, of 
course, go into the pockets of the ratepayers by a relief of the rates, or into 
those of the consumers in the shape of reduced charges. They estimated 
that the actual cost of supplying gas would be 2s. 8d. per 1000 feet ; and they 
purposed ae 4s., but only until they had accumulated a suflicieut 
insurance fund. They would borrow £20,000 at 34 or 4 per cent., and 
establish a sinking fund to extinguish the debt. A large reduction in the 
price of the gas might be looked for both at present and in the future. A 
Company which was only in the town on sufferance, and with obsolete 
works, supplying poor gas, could not stand in the way of the Commis- 
sioners. e Company had no goodwill which the Commissioners were 
forced to buy; and they could only claim “yyy, for the actual 
structural value of their works. He contended that the Company had no 
locus standi before the Committee. 

Mr. Pore said this was wey a startling proposition. The Company 
had introduced a Bill in exactly the same form as the one which last year 
was passed by a Committee of the House of Commons, and the ultimate 
rejection of which by the House itself was procured by methods he could 
not understand. The effect of the Bill of the Commissioners would be to 
annihilate the property of a Company which for 50 years had been the only 
agency for supplying es to the town. The Committee could not think of 
passing the present Bill without hearing the Company. 

The CHarrman said the Committee were quite satisfied that the Com- 
pany had locus standi. 

Mr. M. Haggerty, one of the Commissioners, was then called. He stated 
that the Town Commission was constituted under the Irish Towns Im- 
provement Act; and under the Public Health Act it was the Urban Sanitary 
Authority. The Commissioners stood much in the same position asa 
municipal corporation. They had carried out sewerage works, were con- 
structing water-works, and desired to supply the town with gas. Up till 
1885 the gas supply was in the hands of a private Company, who had no 
statutory authority, panies no accounts, and supplied very bad gas. In 
1885 the Company changed themselves from the Dundalk Gaslight Com- 
pany into the Dundalk Gas Company. With the exception of dropping 
out the word “light” from the title, the concern was the same, with the 
same Directors and officials. The Commissioners had had great difficulty 
in settling with the Company a price for the gas supply of the town. In 
1885 the Company demanded an inereased price. he Commissioners 
sought in vain a continuance of the old rates, and were obliged, as the 
Company insisted in raising their price, to take the public lighting into 
their own hands. Since then the town had been lighted with oil-lamps, 
and a saving of about £200 a year had been effected. The Commissioners 
a the Company’s Bill last year ; and it was rejected in the Commons. 

cross-examination, witness said that up to 1885 the price for gas for 
a public lamp was £2 8s., and the Company wanted £2 10s. No doubt the 
en ag offered arbitration terms respecting the charge for the public 
lamps; but this was only after the Commissioners had gone to the expense 
of making arrangements for lighting the town with oil. There were about 
200 public lamps in Dundalk. 
r. Ferrar, the Town Clerk of Dundalk, was next called. He said the 
po ulation was between 12,000 and 13,000, and the valuation £22,509. It 
a4 always been increasing. The Commissioners were expending £26,000 
on water-works; and upwards of £50,000 more had been sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board. The entire indebtedness of the Com- 
missioners was £27,300. The estimate of himself and a Committee of the 
rate needed to meet all the current year’s expenses was 8s. 1d. in the pound. 
There was besides a poor-rate of 2s. Last year’s rate was 4s. 9d. in the 
age and it had not met current expenses. His estimate had been 5s. 3d. 
he Commissioners had entered into arrangements for the electric light- 
ay the town for three years, at £400 a year. 
he Cuarrman asked what was the cause of the enormous increase from 
4s. 9d. to 8s. 1d. in the rate. 
o woes said that 4s. 9d. was inadequate; it should have been 65s. 6d. 
st year. ’ 
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Mr. FirzGERaup explained that the reason for the high estimate of 
8s, 1d. was that the whole of the parliamentary expenses of obtaining the 
Bill had been included in it, in ignorance of the practice of spreading the 
expenditure over a series of years. When they only put the proper pro- 
portion in the estimate, the rate would be 5s. 10d. to meet this year's 
expenditure and last year's deficiencies. 

Mr. W. K. Copland, C.E., of Glasgow, said he was employed last year 
to assist the Dundalk Commissioners in designing gas-works. The site of 
the proposed works was close to the river, so as to save cartage. There 
was a jetty to be made, and the coal would be run from it by a tramway 
50 yards long into the works. He estimated that £15,000 would be required 
for the works, £1556 for the jetty and tramway, and £1044 for working capi- 
tal, or a total of £17,600, which at 43 per cent. would mean an annual cost of 
£792, or, with an addition of 1 per cent. for the sinking fund, an annual 
charge of £968. He had read the evidence given last year on behalf of 
the Company, and regarded their leakage as excessive, and their rates as 
capable of reduction. 

n cross-examination, witness expressed the opinion that two competing 
systems of gas supply would be wasteful. The Commissioners should, he 
said, purchase up the rights of the Company at their fair value; and the 
basis of price for a Company without parliamentary powers had been 
about 16 years’ purchase. 

The Carman at this point said: I do not know whether we are in a 
position to interfere, but I find a strong disposition on the part of the 
Committee to think an arrangement might be made. The one side is not 
unwilling to sell, and the other is anxious to buy. The question really 
resolves itself into one of terms; and it is for the consideration of Counsel 
whether this should not be referred to arbitration. It is evidently not the 
desire of anyone that there should be competing systems of gas supply. 

Mr. Cripps said the Company had a strong feeling that their Bill should 
be passed. Of course, they had not yet stated their case. On arbitration 
terms the Commissioners might buy them out within a certain period. 
He must ask their Lordships to hear the matter out. 

Mr. F1rzGERALp said the Commissioners were equally desirous that their 
Bill should pass. They were perfectly willing to purchase the Company’s 
undertaking on fair arbitration terms; and he was prepared to satisfy 
their Lordships that this practice was often resorted to. 

The CuarrMan: I cannot carry the matter further. I have endeavoured 
to suggest a basis of arrangement. 

Mr. &. P. Spice, C.E., said he inspected the gas-works and the general 
ee Dundalk last year, and found great leakage, and the gas 

ecidedly impure. He found sulphuretted hydrogen present in large 
quantities, whereas it should be entirely absent, being a deadly poison. 
The works were of very little value, and some portions of them quite 
obsolete for present purposes. The leakage should not be more than 6 per 
cent., and it was 25 per cent. The gas ought to be sold at 4s., but the 
charge was 5s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. He had not seen the improvements 
recently carried out in the works. 

Mr. I'1rzGERALp remarked that this was the promoters’ case. 

Mr. Cripps said he should proceed at once to call evidence on behalf of 
the Company. 

_Mr. Coulter, Secretary of the Company, entered into matters of account, 
giving details as to the sums paid to the old Company by the new one 
when the gas-works were purchased. The value put upon the old works 
was £13,600; and since then £7463 had been laid out. Further expen- 
diture was requi The net profit on the year ending May 31, 1885, was 
£1170; and the profit in 1886 was £631. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., said he had inspected the Company’s works, 
and considered it impossible, from the system of purification adopted, that 
the gas sent out could be impure to the extent described. There was pro- 
bably more leakage than there should be; but this would be diminished 
by the substitution which was going on of new for old and defective pipes. 
He considered that the adoption of the sliding scale, proposed by the Com- 
pany, would make the rates payable for the quite just as between the 
Company and the consumers; and expressed the opinion that the town 
would be better served by the Company than by the Commissioners. He 
did not know of a single case in which Parliament had given town com- 
missioners powers to compulsorily purchase the undertaking of a company 
who were able and willing to supply gas. 

At this point Mr. Pore asked the Committee to adjourn, in order that 
he and the other Counsel might consider the suggestion that had fallen 
from the Chairman. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Marcn 38. 

On the resumption of the age to-day, 
Mr. Porz intimated that he did not pu: troubling the Committee 
with any further evidence on behalf of the ompany. He merely proposed 
to address himself to the questions which were ripe for their decision—viz., 
which Bill should pass, and on what conditions. He said he hoped to be 
able to convince their Lordships that what should be done in this case was 
to pass the Company’s Bill, and not that of the Commissioners ; subject to 
such conditions as their Lordships should think equitable. He said this 
because the Commissioners’ Bill was not now what was originally intended. 
Their first intention did not require a Bill at all—it might have been car- 
ried into effect by the insertion of conditions in the purchase clause of the 
Company’s Bill. The Commissioners’ Bill was an unprecedented, unfair, 
and confiscatory measure. If their Lordships looked at the indorsement 
they would notice that the Bill was to authorize the Commissioners to 
construct gas-works and supply gas in competition with the existing 
Company, In other words, it was a Bill to enable the Commissioners 
to destroy the value of the undertaking which had supplied the town 
with gas for 50 years, without any power of purchase or intention 
to purchase. Practically this scheme was now abandoned; the Com- 
missioners’ Counsel and witnesses being unable to show a single pre- 
cedent where Parliament had authorized the establishment of com- 
peting gas-works by an urban sanitary authority. He could not be blind 
to the fact that, during the last twelve months, a great amount of 
feeling had been exhibited throughout Dundalk in regard to this 
Matter; and it was high time it was settled one way or another. The 
question was now really narrowed down, not to the establishment of rival 
£as-works, but to the terms on which, equitably, the Commissioners should 
be allowed to obtain possession of the existing works. There was in the 
Company’s Bill a purchase clause. This would enable a transfer to be 
made on arbitration terms. The Commissioners wished to buy up the 
Company on their own terms; and they had machinery y which they 
could depreciate the property of the Company. Why should the Commis- 
Sioners’ Bill be passed? It would be for the advan of all parties that 
the Company should have statutory powers. It would prevent the Com- 
pany being worried by the Commissioners; and it would also give a guaran- 
tee to the consumers that the works would be economically managed. If 
the Company’s Bill did not pass, what would happen? An intolerably 


heavy rate would be necessary to enable the Comapinlenan to establish gas- 
works. If their Lordships held that the Company should sell, they would 
sell, although this would not be the best for the consumers. If 


they passed 





the Company’s Bill, justice would be done; but to pass the Commissioners’ 
Bill would, as was admitted by their own witnesses, be to do an injustice. 
If the Company were saddled with statutory restrictions, and the transfer 
was postponed, surely they were entitled to be purchased, not on the exist- 
ing, but on the accruing value. The learned Counsel concluded by con- 
tending that it would be without precedent to establish a rival undertaking 
in a town where a gas company was already in existence ; and in su 

of his argument he quoted Clifford and Stephens’s “ Parliamentary Prac- 
tice.” The proper course was, he said, to pass the Company’s Bill with 
the clause as to purchase, as suggested. 

Mr. Lirrcer said that if the Company had shown the slightest inclina- 
tion to sell their works on reasonable terms, neither they nor the Com- 
missioners would have been before their Lordships. The Commissioners 
had been  ponpen ? willing to buy; but the Company had not been agree- 
able to sell on anything like reasonable terms. 

Mr. Cripps denied this. 

Mr. Lirrier said Mr. Pope had argued that the Company’s Bill should 

with a clause inserted empowering them to sell their works to the Com- 
missioners ; but he forgot to mention that without their own Bill the Com- 
missioners would have no power to raise money to buy. If their Lordships 
the Company’s Bill, and rejected the Commissioners’, when they 
went back to Dundalk the Company might snap their fingers in the face of 
the Commissioners, and say, “True, we have power to sell, but you have 
none to purchase.” This was a sufficient reason why their shi 
should pass the Commissioners’ Bill, and not that of the Company. The 
Commissioners were quite ready to accept as a condition of their Bill 
passing that they should purchase the works of the Company before com- 
mencing any of their own, or be bound within twelve months of the passing 
of the Bill to acquire the works, though it was by no means certain, even 
if the Commissioners purchased them, that they would not dismantle 
them and begin new ones of their own. All this, however, would be 
immaterial to the Company so long as they were paid a just price 
for the value of their existing works. Their Lordships might put not 
only the power, but the obligation to purchase into the Commissioners 
Bill. All he contended for was that the — should fairly represent the 
value of the works and the actual capital of the Company, and not a fic- 
titious capital starting at £5000, then stated to be £11,000, and finally 
described as £16,500. If their Lordships passed the Company’s Bill, they 
would enable them as a statutory Company to claim 25 years’ purchase on 
their last year’s profits, swollen to the highest possible extent. This was 
the Company’s object in promoting their Bill. As a non-statutory Com- 
pany, they would only get 163 years’ purchase. Their —ey would 
surely not allow a Bill to pass to harden the market against the local 
authority. The local authority had made up their minds that they would 
have control over the gas —— , 80 badly had they been served. He 
asked their Lordships to decide thet the Company were not to have their 
Bill to inflate their price, but that the price which was to be paid was the 
actual value of the works to the Commissioners, having regard to the fact 
that they were not now in a fit condition to carry on the business, and 
that they could not honestly and fairly earn any such profits as the Com- 
pany had made out of them. 

The room was then cleared; and the Committee deliberated for some 
time. On the readmission of the parties, 

The Cuarmman said: The Committee are unanimous in their decision 
that the preamble of the Dundalk Commissioners’ Bill is not proved. The 
preamble of the Dundalk Gas Bill is proved. 

The clauses of the Company’s Bill were then settled ; the Council for the 
Commissioners taking no part in the proceeding, in order to reserve their 
right to oppose in the House of Commons. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
Tuurspay, Marc 3. 
(Before Mr. J. C. Botton, Chairman; Lord Muncaster, Commander 
BETHELL, and Mr. J. A. PEase.) 
BASINGSTOKE GAS BILL. 

Mr. Litter, Q.C., and Mr. E. Baccatuay, M.P., - ren for the pro- 
moters ; the opponents were not represented by Counsel. 

Mr. LitTLeR, in opening the case, said the Bill was being promoted by 
the Basingstoke Gas Company, who had supplied the town of Basingstoke 
for a considerable time as a limited Company. They now sought to be put 
under liamentary authority, and to obtain all the attending privileges. 
It could not be denied that, on the whole, the Company had done their 
work exceedingly well, as one of the principal ———_ of the present 
Bill had at one time oa strong testimony in their favour; and it had 
been publicly stated that the gas-works had been exceedingly well managed. 
It was clear, then, that the Company had not been neglect ng their duty. 
The original capital was £11,000, which sum had been from time to time 
increased by outlays of revenue, amounting in the aggregate to £5500. It 
had been the practice of the Company to utilize their surplus profits in 
ot pepe the works ; and though it was a practice of which Parliament 
did not approve, it was one which nearly every gas company had —— 
The question was how much of the surplus profits thus expended had been 

rofitable. In order to ascertain this, the works had been carefully appraised 
an experienced Engineer, who had valued them at £15,500 ; £1 being 
ded as working capital. The promoters asked the Committee to fix the 
amount of the original capital of the Company, bearing 10 per cent., at 
£16,500. On the subject of capital, Parliament was not now so particular 
as it was formerly, because, by the application of the sliding scale and the 
auction clauses, gas companies had no interest in creating independent 
capital ; any surplus obtained by the public sale of shares going _ and 
anti in reduction of the interest-bearing capital. [The learn ounsel 
proceeded to explain to the Committee the working of the sliding scale, 
and how far the consumers and shareholders were benefited thereby. |} 
The promoters fixed the standard price at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. In some 
people’s ears this might sound high ; but high or low were always relative 
words. He had heard of people talking of 5s. or 5s. 3d. per 1000 cub‘c feet 
as & monstrous price. It might be so in some cases; but everything de- 
pended on the circumstances. Now, Basingstoke was very badly situated 
as @ gas-consuming place. It was large and straggling; and there were a 
long series of mains with very few services upon them. The fact of the 
pase aug 5 scattered was very much against it. Again, inland coals 

d to be brought in the first instance by sea, and then conveyed for a 
long distance by land ; the a of this being that the price of coal 
was high. Another thing about Basingstoke was that it was a semi-rural 

lace. It was very difficult to dispose of coke ; and there was absolutely no 

emand in the neighbourhood for tar and ammoniacal liquor, All these 
considerations must operate against a low standard price being fixed. 
What the standard was to be was, of course, a matter for the Company; but 
he protested against a price being considered either high or low without 
having regard to the surrounding circumstances. Looking to the surround- 
ing circumstances of Basingstoke, he submitted that a very fair initial price 
— been put _ the Bill. = Bill = —— = usual ee 

or regulating the pressure and testing the quality of the gas, and the use 
ordinary burners. P. 6 to deal with the petition against the Bill, 
the learned Counsel said he should have thought that a measure of this 
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kind would not have met with any opposition whatever. It was remark- 
able that the Basingstoke Town Council who, it would have been thought, 
were the proper persons to look after the interests of the inhabitants, did 
not boy the Bill at all. The petition was signed by ten gentlemen ; and 
out of the entire body of consumers these were all who could be found to 
appear against the Company, though the number of consumers must be 
very large, as there were something like 20 million cubic feet of gas annu- 
ally consumed. He also commented on the fact that the petitioners were 
not represented by Counsel, and said he had found that when gentlemen 
engaged in matters of this sort did not —_ a gentleman of his own 
profession, their case was a very weak one. me bed what case they could 
make out he was at a loss to discover. 

The following evidence was then given :— 

Mr. W. Higgs, the Engineer and Secretary of the Company, said the 
present share capital was £11,100. The Company pomesed about an acre 
of land, and had spent large sums out of revenue upon the improvement of 
their works and mains. During the last four years £2000 had been so ex- 
pended. About £16,000 represented the capital value of the undertaking. 
Lhe Company had no mortgage debt. About £5000 would be required for 
the pro d extensions. The price now charged to private consumers 
was 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, but no limit had hitherto been imposed. 
The Company were at present paying 17s. 3d. per ton for their coals; but 
within the past ten years they had had to pay 30s. per ton for them. 
Having regard to the possible future price of coal, witness thought it 
desirable that the initial price of gas should be fixed somewhat above the 
rate now being charged. 

Rev. Dr. Jose D’ERemas, one of the opponents of the Bill, was about to 
cross-examine the witness, but 

Mr. BacGatuay objected that no cross-examination upon matters not 
raised in the petition could be permitted. 

Dr. D’Eremas said the object of the cross-examination was to show that 
the preamble of the Bill was wholly unfounded. 

Mr. BaGGaLuay objected that that was only general pleading. 

Dr. D’Eremas said that the opponents of the Bill had been represented 
by Mr. Littler to be only ten obstructive persons; but, in reality, they 
appeared as the representatives of a public meeting convened by the 
inhabitants of Basingstoke, and they had been publicly deputed to attend 
before the Committee in this capacity. 

Mr. BaGGaLLay objected that the opponents could not go into matters 
which were not raised in the petition. 

The Cuarmman intimated the opinion of the Committee that the cross- 
examination of the petitioners must be limited to matters of interest to 
Basingstoke, and to matters raised in the petition. 

Witness then stated, in answer to Dr. D’Eremas, the manner in which 
the £2000 had been expended on improvements, and said he did not think 
it would have been better to raise money at 10 per cent. than to capitalize 
the revenue. The number of gas consumers in Basingstoke was about 
450; and the population was 7000. The proportion of consumers was, there- 
fore, 6 per cent. The town lay within the compass of something like a mile ; 
and there were about eight miles of mains, which he considered a great 
length. An illuminating power of 14 candles was not exceptionally low. 

Mr. W. Padfield, Engineer and Secretary of the Exeter Gas Company, 
said he had visited the Basingstoke Gas-Works. Much more had been 
expended on the works than would be represented by £11,000 of original 
capital. His valuation of the works at the present time was £17,000. He 
thought the standard proposed to be fixed was a very just one. 

By the CommirTee: The initial price of 5s. was not high in country 
places; but it would, no doubt, be high in towns. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., said he had visited Basingstoke, and inspected 
the gas-works there. Considerably more money had been expended on 
plant and improvements than was represented by the original capital of 
the Company. He estimated the present value of the works at £16,580. 
He considered that during the next two years £5500 ought to be laid out to 
meet the requirements of the district. He thought the original capital 
of the Company should be put at £15,000 in the Bill ; the additional £1500 
he had allowed as working capital. The Company had not been under any 
limitation whatever ; and instead of putting their profits into their pockets, 
they chose to expend them in improving their works. The increase in the 
consumption of gas in the district had been 6°68 per cent. in the last five 
years ; and he thought it was likely to be more in future, as Basingstoke 
would probably rise in importance. With regard to the proposed standard 
price, though it might be considered high by some persons, it was by no 
means exceptional. Since 1879 the standard price had been fixed in many 
cases at from 5s. to 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. The price depended not only 
upon population, but on the cost of coals, the value of residuals, and unre- 
munerative mains. No two places were exactly on all fours; and each had 
to be considered separately, and on its merits. He considered that the 
auction clauses had taken away from gas companies the temptation to 
issue additional capital. With regard to pressure, the proposals of the 
Bill were reasonable and fair; and 14 candles was the usual standard of 
illuminating power. 

In answer to Dr. D’ERemas, witness said the people of Basingstoke 
would be placed in a better ye wee than they were at present by the 
insertion of a clause in the Bill fixing the illuminating power at 14 candles, 
as at present the Company were under no obligation whatever in this 
respect. If the standard were fixed at 14 candles, the Company would be 

ractically bound to supply gas of greater illuminating power than this, 
inasmuch as if the gas fell below 14-candle power the Company would be 
liable to —— There was no obligation on the Company, by the pro- 
posed Bill, to carry out additional works; or to prevent their raising the 
charge for gas to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Dr. D’Eremas: Then where is our safeguard ? 

Witness: Self-preservation, which is a very strong instinct. 

In further answer to Dr. D’ERremas, witness said no doubt the additional 
works had been built out of profits over and above what had been paid on 
the share capital ; but he was not prepared to say that the amount of these 
profits ought to have been utilized in the reduction of the price of gas, 
though the profits came out of the pockets of the gas consumers. He did 
not see why the Company were called upon to behave with exceptional 
leniency and kindness towards their customers. They were a trading 
company. 

Re-examined : The works of the Company were now as good as new; 
and if money had not been spent out of profits for renewals, it would have 
had to be raised at 10 per cent. ; and the interest on the money so raised 
would, of course, have come out of the pockets of the consumers. 

Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A., produced a statement of the accounts of the 
Company. He said the dividend generally paid had been 10 per cent. A 
discount of 10 per cent. was allowed to those customers whose accounts 
exceeded £50 per annum. The increase in the consumption of gas during 
the last nine years had been at the rate of 5-36 per cent. per annum in 
the compound ratio. 

Cross-examined by Dr. D’ERemas, witness said he could not estimate the 
future increase in the consumption of gas in Basingstoke. The question 
as to whether such an increase justified the proposed expenditure of capital 
was one for engineers. 





This concluded the case for the promoters, Evidence was then adduced 
on behalf of the opponents. 

Mr. Smith, a member of the Basingstoke Corporation, was asked by Dr, 
D’EReEmas to state what took place in the Council with regard to the Bill. 

Mr. Baccauuay objected that the proceedings in the Town Council 
could not be accepted as evidence, as the Council had the opportunity to 
Bs oy as opponents of the Bill, but had not chosen to do so. 

r. D’ERemas then addressed the Committee on behalf of the — 
tioners ; pointing out that the percentage of gas consumers was small by 
reason of the high price of the gas, and arguing that any further enhance- 
ment of price (the present charge being 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet) would be 
neither to the interest of the consumers nor of the Company itself. The 
long mains proposed would be injurious to the town consumers. There 
would be considerable leakage; and the quantity of consumed would 
probably be small. The consumers in the town would therefore have to 
bay for the leakage, and for the gas which would be consumed a long 

istance away. With regard to capital, he asked that the figures men- 
tioned in the Bill should be struck out, and such figures substituted as 
might seem to the Committee to be just and right. As to this matter, the 
petitioners against the Bill did not make any suggestion, but threw them- 
selves upon the  gecneg oe of the Committee. They also asked that the 
Committee should take into consideration what was the present price of 
gas in Basingstoke, and that the result of supplying gas to the town at that 
rate had been to enable the Company not only to pay the handsome divi- 
dend of 10 per cent., but to accumulate het sums of money which it was now 
intended to capitalize. Therefore, notwithstanding what had been said by 
Counsel and by the witnesses with regard to the difliculty of getting coal 
to Basingstoke, and matters of that sort, the fact remained that the manu- 
facture of gas in the town had been a very remunerative thing at the 
present rate. The petitioners therefore contended that not only was the 
— price of gas sufficient, but that it was in fact too high, and might 

e lowered in the interests of the consumers. The exact amount which 
should be fixed they would leave to the Committee to decide, they having 
had more experience in such matters than the petitioners could possibly 
have had. With regard to the illuminating value of the gas, this also was 
a matter of great importance, because 14-candle power was the lowest that 
was to be found in connection with any gas company; and as the quality 
fixed by Parliament varied from 14 to 30 candles, he should contend that 
the people of Basingstoke were entitled to a certain amount of illuminating 
power over and above that stated in the Bill. The interest proposed to be 
paid on the capital which had been expended in improvements—viz., 
10 per cent.—he regarded as too high. A lower rate would, in the opinion 
of the petitioners, be sufficient. The sum expended in renewals and 
improvements should be considered as new capital, but not as capital 
bearing interest at 10 per cent. He did not propose to go into 
the manner in which the money had been laid out—he would take 
it for granted that it had been spent in the right ba but at 
the same time he thought it stood to reason that this very large sum 
which the gas consumers of Basingstoke had been paying should not be 
added to the old capital, but that, if the Committee thought fit, it should 
be placed to the new capital, and bear interest at a lower rate than 
10 per cent. What that rate was to be he thought they should, as in the 
cases of the price and the illuminating power of the gas, leave to the deci- 
sion of the Committee, whose attention the petitioners would res ectfully 
invite to the following points :—First, the price of the gas, which it was 
considered was very high; secondly, the low illuminating power of the 
gas, which was the lowest that oe be given ; and, thirdly, the additional 
capital—it being asked that the money expended in improvements and 
renewals, instead of being added to the original capital and bearing 
interest at 10 per cent., might be regarded as new capital, and allowed to 
bear such interest as the Committee might decide. 

The room was then cleared. On the re-admission of the parties, _ 

The CuarrMan said that if the Bill was to be proceeded with, the original 
capital must be stated at £11,100 and not at £15,500, as was now asked by 
the promoters ; the illuminating power of the gas increased to 15 candles; 
and the maximum price reduced to 4s. 6d. instead of 5s. per 1000 feet. 

Mr. Baccatuay: I understand we are not to be allowed to add the 
Pome to the original capital; but are we not to be allowed anything for 
that 

—_ CuarnmMan: You may add it, if you like, to the ““B” stock—the new 
stock, 

Mr. Baccatuay: Paying a dividend of 7 per cent. If added to the “B” 
stock it will have to be sold by auction. 

The CuarrMan : Quite so. ; 

Mr. BaceGatuay: But this money has already been expended—it bas 
actually come out of money which might have been put by the shareholders 
into their pockets in days gone by, 

The Cuarmman: Your witness, Mr. Stevenson, told us it had been ex- 
pended in renewals 

Mr. Baccatuay: I do not think there is any means of ascertaining how 
it has actually been expended. ‘“ Renewals and improvements,” I think, is 
the expression. 

The Cuarrman: We take the accounts, which show a capital of £11,100, 
and we ignore the difference between this and the amount you ask for. 
You have stated that it will be necessary to have a capital of £31,650; if 
you wish to reduce this by £5500, the Committee will not object. : 

Mr. BaGGauuay said this was such a very serious alteration of the Bill 
that he thought his clients would like to have an opportunity of consider- 
ing the matter, and they would decide whether or not they would proceed 
with the clauses on the next occasion of the Committee sitting. 

The matter was accordingly adjourned until the 17th inst. : 

Dr. D’Eremas asked if it would be necessary for him to appear again. 
The petitioners did not, he said, oppose the Bill merely for the sake of 
opposing it, and the Committee had given them all they wanted. 

he CHArrMAN said that was a matter he could hardly reply to, as the 
ey might not agree to the form in which the clauses would be 

rawn by Counsel. , 

Dr. D’Ernemas: The same question, of course, would not be gone into 
over again. This decision, at least, will hold good. 

The Cuarmman: So far as this House is concerned, 








Harrocate Gas Company.—According to the report presented by the 
Directors of the Harrogate Gas Company at the half-yearly meeting of 
shareholders on the 26th ult., their expectations as to an increased con- 
sumption of gas resulting from the last reduction in price were not 
realized ; and although upwards of 5 million cubic feet more gas was manu- 
factured last year as compared with 1895, and a quantity equivalent to the 
supply of 50 additional street lamps was furnished for the public lighting, 
the net income from both sources diminished. They were, however, in & 
position to pay the usual dividends without having had to resort to the 
expedient of raising the price of gas; and at the same time were able to 
make an addition of to the reserve fund, the amount of which was 
thereby brought up to £3872. The report was adopted ; and the Directors 
were authorized to issue £5000 of debenture stock. 
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Hegal Intelligence, 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Saturpay, Marcu 5. 
(Before Justice StiR1nG.) 
WINDING UP OF THE YSTALYFERA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A petition presented by Mr. J. R. Cobb for the winding up of this 
Company was heard to-day. There was no opposition by the Company; 
and the petition was supported by two of the principal trade creditors, 
who asked for the ———— of Mr. E. A. Wright, Secretary and Manager 
of the Brecon Gas Company, as provisional liquidator, 

Mr. WARRINGTON appeared for the petitioner; Mr. Asuron Cross for 
the Company. 

Justice STIRLING made the order. 





COURT OF SESSION—BILL CHAMBER.—Wepnespay, Marcu 2. 
(Before Lord TRayneER.) 
FLETCHER UV. THE LORD PROVOST, MAGISTRATES, AND TOWN COUNCIL 
Thi lication by Mr. T. Flete 
is was an application by Mr. T. Fletcher, of Warrington, asking his 
Lordship to interdict and probibit the respondents eng ow no his 
patent No. 889, dated Feb. 17, 1883, for improvements in cooking stoves or 
ranges for gas and solid fuel; and also from making, selling, or using, with- 
out his consent, any latch or mechanism or arrangement of mechanism re- 
lating to cooking stoves or ranges, having for its object to enable the ovens 
to be used for cooking by the simultaneous or alternative use of gas or of 
aay solid fuel without structural alteration of ranges or stoves con- 
structed in the manner described in the specification, or in any manner 
substantially the same. Mr. Fletcher averred that for some months the 
respondents had been using his invention, or a material part of it. In 
their answers the Corporation stated that there was no violation of the 
age in respect that the alleged invention did not contain subject matter 
or letters patent within the meaning of the Patent Acts; further, that 
the specification did not sufficiently distinguish between what was new and 
what was old in the invention ; and that the invention was not new at the 
date of the patent. They also averred that Mr. Fletcher was not the first 
and true inventor, and in particular that a false latch or catch had been 
used as a means of keeping open an oven door, and thereby ensuring a 
supply of air for the combustion of gas, by Mr. J. Fullarton, in 1880, in a 
range in his house in Duke Street, Glasgow; and that Fullarton after- 
wards sold his range toa Mr. Shepherd. Even, they maintained, assum- 
ing the validity of the patent, they had not contravened it. The latch 
which was patented by Mr. Fletcher, they said, was used to keep open the 
door of the oven all round, which was accomplished by not permitting it 
to shut tightly. In the ranges sold by them, the admission of air was pro- 
vided for by the raising of the door upwards on its hinges; thereby leaving 
an open = below the bottom of the door, and the latch was used for the 
purpose of keeping the door tightly shut. Lord Trayner passed the note, 
witheut caution, for trial of the case in the Court of Session, and refused to 
grant an interim interdict. The record will now be made up, and the 
case will go to trial in the Outer House; but it will not be heard till the 
summer session, which begins in May. 


Miscellaneous Aebws. 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company to be presented at the half- 
yearly general meeting of shareholders on the 18th inst. states that the mild 
weather which prevailed during nearly the whole of the six months ending 
Dec. 31 last, the reduction in the price of gas to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
and the heavy and continued fall in the selling price of coke and tar, pro- 
duced a result on the revenue for that period not quite so satisfactory as 
usual. Nevertheless the Directors recommend the declaration of dividends 
for the past half year at the following rates per annum :—6 per cent. on the 
preference stock ; 7 per cent. on the ordinary 7 per cent. stock ; 10 per cent. 
on the ordinary 10 per cent. stock; and 7 per cent. on the new ordinary 
7 per cent. shares—amounting altogether to £12,795, less income-tax to the 
amount of £427. It is scarcely necessary to add that the works and plant 
(ander Mr, Charles Gandon’s supervision) have been maintained in a tho- 
rough state of repair; and the carbonizing and other departments have 
been worked in an efficient manner. The accounts accompanying the 
report show that the total gas-rental during the period to which they relate 
was £46,148; the residuals produced £11,182; and the total receipts were 
£57,414. The expenditure having been £48,347, there was a nce of 
£3067 to go to the profit and loss account. The sum available for division 








is £15,147; so that the net amount of the dividend—£12,368—is well- 


covered without dipping into the reserve, which at the close of last year 
stood at £40,000, invested in Consols. The working accounts show that 
35,030 tons of coal and cannel were carbonized ; the result being the pro- 
duction of 847,465,000 cubic feet of gas, 426,360 cwt. of coke, 54,432 bushels 
of breeze, 361,284 gallons of tar, and 700,600 gallons of ammoniacal liquor, 
from which 274 tons of sulphate were made. Of the total quantity o 
dealt with, 827,343,000 cubic feet were accounted for, and 20,998,000 cubic 
feet not accounted for; 1,807,000 cubic feet being in store on the 31st of 
December, against 2,683,000 cubic feet at the end of June. The capital 
account was not increased last half year; but the unexpended balance was 
reduced by an outlay of £4117 for new buildings, plant, mains and services, 
and gas-stoves. There is, however, still a sum of 413,891 of the called-up 
capital available for future use. 





le offices are about to be built at the works of the Hartlepool Gas and 
. ater Company. Other extensions are likely to be speedily carried out 
= Company, which is now finding the benefit of its more prosperous 


At last Tuesday’s meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, it was 
announced that the Council had transferred from the class of associate 
Embers to that of members, Mr. Joseph Parry, of the Municipal Offices, 

verpool., 

— Birmingham Board of Guardians, at their meeting last Wednesday, 

vi my BP sree: poe ymnry of hong hewn Prag eypans gt nen of pro- 
: itiona and water supplies for the new 7m: at an 

estimated cost of £4500. = sé 

THE new warehouse opened by the Belfast Corporation Gas Committee 
red long since, for the purpose of keeping on show samples of gas cooking 
ie heating ones, is, we learn, a great centre of attraction, and lar, 

emands are daily being made on the stoves for both poaqenss. Since the 

Toject was inaugurated, close upon 150 stoves have been brought into use 
aby cooking for various sized households in and around Belfast; while 
at 80 stoves are employed for heating. 








SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday last 
week—Mr. R. Watxuis in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Penney) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the report and accounts were presented. They showed that the 
reserve fund had to be drawn upon to meet the usual interim dividend of 
5 per cent.; but there was a net balance of £7597 available for dividend 
for the current half year. With regard to residuals, £490 more had been 
received for coke and ammonia; but £1050 less for tar. 

The Cuareman, in moving the adoption of the report, remarked that the 
long continuance of commercial depression which had prevailed had at 
last affected the gas interest generally; and, as a matter of course, had 
touched their Company. Happily, the Directors were prepared for it ; and 
they asked the shareholders with the test confidence to endorse the 
report and statement of accounts now laid before them. The sudden and 
enormous fall in the price of residuals was, of course, one great cause of 
the general depression of the gas interest. But, more than this, the Com- 
pany had been handicapped with a very large expense which was not yet 
remunerative. He alluded to the purchase of some land and the plac 
upon it of an important addition to their plant, especially the erection o 
the new holder, which had been carried out with marked success, by their 
own officials, and was now ready for use, They had been to Parliament 
for extended powers and an increase of capital; and they had obtained 
everything they asked for except the number of acres of land. As to the 
work of the past year, the business in the first half did not meet the divi- 
dend by £3840. The second half, however, had fully realized the Diree- 
tors’ expectations. The most encouraging feature still remained—viz., the 
steady increase in the manufacture and consumption of gas. They had 
had an increase of 8 million cubic feet in the year—the largest for some 
time. Then, as to the future. He believed yA had a very bright and 
prosperous one. There was a general feeling in the commercial and mer- 
cantile world that the long-felt depression was passing away, and that 
there was “ a good time coming.” He hoped it would be so. No interest 
had suffered less than the gas interest ; and no interest would sooner feel 
the revival. The — of sulphate of ammonia was already improving ; 
and he thought they might fairly hope to realize as high prices as in 
former years. Though there were no visible signs of a like improve- 
ment in the price of tar, in his opinion the time was not far distant when 
some would appear, as a product containing so many chemical agents 
could not remain alone in the background. There was already a rumour 
that an influential firm on the Tyne were about to take out a patent for 
the utilization of tar. All this ~ or might not be; but still they 
had the fact that the manufacture and consumption of gas was going on 
at an enormously increasing rate. Its uses were being developed every 
day ; and it had me indispensable to the present condition of society. 
Its utility and moderate price would always maintain its supremacy over 
every other means of lighting; and they might say that at present it was 
without a rival. In the event of a non-revival of trade in residuals, or a 
continuance of depression, the Directors had power to increase the price 
of gas; but he trusted it would never be necessary to resort to such an 
extremity. 

Alderman NE.son seconded the motion, and it was to. 

A dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year ending Dec. 31 last was 
declared ; and a vote of thanks accorded to the Chairman and Directors 
for their services. The business of the ordinary meeting then closed. 

An extraordinary meeting was subsequently held, when it was resolved 
to authorize the sale of £10,000 of new stock, and the issue of £5000 of 
ac on under the provisions of the Company’s last Act of 

arliament. 





OLDBURY LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue WorkING or THE Gas UNDERTAKING IN THE Past YEAR. 

At the Meeting of the Oldbury Local Board last Friday—Mr. J. Gill 
presiding—the report and accounts of the Gas Department for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1886 (an abstract of which sapennel tn the Journat last 
week), were presented. Mr. Tomlinson, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said the Gas Committee were satisfied with the results obtained 
from the gas-works during the past year ; and it was a pleasure to meet the 
Board with a favourable balance-sheet. The falling off in the consumption 
was not so large as was expected; and it was attributed in a great measure 
to depression in trade. It was very gratifying to be able to show & 
profit on the year’s working of £76 5s.2d. He pointed out that during the 
past two years they had sustained a loss, in consequence of the reduction 
in the value of residuals, of £1934 14s. 11d. The cost of manufacturing 
was less by about £489; and the cost of the management also showed a 
reduction of £78 15s.4d. He etted that they could not look forward to 
any increase in the price of residuals in the current year. Mr. Thompson 
asked how it was t no depreciation fund had been formed; and Mr. 
Tomlinson replied that the Committee had not yet been able to provide 
one. Mr. Thompson said he considered it was the duty of the Committee 
to provide a depreciation fund, or it would fall heavily upon the ratepayers 
in the future. Mr. Tomlinson said he estimated that the works were 
worth more now than they were some time ago. Mr. Thompson expressed 
himself as being dissatisfied with the explanation given; and remarked 
that if a fair amount had been set aside for a depreciation fund, the 
balance-sheet would have shown a loss of about £500 upon the year’s 
business. He did not blame the Committee, for they had a very 
difficult undertaking to manage. Mr. Wilson remarked upon the improve- 
ments in the management of the works; and, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, the Committee had, he said, done very well. 
Mr. M‘Kean called attention to. the fact that they were at the present time 
paying for work which was done years ago, and also that they had been 
able to obtain loans for 30 years only, whereas they originally pro 
having them for 50 years. oe | after the works were opened £1000 
was spent in the reconstruction of the retort-house. It was decided to 
pay for the work in five annual instalments ; and this year they had paid 
the last £200. Mr. Herbert argued in favour of the formation of a depre- 
ciation fund. Eventually, Mr. Bonser moved—“ That the Board, having 
received the gas accounts for the year, showing a profit of £76 5s. 2d., 
and though the manufacturing is satisfactory, much ts that it has 
been found impossible as yet to set aside anything for depreciation, and 
without which the undertaking, as a whole, is unsatisfactory.” This was 
seconded by Mr. A. Thompson. The Manager (Mr. C. Meiklejohn) 
explained that if the gas-works had been in the hands of a private com- 

any, the amount which had been paid as interest and in repayment of 
cans would have provided a dividend of 5 per cent., and have left some- 
thing like £150 to be applied in the formation of a depreciation fund. 
Jordan moved, as an amendment—“ That the Committee be requested to 
start a depreciation fund as soon as possible.” After further discussion, 
the amendment was carried. 





Tur Cant Crovcn WatTer-Worxs.—The dispute between the Barnley 
Corporation and the contractors for the water-works at Cant Clough having 
been settled, the contractors are now pushing forward the work. 
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STOCKPORT CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

Tue Execution oF THE CANNEL ConTRact.—THE Capitan Account. 

At the Meeting of the Stockport Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. J. Leigh) presiding—the minutes of the Gas Committee were 
brought up. On the motion for their confirmation, 

Mr. BReNTNALL said he had heard a rumour that there was something 
wrong in the delivery of the contracts for cannel. He thought it would be 
well to satisfy the public as to this matter. 

Mr. HippeRxey said they had had a great deal of information, and there 
had been a considerable amount of scandal in reference to other gas depart- 
ments, and in connection with this information there had been furnished 
the amount of capital account for each 1000 cubic feet of gas manufactured. 
Taking the amount at £125,699 being right, and the quantity of gas manu- 
factured as correct, their capital on every 1000 cubic feet of gas was 7s., 
or 4d. per annum. The last time he spoke on the question it repre- 
sented 10d. 

The Mayor, in reply, said that without having gone very carefully into 
the calculation, he thought Mr. Hidderley was very near the mark in the 
amount he had fixed as the capital per 1000 feet of gas. If they would 
compare this amount with the figures that were given in the papers as to 
the capital per 1000 feet in other towns, he thought they would find that 
Stockport held a remarkably good position. But he should still have to 
point out that such a comparison was very misleading; because there 
was a great deal of capital lying dormant in the works in Portwood. 
They would be able to increase their production very considerably there 
without anything like a proportionate increase in the capital expendi- 
ture; so that in ten years from now, if the gas consumption advanced 
at the same rate it had done lately, the cost of capital per 1000 
feet of gas would be very much less than it was at the present time. 
With respect to the question Mr. Brentnall had asked, there was some 
ground for the rumour to which he had referred. Perhaps a minute 
ewe at the last meeting of the Gas Committee would explain it. The 

ngineer (Mr. J. Jacques) reported that he had received a letter from 
Messrs. Ellis Lever and Co. to say they had sent onacertain number 
of trucks of Morley cannel which they wished the Committee to use, and 
this was sent instead of a cannel called Victoria cannel. The Engineer's 
idea was to return it at once; and he telegraphed Messrs. Ellis Lever and 
Co, to say he could not receive it, and that they must send some of the 
Victoria cannel. But there was so much delay in forwarding it that he was 
compelled to use a certain amount of the Morley cannel to keep the works 
going. They were using something like 100 tons a day at that time; and 
the Council could readily understand they could not easily get an increased 
quantity from the ordinary contractors on the spur of the moment. The 
Engineer used every power that he could to get a supply of the Victoria 
cannel; but he was driven of necessity to use several trucks of the Morle 
cannel. He told him this as he was going on; and he (the Mayor) said, 
‘Your duty is to do the very best you can under the circumstances, and 
report the whole of the proceedings at the next meeting of the Committee.” 
He did so; and the Committee passed a resolution. 

The Town CLERK read the minutes of the Committee, to the effect that 
the Engineer having placed before the Committee the correspondence 
he had had with Messrs. Ellis Lever and Co., it was resolved that the 
Town Clerk write and express the astonishment of the Committee at their 
sending a delivery of Morley cannel against contracts for Victoria cannel, 
without first communicating with the Committee ; and that he inform them 
that so much of their delivery as the Engineer was compelled to use would 
not be accepted, but would have to be treated as a separate transaction at 
the market price of the day. Also that the Town Clerk be requested to 
inform Messrs. Ellis Lever and Co. that they required the draft contract 
returned without delay. 

The minutes were confirmed. 





THE SALFORD GAS-WORKS SCANDAL. 
Tue RESIGNATION oF THE Gas CoMMITTEE. 

At the Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman Farmer) in the chair—the resolution recently come to 
by the Gas Committee to tender their resignation, to which reference was 
made in the Journat last week, was notified to the members. 

The Town Cuierx (Mr. J. Graves) read the synopsis of the proceedings 
of the Gas Committee, which stated that on the 28th of February the 
Mayor reported the result of the public meeting of ratepayers. The 
general question of the position in which the Committee were placed in 
consequence of the unfounded allegations which were made against them 
from so many quarters was also considered and discussed and it was 
moved by Alderman Sharp and seconded by Alderman Makinson—‘‘ That 
the members of this Committee, though satisfied that they have faithfully 
discharged the duties delegated to them by the Council, yet, having regard 
to the present excited and prejudiced condition of the public mind, con- 
sider it incumbent on them to resign, and to intimate to the Council that 
they hold office until such time only as their successors are appointed ; at 
the same time they are prepared torender every assistance in their power 
to the recently appointed Investigation Committee.” Messrs. Bradbury, 
peer B. Robinson, and J. Shaw voted against the resolution; but it was 
passed. 

Alderman Suarp then moved that the resolution as to the resignation 
of the Gas Committee be approved, and that the powers given to the 
Committee on their appointment be rescinded. He said he felt justified in 
asserting that the complaints which had recently been made against the 
Committee were as unreasonable and unfair as they were severe. It could 
not be expected that individual members of a public body should be con- 
stantly watching and suspecting the conduct of one of their principal 
officials. The late Gas Manager came to the borough well recommended, 
and with substantial private means; and although his style of living 
might be considered to be in excess of what his salary would justify, 
still the fact of their knowledge of his private means precluded any 
interference on their part so long as he appeared to be properly dis- 
charging his duties. He effected a great change in the gas-works; and 
the Committee were enabled, as the result of the new management, 
to hand over to the Corporation profits of very considerable amount in 
reduction of the rates. Could it be wondered at that a charge which 
was made against the Manager of receiving commissions—and made by 
& man who was mS in not obtaining contracts—should be dis- 
believed unless proved? Although the charge was fully investigated, it 
was not only not proved, but withdrawn, and an ample apology given 
for having made it. Other similar charges were afterwards brought or 
insinuated by the same party, and they were investigated; but as no 
proofs were produced, and the Manager denied them, the Committee 
trusted him. He (Alderman Sharp) was not seeking to defend Mr. Hunter 
but he was seeking to justify the confidence which the Committee had 
placed in him ; and he contended that, having regard to the very satisfac- 
pee J results which were produced by his management, the Committee were 
fully justified in that confidence. The recent trial had, however, disclosed 
matters which clearly showed that the Committee had been deceived. They 
at once discharged the Manager; and to enable, if possible, a more com- 








plete investigation to be made with regard to his conduct and proceedings, 
they had determined to retire. 
Alderman Makinson (Deputy-Chairman of the Gas Committee) seconded 


the motion. He said that the more he pondered over this disagreeable 
business, the more he was impelled to ask himself the question, ‘ Why all 
this clamorous outcry against the Gas Committee?” [Mr. Fopzn: 


Because the people have been robbed.] He had sought, and sought in 
vain, for any reasonable answer to that question. He repeated what he 
had said before—that in no single instance had it been proved, or could it 
be proved, that the Gas Committee had ever failed to investigate any of 
the charges against the Gas Manager which had been made from time to 
time ; and notwithstanding the organized demonstrations and inflamma. 
tory speeches which had been made, the voluminous correspondence which 
had appeared in the newspapers, the editorial comments, and the gossip in 
the pr there was no evidence to support the wide spread condemnation 
that had been passed on the Gas Committee of the Corporation. Surely 
the Committee were entitled to some credit for having been instrumental 
in bringing about the revelations which had taken place; but even this had 
been attempted to be denied them. The fact was that if the Committee 
had not forced the question into Court and made the two parties meet 
face to face, matters would now have been in precisely the same position 
as they were twelve months ago; and yet no credit was given by the public 
to the Committee for having done this, All that could be said in any fairness 
against the Commitee was that they had too much confidence in their 
Manager. But, he held thatthe Committee had only been guilty of an errorin 
judgment such as 99 out of every 100 men would have been likely to commit. 

ime would repair the injustice which had been done to the Committee in 
connection with this question; and if he mistook not, that time was close 
at hand. With regard to their successors on the Committee, he would be 
very glad to give them all the information and all the assistance in his 
power. They would, at any rate, find the concern in good working condi- 
tion ; and he was satisfied of this—that at the end of the financial year, 
which would shortly arrive, they would probably think the time had come 
to lower the price of gas, as the old Committee had intended to do if they 
had continued in office. 

Mr. Cook asked leave to explain wg he voted against the resolution in 
Committee. He wasa new member of the Committee, and his feeling was 
that each one should decide for himself whether or not it was best for him 
to resign. 

Mr. Manp.ey said that whatever might be the conclusion arrived at in 
their own minds by the mover and seconder of the resolution, as to the 
effect of their orations, his belief was that the public outside would not 
accept their plea. The Chairman had asked whether a Committee could 
be supposed to be constantly watching their officials. No one asked them 
to “constantly ” watch them; but certainly they had not been asked, nor 
were they expected, to determinedly close their eyes against the doings of 
their officials. They were told that Mr. Hunter came to Salford with 
excellent credentials. He (Mr. Mandley) took exception to this statement. 
Mr. Hunter had come to Salford with false credentials, for he was accused 
at Rochdale openly in the Council of very gross misbehaviour; and the 
whole affair appeared in the press. 

Alderman Makinson : The Committee knew nothing about it. 

Mr. ManDLEyY (resuming) said as to the proceedings of the Committee, he 
assumed that they thought Mr. Ellis Lever had no backbone, and that if 
he were threatened with criminal proceedings by a wealthy Corporation 
and a wealthy official, he would “‘ show the white feather,” apologize, and 
retract, and the whole thing would be smothered up. This was their idea; 
and the wire-pullers misled the Committee into taking the course that was 
condemned not only by the Judge, but by every man of common sense 
throughout the district. 

The Mayor asked what was meant by the term “ wire-pullers,” and 
demanded a retractation of the words, or a proof that there had been 
“ wire-pulling.” 

Various members protested against the insinuation ; and, in the end, the 
words were withdrawn. 

Mr. Manpiey pursued his argument amid some confusion, owing to his 
freedom in making accusations which he had to withdraw. He con- 
cluded by saying that the Committee had constructed a wall of defence 
for themselves; but they had left the lime out of the mortar, and the breath 
of public opinion would blow it down as if it had been of paper. 

Mr. Snape proposed, and Mr. BatpErson seconded, the following amend- 
ment—‘ That this Council, having appointed a Special Committee to 
investigate the whole of the unhappy circumstances connected with the 
gas management of the borough, is of opinion that, as the matters are still 
sub judice, the Gas Committee should be requested to withdraw their 
resignation until the Committee have reported to the Council.” , 

Alderman WaLmsLey advised the withdrawal of the amendment; urging 
that the Committee should be allowed to act as their consciences dictated, 
and that the Council should accept their resignation. ; 

Mr. Snare urged that Mr. Mandley had acted unwisely and unfairly in 
making an attack —— the Committee, upon whom, as a member of the 
Special Committee, he had been called 'g sit in judgment. 

Alderman Kervney said he thought the blame should be on the late 
Manager, and not on the Committee. He had been careful not to say any- 
thing on this subject, because he was on the Special Committee; still he 
thought a great deal of good would come from the resignation of the Com- 
mittee. One result wouid be, he thought, that they would get a Committee 
who would go more fully into the matter. There was not a man in or out 
of the Council who had ever suggested a doubt or suspicion concerning the 
late Manager who was not met with this question: ‘ Where is your docu- 
mentary evidence? If you will produce your documentary evidence we 
will consider it; but if not, you cannot expect us to accept your state- 
ment.” And so this man was guarded and protected in his course of con- 
duct in relation to the Corporation in a way which he (Alderman Keevney) 
ventured to say was not creditable to the Council. The fact was that Mr. 
Hunter was too clever a man for the Committee; and therefore he thought 
advantage would ensue to the Corporation when they had a fresh Com- 
mittee, which should be composed of the best men in the Council. 

Alderman M‘Kernow also suggested that the right course was to accept 
the resignation of the Committee. 

Mr. Goopwin said that at a previous meeting of the Council he made a 
statement (based on what was said in the witness-box by one of Mr. Lever's 
own witnesses) that Mr. Lever knew about the Garswood contract in the 
year 1884; but he had since received a letter from Mr. Lever, who said 
that a grave injustice had been done to him, as he was not acquainted with 
the Garswood business until 1885. He (Mr. Goodwin) had with him that 
morning a letter which reflected very seriously on a member of the Gas 
Committee. In justice to the Committee he thought Mr. Lever should 
come forward and substantiate his statements. He hoped the Investiga- 
tion Committee could compel Mr. Lever to attend before them. p 

After some further discussion, Mr. Snape, with the consent of his 
seconder, withdrew his amendment, in view of representations to him by 
members of the Gas Committee that they did not care to continue in office. 

Before the resolution was put, r 

Mr, Fopen said he thought it was not to Le wondered at that the public 
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were in a state of excitement in view of the wholesale robbery which had 
been shown to have taken place. 

Alderman Maxrnson: Really, Mr. Mayor, I should like to ask if any 
member of the Council is justified in making use of the words “ wholesale 


ao 
Mr. Fopen: I repeat them. 

Alderman Makinson : But it is not true. 

The Mayor: I call you to order, Mr. Foden. 

Mr. Fopen: The trial itself proved me correct. 

Alderman Maxson: It did not. 

Mr. Fopen: What did the trial prove but that this community has been 
grossly robbed for years? If it did not prove that, it did not prove 
anything. 

The resolution approving of the resolution of the Gas Committee was 
then put to the meeting, and carried almost unanimously. 

On the motion of Alderman M‘KErnrow, seconded by Alderman WALMSLEY, 
the General Purposes Committee was authorized to appoint a Committee, 
not exceeding 16 of the members of the Council, to undertake the charge 
of the gas-works till the next meeting of the Council. 

Alderman WaLMsLEY moved the adoption of a recommendation to the 
Investigation Committee in favour of conferring upon the Committee power 
—(1) “To give to any person affording evidence such indemnity as to this 
Committee may, under the circumstances, seem fit and expedient.” (2) “ To 
take such proceedings as they may from time to time be advised in the 
interests of the Corporation.” 

Alderman Hussanp seconded the motion. 

Mr. MippLEnuRst expressed the opinion that the Committee which had 
been appointed could not be trusted to deal with so important a matter as 
the one referred to them; and said he desired to have a thoroughly inde- 
pendent investigation by Mr. Leresche (the Stipendiary Magistrate for the 
Salford District), or some other person. 

Alderman Dicxrns said he did not think Mr. Leresche, in the position he 
occupied, could undertake such an inquiry. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and adopted. 

A resolution standing on the agenda in Mr. Snape’s name, in favour of 
rescinding the resolution passed by the Council on the Ist of December 
last, ordering the common seal to be affixed to certain contracts for coal 
and cannel, was withdrawn, on an assurance being given by the Mayor that 
he would not attach the seal to the contracts until he had further orders 
from the Council. 

Mr. MippLExvRST, amidst numerous indications of impatience, proceeded 
to move—‘ That the duties of the Special Committee appointed by the 
Council on the 9th of February be confined to the specific functions set 
forth in the terms of the motion appointing such Committee—viz., inquir- 
ing into the capital and expenditure of the gas-works, with the view of 
reducing such capital and expenses soas to have a corresponding reduction 
in the price of gas; and that the other resolution, which assigned to such 
Committee the further duties of investigating the alleged frauds connected 
with the Gas Department, be rescinded, and that the Council do {on 
under its common seal, J. H. P. Leresche, Esq., barrister-at-law, Stipen- 
diary Justice for this division of the county, for the purpose of making a 
strict searching investigation into the alleged frauds connected with the 
Gas Department, such appointment to carry with it all the necessary 
powers and authorities for holding such an inquiry. That the Council 
shall indemnify all persons against criminal consequences who shall 
give evidence in relation to the matter therein; that the inquiry 
be held in the Committee-room of the Salford Town Hall, and that 
the Town Clerk and other officers render every assistance to facili- 
tate such inquiry; and, if necessary, that professional assistance be 
obtained under the direction of the Mayor, the agp gr? together 
with Aldermen Husband, M‘Kerrow, and Walmsley, and Councillors 
Middlehurst, Snape, and Roper, who shall have full powers to deal 
with all matters, whether into the alleged frauds or general management 
of the Gas Department, in like manner as if they were replaci e Gas 
Committee for the time being.” He urged that the public had heard a 
good deal of this matter, and they ought to be are satisfied that 
the investigation was not being burked in any fashion. The inquiry, he 
Cone. should come before an entirely unbiassed and legal mind, who 
should have authority to deal with it in a different manner from that in 
which the Investigation Committee were doing. 

Mr. Coox formally seconded the motion, which, on being put, received 
the support of the mover only, and was accordingly lost. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

A meeting of the General Pu Committee of the Town Council was 
held last Friday—the Mayor (Alderman Farmer) presiding—when the reso- 
lution of the Council authorizing the Committee to appoint a number of 
members, not exceeding 16, to be the new Gas Committee was read by the 
Town Clerk. The Committee decided to appoint 12 members; allowing 
for additional names after the report of the Investigation Committee has 
been submitted. The following were appointed :—Aldermen Hall, Bailey, 
and Keevney; Messrs. Goodwin, Rudman, Lord, Gadd, Holland, Ollier, 
Joseph Shaw, J. J. Meakin, and B. Robinson. Several of these gentlemen 
were members of the late Gas Committee. The new Committee will hold 
their first meeting to-morrow (Wednesday). 





New Fitter-Beps ror THE Briston WaTeR-Works.—The Directors of 
the Bristol Water Company have just accepted the tender of Mr. Oliver 
for the construction of four large filter-beds at Barrow. Mr. Oliver has in 
hand the reservoir works now in course of construction near the site of the 
filter-beds, and which were described in the Journat for Jan. 11 (p. 82). 
Three of these beds will be constantly in use while the fourth is being 
cleaned. This work, oe mains and other subsidiary works, 
will involve an expenditure of close upon £30,000. 

Tue Gas Question at Cooxstown.—In the Journat for the 15th ult. 
We briefly reported the proceedings at a meeting of the ratepayers of 
Cookstown in ‘= to the price of gas. A deputation was appointed to 
wait upon the Directors of the Gas Company on the subject; and at 
another meeting held on the 24th ult., they reported the result. The 
Chairman (Mr. Venables) stated that prior to the interview the Directors 
of the Company had met and decided to reduce the price of gas from 
6s. 8d. to 5s. 10d..as from the 1st inst.; and, in informing the deputation of 
this decision, they said that if they found they could make a still further 
reduction, they would do so in the course of time. This did not seem to 
Suit the meeting; for they passed a resolution to the effect that, bein 
dissatisfied with the reduction offered by the Company, they purpo 
establishing a new Company if a further concession was not made. It 
was mentioned that a very suitable site is available for the erection of 
888-works ; and one firm is prepared to subscribe at least half the needful 
capital. It is stated that the two largest consumers in the town will dis- 
Seatinne taking gas after the coming summer. One of these will, failin 

€ establishment of a new Company, erect works for the manufacture o: 
888 from petroleum for their own use; while the other has arrangements 
almost completed for the introduction of the electric light. 











THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF BRISTOL. 
Tue QuakTeRLy Report or THs Gas INSPECTOR AND EXAMINER. 

The Gas Inspector and Examiner for the city of Bristol (Mr. B. Kitt, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) last Tuesday presented to the Committee of the 
Bristol Sanitary Authority his quarterly report on the public gas supply 
of the district, in the course of which he stated that the illuminating 
power of the gas had, on the average, been equal to 14°88 sperm candles of 
120 grains per hour. The standard illuminating power is 13°50 candles. 
From this it will be seen that the gas has been 1°38 candles above the par- 
liamentary requirements. The maximum illuminating power was 15°16 
candles ; and the lowest, 14°54 candles. The pressure had been equal to 
the standard; the maximum being 2°1 inches, and the minimum 
1‘1 inches. With respect to purity, the gas had been free from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, but traces of ammonia had been observed. The 
number of public lamps in use is 4954; and they are thus distributed : 
1623 in the city ; 902 in Clifton; 839 in St. Philip’s; 686 in Bedminster ; 
443 in the district; and 461 in Westbury. During the quarter 50 new 
lamps were erected ; and in this period the consumption of gas amounted 
to 27,305,383 cubic feet. The public lamps consumed 27,135,783 cubic 
feet; and the offices and hospitals, 169,600 cubic feet. The number of 
gas-meters examined and tested under the Sale of Gas Act was 129; 83 
of which were stamped as correct, and 46 rejected as incorrect. The total 
number tested since the passing of the Act is 14,895. The price charged 
by the Gas Company for the gas supplied to the Sanitary Authority is 
2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. The cost of the consumption of 23,734,545 
cubic feet of gas in the ordinary lamps, less 5 per cent., was £2442 13s. 7d. ; 
that of 3,401,229 cubic feet in the large lamps, less 10 per cent., 
£331 12s. 4d.; whilst the cost of lighting, extinguishing, cleansing, re- 
pairing, &c., 4899 lamps, at 15s. per lamp, amounted to £918 lls. 3d. The 
total expenditure for the quarter was £3844 17s. 4d. 





ST. PETERSBURG NEW WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Ordinary Genera! Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, 
at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. W. T. WesTern in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. Grant) read the notice convening the meeting; 
and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts for the year ending 
December 31 last were taken as read. These showed that the gross receipts 
were 182,847°68 roubles (£24,709); and the miscellaneous profits, 4586°19 
roubles (£619 15s.). The working expenses amounted to 82,352°65 roubles ; 
the balance of revenue being 105,081°22 roubles—equal nominally to 
£14,200 8s. 4d. From this there had to be deducted for difference in 
exchange £3945 8s., and general charges of management £965 18s. ; leaving 
a net profit of £9288 16s. The payment of interest on the “A” debentures 
would absorb £3600; and after paying 6 per cent. on the “‘ B” debentures, 
there remained £2111 to be canted forward to the next accounts. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said the increase 
in the gross revenue during the year had been 123 per cent. on the Russian 
revenue. The increase in the working expenses was about 9 or 94 per 
cent.; and in the net, 124 per cent. The apparent discrepancy arose from 
the greater loss there had Soon in exchange. The advance in the expenses 
was practically confined to two items—income-tax in Russia, which was 
imposed upon the Company under an Act of the Imperial Senate, and 
coals. The Russian income-tax was 3 per cent. on the net income. 
During the year one of his colleagues (Mr. Thomson) and himself had 
been sent to St. Petersburg; and they were very pleased with all they 
observed there. The plant was in efficient order; and the staff were work- 
ing amicably among themselves and with the Corporation. One point 
they particularly wished to investigate had reference to some pressure 
which had been brought upon the Company by the Municipality, with a 
view to providing further pumping power. The position in which they 
stood in this respect at present was that at each of their three pumpin 
stations they had duplicate engines—two engines at each place. The wor 
the Company were now doing about occupied one engine at each station, 
on the average of the year. In dry weather the work required of the Com- 
pany was more than one engine could comfortably and safely do; and there- 

ore from time to time they had to work both engines for a few hours 
of the day. The authorities maintained that, under their contract, the 
Company must keep a reserve engine at each of the stations; and while 
they were working the two engines, they had not a reserve one in case of 
a breakdown. The way the Board would like to meet this difficulty would 
be by connecting the three stations together. Two had already been con- 
nected with very great a The subject was broached to the 
municipal representatives ; and their expert advisers approved of the idea, 
but did not offer the Company sufficient towards the expense it would lead 
them into to justify them in carrying out the work. The Board did not see 
their way out of the difficulty, except by putting up an engine to meet the 
present needs at the Vassili Ostroff station, which was what the town were 
asking for. This would entail a cost upon the Company of some £5000. 
The Board had taken advice as to whether or not the town would have to 
reimburse the Company for the value of these engines and the work gener- 
ally—not now, but at the end of the concession—and had received an 
answer in the affirmative. The Directors did not see any alternative now 
but to carry out the work. As to how the necessity had arisen for further 
pumpin wer, in five years the consumption of water in the town had 
ewe me cent. The population had not grown in anything like this 
proportion ; but he had no doubt that the real moving cause was the 
cheaper rate at which the inhabitants were now getting the water. The 
fall in the exchange, which was so much against the Company, was in 
favour of the consumer. Instead of paying 2s. 6d. for a certain quantity of 
water used, the consumer was only paying 2s.; and the effect of this was 
that the Company were supplying water for domestic purposes by meter at 
the rate of 6d. per 1000 gallons. He had no doubt whatever that this had 
the effect of increasing the quantity of water consumed ; and the Company 
must take advantage of it. They could not have their tariff raised, so they 
must get the inhabitants to use as much water as possible. As to the rate 
of exchange, this was not satisfactory. The Company had their money 
sent home last year tolerably well—at not quite 24d. per rouble. The 
money was now coming home at lower rates—something like 22d. ; but the 
Directors hoped this would not continue. He ed to move—‘ That the 
report and statement of accounts be received and adopted.” 

r. R. S. Guinness seconded the motion. 

In reply to a number of questions, the Cnarrman stated that by their con- 
cession the Company were called upon to supply 7 vedros (about 15 gallons) 
of water to each inhabitant in the 24 hours; and they were bound to fur- 
nish water to those requiring it who were witbin the limits. With regard 
to their concession, it had stillabout five years torun. As to the increased 
expenditure, this was accounted for by the larger amount of work the Com- 
pany had had to perform in consequence of the increased demands made 
upon them for water. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors (Lord E. Spencer Churchill and Mr. R. 8. 
Guinness) and the Auditors (Messrs. Cooper Bros. and Co. and Mr. B. 
Whishaw) having been re-elected, the proceedings terminated. 
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COLNE VALLEY WATER COMPANY. 

The atone General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday, 
the 28th ult., at Charing Cross Hotel—Mr. J. R. Hottonp in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Verini) read the notice calling the meeting; and 
the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts—to which reference 
was made in the Journat for the 22nd ult.—were taken as read. 

The Cuarrman moved—* That the report and statement of accounts be, 
and are hereby received and adopted.” In doing so, he said that the great 
change which had taken place in the Company during the past year had 
been the annexation of the Harrow district to their area of supply; and 
he thought the shareholders would like to know how far the estimates that 
the Board made when they took over the district had »een justified by 
events. They reckoned that they would get about £3000 per annum from 
water-rates ; while the actual results for the past year had been £3324 
—showing that they were more than £300 to the anek. The first estimate 
for interest on the purchase-money was £1822; and they had actually paid 
£1478. Working expenses were estimated at £500; while they had really 
reached £857—owing chiefly to the fact that the Company had had new 
engines during the year; and it had taken some time to get them into 
working order. Rates and taxes were put down at £120; and they had 
been £168. The estimated profit was £558; while the actual amount 
received was £821. He thought the shareholders would see from these 
figures that the Harrow extension had amply repaid them for the sum 
expended for it, and that it had been a very good thing for the Company. 
Of course, the Directors did not feel that the Company were at the end 
of the benefits that the extension would bring them, because Harrow 
was an increasing district; and the rates they were getting at present, 
did not, he considered, represent the rates they would obtain in the 
future. As to the Company’s old district, there was nothing special 
to say about it. They had had a t number of empty houses 
during the ~ six months, and had deducted, under this head, £222. 
With regard to new supplies, there had been 42 in the old district, 
representing a revenue of £87 9s.; in the Harrow district 33, repre- 
senting £99 9s. 2d.; and in Shenley 59, representing £58 13s. 6d. The 
pipe expenses had been higher than usual, owing to the { number of 

ursts which had occurred. The increase, as compared with the pre- 
ceding half year, had been as much as £83, The working expenses, too, 
had been somewhat heavier than was expected. They had been aug- 
mented by the new engines which the Company were obliged to put up. 
These engines had taken some time to get into proper order, and 
been worked in the past half year at an additional cost for wages and fuel. 
The Board were about to make a new well and heading on some land they 
had bought adjoining the pumping station. This land was acquired for 
furnishing a supply of chalk. The chalk, however, was found to be too 
wet to work; and so the Directors proposed to drain it, and also at the 
same time to get an increase in their water supply. For this purpose and 
for an extension which the Company were going to make in their district 
to Wembley, the Board proposed to raise the balance of the preference 
shares which had been authorized by the shareholders. 

The Vice-Cuarrman (Mr. C. E. Keyser) seconded the motion. 

In reply to questions, the Cuamman said they were not expecting a 
deficiency in their = ly of water; but the Board thought that, as they 
had to drain the chalk, it was just as well to obtain the additional supply. 
The greater supply of water the Company could get, the better, as it was 
always wise to be prepared. As to the reference to the condition of the Com- 
pany’s water contained in Dr. Frankland’s report for January, the Direc- 
tors’ attention had been called to this matter. In the first place, though 
it had been noticed that there was an increased amount of organic matter 
in the water in January last, the same thing occurred in 1878, when they 
had rather a larger amount of ammonia but less chlorine. On the present 
occasion they were put down in the report as having (in 100,000 parts of 
the water) 0015 part of ammonia; and he found that the Tottenham sup- 
ply had precisely the same amount. Their water had 2°4 parts of chlorine; 
while the Tottenham supply had 3°5, and the Kent water 2°6—so that it 
looked as if there was some particular matter affecting all the deep-well 
waters during the month in question. The Secre had seen Dr. Frank- 
land, who suggested that it might possibly be owing to the amount of 
snow that fell in December. In a letter which had been received from 
Dr. Frankland, dated Feb. 25, he said: “ Replying to your inquiries as to 
the January sample of your water supply, have to inform you that, 
although the analysis showed the water to be of rather less than its ordi- 
nary purity, yet the difference was not such as need occasion any alarm 
whatever. In the case of deep-well water, it is particularly necessary to 
carefully watch any—even inconsiderable—departure from the average 
composition ; and it was desirable therefore that the irregularity in ques- 
tion should be called attention to, more especially for the information of 
the Company.” He (the Chairman) did not think there need be any cause 
for alarm ; and, of course, the Board would watch the matter very carefully, 
and endeavour to trace the cause of the increase. The Secretary reminded 
him that in 1878 when they had an increase of solid matter in the water, 
in the next month it disappeared altogether; and perhaps it would be the 
case in the present instance. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was then put to 
the meeting, and unanimously carried. 

The Cuarzman proposed that a dividend for the half year at the rate of 
24 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, be declared, payable on April 1. 

Mr. Smpson Noakes seconded the proposition, and it was ae to. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. A. Helsham-Jones, S. Noakes, and H. 
Rokeby Price) were then re-elected. 

The Cuarrman said the next business was the election of a new Auditor, 
as Mr. Savill, who retired by rotation, did not offer himself for re-election. 

Mr. Norsury moved, seconded by Mr. Eruenrineton, that Mr. G. van de 
Linde be elected an Auditor of the Company. 

Mr. Goop proposed as an amendment, seconded by Mr. Taytor, that Mr. 
Sidney Martin be elected to the auditorship. 

On a show of hands, Mr. Van de Linde was elected by a large majority. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 


SUNDERLAND AND SouTH SHieLps Water Company.—The annual general 
meeting of this Company was held on Thursday, the 24th ult.—Mr. R. 
Vint presiding. The Directors, in their report, recommended a dividend 
at the rate of 44 per cent. for the half _ ending Dec. 31 last, making 
9 per cent. for the year; and interest at the rate of per cent. per annum 
on the amount called up on the shares not fully paid. The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, said he considered that, taking into 
account the state of trade over the whole of their district, the Company 
had very good reason to be satisfied with the £55,254 they had received for 
water-rents. After defraying expenses, there would be a credit balance of 
£18,874. As the dividend to be submitted that day would take £15,636 
there would be a balance of £3238 to carry forw The Directors:had 
very reluctantly passed a resolution to recommend the shareholders to 
reduce the dividend by 4 per cent. ; but, r careful consideration, they 
had come to the conclusion that it was best to do so. The report was 
adopted ; and the dividend recommended was declared. 








THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE NEWPORT WATER- 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 
At the Half-Yearly Meeting of the Newport Water Company last Tues- 
day, the Directors recommended that the guaranteed interest for the half 
ear ending Dec. 31 last on the preference stock should be paid, and that a 
Sividend of 4 per cent. for the same period upon the ordinary stock and 
84 per cent. on the amount called up on the “ C” shares should be declared. 
The Chairman (Mr. J. Lawrence) moved the adoption of the report; and, 
in the course of his remarks, said the we | had applied to Parliament 
for a new Act conferring increased powers. ight opposing petitions had 
been presented ; but he did not regard one of them as formidable. Per- 
sonally he was much surprised at the petition of the Corporation. They 
had expressed a wish to purchase ; and although the shareholders naturally 
aa to retain possession of the property, they might agree to sell if 
reasonable terms were offered. An interview had taken place; but the 
figures were so wide apart that nothing could be done. A deputation from 
the Town Council had asked to see the works; and he had accompanied 
them, and pointed out everything of interest and importance. The depu- 
tation expressed great satisfaction with the scheme; and the Engineer, 
consulted by the Corporation, favoured it. Yet, after all, they lodged a 
petition against the Bill. This course surprised him; but he felt con- 
vinced that the Directors would be fully able to make good their case. He 
added that the Directors had not quoted to the deputation any selling 
price, although the Corporation came prepared with figures. Mr. Farr 
seconded the motion; and held himself justified in making known that the 
Corporation offered a price based upon a certain number of years’ purchase, 
Strange to say, however, the deputation fixed upon the net revenue of the 
year 1884. But since that year the Company had laid down an additional 
service of more than 25 miles in length ; and consequently the revenue was 
far greater now than it was three yearsago. The report and accounts were 
unanimously adopted, and the dividends were ordered to be paid. 





THE BRISTOL CORPORATION AND THE PROPOSED NEW 
WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue ConsuMERs’ BiILt To BE SUPPORTED. 

At the Meeting of the Bristol Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman Edwards) in the chair—the Water Supply Committee presented 
a report on the proposed new supply for the city, and certain matters con- 
nected therewith. tomay be remembered that the Committee was appointed 
on the 7th of January last to confer with the promoters of the Bristol Con- 
sumers’ Water Bill as to their proofs of the quality and quantity of the 
water proposed to be obtained by them from the Su brook Springs, and as 
to the insertion in the Bill of such clauses for the protection of the Cor- 
poration as might be deemed advisable, and as to the support to be given 
to the Bill in Parliament by the Corporation ; also to ascertain whether 
the Bristol Water Company were willing to transfer their undertaking 
to the Corporation, and if so, to negotiate the terms upon which such 
transfer can be effected. On Jan. 19 they were authorized, if they should 
think fit so to do, to make inquiries as to the quality and quantity of the 
water to be obtained from the sources of supply of the West Gloucester- 
shire Water Company. In their report the Committee said the Directors 
of the Bristol Water Company did not consider it desirable to enter into 
negotiations for the transfer of their undertaking to the Corporation while 
the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill is pending in Parliament. The Com- 
mittee had an interview with the representatives of the West Gloucester- 
shire Water Company, as to their sources of supply; but, finding that 
there was no intention on the part of the Company to seek for an exten- 
sion of their present limits of supply to Bristol, they did not think it 
necessary to pursue their inquiries further. They conferred with the pro- 
moters of the Bill and their representatives as to their proofs of the 
quality and quantity of the water to be obtained from the Sudbrook 
Springs. The promoters submitted a satisfactory report and analysis by 

r. F. Wallis Stoddart; but, being authorized by the Council to employ 
such professional assistance in making the inquiries entrusted to them as 
they might deem expedient, the Committee thought it would be satisfac- 
tory to the Council to have a report upon, and an analysis of the water 
by an independent Analytical Chemist of the highest eminence. They 
therefore obtained permission from the Great Western Railway Company 
for Professor Wanklyn to inspect the springs and take samples of the water. 
His report was included in that of the Committee. In the course of it he 
stated that during the whole of his experience he had never met witha 
purer water than that of the Sudbrook Springs; the total organic matter 
of all kinds in 1,000,000 parts not exceeding 0°3 part. The total solid 
matter was about 27 grains per gallon ; and the hardness, 28°. The water 
was pleasant to the taste, and admirably suited for brewing purposes or 
for table use; but for the general oses of a city like Bristol, he thought 
the water should be softened by the Clark process. If this were done, he 
would prefer it to the present supply, which he pronounced to be 
organically pure; but, unsoftened, he could not recommend the Sudbrook 
water. In reply to inquiries by the Committee, Professor Wanklyn 
informed them that the Clark process was quite practicable on a large 
scale, and that to soften a supply amounting to 10 million gallons daily an 
initial outlay of £40,000 would be necessary for plant, with an annual 
expenditure of about £4000. The Committee further reported that, as far 
as they could learn, the yield of the Sudbrook Springs would be about 
14 million gallons per day; and the cost of pumping would amount to 30 
per cent. of the probable revenue of the new Company. The Committee 
also reported that they had not been able to ascertain from the promoters 
the terms upon which the Great Western Railway Company would con- 
sent to the water raised by them being taken for the purposes of the Bill, 
nor of any conditions or stipulations on which they would so consent; nor 
were they aware whether any provisional agreement between the pro- 
moters and the Company with reference to these matters existed, but they 
thought that fall particulars of any such arrangement would be disclosed 
when the Bill came before the Committee of the House of Lords. The 
Committee concluded by expressing the opinion that the time limited by 
the Bill within which the Corporation may notify their desire to acquire 
the new Company’s undertaking should be extended from six to twelve 
months from the passing of the Act; and that a petition should be pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by the Corporation in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. AssorT remarked that as the report was signed by the Mayor, who 
appeared to be a promoter of the new Company, it was strange that he 
could not have informed the Committee as to the existence or non-exist- 
ence of any provisional agreement between the Company and the Railway 
arr. 

The Mayor said he was not aware of anything, and therefore could not 
communicate what he did not know. : 

Mr. Townsend then moved the adoption of the report, with instructions 
to the Water Committee to prepare and present a petition in favour of the 
Bill. He reviewed the various points of the report; dwelling specially on 
the quality of the water to be obtained from the Sudbrook Springs. Refer- 
ring to the matter of hardness, to which Professor Wanklyn had specially 
alluded, he said he admitted that the water was hard; but the Bristol 
Water Company’s water was also hard. Anyone who knew the geology of 
the district must be aware that any supply of water that could be obtained 
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for Bristol, within reasonable distance of the city, would be water of a 
hard character. They must therefore face the fact that if they were to 
have an additional supply of water for Bristol—whether it was provided 
by the present Company or the Bristol Consumers’ Water Cempany, from 
the Mendip Hills or from Monmouthshire—it would be a comparatively 
hard water; and so far as that was an objection, they must put up with it. 
With regard to Mr. Abbott’s reference to the paragraph in the report deal- 
ing with the terms upon which the —— et would consent to 
their water being taken for the purposes of the Bill, he (Mr. Townsend) 
explained that, following the instructions received from the Council, the 
Committee conferred with the promoters of the Bill as to what arrange- 
ments had been made; and they were informed that no terms had been 
settled, but that the sum mentioned to the Committee was the maximum 
payment to be made to the Railway Company. The Committee, however, 
were not at liberty to make that sum known. He was informed on the 

revious day that negotiations were now in progress with the Railway 

ompany; and it was considered probable that they would come to a 
satisfactory conclusion within a short time. The promoters were anxious, 
before any arrangement was come to, that the terms of the agreement 
should be submitted to the Committee, and these would be disclosed when 
the Bill was before the House of Lords Committee. This was as much as 
they could expect. As to the time to be occupied in the work, he might 
mention that the contractor would undertake to finish the culvert under 
the Severn in two years, and complete the whole works ready to supply 
the water to Bristol in three and a half years. Concluding, Mr. Townsend 
said that, looking forward to the fact that the population of the city must 
inevitably increase to a large extent, and that the present sources of sup- 
ply to the city on that side of the Severn were practically exhausted, the 
Council would not be doing their duty if they refused to carry what they 
had already done a step further, and present a petition to the House of 
Lords in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Low seconded the motion. 

Alderman Fox expressed the opinion that the presentation of the peti- 
tion would be contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the Act of Par- 
liament which regulated the action of town councils. This Act showed 
very clearly what the intention of the Legislature was in regard to the 
action of town councils when a second water company was started in any 
borough where one existed before. He thought the resent Water Com- 
pany were approachable ; but to go to them as the Committee did—pro- 
essing to — a rival Company, and flaunting their intention to 
petition in favour of that rival Company—was not the way to do business. 
A great opportunity had been missed—an opportunity which he very much 
regretted had been lost. 

Mr. InskiP pointed out that the Bill as deposited would empower the 
proposed Company to use the water poneee rom the Sudbrook Springs 
upon the terms set forth. It was said, however, in the report of the Com- 
mittee that these terms had not been ascertained; but the resolution 
placed before the Council stated that a figure had been mentioned by the 
promoters as a maximum they were prepared to give the Railway Com- 
pany. Under these circumstances, he protested that it was unfair to get 
the members of the Council to express their approval of a Bill of which 
they had little or no reliable information, and especially as the Committee 
shrank from giving to the Council the information which was at its dis- 
posal. He therefore moved, as an amendment—* That, in the opinion of 
this Council, it is not expedient that the Corporation, under existing cir- 
cumstances, express any opinion on the pending Bill for the incorporation 
of the Bristol Consumers’ Water Company.” He added that, in moving 
the amendment, he was not proposing that the Council should commit 
themselves to an attitude of irrevocable hostility, but simply await the 
development of matters and the furnishing of information before the step 
was taken that they were asked to take that day. If the matter were 
allowed to remain in mon until next November, advertisements might 
be inserted intimating their intention to proceed in the matter, and the 
two questions of promoting a new Company and the acquisition of the 
existing works by the Corporation (if desirable) might proceed pari passu, 
and when one became law the ether would become law also. 

Alderman Proctor Baker seconded the amendment; remarking that he 
thought the course proposed was a wise one. He d with the mover 
that the Council was not in the possession of the slightest information, 
and therefore not in a position to petition in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. TownsEnp, replying to the remarks of the mover of the amendment, 
said he had overlooked the fact that the Committee were distinctly informed 
by the promoters that they were not at liberty to —- the exact figures. 

€ might say that the Committee were assured that the estimated 30 per 
cent. would be enough to cover the payment to the Railway Company as 
well as management expenses. 

The amendment was then put and lost. The motion was afterwards 
submitted, and was carried without a division. 





Over-Lecis.aTion, 1887,—Continuing their manifesto (see ante, p. 366) 
as to the Bills to which the Liberty and Property Defence League are 
directing special attention this session of Parliament, the Council refer to 
the Electric Lighting Act Amendment Bill as “a public admission of 
State folly.” “ Having succeeded,” they say, “ by the Act of 1862 in com- 
pletely ‘stifling a young and delicate industry by a bit of the clumsiest 
egislation ever passed by a drowsy and ignorant Parliament, the mis- 
chievous effects have, after five years’ delay and crushed enterprise, slowly 
dawned on the minds of our lawgivers. While the lurid light of London 
continues to ‘glare like a dreary dawn,’ San Francisco, Budapesth, and 
even small towns in the Antipodes, are brilliantly illuminated with elec- 
tricity. However, half a loaf is better than no bread; and repentance 
comes better late than never. We trust, therefore, that this Bill will 
speedily become law:' It extends the period of harvest to 42 years, after 
which the electric lighting companies are liable to be bought out by the 
local authorities, who will have to pay not only for the lands, plant, and 
stock, but also for the goodwill of the business.” 

Tue Darrmoura Town CouNnciL aND THE PricE or Gas.—At the meeting 
of the Dartmouth Town Council last Wednesday, attention was called by 
Mr. Matthews to the contract between the Corporation and the Gas Com- 
pany. He pointed out that when the Council entered into the contract, 
they had no knowledge—nor did the Company give them any intimation— 
that they were going to lower their price. Recently, however, they had 
~— a circular to their customers stating that the price had been reduced 
Tom 4s. 2d. to 8s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. This was subjected to a further 
reduction to $s, 4d. for rompt payment. As the Corporation were the 

i est customer of the Company—paying them £268 10s. 6d. last year, or 
it ittle more than one-eighth of the proceeds of the whole consumption— 
a nothing but fair that they should also share in the reduction, espe- 

ly as they paid 10 per cent. interest on an overdue account. He pro- 
posed that the Town Clerk be instructed to ask for a reduction. He added 
tthe contract did not expire until next August. The Gas Compan 
Was very prosperous. Captain Fox seconded the motion, and it was 
ar, as a Director of the Company, saying he had no doubt they 


Would meet the Council fairly in the matter. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
t Eprnsuresx, Saturday. 

The petition by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of 
Edinburgh, against the Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill is a formidable 
document—in bulk; and internally it has more the appearance of an 
instruction to Cotinsel than a ition to Parliament hoever is re- 
sponsible for the paregraph in which it is stated that “it is not alleged, 
and it is not the fact, that any extension of the Company’s works, or any 
further capital for the purposes of gas supply in the existing districts is 
required,” a powerful antagonist to meet in Mr. George Livesey, who, 
epee on the works, said : “‘ Icannot advise you to entertain the possi- 
bility of meeting the probable increase [of gas consumption} by extensions 
and alterations of these works. . I must confess I do not see how 
this can be met on the existing works for more than a year or two.” Of 
the above opinions, one is written by a person whose qualification seems 
to be that he knows nothing about the works; and the other by perhaps 
the most competent authority on such a subject,and after the fullest inquiry. 
Another paragraph of the petition objects to the acquisition of the new 
site at Niddrie as unjustifiable and unnecessary. The petitioners’ method 
of enforcing this assertion is instractive; because in the remarks which 
follow will probably be found the key to the opposition policy. To take 
the last reason first. “‘ In the event of your petitioners acquiring the under- 
taking of the Company,the purchase of these lands would entailan enormous 
and unnecessary burden on the community by greatly increasing the price.” 
It would thus appear that there are to be no new works if the Corporation 
take over the gas supply. How is the increasing demand to be met? The 
preceding sentence gives the probable clue, when it says: “Nor is there 
| demand which is not, or might not be sufficiently met by the Company 
and the other Company, or by the Company from their existing works—in 
the exercise of careful and judicious management.” So, if an extension 
were necessary, it could be made at.the works of “ the other Company,” 
where there is ample room. If this be meant, it is a sensible suggestion, 
in the interests of the ratepayers; but then there is in it nothing whatever 
which could in the slightest prejudice the interests of the shareholders of 
the Edinburgh Gas Company if the Corporation assume the management ; 
and in a petition, in which —_ seems to be of little account, it is a pity 
that a line or two could not be spared to say right straight out what they 
were driving at. A great deal is made of the financial proposals of the 
Bill; yey stress being laid on the contention that the recognized 
capital should be only £200,000, excluding £133,025 13s. 7d. of accumu- 
lated profits and premium, which, it is said, have been made out of the 
excessive price charged for gas. Now, it has been announced that these 
sums have not hitherto, and are not intended to bear dividend ; and, in 
these circumstances, I cannot persuade myself that it would be more 
honourable for the city of Edinburgh to confiscate the £133,000, than it is 
for the Company to make a present of it to the capital account. The 
bogey of acquiring the works need not be raised here, because the pee 
suggested is that the city shall pay a 10 per cent. dividend upon the exist- 
ing capital (dividend-bearing capital of — in perpetuity. If, therefore, 
the works were taken over, the £133,000 would become the city’s property 
without any return; and in the event of the works not being acquired, 
the customers of the Company would have the benefit of this amount of 
capital without paying dividend upon it. The Company are not so 
ungenerous as the petitioners would like to make them apes. 

must speak in quite another strain of the petition which has been lodged 
by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company ; and I am inclined to look upon 
if as the most formidable obstacle to the passage of the Edinburgh Com- 
pany’s Bill. The petition is throughout couched in such a tone of fairness 
that it at once commands respectful attention. Every one of the seven or 
eight points scored against the Bill is a heavy blowto it. For instance, it 
is very pertinent to raise the question why the promoters, considering the 
co-relation of the two Companies, and the amity existing between them for 
a period of 46 years, did not give notice of their intention to apply for a 
Bill which would so largely interfere with the petitioners? One or two 
effective points are also raised in connection with what is called “a new 
system of competition.” The question of “ regulated monopoly ” versus 
“unrestrained competition” is put skilfully, but is, perhaps, the weakest 
part of the petition, in respect that to attempt to divide the area of supply 
into districts would be productive of more trouble and cost than would be 
the enforced amalgamation of the two Companies, either under Corpora- 
tion management or otherwise, or indeed than the matter is worth. It is, 
however, a good ds mong for allowing things to remain as they are. It 
is refreshing to the petitioners’ criticisms upon the Edinburgh Com- 
pany’s method of dealing with premium upon stock and profits, because, in 
the absence of direct information on the subject, it must be taken forgranted, 
from the tone of the remarks, that the Edinburgh and Leith Company are 
free from the practices which are held up as blemishes on the escutcheon of 
the Edinburgh Company. If this be correct, it may —_ the apparent 
rapprochement between the petitioning Company and the Corporations of 
Edinburgh and Leith, from which, in turn, it is not difficult to deduce tho 
robability of this Company being placed in the premier position by the 
Bor ration. To return to the petition, I conceive it will be difficult for 
the Edinburgh Company to answer the statement that between money in 
hand and borrowing powers, they have at their command a sum of £92,000, 
which should render it a raise so much additional capital. 
The objection to the purchase of such a large extent of land as ye 
for “ the legitimate purposes of the Company” is, I presume, explainable 
upon the ground that the promoters wish to place themselves in a like 
position to the Edinburgh and Leith Company—viz., with plenty of room 
to expand, if it should ever be necessary. It is disappointing that the 
petitioning Company should have been driven, in self-defence, to oppose the 
adoption of the sliding scale; but it is difficult to see how oy | could have 
avoided thisattitude. According to the view they take of the Bill, it would 
confer advantages on the promoters which would enable them to work the 
sliding scale advan usly to themselves and in such a way that the mere 
adoption of it by the petitioners would not be sufficient to enable them to 
cope with the Edinburgh Company. Protective legislation would be 
needed, in addition ; and this the petitioning Company seem to find in 
the restraint of some of the financial proposals of the promoters. One 
wonders that the Edinburgh Sauer, in endeavouring to draft a measure 
which should incorporate modern legislation on gas matters, should have 
trod so much on the toes of neighbours. It is — to them, of course, 
to reply to the Leith Company, ‘Go and do likewise; the increase 
of demand warrants an increased gas capital.” But the Leith Company 
do not, as yet, look upon the subject in this light, and, in the view they 
take, they have the support of all the public bodies who have yet spoken. 
It seems as if much stiff fighting lies between this and the acceptance of 
the preamble of the Bill. : 

At a meeting of the Trades Council of Edinburgh on Tuesday, it was 
resolved to support the Town Council in its endeavour to take over the 
gas supply. motion was also adopted to the effect that the Gas Com- 
panies should be asked to abolish the charge of 2s. 6d. per annum for 


meters. 
The Perth Gas Commissioners met last Tuesday ; and Mr, Whimster’s 
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plans and specifications for new purifiers were submitted to them. These 
show an estimated expenditure of £900. The Clerk was asked, before any- 
thing was done, to consult the statute under which they act, and to give his 
opinion as to what power the Commission possess to acquire ground out- 

de the works for the erection of a gasholder; the information to be given 
at an adjourned meeting next week. 


Our ae oa telegraphed last night as follows:—“ A deputation, 
consisting of Bailie Anderson, Mr. Colston, the Town Clerk, and the Cit 
Chamberlain, have left Edinburgh to-day for London, in connection wit' 
the a Gas Company’s Bill. It is understood that the deputation 
are to consult Counsel, and that to-morrow (Tuesday) they will have an 
interview with the Directors of the Gas Company, with the view to settling 
by arbitration the matters in dispute, and so saving expense to both 
parties.” 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

A meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry was held on Tuesday evening, when an interesting 
paper was read by Mr. W. Ivison Macadam, F.C.S., F.1.C., of Edinburgh, 
on “The Manufacture of Gas from Paraffin Oil.” The process described 
is that of Messrs. Alexander and Paterson, and has been brought under the 
notice of readers of the JouRNAL on one or two previous occasions, so that 
there is scarcely any necessity for giving at this time even a summary of 
the paper.* Much of the interest attaching to the paper is due to the fact 
that the subject of using oil economically as a source of illuminating gas 
is now engaging the attention of a Special Committee of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Gas Committee. In the discussion which followed the paper, 
some remarks were made by Dr. William Wallace, Gas Examiner for 
Glasgow, who reported professionally on paraffin oil gas almost two years 
ago. Mr. W. Foulis also took part in the discussion; and another speaker 
was Mr. W. R. W. Smith, an active member of the Gas Committee, and 
who is, if I am not mistaken, the Convener of the Special Committee 
appointed some weeks ago to deal with the matter. Possibly some experi- 
ments on a sufficiently large scale may by-and-by be carried out by Messrs. 
Alexander and Paterson for the satisfaction of that Committee. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Wishaw Burgh Commissioners was 
held on ga when the Gas Committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. M‘Nair, of the Renfrew Gas-Works, as the Gas Manager. 
A letter from the present Manager was read in regard to his being super- 
seded, He spoke of the difficulty which he had in getting the works to 
pay; one of the reasons being the high price which had been paid for 
them, and which, in the yearly payment, was equal, he said, to a charge of 
1s. 6d. on every 1000 cubic feet of gas made. Some of the gas-mains had 
been laid for 30 a and they were in such a bad condition that they 
contributed largely to the or which amounted to 20 percent. ; whereas 
in the adjacent burgh of Motherwell, the leakage was only 74 per cent. 
The letter also stated that the income derived from the sale of the residual 
products was about £300 less than it was formerly; and that the shale 
used was far from being of the best quality, as in some cases it only gave 
8500 cubic feet of gas per ton. An amendment that the recommendation 
of the Committee be disapproved of, and that the services of the present 
Manager be retained, was then submitted ; but it received only three votes, 
against eight in favour of adopting the minutes. Mr. M‘Nair was there- 
fore duly elected ; and the arrangements connected with the engagement 
and induction of Mr. M‘Nair were left with the Gas Committee. 

Mr. T. Wilson, Manager of the Coatbridge Gas-Works, has just reported 
to the Kilsyth Burgh Gas Commissioners regarding their works and plant, 
in view of the large waste of which has been talked of ever since the 
gas supply of the town passed into the hands of the Commissioners. In 
the opinion of Mr. Wilson, the waste is not wholly due to leakage, but —_ 
be —— caused by the consumers’ meters not being regularly watered. 
He holds that there is a want of sufficient condensation, in consequence of 
which the gas is registered at the works at a temperature considerably 
higher than that which it core when it reaches the consumer. This 
would account for part of the deficiency. He suggests that the whole 
course of the street mains should be pierced and examined, for the purpose 
of detecting leaks; and that the consumers’ meters should be properly 
attended to, and watered at least once in three months—the large ones 
every month. In the event of there being any doubt as to a meter not 
indicating properly, it should be brought to the works at once and tested, 
so as to ensure true registration. Mr. Wilson further remarks that the 
works are old, and not in a satisfactory condition; and consequently not 
adapted to making gas economically—in fact, he considers them almost use- 
less. He therefore recommends that certain extensions and improvements 
be made, including the following:—The erection of a new retort-house ; the 
construction of a new tar-tank capable of holding 700 gallons; an annular 
condenser; a new station meter, to pass 3000 cubic feet per hour; an 
8-inch station governor, with three valves and connections, and house to 
contain the same; and a gasholder capable of holding 31,000 cubic feet. 
He estimates that these improvements would probably cost something like 
£1600; but he is confident that the Commissioners would never have 
reason to regret the expenditure. The outlay would soon repay itself; and 
besides effecting a great saving in labour and material, it wall give a better 
and more uniform quality of gas to the consumers. This report was under 
the consideration of the Gas Commissioners last Monday evening, when 
it was resolved to attend to the watering of the meters and to the piercing 
of the lines of piping; the improvement part of the report being referred 
to the Committee. 

Business was done in the stock of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas 
Company on the Glasgow Stock Exchange yesterday at 41s. 3d. per share ; 
the price last repo having been 40s. 

A number of shares in the Irvine Gas Company were sold by auction last 
Monday, at prices ranging from £20 to £20 4s. per share. 

There has been a marked degree of depression in the Glasgow pig-iron 
warrant market this week. Scotch warrants were disposed of yesterday at 
42s. 114d.; showing a decline of 1s. 14d. on the week. The prices of Cleve- 
land and hematite warrants declined, over the week, 104d. and 1s. 74d. per 
ton respectively. 

The coal trade is now much less excited than it was two or three weeks 
since ; but confidence is not completely re-established. Shipments from 
all Scotch ports are fully 120,000 tons under those of the corresponding 
period of last year. 





Tue Maidstone Gas Company are about to issue £2215 of additional con- 
solidated stock, which, in accordance with modern provisions, will be sub- 
mitted to public auction. 

Tue Directors of the Maxim-Weston Electric Company, Limited, 
recommend a dividend of 5 per cent. for the past year, leaving a sum of 
£164 1s. 104d. to be carried forward. Their report states that during the 
past year 50,000 shares were issued to the shareholders at par, which were 
then selling at a large premium, equivalent with the dividend recommended 
to 10 per cent. on the capital of the Company issued to date. 


* See JournaL, Vol. XLVII., p. 852; and Vol. XLVIIL., p. 528. 








CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiveRPooL, March 5. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The depression during the week could only be 
accounted for with difficulty, were it not.to be ascribed to the tactics of 
needy speculators in search of cheap parcels to cover their deficiencies for 
March; and that the decline to the lower points has been short-lived, 
furnishes additional proof of the argency of such requirements. Business 
f.o.b. Hull appears to have been done as lowas £11 12s. 6d.; some sellers 
evidently losing heart, owing to the fall in the London Market. But a 
sharp recovery has taken place; and Hull is again quoted at £11 17s. 6d, 
while the London figures remain unchanged. There has been a very good 
demand from France and Belgium for spot parcels ; but Germany remains 
unaccountably passive. 

The nitrate market is again dearer—9s. 104d. and 10s. per cwt. on 
spot; and the margin between sulphate and nitrate has, therefore, been 
considerably reduced. 





MancuestTeR, March 5. 
Sulphate of ammonia, after undergoing a slight change for the worse 
in market quotations (though for what reason it is difficult to say), has 
returned to about the position last recorded ; and its real value is some- 
thing like £12 per ton f.o.b, Hull for actual business of any magnitude. It 
is difficult to see how the position of sulphate can weaken much for the 
next month or two. Values for some of the tar products have risen, 
Benzol stands at about 2s. 6d. per gallon ; and solvent naphtha, 1s. 1d. per 


gallon, 
pe a Lonpon, March 5. 

Tar Products.—This market has been very steady during the week, and 
the advance noted in last report has been maintained. Stocks in makers’ 
hands are low, and manufacturers are firm in their ideas of value, and 
expect still better prices. Prices are as follows:—Tar, 6s. to 9s. per ton, 
according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 2s. 9d. per gallon; 50 per 
cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 10d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
1s. 03d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. 
Pitch, 12s, per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. “wd gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per 
gallon. Tar salts, 12s.6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 percent., “A” quality, 
74d. per unit; “B” quality, 54d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—The weakness which characterized sulphate in the 
earlier part of the week has disappeared, and to-day it is decidedly firm 
and in excellent demand. Prices may be taken as follows :—Gas liquor 
(5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Sulphate 
of ammonia, from £11 12s, 6d. to £11 17s. 6d. per ton. Liquor ammonia, 
2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. 
Gashonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





REDUCTION IN THE Price or Gas BY THE RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON 
Gas Company.—The above-named Company have announced a reduction of 
3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, to take effect at the end of the 
current quarter. 

Ascot District Gas Company.—The half-yearly —— meeting of this 
Company was held on Monday last week, when the Directors’ report, with 
the accounts for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1886, was adopted. Re- 
porters were not admitted to the meeting. 

EXTENSION OF THE Paprnam Gas-Works.—At a meeting of the Padiham 
and Hapton Local Board last Tuesday, the Clerk was requested to instruct 
Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., to prepare plans and estimates for a new gas- 
holder in the Eases, to which place it is proposed ultimately to remove 
the gas-works. 

Tue ExTeNsION oF THE St. Hetens Gas-Worxks.—At the meeting of 
the St. Helens Town Council last Wednesday, it was resolved that Mr. 
J. West, of Manchester, should be engaged to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for, and to superintend the works yet to be executed in connection 
with the extension of the Corporation Gas-Works. 

Gas Exptosion aT BarrersEA.—Last Wednesday, an escape of gas from 
one of the holders belonging to the Economic Gas Company, Limited, at 
Manor Works, High Street, Battersea, resulted in an explosion, which did 
considerable damage to the holder, and to the roofs of the lecture-hall and 
the conservatory of Southlands Wesleyan Training College close by. 


Tue New REsERVoIR OF THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS WaTER CoMPANY.— 
The new reservoir which the Tunbridge Wells Water Company have just 
erected on the top of Bloodshot Hill, Tunbridge, is now completed, and 
has been places { by the Directors. It will hold 500,000 gallons of water; 
and after it has been thoroughly tested, a formal opening ceremony will 
take place. 

Tue AwaRD IN THE DaRLinecton Gas Inqurry.—The award of Mr. D. 
Dale, the Umpire in the inquiry respecting the management of the 
Darlington Gas-Works, has been issued. Briefly, it may be said to favour 
the view of the members of the present, rather than of the past Gas Com- 
mittee. It is supported by a mass of comparisons by Mr. Hawksley of the 
qualities of coal, their uses, and their relative value for gas-making 
purposes. 

ArTEsiAN WELL Borine at ALDERSHOT.—The Aldershot Gas and Water 
Company, being about to increase their water supply, have intrusted 
Messrs. Grand and Sutcliff, of London, with the contract for sinking 
another of their artesian tube-wells, with 7i-inch bore. The total depth 
of this well will probably be between 250 and 300 feet; and it will form 
the fourth of a series of artesian tube-wells from which the entire supply 
of these works is derived. 

Sypney WarTer Suppiy.—In connection with the water supply of Sydney, 
the aqueducts at Simpson’s Creek and Elladale Creek have been completed, 
and the water admitted. The aqueducts are 8 feet in diameter, and capable 
of conveying 150 million gallons of water per day. Two other aqueducts 
are now y for the reception of water. The last contract was recently 
let for laying five miles of 6-feet wrought-iron pipes from the Sydney side 
of Prospect to Pott’s Hill. 

Locat Taxation.—Mr. Stanley Leighton will to-night call the attention 
of the House of Commons to the increase of local taxation, to the amount 
of loans raised by local authorities, under the sanction of the Government, 
to the disastrous effect of such taxation on the welfare of the industrial 
classes, and to the necessity for greater economy ; and to move that a limit 
ought to be placed cn the power of local authorities to tax the people. 
Dr. Tanner will oppose the motion. 

Tue MerroponiTaN Boarpd AND THE EXTENSION oF ConsTANT WATER 
Supriy.—At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, 
the Works and General Purposes Committee reported that they had had 
before them a letter from Mr. H. Creber, enclosing a memorial asking the 
Board to require the West Middlesex Water Company to provide a cou- 
stant supply of water to Ashmore Road, Harrow Road, and the adjoining 
roads. ey recommended that he be informed that the Board were not 
prepared to depart from the course they have adopted on similar applica- 
tions—viz., to refrain from requiring the Water Companies to give % 
constant supply of water. 
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REDUCTION IN THE Price or Gas at ILFRAcomBe.—In the report > 
sented at the annual general meeting of the Ilfracombe Gas Company last 
Wednesday, the Directors stated that the balance available for division 
among the shareholders enabled them to recommend dividends of 10,7, and 
4 per cent. per annum on the three classes of stock, and «a payment of 
94 per cent. for arrears of dividend on the “A” shares. They added that, 
notwithstanding the continued depression in the value of tar and sulphate 
of ammonia, they had pleasure in advising a further reduction in the price 
of gas of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. The report was adopted. 


Fata, Borer Expiosion at THe Tuurso Gas-Worxs.—On Monday 
last week a serious explosion, which —— was attended by fatal 
results, took place at the Thurso Gas-Works. It appears that the Manager 
(Mr. Young) was at work in the sulphate-house, when the boiler in connec- 
tion with the plant exploded, doing considerable damage to the premises, 
and inflicting such injuries upon Mr. Young that death ensued shortly 
after the occurrence. The unfortunate man leaves a widow and several 
young children. Though, by the force of the explosion, a part of the 
boiler, weighing 15 ewt., was thrown over the gasholder, the works them- 
selves omuaeal very little damage. 

Tue PRoposED PURCHASE OF THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS WATER-WoRKS BY 
rue LocaAL Boarp.—At the meeting of the Tunbridge Wells Local Board 
Jast Wednesday, the yet | resolution was submitted by the Chairman 
(Mr. J. Gills Charlton) :—“ That the Board do purchase the undertaking 
of the Tunbridge Wells Water-Works Company, Limited, authorized by 
the Tunbridge Water Order, 1886.” Mr. Blair moved, as an amendment— 
“ That, inasmuch as the acquisition of the water-works by the Local Board 
would offer to the ratepayers no advantage as to the very large 
increase of rates which it would involve, this Board is of opinion that it is 
not desirable to put in force the purchase clauses of the Water Company’s 
Provisional Order.” After some discussion, the amendment was carried 


by 9 votes to 7. 

Tre NoRTHERN Coau Trape.—The strike in the coal trade of the North 
seems to be approaching its end. The funds of the men’s union are almost 
exhausted ; and though miners in other parts are sending subscriptions of 
gd. or 6d. per day, these give the merest driblets to the 26,000 men and 
boys, union and non-unionists, who, with the exception of a few hundred, 
are on strike. It is computed that already £100,000 have been lost in 
wages, and the northern coal trade has been seriously injured. The little 
port of Blyth has had its trade greatly affected for months tocome. On 
the other hand, Durham coal ports and coal-owners have benefited. Gas 
coal is in good demand ; and the consumption is much more locally than it 
was a year ago. New contracts are now in the markets; and some coal- 
owners seem inclined to ask more money, as there is the possibility of 
production being more costly this summer, 

West Surrey Water Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this Com- 
pany was held last Tuesday. The report for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 
1886, stated that the income, after making provision for a. houses, 
irrecoverable rates, &c., amounted to £1945, being an increase of £171; and 
the expenditure to £785, boing a decrease of £9. The balance brought 
forward from the previous half year, less the dividends paid in September, 
was £285, which added to £902, the credit balance on the half-year’s work- 
ing after deducting the interest on the mortgage loans, amounted to £1160, 
which the Directors recommended should be applied as follows :—To the 
payment of dividends upon each class of preference shares, amounting to 
£416; and to the a of a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. perannum 
upon the ordinary shares, amounting to £457—leaving a balance of £286. 
The report was adopted. 

EastsournE Gas Company.—At the half-yearly meeting of this Company 
on Monday last week, dividends at the rate of £11 15s. per cent. per annum 
on the £20,000 original capital of the Company, and also on the £12,490 
raised on the “‘C ” shares, and at the rate of £8 15s. per cent. per annum 
on the £50,000 of capital raised on the “B” shares, free of income-tax, 
were declared. This absorbed £4096 5s. 9d. of the profits, and left a 
balance of £1543 1s. 5d. to be carried forward. The Chairman (Dr. Jeffery) 
paid a tribute of praise to Mr. F. A. ag the late Manager of the 
works ; and said that the new Manager (Mr, J. gee gee came with excel- 
lent credentials. It was decided to reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Alderman Tomkinson suggested that it would be wise for the 
Company to make a good reduction to wholesale consumers; and the 
Directors promised to consider the matter. 

Tue WITHDRAWAL OF THE SEVENOAKS WATER OrDER.—At the meeting of 
the Sevenoaks Water Company on Saturday, the 26th ult. (when dividends 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the consolidated stock, and £4 18s, 
per cent, on the new share capital were declared), the Chairman (Mr. W. J. 
Thompson, J.P.) explained, in reference to the withdrawal of the applica- 
tion for a Provisional Order, to which allusion had been made in the report, 
that the Order was only applied for because the Company thought some of 
the outlying districts were in need of a supply of water; but as the Local 
Board and the Rural Sanitary Authority, as well as several of the parishes 
interested, had shown such opposition to it, no further steps would be 
taken in the matter. As he had previously stated, the Company were per- 
aay indifferent on the subject. Their works were going on satisfactorily ; 
— e thought they all had reason to be contented with the present state 
of affairs, 

We..incBorovcH Gas Company.—The accounts of this Company for 
the half year ending Dec. 31 last, as posgeees by the Secretary (Mr. S. H. 
Kimbell), and presented to the shareholders at their meeting on Monday 
last week, show a general improvement on those for the corresponding 
period of 1885. The receipts for gas amounted to £3050; and the total 
receipts to £3732, The expenditure was £2248; leaving £1484 to be 
carried to the profit and loss account. The quantity of coal used in the 
Six months was 1958 tons, and 20,271,200 cubic feet of gas were produced 
from it, against 1887 tons, and 19,161,100 cubic feet in the second half of 
1885; being an increase of 5°47 per cent.in the make. The gas unaccounted 
for in the past six months was 4°53 per cent., against 5°78 per cent. in the 
preceding period in 1885. The make per ton was 10,353 cubic feet, against 
10,154 cubic feet, of which quantities 9903 and 9567 cubic feet were ac- 
counted for, 

Proposep TRANSFER OF THE East WORCESTERSHIRE WATER-WoRKS TO 
THE Worcester CorPpoRaTION.—In the course of his remarks when movin, 
the adoption of the report of the Directors at the half-yearly meeting o 
the East Worcestershire Water Company last Friday, the Chairman (Mr. 
C. P. Noel) reminded the shareholders that some time ago negotiations 
Were entered into with the Worcester city authorities to supply them with 
water. The Corporation, however, procu a supply from the Severn; 
and the negotiations fell through. Since then the water supply had, he 
said, become very unsatisfactory, and a fresh source was required. This 
being the case, the Directors had opened freeh negotiations with the Cor- 
poration ; and, subject to the approval of the shareholders, had offered to 
part with the whole of the Company's works to them at par. By this 
means a quicker dividend would ensured ; and the Directors believed 


it would be the best thing that could happen to the Company. 
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EXTENSION oF THE TEIGNMOUTH Gas-Works.—Mr. 8. J. Smith, C.E., one 
of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, will hold | eg at 
Teignmouth to-day in connection with an application by the Board 
for sanction to borrow £685 for improvements at their gas-works. The 
extension has been necessitated by the ual increase in the consump- 
tion of at Teignmouth, and also probably in view of the supply at no 
distant date of the neighbouring parish of Shaldon, as at present the inha- 
bitants have only oil-lamps. 

Tae Quanity or THE WaTER Suppiy In THE Epinsercu Ovt-Districts. 
—A portion of the city of Edinburgh, lately brought within the boun- 
daries, is supplied with water by the Liberton Water Company ; and com- 
plaints having arisen with to the quality of the water supplied, an 
analysis was made by Mr. J. Welocner ‘King. whose report, which was 
issued last week, states that in an imperial gallon of the water he found 
20-96 grains of solid residue; showing that the water was very impure, 
and unfit for domestic ree. A meeting of residents in the district 
supplied was held on Wednesday night, when it was decided to accept a 
supply from the Edinburgh and District Water Trust. 


Pusiic Licutine and Frre Extinction.,—At the meeting of the Wands- 
worth District Board of Works last Wednesday, a ber asked if it was 
a fact that at a fire which occurred on the previous day in Noyna Road, 
and was attended with fatal results, no street lamps were alight, and the 
firemen could not, consequently, find the water-plugs, and that the lam 
had to be lit before they could be discovered. The Surveyor said that in 
Tooting the lamps were extinguished at midnight, and cost more up to 
that hour than those in other parts of the district where they burned, all 
night. These lamps were supplied by the Mitcham Gas Company. He 
further stated that the charge for the midnight — was £3 13s. perannum, 
and in the main road, where they were alight all night, it was £8 14s, ; 
while in those parts of the district —— by the South mee a peor Gas 
Company, the charge was only £3 9s. for all night. Mr. Merrifield said he 
should net like to attribute the fatality to the delay caused by the lamps 
not being alight, but thought it a scandalous state of things. The matter 
was referred to the Streatham Local Committee. 


Tue Water Suppty To Towns in ITaty.—According to statistics re- 
cently collected in an inquiry on the water supply to cities and towns in 
Italy, says Industries, it ap that 6763 communes, with a total popu- 
lation of 22,434,735, are sufficiently supplied with water. Of these 5535, 
with a population of 16,152,301, have good water; 882, with a my 
of 3,305,074, have water of mediocre ; 346, with a population of 2,977,360, 
have water of bad quality; whilst 1495 communes, representing a popu- 
lation of 6,024,375, are insufficiently supplied. Of these, 842, with a popu- 
lation of 2,784,968, have good water; 381, with 1,674,973 inhabitants, 
mediocre, and 272, with 1,564,434, bad water. The greater number of 
these communes supplied with bad and insufficient water, are in the pro- 
vinces of Emilia, Apulia, Venice, the Marches, and in the island of Sar- 
dinia. Rome is the best supplied city in Italy, with 700 litres (154 gallons) 

r head per day; Naples, 200 litres (44 gallons); Turin, 95 litres 
21 gallons); Cuneo, 200 litres (44 gallons); whilst at Leghorn it only 
averages 27 litres (6 gallons) per head; Lucca, 22 litres (4°84 gallons) ; 
Girgenti, 14 litres (3°08 gallons); and Catanzaro, 10 litres (2°20 gallons). 
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Satz or SHaRes 1n THE Ketrertnec Gas Company.—At a sale of 80 £25 
shares in the Kettering Gas Comper on the 25th ult., the following prices 
were ized :—28, £38 each ; 36, £38 10s. each ; 12, £39 each; 4, £40 each 
—the average _ being £38 10s. per share. It is a curious fact that only 
eight of the shares were secured by residents at Kettering; buyers from 
London, Leicester, Ramsgate, and other places beating the local bidders 
out of the field. 

Tue Loca GoveRNMENT BoarRD AND THE SHEFFIELD WaTER Com- 
PANY’s Bitu.—In view of the Sheffield Water Company’s Bill coming before 
Lord Derby’s Committee this week, the Local Government Board have 
eee a report on the Bill for the guidance of the Committee. The 

rd point out that the scale of charges proposed to be authorized in 
Parts I. and II. of the schedule to the Bill are open to the objection that 
they do not contain any definition of “annual rack-rent.” The Board, 
therefore, suggest that the water charges should be regulated by the annual 
value of the premises supplied, and that such annual value should be the 
rateable value or gross estimated rental as appearing in the valuation list 
in force, or in the last poor-rate made before the commencement of the 
quarter in which the water-rate accrues. The adoption of this mode of 
rating will, the Board think, meet the cases where the premises supplied 
are occupied by the owners. Referring to Part III. of the schedule, the 
Board say it appears that the Company intend to charge persons requiring 
water for baths or closets upon the quantity actually supplied ; and they 
submit whether this is a desirable arrangement, and whether, so far as 
dwelling-houses are concerned, the supply of water should not be deemed to 
be a supply for domestic purposes. As regards water-closets, the Board 
point out that it would be in accordance with recent precedents that no 
extra charge should be made for them. 





PortsEA Istanp Gas Company.—At the half-yearly meeting of thi 
pany on Saturday, the 26th ult., sanction was mm to the pie te 
which the Directors are making to the Board of Trade for a Provisional 
Order to enable them to erect additional works and workmen’s dwellings 
and for other purposes. Dividends at the rates of 113, 103, and 5 per cent, 
sabre g on the various classes of stock were declared ; and the Secre. 
and General Superintendent (Mr. S. B. Darwin) was thanked for the 
great interest he has invariably shown for the welfare and prosperity of 
— —— i —s the or waa he has rendered. The Direc. 
rs have reduced the price o to Ys, 8d. per 1000 cubic feet a 
end of the December costes. ni wi Foes 


Gas Arrairs aT Dar.incton.—The gas undertaking of the Darlin 
Corporation has been undergoing a keen scrutiny of late; and atten 
monthly meeting on Thursday last, the question of the profits and of their 
application was before the Council. It was the old contention—one side 
urging that the — of the gas-works should be devoted to the reduction 
of the rates, and the other that it would be the fairest to reduce the price 
of gas. A rather important announcement was made by the Mayor (Mr, 
E. D. Walker), who is Chairman of the Gas Committee, that as there wag 
not the probability of the extraordinary expenses in connection with the 
gas-works that there was last year, and as the use of other coal than had 
been employed was yielding better results, it was believed that the profits 
for the year would be “ nearer £3000” than the total of the profit last year 
The speech of the Mayor seemed to foreshadow, and was looked on by 
many at the Council meeting to hint at a reduction in the price of gas in 
Darlington, or, as some have of late urged, a partial reduction, and the 
abolition of meter-rents. Part of the Council are, however, in favour of 
reducing the price of gas. 





THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
Durine THE Four WEEKS ENDED Mankcu 1, 
[From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drspry, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 


































































































ILLUMINATING PoWER. | SuLPHur. | AMMONIA. 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) || (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
ES Means. | Means. 
CompaniEs—DIstTRIOCTS, Maxi- |Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- . eh —~_—|} Maxi-| Mini- we ee Mees 
mum, /mum.! Feb. | Feb. | Feb. |-Mar.|| mum. |mum.| Feb.| Feb. | Feb. | Mar. > | Fe 

8 1b 93 1 8 5 bs = mum. — — wy Mar, 

The Gaslight and Coke Company— i | 
Notting Hill. . . . . «© © « «© «| 17°4 | 16°8| 17°1)/ 17-0) 17°0| 17-0); 11°2 | 7°5 | 8-7 | 8°3 | 9°7 | 9-1 0°6 | 0:0! 0°0 | 0°0 | 0-2) 01 
Camden Town. ....++-+ 16°8 | 15°9| 16°4| 16°3| 16-3! 16°3| 12°8 | 8°38 /10°1 | 9°8 |10-2 j1°9 | 0-3; 0:0) 0°1/ 0:0 | 0-1/ 0-0 
Pi WS Oe ee 16°8 | 16-1) 16-4} 16°3| 16°3/ 16°5|, 16-4 |11°3 |15°6 [13-4 |12°5 |13°2 |! 0-2! 0-0 | 0-0/| 0-0 | 0:0! 0-0 
SUA er oe eee 17°9 | 16°4| 17°0/ 16°8| 16°8| 17°2|, 15°4 | 8-9 |14-1 |12-2 110-4 18°0 || 0-7} 0:0! 0-1 | 0°4/| 0:0 | 0:2 
Chelsea (Fulham). ..... 16°9 | 16°1| 16°6| 16°3| 16-6) 16°3|)| 18°7 | 9°6 /11°2 |11°8 |18-°0 11°38 | 0-2] 0:0! 0:0! 0-0 | 0-0 0-0 
Do. (NineElms). .... 16°9 | 15°9| 16°6)| 16°4| 16°5| 16°4/) 14°0 | 9°8 /10°9 |13°0 |18°5 |12°7 0°5 | 0:0 | 0°4/ 0-2 | 0-2 | 0-3 
Kingsland Road ..... : 17°0 | 16°0| 16-3} 16°5/ 16°4| 16°5|) 16°9 | 8°6 |11°2 {12-2 |11°4 |12°4 02} 0:0! 0°0/ 0:0 | 0:0! 0°0 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) ‘i 16°8 | 16°0/ 16°5| 16°4| 16°3/ 16°3!| 17°5 |13°5 |14°0 |15°9 |15°1 |15-2 0°4| 0:2) 0°38 | 0°38 | 0:2 | 0-3 
0. (district main) . . 16°5 | 15°9!| 16°2) 16°4| 16°2| 16°2|)| 15°9 |13°4 |15°O |15°3 |14°8 |14°6 0°6 | 0:2! 0°41! 0°5 | 0:2 | 0-2 
St. dove Ween... ew tt 16°9 | 16°0!| 16°5| 16°2/16°5/16°7|| 17-1 |13°9 |15°6 |16°0 |15°3 115-3 0°6 | 0°0/ 0°3! 0-3 | 0°3 | 0°4 
Lambeth Road. . ..... . «| 16°7 | 16°0/ 16°4; 16°2| 16°4| 16°2|' 11°6 | 8°6 |10°5 | 9°8 |10°6 | 9-7 0°2} 0:0! 0-1! 0°01 0°1/ 0-1 
Westminster (cannel gas). . . . . | 21°2 | 20°7/ 21°0/ 20°8/ 21-0 | 21°1)| 11-1 | 7°7 | 9°5 | 9-2 | 9°8 |10°0 16 | 0°2| 0-3 | 1:1] 1-2! 1-0 

South Metropolitan Gas Company— 

Peckham. ..... . +. « «| 17°83 |16°5|16°9|16°9| 16°9 | 16°8|| 12°4 | 8-4 |10°8 |10°6 |10°8 |10°6 0°3 | 0°0 | 0:1} 0-1 / 0-0} 0-2 
Tooley Street*. . .... e+e +) —~ |—/]—J]—}/—]—- ae es Pe ee ee ae bee Pee eT ae |) 
Clapham. ...... +. « « «| 16°7 | 16-0! 16°3|16°3| 16-4 |16°4|| 13°3 | 7°4 |10°9 | 9°3 | 9-0 | 9°3 0°5| 0°0/ O-r'| 0:0 | 0-11! 0°0 
en: «es ¢.6 « 6 17°1 | 16°1| 16°6| 16°4 | 16°4 |16°8|| 14°4 | 7°7 | 9°2 |10°2 |11°1 12°38 0°4/| 0:0/ 01 | 0°0 | 0:0! 0°0 

Commercial Gas Company— 
5“ Sire ke Dee oy ahve i he ee BE ae ey Dk Me we | 0°2| 0:0); 0°0| 0:0 | 0°0/| 0°0 
St. George’s-in-the-East ... . .|17°5 sited baat aad jabs er 18°6 | 8°5 |10°6 |10°4 |12°7 /16°3 1°2|} 0°1/) 0°38! 0°3 | 0°83 | 0°38 

* Station closed for removal. 
SuLPHURETTED Hyprocen.—None on any occasion. PRESSURE.—In exeess on all occasions. 

Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 


not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. 


Pressure between sunset 


and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch, 


32 SETA 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 





GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e., &e. 





Gwynne & Co.’s New Cata- . 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machi ion at 


M 





h 'y,On app 
the above Address. = 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 40 


Can be made, when desired, 
on their New Patent princi- 
ple,to pass Gas without the 


slightest oscillation or varia- 
tion in pressure. No other 
Maker can do this. 





nm | 

























— 


0,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
tephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
‘an 50,000 acres, and are held fora long term of yam, 


piMMis & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 


Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY R3ETORTS, BRIC “TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA wens hy stand great heats. 

All descriptions ke Stock. 
For Prices spply to James Lawriz anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Exrwat, Lonpon.” 





} wed employ their own overseers and 8, an 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, EC, 
Joun Wm. O’Ner1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 

attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 











CANNEL COAL, &c. E 

gous ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 

Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

No. 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsurGH, SCOTLAND, 


WANten, an appointment as Manager, 
or as MANAGER and SECRETARY. Twenty- 
five years’ practical experience in the Manufacture, 
Purificati and Distributi of Gas; Sulphate of 
Ammonia ; Distillation of Tar; Construction and Re- 
modelling of Gas-Works. Good Accountant, Car- 
bonizer, and Practical Mechanical Engineer; fair 
linguist. Satisfactory references and testimonials. 
No objection to go abroad. 

Address No. 1482, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet Street, E.C, 











ANTED, by a young Man, a situa- 
. tion asa FITTER. Accustomed to Main and 
Service Laying, Meter-Index Taking, Internal Fittings, 
Stoves, Fires, and the usual routine of Gas-Works, 
Good references. No objection to go abroad. 
Address R. 8., care of Mrs. Richardson, Gosport 
Street, Lymington, Hants. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER. 





SITUATION required as above, by a T 


young Man who has had three years’ experience 
in a provincial town, under an efficient and experienced 
Gas Manager and Engineer. 
Address “ RepGRove,” 26, Great James Street, Bed- 
ford Row, Lonpon, W.C. 


LONDON AGENCIES. 
GENTLEMAN, with excellent con- 
nection with Gas-Works for 16 years, and Central 

Offices in the City of London, is open to REPRESENT 
(with existing Agencies) good Firms for the Sale of 
CAST-IRON PIPES, COAL, GAS-TUBES, FIRE- 
CLAY RETORTS, and BRICKS. 

Address F. H, W., 60, QuzEN Vicroria STREET, E.C, 


WANTED, a good Foreman for Gas and 


Chemical Works. One who thoroughly under- 
stands Tar and Benzo! Distilling, cee pte of Ammonia, 
= Carbolic Acid. Must have filled a similar position 

‘ore. 

Applications—stating salary required, age, &e.—by 
letter, to No. 1484, care of Mr. King, 11, lt Court, 
Fuzet Street, E.C, 








LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILLBANE StrEeEtT, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “PRECISION LONDON.”) 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing A tus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 


Gauges, &c., &. 
*,* For Illustration of “ Cubic Foot Measure and Test 
Gasholder,” see Page III. of Wrapper of last week's 
issue. 


ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 


of Ammonia Making. Guaran’ clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt- 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BaLe, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


WANTED, an appointment as Manager, 








Works, making about 6 to 10 millions per annum. The 
Advertiser has a thorough and practical knowledge of 
the Manufacture of Gas, as well as of Main and Ser- 
vice Laying, Sulphate Making, &c. Is a good Mechanic 
and Draughtsman, a very fair Scholar, and competent 
to undertake the duties of Secretary. Total abstainer. 

Apply to L. F. M., care of Mr. John J. Jervis, Gas- 
Works, New Swinpon. 

SLIGO GAS COMPANY. 
AnD Overseer and Fitter wanted by the 
above. Must be thoroughly conversant with all 

the usual routine of a Gas-Works, be able to Erect any 
“ogee that may be Jat pao set Retorts, lay Main 
and Service-Pipes, Fix and repair Meters, and Inspect 
and Water same. 

Wages 80s. per week. Total abstainer preferred. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed to the 
Manager. 








MANAGER REQUIRED. 
HE Directors of the Dover Gaslight 


Company invite applications for the position of 
FOREMAN-MANAGER of their Works, making about 
140 million cubic feet of gas 
must thoroughly understand the Manufacture, a 


or SECRETARY and MANAGER, of a Gas- | 


rannum. The applicant | 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
BALE. BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, Newoate Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


BOROUGH OF CHELTENHAM. 


GAS EXAMINER. 
THE Corporation of the Borough of 


Cheltenham require the services of a properly 
anne scientific person to Test the Illuminating 
‘ower and Purity of the Gas supplied to the Public 
Lamps, and advise the Corporation on matters con- 
nested with the Public Ligh . 
The Tests will have to be made at least 30 timesa 











year. 
Applications, stating qualifications and terms, may be 
sent in to me, the undersigned, on or before the 14th 
~ of March next. 
| ated this 22nd day of February, 1887. 
E. T. BrypGes, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 


ANTED to purchase Four good 

PURIFIERS, about 14 feet square, with Covers, 
| Centre-Valve, and Lift Apparatus complete, in good 
| working condition. Also FOR SALE Two STATION 
METERS, capacity 1500 and 2000 cubic feet per hour, in 
perfect working order. 

Apply Wittey anp Co., Gas Engineering Works, 
Exeter. 








. TO GAS ENGINEERS. 

WANTED, by the Ossett Gas Company 
TENDERS for four PURIFIERS, 12 feet by 
12 feet inside. 

Plans and specifications to be seen at the Offices of 
the Company on and after the 8th of March, 1887, from 
Ten to Four p.m. 

Tenders to be sent in before the 28th of March, 
addressed Gas Office, Ossett, and endorsed “ Tender for 


ers,”” 
By order of the Directors, 
Jas. CasTLe, Secretary. 


F OR SALE (Cheap)—A Set of four 
PURIFIERS, practically equal to new, 20 ft. by 
14 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Air- 
Valves, 18-inch Centre-Valve and Connections, Im- 
| proved Lifting Gear, T-Iron Bearers and Sieves. 
| For price, fixed complete at any Gas- Works, apply to 
| SamveL WHILE (late Ashmore and While) 60, Queen 
| Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 











cation, and Distribution of Gas, and the production o 
Sulphate of Ammonia; the Setting of Retorts ; and the 
Construction and Maintenance of Works. He must 
also be capable of keeping all Accounts, Books, and 
Corresp incidental to his Office; and will have 
to give his whole time to the Company’s business. 

A Manager’s house, with firing and gas, is provided by 
the Company. : 

Applications, marked “ Manager,” stating age, pre- 
vious engagements, and salary required, accompanied 
with testimonials, to be addressed to G. Fie.p1ne, Esq., 
Dover, the Company’s Secretary, before Monday, the 
14th of March next. 


WANTED, an efficient cheap Exhauster 
of which a constant demand may be required, 
to suit from 83-inch connections and upwards. 

For further particulars opply to the Parent PARAFFIN 
Gas Lientmna Company, Limited, 12, Washington 











Street, GLascow. 





| 
'G'OR SALE—The Journal of Gas 
LIGHTING from 1877 to 1886 inclusive. Unbound 
and Complete, with the exception of one or two Num- 
| bers. Will be sold cheap. ’ 
Apply, by letter only, to No. 1483, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fixer Street, B.C. 


WATERSIDE MANUFACTURING PREMISES, 
ROTHERHITHE. 
T° BE SOLD, by Private Contract, 
Compact PREMISES now arranged as a Tar and 
Rosin Distillery, but capable of being converted for 
other purposes, There are two Stills equal to 10,000 
gallons a week; Oil and Tar Tanks equal to 40,000 
gallons; three Rosin Stills equal to 15 tons a week; 
excellent Stabling for ten horses ; Offices, &c. 
For further particulars apply to Messrs. Fviier, 
Horsey, Sons, and Casszxt, 11, Billiter Square, E.C. 








CONTENTS. 


Punic ILLUMINATIONS. 

MobeE or Supply AND Prick oF Gas. 
SeRvIcE or SuppLy Pipes, Devices. 
ILLUMINATED BorDERS. COLOURED FirEs. 


LIST OF DESIGNS FOR ILLUMINATION DEVICES. 

Risinc Sun, Compass AND SQuvARE, RosETTE, 
Harp, Star anp CIRCLE. 

LIGHTHOUSE AND LEGEND. 

THE ALL-sEEING EyE, CoRONET, CRESCENT, STAR 
AND CincLE, HAND AND HEART, 

WINDMILL anp LEGEND. 

True Lovers’ Knot, Rost, SHAMROCK AND 
TuistLE, GLOBE, MITRE. 

ILLUMINATED TREE, AND FRaMED DEVICE, 

MET AND LEGEND. 

Tue YEAR or JUBILEE 1s CoME. 

Honry Ber AnD BASKET oF FRUIT. 

FIncer Post AnD GLOBE. 

LEGEND. Justice. Crowns, Circ, and V. R. 

THE ALL-sEEING Eye, Compass, SQUARE AND 





Star. 
Sriper’s Wes, Anchors, ANCHOR HEART AND 
Cross, Hour Guass. 
Joun Buty, 
Horse Suor, Goop Luck, Brrp AND SHIELD, 
eg AND Bars, SHIELD AND Cross, UNION 
ACK, 


DEVICES FOR 


GAS ILLUMINATIONS, 


IN CELEBRATION OF THE 


JUBILEE YEAR 


OF THE 


REIGN OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


Queen Victoria. 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


COLOURED FIRES, &c. 





By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth, gilt; 7s. 6d. limp Russia. 


Extracts from a Number of 


CONTENTS. 
DEVICE S—Continued.) 


QuveEn’s Heap, Victoria REGINA, 

ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, BRUNSWICK STARS, 
EIGHT AND TWELVE PornTED Stars. 

ANGEL AND Trumpet, Brow Ye THE TRUMPET, 


LOW. 
Lion AND Unicorn, AUREOLE, BEE Hive, MEDAL, 


ANGEL AND TRUMPET. 

Star oF Inpia, MaLtTese Crosses, Star, Cres- 
CENT WITH Rays. 

Heap oF BRITANNIA, RULE BRITTANIA, 

Biszz, ScepTRE, Sword oF STATE, ROSETTE AND 
Crrciz, Star, MaLtTEesE Cross, AND QUEEN’S 
Heap, Cross Keys. 

Britannia RvLes THE WAVES. 

VicroriaA ReGina ET ImpERATRIX, PRINCE OF 
Waxes’ Featuers, Lion RAMPANT, AND 
Masons’ Banoe. 

Crown, CIRcLE, AND LEGEND. 

Taree Leos or Man, 

LEGEND. 

Srar oF THE GARTER. STAR OF THE THISTLE. 

Srar or St. Patrick. Star or THE BaTu, 

Brare, Crown, AND LEGEND. 

QUEEN AND British DEPENDENCIES, 

QUEEN AND Royal Famity. 

ILLUMINATED ARCH AND COLUMNS. 


PRESS NOTICES OF “DEVICES FOR GAS ILLUMINATIONS.” 


“Gas devices, as Mr. Newbigging 
Points out, have a monotonous same- 
hess about them; and it has been his 
= to meet the po ay Mir of novelty. 

© publishes nearly a hundred devices 
b ich may be used in celebration of 

jubilee year.”—Manchester Examiner 
#5 pe 

“Mr. Newbigging is of opinion that 
Gevioes for gas illuminations are cap- 
able of greater picturesqueness and 
originality; and y his illustrations 
- has abundantly justified his conten- 

on.” —Manchester City News. 





“The book is full of suggestions as 
to the best way of carrying out the de- 
signs.”—Manchester E g News. 

“The devices are exceedingly in- 
genious and beautiful, and are intended 
to meet a want which has been felt in 
the way of designs for public illumina- 
tions.”—. yp Times. 

“The volume, which is nicely bound, 
is designed to show how Gas Managers 
should use their forces in decorative 
fashion on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee.”— Glasgow Herald 





“The public need not only a little 





light, but a little leading; and it is to 
this end that the volume now before us 
has been sent forth for the instruction 
and guidance of all loyal subjects who 
are contemplating ‘ = seg up’ on the 
next anniversary of Her Majesty’s Ac- 
cession.”—Daily News. 

“The devices are ingenious and a 

ropriate. The volume is beautifully 
Bound."— Manchester Courier, — 

“ There is decided originality in most 
of the designs, in the making of which 
great taste and ingenuity have been 
shown.”—Manchester Evening Mail. 








“In merely claiming variety and 
originality for the devices with which 
the work is illustrated, Mr. Newbigging 
keeps well within the bounds of mo- 
desty. They are more than this—they 
are exceedingly beautiful, and cannot 
fail to recommend themselves.”—Rossen- 
dale Free Press. 

“England upon this great occasion 
expects the Gas Companies to do their 
duty, and the public do not doubt that 
it will be discharged with the enthu- 
siasm which an association of loyalty 
cannot fail to command.”—Irish Times, 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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OR SALE—“ Journal of Gas Lighting,” 
bound in half-yearly vols., for 1878-9-80-81-82; and 
unbound, complete, for 1883-4-5. Also the “GAS 
— unbound, for 1881, 1884, and 1885. What 
offers ? 
Address G, Tovey, Bookseller, Winchcombe, CHEL- 
TENHAM. 








DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE. | 
PPOETY-FIVE Q and Oval Mouthpieces, 
with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings ; also 
five new Clay Retorts, 13in. by 18in. No reasonable 
offer will be refused. 
Apply to Wm. Bares, Manager, WorkKsoP. 





_, AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Directors of the Barking (Essex) 
Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of about 55,000 gallons of AMMO- 
NIACAL LIQUOR. A Sample may be obtained at the 
Works. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Tenders to be forwarded to the undersigned, at 55, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 
J. Husxisson, Secretary. 


TENDERS FOR TAR AND LIQUOR. 
THE Rugby Gas Company are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR and 
LIQUOR made at their Works for the Twelve months 
ending March 31, 1888. 
Tenders to be sent in, under cover, to the under- 
signed, on or before Thursday, the 31st of March inst. 
e Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


Particulars may be had from 
P. Sumpson, Manager. 





PADIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) . 
HE Gas Committee of the Padiham and 
Hapton Local Board invite TENDERS for the 
supply of an ANNULAR CONDENSER for a maximum 
production of 800,000 eubic feet of gas per day. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Condenser,” 
and addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Local Board Offices, Padiham, to be sent in not later 
than Saturday, March 19, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

For particulars apply to 


Padiham, March 4, 1887. J. R. Smirn, Manager. 





TOWN AND COUNTY OF POOLE GAS AND COKE 
, COMPANY, LIMITED. aatye 
HE Directors of this Company invite 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR now:in stock, and to be 
produced at their Works during the current year. The 
quantity will be about 20,000 gallons of Tar and 30,000 
gallons of Liquor. 
Conveyance either by sea or rail, loaded free. 
Sealed tenders to be sent to the undersigned on or 
before the 28th day of March inst. 
By order, 
Wim Davis, Manager. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, &c. 
HE Directors of the Kettering Gas 
Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for a GASHOLDER, 98 feet diameter by 
80 feet deep. ‘ 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the Offices of 
the Company, Gas- Works, Kettering, or at the Office of 
Mr. John Enunson, C.E., Northampton, on and after 
Monday, Feb. 28, and copies of the specification may 

on payment of one guinea, which will be re- 
turned on the receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Directors 
of the Gas Company, Kettering, to be delivered on or 
before Saturday, March 19. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


Kettering, Feb. 28, 1887. 


E. Mappocks, Secretary. 





TENDER FOR TAR. 
[THE Directors of the Wirksworth Gas- 


light and Coke Company, Limited, invite TEN. 

DERS for their surplus TAR for One year from the 
1st day of April, 1887. 

— on Midland Railway filled into purchaser's 
tanks. 

Payments, cash monthly. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, endorsed 
“ Tender for Tar,” will be received by the Manager, on 
or before the 17th day of March, 1887. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Particulars may be had from 

. 8. Jones, Manager and Secretary. 





ULVERSTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas AND WaTER DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas and Water Committee invite 

TENDERS for the supply of COAL and CANNEL 

for Gas purposes, to be delivered in such quantities and 

at such stated periods as may be required by the 

Manager, during a term of One, Two, or Three years, 
commencing July 1, 1887. 

The Coal and Cannel offered to be the best of their 
kind, and must be as free as possible from all bats, 
pyrites, and dross, and well screened. 

Parties tendering must give full particulars of the 
Coal and Cannel offered, and name the Colliery from 
which the Coal and Cannel will be raised, and state the 
= per ton delivered, carriage paid, at Ulverston 

tation. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
and Water Committee, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Coal 
or Cannel,” as the case may be, to be sent in not later 
than the 31st inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Jno. Swan, Engineer and Manager. 





BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 





IN THE MATTER of the GAS-WORKS MANAGE- 
MENT, and the CONTRACTS, PURCHASES, and 
SALES in relation thereto. 


N OTICE is hereby given that a 

Committee of Investigation has been appointed 
by the Council to inquire into the above matters; and 
such Committee will be PREPARED TO RECEIVE 
EVIDENCE from any person or persons who may be 
in a position to afford information with reference to 
bribery, corruption, or any other improper conduct on 
the part of any Corporation official, or other person, in 
relation to the above matters. 

The Committee are empowered by the Council to 
indemnify any person affording information from legal 
proceedings on the part of the Corporation in conse- 
quence thereof. 

Such persons are invited, in the first instance, to 
communicate with the Chairman of the Investigation 
Committee (Alderman Walmsley), Town Hall, ford, 
and any communication so made will be considered 
private and confidential. 

By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Salford, Feb. 18, 1887. 





BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given that the next 

HALF-YEARLY MEETING of Proprietors in 
this Company will be held, pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment, at the Office of the Company, Canons’ Marsh, on 
Wednesday, the 16th day of March next. 

The chair will be taken at One o’clock poorer 
Notice is further given that the Transfer Books will be 
closed on Wednesday, the 2nd day of March, and will 
not be reopened until after the said Ordinary Meeting. 

By order of the Directors, 
Henry H. TownseEnp, Secretary. 

Gaslight Office, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, 

Feb. 28, 1887. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


LEEDS CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 
EXHIBITION or Gas- Ovens, Gas-Sroves, Gas- 
Burners, Gas- ENGINES, AND OTHER APPLIANCES 
AND INVENTIONS FOR THE ECONOMIC USE OF GAS FOR 
DoMEsTIC AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 
HE Gas Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation have determined to hold an Exhibi- 
tion, as above stated, in the Coloured Cloth Hall, Leeds, 
ony in April next, of which further particulars will 
e given. 





TENDER FOR TAR. 
HE Directors of the Tenby Gas Con- 


sumers’ Company, Limited, invite TENDERS for 

their surplus TAR for One or Two years, from the Ist 
day of April, 1887. 

Delivery either into purchaser’s tanks on rail, or on 
board vessel in harbour. 

Payments, cash eee 

Endorsed tenders will received by the Secretary, 
C. W. R. Stokes, Esq., on or before the 16th day of 
March, 1887. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Particulars as to quantity may be had from 

ALFRED H. Brooxman, Manager. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Londonderry Gas- 


light Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the surplus TAR produced at their Works, for a 
period of One, Two, Three (or more) years, from the 1st 
day of July next. 
Particulars may be obtained from the undersigne d, to 
whom tenders should be sent on or before the 81st inst. 
Joun Macnie, Manager and Secretary. 
Lecky Road, Londonderry, 
March 5, 1887. 





TO WELL-SINKERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Streets Committee of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London will 
meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Friday, 
the 25th of March, 1887, at Two o’clock precisely, to 
receive TENDERS for constructing an ARTESIAN 
WELL at New Street, Gravel Lane, in the City of 
London, agreeably to specification and general con- 
ditions, which may be obtained at the Office of the 
Engineer to the Commissioners, in the Guildhall, on 
payment of one guinea, to be returned on receipt of a 
bond fide tender, 

Security will be required for the due execution of 
the work. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to 
accept the lowest or any tender. 

All tenders must be delivered in before Two o’clock 
on the said day, and parties sending in proposals must 
attend personally or by a duly authorized agent. 

Henry Buake, Principal Clerk. 

Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, March 8, 1887. 





TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 


HE Directors of the Harrogate Gas 
Company solicit TENDERS for the supply of 
26,000 tons Screened GAS COALS from the Newcastle 
district, during Three years ending December, 1890, to 
be delivered at the Company’s Siding on the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, at such times and in such 
quantities as the Manager may direct. 

The Coal must be of caking quality, quite free 
from shale, pyrites, or other impurities. 

The tender must be accompanied by an analysis and 
description of the Coal tendered for, and delivered not 
later than the 31st inst., to the undersigned ; and the 
Contractor, if required, must enter into a bond with 
sureties for due performance. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. - 

By order, 
P. H. Witkrnson, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, James Street, Harrogate, 

March 5, 1887. . 








GAS DEBENTURE BONDS. 


POCKLINGTON NEW GAS COMP. 


LIMITED, 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1883, 


SHARE CAPITAL, £8000. 





Directors. 

Mr. A. Berrian, Pocklington, 
» R. M. Enouisn, Pocklington, 
» T. Fawcett, Pocklington. 

» D. H. Foster, Pocklington. 
» ‘T. Grant, Pocklington. 

» A. W. Hovuss, Pocklington. 
» G. Scare, Pocklington, 

» T. W. Srears, Hull. 


Bankers—TueE York Union BANKING Company, Limited 
(Pocklington Branch). 

Solicitors— Messrs. POWELL AND SARGENT, Pocklington, 

Secretary—Mr. Henry Kirk, Pocklington. 

Engineer—Mr. AntuuR Hurst, Inglecroft, Scarcroft 
Road, York. 

Contractor and Lessee—Mr. T. W. StEars, 4, Derringham 
Street, Hull. 

Since the construction of this Company’s works, the 
Pocklington Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, 
(established in the year 1834), which for many years 
past have been paying Interest at the rate of £10 per 
cent. per annum, and which last year obtained a 
Provisional Order, have agreed to sell their works, busi- 
ness, and rights to this Company, in accordance with 
an agreement entered into between the respective 
Companies, dated the 8th of January, 1887 

For the purpose of completing the purchase of the 
old Gas Company’s undertaking, the Directors of this 
Company are prepared to receive sums of money on 
loan of not less amount than £100 each upon Debenture 
Bonds, repayable in Seven years, and having coupons 
attached for Interest, payable half-yearly at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum. Applications to be forwarded 
to the Bankers, Solicitors, or Secretary, accompanied 
by a remittance for the amount desired. 

Prospectuses of the Company, and any further infor- 
mation, may be obtained from the Secretary. 

By order of the Directors, 


H. Krrx, Secretary, 
Pocklington, March 5, 1887. 





TO GAS COMPANIES AND CORPORATIONS, 
ME- GEO. WELLER, Gas Engineer, is 


now prepared to REMODEL WORKS of any 
magnitude, upon the most Modern Principles, and 
would Lease same at premiums ranging from 8 to 10 
per cent., according to size of Works. Plans and Speci- 
fications prepared ; Photometers and Testing Apparatus 
Fixed; Gas Analysis made. 
Address Gro. WELLER, Gas-Works Lessee, Sr. Ives. 


A C. FRASER, Consulting Engineer 
s (late Gas Engineer and Manager for the Bolton 
Corporation), Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, 
Manchester. Gas and Water Works constructed, re- 
newet or leased. Modern Sulphate Plant designed and 
erected. 


MPROVEMENTS IN APPARATUS 
EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
GAS. By Gerorce Anpgerson. Third Edition, with 22 
illustrations. Rewritten and enlarged, with a chapter 
on the “ Purification of Gas,” by Mr. R. H. Patrerson, 
F.S.8., late Metropolitan Gas Referee. Price 4s., post 
London: WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 


AS-BURNERS: Old and New. A 
Historical and Descriptive Treatise on the Pro- 
gress of Invention in Gas Lighting; embracing an 
account of the Theory of Luminous Combustion. By 
“ Owen Merriman.” Reprinted from the JouRNAL oF 
Gas Licutine. Price 1s. 6d., — free. 
London : WALTER K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


YVALLAce'’s ANALYSES OF SCOTCH 
COALS, CANNEL, SPLINT, SHALE, &c., used 
in the Manufacture of Gas. a A Wituiam WALLACE, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.8., &c., Public Analyst and Gas 
Examiner for the City of Glasgow. Price 1s. on stout 
aper, in stiff paper cover. 
ondon: WatTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 


(PHREE-LIFT GASHOLDER AT THE 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS- WORKS: 
Being the seven Plates, with accompanying letter-press 
description by Grorcz Livesey, M. Inst. C.E., which 
appeared in the JournaL or Gas LicurinaG, &c., ia 
ovember and December, 1881. Foolscap folio, in 
coloured wrapper, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
London: WALTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY ACT. Itisrequired, under a Penalty 
of FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th 
Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas-Works 
in a conspicuous place, where the same may be con, 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. a 
Printed Copies of the Section, in large type, on broa 
—_ may as be had, price 2s. per dozen, or 10s. 64. 
r st free. 
por 40° The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland. 


London: WATER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


RANSPORT OF MATERIALS FOR 
GAS-WORKS. Illustrated by the Plans of a 
York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Beckton Gas-Works. 7 
Series of Articles communicated to the JOURNAL 0 
Gas Licutina, &c. By V. Wyatt, Constructing on ay 
to The Gaslight and Coke Company. Accompanied y 
three lithographed Plans of the Works referred to, an 
the Board of Trade Specimen Plan of Gas- Works, 
Foolscap folio, in coloured wrapper price 2s. 6d., 


Londen Waren Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1887. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCE OF DIFFERENTIAL PRICES FOR GAS. 
Ix another column will be found an interesting communica- 
tion from Mr. F. D. Marshall, Chief Engineer of the Danish 
Gas Company, upon the sale of gas at differential prices for 
lighting and’ cooking. Mr. Marshall is an authority upon 


8 subject, as his fellow-members of The Gas Institute are 
Well aware ; and anything that comes from him with refer- 
ence to the practical working of differential prices is known 
to Possess the value that belongs to the results of actual 
®xperience. It’ must be confessed that Gas Managers in 

ngland haye hitherto, with scarcely an exception, regarded 
question purely as a matter of theoretical speculation. 





They have argued about it backwards and forwards; but, 
in the main, without getting any nearer to the test for all 
hypotheses. Nor are they personally to blame for this. 
A statutory business is safe and steadying, but at the same 
time it narrows commercial enterprise; and the majority 
of managers of British gas undertakings might find it 
exceedingly difficult to arrange their prices for gas upon 
the differential system. Some could not do it for lack 
of legal facilities; and others are paralyzed by fears of the 
clamour that might follow any radical tampering with the 
uniform rates of charge. While admitting the necessity for 
making ample allowances upon these lines, however, it must 
be acknowledged, on the other hand, that very little objec- 
tion suffices to keep some people from taking a new depar- 
ture. The arguments in favour of keeping to the old lines, 
letting well alone, and other expressions which cover stupidity 
quite as easily as they do praiseworthy caution, can always 
make sure of the casting vote. A policy of inertia requires 
few excuses in comparison with the reasoning that must be 
brought forward to justify enterprise. Setting aside all cases 
where any movement in the direction of differential prices is 
clearly impracticable, there yet remain a host of British 
gas undertakings for which this might as easily be made 
the basis of business as the commoner system. For these 
concerns, therefore, the question is to be treated as perfectly 
open ; and if gas supply with them were less a matter of regu- 
lation, law, and routine, and more of a commercial venture, 
we should in all probability see in operation a greater variety 
of systems of trading. 

In the meantime, the chief sources of information upon this 
class of subjects are Brussels and Denmark. In Denmark 
the reporter for English observers is one of themselves ; and 
if the advantages of the differential system are not readily 
grasped by English gas managers in general, it is not 
Mr. Marshall’s fault. When he first went to Copenhagen, 
he had no more knowledge or predisposition in favour of this 
system than any other English engineer trained under the 
rigid British dispensation. He can but decide upon the 
evidence brought before him, however, which is to the effect 
that, all things being equal, a marked difference between 
the prices of gas supplied for cooking and heating is the 
quickest and most efficacious plan, not only for increasing the 
day consumption, but also for enabling the price to be lowered 
to all classes of consumers. This latter is the main point. 
Gas manufacturers have no right or reason to cultivate the 
use of gas for cooking, on its own account. This is but a 
means to the end, which is the improvement of their business 
asa whole. The policy of fostering the use of gas for cook- 
ing has been adopted in principle by the majority of British 
gas administrators, in the lending of stoves; it is only a 
question of degree how far the policy should be ‘pursued. 
Speaking generally, it will be many a long year before the 
lending of gas-stoves on hire makes the day consumption 
in this country equal to that of the night; and the practice 
itself is not without its disadvantages. Taking the case of a 
small Company selling gas at (say) 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
which would be the better way to facilitate a reduction of 
price—to lend out stoves to consume gas at the established 
rate, or to boldly offer gas for cooking at 2s. per 1000 cubic 
feet? That is the question. Mr. Marshall answers it by 
citing the instances of the two small Danish towns of Varde 
and Ribe. The Varde works were built in 1885 ; and already 
50 per cent. of the production is sold for cooking—i.e., “ day ”’ 
gas—at 8s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet; the price for lighting 
gas being 5s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Ribe works were 
built in 1868—22 years earlier—and up to now, with a 
uniform price of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, not 2 per cent. of 
the gas is used for cooking, although, as Mr. Marshall points 
out, the price is lower than the mean of the prices charged in 
Varde. Now, as these two undertakings grow, which is the 
likelier to save capital, and consequently reduce the selling 
price? Following the precedent of Nakskov (likewise men- 
tioned by Mr. Marshall), the Varde people will get the price 
of their lighting gas reduced until it stands at the same figure — 
as the cooking gas; and any further reductions will apply to 
the uniform rate. 

This is a feature of the arrangement that does not seem to 
have struck such opponents of the principle as have argued 
about it publicly. Those who have practised the plan set 
out with what they consider should be the lowest possible 
price for the locality, supposing the day and night consump- 
tions to be levelled up. This rate, of course, varies aceording 
to circumstances ; but it should not be much more than half 
the price of gas under the uniform system. Then, as the 
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day sales increase, the extra profit derived from them is 
applied to reduce the price of lighting gas, until the problem 
is solved. It is a device peculiarly applicable to undertakings 
just started in business, and also to old concerns overweighted 
with capital. In either of this order of cases, the price of gas 
upon the uniform system must be so high that its employ- 
ment for cooking is exceedingly restricted. Supposing the 
price at starting to be 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, how many gas- 
stoves will be used in the district ? The public will say, reason- 
ably enough, that if the price were only what it is in the neigh- 
bouring town—say, 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet—they would 
use it for many purposes. Very well, then—let them be 
taken at their word. The Company may say : ‘‘ According to the 
‘ordinary way of business, it will be a long time before we 
‘* could sell gas all round at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. If we 
‘‘ could double our present output, or nearly so, by the sale 
‘‘ of gas for cooking during the day, we might soon be able 
*‘ to do it; for the same plant and capital and management 
‘* expenses would suffice, and the only cost of the new class 
‘¢ of business would be for coal and labour, for which 2s. 9d. 
‘* per 1000 cubic feet would amply pay, and leave something 
** over to go towards the early reduction to the same figure 
‘‘ of the price of gas sold for night use.” We confess that 
we should like to see the experiment tried. It would be very 
surprising if the public failed to appreciate the force of this 
argument. Some managers hold in supreme contempt the 
reasoning powers of the public with regard to gas matters ; 
but it must be admitted that hitherto there has not been too 
much reasoning between gas suppliers and consumers. 

With regard to the portion of Mr. Marshall’s statement 
which refers particularly to M. Wybauw and his double-index 
meter, it is unnecessary to say much, as M. Wybauw will pro- 
bably answer Mr. Marshall himself. The objection to M. 
Wybauw’s system, in so far as it relates to the idea of a meter 
index the action of which is controlled by alterations of gas 
pressure, is the same that is held with reference to the auto- 
matic street-lamp lighting and extinguishing devices which are 
brought forward from time to time, only to share a common 
fate. The plan may work well enough if the conditions can 
be controlled, but not otherwise. The choice between a 
double-index meter or two meters is, after all, a matter of 
detail, although it is known that M. Wybauw makes it a 
question of principle. All that we are anxious for in regard 
to the subject is that every available piece of information 
respecting it shall be duly brought under the notice of English 
gas managers who may be in a position to profit by it. Mr. 
Hack spoke very reasonably upon the matter in his presi- 
dential address to the Midland Association of Gas Managers ; 
and there is a good deal in what he said about the superior 
advantage of a day consumption during the summer. In 
point of fact, however, nobody has yet had sufficient experience 
of the system in the United Kingdom to enable him to decide 
upon its merits. It is not to be imagined that experiments 
in this direction can be started in London or in the largest 
towns, where the prices of gas are already low. A stagnant 
district with a high price, or a new venture, would offer a 
better field. But, whether we admire the idea of the system 
or not, let us be just, and confess that Brussels is not a small 
place and that Nakskov is not a large one, and that the 
differential principle has prospered in both. 


THE EDINBURGH GAS BILL. 


A very interesting fight will certainly be made over the Edin- 
burgh Gas Bill; and in another column will be found the 
subject-matter of the opposing petitions deposited by the 
Town Council and the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company. 
It is so unusual for a Bill of one Gas Company to be opposed 
by another Gas Company that more attention will be directed 
to the proceedings of the Edinburgh and Leith Company than 
to those of the Town Council. Whether opposed by the 
Local Authorities or their neighbours in trade, the position 
of the Edinburgh Company is sufficiently remarkable ; seeing 
that they have necessarily raised the whole question of com- 
petition in gas supply, which no longer affects other British 
gas undertakings. The element of competition strikes one 
very strongly in the perusal of the statements of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Company’s petition. These petitioners 
make out that the rivalry between the two undertakings 
has been active from 1840 until the present time, which 
is just the con of the allegation made by the Cor- 
poration. It is probable, however, that by the same word 
‘competition’ the Local Authorities and the Gas Com- 
pany mean different things. This must be so; for in ordi- 
nary trade competition, all lawful advantages which one side 





can get over the other are regarded as fair and natural, 
Such is not the view of their neighbour's case taken by the 
Edinburgh and Leith Company. They declare that if the 
Bill becomes law, the Company obtaining the described 
powers would be so favoured that ‘‘ the competition” would 
have to be carried on under new conditions which would affect 
their interests injuriously. It is a curious plea ; but it goes 
to show how impracticable it is to reconcile the idea of com- 
petition with equal statutory protection for the competitors, 
In trade it is a case of ‘‘ Woe to the vanquished!” and if one 
tea merchant cannot keep his standing, he must go under, 
Unlike the tea merchant, however, the so-called competing 
Gas Company, in view of the risk of being undersold, calls 
upon Parliament to keep its standing. It is an absurdity, 
We do not say that the Edinburgh and Leith Company have 
not the right to be protected by Parliament; but it is ridicu- 
lous to say that they have any logical claim for consideration 
on account of their status as competitors. Whatever rights 
they may enjoy must be theirs simply and solely as statutory 
suppliers of gas. The matter is complicated by the fact of the 
two Companies occupying the same district ; and the anoma- 
lies arising from this circumstance will very fairly exercise 
the wisdom of Parliament to settle and remove. 


A HIGH-HANDED CORPORATION. 


Tue Weymouth Corporation are experiencing the awkward- 
ness of the position in which people who, as the phrase goes, 
‘reckon without their host ”’ are liable to find themselves. 
We have mentioned, in our notices of intended Private Bill 
Legislation for the year, the proposal of the Corporation to 
purchase the undertakings of the local Gas and Water Com- 
panies. These provisions are wedged into the middle of a 
general Improvement Bill ; and the only reference to them in 
the preamble is a paragraph stating that it is expedient that 
the owners of these respective properties should be empowered 
to agree with the Corporation for the carrying out of the 
transactions in question. It now appears that these purchase 
clauses were put into the Bill without previous consultation 
with the parties interested ; and as a result the Water Company 


have absolutely refused to part with their property ; and the Gas 


Company, though not quite so unapproachable, are naturally 
sore from the treatment they have received. There has been 
some talk of dropping the purchase clauses, instead of per- 
severing with them with the Gas and Water Companies in 
opposition. But the Corporation do not like this idea; and 
so now, at the last moment, they have condescended to try to 
do what they should have done months ago—come to an under- 
standing with the Companies. It is positively ludicrous to 
find this course advocated now on the ground that “ it will 
‘‘put the Corporation in a better position when they come 
‘* before the Committee.” The only reply to this plea is that 
it is too late for anything of the kind. The Companies have 
no desire to sell; they were never asked to sell; and now 
they are desired not only to agree to sell without being asked, 
but also to pay something towards the expenses of the Cor- 
poration Act! A transaction of this nature between private 
citizens would be regarded from one side as a piece of down- 
right impudence ; and it is hard to see that the fact of the 
actors in the performance being public and semi-public bodies 
makes any difference in its quality. It is much to be hoped 
that the two undertakings will not be allowed to pass under 
the control of the Corporation. Their only reason for want- 
ing them is to be able to apply the profits in aid of the 
expenses of improving the town. Harbour, pier, esplanade, 
and the like, would swallow up every farthing of gas and 
water revenue beyond that required for the payment of 
interest. Not another penny of reduction of price would the 
consumers ever get; and they would have to put up with as 
much bad gas and unfiltered water as the Corporation chose 
to serve out to them. Such is the prospect before the Wey- 
mouth gas and water consumers ; and as the Gas Company 
was formed by and in the interest of the consumers, it is to 
be hoped that the Directors will act up to the spirit of their 
charter, and protect the consumers now from this last and 
worst disaster that could be brought upon them. 


THE COAL AND WINE DUES. 
Tue Coal and Wine Dues, what the Metropolitan Board of 
Works will or will not do with and without them, and various 
other questions arising out of the matter now before Parlia- 
ment, still constitute a topic for comment day after day m 
the House of Commons. Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, M.P. 
finds himself elevated to the brevet rank of Minister, having 
his daily baiting with questions just like an official of the 
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front Treasury bench. It is all slightly irregular; but it is 
decidedly amusing. It must be admitted that the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board bears himself very adroitly and 
well in the difficult circumstances in which he is placed. On 
Friday, for example, he was pressed to say whether the Board 
mean to carry out the tunnel between Blackwall and Green- 
wich in the event of the Coal Dues being permitted to lapse ; 
and he bravely answered in the affirmative. Did his ques- 
tioner think he was going to admit for a moment that the 
idea of the new Thames Tunnel was only taken up at the last 
moment as a lever to force the Coal and Wine Dues Con- 
tinuance Bill through Parliament? For all that Sir J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg may now say, however, nobody would be sur- 
prised to hear, if the Bill should be thrown out, that unfore- 
seen engineering difficulties compel the abandonment of the 
tunnel scheme in its present form. Meanwhile, it may be 
interesting to know that the Bill is fourth in the orders for 
Wednesday, the 28rd inst., and will be met, whenever it 
comes on, by Mr. Dixon-Hartland with a motion that it be 
read a second time that day six months. The “Ides of 
“March,” fatal to so many men and plans, have come for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; and they are big with fate. 


MR. MOORE ON SUNDRY THINGS. 


Tue Inaugural Address delivered by Mr. T. Moore, of Mac- 
clesfield, the President of the Manchester District Institution 
of Gas Engineers for the current year, and published in last 
week’s JouRNAL, is very well worth reading. The first point 
in it that calls for particular notice is the imaginary descrip- 
tion of the ideal continuous carbonizing plant, which is a 
matter that comes fairly within the scope of this class of 
technical compositions. Continuous carbonization is not a 
topic upon which a regular paper could be written, unless 
history rather than actuality was the writer's favourite sub- 
ject of contemplation. It is one of those questions, however, 
which should not be overlooked for any length of time, 
because the engineer does not exist who holds that the 
present system of filling retorts at one operation with their 
load of coal, and leaving this to stew until all the gas, 
good and bad, is out of it, is perfect. At the same time, 
if the necessary consequence of continuous carbonization is 
to abolish coke and leave the gas makers with nothing but 
breeze, as imagined by Mr. Moore, such an advance would 
scarcely be regarded as leading gas suppliers to a more 
advantageous position. This, however, is a detail. When 
we get the continuous carbonization wil] be time enough to 
begin to think about coke and breeze. The next point made 
by Mr. Moore was in regard to the popularization of gas for 
cottage householders. There can be no doubt that petroleum 
and paraffin are worse rivals of gas than the electric light 
is now or is likely to be during the lifetime of the present 
generation. There is also a tolerable certainty that among 
the occupiers of weekly tenements there is, especially in 
manufacturing towns, a vast opportunity for developing retail 
trade. Mr. Moore did not discover this fact ; of course, he 
and his hearers must have known that his remarks under 
this head touched upon an old question. He is to be 
thanked, however, for bringing it forward again, and for 
the interesting statistics with which he illustrated the posi- 
tion. He would deserve still more honour at the hands of 
his colleagues of the Manchester district and others if he 
would go further, and solve the problem by practically work- 
ing Macclesfield on the lines he has himself laid down. The 
question of the utmost limit of saturation, so to speak, of a 
district in respect of gas consumption has never yet been 
shown. Surely, one would think, if the Prudential Assurance 
Company, friendly societies, and similar organizations, can 
make it pay to collect subscriptions in such small amounts as 
cottagers can afford, it should not be out of the power of a 
Gas Company or Gas Department of a Corporation to do like- 
wise. It is high time, now that gas makers cannot look to 
residuals to make up their profits, for them to see what can be 
done with gas. Hitherto they have been content to supply gas 
on demand ; there is no real reason why they should not do 
like other traders—solicit orders, and put themselves in the 
way to suit customers. Mr. Moore said one or two good things 
about the ventilation of gas-lit rooms. We have published so 
much upon this subject that, but for its importance and the 
extraordinary indifference with which it is still generally 
regarded, we might hesitate to mention it again. There can 

no question, however, but that the necessity for securing 

© proper ventilation of gas-lit rooms remains by far the 
oe important consideration of all that the gas consumer 
as to regard, after the primary condition of a plentiful and 





properly disposed light is satisfied. Unfortunately, one can- 
not put up good ventilation in a box and sell it over the 
counter to be fixed by the intelligent gas-fitter; but if this 
were feasible, the seller would drive a roaring trade. In the 
meanwhile, all that can be done is to educate architects to 
pay as much attention to gas lighting and ventilation as they 
eves wang to do with regard to the more showy objects of 
eir care. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Te Metropolitan Board having sealed a contract for the 
execution of works at the Barking outfall to the extent of 
£406,000, it would be a startling circumstance if that body 
were found without statutory power for such a purpose. Mr. 
Salt challenged the Chairman of the Board on this subject 
last Friday in the House of Commons; but Sir J. M‘Garel- 
Hogg replied with confidence as to the legal position of the 
Board, and there is no reason to suppose that Sir James 
is otherwise than substantially right. At the same time, if 
the Treasury could possibly upset the Board on this point, 
there would be no reluctance in that quarter to perform 
the maneuvre. The Government Auditor who checks the 
expenditure at Spring Gardens is a formidable authority, 
and will in nowise strain the law to exonerate the Board. It 
seems anomalous that the representative of the Treasury 
should be able to control the expenditure of the minutest 
item, down to the level of the dustman’s Christmas gift, and 
yet be compelled to stand by while three-quarters of a million 
are expended on a scheme of sewage purification. The 
authorities at the Treasury must feel themselves wonderfully 
outwitted by this turn of events; and it will be no matter for 
surprise if they try to make the position of the Board some- 
what uncomfortable. Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg and his col- 
leagues may feel thankful that the present Home Secretary 
is not such as Sir William Harcourt, or even as Mr. Childers. 
The latter clearly showed his displeasure at the plan which 
the Board are about to carry out. Yet, although the 
project differs from the proposals of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, it is not altogether contrary to the recommenda- 
tions emanating from that quarter. If the plan effects the 
purification of the Thames, the Board will deserve praise 
for doing a great work at moderate cost. Passing to a con- 
sideration of the Thames above London, we observe some 
criticisms in The Times as to the new bye-laws of which the 
Conservators have given notice. It seems extraordinary that 
these regulations should offer no direct mode of dealing with 
the house-boats. We understood that the evils hitherto 
perpetrated by these vessels in fouling the stream would 
be effectually prevented. If otherwise, the Conservators will 
leave undone that which more especially demands their atten- 
tion. As affecting the Conservators together with the Water 
Companies, we would refer to a very curious question to be 
put to the President of the Local Government Board in the 
House of Commons to-night, by Mr. Dixon-Hartland. The 
interrogator speaks of the “large profits” derived by the 
Metropolitan Water Companies and the Conservators of the 
Thames from the sale of the river water, and proposes 
that some part of this money should go towards defray- 
ing the cost of diverting sewage from the river; special 
reference being made to the town of Staines, which, it is said, 
will be financially ruined if it has to bear the entire cost of 
diverting its sewage from the stream. Staines, it is re- 
marked, derives no benefit from the sale of “ its water.” In 
the first place, as to the profits. It is from the Companies 
that the Conservators derive their revenue in respect to the 
water supply; ‘and a portion of this revenue is ostensibly 
devoted to the purification of the stream, though a good deal 
goes another way. As to the profits of the Water Com- 
panies, having already made payment to the Conservators, 
and afterwards contributed largely to the Metropolitan rates, 
the Companies have surely done their part. Why Staines 
should be unable to avoid polluting the Thames, except at 
a ruinous cost, we do not understand. Other towns are able 
to observe the law; and Staines ought not to be allowed to 
break it. The default of this town was emphatically men- 
tioned in some of the later reports of Sir Francis Bolton. 

















Ar the invitation of the on gg Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Mr. Lewis T. Wright, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
General Manager of the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department, 
will deliver next Friday, at the University College in that town, a 
popular lecture on ‘‘ Flame,” with illustrative experiments. 
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Gssaps, Commentaries, and Rebietos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 509.) 

Tue past week has been marked by a great improvement of feeling 
in the Stock Exchange. After waiting long and patiently, we are 
apparently as far off as ever from a warlike issue to Continental 
complications ; and the opinion is gaining strength that if the up- 
shot was to be war, the necessary preludes and preliminaries must 
by this time have disclosed themselves, and, not having done so, 
the end isto be peace. The Foreign Market has thus been buoyant ; 
and the railway and other large departments have also advanced. 
There is a fair prospect of a good budget; and so we may reasonably 
expect a further general advance in prices—that is, if Continental 
affairs should not produce something sinister to depress them. The 
Bank rate, which had stood for the previous five weeks at 4 per 
cent., was reduced to 8} per cent. on Thursday. Business in Gas 
securities has been very fair; and, as in the previous week, the bulk 
of it has been in the issues of the Metropolitan Companies, all of 
which continue very firm. All the three Companies have made 
advances in quotations, especially the South Metropolitan. Foreign 
undertakings have not been so firm,andsome havereceded; but Im- 
perial Continental, the greatest of them, is a conspicuous exception, 
closing with strength. The Water section has not been very active ; 
but several Companies show considerably improved quotations. 
The general amelioration of tone was manifested at once upon the 
markets opening on Monday; and though a slight check was sus- 
tained in the course of the day, prices closed better all round. 
Business in Gas was moderate in the aggregate ; but was notice- 
able for the demand for Gaslight and Coke 6 per cent. debenture 
stock, which advanced 1. Buenos Ayres commenced its decline 
by relapsing 4. Business in Water was mostly in Lambeth, which 
commanded good prices. Chelsea rose 14; and East London, 1. 
Quotations generally continued to rise on Tuesday; the Foreign 
Market especially showing firmness. Gaslight and Coke issues 
were. extensively dealt in; and a few other companies to a 
lesser extent. Quotations remained unchanged. The few trans- 
actions effected in Water were at very good figures; but the 
only move was an advance of 1 in Grand Junction, which 
was not dealt in. Wednesday opened very firm, but wavered 
later on. Gaslight ‘‘A” again led the way, and advanced 1. 
South Metropolitan were not dealt in; but the “A” rose 2, 
and the *B” 1. Nothing at all was done in the Water section. 
Thursday was rather inactive; and quotations were disposed to 
droop, until the lowering of the Bank rate hardened them somewhat. 
Transactions in Gas were rather less extensive, but showed 
increasing strength in the Metropolitan issues. Gaslight “A” 
improved 1; South Metropolitan “‘A,”2; and ditto “B,” 1. 
Continental Union old, however, fell 4. Business in Water was 
— moderate; but Lambeth 10 per cents. and Chelsea rose 3 
each, and East London 1. Friday’s business was uniformly good; 
and all descriptions left off the better for it. Metropolitan Gas 
issues were again very strong; and Commercial old advanced 1. 
Buenos Ayres, however, receded 4 more; and Alliance and Dublin 
were } lower. Business in Water was not remarkable; but Kent 
changed hands at good figures. Saturday was bright and buoyant; 
increasing confidence pushing everything up. Business in Gas was 
fairly extensive for a Saturday; and prices were quite satisfactory. 
Bombay receded 4. Kent Water was done at the top price; but its 
quotation, and that of all other issues, remained unchanged. 








MORE GAS AGITATION IN PARIS. 
Tue old question of the gas supply of Paris, which was thought to 
have been completely set at rest by the final decision in the dispute 
between the Municipality and the Gas Company, crops up again 
occasionally in some unexpected form, just to remind us that in 
certain quarters there still prevails a feeling of discontent at the 
existing arrangements. As long ago as the middle of May last 
year a brilliant proposition was coneeived by one of the municipal 
councillors—M. Léon Donnat—for bringing the Gas Company to 
book; and he lost no time in making his colleagues acquainted 
with his project, and asking them to “ deliberate’’ upon it. The 
matter was referred to in the Journat for Aug. 31 last (p. 867); 
and our readers may remember that M. Donnat’s idea was simply 
to set the law in motion, and deprive the Company of the mono- 
poly they at present enjoy of laying their mains in the public 
streets, and supplying gas to the residents on either side. 
According to this gentleman, as the streets in Paris come under 
the general law applicable to all public highways, in virtue of 
a decree dated March 26, 1852, the Company cannot claim the 
exclusive P sasan of placing their pipes therein and distribut- 
ing gas for consumption; and so he argued that it would be 
perfectly legal for the Prefect of the Seine, acting on behalf of 
the State, to give any authority with respect to private lighting 
which he might consider to be for the public good. In other words, 
the Prefect has the right to authorize any body or person to com- 
pete with the Company in the supply of gas. This was the pro- 
posal M. Donnat submitted to the Council, who, he contended, had 
it in their power to correct any errors committed, to the detriment 
of all, by the Municipal Commission of the Empire in the drafting 
of contracts in the first instance; and he thought that, however 
much it was to be regretted, from the point of view of communal 
autonomy, to acknowledge the absolute rights of the State in this 
matter, it was, under the circumstances, impossible to ignore them, 
and that it would be really advantageous, even from a democratic 








standpoint, to submit to any application of those rights which 
would be to the interest of the entire body of gas consumers. With 
a parting shot at the Company, to the effect that their general 
conduct rendered all conciliation out of the question, M. Donnat 
asked the Council to consider, with the least possible delay, any 
practicable method of bringing about a reduction in the price of 
gas by the legal means he had indicated, and to make known the 
result of their investigation. The subject was, in due course, referred 
to the Streets Committee, who approached it with the deliberation 
which its importance deserved. They did not jump at conclusions; 
but arrived at them slowly—very slowly, seeing that their report 
was not presented till the 7th ult. In it they stated that if the pro. 
position was admitted, it would arouse the protests of the Gas 
Company, who would not fail to contest it before the various com- 

tent judicial authorities ; and the result would be that the popu. 

tion would witness with astonishment the extraordinary spectacle 
of the Company acting, in regard to the Council, as the champion 
of the municipal freedom of the City of Paris. In fact, it was a 
question of handing over to the State the whole of the communal 
property. The Committee considered that such a condition of 
things ought not to occupy the attention of the Council for any 
length of time; and they expressed regret that M. Donnat had not, 
before submitting his proposition, considered it to be his duty to 
study a little more carefully than he had done the exact bearing of 
the decree upon which it was based. The Committee admitted that 
the streets of Paris are subject to the ordinary régime of the public 
roads, and in this respect are comparable to the national highways; 
but this fact, they pointed out, did not in the least convert them 
into national highways, and so make them public property subject 
to State control. The decree of 1852, the Committee argued, is 
simply one referring to urban regulations, and not to State con- 
trol. If it were otherwise, it would be the duty of the State to 
look after the lighting, paving, and cleansing of the streets, and 
bear the general expenses necessary to maintain them in a proper 
hygienic condition. They therefore recommended the Council not 
to give the proposition any consideration ; and the Council followed 
their advice. 

Another matter on which the Council have been asked to deliberate 
by the Streets Committee is the municipal gas and meter testing 
arrangements. Our readers are probably aware that these were 
for some years under the supervision of M. Félix Le Blanc, whose 
death occurred about this time last year; and now dissatisfaction 
seems to have arisen with respect to them. The Committee a 
short time ago presented a report in which they recommended that 
this office should be separated, as from the commencement of the 
year, from the works department, and be attached to the depart- 
ment having the direction of municipal affairs. The Chief Gas 
Examiner is to devote himself exclusively to the duties of his 
office, and not undertake any outside work ; but his salary, which for 
the coming municipal year is fixed at 6000 frs., with 500 frs., for 
expenses, may be progressively increased to 8500 frs. The testing 
officers are to make examinations at all hours of the day and night, 
with the usual appliances, in the testing-rooms of the Company, and 
also by means of portable photometers. Samples of gas are to be 
taken from the works, at the consumers’ houses, from the mains, and 
in the Company’s photometer-room, so that check testings may be 
made if required. Returns as to the specific gravity, illuminating 
and heating power, and chemical composition of the gas, as well as 
analyses of the coals employed in its production, are to be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Municipal. The Chief Gas Examiner 1s to 
furnish annually to the Municipal Council a report setting out the 
results of the testing of the gas for lighting and heating power, 
the pressure in the mains, &c., and he is to add any observations 
he considers necessary thereon; also any remarks bearing upon 
improvements which have been, or which may be introduced in 
connection with gas manufacture. He is further to report upon 
any experiments made with new systems of lighting by gas, elec- 
tricity, or other illuminant, and upon any methods of improving 
existing systems. In short, he is to inform the Council as to what 
progress has been made or attempted in regard to lighting. The 
total amount to be credited for gas and meter testing in the Muni- 
cipal Budget is to be increased by 6600 frs.; and the examination 
of the gas will be generally under the supervision of a Committee 
of the Council. As to the appointment of the head of this impor- 
tant department, he is to be selected by the Prefect of the Seine 
from a list of three candidates submitted by the Council. 

Our contemporary the Journal des Usines a4 Gaz, in their last 
issue, discusses the foregoing projects. Of the former the writer 
makes short work; but in the latter he sees an attack on M. Le 
Blane. It pn that the late Chief Gas Examiner is regarded 
by some of the councillors as a man who did not keep himself 
abreast of the progress of the business in which he was engaged, 
and whose numerous engagements outside his office did not allow 
of his giving that attention to its duties which their importance 
demanded from him. Our contemporary defends M. Le Blanc’s 
memory from such an aspersion. His laboratory, he says, was 
open to all; and new inventions were examined there with absolute 
impartiality. He was thoroughly conversant with all the improve- 
ments which had been introduced up to the time of his death. 
The Streets Committee of the Municipal Council seem to think 
that it is part of the business of the Chief Gas Examiner and his 
assistants to investigate every improvement in connection with the 
manufacture of gas; but the Journal des Usines a Gaz considers 
that this is scarcely the function of a municipal department. The 
officials of the gas-testing department should, the writer says, 
exercise over the working of the Paris Gas Company as wide 4 
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control as they please, though always within the limits of the Com- 
pany’s Treaty; but the department cannot be converted into a 
general information agency on gas matters without risk of compro- 
mising the dignity of the Council. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
4 SUCCESSFUL ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANY—FAILURE OF THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—A NEW THERMO-PILE—THE COST OF 
INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the Maxim- 
Weston Electric Light Ceny has just been held, when the 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Watt, M.P., delivered a long and interesting 
address upon the position and prospects of electric lighting in 
general and of the Maxim- Weston concern in particular. He began 
by congratulating the shareholders upon the fact, unique among 
modern electrical companies, that for the third time the Directors 
had considered they were warranted in recommending a dividend, 
which was described as being substantially made out of the profits 
earned. Mr. Watt has given notice of a Bill in the House of 
Commons for amending the Electric Lighting Act; but nobody 
knows what this measure was to have been like. Nobody ever will 
know now, and the information would after all be useless; for it 
appears that Mr. Watt has consulted with Lord Thurlow, who 
has so far done pretty well with his Electric Lighting Act 
Amendment Bill in the Lords, and has agreed to introduce his 
Bill in the Commons upon the same lines. With regard to 
the questions of patent rights and litigation which have agitated 
electricians so deeply during the past year, the Maxim-Weston 
Company have been able, so they say, to look on with unconcern, 
although their feeling is distinctly favourable to the Edison con- 
tention. With the object of showing how much yet remains to be 
done in the way of improving electric lighting apparatus, Mr. 
Watt said that “ another company” spent last year in new patents 
no less than £14,000. The Maxim-Weston Company have a pa- 
rently confined their efforts to bringing out a new arc lamp, which 
is, of course, ‘one of the handsomest and also one of the most 
efficient lamps in the market.” As to the supposed superiority of 
American electrical plant, Mr. Watt said in effect that it is impos- 
sible to do business in England with plant at American prices, and 
that, taking it all round, electrical apparatus can be made in this 
country at something like 30 per cent. under American prices. The 
dividend declared was at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

On Friday, the 4th inst., the electric lights all over the House of 
Commons went out together, and caused considerable inconvenience 
and more annoyance. Very little publicity was given to the occur- 
rence by the London daily newspapers. It is stated that gas was 
lit wherever available ; and the old oil-lamps that have not been 
used for years were routed out, and put into service again. It 
turns out that—as might have been expected—the mishap was not 
due to any failure of the electrical machinery, but to a defect of the 
boiler feed-pipe. It is doubtless extremely annoying to the elec- 
tricians that these breakdowns repeat themselves so rsistently, 
especially now when it is sought to lead Parliament to believe that 
only an imperfect law prevents the general adoption of electric 
lighting. It has always been one of the most irritating traits of 
electric lighting systems, however, to fail at particular emergencies ; 
and there is no reason why the Houses of Parliament should 
escape the general fate. 

_ Attention is drawn from time to time to the possibility of obtain- 
ing currents of electricity from thermo-piles, among the latest and 
best of which is said to be that bearing the name of the inventor, 
M. Chaudron. In this arrangement a number of so-called thermo- 
electric bars are piled one on another, and secured in a frame. 
They allow a vertical space in the middle, in which is inserted a 
kind of combustion tube supplied with gas, which is burnt in an 
atmospheric flame in such a way as to heat the ends of the bars 
very regularly. With this view the consumption of gas is con- 
trolled by a sensitive governor, which only permits of the passage 
of the proper peg of gas for the work required to be done. 
The advantages of this method of generating electricity are its 
cleanliness, handiness, and economy, in the sense that the only 
expense is that of the gas consumed. M. Chaudron’s arrangement 
has been tested by M. Hospitalier, and is said to be adapted, among 
other things, to the charging of accumulators for lighting. As, 
however, a pattern of the thermo-pile consuming 260 litres (just 
over 9 cubic feet) of gas per hour is rated to give a current of 6 
Volts and 5°5 ampéres, and is priced at 250 francs, it would seem 
os for practical purposes it would be better to burn the gas for 
ighting at once than to convert it in this way. 

Rn E. L. Berry has published his third year’s report on the 
electric lighting of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Coventry Street ; 
- any statement of this character is worth attention because of 
the dearth of information of technical value relating to the actual 
experiences of users of electric lighting. The plant in question 
Smnetins & 12-horse power Clerk’s gas-engine, a Siemens D, 
gpa an Electrical Power Storeage Company’s battery of 53 
cells, and 860 Swan lamps, of 108 volts and 16-candle power. 
. uring the year the engine ran 2895 hours without requiring 
rape The engineer reports strongly in favour of castor oil 
or all the heavy bearings. The dynamo also worked well during 
ay only six pairs of brushes being used. The accumulators 
mes “3 cells are also well spoken of, having been working for 18 
straight, during which only seven plates have been taken out and 
re pened. The lamp renewals amounted to 122. The theatre 
he closed for three weeks in July ; but there were 46 morning per- 
mmances. The working accounts show a charge for running 





expenses of £452—the heaviest items being, engineer and assistant 
£221; gas for engine £189; lamps £25. Under the angst 
which amounted to £195, accumulators stand at £186, which seems 
very heavy for the size of the battery in use. The gross working 
cost was £647, which was rather more than the average of the two 
preceding years. The grand total of expenses for the three years is 
£1778, or a mean of £598 a year for the 300 lights, exclusive, of 
course, of all allowances for interest on capital and depreciation. It 
would not be far wrong, therefore, to estimate that, as used in this 
theatre, where the arrangements seem to be unusually satisfactory 
according to the testimony of the Lessee, Mr. Edgar Bruce, incan- 
descent electric lighting can be had at a cost of about 45s. per lamp 
per annum by anybody who can afford a gross expenditure for the 
purpose of about £600 a year. 


DEATH OF MR. M. OGLE TARBOTTON. 

We regret to have to record the rather sudden removal by death, 
on the 6th inst., of Mr. Marriott Ogle Tarbotton, Consulting Engi- 
neer to the Corporation of Nottingham. The deceased gentleman 
was a native of Leeds, and received his education in the Grammar 
School of that town. On leaving school he was articled to Mr. C. 
Clapham, C.E., of Wakefield, to whose business he succeeded; and 
he was peg | appointed Borough Engineer. In the year 1859 
he was chosen to fill the newly created office of Borough Engineer 
to the Sages of Nottingham. In this position he found great 
scope for the exercise of his special abilities. The town was then 
in a transition state as regarded sanitary and engineering work— 
the Public Health Act having only just been put in force. For the 
first few years after his appointment, Mr. Tarbotton was occupied 
mainly in organizing the work of his department ; but when this 
was completed, he turned his attention to those schemes for the 
sanitary improvement of the town with which his name will always 
be associated. Foremost amongst these may be mentioned that 
for dealing with the whole of the sewage, not only of the borough, 
but of the entire Leen Valley, which led to the passing of the Leen 
District Sewerage Act of 1872. Under this Act the Sewerage 
Board was established, which continued in existence till 1877. 
Mr. Tarbotton was Engineer to the Board, and laid down the 
central sewerage system which still drains the Leen Valley. About 
this time the Corporation were making attempts to acquire the 
water supply of the town; and this matter formed the subject of 
an important report from Mr. Tarbotton. In 1875 he reported on 
the advisability of establishing a sewage farm; and this project was 
afterwards successfully carried out under his superintendence. Two 
years later he was called upon to deal with the great question of 
the extension of the borough ; and his prediction that the union 
of the suburbs with the town under one government would 
be attended by very beneficial results was verified by the rapid 
growth of the town which followed the amalgamation. But while 
all this was going on, another very important matter engaged Mr. 
Tarbotton’s attention. In 1874 the Corporation purchased the 
works of the Nottingham Gas Company ; and he was called upon 
to take control of them. Under his direction they were con- 
siderably extended; and now, in the able hands of Mr. Lewis T. 
Wright, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., the General Manager, they take rank 
among the most important works in the kingdom. In 1879 the 
water undertaking was acquired; its management being added 
to Mr. Tarbotton’s other duties. During his connection with this 
department of the Corporation, he recommended and planned the 
splendid works at Papplewick, built at a cost of £150,000, to 
replace a pumping station which supplied water of an inferior 
quality. His later work in connection with the water supply of 
the town has been referred to from time to time in our columns. 
It was felt that with the gas and water undertakings on his 
hands, Mr. Tarbotton could no longer be expected to discharge 
the duties of Borough Engineer; so Mr. Arthur Brown was 
appointed to the latter post, and Mr. Tarbotton was retained as 
Consulting Engineer to the Corporation and Engineer to those 
departments and to the Sewage Farm Committee. He was a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, a Fellow of the 
Geological Society, and a Fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
Society. In meteorology, as our readers are aware, he took much 
interest ; and for years he made important detailed observations in 
connection with his town, the results of which have from time to 
time been noticed in the Journat. Mr. Tarbotton was in his 55th 
year at the time of his death, which was the result of a paralytic 
seizure on the previous Friday, while he was engaged in the dis- 
charge of his ordinary duties. His health for the past three or 
four years had been such as to cause some anxiety to the members 
of his family, although no immediate serious results were expected. 
His persistent devotion to his work led him to deny himself the 
rest which all but he could plainly see was necessary; and to this 
fact may possibly be attributed his comparatively early removal. 
Mr. Tarbotton has left a widow and four children; his elder son 
holding a position under Government in Canada. The funeral, 
which took place last Wednesday, was attended by a large number 
of the members of the Town Council, the Corporation officials, and 
other friends of the deceased. At the meeting of the Council on 
Monday last week, reference was made by the Deputy-Mayor 
(Alderman Lambert) to the loss the Corporation had sustained by 
the death of Mr. Tarbotton, whom he characterized as perhaps one 
of the most faithful and able officials who ever served the town. 
A resolution was passed recording the Council's sense of the 
valuable services rendered by Mr. Tarbotton in connection with 
the whole of the important works undertaken by the Corporation 
during his association with them. 
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GASEOUS FIRING, WITHOUT RECUPERATION, AT THE SALTLEY GAS-WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Section on THE Line CC, 


WE are enabled to-day, through the courtesy of Mr, 
Henry Hack, M. Inst. C.E., to place before our readers 
the accompanying illustrations and description of the 
simple generator furnaces in operation at the Saltley 
Gas-Works, Birmingham, which were shown to the 
members of the Midland Association of Gas Managers 
on the 10th ult., and to which reference was made in 
the Journat on the following Tuesday. 

Originally the retorts in these beds were set with 
three in the middle tier, which brought the centre one 
immediately over the furnace arch, in which position 
it was difficult to prevent it becoming much hotter and 
sooner worn out than the other six, besides necessitat. 
ing greater draught than is required for the method 
now adopted, of placing the three retorts in the upper. 
most tier, as shown, which leaves a good space or 
chamber above the furnace, whereby the generator 
gases have sufficient time to ‘‘ dwell” in the setting, 
and become thoroughly mixed with the secondary air 
supply, which is regulated so as to ensure their com- 

lete combustion. This arrangement of the retorts 
is the outcome of the advantages experienced with set. 
tings of the same kind heated upon Klénne’s rege. 
nerative principle; and even where no attempt at 
‘‘ gaseous” firing is made, it will be found preferable 
to the old plan alluded to. The alteration merely 
involves an extra few inches (varying with the form of 
arch) in the height of the setting, measured from the 
soffit of the arch to the bottom of the ashpan. 

The primary air supply is admitted through the 
space G, formed by a moveable plate covering the 
ashpan, which space is regulated so as to produce, by 
analysis, the greatest quantity of carbonic oxide. The 
secondary air, entering the channels in the furnace 
arch block (details of which are given) by the opening 


° 
SECTION ON UNE A.A. 
Detamw or Furnace Arco Am-Buocks. 


in the front wall at D, is regulated as required bya 
sliding plate in the frame, as shown in the second 
engraving; the best results in all respects being 
obtained when the waste gases show no carbonic 
oxide, but a slight excess of oxygen. His the charging- 
door, and F the clinkering-door. The fuel account 
under these conditions averages about 15 lbs. per 
100 Ibs. of coal carbonized with six-hour charges, of 
3 cwt. per mouthpiece per charge, or 8 tons 8 cwt. per 
setting per 24 hours. At times, during the past season, 
five-hour charges were adopted, when the coal carbo- 
nized per 24 hours reached 10 tons per setting. This 
was accomplished with but a slight increase in the 
fuel account; but (as with retorts upon the regenera- 
tive principle), all things considered, Mr. Hack finds 
it more advantageous to adhere to six-hour charges. 
Still he considers it an advantage to be in possession 
of settings in which the heats can within a short time be 
raised so as to do more work when occasion requires. 
The retorts are 20 feet long, by 20 in. by 16 in. Under 
the old plan, with a fuel account of from 20 to 22 lbs. 
per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized, the settings were not 
capable of carbonizing more than 7 tons 14 ewt. of 
coal per 24 hours. ; 

In the remarks upon these furnaces contained in 
the Journat for the 15th ult., it was stated that by 
them all the advantages of gaseous firing were 
obtained. This statement requires some modifica- 
tion, for where gaseous firing with recuperation 18 
employed, a greater saving in fuel is secured than 18 
possible with the furnaces under notice ; and whereas 
the labour in firing upon this simple plan is the same 
as with Mr. Hack’s old type of furnaces, it is 25 per 
cent. less with the complete regenerative system. 

The cost of adapting the plan to existing benches 
need not be more than 8s, 9d. per mouthpiece ; while 
6s. per mouthpiece should cover the extra expense In 
applying it to new work. When the idea was first put 
into practice by Mr. Hack some two years ago, the 
arch blocks were made in one piece; but the unequal 
temperature to which the body of the block was sub- 
jected by the secondary air currents caused them to 
crack through the channels. Hence the reason for 
the blocks being now made in two pieces, groov 
and tongued’at the joint as shown, which allows of 8 
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little yielding of the material without permitting “short circuiting” 
of the air from one channel to the other. 

In inviting attention to this departure from the ordinary prac- 
tice, Mr. Hack had no desire whatever for it to be placed upon a 
level with regenerative furnaces; his object being to demonstrate 
a plan from which he has himself derived such marked advan- 

s—viz., fully 25 per cent. saving in fuel, higher and more uni- 
form heats, and greater yield per mouthpiece due to the extra 
nantity of coal carbonized per 24 hours. 

Although, from returns a to Mr. Hack a short time ago 
from 15 different gas-works, the average fuel account with ordinary 
settings (coke being used) varied from 20 to 80 per cent. of the coal 
carbonized, some managers may find that, without any attempt of 
this kind, they already have settings, heated in the usual way, with 
which as much coal is carbonized for as low, or nearly as low an 
expenditure in fuel as he has shown. To these, the plan shown in 
the illustrations will be of no service; but to others, less fortunate, 
it may be deemed worthy of consideration and a trial. 





THE RATING OF WATER-WORKS. 

Tue water companies sigh in vain for peace and quietness. Like 
the gallant Six Hundred at Balaclava, ‘stormed at with shot 
and shell,” they have to break the line of their swarming foes. 
Corporations clamour for their possessions; the authors of the 
Borough Funds Bill take them in the rear; and on either side the 
Union Assessment Committees are just at this season of the year 
renewing their familiar onslaughts. It is considered fair game 
to “spoil the Egyptians;”’ and everywhere the companies are 
called upon to face the penalties of prosperity. There are, indeed, 
various indications that the Assessment Committees, advised by 
experts, are showing marked activity in the preparation of new 
valuation lists for the purposes of assessment to the poor rate; and 
in some places an enormous increase has already been made in the 
rating of gas and water companies. It is probable that in most 
cases the spirit of compromise will prevail. On the one hand, the 
dread of being fixed with the payment of costs will deter the assess- 
ment authorities from pushing their demands too far; and, on the 
other, the companies will remember that discretion is frequently 
the better part of valour. The whole system of rating water under- 
takings is artificial in the extreme ; but, until the law is amended 
by the establishment of some simple and uniform mode of valua- 
tion, the companies must accept the basis of rating as imperfectly 
defined by the Assessment Acts and supplemented by a long 
sequence of decided cases. 

The law, as it stands, demands a series of unnatural assumptions. 
It says, in effect: Picture to yourselves the hypothetical tenant, 
and then calculate what rent he would pay for a water undertaking 
if it were let to-him from year to year. If the property were, or 
could be, actually let to a tenant, there would, of course, be no 
difliculty in arriving at its rateable value; but, as Lord Esher has 

inted out, the parish authorities have to rate a property which 
in fact is not let, and the Legislature has said that in that case it is 
to be rated as if it were let from year to year, not, it will be 
observed, merely for one year certain. Few people will be found 
to differ from his Lordship’s opinion, which is that, in these cir- 
cumstances, everything becomes imaginary and unreal;’and, fur- 
thermore, that in making calculations, especially with regard to 
great undertakings, no two estimates, though made by the most 
skilled persons in these matters, will ever agree in their outcome. 
The difficulty becomes accentuated when, as in most cases, the 
works extend over several parishes. It is then necessary to invent 
two hypothetical tenants—one of the whole concern, and the other 
of the portion of it which lies within a particular parish. In order 
to get at the correct rates, the two tenants must be compared, and the 
valuer must first ascertain the value of the entire property, and then 
make certain recognized deductions for the purpose of getting at the 
rateable value. One deduction is, of course, in respect of the rates 
which the hypothetical tenant would have to pay; and, having 
made the estimate as regards the whole, it is requisite to proceed to 
minuter calculations with respect to each particular district. The 
artificiality of the system becomes at once apparent, and fur- 
nishes, of course, unlimited scope for the ingenuity of the modern 
expert. So far as the modus operandi can be made intelligible, it 
18 so made by some of the various judgments which have been 
delivered in connection with this subtle branch of the law—notably, 
perhaps, by the decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of the 
South Staffordshire Water-Works Company, who were recently 
constrained to go to law with the Overseers of Wednesbury.* One 
ane main difficulties in the case arose from the fact that, although 

the Company’s works were in use for the supply of their 
customers, such works were in excess of the then existing require- 
pn of the undertaking. It was argued for the Company that 
re works constituted one entire system, and that the hypothetical 
Hae carP ee have to take them as a complete property—one and 
‘ visible. Consequently, that whether the choke capital were 
xpended for present, or for present and future needs, it should 

ee as capital in the concern, for the whole of which a 
tind “oe should be made in the rating. It was, of course, con- 
pee dee the other side that to allow a deduction in respect of 

age € capital expenditure would be to relieve the Water Com- 
fe roe the expense of the ratepayers, and that only so much should 
da €n into account as was necessarily expended for the SSeS 

Ting present income. The Quarter Sessions adopted the latter 


Tew, subject to a special case, however, stated by an arbitrator 
* See Jounna, Vol. XLVI, p. 1017. 








for the opinion of the Queen’s Bench Division. The figures were 
to a certain extent agreed. Thus the sum of £21,500 was taken as 
the annual value of the property as a whole, after making the 
usual deductions from the gross receipts, for maintenance, tenants’ 
rofits, and other charges, except rates. The capital value of the 
and and works directly and indirectly conducing to the earning of 
profits was agreed at £462,000. The net annual value at 8} per 
cent. on this sum was £15,015, which, plus rates at 4s. 6d. in the 
pound (the average over the whole system), made £3378. In this 
way an annual value, including rates, of £18,393 was arrived at, 
or (say) £18,400 in round figures. Deducting from the £21,500 
(the agreed annual value of the whole property) the £18,400, there 
remained the sum of £8100 as the annual value of works directly 
producing profits. This mode of adjusting the figures may be of 
service to some of the companies now involved in disputes or threat- 
ened with litigation upon the basis of a re-valuation of their works. 
Their advisers will doubtless consult the judgments delivered by 
the Master of the Rolls and his colleagues in the successful appeal 
referred to; and the case is a valuable authority in support of two 

rinciples: First, that where the whole of the works are being used 
or distributing water as a source of profit, the entire capital expendi- 
ture must be taken into account, and not merely so much as would 
have sufficed to provide the existing supply; secondly, that the 
deduction to be made in respect of rates (which the hypothetical 
tenant would have to pay) is the amount which would be payable 
on the sum at which the works ought to be assessed, and not 
necessarily the amount of rates based on an existing valuation list. 


Hotes, 


Gas-Eneines For Corp Arr MAcHINERY. 

The cold storeage of perishable articles of food is a question of 
commercial economy that receives more attention every year; 
while at the same time the costliness and inefficiency, except for 
short periods, of cooling by means of ice are more generally 
acknowledged. Cold dry air is recognized as the only satisfactory 
preservative for provisions; and the difficulty of applying the 
system in a manner suitable for the requirements of shopkeepers 
and others has been met by Messrs. Crossley Bros., Limited, who 
have recently brought out a neat combination apparatus for this 
purpose, consisting of an Otto gas-engine and a Lightfoot’s patent 

-air refrigerator. The whole arrangement is fixed upon one 
base plate; the air cooler and dryer being underneath, and so con- 
nected that the water passes first through the cooler, then through 
the jacket of the compressor, and lastly through the jackets of the 
gas cylinder. Water vessels are therefore dispensed with. The 
machines are made in several stock sizes to deliver from 2000 to 
6000 cubic feet of dry cold air per hour; but, of course, there is no 
limit to size. The engine can be disconnected from the refrigerat- 
ing machinery in ease power should be occasionally required for 
other purposes. Gas-driven refrigerators have been proved suc- 
cessful in many places, especially at some private vaults in 
Leadenhall Market, where four chambers, containing altogether 
about 20 tons of meat, are kept below the freezing point by working 
the gas-engine about six hours daily, without Sunday work. In 
winter the water, after doing duty in the refrigerator and gas- 
engine, passes through hot-water pipes, and so heats the offices of 
the firm. During the two years that this machine has been at 
work, there have been no repairs needed, except the occasional 
setting up of the brasses. 


Ligurp versus Sotip Fvurt For STEAMSHIPS. 

It is interesting to record, as bearing upon the tar and creosote 
fuel question, that, after a prolonged and very complete trial, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of the Uni States have 
abandoned oil for their ferry steamers at San Francisco, and 
returned to coal, although the latter is very costly in this locality. 
Three steamers were experimented upon with coal and oil under 
fair average conditions. The first during the period between Decem- 
ber, 1883, and December, 1884, ran 22,662 miles at a cost per mile 
for coal of about 4s. 3d., and about 5d. per mile for boilers (repairs, 
cleaning, &c.). The same ship ran 40,800 miles with oil fuel, at a 
cost per mile of about 2s. 2d. for oil and 2d. for boilers. Another 
ship ran at a cost of 2s. 8s. per mile for coal, and 2s. 9d. per mile 
for oil. The third and largest boat ran at a cost of about 20s. per 
mile for coal, and 18s. per mile for petroleum. The superintendent 
of the line says that the liquid fuel in every case was better for the 
boilers, as they required very much less cleaning and repairs while 
burning petroleum than with coal. Altogether, there was a 
decided economy from the use of oil. Notwithstanding this fact, 
it has been | naranmeny to go back to coal, although the reasons for 
this course have not been stated. It is surmised that the noise and 
danger of the liquid fuel have been found greater disadvantages than 
could be endured for the sake of the economy secured by its use. 


HELMHOLTZ ON THE APPEARANCE OF Foc. 

Professor Helmholtz has been conducting a series of experiments 
upon vapours, especially with relation to the appearance of mists. 
It appears from some incidental observations of the experimentalist, 
that his object was partly to determine the conditions under which 
vapour suspended in air becomes visible as fog or mist. For this 
purpose, the liquid and the atmosphere to which it was exposed 
under various conditions of temperature and pressure were con- 
tained in a glass tube, closed at each end by a plate of glass; and 
the appearance of mist was detected by its influence upon the 
optical image of a gas-flame. Professor Helmholtz first operated 
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with the vapour of pure water in atmospheric air, and found that 
the pressure necessary to cause condensation was not so small as 
might have been supposed, but varied from 12 to 5 millimetres of 
water. Here the influence of dust in the atmosphere was first 
noticed. The air of the apparatus being filtered before its intro- 
duction, it was possible to raise the pressure to half an atmosphere 
without showing a trace of mist. If it is to be supposed that the 
dust is always present in the same degree in air, the warmer the 
air and water the more mist would be found; and under natural 
conditions, this mist would rise and form clouds. According to 
these observations, the prevalence of fogs in large cities is largely 
due to an influence which any smoke prevention legislation would 
scarcely touch. Mr. Aitken and Professor O. Lodge, working from 
different clues, have corroborated the theory as to the relationship 
between fogs and an atmosphere highly charged with dust. 


Tue User or Coke ror Sream-Bol.ers. 

A report upon certain experiments on steam-boilers has been 
sar am in the Wochenschrift of the Austrian Association of 

ngineers and Architects, at the close of which one of the members 
of the Committee that conducted the experiments appended some 
observations unfavourable to the use of coke as fuel for steam- 
boilers. He declared that firing with coke presents serious incon- 
veniences. He begins by citing the experience of the Committee, 
that a coke fire should be very deep on the bars, and should be 
burnt at a rate not exceeding 50 or 60 kilogrammes per hour per 
square metre of grate area. As coal burns at the rate of 100 kilos 
per square metre of grate surface per hour, this means (the two 
fuels being of nearly equal calorific power) that, to obtain equal 
steaming power, a coke grate must i“ twice as large as a coal 
grate; and if, besides, the coke is put twice as deep on the bars as 
coal, it follows that a coke furnace must contain four times as much 
combustible as a coal fire of equal power. Supposing now that the 
engine is required to be stopped for a time, what is to be done with 
so much fire? The steam pressure must be allowed to rise, or the 
fire must be drawn to waste. Then, whereas coal burns with a long 
flame which distributes heat, coke burns in a concentrated mass, 
so that nearly all its useful effect is done in the vicinity of the fur- 
nace, which the Austrian engineer regards as bad for the structure 
of the boiler. Matters are aggravated when the furnace-door is 
thrown open, and the previously highly-heated plates are exposed 
to the inrush of cold air. Besides, he says, a coke fire is difficult and 
slow to light compared with coal; so that, while a coal fire may be 
forced or slacked very quickly, a considerable time elapses before 
the temperature of a coke fire can be altered. Coke made from dirty 
and sulphurous coals is subject to other objections. 








Communicated Article. 


DIFFERENTIAL PRICES AND THE DOUBLE-METER 
SYSTE 





By F. D. Marsuatt, 
Engineer-in-Chief to the Danish Gas Company. 

As the supply of gas for cooking and purposes other than for 
lighting is attracting considerable attention, I trust that further 
reference to the matter may not be without interest. Mr. H. Tobey 
in his address before the North of England Gas Managers’ Associa- 
tion in October last, and Mr. Henry Hack in his recent excellent 
presidential address to the Midland Association of Gas Managers 
referred to the question at some length. Both these gentlemen, 
however, viewed the subject from a purely theoretical point; and 
my present object is to show that the subject is no longer a question 
of theory, but an accomplished and substantial fact. A paper on 
‘* Differential Prices for Gas sold for Lighting and Domestic Pur- 
poses ’’ was presented by the writer to The Gas Institute in 1885 ; * 
and it will necessary to refer to, and quote that paper in the 
present instance. 

The idea of charging a different price for gas used for cooking is 
by no means a new one—for the Company with which the writer 
is connected (a Company supplying a number of towns in Denmark 
and North Germany) has successfully pursued this policy since 
1868 ; and we were induced to do so from the success attending the 
efforts of the Corporation of Nakskov, who commenced the dual 
supply in 1863, and may fairly be called the pioneers of the system. 
The plan hitherto adopted for the dual supply has been through a 
double system of meters; the arrangement being to pass the total gas 
through No. 1 meter placed in the usual assigned position in the cellar 
or entrance, while No. 2, or the cooking-gas meter, is attached by a 
T-piece to the service in the kitchen—the gas registered by the latter 
meter being deducted from No.1. A special meter, with a large 
round index (manufactured by the Gas-Meter Company), is ver. 
Lap paar with our cooking-gas consumers. The idea of a meter wit 
a double index is not new to us; butup to the present time we have 
failed to find an instrument that sufficiently commends itself. It 
may be urged that the double-meter arrangement is a dreadfully com- 
plicated one; involving an entanglement of services and fittings, 
&c., and open to no end of errors when reading and comparing 
the indices. I can only quote our 18 years’ experience, and can 
fairly say we have not met with many difficulties. 

The idea of a meter with a double index, instead of two separate 
meters, is not without its fascinations; and we have recently 
acquired, and critically tested, one of the ingenious instruments 
of M. Wybauw. For the benefit of those unacquainted with the 


* See “ The Gas Institute Transactions,” 1885, p. 175. 








mechanism, it will perhaps be worth while to explain the modug 
operandi. At the back of the meter is a box containing water and 
a float; the whole arrangement being just a little cumbersome, 
The float, by lever mechanism, actuates the spindle attached to 
the index-dials—connecting or detaching the same at pleasure, 
The one dial indicates the ‘‘ total gas,” and may work either jin 
conjunction with, or independently of the second dial, which latter, 
however, must work in connection with the first index. The 
connection is made by increasing the pressure at the works—say, 
from 10-10ths to 15-10ths; and to detach the dials the pressure 
must be first increased beyond the 15-10ths, and then decreageg 
to 10-10ths or lower. 

From the experiments made with the meter, we found the 
action to be somewhat uncertain; and it will be understood 
that there are many local causes that would at times prevent 
pressure actuated from a distant works effecting the desired 
results. It can also be understood that, in a building com. 
ae of several storeys, the pressure at the basement would 

e lower than that at the upper storey, and that each meter 
would have to be specially adjusted for variation in height. This 
is only an impression arrived at from personal experiments with 
the meter; but perhaps M. Wybauw will at some future date pub- 
lish his experience in this matter, and tell us if the mechanism 
often fails. Much as a double-index meter commends itself, we 
are as yet not disposed to part from our dual meter arrangement, 
We are quite prepared to admit that, viewed from a moral stand. 
point, differential prices are open to argument; but we are not pre- 

ared to admit that our system of supplying cooking gas at a 
ow price at any hour of the day or night is one whit morally 
inferior to the ‘“‘day-gas” plan, by which all gas consumed 
during the day is charged at a lower price, as is practised in 
Brussels. Practically the whole of the gas my Company send out 
during the day is consumed either for cooking or motive-power 
purposes ; and the “ day-gas ” system is only a distinction without 
a dfference. 

Against the argument often put forth that the consumers of 
lighting gas are unfairly treated, we maintain that they have no 
real cause for complaint; for the policy steadily pursued is to 
gradually reduce the lighting gas and the cooking gas to a uniform 
low price. This, by the differential system, we are enabled to do 
more speedily than would otherwise be the case; and we regard 
the differential rate as a means to an end—viz., to be able to make 
reductions without feeling the loss of income. As a remarkable 
instance in which the consumers of lighting gas have benefited by 
the introduction of cooking gas, allow me again to call the attention 
of my readers to the Danish town of Nakskov, which commenced 
in 1863 with a price of 7s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet for lighting gas 
and 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet for cooking gas. By successive reductions, 
they are now able to charge a uniform rate of 3s. 6d. for both 
cooking and lighting gas; and this without any loss of income. 

Referring to the table appended to my paper already alluded to, 
it will be seen that there has been an actual yearly falling off in the 
number of lighting-gas consumers, due to competition from petro- 
leum; but, on the other hand, a remarkable increase in the number 
of cooking-gas consumers. Taking the year 1881 (the last year 
under the dual supply), the cooking-gas consumption exceeded the 
lighting-gas consumption ; and it is self-evident that were it not for 
the consumption of cooking gas, the consumers of lighting gas 
would not be enjoying the existing low prices. In the case of the 
Nakskov and Viborg Gas- Works, we actually find in the one instance 
the annual supply of cooking gas overlapping; and, in the second 
instance, the consumption of cooking gas amounts to 95 per cent. of 
the lighting gas. In neither of these instances has any inconvenl- 
ence been felt in consequence. It must not be forgotten that the 
season has a marked influence on the consumption, for although in 
summer the daily consumption of cooking gas is heavier, there is 
a corresponding falling off in the lighting gas, and in the winter 
vice versd ; 80 that the equal consumption of “ day” and “ night’ 
gas all the year round is a fact hardly to be contemplated. 

We attribute our large consumption of cooking gas principally to 
the use of boiling-rings and ‘“‘ Warren” cooking pots or steamers. 
These are very popular, and cannot be too highly recommended. 
I am aware that the ordinary English public differs from the 
Scandinavian or Teutonic in preferring roast meat to boiled or 
stewed, and is not particularly partial to ry at but to those who 
have studied the culinary arrangements of both nations, one 18 
struck with the economy and cleanliness displayed in a German of 
Danish kitchen. On the Continent the gas-oven or roaster meets 
but with little favour, and is seldom met with ; but for some years 
past we have been very successful in converting the ordinary close 
ranges (found in every Continental kitchen) into gas-ovens. This 
we effect by the aid of a gas-ring, top ventilator, and air chamber. 
The entire alteration costs 13s.; and the Company carries out the 
same without charge to the consumer. Even under these conti- 
tions, the public prefer the gas-rings and ‘“‘ Warren” steamers; 
and on these our consumption depends. To instruct consumers 
the use of gas, we employ a “‘cooking woman” in each town where 
we have works. This functionary, whose duty it is to give families 
instruction gratis, is paid a bonus on each new cooking-gas col: 
sumer; and this arrangement is to our mutual advantage. _ 

The prices charged by the Company are roundly: For lighting 
gas, 5s. per 1000 cubic feet ; for cooking gas, 3s. 9d.; and for motor 
gas, 8s. We leave no stone unturned to induce people to use a ; 
gas, converting their ovens gratis, running the services to the 
kitchens gratis, ‘and in the event of existing internal services being 
too small, the Company undertake to relay them—providing 
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materials free of cost, on the condition that the consumer pays the 
Isbour. Necessarily this involves an annual expenditure of capital. 
But it pays; and we are far from dissatisfied with our profits 
arising from the sale of cooking gas. 

Mr. Tobey, in the address previously alluded to, laid stress upon 
the fact that lighting gas must be regarded as our staple commodity. 
It may be now; but what of the future ? Petroleum is running us 
much closer than the electric light ; but neither electric light nor 

troleum is specially adapted for cooking—viands flavoured with 
the latter being somewhat unpalatable; and the very handling of 

troleum is always attended with inconvenience and danger. 

It is quite clear that in supplying cooking gas a large proportion 
of capital usually lying idle during the daytime is rendered produc- 
tive. A gas-works with accompanying plant must be so constructed 
as to meet the extreme demand at any time; and the mains must 
be large enough to carry the maximum quantity at any hour. 
Where gas is used for lighting alone, the maximum demand will 
be in December and the minimum in June. The average sale is 
reached between March and September; and consequently at mid- 
summer three parts of our plant is idle, and in March an one- 
half. In his report to the Leeds Corporation on developing the 
day supply of gas, Mr. Henry Woodall clearly points out the gain 
to be achieved by so doing; and I cannot do better than quote his 
words.* He remarks: ‘The exigencies of our present trade 
require that about 50 per cent. of our 24 hours’ make of gas shail 
be stored, to meet the demand in excess of our rate of manufacture 
at night. Now the more nearly the sale of gas during the day 
conforms to that of the night, the less need we have for storeage. 
. » « There would be regular work for the retorts; but no 
necessity whatever for the holders. . . . Now gasholders cost 
about one-third of all our expenditure on plant ; and supposing we 
can in future reduce our storeage to 50 per cent. of a day’s make, 
instead of 100 per cent., which is now generally considered impera- 
tive, we thereby save 14d. per 1000 on present business, and 0°35d. 
on new business. Thus it would appear that new works can be 
erected at a charge for interest of 1°75d. per 1000 feet. . . . 
My recommendation to you then is that for all trade purposes 
other than lighting, the price of gas shall be 1s. 2d. per 1000 feet. 
I have demonstrated that it can be done at a considerable profit. 
‘ . It cannot be too plainly understood that it is new business 
that pays; and all that I am proposing to do is to go into unex- 
plored fields to gather a custom which will yield a high profit, but 
which are not open to us on existing terms.” 

The Company with which I am connected have gone into unex- 
plored fields with success. The accounts show that during the 
year 1885-86 the pei of cooking gas (‘‘ day " gas) to lighting 
gas (including public lamps) was 32 per cent. The increase in the 
total consumption for the year was 4 per cent.; but of this 4 per 
cent., 830 per cent. was represented by cooking gas. The 30 per 
cent. was a plus sale, yielding plus profits. 

To insure the successful employment of “day” gas, I entirely 
agree with those writers who maintain that a considerable reduc- 
tion should be made. Our Company are also alive to this fact ; 
and as an interesting example, I refer my readers to the figures 
relating to the town of Aalborg, included in the table accompanying 
my paper in the ‘‘ Transactions ’’ of The Gas Institute. Previous to 
1882 the price for lighting gas was 5s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
for cooking gas 5s.; but the proportion of cooking to lighting gas 
was very small—viz., 3percent. The Directors determined in 1882 
to boldly reduce the price from 5s. 9d. to 8s.10d. Note the result: 
The consumption of cooking gas immediately shot up to 10°9 per 
cent., and two years after reached 33-9 per cent. of the total con- 
sumption. The increase per annum in the quantity of cooking gas 
sold reached the almost incredible figure of 270 per cent., and in 
the following year 152 per cent. on the previous enormous increase. 
On the other hand, the fact of offering the public a gas under the 
title of cooking gas, if even at only a slight reduction, has certain 
attractions; and in support of this I quote the instances of the 
small towns of Varde and Ribe in Denmark. In the former town 
the works were built in 1885; and they are already selling 50 per 
cent. of their production for cooking purposes—the prices being 
5s. 9d. for lighting gas and 3s. 10d. for cooking gas. In the second 
town (Ribe) they have only one price—viz., 4s. for both lighting 
and cooking gas; and although these works were built in 1863, 
they do not sell 2 per cent. of gas for cooking, although the average 
price is lower than the average of the prices in Varde. It is the 
fact of offering cooking gas under that appellation that has caused 
the success in Varde. 

It is very difficult, I admit, to compare a system working in 
Continental towns to a similar system in English towns. I also 
admit that the differential price system offers but few inducements 
to large companies, where the price is already low; but it is to 
the small towns where the initiol price is high that the plan seems 
specially attractive, and will afford a means of increasing their 
consumption without risking one penny of the yearly income. 








Tae Wicay anp Lewes MANaGersuirs.—The appointment of 
Manager of the Wigan Corporation Gas-Works, rendered vacant 
Md the dismissal of Mr. J. G. Hawkins, has, subject to confirmation 
D, the Council, been conferred on Mr. J. Timmins, Manager of the 
a (Lanes.) Local Board Gas-Works; and that of Manager of 

Lewes Gas-Works, owing to Mr. Hammond's removal to East- 

urne, on Mr. G. Wilson, Manager of the East Grinstead Gas and 


Water Works. Mr. Wilson was formerly at Malton. 


* See Journar, Vol. XXXIX., p. 615, 
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SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF GAS MANAGERS. 


The Nineteenth Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was held 
at Southampton on Tuesday last. After visiting the gas-works, the 
members assembled at the handsome new offices recently erected by 
the Southampton Gas Company in Ogle Street, where light refresh- 
ments had been provided by the Directors. The business meeting 
commenced at 1 o’clock—Mr. W. A. PapriE.D, of Exeter, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. N. H. Humphrys, of Salisbury) 
having read the notice convening the meeting, the minutes of the 
last meeting were taken as read, on the motion of Mr. J. H. Lyon 
(Cosham), seconded by Mr. 8. Carpenter (Dorking). 

The following gentlemen were next elected members of the 
Association :—Mr. J. L. Grist, of Brimscombe ; Mr. J. H. Portbury, 
of Teignmouth ; Mr. E. D. Sapey, of Horsham. 

Mr. R. C. Hanxinson, Chairman of the Southampton Gas Com- 
pany, said that he had great pleasure, on behalf of himself and 

is colleagues, in welcoming the Association to Southampton, 
especially as they were almost the first to use the new board-room 
in which they were then assembled. He assured the meeting of 
their sincere sympathy with the objects of the Association; and 
hoped that the discussions and proceedings generally would prove 
beneficial to them all. In the present circumstances, when residuals 
were so low in the market, it was very necessary to consider every 
means or process by which economy could be effected; and the 
results of such economy would not only benefit them as gas pro- 
ducers, but also the public at large. 

The Preswent suitably acknowledged the courtesy extended to 
the Association ; and, in the course of his remarks, proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and Directors of the Gas Company, 
including the names of Mr. C. Crowther Smith, Secretary, and 
Mr. S. W. Durkin, Engineer. 

Mr. G. Garnett (Ryde) seconded the motion, which was carried 
with applause. 

The Presipent then delivered his Inaugural Address, the full 
text of which will be published next week, when giving the “ Official 
Report ’’ of the day’s proceedings. At its close, 

Mr. W. Osmonp (Dorchester) proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Padfield for his address. 

Mr. G. Garnett seconded the proposition, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The PresipENnt acknowledged the compliment. 


Mr. J. H. Lyon (Cosham) read a paper entitled ‘‘ Main Testing 
Facilitated.” The author enlarged on the importance of a careful 
periodical testing of mains and services. Under the ordinary sys- 
tem, involving the use of bladders and breaking the main, the 
trouble to the consumers and the expense was such that frequently 
this important duty was left undone. Consequently he had been 
led to design a system which, he claimed, did away with these dis- 
advantages, and which he illustrated by means of drawings. The 
essential feature is a large and deep syphon-box, which is fixed 
permanently, and acts as an ordinary syphon. There is a dia- 
phragm across the upper portion of this, which can be sealed, when 
desired, by introducing water, and the passage of gas stopped. A 
length of main, with a blind end, having been cut off in this man- 
ner, or a section of main enclosed between two of these boxes, each 
side of the diaphragm is connected by a wrought-iron pipe, on 
which a Thorpe’s patent leak indicator is attached. As an example 
of the practical working of the system, the writer described its 
application to the district of Titchfield, where he is lessee of the 
gas-works. There are five sections; and with the help of only one 
man he was able to test the whole in less than four hours; the 
necessary appliances being carried round on a barrow. The cost of 
applying this system at Titchfield was £15, exclusive of the purchase 
of the indicator. 

Mr. G. GARNETT said he was very pleased with the system, and 
intended to give it a trial. He noticed that the gas passing along 
the main struck on the diaphragm, was diverted, and had to pass 
beneath it, and up again the other side. When a large —— of 
gas passed in this manner, he thought there might be risk of naph- 
thalene deposit; and he asked if Mr. Lyon had experienced anything 
in that way. 

Mr. 8S. W. Durxtn (Southampton) had had some experience in 
testing mains; and he cut off the sections to be tested by means of 
two bladders introduced in the usual manner; the intervening 
space being filled with water. He found that if all the main taps 
were shut off, they were not all sound; and came to the conclusion 
that it was possible to overdo main testing, though it was desirable 
to carry it out to some extent. He had also used syphon-boxes 
with diaphragms similar to those described by Mr. Lyon, and so 
might reply to Mr. Garnett’s question, having had one on a 24-inch 
main for several years. A large district was supplied through it; 
but he never had any trouble from the deposit of naphthalene. 

Mr. A. THomas (Cowes) had introduced Mr. Lyon’s patented 
system of main testing in connection with an extension of mains 
carried out over private ground, with very satisfactory results. He 
believed it to be extremely handy for new works and extensions of 
mains. 

Mr. 8S. CarPENTER (Dorking) understood it was proposed to sub- 
stitute the diaphragm syphon for the ordinary syphons. 
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Mr. Lyon, in replying, referred to the possible deposition of 
naphthalene in the syphon as an advantage rather than otherwise. 
If there was naphthalene in the gas, he said, it was better that it 
should be deposited in a place where they knew where to look for it, 
and could easily remove it. 

The PresipENT thought Mr. Lyon had introduced an important 
subject to the meeting, for they were all interested in reducing the 
leakage account as much as possible; but he considered a simple 
cock or tap, for shutting off sections of small mains for testing, 
would be quite as effective as Mr. Lyon’s apparatus. 


Mr. W. Hiaas (Basingstoke) described a device he had invented 
for marking pressure register papers with a bold ink line, illustrat- 
ing his remarks with a specimen of the apparatus and a diagram. 
He had been led to give attention to this subject by the importance 
of keeping a clear and legible record of the pressures on the various 
mains in his district, so as to avoid undue pressure on the one 
hand, and complaints of insufficient supply on the other. The 
pencil or crayon usually supplied did not always give plain or 
clearly defined lines. The appliance he used in place of the pencil 
consisted of a pen, or reservoir for ink, and a very fine capillary 
tube of glass to keep up a constant supply of ink to the pen. The 
pen consisted simply of a curved brass tube, having a very minute 
aperture at the point, and was made to press lightly on the disc or 
drum carrying the paper, by means of a spiral spring. 

Mr. 8. Carpenter had marked pressure papers with ink, by 
taking a short-stemmed thistle-head funnel of glass, as used in 
laboratories, bending the stem at right angles, and drawing the end 
out to a fine point. This was simply kept replenished with ink. 

Mr. G. GarNETT understood that Mr. Higgs had not only 
designed, but constructed the appliance before the meeting. It was 
extremely ingenious; and he congratulated Mr. Higgs on his 
skilful bem 

The PrEsIDENT also congratulated Mr. Higgs on having brought 
to a successful issue this idea of securing an ink-marked pressure- 
paper, as he knew it had occupied his attention for some time. 


The Presipent said that Mr. E. J. Barnfield, of Swanage, who 
had contributed the next paper, was unable to be present, he 
regretted to say, on account of ill-health. 

The Honorary Secretary read the paper by Mr. Barnfield. 
It was entitled, ‘Three Years Practical Experience with Cooper's 
Coal-Liming Process,” and commenced with a descriptive outline 
of the apparatus at the Swanage Gas-Works, which were designed 
by Mr. R. P. Spice, C.E. The retorts are Q-shape, 10 ft. by 18in. 
by 15 in., fitted with Morton's self-sealing lids and Holman’s levers. 
Adjoining the retort-stack is the boiler. Two Blake's pumps are 
provided—one for supplying the works with water, the other for the 
scrubber. From the hydraulic the gas is conveyed to a St. John’s 
apparatus, consisting of eight square boxes, and eight rectangular 
pipes or condensing columns. The boxes are the washers, in which 
the gas is caused to bubble through liquor from the hydraulic 
main. Each box contains nine 14-inch dip-pipes, the bottom ends 
of which are covered with wire gauze. Every alternate column is 
fitted with zigzag plates. After the St. John’s apparatus comes the 
steam-jet exhauster; and the result of the condensing columns 
being between the washing boxes and the exhauster is that they 
are under an exhaust or vacuum of about 2 inches of water. At 
this point the air-meter is fixed. There are four purifiers, two 
6 ft. by 6 ft. by 3 ft., and two 6 ft. by 3 ft. by 8ft. The St. John’s 
apparatus is situated in one corner of the retort-house; and it has 
been found necessary to have a screen round it, to keep off the 
effects of cold wind. Mr. Barnfield next directed attention to the 
Cooper coal-liming process ; dwelling on the importance of securing 
a thorough mixture of the limeand coal. He first screens his lime ; 
thus guarding against unsightly white blotches in the coke, and 
then slightly moistens the coke before adding the lime. Ifthe coal 
and lime are mixed dry, the dust and lime tend to separate from 
the lumps; but the advantage of moistening is that every lump 
takes up a coating of dust and lime. Moistening the lime only, 
he remarked, would not secure this result. His plan also obviated 
the production of dust when charging. In his experience, the 
Cooper process entirely prevented stopped ascension-pipes ; and 
almost entirely did away with the formation of carbon in the 
retorts. He commenced using the process on Oct. 21, 1884, on 
which date two freshly charged purifiers were put into operation. 
These remained in use until December 4, 1885—a period of 408 
days—during which time about 3 million cubic feet of gas was 
passed through them. It was then found absolutely necessary to 
shut off the ate pei on account of back pressure. The second 
purifier remained in operation until Oct. 21, 1886 —exactly two years 
in all. Three purifiers are found to give the best results—No. 1 is 
worked as long as the back pressure admits, or until a foul test 
shows at the outlet of No. 2; and No. 8 is simply a check purifier. 
Attention was then directed to the furnaces in which, of course, 
limed coke was used; and Mr. Barnfield described at length the 
considerations which had led him to introduce a plan for supplying 
air above the surface of the coke in the furnaces, in addition to the 
usual supply through the fire-bars. As shown by means of a sketch, 
he causes air to - in at a small flue or channel, carried from the 
front to the back of the setting near the floor-line, on one side of 
the furnace. This opens into a small heating chamber, situated at 
the back of the furnace. From this the air passes to a narrow 
upright chamber at the side of the fire-hole, from which several 
small a extend, by means of which it is delivered in a divided 
and diffused form into the space above the burning coke. 

Mr, 8. CARPENTER was sorry Mr. Barnfield was not present, as 








he would have liked to have asked for some particulars as to the 
en of air used. 

= i enenen thought it possible that any advantages due to 

the use of lime mixed with the coal might be secured by the use of 

chalk as a substitute. d 

Mr. G. Garnett remarked that, as shown in the paper, the meter 
did not furnish an index as to the total quantity of air drawn in, 
Some always found its way in by leaky joints, opening the retorts 
for charging, &c. f : 

The Honorary Secretary said that, under ordinary circum. 
stances, about 2 per cent. of air found its way into the crude gas; 
and an admitted by the meter would, of course, be additional to 
this. He would not care to introduce chalk into a retort, because 
it consisted of carbonic acid to the extent of 44 per cent. ; and the 
chances were that the heat was strong enough to drive the bulk of 
this off into the gas. 

On the motion of the PrestpEnt, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the readers of the papers. . 

The PresiDEnNT then said that the place for the next meeting was 
to be decided. It would give him great pleasure to see the Asso- 
ciation at Exeter. A letter had been received from Mr. Sainsbury 
saying that, in accordance with the wish of some of the members, 
he should be pleased to see the Association at Trowbridge. Whilst 
he was sure that it would give the members great pleasure to visit 
Trowbridge, he (the President) would ask them to visit Exeter 
during his year of office, and to go and see Mr. Sainsbury on a 
future occasion. : Ready 

Mr. J. Lowe had great pleasure in proposing that the invitation 
of the President be accepted, especially as it had become almost a 
precedent that the Association should visit their President for the 
time being in his native town. . ‘ 

Mr. W. Hiaes seconded the resolution ; and it was carried. 

Mr. 8S. W. Durkin proposed a vote of thanks to the President. 

Mr. T. Harvick (Salisbury) seconded the motion, remarking that 
the Association were not only indebted to Mr. Padfield for his 
efficient generalship that day, but also for his kind invitation to 
Exeter. 

The motion having been cordially agreed to, 

The PresipEnt briefly acknowledged the vote. 

Mr. G. Garnett then alluded to the labours of the Honorary 
Secretary. He wished not only to propose the usual vote of 
thanks, but also another thing, which he was sure would be unani- 
mously endorsed—viz., that he be requested to accept an honorarium 
of £10 10s., as a recognition of his services to the Association. 

This was seconded by Mr. Harvick, and carried. : 

The Honorary Secretary, in reply, said he deeply appreciated 
the kind and friendly feeling exhibited towards himself by Mr. 
Garnett, Mr. Hardick, and the members generally. He felt great 
pleasure in discharging the duties of his office; believing that he 
was thus assisting in advancing the industry to which his whole 
time had always been devoted. He had accepted it as an honorary 
office, and desired no payment; but at the same time felt it would 
be ungracious to refuse the present so kindly offered to him. 


The meeting was then brought to a close; and the party 
adjourned to the “ Dolphin” to dine. Here they were met by 
several friends, including Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor 
of Southampton, Mr. C. Crowther Smith, Secretary of the South- 
ampton Gas Company, and others. After the removal of the cloth, 
a short toast list was gone through. 





RESEARCHES ON THE OXYGEN IN COAL AND ON THE 
ILLUMINATING HYDROCARBONS IN COAL GAS. 
Those of our readers who followed through its various phases the 
agitation which a few years ago was started in Paris with the object 
of obtaining a reduction in the price of gas, will probably remember 
that, at almost the last stage in the dispute between the Municipality 
and the Paris Gas Company, the Minister of the Interior appointed, 
under the terms of the 48th article of the Company’s Treaty, 4 
Scientific Commission to ascertain whether, during the first five 
years of the present decade, the Company had adopted any new 
manufacturing processes or appliances which were calculated to 
result in pecuniary benefit to them, or whether there were in 
existence any such processes or appliances the adoption of which, 
with the view to more economical working, could be made obliga- 
tory upon them. The Commissioners commenced their sittings on 
Feb. 6, 1885, and continued them till Jan. 23, 1886, on which day 
they agreed upon their report and closed their labours. Our readers 
are aware that, as far as the real purpose for which the Commission 
was nominated was concerned, these labours were practically fruit- 
less, inasmuch as the scientific experts composing it were unable, 
as the result of their patient investigation, to say positively that the 
Company had, owing to the introduction of improved appliances, 
realized such substantial economies in connection with their manu- 
facturing operations as to justify a compulsory order being made 
upon them for an abatement in the charge for gas. The lengthy 
inquiry, however, was not altogether barren of results, as in the 
course of it certain facts were brought to light which otherwise 
would have remained concealed. These now appear in the pub- 
lished report of the general proceedings of the Commission, which 
is followed by a number of appendices containing particulars of the 
new processes and appliances examined. One of these appendices 
consists of a long statement made by the chiefs of the Company 2 
support of their contention that they had not, during the per! : 
lying within the limits of the inquiry, introduced any improvemen! 
in their manufacturing operations whereby the net cost of gas h 
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been materially reduced. They describe at some leugth the inves- 
tigations they have conducted in connection with their working, 
and give a resumé of an important series of researches carried on 
at their experimental works at La Villette with the view of ascer- 
taining the value of various kinds of coal for gas-making p * 
and the photogenic properties of the gases resulting from their dis- 
tillation. These investigations brought out some important results 
which it may be of interest to reproduce. 

The experiments above alluded to were carried on for twelve 
years—viz., from 1872 to 1884. In this period there were sub- 
mitted to examination at La Villette 59 different sorts of coal, of 
which altogether 1012 tests were made. Of the total number of 
coals, 86 were only tested a few times. The remaining 23, how- 
ever (being those which the Paris Gas Company use more particu- 
larly), were each tested, on an average, 39 times. The quantity of 
coal employed in each test was 36,000 kilos., or about 85} tons. 
Each coal was tried alone, for a period of three days, in two settings 
of seven retorts; and the gas produced passed through condensing 
and purifying appliances identically the same as those generally 
used on the Company’s works. In this way a tolerably exact esti- 
mate could be formed as to the quality of the various coals at the 
moment of their arrival from the mines. The coal to be placed 
under trial and the gas made therefrom were, moreover, submitted 
to special laboratory tests by the Superintendent of the Company's 
experimental works. 

The elementary analyses of the coals were made in accordance 
with the directions laid down by M. Regnault. The commercial 
analysis of the gas was conducted in the following way :—It was 
tested for carbonic acid with a solution of baryta; for the hydro- 
carbons absorbable by bromine, by means of a Bunte burette—the 
benzol being afterwards tested separately, and the weight of the 
other hydrocarbons ascertained by difference; the oxygen was 
tested by pyrogallate of potash; the carbonic oxide, by ammo- 
niacal protochloride of copper; and the hydrogen in combination 
with marsh gas and nitrogen was passed over a mercury bath in 
a curved receiver, and tested by the aid of the Péligot mixture. 
(The nitrogen was not tested—the constant proportion of 1 per 
cent. being admitted ; and the marsh gas was found by difference.) 
The special test for benzol presented some difficulties, owing to the 
solubility of this body in the water contained in the various labora- 
tory appliances. The prone employed consisted in weighing the 
benzol which was condensed when the gas, which had been pre- 
viously dried, was cooled down to — 22°C. This temperature was 
easily attainable by causing the gas to pass slowly through a ser- 
pentine pipe surrounded by sea salt and pounded ice. It was 
shown by a number of experiments that the cooling of the gas 
down to — 70°C. (by means of chloride of methyl) permitted the 
condensation of the whole of the benzol, and the determination of 
the constant quantity of this body to be found in the gas at — 22°C. 
This constant quantity, added to the amount condensed at the last- 
posed temperature, represented the actual richness of the gas in 

enzol, 

The classification of the coals was based upon the quantity of 
oxygen in their composition, which varies from 5°50 to 12 per cent. 
by weight in the coals which may be employed in the manu- 
facture of gas. The composition of the several coals was found 
to vary in the following proportions :— 


Per Cent. 
ee oe ae ae 5°50 to 12°00 
Hydrogen .. ; os 5-00 ,, 6°00 
CompOmn . . 2 81°00 ,, 89°00 
Nitrogen (constant) 1°00 


Volatile matter (obtained by calcination). : 26°00 ,, 40°00 
The quantity of gas and residual products yielded per 100 kilos. 
of coal may be taken as follows :— : 
Gas. . «1 1 ew ew «  « 27°70 to 81°0 cubic metres. 


oe pte ee « te ale es eee a 
Wise Wi pee oa x SS 5°6 kilogrammes, 
Ammoniacal liquor ; 4°5 ;, 10°0 litres. 


Sulphur was found to the extent of 2 per cent. in English, but only 
to the amount of 0°5 per cent. in Belgian coals. 

The several kinds of coal tested were grouped into five classes— 
Class 1, coals containing from 5 to 6°5 per cent. of oxygen; Class 2, 
those containing from 6°5 to 7°5 per cent.; Class 3, from 7°5 to 9 
per cent.; Class 4, from 9 to 11 per cent.; and Class 5, from 11 to 
12 per cent. In the following table are shown the characteristics 
of each class of coal :— 























= Class 1, | Class 2, | Class 8. | Class 4. | Class 5. 

Per Ct. | Per Ct. | Per Ct. | Per Ct. | Per Ct 

Oxygen . . . . . . «| 5°66 | 6°66 | 7°71 | 10°10 | 11°7 
Hydrogen . . . . . 6°06 | 5°37 | 5°40 | 5°53 | 6°64 
a >) ¢. « Ben's 4 88°38 | 86°97 | 85°89 | 83°37 | 81°66 
Miregmn. se 1:00 | 1°00 | 1°00 | 1°00 | 1-00 
Hygrometric water 2°17 2°70 8°31 4°34 6°17 
Volatile matter. . . . 26°82 | 81°59 | 88°80 | 87°34 | 39°27 
Coke. . . . ... . «| 78°18 | 68°41 | 66°20 | 62°66 | 60°73 
Ash (percent, fweightofcoal) | 9°04 | 7:06 | 7°21 | 8-18 | 10°73 
* (do. ofcoke) . . . . | 12°85 | 10°32 | 10°80 | 13°05 | 17°67 
ield per 100 kilos. of coal— | Cub. m.| Cub. m.| Cub. m.| Cub. m,| Cub. m, 
SS «Ree - « « | 80°18 | 81°01 | 80°64 | 29°72 | 27°44 
Cok Hect. Hect. Hect. Hect. Hect. 
2a eee 1:97 1°96 1°78 1-70 1°63 
Tar Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
+ nt AG RSE a 3°90 4°65 5°08 5°48 5°59 
mmoniacal liquor. . .| 4°58 6°22 6°80 8°62 9°86 





From the foregoing figures we may conclude that the coals which 








are the richest in oxygen, and which contain the largest quantit 
of water of combination, are also those which most readily abso 
hygrometric water; also that the proportion of volatile matter 
increases with the quantity of oxygen. It is the same with the 
roportion of ash and with the production of tar and ammoniacal 
iquor. The yield of gas and coke, on the contrary, decreases when 
the oxygen increases. 
It is well known that the production of gas varies each hour 

during the distillation of a four-hour charge. The following table 
shows the percentage yield of gas with each class of coal :—~ 











a) Class 1. | Class 2. Class 8. Class 4. | Class, 

Firsthour . . .. . .| 249 | 25°0 | 24-7 | 241 | 28-1 
Becond hour. . . +e « 29°9 28°4 29°2 29°6 26-9 
Thirdhour. . .. . .| 288 | 286 | 29°8 | 29-0 | 29°0 
Fourth hour, . . . . .| 164 | 180 | 16°3 | 16°9 | 20-7 
100-0 | 100-0 1000 | 100-0 | 100°0 














In the first table was given the eo of gas and coke, by 
volume, from the various classes of coal. It will be equally inte- 
resting to show the percentage yield by weight of all the products 
of distillation ; and this is contained in the following table :— 





| 
— Class 1. | Class 2. | Class 8. Class 4, | Class 5. 





Kilos, | Kilos. | Kilos. | Kilos. | Kilos. 
ie Eee 15°81 | 16°95 | 17-00 
Goles. 2) si. sie 71°48) 6 64°90 | 60°88 | 68-00 


5°08 

ar Oe 7°63 
Breese « « «+ wie le 6°33 7°07 7°41 8°08 9°36 
ae eee 4°65 5°08 5°48 5°59 
Ammoniacalliquor .. . 4°59 5°57 6°80 | 8°61 9°86 


100-00 10000 | 10000 | 100-00 | 100-00 














With regard to the illuminating power and chemical composition 
of the gases produced from the five classes of coal examined, we 
find that their specific gravity, as compared with air, varies from 
0°350 to 0°490; while their lighting value ranges from 101 to 135 
litres—in other words, with an expenditure of this quantity of 
gas (say, from 8°56 to 4°76 cubic feet), a light equal to that afforded 
by a Carcel lamp consuming 42 grammes of oil per hour is afforded. 
The quantity of carbonic acid varies from 1°40 to 38°20 per 
cent., and that of carbonic oxide from 6°50 to 12 per cent. ; 
while the proportions of marsh gas and hydrogen respectively 
range from 34 to 87, and from 42 to 55 per cent.—all by volume. 
The rich hydrocarbons of the aromatic (benzol) series are found in 
quantities which are nearly constant. A cubic metre of gas con- 
tains 89 grammes of benzol, composed of 80 grammes of benzene 
and 9 of toluene. These 89 grammes represent 10°50 litres, or 
1:05 per cent. of the volume of the gas. The rich non-aromatic 
hydrocarbons (ethylene, propylene, acetylene) are contained in the 
gas in proportions ranging from 2°50 to 4°80 per cent. by volume. 
These Ee rocarbons are not condensable at— 70° C. A cubic 
metre of normal gas, having a specific gravity of 0°410, and 
weighing 530 grammes, contains, by volume, 1°05 per cent. of 
benzol and 4°40 per cent. of other hydrocarbons; and by 
weight, 39 grammes, or 7 per cent., of benzol, and 60 grammes, 
or 11 per cent., of other hydrocarbons. ; 

In the following table is given a summary of the constituents 
(by volume) of the gas produced from each class of coal :— 





_ Class 1. | Claes 2. | Class 8. | Class 4. | Class 5. 





Carbonicacid . ... . 1°47 1°58 1°72 2°79 8°18 
Carbonic oxide. . .. . 6°68 7°19 8°21 9°86 11°93 
Hy: - | 64°21 52°79 | 50°10 | 45°45 42°26 


Marsh gas and nitrogen . . | 34°37 | 34°43 | 35°03 | 36°42 | 37°14 
Rich hydrocarbons (benzols). | 0°79 0-99 0°96 1-04 0-88 
Other rich hydrocarbons. .| 2°48 8°02 3°98 4°44 4°76 
Density of the gas. . . .j| 0°352)| 0°376 | 0°399| O°441 | 0°482 
Litres Litres | Litres | Litres | Litres 
Illuminating power of the gas; 132°1 | 111-7 | 103-8 | 102°1 | 101°8 




















It will thus be seen that the proportion of carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide in the gas increases with the quantity of oxygen 
contained in the coal; and the same is the case with the specific 
gravity of the gas. The hydrogen and marsh gas, on the other 
hand, decrease as the oxygen increases. The proportion of benzol 
varies but little; but that of the other hydrocarbons in the gas 
increases with the quantity of oxygen in the coal. The illumi- 
nating power of a gas is much greater the more highly oxygen- 
ated is the coal from which it is produced; but it does not increase 
so rapidly as the hydrocarbons, because the proportion of car- 
bonic a in the gas augments with that of the hydrocarbons. 
The coals in Classes 1 and 2 yield good coke and poor gas; those 
in Classes 4 and 5, on the contrary, give a rich gas and an infe- 
rior coke. Class 8 contains the coals which are best suited for gas 
making, because they yield at once a good quality of coke and gas 
possessing sufficient illuminating power for its purpose. 

The quantity of benzol contained in the gas having been deter- 
mined, it may now be well to compare it with the amount to be 
found in the tar. It is known that 100 kilos. of coal produce about 
80 cubic metres of gas containing 89 grammes of benzene per cubic 
metre, or, in all, 1:17 kilos. On the other hand, this quantity of 
coal produces 5°3 kilos. of tar, yielding, on distillation, 1°5 per cent. 
of its weight of benzol, or 0:079 kilo. Thus 100 kilos. of coal pro- 
duce 1°249 kilos. of benzol, divided in this way: In the gas, 1°170 
kilos., or 94 per cent.; in the tar, 0079 kilo., or 6 per cent. In 
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other words, a cubic metre of gas, containing 39°20 grammes of 
benzol, is accompanied by 0°176 kilo. of - te containing 2°65 
grammes of benzol. These figures show that there is very little 
advantage to be gained from processes of which the object is to 
give back to the gas the benzol contained in the tar. If we con- 
sider further that nearly half the tar is condensed in the hydraulic 
main, without retaining the benzol, we find that the 2°65 grammes 
of benzol mentioned above are dissolved in less than a decilitre 
(0°176 pint) of tar, while a similar volume of gas possessing the 
same quantity of benzol represents a bulk 670 times larger. This 
difference between the volumes of gas and tar yielded by the same 
quantity of coal appears to reduce to their real value the incon- 
veniences resulting from the contact of the gas with the tar in 
the condensing appliances. 
_ The proportion of benzol contained in the gas varies but little 
in the different classes of coal. The proportion of benzene to be 
found in the benzol is, however, very variable; and it is so much 
greater the less oxygenated is the coal and the lower the illu- 
minating value of the gas. This will be apparent from the follow- 
ing a showing the percentage composition of the benzol in 
e gas :— 


Coals of the Coals of the 
1st and 2nd 4th and 5th 
na Classes, Classes, 
Proportion boiling between 80° and 
tt Eee eee 62°50 37°00 
Do., 90° and 105° C. . 14°75 82-00 
Do., 105° and 160° C. . 20°50 29°00 
ae Ea ee 2°25 2°00 


It will also be noticed that the proportion of benzene in the benzol 
increases when the temperature of distillation rises. 

The following table gives the results of two distillations conducted 
at very different degrees of heat, as will be apparent from the differ- 
ence in the yield of gas — Distillation ata Distillation ata 


Dull Red Heat. Bright Red Heat. 
ub. Met, Cub. Met, 
Yield of gas per 100 kilos. of coal . 19°71 28°79 
Kilos. Kilos. 
Dev etten Mes bce. ise % 8°78 <o 4°94 
Benzol (percentage) in the gas 0°69 1°12 
eee 0°17 0°05 


The following was the percentage composition of the benzol 


in the gas :— Distillation ata Distillation at a 
Dull Red Heat. Bright Red Heat. 
Proportion boiling between 80° and 
cake Sim ch 26> 4? colby, ©) 28 39°76 57°60 
Do., 90° and 105° C. . 28-10 20-90 
Do., 105° and 140° C.. 27°10 19°80 
Do., above 140° C. 5°04 1°70 


In this connection the variations in the amount of benzene con- 
tained in the gas produced during a four-hour charge were studied ; 
and it was found that the quantity increases as the distillation pro- 
ceeds and as the gas becomes poorer in quality. This will be seen 
from the following figures :— 

Divisions of the Period of Distillation. 





First Stage. Second Stage. Third Stage. 
Grammes. Grammes, Grammes. 
Weight of benzol per 
cubic metre of . 86°52 87°92 40°92 
Do. of hydrocarbons 
other than benzol . 101°30 ee 40°80 13°60 
Per Cent. Per Cent, Per Cent. 
Proportion of benzol 
boiling between 80° 
and90°C. . . . 66°23 56°8 68°5 
Do., 90° and 105°C. . 18°55 19°9 13°9 
Do., 105° and 140° C.. 11°8 12°7 8°7 
Residue andloss . . 11°5 10°6 8°9 


This table shows very clearly not only the progressive increase 
in the quantity of benzene contained in the gas, but also the rapid 
decrease in the proportion of uncondensable hydrocarbons exist- 
ing therein. These results are quite understandable; for when the 
temperature of the retort rises, the rich hydrocarbons become 
partially decomposed, generating benzene, according to a series of 
reactions which were discovered by M. Berthelot. The poor gases, 
therefore, are not distinguishable from the rich ones by a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of uncondensable hydrocarbons (ethylene, 
propylene, and acetylene). A certain amount of interest attaches 
to this conclusion, owing to the very important part played by 
benzene in giving to gas its photogenic value. In fact, if we examine 
the variations in the illuminating power of gas after the successive 
absorption of the different hydrocarbons, we find that benzol, 
which exists in the gas in the proportion of 1-05 per cent. by 
volume, gives to it 65 per cent. of its illuminating power. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars of the experiments which led to this 
conclusion :—A gas having an illuminating power of 104°6 litres 
(that is to say, one which, with a consumption of 8-7 cubic feet 
per hour, yields the light of the French Carcel lamp, or 9°6 candles) 
was taken, and made to undergo certain constituent changes. By 
cooling it to—22° C., 1°624 grammes of benzol, containing 52 per 
cent. of benzene, were taken out per 100 litres, and the illuminating 
power of the gas decreased to the extent of 16 per cent. It was 
then cooled down to — 70° C., and made to give up, per 100 litres, 
2°315 grammes of benzol, containing 92 per cent. of benzene ; and 
the illuminating power sustained a further diminution of 49 per 
cent. The light-giving value of the gas therefore suffered alto- 
gether to the extent of 65 per cent., from the simple fact of the 
complete condensation of the benzol; and at the same time the 
presence of the uncondensable hydrocarbons remaining in the 
gas (to the amount of 4°40 litres, or 6 grammes per 100 litres) 





furnished a lighting power reduced to 35 per cent. of its original 
strength. 

Summing up the series of investigations here described, it may 
be stated generally that the greater the quantity of oxygen con- 
tained in any coal, the richer in heavy gas and the poorer in 
hydrogen is the gas produced from that coal; the illuminating 
power of the gas increases, but both the quantity and the quality 
of the coke diminish. The light-giving property of gas is almost 
entirely due to the presence therein of hydrocarbons which are 
absorbable by bromine; the greater portion of the illuminating 
power (65 per cent.) being furnished by the condensable hydro. 
carbons of the benzol series, and the remainder by those which are 
uncondensable. When the temperature of the retorts rises, the 
proportion of the uncondensable hydrocarbons in the gas decreases, 
and that of the benzene increases, because a decomposition of the 
uncondensable hydrocarbons with a proportion of benzene takes 
place. Whence it follows that the absorption of the benzene is 
more fatal to the illuminating power of the poor, than it is to that 
of the rich gases. 


A COMBINED PURIFIER AND CHANGE VALVE. 
The accompanying illustrations represent an arrangement of 
purifiers without separate valves, designed by Mr. W. J. Warner, 
of South Shields, at the time when he was engaged in those studies 

















SEcTIONAL Puan, 
With Foundations and Gas-Ways shown. 
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of the general subject of purifier connections which led to the 
evolution of the centre-valve with separate inlet and outlet cham- 
bers having independent action. Although it does not appear that 
the design was ever executed, the idea may possess rather more 
than historical interest, in view of the propensity of inventors to 
rediscover old devices and force them upon the public as new. 
Little description of these drawings is necessary. Two circular 
vessels, one over the other, are the purifiers; each having five 
segmental divisions. The inlet and outlet are concentric, and 
round them are the ports for the divisions or cells. All the cells 
and gas-ways are separated by water-lutes. The whole is covered 
by a circular lid, having a segmental opening to correspond with a 
cell beneath it; and as this opening has its own lute, a segmental 
cover to fit it will complete the enclosure of the vessel. The rim of 
the circular cover being made deeper than its segmental lute and 
the dividing plates of the other cells, the cover can be lifted sufti- 
ciently to shift it round to the distance of one segment, where it 
would be again lowered and the segmental lid removed. This seg- 
mental cell would then be cleaned out ready for taking its turn, 
and soon. Thus there would be four independent purifiers under 
one lid in action, while the fourth was being emptied. Mr. Warner 
suggests that a modification of this arrangement that might be 
practically worked out would be an alteration of the central gas- 
ways, so that the gas current might be divided among the several 
cells of each vessel instead of passing it through them in succession. 
This might answer for a catch purifier; and would allow the con- 
tents to be changed without throwing off the vessel. The arrange- 
ment is at least ingenious. 





THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY IN THE “OTTO” 
GAS-ENGINE. 

At the Meeting of the Manchester Association of Engineers last 
Saturday—Alderman W. H. Bailey in the chair—an interesting 
aper on “The Conservation of Energy’’ was read by Mr. 8. 
1xon, M.I.M.E., of Manchester, in which he pointed out the 
enormous dissipation of the energy developed for manufacturing 
and other purposes from our coal-fields in the present methods of 
applying it, and gave a comparative estimate of the responsibility 
for this dissipation, which, he said, rested upon boiler-makers, 
steam-engine makers, gas-enginemakers,millwrights, and engineers, 
as metal-workers. Dealing with gas-engine makers, and what is 
being done in this direction towards the more economical production 
of mechanical energy, Mr. Dixon said : 

Among all the various gas-engines now in the market, with 
their very variable efficiencies, I think it is now everywhere ad- 
mitted that the “Otto’’ engine is the most perfect and efficient of 
the whole family; and I will therefore confine myself to the con- 
sideration of its efficiency. The consumption of ordinary illumi- 
nating gas by this engine varies from 25 to 18 cubic feet per horse 
power per hour, according to the size of the engine and the quality 
of the gas used ; but we may safely take 20 feet per hour as the 
general average. Now 1 cubic foot of good average gas, at atmos- 
pheric pressure and mean temperature, develops on combustion 
about 620 units of heat; therefore the total heat supplied to the 
engine per horse power per hour would be 620 x 20 = 12,400 
units. But the units of heat required for 1-horse power per hour are 


83,000 X 60 _ one, 


the number 772 being the mechanical equivalent in foot pounds of 
one unit of heat. Therefore the ratio 

Heat utilized _ 2,564 

Heat supplied 12,400 
Considering the economical use of heat, this is the true test of its 
efliciency ; but if we begin to test the efficiency of the mechanism 
we employ, as a heat-engine working between two definite tempe- 
ratures, and applying Carnot’s principle, we see what would be the 
efliciency of a perfect gas-engine working between the estimated 
temperatures of combustion in the cylinder. Taking 3000° Fahr. 
of absolute temperature, and 1250° Fahr. as the temperature of 
discharge of the gas, we have 

Heat available 8000 — 1250 


Heat supplied ~ 8000 


The maximum efficiency possible would therefore be 58 per cent. 
Hence we see that, under present conditions, the ‘‘ Otto "’ is working 
with an efficiency of 88 per cent. of that of a perfect engine working 
between the same temperatures. In an actual experiment conducted 
to test this, it was found that 29 per cent. of available heat was 
effective, in view of Carnot’s principle limiting the amount of heat 
available. Of the remaining heat, 69 per cent. was shown to be 
carried off by the water-jacket to the cylinder, and less than 2 per 

cent. of loss was due to direct radiation. 
By using the Dowson gas apparatus, it appears that 16-25 lbs. of 
are required to produce 1000 cubic feet of this gas ; but it is 
Weaker than the ordinary illuminating gas, and requires about four 
times the amount to produce the same effect in the gas-engine as 
ordinary illuminating gas. Therefore it takes 65 Ibs. of coal by the 
Owson process to produce the same effect as 1000 cubic feet of 
ordinary illuminating gas. Again, to produce 1000 cubic feet of 
illuminating gas requires 224 lbs: of cannel coal; so that for this 
Purpose 65 Ibs. of coal produce the same effect by the Dowson pro- 
ns as 224 lbs. by using ordinary illuminating gas. Further, we 
ow that 1000 cubic feet of ordinary will produce 50-horse 
power. Therefore the 65 lbs. of coal mt no 50-horse power, or at 
© rate of 1:3 Ibs. of coal per horse power per hour. The Dowson 


= 20°6 per cent. actual efficiency. 





process has now been adapted to making gas from ordinary gas 
coke, with the remarkable result which shows that 1°4 lbs. of coke 
will produce in the ‘‘ Otto’ engine 1-horse power. 

In the course of further remarks the author urged that it was 
high time the hideous chimneys erected all over the country should 
be done —_ with, and that the entire process of coal burning 
should be looked upon as a chemical one as in the case of gas-works, 
and all the products of combustion treated chemically and utilized, 
without having to pour them over the whole country, poisoning 
everything around them, and producing that grimy, repulsive 
appearance characteristic of so many of our large towns. Passing 
on to consider the comparative efficiency of the “‘ Otto’ gas-engine, 
Mr. Dixon said that although we are certain of its efficiency being 
strictly 1°3 lbs. of coal per horse power per hour with the Dowson 
gas, yet comparing the manufacture of gas with the production of 
steam, it would seem as though only about 46 per cent. of the 
heat supplied in making gas was retained in the gas ready for use 
in the engine. But from an economical point of view we could 
not consider the gas as the only product of gas manufacture, in the 
same manner as we consider steam from a boiler. To his mind 
the actual efficiency of the gas-engine is in advance of that of our 
best land engines, and he could not but think that this is the engine 
of the future; for not only is it already ahead, but in it there are 
great possibilities of improvement in the future. If we apply 
Carnot’s —_» the gas-engine, to see what is possible in a 
perfect engine discharging the unused heat at the temperature of 
the atmosphere, we have 

Heat available 3000 — 510 
Heat supplied ~ QUO 


This shows that whereas in the steam-engine, with an assumed 
maximum pressure of 200 lbs. per square inch, we have only a 
possibility of 40 per cent. efficiency, we have in the gas-engine & 
possibility of about 83 per cent. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Dixon said that when they saw the 
mighty stream of energy on its way to work, but which they never 
saw increasing, but so rapidly decreasing, they might possibly ask, 
seeing that energy was indestructible, what became of all that left 
our coal-fields. It was, he answered, dissipated as heat at a low 
temperature, and was therefore in a condition that rendered it 
entirely unavailable. He added: We may truly regard this as de- 
graded heat, much as we regard the water in the tail-race of a 
water-wheel, where we know that its capacity for doing work has 
entirely ceased. This tendency towards the dissipation of all 
our energy should naturally lead us to consider the condition 
of our stores, and what are our prospects for the future. 
When we consider that our output of coal has now reached 100 
million tons per annum we see what an enormous drain is being 
annually made upon our stores. The estimate of the time we may 
expect our coal-fields to last depends very largely upon the ques- 
tion whether the same rate of increase of consumption is main- 
tained in the future as has happened in the past. If we consider 
that we have reached the maximum consumption, then we might 
expect our coal-fields to last some 800 years; but, if we consider 
the yearly increase which there is every reason to expect, then we 
must face the fact that our coal-fields will be exhausted certainly 
within 200 years. These facts throw upon us, as engineers, an 
enormous responsibility, for the future welfare of our country is 
very largely bound up with the question of the efficiency of our 
engines; for there can be no doubt of the fact that our engines are 
the very motive power of our country. Bearing these facts in 
mind one cannot but feel somewhat humiliated to think that the 
small stream of energy effectively utilized is but about one-tenth of 
the whole; and this is all that we boastful engineers of the nine- 
teenth century are able to utilize from the enormous stream flow- 
ing from a reservoir in which the amount is exceedingly limited. 





= 88 per cent. 








WE are asked to correct the latter peetien of the paragraph 
relating to the management of the Walton-on-Thames and Wey- 
bridge Gas Company which appeared in our last week's issue, and 
to state that, instead of the arrangement as described, a Manager 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. C. V. Bennett. 


Ir is a noteworthy fact, and one interesting to gas circles, that, 
in their designs of important buildings, architects are now pro- 
viding for the adoption of gas appliances for heating. A prominent 
instance of this comparatively new departure is to be found in the 
case of the buildings recently erected in New Oxford Street by 
Messrs. Pears, the well-known soap manufacturers, where gas fires 
and stoves, artistically finished to suit the style of their surround- 
ings, are in course of being fitted up. The fires selected are those 
of Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co. 


In connection with the remarks that have from time to time 
appeared in the Journat with reference to the plague of inquiry 
circulars, it may be stated that a correspondent writes to draw 
attention to what is regarded as a still more objectionable proceed- 
ing. The complaint refers to the issue by Mr. Blagden, of 1, Fen- 
church Avenue, the Agent of The Gaslight and Coke Company for 
the sale of sulphate of ammonia, of post-cards to gas managers, 
asking if they have any sulphate for sale, for eithor prompt or 
forward delivery, and if so to state quantity and price. It is 
remarked that kton makes upwards of 16,000 tons of sulphate 
annually, in the disposal of which the interests of other makers 
are, to say the least of it, not regarded ; and these latter are warned 
we to part with information which may be used against them- 
selves. 
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Register of Patents. 


Gas Lamps anp Lanrgerns.—Clifford, W., and Travis, G., of Sheffield. 
No. 4087; March 24, 1886. ([8d. 

These improvements, relating to the inlets and outlets for air in 
lanterns and lamps and to the ventilation of the same, are applicable to 
every kind of stationary and portable lamp or lantern, but specially to 
street lamps and other lamps or lanterns placed in positions exposed 
to the violence of the wind. 

The part of the improvements which relates to the admission of the 
air supply to lanterns and lamps, and to the outlet for the vitiated air, 
and also to the general ventilation of such lanterns and lamps, is accom- 
plished oy the admission of the outer air—first—into an annular chamber, 
through holes in an oblique direction, pointing towards the centre line 
of the annular chamber. This annular chamber has other openings 
from inside the lamp, also pointing in their general direction towards 
the circular centre line of the annular chamber; so that if the line of 
direction of an inner port were produced into the chamber, and that of 
the outer one opposite were also produced until they intersected, ther with 
the width of the annular space as a base, the two lines so produced would 
form a triangle. The same form of chamber is applied to both outlet 
and inlet. When such a lamp or lantern is placed in a wind, the action 
of the wind would be to suck air from inside the lamp into the annular 
chamber, whence it would be carried outside ; and, say the patentees, from 
the construction of the lamp, the suction set up at the outlet is equal 
to or greater than that at the inlet. If it is equal, the supply of air is 
in proportion to the intensity of the draught through it, caused by the 
heat from the flame; while, with a larger outlet, the amount of air 
supplied for ventilation and combustion is the quantity the lamp (by 
such enlargement of outlet) is adjusted to give. 
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Fig. 1 is an elevation of one form of gas street lamp. The inlet, at 
the bottom of the lamp, has two tiers of ports A. The outlet, on the 
top of the lamp, has also two tiers of ports B. The burner C is an 
Argand one, and is surrounded 7? chimney H. It will be seen from 
this figure that communication between the inlet and outlet chambers 
is made through the space outside the chimney. 

Fig. 2 shows another form of street lamp. From this figure, which is 
a vertical middle section, it will be seen that the air enters through 
outer ports A into an annular space F ; through the inner ports D into 
the space surrounding the chimney, shown by dotted lines; thence 
through holes (which do not appear in the drawing), and so over the top 
and under the edge of the bell-shaped chimney H, to the burners C. 


Rerort-Lip Fastentnas.—King, G., of Beckton Gas-Works. No. 4451; 
March 30, 1886. (8d.] 

This invention, of improvements on patent No. 7236 of 1884, has for 
its object to simplify the construction and fitting of the operating parts 
by which the wedging action for fastening the retort-lid is obtained, and 
to provide an adjustable catch, so as to enable the cam bolt, which in 
some fastenings connects the fastening bar to the retort-lid for purposes 
of adjustment, to be dispensed with. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are a front elevation and plan of a retort mouthpiece and 
lid fitted with these improvements. The fastening bar A, and the hand- 
lever B to operate it, are secured at their joint ends between lugs C on 
the side of the mouthpiece ; and the bar and lever are connected together 
by an eccentrically placed pin D on the bar A engaging in a hole in 
the lever. The bar and lever are secured together between the lugs C on 
the mouthpiece by a pin F passed through all of them and constituting 
a centre upon which the lever turns; the opening in the bar through 
which the pin passes being elongated so as to admit of a lateral motion 
being given to the bar when securing the lid G of the retort in its closed 

sition and when releasing the bar from the retaining catch. The 
astening bar is preferably fixed to the retort-lid by an ordinary bolt and 
nut H passing through the bar, and a lug on the lid. The catch I, with 
which the nose end a of the bar engages, is provided with a screw stem i, 
passed through lugs K on the mouthpiece ; and is secured therein by a 
screw nut L, situated between the lugs, so that by turning it the catch can 
be adjusted as required, to ensure a tight closure of the retort. The 
front end of the catch has preferably a doubly inclined surface b for 
guiding the nose of the fastening bar thereover; and an antifriction 
roller for the nose end of the fastening bar to bear against in fastening 
and unfastening. 

The illustrations show a retort-lid closed and secured by the bar A; the 
outer end thereof being engaged with the catch I. To unfasten the lid, 
the lever B is moved outwards from the lid; thereby causing the bar to 
receive a longitudinal movement, by reason of the engagement of the hole 
E with the eccentric pin D on the bar A, and thus release the nose of the 
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bar from the catch I. This admits of the lid G being opened by the con. 
tinued movement of the lever; the lid turning with the bar and lever on 
the pin F asa centre. To close and fasten the lid, the lever B is moved 
in the reverse direction, or towards the mouth of the retort; and when 
the lid is closed, a longitudinal motion is given to the bar and the lid in 
the reverse direction by the engagement of the hole and pin E and D, 
causing the end of the bar to engage with the catch I, and thus secure the 
lid in its closed position. In order to ensure a tight joint between the 
lid and the mouthpiece, the nut L is turned so as to adjust the catch I to 
its proper position to firmly hold the door in its closed position. The 
part at a? of the nose end of the bar should preferably be inclined, so as 
to give a wedging action on closing the lid. 


Lamps anp LanTerNs FoR Burnina CarsurETTep Coan Gas.—Barlow, 
W. A.; communicated from J. F. W. A. Jahnke, of Hamburg, 
No. 4582; April 1, 1886. [11d.] 

This invention relates to lamps and lanterns for lighting streets, rail- 
way carriages, &c., in which carburetting apparatus is employed for 
enriching the coal gas by means of naphthalene or other solid 
hydrocarbons. 
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As shown in the engraving, the lamp or lantern consists of a glass 
globe A, closed at the bottom, and carrying the gas inlet-pipe E and 
another pipe R for the entrance of atmospheric air. This latter tube 
terminates close to the carburetting vessel K. There is a cover on the 
glass globe, leaving a small free space between for the entrance of fresh air 
tothe flame. Gis a hinged flap, through which the lamp can be lit from 
the top. The carburetting TO ges communicating with the gas-pipe, 
and closed by a cover, is filled with naphthalene C; the gas reaching 
the burner by passing through the pipe V, that terminates in K, above the 
level of the naphthalene. When the lamp has been lit, the air in the 
globe becomes heated ; and, in consequence, the naphthalene in K melts, 
and its vapours enrich the gas that flows to the burner. To prevent 
too much naphthalene being mixed with the gas, the vessel K must be 
kept at a certain temperature. If the heat becomes too great within the 
globe, a flap S, on the top of R begins to open, and fresh cold air enters 
into and passes through the globe. The regulating of this flap can 
arranged in different ways—either by hand from outside the lamp, or by 
an automatic device such as that shown in the illustration, where the 
flap is attached to a double-armed tubular lever that carries at each end 
@ vessel to contain liquid. The openings of the tube reach nearly to the 
bottom of these vessels, both of which are partly filled with liquid. 
When the temperature in A rises and one vessel is closed while the other 
is in communication with the outer air by an opening D, the pressure 
of the air enclosed in the former vessel forces part of the containe 
liquid over into the second vessel, in consequence of which the flap 8 is 
opened. As soon as the air in the lamp has ined its normal tem- 
perature, both vessels have been cooled down ; and by the contraction of 
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the air in the first vessel, the enclosed liquid is (by the pressure of the 
outside air) returned into this vessel from the other end of the balance, 
and the flap 8S re-closes. 


Removing Tar From Gas-Worxs Hypravric Marxs.—Dillamore, J., of 
Two Gates, near Tamworth. No. 4647; April 2, 1886. 8d.) 

This invention has for its object the removal of the tar, while still 
hot, from the hydraulic main in which it is first deposited in the 
may of coal gas. — 2 effected by apparatus constructed as 

own in the engraving—a front elevation tly in secti f i 
of a stack of retort-benches. — a 
























































A is the hydraulic main into which the tar and ammoniacal liquor are 
delivered by the dip-pipes; and B is a secondary or tar main situated 
below and parallel with the hydraulic main. The tar-main is connected 
to the hydraulic main by the short vertical pipes C ; each pipe being 
provided with a stopcock D. E is a closed receiver, in which the liquid 
tar from the tar-main passes; the top of the receiver being below the 
level of the main, as represented. Before the tar is run into the receiver, 
it is filled with ammoniacal liquor by the pipe at F; and the level of the 
liquor is indicated by the gauge G, which also acts as a vent. The 
hydraulic main is also in communication with the tar receiver by the 
pipe H provided with the stopcock I; the displaced ammoniacal liquor 
from the receiver passing by this pipe to the hydraulic main. The 
height of the pipe with respect to the hydraulic main is such that the 
ammoniacal liquor forced into the main acts as a seal to the bottom of 
the dip-pipes. The level of the tar in the receiver is indicated by the 
passing of the tar through the overflow-pipe K. In the bottom of the 
tar receiver is a pipe L provided with a stopcock M; the pipe opening 
into the storeage tar-well. Opening into the end of the hydraulic main 
opposite that at which the tar receiver is situated is a vertical pipe N 
provided with a seal regulating valve P. This pipe descends to the seal 
pot Q, into which the ammoniacal liquor passes from the hydraulic main. 
Q communicates by the tube or pipe R with the storeage well. 

In working the apparatus, when the tar receiver has been filled with 
ammoniacal liquor by the pipe F, the stopcock of the pipe H and that of 
the tar-main B, as well as those on the pipes C, are opened. As the tar 
and ammoniacal liquor are deposited in the hydraulic main, the tar from 
its greater densit forms the lower stratum, and passes by the vertical 
connecting pipes into the tar-main, and thence into the receiver. The 
tar thus passed into the receiver displaces the ammoniacal liquor, which 
rises through the pipe H into the hydraulic main, from which, when its 
level becomes higher than is required for sealing the dip-pipes, it passes 
by the pipe N into the seal pot Q, and from thence, through the pipe R, 
into the storeage well. When the tar in the receiver has risen to the level 
of the overflow-pipe K (which can be ascertained by opening the stopcock 
in the pipe), it is emptied of its contents in the following manner :—The 
stopcock in the tar-main is closed, and also the stopcock in the pipe H, 
and the valve M as well as that in the pipe K are opened; and the whole 
of the tar flows out of the receiver by the pipe L into the storeage well. 
The stopcock M, and that on the pipe K being closed, the receiver E is 
again filled with ammoniacal liquor through the pipe at F; the height 
of the liquor in the receiver being ascertained by means of the gauge G. 
Then on the valves being again opened, the operations described are 
repeated until the receiver E is again filled with tar. 


Port-Motrus or REGENERATIVE Gas-Furnaces.—R lands, D., and Potter, 
R., of Stairfoot, neat Barnsley. No. 16,433; Dec. 15, 1886. [64d.] 
The object of this invention is to so construct and arrange the port- 
mouths in regenerative gas-furnaces that the air and gas, when issuing 
therefrom into the furnace, become quickly and effectually intermixed. 
By this means, the patentees say, “an economy of fuel is attained, inas- 
much as the carbonic oxide or other gas immediately takes up its share 
of oxygen from the air by coming in contact therewith, so that less gas 
escapes from the furnace unconsumed than is the case in regenerative 
gas-furnaces having port-mouths of the ordinary construction.” 


Gas-Merers,—Schrabetz, E., of Vienna. No. 16,749 ; Dec. 21, 1886. [84.] 
an invention in wet gas-meters is declared to be intended to render 

€ indications of the index independent of the level of the liquid in the 
rey This object is said to be attained by inserting in the mechanism 
a communicates the motion of the drum to the index two rotary 
th es rolling upon one another, whose relative position, and therefore 

€ ratio of their radii from the point of contact, and the consequent 
— of transmission between the drum and registering mechanism, are 
saitabh pendent upon the level of the liquid in the meter by a second 
ng le transmission. The shapes of the rotary bodies inserted have to 
ae that the ratio of transmission, which is determined by the two 
according —— ~ sg contact, is changed by the displacement 

e volum i i 

levels of the water ume of gas passing through the meter at different 


























The accompanying diagrams show “ examples of arrangements, which, 
as regards the shape of the rotary bodies used and the manner of both 
ways of transmission, can be variously modified in any desired manner.” 
In all these figures the rotary bodies A and B are placed on the shafts 
xandy. The motion of z A, B y, is preferably transmitted directly to 
the registering mechanism, of which z represents the first wheel; but 
any transmitting elements can be placed between y and z. To the con- 
nection between y and z must be ensured a certain capability of move- 
ment without interfering with the transmission itself, for which purpose 
& worm and toothed wheels are best adapted. S is the ordinary valve- 
float, which falls and rises with the level of the liquid ; and s, a, b,c, d, e, 
are transmitting elements for the second way of transmission, in which 
the displacement of B relatively to A, or A relatively to B, is effected by 
the float. Axles and joints are distinguished from each other in the 
diagrams. 

In the arrangement shown in fig. 1, the shaft z is supposed not to be 
displaceable, and the shaft y to be displaceable. The shaft x can, how- 
ever, be made displaceable ; and the shaft y moveable only so far that B 
always bears upon A, as represented in fig. 2. The shaft y can also (see 
fig. 3) be directly and firmly connected with the float S. One or both 
shafts can also be made swinging, as in fig. 4. Both shafts can also be 
displaced by one float, or by a separate float for either, in the same 
manner. The simplest arrangement is that in which the rotary bodies 
A and B are constructed as discs, as in fig. 5. In this case the transmis- 
sion is changed so as to be nearly proportional to the travel of the float, 
inasmuch as the displacement of y is only very slight, and the adjoining 
elements can be suitably placed perpendicular to one another, so that the 
arc-way of the joints need ao be taken into consideration. Here, 
although the increase in the volume of the gas passing through the meter 
is theoretically not exactly proportional to the change in the level of the 
liquid as indicated by the travel of the float, this is of no importance in 
the practical construction of the apparatus, because, by the exact adjust- 
ment and setting of the apparatus for the extreme levels of the liquid 
which are necessary in any case, the faults for the intermediate levels 
become very slight indeed. If the connection between 8 and B and A is 
such that the indications of the meter are correct when the level of the 
liquid is highest (O) and lowest (V), the indications will also be right for 
all the intermediate positions of the float. Fig. 6 shows the transmis- 
sions of the motion to y through a toothed segment, which can also be 
employed at other points, whereby the effect of the arc-way would like- 
wise be invalidated. Fig. 7 shows the transmission of motion by means 
of a thin drawing-wire c, which is passed over the pulley d, from the 
arm ¢, on which the shaft y is suspended. 

As in practical construction, says the patentee, it would hardly be pos- 
sible to obtain faultless dimensions for the transmitting mechanism 
between 8 and B or A respectively, adjusting devices become necessary. 
These devices have for their primary object to change for the level O of 
the liquid, the length of one element of this transmitting mechanism, 
and then, for the level V, that of a second element, or the angle 


-included by two joint elements on one axle. The changes can also be 


spread over several joint elements. The adjustment can also commence 
in the position V. In general, the second correction will partly invali- 
date the first ; and this correction will have to be ted, until finally 
by approximation) the fault can be disregarded. If, for the correction 
n the positions O and V, such elements are used that the second correc- 
ion does not impair the first, the approximation process will be dis- 
pensed with. This is attained if the correcting elements are arranged 
perpendicularly to the adjoining elements, and are in the first correction 
kept at least nearly in the position shown in fig. 5. 

The first correction for the proportion of Rr can be performed by s, 
¢, or y; and the second correction for the proportion of R' r by a, b, 4, 
ore. As the travels of the connections of the elements, with excep- 
tion of s, a, and also the corrections, are very small, the fact that, for 
instance, when prolonging d, the connection m (fig. 8) in the position 2 
passes to n, and when d returns to the position 1, will then be lower 
than m was previously, may be disregarded in practice. But even these 
faults, says the patentee, can be obviated if the correcting element is 
connected with the adjoining element, not by a joint, but in such a 
manner that one element is guided rectilinearly, and offers to the correct- 
ing element a line of application which is at a right angle to its own, or 
in the direction of the correcting element, as shown in figs. 9 and 10. 
The respective correcting element, d or e, is at a right angle to c or y, 
and engages with a double disc 0, or embraces a single disc p. Im fig. 7, 
e engages with a double disc o. 

The adjustment is perfected by making a third element capable of cor- 
rection, for the purpose of obtaining the perpendicular position of a cor- 
recting element to the adjoining element. If, for instance, in fig. 9 the 
corrections are effected by the elements y and d, the adjustment begins 
by means of y, by which Bis set in the right position, whilst d has to 
remain perpendicular to c ; but as the float § will have displaced c, and 
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thus also d, o is rendered adjustable upon c—that is to say, ¢ can be 
regulated in order to set d perpendicular toc. When applied to fig. 7, 
the vertical position of e relatively to y is obtained by ¢ sliding upon d 
and subsequent fixing. Then the first correction is performed by y—that 
is to say, by the displacement of the disc o—and the second correction 
by the setting of e. : 

Instead of c, the element s (figs. 5 and 7) may be taken as the third 
element. As a correction for this purpose, if commenced in the position 
O, the level O of the water may be changed by regulating the overflow. 
In the same manner, the adjustment is effected if A is in relation with 8, 
and also in any other constructions according to the invention. 

It is observed, in the specification, that the screw can with advantage 
find application in the adjusting devices for prolonging or shortening 
several elements; that it is advantageous to support the shaft y between 
points in a frame (fig. 11), the adjoining element acting upon the latter ; 
that the disc B can be provided with a scale to indicate small quantities 
of gas, in which case a hand might be arranged on the frame i, which 
does not rotate in fig. 11; and that it is advantageous to place the parts 
A and B, and in general as much as possible of the whole arrangement, 
outside the reach of the gas and water. 

Recenerative Gas-Lames.—Foster, J. M., of New York. No. 17,007; 
Dec, 28, 1886. [8d.] 

The lamp constructed according to this invention is applicable for 
ordinary purposes or for the lighting and ventilating of railway carriages ; 
figs. 1 and 2 being typical constructions for these purposes. 
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The annular body A of the burner consists of an inner shell, having 
three projecting perforated flanges ; an external shell being screwed on 
to the top of the shell and fitting the outer edges of the flanges so as to 
form in the burner-body a series of annular chambers communicating 
with each other through the perforations in the flanges. The gas issues 
from the perforations in the lowest flange in a number of fine jets, close 
enough together for the ignited gas to form a practically continuous 
annular body of flame. The perforations in the flanges are arranged out 
of line with each other, so as to cause the gas to take a circuitous course, 
and be thoroughly broken up in its passage through the burner-body. 
In this way the gas as it issues from the perforations of the lowest flange 
is of uniform temperature throughout. The air and gas heating struc- 
ture of the lamp consists of a box having three casings or shells, B, D, 
and F, enclosing central chambers G and H, an outer annular chamber I, 
and intermediate vertical passages J. The latter communicates at the 
upper end with the chimney K; and the annular chamber I communi- 
cates with the central chamber G through radial openings between the 
passages J. The burner-body, screwed on to the lower end of a pipe N, 
is contained in the lower portion of the chamber G, which is bounded by 
a cylinder secured to the lower end of the shell B, and projecting some- 
what below the lower edge of the burner-body. The flame of ignited gas 
on issuing from the burner is thus caused to pass around the lower edge 
of the cylinder, so that the products of combustion ascend the passages 
J, and finally escape from the chimney. The upper central chamber of 
the lamp is separated from the lower one by a partition, into which is 
screwed the upper end of the burner-pipe M. This upper chamber forms 
a gas-heating chamber ; the gas entering it from the supply-pipe N and 
passing to the pipe M through openings in a hood or box screwed on to 
the projecting upper end of the pipe. The lower end of this burner- 
pipe communicates with the annular burner-body through radial arms. 
Surrounding the air and gas heating structure of the lamp is a casing or 
hood P, through which pass transverse bolts, screwing into lugs on 
the shell F, The hood has at the lower end a ring, to which is hung the 
annular frame Q, carrying the tight-fitting globe 8. Air to support 
combustion enters the annular space between the shell F and the Tet 
P, and passes over the top of the shell, descends the passages J, and 
flows through the radial passages down the chamber G; a portion of the 
air flowing down between the outside of the burner and the cylinder, and 
another volume passing down through the centre of the burner. The 
air which passes down through the centre of the burner is deflected 
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outwards by a button on the central stem T, the upper end of which is 
screwed into a threaded opening at the upper end of the burner body. The 
cone W is for the purpose of contracting the inlet to the passages J. A 
damper is mona to close the air passages when the globe is removed 
to light the lamp, so that there is no outlet for the products of com- 
bustion except by the chimney. This damper consists of a ring V, 
adapted to close the upper end of the chamber I, and provided with rods 
guided in lugs on the shell F. The lower ends of these rods project into 
the path of the globe-carrying frame Q; so that when the globe is 
elevated, and in its proper position, the frame, by contact with the lower 
ends of the rods, elevates the damper, and permits free ingress of air to 
the chamber I—the damper falling and closing the chamber, however, 
as soon as the globe is lowered in order to gain access to the burner, 
The patentee also proposes, instead of forming the globe S in the form 
of a section of a sphere, as shown by dotted lines in fig. 1 (a form that 
he considers objectionable, owing to the fact that the distance of the 
globe from the flame rapidly increases from the point where the globe 
is closest to the flame to a central point at the bottom of the globe), to 
make it with a rounded body and contracted top, flattening the curve 
abruptly at the bottom, so that all parts of the globe are substantially 
equidistant from the flame. A more equable heating of the globe is 
thus ensured, and the risk of fracture materially lessened. ; 

In the railway-carriage lamp shown in fig. 2, the chimney K, extending 
through the roof of the carriage, is surrounded by a casing Y, 80 as to 
allow an annular space Z, up which a free exit is found for the vitiated 
air of the compartment. 
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Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


GASEOUS FIRING WITHOUT RECUPERATION. 

Sir,—I read with much interest the article contained in the Journnan 
of the 15th ult. (which escaped my notice at the time), upon the retort 
furnaces at the Saltley Gas-Works ;* and was much pleased to find that 
Mr. Hack and myself had been independently working in the same direc- 
tion. Thinking it may be interesting to your readers, I give a few parti- 
culars which appear corroborative of the results obtained by Mr. Hack ; 
some furnaces I have here being apparently very similar to those 
described in the above-mentioned article. 

The settings here are nearly all of nine retorts in a bed; the arched 
furnaces being below, and formerly fed with cold coke. About two years 
ago I came to the conclusion that a waste of fuel was taking place from 
two causes: First, the use of cold coke; and, second, the escape of a 
portion of unconsumed carbonic oxide gas into the chimney at certain 
times. In resetting, therefore, I made the necessary arrangements (with 
regard to two beds) for feeding the fires with hot coke, and also for con- 
suming the carbonic oxide by admitting secondary air. With this view 
—under the centre bottom retort, and above the furnace arch—a 
secondary air flue was constructed, of apparently similar form to that 
described in your article, but built in ordinary fire-brick work, instead of 
special blocks. The central air flue runs from the front wall to near the 
centre of the bed, where it divides right and left and returns towards the 
front; a channel or port being formed opposite each furnace nostril, for 
the admission of the heated secondary air. A means of regulating the 
primary air supply was also introduced. To this end the space between 
the ash-pan and furnace was enclosed at front; and the primary air was 
admitted through a channel formed in the brickwork at each side of the 
furnace. These channels extend some distance into the brickwork ; and 
returning at a lower level, admit a regulated supply of hot primary air 
under the fire-bars, which renders the clinker less hard, and the fire 
more easily cleaned, 

The furnaces proved so successful that last year the system was exten- 
ded to all the beds reset. The alterations have been carried out without 
incurring any additional expense whatever in the brickwork; the only 
extra cost being the trifling one of the extra lower door—there having 
been previously but one door to the furnace. The advantages obtained 
are: A reduction in the fuel used of 6°22 ]bs. per 100 Ibs. of coal carbon- 
ized; an increase of several hundred cubic feet of gas per mouthpiece ; 
and a decrease in the wear and tear of the furnace. 

With one exception, no alteration was made in the size and form of 
furnace prevailing at the time. In the one exception referred to the 
furnace was made of larger proportions; and having worked satisfac- 
torily for nine months, the adoption of this increased size is now under 
consideration, with the view of enabling the fires to be fed at longer in- 
tervals, and the burning of an increased proportion of breeze, when a 
decrease in labour is also anticipated. 

Doubtless the difference between Mr. Hack’s settings of seven, and 
those here of nine retorts in a bed, would necessitate a different treat- 
ment of the details of the furnace. But I think that the broad result is 
that in both cases the ordinary furnace is converted into a gas producer ; 
the generated gases being burnt among the retorts, by means of directly- 
heated secondary air. 

One point must not be lost sight of in cases where cold fuel has been 
used in the ordinary firing, and a change has been made to some gene- 
rator system (either embracing regeneration or not), and which change 
has introduced the use of hot fuel—viz., the saving effected from the 
latter cause alone. I have found that a large proportion of the saving 
brought about by the alterations described results from the change to 
hot fuel. A.C. MM 

The Gaslight and Coke Company, eas — 

Kensal Green, W., March 12, 1887. 





THE “COMMISSION ” SYSTEM. 

Sir,—To make people honest by Act of Parliament is, of course, im- 
Possible; yet, good results may be expected from an Act which would 
make criminal the giving or receiving of “‘ commissions ”’ or other bribes. 
Many persons who profess not to see the moral evil of such practices, 
would fear the legal results of their detection, when those consisted of 
imprisonment and its social consequences. By making such transactions 
a criminal offence, an Act of Parliament would have the further effect of 
detaching from the practice of them large numbers of givers and receivers 
who admit the moral evil, but do not take any steps to check it. Such 
persons deceive themselves, and attempt to deceive others, by urging 
excuses of a plausible, but untenable nature. Givers plead that they are 
only following the “ trade custom ;”’ whilst receivers say they are only 
taking the “usual commission.” If the practices covered by these 
euphonious phrases were made criminal, the excuses which support 
— — ob py cases, and in the minds of such persons, lose their 
oree, and would no | r forth. 

March 12, 1887. onger be put ConDENSER. 


THE EXTENDED USE OF WATER MOTORS. 

Sir,—Being deeply interested in the above subject, I was glad to see 
the article by “J. T. BR.” (ante, p. 897), wherein it is stated, quoting 
Professor W. C. Unwin, M. Inst. C.E., “ that the greatest hindrance to 
the use of water power for motive purposes’’ is “‘ that it exists in the 
localities where Nature has placed it, and not in places where it can be 
most conveniently used ;” and that if the transmission of energy were 
easier, the importance and value of water power would be greatly 
increased. To my mind this does not constitute a difficulty. In these 
times a few miles of piping are not considered in any engineering pro- 
Ject—such as providing a cheap motive power to be used for a single 
mill or works of any magnitude, or for providing an extensive project for 
vending the power to the public. As stated by “J. T. R.,” this is suc- 
cessfully carried out by the General Hydraulic Power Company in 
London, Hull, Liverpool, &c. But it is not from rivers alone that the 
8reat mechanical power of water is to be derived. Modern practice has 








* An illustr i 
aay, p. Pe mg | See of the construction of these furnaces appears to- 





shown that, by throwing up an embankment across a mountain pass, or 
in the gorge of a valley which expands itself among the hills, reservoirs 
may be formed to receive the water which rolls down the declivities from 
the bursting rain-cloud, and store it up for future benefit. 

Two of the greatest works of the kind mentioned are the embank- 
ment of Lough Island Reavy, in Ireland, constructed by Mr. Fairbairn, 
and the Shaw’s Water-Works at Greenock, constructed by Mr. Thom. 
With regard to the former, the mill-owners on the upper Bann were 
subject to great disadvantages. They were flooded in winter; and in 
summer the drought stopped their works. In order to economize the 
winter floods, which were destructive rather than useful, they consulted 
Mr. Fairbairn, who reported to the following effect :—Lough Island 
Reavy, which is the best situated reservoir, is a natural lake, bounded 
north and south by land of considerable elevation. It has good feeders, 
which, with the surplus waters of the River Maddock, would give ample 
supplies, and fill the reservoir once or twice in the year. The present 
area of the Lough is 924 statute acres. On this are raised 35 feet of 
water, which may be drawn down to a depth of 40 feet under that height. 
The area thus enlarged is 253 acres—equal to 140 acres 35 feet deep, and 
113 acres 15 feet deep; making a total of 287,278,200 cubic feet of 
water. This reservoir has been completed and in operation several 
years. Reckoning the interest of the money expended on the works, the 
cost of maintenance, and the expenses of superintendence and distribu- 
tion, the annual charge amounts to £700. It is calculated that 33 
tons of water are supplied for 1s.; and as 12 cubic feet falling 1 foot 
per second is a working horse power, the value of such an improve- 
ment may be estimated: 12 cubic feet at 624 lbs. = 750 lbs. x 60 
seconds = 45,000 lbs. falling one foot per minute ; 33,000 lbs. raised one 
foot high per minute being an effective horse power—the 12,000 lbs. 
remaining are allowed for the difference between power and effect. 

The Shaw’s Water-Works are even more interesting. The want of 
water had been long and grievously felt in the town of Greenock, where 
the people had not a sufficient supply, even for domestic use; and, in 
fact, it was generally believed that water could not be obtained in the 
locality sufficient for sanitary purposes alone. A survey was made by 
Mr. Thom, who reported that not only might an ample supply be pro- 
vided for the use of the inhabitants, but that a large surplus would be 
applicable as mechanical power and for manufacturing purposes, ‘ to an 
extent at least, to all the machinery then impelled by steam power in and 
about Glasgow.” In consequence of this report, and under the auspices 
of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, a Joint-Stock Company was formed for 
carrying the plan into effect, with a capital of £31,000; and an Act of 
Parliament was obtained. In April, 1827, the principal portions of the 
works were completed—viz., the great reservoir, containing 284,678,500 
cubic feet of water, and covering about 295 acres of land ; the compen- 
sation reservoir, containing 14,465,900 cubic feet, and covering about 
40 acres; and an auxiliary reservoir holding 4,652,800 cubic feet with an 
area of 10 acres. The embankment of the great reservoir is 60 feet high, 
and that of the compensation reservoir 23 feet. The main watercourse— 
somewhat more than six miles in length—was then constructed, and also 
its branch leading to the eastern line of mills; there being two lines, 
east and west. On the 16th of April, 1827, the first mill received 
a supply of water at the rate of 1200 cubic feet per minute; and at this 
rate both line of mills are supplied. The available annual quantity of 
water to replenish the reservoirs is more than 7000 million cubic feet. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this scheme are the following :— 
Instead of erecting mills and factories on natural waterfalls on the banks 
of rivers in remote and almost inaccessible places, the water is carried in 
a conduit from the reservoirs to a populous seaport town with a redundant 
unemployed population, where roads, harbours, piers, and everything 
requisite for the most extensive manufacture, are already formed. Be- 
sides, by thus forming artificial waterfalls on advantageous grounds, 
every inch of fall from the reservoir to the sea is rendered available ; 
whereas by the former mode only a very small part of the fall could in 
general be employed. In the present case a fall of 512 feet has been 
made available, of which not more than 20 feet were formerly occupied, 
or thought capable of being usefully employed. The reservoirs are large 
enough to contain a full supply for six months ; so that the surplus of a 
wet year may be stored up, to provide against a dry season—thus turning 
to account all the water caught on the surrounding hills, the greater part 
of which before ran wastefully to the sea. The practical effect of the 
Shaw’s Water-Works has been to place within the suburbs of a populous 
town a series of mills and factories driven by power equal to that of 
33 steam-engines of 50-horse power each. Such power being applied to 
manufacturing purposes, each factory will pay in wages to the work- 
people about £10,000 a year; making a total annual amount distributed 
in wages only of more than £300,000, and representing employment for 
upwards of 7000 persons, besides giving an — supply of water for the 
use of the town. A greater addition to the wealth of a small community, 
at so low a cost, and by simple means, can scarcely be imagined. 

Seeing that, according to the statement in the first of the above 
instances, 33 tons of water are sold for 1s., it is a subject worthy of con- 
sideration that so large a quantity of water is annually allowed to run to 
waste, instead of being used in the manner above described, especially in 
Wales and other mountainous districts, where unusual facilities are 
afforded for accumulating and storing the waters of the numerous 
streams and rivers, either for the supply of towns or the driving of 
machinery, or both combined. The water in its course along the aque- 
duct from the storeage reservoir to its destination could also be utilized 
for driving motors at different points on its course, without diminishing 
the supply. Among the numerous projects for a new supply of water to 
the Metropolis, calculation appears to have been omitted for utilizing the 
power along the aqueduct. This would pay a large interest on the 
money expended. One of the latest schemes for utilizing water power 
at present running to waste is that for driving machinery by the Niagara 
Falis ; another is that for utilizing the Falls of Clyde, near Lanark, for 
the purpose of generating electricity. 

In conclusion, I can only express the hope that some of your readers 
will take up and push forward this subject. Seveans 

March 7, 1887. — 








Tne Directors of the Abersychan Gas Company have decided on reduc- 
ing their meter-rents to the extent of 25 per cent. This will, we believe, 
bring them down to the lowest but one in the county of Monmouth. 
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Parhamentary Intelligence. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1887) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Procress mapE To Saturpay, Marcu 12. 



































| 
Title of Bill Petition for Bill Bill Read Bill Read Bill Bill Read | Bill Received 
“ Presented. the First Time. | a Second Time. Reported. the Third Time. | Royal Assent, 
BasingstokeGas .... + Lords . . ve oe - ee oe ee 
- eo a or Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 ee oul il 
Blyth and CowpenGas .. . . Lords. . oe ee os ee ee oe 
ie st . » « « Commons’. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 ee ee ee 
Bristol Consumers’ Water . . Lords . . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb, 22 ee ee s 
ai Sy * . « + Commons. ee ee ee oe *e e 
GeslihGas 0 6 ee Tees Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 Feb. 28 oe o 
Pe wie: ce ad nt) oo Nes ee ba eo ee ‘7 
Chelsea Water... . =. =. =. Lords. . és ee ée ee oe ive 
“ Se cig Teeth) oo: tie: ge Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 ee oe oe 
Cockermouth Gas... . . . Lords ° Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb, 18 ee oe > 
a. 0: Ol. @: ciety. ee. eo ee oN oe oe oe 
aga oa Local Board Elec- = hae Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 ve ee oe 
tricity an mss + «¢ ommons ee ee ne eo ee ee 
Dundalk CommissionersGas . . a ° Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 Preamble | not proyed. SS 
. ‘ ommons . Satomi aetna 
DundalkGas. .”. . 2... Lords . -| Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 14 March 10 ‘i se 
pm seer 1 itera SOEs be am és oe oe 
East Huntingdonshire Water . . Lords. . oo oo o ee eo oe 
“4 " - » Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 March 2 March 11 ee 
Edinburgh Gas. . .. . . .- Lords. . Feb. 7 Feb. 7 Feb. 21 ee ee -_ 
pe ieee <a. 6. de, nels oe od ee oe ee 
Farnborough District Water. . Lords . . “ - ee ee oe a7 
e aa . - Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 21 ee o- ee 
Holywell and District Water —_ 4 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb, 7 oo oe ee 
y : - « « Commons. oe & ee ee es 
Kirkheaton, Dalton, and LeptoenGas Lords . ée - i ee oe oo 
” ” ” Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 March 1 March 11 ee 
Liverpool Water and Improvement Lords . . ee ee ee ee oe ee 
” wm Pa Commons. Jan, 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 oe oe ee 
Newport and Pillgwenlly Water . Lords. . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 ee ee ie 
si pee 99 - Commons. ee - *< ee ee ° 
Northampton Gas... . . . Lords. Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 Feb. 24 March 1 oe 
a “. nt . 2.-@ - 2), rn. Lords Bill March 3 ne oe os ne 
North-East Somerset Water. . . Lords. . Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 22 ee ee “ 
pa pe + « + Commons, oe ee ee ° es 
Over Darwen Corporation . - Lords. . oe ee ee ee oe ee 
= * . . Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 ee ee a 
Plymouth Corporation . - e Lords. . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 ee oe se 
P= 8 ers - Commons. oe ee oe eo es 
Padesoy Gas. cs oe st re ee a ee de da 
” e 4h ce: mos: (s? ~ See Jan. 31 Feb. 1 March 1 os oe ee 
Sheffield Corporation Water. . . pecan ° Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 ee ee ee 
i - + »« Commons. oe ‘ - oe oe oa 
Sheffield Water.”. . . 2. Lords Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 “ a a 
“* ie a hs ommons . es a ee o° a 
Sutton District Water . - <% Lords. . oe oe ee ee ee 
a oie oo Co CRIaES Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 ee o6 eS 
Tunbridge WellsGas. . . . . Lords. . ee oe oe ee ee ee 
be ap) OG. e" | ago aS Jan. 31 Feb. 1 March 7 ee ¥e = 
Uckfield Water. . . .. . . Lords. . —— —- 
pe giéiue “a7. & eigen. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 9 Preamble | not proved. — 
Wakefield Corporation .. . . Lords. . oe oo ee oe ee 
“a ee + » «+ « Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 es oe 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge = " ae ‘ 7 ee rr 
=P eee eer Jan. 31 Feb. 1 - oe ee 
West Gloucestershire Water. . . Lords. . Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 17 ee ae 
a 8 - . ». Commons. oe oe ee oe 
Weymouth and |Meleombe Regis ‘Soe é ee oe és oe ee 
Corporation . . . . « « .j)Commons. Jan, 81 Feb. 24 March 3 ee ee 























HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Taurspay, Marcu 10. 

The Edinburgh Gas Bill was referred to a Select Committee, consistin 
of Lord Balfour of Burley (Chairman), Earl Innes, Viscount Hood, Lo: 
De Ros, and Lord Kensington; to meet on Tuesday, March 15. 

The Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment Bill was committed to » 
Committee of the Whole House for Thursday, March 17. 

Earl Dersy gave notice that on Tuesday, March 15, he would move for 
the recommittal of the Dundalk Commissioners’ Gas Bill, the preamble of 
which the Select Committee presided over by his Lordship declared not to 
have been proved. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Marca 7. 
PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

Mr. Craic-Seiiar asked the First Lord of the Treasury when the Bill 
promised in the Queen’s Speech for improving and cheapening the pro- 
cess of Private Bill Legislation in England, Scotland, and Ireland would 
be submitted ; and whether, having regard to the pressure of business in 
the House, he would consider the expediency of having the Bill introduced 
in the other House of Parliament. 

Mr. W. H. Surru replied that the Government hoped to introduce the 
measure referred to in the House of Commons; but if the state of public 
business should prevent them from doing so, the suggestion of the 
honourable member would receive very cnvelid consideration. 

Turspay, Marca 8, 
THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. Drxon-Harrianp asked the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works whether, in the event of the clauses he promised to propose and 
support, by which a proportionate share of the coal and wine duties would 
be secured to the outer Metropolitan area, not being adopted by the Com- 
mittee on the Bill, he would vote against and oppose its third reading. 

Sir J. M‘Garex-Hoae ; I am surprised that my honourable friend should 
have felt it necessary to ask his ten after the pledge given in my reply 
to the honourable member for Paddington (Mr. Cohen) on Thursday last. 
I need hardly say that it is my intention fully to carry out this pledge. I 
do not anticipate the contingency to which the honourable member refers ; 
but if the clauses in question were not adopted by the Committee on the 
Bill, it would be my duty to bow to the Committee’s decision. 

Mr. Drxon-HaRTLanp gave notice that in consequence of the answer of 





the honourable baronet he should, upon the second reading of the Bill 
move that it be read a second time that day six months. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 9. 
METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Colonel Maxtys gave notice that on the second reading of the above 
Bill (which deals with the laying of and water mains), he should move 
that it be read a second time that ay six months. In the event of his 
motion being lost, he will move, after the second reading, that the Bill 
be referred to a Hybrid Committee of five. 





Fripay, Marcu 11. 
THE PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES FROM SEWAGE. 

Mr. Satr asked the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
under what eeentens powers the Board are acting in accepting & 
tender of £406,000 for sewage precipitation works at Barking; whether 
this expenditure is final; and what further expenditure is contemplated 
at the outfalls of Barking and Crossness. 

Sir J. M‘Garex-Hoce: I may state that a tender amounting to £406,000 
for the sewage works about to be executed at Barking was accepted by the 
Board in pursuance of the powers of the 135th section of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1875, and of other provisions conferrin jurisdiction 
upon the Board with reference to the disposal of sewage and refuse from 
the sewers of the Metropolis and for the agete of preventing the dis- 
charge of sewage sludge into the Thames. The £406,000 applies to the 
works at Barking only, and is not final. A further sum will probably have 
to be expended in the completion of the works at both outfalls, and for the 
purchase of sludge-ships. 

Mr. Drxon-HaRTLanD gave notice that on Tuesday, March 16, he would 
ask the President of the Government Board, whether in view of the 
large profits derived by the Metropolitan Water Companies and the Con- 
servators of the River Thames from the sale of the water of that river, it 
is possible for the Local Government Board to oblige these bodies to devote 
some part of the sums received to help to defray the cost of diverting the 
sewage from the river; and, if not, whether, in the case of the town 0 
Staines (which, while deprived of its ancient outlet for sewage, derives D0 
profit or advantage from such sale of its water, and where the sewage 
system required by the Board, as by Mr. Hawksley’s report, will 
involve the financial ruin of the town), he will promote any scheme to 
defray part of the necessary cost of their own requisitions. 





—— 


ceived 
\ssent, 





bove 
nove 
his 
Bill 
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Hegul Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Satrurpay, Marcu 12, 
(Before Justice Kay.) 
In re THE CHELSEA WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 

This case raised a singular | ome as to the right of the Chelsea Water 
Company to receive the purchase-money arising from land sold by them, 
instead of the money a reinvested in land. The matter came before 
the Court upon a petition by the Company for payment out to them of a 
sum of £2138 16s, of Metropolitan Stock in Court, representing land of the 
Company which had been taken by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for the purpose of making the approaches to the new Putney Bridge. The 
Act under which the Board constructed the bridge and its approaches, and 
acquired the nece land, is the Metropolitan Bridges Act, 1881, which 
incorporates the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and e@ provi- 
sion for the abolition of the Chelsea Company’s old aqueduct across the 
Thames at Putney, and for laying their pipes along or under the new 
bridge and its oa. The land taken formed part of the Company’s 
pipe track, and belonged to them absolutely in fee simple. The purchase- 
money had been ascertained by two surveyors under the Lands Clauses 
Act in the usual way, and paid into Court under section 69 of the Act. 
Two questions arose: (1) ether the Board of Works should have paid 
the money into Court at all, the Company having been absolutely entitled 
to the land taken ; and (2) whether the Company were entitled to have the 
money paid out to them, or whether it ought not to be reinvested in land 
under section 69 of the Lands Clauses Act. It may be remembered that 
the obtaining of this money is the object of the Bill Reing promoted by the 
Company in the present session of Parliament. 

Mr. J. Drxon oy for the Company; Mr. Pownau for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 

Justice Kay said that this was an exceedingly curious pote. which 
probably might never occur again. As he understood the facts, they were 
these: The Chelsea Water Company had certain land, upon which some 
of their pipes were laid, and this land the Metropolitan Board of Works 
obtained power to take; another place being, of course, provided for the 
pipes—viz., the new a Bridge. Then, while the pipes were still upon 
the land, the Board proceeded to buy the land compulsorily from the Com- 

y. Under the Lands Clauses Act, beyond all question the Company 
ad no power to sell the land. They were under a complete disability to 
do so, because it was part of the land upon which their works were actually 
subsisting. Therefore what had been done seemed to him to have been 
rightly done under the Lands Clauses Act, which was incorporated in the 
Act under which the Metropolitan Board of Works took the land ; and under 
section 69 of the Land Clauses Act, when the land was taken, the purchase- 
money was rightly paid into the bank. Against this view had been cited 
the case of The Caledonian Railway Company v. The City of Glasgow 
Union Railway Company, where one Railway Company took land from 
another and were held bound to pay the money to their vendors, although 
the land was not “ superfluous land” or land which the Company had an 
power to sell. The reasons for the decision were not given; and he di 
not know what was the ground of it. But, as he understood the 69th 
section, where land was taken “e- -y x | from a corporation which 
had no power to treat for the sale of the land (except, of course, 
under the Act which enabled it to be taken), the money must come into 
Court. Therefore it seemed to him that in the present case the money 
had been quite properly 4 ng into Court. But when in Court what was 
to be done with it? e 69th section said it should be applied in 
the purchase or redemption of the land tax, in the discharge of debts 
or incumbrances, in the purchase of other lands, or in the replacing 
or reinstatement of buildings; or, in the case of a person absolutely 
entitled, in payment to such person. It was not pretended that there was 
any incumbrance to be paid off in this case. as it —_ that this 
money should be applied in the purchase of other lands? If other lands 
were purchased the next day, unless they were wanted for some additional 
works which the Com were authorized to make under some special 
— in an Act of Parliament, the Company could not retain them. 
hey had no power whatever merely to purc land ; and if it were 
purchased for them and it were superfluous land, they would be bound to 
sell it again. This, therefore, was not a case in which the money could 
properly be applied to the purchase of land for the Company. Why, then, 
should not the money be paid out to them? They were a corporation ; 
they were persons absolutely entitled. Had this land been “ superfluous 
land,” it would have been land which they would have been entitled to 
sell and receive the money for. He saw no reason why he should say that 
this corporation was not absolutely entitled to the money; and he there- 
fore ordered it to be paid out to them. 
Order accordingly, with costs against the Metropolitan Board. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Turspay, Marcu 8. 
(Before Baron Pouxock.) 
CUBITT UV, DORKING WATER COMPANY. 

This was a claim by the plaintiff, a millowner in the neighbourhood of 
Dorking, against the defendants for £148 11s. 8d., awarded by Mr. Corbet 
Woodall, C.E., on a submission to arbitration under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845. The award was made in respect of the plaintiff's 
water-mill having been injuriously affected by the abstraction or intercep- 
tion of the overflow from two springs. In defence the Company pleaded 
that they had never consented to the arbitration proceedings, but had 
throughout protested against them; that the plaintiff was not at the date 
in question—May, 1884—the owner of the mill, but had only a reversionary 
interest in it, if any; that the plaintiff had no right to the overflow from 
the two springs, or to have it passed, as he claimed, into the Pipp Brook; 
that, as the mill had not been injuriously affected within the meaning of 
the Acts, he was not eptitled to compensation ; and that the award was 
bad, as including compensation for a right which did not exist in respect 
of the overflow. 

Mr. Sumzss Wi, Q.C., and Mr. Ranpourn appeared for the plaintiff; 
Mr. Finnay, Q.C., and Mr. Bray represented the defendants. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., was called in support of the plaintiff's case, 
and was under examination all day. 


Frmay, Marcn 11. 

Mr. Surress Wit, on the point as to the evidence to be given, said he 
Would show, in the first place, that the water taken by the defendants being 
abstracted from a stream would give rise to a common law right of action ; 
and would, therefore, under the Act of Parliament, give a right to claim for 
Compensation. What the Company were doing was, in fact, by another 
Faery taking the water which came from the spring higher up, because 

soil, being of a loose, sandy character, was in so saturated a condition 
88 to have become really a sort of water-course in itself; and whether the 
Water was taken from this “sponge” or directly from the spring was 





immaterial. The Arbitrator had found that there had been an extensive 
abstraction, amounting to 72,000 gallons a day. 

Mr. Frnuay (interposing) said the only question gone into before the 
Arbitrator was the amount of water taken from the two springs. 

Mr. Sumess Wit agreed that the source of the water, the point from 
which it was taken, and the character of the defendant's works, were not gone 
into at all. It was found that the Company were authorized to do what they 
had done under their Act of Parliament. This was what the Arbitrator 
dealt with; and on this point he was quite willing to call the Arbitrator 
as a witness. 

His Lorpsup thought that, for tbe purpose of the present inquiry, the 
parties were confined to showing whet was the overflow of these two 
streams. They could not go beyond that. 

Mr. Sarress Wit1 desired to show this by evidence. He would prove 
that what the Company had done was to take exactly the overflow from 
the two springs. 

His Lorpsuir said the defendants were contending that what they had 
taken was simply the water flowing from the light soil charged with it. 

Mr. Suress WILL was a ep to contest the case upon that point. It 
would support the plaintiff's case equally well if it were shown that the 
defendants had abstracted water which was, so to speak, “ taken prisoner” 
on its way down. The plaintiff's engineers had in fact traced the water b 
means of tubes and chemical tests in its path underground. [The learn 
Counsel explained his meaning upon the plans produced. } 

His Lorpsuir said the defendants would, no doubt, contend that the 
water taken by the Company was the result of the drainage of the district 
from which it came in the first instance. 

Mr. Surress W111 said the Court had always drawn a distinction between 
surface water and underground water—viz., that which was intermittent, 
seen one day, and then gone until the next rainfall, and that derived 
from underground, and coming, therefore, from a constant source. 

His Lorpsurr remarked that no doubt the underground sources were 
vast and mysterious. It was, for instance, common knowledge that 
beneath the very building in which or were then assembled, hundreds 
of thousands of gallons were passing daily from the north of London, and 
welling out at some sandy bank on the other side of the river. 

Mr. Surress Witt said that would come within the category of undor- 
ground water not flowing in a defined channel. 

His Lorpsarr observed that a well might be sunk through the chalk at 
a great cost for the purposes of a brewery, yet no complaint could be made 
if another well was sunk a short distance away, 30 or 40 feet lower, and 
entirely deprived the first one of its supply. 

Mr. Surress Witt said there had been no decision that where such a 
user had been enjoyed for 20 years, the owner could be deprived of it. In 
all cases that distinction had been drawn. 

Mr. Frnuay said the ratio decidendi had always been that the course of 

| ape water could not be defined ; and therefore no right of user 
could be acquired. 
_ Mr. Suess Witt observed that it was not disputed the plaintiff had 
—— this water, and had thus obtained his supply years ago; 
and a 20 years’ user was sufficient to give him the right. The pipes shown 
on the plans were laid in position 40 years ago. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall was then called, and said he had had considerable 
experience in water cases, and had acted as Arbitrator in this one. In 
estimating the compensation to be paid, he had taken into consideration 
various elements. 

His Lorpsuip remarked that the award was confined to the damage by 
reason of the interception of the overflow-water from the two springs. 

Examination continued: It was two years since the award was made. 
It was agreed, witness remembered, that the quantity of water taken was 
assumed to be 72,000 = per day; the point from which it was taken 
not being in question before him. 

‘ --\  manaaaie You did not go into the question where the water came 
rom 

Witness : No. What I had to determine was simply the value of the 
water had it gone direct into the brook. 

You hardly considered how much was gathered by the Water Company 
and how much was not ?—No; that matter was not before me. 

Cross-examined : Witness did not remember that any distinction was 
drawn between water taken by the defendants by works authorized by 
their Act and water taken by works which were not so authorized. The 
quantity mentioned in the Act was “the quantity to which they were 
entitled ;” and the quantity taken was agreed to be 72,000 gallons. It 
was understood the Company appeared in the arbitration under protest. 
He did not entertain the question then as to distinguishing the point from 
which the water was taken as between the two sources of supply. _ 

His Lorpsuip said there appeared to be “two taps” from which the 
water passed into the stream. The water might have originally come 
from various distant sources; but none of these questions were gone into 
before the Arbitrator. 

_ Re-examined: The question of the different sources of the water, as to 
whether some of it was the subject of compensation and some not was not 
gone into before witness. ‘ . z 

His Lorpsu:zp said that on this evidence it would be impossible to give 
i in the plaintiff’s favour. 

r. Fixtay submitted that the plaintiff was clearly out of Court. 

His Lorpsuip: Yes; I think the plaintiff fails. 

Mr. Surress Wit said it was an afterthought of the defendants’ to 
draw a distinction between water taken by works anthorized by the Act 
and by works which were not. mh: 

Mr. Frxuay said the Company had always contended that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to any of the water at all; and on the plaintiff's failure he 
asked for judgment. : ‘ 

His Lonpsui observed that he would be very glad if the parties would 
carry the matter to the Court of Appeal, so that the law might be a little 
more satisfactorily settled on the — 

Mr. Suess Wit said it had been contended all along that the water 
taken at a certain point was protected by law against abstraction by the 
defendants; not that there were two sources of supply. This was an 
— new point. 4 

His Lorpsuir gave judgment for the defendants, with costs. 





COURT OF SESSION—LANDS VALUATION APPEAL COURT. 
Wepnespay, Marcu 9. 
(Before Lords Lez and F Rasen.) ’ 
THE VALUATION OF THE EDINBURGH GAS COMPANY'S MAINS. 

To-day judgment was given in the appeal by the Edinburgh Gas Com- 
pany against a refusal of the Magistrates of Leith to reduce the valuation 
of the Company’s pipes in that town from £598 to £317. The case was 
rdships on the 2nd ult. (see ante, p. 249) ; judgment being 


before their Lo ‘ 
reserved. The ap ts maintained that the valuation should be ascer- 
tained and assessed upon the principle of taking the total revenue of 


including the sale of products, for 


educting therefrom the amount of 


the Company from the supply of 
their peeeeding financial year, 
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expenses incurred in earning the revenue, excluding from the expenses 
the cost of erection of works and laying of pipes, interest on borrowed 
money, and working — insurance of building and apparatus, and 
landlord’s taxes, and after a further deduction of 5 per cent. on the 
amount of expenses in the name of tenant’s profits, allocating the balance 
thus brought out in certain proportions to the city of Edinburgh, the 
county of Edinburgh, and the burgh of Leith, being the districts 
through which the undertaking of the Company extends. The Assessor, 
on the other hand, contended that the principle of valuation ought to be 
to ascertain the capital value of the Company’s undertaking, less an 
allowance for depreciation, and to assess the annual value at a percentage 
on the balance, which percentage he fixed at 8}; and the Assessor stated 
that the result (£666) was so little above the valuation of last year (£598) 
that he had allowed that valuation to remain for the present year. The 
ee had dismissed the appeal, and sustained the valuation of the 
ssessor, 

Lord Lez said he remained of the opinion which he had expressed in the 
case of the Falkirk Gas Company—that earnings could not be taken as the 
basis for ascertaining the annual value ; and he thought that the proposal 
of the appellants brought out very distinctly the impossibility of recon- 
ciling their method of arriving at the annual value with the rule laid down 
by the statute. If the amount of profit earned in each year were to deter- 
mine the valuation of the year following, it would be necessary to ascertain 
the actual amount of divisible profit. He did not think that any reason 
had been stated for holding that the lettable value of the subjects had 
diminished since last year; and his opinion was that the decision of the 
Leith Magistrates was right. It was certainly anomalous and unfortunate 
that a different principle of valuation should be applied to that part of the 
works which was situated in Leith from that which had been applied in 
Edinburgh. He was disposed to think that it would have been better if 
the appellants had applied to have the whole subjects valued by the Assessor 
of Railways and Canals, as it wasin their power to do under the 23rd section 
of the statute. 

Lord Fraser differed. He remarked that the pipes within the burgh of 
Leith had in themselves only the value of old iron, unless they were con- 
sidered as — of the undertaking of the Edinburgh Gas Company, whose 
works for the manufacture of gas were situated in Edinburgh. This was 
the first time that any attempt had been made bya ish or burgh to 
have a valuation of a portion of an undertaking like the Edinburgh Gas 
Company valued without reference to the cwmulo value of the whole 
undertaking. It was quite plain that such a proceeding was contrary to 
the rule laid down by the statute, and was, in his opinion, utterly sense- 
less. There was great difficulty in fixing a sum as the yearly rent of large 
public undertakings. But, notwithstanding the difficulty, it must be faced, 
and according to the rule laid down by the statute—viz., what rent a 
tenant would give for it. It was quite plain that no tenant would take 
a lease of subjects without knowing what was their return. He was of 
opinion that the judgment of the Magistrates was clearly wrong. 

Lord Lez added that if the case had been one under clause 23 of the 
statute, he should have concurred with many of the remarks of Lord 
Fraser; but, unfortunately, it was not. 

As the Judges differed, the determination of the Magistrates will stand. 





Harrow District Gas Company.—At the half-yearly general meeting of 
this Company to be held on the 28th inst. the Directors will recommend 
dividends at the rates of 74 per cent. per annum on the original capital, 
7 per cent. per annum on the first additional capital, and 5} per cent. per 
annum on the second additional capital; the balance of profit available 
for the purpose being £1689. The report states that in the six months end- 
ing Dec. 31 last there was an improvement of £60 in the gas, meter, and 
stove rentals, as compared with the corresponding period of 1885. 

Tue Satrorp Gas-Works Inquiry.—The Special Committee recently 
appointed by the Salford Corporation to investigate the affairs of the Gas 
Department had a meeting last Tuesday, under the presidency of Alder- 
man Walmsley, when the subject of the deliveries of coal was considered. 
It is stated that deputations from the Committee are to visit several col- 
lieries, and inspect the various kinds of coal. The new Gas Committee 
also had a meeting last week, and selected their Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman; and a Sub-Committee was appointed to supervise the opera- 
tions at the gas-works. 

BRIGHTON AND Hove GENERAL Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this Company was held last Friday, at the offices, Great Winchester 
Street, E.C.—Mr. F. E. Webb in the chair. Dividends at the rates of 10, 
7, and 6 per cent. per annum on the various classes of capital were declared 
for the half year ending Dec. 31 last. The thanks of the proprietors were 
accorded to the Secretary (Mr. W. H. Hardy), the Manager (Mr. J. Cash), 
and the other officers of the Company, for their attention to the duties of 
their respective departments. At an extraordinary meeting subsequently 
held, the Directors were authorized to raise additional capital by the issue 
of 3750 new £20 shares. 


SuerrieLD Unirep Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company, in 
their report on the working of the undertaking in the six months ending 
in December last, to be presented at the half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders on the Ist prox., state that nothing occurred during this period to 
call for special remark ; and, therefore, there is little beyond the notifica- 
tion that they purpose recommending a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 

r annum on the various classes of stock. To do this, however, they 

ave to dip into the reserve fund to the extent of £1738; leaving it at 
£61,184. The quantity of coal and cannel carbonized was 78,312 tons; the 
residuals produced therefrom being 48,145 tons of coke, 4771 tons of tar, and 
2,299,500 gallons of ammoniacal liquor. 


Wanrrincton Corporation Gas Suppiy.—One of the usual scenes, with a 
difference, was enacted at the last monthly meeting of the Warrington 
Town Council. Mr. Dixon, whose special mission it is to keep the Gas 
Committee “ up to the mark,” was anxious that the gas should be analyzed 
to ascertain the impurities in it. He told the Committee he had brought 
the matter up before, but they were “so frightened of their sins” that 
nothing was done. As a rule, Mr. Dixon seems to be allowed to make 
observations of this kind without special comment. On this occasion he 
‘* drew’”’ several members of the Council, who united in protest against the 
insinuations which Mr. Dixon constantly threw out against the Committee 
and the management of the gas-works. Alderman Webster said the Cor- 
poration had a very valuable property in the gas-works, and the Com- 
mittee did their best to make it asuccess. If Mr. Dixon was not satisfied, 
he should take a reasonable and ae way of discussing the matter with 
the Committee. The Mayor (Alderman Pickmere) endorsed the opinion 
that it was not right that charges should continually be made without any 
proof being advanced. Alderman Holmes, on behalf of the Committee, 
—- that if any of the matters hinted at from time to time were 

rought before the Committee, they should be investigated, and there 
should be no secrecy. This, perhaps, satisfied Mr. Dixon, for he was 
absent when the time came for the discussion of the motion of which he 
had given notice touching the impurities in the gas, the manufacture of 
sulphate, and the general conduct of the gas-works. 








Miscellaneous Aehos. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE EDINBURGH GAS BILL. 


Tue Petitions oF THE EDINBURGH CORPORATION AND THE Epineurcy 
anp Lerra Gas Company. 


The petitions of the Edinburgh Corporation and the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Company against the Bill of the Edinburgh Gas Company 
having now been deposited, it may be of interest to lay before our readerg 
the main portions of these documents. 

The Corporation assert that the Company have made excessive profits, by 
which they have been able to pay large dividends, and to divide large sums 
as bonuses among the shareholders. These profits, they believe, have been 
mainly or largely made out of the price charged for gas, which they think 
has been excessive, and much larger than the rate at which gas could or 
might be manufactured and supplied within the city of Edinburgh at 
remunerative prices. This excessive charge, they say, has arisen partly 
from the improper application by the Company of its revenues to pur. 
poses of capital, and also from unnecessary expenses incurred in the 
management and working of the Company’s undertaking, and in laying 
down mains and pipes throughout the district, or the greater part of it, in 
duplication with the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company ; thereby doubl- 
ing, or greatly increasing the outlay which would have been necessary 
to accommodate the district if supplied by one efficient body. The price 
of gas has been still further increased, it is alleged, by the additional 
loss incurred by the waste arising from leakage, in consequence of the 
double system of mains and pipes. The population of Edinburgh 
has Sener increased since 1840, and now numbers more than 250,000, 
The annual value of house property is upwards of £1,932,000; but the 
community have been deprived of the benefits which would have accrued 
to them from the extension of the city and the increase of the population 
in a reduction of the ag of gas. Such benefits have, contrary to modern 
gas legislation and the intention of Parliament, gone exclusively to the 
Company, and have enhanced its revenues. In consequence of the two 
Companies supplying Edinburgh and its suburbs agreeing between them- 
selves to charge the same price for gas, and otherwise to manage and regu- 
late the gas supply, the benefits intended by Parliament to be conferred 
on the community and the consumers of gas by the Act of 1829 have been 
illusory and of no real value; and it has so continued during the greater 
part of the period since the Edinburgh and Leith Company was incorpo- 
rated in the year 1840. The benefits so intended by Parliament are set out 
in sections 13, 14, and 15 of the Act of 1829. These are: (1) That always 
and until there should be another Company incorporated by Act of Par. 
liament, or otherwise, for the supply of gas, the annual dividend of the 
Company should not exceed in any one year 10 per cent. per annum on the 
amount actually paid up of the stock which the Company were authorized to 
raise; (2) that when the revenue should, on an average of three years, yield 
such a sum as, after deducting charges and expenses, leave a net sum more 
than sufficient for payment of a yearly dividend at the said rate, the Company 
should be bound to make such reductions in the rates as would leave in the 
hands of the Company at least the net revenne for payment of the said divi- 
dends at the said rate; (3) that, in order to ascertain the said limitation in 
respect of dividend, the Company should be bound, while the limitation 
existed, to submit their accounts to the Master of the Merchant Company 
of Edinburgh, and to the Accountant of the city of Edinburgh, who were 
appointed Auditors for the purpose mentioned in section 14; and, lastly, 
the Company were prohibited by section 15 at any time thereafter to join 
or connect themselves with any other Gas Company. On a proper and 
reasonable construction of the Company’s Acts, and in particular of the 
Act of 1829, the Company was bound to give to consumers a reduction of 
the price of gas from time to time, and to submit its books and accounts to 
the examination of persons representing the public and in the public 
interest, and this obligation continued, notwithstanding the incorpora- 
tion of another Company; and on the occurrence of this event its 

arantee was intended by the said Act to be the competition which, pre- 
sumably, would and ought to have existed between the two Companies 
supplying the same district. So far from the result so contemplated 
having been achieved by the establishment in 1840 of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Company, both Companies, by mutual arrangement in the 
management of their gas supply, have rendered nugatory and illu- 
sory the benefits which fair and open competition between the two 
Companies was intended to confer, and would have conferred, by the 
reduction of the price, which, the petitioners believe, would have 
been very considerable; and the Company have in this way acted 
contrary to the true intention and meaning of section 15 of the Act of 
1829. For considerably over 40 years, the Company have, contrary to the 
Act, considered themselves free from the obligations imposed by sections 
13 and 14 of their Act of 1829, and have made profits and divided dividends 
and bonuses among their shareholders, which, on a fair construction 
of the Act, they were not entitled to make and divide. The petition 
goes on to state that the Company have published no accounts, and no 
information has been communicated officially or otherwise to the peti- 
tioners, nor for upwards of 40 years have the Company submitted their 
books or accounts to the Master of the Merchant Company or to the 
Accountant of the city of Edinburgh; and therefore the petitioners and the 
community are in ignorance of the management of the Company’s affairs, 
and have no means of judging how far they are conducting their business 
and undertaking with reasonable consideration for the public interests. 
The petitioners next point out that the Company does not set forth any 
reasons or grounds sufficient to ey | the Bill. It is not alleged, and it is 
not the fact, that any extention of the Company’s works, or any further 
capital, is required. The petitioners object to the extension of the area of 
supply, and to the powers which are sought to supply gas in bulk to out- 
side areas.. Corstorphine and Portobello, which are included in the pro- 
posed area, it is pointed out, both possess an a gas supply. To 
supply persons outside the existing limits would be giving gas at the ex- 
pense of the consumers within the city of Edinburgh, who are the largest 
customers of the Company. Objection is taken to a proposal to repeal 
several provisions in existing Acts which are favourable to the community 
of Edinburgh without some corresponding provision being made in lieu of 
them ; and also to the provision to add £77,477 16s. 1d., which was received 
in premium upon stock, to the —- capital. There is no justification, 
it is asserted, for such a proposal; and the petitioners submit that the 
only sum of capital which should be held to be the original sum of ce 
is the authorized capital of ,000, and that the maximum dividend 
payable under the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, should apply only to this 
£200,000. They further object to the capitalizing of premiums or profits; 
and strenuously oppose the proposal to raise another £200,000 of stock— 
there being, it is averred, no justification for such an enlargement of 
capital, and nothing in the Bill to support it. Objection is stated in respect 
that there is no limitation bs the amount of stock which the Company 
might issue in any year. e petitioners are adverse to the proposal to 
pay @ dividend of 16 PS, cent. per annum on new capital, as being con- 
trary to the practice of Parliament, and also to the proposal to borrow on 
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debentures. Assuming, they say, that the new capital should obtain a 
premium of 100 per cent. (which is not improbable), the total money raised, 
with borrowing powers, would amount to close upon £1,000,000, which 
would be a gross exaggeration of the value of the undertaking. The power 
to acquire land at Niddrie for the new works is opposed on the guianh as 
no deficiency in the gas supply is alleged to exist, nor is there any demand 
which is or might not be sufficiently met by the Company from their existing 
works by the exercise of careful and judicious management. Besides, in the 
event of the petitioners acquiring the undertaking, the buying of the lands 
would entail an enormous and unnecessary burden on the community, by 
greatly enhancing the purchase price. As to the establishment of a friendly 
society fund for the workmen, it is averred that this should come out of 
the pockets of the shareholders, and not out of the pockets of the consumers. 
By the Police Act of 1879 the Corporation are constituted the lighting 
authority for the city; and they submit that these powers should be pro- 
tected and safeguarded, and that the Company should not be enabled to 
interfere with, prejudice, or affect them. The petitioners are advised and 
believe that a large saving would be effected in the amount paid for gas in 
lighting the public streets and for private use if the manufacture and 
supply were in the hands of the Corporation, whose only object, they say, 
would be to manufacture and supply gas of the best quality at the cheapest 
possible rate. It is maintained that ane benefit would also result to the 
— and the public from the less frequent breaking up and inter- 
erence with the streets and sewers of the city, which are at present 
seriously interfered with, to the loss, inconvenience, and annoyance of the 
community, in consequence of the double system of mains and pipes laid 
down by and wy, to both Companies. The petitioners recently made 
an application to the Company to be furnished with a copy of the accounts 
of the Company, and for leave to cme enemianes to examine the Com- 
pany’s books, and engineers to inspect the works ; but the application was 
refused by the Company. The petitioners, having regard to the interests 
of the community, have resolved, by the unanimous vote of the Magis- 
trates and Town Council, that it is expedient that the Corporation should 
take into their own hands the manufacture and supply of gas ; and they 
submit that they should have the opportunity of carrying the above resolu- 
tion into effect by purchasing, on reasonable and proper terms, the under- 
taking of the Company, and that it is not cupeliens in the meantime to 
increase the ca or powers of the Company, or to sanction the proposals 
contained in the Bill. It is said that there are divers clauses and pro- 
visions in the Bill which, if allowed to become law, would prejudice the 
property, rights, and interests of the inhabitants of Edinburgh; while 
other clauses and provisions which should be in the Bill are absent, and, 
if the Bill were to pass, ought to be inserted for the protection of the 
community. The preamble of the Bill, the petition says, is untrue and 
cannot be substantiated or maintained by evidence or by argument; and 
the petitioners therefore pray the House not to pass the Bill, and that they 
may be heard by Counsel before a Committee. 

The petition of the Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company against 
the Bill narrates the proceedings which brought both the present Com- 
panies into existence, and states that in 1840 the limits of supply of the 
two Companies became and still remain identical. At that time substan- 
tially the same regulations were imposed on both Companies with respect 
to the positions in which their main services and branch-pipes must be 
laid. The two en yg have since 1840 been, it is said, actively com- 
peting with each other in the supply of gas in the district. Petitioners 
are now nc yrig Bey a <a fully paid up, amounting to three-fourths of 
the capital of the Edinburgh Company; they have about 162 miles of 
mains, exclusive of numerous service and other pipes; and are supplying 
cannel gas to the extent of nearly 400 million cubic feet yearly—a supply 
which, if need arose, they are able very nearly to double. No notice ms 
ever of their intention to apply for the Bill was given by the promoters to 
the petitioning Company; and if the Bill were passed as it stands, the 
latter submit that it would entirely and most unfairly alter the conditions 
under which competition is now carried on between the two Companies, and 
would affect to a seriously injurious extent the interests of the petitioners. 
The Bill pro’ s that the Lands Clauses (Scotland) Acts, 1845 and 1860, 
the Companies Clauses (Scotland) Acts, 1845, 1863, and 1869, and the Gas- 
Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1871, shall, except where expressly varied, 
apply to the undertaking of the Edinburgh Company. Petitioners strongly 
object to the proposal, for various reasons: First, because no provision 
whatever is made for the preservation of their rights in regard to the 
positions in which the main pipes of the two Companies must be laid; and 
they would, therefore, in effect, be deprived of those rights, And second, 

use that in future the Companies would be obliged to conduct their 
competition under two sets of regulations, which would not be uniform, 
instead of practically under the same regulations as at present—a system 
which would not be in accordance with the practice of Parliament in the 
case of competing gas companies elsewhere, and which would be produc- 
tive of the greatest possible inconvenience to the petitioners and the public. 
Sanction is asked by the Bill to considerably enlarge the Edinburgh Com- 
pany’s area of supply; and this, it is alleged, might be prejudicial to the 
petitioners in the event of their hereafter applying to Parliament for a 
similar enlargement. No alteration of regulations nor enlargement of the 
area of supply, it is submitted, should be sanctioned, until the areas of 
the two Companies have been reconsidered and determined. Were the 
Bill to pass, @ new sanction would be given to a system of compe- 
tition which hag hitherto been found to work disadvantageeusly for all 
concerned; whereas were Parliament to require each of the Companies to 
confine its supply to a separate district within the area, whether as 
at present or enlarged—subject to such safeguard provisions as to quality 
and price of gas =a other matters as Parliament might consider necessary 
in the interests of the public—capital and working Wy would be 
economized, the charges connec with the supply of gas would be 
reduced, the opening of the public streets would be less frequent, and 
other advantages would result. Parliamentary Committees have, the 
Petition states, repeatedly given it as their opinion that the system of 
regulated monopoly in gas supply is ony to the system of unre- 
strained competition. The example of London is cited; and it is added 
sat, in the belief of petitioners, Edinburgh is now the only place in the 
nited Kingdom where unrestrained competition between Parliamentary 
Ponpanies in the same district, prevails. They are desirous that what 
arliament did in London should be done in Edinburgh ; considerations 
of public convenience and economy requiring it in the one case as in the 
other. Dealing with the financial proposals of the Bill, petitioners sub- 
mit that the premiums on stock, amounting to £55,547 17s. 6d., fell to be 
applied under the Act of 1840, for the public benefit, to the purposes of the 
ompany’s undertaking; and that, inasmuch as these premiums and 
Profits, amounting to £77,477 16s. 1d., were not advanced or paid by the 
shareholders of the Company, it would be as contrary to the practice of 
Parliament and unjust that these sums should be transferred to the share- 
holders, or converted into “ original or paid-up capital,” so as to entitle 
the Company to borrow money thereon, as to allow the Company to pay 
riends on them, A large py if not the whole of this sum of 
£77,477 16s, 1d. of profits, said to have been om in extending and 
improving the works, ought not, petitioners submit, to have been so 











was. They also submit that the power to raise additional capital is 
wholly unnecessary. The Edinburgh Company, age , have not exer- 
cised their borrowing powers under existing Acts, which authorize them 
to borrow to the extent of £50,000 for the perpen of their undertaking, 
and the petitioners believe that they have £42,000, or thereabouts, 
of their original capital still unexpended; so that the Company have 
at present an te available sum of £92,000—or nearly half of the 
additional capital proposed by the Bill—and they might also have had 
available a sum of about £45,000, had they not within the last two years 
distributed the same among their shareholders as a bonus in addition to 
their dividend of 10 per cent. In any view, the creation and issue of 
£200,000 of new stock ap to be excessive and unnecessary, considering 
that petitioners are in existence, and are supplying gas to the large extent 

y mentioned, and are able to greatly increase this supply as occasion 
may require. The pro: by the Edinburgh Company to purchase such 
an extent of land at Niddrie as 97 acres, it is maintained, is wholly unneces- 
— and uncalled for in existing circumstances; and it is impossible that 
such an extent of land can be required for the legitimate urposes of the 
undertaking. It would be in the power of the Edinburgh Company, under 
the Bill, to construct new works at Niddrie, and to discontinue their works 
in Edinburgh. If this were done, inasmuch as the lands on which the 
present works are erected adjoin the North British Railway, and are very 
valuable, it is probable that the lands might realize a large price. There 
is no provision whatever in the Bill as to how the price, when realized, or 
any other money which might be realized by the sale of any part of the 
97 acres at Niddrie, or other superfluous lands, should be applied. It would 
be entirely in the power of the Edinburgh preg re! to do what they liked 
with the money. The result would be that the Edinburgh Company would 
obtain possession of large funds which ought to be applied to capital account, 
but which if so di they might use, by the sliding scale, so as most 
seriously to injure the petitioners; or otherwise apply them for their own 
benefit and to the loss of consumers and the general public. The power 
sought by the Edinburgh Company to apply the reserve fund to any 
purpose which the Directors or the shareholders might think advantageous 
is said to be ex i ; and the demand for such a power is unpre- 
cedented and highly objectionable. The Edinburgh Company could, by 
the exercise of the powers in the Bill, lower the price of gas to a figure at 
which the Dong nan could not compete; and at the same time, by so 
doing, entitle themselves to an increase of dividend. They might thus 
compel the petitioners to transfer their undertaking, or submit to an 
posers te ters Hh pretty much on their own terms—a result which might lead 
to most serious loss to the petitioners. They deny the preamble of the 
Bill; and state that it cannot be substantiated by evidence. Petitioners 
also ask to be heard by Counsel before a Committee of the House. 


CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Offices, Katharine Street, Croydon, on Wednesday last. Owing to the 
indisposition of the Chairman (Mr. E. Berney), Mr. C. Newron presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. J. Russell) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing. The statement of accounts which was presented showed that the 
total receipts had been £35,892; and the expenditure £25,938—leaving a 
balance of £9954 to be carried to the net revenue account. 

The Cuarmman said he had to pro that the Directors’ report and the 
statement of accounts for the bal year ended Deo. 31, 1886, showing a 
balance of £14,944 4s. 9d. available for dividend, be approved and adopted. 
He sup) that in doing so, as was usual, be might consider them taken 
as . As would be seen from the Directors’ report, the business of the 
Company had been very satisfactory in the half year. The increase in 
the consumption of gas had not been so large as on previous occasions, 
owing in great measure, if not entirely, to the exceptional state of the 
weather during nearly the whole of the past half year; and he thought, 
as evidence of this, that if they looked at the balance-sheets of most gas 
companies, they would find a similar lessened increase in the demand for 
gas. The increase in the quantity of gas sold was not quite 4 per cent. 
upon the corresponding half year, which was a very heavy period ; 
but if taken in comparison with the previous six months, it showed 
a most satisfactory increase. The market for residuals had been ex- 
ceedingly depressed; and he was much afraid that they could not look 
forward to any hope for the future, especially with regard to coke. Four 
additional purifiers had been completed, and had now been brought into 
use. As to the illuminating power of the gas, the report of the Corpora- 
tion Gas Examiner had been very satisfactory. The clause in the report 
that “the owners and ratepayers of the borough of Croydon not having 
consented to the promotion of a Bill in Parliament, to carry into effect the 
agreement made between the Corporation of Croydon and the Company, 
for the purchase of the Company’s undertaking, the Corporation have 
given notice that they will not proceed with the Bill, and the agreement 
has therefore become void’’ was one which demanded some few observa- 
tions from him. This result no doubt was satisfactory to those share- 
holders who agreed with the majority of the ratepayers that the Corpora- 
tion should not buy the undertaking. The Corporation were anxious to 
purchase the works; and although the Directors were — sellers, 
they agreed, providing the terms were acceptable to the shareholders, not 
to refuse the offer. With regard to the transaction, speaking for the 
Directors, he thought, it was one conducted in a fair, temperate manner. 
He wished he could say the same with respect to many of those who 
opposed it, because advantage was taken by the opposition to abuse the 
management of the Company, and to depreciate the undertaking. He 
thought it right that he should say, on behalf of the Board, that the state- 
ments made in regard to the management and the works were reckless 
and untrue. It was said that the loss to the Company had been, or was 
about £3000 a year for unaccounted-for gas ; while the actual loss had been 
only something like £900—not quite one-third of the sum named, It 
was stated that as the unaccounted-for gas was so abnormally high, 
the distributing plant and mains must be very defective. The eminent 
Engineer (Mr. Corbet Woodall) who was consulted by the Corporation 
satisfied himself—and he (the Chairman) ho his report would satisfy the 
shareholders—that the mains were in a good, in fact an excellent condition. 
Comparing the figures given in “ Field’s Analysis ” for 1885 with Croydon, 
he found that the London Gas Companies had an amount of unaccounted- 
for gas of 5°46 percent. ; the Suburban Companies, 6°60 per cent.; the Pro- 
vincial Companies, 6'84 per cent.—-the amount at Croydon being 5°04 per cent. 
So that the shareholders would see that Croydon had less unaccounted-for 
gas than almost any other company ; and this proved that the distributin 
plant was in proper condition. The amount of gas sold was a 
evidence of the state of the distributing plant. For every ton of coals car- 
bonized they sold 10,200 cubic feet. It was further said that the price of 
gas was exorbitant. The only fair test was by comparison with companies 
placed in similar circumstances. The price in Croydon was 3s. 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet ; and they were compared with the London Companies, 
which was most unfair, looking at the character of the districts supplied. 
The next point was one of even more importance than those he had 
mentioned. It was stated that the Board so managed the concern that 
they did not comply with the Company’s Act of Parliament with regard to 
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rn and ome This statement proceeded from people who 
evidently could not possi a what the illuminating power of the gas 
was. The gas was tested daily by the Company ; and the Corporation had, 
under their Act, power to examine the gas whenever they liked at the Com- 
pany’s offices without any notice. The average of the testings of the Corpora- 
tion Examiner over the whole of 1886 was 154 candles; and for the last half 
year it was equal to 16 candles. The Company’s Act said that the gas 
should not be below 14-candle power. As to purity, they were bound to 
supply gas that did not contain sulphuretted hydrogen or any trace of 
ammonia ; and the Corporation Examiner reported that the gas was free 
from both impurities. The Board conside: the purity of the gas of so 
vital importance that, though not legally bound, like the Metropolitan Com- 
panies, they felt morally bound to make it as pure as was possible ; and to 
this end they had erected last year four additional purifiers. The gas 
had also been examined by their Engineer (Mr. J. W. Helps) for what was 
commonly known as sulphur compounds. The Metropolitan and some 
few provincial companies were required to reduce the sulphur compounds 
to a maximum of grains in 100 cubic feet; and the Engineer’s exami- 
nations during the past year showed that they had reduced them to 
14°6 grains, and to 11°87 grains in the last half year. It was the desire of 
the Board that they should go on improving in this direction, because 
they believed that the purity and illuminating power of the gas was of far 
more consequence than the price. Turning to the accounts, it would be 
seen that the share capital remained the same. In the last six months 
£2500 of debentures fell due; but it was thought desirable not to renew 
them — the negotiations as to the transfer of the Company's 
works. In all probability, however, the Directors would now renew these 
debenture bonds, inasmuch as they would require a certain amount 
of floating capital to enable them to carry on their undertaking. 
The -rental showed rather more than £1000 increase on the corre- 
sponding half year; while the residuals were considerably less—coke 
being £687 less, and tar £487. They were happy to say that ammonia 
was £225 more. The Company were fortunate in having a sulphate 
plant of their own; and they were thus able to realize far larger sums 
than many other gas companies were doing. Coals had cost £930 
more; and wages were also higher by £219. The — were £794 less. 
The gross revenue available for dividend was £9954. There was one point 
with regard to the reserve and insurance funds. On a previous occasion 
there was some doubt as to the amount of these, and it was supposed 
that they had reached their maximum; but decisions had since been 
given which showed that they might increase the insurance fund to an 
amount considerably larger than it was at present, and add to the reserve 
fund without limit. The Board thought that the interest that accrued from 
these funds should be applied to increase them, until they considered that 
they might use any further interest towards reducing the price of gas. In 
concluding his remarks, he spoke very hopefully of the future, and said 
that if the increase in the consumption continued, and as there would not 
be any large expenditure for maintenance in the next twelve months, he 
thought that possibly a reduction in price might follow this year. 

Mr. W. Hystop seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hamonp asked what was meant by “ premium capital” and “ pre- 
scribed dividends” in the accounts. 

Mr. HovENDEN inquired how the income-tax was dealt with in the net 
revenue account. 

The Cuarman, in reply, said as regards the premium capital, they were 
compelled to offer their shares by auction or tender. The sums realized 
had been far above the nominal value of the shares, and the premium 
was placed as part of the capital, to be used for erecting works, paying off 
debentures, or any other purpose. As to the prescribed dividends, they 
were the dividends of 10 and 7 per cent. authorized by the Company’s Act. 
With respect to income-tax, they paid this upon the whole of the profits 
of the Company; and asthey = the dividends, income-tax was deducted. 
In the half year ended June last, the dividends amounted to £10,229, and 
deducting income-tax (£340 15s.), there remained a sum of £98838, which 
was the amount actually paid to the shareholders. 

A SHAREHOLDER suggested that the insurance and reserve funds, at pre- 
sent invested in Consols, should be put into something which would pro- 
duce a larger dividend. 

The CuarrMan intimated that he would make a note of the suggestion. 

The motion was then carried. 

Mr. W. Hystop proposed that dividends at the rate of 13 per cent. 
annum on the capital of £51,600, and. 10 per cent. per annum on the capital 
of £137,500 for the half ¥ pre less income-tax, be dedaret. 

Mr. Barnirt seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hamonp moved an amendment to the effect that the prescribed 
rates of dividends authorized by the Company’s Act of 1877 be paid—at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum on £149,100, being the amount mentioned 
in the recital of the Act, and at the rate of 7 per cent. upon the £40,000 
at present raised under that Act; the said dividends being less income- 
tax. Having read a number of extracts from the various Acts of the Com- 
pany, he said that he was so astounded at what he found to be the existin 
state of things, that he took other Counsel’s opinion; and they one an 
all agreed that the pi ape of the we ae | as it existed in the year 1877, 
amounting to £149,100, was entitled to a dividend of 10 per cent., and ha 
been so entitled from the moment that the profits of the Company enabled 
them to pay the standard rates of dividends and bonuses. He need hardly 
say that the Directors were in a most serious position with regard to the 
—— they had made; the shareholders were entitled to the back 

ividends. He held 40 shares of the issue of 1866, and maintained that he 
was entitled to the back dividends on those shares from 1879; and so con- 
fident was he of his right, that he should take measures to compel the 
Directors, individually or collectively, to pe him the money. He should 
give the Directors time to call a meeting o the shareholders to see whether 
they would Rey, the holders of this stock out of the reserve fund, or pay 
the money themselves. 

Mr. Haz seconded the amendment. 

The Soxtcrror (Mr. Blyth) said that Mr. Hamond had evidently over- 
looked the Act of 1866. The 2lst section of this Act, under which the 
Company paid the 7 per cent. dividends in question, was not repealed by 
the Act of 1877. Had this been the case, it would have had a most extra- 
ordinary effect. 

Mr. Hamonp remarked that he should not recommend the Solicitor to 
advise the Directors to test the point. 

After some further discussion, which was simply a reiteration of the 
statements already made, 

The Cnarrman put the motion as to the dividend, whereupon 

Mr. Hamonp said that he must insist upon his amendment being put. 

The Soricrror observed that he had advised the Chairman that the 
amendment was contrary to the Act, 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Petton moved—“ That this meeting is of opinion that it is desirable 
that the number of Directors should be reduced to five, by not filling up 
the casual vacancies in the Board until that number is reached, and that 
the remuneration of the Directors should, upon the occurrence of each 
vacancy, be reduced by a proportionate amount,” He hoped the Directors 





would not consider the resolution as being in any way a reflection upon 
them. 

The Cuargman thought the matter was of such vital moment, that it 
ought not to be settled without due notice being given to the general body 
of shareholders. 

Mr. Peuron said he would bring the matter forward, in an amended 
form, at the next general meeting. 

Mr. C. Hussey, J.P., in qopemes that Mr. E. Berney be re-elected to 
his seat at the Board, said he understood that it was proposed to put Mr, 
Hale forward in opposition to one of the gentlemen who retired by rota. 
tion. What Mr. Hale’s special qualifications for the post were he (the 
speaker) did not know. Mr. Berney had been a member of the Board for 
40 years, and had been Chairman 22 years; and under his direction the 
Company had made considerable progress. 

Mr. Hatuert seconded the motion. 

Mr. Peuton proposed, and Mr. Mean seconded, that Mr. C. Newton be 

a Director of the Company. 

Mr. Hate remarked that he had been asked by a number of share. 
holders to stand as a candidate in opposition to either of the gentlemen 
retiring at this meeting by rotation, as they considered there should be 
“ younger men” on the Board; but he wished to withdraw his name, 

Both motions having been unanimously carried, the retiring Auditor 
(Mr. A. Twentyman) was re-elected ; and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors terminated the proceedings. 


HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS COMPANY. 
Tue RETIREMENT OF Mr. Woop. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held on Thurs. 
day, the 8rd inst.— Mr. Brown (Deputy-Chairman) presiding, in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Scrivens, the Chairman of the Company. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. B. Young) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the report and accounts were taken as read. In the former the 
Directors referred to the retirement of Mr. A. H. Wood, the Engineer and 
Manager, after a service of 47 years; and they stated that they intended 

roposing the granting to him of an annuity for the remainder of his life, 

hey further stated that in contemplation of Mr. Wood's retirement, they 
had engaged Mr. Charles E. Botley, Gas Engineer and Manager of the 
Gas-Works of the Great Western Railway Company, to succeed him; and 
after having seen Mr. Botley, and considered his testimonials, they had 
every reason to hope he would prove to be an efficient and satisfactory 
officer in the discharge of the duties that would devolve upon him. The 
accounts showed a balance of £7795 5s. 2d. for the half year ending Dec. 31 
last, which, with the balance brought forward, produced the sum of 
£16,680 12s. 4d. to be dealt with by the shareholders ; and it was proposed 
to pay a dividend at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum on the £25 shares, 
one at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the £20 shares, and to carry 
forward the remainder. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated the 
shareholders on the continued prosperity of the Company. He said 
they would find, on looking at the report, that the Directors had not only 
reduced the price of gas 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, but that they had also 
increased their statutory dividend to the extent of 1 per cent. all round. 
They hardly expected this good fortune. Happily, however, they were in 
the position of being able to reduce the price to the consumers and 
increase their dividend; and, in addition, they had something like £1200 
to forward to their accumulated fund, which now amounted to 
up s of £11,000, and would be available for dividends at any future 
time. He pointed out the advantage of ee this amount as working 
capital, rather than as a reserve fund. If, he said, the £11,000 was 
created into a reserve fund, they would have to raise more capital, in 
order to carry on the work of the Company; and another reason 
was that if they put the money by as a reserve fund, they would not 
be able, if necessity prevailed, to pay their dividend out of it. He con- 
sidered they were — justified, in the interests of the pe me in 
keeping this large floating balance. The shareholders must understand 
that the increase in the revenue meant additional work in the yard and an 
augmented plant. They would notice that the Directors were about to have 
a new gasholder, which was most essential to provide the storeage necessary 
for the demands of the winter. They would find it necessary to have more 
money to carry out the work; and they proposed to dispose by tender of 375 
new shares sanctioned in 1883, but never issued. Referring to the change in 
the management, he said Mr. Wood had been Manager for a good many years, 
and had given great satisfaction alike to the Directors and shareholders. 
Throughout the time he had held his position, he had taken a great deal 
of extra care and trouble to carry out his duties; and he was sure all would 
agree that he had discharged those duties well. He could only add that at 
their meetings the shareholders had frequently passed very hearty votes of 
thanks to their Manager; and he now had to ask them to translate these 
words into deeds. They could do what was proposed without any extra 
cost. Whether they gave this grant to Mr. Wood or not, it could make no 
difference to their rate of dividend ; they would get their 11 per cent. just 
the same. On these grounds he did think the recommendation could meet 
with anything like discussion at the hands of the shareholders. As to the 
new Manager, he (the Chairman) had no doubt he would prove successful. 
The Directors took a great deal of trouble in going through the testimonials 
of the 68 candidates for the appointment, and he believed they had secured 
the best man. 

Mr. Hatiaway seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lenney expressed surprise that the Company did not possess the 
services of a consulting engineer. He considered it would be much better 
for the Directors to have a professional engineer to confer with as to what 
was best to be done, and not depend entirely on the Manager. He was 
of opinion that, with the quantity of coal used, a larger sum than that 
shown in the accounts ought to be obtained for residuals. 

Mr. Rerves remarked that the reduction of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet had 
been thankfully received by the consumers ; but pointed out that at Dover 
the — was 3s. 4d., with a discount of 10 per cent. for payment within & 
month. 

The Cuarean said they had carried on business for 50 years without the 
services of a consulting engineer, and had got on very well. A consulting 
engineer could not have done better for them than they had done for them- 
selves. In reference to the price charged at Dover, he desired to 
attention to the fact that coal duty was not paid there, and coal was 
delivered right up into the docks, 

The motion was carried unanimously. i 

The Cuarrman then formally moved that Mr. Wood should be paid & 
superannuation allowance during the rest of his life, in consideration of 
his long and faithful services to the Company. 

Mr. Coox seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ross moved an amendment to the effect that a smaller amount than 
that recommended should be allowed to Mr. Wood ; but it was lost. ‘ 

Mr. Woop, in thanking the shareholders for agreeing to the Directors 
proposition, said he came to Hastings in 1839, and since then he ha 
witnessed a ye transformation of the gas-works. Nota —— brick 
now remained of the works as they stood when he first came. The g% 
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was then sold at 12s. per 1000 cubic feet, against 3s. 8d. at the present time. 
He also explained how the works had been developed—stating that in his 
first experience, they only had one small gasholder, capable of containing 
17,000 cubic feet of gas, which was then sufficient for the demand. Now 
they had one holder with a capacity of 50,000 feet, another of 150,000 feet, 
tnd a third of 400,000 feet; and they were engaged in building an additional 
one which would hold 400,000 feet. The made very great improve- 
ments in regard to purification and distribution. At first they had the 
greatest difficulty to pay 5 per cent.; now they paid 11 cent, with ease. 
He trusted to see the price of gas still further reduced and the dividend 
increased. He hoped the time would come when he would again be con- 
nected with the Company in another capacity, and that he should see it 
prosper to the end of his days. 

On the motion of Mr, Coox, seconded by Mr. Reap, the Directors’ fees 
were increased by £200 per annum as from July 1 last. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings closed. 


GAS MAKING WITHOUT CANNEL AT ROCHDALE. 

An interesting point in reference to the a of the gas-works 
was mentioned at the last meeting of the Rochdale Town Council. Alder- 
man Taylor, to whom its publicity was due, stated that as he had to s 
ata certain place on the question of coal, he sent to the gas-works for a 
sample of cannel. The Manager (Mr. T. B. Ball), however, sent word back 
that he had not a bit of cannel on the premises, that he had not had any 
there for a year or more, and that he did not know where it could be 
obtained in the neighbourhood. He (Alderman Taylor) thought this 
such an extraordinary statement that it ought to be made known to the 
Council. Certainly he did not know any other gas-works in Lan- 
cashire in connection with which the same thing could be said. Since 
hearing the statement made by the Manager, however, he had heard 
a rumour to the effect that a quantity of Kentu cannel had been 
brought into the town, and if this was true he should like to hear an 
explanation as to the nature of this material. It was a most remark- 
able thing that there was not: now, and had not been for a year or 
so, any cannel at the gas-works. Perhaps, however, this was owing to the 
action of the purifying apparatus whic had been in use for some time. 
Alderman Petrie, replying, said it was quite true that a small sample of 
Kentucky cannel had been sent to the gas-works for the Committee’s 
approval; but he had not heard of any more, and —* not of any 

e quantity, conn the town. He believed something like 1000 tons 
of Kentucky cannel been sent to Liverpool; but, of course, unless 
the cannel was made cheap enough to compete with the coal now in use, 
there could be no advantage in it—and this would be very unlikely. 
Alderman Taylor asked how it was that they did not use cannel at the gas- 
works, Alderman Petrie replied that they had not used it for some 
years. By their excellent treatment of the coal they managed to get what 
they required out of it without cannel. 


THE INQUIRY INTO THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
DARLINGTON GAS-WORKS. 
THe ARBITRATORS REPORT. 

As briefly intimated in the last number of the Jounnat, the Arbitrator 
(Mr. D. Dale) who in the past summer conducted an inquiry into certain 
charges of mismanagement in connection with the Darlington Corporation 
Gas-Works, has made his report on the matters submitted to him. It 
may be remembered that the charges were brought by a member of the 
Council (Mr. Walker) against the then Chairman of the Gas Committee 
(Mr. Steavenson) and the Gas ig (Mr. W. Smith). After some dis- 
cussion of the matter in the Council, Mr. Dale was requested to conduct 
an inquiry; and he consented. To assist him on technical questions he 
had Mr. Charles Hawksley, C.E., who has made an independent report in 
connection with trials of various coals; this being a branch of the investi- 
gation to which special attention was to be directed. The inquiry lasted 
four days—June 11, 25, and 26, and July 13; and was noticed in the 
JouxnaL at the time. Mr. Dale intimated at the outset, and more than 
once during the proceedings, that he did not intend to pay any regard to 
mere personal contentions, nor indeed to anything that did not seem to 
have a bearing on the future economical and efficient management of the 
works, It proved ag teers however, to exclude a great amount of 
matter that certainly did not conform to this description; and he says 
that the only satisfaction to be derived from the expenditure of time is 
to be found in the belief that it cleared the air and got rid of pent-up 
feelings that must somehow find vent. 

Coming to the principal part of the report, Mr. Dale says that while 
feeling sure that the Gas Committee had devoted much time and capacity 
to the supervision of the important branch of the Corporation work en- 
trusted to them, there had arisen irregularities and w esses very diffi- 
cult to guard against where a changing public body had to supervise a 
permanent official with technical knowledge and a strong will. These seem 
to him to justify Mr. Walker in challenging the management, and asking 
for an inquiry into it. The resignation of the former Manager, on his 
appointment to a similar — with a higher salary elsewhere; the 
appointment of the Borough Surveyor to the chief control over the gas- 
works; the appointment of an entirely new man to the detail manage- 
ment; the acce' ce by Mr. Walker (now Mayor) of the chairmanship of 
the Gas Committee—all of which have taken place since he entered upon 
his inquiry, have so entirely changed not only the personnel, but the 
system of management, as to render it quite unnecessary, and if unneces- 
sary then obviously undesirable for him to say more than that the present 
management arrangements seem to him to be well calculated to ensure 
efficiency and economy. At the conclusion of the inquiry Mr. Dale 
decided, with the approval of Mr. Hawksley, that a series of experiments 
should be made with various kinds of coal, in order to determine which it 
would be expedient to use in future. It was considered undesirable to 
commence these trials till the new management was in full control, and 
until the various conditions eae by Mr. Hawksley were complied 
with. Hence it was not found possible to begin the trials till the 18th of 
November; and they were not completed till the 16th of December last. 
The results were transmitted to him on the 22nd of December ; and he lost no 
time in communicating with Mr. Hawksley upon them. At his request Mr. 
Hawksley prepared a t and a report thereon. This report he enclosed 
with his own. It comprises: (1) The result of the coal tests as recorded at 
the gas-works, (2) A tabulated summary, exhibiting in 28columns the results 
of the different sorts of coal tested. (3) Mr. Hawksley’s report to Mr. Dale 
thereon. Hy Three tables described in Mr. Hawksley’s report. Mr. Dale 
adds: “I feel that these documents exhibit so fully and so clearly that 
which I regard as the result of the inquiry which alone remains of import- 
ance, that my duty is discharged in laying them before you. They furnish 
all the materials for your drawing your own deductions therefrom, and 
applying the results to the selection of the most suitable coal in the future. 
T believe that the experiments have placed on record most valuable data 
for future guidance.’ ‘ 
oa Hawksley’s report contains a table showing the relative combined 

Vantage ( in “pence-candles”) to the Corporation and the 











consumer of the various coals tested; and the relative value (expressed in 
candles) to be derived by the consumer during one hour from the expendi- 
ture of 1d. when paying 2s. 2d. = 1000 cubic feet for the gas made from 
coal J—that hitherto used by the Corporation, and when paying such 
an increased price for the gas made from the several other coals as would 
in each case afford the Corporation the same profit as they would have 
derived from the use of coal J. The following is the table. Column 1 
gives the description of coal tested ; column 2, combined advantage to 
the Corporation and consumers in ; column 8, the number of 
candles burning for one hour required to give a light equivalent to that 
obtained by the gas consumer for 1d. per hour when paying for gas at the 
several sates above referred to :— 


’ 8943 ° 121 


Hales OP eherceu® es ee ° . 8791 e 
ttt kets Cit tet e Peiet 7" 8756 oe 1l4 
with 15 per cent. of Dcannel . . 
” Geannel . er 
” Scotch cannel . 


3654 112 
8468 ° 105 
3139 —Ct«s 96 
a5b8 wt: Oo Goud eomesh ie) Ave) Be ace 92 
B with 7 per cent. of Scotch cannel. . . . 2911 oe 90 

Mr. Hawksley thus ends his report :—‘‘ The introduction of C will not 
only yield to the Corporation an increased profit of about 6d. on every ton 
of coal carbonized, but will afford to the consumer an increased illuminat- 
ing power for each penny per hour expended by him for gas of 2 candles as 
a ae the mixture of D, and of 32 candles as compared with the 
mixture of B.” 


NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Capacity or THE Gas-WorkKs. 

At the Meeting of the Nottingham Town Council on Monday last week 
—the Deputy-Mayor (Alderman Lambert) presiding—the subject of the 
peesens a and the prospective requirements of the gas-works was 

u : 

Alderman Cropper asked the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alder- 
man Barber) whether his attention had been called to the statement made 
at the last meeting of the Council by the Vice-Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, that the present plant for the sd of gas would suffice for the 
next 15 years without any further ex iture of capital; whether he 
endorsed this view; and, if not, whether he considered any additional 
outlay of capital necessary to enable the works to supply the required 
quantity of gas without an extension of area, 

Alderman Barser said he believed there would be no need for an ex- 
tension of the area for the next 20 or 25 years; and he thought it would 
be eight years before any material enlargement of the buildings would be 
required. The calculations he should give the Council were founded 
upon a 4 toa 6 = cent. rate of increase. A 4 per cent. increase was 
a low estimate; but about this had taken _ during the last four 
or five years. The greatest consumption of gas that had ever taken 
place in any one day was in December last, when the consumption 
was 8,500,000 cubic feet. The greatest possible make was 7,400,000 
cubic feet. But as the consumption of one day would not afford any 
idea of what the average per week would be, he would give the average 
in that particular week, which was 6,592,000 cubic feet. It would thus be 
seen that the greatest nese og make was not quite a million cubic feet 
more than the av or the daily consumption for a week. The Com- 
mittee therefore considered that they had now reached their maximum, and 
that it would be unsafe to go on with the present manufacturing power. 
It would be peony, to commence at once and put into the new retort- 
house 168 retorts. There were 178 already in; and it was pro this 
summer to put in 168 more, the cost of which would be £2500. No further 
increase of retort power would be needed for two years; but it would then 
be necessary to put 168 more retorts into the house, at a cost of £3200. 
The reason they would cost more was that the arches were already in for 
what would be eo this year; but in 1889 they would not only require 
the retorts but the arches in which they were placed. By that time it 
would be necessary to increase their purifying and retort power; and it 
would require an outlay of £13,000. They would then be in a position 
to go on to 1892, when 168 more retorts would be needed, and then it 
would be neces: to put in engines and all the requirements for inc 
consumption, in addition to which they would have to augment the storeage 
power, at a cost of £25,000. This would carry them on to 1895, when it 
would be incumbent upon them to enlarge the plant generally ay Sans 
new retort-houses and all the appliances in connection with it. He 
believed the calculations he had submitted were based upon the very 
lowest possible consumption he could give; but to show how they were 
dependent one on another he would relate a circumstance. During the 
fortnight ending on the 22nd of January of the present year, the increase 
on the corresponding fortnight of 1886 was 6,600,000 cubic feet ; but in the 
following fortnight, ending on the 5th of February, instead of having an 





_increase on the previous year, they had a decrease of 660,000 cubic feet. 





Tue Opposition TO THE TuNBRIDGE WELLS Gas Brtu.—The Tunbridge 
Wells Improvement Commissioners having been memorialized by the 
ratepayers to oppose the Bill of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company, a poll 
was demanded; and in order that the Bill should not go before the Par- 
liamentary Committee before the result of the poll could be ascertained, 
an application was made to the a". to consent to the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the Bill. The application was, however, 
refused; but the Parliamentary Committee, at the instance of the Com- 
missioners’ solicitor, decided not to take the Bill until after the poll. 
Since the above was in type, we learn that the opposition by the Local 
Board has received the sanction of the ratepayers; the result of a poll 
of the district being a majority of 916 in favour of this step. 

Bristot Unirep Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1886, to be presented to the 
shareholders at their meeting to-morrow, states that the increase in the 
consumption of _ over the corresponding period of the year 1885 was 4 

r cent., and the increase in the _ over the preceding half year 
Pwhich resulted greatly from favourable contracts for coal) was £6542, and 
over the corresponding part of 1885, £4868, The value of residual pro- 
ducts has not materially increased; but that of ammoniacal liquor is 
better than it has been since the first depression occurred. The Directors 
announce with great pleasure that the profits will be very nearly sufficient 
to meet the payment of the dividends and interest on debenture stock ; 
£209 only being required to make up the amount. The reserve fund now 
stands at £41,921 8s. 3d. The Sagheser (Mr. W. Fiddes) reports that all 
the works are in a sound and satisfactory condition; but during the 
current year pre tion must be commenced for providing further 
storeage for gas. e Directors — their regret at having to record 
the resignation of the Secre' , Mr. Henry H. 'lownsend, who has most 
ably and zealously served the Company for the long period of more than 
49 , and may fairly claim to be relieved of the fatigues and responsi- 
bilities of office. They recommend the usual dividend, at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum, on the capital of the Company entitled thereto, 
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THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE WEYMOUTH GAS AND 
WATER WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 

At the Meeting of the Weymouth Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. J. Groves) in the chair—the position of the Corporation in 
regard to the acquisition of the ee and water works of the town, under the 
provisions of the Improvement Bill now before Parliament, was under dis- 
cussion. It was thought a short time ago that the matter would be likely 
to fall through; the Parliamentary Agents of the Corporation having 
recommended the entire withdrawal of the clauses in the Bill relating to 
the purchase. This, however, was an unjustified surmise. 

Mr. Brown brought forward the following motion :—‘“ To consider and 
decide as to the course to be taken in order to obtain the assent of the Gas 
and Water Companies to the clauses in the Improvement Bill which would 
enable those Companies, should they be so disposed, to sell and transfer 
o- —— gs to the town.” He asked what was the present position 
of the Bill. 

The Town CueRK said it had been read a second time in the House of 
Commons, and complied with the Standing Orders of the House of Lords. 
There were four petitions against the Bill at present—two from the Gas 
and Water Companies. The Bill had been referred to the Police and Sani- 
tary Committee of the House of Commons; and every clause of it would 
be reported upon thoroughly. The time for petitions had now expired ; 
and the Committee would probably sit in about three weeks or a month. 
He must ask for a Committee to be formed to advise him with respect to 
the course heshould pursue. The Council had probably about three weeks 
in which to make arrangements as to what steps they would take. 

After some conversation, it was resolved to appoint the Committee 
asked for. 

Mr. Brown said, as the Bill would now come before the Committee, the 

uestion was what position the Council were to take with regard to the 
s and Water Companies; and it was with the view of disarming these 
Companies from opposition that he had placed this matter on the paper. 
The reason he did so was principally this: The opponents of the measure 
were all agreed that it was advisable the clauses should be in the Bill, so 
that the Council should have power to deal with the Companies; and it 
was necessary that the Council should pass a resolution to take some action, 
because at present they had not done anything towards approaching the 
Companies, and had been somewhat challenged for not having done so. 
He thought it would be unadvisable to discuss the details as to how they 
were to approach the Companies, but believed they should do so in Com- 
mittee. He did not know whether they should meet them with the view 
of arranging as to price, or to assure them that their intention was good, 
and that in no way did they desire to interfere with their property, or 
unduly undermine their position or weaken it, but to give them every 
opportunity of making the best of their case, being prepared to suggest a 
proper, fair, and full value for their undertakings. He then proposed— 
‘That the Council meet as soon as possible in Committee, pall decide as 
to the course necessary to obtain the consent of the Gas and Water Com- 
panies to the Bill.” He remarked that he did not know what their posi- 
tion would be if the Companies would not meet them; but it was certain 
they would be in a stronger position to go before the Committee of the 
House of Commons than if they had not taken any such steps. He hoped 
the Companies would feel they had an interest in the town’s welfare and 
progress, and would not shut themselves up solely as to the question of 
value, but would be et to show a liberal spirit. He thought they 
ought to sympathize with the Council in the efforts they were making, and 
trusted they would join in making the Bill as good as possible. 

Mr. Hress seconded the motion. 

Sir R. Howarp said he had much pleasure in supporting the resolution, 
but at the same time should like to make a suggestion. He maintained 
that the Council had met the Companies in the best way possible. The 
Companies had no authority to sell, and the Bill was for the purpose of 
giving them power to doso. For this they ought to be very grateful; and 
the question was how much of the expense they would like to bear for the 
advantage. He endorsed every word Mr. Brown had said. He did not see 
why they could not at once go to the root of the matter; and with that 
view he suggested an amendment to the effect that the Town Clerk be 
instructed to write at once to the respective Companies, asking them to 
grant an interview with a Committee of the whole Council, for the purpose 
of conferring together, and seeing if they could not be induced to withdraw 
their opposition. 

Mr. Wetsrorp read portions of the Company’s petitions [given below] 
against the Bill, and said he quite agreed with the statements therein con- 
tained, and should be much surprised if the Bill was received by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons unless it was in an amended shape. He 
further remarked that it seemed to be a most extraordinary thing, after a 
Bill had been read a second time, and after the strong remarks made at 
the Council meetings, that an attempt should be made to approach the 
Companies. 

Mr. Dennis agreed with the remarks of Mr. Brown. Twelve months ago, 
he said, when this matter was first introduced, there were those in the 
Council who were most anxious to approach the Companies, and had been 
so ever since. They had never failed, either at public meetings or in the 
Council, to express their great desire to get the gas and water works into 
the hands of the ratepayers. They still stood as strongly and firmly as 
ever before their fellow-townsmen to say they wished to see carried out in 
Weymouth that legislation which for the last 25 years had been enacted 
in other places, Both in and out of the Council he had said that the 
burdens of the ratepayers would not be relieved unless the assent of the Gas 
and Water Companies was given to the Bill. 

Mr. Ropens said he should not have spoken on the matter but for the 
remarks of Mr. Dennis, which he thought ought not to go uncontradicted. 
He had stated that it was necessary the Corporation should be possessed 
of the gas and water works in order that the town might benefit. He 
maintained that the Companies had F pens the town advantages—at least 
he could speak for the Company with which he was connected, the Gas 
Company—which the gas consumers would not have in the event of the 
Improvement Bill — into law. The Company could not divide one 
fraction. of profit beyond what they were receiving at present; so that 
the profit would go to the gas consumers generally. A little less than five 
years ago the price of gas was reduced by 4d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the 
Company were looking forward with great hope to be able before this time 
twelve months to make a similar reduction. If this should be the case, 
the gas consumers would receive all the advantages the Company could 
give. If, however, the Corporation bought the gas undertaking, there 
would be an arrest of further benefit to the gas consumers, because the 
profits would be appropriated—or rather misappropriated—for other things 
which were alien thereto. The Council were now asked to approach the 
two Companies for the purpose of endeavouring to make arrangements 
with them. Why was not some effort made to approach them? Quoting 
from the Public Health Act, he went on to remark that under it there 
were full powers by which the Council could have come to either the Gas 
or the Water Company, and have asked them if they were prepared to sell, 
and if so upon what terms; but no attempt had been made, and the threat 
of compulsory powers to make them sell had been held ont. 





Mr. Dennis: Our intention from the first was to get compulsory powers 
if we could. 

Mr. Rozens: And then when you find you cannot get compulsory powers 
you apply for an enabling Act; but even then you do not approach either 
Company to ascertain upon what terms these undertakings may be 
acquired. If the gas and water undertakings could be purchased, I say it 
would not be for the interests of the ratepayers, because if the Corporation 
obtained the gas-works the profits from them would not go to the gas con. 
sumers. Personally, I have no interest in the matter, as my interests in 
the Com will he Y ag ta tae But, as a ratepayer and a member of the 
Council, plead for the interests of the town ; and I say you would mis. 
appropriate the money of the = py ene employing the profits in 
making a reduction in the price of gas, but expending them on the harbour, 
esplanade, or pier. We, who called the Gas Company into existence for 
the purpose of giving good light to the town, stand upon our position, 
and say, as Directors of the Company, the profits made should go to those 
who consume gas. 

A resolution in the following form was then passed:—‘‘ That the Town 
Clerk be instructed to write to the Gas and Water Companies asking them 
to severally meet the Parliamentary Committee of the Council at the earliest 
possible moment to confer together as to their requirements, and that 
efforts be made to induce them to withdraw their opposition and obtain 
their consent.” 


The following are the principal points in the petitions presented by the 
Gas and Water Companies against the Bill:—The Gas Company submit 
that their undertaking has been carried on for many years with very suc- 
cessful results; the debts and liabilities being at all times amply secured 
by the assets, with a free margin of profit for dividend as well. The debts 
and liabilities of the Company therefore ought to be paid out of the assets 
of the Company, and not out of the purchase-money as proposed by the 
Bill. The purchase-money should be divisible wholly and solely among 
the shareholders. The Bill provides that the Corporation, on acquiring 
the undertaking of the Company, shall be relieved of “ any limitation of 
the amount of profit.” The Company are limited to 10 per cent. upon 
one part of their capital, and 7 per cent. on the other; and when the 
profits are more than sufficient to pay these rates, they are to be applied 
towards a reduction of the price. The gas consumers, therefore, would be 
deprived of all power to enforce future reductions, and be placed entirely 
at the mercy of the Corporation, whose interest it would be to maintain 
the profits at the highest possible rates in order to redeem their liabilities 
on other matters. The Company submit that, in order to furnish a supply 
in the manner prescribed by their Special Acts, it is necessary to exercise 
great caution and skill in arranging the position and levels at which the 
mains in the district shall be laid; and that if the Corporation were 
authorized to raise, sink, or otherwise alter the position of these mains at 
their own instance, as proposed by the Bill, it would be impossible 
for the Company to regulate the supply consistently with their obliga- 
tions. They submit that there is no necessity for the Corporation 
having such powers—the public Acts relating to all gas-works being 
amply sufficient for the protection of all local authorities, and they 
object to any such powers being conferred upon the Corporation. The 
Water Company object to part with their undertaking to the Corporation ; 
and they say that no agreement whatever has been entered into with this 
object. They submit, under these circumstances, that it is inexpedient, 
and contrary to the practice of Parliament, to sanction in vague and 
general terms provisions for the transfer of the undertaking to the Cor- 
poration, as proposed by the Bill. They contend, and are prepared to 
show, that the proposal to transfer their undertaking to the Corporation is 
not called for by any public necessity or expediency ; but would, on the con- 
trary, be unjust to the Company and in the result prejudicial to the public 
interest. The water supplied is of excellent quality, and from the comple- 
tion of the works in June, 1857—that is to say, for the last 29} years—has 
been constantly supplied at high pressure, at a moderate cost and on 
liberal terms to the consumers, both public and private; and the Company 
deny that the Corporation will be able either to diminish the cost of pro- 
duction or the expenses of management, or to reduce the price at which 
the supply of water is afforded to consumers. The Company add that they 
are fully competent and perfectly willing, and are anxious, to continue to 
furnish a good and efficient supply of water to the inhabitants in their 
district, for which they have provided all the necessary means. 


THE NORTHAMPTON TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS 
COMPANY. 





THE Proposep PurcHasE oF THE GAs-WORKS. 

A Special Meeting of the Northampton Town Council was held last 
pe sg Mayor (Mr. R. Cleaver) in the chair—to consider what 
steps should be taken with reference to the Bill introduced by the North- 
ampton Gas Company. Towards the close of last month tne Corporation 
— overtures to the Company in re to the purchase of their works; 
but the Company’s Solicitors replied that as the Bill had passed the House 
of Lords, it was too late for terms of sale to be incorporated therein. The 
Directors, however, were prepared to consider any proposals in writing 
which the Corporation might submit to them, and then, if necessary, have 
a conference with a Committee of the Council. The following terms of 
purchase were subsequently offered :—The income paid upon the shares in 
the Company to be capitalized at 4 per cent.; the capital thus ascertained 
to be paid off, or, at the option of the Company, Corporation debentures to 
be given for the same, payable at par in 60 years, with interest meanwhile 
at 4 per cent. per annum; £5000 of the reserve fund to be retained by the 
Company, to compensate the Directors, or be disposed of as the Company 
direct; the Manager, clerks, collectors, and superior foremen to be con- 
tinued at not less than present salaries during good behaviour; clauses to 
enable the Corporation to purchase and raise money to complete the pur- 
chase to be inserted in the Bill, or powers otherwise obtained in such 
manner as advised by Parliamentary Agents; purchase to be compos 
within twelve months after power obtained, or power to lapse. ‘These 
terms were considered by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee of the 
Company, who promised to bring them before the Directors at the 
next general meeting. It was again pointed out, however, that even 
if terms of purchase could be at once arranged, it was too late to 
incorporate them in the Bill. At the same time there was nothing 
to interfere with negotiations being continued—of course, without pre- 
judice to the Bill being passed. The Committee added that they did 
not consider the terms proposed such as they could fairly reeommend the 
Company to accept without considerable modification in their favour. 
This was the position of the question when it came before the Council last 
Thursday. e Town Clerk, having read the correspondence, said he had 
been informed by his Parliamentary Agent that it was advisable still to 
pass a resolution giving the Council power to oppose the Bill if they 
thought necessary, in order to secure locus standi. The Directors of the 
Company had certainly not had time to reply to the offer ; and until they 
did so it would be unwise of the Council to disarm themselves. A resolu- 
tion as to opposition could be carried without —- to the negotia- 
tions; but in the absence of such a resolution, the Council were helpless. 
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Mr. Covington said, looking at all the circumstances, and the correspond- 
ence with the Company, he was of opinion the Council should withdraw 
from the opposition altogether. The Town Clerk advised the Council 
not to do so until they had heard the reply of the Company. Mr. 
Cozingian, however, moved that the written offer made to the Company 
and the cages to their Bill be withdrawn. Alderman Gurney 
expressed his willingness to second the proposition, if the resolution was 
so altered as to await the reply of the Sa Eventually Mr. Covington 
formulated his motion as follows :—‘ That the Corporation are not dis- 
sed to increase the offer made by the Town Clerk ; that they will abide 

y the terms named up till the 14th of March; and that the opposition to 
the Bill now before Parliament be withdrawn.” Alderman Gurney seconded 
the motion, Dr. Buszard moved an amendment to the effect that the 
Council decline to undertake the purchase of the -works, and retire 
from all opposition to the Bill. Mr. Randall seconded the amendment; 
but on being put it was lost. Mr. Mills moved another amendment, that 
the Council withdraw their opposition to the Bill. By consent, Mr. 
Covington separated his resolution, and the last clause, “ that the opposi- 
tion to the Bill now before Parliament be withdrawn,” was put and carried. 
Mr. Manfield then moved that the Council should await a reply from the 
Company until the 25th inst. before deciding not to purchase, and this was 





SMETHWICK LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 
Tae Workine or THE Gas UNDERTAKING IN THE Past Year. 

The annual report and statement of accounts of the Smethwick Local 
Board Gas Department for the year ended Dec. 31, 1886, have been issued. 
They show that the total amount borrowed up to that date was £162,089; 
the amount authorized being £182,709 2s. The expenditure out of capital 
during the year was £370 1s. 2d., employed in the extension of mains, new 
services, meters, &c.; the total capital expenditure to its close amounting 
to £161,418 4s. 9d.—leaving a balance of £670 17s. 83d. unexpended. The 
receipts from the sale of gas amounted to £15,656 16s. 1d.; being an increase 
of £1340 12s. 9d. over 1885, due to the increased prices charged from March 25 
last, and to a small increase of 906,500 cubic feet in the quantity sold. This 
increase in the receipts, however, has been to a great extent counteracted 
by the continued decline in the value of residuals; these having realized 
£3685, as compared with £4562 in 1885—or a fall of £877. The quantity 
of gas sold to private consumers, exclusive of public lighting was 107,696,000 
cubic feet in 1884; while in 1885 it was 109,708,400 cubic feet—showing an 
increase of 2,012,400 cubic feet. Last year the total quantity sold under 
this head was 110,034,600 cubic feet; showing an increase of only 326,200 
cubic feet. The total quantity of gas sold for all purposes was 123,212,100 
cubic feet ; being an increase over the previous year of 906,500 cubic feet. 
As evidence of the great diminution of revenue the Committee have sus- 
tained by the depreciation in the value of residual products during 
the past two years, a comparison is submitted which shows that in 
1882 the cost of coal was £6242 19s. 3d., and the residuals realized 
£6735 14s. 7d.; in 1883 the coal cost £6556 18s. 7d., and the residuals 
brought in £6750 7s. 2d. In 1885 the figures were: Cost of coal, £6474 7s. 8d. ; 
receipts from residuals, £4562 7s. In 1886 they were: Cost of coal, 
£6547 13s. 11d.; residuals, £3685 8s. 1d. The fittings account shows 
a decrease of £18 14s. 3d. The total receipts last year amounted to 
£19,408 7s.6d., compared with £18,963 12s. 11d. for 1885; being an increase 
of £444 14s. 7d. The total expenditure amounted to £12,560 3s. 4d. ; show- 
ing a saving of £290 1s. 10d. compared with 1885, when the figures were 
£12,850 6s, 2d. The manufacture of gas (including purchase of coal) cost 
£10,081 19s. 2d.—a saving of £349 15s. 10d. over the preceding year. The 
cost of distribution was £637 19s. 6d., against £804 3s. 2d. in 1885. There 
was an increase in the cost of lighting and repairing the public lamps of 
£99 18s. 5d. ; a number of old worn-out lamps having been replaced by new 
ones. The management charges were decreased by £32 10s. 3d., saved in 
office expenses and stationery. The gross profit for the year was £6848 4s. 2d., 
out of which has been provided £6578 12s. 10d. for interest on loans (being 
£56 1s. 2d. less than for the year 1885). The profit and loss account 
been charged with £1263 9s. 2d. in respect of the sinking fund for 
the redemption of loans. The adverse balance on the year’s working 
was therefore £993 17s. 10d., from which had to be deducted £261 2s. 8d., 
being the balance of profit brought forward from the previous year's 
accounts; leaving a net deficiency of £732 15s, 2d. the advance in 
the price of gas taken effect over the whole period embraced by the 
accounts, this net deficiency would have been reduced by the sum of 
£607 16s. The quantity of coals carbonized during the year was 12,818!tons, 
from which were produced 129,617,000 cubic feet of gas; or 10,112 cubic 
feet per ton of coals. During the year 1043 yards of additional mains 
were laid, and 113 new services put on. Five cooking-stoves and 18 gas. 
fires were sold; and there were out on hire on the 3lst of December last 
71 cooking and heating stoves. The general balance-sheet shows that the 
value of the stocks at the works at the end of the year, together with the 
gas and fittings rental, coke and other residuals, &c., was £6216 Os. 1d., 


compared with £5652 6s. 9d. in 1895; being an increase of £563 18s. 4d.” 


The amount invested on account of the sinking fund was £4364 1s, 4d. 





Azincpon Gas Company.—In the report presented by the Directors of 
this Company at the annual general meeting of shareholders on the 
3rd inst., they stated that the additional capital, to the amount of £10,000, 
required for the erection of new works and plant (issued under the Pro- 
visional Order obtained last year) had been all subscribed on favourable 
terms, and the building of the works was going on ereumpaay It was 
expected that they would be in a condition to manufacture gas during the 
coming autumn; and by their aid the Directors will be able to afford 
cue supply of gas to the consumers than was practicable from the 
old works. Owing to the diminution in the consumption of gas, a divi- 
dend at a slightly lower rate than that for the previous year was declared ; 
nevertheless the Directors announced that they had decided to reduce the 
Price of gas from 6s, to 4s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet from the 1st prox. 

Armacn Gas Company, Lumrtep.—Although the Directors of this Com- 
pany, in the re presented by them to the shareholders at their annual 
meeting yesterday, could not inform them that there had been any great 
increase in the consumption of gs in the past year, but, on some large 
Concerns, rather a decrease, and at the same time to confess to a 

off in the revenue, owing mainly to the reduction they made a 
twelvemonth in the charge for gas, they courageously stated that, if 
the price of remains favourable, they aye to be able to further reduce 
the gure as from the 18th of July next. Probably they were stimulated 
to do this by the report of their Engineer and (Mr. J. Whimster), 
who considers that the results of the year’s working amply justify the 
reduction peta as there is a gross profit of £1528 on the revenue 
account, of which £1206 is available for dividend. He states that the 

lant is,on the whole, in good order; but some expenditure will have to 
incurred in renewing and enlarging the mains. Some of the surplus 
available last year was employed in the purchase of new condensers, which 
were erected by Messrs. Dempster and dona, of Elland; and the Engineer 
expressed his satisfaction with their working during the past winter. 








THE QUALITY OF SALFORD GAS. 

In the mass of correspondence in the Manchester newspapers to which 
the recent disclosures in connection with the management of the Salford 
Corporation Gas-Works gave rise, there were several letters dealing with 
the quality and illuminating at of the gas supplied by the Corporation. 
The latter, it may be remembered, was specially dwelt upon by Alderman 
King, of Manchester, at the public meeting of ratepayers held on the 
14th alt. (see ante, p. 366) ; nk as the correspondence bears incidentally 
upon the process of purification in use at the Salford works, it may be con- 
sidered worth reproduction as of general interest to our readers. 

The discussion on these particular questions was initiated by some re- 
marks made in a letter in the Manchester Guardian from a correspondent 
signing himself ‘‘T.” This called forth a letter from Mr. R. Forbes Car- 
penter, in the course of which he said : “ The — to which I desire that the 
attention of the future Gas Committee should be directed is the great differ- 
ence in the illuminating power of the gas as tested at the Salford Gas-Works 
and as it reaches the consumer, especially the consumer outside the 
borough boundary. I have not the slightest intention of impugning the 
accuracy of the careful and ee tests made at the works by Mr. Francis 
Jones, the Gas Examiner of the Corporation. From these tests it would 
appear that gas of 19-16 candle power, or 1°16 candles above the statutory 
limit, is being supplied to consumers. It is not, however, generally known 
that within a fairly recent period Mr. Hunter introduced into the Salford 
Gas-Works a process patented by Mr. Hawkins, of Wigan, the object of which 
was to make a considerable uction in the expenditure on the purifica- 
tion of the crude gas—-the essential feature of the process being the 
addition of a fixed proportion of oxygen to the crude gas; and as air is the 
cheapest natural source of this element, all experimenters in this field have 
added air in given volume tothe crude gas, with the inevitable consequence 
of reducing the illuminating power of the purified gas by the ensuing 
dilution with the residual inert element, nitrogen. Mr. Hawkins hoped 
to overcome this difficulty by passing his air over heated tar before 
— with the crude gas, so that the benzolized air, carrying with 
it hydrocarbons of high illuminating power, might neutralize the 
injurious effects above referred to. But, independently of Mr. Hawkins’s 

rocess, it has been clearly proved that volatile hydrocarbons intro- 
uced in this manner into a gaseous mixture, condense again to the 
liquid form more or less rapidly, and will not travel in the state of 
vapour for any great distance, especially when subjected to the cold of an 
English winter. I have been unable to ascertain that, either before or 
after this process was introduced, any experiments were conducted by 
Mr. Hunter to test the difference of illuminating power at the works an 
at stations selected at an increasing radius from the centre of production ; 
nor can I ascertain that any tests of illuminating power are made except 
at the works themselves. For my own information I made careful tests 
on two days in October last, and found the gas to be 2°5 candles below the 
statutory limit of 18-candle gas; but I felt it to be hopeless for me, an 
individual consumer residing outside the borough boundary, to attempt 
to fight the matter with a Corporation which had such complete confi- 
dence in its Gas Engineer. Now, however, that attention has been directed 
to the whole question of the management of the Salford Gas- Works, this 
int should not be overlooked by the gentlemen to whom the responsi- 
ility of the future conduct of affairs is to be entrusted. I maintain that 
under the present system the farther distant the consumer is from the 
works, the less illuminating power he obtains ; and this is especially hard 
on those who, like myself, reside outside the borough boundary, and who 
are mulcted in an extra 6d. per 1000 feet. I have the best authority for 
stating that properly made coal gas will travel more than two miles with- 
out any appreciable difference in illuminating power being noticeable by 
photometric test.” 

The foregoing letter brought one in reg A from Mr. J. T. Sheard, the 
Chemist to the Salford Corporation Gas Department, in the course of 
which he said: “ The gist of his [Mr. Carpenter’s}eemplaint is to the effect 
that because of the adoption of a certain process of purification, the illu- 
minating power of the gas deteriorates in its transit from the works to 
the consumer to the extent (according to Mr. Carpenter’s own tests) of 
84 candles. Without entering into any detailed statement of the objects of 
the process of purification referred to, or the advantages attending its use 
(which is foreign to the question at issue), I will at once proceed to deal 
with the allegations as to illuminating power. Mr. Carpenter has been 
‘unable to ascertain’ whether any experiments have been made at Salford 
to determine the extent to which the illuminating power of the gas is 
affected by travelling through the mains. The information might have 
been obtained for the asking. Had Mr. Carpenter made inquiry at the 
Gas Office, he would have n informed that many such experiments 
have been made, both when gas was being produ with the patented 
process in operation and by the ordinary method of manufacture. As an 
example of such experiments during the working of the process, I cite the 
following :—On the 11th and 12th of March, 1886, I made an extended series 
of experiments on the illuminating power of gas being consumed at Little 
Hulton—a distance of nearly nine miles from the place of manufacture. 
Two photometers (of different construction) were employed, and the gas 
was tested continuously between the hours of six and eight p.m. Similar 
observations were made by another observer at the gas-works, using 
duplicate photometers; the two sets of instruments having been previously 
compared and found to be in strict agreement with each other. The 
mean of the results obtained (after correction for the differences in tempe- 
rature and barometric pressure at the two places) were as follows :— 
Illuminating power at the gas-works, 19°27 candles; do. at Little Hulton, 
19°20 candles. ‘The atmospheric conditions at the time these experiments 
were made were very severe—a long-standing frost being on the ground ; 
while the temperature in the open air during the whole of the two days 
ranged from a minimum of 23° to a maximum of only 40° Fahr. That 
under conditions of such severity no appreciable reduction of illuminating 
power should be ienced, sufficiently disproves the truth of Mr. Car- 
penter’s assertion. tt cannot be too strongly enforced that practical photo- 
metry is an operation of extreme delicacy and refinement, requiring for 
its satisfactory performance special training and experience. If these 
considerations are borne in mind, such extraordinary results as those said 
to have been obtained by Mr. Carpenter will be received with the gravest 
suspicion or unblushing scepticism.” i , 

In a second letter, Mr. Carpenter maintained that the whole gist of his 
a ent was that in made by the Hawkins process the consumer at 
a distance did not receive the same article as that tested at the gas-works 
by the Official Examiner, whose figures, as ed complete trustworthi- 
ness and acc , he said he should be the last to dispute. Proceeding 
to deal with the letter of Mr. Sheard, he said: “ I will at once acknowledge 
that the tests applied by him on the 11th and 12th of March, 1886, were 
taken under conitiens most favourable to discover discrepancies in illu- 
minating power between the gas as made at the works and as it reaches 
the f est consumer. The results, however, are so nearly identical 
that the difference of 0°07 candle is all that is lost in nine miles, with all 
the unavoidable leaks in travelling that distance. Naturally Mr. Sheard 
looks upon my results with distrust—and I do not claim for them an 
accuracy greater than within the limits of half a candle of the truth; but 
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they approximate far nearer to those named by Alderman King in his 

at the ratepayers’ ting than to those of the Official Gas Exam- 
iner, with whom I communicated in October last. The Corporation would 
have done well, in my opinion, to have availed themselves of this gentle- 
man’s services in conducting an independent examination of the process 
before its final adoption at Salford. This, however, was not done. My 
own attention was drawn to a marked deterioration of illuminating power 
in the gas during the winter of 1885-6. I should not have given time and 
trouble to ener its amount had not the condition of things become 
extremely bad. For this investigation I had no sufficient leisure until the 
autumn of 1886, From the circumstances of my position [as an Inspector 
under the Alkali Acts] I have extremely good opportunities of ascertaining 
the judgment of eg occupying responsible positions in many large 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire—men for whom I am only too glad to 
say I entertain the sincerest feelings of respect ; and I find practically but 
one opinion as to the want of permanence of illuminating power of a gas 
which is largely dependent for its quality on the vapour of liquid hydro- 
carbons, artificially added (if one may so say), as distinguished from those 
naturally existing in the gas as the product of destructive distillation in 
the retorts. The collateral advantages of the process are so very great 
that, were it not for the belief that this serious drawback is a reality, there 
can be but little doubt it would have made its way rapidly into favour with 
gas engineers; the only other drawback, diminution in the value of tar, 
being one adjustable with the purchaser. But the present attitude of very 
many members of the profession would appear to be similar to that of Mr. 
Sheard with regard to my tests and those of Alderman King—viz., one of 
‘ gravest suspicion’ and of ‘ unblushing scepticism.’ ” 

Mr. Sheard replied to this letter as follows:—“‘I would a the 
pleasure with which I recognize Mr. Carpenter’s candid acknowledgment 
of the satisfactoriness of my tests, taken, as he admits, ‘ under conditions 
most favourable to discover discrepancies in illuminating power between 
the gas as made at the works and as it reaches the farthest consumer.’ So 
much being admitted, the ‘whole gist of his argument’ (which he him- 
self states in another part of the same letter to be ‘ that in gas made by 
Hawkins’s process the consumer at a distance is not receiving the same 
article as that tested at the works by the Official Examiner’) is, I contend, 
fully and satisfactorily answered. Two other points of the letter call for 
notice, Your correspondent refers to ‘a marked deterioration of illuminating 
power in the gas during the winter of 1885-6.’ This is a general statement 
which may best be answered on general grounds. It is unfortunately the 
case (as Mr. Carpenter, I doubt not, knows full well) that, during very severe 
weather, coal gas, in what way soever it is manufactured, is apt to lose illu- 
minating power; and the richer the gas, the more itis liable thus to suffer. It 
is also no less a fact that the winter of 1885-6 was an unusually severe one. 
The consequence was that throughout the whole country there were com- 
plaints as to the quality of the gassupply. Addressing the members of 
the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers in February last 
year, the then President (Mr. C. E. Jones, of Chesterfield) referred to this 
cause as having called forth much grumbling on the part of the gas con- 
sumer, who forgot that ‘low temperatures, variable barometric pressure, 
and having to travel long distances, each and all affect the combustion of 
gas [and it should be borne in mind that he referred to gas produced in the 
ordinary manner], rendering it difficult to obtain the full candle power 
from the illuminant.’ The other point on which I have to remark is where 
Mr. Carpenter ‘brings into court’ the opinions entertained by members 
of the gas profession as to the permanence of the illuminating power of gas 
—— by the method in use at Salford. As to this I need only say that 

was as sceptical as the most bigoted until I satisfied myself by repeated 
and carefully conducted tests, as I have previously stated ; and in matters 
of this kind no opinion is of much value that is not based upon actual 
experience. ” 

At this point Alderman King joined in the correspondence for the pur- 
pose of testifying to the improved illuminating power of the gas as com- 
ganee with his previous tests. He said: “‘ Whilst on the 2nd and 3rd of 

ebruary its value was only 14°7 and 14°8 candles respectively, it has, 
after a gradual improvement, not without fluctuation, now arrived at the 
respectable figure of 19°5 candles. This amount was registered this 
[Feb. 28] morning from the same photometer as indicated 14°7 and 14°8 
candles four weeks ago.” 

In reply to Mr. Sheard’s last letter, Mr. Carpenter wrote as follows :— 
I feel confident that wider knowledge and further prolonged experiments 
will bring back Mr. Sheard to his original attitude of. scepticism with 
regard to the permanence of illuminating power in the gas made at 
Salford by the present process. I stated that my attention was originally 
called to the deterioration of the gas in the winter of 1885-6; but this 
quality continued more or less markedly through the spring and summer 
into the autumn, when I made the experiments yielding an average result 
of 15°5 candles. Alderman King has in this current month [February] 
recorded results of 14°7 and 14°8 candles on two successive days. I may 
confirm these statements by saying I have seen a record of daily 
tests made during the greater part of February - @ competent ob- 
server, which show that the illuminating power of 19°31 candles, as 
per last annual report, was never reached by 1°50 to 4°50 candles, 
though steady improvement was noted until the last week in the month, 
when, on Friday last [the 25th], a figure of 19 candles was recorded. 
Independently of this, I had noticed the great improvement in illu- 
minating power on that day, after several days’ absence from home. 
I must meet Mr. Sheard’s admission of the effect of prolonged severe 
weather a coal gas with two general statements. First, the district of 
Crumpsall and Cheetham Hill is supplied with gas by the two Corpora- 
tions of Manchester and Salford; amongst  : se Ser in that 
district complaint has been frequent about the low illuminating quality 
of the Salford supply, but those supplied by Manchester have no com- 
plaint to make on this score. Both series of mains are subject to the 
same variations in temperature and barometric pressure; and the distan- 
ces from the centres of production are not widely different. Again, I know 
for a fact that consumers in the district where I reside, who have the 
option of supply either from Salford or from the Radcliffe and Pilkington 

as Company have saved money on their gas bills by changing to the 
latter source of supply, though the prices per 1000 cubic feet are in the 
proportion of 43 to about 51 (this before the recent reduction in price by 
a anne the relative distances travelled by the gas being 

rhaps as 5: 4.” 

_ closing the correspondence, which Mr. Sheard said he had no desire 
to continue, especially as he was convinced that no satisfactory result could 
be gained thereby, he confined himself toa brief criticism of the subject 
matter of the closing remarks in Mr. Carpenter’s letter. He said: ‘ With 
regard to the amazing results said to have been obtained by Alderman 
King and other amateur photometrists, before they can be taken into 
serious consideration, it is necessary that the trustworthiness of the means 
employed shall have been proved, and the competence of the observers 
established. It is, however, interesting to note that one mentions a 
‘ steady improvement’ (the italics are mine) of illuminating , and the 
other a gradual improvement not without fluctuations; and that while on 
no single occasion throughout the month was the illuminating power, 











according to the official reports, below the standard of 18 candles, the day 
after the highest reading recorded by Mr. Carpenter, and only two days 
before the maximum ing by Alderman King, the gas was found b Me 
Fairley [Gas Examiner to the Leeds Corporation] to be of a much lower 
illuminating power than usual. As to the difference observable by con- 
sumers between the gas supplied by the Salford Corporation and that b 
the Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Company, the only comparison of which 
Thad heard previous to the appearance of Mr. Carpenter’s letter was in the 
other direction—viz., to the detriment of the Company’s gas. But on this 
subject I have simply to remark that unless the conditions under which the 
gas is burned are absolutely identical, which rarely happens, the ordinary 
consumer cannot—nor, I venture to assert, can Mr. Carpenter—discriminate 
between the illuminating power of the two gases, the amount of light 
obtained being usually influenced to a much greater extent by the means 
employed for combustion than by such differences in illuminating power 
as occur in practice. My attitude (to which Mr. Carpenter refers) on the 
whole — is one of simple adherence to what I believe to be well 
founded and true, and until it is proved—not merely asserted—that I am 
in error, I shall not depart from it.” 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Carpenter has since made it known that 
his results were obtained with a Thorp and Tasker’s jet photometer, reading 
from the “original standard ;” and that therefore 14 candles should be 
added to the os he has given, in order to arrive at the true illumi- 
nating power of the gas. 





EXTENSION OF THE RICHMOND (SURREY) GAS-WORKS. 

On Friday, the 4th inst., the Directors of the Richmond (Surrey) Gas 
Company met at the works, in Lower Mortlake Road, for the purpose of 
formally opening the new engine and boiler houses and starting the new 
plant which has been put up, at a cost of £5000, from plans and under the 
superintendence of their Engineer (Mr. T. May, jun., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.), 
The engine-house is of effective design, with a clock tower and illuminated 
dials. It is lined with glazed bricks, with moulded dado and string 
courses, and has an open timber and iron roof. The lighting is by a 
lantern and side windows. The engines are of 10-horse power; and the 
exhausters are capable of passing 50,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. Inthe 
boiler-house two Galloway boilers have been fitted up; and over it a 
water-tank, having a capacity of 40,000 gallons, has been constructed to 
supply the works with water. Near the engine-house are two new washers 
—one of Messrs. Box and Waller’s patent, and the other Messrs, Kirkham, 
Hulett, and Chandler’s. Their capacity is 1} million cubic feet per diem. 
In these and the other new works three objects have been kept in view— 
viz., increased purity, reduced cost of production, and provision for future 
requirements, so that, as the consumption of gas in the district of the 
Company increases, the necessary quantity can manufactured without 
any great addition to the works. Close by the engine-house is the three- 
lift gasholder recently completed. All these works are placed on the part 
of the ground most remote from the high road, and removed from the 
centre ; one object of their erection being to make room for the extension 
of the retort-house, rendered necessary by the increased consumption of 
gas. The old engine-house, boiler-house, and washers, besides being 
small, inconvenient, and somewhat old-fashioned, interfered with this. 
The old exhausters were only capable of passing 30,000 cubic feet of 
gas per hour; and as it is sometimes necessary in the winter to make 
as much as 36,000 cubic feet, they were necessarily overworked. A visit 
was paid to the old works on the opening day; and it was noticed that 
a few hours after the new plant was started, the illuminating power of 
the gas had considerably improved—the gas then being produced being of 
19-candle power, or 4 candles more than the Act of Parliament requires. 
In the retort-house a renewal is in progress, so as to conduce to more 
systematic working; the plan being to erect the beds of retorts from end 
to end of the house, instead of across—thus reducing the cost of labour 
and the wear and tear of machine: Here, as our readers are probably 
aware, West’s stoking machinery is in operation ; the Richmond Company 
being one of the first to adopt it. Adjoining the retort-house is the coke- 
yard, under which a large tar-tank, capable of storing three months’ 
make of tar and ammoniacal liquor, has recently been constructed. The 
tank is built of brickwork and cement; the roof consisting of a series of 
arches. Thus the yard is left quite free. About three years ago a siding 
was made from the railway, in order to facilitate the transmission of the 
coal; and lines of rails have since been laid down all over the yard. The 
ceremony of opening the new works was performed by the Chairman of 
the Company (Mr. G. T. Noyce), in the presence of other members of the 
Board. The event was signalized by a luncheon; when advantage was 
taken to heartily congratulate Mr. May upon the excellence of his designs 
and the manner in which the work had been carried out under his super- 
intendence. Reference was also made to the general efficiency of the 
works under his management, and to the many improvements he had 
effected. While congratulating their Engineer, the Directors did not lose 
sight of their Secretary (Mr. E. B. Blott), who was complimented upon 
the geniality, assiduity, and ability with which his duties are invariably 
performed. The extensions now —— ape are of an important character ; 
and there can be little doubt that the gas consumers will be among the 
first to profit by them. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE BURY (LANCS.) GAS-WORKS. 

The question of accepting tenders for erecting new retort benches, &c., 
at the gas-works was before the Bury Town Council at their last meeting, 
and led to a lengthy discussion. Mr. Bentle a that the Council 
were not furnished with information, and asked why the money should be 
spent, where it was coming from, and whether the charge would be on the 
revenue or capital account. Alderman Horridge explained that during 
the winter they had been within a few hours of exhausting all their 
gas, although they were making it as fast as they could. Additions 
would have to be made either now or at some other time. Alderman 
Smethurst asked if the spending of the money would improve the gas. 
The Mayor (Alderman Burrow) said it was not a question of improv- 
ing the gas, but of supplying the town with light. The Committee 
could not supply the gas unless they had the retorts to make it. Mr. 
Bentley said his a was this: He did not object to the expendi- 
ture—at least he did not know that he should; but he thought that he 
and the other members of the Council were entitled to some explanation. 
The minutes did not state anything but that alterations —whether small 
or great was not stated—were to be made. An expenditure of £3000 might 
be necessary or it might not ; but such a sum ought not to be spent without 
information as to whether its expenditure was necessary, and as to how 
it was to be raised. Alderman Peers thought some of the points raised by 
Mr. Bentley were well worthy of consideration, especially as to where 
the money was to come from. It might not perhaps be in the power 
of the Gas Committee to pay the whole of the sum out of revenue; but 
considering that they charged so little for depreciation, he thought 4 
great portion of the cost might come from revenue, thereby keeping 
as low as possible the expenditure out of capital. They were not 
putting up a new building, but merely filling one which would be of no 
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nse unless it was filled. He thought it was a good thing that the demand 
for gas was such as to cause a need for further improvements. Alder- 
Wardleworth complained of the quality of the gas. They wanted 
free from sulphur, and of higher illuminating power. The Mayor said 
fe believed the Examiner's last report stated that there was no sulphur 
in the gas. As to the illuminating power, the average was about 19 
candles, The Committee were compelled to put in fresh retorts ; otherwise 
the town would not be Pa my in a proper manner. In 1876 the consump- 
tion of gas was 135,858,000 cubic feet; and in 1886 (ten years atten), 
919,065,000 cubic feet—an increase of 83,207,000 feet, or 613 per cent. In 
1876 the highest consumption of gas in 24 hours was 904,000 cubic feet ; 
and in 1886 it was 1,533, cubic feet, an increase of nearly 70 per cent. 
In the winter just passed the Committee had had t difficulty in meet- 
ing the demand. On several occasions, with all their plant in operation, 
the maximum daily consumption of gas had exceeded, and that tly, the 
wer of production. This was not a position they ought to be in. On 
Dee. 80 the consumption of gas was the greatest ever known in Bury ; and 
it would have been at least 30 per cent. more if it could have been spared. 
Their storeage was only equal to one day’s consumption; therefore if the 
consumption exceeded the demand to any great extent, it would be only the 
question of a few days before the reserve was exhausted. The producing 
wer had been overtaken by the consumption; and the Committee were 
of opinion that the works should have at least a surplus power equal to 20 
per cent.,as it was impossible that every retort should be doing its full 
work, Besides, they were always liable to accidents. The increase in the 
consumption of gas in the month of January alone over the corresponding 
riod last year was more than 1,538,000 cubic feet, or nearly 5 per cent. So 
that there was a gradual growth in the consumption of gas; and this con- 
tinued month by month and year by year. He thought it was for the 
Finance Committee to suggest what proportion of the cost should be taken 
from capital, and what from revenue and from the reserve fund. The 
minutes were passed. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE LYTHAM GAS-WORKS. 

The Gas Committee of the Lytham Improvement Commissioners have 
under consideration a scheme for a and improving their gas-works. 
They have consulted Mr. T, Newbigging, M. Inst. C.E., who recently visited 
Lytham, and, in company with the Committee, inspected the works. He 
was afterwards supplied with information as to the amount of capital 
expended upon the works. Mr. Newbigging has since submitted his 
report, and the Committee are giving it their careful attention. In it he 
deals exhaustively with the present works, and recommends a number of 
improvements. The scrubbers, he says, are not very efficient, and might 
be rendered sc at no great expense. The station meter is inadequate, and 
should be substituted by one capable of passing 10,000 cubic feet of gas per 
hour. The present storeage capacity, assuming the depth of both holders, 
would be 72,000 cubic feet; but owing to the leakage from the smaller tank, 
the working sto is reduced to about 62,000 cubic feet, while their 
maximum daily make of gas in the winter has been 97,000 cubic feet. The 
storeage capacity is therefore 36 per cent. less than the day’s make, instead 
of being equal to it. Deficient storeage room, he points out, implies a 
larger fuel account, excessive wear and tear of retorts, and increased cost 
for labour. If, he says, the storeage is — for 14 days’ maximum make, 
so much the better. In order to provide this necessary addition to the 
storeage accommodation, he recommends the erection of a cast-iron tank 
80 feet diameter, 20 feet deep, capable of containing a double-lift holder 
40 feet deep, the diameter of the two lifts being 80 feet and 78 feet respec- 
tively. It will not be necessary, he adds, to erect both at present. The 
inner lift only need be built now, and provision made for telescoping the 
holder in course of five or six years, by which time the second would, pro- 
a be required. By —— these recommendations the storeage room 
would be increased by 95,000 cubic feet, making a total capacity of 157,000 
cubic feet, equal to rather over 14 days’ production. It is also desirable, 
Mr. Newbigging says, that they should work up their ammoniacal liquor, 
by which they might realize, even at the present low price of sulphate, from 
£100 to £120 per annum net profit over and above the revenue derived from 
the sale of the liquor in the open market. Mr. Newbigging estimates the 
cost of carrying out the extensions and improvements at about £4000. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association of Municipal Corporations was 
held last Thursday at the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. Woodall, M.P. The first business was the election 
of the President for the ensuing year; and Mr. Woodall was unanimously 
chosen to fill the office again. The annual report of the Council was 
then brought up. It dealt cog | with the Bills introduced into Parlia- 
ment during the session of 1886, directly or indirectly affecting municipal 
corporations. With reference to the Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amend- 
ment Bill, Sir G. Morrison (Town Clerk of Leeds) said the Association was 
aware that the Town Clerks of Nottingham, Birmingham, Newcastle, Leeds, 
and other towns gave evidence before the Lords Committee last year on the 
subject of electric lighting, which was presided over by Lord Houghton; and 
although there was a strong feeling against them amongst the Committee, 
yet they succeeded in making fair and reasonable terms as between the 
Government on one side and the corporations on the other—the extension 
being altered from 21 to 42 years. It was also agreed between the Board 
of Trade and themselves that the consent of a municipal corporation 
should be a condition precedent to the granting of a Provisional Order, 
unless that consent should be so unreasonably withheld that the Board of 
Trade were of the same opinion. It seemed to him that there were four 
terms; but in Lord Thurlow’s Bill now before the House of Lords there 
was no clause making a corporation’s consent a condition precedent, and 
the term was 21 to 42 years. Then there was an express clause that cor- 
porations after 42 years should pay for yt mesa This provision ought 
to be strongly opposed by them. Lord Houghton, who represented the 

te Government, agreed to what the corporations considered fair; and he 
ape the ber pene to endeavour to the utmost to obtain a clause to 
this effect :—“ otwithstanding the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, no Pro- 
visional Order authorizing the supply of electricity by any undertakers 
Within the district of any local authority shall be granted by the Board of 
oon except with the consent of such local authority, unless the Board of 

on in any case in which the consent of such local authority is refused, 
= : opinion that, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, they 

all make a special report stating the grounds upon which they have dis- 
pensed with such consent.” The Bill was remitted to the Council. 











eorme to continued ill-health, Mr. E, Filliter has been compelled to 

inquish all his bse rae engagements, and retire from the firm of 
b 7 Filliter an Rofe. The last-named gentleman has been appointed 
y the Water Committee of the Wakefield Corporation to carry out the 
seeement entered into with his partner to superintend the construction of 
f veel — tal water-works ; and although the appointment has not yet been 
responsibility ted by Mr. Rofe, he is, we believe, quite willing to assume the 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsunee, Saturday. 

My telegram of last Monday, it turns out, was a trifle misleading in 
stating that a deputation from the Town Council of Edinburgh which had 
gone to London was to negotiate with the Directors of the Gas Company 
with a view to settling the differences between the two bodies by arbitra- 
tion. The Law Agents of the Company have written to the newspa) 
contradicting the statement; and laining that no negotiations what- 
ever have as yet taken place between them. I have also the assurance of a 
gentleman who formed one of the deputation that, although the under- 
standing in Edinburgh official circles was that the visit to London was for 
the purpose of negotiation, no such thing took place ; that, indeed, the Gas 
Company have, as yet, shown no desire to negotiate. The deputation were, 
however, able to do some work for their cause, by revising the Bill, 
and arranging for the conducting of the opposition to it. 

The Lord Provost's Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council met 
oma, when the deputation referred to above reported what they had 

one in London. Following the example of the Directors of the Gas 

Company, who have notas yet given any indication as to what their policy 
is to be before the Parliamentary Committee, the members of the Town 
Council Committee are extremely reticent as to what they intend doing. I 
do not think I am far from the mark in saying that, in truth, they are not 
very clear themselves as to how they may require to proceed. Their minds 
are made up as to what they want; but in presenting it a good deal will 
depend upon the method in which the promoters open their case. It isa 
ood feature of the controversy that interested parties are keeping out of 
it. Lord Provost Sir Thomas Clark, who is the Chairman of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Gas Company, and Mr. Clapperton, who is a Director of 
the Edinburgh Gas Company, both retired from the Lord Provost's Com- 
mittee yesterday before consideration was os to the gas question. 
There is indication, through the usual channel of newspaper correspond- 
ence, that the public are beginning to waken up to the subject. This is so 
much a nati consequence of the interest which is taken by the autho- 
rities in the question of supply that it would not be worth mentioning 
were it not that Mr. John Romans, the well-known Gas Engineer of 
Edinburgh, has been drawn into the correspondence. In a letter which 
he has published, he strongly urges the ratepayers to take over the gas- 
works, as, he assures them, it is certain to be a paying concern. This 
opinion, he points out, coincides with what he w many years ago. 

Since the adoption by the Edinburgh Town Council of the resolution 
that it is expedient to acquire the gas-works, the shares of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company have advanced from £43 10s. per £25 share to £45. 
The aa Company’s stock has been stationary for some weeks at 
£60 per £25 share. 

The decision of Lords Lee and Fraser in the appeal of the sty Gas 
Company with reference to the valuation of their mains in Leith [see 
P. 498) is an unfortunate one. It would have been better, no matter what 

ecision they had given, had the J — agreed upon it, because there would 

then have been an authoritative settlement of the question for the whole of 
Scotland. As it is, the decision is not authoritative. Magistrates before whom 
valuation ap are taken may decide according to Lord Lee’s view or 
according to Lord Fraser’s, as they think fit. If they follow Lord Lee, andan 
appeal be made against their determination, the Judges in the Ap Court 
will again differ ; and the magistrates’ determination will be upheld. If they 
follow Lord Fraser, and an appeal be made, the appeal Judges will also again 
differ ; and the determination of the magistrates will, in that case likewise, 
be affirmed. An altogether anomalous state of matters has thus arisen 
under the shelter of the ambiguities of the Valuation Acts. Lord Lee 
suggested that the Assessor of Railways and Canals might be asked to 
value the gas-works. If this course be followed, then appeal would be to 
the Lord Ordinary on the Bills, whose decision would establish a rule for 
the valuation of such works. But the proprietors of a gas undertaking 
cannot be required to procure a valuation through the Assessor of Railways 
and Canals ; and the weak point of the present decision is that until some 
such step is taken, assessors will be “at sixes and sevens” as to the mode 
of arriving at avaluation. The feeling is growing that nothing but legisla- 
tion will remove the difficulty. As the proprietors of water-works are 
about to ask Parliament to fix a principle of valuation for them, the oppor- 
tunity is a favourable one for a similar application being made on behalf 
of the owners of gas-works. Could not the same measure be made to serve 
the purposes of both descriptions of undertaking ? : 

The members of the Edinburgh Trades Council are at present busying 
themselves very much on the question of -meters. On Tuesday night 
they held a meeting at which one of their number moved that they 
petition the Board of Trade to amend the Sale of Gas Act by making it 
compulsory to have all -meters tested at intervals of about five years. 
Under the Weights and Measures Act, the mover said, an inspector might 
step into business premises at any time and inspect the apparatus, and woe 
be to the person found offending ; but in the case of a gas-meter, if it were 
once stamped, it was considered that no Eo was necessary. Amargin 
of 5 per cent. was allowed to it; but he known meters as much as 
16 4 cent. wrong. He did not see why such an important matter should 
be left to the option of Justices of the Peace and local authorities, many of 
whom had a personal interest in gas companies. The motion was unani- 
mously Ce oe : 

The Works Committee of the Perth Gas Commission met on Tuesday 
night, and received the Clerk’s report as to the powers of the Commission 
under their Act of 1871. As cautious as ever, the Committee, on hearing it, 
unanimously resolved to recommend that no extensions be made outside 
the present works without first going to Parliament, and that they visit 
the works and consider what additions or alterations could be made there 
to meet the public requirements in the interim. The Commissioners do 
not yet seem to fully realize that a ‘‘ patchwork ” policy in the meantime is 

likely to lead to a very much heavier subsequent expenditure than would 
be incurred by a thorough-going present scheme of addition to the works. 

The Dunblane Gas-Works (the Company having been dissolved) were 
e for sale by auction at Stirling on Monday, at the upset price of 

; but they were not sold, no offer having been made. 

The Edinburgh Water Trust agreed at their meeting on Thursday to 

tition, as a matter of form, — the Edinburgh Gas tee Bill. 
The Trust also agreed to grant the request by ratepayers in the liar 
district of the city (lately incorporated), who are at present served by the 
Liberton Water Company, a supply of water on the same terms as the rest 
of the x: The rental of the district, it was stated, is about £3000; so 
that the Trust will derive considerable revenue from the change, while the 
inhabitants, though they may have to pay a higher rate, will be certain of 
the quality of the water they receive. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 
The Dumfries Gas Commissioners have recently been revising their charges 
for gas, with the result that it has been decided to grant discounts of 24 per 





cent. on all accounts between £20 and £200, and at the rate of 5 cent. 
on accounts above thelattersum. A special meeting of the Co oners 
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was held on Thursday of this week to consider the desirability of pur- 
chasing a piece of ground adjoining the gas-works, with the view of securing 
facilities for constructing a siding from the Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way Goods Station. Provost Lennox,who continues to act asthe Convener of 
the Gas Committee, stated that they were unanimously in favour of securing 
the ground, because the make and consumption of gas were increasing at 
such at a rate that the works would require to be enlarged, and that if not 
extended upon their present site it would be necessary to build elsewhere. 
One of the speakers remarked that before long another gasholder might 
be required. Ultimately it was ont that if possible the ground should 
be purchased at the sale which had been announced for that day, the 
upset price being probably £1500 or £1600. I learn that it was privately 

urchased this (Saturday) morning for £1800. It is very satisfactory to 
earn that, in the hands of the Gas Commissioners, the gas supply under- 
taking of Dumfries has become so flourishing as to justify such an expendi- 
ture with the view to future extensions. 

It is stated that when the Denny Gas Consumers’ Company is wound 
up, in consequence of the works having passed into the hands of the Burgh 
Commissioners, the shareholders will be paid £2 10s. per share, the original 
value of which was £1. Strange to say, a difficulty has arisen between 
the buyers and the sellers in regard to the expenses involved in the 
transfer of the concern to the Commissioners. At a meeting of that body 
on Thursday, a letter was read from the Committee of the Gas Consumers’ 
Company refusing to pay one-half of the costs of the transfer. The Clerk 
was instructed to communicate with the Company on the subject. Such 
a difficulty ought not to have arisen. 

Last Tuesday the market price of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill 
Gas Company’s stock again came down to 40s. per £5 share, or 1s. 3d. per 
share lower than the price at which business was done last week. 

I recently mentioned that Messrs. Merry and Cuninghame, the well- 
known ironmasters, had offered to purchase a large quantity of coke from 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee, on condition that the amount of 
water contained in it did not exceed 8 to 9 per cent. I am now able tosay, 
the stipulation as to the amount of contained water having been withdrawn 
by Messrs. Merry and Cuninghame, the offer has been accepted. It is for 
15,000 to 20,000 tons during this year, at 2s. 2d. per ton from the Dawsholm 
works. I also mentioned that Messrs. W. Dixon and Co., Limited, another 
firm of ironmasters, wished to have their existing contract for coke can- 
celled ; but they were informed by the Sub-Committee on Works that it 
must be adhered to. Since the date of the intimation, they have recom- 
menced to take deliveries under their contract. 

A fortnight ago I referred to the fact that, notwithstanding the reduction 
of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas in Glasgow, the revenue from 
the sales had increased this year. A month ago it was upwards of £3000 
in excess of the amount received during the same period of 1885-6. During 
the next fortnight, however, the excess was somewhat reduced. On the 
28rd ult. the gas-rental collected stood at £162,077 6s.; whereas at the same 
date last year it was £161,089 13s.—showing an increase of very little short 
of £1000. At this date also there had been sold or let out on hire cooking- 
stoves, gas-fires, burners, &c., to the number of 7363. 

During the last two or three weeks the illuminating power of the Glasgow 
gas, as tested at the several works, has generally ranged between 24 and 25 
standard candles, as it has been necessary to use a larger proportion than 
usual of the richer qualities of cannel, owing to the miners’ strike having 


* to some extent interfered with the regular delivery of lower qualities. 


The pig-iron market has been somewhat unsettled and depressed this 
week, and prices have fluctuated considerably. At the close yesterday 
48s. 64d. cash was quoted for Scotch warrants. 

Much excitement has taken place this week regarding the conferences of 
coalmasters and miners held for the settlement of the wages dispute in 
Lanarkshire and other western counties. One of the conferences held 
yesterday proved to be a sort of fiasco, as it broke a See any settle- 
ment having been come to. There seems to have n faults on both 
sides; but it is not unlikely these will right themselves very shortly. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, March 12. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The improvement noticed at the end of last 
week has made further progress; and the market closes strong, with a 
substantial advance all round. The rise is again most marked, as it was 
in January, in London; and to-day’s Beckton quotations—£12 10s.—are 
nearly £1 per ton higher. Hull is 5s. and 7s. 6d. dearer. The principal 
cause of this week’s advance has been the sudden upward movement in 
nitrate, produced by a “corner” at Continental ports (Hamburg princi- 
pally); the “Bears” and others being unable to fulfil their contracts, 
owing to the unaccountably late arrival of the cargoes long since due. 
Stocks, in consequence, have dwindled down uearly everywhere to the 
lowest ebb; and if cargoes do not turn up more readily, there is no say- 
ing what price may ultimat¢ly be reached, as most of the nitrate must 
be had this month. Of courde, this is entirely an artificial position; and 
with a prevalence of westerly winds there would soon be a more than 
lentiful supply, when nitrate would probably fall even more rapidly than 
t has risen. The strangest factor, however, in connection with this rise 
in nitrate is the persistent absence of orders for ammonia from Germany, 
when naturally the conclusion would be come to that, with nitrate and 
sulphate at the same price in Hamburg, there would be quite a run — 
the latter. Fair orders keep coming in from France and Belgium; but 
hardly sufficient in Lage ee A to warrant a further increase in values on this 
side, where, however, stocks keep low, and the production is, of course, 
now falling off. A further advance would be assured were Germany but 


to operate to any extent. 
Lonpon, March 12. 


Tar Products.—These have received a check in theiradvance; and with 
few exceptions are weaker than last week, although it is hoped this may 
only be temporary. Still the advance has been so sudden and rapid that 
too much faith should not be placed in its permanence. Values may 
be taken as follows:—Benzol, 90 per cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon; 60 per 
cent., 2s. 4d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s, 10d. per gallon. Solvent i aphitha, 
1s. 03d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. 
Pitch, 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 4s. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per 
gallon. Tar salts, 12s.6d. per ton. Anthracene, 30 percent., “A” quality, 
74d. per unit; “B” quality, 54d. per unit. 

A ia Products——The market for these has improved during the 
week. Sulphate of ammonia has advanced to about £12 to £12 10s. per 
ton; being assisted, no doubt. by the scarcity of nitrate, and its consequent 
advance in price. Other prices are as follows :—Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 
6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 
2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton, 
Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 








Tue Opposition To THE BiytTH anp CowPen Gas Bitu.—A poll of the 
ratepayers in the township of Cowpen has resulted in the sanctioning, by 
a large majority, of the opposition of the Blyth and Cowpen Gas Bill by 
the Cowpen Local Board. 











THe STRIKE IN THE NoRTHERN Coat TrapE.—There are further indi- 
cations of the approach of the end in the coal trade strike in Northumber. 
land. The funds of the union are almost exhausted, and the non-unionistg 
are feeling very keenly the pinch of the want of work. The public support 
is very scanty, for it seems to be felt that the position of the employers ig 
one which enforces the reduction. 


THe Winpsor CoRPORATION AND THE WINDSOR AND ETon Warep. 
Works.—The Windsor and Eton Water Company having refused the offer 
of the Corporation of £85,000 for the purchase of their works (see ante 
p. 124), the Town Council, at a special meeting last Wednesday, authorized 
the hy apoceyy of Sir Frederick Bramwell as their Arbitrator to deter. 
mine the price; and the Company are to be informed of the fact. 


Tue Hury Water Reservorr.—Progress is now being more rapidly 
made with the new reservoir of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water 
Board at Hury in Teesdale. But the difficulties in regard to parts of the 
work caused a —_ so great that a considerable time must elapse before 
the completion of this, which is one of the largest undertakings of its kind 
in the northern district. 


ProsEcTED REDUCTION .IN THE PRICE oF GAS AT BRADFORD.—According 
to the Bradford Observer, the Gas Committee of the Bradford Corporation 
are about to recommend the Council to make a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet (from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 3d.) in the price of gas. The writer points ont 
that as the Corporation have recently been inviting customers for their 
new enterprise of supplying the electric light, in reducing the price of gas 
they are, in some degree, entering into competition with themselves, 


WALKER AND WaLsEnD Gas Company.—The thirty-eighth annual report 
of this Company, which was presented by the Directors at the last general 
meeting, appears to be a very satisfactory one. The Company, though 
still suffering from the depression in trade, were enabled to pay a dividend 
for the half year ending Dec. 31 last at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 
Their total balance amounts to £2308. Having obtained parliamentary 
oe to extend their operations, they intend to erect plant for the manu- 

acture of sulphate of ammonia, as well as for burning tar for heating the 
retorts. 


Tue Payment oF LanpLorps’ WaTEeR-RaTEs By TENANTS.—At the last 
meeting of the Vestry of St. James’s, Westminster, it was resolved, on the 
recommendation of the Sanitary and Parliamentary Bills Committee, to 
call the attention of the Sanitary Authorities of the Metropolis to the 
provisions of the Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Bill, which 
proposes to enable occupiers of tenements to pay water-rates in default of 
their landlords, so that they may not be liable to be deprived of water, and 
to deduct from the rent the amount so paid. It was also decided to 
request the Sanitary Authorities to ask the members of Parliament 
representing their various districts to support the Bill. 


Lecture on Coat Gas.—Last Thursday, a lecture on coal gas and its 
uses for lighting, heating, and cooking purposes, was given in the Albert 
Road Boys’ School, Horley, by the Manager of the Horley District Gas 
Company (Mr. C. B. Brown). The Directors exhibited a collection of 
appliances illustrating the manufacture, testing, and measurement of gas, 
as well as a variety of apparatus for lighting, heating, and cooking pur- 
poses. The lecturer gave a number of striking illustrations of the importance 
of having burners oy suited to the gas they are to deal with, and of 
the great variation in the light given by different burners with the same 
gas. Healso demonstrated the economy of gas for heating and cooking 
purposes. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Brown at the close. 


THE QuvuaLITy oF THE PoRTsMoUTH WaTER SuppLiy.—The complaints 
which were made a short time since as to the quality of the water supplied 
to Portsmouth by the Portsmouth Water Company have been the subject 
of a conference between the Directors of the Company and a Sub-Con- 
mittee of the Town Council, and the results came below the latter body at 
their meeting last Tuesday. The complaints referred more especially to 
turbidity and hardness; and the Sub-Committee, having gone thoroughly 
into the matter with the Directors, came to the conclusion that the latter 
were doing all that could be reasonably expected of them to remove the 
first cause of dissatisfaction; and they therefore felt they would not be 
justified in recommending the Council to press for any system of filtration 
which would involve a large expenditure. As far as the hardness of the 
water is concerned, the Sub-Committee are of the Directors’ opinion—that 
while a softening process would, in some respects, be advantageous, it 
would be better, for sanitary reasons, to have the water supplied in its 
natural condition. The members of the Council adopted the report in 
which these conclusions were embodied; but not with such unanimity as 
to justify the conclusion that they were satisfied with them. 


Tue Case or Disputep Gas Consumption.—At the Clerkenwell County 
Court last Friday, an application was made to the Judge (Mr. Eddis) in 
the case in which The Gaslight and Coke Company cael Mr. B. Rous, of 
Bloomsbi.ry Square, for gas supplied, and in which the defendant dis- 
puted the accuracy of his meter. The jury, it may be remembered (see 
ante, p. 858), gave a verdict in favour of the defendant; but the plaintifis 
asked for a new trial, on the ground that the meter was primd facie evi- 
dence as to the consumption. On the application being made on Friday, 
Mr. Eddis said : I have no hesitation in saying I was not satisfied with the 
verdict of the jury, and would have come to a different conclusion had it 
been left tome. In other words, I am strongly disposed to say the verdict 
was against the weight of evidence. But, according to the present state of 
the authorities on the go that is not a question for me to decide. 
Questions of fact are to be decided by the jury, and not by the judge. The 
jury are the masters of the situation on the question of fact; and the judge 
cannot assume the right to overrule the verdict of the jury unless it iss 
patent absurdity, or attributable to some partial motive. This has not been 
the case here; and the new trial is refused, with costs. 


Tue Satrorp Gas CommirTEE AND OurstpE Consumers.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Eccles Local Board on Monday evering last week, there was 4 
lengthy discussion with respect to the differential rate of 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet charged by the Salford Gas Committee to consumers outside the 
borough. Mr. S moved—‘ That a Committee be appointed to watch 
the interests of the Board in the matter of gas supply.” He urged that if 
the Gas Committee refused to surrender the differential rate, which was 
wholly unjustifiable, the'Board would have good grounds for going to Parlis- 
ment and saying, “Take us from under the power of this tyrannizing 
Committee, which has managed its affairs in so wretched a fashion.” Mr. 
Stocks seconded the motion, and said that if the Gas Committee refused to 
give up the differential rate, it might determine the Board’s action in goi0é 
to Parliament for power to make their own gas. Mr. Kendall said the sooner 
the Board told the new Gas Committee they were dissatisfied, the better. 
Mr. Parr believed that the feeling of the inhabitants was that the price of 
gas must be reduced by Salford, or that the Board must themselves p - 
to manufacture gas. Mr. Mather did not see that residents in the Board’s 
district ought to pay 3s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet when consumers 10 the 
borough on , ap 3s. 1d. A Committee was appointed in accordance with 
the terms of the motion. 
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SurrocaTIon BY Gas.—Last Tuesday an inquest was held at Altrincham 
as to the death of Mr. T. Brown, 54, cashier to Messrs. Shiers and Co., 

‘owners, Oldham. He went to Bowdon on Saturday to spend the week- 
end at Earls Cliffe, the residence of his ee On retiring to rest late 
at night, he appeared to have pulled the chandelier down to turn out the 
ons, bat failed to slide it back. An escape of gas resulted, and the next 
morning he was found dead in bed, bearing every symptom of suffocation. 
A verdict of “ Death from poisoning by inhaling coal gas” was returned. 

Tue LEAKAGE AT THE Eccup Reservorn.—A meeting of the Water-Works 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation was held last Friday—Alderman 
Woodhouse presiding—when some information was given by the Borough 
and Water-Works Engineer (Mr. T. Hewson) with regard to the boring at 
the Eccup reservoir. It was stated that at the present time the net waste 
through the fissures is about 500,000 gallons, as compared with 1,000,000 
gallons daily before the boring began. Compared with the previous month, 
the eaving is upwards of 37,000 gallons per day. The Engineer spoke 
hopefully of the work, and expressed the opinion that by boring about five 
or six other holes, and the pouring in of cement, the total leakage would be 
reduced to a very small quantity. As to the leakage in the Blackmoor 
tunnel, he stated that no more than 150,000 gallons daily were now wasted 
in consequence of the fissures. He was of opinion that the present ontlet 
of the tunnel is not sufficient to relieve the pressure, and that another 
main would give a freer outlet, and consequently reduce the danger of the 
pressure that had been so frequently alluded to. 

CoMPLAINTS OF THE Heywoop Corporation Gas Suppiy.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Heywood Town Council, last Thursday, on the 
minutes of the Gas Committee being read, Mr. Stafford referred to the bad 
gas supplied of late, which, he said, caused general complaining in the 
town. He said it was most singular that the quality of the gas was 
improved before each meeting of the Council. Alderman Chadwick said 
when the present coal contracts were accepted the Manager told them the 
coals purchased yielded 10,400 cubic feet of gas per ton. Now if the 
reports showed that these coals were yielding, with 10 per cent. of cannel 

led, only 9900 feet of inferior gas, he considered the present position of 
the gas-works was intolerable; and the Committee were bound to do 
something to improve the gas. Alderman Marlor said the ry of the 
supplied was a disgrace to the works, to the Council, and to the town. 
t was high time they gave the Manager distinct orders upon this point. 
Alderman Buckley said when they accepted coal tenders they were told, 
as the result of a test, that the oul accepted would produce a certain quan- 
tity of gas per ton; but now they found the results were 20 per cent. 
worse than they calculated upon. Altogether the works were producing 
decidedly unsatisfactory results, and the outspoken remarks that were 
made were required. Other members spoke in the same strain, and said 
that the quality of the gas ought to be improved, even if it were done at 
the expense of a change in the employés from top to bottom. The Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee (Mr. Firth) said the Committee had heard 
quite enough complaints, and he was tired of the whole thing. 

Tue Coat Contracts at Burntey.—The tenders for the supply of coal 
for the gas-works were mentioned in the minutes of the Gas Committee 
read at the last meeting of the Burnley Town Council. Alderman Green- 
wood observed, however, that with regard to the acceptance of tenders for 
the supply of coal for three, five, or seven years, the Committee had not 
yet come to any definite conclusion ; and they had decided not to do so 
until samples had been supplied from the firms who had tendered. 
They would then be able to examine and test them, and come to some 
determination. Mr. Burrows thought that seven years was an excessive 
period for which to accept a contract. He considered three years was 

nite long enough, and that the Committee certainly ought not to go beyond 
ve years. Mr. Foulds asked if any steps were being taken by which they 
would be able to compel the contractors to keep to their samples. He said 
he understood that gas companies had great difficulty in getting colliery 
owners to supply coal according to sample ; and therefore he thought some 
Proviso to this effect would a good thing. Alderman Greenwood 
said the Gas Committee had not committed themselves to any term of 
years. They would possibly accept tenders for twelve months only, or for 
three years, or it might be desirable to go over five years; but it was not 
likely that five years would be exceeded. At present they were not in a 
— to say what decision they were likely to come to, because all the 
ts were not before them. With reference to binding the contractors to 
send exactly the coal tendered for, there was a difficulty in insisting upon 
it. All they could say was that they would do their best to secure the 
delivery of the coal according to sample. 





Sates or Suanes.—Last Thursday Messrs. Garrod, Turner, and Son, 
sold by auction, at Ipswich, 13 “ B” (£10) shares in the Ipswich Gas Com- 
pany—ten at £18 5s. each, and three at £18 7s. 6d. each.——Last Thursda 
afternoon Messrs. Tootell and Sons offered for sale by auction, at Maid- 
stone, 240 £10 ordinary shares in the Maidstone Water Sp os The 
shares were put up in 45 lots, and realized from £16 15s. to £17 5s. per lot. 

PaRaFFIN Gas aT CoLinspurcH.—The Colinsburgh Gas Company having 
adopted the system of making gas from paraffin, which was exhibited at 
the Edinburgh International Exhibition, the works are at present being 
adapted therefor by the Paraffin Gas Company of Glasgow. This is the 
first town in Scotland that has adopted the system in its entirety. The 
gas will be of about 60-candle power. It is expected that the town will be 

ghted with the new illuminant in a fortnight. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Money Manxer INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 484.) 












































ts. 

When § -« Paid or | Yield 

. “ \$ec Closing | a 

tees, |share tea $8 NAME. okate| Prices. [ait] ,2her 
As y,| ment. 

£ \p.c.. GAS COMPANIES, £64 
590,000} 10 | 18 Oct. | 10} |Alliance& Dublin 10p.c,. -| 10 | 19-90 |— 415 6 0 
100,000) 20 |26Nov.| 10 |Bahia, Limited. . . . + | 8-24) .. 6 6 8 
200, 5 |12Nov.| 74 |Bombay, Limited . . . +| 6|64—7 |—25 7 1 
880,000/Stck.| 25 Feb. | 113 |Brentford Consolidated . «| 100 |228-228* 418 8 
110,000; ,, - 8 Do. New. . « « «| 100 |168-168* .. 418 2 
220,000) 20 |15Sept.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 42—44 41011 
820,000) 20 |18 Oct. | 113 |British. . . . + + + «| 20] 48-45|.. 15 0 0 
278,750} 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited| 10 |124—134'—1 |4 8 11 
147,740 20 |25¥Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20| 26-27°|.. 5 8 8 
560,000/Stck.| 18 Oct. | 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |264—269 +1 5 04 
130,000] ,, eee Do. New do. . .| 100 |205—210.. |5 0 0 
121,234) ,, |30Dec.| 4 Do. dip. c. Deb. do.| 100 |120—128' .. |g 18 2 
557,820) 20 |15 Dec.| 11 |Continental Union, Limited.) 20 | ss—s9 |— 41512 9 
242,680) 20 am ll Do. New 69472) 14 |264—274 .. [5 11 11 
200,000} 20 » 8 Do. 7p.c. Pref. | 20 | 82-84 |.. |414 1 
75,000|Stck.|29Sept.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| 100 |200—205| .. |417 7 
125,000} ,, " 7 Do. 7 p. c 100 |188—148| .. |4 17 10 
50,000) ,, ” 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.) 100 |124—129) +» 418 0 
284,060) 10 |27Jan.| 11 |Huropean Limited .. «| 10 \214—224) .. |417 9 
90,000) 10 ° ll 0. New, .| 74 16—17 417 4 
177,030) 10 - ll Do, do... .| 6 |10AQ—11/..15 0 0 
5,467,940/Stek.| 25 Feb.| 12 |Gaslight& Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 |228-292*/+2 5 8 5 
100,000; ,, ” 4 0. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 90—95"| .. |4 4 2 
665,000) ,, ” 10 Do. O©,D,&E,10p.e.Pf.| 100 |248-258*| .. |g 19 0 
80,000) ,, ” 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |116-121*, .. |4 2 7 
60,000 ” ” 7% Do, G,74p.c. do. | 100 |179-184") 1416 
1,800,000) ,, *” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |160-168"| .. |4 5 10 
1000) 45 ” 10 Do, J, 10 p. c. Prf.| 100 246-251") .. 8.19 8 
1,061,150} ,, |15Dec.| 4 Do, 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 |112—114) .. |g 10 2 
294,850) ,, ” 44 Do. 43 p.c. do. 00 |120—122 + (813 9 
650,000) ,, a 6 Do. Gp.c.. « +| 100 |161—164'+1 3 13 2 
8,600,000) Stck.| 12 Nov.| 10 [Imperial Continental. . .| 100 /206—210 .. 415 3 
75,000} & |15 Dec.) 6 |Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 | 5g—64 | «. |412 8 
510,000| 100 | 1Oct.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c.,Deb.| 100 /110—112) .. |4 9 3 
541,920) 20 |26Nov.| 6 (Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 |174—184) .. 16 9 8 
150,000| 5 |26Nov.| 10 |Oriental, Limited. . . .| 5 | 4 1.. 15 29 
50,000, 5 |15S8ept.! 8 [Ottoman, Limited. : ; ; B| eh | s/s 6g 

750,000; 20 (29Sept./ 10 | Rio de Janeiro, Limited, . Lo Ivo l = 
5201000) 10 | 15 Oct. | 10 \San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 |14}—154) .. 16 9 0 
r tck.| 25 Feb. | 15§ |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 |302-807*'+4 |5 0 11 
1,850,000} ,, ” 12 Do. B do, | 100 235-240* +2 5 0 0 
125,7! ” ” 18 Do. C do. | 100 255-265", .. 418 1 
450,000, ,, |30Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk,| 100 130—134) + 814 7 
5 |15Sept.) 11 /Tottenham & Edm'ntn, Orig.) 6 | + |6 0 0 

- _ | WATER COMPANIES, | 

714,957|Stck.| 30 Dec.| 8} Chelsea,Ordinary. . . +| 100 280—235'+4 |3 14 10 
1,720,560 | Stck.| 30 Dec.| 74 East London, Ordinary . «| 100 /190—195 +24/8 16 11 
700,000} 50 |30Dec.| 94 ‘Grand Junction .. . +! 60 120—124+1/816 7 
708,000 Stck.| 12 Nov.} 10 |Kent of 0 et oo oc of 200 (947—268) .. I 19 4 
1,043,800; 100 |30 Dec.| 8} |Lambeth, 10p.c.max, . .| 100 220—223+38|816 2 
406,200, 100 ” 74 Do. 74p.c.max.. .| 100 180-185 ../4 1 1 
150,000 Stck.|29Sept.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk,.) 100 113—115| .. |g 9 6 
500,000) 100 | 10 Feb.| 124 |New River, New Shares . 100 380—335 .. (1812 4 
1,000,000/Stck./27Jan.| 4 | 0. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 1183—116 .. |g 811 
742,300 Stck.)15Dec.| 6 |S'thwk &V’xhall,10p.c. max.| 100 1583-157 .. 1816 5 
126,500} 100 | x, Do. 7ap.c. do. | 100 /147—152| .. |8 18 11 
1A penta 16 Boe, 11 (West Middlesex . . . +| 100 j2s8—268 (4 611 





GWYNNE & BEALE'S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
Which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 


—_— 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e., &e. 


Gioynne & Co.'s New Cata- 
logue and Testimonials on 
at ezhausting and other 

inery, on appli = 
the above ‘dane ‘ication at = = 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—eac 


——_ 


set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per h 


' Can be made, when desired, 















anand 171 By on their New Patent princi- 
it et be ple,to pass Gas without the 
( aT slightest oscillation or varia- 
Ls —— tion in pressure. No other 





Maker can do this. 








our, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemica] 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 

only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office, They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, and are held for a long term of years. 


pPiMMis & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make only the best yore 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 
For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ ErrwaL, Lonpon.” 





They employ their own overseers and lab 8, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 


the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C, 
Joun Wa. O’NeErt1n, 
Managing Director. 





ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 

attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 





CANNEL COAL, &c. 
Boal ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No, 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsurGH, ScoTLAND, 





W ANTED, a situation as Working 
MANAGER or FOREMAN of a Gas-Works. 

Thoroughly understands the Manufacture and Distribu- 

tion of Gas, Main and Service Laying, and all Repairs. 

Has good testimonials. 

— X. Y. Z., Sunset Villa, Chalk Hill, Bushey, 
ERTS. 


WANTED, an appointment as Manager, 

or as MANAGER and SECRETARY. Twenty- 
five years’ practical experience in the Manufacture, 
Purification, and Distribution of Gas; Sulphate of 
Ammonia ; Distillation of Tar; Construction and Re- 
modelling of Gas-Works. Good Accountant, Car- 
bonizer, and Practical Mechanical Engineer; fair 
linguist. Satisfactory references and testimonials. 
No objection to go abroad. 

Address No. 1482, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Srreet, E.C. 


THE Advertiser (aged 21), with a good 
knowledge of the Gas Profession, requires a 
situation under a Manager as CLERK or COLLECTOR, 
where he would be able to improve himself. A small 
premium would be paid if required. 

Apply in first instance to 8. G. Tux, Gas-Works, 
Ilminster, SomERSET. 


ADVERTISER desires an engagement, 

at home or abroad, as FOREMAN or ASSISTANT 
MANAGER. Thirteen years’ practical experience in 
the Manufacture, Distribution, and Purification of Gas. 
At present Foreman of a Works making 300 millions per 
annum. Age 28 years. First-class testimonials. 

Address No. 1487, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Furet Street, B.C. 


TOKER wants a situation. Has been 
rmanent Man 94 years in Works making about 
24 a oy Is a total abstainer, and thoroughly reliable. 
I can recommend this man with confidence. 
J. L. Lyon, Cosham, Hants, 

















WVANted, fora Gas-Works in Brazil, a 

thoroughly competentGAS-FITTER. He must 
understand the Construction and Repair of Wet Gas- 
Meters. Engagement three years. Good wages. Age 
not over 28. 

Address, in own handwriting, stating age, present and 
past employment, No. 1488, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLget Street, E.C, 


ALE* WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILLBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III, of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 





ANTED, a first-class Traveller to 
work up Contracts for an Engineering firm 
amongst Local Authorities in Provincial Towns. Se- 
curity required. 
Apply, with copies of testimonials, stating age and 
salary required, to L., care of Everett and Son, 18a, 


Salisbury Square, Lonpon, E.C. 
A Gentleman would be liberally treated 
who could introduce one or more purchasers, or 
form a syndicate to purchase 7000 tons of OXIDE OF 
IRON (Natural Bog Ore) of very fine quality. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 1486, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, Freer Srreet, E.C. 


ANTED, a Second-hand Cast-Iron 
GASHOLDER TANK, 52 feet diameter. Must 
be in good condition. 
Address, with full particulars, 8. Barx, Manager, &c., 
Gas-Works, GopALMING. 











SCRUBBER WANTED. | 
ANTED, for a Works making from 
eight to ten millions annually, a Second-hand 
SCRUBBER. Must be in good condition, and complete 
in all its working details. 
Apply, stating particulars and price, to No. 1485, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLzet STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, an efficient cheap Exhauster 


of which a constant demand may be required, 
to suit from 83-inch connections and upwards. 
For further particulars apply to the PATzENT PARAFFIN 
Gas Liexutinc Company, Limited, 12, Washington 
Street, Guascow. 


For SALE—Square Station Meter to 

pass 30,000 cubic feet of a per hour. Complete 

with Inlet and Outlet Pipes, Valves and Bye-pass, Clock 
and Tell-tale. 

Apply to the Gas-Works Engineer, Town Hall, 
DARLINGTON, 


F OR SALE (Cheap)—A Set of four 

PURIFIERS, practically equal to new, 20 ft. by 
14 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with Wrought-Iron Covers, Air- 
Valves, 18-inch Centre-Valve and Connections, Im- 
proved Lifting Gear, T-Iron Bearers and Sieves. 

For price, fixed complete at any Gas- Works, apply to 
SamvEL WHILE (late Ashmore and While) 60, Queen 
Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 














WATERSIDE MANUFACTURINS PREMISES, 
HERHITHE 


ROT > 
ro BE SOLD, by Private Contract, 
_ Compact PREMISES now arranged as a Tar and 
Rosin Distillery, but capable of being converted for 
other purposes. There are two Stills equal to 10,060 
gallons a week; Oil and Tar Tanks equal to 40,000 
gallons; three Rosin Stills equal to 15 tons a week; 
excellent Stabling for ten horses ; Offices, &c, 
For further particulars apply to Messrs. FuLuer, 





Horsey, Sons, and CassEtt, 11, Billiter Square, E.C. 








IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased, 
120 and 121, NewGatTe Street, Lonpon, E.C, 








DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE, 
PPORTY-PIVE Q and Oval Mouthpieces, 
with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings; also 
five new Clay Retorts, 18in. by 18in. No reasonable 
offer will be refused. 
Apply to Wm. Bares, Manager, Worksop. 
T WO Small Purifiers for Sale. Price 
on Rail at Emsworth, £7 10s. 
Address J. H. Lyon, CosHAm. 


RICHMOND (SURREY) GAS COMPANY, 
FOR SALE. 


HE Directors invite Offers for the 
whole or any part of the following Second-hand 
Plant :— 

Two Vertical Engines, about 8-horse power, by Beale, 
with two 80,000 Gwynne Exhausters, 12-inch Valves and 
Connections, Bye-pass Governor, and Shafting, &., 
complete. ey 

One 10,000 Beale Exhauster with inlet and outlet 
Valves. 3 

Two Tangye Cornish Boilers, 5 ft. diameter and 15 ft, 
long, with fittings. 

Two Tangye Vertical Boilers, 3 ft. 3in. diameter and 
7 ft. high, with fittings. : 

One Tangye Vertical Boiler, $ft. 6 in. diameter and 
8 ft. high, with fittings. 

One Mann & Walker Tower Scrubber, 6 ft. diameter 
and 40 ft. high, with Washer in base, complete with 
12-inch Valves and Connections, and Driving Engine for 
distribution. 

Two Cast-Iron Coffey Stills, about 4 ft.6 in. by 2 ft, 
6 in. by 80 ft. high, fitted with Cast-Iron Trays. 

The whole can be inspected at any time, and further 
particulars obtained from the undersigned, 

Tuomas May, Engineer. 

March 12, 1887, 





PURIFIERS. 


ne 








TOWN AND COUNTY OF POOLE GAS AND COKE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE Directors of this Company invite 

TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR nowjin stock, and to be 
produced at their Works during the current year. The 
quantity will be about 20,000 gallons of Tar and 30,00 
gallons of Liquor. 

Conveyance either by sea or rail, loaded free. 

Sealed tenders to be sent to the undersigned on or 
before the 28th day of March inst, 

By order, 
Wituiam Davis, Manager. 





BUXTON LOCAL BOARD. 


CONTRACT FOR COAL. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 

the supply of good GAS COAL, for one or more 
years, at the rate of about 2500 tons per annum, to be 
delivered at their Siding (on the Midland Railway) in 
Ashwood Dale, Buxton. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, to be delivered 
at the Local Board Offices in George Street, not later 
than Noon on the 2nd day of April. 

Forms of tender and other particulars may be 
obtained of Mr. G. Smedley, Engineer, Gas Office, 
Bridge Street, Buxton. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
JostAn TAYLOR, 
Clerk to the Board. 





Buxton, March 12, 1887. 





G. WALLER & CO.'S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 


te x 
















[See previous A dvertisements.] 


MADE with T 





HREE or FOUR BLADES. 
2000 to 260,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 
In use and on order for over 100 Works, equal to 3,850,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 





Four-Blade Exhauster. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

This Four-Blade Exhauster will pass fully 15 per cent. more per revolution 
than any other Four-Blade Exhauster with the same size cylinder, and with from 
15 to 30 per cent. less friction or driving power, and without oscillation. 

It will pass fully 50 per cent. more per revolution than any Two-Blade 
Exhauster, with very little increase in driving power for the increased delivery. 

The accompanying Engraving shows the space cleared by this Exhauster four 
times each revolution, and between the dotted lines is the space cleared by any other 
No other Exhauster gives such a steady gauge. 










OLDEST MAKERS OF BEALE’S 


EXHAUSTERS FOR 300 WORKS. 


MODEL OF PATENT EXHAUSTER SENT FOR INSPECTION. 
Patent Compensating Steam Governors. Special Tar Pumps. 





ONE WASHER IN HAND OF 1i MILLION FEET FOR RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 





Phoenix Engineering Works, 24, Holland Street, Southwark, London, 5.E. 
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BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 





IN THE MATTER of the GAS-WORKS MANAGE- 
MENT, and the CONTRACTS, PURCHASES, and 
SALES in relation thereto. 


OTICE is hereby given that a 

Committee of Investigation has been appointed 
by the Council to inquire into the above matters; and 
such Committee will be PREPARED TO RECEIVE 
EVIDENCE from any m or persons who may be 
in a position to afford information with reference to 
pribery, corruption, or any other improper conduct on 
the part of any Corporation official, or other person, in 
relation to the above matters. 

The Committee are empowered by the Council to 
indemnify any person affording information from legal 

i on the part of the Corporation in conse- 
quence thereof. 

Such persons are invited, in the first instance, to 
communicate with the Chairman of the Investigation 
Committee (Alderman Walmsley), Town Hall, Salford, 
and any communication so made will be considered 
private and confidential. 

By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Salford, Feb. 18, 1887, 





BOROUGH OF BURY. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Bury are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of 150 tons of OXIDE OF IRON. 

Forms of tender and other information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. W. Woodward, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Bury. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Oxide,” to be 
sent to me, the undersigned, on or before Tuesday, the 
29th day of March. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Ser. J. THorp, Town Clerk, 

Corporation Offices, Bury. 





BOROUGH. OF BURY, 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Bury are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of about tons of SPENT OXIDE. 

Forms of tender and other information may be 
obtained on application to Mr. W. Woodward, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Bury. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Spent Oxide,” 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, on or before the 
29th day of March. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
: Ser. J. Toorp, Town Clerk. 

Corporation Offices, Bury. 


BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 
TO IRONFOUNDERS AND OTHERS, 


T H E Gas Committee invite Tenders 
‘or the supply of . 
Special FITTIN PP y Cast-Iron GAS-MAINS and 
Specification and form of tender may be obtained on 
application to the Manager, at the Gas- Works. 
‘enders to be sent in to me not later than Saturday, 
the 26th inst., endorsed “ Tender for Gas-Mains,” &c. 
By order, 








i Sam. Brown, Town Clerk, 
Council Hall, Rotherham, March 8, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 


T HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 

for the supply of Fire-clay RETORTS, BRICKS, 
and Fine-ground FIRE-CLAY. 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained on 
application to the Manager, at the Gas- Works. 

Tenders to be sent in to me not later than Saturday, 
the 26th inst., endorsed “ Tender for Retorts,” &c, 

By order, 
; Sam. Brown, Town Clerk. 
Council Hall, Rotherham, March 8, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF CHORLEY. 
TO RETORT, &c., MANUFACTURERS. 


HE Chorley Corporation are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the supply of 21 Q- 
shaped RETORTS, 15 inches by 18 inches by 9 feet 
6 inches long; 8000 FIRE-BRICKS; and 5 tons of 
FIRE-CLAY for setting same, 
her information may be obtained on application 

to Mr. Wm. Blackledge, Gas Manager, Chorley. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Retorts, &c.," to be 
Sent to me on or before Tuesday, the 22nd inst, 

B — x a 
‘Hos. A. Jackson, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Chorley, March 11, 1887. * 








TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 


HE Directors of the Harrogate Gas 
% Company solicit TENDERS for the supply of 
ae tons Screened GAS COALS from the Newcastle 
yp during Three years ending December, 1890, to 
delivered at the Com; s Siding on the North- 
astern Railway Company, at such times and in such 
quantities as the Manager may direct. 
m.. e Coal must be of good caking quality, quite free 
The tenda must be sceorpedtad by an snalyla and 
must be accom y an an an 
fescription of the Coal tendered for, and dalheseed not 
Oonteacten ap a <% to the undersigned ; and the 
sureties for duc os a Daag enter into a bond with 


h 
lowes pape Nor bind themselves to accept the 
Oy D. , Wixeasom, Secretary 
Gas Offices, James Street Harroga \eeaiie ‘ 
te 
"March 5, 1887, ’ 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


N OTICE is hereby given that an 

ORDINARY MEETING of the Commercial Gas 
Company will be holden at the Cannon Street Hotel, in 
the City of London, on Friday, the 1st of April, 1887, at 
Twelve o’clock at Noon: 
To receive the Re of the Directors ; 

To declare a Di d; 

To elect Directors and an Auditor in the place of 

ose re’ $ 

And for other business. 
The Stock Transfer Books will be closed from the 
19th of March inst. to the Ist of April, both days in- 


clusive, 
By order of the Board, 
H. D, Exts, Secretary. 
Offices, Stepney, March 10, 1887. 





BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the next 
HALF-YEARLY MEETING of Proprietors in 
this Company will be held, pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment, at the Office of the Company, Canons’ Marsh, on 
Wednesday, the 16th day of March next. 
he chair will be taken at One o’clock precisely. 
Notice is further given that the Transfer Books will be 
closed on Wednesday, the 2nd day of March, and will 
not be reopened until after the said Ordinary Meeting. 
By order of the Directors, 
Henry H. TownseEnp, Secretary. 
Gaslight Office, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, 
Feb. 28, 1887. 





HARROW DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
N OTICE is hereby given that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY MEETING of 
this Company will be held at the Guildhall Tavern, 
Gresham Street, City, at One o’clock, on Monday, 
March 28, 1887, to receive the Directors’ and Auditors’ 
Reports ; to declare a Dividend ; to elect two Directors 
and one Auditor; and to transact any other ordinary 
business of the Company. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from March 21 
until after the Meeting. 
By os of the Board, 
. . L. Cmapman, Secretary. 
Office, Gas-Works, Harrow, March 11, 1887. 





BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


N OTICE is hereby given that the 
HALF -YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will be 
held at this Office on Wednesday, 30th inst., at Half- 
t Twelve o’clock precisely, to transact the usual 
usiness, and to declare the Dividend for the Half 
Year ended the 3lst of December last. 
The Accounts for the Half Year are open for the 
inspection of the Proprietors. 
otice is hereby also given that the Transfer Books 
of the Company will be closed on the 15th and re- 
opened on the 3lst inst. 
By order of the Court of Directors, 
Freperic Lane Linoine, Secretary. 
Chief Office, No. 11, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, E.C., March 11, 1887. 





PADIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the Padiham and 
Hapton Local Board invite TENDERS for the 

supply ofan ANNULAR CONDENSER for a maximum 

production of 800,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for Condenser,” 
and addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Local Board Offices, Padiham, to be sent in not later 
than Saturday, March 19, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

For particulars apply to 


Padiham, March 4, 1887. 


J. R. Surry, Manager. 





TO WELL-SINKERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Streets Committee of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London will 

meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Friday, 
the 25th of March, 1887, at Two o’clock precisely, to 
receive TENDERS for constructing an ARTESIAN 
WELL at New Street, Gravel Lane, in the City of 
London, agreeably to specification and ——— con- 
ditions, which may be obtained at the ice of the 
Engineer to the Commissioners, in the Guildhall, on 
periaae = 2 guinea, to be returned on receipt of a 

nder. 

Security will be required for the due execution of 
the work. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to 
a the lowest or any tender. 

All tenders must be delivered in before Two o'clock 
on the said day, and parties sending in proposals must 
attend personally or by a duly authorized agent. 

Hewry Buake, Principal Clerk. 

Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, March 8, 1887. 





ULVERSTON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas and Water Committee invite 

TENDERS for thesupply of COAL and CANNEL 

for Gas purposes, to be delivered in such quantities and 

at such stated periods as may be required by the 

Manager, during a term of One, Two, or Three years, 
commencing July 1, 1887. 

The Coal and Cannel offered to be the best of their 
kind, and must be as free as possible from all bats, 
pyrites, and dross, and well screened. 

Parties tendering must give full particulars of the 
Coal and Cannel offered, and name the Colliery from 
which the Coal and Cannel will be raised, and state the 


tation. 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
and Water Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Coal 





Jno, Swan, Engineer and Manager. 


rice per ton delivered, carriage paid, at Ulverston | f 


or Cannel,” as the case may be, to be sent in not later | in’ 
than the 81st inst, 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


LEEDS CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


EXHIBITION OF GAS-OVENS, GAS-STOVES, GAS- 
BURNERS, GAS-ENGINES, AND OTHER 
APPLIANCES AND INVENTIONS FOR THE 
ECONOMIC USE OF GAS FOR DOMESTIC 
AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


THE Gas Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation p holding an Exhibition as 
above stated, in the Coloured Cloth Hall, Leeds, to 
commence on the 26th of April next, and continue for 
fourteen days. ? 
ws for Space and other Conditions to be 
made to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Municipal 
Offices, Leeds, not later than the 7th of April next. 
March 12, 1887. 





GLASGOW CORPORATION GAS. 


HE Committee of the Town Council on 

Gas Hp he: TENDERS for the supply of 

such METERS (Dry and Wet) as they may require for 
Twelve months, from the Ist of April. 

— of tender may be had on application to the 


anager. 
Sealed offers, addressed to the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Commissioners, and marked “ Tender for Supply 
of Meters,” to be lodged at the Gas Office, 42, Virginia 
Street, on or before Tuesday, the 29th of March. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Glasgow, March 11, 1887. 


HE Directors of the Ashford (Kent) Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited, desire TENDERS, 
accompanied by Drawings and Specifications, for the 
supply, delivery and erection at their Works of a single- 
lift GASHOLDER, 80 feet diameter, by 20 feet deep, 
with all Columns, Valves, Inlet and Outlet Pipes, Con- 
nections, &c, Also for a CAST-IRON TANK to hold 
the above. 
Tenders to be sent to F. Hughes-Hallett, Esq., the 
Secretary, on or before Monday, 4th of April next. 
Particulars may be obtained of Mr. John Morton, at 
the Works. 








TO IRON FOUNDERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Colne and 


Marsden Local Board are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply, of about 750 yards of 8-inch 
Cast-Iron SOCKET PIPES, in 9-feet lengths; also 
about 200 yards of 10-inch PIPES, in 9-feet lengths, 
with requisite BENDS and BRANCHES, to be delivered 
at Colne Railway Station. 

Tenders must state price per ton for Common Socket 
Pipes. Tenders must state price per ton for Turned and 
Bored, and maximum weight per yard. Also price per 
ton for Bends and Branches. 

Further particulars may be had of, and tenders, 
endorsed “Tender for Pipes,” be sent to, the under- 
signed, on or before the 28th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


Gas-Works, Colne, Lancashire, 
March 11, 1887. 


Tuomas VARLEY. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Londonderry Gas- 
light Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the surplus TAR produced at their Works, for a 
—_— of One, Two, Three (or more) years, from the Ist 
4 of July next. 
articulars may be obtained from the undersigne d, to 
whom tenders should be sent on or before the 31st inst, 
Joun Macniz, Manager and Secretary. 
Lecky Road, Londonderry, 
March 5, 1887. 





TENDERS FOR TAR AND LIQUOR. 
THE Rugby Gas Company are prepared 


to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR and 
LIQUOR made at their Works for the 
ending March 31, 1888. 
Tenders to be sent in, under cover, to the under- 
signed, on or before Thursday, the 31st of March inst. 
he Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
iculars may be had from 


welve months 


P. Smapson, Manager. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, &c. 
HE Directors of the Kettering Gas 


Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for a GASHOLDER, 98 feet diameter by 
80 feet deep. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the Offices of 
the Company, Gas- Works, Kettering, or at the Office of 
Mr. John Eunson, C.E., Northampton, on and after 
Monday, Feb. 28, and copies of the specification may 
be had on payment of one guinea, which will be re- 
turned on the receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Tenders, ad to the Chairman of the Directors 
of the Gas Company, Kettering, to be delivered on or 
before Saturday, March 19. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 


E, Mappocks, Secretary. 
Kettering, Feb. 23, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF LONGTON, 


TENDERS FOR RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS, 


THE Corporation of Longton invite 
TENDERS for the supply of RETORTS and 
FIRE-BRICKS. 

Particulars and forms of tender may be obtained on 
eee to the Manager, Gas-Works, Longton, Staf- 
‘0 


Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Retorts, &c.,” to be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and 
delivered not later than Wednesday morning, the 30th 





St. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

. W. Hutss, Secretary and Manager. 





Longton, March 11, 1887. 
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BELPER GAS AND COKE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HE Directors of the above Company 

are prepared to receive OFFERS for their 

LIQUOR and surplus TAR for One year from the 14th 
of April, 1887. 

The Company possess their own tar-tank, 8 tons; and 
the usual charge will be made for use of the same. 
The highest or any tender not rily accepted 

Payments monthly. 
a a to be sent to me not later than the llth of 
pril. 








JosePpH Pym, 
Managing Director. 
Belper, March 9, 1887. 


WALLASEY GAS-WORKS. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS AND OTHERS. 


(THE Wallasey Local Board invite 

TENDERS for the supply and fixing complete at 
their Gas-Works, Great Float, near Birkenhead, of 
HYDRAULIC, FOUL GAS, and TAR MAINS, 
VALVES, RETORT- FITTINGS, CAST - IRON 
FLOOR, &c. 

The plans can be seen at the Works as above on 
application to Mr. H. Ashton Hill, the Gas and Water 
Engineer, and specification and form of tender obtained. 

Sealed tenders on the form provided for the purpose, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water Com. 
mittee, and endorsed “Tender for Gas-Works Exten- 
sions,” to be delivered at my Office as below not Jater 
than Five p.m.,on Monday, the 28th inst. 

The contractor will be required to enter into a bond, 
with approved sureties, for the due performance of the 
contract, which contract and bond will be prepared at 
the expense of the contractor. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
T. SoMERVILLE Jones, 
Clerk to the Board, 
Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire, March 9, 1887, 


THE USE OF 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA and SPENT LIME 


N 
AGRICULTURE, 
LPAFLETS (as under) have been pre- 


pared in cheap form for Gas Companies and Cor- 
porations to distribute among possible purchaser of 
Sulphate of Ammonia and Spent Lime :— 

“THE VALUE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
AS A MANURE.” By Mr. F. J. Luoyp, F.C.S., 
Consulting Chemist to the British Dairy Farmers’ 
A m, Lecturer on Agriculture at King’s 
College, &c. (See Journan for May 19, 1885.) 
Price 5s. per 100, post free. 

ON THE COMPOSITION AND USE OF GAS 
LIME IN AGRICULTURE.” By (the late) Dr. 
A. VorEtcKerR, Professor of Chemistry to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Price 
5s, per 100, post free. 




















Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, FieeT Street, E.C. 





Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., handsomely bound in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 


KING’S TREATISE 


ON THE 


SCIENCE & PRACTICE of the MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
*COAL GAS.* 


Edited by THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst.C.E., and (the late) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C,s, 


[To enable those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to have the binding of the 8rd Volume to match 
sheets (price 22s.) can be had on application to the Publisher.] 





London: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


100, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EstTaBuisHEeD 1807. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES, 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS 


THE PERMANENT ENAMEL COMP" 


PELLY ROAD, eRMANEY, PLAISTOW, ESSEX, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of ENAMELLED TABLETS & SIGNS 


FOR RAILWAYS, STREET NAMES, ADVERTISEMENTS, &c., &o. 

















TRADE MARE. 


No.1 WHITE ENAMEL, Befecting 20 per cent. 


more light than any other. 
a ENAMELLED = kK 


y, AND DAY 
FOR GAS, OIL, ELECTRICITY, Does not Chip, Scratch, 
or Stain, is of unapproached Whiteness, Brilliancy, 
ee and Hardness, and has stood the severest tests for endurance of Heat, ko, 
N.B—This is the ONLY White Enamel SPECIALLY adapted for Reflectors. 
ESTIMATES 4ND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 

















OXIDE OF IRON FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 


OLPHERT’S IRISH BOG ORE 


Is Largely and Successfully used. 

This splendid Oxide is obtained under careful super- 

ion of an experienced Manager, and shipped direct 
fr the Donegal estates of the Earl of Leitrim, 
Wybrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other proprietors, 
to any British or foreign port. It can be delivered to any 
gas-works on short notice. Large stock always ready 
in depét. Sole representative for sale of above— 


A. C. FRASER, 
(Late Gas Manager, Bolton) 
Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, 
MANCHESTER. 





*,* Spent Oxide purchased or exchanged, 


— @SILICAs 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &c. 


SUPPLIED FROM 
PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 





MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


FIRE CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


J 
2 3 
Manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, Lumps, Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 


London Depot and Stores: PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN'S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 


T 


HE 
THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 
UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 

RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 
LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 

HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 

















ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 





JAMES & WILLIAM WOOD, 


Gas and Cannel Coal Contractors, 
2, TALBOT COURT, GRACECHURCH STREET, LO N DON, AND 40, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASG OW. 


Proprietors of Bathville Collieries, where the celebrated Bathville Boghead Cannel is wrought, which yields 14,690 cubic feet 
of gas of 42°66-candle power, and is identical with the Boghead Coal, or Torbanehill Mineral, found in the adjoining estates of Boghead 
and Torbanehill, and the quality is practically the same. 


ANALYSES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1887. 


THE PRINCIPLE AND EXPEDIENCY OF THE LONDON 
COAL DUES. 


Tue London Coal Dues have furnished the subject for very 
much discussion during the past week; and as the opposing 
Interests feel the near approach of the time when the sense 
of the House of Commons will be pronounced with regard to 
the question, every movement for and against the Bill pro- 
moted by the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board is 
watched with extreme solicitude. It is generally realized that 
this is more than a mere Metropolitan question. Regarded 
-. the narrowest sense, the problem of the method of raising 
funds for improving London streets and public places is of local 
ae although the locality affected is the most consider- 
able in the kingdom. There is another way of looking at the 
matter, however—or rather it may be said there are several 
aspects of the question—in which the interest is much more 
general. In the first place, those who advocate the abolition of 





stand the insidious seductions of the great tempter Expediency ? 
It certainly looks very like it. The Corporation of London 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works want the Coal Dues 
simply because they find it expedient to command an income 
of £450,000 a year for which they are not compelled to ask 
the ratepayers. The Corporations of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and of a good many other towns, cordially sympathize 
with this feeling, and act upon it to the extent of their power. 
Yet we shall indubitably see another manifestation of that 
national hypocrisy of which we are so often convicted, in that 
the members of Parliament, the representative journalists, 
and the leading citizens of these places in the North and the 
Midlands—Free Traders, Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers: to a man 
—will, when the time comes, do their utmost, by vote and pen 
and voice, to rob the London authorities of that advantage 
which they so thoroughly appreciate for themselves. 

It is not that our modern Free Traders and disciples of 
the old apostles of the Anti-Corn-Law League are consciously 
dishonest in their opposition to the London octroi upon coal ; 
and so it may be thought that hypocrisy is too strong a word 
to fairly describe their conduct. Though they deceive them- 
selves also, however, they cannot thereby escape condemna- 
tion. As a matter of fact, they suffer from a lack of logical 
faculty, which is an inestimably valuable defect in any man 
who, while professing adherence to certain principles through 
thick and thin, yet finds it advantageous to consult what 
is expedient. We are all creatures of mixed motives, and 
cannot throw stones at each other on this account; but it is 
nevertheless good that when any particularly glaring incon- 
sistency in public policy and conduct is detected, it should be 
nailed to the board for all to see, and for those who can to 
avoid. The representatives of the people of the North and 
Midlands, who mean to make an end of the Coal Dues, 
will act partly, as they believe, upon principle, and partly 
because their constituents naturally object to the taxation of 
a commodity in which they are to a peculiar extent interested 
for the sole benefit of the governing bodies of the capital. 
People who understand the matter in all its bearings are 
grateful for the help. Self-interest does occasionally make 
for righteousness in this curious world. It would be an 
extraordinarily good result to follow from this Coal Dues 
agitation if all the leading spirits of the various places that 
have pronounced against the Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were to be led to look at home and 
purify themselves of the offence for which they are so ready 
to punish others. 

good deal has been done during the past week to expose 
the fallacy of the arguments and contentions which the Cor- 
poration and the Metropolitan Board have put forward to 
cover the nakedness of that selfish expediency which is their 
only real reason for desiring the continuance of the dues. 
A deputation of coal miners and consumers waited upon the 
First Lord of the Treasury on Tuesday, in order to urge the 
inadvisability of renewing the dues; and a full report of the 
statement then made by Mr. George Livesey, who on this 
occasion represented the Metropolitan gas makers and con- 
sumers, will be found in another column. The deputation 
was a very important one, comprising representatives of mine- 
owners, traders, sugar refiners, potters, and other manufac- 
turers ; and they put their case before Mr. W. H. Smith in a 
most temperate and withal forcible and convincing manner. 
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BELPER GAS AND COKE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive OFFERS for their 
LIQUOR and surplus TAR for One year from the 14th 
of April, 1887. 
The Company possess their own tar-tank, 8 tons; and 
the usual charge will be made for use of the same. 
The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
Payments monthly. 
Tenders to be sent to me not later than the 11th of 


April. 
JosEPH Pym, — 
Managing Director. 
Belper, March 9, 1887. 


WALLASEY GAS-.WORKS. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Wallasey Local Board invite 

TENDERS for the supply and fixing complete at 
their Gas-Works, Great Float, near Birkenhead, of 
HYDRAULIC, FOUL GAS, and TAR MAINS, 
VALVES, RETORT- FITTINGS, CAST - IRON 
FLOOR, &c. 

The plans can be seen at the Works as above on 
application to Mr. H. Ashton Hill, the Gas and Water 
Engineer, and specification and form of tender obtained. 

Sealed tenders on the form provided for the purpose, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, and endorsed “Tender for Gas-Works Exten- 
sions,” to be delivered at my Office as below not Jater 
than Five p.m.,on Monday, the 28th inst. 

The contractor will be required to enter into a bond, 
with approved sureties, for the due performance of the 
contract, which contract and bond will be prepared at 
the expense of the contractor. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
T. SoMERVILLE JoNEs, 
Clerk to the Board, 
Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire, March 9, 1887, 


THE USE OF 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA and SPENT LIME 


AGRICULTURE, 
TL FAFLETS (as under) have been pre- 


pared in cheap form for Gas Companies and Cor- 
porations to distribute among possible purchaser of 
Sulphate of Ammonia and Spent Lime :— 

“THE VALUE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
AS A MANURE.” By Mr. F. J. Luovp, F.C.S8., 
Consulting Chemist to the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, Lecturer on Agriculture at King’s 
College, &c. (See Journan for May 19, 1885.) 
Price 6s. per 100, post free. 

ON THE COMPOSITION AND USE OF GAS 
LIME IN AGRICULTURE.” By (the late) Dr, 
A. Voretcxer, Professor of Chemistry to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Price 
5s, per 100, post free. 














Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, FieetT Street, E.C. 





Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., handsomely bound in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 


KING’S TREATISE 


ON THE 


SCIENCE & PRACTICE of the MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
*COAL GAS.* 


Edited by THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst.C.E., and (the late) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C,s, 


[To enable those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to have the binding of the 8rd Volume to match 
sheets (price 22s.) can be had on application to the Publisher.) 








London: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.c. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


100, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
EstaBuisHeD 1807. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS 


THE PERMANENT ENAMEL COMP": 


PELLY ROAD, .aMANey, PLAISTOW, ESSEX, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of “La ENAMELLED TABLETS & SIGNS 


FOR RAILWAYS, STREET NAMES, ADVERTISEMENTS, &c., &o. 








TRADE, MARE. 


No. {WHITE FUAMEL., Reflecting 20 per cent. 
more than any other. 
LED 
ye oRSsS* 


RE =" I HT. 
ok Y, AND DAYLIG 
FOR GAS, OIL, ELECT RICITY, Does not Chip, Scratch, 
or Stain, is of unapproached Whiteness, Brilliancy, 
_—_ and Hardness, and has stood the severest tests for endurance of Heat, &o, 
N.B.—This is the ONLY White Enamel SPECIALLY adapted for Reflectors. 
ESTIMATES 4ND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 




















OXIDE OF IRON FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 


OLPHERT’S IRISH BOG ORE 


Is Largely and Successfully used. 

This splendid Oxide is obtained under careful super- 
vision of an experienced Manager, and shipped direct 
fr the Donegal estates of the Earl of Leitrim, 
Wypbrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other proprietors, 
to any British or foreign port. It can be delivered to any 
gas-works on short notice. Large stock always ready 
in depét. Sole representative for sale of above— 


A. C. FRASER, 
(Late Gas Manager, Bolton) 
Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, 
MAN: TER. 





*,* Spent Oxide purchased or exchanged. 


— *SILICAs 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &. 


SvPrrLigp FROM 


PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 
PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 











MOBBERLEY & PEREY, 


FIRE CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


FF) @O @ 
(e) ee 
2 3 a & 6 
Manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, Lumps, Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 


London Depot and Stores: PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN’S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 














T 


HE 
THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, &.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 

RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 
LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 


HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 
ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 





JAMES & WILLIAM WOOD, 


Gas and Cannel Coal Contractors, 
2, TALBOT COURT, GRACECHURCH STREET, LO N DON, AND 40, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASG Ow. 


cubic feet 


Proprietors of Bathville Collieries, where the celebrated Bathville Boghead Cannel is wrought, which yields 14,690 
of gas of 42°66-candle power, and is identical with the Boghead Coal, or Torbanehill Mineral, found in the adjoining estates of Boghead 
and Torbanehill, and the quality is practically the same. 


ANALYSES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1887. 


THE PRINCIPLE AND EXPEDIENCY OF THE LONDON 
COAL DUES. 


Tae London Coal Dues have furnished the subject for very 
much discussion during the past week; and as the opposing 
interests feel the near approach of the time when the sense 
of the House of Commons will be pronounced with regard to 
the question, every movement for and against the Bill pro- 
moted by the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board is 
watched with extreme solicitude. It is generally realized that 
this is more than a mere Metropolitan question. Regarded 
-. the narrowest sense, the problem of the method of raising 
funds for improving London streets and public places is of local 
interest, although the locality affected is the most consider- 
able in the kingdom. There is another way of looking at the 
matter, however—or rather it may be said there are several 
aspects of the question—in which the interest is much more 
seneral. In the first place, those who advocate the abolition of 





_the dues take their stand upon the broad principle that taxa- 
tion of a necessary of life is the wrong basis for the raising 
of public revenue. This is the first and fundamental position 
of the opponents of the London Coal Dues; and it is an 
impregnable one. All national finance, ever since the dark 
days of the Corn Laws, has proceeded upon the principle of 
relieving necessaries from taxation ; and every public man who 
approves of the Coal Dues, and of the taxation of gas by 
municipal corporations in aid of local rates, is a survival of 
the order of those whom Cobden and Bright defeated more 
than a generation ago. In protesting against the principle of the 
Coal Dues, we only apply to the case of London the reasoning 
whereby we have been accustomed to attack the municipal 
authorities of Manchester, Birmingham, and the other towns 
infected by the pernicious example of these centres. It is 
passing strange that Conservative London, whose invertebrate, 
undeveloped municipal system is so justly held in scorn 
by the self-contained, progressive organisms of the North 
and the Midlands, as an influence under which a healthy 
Liberalism cannot flourish, should, in the matter of raising 
revenue, be at one with Radical Birmingham. Are we to 
believe that the fundamental tenets of the most fervid 
politicians of different colours are, after all, too feeble to with- 
stand the insidious seductions of the great tempter Expediency ? 
It certainly looks very like it. The Corporation of London 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works want the Coal Dues 
simply because they find it expedient to command an income 
of £450,000 a year for which they are not compelled to ask 
the ratepayers. The Corporations of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and of a good many other towns, cordially sympathize 
with this feeling, and act upon it to the extent of their power. 
Yet we shall indubitably see another manifestation of that 
national hypocrisy of which we are so often convicted, in that 
the members of Parliament, the representative journalists, 
and the leading citizens of these places in the North and the 
Midlands—Free Traders, Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers; to a man 
—will, when the time comes, do their utmost, by vote and pen 
and voice, to rob the London authorities of that advantage 
which they so thoroughly appreciate for themselves. 

It is not that our modern Free Traders and disciples of 
the old apostles of the Anti-Corn-Law League are consciously 
dishonest in their opposition to the London octroi upon coal ; 
and so it may be thought that hypocrisy is too strong a word 
to fairly describe their conduct. Though they deceive them- 
selves also, however, they cannot thereby escape condemna- 
tion. As a matter of fact, they suffer from a lack of logical 
faculty, which is an inestimably valuable defect in any man 
who, while professing adherence to certain principles through 
thick and thin, yet finds it advantageous to consult what 
is expedient. We are all creatures of mixed motives, and 
cannot throw stones at each other on this account; but it is 
nevertheless good that when any particularly glaring incon- 
sistency in public policy and conduct is detected, it should be 
nailed to the board for all to see, and for those who can to 
avoid. The representatives of the people of the North and 
Midlands, who mean to make an end of the Coal Dues, 
will act partly, as they believe, upon principle, and partly 
because their constituents naturally object to the taxation of 
a commodity in which they are to a peculiar extent interested 
for the sole benefit of the governing bodies of the capital. 
People who understand the matter in all its bearings are 
grateful for the help. Self-interest does occasionally make 
for righteousness in this curious world. It would be an 
extraordinarily good result to follow from this Coal Dues 
agitation if all the leading spirits of the various places that 
have pronounced against the Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were to be led to look at home and 
purify themselves of the offence for which they are so ready 
to punish others. 

good deal has been done during the past week to expose 
the fallacy of the arguments and contentions which the Cor- 
poration and the Metropolitan Board have put forward to 
cover the nakedness of that selfish expediency which is their 
only real reason for desiring the continuance of the dues. 

A deputation of coal miners and consumers waited upon the 
First Lord of the Treasury on Tuesday, in order to urge the 
inadvisability of renewing the dues; and a full report of the 
statement then made by Mr. George Livesey, who on this 
occasion represented the Metropolitan gas makers and con- 
sumers, will be found in another column. The deputation 
was a very important one, comprising representatives of mine- 
owners, traders, sugar refiners, potters, and other manufac- 
turers ; and they put their case before Mr. W. H. Smith in a 
most temperate and withal forcible and convincing manner. 
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Mr. Livesey was specially desirous of dispelling the impres- 
sion sought to be spread by the advocates of the dues, 
that the money is principally paid by ‘the gas and other 
‘wealthy corporations and companies’’—these words are 
taken from a resolution passed by the ‘North-West 
‘* London Association for the Renewal of the Coal and Wine 
‘* Dues,” at a meeting recently held at the Langham Hotel, 
under the presidency of Mr. R. G. Webster, M.P., and a 
member of the Metropolitan Board of Works. One wonders, 
by the way, who pays the expenses of these peculiar local 
‘* Associations,” which are heard of once or twice in connec- 
tion with public-house meetings, and never afterwards. Mr. 
Livesey, at any rate, showed Mr. Smith that, so far as the 
consumers of gas and coke in the South of London are 
concerned, the remission of the dues will certainly mean a 
reduction of a shilling per ton on the price of coke, and of 
another penny per 1000 cubic feet on the price of gas. 
The reply of the First Lord of the Treasury to the depu- 
tation was as satisfactory as possible in the circumstances. 
He assured them that the Government remain of the same 
opinion as when Lord Randolph Churchill made his famous 
declaration on their behalf. If Mr. Smith failed to express 
himself as warmly on the point as some of the deputation 
would have liked, it is only fair to point out that he is 
not Lord Randolph Churchill; the main point, after all, is 
that the two are in close agreement. The advocates of the 
dues, whose sentiments find sympathetic expression in the 
columns of the Standard, have tried to draw consolation 
from the avowal on the part of the Government that the 
wishes of the Metropolis, as ascertained and expressed by the 
Metropolitan Members of the House of Commons, will be 
seriously considered by the Cabinet. There is not much 
comfort for them in these remarks, however, because Mr. 
Smith went on to say that, while the Metropolitan Autho- 
rities have a right to express their own wishes, the Govern- 
ment will also have to consider the matter as it affects the 
mining interest—which is altogether a different aspect of the 
Coal Dues, and one upon which the London Members must 
speak second. On the whole, therefore, there is every hope 
that the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board will be 
defeated this time. 

One or two points have come out in last week's discus- 
sion which tend to place in an even stronger light the 
weakness and unfairness of the friends of the dues. The 
promoters of the Continuance Bill have yielded to the 
Metropolitan Members what they denied to Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill; they promise to give a portion of the 
revenue, if they get it renewed, to the outlying contributory 
areas. But mark the inconsistency. Although the duty is 
to be raised upon coal consumption, the drawback is offered 
upon the basis of rateable value ; from which it appears that 
the Metropolitan Board admit that rateable value is the 
correct basis for them to pay upon, but not for them to 
receive upon. Was there ever a greater absurdity? And, 
as might be expected, in practice the injustice would be in 
proportion to the irrationality of the proposed arrangement. 
Major G. E. Banes, M.P. for West Ham—a member of the 
deputation, whose arguments, because of their weight, were 
designated ‘‘ exaggerated” by the Standard—has written to 
that journal to point out that West Ham pays £23,000 a 
year in duty on coal, from which the district has not received 
one farthing’s worth from the Metropolitan Board ; and that, 
supposing the proffered arrangement to be carried out for 
the future, the district would receive £9000 a year in return 
for this contribution. Hence it is not to be wondered at, as 
the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board are not leaving 
a stone unturned in their own interest, that West Ham and 
similarly situated districts should, on their part, try to get 
rid of the burden of the coal tax for ever. The manufac- 
turers’ side of the question was fairly stated in the F’all Mall 
Gazette for the 16th inst. The promoters of the Bill may 
see fit to postpone the second reading until a more con- 
venient season—it is down for to-morrow—but their oppo- 
nents are at least as wily as themselves, and will not be taken 
by surprise whenever the measure comes on. 


A SUGGESTION OF FURTHER METROPOLITAN GAS 
AMALGAMATION, 
Tue meeting of the Crystal Palace District Gas Company, 
which was held on Friday last, was specially noticeable for 
the revival, from the shareholders’ side of the table, of the 
proposal for the amalgamation of the undertaking with that 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. There is every 
reason to believe that the suggestion came as a surprise to 





the Directors and to the majority of the shareholders present: 
and so it is impossible to regard anything that was said upon 
the subject at this meeting as indicating the turn that affairs 
are likely to take. We are probably right in saying that no 
offer of the kind has been made from either side ; and nothing 
can be done until the clause of the Act is repealed which 
specially excepts the Crystal Palace Gas Company from the 
general amalgamating powers of the South Metropolitan Com. 
pany. If, therefore, the policy of the Crystal Palace Board 
which has always been in favour of preserving the independ. 
ence of their undertaking, should be modified, it will be with 
a view to placing themselves in accord with the wishes of 
the proprietors and for the interests of the district. There 
can be no doubt that the proprietors, as a whole, would find 
it to their advantage to exchange their shares for South 
Metropolitan stock. The consumers in the district, on the 
other hand, if the transfer should take place before any of 
the existing circumstances are altered, would receive the 
benefit of a reduction in price from 2s. 9d. to Qs. 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet, as well as of an increased illuminating 
power ; and the manufacture of gas would in a short time 
cease from their midst. Evidently, therefore, the inhabitants 
of the Crystal Palace district would rejoice at the change of 
ownership. With regard to the South Metropolitan Com. 
pany, it is not difficult to understand that they would amal. 
gamate with the Crystal Palace Company or with any other 
of their neighbours for sufficient reason, and there is plenty 
of reason in the present case. The Crystal Palace Company's 
district lies enveloped by the South Metropolitan area on 
every side but one. It runs right up into the larger dis. 
trict ; and if it were absorbed, the south-eastern boundary of 
the South Metropolitan territory would be a much more 
regular trace. Then, above all, the new customers could be 
supplied to the greatest advantage from East Greenwich, and 
would give that new establishment a capital start. Looking 
at the matter all round, therefore, it would not be surprising 
if the suggested arrangement were to come off next year. 
The Crystal Palace Directors have prudently preserved their 
independence through their period of struggling, when their 
prosperity was in embryo. Now that the property has become 
established, so that they can deal with their neighbours upon 
fair terms, they will do well to reconsider the general ques- 
tion, and to decide whether union or independence is the 
more likely in the long run to benefit all parties concerned. 


DARLINGTON GAS AFFAIRS. 


Last week we published an abstract of the reports of Mr. 
David Dale and Mr. Charles Hawksley upon the management 
of the Darlington Corporation Gas-Works. There are one or 
two points connected with this matter that call for notice, 
as very reasonably contended by Mr. W. Smith in our “ Cor- 
‘* respondence ” columns to-day. It has been a curious affair 
all through. In the early part of last year—rather more than 
twelve months ago, in fact—a party in the Town Council, led 
by Mr. Walker, brought a long warfare against the Manager 
of the gas-works, Mr. W. Smith, to the issue of a reference 
to independent inquiry. Since then, however, there has been 
a great change of officers in the borough. The leader of the 
opposition, Mr. Walker, has become Mayor and Chairman of 
the Gas Committee; the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Mr. Steavenson, has become Town Clerk; and the Gas 
Manager, Mr. W. Smith, has shaken off the dust of Darling- 
ton and gone to Bolton—his place being taken by the 
Borough Surveyor and a Works Superintendent. ll the 
cards having been thus shuffled and freshly dealt, it would 
seem a superfluous task to inquire how the old game was 
played ; but the inquiry having been started, was persevered 
in to the end, although perforce all ‘‘ personal” matters had 
to be left out. As a result, the report of Mr. Dale and his 
assessor, Mr. Hawksley, has a curious aspect of insufficient 
motive. All that Mr. Dale permits himself to say concerning 
the circumstances that led to the decision to hold an inquiry is 
that Mr. Walker was quite justified in his demand, because there 
were under the old arrangement “ irregularities and weak- 
‘nesses very difficult to guard against where a changing 
“public body has to supervise a permanent official with 
«‘ technical knowledge and a strong will.” This is a good 
testimonial to Mr. Smith, but a reflection upon any future 
Darlington gas manager; because as the Gas Committee must 
always be a changing public body, it would appear to be Mr. 
Dale’s opinion that their best hope of escape from irregularity 
and weakness is to have to deal with a permanent official 
without either technical knowledge or a strong will. The 
personal question being eliminated, however, the work of 
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a 
Mr. Dale and Mr. Hawksley was cut down to the testing and 
reporting upon various samples of coal, with a view to the 
fature guidance of the managers of the works. In other words, 
Mr. Dale's appointment and sitting in public as judge of the Gas 
Committee and their Manager served to “ clear the air and get 
«rid of pent-up feelings,” as he himself says ; and afterwards 
he and Mr. Hawksley did what they considered would be 
most useful as a return to the Corporation for the expense and 
trouble of the ‘‘ investigation.” It was a very worthy thought 
on their part. Mr. W. Smith, however, is quite justified in 

inting out that Mr. Hawksley’s calculations depend for any 
yalue that they may possess, in addition to their educational 
worth, upon the way in which the testing was done. We hope 
the Darlington gas consumers will fully understand and 
appreciate Mr. Hawksley’s ingenious conclusions ; but unless 
he can warrant the testing to have been properly done, and 
all the important factors to have been duly taken into account 
—both of which points are questioned by Mr. W. Smith—his 
report is only so much waste paper. The statement is inte- 
resting as showing how Mr. Hawksley compares coals, but 
for nothing else, if Mr. W. Smith is to be credited. The 
allegation at the end of Mr. W. Smith's letter respecting the 
financial results of Mr. Walker's administration is perhaps 
one of those ‘* personal” matters that Mr. Dale thought fit to 
pass over. As Mr. Walker’s attack was directed to Mr. W. 
Smith’s management and its results, however, this long shot 
from Bolton is perfectly fair. 


THE GAS INSTITUTE CIRCULAR—A PLEBISCITE. 


Tue usual spring circular has been issued by the Secretary of 
The Gas Institute, Mr. W. H. Bennett, to the members, 
reminding them of the approach of the annual general 
meeting, and requesting papers upon the subjects suggested 
in the standard list, or upon allied matters. It is satisfactory 
to see that the official list is now revised and brought into 
harmony with the ideas that occupy the attention of members 
of the profession from year to year. The circular also brings 
before members the desirability of keeping up the strength 
of the Institute by introducing into it all duly qualified men 
who have hitherto overlooked the advantages of membership. 
A most important feature of the communication is that in 
which reference is made to the Royal Jubilee. It is rather a 
relief to learn that the Jubilee fever is not likely to 
affect the associated Gas Managers of the United Kingdom, 
except indirectly and by virtue of their business responsi- 
bilities. If there are to be rejoicings and illuminations 
all over the country on the 20th of June, it is certain that the 
British gas manager will in most places be required to be at 
hand to look after so much of the arrangements as will fall to 
his care. It is much to be desired that this matter should be 
set straight at once, so that there may be nothing at the last 
to prevent a full attendance of members of the Institute in 
Glasgow. If, therefore, this has not already been done, we 
believe it is in contemplation to canvass the members by 
special circular, in order to ascertain whether it will be most 
convenient to the majority to retain the fixed date of June 
14th for the meeting, or to make it a week earlier or a fort- 
night later. It is to be hoped that members will second the 
efforts of the Executive, and take the trouble to signify their 
wishes in the manner indicated, It is a question entirely for 
the members ; and the Council will act upon the information 
they may receive. 








. INTERFERING wiTH METER INLET ConNECTIONS.—At the Thames 
olice Court on the 10th inst., the patentee of a “self-acting main- 
tap gas-governor’’ was summoned by the Commercial Gas Com- 


pany for removing and damaging a gas-pipe the property of the - 


Company. On behalf of the Company it was shown that the meter 
ad been disconnected from the inlet-pipe leading from the main, 
= that a governor had been attached to the inlet-pipe. The 
atter had been bent and cut, and another union pipe had been put 
= The damage done was valued at 5s. 5d. There was great 
re of leakage. On behalf of the defendant it was contended 
a the pipe was practically uninjured; and that the only reason 
" rd the Company had objected to the proceeding in question was 
bei © economy it effected to the consumers.” The Magistrate, 
mint “9 opinion that no material damage had been proved, dis- 
se the summons. In order that no misunderstanding may 
Pw ~ m consequence of this result, it is well to point out that more 
Com one summons has been taken out by the Commercial Gas 
lai ay against the same defendant in regard to the matter com- 
“ of. That referred to above is the only one which has yet 
todheleal essa et sa be cer am — it ones - ses of the 
: n of damage e supply-pipe. e r ques- 
tion whether the ilindond wes acting unlawfully in eating: any 


Connection wit! : . 
yet to be dees — pipe, without the consent of the Company, has 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tur decision of Justice Kay in the dispute between the 
Chelsea Water-Works Company and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (which was reported in the Journa last week) 
involved some curious considerations. The matter came 
before the learned Judge upon a petition of the Company 
for payment out of Court of a sum of £2138 16s. of Metro- 
politan Stock, representing land which had been acquired 
from the Company by the Board for the purpose of making 
the approaches to the new Putney Bridge. The Act under 
which the Metropolitan Board had taken the land was 
the Metropolitan Bridges Act, 1881, which incorporated 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and provided, 
inter alia, for the abolition of the Chelsea Company’s 
old aqueduct across the Thames at Putney, and the substi- 
tution of a track for the water-pipes along or under the 
new bridge and its approaches. The land in question 
was the then existing pipe track, which was, of course, 
vested in the Company as absolute owners. The purchase- 
money had, however, been paid into Court under those 
provisions of the Lands Clauses Act which regulate the 
acquisition of land from limited owners; and the questions 
now arose: (1) Whether the Metropolitan Board should have 
paid the money into Court at all; and (2) whether the Com- 
pany were entitled to have the amount paid out to them 
instead of taking steps to re-invest it in land, or otherwise 
deal with the fund, under section 69 of the Lands Clauses Act. 
Justice Kay described the position as exceedingly curious, 
and such as probably might never occur again. His Lordship 
held that, under the Lands Clauses Act, beyond all question 
the Chelsea Company had originally no power to sell the 
pipe-way, because it was part of the land on which their 
works were actually subsisting. The machinery of compul- 
sory purchase had, therefore, been rightly set in motion by the 
Board of Works in the first place, and the purchase-money 
had been properly paid into Court. But being in Court, 
what was to be done with it? In ordinary circumstances, 
money so lodged may be applied for certain specified purposes 
—such as the redemption of land-tax, the discharge of encum- 
brances, in the purchase of other lands, or, in the case 
of a person absolutely entitled, in payment of the purchase- 
money to such person. Many of these objects obviously 
were not such as the Chelsea Company could have in view. 
There was no desire to redeem land-tax; there were no 
encumbrances to be discharged; and if the money had been 
applied in the purchase of other lands, unless required for 
additional works, the Company would have been acting 
in excess of their powers. Water-works companies have no 
inherent power to purchase lands; and those superfluous 
lands which may be vested in them they are under statutory 
obligation to sell again. His Lordship solved the problem 
by holding that, although the Chelsea Company could not, as 
a corporation absolutely entitled to the property which the 
Metropolitan Board had taken, have given a receipt for the 
purchase-money in the first place, there was no reason why 
the Company might not now receive it out of Court, and the 
amount was ordered to be paid in accordance with the terms 
of the petition. It is difficult to understand what other order 
could reasonably have been made. The modus operandi was 
circuitous ; but the money has reached its proper destination 
at last. 

The Local Government Board report on the Metropolitan 
Water Supply for January was issued last Friday ; being 
only a little more than a fortnight after the December report. 
We must wait for the February report in order to see whether 
General A. De Courcy Scott differs from his predecessor in 
his mode of keeping the record. The new Water Examiner 
states that the present document has been compiled from 
information collected under instructions issued by the late 
Sir F. Bolton, as it was not until January 29 that General 
Scott entered on his duties, and consequently he could not 
report for that month as the result of his personal inspection. 
Dr. Percy Frankland’s report on the January supply shows 
some unusual results, as obtained by the process of gelatine- 
plate cultivation. The number of colonies developed in the 
crude river waters was very large, but less than in December. 
The special fact was that the reduction of these organisms in 
the water supply fell considerably below the usual average. 
In the year 1886 the supply contained, on an average, only 
2-4 per cent. of the micro-organisms in the Thames, and 
8-5 per cent. of those in the Lea; whereas in January the 
micro-organisms in the supply from these two sources were 
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respectively 12-4 and 17-8 per cent. of the total appertaining 
to the river. The inference is that the continued presence of 
an unusually large number of micro-organisms in the stream 
has overtaxed the purifying plant of the Companies. It is 
curious that Dr. E. Frankland’s report for January showed 
an abnormal composition in the deep-well waters of the Colne 
Valley Company and the Tottenham Local Board. Dr. P. 
Frankland’s January report shows the usual anomaly in the 
case of the Kent wells; the supply having more organisms 
than the wells from whence the supply is taken. The number 
happens to be rather large, though very much less than in 
the river supplies. The organisms are as many as 4900 per 
cubic centimetre in the Southwark water, 5800 in the Chelsea, 
6700 in the East London, and 7500 in the Grand Junction. 
We must conclude that these “ cultivated” results, compared 
with the actual condition of the filtered water, are very much 
like the grains in a wheat-field compared with the seed 
sown. The unfiltered water of the Thames, when duly 
cultivated, yielded in January as many as 30,800 colonies 
per cubic centimetre ; and the Lea, 87,700 colonies. The 
lowest numbers in the supply were 258 in the West Mid- 
dlesex, and 508 in that of the New River Company. 
The Kent supply in Mill Lane, Deptford, had 82 micro- 
organisms per cubic centimetre. In January, 1886, the 
number was 43; so that there seems to be some peculiar 
influence affecting both the river and well supplies. Dr. E. 
Frankland’s report for January showed that the Colne Valley 
water contained chlorine considerably in excess of the usual 
amount; while the “ most striking’ fact was the presence 
of a noticeable proportion of ammonia. In the Tottenham 
water the proportion of nitrogen as nitrates and nitrites was 
found to be ‘ very considerable.” There was also the same 
quantity of ammonia as in the Colne Valley water, and nearly 
half as much more chlorine. The Kent supply in Mill Lane 
had rather more chlorine than the water of the Colne Valley. 
All the river supplies had less chlorine than the water of the 
wells. Concerning the February supply we have the usual 
report presented to the Registrar-General by Dr. E. Frank- 
land ; showing an improvement in the water furnished by the 
River Companies. The Tottenham supply had nearly five 
times as much ammonia as in January, with a reduction in 
the amount of chlorine. 

A question put by Colonel Dawnay in the House of Com- 
mons last Thursday elicited from the President of the Local 
Government Board a statement that the new bye-laws of the 
Thames Conservators are intended to prevent the pollution 
of the river by the sewage of any house-boat or steam-launch. 
The answer, however, did not appear to remove all doubt on 
the subject ; and Colonel Dawnay gave notice that he would 
move for the bye-laws to be disallowed, as neglecting to deal 
with the nuisance caused by house-boats. A letter in The 
Times on Saturday followed up the subject by a defence of the 
house-boats, as the victims of ‘‘ a popular superstition.” The 
number occupied at any one time is not large, and for a 
considerable portion of the year there is no use made of 
them. Their refuse “is usually sent on shore and burnt.” 
Taken at the very worst, it is argued that their offence 
is as nothing compared with the pollution of tributary 
streams by contiguous towns and villages. As a set-off, 
we are reminded of the luxuriant vegetation in the 
river-bed during summer, absorbing that which would be 
hurtful to the water—a process aided by fishes, water-fowl, 
insects, and rats. No doubt there is a large demand for 
‘nitrogenous particles ;” and what is termed the self-puri- 
fying power of rivers is a reality in Nature. But for all that 
the house-boats should be carefully watched. As for the 
towns and villages on the tributaries, they are not allowed to 
pollute a stream within a certain number of miles from its 
junction with the Thames. Such is the Conservancy law; 
and if this is not sufficient, something more can follow. 
Concerning Staines, which is on the banks of the Thames 
itself, Mr. Ritchie has given a reply in Parliament regretting 
that the Local Board had long evaded their statutory duties, 
and signifying that they must cease to pollute the river. 
The cost would be heavy ; but Mr. Ritchie said it was impos- 
sible for him to promote any scheme for relieving the Staines 
district of its burden. This is the inevitable state of the 
case; and Mr. Dixon-Hartland must have felt it was a forlorn 
hope to propose that the Water Companies or the Conserva- 
tors should furnish a portion of the funds requisite to keep 
the sewage of Staines from polluting the river. The Com- 
panies already contribute largely to the revenues of the 
Conservators ; and the latter have plenty of ways for getting 
rid of their money. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietys, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 

(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 556.) 
THE general tendency of the past week has been favourable, Not. 
withstanding the inauspicious commencement with the attempt 
upen the life of the Czar, and some symptoms of weakness about 
the middle of the week, yet there is a decidedly better feeling, 
The impression that war on the Continent will be avoided gaing 
ground every day; and the triple alliance of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy is a powerful factor for peace. The condition of trade 
has improved ; and its prospects are fairly bright. Money is cheap, 
and will probably be cheaper. There is thus everything to induce 
a renewal of active dealing in the stock markets, with a reasonable 
prospect of enhanced prices. The course of movements in the 
Gas and Water Market during the past week was the comple. 
ment of its predecessor. With the exception of a slight decline 
in one of the foreign gas undertakings, there is a uniform im. 
provement in prices. Gaslight and Coke and South Metro. 
politan among the home Companies are again conspicuous for 
their advance. The “ A” stock of the former now stands as high 
as it did a month ago, when it had the six months’ dividend 
in it; and the issues of the latter Company are rather better still, 
Imperial Continental, too, has rallied strongly ; and commands a 
better price than it has done for about the last two months. Water 
Companies have continued the upward movement they showed so 
strongly the preceding week; and though business has been but 
moderate, they stand very firm. At the opening on Monday, the 
firmness which marked the close on the preceding Saturday was 
generally well maintained. The Foreign Market was somewhat 
depressed by the report of the attempted assassination of the Czar; 
but not so much as might have been expected. The Funds fell a 
slight fraction; but Rails remained very buoyant. Business in 
Gas was moderate; but prices (especially for Gaslight ‘‘A” and 
Imperial Continental) were very good. Their quotations, however, 
remained unchanged. European old and new declined}. Nothing 
at all was done in Water. Rails had another good day on Tuesday; 
and the Foreign Market, after some undecision, rallied appreciably. 
Gas issues were not extensively dealt in; but their firmness was unde- 
niable. Gaslight ‘A’ rose 1; and Imperial Continental, 1}. Two 
or three transactions only were marked in water; but the figures 
were very fair. Prices in general were rising on Wednesday; but 
a slight check came before the end of the day, and the tendency 
went the other way. The Gas department was unusually dead. 
Very little business was done in Gaslight and Coke; everything 
else was quite neglected. The quotation of Imperial Continental, 
however, rose 1 more; and the selling price of Continental Union 
was advanced 1. Water was equally slack ; a solitary transaction 
in Grand Junction alone saving the list from being a blank. 
Thursday was extremely irregular; most of the chief departments 
fluctuating considerably during the day. There was a revival of 
activity in the Gas department, especially in the issues of the 
Metropolitan Companies, coupled with a further advance in prices. 
Gaslight ‘‘ A” improved 1; and so did Imperial Continental. Of 
the South Metropolitans the “‘A” and ‘‘B” rose 1 each, and the 
“© C,” 5. Water undertakings presented nothing noticeable. Friday, 
though somewhat irregular, closed fairly well. Business in Gas 
was chiefly in Gaslight and Coke issues; and the ‘‘ A”’ stock rose 
14 more. In Water, Lambeth debentures and West Middlesex 
advanced 1 each. Saturday was fairly active, and the general tone 
was good. Gaslight “A” made another advance of 1; and Im- 
perial Continental “ sellers” rose 2. Kent Water improved 2; and 
Lambeth 10 per cent., 1. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

ELECTRICAL CONGRESSES—AN AMENDMENT TO THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL 

—SECONDARY REGENERATORS IN THE UNITED STATES—THE UNION ELEC- 

TRICAL SUPPLY SCHEME, 
Tue American Electrical Association recently held their annual 
congress, at which the usual amount of “ tall talk” was contributed 
to swell the electrical ‘‘boom.” It is very much to be regretted 
that technical societies in the United States permit their members 
to inflate communications and discussions with a useless and dis- 
figuring proportion of verbiage and forced chatter of the character 
best described as ‘‘ Mark Twain and Water.” Something must be 
excused, however, to men whose general reading is probably con- 
fined to the newspapers of their country. Of all American technical 
associations the hollowest appears to be that which presumes to 
represent the intellect and capital devoted to the electric light 
business. We decline to believe that the claim is well founded. 
That a sprinkling of good men are to be found in the so- 
called National Electric Light Association, and that some of 
the papers published under their auspices are worth looking 
through cannot be gainsaid; but the bulk of it is manifest 
“bunkum.” It cannot be otherwise. The art of electric light- 
ing, whether in the United States or in any other country, 
is not in such a state that a considerable gathering of men 
and of subjects for discussion can be drawn from it. An 
industry must be very large, and must have been established ® 
sufficient time for the development of a work-a-day, business 
technique, which can be discussed apart from patents and infringe 
ments, before a useful technical society can be based upon it. In 
electric lighting these conditions are signally lacking. Everybody 
who knows anything worth telling keeps it to himself and patents 
it; and he is afraid to say too much at any time lest a rival should 
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take advantage of him. Electric lighting men might perhaps meet 
to discuss wire, and testing instruments, and patent law reform, 
put there would not be much distinction in all this; and directly 
they approached essentials, there would either be silence or a row, 
according as rival inventors chose to sulk or fight. No, notwith- 
standing the fervid call of the Electrical Review, it does not appear 
there is as yet room in England for any organization between the 
Dynamicables and the Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. 

An amendment to the Electric Lighting Bill has been put down 
by Lord Houghton, with the object of extending the power of 
objection to electric lighting schemes possessed by local authorities. 
Lord Salisbury has already expressed his opinion, to the effect 
that the existing law is over-favourable to local authorities, to whom 
it has given what electricians style a ‘ dog-in-the-manger posi- 
tion.” There is, of course, a good deal to be said on both sides; 
but we are disposed to rebel against the doctrine that local 
authorities have a right to every kind of profitable business that 
can be established in their districts. It is not electricity or gas 
that the authorities care about; but money. A man sees an open- 
ing in a growing neighbourhood for a baker’s shop; and he starts 
one. It is the aggregation of people in that particular locality of 
which he takes advantage. He did not bring the people there; but as 
they are there, he gets his living out ofthem. The local authority do 
not, as yet, lay claim to the right of supplying every necessary of life 
in their districts ; but if the powers conferred upon them by the Elec- 
trie Lighting Act had worked well—if electric lighting had been a 
commercial success—it is difficult to see where the line could have 
been drawn. Similarly to the baker, there is no reason why a 
company of people who decide to risk their money in supplying 
gas, water, or electricity in a populous district should icon them- 
selves as mere ‘‘ warming-pans” for the local authority. It is 
decidedly a good thing for the general interest of investors that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to establish the principle of the rever- 
sionary right of public authorities to any sort of profitable organi- 
zation for the supply of necessaries in their districts broke down 
as it did, through the native weakness of the class of enterprises 
selected as the first example of the new dispensation. 

An example of the good and bad of technical societies for the 
commercial and industrial advancement of industries is furnished 
by an incident at the recent meeting of electricians in Philadelphia. 
A certain Dr. Otto A. Moses held forth in glowing language con- 
cerning the advantages of secondary generators or transformers in 
electric lighting. He spoke in one place somewhat disparagingly of 
Edison; and after a most favourable account of a secondary 
generator plant at Pittsburg—where natural gas is used for 
raising steam, and the whole arrangement is said to be highly 
satisfactory—the speaker went on in the usual manner to describe 
imaginatively what could be done with Niagara if its power were 
utilized according to his pet system. Thisis the approved style for 
attracting the attention of the newspaper reporters, whom a refer- 
ence to the immensity of the force of Niagara is sure to “‘ fetch.” 
Unfortunately for Dr. Moses, however, his auditory included electri- 
cians who knew as much about secondary generators as he did 
himself, only they differed in being interested in other electrical 
devices ; and so they lost no time in “ spreading him out.” It was 
elicited in cross-examination that this wonderful secondary gene- 
rator system had only been in operation in one place in America 
on a small scale for about two months, and in another for a fort- 
night. It was thought, on the whole, to be premature to mention 
the scheme in the same breath with Niagara. 

The scheme of the Union Electrical Company for providing 
house-to-house lighting by means of portable storeage batteries 
was explained at a recent meeting of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians by Mr. Desmond G. Fitzgerald the 
inventor of the battery which is to be employed in this remarkable 
service. ‘The idea is to keep stores of charged plates at central 
stations, whence they would be delivered by van. The positive 
Plates would be conveyed in a closed receptacle, and damp; the 
negatives, dry. Sulphuric acid also would be required, and would 
be sent out by the carboy, and would be used, as Mr. Fitzgerald 
thinks, at the rate of 2lbs. per electrical horse-power hour. For 
every electrical horse-power hour supplied—corresponding (say) to 
three 20-candle lamps kept alight for five hours, which is equivalent 

the average use of a three-light gas-pendant for one evening— 
about 45 lbs. of battery materials would have to be transported. The 
maximum distance to which this would be carted is taken at half a 
mile. A ton of plates would therefore, according to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
represent at least 56 electrical horse-power hours, for which “a 
small percentage of the general public, if safeguarded from all 
— would be willing to pay as much as 1s. per horse-power 
gg: __A very small percentage, one may be excused for thinking. 

Ir. Fitzgerald believes, however, that a great many people will 
pa pay 4d. per horse-power hour, and presumably take the 
touble upon themselves. This remains to be tried. 





THe prospectus of the third course of lectures for sanitary inspec- 
tors, to be delivered at the Parkes Museum, Margaret Steet, W., 
— next and the following month, has been issued. These 
ne ures are specially arranged to suit the requirements of those 
Gre, 3 preparing for the examinations of the Sanitary Institute of 
~ om = ritain ; but they will be found useful to acting inspectors 
: others desirous-of obtaining a practical knowledge of sanitary 
pluirements and regulations. A small fee will be charged to cover 
Penses; and all those who attend the lectures will have the 


Dee - free admission to the Museum and Library from April 1 





THREE GAS ENGINEERING IDEALS. 
Ir is rather remarkable that the Presidents of two (geographically) 
widely distinct Associations of Gas Engineers—the Manchester 
District and the South-Western of England—should have directed 
so much of their respective inaugural addresses to the considera- 
tion of the deficiencies and drawbacks of the art and science of gas 
making, as now practised, as to render one composition read like 
a complement of the other. We have already remarked, in com- 
menting upon Mr. Moore’s observations, upon the value of the 
opportunity afforded by an inaugural address for drawing attention 
to those unsolved technical questions which cannot be so well 
recalled by other means. Mr. Moore spoke of continuous carboniza- 
tion and of the ventilation of gas-lit rooms. Mr. W. A. Padfield 
showed the desirability of greater purity for gas and of improving 
burners. The observationsof both Presidents were as practical as the 
nature of their subjects permitted, and were marked with a laudable 
desire to say what might be profitable rather than pleasing or 
flattering to their auditory. There are many respects in which a 
President may fail to compose a good address; but, surely, the 
worst sin he can commit is to indulge in the “ high falutin’"’ 
strain, and talk about the glories and triumphs of his calling, and 
flatter his colleagues to their faces. Not that we believe any good 
can be done by systematically depreciating one’s own art; saying, 
as some do, that gas making has not progressed an inch since the 
days of Clegg and Grafton, or others of the patriarchs. This is as 
false as it is cheap and irritating. We all know that gas making, 
as an art and a business, has been greatly improved even of late 
years; but we also admit that, in certain branches of the art, it is 
easier to conceive an ideal than to bridge the chasm that separates 
the practicable from the theoretical. Presidents, in their semi- 
ractical addresses, have almost a monopoly of the right to 
ead us to the brink and show us the prospect beyond. It 
is not the least exasperating of the aspects of technical imper- 
fection that in very many instances men who are devoted to the 
ease of an art which they would fain improve in certain 
irections see the very object for which they vainly sigh realized, as 
a matter of course, in some other and perhaps analogous, though 
independent industry. Take, for example, the question of the con- 
tinuous carbonization of coal for the production of retort gas. This 
has been, since the beginning of gas supply on a large scale, the 
dream and disappointment of gas engineers of a mechanical twist. 
Only recently our contemporary the American Gaslight Journal 
contained an illustrated description of a scheme of this order 
imagined by Mr. Frederic Egner, in which the well-known features 
of most designs of the kind—the gas-tight hopper, the inclined 
retort, and the large furnace—are repeated. Mr. Egner's plan, 
which was never embodied in a working apparatus, involved the 
revolution of the retort itself, instead of the usual screw; and it was 
ope of the arrangement that the partially-carbonized coke should 
converted into water gas in a secondary chamber. This observa- 
tion brings us to the proof of the statement at the commencement 
of this paragraph—what has been impracticable for the retort gas 
maker is routine for the water gas producer. Water gas—so like, 
and yet so different in constitution and everything else from retort 
gas—is produced by a method of working that is as near the ideal of 
continuity as can well be imagined; but the retort-gas maker does 
not want to make water gas, and so he cannot, by any stretch of 
ingenuity, adapt its methods for his own purposes—they are “‘ so 
near, and yet so far!” 

With regard to purification, it is necessary to go farther afield to 
find an analogous necessity for refinement perfectly supplied. No 
other gas than coal gas is made and purified on such a scale that 
the operations for the latter purpose are worth attention for any 
light they can throw upon the problems which puzzle gas com- 
panies’ advisers. Now with respect to the chemical purification of 
gases and liquids, one of two methods must be employed—the 
method of straining through something which has the property of 
arresting the impurities which are to be taken out, and that of 
admixture of absorbents or precipitants with the bulk. Both 
depend upon the principle of chemical affinity ; but the systems of 
applying this principle are essentially different. It is always rash 
to generalize in regard to chemical phenomena. Chemists are 
continually being convinced of that fallibility which they are usually 
so averse to admit, by the incompleteness of the results of their 
most carefully-considered operations, and by incontrovertible 
manifestations of a tendency on the part of facts to outrun or fall 
short of hypotheses. Speaking with all diffidence, therefore, it 
yet appears safe to describe the former of these two methods of 
chemical purification as the ruder and more imperfect; which implies 
that perfection is more probable with the latter. In gas purification 
it is found, as a matter of fact, that by the dry process, however 
conducted, there is an “irreducible minimum” of sulphur left in 
the gas. Whether this is due to the physical difficulty of ensuring 
the necessary intimacy of contact between the solid purifying agent 
and the gas to be purified, or whether it is a consequence of the 
existence in coal gas of compounds of sulphur with hydrocarbons 
(sometimes called sulphur compounds of organic origin), or from 
any other cause, the fact remains. Reasoning by analogy, one 
would say that the most likely way out of the difficulty lies in the 
intimate mixture of the contaminated gas with some other gas 
having more affinity for the impurities, whatever they are, and 

ssessing, moreover, the faculty of being easily withdrawn when 
it has done its work. We cannot refer to a similar case of purifica- 
tion of a gas in this pany A but there are many liquids so purified. 
The treatment of syrup by the Newlands alum process occurs as an 


example of this method. In this process phosphates occurring in 
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beet and other raw sugars are eliminated, and the alum is recovered 
for continued use. Claus and Young, not to mention others, 
promise that the same kind of thing shall be done to gas; and it is 
to be hoped they are not deceivers of themselves and others. 

Considerations of ventilation and improved gas-burners come 
together in Mr. Padfield’s mind; while Mr. Moore apparently 
thinks of one without the other. The plain question is, however, 
whether Mr. Moore is not right and Mr. Padfield wrong; and there 
is no difficulty in answering this query aflirmatively. Mr. Pad- 
field talks about a prize for the improvement of gas-burners; the 
object being that cheap burners may be made to consume a “ fixed 
quantity of gas,” together with ‘“‘ the requisite amount of oxygen” 
for perfect combustion, “‘ thus getting rid of the charge of blacken- 
ing ceilings.” All this is a blunder, which has been exposed many 
times. The dirtying of ceilings is very little affected by the con- 
struction of the gas-burner or lamp which lights the room; but 
very much by the amount of dust ordinarily held in suspension in 
the atmosphere, by the height of the apartment, by the porosity or 
otherwise of the material of the ceiling, and perhaps by one or two 
as yet obscure influences. It would be a pity if it were to go forth 
uncorrected that anybody by some clever dodge about a burner 
could prevent gas from blackening ceilings. Such an idea is a 
delusion. Take the same burners, the same room, the same gas; 
and the ceiling in a dusty town will be blackened in one-half or 
one-quarter the time that the same appearance would be presented 
in the country. Whether gas, oil-lamps, or candles are burnt, the 
decorations of houses in town must be renewed at frequent intervals; 
while many old country houses go on untouched by the painter 
year after year. Dr. Oliver Lodge has pointed out that an incan- 
descent electric lamp will blacken a spot in a ceiling immediately 
over it by the projection of particles of dust from its heated surface. 
All the same, it must be freely admitted that gas does darken 
the ceilings of rooms quicker than any other illuminant, because 
there is more of it used; and the water that condenses on the cold 
plaster or paint when the gas is first lighted arrests the dirt and 
dust that float up upon the hot currents rising from all exposed 
burners. There is but one way out of the difficulty. Ventilation 
of the apartments to a degree sufficient to sweep all hot, damp, 
and dusty air away before it has time to settle or rub itself against 
ceilings or walls is hardly to be expected or desired. In the first 
place, it would not be easy to secure; and in the second, a room 
so aérated would be decidedly cool to inhabit in winter. The 
correct solution is therefore a ventilating gas-lamp, of the high- 
power class now so well-known in various forms. So lit, decora- 
tions and books in a room may be regarded as safer from dirt and 
damage than under any other circumstances: 

So much for the case of apartments which require to be lit with- 
out risk of damaging their ceiling decorations. For ordinary 
living rooms, such as constitute the great majority of the “‘ habita- 
tions of the people,” the usual periodical coat of limewash for the 
ceilings is a nuisance to the occupier; but it is open to question 
whether he would not be worse off without it. We have never 
fallen back from the position that the ventilation of gas-lit living 
rooms is one of the most useful of studies for the gas engineer ; but 
it is surprising how little one hears about it. It ‘doesn’t pay” the 
builder to experiment in ventilation; but if the advantage and 
comfort of a properly ventilated apartment were ever rendered 
possible for the ordinary householder, as they might be, builders 
would provide them as they do baths and other modern sanitary 
luxuries. Many gas managers in different localities amuse and in- 
struct the people by lecturing upon science in the popular style; and 
this is a very praiseworthy thing todo. In addition to implanting in 
their hearers ideas respecting the performances and qualities of gas- 
burners, however, the lecturers might try and do something to 
cultivate a demand for aérial sanitation of dwelling-houses. No 
mere book-lore will suflice; unless a man speaks of ventilation 
methods from experience, he had better hold his tongue. There is 
no quasi-technical subject in regard to which so much costly and 
irritating blundering has been committed, because people have 
repeated what has been written by others without independent 
experimental proof. The gas manager must ventilate his own 
house first, before he can lay claim to any right to advise others. 
When a man can truthfully say that in his own sitting-room, well 
lit by means of gas, with a good fire, and with the normal number 
of occupants, the ceiling temperature never exceeds that of the 
floor by seven or eight degrees Fahrenheit (the windows and door 
being shut, and no air currents sensibly manifest), that man has a 
right to say anything he pleases on the subject of ventilation. 





THE PROGRESS OF GAS SUPPLY. 
ALTHOUGH everyone engaged in the business of gas supply is per- 
fectly conscious of the fact that the close of each year marks a 
distinct advance in this important department of commercial enter- 
prise, it is not until some circumstance causes one to reflect on the 
condition of the gas industry at some period removed from the 
present by a definite lapse of time—say, ten or twenty years—that 
he is able to fully appreciate how great has been the progress made. 
Some such thought as this arises on glancing through the chapter 
devoted to gas prices and profits in the first section of ‘‘ Burdett’s 
Official Intelligence for 1887,’** with a copy of which we have 
been favoured by the author. Mr. Burdett tells us in his preface 





* Burdett’s Official Intelligence for 1887: A Carefully Revised Précis 
of Information regarding all British, American, and Foreign Securities.” 
By Henry C. Burdett, Secretary, Share and Loan Department, Stock 
owen Sixth Year. London: Spottiswoode and Co., 54, Gracechurch 

reet, E.C. 
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that the recent serious fall in the price of residual products has 
invested the profits of gas companies with renewed interest; and, 
therefore, he has taken the opportunity of offering some observa. 
tions on the financial history of gas lighting. For this purpose he 
goes back to the year 1847, when a return was made to the House 
of Commons, on the motion of the renowned J oseph Hume, of every 
gas company in the United Kingdom then working under parlia. 
mentary authority. In this return 128 companies were included; 
the total capital employed being £6,172,576. Three years later, 
when a similar return was issued, there were 134 companies in 
existence, with a combined capital of £6,602,010. In 1866 there 
were 175 companies, with capital to the extent of £15,246,727 ; but 
Mr. Burdett points out that in the interval a considerable number 
of undertakings had been purchased by municipalities, so that the 
real increase was greater than this. From 1866 to 1882 no general 
statistics as to gas were available ; but, as our readers are aware, 
since the latter year the Board of Trade returns have been regn. 
larly published. According to the latest of these, there were at the 
end of 1885, 162 gas undertakings belonging to local authorities, 
and 367 belonging to companies; the authorized capital of the 
former being £22,771,890, and of the latter £49,091,377—a total of 
£71,863,267. It is unnecessary here to reproduce other statistics 
as to these undertakings collected by Mr. Burdett, as they have 
already been given in our columns when commenting upon the 
returns in question. Passing on to deal with the transfer of gas 
undertakings to local authorities—an arrangement which the author 
states has proved “very popular and successful”—he shows that 
there are only 29 towns having populations above 50,000 which 
are now supplied with gas by private joint-stock companies. With 
regard to the legislative regulations affecting the finances of the 
companies, he tells us that the dividends were first restricted to 
10 per cent. in 1841—in the case of the Birkenhead Gas Act of that 
year. At the end of 1849, only 19 companies out of the 134 then 
in existence were paying the maximum dividend ; while in 1885, 
out of 367 companies, only 98 were distributing less—and these 
were only concerns with small capital or of comparatively recent 
establishment. As to the price of gas, on the first introduction of 
meters it was 15s. per 1000 cubic feet. About the year 1832 it 
came down to 12s.; and in 1849 all the London Companies charged 
6s. per 1000 cubic feet for ordinary gas. At the end of 1885, out of 
867 towns served by private companies, 50 were supplied at less 
than 3s., and 17 at less than 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Of the 
162 towns supplied by local authorities, in 88 the charge was less 
than 3s., and in 12 less than 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Of course, 
in several places the prices have since had to be increased, owing 
to the depreciation in the value of residual products. Still, what a 
contrast to 15s. per 1000 feet! Mr. Burdett thinks that the result 
of the altered value of residuals will be that, where there is an in- 
adequate reserve fund, and where the sale of gas is not advancing, 
small increases in price will probably take place; but that, in the 
greater number of cases, the effect (particularly with sliding-scale 
companies) will only be to retard reductions. The author discusses 
generally the subject of the auction clauses, and explains the work- 
ing of the sliding scale. These matters, aswell as his remarks as 
to the filing of accounts and the regulations for the testing and 
measurement of gas do not need notice here. ; 

The section of Mr. Burdett’s work dealt with above is the one 
which more particularly concerns our readers; but the other sec- 
tions contain a vast amount of statistical information which cannot 
fail to be of value to all who are engaged in large commercial 
undertakings. For example, the subject of Imperial and local 
taxation, with which the work opens, is treated at considerable 
length. He shows that for the year 1883-4 the burden of the rates 
in the United Kingdom amounted to 17s. 6-5d. per head of the 
population. The chapter on municipal finance is an interesting 
one, and contains some elaborate tables as to municipal indebted. 
ness, remunerative and unremunerative capital expenditure, and 
the estimated capital and income value of corporate property. 
Indian and colonial finance and development is dealt with in two 
sections; and two others are occupied with railway statistics— 
these sections closing with an analysis of the accounts of the prin- 
cipal railways in the United Kingdom for the first half years of 
1885 and 1886, In the chapter on securities in the past year, we 
find that new gas and lighting undertakings were started during 
the twelve months with a combined capital of £1,540,500 ; and 
stocks of the Buenos Ayres (New), Imperial Continental, Metropo- 
litan of Melbourne, and Ottoman Gas Companies, to the amount 
of £231,000, were admitted to quotation in the “ Official List. 
This part of the work closes with a review of the legislation of the 
past year, in the course of which the author gives a summary of 
the proceedings on the Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment 
Bill which was considered at such length by the Lords Committee 
and then withdrawn. The production of the entire book must 
have involved an immense amount of labour on the part of the 
author, who has brought together a mass of statistics which will 
prove of great service. 





Messrs. R. anp A. Marv, of Glasgow, have obtained the contract 
for the supply of the whole of the gas cooking apparatus require 
for the refreshment department of the Manchester Exhibition. — 

In the programme of arrangements for the forthcoming meeting 
in Manchester of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, will be several public lectures, one of which will pr 
delivered by Mr. Harold B. Dixon, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 0 
Chemistry in the Victoria University, on ‘‘ The Rate of Explosions 
in Gases.”’ 
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THE DEFECTS OF THE PATENT LAW. 

A Bive Book that concerns inventors, patent agents, and indeed 
everybody who may be interested in the working of the Patent 
Office has just been issued. It is the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into the duties, organi- 
gation, and arrangements of the Patent Office under the amended 
law, which is known as the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
Act, 1883, having a ge regard to the system of examination of 
the specifications which accompany applications for patents under 
this Act. The report is followed by minutes of evidence, &., bear- 
ing upon the subjectof the inquiry. Thus the object of the inquiry 
was to ascertain the practical effect of that great change in the 
Patent Office system which brought in the principle of examination 
of specifications, although in a limited way. The Committee was 
appointed in consequence of complaints as to the working of the 
new system, the minute of appointment being dated Dec. 30, 1885, 
though not much was done until after March 3, 1886, when the 
constitution of the Committee was altered. It then consisted of 
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell), the Earl of Crawford, 
Baron H. de Worms, M.P., Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P., and 
Mr. C. T. D. Acland, M.P., who have agreed upon the report now 
in question, after examining the officials of the Patent Office and 
other witnesses. Although the subject of the partial examination 
of specifications was the chief thing to which the Committee directed 
their inquiries, they took note of other matters, and mentioned 
them in their report. 

Dealing first with the question of examination, the Committee 
point out that, by the terms of section 7, sub-section 5, of the Act 
of 1883, if after an application has been made, but before a 
patent has been sealed, another application is made bearing the 
same or a similar title, the examiner shall report to the Comp- 
troller whether the specification appears to him to comprise the 
same invention as the earlier application. And if he reports in 
the affirmative, it further requires that the Comptroller shall give 
notice to the applicants that the examiner has so reported. Now, 
on the face of it, nothing could be more reasonable and fair than 
this direction. It was inserted in the presumed interest of inventors 
after the Bill was in Committee; and the members at whose insti- 
gation the clause was accepted had every ground for supposing 
that they were thereby doing good service to the community. 
They urged that the period of probation, as it may be called, 
between the application for and sealing of a patent, during which 
the world outside the office has no cognizance of what is contained 
therein, although necessary in the interest of the applicant, acted 
prejudicially upon others, so that later applications for the same 
thing might be made, and fees paid and other expenses incurred 
upon what the officials might tell could not result in a valid patent. 
The alteration of the law was made, therefore, in order that the late 
applicants might know as much as the officials the extent to which 
they were anticipated by unpublished provisional specifications. 
Unfortunately, the arrangement has proved disappointing in prac- 
tice. Complaints are made that the so-called protection to dater 
applicants is no protection at all, but only a cause of worry, trouble, 
misunderstanding, and expense. The Committee do not admit that 
the staff of examiners is poor, or that many mistakes are made that 
could be avoided by the employment of better trained examiners. 
The misfortune arises mainly out of the quality of the information 
obtainable by the examiners from that very vague document known 
as the provisional specification. Thus, supposing an applicant, D., 
asks for provisional protection (say) for ‘“‘ Improvement in Gas- 
Burners,” he is more likely than not to receive official notification 
that his specification appears to relate to the same invention com- 
prised in specifications lodged by A., B., and C., at different 
previous dates. What is the last comer to do? He cannot see the 
specifications in question, and has no means of determining whether 
the judgment of the officials is good or bad upon the all-important 
point of anticipation. The terms of the official notice are absolutely 
inconclusive; and he has to take his chance, just as he would have 
done if there had not been any official notification. He has, how- 
ever, the privilege of obtaining a “Q”’ form, and paying the appro- 
priate fee, for which he receives immediate intimation of the deposit 
of the complete specification belonging to any of the earlier appli- 
cations. Then he may see for himself where he stands, a few weeks 
earlier than if he had to wait for the issue of the blue book, and, 
if necessary, draft his complete specification in such a manner as to 
avoid, if he can, the imputation of infringement or of copying. 

It is easy enough, in the light of experience, to understand how 
this system has failed of its object—the protection of inventors— 
and also to understand that, with all its imperfections, it is very 
expensive to work. There is the staff of examiners, to begin with, 
who cost the Office about £4000 a year. Of course, they make 
mistakes sometimes; and any blunders arising in the Office are 
sure to be made the most of by patentees and their agents, who 
will find in these miscarriages the reason why certain schemes 
failed to bring in the fortunes that were expected from them. 
There is no man more difficult to please than your inventor; and 
it must be conceded to be annoying when notices of interference 
are wrongly given, and more so when real interferences are allowed 
to pass unnoticed. Consequently, it is not surprising that, after 
reviewing the conditions, the Committee recommend the repeal of 
the clause under which the system of examination has been intro- 
duced. The report goes on to say that ‘the hardship complained 
of, that the Office should receive fees from a subsequent applicant 
whilst there was a prior application pending, which would render 


the subsequent application and any patent granted upon it value- 


88, might be met by providing that in case the second applicant 





chose to abandon his application, and the patent (if any) granted 
upon it within a certain period—say, two months if the grant of a 
poe on the first application—he should receive a return of the 
ees paid by him to the Office.” The Committee believe that if 
euch a provision existed, very little use would be made of it; but 
although the Office might be cleared, so to s , by refunding the 
fees, it must not be ee that the question of the return of £1 
or £3 to a patentee under the circumstances under consideration 
would be a very small matter in the estimation of the disappointed 
inventor. So far as we can see, the real hardship to the later 
applicant consists solely in the fact that he may inadvertently 
employ words which may subsequently be cited against him, and 
may destroy his omg: right. He may guard himself against this 
by making use of the “‘Q form” system. There can be no way of 
protecting a second applicant from the unfortunate results of 
inventing a thing a little later than somebody else. 

The report goes on to suggest that the present Office system of 
examination of specifications, whereby the work of every assistant 
examiner is revised by one of the three principal examiners, or by 
one of their assistants, is unnecessarily elaborate. Although this 
may look at first like a matter of internal management, it is not 
so; for the consequence of diminishing the work of the examiners 
of specifications would be to set at liberty more men for the work 
of the Indexing and Abridging Department, which is admitted to 
be terribly in arrear. Another matter dealt with by the Committee 
is that of the abuses that have crept in under the powers of the 
Act which permit applications to be amended. It is complained 
that when an applicant is told to amend his specification, he may 
take months for this purpose, and, under the cover of his amend- 
ment, introduce fresh matter, which he had possibly gathered from 
published specifications of other applicants, all of whom he may 
eventually succeed in forestalling. Consequently, the report recom- 
mends an alteration of the law to the effect that, ‘‘ unless an amend- 
ment making the application conformable to the requirements of 
section 6 be made within one month, the patent should date only 
from the time of the application being made so conformable, and 
not from the time of the original application.” This would put an 
end to the “‘ waiting game” supposed to be played by some appli- 
cants. Then it has been complained that too much strictness has 
been exercised in the rejection of applications on the ground that 
the specifications contained more ion one invention. Whatever 
may have been the case at first, the Committee consider that there is 
now no cause for complaint in this regard. Finally, the Committee 
have a few words to say respecting the evil of unqualified patent 
agents, and the proposition that a corporation of authorized agents 
should be officially enrolled. While adverse to the idea of esta- 
blishing a body who should possess anything like a monopoly of 
the right of dealing with the Office on behalf of inventors, the 
report somewhat vaguely suggests that a roll of duly qualified 
patent agents should be made by somebody, ‘admission to which 
should be possible and easy for all persons so qualified;”’ and that 
after the standard had thus been fixed, beh unwatrantably 
calling himself a patent agent should be subject to prosecution and 
a penalty. As to other changes of the law, the Committee admit 
that many suggestions of this order were made to them in the 
course of their inquiries, some being of a revolutionary character. 
None of these pieces of advice has received such a concurrence of 
unofficial support as would warrant the Committee in recommend- 
ing any fundamental change of the patent law until the existing 
one has been tried for a further period, and has been reviewed at 
some future time, as amended, by another Committee. 

It must be acknowledged that these recommendations of the 
Board of Trade Committee are eminently reasonable ; and it only 
remains to be seen how far they agree with the drift of the evidence 
upon which they are pullansdie based. Much of this evidence is 
interesting reading. Some technical journals occasionally make 
merry over the eccentricities of the Patent Office in passing absurd 
specifications ; but it came out clearly in the evidence of Mr. H. 
Reader Lack, the Comptroller, that, saving the law and public 
morality, ‘a patentee may get his patent for the most ridiculous non- 
sense now,” the old discretionary power of refusal being abolished. 
On the whole, the evidence seems to be commendably free from 
taint of “fad” and prejudice, and fully warrants the conclusions 
arrived at by the Committee. 





A NEW SIEMENS BURNER. 
Mr. F. Sremens has designed a new regenerative gas-burner, 
which is illustrated and described in the last number of the Journal 
fiir Gasbeleuchtung. Mr. Siemens explains that the inverted type 
of regenerative gas-lamps in general sprung out of his original 
regenerative burner. In his first German patent specification, he 
described his burner in three different forms, in one of which the 
flame was underneath, in another over, and in the other on the 
side. He says he tried all three varieties, as stated in a paper read 
before the Berlin Industrial Improvement Society in June, 1879, 
and fully reported at the time.* At that period the objection was 
raised against the inverted type of burner that the flame, being 
enclosed in an air-tight glass, would be inaccessible, and would be 
extinguished by the breaking of the glass. These obviously prac- 
tical, and still existing and considerable drawbacks led Mr. Siemens 
to let the inverted type alone for a time while he directed his atten- 
tion to the production of burners of the free and open type. He 
has not overlooked the fact that, in certain circumstances, and for 
various reasons, the inverted type of burner is useful and desirable. 


* See Journax, Vol. XXXYV., p. 60. 
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The air-tight glass also protects the burner against wind, dust, 
insects, &c.; and the ctiiboaad burner radiates less heat than the 
open one. Plain glass allows of the passage through its substance 
of about 90 per cent. of light, and only about 60 per cent. of heat, 
which permits an enclosed burner to be hung lower than an open 
one without giving annoyance by its heat. 

Mr. Siemens has accordingly turned his attention back to the 
inverted type, with the object of bringing out a cheap and efficient 
regenerative burner. The result of his experiments in this direc- 
tion is shown in the accompanying illustrations, which represent 
the vertical and horizontal sections of hislamp. In the illustration, 
G is the gas-pipe, which brings the supply to the ring R. This 
ring bears underneath it a number of burner-tubes r 7, disposed in 
a circle so as to form a smaller ring at their lower ends. Below 
this is the muzzle of the chimney round which the flame is formed. 




















The air enters underneath the casing M, following the course indi- 
cated by the arrows in the figure, and impinges against the gas, 
and thoroughly mixes with it at the point of ignition. The nozzles 
of the chimney is of porcelain or other refractory material; and 
the products of combustion pass upward from it through the gas- 
ring to the chimney E. The forms of the air guide m and the 
nozzle s are designed to improve the shape and burning of the 
flame. The porcelain nozzle is fixed with a bayonet joint for 
removal if required. The plug K will get very hot from the 
escaping products of combustion, and is intended to take as much 
heat from this source as possible, and to radiate it to the inner 
surfaces of the chimney throat. In this way a good deal of other- 
wise waste heat is arrested and utilized for warming the air and 
gas channels, and also for causing a sharp draught in the chimney. 
The remainder of the arrangement comprises the glass cone S and 
the semi-globe G, from the disposition of which it will be seen that 
more light is shown upward than is possible with some other forms 
of inverted burners. 








Deatu or Mr. C. R. J. Pepys.—We regret to have to record 
the death, on the 16th inst., in his thirty-sixth year, of Mr. C. R.J. 
Pepys, Manager of the Aix-la-Chapelle station of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association, in whose service he had been for a 
period of about eighteen years. Mr. Pepys was much respected by 
all with whom he was brought in contact. 


Tue PuriricaTion or Iron By Fiame.—Particulars are to hand 
of a curious combination of gas-making and iron-reducing plant 
that has been devised by Mr. James Henderson, of New York. The 
gas-producer consists of a large fire-brick chamber, with a hearth 
but no grate, from the charging doors of which, in the crown, 
depend two conical hoods of iron. These are called retorts, and 
are made of cast-iron, partially shielded with fire-bricks, and provided 
at the bottom with a water circulating pipe to prevent burning away. 
These retorts are not closed at the bottom, but project downwards far 
enough to meet the mass of incandescent fuel in the lower part of 
the producer. In these retorts the bituminous portions of the 
coal charge are driven off; and the coal is coked by the time 
it reaches the bottom of the retorts—a process which takes about 
seven or eight hours. The inventor insists upon the importance of 
mixing limestone or blast-furnace slag with the coal before it is fed 
into the retorts, with a view to keeping the fuel free from ash and 
clinker at the point where it meets the air blast, which is near the 
bottom of the producer. When it is desired to increase the propor- 
tion of hydrogen in the gas, superheated steam is injected into the 
producer in a measured volume. The combustion of the gas from 
the or is effected by heated air driven in by a separate blast- 
machine. By the use of distinct blowers for the primary and 
secondary air, the designer claims to be able to create a neutral 
flame, which may be made oxidizing or reducing at will. By the 
manipulation of air-valves, ingot pig may be produced upon the 
furnace hearth, by the application of the neutral flame. Admitting 
one-half more air makes the flame oxidizing, so that grey pig 
becomes wrought iron in about 20 minutes. The inventor claims 
to have discovered that “the purification of iron may be obtained 
by flame alone when combustible gases are supplied in the exact 
chemical proportions in which they are soiettiedl for combustion.” 





—______, 


Gechnical Hecord. 


SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF GAS MANAGERS. . 

The Nineteenth Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was held 
at the Offices of the Southampton Gas Company, Ogle Street, South. 
ampton, on Tuesday, the 8th inst.; and a brief report of the pro. 
ceedings appeared last week. The members were well represented, 
and several visitors were present—including Mr. R. C. Hankinson 
(Chairman), Mr. R. R. Oake, Mr. W. Clarke, and Captain Scott, 
Directors of the Southampton Gas Company; Mr. C. Crowther 
Smith, Secretary ; Mr. Frank Durkin; Mr. Jas. L. Chapman (of 
Harrow), Honorary Secretary of the Southern District Association 
of Gas Engineers and Managers; and several others. Mr. W, A, 
PapFIELD, of Exeter, the President, occupied the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, F.C.§,, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of Salisbury) read the notice convening the 
meeting, after which the minutes of the last meeting, held at Bristol, 
were taken as read, 

The PresipENT then read applications for membership from the 
following gentlemen :— 

Mr. R. Lewis Grist. . . Gas-Works, Brimscombe. 
» J.-H. Portbury. . . os Teignmouth. 
» 2. D.Sapey. .. .- ‘ Horsham. 
The qualifications had, he said, been approved by the Committee; 
and he had pleasure in proposing that these gentlemen be elected 
members of the Association. 

Mr. H. G. Crowe (Wellington) seconded the proposition, and it 

was carried unanimously. 


On the invitation of the President, 

Mr. Hankinson addressed the meeting. Speaking not only for’ 
himself but also on behalf of his colleagues, the Directors of the 
Southampton Gas Company, three of whom were present to support 
him, he desired to extend a hearty and cordial welcome to the 
Association. Thanks to the skill of their Architect and Engineer 
(Mr. J. B. Paddon), combined with the supervision of Mr. Durkin, 
they were able to offer a much more convenient room than on the 
former occasion when the Association visited Southampton. Whilst 
aware of the great importance attaching to the financial manage- 
ment of gas undertakings, he looked to the members of the Associa- 
tion—the practical executive of the gas industry—to discuss and 
decide upon the value of such improved processes as might be 
brought forward from time to time. He noticed ‘‘ Cooper's pro- 
cess ” mentioned on the day’s programme; and another interesting 
question was the propriety of using tar as fuel, which he under- 
stood had already occupied the attention of the Association. And 
really in these days, when the value of all gas residuals seemed to 
become “ small by degrees and beautifully less,” it was important 
such matters should receive proper attention. Anything conducive 
to economy was not only of direct interest to the producers, but 
indirectly to the public, as tending to the reduction of the price of 
gas. In concluding, he hoped that some brilliant ideas—not 
electrical sparks however—would scintillate from the brains of 
those taking part in the meeting; and so help on the future pro- 
gress of the gas industry. 

The Presipent thanked Mr. Hankinson and his colleagues for 
their kindness. It was very gratifying to find that at every town 
visited by the Association they received support and assistance from 
the Chairman and Directors, and indeed might add from every 
official down to the humblest connected with the local gas com- 
pany. This showed that the importance of the work done by the 
Association was appreciated beyond the circle of its members. He . 
thought the present a fitting opportunity to move the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That the best thanks of the Association be given to 
the Directors of the Southampton Gas Company for the use of their 
offices, and for their kind hospitality; also to Mr. C. Crowther 
Smith and to Mr. 8S. W. Durkin, for the arrangements they have 
so efficiently carried out for the comfort and convenience of the 
members.”’ 

Mr. G. Garnet? (Ryde) said there were times and seasons when 
duty and inclination ran on parallel lines; and this was especially 
the case at present, when it was his duty as ex-President of the 
Association to support the resolution. He was the more pleased 
to do so from having had personal experience of the kind assistance 
offered by those associated with him in the gas-works at Ryde, in 
preparing for a meeting of the Association. It was a great plea 
sure, as well as an honour, for the Association to assist in inaugu- 
rating the splendid block of new offices that had been so skilfully 
designed by Mr. Paddon, and erected under the supervision of Mr. 
Durkin. If ever he seconded a resolution con amore, he did so now: 

The resolution was carried with applause. 


The Presivent then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,—It is my pleasing duty to return you my sincere 
thanks for having placed me in the position of President of an 
Association which seems destined to become still more and more 
useful, and will, I feel sure, furnish more convincing proofs of 
steady work and further development. Whilst thanking you for 
the honour you have done me, I feel that it is no easy thing, when 
every new idea is made public almost as soon as it is started, t 
prepare an address which shall contain any matter not rendered 
devoid of interest. And this, I need hardly point out, is made 
doubly difficult when the presidential office is filled by one who has 
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his time fully occupied in providing for the increase of an already 
extensive business, coupled with the existence of other claims upon 
his time and attention; and therefore you will, I am sure, quite 
understand that little opportunity remains for making such experi- 
ments as may from time to time suggest themselves. This, how- 
ever, is my case ; and yet I feel that strenuous efforts are absolutel 
necessary in order to keep our minds alive to the importance of all 
improvements which can be effected both in the manufacture of 
gas and its supply, as well as in all appliances necessary for its 
consumption. 

In considering what subject to address you upon to-day, I am 
induced, from the great amount of interest shown at our Bristol 
meeting, held under the presidency of my esteemed friend Mr. G. 
Garnett, to say something on one of the subjects then discussed— 
namely, gas purification; and for a further reason, I may state 
that I conceive it is desirable to consider this matter because of 
the possibility of the bearing that the question may have on the 
future of gas lighting. In The Times for May 18, 1882, in an 
article on ‘* Electricity v. Gas,’”’ these words were used : 

There are no two opinions about the desirability of finding some substi- 
tute for the foul gas which we are at present condemned to burn in our 
houses and our buildings. It may be that, under the spur of competition, 
the chemical advisers of the gas companies will discover some way of 
making the gas they supply less trying to eye and brain, less ruinous to 
our books, our ceilings, our wall-papers, and whatever else comes in contact 
with its fumes. Till that is done, or till electricity has come in to help 
us, many of us will have returned to the candles and oil-lamps of our 
ancestors in despair. 

Now let us examine the processes of our purification; for it is 
at all times desirable to see whether any, and, if so, what im- 
provements can be effected. We have to deal with three purifying 
agencies—viz., lime, oxide, and ammoniacal liquor. Can these be 
made more effective? or can any other means be taken to still 
more efficiently and effectually cleanse the gas from all impurities ? 
The Gas Referees for the Metropolis fix the maximum amount of 
impurity in each form which the gas supplied may contain as 
follows :—Ammonia, 4 grains per 100 cubic feet of gas; sulphur, 
17 grains in every 100 cubic feet of gas, and in the winter this is 
allowed to be increased by 5 grains, making it 22 grains. Now, as 
regards this sulphur question, I fear it is not understood by the 
public; for 20 grains of sulphur does not, as many suppose, mean 
20 grains in 100. We know that 100 feet of common gas, at a 
specific gravity of *420, weighs (say) about 22,400 grains ; and there- 
fore 20 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet are equal to 1-1120th 
part. As regards ammonia, there is practically no reason why this 
should leave the works. 

I will now take the processes of purification in the order in which 
I referred to them. Inlime there are two or three different modes 
of arriving at the same or similar results, to which I need scarcely 
refer, with reference to sulphur compounds ; and it is partly by the 
mode in which lime has been used, that a reduction of these com- 
pounds has been the result. Allow me here to refer to one who has 
done so much in this direction, and who during the past year has 
been taken from our midst, I speak of Mr. R. H. Patterson. This 
gentleman, you may remember, at a time when not only chemists 
but engineers also scarcely knew what to do, collected a vast amount 
of information, and by comparing and arranging this information, 
came to the conclusion that the presence of carbonic acid was the 
cause of not being able to more effectually reduce the sulphur com- 
pounds ; and when the gas had been freed from carbonic acid, it 
could then be used for the production of an alkaline sulphide that 
would aid in partially removing the sulphur compounds. regards 
lime, there is not only a difficulty in getting rid of it, but with a 
very sulphurous coal, the lime is not by any means easily cleared 
from the purifiers; and in grappling with the sulphur difficulty, it 
is not only necessary to have a large number of purifiers, but also 
that each vessel shall be of ample size, and this latter condition is 
still more necessary where oxide is used. 

In connection with the subject of oxide, I remember a remark 
made by a speaker at the last meeting of our Association which I 
wish to repeat on this occasion ; and that is with respect to “ the 
condition of the oxide when delivered.” I cannot but think that it 
contains fully 25 to 50 per cent. of water; and that if we, as mem- 
bers of this Association (whose duty it is to see that we get the 
right article at a fair price) were to set our faces against receiving 
oxide in such a condition, we should then not only obtain the 
material in a proper marketable state, but it would also be 25 to 
50 per cent. cheaper than at present. And I cannot but think that 
contractors would cheerfully fall into the suggestion, from the fact 
that they also must pay freight upon the article supplied in the 
condition I have stated. I have several times noticed, when using 
this material only, and when it has subsequently taken a long time 
to revivify, that the sulphur compounds were always at the mini- 
mum; and when new material is used, that the bisulphide of 
carbon would go up to the maximum. My experience with oxide 
leads me almost to a conviction that, with ample power, and suffi- 
cient oxide highly charged with sulphur, the same or possibly 
better results could be obtained by using oxide only, than by the 
use of lime, which is more troublesome and much more expensive. 
But what I wish more particularly to direct your attention to is 
that neither the one nor the other removes the whole of the sul- 
phur compounds which are present in gas, the principal of which 
18 bisulphide of carbon. Now bisulphide of carbon has the power 
of combining with the sulphides of calcium and ammonia; and 
When the gas is purified from carbonic acid, the bisulphide of 
carbon it contains enters into combination with the sulphide of 
calcium, and can thus be detained. 





There is, however, another purifying agent which, I believe, is 
destined to play a more important part in the purification of gas 
than it has hitherto done, and will, Te sure, from its simplicity, 
be used more generally. I mean ammoniacal liquor. By simply 
heating the liquor under proper conditions the carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen are driven off, and a rough caustic ammonia 
is produced, = ngs of purifying the gas from sulphureited 
hydrogen, as well as carbonic acid. But then, in heating, there is 
the difficulty of the loss of ammonia; and I therefore do not think 
this plan is likely to become a success. 

Finding my scrubbing power very insufficient, I recently con- 
sidered the question of a washer. I had some difficulty in settling 
in my own mind the best kind of apparatus to be used ; and at last 
came to the conclusion that a washer should not only efficiently 
take out ammonia, but that it should be automatic in character, 
and should have independent chambers, so that liquor should be 
used of various strengths—the last two chambers being supplied 
with clean water ; and knowing how soluble ammonia is, I decided 
to have a small continuous stream of water passing through the 
last chamber. I was unable to find the whole of these conditions 
in any one apparatus ; but at my request the manufacturers caused 
a patent automatic overflow to be made, which complied with all 
my requirements, save the last—namely, passing a stream of clean 
water continuously through the last chamber, which I readily 
carried out myself; and the result, I think, has justified me in 
adopting a washer on the lines I have indicated. From each 10,000 
cubic feet of gas, the following impurities have been removed by 


the use of weak liquor :— 
Ammonia. Carbonic Acid. 

In compartment No. 1 . 

be No.2. 

se No.3 . 

-” No. 4 

pa No. 5 
You will notice that Nos. 4 and 5 are doing the most work simply 
because they have been replenished. Nos. 1 and 2 have not been 
strong enough to remove much carbonic acid; and although the 
actual work done varies according to temperature, proportion of 
impurities present, &c., yet it does to my mind clearly demonstrate 
the necessity of various strengths of liquor. A few days afterwards 
two further samples were taken from the last two chambers, with 
the following results :— 


Compartments. 
4 No. 5. 


0. 4. 

Ounce strength by specific gravity . . 1°24 

Do., distillation svete SS 

Pounds ammonia in each compartment 29°80 
Do., carbonicacid .... . *4 


Removed from each cubic foot of gas— 


Grainsofammonia. ... .. . 0°52 
Do., carbonicacid .... . 018 


Making a total of 1°03 grains of ammonia, and 0°30 grain of car- 
bonic acid removed from each cubic foot passing through these two 
compartments. At another gas-works the following results were 
obtained with a similar washer :—730 lbs. of ammonia, 836 lbs. of 
carbonic acid, and 252 lbs. of sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 tons 
of coal carbonized. I need scarcely add that where lime is not 
used, this elimination of carbonic acid means an increase of 
illuminating power to the extent of fully half a candle, which is 
an important consideration. I hope on another occasion to be 
able to submit to you the results of further experiments in connec- 
tion with this matter. 

I will now pass on to briefly refer to two or three other processes 
of purification which have attracted some attention ; the reason for 
my brevity being that I think the systems to which I allude may 
already have had a share of your time and attention. I will first 
mention the Claus system, which consists in the application of 
ammonia in a series of scrubbers or washers, using the strong solu- 
tion first, and finishing up with clean water. The ammonia is to 
be supplied in order to neutralize the impurities to be removed ; and 
two or three of the last towers are used so as to remove all trace of 
ammonia. A full description of this process, you may probably 
remember, was submitted in an able paper at the meeting of The 
Gas Institute last year; but the questions I ask you to determine 
are these: Does such a system give you any beneficial advantage 
over your present working, especially in regard to sulphur com- 
pounds? And, further, does such a process warrant you in even 
making a trial, unless you are convinced beyond all reasonable 
doubt of advantages to be gained which you cannot obtain from 
your existing system of purification to justify you in undertaking 
such an expenditure ? 

There is just one other system to which I should like to call 
your attention, and that is Mr. Marriott’s. This is a plan having 
for its object the purification of gas by liquids, by which means the 
gas is rendered self-purifying. The ammoniacal liquor is first so 
treated that it is converted into sulphite; and the apparatus for 
effecting this may consist of an ordinary coke scrubber. This is 
supplied from a tank overhead ; and there is an overflow into a 
tank at the bottom of the scrubber. At this point there is a small 
furnace for burning the sulphur (obtained at a later stage); and at 
the tank there is also an outlet-pipe. A stream of liquor flows 
down the scrubber; while, at the same time, a draught having 
been created, a current of sulphurous acid gas from the furnace 
travels upwards. This meeting the gas liquor decomposes the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, with the precipitation of solid sulphur. 
When the whole of the sul huretted hydrogen is dssounpeeed, the 
carbonic acid is displaced and passed off as gas—sulphide of 
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ammonia being formed at the same time; and by regulating the 
flow of liquor according to the quantity of sulphurous acid passed, 
either bisulphite of ammonia or sulphite can be secured. I do not 
know where this process is in use ; but one would be interested to 
Know the results of its working, as I am inclined to think that this, 
or a process on similar lines, is likely to meet with some amount 
of success in the reduction, or, we may hope, in the annihilation, of 
sulphur compounds. ‘ 

1 should like to refer to the different systems I have mentioned 
at greater length, but for the fact that I find I have not yet con- 
sidered the charges brought against us by The Times, to which I 
now beg to invite your attention. You may say ‘“‘ what have we to 
do with such charges?” My reply is that, as a good General 
should in a campaign look well after the weak points, so should we 
be continually on the look out to improve the position of the gas 
interests generally, and not fear to grapple with any difficulty that 
may present itself. We are now told that there are no two 
opinions about the desirability of finding some substitute for the 
“foul” gas supplied, and that some discovery should be made to 
supply gas less trying and ruinous to our books, ceilings, &c. The 
question appears to me to be, Is gas injurious with the very small 
quantity of sulphur it contains? I say it is not, as regards health. 
Sulphur is not only used as a disinfectant, but whether in a solid, 
gaseous, or fluid form, for curative effects, it is also frequently 
employed; and it is also used by medical men for diseases of the 
throat and lungs, including coughs, colds, asthma, &c. But what 
does actually happen in a room lighted with gas containing sulphu- 
rous impurities? If there are damp walls, and if there are certain 
things like dry leather, they will readily take up water. The 
water will no doubt dissolve the sulphurous acid, and form, in a 
liquid state, hydrogen sulphide. ‘This, in the same liquid state, 
slowly suffers oxidation; so that we should find, were we to 
put a basin of water in a room lighted with coal gas, the water 
very gradually converted into a solution of hydrogen sulphate. 
Glass close over a gas-burner condenses steam for a short time 
after the gas is lighted. The trace of sulphurous acid dissolved by 
this water is oxidized to sulphuric acid; and every time the burner 
is lighted, the process is repeated, so that in the course of time a 
considerable quantity of sulphuric acid may be formed in this way. 
Hence it is that the binding of books which have been long 
standing on a shelf near the ceiling may, become rotten with heat. 
In this condition they readily take up water from the atmosphere ; 
then this water dissolves ; and thus you find sulphuric acid there. 
You will, of course, say the remedy for this is ventilation. I know 
it; but in the vast majority of cases, no regard has been paid to 
that which under all circumstances is most desirable—viz., efficient 
ventilation. 

Now one word as regards burners. In a paper which I read to 
you some time since, I dealt with the necessity for using burners 
that would completely consume the quantity of gas passing to the 
orifice of the burner; and I confess that there is room, notwith- 
standing all that has been done of late years in this direction, to 
still further improve gas-burners—that they may not only consume 
a fixed quantity of gas, but shall be so made as to consume the 
requisite amount of oxygen necessary for its perfect combustion, 
and sold at such a price as to make them popular; thus getting 
rid of the charge of gas blackening ceilings. We know that with- 
out this perfect combustion, there is an absolute waste of light- 
giving power, for which a remedy should be found and applied. 
You will remember that some time since the Directors of the 
Exeter Gas Company suggested that a handsome money prize 
should be given for a burner that would answer the conditions laid 
down by a Committee of this Association, with a view to popularize 
the use of gas. The sum named by my Board was in excess of 
what it was thought could be raised. But this was subsequently 
modified ; and I still hope the idea will be taken up and carried out 
with energy and determination. May I now suggest that a hand- 
some prize should also be given for the complete purification of gas 
from all impurities. I feel convinced that the adoption of such a 
course, taken up in a broad and liberal spirit by gas companies, 
might be the means of not only strengthening their position, but 
might also result in the more general application of gas for lighting 
purposes, the advantages of which I need not point out to members 
of this Association. 

Heating by gas has now come to be regarded with still more 
increasing favour, although there is much yet remaining to be 
done. For example, in gas-fires there is still room for improve- 
ment; and yet their use is rapidly extending. It may reasonabl 
be inferred from this that their employment would become muc 
more general if their appearance could be made to harmonize more 
with the ordinary coal fire; or, better still, if the heating agency 
of gas might enjoy a fuller recognition, and rely more upon the 
merits of the fuel than upon the art of imitation. The waste in 
gas-fires furnishes a strong argument in favour of stoves by means 
of which the whole of the heat generated might be applied to pur- 
poses for which it may be required. 

Shall I say one word respecting that marvellous power, elec- 
tricity, which has certainly made some little progress; it being 
beyond doubt a fact that in some establishments it is now taking 
the place of gas, and, taken in connection with another fact—viz., 
that the electric light companies have now parliamentary sanction, 
and are about to receive increased powers, they may make still 
greater progress. The advance, however, is slow; and although I 
would not say that there is nothing to fear from electricity as a 
lighting power, yet I am of opinion that gas will hold its own as 
the light for the million, unless it becomes a question of cost, light 








for light. Theformer has been the means of considerable improve- 
ments being made in street lighting, when it was found that its 
cost was so great as to preclude it being permanently adopted. We 
must bear in mind that the installations were in most cases badly 
and temporarily laid ; and yet, notwithstanding these failures, it is 
making progress. We see the electric light now in the mansions 
of the nobility; and it will probably be used to an even greater 
extent for libraries, theatres, hotels, and picture galleries. It is no 
use denying the fact that the cost has been considerably reduced 
during the last three years; for instance, the dynamos can be 
bought for less than half their former price, and we may venture 
to predict that the cost will still be considerably reduced. Im. 
provements have also been effected in accumulators, as well as in 
the various kinds of fittings which are now made so as to render 
them applicable for domestic lighting. There is also this fact, 
that electricity can now be made to burn as steadily as gas, and 
can be equally safe, provided proper precautions are taken. 

I feel I ought not to detain you longer now, but I would venture 
to say that the extensive use of cheap oils, on the one hand, and 
electricity on the other, should warn us that we may not have 
things all our own way. All around and about us, we see evidence 
of increased activity in every branch of science. We may, however, 
do much to strengthen and improve our position. I cannot, will 
not, dare not believe it to be an insuperable difficulty to free gas 
from all its impurities. I cannot, and will not believe but that 
burners may be so constructed so to prevent the cry being made 
of ‘ gas blackening ceilings, &c. ;”’ such burners at the same time 
giving an increased value in illuminating power. There are, I feel 
equally sure, improvements still to be effected both in the manu- 
facture of gas and in cheapening its production, in the reduction of 
price, which for the moment is rendered more difficult by the fall 
in the prices of residuals, in the increase of illuminating power, 
and in the development by every means in our power of the use of 
gas for motive power and other purposes. In these days of pro- 
gress let us cast on one side “a rest and be thankful” policy, and 
stimulate and encourage each other to renewed exertions for the 
advancement of those whose interests we represent. We may find 
much to discourage, much to disappoint, we may also fall short of 
the ideal set up, but we can all do our best, in which case we shall 
beyond all doubt have the quiet satisfaction of endeavouring by our 
daily action to leave 

“ Such footprints on the sands of time, 
That others seeing may take heart again.” 


On the President resuming his seat, 

Mr. W. Osmonp (Dorchester) said he was sure the address just 
delivered would be accepted with great satisfaction by the members, 
as it contained several suggestions that were well worthy their 
attentive consideration. He had great pleasure in moving a cordial 
vote of thanks to the President for the same. : 

Mr. G. Garnett said that few people could form any idea of the 
trouble involved in preparing an address—in deciding upon the 
subjects to be treated, &c.—but those who had actually been 
through the mill. Having already passed that ordeal twice, he 
would venture to stand up again to bear testimony to the admirable 
manner in which Mr. Padfield’s address had been brought up. In 
respect to brevity, the address offered a good example to those who 
would come after ; and, for that matter, to those who had preceded 
also. In all good feeling, he cordially endorsed everything that had 
been said by Mr. Osmond, and had pleasure in seconding the vote 
of thanks. 

The motion was carried unanimously. F 

The Presipent said that he had hardly expected to have his 
address received with such fiattering terms as those just used by 
Mr. Osmond and Mr. Garnett, and so kindly endorsed by the 
meeting. But he knew the kindly support always extended to 
the President by the members generally, and had experienced it 
to an unlooked-for degree. He begged to thank those who were 

resent, some at considerable personal inconvenience, to support 
lie and the well-being of the Association that day. It certainly 
was no easy matter to prepare an address; for the ground had 
already been trodden by abler men than himself. But he did feel 
that in the present day, gas engineers must go forward. The 
electric light was progressing on the one hand, and oil was cheap 
on the other. It thus behoved them to make every point they pos- 
sibly could in the way of cheapening the production of gas. He 
accepted the vote of thanks with much gratification. 

The reading of papers was then proceeded with. 

Mr. J. H. Lyon (Cosham) read the first paper, entitled 

MAIN TESTING FACILITATED. 

In looking over the reports of the Parent Association and the 
several District Associations to assist me in making this paper the 
more interesting, I find that several very able papers have been 
read upon mains and services—notably, by Mr. Warner, of South 
Shields, in 1876, and by Mr. Harrison Veevers, of Dukinfield, in 
1886 ; but only one paper treating directly upon main testing—viz., 
by Mr. C. W. Folkard in 1883. All these papers are well worth the 
perusal of any gas engineers who have not already read them. 

It is generally admitted that mains and services should period 
cally undergo careful testing; and the result of such tests shoul 
be carefully noted in a book specially kept for the purpose. For 
the guidance of managers wishing to adopt such a book, I would 
refer them to a form given by Mr. Warner on p. 80 of the proceed- 
ings of the British Association of Gas Managers for 1876. There 
has not, so far as I am able to discover, been any period fixed for 
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the time that should elapse between such periodical testings ; 
hence I presume it must be left to the discretion of the manager in 
charge. It is, however, the writer’s opinion that the more frequently 
such tests are made, the better satisfied will the manager be with the 
amount of gas sold per ton of coal carbonized. 

In speaking of the several means used for discovering leakages 
(and the same applies to the ordinary system of main testing), the 
author of ‘‘ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas ’’ says : ‘‘ Their application, 
it is true, involves a considerable amount of trouble and expense ; 
put these ought not to be allowed to stand in the way of under- 
taking the work.’”” The writer quite agrees with the author in 
question ; yet he is afraid the trouble, expense, and inconvenience 
to consumers do frequently stand in the way. 

The ordinary method of main testing is so thoroughly understood 
by all present that any lengthy description of it would be super- 
fluous. I may, however, remark that to adopt the usual system 
necessitates the opening of the ground, the breaking of the main, 
and the connection completed before the meter or other indicator 
can be attached ; and necessarily this operation must be repeated 
upon each length of main tested. Then after the tests have been 
completed, the connection of the mains has to be made good by the 
use of a thimble before the ground can be filled in. The same 
operation is necessary, with the exception of the breaking of the 
main, when the bladdering system is adopted. The writer there- 
fore is of opinion that the charges for labour and material used in 
either of the methods named are in themselves enough to cause 
managers to hesitate before making too frequent tests; and he con- 
siders any apparatus or arrangement that can be adopted with 
a reasonable outlay (such apparatus to entirely dispense with all 
the preliminary trouble appertaining to either of the two methods 
named) is worthy of the serious attention of all gas managers and 
gas engineers. The writer claims to have such an arrangement as 
will do this. 

The author then alluded to his patented apparatus for “‘ testing 
gas-mains for leakages,’’ as described and illustrated in the 
JourNAL for Jan. 4, p. 24; and proceeded, by means of a plan of 
the streets of Titchfield (at which place he is lessee of the gas- 
works), to describe the operation of testing the gas-mains there under 
his system. He said: I wish to relate a little recent experience in 
respect to a leak there. In December last my man wired that his 
gas was going faster than he could possibly make it. A telegram 
of this nature, with a knowledge that I had only storeage capacity 
of some 6000 cubic feet, was not very comforting—more especially 
in the month of December. Of course I at once visited the place ; 
and being dusk when I arrived, I had an opportunity of noticing 
the pressure on the burners in the various shop-windows. To my 
astonishment, there was no appreciable diminution of pressure ; 
and, what was more annoying, no particular smell of escaping gas 
in the streets. Yet there was one thing certain—that a serious 
escape was taking place somewhere. I had men employed two full 
days without discovering the leakage; and on the third day the 
escape made itself very disagreeably noticeable in several houses. 
When bared the main hard by was discovered broken in two; and 
you could easily drop anything of the thickness of a penny into the 
crack, At that time I had none of the improved syphon-boxes 
fixed ; consequently my man deemed it advisable, in my absence, 
to shut off the gas from the whole of the consumers until the 
defect was repaired. Immediately after this experience I divided 
the mains into five sections; and the result of this is that any 
escape, serious or otherwise, occurring in the mains can be dealt 
with, and any section of mains can be isolated with inconvenience 
to but very few consumers. 

To illustrate the ease with which the mains can be tested when 
my patented system is adopted, I may say that on the 24th of 
February, having the day previously (by post-ceard) asked the con- 
sumers to shut off their gas at the meter, a man and I tested the 
five sections in less than four hours; and all the tools necessary 
on that occasion were a cask of water wheeled in a barrow,’a 
funnel, a syphon pump, a box key to take out plugs, and a 1-inch 
pair of gas-tongs to screw in the inlet and outlet tubes to the leak 
Indicator; also a piece of tallow to grease the plugs. The outlay 
to divide the mains named did not exceed £138, exclusive of the 
indicator. The boxes admit of the respective lengths of main being 
tested separately as per the following statement :— 

Quantity of Water 


Box, Length of Main, to Seal the Box. 
No.1 bo Pap eros 800 feet. oe 1°8 gallons. 

» 2 “=o 1600 ,, ee 40 » 

» 8 on ee 650 ,, ee 2°75 4 

oy Ee or ee eee 600 ” ee 1‘8 ” 

» & . cow 1500 ,, ee a 


Finally, as it is said there is nothing new under the sun, I do 
not claim to have placed anything before you entirely new; but I 
do claim to have shown you a method and apparatus that is less 
expensive and an improvement on anything before used to effect 
the same purpose. The boxes are in use at Petersfield, Titchfield, 
and Cowes; and the War Department have just ordered five 4-inch 
boxes for the gas-mains at the Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth. - 


Discussion. 

Mr. G. Garnett (Ryde) wished to ask a question. If he under- 
Stood correctly, there was a diaphragm across the diameter of the 
8yphon-box, extending downwards to a sufficient extent to afford a 
seal when water was poured in up to the level of the main pipe. 

he current of gas impinging directly upon the diaphragm, was 
therefore diverted downwards at right angles, had to pass under- 
neath and up the other side, and was then again diverted at right 





angles. Had Mr. Lyon taken into consideration the effect of treat- 
ing large quantities of pas in this manner? Years ago they had 
all found out what naphthalene was; and he wished to ask what 
would be the effect on the gas of striking directly on to the cold 
diaphragm, and then circulating in the comparatively large box ? 
There was some mystery about naphthalene deposits, which 
affected certain service-pipes whilst others were comparatively 
free. Had Mr. Lyon found deposits of naphthalene in any of the 
boxes? He was pleased with the system, and intended to try it 
the first opportunity he had. 

Mr. 8. W. Durxin (Southampton) asked what the patent con- 
sisted of. Did he understand that the use of the diaphragm 
syphon for main testing was claimed as a novelty? Many years 
ago he had considerable experience in testing a set of mains taken 
over from another concern ; and his experiments revealed a sad state 
of things. The system used on that occasion was to separate off 
sections of the main for testing by means of bladders. He used 
two bladders, and filled the intermediate space with water in order 
to get a sound division. Considerable trouble arose, not only in 
getting all the main taps on the section of main under examination 
shut off, but by reason of some of them not being sound. He had 
come to the conclusion that it was possible to overdo even main 
testing. The expense of opening the ground, &c., was consider- 
able; and the plugs left in the main weakened it, particularly in 
the case of small mains, as would be found out in the case of sub- 
sequent sewerage operations, &c., where the ground was disturbed 
under the pipes. There was also the inconvenience to the con- 
sumers to be thought of. But although it was possible to spend 
more money over the job than could be saved, taking the principle 
as a whole it was a good plan to test mains; and in the instance 
he had given, they were wise in making the examination. He had 
tested nearly all the mains in his district, and had observed that 
those laid in the earlier days of the Company were the soundest, 
from which it appeared that main layers used to do their work 
better in days gone by than at the present time. In reference to 
Mr. Garnett’s question, he would remark that several years ago a 
diaphragm syphon was put on one of his 24-inch mains for the 
purpose of cutting off the gas when required. It had since been 
continually in use for supplying’a large district, extending six miles 
off; and although it was large and deep, and some distance under 
ground, as compared with an ordinary syphon, he had never found 
any decrease of pressure or other inconvenience due to the deposi- 
tion of naphthalene. 

Mr. A. THomas (Cowes) said he had applied Mr. Lyon's system 
in connection with about 300 yards of 2-inch main laid in private 
ground; and he was consequently anxious to make a sound job of 
it. He put in two of the boxes—the first at the commencement 
of the 2-inch pipe; and found the plan to be a very simple and 
satisfactory way of testing mains and services. He certainly did 
not understand that Mr. Lyon claimed the diaphragm syphon-box 
as novel, having himself used such boxes at Basingstoke nine years 
and more ago. He took it that the “ patent” was the whole 
scheme and method of application. The system was certainly very 
handy for new main laying and extensions of works. 

Mr. 8. Carpenter (Dorking) understood that the boxes were 
fixed in place of, and could be used as ordinary syphons. 

Mr. Lyon, in reply, said that he certainly did not pose as the in- 
ventor of the diaphragm syphon ; and full particulars as to what he 
did claim could be ascertained by sending to the Patent Office for 
his specification. As to any possible liability to accumulations of 
naphthalene, he considered this would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise. If the naphthalene was in the gas, it would certainly 
deposit somewhere or other; and it was better that it should lodge 
in a place where it could be readily got at and removed. : 

The Prestpent thanked Mr. Lyon for bringing the subject of 
testing mains before the meeting; for it was of the utmost im- 
portance that all mains should be sound, and that loss by leak- 
age should be ascertained and remedied with the least possible 
delay. He quite believed in watching the loss by leakage, and 
testing the mains periodically, so as to acquire some sort of data by 
which the results from half year to half year could be compared. 
For small mains, he had found a simple tap a useful appliance for 
shutting off various sections for testing. 


[We shall publish the other two papers read, and the report of 
the brief discussions to which they gave rise, in next week's 
number of the JourNaL.] 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of this Association was held 


at Boston, Mass., on the 16th and 17th ult.; and the following 


abstract is prepared from the ‘‘ Official Report” of the proceedings 
published in the American Gaslight Journal. 

The usual preliminary business having been transacted, the Pre- 
sident, Mr. J. P. Harbison, of Hartford, Connecticut, delivered his 
Inaugural Address. He first directed attention to the financial 
affairs of the Association, which showed they were in a thoroughly 
satisfactory state. Speaking of the position of the gas industry, 
he thought there was every sign of a steady and healthful growth, 
and referred specially to the introduction of regenerative burners, 
and the increase in the demand for heating and cooking stoves. 
The members had given a large amount of consideration to the 
utilization of residuals during the year, in some cases with marked 
success; and he was decidedly of opinion that much more might 
be accomplished in this direction. Thorough attention to this 
subject would assist in solving the problem of how to sell gas at 
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one dollar per 1000 cubic feet, and yet earn satisfactory dividends ; 
and the great reductions which had already been made gave 
good promise that this much-to-be-desired result would shortly 
be achieved. As to the action gas companies should take in 
regard to the electric light, he apprehended that the proper 
solution should be arrived at by each individual undertaking 
for itself, from its own existing circumstances and surroundings. 
Many members had also introduced a small water-gas plant 
as an auxiliary or addition to their existing facilities for making 
gas; and it would be interesting to know the results thus 
obtained. Returning again to the affairs of the Association, he 
recommended the formation of a class of associate members, con- 
sisting of gentlemen intimately connected or acquainted with the 
constructive details of, and the supply of apparatus or materials for 
gas-works, who might enjoy all the rights of ordinary members, 
except voting and holding office. After referring to the decease of 
two members, he encouraged gas engineers to endeavour to pro- 
mote, elevate, and perfect their business, doing justice to all, and 
not forgetting those in their employ. 

The report of the Treasurer and Secretary (Mr. C. H. Nettleton, 
of Birmingham, Conn.) was read; and the following gentlemen 
were subsequently elected honorary members:—General A. Hicken- 
looper, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. G. A. M‘Ilhenny, of Washington; 
and Mr. Emerson M‘Millin, of Columbus, Ohio. 

The Hon. A. M. Norton, of Nashua, N.H., read the first paper, 
which was entitled ‘“‘ The Effect of Reduction in the Price of Gas ;” 
and in the course of it he submitted for consideration the following 
statistics from the past seven years’ accounts of the Nashua Gas 


Company :— 
Year. Price. Consumption. Increase. 
® s. d. Cubic Feet. Per Cent. 
1880 . ll 8 ee 11,645,000 ee _ 
SSaeeee: ee 13,417,400 oe 15°22 
ae see: a 15,092,100 e 12-48 
as «a + ts Ae Oe 17,058,500 12°36 
ee 8 4 19,172,200 11°80 
mes Ke oe 7 6 eo 20,717,400 oe 8°05 
1886. . ‘ 6 8 ee 24,800,600 eo 19°70 


During the seven years the number of meters had increased from 
550 to 800, or about 7 per cent. each year. The population of the 
town included a large percentage of operatives es small house- 
holders. There had been no addition either in population or build- 
ings in anyway proportioned to the increase in the consumption 
above shown; so he maintained that this was principally due to 
the policy of reducing the price of gas. It was singular that during 
1886, when so large an increase was experienced, several customers 
were introducing the electric light. He was satisfied that the only 
way of maintaining the popularity of gas in the face of oil and 
electricity was to lower the price. 

In the discussion which followed, the President said his experi- 
ence was quite similar to that of the reader of the paper. Some 
12 years since, when the price of gas in Hartford was 11s. 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet, he suffered from the competition of kerosene oil, 
which was then introduced at alow price. In three or four years 
the net output of gas decreased to about one-third; but gradual 
reductions in price soon turned the scale. The present price was 
5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the increase in consumption on 
the year 1886 was 7 millions. The course pursued had led to the 
introduction of better globes and burners, and to the use of gas- 
stoves; and he therefore recommended a policy of cheap gas, 
which would satisfy both consumers and stockholders. Mr. Taber 
said he understood Mr. Norton had found that a certain class of 
tenants would not pay for the gas-fittings, and consequently did 
not use gas. The New Bedford Gas Company had lately been 
giving some attention to the cost of fixtures and lighting; and 
their experience showed that the cost of the former was quite a 
bugbear, as they could be put in as cheaply as any oil-lamp. In 
New England nearly all tenement buildings were fitted with pipes 
for the supply of gas. It occurred to him whether gas engineers 
had not fallen into an error in supposing that gas was only for 
the richer classes. A great deal of money could be gained by 
a gas company undertaking to furnish the fixtures. Especially 
in view of the competition of the electric light companies, who 
supplied their own fittings, it seemed advisable that gas companies 
should take the same stand, and supply not only stoves, but take 
the contract for everything from the main to the burner if 
needed. He had also tried a plan of differential prices, which was 
satisfactory in the main, though it caused some annoyance. Mr. 
Greenough observed that the consumption at Nashua had increased 
regularly, at the rate of 11 per cent. or so per annum, until a point 
was reached when the gas was obviously cheaper than other lights, 
and then it took a decided jump. It seemed that the act of reduc- 
ing gas (say) from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet might not 
result in any material advance in consumption; but a reduction 
from 6s. 8d. to 5s. 10d., which might have the effect of bringing it 
into favourable ae with other sources of light and heat, 
would secure a decided increase. So the inference he wished to 
emphasize was that, when the price of gas was so far reduced as to 
change it from a luxury to a source of economy, the consumption 
increased largel yi but so long as it remained a luxury, the reductions 
had no material effect on the consumption. Mr. Tarbell had had in 
Waltham an increase in consumption of nearly threefold during the 
last 10 years ; and he considered it was largely due to the lessening of 
the selling price from time to time. Mr. Wood, of Syracuse, said his 
experience agreed with that of previous speakers ; and he had com- 
peted successfully with kerosene oil by gradual reductions of price. 
He also secured a large day consumption; so that, with a price of 





5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, nearly 30 per cent. of the total daily 
output at the present time was taken during the hours of daylight. 
He had also found that the introduction of the electric light in his 
district increased the demand for gas, by causing the consumers to 
want more light. He noticed that Mr. Greenough doubted whether 
a slight reduction would have much effect on the output; but he 
believed that the recent reduction in New York had resulted ina 
large increase. Mr. Copp quoted several instances in support of 
the views advanced by Mr. Norton ; and other speakers testified to 
the fact that the electric light, notwithstanding the fact that it took 
away some of the customers, tended to increase the consumption 
of gas. Mr. Norton, in reply to a question, said that a large 
number of heating-stoves were brought into use in 1886; and this 
might have had something to do with the unusual increase, 
Hitherto he had not done much with cooking-stoves, but was now 
introducing them with great success. The President, in closing 
the discussion, drew attention to the importance of looking after 
the day consumption. He thought that as gas was cheapened, it 
became more popular with the poorer classes, whilst the wealthier 
people used it for purposes other than lighting; and hence tho 
increase which always followed a reduction in price. There was a 
need for a cheap, bui at the same time thoroughly efficient gas 
cooking-stove ; and he commended this point to the attention of 
the manufacturers of such stoves. He did not know whether Mr. 
Taber’s idea was to make profit out of the gas-fittings, or to furnish 
them for less than cost price, with a view of increasing the con- 
sumption. Mr. Taber explained that he took gas-fitting work at 
perhaps half the usual cost. The President thought this an impor- 
tant matter; for competition had shown that it was necessary 
not only to look after every detail of manufacture and distribution, 
but also to oversee its use and encourage its employment. 

The next paper was by Mr. C. J. R. Humphreys, of Lawrence 
(Mass.), and was entitled ‘Some Thoughts on Purification of Gas 
by Oxide.” Attention was directed to two divisions of the subject 
—the relation of iron purification to the removal of carbonic acid 
from the gas; and its bearing on the abstraction of the sulphur 
compounds. The author said that, in a paper read before the 
Boston Guild of Gas Managers some two years since, he showed 
that the gas as manufactured at Lawrence contained 1°32 per cent. 
of carbonic acide after leaving the oxide purifier; and this had the 
effect of reducing the illuminating power to the extent of 0°8 candle 
in an Argand burner, and 1-03 candles in a flat-flame burner. In 
the paper referred to, he made a calculation, which showed that it 
was cheaper to remove the carbonic acid by the use of lime, than 
to bring up the quality of the gas by means of an enriching mate- 
rial; and he had found, after two years’ practical working, that 
this was correct. He used two lime-boxes, and tested the gas for 
carbonic acid as regularly as for sulphuretted hydrogen; and he 
found that he used one bushel of lime for each 18,000 cubic feet of 
gas. As to the second division of the subject, although oxide of 
iron had no effect theoretically on the sulphur compounds, it 
reduced the amount of this impurity very perceptibly in practice. 
In Massachusetts they were limited to 20 grains of sulphur per 
100 cubic feet of gas, and were able to use oxide with a fair degree 
of safety, though sometimes, particularly in winter, they came 
unpleasantly near the statute limit. While the chemistry of sul- 
phur purification by lime was generally understood, there was no 
explanation forthcoming of the action of oxide. In consequence of 
a suggestion that it was the lime and not the oxide at all that 
reduced his sulphur compounds, he made a test, and found that at 
the inlet of the lime purifiers the gas contained 15°51 grains, and at 
the outlet 16°94 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet; so that the 
lime certainly did not take out sulphur, nor was there any reason for 
expecting it to do so, seeing that it was either in the state of 
caustic or carbonate. He next had an analysis of the oxide made, 
in the hope of finding out the form taken by the sulphur therein, 
which gave the following result :— 


Per Cent. 
Sulpho-cyanideofammonium. . . . ...- + 9°70 
Sulphateofammonium . . . ... +. + + 738 
Free ammonia . in Da Stelle aice OS igs eee 
Protosulphide of iron . era oe he 14°70 
Sulphur. . . « « 48°83 
DR di. et ate 4 ce m8 6S 3°53 
Water, organic matter,&c.. . . . + - 15°78 


This oxide had been in use for two years; and every care was taken 
to secure a fair average sample. The large amount of sulpho- 
cyanide of ammonium present was surprising, and suggested the 
conjecture whether the ammonia was the agency by which the 
sulphur was removed. There were many advantages in the use of 
lime and oxide together. There was no nuisance from the lime, as 
it came out in the form of an odourless carbonate. He trusted these 
few remarks would lead someone to investigate the chemical re- 
actions involved with that completeness which their importance 
merited. Replying to questions, Mr. Humphreys said that he had 
six purifiers in all—two 20 feet square, and four 10 ft. by 16 ft. 
Two of the latter were used for the lime; the remaining four being 
connected to a centre-valve that worked three on and one off, and 
were used for oxide. Of course, it was a local matter for each to 
decide for himself whether lime or enriching material was the 
cheaper. He kept his gas quite free from carbonic acid according 
to the ordinary lime test. 

Mr. Greenough said that at one works he took out the sulphur- 
etted hydrogen first, and ther the carbonic acid by means of lime. 
At another he used oxide only, and found that nearly half a gallon 
more oil was needed to keep the illuminating power up to the 
standard at the former works. Mr. Allyn, working with purifiers 
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90 feet square, had substituted oxide for lime as the purifying 
material, and experienced no loss, but, on the contrary, a slight 
increase of illuminating power. The average expense for oxide 
was rather under a 4d. per 1000 cubic feet ; whereas the lime used 
to cost him 1d. Mr. Prichard was in favour of employing lime 
in addition to oxide of iron. He happened to be badly situated for 
obtaining cheap lime, and could save nearly 1d. per 1000 cubic feet 
by using oxide only; but he found that the lime reduced the sul- 
phur compounds. With oxide only his gas contained 15:4 grains of 
sulphur, and 9°8 grains of ammonia per 100 cubic feet; but with 
lime in addition, the results were 6°2 grains of sulphur, and 
7 grains of ammonia. The State Inspectors’ report showed who 
used oxide only, and who used lime, or a mixture. He reduced the 
carbonic acid from 1°95 to 0°5 per cent. by means of lime, and 
found that a bushel of lime would purify 42,000 cubic feet. The 
lime was put in the same box with the oxide. Mr. Jones, having 
been troubled with back pressure in his lime boxes, had adopted 
with success the plan of mixing a bushel of sawdust to each 
10 bushels of lime; and he also found that, by this means, consider- 
ably less ammonia was left in the gas. Mr. Humphreys, in reply, 
thought it was a mistake to use lime and oxide in one box, as one 
material would probably be saturated before the other. He found 
that very few samples of oxide had been analyzed, and suggested 
that investigations of this kind would bring out useful practical 


results. (To be continued.) 





TESTS OF AMERICAN REGENERATIVE GAS-LAMPS. 

In connection with the “* Novelties Exhibition ’’ of 1885 promoted 
by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia (various references to 
which have from time to time appeared in our pages), a Special 
Committee of six members was appointed to report as to the “‘ gas 
utilizing apparatus’’ shown; and their report is published in this 
month’s number of the Transactions of the Institute. It appears 
therefrom that a very complete series of tests of regenerative and 
other gas-burners was carried out; and, as a result, the Committee 
submit the following account of the construction of the different 
appliances they adjudicated upon, and append their recommenda- 
tions as to the award of prizes, &c. :— 

Wasserman’s Regenerative Gas-Lamp.—This is essentially an 
Argand burner, having a circular flame; the air being admitted as 
in the common Argand. One current passing up centrally supplies 
oxygen to the interior of the flame; and another current passes up 
upon the outside, and supplies oxygen to the exterior surface. This 
last current is deflected just at the bottom of the flame by a circular 
sheet metal shell, which surrounds the burner, so that the air is 
brought more in contact with the flame than with the common 
burner of the Argand type. In the centre of the burner, spring- 
ing upward from the base, is a metal pipe, which expands toward 
the top into a hollow cone of considerable size, and which reaches 
the top of the flame. This cone is surrounded by a shell of 
porcelain or other heat-resisting material. The flame passing up 
outside of this cone is not in contact with it—being of a larger 
diameter; but the heat of the flame is such as to raise the surface 
of the cone to a high temperature, and the ascending current of air, 
which rises from the base of the burner freely in contact with the 
cone, is heated as it rises. The cone also gives the air a direction 
toward the surface of the flame; and thus the combustion takes 
place at a higher temperature and produces a higher degree of 
meandescence. The burner is adapted to the fixtures in ordinary 
use, and requires no especial training or care to secure good results. 
Our tests gave the following results :— 


Candle power ofcitygas ...... . . 16°20 
Candles per footofgas . . . . » 8°20 


Test No. 1, Test No. 2. 
Gas burned per hour, cubic feet . - 10°50. 9-00 
Candle power . . +. :+ «ec « « W@ ee 88°95 
Candles per footof,gas. . ... . . S62 .. 4°32 


In view of the fact that this comparatively simple burner shows an 
efficiency equal to that of Sugg’s four-ring Argand burner, which 
consumes 95 feet of 16-candle gas per hour, we would recommend 
the award of the bronze medal of the Institute with the diploma 
to Mr. Wasserman for his invention. 

Siemens’s Regenerative Gas-Lamp.—This lamp shows most 
strikingly the great progress that has been made in methods of gas 
lighting consequent upon the development of the electric light. 
Invented at a time when the highest efficiency attained was but 
little over 4 candles per cubic foot of gas, almost at a single stride, 
Frederick Siemens raised the standard to nearly or quite 10 candles 
per foot (with the most suitable gases for use in this lamp). In so 
doing, he not only secured great economy in lighting large spaces, 
but gave improved ventilation, and also a far better quality of light. 
With his long experience in the adaptation of the regenerative 
Principle to furnaces, he brought to the problem a knowledge which 
gave him a comprehensive grasp of the subject in all its bearings, 
and enabled him not only to produce the best gas-light then known, 
but also to illustrate forcibly certain principles which alone would 
enable us to secure the highest results in illumination by the use 
of gas, _The central principle on which its efficiency depends, is 
the heating of the air and gas intensely, before they reach the zone 
of combustion, by bringing them into the lamp and to this zone, in 
contact with metal surfaces heated to a high degree by the waste 
gases which are passing away from the flame. The flame is there- 
fore hotter and the light more intense. This heating or regenerative 
action is also cumulative, and increases with the rising temperature 
of the flame ; until, if there were no loss by radiation and the like, 








the heat would increase until the entire structure would be destroyed. 
Practically, the heat does not increase beyond a point which the 
lamp endures safely. The waste gases are conducted by a metal 
pipe to a flue, after or have done their work in the lamp; and 
the air of the room is left uncontaminated with the products of 
combustion. Our tests of this lamp were made on a bar photo- 
meter, with a length of 280 inches between the lamp and our 
standard. Our standard was a Sugg Argand burner, rated to pass 
5 feet of gas per hour. 
Horizontal Tests of Siemens’s Lamp. 
Candle power of standard and city gas. . . . 17°71 
Candles perfootofgas. ..... +. + + 8°54 
Test No.1. TestNo.2. Test No. 8, 

Gas burned per hour, cubic feet. 61°18 .. 51°18 .. 00 

Candle power . . .. . . 86465 .. 463°11 .. 396°52 

Candles per footof gas . . . 7°12 .. 9°04 .. 8°26 

All of the above tests were made at one heating of the lamp. 

In view of the foregoing, the Committee recommended the award 
of the silver medal of the Institute for the lamp, together with a 
diploma. 

Lungren Inverted Regenerative Gas-Lamp.—This lamp owes 
its efficiency to the heating of the air and gas which enter the 
flame, by means of the waste heat which is leaving the lamp. 
Resembling in this respect the Siemens lamp, it has peculiarities 
which render it noticeable, and increase its value to a marked 
degree. The flame and the illumination is all below the structure 
of the lamp itself; there are no shadows; and the light thrown 
down from the suspended lamp is entirely unobstructed. The 
lamp is also of a form and structure which admits of its use in a 
variety of places where the Siemens lamp could not be used so con- 
veniently. Finally, its efficiency is much higher than that of the 
Siemens lamp in small and medium lamps, such as are used in 
lighting offices, stores, and apartments of moderate dimensions. 
Its value for general illumination is for this reason greater. The 
quality of the light for brilliance, steadiness, and colour is unsur- 
passed ; and the lamp itself is simple in its construction, and of a 
pleasing design. In measuring the light of the lamp, the Com- 
mittee found it necessary to construct a photometer for the angular 
measurements. Horizontal measurements were made upon the 
bar photometer used in testing the Siemens lamp. The flame of 
this lamp being entirely below the lamp, however, the horizontal 
rays of light do not represent its efliciency in actual use. The 
series of horizontal measurements were made as follows :—The 
lamp was suspended in line with the bar at the end; and its light 
was compared with that of the Sugg Argand used in testing the 
candle power of the city gas. 


Candle power ofcitygas . . . +. + «+ «+ + 17°69 
Candles perfootofgas . ...- ..+ .- +. 864 
Test No.1. Test No.2, Test No. 8. 
Gas burned per hour, cubicfeet. 16°44 .. 17°85 .. 17°25 
Candle power tens 2 Bw Ba. BS 
Candles per footofgas . . . 7°68 .. OT as 9°12 


For testing at an angle of 45° below the horizontal line, the 
Committee had a sight-box made, which was mounted stationary 
upon a bar, as shown in the sketch. The screen in the sight-box 
A was placed coincident with the line F. Therefore on the lights 
from the lamps D and L entering the sight-box at opposite ends 
thereof, the screen was illuminated equally when the carriage and 
its Argand D were placed so that V2: W2.::T: U. 


PHOTOMETER Usep In Measurntnc Lunoren’s INVERTED REGENERATIVE 
Gas-Lamp. 
Angle of 45° and Vertical. 





A.—Sight-box stationary on photometer bar. 
B.—Bar of photometer stationary on table. 
C.—Wooden clamp to carry sight-box for adjustment. 
D.—Standard Argand, moving freely along the bar from end to clamp C. 
L.—Lamp to be measured suspended over the bar. 
F.—Line ee) ay at ey 67° 30’ above horizontal line G. 
G.—Horizontal line passing through centre of Argand and sight-box. 
H.—Centre line of lamp to be measured. 
I.—Perpendicular line passing through centre of illuminated screen. 
J.—Centre of Argand and pointer on carriage of same. 
K.—Centre of screen in sight-box on line G and I. 
S.—Screen boards to cut off all but direct rays from sight-box. 
T.—Candle power of d. : 
V.—Distance from J to I. 
U.—Candle power of m4 being measured, 
W.—Distance from K to L. 


All the distances having been accurately measured before the test, 
except that from J to I, the standard lamp D was moved along the 
bar in each reading until the illumination was equal upon the two 
sides of the screen, precisely as in the usual tests for candle power 
with the common sight-box and candle; the difference being solely 
in the fact that our standard, and not the sight-box, was moved. 
The average of ten observations in this way gave us the distance 
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V, from J to I, in each test. The other distance W being known 

already, the candle power was readily determined. The results 
were as follows :— 

45° Angle Tests of Lungren Lamp. 

Candle power ofcitygas ..... + « 

Candles per foot of gas . 


18°60 
gtligd-1O glig! OY Ge 
Test No.1. TestNo.2. Test No. 8. 
Gas burned per hour, cubic feet. 16°20 .. 16°65 . 17°20 
Candlepower . ... . « 197°16 231-78 230°64 
Candles per footofgas . . 12°17 13°09 13°04 
For the vertical tests, the lamp was suspended over the vertical 
end of a sight-box, so made that the horizontal rays from the 
standard Argand, and the vertical rays from the Lungren lamp 
fell, as in the previous test, upon opposite sides of the same screen ; 
the screen in this case being at an angle of 45° to the lines of light 
falling upon it. The light from the suspended lamp entered the 
sight-box, through a round hole in a wooden screen placed over it, 
and the standard Argand was moved, as in the previous tests, in 
making each observation. The average of ten readings gave us the 
distance from which the candle power was determined. The results 
were as follows :— 


Vertical Test of Lungren Lamp. 

Candle power of city gas . PAM ale. se 18°60 
Candles per footofgas ... . 3°72 
Gas burned per hour, cubic feet . - 16°00 
Candle power. . . ... . . 223°86 
Candles per footofgas. . . . 13°99 


In view of the advantages of this lamp, as previously stated, and of 
the remarkable efficiency as shown in these tests, the Committee 
recommended the award of the silver medal to this lamp, together 
with the Diploma of the Institute. Furthermore, in view of the 
fact that the Siemens-Lungren Company have established the 
manufacture of the Siemens and Lungren lamps in a way to 
supply the demand in all the required sizes thereof, and have 
thereby added a new and valuable industry to those already esta- 
blished in the city, the Committee recommended the award of the 
Elliot Cresson Gold Medal, and request the reference of their 
report to the Committee on Science and the Arts. 


The same Committee tested the Albo-Carbon gas-lamp, the 
working of which is familiar to our readers. With the city gas of 


17}-candle power, equivalent to 8°45 candles per foot, the following 
results were obtained :— 


Test No. 1. Test No, 2, 
Gas burned per hour, cubic feet . ae 4°95 
Candle power. . ... - 29°70 41°10 
Candles perfootofgas . .. .- 618 8:33 
Naphthalene consumed per 1000 feet of gas 2°88 Ibs. 
Cost of do. do. at12cents perpound . 3845 cents, 
Cost of city gas $1°60 Do. of carburetted gas $1°944 


The Committee recommended the award of a bronze medal and 
diploma. 


THE RELATIVE HEATING VALUE OF GENERATOR 
AND OTHER GASES. 

In the accompanying table are given the results of analyses of 
certain generator and other gases, showing their relative value for 
heating and various industrial purposes. The original table was 
compiled by M. Lencauchez, whose name is well known in con. 
nection with the construction of generator furnaces; and it appeared 
in a recent number of the Revue Industrielle, from which the table 
here given has been reproduced. It should be explained that all 
the gases analyzed are supposed to have been obtained with 
ordinary combustibles, brought to the average price of 30 frs, 
per 1000 kilos. actually available, deducting ash and moisture, 
The analyses in cols. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are of gases produced with 
various forms of M. Lencauchez’s generators. The hydrogen gas 
(col. 8) was the result of the decomposition of steam by carbon ; and 
the Dowson and water gases were of the ordinary kind. With regard 
to the coal gas (col. 9), this was taken to be produced on a large 
scale; and the residuals were assumed to be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of for their calorific value, which was also put at 30 frs. per 
1000 available kilos. for the coke and tar. Further, it was pre- 
sumed that the retorts were heated by generator or regenerator fur- 
naces, in which breeze and tar are utilized; and that the sulphate 
of ammonia obtained by the treatment of the ammoniacal liquor 
was sold for 30 frs. per 100 kilos.—the sulphuric acid required for 
its manufacture costing only 8 frs. per 100 kilos. at the works. As 
will be readily seen by an examination of the table, it is the almost 

ure hydrogen gas (93°55 per cent.), of which the analysis is given 
in col. 8, that is the most costly of all combustibles for industrial 
purposes. 








TaBLE showing the Comparative Value for Certain Industrial Purposes (Glass and Metal Furnaces, 
Gas-Engines, éc.) of Various Heating Gases. 













































































1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 
Ordinary | 
Generator Dowson Generato: Generat Gas from | ; F 
- Gastrom | Gasfrom | Gasirom | Gastom | Ganerstor | Water Gas | from Coke, | Hydrogen | Lighting Gas 
oke or nthracite nthracite, ine Coa and Coke F | ) 
Anthracite. only. Coke, &c, onl Breeze. Breeze. Generator. et | Gas. from Coal, 
Carbonic oxide 21-76 18°29 27°32 21°41 22°76 36°55 46°50 4°65 6°25 
Hydrogen . 10°83 26°55 13°34 2°39 11°58 33°30 43°25 86°15 20°00 
Olefiant gas A oe is 1°10 e* 1°25 4°49 5°13 1°10 1°45 1°30 58-00 
ee ek Se Ss es 1°38 1‘1l 1°55 2°09 2°10 1°15 1°20 1°45 9-50 
Tar vapours we fied Traces Traces. Traces. 0°80 0:90 Traces Traces Traces 1°25 
35°07 45°95 48°46 81°18 42°42 72°50 92°50 93°55 95°00 
Oxygen . am 0°47 ee sa os +s < os $< 
Nitrogen. . 61°36 42°28 47°84 64°16 53°66 24°00 4°00 7°20 3°50 
Carbonic acid. . 3°57 + (a)| 11°30 }(d) 3°60 } (5) 3°78 } (a) 8°85 } (b) 4°00 } (b) 4°00 }. (b) 0°65 }(c) 1°50 }(d) 
Sulphur dioxide. . . i. e 0-04 | 0-03 0-08 ae] 0-04 0-03 Traces 
Sulphuretted hydrogen pet | 0°06 ) 0°04 0°04 0°06 0°06 0°07 ” 
Total 100°00 | 100-00 ~—‘| 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00. —_| 100-00 10°00 
Calories. Calories. Calories. Calories. Calories. Calories, Calories. | Calories, | Calories. 
Calorific power of 1 cubic metre . 1210 | 1 1520 475 1898 2120 2710 | 2686 5650 
Per Cent. | PerCent. | Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Caloric lost by gasification . 18 | 5 13 15 10 17 20 66 15 
° Centimes. | Centimes. | Centimes. Centimes. Centimes. Centimes. Centimes. | Centimes. Centimes. 
Net cost per cubic metre . 000 | 1% §j| +0 0°75 0-90 2-00 2°50 | 9°70 5°00 
Price per 1000 calories. 0°66 | 0°95 | 0°65 0°51 0°48 0°94 0°93 3°61 0°89 
Comparative price . 1°38 1-99 1°35 1°27 Ps..2 1°92 1°91 7°52 1°85 
nit o 
| Comparison. | 





























(a) Crude gas. (b) Washed gas. 


(c) Gas washed, and purified with lime. 


(a) Gas washed, and purified with oxide of iron. 














Sratistics oF Gas Suppty 1n Scorianp, 1886.—The report of the 
Committee of the North British Association of Gas Managers on 
the statistics of gas supply in Scotland for the past year has just 
been issued, under the supervision of the Secretary (Mr. Charles 
Waterston, Engineer and Manager of the Portobello Gas- Works). 
The pamphlet does not differ from its predecessor in point of extent 
—the same number of undertakings being included ; and the only 
noticeable changes are some particulars furnished from places 
which did not send returns for 1885. This may be owing to the 
extra exertions of the Committee or of the Secretary, or to less 
reticence on the part of those who are in a position to supply infor- 
mation. At the same time, there are still some conspicuous blanks 
(some of which did not appear last year), the filling of which 
would greatly enhance the value of the report. Most of the 
towns are supplied by companies; but in the case of Kilbarchan 
the supply is in the hands of friendly societies. The transference 
of the gas-works at Dunbar and at Gourock last year to the 
Corporations of those places is duly recorded. In noticing the 
returns for 1885, allusion was made to the number of small villages 
in Scotland which have their own gas-works ; and about a dozen of 


them figure in the returns for the past year—from West Linton, 
with its 400 population and 10s. price, to Lauder, with its 964 
inhabitants who are supplied at 9s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
statistics are grouped under fourteen heads, with a column of 
remarks ; and although no space has been wasted in their arrange- 
ment, it would still be possible, unless there is some special reason 
against it, to squeeze in another column, giving the illuminating 
power of the gas, the absence of which, in this as in previous re- 
turns, is, as we have already pointed out, a disadvantage. - 

Tue Testing or Parts Gas.—The Paris Municipality have 
adopted the proposition of the Streets Committee to detach the 
technical portion of the gas-testing arrangements from the depart- 
ment of works, and bring it under their own direct control, through 
the agency of a Committee of five members of the Council ; the 
general piccinisheetion of the gas-testing department to be vested, 
as before, in the works department. They have also decided to 
request the officers of the municipal laboratory to take samples of 
the gas as supplied to the public buildings and to the consumers 
houses, make tests thereof, and report any cases in which excess 0 
carbonic oxide or any other noxious constituent may be found. 
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Register of Patents. 


Gas “Oia eates G., of Glasgow. No. 1367; Jan. 30, 
1886. h 

This invention refers to heating apparatus containing a particular 
arrangement of chambers and perforated gratings, whereby the products 
from burning coal gas consumed therein as a heating medium, are 
“rendered inodorous and innoxious, and may be diffused in even a close 
apartment with safety and comfort to the occupants,”’ to quote the 

tentee’s words. 

When gas is used as the heating medium, the first chamber, composed 
of iron or other metal, encloses a burner “ more or less of the Bunsen 
character ;’’ that is to say, the patentee finds in use, that it is some- 
times advantageous to check the admixture of atmospheric air with the 
gas in the burner, and so he controls the current of air admitted into it 
by means of a sliding grate, resembling a ‘‘ hit and miss” ventilator. 
He also finds that occasionally the apparatus works more efficiently 
without any atmospheric air being mixed with the gas in the burner; 
and in such cases he cuts off the current of air altogether, by the means 
just referred to, or attaches a burner of the ordinary character. The 
first chamber is preferably divided by a grating (or perforated plates) 
placed some distance above the burner, in order that the plates may 
operate as an agent in the mixing of the caloric arising from the con- 
sumed gas with another current of air, heated by the casing of the 
apparatus. The chamber is completely open at the bottom; but above 
the junction of the perforated grating just described it is composed of a 
partially perforated tube. This latter portion is again interrupted by a 
second grating, which acts as a cap or cover to the tube ; and the extreme 
upper part of this tube is not perforated. The second chamber, as just 
intimated, is formed by a casing external to that of the first one; and 
like the former one, this outer casing is also perforated. There is a space 
between the two casings sufficient for the accumulation of a volume of 
atmospheric air equal to the volume of caloric contained in the inner 
chamber; and as the atmospheric air comes in contact with the hot 
casing of the inner chamber, it is heated, prior to being drawn in, through 
the perforations before named, to the inner chamber, It here combines 
with the caloric arising from the burner, and passes thence through the 
grated cap into the third chamber ; and it is thence emitted into the apart- 
ment, or may be passed, if required, through a further series of perforated 
gratings before being discharged. 

Marstarnina, InpicaTInc, AND REGISTERING THE FLow oF Fuiurps In 
Marns.— Thorp, T., of Whitefield, and Marsh, T. G., of Manchester. 
No. 3435; March 11, 1886. [8d.] 

The primary object of this invention is to maintain, indicate, and 
register the flow into a gas-main of air, carburetted or otherwise, for the 
revivification in situ of the oxide of iron used in gas-works purifiers. 

The proposal is to cause the whole of the gas to pass through a 
cylindrical chamber closed at both ends; the inlet and outlet being 
preferably contiguous on one side or end of the chamber. Between the 
inlet and outlet is a mid-feather extending from end to end of the 
chamber. Concentric with the chamber a ring rises from one end of it ; 
and another of the same diameter extends from the other end of the 
chamber. Both are carried forward to touch only for a short distance 
opposite the inlet; the remaining portion being cut away so as to form 
a slot between the two rings. Communication is thus opened up between 
the outer and inner portions of the chamber. For a short distance 
opposite the outlet, the rings may be partially or entirely cut away, so as 
to give free access for the gas to pass to the outlet. In the outer portion 
of the chamber a thin disc, of nearly the same dimensions, works with- 
out friction. This disc is secured to a light lever (with a balance weight 
at the opposite end), through which a spindle fitted centrally in the 
chamber is carried and is fixed thereto. This spindle projects through 
the ends of the chamber and carries at its upper end a hand or pointer. 
The bottom end of the spindle is screwed, and enters a thread in the 
end of the chamber. This end of the spindle forms a valve in the main 
through which the air passes. On the spindle, and near its upper end, is 
fitted a small pulley, round which a cord or band passes; and secured to 
an upright at its extremity isa registering pen or pencil. The air in the 
small main before passing the valve is maintained, by a pump or other 
suitable means, at a pressure considerably in excess of the back pressure. 
From the air main and before reaching the valve a cylinder rises in which 
a piston works against a spring with as little friction as possible; and 
from the centre of the piston a rod rises carrying a pen or pencil. 

When the apparatus is in action, the gas and air which pass through 
the cylindrical chambers from the outer to the inner portions, and thence 
to the outlets, cause the discs at the ends of the levers to recede according 
to the quantity passing in each; and as the hands or pointers are attached 
to the spindles, the positions of the same with reference to dials pre- 
viously marked from a standard indicates the relative quantities flowing 
through the mains. At the same time the motion of the screw on the 
lower end of the spindle in the chamber through which the gas passes, 
causes the valve which is formed by the end of the spindle to recede from 
its seating in proportion to the motion of the disc; and this allows an 
exact relative quantity of air to that of gas to pass through the valve, and 
thence into the gas-main. As the maintenance of this relative flow 
depends entirely upon the pressure at which the air is maintained, the 
position of the pen or pencil attached to the piston rod registers such rela- 
tive flow whilst that in connection with the spindle of the large chamber 
Tegisters the quantity of gas passing. 

Fig. 1 is a section of the apparatus ; and fig. 2 a sectional plan. 

A is the gas-main; B the air main; C the cylindrical chamber ; 
athe mid-feather ; 6 the ring rising from the end of the chamber C; ¢ 
the other ring extending downwards from the other end of the chamber ; 
and e the slot formed between the two rings. D is the thin disc working 
without friction in the outer portion of the chamber C; f the light 
lever to which the disc is secured, and carrying at its other end the 
balance weight g ; h the spindle to which the lever is secured; i the 
Screw on the bottom of the spindle; k the valve formed between the end 
of the spindle and the nozzle J in the air main ; m the pulley fitted to the 
spindle, and round which the cord or band n passes and is secured at its 
Other end to the upright 0, carrying at its extremity the pen or pencil 
P. Eis the cylinder rising from the air-main B, in which the piston q 



































works against the spring r; while s is the piston-rod carrying at its 
extremity the pen or pencil t. F is the drum on which registering paper 


is placed and carried round by the clockwork G. H is the spiral spring, 
one end of which is secured to a spindle, and the other to the chamber C; 
and u is the hand or pointer on the dial v, which is suitably graduated. 


Liqump Meters.—Cowan, W., of Edinburgh. No. 5003; April 10, 1886. 
8d 


The ~- SOR of this “ apparatus for the measurement of liquids ”’ 
is shown in the engravings—fig. 1 being a front elevation of the meter 
and cistern (the front of the latter being removed) ; fig. 2 a plan; fig. 3 
a side elevation (the side of the cistern being removed) ; and fig. 4 a 
front elevation of the box or trough of the meter with its division plate 
and syphons (the front plate of the box having been removed). 
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The apparatus consists of a box or trough A (placed over a cistern) 
divided into two compartments B and C by a partition D, as seen in 
fig. 4. E is the water-service supply-pipe. Within each compartment 
of the box there is a syphon—one marked F and the other G. The 
short legs of the syphons terminate within the box; while the long legs 
end outside the box at H andI, Above the box there is pivoted to a 
support J a beam K, which carries a funnel-shaped pipe or conduit L. 
At each extremity of the beam a pivoted rod M depends. The lower 
ends of the rods are pivoted to a hollow beam N, which works on an 
axis attached to the support J. On the upper part, and near each end 
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of the beam N there is a bucket O and P, in each of which there is a 
small hole ; and at Q there is an index or registering appliance. 

When the apparatus is in action, water flows from the service-pipe E, 
and falls into the pipe or conduit L, and (in the position shown in fig. 1) 
is conducted into B (fig. 4). On attaining a level corresponding with 
the top of the interior of the syphon F, that syphon is put in action ; and 
the water escapes by the long leg at H, and falls into the bucket O and 
into the cistern. The force and weight of the descending water entering 
the bucket causes the bucket also to descend; and as the hollow beam 
is loaded with either water, mercury, or a heavy metal ball, and the 
inclination of the beam becomes reversed, it will remain so until the 
opposite end is made to descend by the falling of water into the bucket 
at the other extremity. On the inclination of the beam being reversed, 
the inclination of the funnel or conduit L becomes also reversed ; 
thereby leading the supply of water into the chamber C. When the 
water has attained a proper height in this compartment, a similar action 
ensues ; and this continues as long as water in any considerable stream 
flows from the supply-pipe. As each rocking of the beam is communi- 
cated to the index Q, a register is kept of the quantity passed; the 
capacity of each chamber from the bottom of the short leg of the 
syphon to the top of the interior part of it being known. 


Gas-Ovens.—Leoni, §., of St. Paul’s Street, New North Road, N. 
No. 5061; April 12, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention—which relates to “‘ the construction of a portable and 
easily fitted oven made up of hollow sectional parts cast in one or more 
separate pieces so as to form the sides and back, and to which sectional 

arts the top and bottom and door are fitted and held together by tie- 
ars’’—was referred to in the “ Notes’’ column of the Journan for 
Feb. 8 last, see ante, p. 244. 
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Fig. 1 is a front elevation of the oven, but with the door removed; and 
fig. 2 a side elevation, showing the tie-bars. 

The top and bottom parts of the oven carry slotted lugs C and D, into 
which tie-bars E engage, so as to hold the parts of the oven together. 
There is a pivot or pin on which the tie-bars move in order to hold 
together or release the different sections of the oven. The door fits on 
to the oven front at I; while the sectional portions are provided with 
overlapping plates as at J—thereby making close-fitting joints. 

Some of the advantages claimed by the patentee as resulting from his 
invention are: First, the facility of taking the various sections from one 
place to another, and putting them together with ease and without 
skilled labour; and secondly, in putting the kitchener together no screws 
or other loose fastenings are required. The various parts fit into one 
another, and consist usually of nine parts—four for the sides, two for 
the back, one base, one top, and one door. 





Warer-Merters.—Bright, H., of Leamington. No. 16,920; Dec. 24, 
1886. [6d.] 
The illustrations show sectional elevations, at right angles to each 
other, of a meter constructed according to this invention. 
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The main body of the meter is composed of a circular metal casing A, 
closed by a moveable cover. There are two openings to the meter, 
one on each side; B being for the inlet of the water, and C for the outlet. 
These openings are divided by a partition D, which extends from the drum 
between the passages to the boss or centre E, so as to prevent any water 
from passing to the outlet until it is registered. Attached to the centre 
by suitable joints or pivots are two doors F and F', one on each side of 
the boss, and exactly opposite to each other. They are constructed by 
preference of vulcanite, and so arranged that they will extend when open 
from the boss E, to which they are attached, to the inside of the casing 
or drum ; and thus completely prevent any water escaping without first 
forcing them round, and thus carrying the arbor with them, and so 
registering the quantity. As each door in succession approaches the 
partition D, it is cl by its rounded edge. Thus each door is closed 
as it passes the fin D ; the power being provided by the other open doors. 
To allow the door to pass the fin accurately, recesses are formed in the 





boss E, into which they can recede; and when shut, the boss will be g 
perfect circle. Slight springs are attached either to the doors or boss, to 
reopen them immediately they pass the fin D ; so that one or more doors, 
according to the number used, will always be open to form the piston for 
carrying round the registering spindle or arbor. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT, 

3731.—Crosstey, F. W., ‘‘ Apparatus for starting gas and oil motor 
engines.” March 11. 

3745.—Forrzst, G. E., ‘‘ Improvement in illumination devices to be 
used for gas, mineral, or vegetable oil lamps, or electric light.’’ March 11, 

3764.—Suaw, J. F., and Ruopes, J. C., ‘‘ An apparatus to be applied 
to gas, petroleum, and other motive power engines.’’ March 12, 

3808.—M‘Guer, R., “‘ Improvements in engines operated by inflam- 
mable gas or vapour and air.” March 14. 

3934.—Grirrm, S., ‘‘ Improvements in the arrangement and construc. 
tion of gas motor engines.”’ March 15. 

3947.—CampseLL, H., ‘‘ Improvements in gas motor engines,” 
March 16. 

3976.—Waxer, C. M., ‘A new or improved regulating apparatus for 
gas-burners, &c.’’ March 16. 

3978.—ANDERSON, G., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus to be used for the 
purification of coal gas by ammonia.’’ March 16. 

4052.—Panzerta, G. J., “An improvement in the lighting of billiard. 
tables by gas.” March 17. 








Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents,] 


THE DARLINGTON GAS INQUIRY. 

Srr,—I find Mr. Dale has now given his award in this case ; and I am 
rather surprised at the results of the coal testing. In the first place, it 
must be clearly understood that Mr. Hawksley did not test any of the 
coals himself; they have been tested by the present Manager, at which I 
am rather astonished, seeing that Mr. E. D. Walker is now Chairman of 
the Gas Committee. When he was making his charges against the late 
Committee, he stated that the testing of coal should not be left to the 
Manager, as it was a “ system open to abuse.” Why has he had the coal 
tested by their present Manager, whose services they consider only worth 
£150 per annum, and not by an independent expert? The present 
Manager, in his testings,* makes the coal J (or the coal they have been 
using for several years) only to produce 12-candle gas. When I tested 
the coal bought nearly three years ago it gave over 15 candles; and the 
fact that I was able to produce 17 candles with 7 per cent. of Scotch 
cannel coal yielding 28-candle gas, shows that this test cannot be correct. 
If the coal J only yields 12-candle gas, 7 per cent. of Scotch cannel would 
only raise the illuminating power 1 candle, which would make 13 candles, 
against the 17-candle gas supplied. Where did the other 4 candles come 
from? Either the Manager does not know how to test coal, he has not 
given a fair test, or it has not been the coal from the Brancepeth pit, 
which he has tested. At Harrogate they have used nothing but the 
Brancepeth coal, or the coal marked J, for a number of years; and their 
tests show the gas to be 16 candles. How should this coal yield 16- 
candle gas at Harrogate, and only 12-candle gas at Darlington? I will 
leave the ratepayers and the general public to judge. 

But another strange feature in the tests just made by the present 
Manager is the omission of the chemical analysis of the coal. He does 
not state the percentage of sulphur in the coals J and C. When I tested 
these coals, the coal J contained 0°7 per cent. of sulphur, and the coal 
C contained 2°15 per cent. In other words, the coal C would take 5d. 
per ton more to purify it than would the coal J, and it will require 
apparatus three times larger than the coal J; and the interest on the 
outlay ought to be charged against the coal C. The present Manager 
knows that coal C contains a large amount of sulphur ; for when using 
this coal at Southbank he reported to the Directors that he would not be 
responsible for purifying the gas if they did not supply him with 
another coal. Knowing this, how, in testing the coal, was the cost 
of purification not taken into account. I will leave the intelligent 
ratepayers to draw their own conclusions. 

Again, no account is taken of the quality of the coke in the different 
coals tested—and it is a well-known fact that the coke from coal J 
is 1s. per ton better than that from the coal C; and if the con- 
sumers of coke are paying the same price per ton, they are not getting 
so good value for their money as they previously did. When the 
Middlesbrough Corporation were making their contracts last year, after 
testing the coal, they contracted for 6000 tons of coal J. Surely if this 
coal only yielded gas of 12-candle power, they would not have made this 
contract. It is needless to say more on this subject just now. In my 
opinion, the tests are not worth the paper they are written upon. 

Another very striking point in the new management is the large 
decrease in the profits. In my last half-year’s working, after paying 
interest, the Corporation had, in round numbers, if I remember cor- 
rectly, £2500; while last half year they made £1600. So that with 
cheap management, and Mr. E. D. Walker as Chairman, they have made 
£900 less profit for the half year, and this though using a considerable 
proportion of coal C. This does not require further comment. 

I intend sending you shortly another communication on this subject, 
to take up a few points I have purposely left out in this letter. 


Bolton, March 17, 1887. W. Surrz. 


OIL GAS AND FOUNDRY COKE. 

Srr,—Mr. W. D. Child, in his Inaugural Address to the Southern 
District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, as reported in the 
Journat for Feb. 15 last, concludes as follows :— 

“Experiments have been conducted at Cleckheaton which serve to show 
that gas of very high illuminating power may be profitably made from 
petroleum or the cheapest kind of oil, known as the intermediate shale 
oil; that the gas is perfectly free from sulphuretted hydrogen, bisulphide 
of carbon, or ammonia, and therefore sees no purification ; and that 
there is a freedom from tar and other residuals, The gas, as produced, is 








* See last week’s JouRNAL, p, 508, 
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f the highest quality, and for ordina: urposes may be diluted with 
stmospheric air or with weak coal gas. Pet us wish the Cventons a speedy 
and successful termination to their experiments ; for should it prove that 
they have succeeded in devising a system that can be applied to se gas- 
works—a portion of the present plant being utilized for making gas 
and supplying the fuel required in the manufacture of the oil gas—then all 
difficulty on the question of the decreased value of residuals would be at an 
end; and if the hopes of the inventors should be realized, and by the patient 
application of scientific knowledge, they are able to show that oil, our most 
formidable rival, may be made subservient to our ends by being converted 
into a gas which may be used at a standard quality of 20 candles, or may be 
increased at will to an illuminating power equal to 50 candles, we, as 
makers, would have an event with which fitly to commemorate this, the 
Year of Jubilee of our Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria.” 


Surely, at this time of day, this gentleman is not under the impres- 
sion that the manufacture of gas from oil is anything new, nor that it is 
possible profitably to dilute it with any other gas except that made from 
coal! Oil gas is about as old as coal gas; but it is only of late years 
that, through the improvements in the production of oil from shales, and 
the discovery of natural supplies, the application of them for gas manu- 
facture has again come to the front for the double purpose of either 
using the gas unmixed, or for enriching those made under one of the 
many water-gas systems, or from ordinary-coal. 

Our American cousins are using naphtha largely for carburetting pro- 
ducer or water gas; but when they have passed through this phase, 
they will then take to the crude oil, either for gas-making by itself or 
as an enricher of weak coal gases, and probably settle down to the 
delivery of one uniform standard gas of 20-candle power. 

It is just about a quarter of a century since I sent out for the Indian 
Government plant for the manufacture of gas from native oil to supply 
several thousands of lights. The result of my experiments then was 
that, in practice, I obtained 100 cubic feet of 50-candle gas from each 
gallon of oil used; and no better results can be obtained at the present 
day. To dilute this gas with ordinary air is an absurdity, as a mixture 
of 20 per cent. would destroy its illuminating power. If air be employed, 
it must be used and subjected to such a temperature as that the carbon 
in the oil gas and the oxygen in the air may combine and form carbonic 
oxide ; the result being an increase in volume but a decrease in illumi- 





nating power. Carbonic oxide is not only non-luminous, but a positively 
injurious diluent. Similarly, if steam be used, it could only be decom- 
posed by the carbon in the gas, so that it also is an injurious diluent ; 
while if they are both used at the same time there is a “ double dose of 
original sin.’’ Any diluent other than weak carburetted hydrogen can 
only result in giving a less total illuminating power per gallon of oil used 
than if the gas from the oil were used by itself. 

Now that oil is being obtained from blast-furnaces where black-badn 
ore is used, and natural sources of supply are being discovered in every 
direction, I anticipate that mineral oils will in the near future be em- 
ployed for gas-making to be used by itself, and also for enriching 
ordinary coal gas in place of cannel coal. There can be no doubt that 
we shall soon have oil delivered from the Russian springs in bulk at from 
£2 to £3 per ton at the principal English ports; and as each ton will, 
when properly decomposed, give in practice 25,000 cubic feet of 50-candle 
gas, it can be readily seen what an important part this natural oil is 
likely to play in gas manufacture, as it is easy to manipulate, and the 
only impurity the gas can contain will be a little carbonic acid. It 
readily combines without stratification with weaker gases, by the law of 
diffusion ; so that, if an oil-gas plant were erected in a large works 
independently, and it had a se te holder for the manufactured gas, 
definite quantities could be allowed to enter other holders into which 
common gas was being delivered in proper proportions to give gas of one 
uniform quality without the possibility of variation. 

Now, with regard to the “‘ mountains of coke” which are troubling 
managers in many localities, I would suggest that, wherever coke is dear 
for foundry or locomotive purposes, the breeze and coke be pulverized 
along with about 25 per cent. of coal-tar pitch, and then coked in an 
ordinary coke-oven, by which I anticipate that the product will be 
suitable for both the foundry and the locomotive. The idea is, I 
believe, not new; but it frequently happens that the impossible condi- 
tions of yesterday are rendered feasible by the altered conditions of the 
day after. I think the experiment is worth trying; for if ordinary gas 
coke only produces to the gas manufacturer 10s. net per ton in London, 
good foundry coke is worth 30s.,so that there is a large margin of profit, 
as it should be made, in the way I suggest, for less than 20s. per ton. 


St. Neots, March 16, 1887. Gzo. Bowen. 








Parhamentary Intelligence. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1887) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Procress mapE To Saturpay, Marcu 19. 















































Title of Bill Petition for Bill Bill Read Bill Read Bill Bill Read | Bill Received 
— ’ esented. the First Time. | a Second Time. Reported. the Third Time. | Royal Assent, 
Basingstoke Gas. o + « « Lords . ee eo ee ee ee ° 
a oe 7 + ne Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 March 17 ° ° 
Blythand CowpenGas .. . . Lords. + oe me oe oe 
. ‘ - « »« e Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 ee 
Bristol Consumers’ Water . . . Lords. . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb, 22 ee ee 
ae i ie Fas Commons . oe ee oe ee oe 
Cardiff Gas . oe et ae UE Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 Feb. 28 oe 
m Sonat te i. tho al Commons. oe oe ee ee oe 
Chelsea Water . ... =. .- ~~. Lords. es oe _— ° 
= eye . « « Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 ae és oe 
Cockermouth Gas . : a vena “ec Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 18 Bill with|drawn. —--- 
m aes ss ae Senmuce 
Cockermouth Local Board Elec- oon . . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 ee ee ° 
WicltyandGas . .. .-. «+ » ommons. ee oe oe ee ee ° 
Dundalk Commissioners Gas . . eos a" Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 March 17 ° 
Z. . « Commons. - oe ‘ “A om oe 
Dundalk Gas.  » sae. « Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 14 March 10 March 15 ee 
a“ arr a ee Ss Lords Bill March 18 ee oe ee ° 
East Huntingdonshire Water . . Lords . . | Commons Bill March 14 oe oe ee ** 
Mes ss “s Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 March 2 March 11 ee 
Edinburgh Gas. . . . +. —_ lige Feb. 7 Feb. 7 Feb. 21 ee ae ee 
» ree e es UlUCtéC(C«;i*‘*S® oe - oe ee ° 
Farnborough District Water. . . Lords . oe oe oe ee ee ° 
» - . « « Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 eg 21 ee ee ° 
Holywell and District Water . . —_ — Feb. 1 Feb. 1 eb. 7 March 18 ee ° 
a . «+ « Commons. oe ee se ee oe ee 
Kirkheaton, Dalton, and LeptonGas Lords . Commons Bill March 14 ee ee ee ee 
” ‘ an Commons . Jan. 31 Feb, 1 Feb. 14 March 1 March 11 es 
Liverpool Water and Improvement Lords . oe ee oe ee oe ee 
os - he Commons. Jan, 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 ee . 
Newport and Pillgwenlly Water . a — Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 ee 
> - Commons. oe os - os ee 
Northampton Gas. . . . . . Lords. .| Feb. Feb. 1 Feb. 10 Feb. 24 March 1 
- Sisk oe 6. 6. Lords Bill March 3 March 14 os oe es 
North-East Somerset Water. . . fonts ar Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 22 oe ee ee 
” rag ommons. oe . oe ee oe . 
Over Darwen Corporation «14 ©. SORMB. 452 ee ee oe ee . oe 
~ a — Commons . Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 oe ee ° 
Plymouth Corporation . . . . Lords. . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 ee oe ea 
” * — Commons. oe ee ee ee mes 
Pudsey Gas. . ae ee os - ee - ‘ 
” ea Sere: ti Jan. 31 Feb. 1 March 1 ee ee i 
Sheffield Corporation Water. . . Lords. . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 oe 6a + 
” - « « Commons. oe eo ee ee ee ‘eo 
Sheflield Water. ”. . . . Lords. .| Feb. Feb. 1 Feb. 10 i a eo 
» en eae ee Commons. oe ‘ ° oe ee ee + 
Sutton District Water. . . . Lords. . + ee oe ee 
. ad itd il Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 
Tunbridge WellsGas. . . . . Lords . oe oe ee ee oe 
” Si 2%, -4 ee Commons. Jan. 81 Feb. 1 March 7 ‘i es 
Uckfield Water. . ... =. . Lords. . : —_—_— ee 
” a a oe Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 9 Preamble | not proved. — 
Wakefield Corporation . . . . Lords . oe 06 ee ee - 
” » ° a. ltlti(‘ Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 os 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge sa . as ee ee . 
SR ar ae tipeeory Jan. 31 Feb. 1 aa be ; 
West Gloucestershire Water. . . Lords. . Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 17 és 
Weymouth and "Meloombe’ Rogis |Lords «=|: s . 
Ws 2 4 8. e a . Jan, 31 Feb. 24 March 3 eo ire 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tvuespay, Marcu 15. 

The Newport and Pillgwenlly Water Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of Earl Jersey (Chairman), the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
erg Sidmouth, Lord Sudeley, and Lord Shute; to meet on Thursday, 

arch 17. 

The Dundalk Commissioners’ Gas Bill (the preamble of which was de- 
clared by the Select Committee not to have been proved) was recommitted. 


Friay, Marce# 18, 
The Chairman of Committees informed the House that the opposition 
to = Cockermouth Local Board Electricity and Gas Bill had been 
withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Turspay, Marcu 15. 
THE PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES FROM SEWAGE. 

Mr. Drxon-Harrianp asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in view of the large profits derived by the Metropolitan 
Water Companies and the Conservators of the River Thames from the sale 
of the water of that river, it was possible for the Local Government Board 
to oblige these bodies to devote some part of the sums received to help to 
defray the cost of diverting the sewage from the river ; and, if not, whether, 
in the case of the town of Staines (which, while deprived of its ancient 
outlet for sewage, derives no profit or advantage from such sale of its 
water, and where the sewage system required by the Board, as proved by 
Mr. Hawksley’s report, would involve the financial ruin of the town), he 
would promote any scheme to defray part of the necessary cost of their 
own requisitions. 

Mr. Rircute: The sums to be paid to the Conservators of the River 
Thames by the Metropolitan Water Companies are fixed by statute, and 
the Local Government Board have no powers in the matter. With regard 
to the Staines Local Board, I regret to state that they have long evaded 
their statutory duty, with the result that the Thames has been polluted 
with the sewage of the district. It devolves on the Staines Local Board, 
as is the case with every other sanitary authority, to defray the cost of 
any sewerage works which are required for their district. No doubt the 
cost to Staines will be heavy; but it is impossible for me to promote any 
scheme for the purpose of relieving the district of the burden it must 
undertake. 

Tuurspay, Marca 17. 
THE POLLUTION OF THE THAMES BY HOUSE-BOATS. 

Colonel Dawnay asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention had been called to the proposed new bye-laws of 
the Thames Conservators, by which “no direct action will be taken to 

ut a stop to the insanitary nuisances caused by house-boats and steam- 
Combes: ’ and to the fact that, “although a bye-law provides against 
casting any sewage, rubbish, or other offensive matter into the river, this 
will not be taken to apply to the shocking condition of things seen at 

laces where the river is shamefully polluted 7 the sewage from house- 
Boats.” Also, whether he was aware that eM jection or representation 
against the proposed new bye-laws must made on or before the 
28th inst.; and whether, in the interests of the millions of people who 
depend upon the Upper Thames for their water supply, he would compel 
the Thames Conservators to take immediate and efficient steps to free the 
river from its present and ever-increasing state of pollution. 

Mr. Rircure: My attention has been called to the proposed new bye-law 
of the Thames Conservators ; and I have been in communication with them 
on the subject. I am informed that the honourable member is incorrect in 
assuming what is stated in the first part of the question. The Conservators 
state that the bye-law is intentionally drawn as wide as possible, to cover 
every ible mode of pollution of the river; and that it was so prepared 
with the object of ae oy | into effect section 4 of the Thames Preservation 
Act, 1885, which enacts that it shall be the duty of the Conservators to 
make special regulations for preventing the pollution of the river by the 
sewage of any house-boat or steam-launch. The Conservators believe that 
when the bye-law comes into operation, it will have the effect of preventing 
the nuisance which now arises from vessels moored in or navigating the 
river. If any member wishes to make a specific suggestion as to any addi- 
tions to the proposed bye-law, and will communicate it to me, I shail be 
——- forward his communication to the Conservators. 

olonel Dawnay ee gave notice that, in consequence of the 
answer of the President of the Local Government Board, he would move 
that the proposed bye-laws of the Thames Conservancy be disallowed, 
owing to the neglect to deal with the nuisance caused by house-boats. 

Mr. H. Fowxier asked whether the legal advisers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board were satisfied that the bye-laws would prohibit house-boats 
from discharging sewage into the Thames. 

Mr. Rircute said he had not considered it necessary to consult the legal 
advisers of the Board on the subject; but so far as he had been able to 
a opinion of the officials, he thought the bye-laws would have 

is effect. 


Fray, Marcu 18, 
THE VALUATION AND RATING OF WATER-WORKS IN SCOTLAND. 
A Bill to amend the law relating to the valuation and rating of water- 
works belonging to local authorities in Scotland was brought in by Mr. E. 
Robertson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. 
Barbour, and Mr. Hugh Elliot, and read the first time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
onDAY, Marcu 7. 
(Before the Earl of Denny, Chairman ; the Duke of Lerps, Lord Supuey, 
ord Wimporne, and Lord ALCESTER.) 
SHEFFIELD WATER BILL.—SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL, 

The two Bills promoted respectively by the Sheffield Water Company 
and the Corporation of Sheffield—the one mainly to continue their present 
rates and charges, and the other to acquire the Company’s undertaking— 
came before their Lordships to-day. 

Mr. Pemser, Q.C., Mr. Broper, Q.C., Mr. Batrour Browne, Q.C., and 
Mr. Barper appeared for the Company; Mr. Porr, Q.C., Mr. Lirt.er, 
Q.C., Mr. SaunperRs, Q.C., and Mr. G. A. R. Frrzczrayp for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Lumiey Smrrn, Q.C., Mr. Hanps Hamiton, and Mr. ¢. E. 
ELLIs represented the parties who (in addition to the Company) opposed 
the Corporation Bill—consisting of the Duke of Norfolk, various property 
owners in places in Derbyshire, and millowners on the rivers likely to be 
affected by the Bill. 

At the outset some dispute took place as to whether the two Bills should 
be taken together, as competing schemes, or separately ; and the Com- 
mittee eventually determined to regard them as not being necessarily in 
competition, but to suspend their decision until they had heard both. 

Mr. PemsBer then proceeded to address himself to the general case. He 
said the objects of the Company’s Bill were practically twofold: First, to 





continue the rates and charges authorized by the Company’s Act of 1853 
—viz., an increase of 25 per cent. for 25 years (this increase having been 
granted in og nara! by the House of Commons, and limited to 25 years by 
the House of Lords, and that period expiring in 1889) ; secondly, to enable 
the Company to construct certain filter-beds, if required to do so, but not 
otherwise, by the Sanitary Authority of the borough of Sheffield. These 
filter-beds were not of the usual kind, nor was the operation to be conducted 
in them ordinary filtration. The water supplied ¥ the Company was per. 
fectly pure and wholesome in the general sense of the word ; but the better 
and softer the water was for domestic use, the more freely it acted upon cer. 
tain metals, and when it acted on lead it sometimes became injurions to 
health. In Sheffield, the bogie g in the houses were generally of 
lead; and it had been said that evil consequences had been reported, 
The subject was one that was engaging the attention of the Company; 
though in the well-known Huddersfield case it appeared to have been 
decided that water companies were not liable to the public for any 
injury arising under such circumstances. The Company were willing 
to undertake the task of rendering the water incapable of acting on lead, 
if they were recouped for the expenses they would have to incur. What 
they proposed to do was to make the water a little harder. If the Co 
ration asked the Company to do this, then they would construct: works for 
the purpose, finishing them in three years, and supplying water at the end 
of that period. For this they were to be allowed to increase the rates by 
1-18th of whatever they might be at the time the demand was made, which 
would be about 6 per cent. If the Company failed after once being 
required to filter, or having once begun to filter, or if they failed to com. 
mence, or subsequently to continue, they would be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £20 per day, which would be about £7000 a year. This question 
of filtration, as the Committee would see, was quite apart from the ques. 
tion of the increase of 25 per cent. on the rates. He believed he was 
right in saying that the works which would be necessary in carrying out 
the clauses referred to would cost something like £100,000; and he under. 
stood also that all the Company wanted was the power of increasing the 
rates sufficiently to meet the interest on this sum and the working 
expenses, without otherwise increasing their general revenues. The 
only way in which they asked to augment these was by the con- 
tinuance of the 25 per cent.—by the perpetuation of the rates charged 
under the Act of 1864. In that year, when the Company felt them. 
selves called upon suddenly to pay £400,000 by reason of the accident 
to the Dale Dyke reservoir, they had no funds to meet the demand. They 
page ome | appealed to Parliament for power to raise the amount, and 
to increase their charges by 25 percent. On a review of the situation, the 
House of Commons gave the required power without any limitation of 
time, but the House of Lords thought that a period of 25 years would 
suffice, and that the Company would then, from the increase of general 
business, be in a prosperous condition, as they had been before. The 
obvious intention of both Houses of Parliament was to reinstate the Com- 
pany in something like the state of prosperity from which they had 
allen, owing to no fault of their own, without unnecessarily barleaia 
the consumers. His object now was to point out that subsequent circum. 
stances showed the decision of the House of Commons to be the right one, 
and to ask the House of Lords, upon more extended knowledge, to review 
their decision. If the Company induced them to do this, then they would 
the House of Commons and ask that House to adhere to its original 
ecision. He thought a fewremarks were necessary upon the earlier charg- 
ing powers of the Company. In 1830the Company were incorporated. By 
1844 they had spent something over £107,000. In 1845 they came for an 
Act for further powers, both working and capital. By 1852 they had 
spent £170,000. Certain rates of charge were settled in 1845. In 1853 the 
Company were applying once more to Parliament for further powers; and 
on this occasion the Corporation opposed the application. This led to 
negotiations ; and the Corporation’s opposition was allowed to subside on 
the Company consenting to reduce their scale of charges. The charges of 
1853, as compared with those of 1845, involved a reduction of 83 per cent. 
The Company were led to make this concession because their capital 
expenditure _ million gallons supplied was even less than it was 
at present, though now it was light. The dividend of the Company 
for some years previously had been 74 per cent., without necessita- 
ting the charging of the maximum rates under the Act of 1845, 
The works authorized by the Act of 1853 were estimated to cost 
£150,000. Asa matter of fact, by 1863 they had cost £217,000; and they 
were not completed. The capital having risen to 4£420,000 between 
1853 and 1863, and the rates of 1853 being 33 per cent. lower than those of 
1845, the dividends fell from 74 per cent. in 1854 to 44 per cent. in 1863. 
The fall of the dividends was tolerably sharp—first to 7, then to 6, then to 
5 (at which they remained stationary for some time), and then to 4} per 
cent. Upon these depressing, but still tolerable circumstances supervened 
the bursting of the reservoir in March, 1864. When the Company 
went to Parliament, the Legislature did what it thought was neces- 
sary to remedy the effects of this disaster. It found that the average 
dividends for the decade then passed had been 54 per cent.; and 
it was misled by certain fallacious prognostications of the Company’s 
opponents. The Company now said that their estimate of the situa- 
tion in 1864, when they applied for perpetual power to raise their 
rates by 25 per cent., was justified; and they accordingly asked Par- 
liament for the remedy in full for which they pleaded 23 years ago. 
The learned Counsel proceeded to read portions of the proceedings before 
the Parliamentary Committees in 1864, to support his contention that the 
25 per cent. increase in the rates had been given to replace the Company 
n a fairly prosperous condition.] The outcome of all this was that the 
opponents of the Company had contended that long before 1889 they would 
divide 7 per cent.; and the contention of the Company was that unless 
they had an increase of 25 per cent. for 25 years, they were certain that 
they would not be able to exist, and that they would have a poor dividend 
indeed. The House of Lords, dealing with the arguments on both sides, 
decided between the two; and though they declined to give the advanced 
rate in perpetuity, granted it for 25 years. The amount receivable on 
the 25 per cent. had never been enough to keep down the interest on the 
£400,000. The total — of dividend and interest from the year 1865 
until 1886, when the whole of the money had long since been raised, were 
£367,441; and the value of the 25 per cent. additional water-rates, calcu- 
lated carefully on every year according to the receipts, was £251,000. So 
their Lordships would see that the Company had paid away on the one 
hand, as the consequence of the disaster, £367,000, and they had received 
£251,000; showing a loss to the Company of £115,842, under the arrange 
ment of 1864, The increase of Sheffield had not been such as was antici- 
pated, owing to its peculiar position or to the general depression of trade, 
and, he was afraid, owing to some special circumstances. But whatever 
had been the causes, the predictions as to the increase of the town and as 
to the 7 per cent. dividend had been falsified. The later growth of Sheffield 
had been very slow indeed—from 1876 to 1886 the increase having been 
only from £63,000 to £78,000; and when the Committee came to look 
at the dividends which the Company had paid, even with the 25 per 
cent. increase, they would find that, so far from getting 24 per cent. 
without the 25 per cent. increase, they had not been able to get 23 pet 
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gent. with it. If they took the ten years from 1876 to 1886, they 
would find the average dividend ges was only 2°1, or £2 2s, per cent. 
He should like to know what would have been the condition of the Com- 
pany but for the intervention of Parliament. And what would be their 
condition if Parliament now withdrew its protecting hand? Why, the 
Company would work absolutely at a loss. The 25 per cent. increase on 
the last four years represented £34,799. If they supposed that during the 
next four years the water consumption in Sheffield remained stationary— 
if Parliament rejected the Bill, and so reduced the rating power of the 
Company by 25 per cent., what would be the result, if the next four years 
were to be judged by the last? They would have the Company with 
£34,799 short of the money necessary to pay not only the small amount to 
the unfortunate shareholders, but of the money required to pay the 
dividends on the preference shares and the interest on loans. Would 
Parliament think such a course right? If it was a fact that Parliament in 
1864 allowed the Company to raise £400,000 to pay specific claims for an 
accident as to the causes of which they were considered to be innocent—if 
it was a fact also that they had been spending £700,000 in giving a constant 
supply, which was a new burden cast upon them—the joint result of this 
would be that, without a continuance of this additional rating power, in 
four years they would be £35,000 short of the necessary money to pay their 
dividends. If Parliament did not intervene, what hope had the Com- 

y for the future? But he asked point-blank, Ought Parliament not 
to intervene? The works of the Company were eminently good; their 
supply of water was abundant and pure; and they had done their duty. 
He knew it was not easy at the yrery time to make a water company’s 
case attractive. But he contended that his case was unique; and looking 
at the occurrence which brought about the present condition, he hoped the 
Committee would not say it was right that the shareholders in the under- 
taking should go back to the rates of 1853, so that not only should they 
have no dividends at all, but that there positively should not be enough to 

y antecedent claims. Not only were the rates lower than they were in 
1845, not only would they be lower, but they would compare favourably 
with those of other towns, whether supplied by companies or corporations. 
Their works were ample for the town, because they were laid out in 1867, 
s0 a8, for size and capability, to be all that was necessary in the opinion of 
prudent engineers. When the Corporation last opposed the Company, 
they contended that the works were not big enough; so that they coud 
not now say they were wastefully large. Proceeding to deal at length 
with the various allegations in the petition of the Corporation, the learned 
Counsel contended that it was never the intention of Parliament to leave 
the Company in the position in which they were when the Bill of 1864 
was passed. But whatever were the causes which led to the passing 
of that Act, they were doubly increased now. Proceeding next to consider 
the question of the purchase of the Company’s undertaking, he said the 
Corporation had endeavoured four times to get hold of the water-works, 
They made the attempt in 1864 as an answer to the proposal to increase the 
rates. In 1869 they again tried, but were defeated. In 1870 they deposited 
a Bill, although they did not proceed with it. They tried it again in 1872; 
and it came to nought. From 1872 nothing more was heard about it until 
now, when the Corporation made the attempt again to see if it would not 
serve the purpose in which it had failed in 1864—to checkmate the pro- 
posal of the Company in regard to the rates. It was a most ungracious 
position for the Corporation to take up. They knew as well as the Com- 
pany what was the true state of the case. They knew what position the 
Company would be in if this power of charging 25 per cent. on the rates 
prior to 1864 were withdrawn. The word “disaster” would represent 
something less than the truth. The Company had, by an expenditure of 
about £2,000,000 sterling, provided Sheffield with a supply of water as 
as = as that of any town in the kingdom. Yet the Corporation did not 
feel above asking Parliament to do that which would cause an absolute loss 
to the projectors, who were the original shareholders, of about £9000 a 

ear, if matters remained for the next few years as they had been for the 

t few years, which they would have to pay to people who had advanced 
money on preference shares or mortgage security. Was this a position 
that a great Corporation should take up? Was it a position in which 
Parliament would show the slightest sympathy? They knew that the 
difficulty had arisen from two large items of £400,000 for compensation and 
£700,000 for providing a constant supply; and they knew that the Com- 
pany could have met even these burdens if it had not been that the town 

ad not increased in prosperity in the way that had been anticipated. He 
could not imagine a weaker case, or one less pleasant to present on the 

art of an opponent, than that of the Corporation; nor could he imagine a 
— case than that which he had the honour to present on behalf of the 
pany. 

The following evidence was then given in support of the Bill :— 

Mr. Percy Blakelock, J,., Chairman of the Company, examined by 
Mr. Bipper, said he became a Director in 1876, and Chairman in 1880, and 
had been Managing Director since 1881, and was, therefore, familiar with 
all the concerns of the Company and its finances. The Company pur- 
chased the works of the old proprietors in 1830, for £41,802, together with 
4n interest in the Duke of Norfolk’s works. The population of Sheffield in 
1831 was 91,692, A very large proportion of the people were then supplied 
with water from private sources. In 1835 the Company obtained an Act 
authorizing them to construct certain reservoirs, a | lay down iron pipes 
for wooden ones ; and they expended £67,000 on the work. The total out- 
lay on the works up to 1852 was £151,471; and the water supply secured 
was 1,300,000 gallons a day. He gave further details as to the works exe- 
cuted by the Company for mn reg | the water supply since 1853. [The 
Committee were shown a model of the physical features of the country 
where the principal reservoirs are situated.] The Company’s gross 
expenditure on the water-works, including land, had been £1,814,522. 
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Mr. Blakelock, in further examination by Mr. BrpeRr, said: Taking the 
Works as they now exist, and as the result of the capital expenditure upon 
them, the amount of water available for the use of the Company is 
19 million gallons per day. Of this amount about 7 million gallons are 
compensation water; thus leaving, roughly speaking, 10 million gallons 
t day for the supply of the district. He handed in tables showing 
iow the Company’s money had been raised on the different classes 
of shares—ordinary and preference—and debentures. They might sum 
this up by saying that by the ordinary shares some £461,850 had been 
raised; by preference shares, £829,500; and the remainder (about 
£489,800) by debenture stock. At the present time they had uncalled 
capital to the extent of £11,402, in addition to an authorized capital 
hot issued, under the Act of 1881, of about £300,000 in shares and £100,000 
in debentures. The district supplied with water by the Company was 
fularged by the Act of 1853. Before that time the district was confined to 
; e borough of Sheffield; but in 1853 the parish of Ecclesfield, and in 
867 the parish of Handsworth, both in the West Riding, were included, 
and certain other townships in Derby. The tables also embraced the 
mo rates for domestic and other 5 gp charged by the Company. 
ik € first Act was the original Act of 1830; and by this the Company were 
mited to water supplied for domestic purposes. The water for trade and 









non-domestic purposes was left a matter for bargain. There was no c e 
for water-closets, which at that time were almost unknown in Sheffield. 
In 1845 there was an alteration in the arrangements for the domestic sup- 
ply; and for the first time a provision was inserted in the Act limiting the 
charges that could be made for water for trade and non-domestic purposes. 
The charge was 1d. per 100 gallons. In the Act of 1830 there was a 
percentage rate specified. It was 74 per cent. on houses between £8 and 
£20 rental; 7 between £20 and £40; 64 between £40 and £60; 6 between 
£60 and £80; 54 between £80 and £100; and 5 per cent. above £100. 
In the Act of 1845 there was no alteration in the domestic rates, excepting 
that houses between £7 and £8 rental were reduced from 12s. to 9s., and 
houses under £7 were reduced to 7s. 2d. perannum. When the Company 
went to Parliament again in 1852, they had for some time been charg- 
ing their maximum rates. The last occasion they went to Parliament— 
in 1853—there was a threat of opposition by the Corporation, which led to 
certain negotiations; and in the end the Corporation withdrew their oppo- 
sition upon the Company undertaking to insert the actual rates in the Bill 
as the maximum rates. The result was a very material increase in all the 
rates, except in a small number. In some cases the rates were very much 
reduced—even to 3 per cent. when the rent reached £100. In 1853 Parlia- 
ment authorized the Company to increase the charges by 25 per cent. As 
regarded the rates for trade and non-domestic purposes, those inserted in 
the Act of 1853 were the rates which the Company was actually charging. 
The price was 10d. per 1000 gallons up to half a million, and 9d. per 1000 
gallons for the next half million, Ba. for the next, 7d. for the next, 
and 6d. for anything beyond that. So far as his knowledge went, 
these rates were very reasonable as compared with other towns; probably 
not reaching the average. It was difficult to make a comparison between 
the old rates and the rates after 1864, so far as the domestic supply was 
concerned ; but taking an average of the rates given in a paper he 
before him, in 1845 the rate was 75 per cent., in 1853 it was reduced to 
50 per cent., and in 1864 (by the 25 per cent. angen in that year) it was 
raised again to 624 per cent. At the time of the passing of the Act of 
1858, the dividends had grown to 74 per cent. In 1854 they declined; and 
at the time of the accident they fell to 4 per cent. The interest remained 
at 4 per cent. for four years—from 1872 to 1875—owing to a ques- 
tion arising between the various classes of shareholders as to whether 
the interest upon the money expended upon works in course of con- 
struction ought to be defrayed out of capital or out of revenue. In 
another paper he had a statement showing what the 25 per cent. yielded 
each year, and what dividends on the money which the Company had 
expended in compensation and restoration of works tookaway. The result 
shown there was that, whereas the effect of the 25 per cent. granted by 
Parliament in 1864 was to give the Company £251,599 in revenue, the 
Company had actually paid in dividends and interest on their capital 
expenditure resulting from the flood £367,160, or upwards of £115,000 more 
than the 25 per cent. produced. So far from the Company being able to 
form a sinking fund out of the proceeds of the 25 per cent., they had not 
had sufficient to pay interest and dividends. The capital was raised in 
the most economical way. In the year 1885, had the 25 per cent. addition 
not been in operation, instead of making the very insignificant profit of 
£7837, which was equivalent to about 13 per cent., they would have been 
£10,161 to the bad. Even assuming the continuance of the 25 per cent., 
there was no near prospect of being able to pay even a modest dividend— 
such as 4 or 5 per cent.—for many years to come. 

The Cuarrman: I should like to know exactly what passed in the House 
of Lords in reference to the Bill of 1864—as to the 25 per cent. for the 25 
years. 

Mr. Brpper: We have it in evidence. We are very anxious that your 
Lordships should have the matter fully before you. (To witness :) The 
case which the Corporation then brought before their Lordships was that 
you would be dividing 7 per cent. before 25 years were over ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Examination continued : In paragraph 9 of the petition of the Corpora- 
tion, it was stated that the total amount paid in compensation for the flood 
was only about £276,000. This was an erroneous statement. The Com- 
pany actually paid in claims £274,344 odd; and the total cost of the damage 
was £373,333. With regard to constant supply, there was no ground 
whatever for suggesting that the Company had failed to comply with the 
requirement in regard to constant supply. As a fact, for 164 years the 
Company had never interrupted the constant supply for an hour. In 
the petition it was stated that the domestic supply was in many cases in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory, not because the Company were short of 
water, but by reason of the nature of the fittings required by them, the 
mode in which they enforced certain regulations, and their general deal- 
ings with the consumers. Their scale of charges for small houses was 
represented as being unduly high; and their charges for water for trade 
purposes were alleged to put Sheffield manufacturers at a disadvantage as 
compared with those of other towns. He denied that the supply of water 
was inadequate. Sheffield had always been regarded as one of the 
towns having a very adequate supply: The only complaints that 
had been received from consumers had reference to the regulations 
about water-closets. The general design of these regulations was to 
prevent waste, and not in any way to restrict the supply of water. Any 
consumer could take from his tap as much water as he pleased. The 
only supply by meter was for trade purposes. The petition further 
stated that disputes had been frequent for many years between the Com- 

any and the Corporation, as well as between the Company and the in- 

abitants. He did not think there was anything to justify this allegation. 
No doubt, in 1880 litigation commenced, which lasted for two or three 
years, with respect to the charges made for water supplied to baths in 
private houses. The contention was that the Company had no right to 
make any charge, except for public baths. The Company ultimately ob- 
tained a decision in their favour. The Corporation also alleged that it was 
inexpedient to vest the control of the water supply of a large town in any 
body but the sanitary authority. As a matter of fact, the consumption of 
water by the Corporation as a sanitary authority was very small ; and the 
rate charged was a low one—made under the Act of 1864. The price was 
one which had been agreed upon fora great number of years—viz., 74d. per 
1000 gallons for the smallest quantity. They had the advantage of the 
sliding scale down to 6d. } med 1000 for a large quantity. The average 
amount expended by the Corporation for the three years 1883-5 was 
only £671 per annum, which amounted to about 0°2d. in the pound on the 
borough rates. 

Lord Wreorxe : How much do the Company propose to raise of further 
capital ? 

r. Broper: £100,000; but that is only in the event of our being called 
upon to filter. We do not ask for any capital rs. except for that. 

Examination continued: The report issued by the Local Government 
Board with regard to the Bill (see ante, P- 462) complained that it did not 
make any provision for cases where the house was occupied by the owner, 


and that there was no definition of the words “ annual rack-rent ;” but as 
a matter of fact this was a comment of the Local Government Board, not 
on anything which was in the Bill, but on the existing legislation of 1853, 
which had Be 


n in force, and was perfectly well unders in Sheffield for 
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24 years. When Parliament granted the increase in 1864, they did not 
interfere with the Company’s schedule of rates at all, but simply allowed 
the rates to be increased by 25 per cent. In the present Bill it was not 

roposed to remodel or alter the incidence of the rates, but to con- 

inue it as before. The word “ rent,” referred to in the report of the Local 
Government Board, had been, in the case of the Company, the subject of 
a judicial determination before Baron Cleasby; and they had always 
acted upon this decision—the result being that they had had very few dis- 
putes. By the present Bill the Company were not seeking to make any 
alterations whatever in their rates; they simply asked for a perpetuation 
of the charges authorized by the Act of 1864. 

In cross-examination by Mr. SaunpERs, witness said, with re; to 
the paper showing the difference between the charges made under the 
Acts of 1845, 1853, and 1864, taking 75 per cent. of the maximum charge as 
the standard, there was a reduction in 1853 to 50 per cent., rising in 1864 
to 623 per cent. He was not s ing of the actual charges, but of the 
maximum charges allowed. The actual charges were those embodied in 
the Act of 1853. In point of fact, the maximum charges made in 1853 were 
not less than the amount actually being charged at that period. They 
had not attempted for some time to ch , under the Act of 1845, more 
than oa 66 per cent. of themaximum price; and, so far as he knew, they 
never did. 

Mr. SaunpErs : Do you know that in 1853 the Corporation of Sheffield 
complained to the effect that the maximum charges in the Act of Parlia- 
ment were much higher than it was necessary to charge, or than ought to 
be charged ? 

Witness : I do not find that in the correspondence. Ido not think there 
was any complaint of the sort. It came as a simple request to the Com- 
pany that the Corporation might be furnished with a table of the charges 
then made. This was provided; and, after some discussion, the main 
charges were included in the Bill, and the opposition of the Corporation 
ceased. I am afraid up to 1853 the Company were deceived by the good 
fortune they had had; for up to that time they had not had to provide for 
a single casualty. 

Cross-examination continued: Witness could not distinguish between 
the amount of ie which was bringing in revenue and that which 
was dormant or dead. Up to the present time the Damflask reservoir 
(which had not been productive for many years) had cost about £425,442 
with the necessary works. In this sum was included the interest— 
about £111,732—paid during the construction from the commencement 
down to 1882. The £373,333 paid for damages after the inundation 
included the restoration of the Dale Dyke reservoir and the land 
oe away; and this was certainly unproductive capital. The Dam- 
flask and Dale Dyke reservoirs were absolutely necessary for giving 
a constant supply, and were constructed to meet the increase of popu- 
lation. From 1864 to 1869, in consequence of the failure of the latter 
reservoir, the Company were liberated from the obligation of giving a con- 
stant supply. Supposing the reservoir had never tion down, and the 
Company had not obtained power to increase their rates 25 per cent. in 1864, 
the obligation to give a constant supply would be ample justification for 
their asking Parliament now to allow them the 25 per cent. in perpetuity, 
if they were under the rates of 1853, because these rates were inadequate. 
As to the filter-beds, the object was to fulfil a promise which he, as repre- 
senting the Company, made the Town Council when they brought the matter 
under his notice by sending a report of the Medical Officer of Health as to 
the injurious effect of the lead on the water. He promised that the Compan: 
would take the very best advice they could get. Accordingly, they consult 
Dr. C. Meymott Tidy and others; and the result was the my proposed in 
the Bill. [The learned Counsel, reverting to the Dale Dy e accident, was 

roceeding to question the witness on the subject of the Company’s 
iability, owing to defective engineering ; but the Committee decided that 
this matter was irrelevant. | 

In re-examination by Mr. Batrour Brownz, witness said that the burst- 
ing of the Dale Dyke reservoir was inquired into by five most eminent 
Engineers—Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Bateman, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Harrison, and 
Sir John Fowler—and they came definitely to the conclusion that the 
cause of the accident was a landslip. He had been asked for his reasons 
for coming there and demanding an increase of rates. It was a fact that 
the Company had to give large compensation to the millowners. They 
had, under their present system, to give away about 47 per cent. of the 
whole of the water—practically 9 out of 19 million gallons Baily. As far as 
his information went, this was a very large amount of compensation. The 
capital needed to provide this compensation water was, of course, abso- 
lutely unproductive. If there was no compensation water to be given, the 
Company could have done with half the reservoirs. It had been suggested 
that they had too much storeage; but supposing they went back to the 
consumption of water before the regulations of 1881 came into force, Dam- 
flask and Dale Dyke would have to be drawn upon at once. Including the 
whole of their reservoirs, they had only a supply of about 33 gallons per 
head per day for three consecutive dry years. But they knew that before 
the regulations were enforced, the town was using 40 gallons per head per 
day. Sothat in point of fact it was the regulations which enabled them to 
go on without drawing on Damflask and Dale Dyke. The present con- 
sumption was 20 — per head per day; but if the water-closet system 
increased in Sheffield, it would probably rise to 25 gallons. 

Dr. OC. Meymott Tidy, examined by Mr. Batrour Browne, said he had 
been familiar for the past ten years with the water supply of Sheffield; and 
during this = had had many opportunities of inspecting the gathering- 
grounds and the works of the Company. The last series of samples 
examined by him were collected in June, 1886; and they had been analyzed 
and set out in a table [produced]. The first was from the Redmires reser- 
voirs, which consisted of three reservoirs flowing one into the other. The 
water was distributed to Sheffield from the lower reservoir; the upper 
and middle ones flowing into it when necessary. The samples he took 
were all perfectly good water. There was some organic matter present ; 
but so far as he could judge, the matter was practically entirely vegetable. 
The waters from these three reservoirs were not identical in quality, either 
in appearance or chemical composition. The water of the middle reser- 
voir was lighter than that of the upper ; and that of the lower, lighter 
than that of the middle. An analysis of the waters showed that great 
benefit was obtained by having the three reservoirs at Redmires. In the 
upper one the organic carbon was 0°194; in the middle one, 0-160; and in 
the lower one, 0°145—showing an immense gain to be derived from 
these very large works. The same thing was shown in the case of the 
oxidation. e should say that something like 25 per cent. of the organic 
matter was removed between the reservoirs. The Hadfield service 
reservoir was entirely fed from the Redmires reservoir ; and the reduction of 
the organic matter between the Lower Redmires reservoir and the Had- 
field service reservoir was again very great. About 14 per cent. was got 
rid of between these reservoirs. There were two reservoirs at Rivelin—an 
upper and a lower one. In that case the important matter was the ratio 
of the organic nitrogen to the — carbon, which was about 1:9. All 
these waters were supplied to Sheffield through the Godfrey reservoir. 
The water of the Strines reservoir was rather more peaty than the others; 
but it was still of good quality. This water met that coming from the 








Rivelin, and the two flowed together to the Godfrey channel. All the 
Sheffield water was, in his opinion, ra | good and pure water, and 
was uncontaminated by animal matter of any kind whatever, He 
had examined the water carefully, in order to determine the question 
of hardness and softness. It might be said that the Sheffield water had 
hardness to the extent of nearly 2°, which was slightly increased by 
boiling. From a manufacturing point of view it left nothing to be 
desired. He had also studied the question of <i which referred 
solely to the action of the water on litmus paper, and did not mean sour. 
ness in any degree. For acidity to be noticed at all, it would have to be 
increased thousands of times more than the quantity which now existed 
in water generally. In June, 1886, when he was at the Sheffield Water. 
Works, he tested every sample of water on the spot with the greatest pos. 
sible care. All the samples were again tested for acidity at his laboratory 
in London on his return; and with one exception—that of the water from 
the Agden reservoir—the whole of them were without acidity. The sample 
taken from Agden showed a little trace of acidity after about 12 minutes, 
The water might be acid at one time and not at another. In conjunction 
with his colleagues—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., and Dr. W. Odling—he had 
made a minute investigation as to the cause of the action of water on lead, 
It was characteristic of the water at present supplied to 7 or 8 million 
people in England that it acted upon lead; but the Sheffield water 
certainly did not act so powerfully on lead as other water. He was 
consulted in 1885 by the Company as to this | ae oe action of 
water; and he saw the report of Dr. Sinclair White, the Medical Officer of 
Health for Sheffield, on the subject.* The foundation of the report was 
that it was the acidity in the water which caused it to act on lead; and 
Dr. White suggested that a certain amount of limestone should be placed 
in the conduit, so as to allow the water to flow over it, which, in his 
opinion, would have caused the removal of the acidity. The Chairman of 
the Company said they were quite ready to agree to the suggestion. He 

witness) recommended that it should not be agreed to—first, because he 

id not believe that it was the presence of acidity which caused the water 
to act on lead; and, next, because he had known many cases in which the 
water acted on lead where there was no acidity at all. He made a number 
of experiments, which proved to him that in some cases where there was 
no acid in the water it acted very strongly on lead pipes, while water 
which contained acid did not so act. This convinced him that it was not 
the acidity of the water which caused it to act on the lead. He also 
believed that the placing of lime in the conduits, however successful fora 
time, would end in practical failure. He and Dr. Crookes had made 
some very extensive experiments to find out what was the cause of the 
water acting on lead; and they had come to the conclusion that in the 
great majority of cases the explanation was that it was the want of 
sufficiency of dissolved silica in the water. Where there was a large 
amount of silica, it formed a coating on the lead pipe, and thus preserved 
it. The F meas A needed to produce this effect was about 0°5 grain per 
ge. he Sheffield water contained about 0°2 or 0°38 grain per gallon. 

he reason why Dr. White’s suggestion for placing lime in the conduits 
would not be successful was because though, at first, the silica in the lime- 
stone would cause the experiment to be attended with success, when the 
lime became exhausted the experiment would be a failure. The only 
reason for its being successful at first was because limestone contained 4 
certain amount of silica. He had come to the conclusion that there wasa 
means of giving the necessary amount of silica to the water which would 
render it inactive upon lead; and he had advised the Company that it 
would be desirable to try the filtration of their water through a specially 
prepared filter. Admitting, at once, that their own experiments were not 
all that they could wish, they had never yet had an opportunity of trying 
them on a large scale. It was his opinion that with a large body of water 
the evils they met with in their comparatively small filtration would not 
occur to the same extent. The special filters were made with limestone, 
flints, and ordinary sand. Even supposing such a filter was not successful 
in silicating the water so as to prevent its action upon lead, it was per- 
fectly certain that the quality of the water, as regarded clearness, bright- 
ness, and freedom from suspended matter, would be enormously improved 
by such treatment, and that the public would be immense gainers by the 
process carried out. It was certainly the want of silication that caused 
the action of water on lead ; and this special filtration was the only method 
that had ever been suggested for preventing it. It would not in any way 
deteriorate the character of the water for trade purposes. Perfectly pure 
water acted upon clean lead for a short time; but lead did not long remain 
clean. There was a great difference in the action of water on clean and on 
old lead. It was arare thing for water taking up lead to prove injurious to 
individuals—it depended enormously upon the idiosyncrasies of the indi- 
vidual. They were very exceptional cases. If it was expedient to meet 
these exceptional cases, this filtration was the best method that could be 
adopted. It offered a reasonable chance of doing some good. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Porr, witness said, assuming that the 
Redmires water was an entirely separate supply, and that no case of lead 
Prmgeny | occurred except where this water was supplied, it would not lead 

im to the conclusion that the Redmires water must have some specific 
action upon lead. He should want to know the length of the communica- 
tion-pipes, the time they had been laid down, the character of the houses, 
and the rapidity with which the water was drawn through the pipes. He 
should consider the subject one proper for further investigation. His view 
of the cause of the action of soft water upon lead was this: Given a soft 
water in which the quantity of silica is below a certain amount, it acts 
upon lead ; given a water in which the silica is above a certain amount, 
though it acts — lead, it is for a shorter time, as the pipe soon becomes 
covered with silicate of lead. The limestone was put into the filter to 
ensure a more perfect and regular solution of the silica. The Sheffield 
water was not filtered at present; but he should think filtration would 
improve it. It would not make it much more wholesome than it was now; 
but it would make it clearer and brighter, and would do away with the 
domestic filter, which was an abomination. 

The Cuarrman: Will you explain what you mean in reference to the 
domestic filter ? 

Witness : The domestic filter works very well for a while; but, after & 
certain time, though it reduces the suspended matter, it nearly doubles the 
dissolved organic matter—probably because the filters are not clean 
sufficiently often. 

Cross-examination resumed : If the Corporation required the Compa: 
to filter their water, he thought his scheme was the best thing that h 
yet been suggested for the purpose. At the same time he should be very 
sorry to say it was finality—that it could not be improved—or that n0 
other scheme could be adopted. 

Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., examined by Mr, Barzer, said he had for 80 
ears been en in the analysis of water; and during the last six yout 
ad been associated with Dr. Tidy and Dr. Odling in analyzing samples of 

Sheffield water. The action of water on lead was, in his opinion, owing 
the absence of a sufficient amount of silica in solution. He was not aware 
of any distinctly ascertained cause except this. He knew the process 





* An abstract of this report appeared in the Journat for June 1 last year (p. 1016). 
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ed in the Bill for dealing with the water, and at present he could not 
est any other mode. 

as G. H. Hunt, a house and estate agent at Sheffield, said he collected 
rents from about 4000 tenants, and he had never heard any complaints 
from them in reference to the Company’s water, either as to the constant 
supply or the quality ; nor had he ever heard complaints as to the fittings. 
In Bis judgment the charges for water were reasonable. So far as S 
knew, the householders were opposed to the water supply being in the hands 
of the Corporation, because they would be charged more for it. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 17, 
(Before Mr. J. C. Bouton, Chairman ; Lord Muncaster, Commander 
BeEtTuHELL, and Mr. J. A. PEASE.) 
BASINGSTOKE GAS BILL. 

This Bill again came before the Committee to-day, on an adjournment 
from the 3rd inst. (see ante, p. 454). It will be remembered that on that 
occasion the Bill was op by Dr. Jose D’Eremas on behalf of certain 
private consumers of gas; with the result that he succeeded in getting 
the amount of the original capital fixed at £11,100, instead of £15,500 as 
asked by the promoters, in reducing the maximum price of gas from 5s. 
to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and in increasing the standard of illuminat- 
ing power from 14 to 15 candles. The matter was adjourned to allow of 
the Company considering the alterations proposed by the Committee, and, 
if accepted, to make the n correction of the clauses. 

Dr. D’Exemas now said he seen the alterations to the Bill; and he 
did not intend to oppose it further there, as the opponents wished to 
reserve to themselves the right of opposing in another place. 

The Bill, as amended, was subsequently reported to the House. 











egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Wepnespay, Marcn 16, 
(Before Justice Kay.) 
THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY UV. TOWSE. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiffs for the specific performance 
by the defendant of an agreement to renew a lease, or in the alternative 
for damages. By a deed dated Dec. 5, 1860, the London Gas Company 
(subsequently amalgamated with the defendant Company) took a lease of 
premises in Gloucester Street, Lambeth, from one Lett, for 30 years, at £30 
a year rent, with a power of renewal at the end of the term for another 
30 years at the same rent. On May 18, 1883, the plaintiffs gave notice that 
they wished to renew the lease; but the defendant, hearing that the plain- 
tiffs let the premises to a dust contractor for £150 per annum, refused to 
renew. 

Mr. Marten, Q.C., and Mr, Witu1s Bunp appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Hemuine, Q.C., and Mr. J. Maurice Luoyp for the defendant; Mr. 
Rensuaw, Q.C., for certain trustees. 

After a lengthy legal argument, Justice Kay said the lease of 1860 wasa 
good lease, and the covenant to renew a good covenant; but it could not be 
enforced unless the rent at the end of the term was the best rent. The 
evidence was overwhelming that the rent of £30 was not the best rent; 
and it was therefore impossible to grant specific performance of the agree- 
ment. The action must be dismissed, but without costs. 


Saturpay, Marca 19. 
(Before Justice Norts.) 
ALBO-CARBON LIGHT COMPANY ¥V. COOPER, 

Mr. Fripp, who appeared for the plaintiffs in this case, said it was an action 
brought by the Albo-Carbon Light Company against a firm called “‘ Cooper 
and Co.,” for an infringement of their trade mark. An interim injunction 
was granted a short time ago; and the defendants had not entered an 
appearance. The plaintiffs now asked for an order in accordance wi 
what was prayed in their statement of claim. They gave up any claim for 
damages, and merely asked for a perpetual injunction to restrain the 
defendants from selling or offering for sale “ Perfect” lights, “Carbon” 
lights, or any lights not made, sold, or issued by the plaintiffs, as having 
been made, sold, or issued by them. 

Justice NortH said he could not restrain the defendant from selling 
“Perfect” lights. 

Mr. Frirp said the term “ Perfect” lights was generally used in con- 
nection with the trade mark of the plaintiffs. 

Justice NorrH said he could restrain the defendants from selling any 
lights not made by the plaintiffs as and for such lights; but he could not 
restrain them from selling ‘“ Perfect” lights if they were not represented as 
being made or issued by plaintiffs. With this alteration, he would grant 
the perpetual injunction, with costs. 5 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Saturpay, Marcu 19. 
(Before Justices A. L. Suita and GRANTHAM.) 
BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, V. CORPORATION OF HANLEY. 
THE INQUIRY INTO THE COMPANY’S AFFAIRS. 
Mr. BaLrour BrownE, Q.C., to-day moved ex parte, on behalf of this Com- 
y, for a rule nisi for a writ of certiorari to remove an order made by the 
ecorder of Hanley, on the 11th of February last, into this Court. The 
learned Counsel said the Company was, as its name showed, a limited Com- 
y, formed under the Companies’ Acts. It was not a statutory Company ; 
ut it raised funds, and they were expended at four separate stations, one 
of which was at Hull, a second at Norwich, a third at Trowbridge, and a 
fourth at Hanley—the latter being called the Potteries station. These 
moneys, although raised by a limited Company without parliamentary 
wers, were expended on the four stations, under the provisions of a 
pecial Actof Parliament. Under section 85 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, on July 3, 1885, the Recorder of Hanley made an order appointing 
Mr. E. H. Carter, an Accountant of Birmingham, to make an investigation 
into the state of the Company, in so far as the affairs at Hanley were con- 
cerned. This inquiry was to be made for the year 1884—the year preceding 
the one in which it was ordered ; and on Oct. 24, 1885, Mr. Carter applied to 
the Recorder of Hanley to have an engineer appointed, in order that he 
nett have his assistance in examining into the concerns of the Company. 
€ also applied for an order that he might have access to the books, not 
ov for the year 1884, but for ne ee 1880. The Company had 
ready refused to allow him to go back to the year 1890, because this 
was the date of their last Special Act of Parliament. The Recorder 
mate the order as asked for by Mr. Carter. On the 19th of November, 
2” it was brought into the Court of Queen’s Bench by certiorari; 
ot on the 18th of December following the Court quashed the order 
e the Recorder, and Mr. Carter had to make the inquiry without 
© assistance he sought. In 1886 Mr. Carter made his report, and 
&2 inquiry commenced before the Recorder, which lasted for 13 days. 








On the 11th of February last the Recorder pronounced judgment, which 
was to the effect that the Gas Company should pay Mr. Carter his costs, 
amounting to £650; pay the petitioners’ costs, amounting to £2433 6s. 6d. ; 
and reduce the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet—that was to say, that 

the gas, having been 3s. 6d., was to be reduced to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet 

(see ante, p. 314). The Recorder, too, seemed to have reduced the charge 

for gas Si so that practically by his order he altered the Com- 

pany’s ial Act of Parliament, which said they might charge 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. He (the learned ewes submitted that the Hesssher 

had no right to do this, and that if he could make any reduction at all it 

must be limited to a year. 

J — GranTHam;: You say he can only reduce according to the profits 
made 

Mr. Browne said this was his contention ; and the Recorder could not say 
what profits the Company were going to make. 

Justice Smita: I yo we the Act says your maximum charge shall 
be 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ? 

Mr. Browne: Yes; that is so. 

Justice Smrru : Then why could not the Recorder reduce it to 3s ? 

Mr. Browne: He could, for a limited period; but I say the reduction is 
only to be in relation to the amount of profit made in the ) nd before. 

Justice Grantuam: And you say the order is so made that you will not 
be able to appeal inst it when your profits are less ? 

Mr. Browne said this was so. ides, the order was so drawn, limiting 
the charge to 3s., instead of 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, that it might seem 
to affect the price of rs supplied by the Company not only at Hanley, but 
at Hull, Norwich, and Trowbridge. 

Justice Surrn: Surely it means that the price of gas in the Potteries 
district should be reduced. 

Mr. Browne said this, no doubt, was the Recorder’s intention ; but the 
judgment did not say so. Mr. Carter, in his report, found five points 
against the Company in regard to the Potteries station. He said they had 
been charging for an insurance fund, which they had no right to do; that 
they had for a number of egy been charging for depreciation, which 
they had no right to do; that they had paid £49 in mistake, but this 
might be left out of consideration, as the Recorder did not deal with 
it; that they had charged for the depreciation of gas-stoves, but this 
could also be left out, because the petitioners gave it up; and that 
the Company had been mismanaging their affairs, and might have 
made are profits if they had bought their coal cheaper and sold 
their residuals at a higher price. The order disallowed the insurance 
and depreciation charges. Mr. Carter then showed in his report that the 
Company had a reserve fund of £10,005 ; but the Act of Parliament said no 
reduction should be made in the price of gas unless the reserve fund 
amounted to £11,261, or 10 per cent. on the actual capital. Therefore, on 
the showing of Mr. Carter himself, the reserve fund had not reached the 
sum which would enable the Recorder to have jurisdiction under sec- 
tion 35 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act. 

Justice Smrrn granted a rule nisi on all the points mentioned, except as 
to Mr. Carter’s expenses, which he said must be allowed. 





SALFORD BOROUGH POLICE COURT.—Frivay, Manrcu 18. 
(Before Mr. J. Makinson.) 
ALLEGED FRAUDS AT THE SALFORD GAS-WORKS. 
THE INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE AT WORK.—A CHARGE DISMISSED. 

To-day, Robert Matthew Hooton, a foreman in the employ of the Gas 
Committee of the Salford Corporation, was summoned for stealing various 
small sums of money belonging to the Corporation. The proceedin 
were instituted at the request of the Investigation Committee (recently 
appointed by the Council under circumstances which will be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers), who at first gave instructions that the Stipen- 
diary should be asked to grant a warrant for Hooton’s arrest. The Town 
Clerk was adverse to the Committee’s decision, and expressed the opinion 
that the matter was capable of explanation. Four summonses against the 
defendant were then applied for and granted. 

Mr. Surron prosecuted ; Mr. Copserr appeared for the defendant. 

Mr. SuTTon, in opening the case, said there were four summonses 
against the defendant; but he proposed to take first the summons chargin 
him with stealing moneys belonging to the Corporation on the 29th o 
January last. The defendant was the head foreman over the workmen at 
the two gas manufacturing stations of the Corporation known as Nos. 2 
and 8—at Regent Road oa Liverpool Street; and the sums he was alleged 
to have stolen were parts of moneys a as wages to two workmen named 
Siddall and Lewis. The way in which the wages-books were made up was 
this : The workmen Siddall and Lewis were employed on the night and the 
day shift, and worked every alternate week 74 days, and the other alter- 
nate week 64 days, and the number of days worked by each man was 
entered in a book by the defendant as foreman. The method was for 
the defendant to read out to a clerk named Peel the number of days each 
workman had made during each week ; and these names and the number of 
days were entered by Peel into a larger book, called the “ station-book ”— 
the book kept by the defendant being called the “ yard-book.” For the 
week ending Jan. 26, the defendant called out the names of Siddall and 
Lewis as having worked each 74 days, whereas they had only worked 
during that week 64 days; so that they received 4s. more than the amount 
to which they were entitled. The defendant afterwards obtained from 
each of the men, Siddall and Lewis, the 4s. they had received ; and he was 
alleged to have appropriated the money to his own use. 

William Peel, ben eeper and storekeeper at the Regent Road and 
Liv | Street stations of the Corporation, gave evidence in corrobora- 
tion of Counsel’s opening statement. ; 

In cross-examination by Mr. Cosserr, witness's evidence was materially 
shaken. He admitted that sometimes, in the midst of his reading from 
the book, the defendant would be called away, and he (witness) had him- 
self to finish entering up from the foreman’s book. Such occasions had 
been frequent; but he could not give any dates. Sometimes the regular 
workmen were absent through illness or other causes, and substitutes 
were put in their places by the foremen. It had been the practice to enter 
the time made by the substitutes—sometimes one, two, or three days—in 
the names of the regular workmen whose places they were filling. The 
regular workman received his wages in full, and handed over to his fore- 
man the money due to the substitute. It had often happened that the 
substitutes required their money the moment they had finished work, 
before the end of the week; and in that case the foreman advanced the 
money. All the foremen had repeatedly done this ; and he had often done 
it himself—in fact, he had sometimes gone home without wages. He 
remembered the defendant bringing 3s. to him on the 29th of ca and 
telling him that it was the money which had been overpaid to Siddall and 
Lewis. Defendant handed him the money, which he put into the safe; 
and it had been used for the pu of the Co’ 


rporation. 

Mr. Sutton said that after this evidence he really could not carry the 
case any further. The witness had given a satisfactory explanation ; and 
he (Mr. Sutton) was glad the inquiry had been instituted, as it had cleared 
Hooton’s character. 

The summonses were then dismissed ; and costs allowed defendant. 
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Miscellaneous Aetws. 


THE PROPOSED eeeerst OF THE COAL AND WINE 


DeErvurTaTIon TO THE First Lorp or THE TREASURY. 


A deputation from the Mining Association of Great Britain, accompanied 
by representatives of Gas Companies and Manufacturers in the Metro- 
politan area who are specially interested in the coal dues, had an interview 
with the First Lord of the Treasury (the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.) 
last Tuesday, to urge —- him the advisability of not renewing the dues, 
which, under existing legislation, will expire in 1889. The memorial of 
the Association (presented to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury in the same 
terms) set forth that the Association represented a capital of £15,000,000, 
and provided employment for 500,000 workpeople. The tax of 13d. per ton 
was an extremely heavy one—being 15 to 20 per cent. on the value at the 

it’s mouth, and 5 to 10 per cent. on the value in London of coal for 

omestic use ; while the percentage on manufacturing coal was considerably 
higher. The tax was peculiarly oppressive on those who had to compete 
with one traders, as well as with English traders outside the Metro- 
politan Police district. The burden of the tax was felt not only by the con- 
sumers, but also by the mine-owners (who had to pay it in the first instance 
and by their employés ; and they believed that its removal would be follow 
by a permanent and substantial increase in their trade. The purpose to 
which the dues were now devoted was entirely different from that for which 
they were originally imposed; and the memorialists submitted that 
improvements in the Metropolis ought to be paid for in the same way as 
other local municipal improvements—viz., by rates levied on the property 
directly benefited, fostead of, as at present, by an impost on an article of 
commerce—a course by which the tax was in a great measure borne by 
those who derived no benefit whatever from the improvements in ques- 
tion. Therefore the memorialists viewed with serious apprehension the 
pro now before Parliament to continue the dues to 1900. In support 
of their arguments, they referred to the speech of Lord Randolph Churchill 
in reply to a —— from the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Corporation of London which waited upon him in November last,* and 
to the letter addressed in 1883 by Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., late Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, to Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg, Chairman of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. 

Mr. W. E. M. Tomttnson (Preston), who introduced the deputation, said 
the Mining Association felt it a special grievance that their commodity was 
subject to a duty which other commodities did not pay. 

r. MaskeLL Peace (Secretary of the Association) having read the 
memorial, as epitomized above, 

r. R. W. Cooper, of the Northumberland and Durham Coalowners’ 
Association, said the duty was distinctly detrimental to their interest, as 
it restricted the demand for coal. The gas companies were getting coal now 
at lls. per ton; so that the tax was a serious percentage. The removal of 
the tax would, he contended, benefit owners and workers of coal and gas 
consumers in the Metropolis. The taxation of the Metropolis was not 
higher than that of other great cities ; and there was no reason why it should 
not pay for its own improvements. 

Mr. J. Woop, of the Coal Exchange, presented a memorial from traders 
of London. He represented more especially the Chamber of Commerce, 
which had endeavoured to ascertain the views of the manufacturers in the 
Metropolitan area, whose petitions against the tax were, he said, far in 
excess of those presented on the other side. 

Mr. GeorceE Livesey said it was a common belief that this tax, if it were 
abolished, so far as the Metropolitan Gas Companies were concerned, 
would go to swell their profits. This was stated in the answer of the 
Metropolitan Board and the Corporation of London to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in the memorial they sent to the Government. In this memorial 
they stated that a portion of the dues might go towards a reduction of 
the price of gas, but that a larger portion would go into the shareholders’ 
pockets; and at meetings which had been held, the resolutions generally 
passed ran somewhat to this effect: “‘ Seeing that the abolition of the dues 
would only go to swell the profits of the Gas Companies,” &c. The im- 
pression was thus left that they were paid by the Gas om ; and the 
spread of these and other statements of a similar kind had caused a 
general impression that if the dues were abolished the Gas Companies 
would derive very large profits therefrom. Now he might point out that 
the Gas Companies within the Metropolitan area, subject to this tax, used 
2,750,000 tons of coal per annum, and contributed upwards of £150,000 a 
year to the tax. Of this, £20,000 was returned in the shape of drawback 
on coke exported outside the area; a £130, as the con- 
tribution from the gas and coke used by the consumers of these com- 
modities within the Metropolis. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
used last year 528,000 tons of coal; and they paid £29,000 in dues. They 
had a drawback of about £2500 from coke exported ; leaving a net pay- 
ment of something like £26,500. The question now was, if the dues 
were abolished, what would become of this £26,500 which the South 
Metropolitan Company were now ying? Perhaps he ought to explain 
that the Gas Companies generally—all the larger ones—were subject 
to the sliding scale; their dividends being regulated by the price at 
which they sold gas. If they were able to reduce the price of gas, they were 
allowed to slightly increase their dividend; but it might be taken as a 
general rule that the Gas Companies were paying the maximum dividends 
allowed by law. The South Metropolitan Company certainly were; and if 
the dues were abolished, of the £26,500 a year now paid, not one penny 
would go to the shareholders, because they were already receiving the 
maximum amount to which they were entitled. Where then would it go? 
Coke was very largely used; and from having been connected with gas 
companies all his life, he might say that coke was mainly used by the 
working classes as fuel, and by manufacturers. It was very useful fuel; 
and it was smokeless. It was of great benefit to the working classes ; but it 
must be sold at a price relatively lower than coal or people would not 
have it. Coke was bought by the working classes by the sack; and he 
(Mr. Livesey) was prepared to state, and to give proof of it, that any 
reduction in the price of coal must of necessity go towards a reduction 
of the price of coke. The working classes therefore would benefit 
thereby; and the manufacturers also. The reduction in the price of 
coke would be 1s. _ ton; and in the case of the South Metropolitan 
Company, it would amount to £10,000 a year, which would go to the 
benefit of the consumers of coke. This would leave £16, a& year 
to be otherwise dis d of. Now to reduce the price of gas ld. per 
1000 cubic feet would diminish the income of his Company by £21,000 1 a 
year. The £16,000 saved therefore was not suflicient to justify the Direc- 
tors in making a reduction of 1d.; but they would certainly make the 
reduction, and trust to further economies, and the profit resulting from 
increased business, to make up the deficiency. If they reduced the price 
1d., they would be entitled to pay 3 per cent. more dividend to the share- 
holders ; and the relative proportion would be £21,000 to the consumers, 


* See JounnaL, Vol. XLVIIL., p. 981. 








and £5000 to the shareholders, But, on behalf of the Directors of his 
Company, he might assure the Government that they regarded it as essen. 
tial to the welfare of the people that gas and coke should be sold as cheaply 
as possible, If gas could be sold at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, it would tend very 
largely to reduce the smoke nuisance. Gas was already very largely used 
for heating, cooking, and motive power, and all sorts of purposes; and he 
maintained that it was not a wise thing to tax an article of such essentia] 
necessity to London as gas and coke. 

Mr. Duncan, sugar refiner, of West Ham, pointed out how the coal 
duty affected such manufactures in that district; and said they received 
no benefit whatever from the tax. 

Mr. DovutTon maintained that the compromise of 1868 was made on the 
assumption that the tax would cease in 1888; and, if it did not, it would 
be a breach of faith. He argued that, by handicapping the London many. 
facturers, working people were injured; and in their interest it was very 
important that the tax should not be renewed. 

Major Bayes, M.P.,on behalf of the manufacturers of West Ham, showed 
how unjust the coal tax was to that district, where they pay on 360,000 tons 
annually without receiving a particle of benefit. A large factory had, he 
said, just been closed, throwing out 1500 men, solely on account of the 
coal tax and unfair competition. If the out-districts had the tax appor- 
tioned according to the rateable value, West Ham—while paying £20, 
would only receive back £9000. He hoped the Government would see their 
way to extinguish so objectionable a tax. 

Mr. Smrru, in reply, said: You have raised a question of the very greatest 
importance. My colleague Lord Randolph Churchill, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, received a deputation on this subject some months ago, 
and he then stated generally the views of the Government upon the ques. 
tion. The Government is the same as it was in the time of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and he spoke on their behalf. It became my duty to 
answer in the House of Commons some questions on this subject a few 
weeks ago; und I then said precisely what Lord Randolph Churchill 
stated here—that the Government entertain grave objections to the con. 
tinuance of this tax, for the reasons which have been so ably urged upon 
me to-day ; but that it is aquestion which concerns intimately the inhabit- 
ants of the Metropolis, and that the Government feel it to be their duty 
to consider any representations that might be made to them as to the 
views of the great majority of the inhabitants. These views, it was sng. 
gested, should be made known to them by their representative institu- 
tions, by the ordinary and constitutional method of petitions, and through 
their members in the House of Commons. I have nothing whatever to 
add to the statements made by Lord Randolph Churchill and by myself, 
The Government entertain the view now which they expressed then. They 
are anxious that industry should be relieved from any pressure or any 
hindrance to its full and complete development. They would regret 
to see the continuance of a tax which is in any degree a check upon 
the enterprise and upon the employment of the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis, or place it at aT disadvantage as compared with other districts in 
the country. But no doubt there are persons who think that it is a levy 
to procure the funds for the execution of Metropolitan improvements 
which indirectly—perhaps directly—contribute to the prosperity of the 
Metropolis itsell. That is a question which must be dealt with by the 
Metropolis and by its representatives in the House of Commons. We 
remain of the view which we expressed through Lord Randolph Churchill 
and through myself in the House of Commons; and we shall be glad to 
contribute in any way to a settlement of the question which shall be satis- 
factory to the Metropolis and to the industries which are identified with 
it. Ido not lose sight of the views which are held by the coal producers 
of the United Kingdom. No doubt it is of great importance that they 
should have an unrestricted field for their industry. It is not a matter 
which appeals so warmly and so strongly to those who are taking part in 
the Government of London; but it is one which we cannot lose sight of 
altogether in the settlement of this great question. All I can say is thatI 
will represent to my colleagues the opinions and the facts which have been 
stated to me; and you may be sure they will receive my most careful 
consideration. 

The deputation then withdrew. 





Mr. J. Coew on Gas Manuracture.—Last Thursday, Mr. J. Chew, Gas 
Engineer of the Blackpool Corporation, gave a lecture on “ Gas: Its 
Manufacture and Consumption,” in the Assembly Rooms, Blackpool. It 
was one of the Free Library lectures; and there was a large attendance. 
Mr. Chew dealt exhaustively with his subject ; the interest of which was 
enhanced by the various experiments with which it was illustrated. 

RETIREMENT OF THE MANAGER OF THE Dover Gas Company.—The Diree- 
tors of the Dover Gas Company had to report, at the half-yearly general 
meeting of shareholders on Monday, the 7th inst., a slight increase in the 
manufacturing expenses, owing to the Manager (Mr. Ravenhill) having 
been totally incapacitated from a to his duties by serious mental 
affliction. He broke down in September last; and his illness is of sucha 
nature as to necessitate his retirement. In referring to this fact at the 
meeting, the Chairman (Mr. W. Mannering) said the thanks of the Diree- 
tors and shareholders were especially due to the officers and the whole of 
the staff for the assistance they had rendered in the emergency. He 
remarked on the singularity of the circumstance that in about 15 months 
the Company has been deprived of the valuable services of their General 
Manager (Mr. R. H. Jones, J.P.), of their Chairman (Mr. Mowll), and of 
their resident Manager. But, notwithstanding these serious losses, he said 
he was pleased to be able to assure the proprietors that the Company's 
prosperity continued unabated. 

PresENTATIONS TO Mr. J. T. Jouiirre.—Last Tuesday evening, a pre- 
sentation (consisting of a tea and coffee service and an illuminated 
address) was made to Mr. J. T. Jolliffe, who for the past 134 years has 
occupied the position of Manager of the Hendon works of the Sunderland 
Gas Company, and is now leaving the Company’s service to fill the appoint- 
ment of Engineer and Secretary of the Ipswich Gas Company, in succes- 
sion to Mr. 5. F. Goddard. The presentation was made by Mr. J. Stokoe, 
J.P. (who presided, in the absence, through illness, of the Chairman of the 
Company, Mr. E. C. Robson), who referred in the highest terms to the 

eneral esteem in which Mr. Jolliffe was held, and to the harmony and 
indly feeling which existed between him and the men under his charge, 
on whose behalf he asked him to accept the present which it was his 
leasure to offer him, as well as a combined workbox and writing-desk for 
rs. Jolliffe. Mr. Jolliffe suitably thanked the donors of the presents, and 
said he should part from his many Sunderland friends with a sad heart; 
but that the pleasant memories of the past would often cheer him in the 
time tocome. During the evening Mr. Jackson, on behalf of the friends 


and con tion of St. Barnabas’ Church, took the opportunity of pre- 
senting Mr. Jolliffe with a silver-plated soup-tureen. The aay 
(which comprised a musical entertainment given by some of the Com- 


pany’s officials and workmen, assisted by several friends) closed with the 
singing of “ Auld Lang Syne.” It may be mentioned that Mr. Jolliffe is to 
be succeeded at Sunderland by Mr. J. H, Cox, jun., son of the Secretary 
and General Manager of the Company. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last 
Friday, at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C. In the absence of 
the Chairman (Mr. H. Palfrey Stephenson) through indisposition, Mr. F. L. 
LixainG, the Deputy-Chairman, presided. 

The SecRETARY (Mr. Magnus Ohren) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts—the principal 
points of which were given in the Jounnat for the 8th inst.—were taken 
as read. 


The CHarkMAN: Gentlemen, in the first paragraph of our report, we 
state that the result of the half-year’s working has not been so satisfactory 
ag usual; and I think I shall be able to show, in the subsequent portion of 
my remarks, that there are reasons for this result. As regards our works, 
they are in a most excellent condition. Everything is in a high state of 
efliciency ; and the carbonizing department has been carried on in the 
most satisfactory manner. You are in course of payment of a call [on the 
new ordinary 7 per cent. shares} that has been made upon you; and I 
think that it is only right that I should say that it is very probable that 
asmall call will be made upon the similar shares in the autumn of this 
year. Due notice of this will be given to you in the usual way. There is 
nothing more in the report that I need allude to; and as I am addressing 
a body of shareholders so thoroughly acquainted with gas matters and gas 
accounts, I do not think it needful to go into any unnecessary detail of 
figures. With the shareholders’ permission, however, I should like to 
refer to certain points in the accounts, because I think it might be satis- 
factory to you. As regards the debit side, under the head of manufacture, 
we have a decrease in coals of £185 ; but that is not all. We have sent out 
upwards of 7 million cubic feet of gas more than we did in the correspond- 
ing period of 1885. Purification and salaries are a little more; but as 
regards works, retorts, and other matters of that description, there 
isa saving of £249. With ra age to distribution, there has been a 
decrease of £234 compared with the latter half of 1885; and as to 
the stock of meters and stoves, there is an apparent saving of £691. I 
think it right that I should state that this saving, as it appears, 
has arisen in this way: Our stock of stoves and meters was not 
equal in value to the stock in accordance with our accounts; and 
therefore we have written them down from time to time until at present 
the meters and stoves are actually of the same value as they are repre- 
sented in the accounts. As to the management, I need not make an 
remark on the figures in the accounts, because there is nothing to parle 4 
upon. Then with respect to sundries, there is a saving, by comparison 
with the second half of 1885, of £341. Now, this has arisen, as our Chair- 
man told you at the last half-yearly meeting, in consequence of the litiga- 
tion we were engaged in with several of the parishes over the assessment. 
This has all passed; and we have every reason to believe and hope that 
this subject will not be opened again for four or five years to come. I will 
now turn to the credit side of the accounts; and there we have a loss—or 
a decrease it may be more proper to say—on gas-rental. This has arisen 
entirely by the reduction in the price of gas from 2s. 10d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Our public lighting has improved a little; and the rent on 
meters and stoves shows an increase of £190. But when I follow on to 
residuals, there is a blot on our escutcheon ; for upon the item of coke 
there is a decrease of £1659, and on tar of £1774. Now, if the shareholders 
will put these two items together, with the decrease on the rental, I think 
they will see there is every reason to account for the remark we make as 
to the result not being so satisfactory as we should wish. As regards the 
coals carbonized, we have used 35,000 tons ; and they have cost us 14s. 10d. 
per ton as against 15s. 6d. for the corresponding period—or a saving of 8d. 
perton. The gas sent out has been 323,519,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 
7t millions. This increase of 7} million cubic feet is about 24 per cent. ; 
the reduction in the price of gas is 3 per cent. So that you will see we have 
not been able to recoup the reduction up to the present time. As regards 
the gas sold, we have sent out to the consumer 9236 cubic feet per ton of coal 
carbonized. Thisis a very satisfactory result. The leakage, or unaccounted- 
for gas has been only 6°03 per cent., or much about the same as it was in 
the previous half year, when it was 6°10 per cent. Now I come to the 
capital employed in working the concern. Our capital, as it is generally 
tested at per ton of coals carbonized, was for the half year to December, 
1885, £5 5s. 1d.; for the six months under consideration it is only 
£4 17s. 8d. I think this shows that our capital is in a most healthy 
state. There has been a little improvement in sulphate—not much. We 
have obtained during the half year £10 11s. 11d. per ton, against £10 8s. 8d. 
This is not a very large increase; but we have every reason to believe 
that the turn has come in this matter, and that we shall be able in the 
future to realize a somewhat better price. I now come to the amount of 
dividend. For this we require £12,368. We have only £9401 to meet it; 
and shall have to draw upon the balance brought forward to the extent of 
£2967. It seems to me—and I am sure it seems the same to you—a most 
satisfactory thing that the Legislature was wise enough to allow gas com- 


panies to have a reserve. It enables us to maintain the dividend pre-’ 


scribed by the Act; and, on the other hand, it prevents us making an 
increase in the price of gas, which, of course, we should most certainl 
have done if we did not have a reserve fund to fall back upon. Althou 
we have had to draw so large a sum—and I speak from an experience of a 
quarter of a century—this is the only time that I can remember during 
the period of my being a Director that the Company has been compelled 
to call so largely upon the reserve; and I trust it will be the last time 
We shall have to do so. I now beg to move—“ That the report of the 
Directors and the balance-sheet examined by the Auditors be received, 
adopted, and entered upon the minutes.” 

t.G, Livesey said he had much awe = in seconding the proposition. 
The Chairman had dealt so thoroughly with all the matters of importance 
that he had very little to say; but he would like to emphasize the last 
temark of the Chairman as to the reserve. If the Company had not had 
8 full reserve last year, the price would certainly not have been reduced ; 
and sup osing the price of gas in time was not sufficient to earn the full 
Sten 8, if there were no reserve, the Company would have no alternative 

ut to increase the price. This was a great advantage to the consumers, 
48 Well as to the shareholders, as the reserve hel the Directors to reduce 
the price, and also helped them to tide over bad times without raising the 
rice. That the times were bad was evidenced by what the Chairman 
Ps said. Taking products alone, there had been a falling off of £3400 in 
e half year, or certainly more than the amount of deficiency in the profit 
required for the dividends. The only other point to which he would refer 
i the question of the burning of tar; and he was glad to be able to do 
: 18, because it showed that the ag were doing their part in endea- 
gallon to improve the tar market. The quantity of tar made was 361,284 
lone and, under Mr. Gandon’s able supervision, something like 84,000 
- ons were used as fuel. This was nearly 25 per cent. upon the make. 
= all companies burnt anything like this amount, he felt quite certain 
: ‘at the value of tar, instead of being 4d. per gallon, would have now 
do at & more remunerative price. It was simply because others had not 
ry their duty that the price of tar had not risen before. He would only 
that there was no fault with the working of the Company. So far as 











the officers were concerned, it had been quite as as ever it was; and 
it was simply owing to the bad markets that hi — the Company in 
the position of not earning its dividend. He therefore felt that he could 
heartily second the motion, because he was sure the concern was in a 
sound state, and he had no doubt they would soon recover their ition. 

Mr. Ennis was sorry to see the position of the accounts. the licy 
of the Directors in reducing the price of gas from 2s. 10d. to 2s. 9d. per 
1000 feet seemed to have been a mistake; as it really appeared to have 
landed them in the half year into a 74 per cent. dividend instead of one of 
10 percent. The position had been so bad that it was now possible that the 
Company might experience a succession of years of limited business. There 
was another matter which was greatly of advantage both to the consumers 
and to the shareholders. He refe to the sliding scale, which created a 
kind of partnership between the Company and the consumers. There were 
rumours abroad that there was a proposition for the amalgamation of their 
Company with the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The policy of the 
Board should be to encourage any action that might bring to the con- 
sumers and shareholders the obvious advantages of the sliding scale, and 
also to entertain any favourable proposition that might reach them as to 
amalgamation. 

Mr. R. Heskxets Jones, J.P., rose to correct an error that the Chairman 
and the seconder of the resolution had fallen into in saying that the 
profits of the Company were not sufficient to pay the dividend without 
ge upon the reserve fund. They were not touching the reserve 

und, 

Mr. Livesey: We did not say reserve “fund.” Itis simply the unappro- 
priated balance brought forward. 

The CuarrMan, in reply to Mr. Ennis, said, with regard to the reduction 
of the price, that this was peers a weakness on the part of the Board ; 
but they always felt that if they could put their commodity in the hands 
of the public at a cheap rate, it would tend to make them consume more of 
it. The Directors had always been anxious to reduce the price; and he 
(the Chairman) did not think they had erred. As to the amalgamation, 
he might remind Mr. Ennis that the policy of the Directors had always 
been that of upholding the independence of the Company, and discounten- 
ancing amalgamation ; and they had caused a clause to be inserted in the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Bill of 1876, exempting the Com- 
pany from the operations of the amalgamation clause to be found in that 
Act. With regard to the ramours of amalgamation spoken of, he believed 
they emanated from the Stock Exchange; but, at any rate, this was the 
first time the subject had been mentioned openly in that room. 

It was then moved by the CHarmman, and seconded by Mr. C. Lea 
Witson—“ That a dividend for the half year ending Dec. 31 last be now 
declared, at the following rates per annum :—viz., 6 per cent. on the pre- 
ference stock ; 7 per cent. on the ordinary 7 per cent. stock; 10 per cent. 
on the ordinary 10 yd cent. stock; and 7 per cent. on the new ordinary 
7 per cent. shares, all less income-tax.” 

The motion having been agreed to, 

The retiring Directors (Mr. F. Lane Linging and Mr. C. Lea Wilson), 
and Auditor (Mr. A. T. Layton), were re-elected ; and the thanks of the 
meeting were accorded to the Directors for their able management of the 
affairs of the Company during the past half year. 

Mr. Ennis, in seconding one of the above nominations, took the oppor- 
tunity to remark that what he had said in regard to amalgamation was 
not in any hostility to the Directors, but only for their mutual benefit. 

The CuarrMan moved a vote of thanks to the Officers and Auditors of the 
Company, referring in eulogistic terms to the efficient way in which they 
had discharged their duties. 

Mr. J. GuatisHeR seconded the motion; and it was cordially agreed to. 

A vote of sympathy to the Chairman in his indisposition having been 
passed, the proceedings terminated. 


BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
Tse ResicnaTion oF Mr. Townsend. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Wednes- 
day—Mr. S. Jones (in the absence, through illness, of the Chairman, Mr. 
W. Spark) ree pom 4 

The report of the Directors—an abstract of which appeared in the JourNaL 
last week—having been taken as read, 

The CuarrMANn moved itsadoption. In doing so he explained that in the 
past half year the Directors were compelled to draw £6542 from the 
reserve fund ; and in the corresponding period of the previous year, £4868. 
But they had been enabled to nce the adverse balance to a sum no 
greater than £209; and looking at the affairs of the Company as they now 
stood, he hoped and believed that they might in the ensuing half year be 
able to add some small amount to the reserve fund. Mr. H. O. Wills had 
resigned his seat at the Board; and the Directors did not recommend 
filling up the vacancy. Referring to the resignation of the Secretary (Mr. 
H. Townsend), after 49 years’ service, he said Mr. Townsend had proved 
himself a valued servant of the Company ; and it was with sincere regret 
that they would lose his services. ith regard to the dividend, he was 
pleased to state that the Directors were again able to recommend the pay- 
ment of 10 per cent. Looking at the state of affairs for the last few years 
—the large reduction, for instance, in the value of residual products—he 
thought the statement presented was one that should commend itself to 
the meeting ; and they must also feel gratified that the Directors had been 
able, notwithstanding all the reverses, to give them the full statutory divi- 
dend, minus only £209. 

Mr. J. Cottuurst seconded the motion. 

Mr. Stotuert said he thought the number of Directors should not be 
reduced at the present juncture. Alluding to the subject of residuals, 
he asked whether the Directors considered the sale of ammoniacal liquor 
the best mode of disposing of it. He thought they might with advan- 
tage manufacture sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. R. W. Grues addressed the meeting at some length upon the ques- 
tion of the recent drafts made upon the reserve fund in order to meet the 
dividends, upon the necessity for a reduction of the working expenses, 
and other matters connected with the operations of the Company. He 
contended that in Bristol they were spending 57 per cent. more in the 
manufacture of gas than they ought to spend; and in the matter of wages 
they were paying nearly double what a neighbouring Company paid. He 
was certain that there was only one way to prevent the competition of 
the electric light, and that was to keep the price of gas low. 

The Cuarrman, in reply, said the question of the manufacture of sul- 
phate of ammonia had not been before the Directors; they had been 
content to go on selling their products. With regard to Mr. Giles’s 
remarks, the “neighbouring Company ” to which he alluded was the one 
at Bath. But he (the Chairman) maintained that the cases of Bath and 
Bristol were not similar; and he gave several items in which it was 
unfair to make a a. As to the price of gas, he pointed out 
that the recent action of the Sanitary Authority against the Bristol Com- 
pany to get the charge reduced showed them that they would have been 
obliged to come down if they had not done so willingly. Mr. Giles had 
almost gone so far as to say that the Company was in a state of bank- 
ruptcy. This was absurd. Looking at the half-year’s statement, he 
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should have thought it would have been regarded as exceedingly satis- 
factory even to Mr. Giles. 

The report was adopted, and a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum declared. 

The Cuarrman said the next matter for consideration was the amount 
they would give Mr. Townsend as a retiring allowance. 

After some discussion, it was unanimously decided that Mr. Townsend 
should be allowed a sum equal to two-thirds of his present salary. 

Mr. TownsEND, in thanking the Directors and shareholders for the 
kindness he had received at their hands during the long period he had 
been associated with the Company, said he deeply regretted that the time 
had arrived for him to sever his connection with them. 

Mr. Gites next moved—‘ That this meeting, having considered the 
large drafts, amounting to upwards of £32,000, which it has been neces- 
sary to make upon the accumulated funds of the Company in order to 
meet the dividends declared since December, 1883, hereby request the 
Directors to make such inquiry into the causes of the derangement of the 
Company’s finances as may be required, in order to ascertain whether and 
by what means drafts of a like character might be prevented—we call 
special attention to the matters herein mentioned —and report the result 
at a general meeting of the Company.” He said the subjects to which 
attention was called were the rate of expenditure in the manufacture of 
gas, and the mode of disposing of the residual products. He believed the 
inquiry would result in a considerable saving in the manufacturing and 
working expenses, 

Mr. StorHERT seconded the motion, feeling that it would be well to have 
an independent inquiry made into the Company’s affairs. 

The Cuareman pointed out that they had in former times reduced their 
reserve fund below the maximum, as they had now, and they had looked 
forward to the future to reinstate it. e did not see the necessity of 
having an inquiry into the affairs of ten years back. He would tell Mr. 
Giles that the Directors would take the question of the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia into consideration. Heshould recommend the share- 
holders not to agree to the inquiry being made. If the motion was not put, 
he promised the shareholders that the Directors would consider the ques- 
tions of the working expenses and the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

Mr. Gizzs next proposed his election as a Director of the Company. 

Mr. RicHarpson seconded the proposal. 

The CHarmman said he should move, as an amendment—“ That the 
vacancy be not filled up, in accordance with the recommendation in the 
report which has already been adopted.” 

r. Brarn seconded the amendment, believing that they did not need a 
larger number of Directors. 

he voting was then taken, with the result that 23 were for the amend- 
ment, and 27 against. 

The original motion was next submitted, and 28 voted for the election of 
Mr. Giles, and 23 against. 

Mr. Gitzs asked whether, in face of the vote, the Chairman intended 
using the proxies he had obtained—as he (Mr. Giles) contended, illegally. 

The CHarrman replied that those who were absent had a perfect right 
to vote; and he should accept their votes against the increase in the 
directorate. 

Mr. Brirran (Solicitor to the Company) said the Board had received 
upwards of 700 proxies against increasing the number of Directors. 

Mr. Gites thereupon said he would let bygones be bygones and propose 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

This was adopted, and the proceedings closed. 





THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF IPSWICH. 

At the wecson of the Ipswich Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor 
jn E. Packard, jun.) in the chair—the Lighting Committee presented a 

raft report on the question of the public lighting of the town. In the 
course thereof they stated that they were still of the opinion expressed in 
their report presented to the Council on Aug. 12, 1885—viz., that if certain 
specified lamps were altered to burn 5 cubic feet of gas per hour in lieu of 
84 cubic feet as at present, the requirements of the public would be fully 
met. In 1885 the Gas Company declined to make any reduction in the 
terms unless the whole of the lamps in the town were altered from 34-feet 
to 5-feet burners, which the Council thought quite unnecessary. The Com- 
mittee were glad to be able to report that, after lengthened negotiations, 
the Company had agreed to supply gas at the rate of 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, less 124 per cent. discount off each quarter’s account if paid within one 
month after delivery; to alter 250 lamps so as to consume 6 instead of 34 
cubic feet of gas per hour; and to substitute Suggs peeet burners for those 
now in use. The charge of £1 per annum for lighting, cleaning, repairs, 
&c., was to be reduced to 17s. per a ‘asd annum. The net result of the 
negotiations was that the public would have the same number of lamps as 
at roam 250 of them being altered, however, to burn 5 cubic feet per hour; 
and the total cost would be £53 10s. less than was now paid. The Committee 
recommended that the terms above set forth be agreed to by the Council. 
Mr. Piper moved that the draft report be adopted as the report of the Com- 
mittee. He said the offer made by the Company seemed to indicate a desire 
to meet the Committee on much more favourable terms than heretofore. 
Mr. Bennett seconded the motion, which, after discussion, was carried. 





ALLIANCE AND Dupiin Gas Company.—On Thursday last the Directors 
of this Company determined on the dividends they will recommend for 
the half year ending Dec. 31, 1886. With the aid of £800 taken from the 
reserve fund, they will be able to maintain the dividend at the last 
figures—104 per cent. per annum on the old, and 74 per cent. on the new 
shares. Seeing that during the six months gas was 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 
lower than in the same period last year, and that there was a considerable 
fallin the price of tar and other residuals, the Freeman’s Journal thinks 
the keeping up of the substantial dividends of 104 and 74 per cent. goes to 
show that the management is good. The reserve is nearly £66,000. 

Lecture on Coat Gas anp Coau Tar Propucts.—Last Tuesday evening, 
in the Castle Street Lecture Hall, Aylesbury, in connection with the Young 
People’s Institute, Mr. G. Lane, Manager of the Aylesbury Gas Company, 
delivered an interesting and instructive lecture on ‘‘ Coal Gas and Coal Tar 
Products,” illustrated by a few experiments, and by a large collection of 
diagrams, meters, gas burners and globes of the newest designs, appliances 
used in connection with gas, products, &c, A considerable amount of use- 
ful information was conveyed in a simple and intelligible form, divested 
almost entirely of technicalities. Unfortunately, owing to the very incle- 
ment weather, the attendance was not large; but those present were 
evidently much interested. The lecture was repeated on Thursday night 
(when there was a good attendance) in order to afford persons who were 
ete aay by the weather from attending on Tuesday an opportunity of 

istening to it. Mr. Lane’s assistant (Mr. G. H. Clark) rendered efficient 
help. Messrs. W. Sugg and Co. kindly lent burners and photographs of 
flames ; Mr. Smart, samples of tar products; Messrs. H. Wallace and Co., 
aniline dyes; and Messrs. D, Hulett and Co., small photometers. 





THE GAS SUPPLY OF MELBOURNE, 
The gas supply of Melbourne appears, from advices lately received, to be 
rogressing fairly satisfactorily under the altered condition of things 

are about by events which have been duly recorded in our columns, 
Some time ago the prevalent dissatisfaction of the gas consumers on the 
south side of the River Yarra e separates the city into two portions 
very much as the Thames divides London)—owing rather to the defective 
condition of the works and plant than to any mismanagement on the part 
of the gentleman who has charge of this section of the Metropolitan Gag 
Company’s undertaking, Mr. Thompson—led to the formation of a new 
Company, of which Mr. Henry Woodall was appointed Engineer. This 
Company, it may be remembered, was started with the object of opposing 
the existing Company in several of the Municipalities in the southern 
suburbs of Melbourne; but, as it turned out, an amalgamation was found 
to be practicable, and this was eventually carried out. In addition to this, 
the Metropolitan Company set themselves strenuously to work to reinstate 
their South Side works, so as to remove all cause of complaint; and, as 
the result, things are going on much more smoothly. With Mr. Woodall ag 
their Consulting Engineer, and with the several stations in the hands of 
thoroughly ——_ men—Mr. Weir at the Collingwood, and Mr. Wynne 
at the West Melbourne works—it may be anticipated that the gas supply of 
the city will be a less disturbing element in the lives of the citizens than it 
was two years ago. The Company had their half-yearly meeting on the 28th 
of January, when a very satisfactory statement of accounts was presented, 
The Directors repor an increase in the business, 7 partly to the 
continued growth of the suburbs, and partly to the extended use of gas for 
heating and motive power purposes. The estimation in which the con- 
cern is held by investors is evidenced by the fact that a large sale of shares 
by auction last August produced £55,000 premium, which, of course, will 
not bear interest. This issue of capital carries with it the power to raise 
more money on debentures; and this the Directors will do forthwith to the 
extent of £50,000. Debentures amounting to £60,000, bearing interest at 
6 per cent., have lately matured; and they have been reissued at a saving 
of 1 per cent. The Company’s capital called up is only £1,220,128; but 
they have laid out £1,277,936 on their works—£48,448 in the past half 
year—so that at the close of 1886 they had a debit balance of £57,808. The 
sale of gas in the six months ending Dec. 31 last produced £184,251; and 
the sale of residuals, £34,622—the total receipts being £218,879. The 
manufacture and distribution of gas entailed an expenditure of £133,561; 
the management expenses came to £10,268 ; and other items made up a total 
of £150,642—leaving £68,237 to be carried to the net revenue account, 
The amount standing to the credit of this account at the close of the year 
was £102,542; which was thus disposed of: Added to the reserve fund, 
£10,000; debenture interest, £14,075; interest account, £686—leaving a 
balance of £77,781, out of which the Directors recommended a divi- 
dend of 8s. per share. The Chairman of the Company (Mr. J. Benn), 
when asking the shareholders to adopt the report at the half-yearly 
meeting, explained the cause of the large expenditure on capital 
account, saying it had been incurred in increasing the appliances for 
manufacturing and storing gas, and in repairing and renewing the 
mains and pipes. At the west Melbourne works, the new gasholder is 
nearly complete, new purifiers are being erected, the workshops extended, 
and an overhead tramway is in course of construction to connect the retort- 
houses with the wharves and steamers, whence the coal will be raised by 
the hydraulic machinery which has been fitted up by Messrs. John Abbot 
and Co., Limited, and of which a description was given in the Journat for 
Oct. 19 last year (p. 714). The Directors are also reconstructing the two 
old retort-houses, and increasing the carbonizing power on the most 
approved principles. Allusion has already been made to the projected 
issue of debentures to the amount of £50,000. It will, of course, have been 
concluded that this money is required by the Company for carrying out 
the extensionsinhand. Owing to the heavy outlay now being incurred, the 
Directors have not been able to reduce the price of gas, to do which an 
expectation had been held out at the | ene meeting. However, the 
Chairman said the advantages that would accrue from reducing the cost of 
manufacture would no doubt enable them to make the consumers some 
concession in price at an early date. The shareholders accepted their divi- 
dends, gave the Directors power to raise the additional money required, and 
thanked them for their services on behalf of the Company. 

The —_o position of the concern has naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of the Melbourne press. The Argus, referring to the Company’s report 
and accounts, pointed out that, out of the 25 per cent. profit, about 16 per 
cent. was given to the shareholders, and about 8 per cent. left undivided, 
and remarked that the investor who was not satisfied with his position and 
prospects must be set down as greedy and unreasonable. The contempla- 
tion of this happy state of things led the writer into the usual train of 
thought: What a pity it is the concern is not in the hands of the Munici- 

lity, to be managed for the general benefit of the community. The reason 
is, he says, that in Melbourne there is a lack of municipal vigour which is 
not to be met with in any other place of corresponding importance and 
size. It appears that the Council could acquire the property at pleasure; 
but the Directors of the Company are not at all eager to sell at the statutory 

rice. Even if a purchase by the city is inevitable, they reflect with satis- 
action that every year increases the sum they must receive; while, on the 
other hand, many of the councillors object to pay the price fixed by the 
Legislation, or anything like it, but prefer to grumble, and trust to the 
chapter of accidents. What is wanted, the Argus writer thinks, is a strong 
man to cope with the situation—not a “ still” strong man, but a “ talking 
man. Every councillor individually thinks something should be done; bat 
collectively they do nothing. This inactivity, combined with misunder- 
standing and petty jealousies, has cost the city something. The Gas 
Company’s Property could, he says, have been purchased when the divided 
profits were £70,000 per annum ; and now they amount to this for the half 
year. The consequence has been that the community have lost from 
£500,000 to £750,000 by the policy of delay. Every half year that passes 
makes purchase more necessary and more costly; and yet it seems hope- 
less to expect action until the system of local government is reorganized. 
His only hope of relief is in the establishment of the much talked-of Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who, he considers, will redress all grievances that 
and exist, and set everything on a satisfactory footing. This remains t0 

seen. 





Tue Quarry or Coventry Gas.—At the meeting of the Coventry City 
Council last Tuesday, the Gas Manager (Mr. G. Winstanley) presented his 
usual report on the quality of the gas supplied by the Corporation during 
last month. It was of special interest, being the first report made under 
the new arrangement come to by the Council to have the gas tested else- 
where than at the works. It showed that the gas at the works had last 
month an illuminating power of 17°72 candles; while at Hay Lane (the 
new testing place) it was 17°67 candles. The tests at the latter place being 
for part of the month only. The Chairman of the Gas Committee pointed 
out that the additional test had no legal value, inasmuch as the Act under 
which the Corporation are supplying gas specifies that the testing is to be 
done at the works. The Mayor (Alderman Tomson) thought it ought 


nevertheless to have its commercial and moral value, 
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LEEDS CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue WoRkKING or THE Discount SysTEM. 

Ar the Meeting of the Leeds Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
‘Alderman Gaunt} in the chair—the question of the discounts allowed on 
gas and water accounts was under consideration. 

Mr. Gorpon introduced the subject ; and he moved that the resolutions 
on Sept. 23, 1885, to allow discounts on gas and water accounts be 
rescinded, and that in future these accounts be payable net—the period of 
credit to be given being left to the discretion of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittees. He contended that it would be a long time before sufficient 
fit was made by the supply of gas to justify the Council in continuing 
the discounts. He said he had told the Committee that, in his opinion 
they had committed a financial blunder ; and he argued that the facts had 
entirely proved his case. In December, 1885, there was a deficiency of gas 
revenue of £13,011; and for the year ending June, 1886, there was a loss 
of £14,321. He had not the figures for last December, but he should say 

that for the half year ending at that date there must have been a 

very substantial loss; and for the half year ending June, 1887, there 

was estimated a very heavy loss, towards which something would go 
from the lamp-rate, and would, to a certain extent, diminish it. Allow- 
ing for this, however, he firmly believed that the estimate would be 
very greatly exceeded. In all these figures there was nothing estimated 
orentered for depreciation of plant, although he had pointed out that 
some depreciation must be going on, however small. e deficit on the 
water revenue amounted, in March, 1886, to £6425. Unfortunately, they 
had no figures bringing the water accounts up to a recent date; but he 
thought those responsible for the management of the undertaking would 
admit that the deficit by the end of March, 1887, would not be diminished, 
but increased by £2000 or £3000. During the next ten years they had to 
face, in connection with the water undertaking, a very large expenditure, 
the bulk of which no doubt would come out of the capital ; but it would 
entail an increased charge for interest on borrowed a This would 
more than swallow up all the increased benefit they could derive from the 
increase of consumption following upon the growth of the population. 

He asserted that the prophecies which were uttered when the discount 

scheme was introduced were absolutely untrue and fallacious, that the 

financial results were a failure, and that it was an improper scheme. 

He asked the Council to remember, moreover, that if the whole scheme, 

as originally introduced, had been carried, the discount would have been 

not 5 per cent. for the first month and 24 per cent. for the second, but 10 

per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively. One of the predictions made in con- 

nection with the scheme was that the collectors’ salaries were to be re- 
duced £1285. He could not find that more than £300 or £400 had been 

saved in this en It was also claimed that the scheme would secure a 

reduction in bank interest of £1000. He challenged Alderman Boothroyd 

to show that in _ one of these respects there was anything like the saving 
he had anticipated. The collections up to June, 1885, amounted to £68,392, 
and in June, 1886, to £66,228; being £2164 less, notwithstanding all the 
inducements offered to the public. In the half year ending December, 

1884, collected under the old system, there was out at the end of the col- 
lection a sum of £808; and in 1885, under the new system, there was out 

£761. So that there was a saving of about 1s. per cent., or £47. There 

was an increase also of 667 summonsesand 37 warrants ; and they indulged 
in this increase in order to effect an additional celerity in the collection to 
the amount of £47. Granting altogether a saving by the new system of 
£1000, they would have to spend on gas discounts a minimum of £1000, 
and on the water discounts (the whole of which would be their loss) £3240. 

Therefore to arrive at their saving of £1000 they would spend at least 
£4000. It struck him as a most extraordinary thing that the poor had 
been so little considered in this matter. He asked the Corporation to get 
rid of the discounts, and then they would not have two prices for the gas 
and water—one price for the wealthy, and another for the poor. 

Mr. Lor Raven the motion. 

Alderman Scare argued in support of the system. He said the Gas 
Committee had twelve collectors; and they collected 32,795 accounts in 
251 days. The average amount collected was £1 10s. 8d. per account; the 
average collected per day was about £16; the average number of accounts 
which each collector brought in per day was less than 11; and the total 
amount collected was £49,595. The number of accounts collected in the 
office—and these were the accounts of the poor—was 81,388, the amount of 
which was £83,950, and the average amount of each account was 19s. 74d. ; 
showing that the poor came to the office to pay their accounts, and that 
the fact of the collectors calling upon them was no relief whatever. He 
felt satisfied that Mr. Gordon would not be doing a good thing for the rate- 
payers by going back to the old system. 

Alderman Boornroyp said Mr. Gordon had charged him with stating 
that £1200 would be saved on collectors’ salaries. He pleaded guilty to the 
charge. They had actually reduced the salaries £450 to £500 in the office, 
though not by dismissing their servants. If they had a fair opportunity, 
the sum he had spoken of would really be saved. They had been charged 
with having issued a large number of summonses; and Mr. Gordon rather’ 
conveyed the idea that they had been unmerciful, inconsiderate, and had 
put poor people to yer onaecnn A expense. There was not a case on record 
where they had been unmerciful. It was true they had issued rather more 
summonses than usual. But they found a very nasty sediment under the 
old system, and this they had to clear off; and they had 3000 new accounts, 
which made the percentage of summonses less. as the new system one 
that was got up for the benefit of the rich, and did the rich avail themselves 
of it at the expense of the poor? The number of accounts issued for the 

f year ending December, 1884, under the old system was as follows :— 
Under 5s., 10,289 accounts; over 5s. and under 10s., 27,546; over 10s. and 
under 15s., 10,998; over 15s. and under 20s.,3967. These were the accounts 
delivered. How were they paid? From the 8th of January to the 25th of 

tch there were paid: Accounts under 6s., 8733; over 5s. and under 10s., 
7399; over 10s. and under 15s., 2311; over 15s. and under 20s.,1077. He 
Would now show how the new system operated upon the people who were 
supposed to have been y tll by coming to the office to Bey their rates. 
The number of accounts issued for the half year ending December, 1885 
(the corresponding period) was as follows:—Under 5s., 11,784; over 5s. and 
under 10s., 29,952; over 10s. and under 15s., 10,076; over 15s. and under 
20s., 3759. He did not inelude accounts above 20s. The number of accounts 
Paid between the 8th of January and the 25th of March (the same period 
88 before) was as follows :—Under 5s., 7164; between 5s. and 10s., 17,386; 
anveen 10s. and 15s.,4987; between 15s. and 20s., 2233. It was quite true 

ere were flaws in the new system, and they must be altered. But it was 
& great ry torr upon the former one; and he hoped the Council 
i hot dream, after a year’s trial, of going back to the old plan. 

on HARLAND contended that Alderman Boothroyd’s statement was an 
ii mpt to mislead the Council. He (Mr. Harland) was opposed to the 

‘scount system; and he thought Alderman Boothroyd had left every 
= of Mr. Gordon’s perfect case untouched. 

pderman Lupton thought the man who paid early and paid well ought 

fave an advantage; but he was of opinion that financially the scheme 
n a failure, He maintained that the percen allowed was 


extravagant; and he moved, as an amendment, that the discount should 


be estoot to 24 per cent. for the first month—no discount to be allowed 
after that. 

Mr. AMBLER seconded the amendment. 

After some further discussion, the amendment was put and lost; and on 
the motion being put, it was also lost by a large majority. 


LEICESTER CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Hatr-YeEaRLY Reports oF THE Gas AND WATER CoMMITTEES. 

At the Meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman I. Hart) in the chair—the half-yearly reports of the Gas 
and Water Committees were presented. 

The Gas Committee reported that the net profit on the undertaking, 
after paying interest on capital, for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1886, 
was £12,177. Out of this sum there has been paid £2484, the half-year’s 
amount of the sinking fund; leaving a balanee of £9748, which, added to 
the balance of net profit (£8596 14s. 9d.) for the half year ending June 30 
last, will make a total of £18,339 14s. 9d. to be applied to the district fund 
at the close of the current financial year (the 25th inst.), or from which the 
Council may appropriate or set aside a sum to be applicable for the renewal 
of works under the authority of section 17 of the Leicester Corporation 
Act, 1884. The accounts of the undertaking include, and the statement 
sets out the result of the working of residual products manufacture and 
pF mag business. The net amount realized by the former is 
£ 17s.10d. With regard to the latter, the half-year’s working shows a 
net profit of £576 6s. The Committee recommended that a sum of £5000 
should be added to the gas-works renewal fund established in 1884, and the 
remainder of the net balance (£13,339 14s. 9d.) applied to the district fund, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act cf 1878. During the half year 
43,311 tons of coal were carbonized ; and the quantity of gas made was 
440,360,000 cubic feet, as against 419,185,000 cubic feet in the correspond- 
ing half of the —— year—being an increase of 21,175,000 cubic feet, or 
5°05 per cent. The Committee also reported that the new chemical works 
in the Aylestone Road are now practically completed. The sulphate of 
ammonia plant was put into operation on the 4th of November last, and 
has since been working in a most satisfactory manner. Tar distilling will 
be commenced early next month. The manufacture of sulphate of ammonia 
was discontinued at the old works on the 8th of November last. 

Alderman Woop moved the adoption of the first part of the report. 

Mr. Lennarp seconded the motion. 

Alderman Srtarrorp asked if the extensions proposed at the gas-works 
would be carried out by the Engineer (Mr. A. Colson, M. Inst. C.E.). 

Mr. Cannzr inquired whether the time had not arrived when the Gas 
Committee could do away with the meter-rents. 

Alderman Woop, in reply, said their Engineer had carried out an exten- 
sion of the premises at a cost of £40,000; and in no single case had his 
estimates been exceeded. With reference to the meter-rents, this was a 
question which was frequently before the Committee, and one which had 
their sympathy. When the Committee were able, they would make some 
remission in the charges; but they could not absolutely do away with 
them, considering the amount they had expended, and had to incur on the 
meters. What they wished to do was to encourage people to buy their 
own meters. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Alderman Woop next moved that the sum of £5000 be placed to the 
credit of the gas-works renewal account, which was carried, and the 
remainder of the report adopted. 

The Water Committee, in their report, stated that the net profit for the 
half year ending Dec. 31 last was £4081 9s. 3d. Out of this has been paid 
the sum of £1961, the half-year’s amount of ——s fund; leaving a net 
balance of £2120 9s. 3d. The net balance for the half year ending June 30 
last was £1790 17s. 6d. From this the sum of £588 18s. 8d. was applied to 
the general district fund account to meet the balance of the expenses of 
promoting the Water Bill; the remainder of the expenses having been 
provided hens the reserve fund. The balance left to be dealt with by the 
Council from the June half year was £1201 19s, 3d.,and from the December 
half year £2120 9s. 3d.; making a total of £3322 8s.6d. The Committee 
recommended that the sum of £2000 should be placed to the reserve fund, 
and the balance (£1822 8s. 6d.) applied for the benefit of the district fund 
at the close of the current financial year (the 25th inst.). 

Alderman Baxroot moved the adoption of the report, and it was agreed to. 








Ozstructine 4 Meter Inspector at LyrHam.—At the Kirkham Petty 
Sessions, on Monday last week, John S. Smethurst was summoned at 
the instance of Mr. C. A. Myers, Clerk to the Lytham Improvement 
Commissioners, for obstructing a meter inspector in the execution of 
his duty. Mr. Forshaw, who appeared for the Board, said the defendant 
was one of the fraternity of persons who advertised cheap loans to 

le who wanted to borrow money. Mr. Howarth, who resided at 
Pvt am, had borrowed some money from this man, and executed a bill 
of sale. The defendant took the house, and after he had retained 
possession for six or seven days, one of the officers went to inspect 
the meter. He knocked at the house door, and Mrs. Howarth told him 
she could not admit him to the house, as she had not the key. Defendant 
refused to open the door, and Smethurst was subsequently told that if he 
did not open the door he was liable toa penalty of £5. Notwithstanding 
this threat, defendant still refused the man access, and said he neither 
cared for the Commissioners nor the Act of Parliament. Two men gave 
evidence proving that the defendant refused to let them into the house, 
47, Clifton Street, on the 5th ult. The Chairman said in the opinion of 
the Bench this was a very serious case. Defendant had defied the law, 
although he was aware of the consequence. He was only sorry the penalty 
they might inflict was not greater; and the defendant would be fined the 
full amount of £5 and costs. 

Tue PRoposep EXTENSION oF THE SowERBY Brice Gas-Works.—Last 
Wednesday, at the meeting of the Sowerby Bridge Local Board, the Gas 
Committee reported that, in accordance with the instructions from the 
Local Government Board, Mr. Greenwood went with the Manager to 
inspect the works at Luddenden Foot for the purpose of ae ge a plan 
showing the land proposed to be taken over with the works, but found 
that a portion of the works was built on the Railway Company’s land. 
The matter was discussed, and the Clerk read a draft of the Provisional 
Order which the Local Government Board - granting, amending 
the Sowerby Bridge Gas Act, 1861. It was decided that the whole ques- 
tion be left in the hands of a Sub-Committee, to arrange with Messrs. 
Whitworth, the owners of the Luddenden Foot works. The Board’s pro- 
posed agreement with Messrs. Whitworth for the purchase of the works 
was sont and discussed in detail. In the course of the proceedings, it 
was mentioned that a natural spring of water ran into the gasholder tank ; 
but, owing to a leakage, it was not sufficient for all purposes, and it was 
suggested that Messrs. Whitworth should oo the supply through 
meter at the rate of 8d. per 1000 gallons. Mr. Greenwood said this water 
question was perhaps one of the most serious considerations in the bargain, 
as a continual supply would be needed when the Luddenden Foot holder 
was working ; and this would cost a large sum of money. The matter was 
left for the Committee to arrange. 
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WALSALL CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Past Year’s Workrnc. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the Walsall Town Council on the 14th inst., 
the Gas Committee reported that the sum of £100,000 which the Corpora- 
tion are authorized by their Act of 1876 to borrow for the purpose of the 
gas undertaking has been all borrowed, and there is an overdraft on 
capital account of more than £1000. There being further capital expendi- 
ture impending, the Committee recommended that application should be 
made to the Local Government Board for permission to raise, from time 
to time as it became necessary, further capital not exceeding in the whole 
£15,000. Appended was the report of the Borough Auditor (Mr. G. 
Bytheway), showing that the gas sold to private consumers for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31 last amounted to £8641 3s. 5d.; exceeding the sales for the 
corresponding period of the previous year by £30. Also that the total 
sales for the whole year, including public lights, amounted to £26,780 3s. 3d., 
being an increase of £258 over 1885. The net profit for the year was 
£4040; being a decrease of £1028 compared with the previous year. This 
was to be attributed to the falling off in the prices of residual products, 
which, as compared with 1885, amounted to £1850. The value of the 
residual products last year was £7000 less than in 1883. There had, how- 
ever, been a saving on some of the items on the expenditure side of the 
accounts; the most material, under the head of rent, rates, and taxes, 
being £488. There had been additions to the works during the year, to the 
amount of £596; making the total outlay £121,218, exclusive of the Im- 
provement Commissioners’ loans (£21,786), and the capitalized value of 
peg! ae Corporation Annuity (£32,500), which would bring it up 
to £175,505. 


THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE PERTH GAS-WORKS. 

At the Meeting of the Perth Gas Commissioners on Monday last week— 
Lord Provost Martin presiding—the condition of the gas-works was again 
under consideration. The Gas Committee’s minutes stated that, in accord- 
ance with instructions, the Manager (Mr. T. Whimster) had submitted 
plans and specifications for four new purifiers and apparatus, the esti- 
mated cost of which was £880. He recommended that the work should be 
commenced in June next. On the 8th inst. the Clerk (Mr. W. M‘Leish) 
presented a written a as to the advisability of the Commission 
erecting a new gasholder outside the present works, and generally as to 
the powers of the Commission on the whole matter of carrying out an 
extension of the works outside or inside the present site. After consider- 
ing this opinion, the Committee unanimously resolved to recommend the 
Commission not to carry out any additional work outside the present 
works without first applying to Parliament for further powers. On the 
10th inst. the Committee approved generally of the plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by Mr. Whimster for the new purifiers; but, before finally 
making any recommendation to the Commission on the subject, remitted 
them back for him to reconsider, and state what difference in cost it 
would make if the purifiers were to be 15 feet by 15 feet, instead of the 
size specified. It was also agreed that the dwelling-houses at the works 
should be converted into a coal-store; and Mr. Whimster was instructed 
to prepare a plan and specification for the necessary alterations and 
additions thereon, and submit them to another meeting. Mr. Whimster 
was also instructed to prepare and submit a specification for a new station 
meter, and the necessary alterations requi in the condensers, so that 
offers may be taken. The Committee delayed consideration as to the site 
for a new gasholder. The Committee had another meeting on the 14th 
inst.; and after consideration of the further report by Mr. Whimster, they 
recommended the Commission to adopt the minute of the 10th inst., to 
authorize the Committee to revise details of the plans and specifications 
with the view of offers for the purifiers being taken as soon as possible, 
and to report to a special meeting of the Commissioners on an early day. 
Mr. Gow, Convener of the Works Committee, stated that in the report now 
submitted Mr. Whimster recommended that no alteration should be made 
in the specifications for the purifiers prepared by him. Mr. Whimster’s 
report having been read, the recommendations contained in the minute of 
the 10th inst. were adopted ; and the Committee were instructed to take 
the necessary steps to have the work carried out. 


THE BRISTOL WATER COMPANY AND THE PROJECTED 
COMPETING SUPPLY. 
Opposition To THE ConsuMERS’ Company’s Brtu. 

From the annual report of the Directors of the Bristol Water Company, 
which was issued to the shareholders last Saturday, it appears that the 
revenue from water-rates for the — year amounted to £78,157 Os. 4d.; 
being an increase of £2035 19s. 6d. over that of the previous year. The 
sum applicable for dividend is £20,012, which includes £800 transferred 
from the reserve fund; and the Directors recommend a dividend of 
43 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making, with the interim payment of 
43 per cent., a total dividend for the year of 94 per cent., and leaving £252 
to be carried forward. The Directors refer with satisfaction to the steady 
growth of therevenue. The burden placed upon the Company by the rating 
authorities in the numerous parishes of Bristol has become very onerous ; 
and the Directors await the result of an appeal now pending in an im- 
portant rating case of another Water Company before deciding what steps 
they will take to obtain a revision of their assessments. During the whole 
of the past year, as in the two preceding years, the Company maintained a 
constant supply of water. New contracts were entered into for the con- 
struction of a third large storeage reservoir, and of filter-beds at Barrow 
Gurney. Considerable progress has been made with the reservoir; and 
this important work will complete the scheme of extension sanctioned 
by the Company’s Act of 1882. A new pumping station has been con- 
structed at St. George’s. The Directors also report that a Bill—the 
Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill—is now before Parliament, the promoters 
of which seek power to supply, in competition with their Company, water 
to be obtained from the springs on the Welsh side of the Bristol Channel. 
It is well known that the supply of water afforded by the present Company 
is excellent in quality and abundant in quantity; and the Directors are 
fully prepared to meet this unnecessary scheme with a determined opposi- 
tion which they believe cannot fail to be successful. The report adds that 
the capital expended during the past year was £24,332; and the length of 
mains laid about 64 miles. 











Dorxine Gas Company.—The dividends declared by this Company at 
their half-yearly general meeting last Tuesday were at the rates of 10 and 
7 per cent. per annum; but it was stated that, owing to the progress made 
under the excellent management of Mr. S. Carpenter, the Engineer and 
Secretary, the Company were in a position to pay 12 per cent. if their Act 
had allowed it. 

Proposed ExurmiTion or Gas AppLiances aT LeEps.—At a meeting of 
the Gas Committee of the Leeds Corporation last Thursday, arrangements 
were agreed upon under which an exhibition of gas appliances will be 
opened in the Cloth Hall on Tuesday, the 26th of April. There have 
already been a great many applications for space. As at present deter- 
mined, the exhibition will be continued for a lovtnighht but it is possible 
the time may be extended, 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprxsureH, Saturday, 

Next week will be an eventful one for the Edinburgh Gas Company, 
Their Bill will come before the House of Lords Committee on Tuesday ; 
and already the “ gathering of the clans,” for what has every appearance 
of being a serious fray, has commenced. A deputation, consisting of four 
members of the Edinburgh Town Council—Bailie Anderson, Treasurer 
Boyd, and Messrs. Colston and Dunlop—with the Town Clerk and the City 
Chamberlain, left to-night for London to take part in the proceedings, 
Representatives of the Gas Company, as well as of the Corporation of Leith 
pee | other bodies, are also in London; and both sides are to be fol- 
lowed on Monday by their witnesses. So far as negotiation has taken 
place between the parties, it is not of a kind which gives rise to hopes of 
a peaceful settlement. The Gas Company consider the terms of the City 
representatives to be too low; and the latter look upon the Company's 
terms as exorbitant. The nature of these remain as yet locked in the 
bosoms of the few who are privy to the proposals. So far as can be per- 
ceived, the attitude of both parties is that of ‘no surrender,” though 
there is a desire—cherished until it is almost a hope—on the part of the 
City representatives, that the Company may, at the last moment, an- 
nounce a modification of their Bill. Were this to be done, I understand 
that the advantage would not lie in the making of it easier for the Town 
Council to allow the Bill to pass; but, on the contrary, that it would show 
the weakness of the Company’s cause,and be one of the best reasons for the 
Corporation “ standing to their guns” and insisting upon the gas-works 
being handed over to them. It is a matter of regret that a better feeling 
does not exist between two bodies who are destined to have wy close deal- 
ings in the near future. Both sides are up to the present equally ignorant 
of what the proposals of the other may be. Members of the Corporation 
are disappointed at the closeness of the policy adopted by the Directors of 
the Gas Company. As stated in their petition against the Bill, they were 
refused permission to inspect the works and the books of the Company, 
This, to an outsider, does not seem by any means unreasonable; but the 
Corporation contrast—and they are entitled to do so—the treatment they 
received from the Edinburgh Gas Company with that which they experi 
enced at the hands of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company. The 
latter Company, who, it must be admitted, are more likely to gain 
than lose “ cultivating a good understanding with the local Cor- 
porations, threw their undertaking unreservedly open for examina- 
tion. Messrs. Penney and Stevenson were employed by the Corporations 
to make the inspection; and their report shows that the whole plant 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Company is in excellent condition. The 
reasoning adopted by the Corporation is this: “The Edinburgh and 
Leith Company, with an 8 per cent. dividend, has kept its plant in the 
most perfect order; the Edinburgh Company has all along paid a 10 per 
cent. dividend, and may have spent less on its plant.” The refusal to 
allow an examination of the works is accordingly suspected to be dictated 
by the knowledge that they are not in such good order as they ought to be. 
This reasoning will most probably turn out to be fallacious. Asa matterof 
fact, the works are in excellent condition, only the space is confined. The 
purifying apparatus is nearly all new; and the retort department, though 
situated for the most part in a somewhat rickety building, is in thoroughly 
good order. It is impossible to speak off-hand of the condition of the 
mains; but indeed, unless the plant were in a high state of efficiency, the 
Company could not, for so long, have produced gas of a quality which is 
scarcely surpassed in the United Kingdom. I have no doubt but that, 
when the proper time comes, the Company will allow an inspection of all 
that belongs to them; and I believe the result will not be detrimental to 
their interests. There is no reason why it should. There ought to be no 
desire to rob the Company of its property; or, on the part of the Company, 
to obtain more for their undertaking than what it is worth. Parliament 
is not likely to sanction anything but a fair agreement. Though the parties 
approach each other with sealed lips, if Lord Balfour of Burley and his 
coadjutors deal judiciously with the question, there should be no difficulty 
in arriving at a modus vivendi satisfactory to both parties. The work is 
in good hands. The Directors of the Company have shown themselves to 
be excellent managers of a large undertaking ; and, on the other side, Mr. 
Colston is probably the best man in Edinburgh into whose hands the 
matter could have fallen. His experience in local legislation is great; and 
his ability and tact have, on more than one occasion, been beneficially 
employed on behalf of the inhabitants of his native city. With such high 
talent in the field, it is not impossible that an amicable settlement may be 
arrived at on the eve of the struggle. wey ; 

At the meeting of the Alloa Police Commission this week, Mr. 
Thomson, Convener of the Gas Committee, reported that arrangements 
were being made to hold an exhibition of gas cooking and heating appli- 
ances in the town, about the 20th of April. Demonstrations and lectures 
on cookery are to form a feature of the exhibition. p 

An Arbroath Corporation Gas annuity of £16 16s. was sold by auction 4 
few days since for £424. . cl 

It has been found in Montrose that properties in the suburban district 
of Hillside have been paying water assessment on a lower than the real 
rental—a state of matters supposed to have arisen through advances in 
rent not having been intimated to the Board. It was resolved on Monday 
by the Police Commission to assess upon the rent stated in the valuation 
roll, reducing the rate from 1s. 14d. to 1s. per pound, or, in the option of 
consumers, to supply them with water by meter at 4d. per 1000 gallons, 
and 74 per cent. on the cost of plant. This policy will entail a slight loss 
of revenue in the meantime; but the lower rate, it is expected, will induce 
more people to take the water, and will ultimately lead to an increase of 
revenue, 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 

Guascow, Saturday. 
The Welsbach system of incandescent gas lighting has been shown 10 
a semi-public way in Glasgow this week. It was first on exhibition in the 
warehouse of Messrs. Baird and Tattock, manufacturers of scientific appa 
ratus, and in a sort of incidental way it was used on the lecture-table at 4 
meeting of the Philosophical Society in Anderson’s College on Wednesday 

evening, on the occasion of the delivery of the third triennial “ Graham 
Lecture, by Dr.'I. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. During the last three or four nights, 
there has been on view in the entrance hall of St. Enoch’s Station Hotel s 
up of four of these novel lamps. Following up his desire to become 
familiar with every new step in gas lighting and gas making, and acting 10 
his capacity as Gas Examiner for the city of Glasgow, Dr. W. Wallace has 
subjected the Welsbach light to a series of very rigid photometrical tests, 
with the result that he is enabled to speak of it in terms of the highest 
raise. The average of the whole of his tests gives 9°73 candles per cubic 
oot of gas burned, at the rate of from 1°85 to 2°42 feet per hour—the gas 
used being tested by the standard union-jet prescribed by the Glasgow Gas 
Act, and showing an illuminating power of 24 candles for 5 cubic feet pet 

hour, or 4°8 candles per cubic foot. He says that, by the use of t 
Welsbach burner, there is a gain of fully 100 per cent. in illuminating 

power, assuming that similar quantities of gas are consumed, and t 
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there is a saving of 50 og cent. in the quantity of gas required to obtain 
the same amount of light. 

At @ special meeting of the Larkhall Gas Company yesterday, it was 

to light the town with street lamps. In the report submitted by 
the Committee, it was stated that about 80 lamps would be required. The 
work was ordered to be ——— with, in the confident expectation that 
it will prove to be a public benefit. 

At the ordinary monthly meeting of the Greenock Police Board last 
Tuesday, some discussion took place as to the quality of the gas supplied 
from the Inchgreen works to the central and western portions of the town. 
According to one report of the proceedings, there were numerous com- 
plaints regarding the quality of the gas. Mr. Rodger said that it had been 
giving great dissatisfaction for some time. Mr. Mitchell said that if the 

was of 25-candle power at Crawford Street, he was certain that it was 
pot more than 20-candles in Market Street, Bank Street, and that district, 
which were nearer to the gas-works than Crawford Street. After a lengthy 
discussion it was agreed to leave the matter in the hands of the Gas Com- 
mittee, on the understanding that the quality of the gas should be officially 
tested in different parts of the town. 

At the meeting of the Gourock Gas Commissioners last Tuesday, the 
minutes of the Gas Committee were submitted by Bailie Chalmers. These 
stated that the Committee had considered the question of letting out gas- 
stoves, and had agreed to recommend the adoption of a system similar to 
that in practice in Greenock and Glasgow. They also recommended that a 
few of the stoves be obtained and fitted up in the gas office for inspection. 
In the course of the discussion which took place, it was stated that a 
number of applications for stoves had already been made. The recom- 
mendations of the Gas Committee were adopted. 

Mr. J. M‘Ewan, Manager of the Innellan Gas Company's Works, has 
offered to take the works on lease for a term of five years, during which 
time he guarantees to uphold the works, and pay 24 per cent. on the share 
capital of the Company, as also the local taxes. The present price of gas 
is 9s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet; and in consequence of this high charge, 
many of the residents are now using paraffin oil. With the view of 
inducing them to burn gas, Mr. M‘Ewan says that if he gets the lease, he 
will reduce the price to 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. A special meeting of 
the shareholders will be held at the end of the present month for the pur- 
= of considering the proposal, which is certainly a very liberal one. 
nnellan is a watering-place on the Clyde, between Dunoon and Rothesay. 

Glasgow Corporation 9 per cent. gas annuities were disposed of on Mon- 
day at £250 per share ; the previous price having been £249. 

The Glasgow pig-iron market has been weaker during the past few days, 
anda fair amount of business has been done in warrants at gradually 
receding —. although the market at the close yesterday was slightly 
firmer. Over the week, Scotch warrants lost 44d. per ton. 

There is an improved tone in the coal market, partly in consequence of 
the wages difficulty being apparently nearer to a settlement on a satisfactory 
basis. Prices are fairly firm in a number of instances. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 

Liverpoo., March 19. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Under the pressure of requirements for France. 
and Belgium for immediate shipment, the Hull market advanced to £12 10s, 
in the course of the week; but as frosts and snow have since appeared 
these orders have become scarcer, and the demand has now almost entirely 
fallen off. There is still little offering; and as the shipments will no 
doubt be resumed as soon as milder weather sets in, there seems no occa- 
sion to forecast any serious fall in values. The German demand remains 
unaccountably absent, notwithstanding the extreme prices paid for nitrate 
of soda; and consumers there wish to make out that, in consequence of 
the propagands» of their chemists in favour of nitrate, sulphate is to a 
great extent excluded, especially in the beet district. Such statements, 
however, —— substantiating. At the close of the market, sulphate is 
offered readily at the top _ of the week for present delivery; for end 
of March or early April delivery about 5s. less is quoted. The events of 
the next few days require closely following ; and the course of values may 

fluctuate considerably. 
Lonpon, March 19. 


Tar Products.—The market has been pretty steady during the week. 
Benzols have slightly recovered ; and anthracene is better. Values may be 
taken as follows :—Tar, 6s. to 9s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 
9 per cent., 2s. 7d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 5d. per gallon. Toluol, 
1s. 10d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 04d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. 
per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. Pitch, 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 
4s, - gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. 
a aot 30 per cent., “A” quality, 8d. per unit; “B” quality, 6d. 

r unit. 

Ammonia Products——These have advanced during the week ; and are 
steady at current prices, which are as follows :—Sulphate of ammonia, 
£12 7s, 6d. to £12 15s. per ton, according to position, less discount. Gas 
liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s., with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor 
ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton ; white, £30 
per ton, Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





, Tue New York correspondent of the Standard reports that Mr. Edison 
is hopelessly ill with lung disease. 


In the J OURNAL a short time ago we announced a fresh appointment in 
connection with one of the gas examinerships at the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, which had become vacant by the retirement, through ill-health, 
of Mr, E. Addenbrooke. We regret to learn that this gentleman died on the 
6th inst., after a long and painful illness, in his 42nd year. 

Tue London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Bill stands fourth on 

© paper of the House of Commons for to-morrow; and the only notice in 
Tegard to it is the one given by Mr. Dixon-Hartland on the 15th inst., to 
Move its rejection. Among the petitions presented against the Bill last 
week was one said to be signed by 99 persons, 79 of whom were connected 
with gas companies ; 78 describing themselves as lamplighters. 

Ix addition to the samples of Kentucky cannel coal recently tried at 
various gas-works in the North, we understand that the Breckenridge Coal 
Company, of Cloverport, Ky., U.S.A., have sent a shipment of 2000 tons of 
their cannel to be used as an enricher by the Liverpool United Gaslight 
Company. This cannel is said to be one of the best gas enrichers; and 

it fulfils the claims made for it, there will be a considerable market 


— for it abroad in competition with Australian shale and the best gas 


he eeTERDAY week, a special meeting of the Corporation of Dublin was 
i, to elect a gentleman qualified to fill the office of City Engineer—the 
ne 5 embracing those of ae Surveyor and Water-Works Engineer 
= pilanager. The salary offered was £750 per annum. There were in all 
1g se applications for the appointment; and of the three selected b 
tien rst voting, Mr. Spencer Harty was successful in obtaining the posi- 
D i Mr. as | has for some time been engaged on Corporation work at 
ublin City ; and so is a fitting successor to the late Mr. Park Nevile 





EXTENSIONS AT THE RossENDALE Union Gas-Works.—Operations have 

commenced for the erection of a new purifying-house adjoining the 

new gasholder at the Clough Fold works of the Rossendale Union Gas 
Company. The cost of the building and apparatus will be about £8000. 

Tue Pusiic Licntinc or CosHam.—In order to celebrate the public 
lighting of Cosham, a dinner was held last Tuesday under the presidency 
ot Mr. G. Aylward ; the vice-chair being occupied by Mr. J. H. Lyon, who, it 
may be remembered, has been mainly Lounentel fo carrying the projec} 
to a successful issue, to the acknowledged general benefit of the village. 

Sate or SHares.—At the Royal Hotel, Worksop, last week, Mr. F. 
Bannister sold by auction a number of £5 shares in the Worksop Gas 
Company. The first lot (6 J og cent. shares) was knocked down at the rate 
of £6 17s. 6d. per share; the second (7 per cent. shares), at £7 15s. per 
share, at which price another lot was disposed of. The remainder fetched 
£7 12s. 6d. each. 

REDUCTION IN THE Price or Gas BY THE AIREDALE Gas ComMPANY.— 
At the last meeting of the Idle Local Board, a letter was read from the 
Airedale Gas Company, informing the Board that from and after the last 
taking of the meter indices an additional 1d. discount would be allowed on 
all gas accounts. The net price of the supplied to the public lamps will 
thus be reduced to 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

CoMPLETION OF THE TIVERTON WaTER-Works.—The Water Committee 
of the Tiverton Town Council reported, at the meeting of that body last 


_ Wednesday, that the works connected with the extension and improve- 


ment of the water supply in the borough had been satisfactorily com- 
pleted, and their capacity was quite sufficient to sustain the town under 
all circumstances. The total cost of the works, which have been carried 
out from the plans of Mr. R. Ellis, has been £1485. 

Farture or Mr. Georce Bower.—We regret to learn that, in order “‘ to 
protect his estate in consequence of pressure by certain creditors,” though 
not aware that he is insolvent, Mr. George Bower, and water works 
engineer and contractor, of St. Neots, has filed a petition in bankruptcy ; 
and the first meeting of creditors is to be held next Tuesday. The debtor's 
statement of affairs shows a nominal deficiency of £37,149 ; the gross liabili- 
ties being £123,793, of which not one-half (£55,838) is expected to rank 
against the estate. 

Merropotis Water Suppiy.—According to the returns furnished to 
the Registrar-General by the London Water Companies, the average 
quantity of water supplied daily in the Metropolis during the past month 
was 155,154,206 gallons to 720,884 houses; being at the rate of 215 gallons 
to each house, and 27°6 gallons to each person, against 27°1 gallons during 
February, 1886. Of the total supply, 78,682,638 gallons came from the 
Thames, and 76,471,568 gallons from the Lea and other sources, The 
returns for the past month show an increase of 14,230 houses, and of 
5,625,395 gallons of water supplied daily, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1886. 


Tue CaLcuLaTIon or Discount aT Wican.—The Wigan Corporation Gas 
Committee resolved last Wednesday that the larger discount of 20 per 
cent. in cases where it may be doubtful whether the quantity (150,000 cubic 
feet) will be consumed, should be allowed on the following terms :—The 
consumption to be calculated from the commencement of the financial 
year, March 25 to March 25 of the following year; thus making a full 
twelve months. On the first three quarters the ordinary 10 per cent. to 
be allowed only; if at the end of the fourth quarter (March) it is found 
that the larger quantity entitling to discount has been burned, the full 20 
per cent. to be allowed for the year—viz., 10 per cent. more on the first 
three quarters, and 20 per cent. on the last. 


Tse Price or Gas 1n Norta Lonpon.—At the meeting of the Vestry 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, last Thursday, the circular letter from 
The Gaslight and Coke Company, in which notification was made that 
after the 31st inst. the charge for street lighting will be reduced, was read. 
Commenting upon this, Mr. Southon pointed out that the South Metro- 

litan Gas Company had not only lowered the charge for public lighting, 

ut had reduced the price to the private consumers. He thought this 
matter ought not to pass without an expression on the part of the Vestry 
that The Gaslight and Coke Company might follow the example set in the 
south of London, and reduce the price to the consumers in their district. 
He moved that the Vestry Clerk write a letter to the Company to this 
effect ; and it was agreed to. The Shoreditch Vestry have also briefly dis- 
cussed the point ; and the Vestry of Paddington have referred the question 
to their General Purposes Committee. 


Suerpy Gas Company.—The report to be presented by the Directors of 
this Company at the annual general meeting to-morrow testifies to the 
satisfactory working of the system adopted by the Company of supplying 
fittings on hire and purchase on the “three-years” arrangement. In the 
ess year there was a considerable increase in the number of small private 

ouses supplied—an increase which, the Directors state, was very greatly 
encouraged by the convenience of the plan in question. The use of heating- 
stoves of the improved kind supplied by the Company has been much 
extended; and the retail sales of coke have materially increased. The last 
reduction in the price of gas, of course, has affected the rental; but the 
falling off has been compensated for to a large extent by the additional 
consumption. Altogether, the available profit on the year’s business 
enables the Directors to recommend the declaration of the full dividends 
on each class of shares. 


Exectric v. Gas LicutmeG 1x Vrenna.—According to the abstracts of 
consular and diplomatic reports contained in the Board of Trade Journal, 
our Consul in Vienna is of opinion that nothing is wanting but the 
necessary capital to bring about the adoption of electric lighting there, 
for public as well as for private purposes, to a much ter extent than 
at present. The electric companies now transacting business in Vienna 
have, he says, so little capital at their command, that they are compelled 
to insist upon immediate payment for all investments made on behalf of, 
and services rendered to their customers. He is assured that any electric 
lighting company could at once enter = a most lucrative and thriving 
trade in Vienna if its capital were sufficient to enable it to extend the 
necessary credit to its customers. The firms already established have, for 
want of capital, done but little business in the city; but in the provinces 
they have nm more successful, as large industrial establishments have 
made use of the light. In these the price per hour for are lights varies 
from 1°2d. to 3°6d., and for incandescent lamps from 012d. to 0°48d., 
according as gas, steam, or water is used as a motor. Our readers are 
aware that the Imperial Continental Gas Association has taken my er 
business, and has contracted for the lighting by electricity of the Burg 
Theatre, the two Imperial Royal theatres, and the Opera House. The 
Association’s contract for the supply of gas in the city will not expire till 
Oct. 31, 1899, up to which date they have the exclusive ain of laying 
mains in the streets. They charge 5s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas 
(16-candle) supplied to the private consumers; and 4s. per 1000 cubic feet 
for that used for public purposes. The total consumption “os for all 
ner pao in the city has been estimated at from 1758 to 2110 on cubic 
eet per annum, 
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TynzmoutH Gas Company.—In their report to be submitted to the share- 
holders at the annual general meeting of the Tynemouth Gas Company 
next Thursday, the Directors state that the current expenses of the past 
year were in excess of those for 1885; the increase being on wages, extra 
coals carbonized, rates and taxes, and an additional supply of Heong sf 
material. The balance on the year’s working amounts to £4949 18s, 11d. 
An interim dividend to the 30th of June last, amounting to £2859 5s. 1d., 
was paid in September; and the Directors now recommend a further divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. on the original stock, and 34 percent. on the new share 
capital, which will make the statutory dividend for the year, and amount 
to £5718 10s. 2d. This will produce a deficit on the year’s accounts of 
£768 11s. 3d. to be charged against the balance brought forward and now 
in hand. The repair and maintenance of the works have been carefully 
attended to, and all are now in satisfactory working order. 


Locat AUTHORITIES AND Exectric Licutinc.—The following additional 
clause (to come before clause 1) was to be moved by Lord Houghton when 
the Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment Bill came under consideration 
by the House of Lords in Committee :—‘* Notwithstanding anything in the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, no Provisional Order authorizing the supply 
of electricity by any undertakers within the district of any local authorit 
shall be granted by the Board of Trade except with the consent of suc 
local authority, unless the Board of Trade, in any case in which the con- 
sent of such local authority is refused, are of opinion that, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, such consent ought to be dispensed 
with; and in such case they shall make a special report; stating the 
grounds upon which they have dispensed with such consent.” Last 
Thursday was the day fixed for the House to deal with the Bill; but the 
matter had then to be postponed, and it came on last night, when several 
amendments were made. 


Tue WaTER Suppiy or Miran.—Some few years ago, the concession for 
supplying the city of Milan with pure drinking water formed the object of 
a very active competition, in which more than one English company took 
part. The concession was ultimately granted to an Italian company, whose 
water supply was to be derived from the River Brembo, in the province of 
Bergamo ; it being proposed to bring the water to Milan by gravitation 
over a distance of about 25 miles. The concession granted by the Munici- 
pality raised a storm of opposition on the part of the mill-owners, whose 
water power is supplied by the river; and their cause being warmly taken 
 d by the provincial authorities, a loss of much valuable time ensued. 
The concession is now about to lapse; and the Municipality will shortly 
be called upon to decide either in favour of renewing the concession or of 
considering other schemes. There are no English competitors in the field 
this time, says Industries ; and this is not to be regretted, as the terms of 
the cahier des charges are not such as to hold, out a@ prospect of a 
remunerative return, at least for a good number of years. 


EXTENSION OF THE Avery GAs SysTEM IN THE UNITED StatTes.—Accord- 
ing to advices recently received from New York, the Avery gas system is 
making considerable progress in the United States. The gas-works which 
supplied the villages of Hastings, Irvington, and Larrytown, situated on 
the Hudson, some 15 miles from New York, have changed hands ; and the 
present proprietor has ordered a furnace on the Avery system to be 
erected, capable of supplying 100,000 cubic feet of gas per day. The dis- 
trict proposed to be lighted is one in which many of the wealthy New 
Yorkers reside. The white ware pottery-works and Messrs. Willets, at 
Trenton, have for some time past been using oil gas on the Avery system for 
heating their kilns, with it is stated, most satisfactory results. Besides the 
economy as compared with coal, the ware baked by this process is reported 
to be of eee quality. Chamberburg, a suburb of Trenton, with a 
population of 9000 to 10,000, is about to adopt the system; and it is soon 
to take the place of the “ water-gas” plant at Newburg—a town of 21,000 
inhabitants. Gas-retorts on this system are being erected on works at 
Ithica, New York; and a similar plant is being constructed for Point of 
Pines, Massachusetts. 

Tue Fatau Expiosion aT THE REDHEUGH TaR DisTILLERY.—Onur readers 
may remember that early in December last an explosion occurred at the 
works of the Redheugh Tar Products Company, which unhappily resulted 
in the deaths of the Managing Director (Mr. G, T. Chinnery) and three of 
the men. An inquiry into the circumstances attending the disaster was 
instituted by the Board of Trade; and their report has just been issued. 
In the course of it the Engineer Surveyor-in-Chief states as follows :— 
“ The explosion was caused by internal pressure, which accumulated in the 
still in consequence of the condensing worm being choked by creosote salt. 
The only means provided to relieve the still of undue S—— should the 
worm get choked, was a small cock on the top, which had to be opened by 
the stillman (who was killed) ; but it does not appear that on this occasion 
he was aware that the worm was choked, and the relieving cock was found 
shut when I examined the exploded still. Under these circumstances, the 
still was to all intents and purposes a boiler without a safety-valve, with 
all the outlets closed.” Mr. T. W. Traill, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Marine Department of the Board, says: ‘‘ This is an explosion that would 
have been prevented had adequate means been provided to relieve the still 
of undue pressure. Explosions of such stills from similar causes have been 
of frequent occurrence; and I fear there are many such vessels at work, in 
which no provision is made to relieve them of pressure in the event of the 
stoppage of the outlet-pipe. If so, the sad loss of life in this case ought to 
be a warning to the users of such of the danger involved, and lead them to 
take steps to provide adequate means of preventing excessive pressure, and 
so avoid the risk of explosions from that cause.” 


Tue FINances oF THE STOCKTON AND MippLEsBRouGH WATER Boarp.— 
At the meeting of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board on Mon- 
day last week eorpee Hugh Bell in the chair) the report for the half 
year ending Feb. 14 last was presented. It showed the oo —— 
to have been £54,064 9s. 4d.; bringing up the total cost of the undertaking 
to £1,148,560 16s. 10d. The total amount received on capital account 
from the Corporations and Local Board was £1,147,094 Os. 11d.; being 
£1466 15s. 11d. less than the amount expended. Precepts for £60,000 were 
presented with the report; and this amount would provide for the expendi- 
ture of er account during the current half year. The revenue account 
showed the income to have been £32,764 15s. 4d.; being a decrease of 
£88 9s. 7d. as —— with the preceding half year, and of £346 15s. 6d. 
as compared with the half year ending the 14th of February, 1886. 
The expenditure on revenue account during the half year amounted to 
£6578 17s. 8d.; being an increase of £404 19s. 11d. as compared with the 
preceding half year, and a decrease of £88 11s. 7d. as — with the 
corresponding half of 1886. The increase, as compared with the preceding 
half year, was principally in the item of rates and taxes. The balance 
carried to the net revenue account was £19,185 17s. 8d., as compared with 
£19,679 7s. 2d. in the previous half year. The net revenue account was 
debited with £368 3s. 5d. in re t of sundry charges for interest, and was 
credited with rents of land in Baldersdale. After being so dealt with, there 
remained a balance of £18,897 4s. 11d., of which £18,000 had been paid to 
the Corporations and the Local Board, and there remained £897 4s. 11d., for 
which amount cheques were to be handed to the respective authorities, 





PotiuTion or Rrivers.—According to the preamble of the Bill which 
has just been introduced by Mr. Thorburn, M.P. for Peeblesshire ang 
Selkirkshire, the objects of some sections of the Rivers Pollution Preven. 
tion Act of 1876 have been ascertained to be impracticable. One portion 
of the Act Mr. Thorburn proposes to amend is section 12, which direotg 
that an inspector’s certificate, to the effect that the means used for render. 
ing harmless any sewage or noxious matter carried into a stream are the 
best or only practicable and available means, is to be conclusive evidengg 
of the fact in all Courts. The Bill would also omit the provision that 
allows an appeal to the Local Government Board from an inspector’s grant 
or withholding of a certificate. Another enactment dealt with is section 
16, which declared that the Act was not to affect any other rights then 
existing, or to legalize anything which would otherwise be deemed to be a 
nuisance. In any proceedings for enforcing these rights, the Court ig 
directed by section 16 to take a certificate into consideration. The new 
proposal is to make the certificate a more effectual protection by enabling 
it of itself to stay all proceedings for the enforcement of these rights, 

Tue Recovery or Gas Accounts py Non-Statutory Companres.—In 
case which came last week before the Fareham magistrates, the question 
of the recovery of gas accounts by non-statutory companies arose. Alfred 
Neave, of Titchfield, was summoned by Mr. J. H. Lyon, the lessee of the 
Titchfield Gas-Works, for the non-payment of £7 4s. 8d., for gas alleged to 
have been consumed between the 29th of September and the 21st of J ahuary 
last, together with 1s. 4d. for the hire of a meter. The first question 
which now arose was as to the incorporation of the Company; the Jus. 
tices’ Clerk stating that if it were not incorporated the Court had no 
jurisdiction. A witness was, however, called, who said the Company was 
incorporated in 1869. The defendant disputed as to Mr. Lyon being the 
actual lessee; but this being affirmed by Mr. Lyon, the latter proved that 
the consumption of gas within the period named was 21,700 cubic feet, 
the price being 6s. 8d. per 1000 feet. In three weeks the rate of consump. 
tion had been more than 1000 cubic feet per week. At this point the 
Clerk asked the previous witness whether the Company was only regis. 
tered under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act. He then admitted that it 
was; and the Court held that they had no jurisdiction. 

Tue WoRcESTER CoRPORATION AND THE Gas Company.—It is pleasant to 
record the fact that the relations of the Worcester Corporation and the 
Gas Company are of a much more pleasant character than they were a few 
months since. At the meeting of the Watch Committee last Friday, the 
report presented by the Gas Sub-Committee referred to the recent reduc- 
tion in the price of gas by the Company, and stated that they willingly 
recognized the spirit in which this concession had been made, and the 
further conciliatory disposition the Company evinced in the negotiations, 
ultimately conducted to success by the Mayor, which had led to a reduction 
of 2s. 6d. per lamp per annum, in the lighting of the public lamps. 
Although the Committee considered that the Council would have been 
warranted in pressing for a still further reduction of price to private con- 
sumers, the Sub-Committee were alive to the necessity of meeting every 
concession of the Company to the fair demands of the citizens in a spirit 
of forbearance and good feeling; and they accordingly advised that the 
recommendation of the Watch Committee to the Council to apply to tbe 
Quarter Sessions for a reduction, and for the appointment of an auditor of 
the gas accounts, should be withdrawn. The report was adopted. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1887. 


AN EXCUSE FOR WESTMINSTER. 
PARLIAMENT is now in full swing with its Private Bill work; 
the House of Lords taking the lead. Indeed, if affairs go on 
pag present course, it would appear either that the work 
€ country in regard to private legislation will never be 





done at all, or else that it must be left entirely to the Peers. 
The Lords to work while the Commons talk—such seems to 
be the arrangement to which we are fast drifting. ‘‘ Ireland 
‘“‘stops the way” everywhere. Fortunately, the experience of 
most parliamentary practitioners would lead them to regard 
with equanimity the disappearance of one of the two Select 
Committees before whom all prospective schemes of legis- 
lation must go; and of the two there can be no doubt 
that the more attentive and generally the weightier Com- 
mittee is that of the Lords. The Peers come to their daily 
work less jaded than their noisier colleagues of the Lower 
House. When men have been engaged up to three or 
four o'clock in the morning in voting away the taxpayers’ 
money in lumps, or in the less pernicious, if more vulgar 
pastime of howling at each other across the floor of the House, 
it is hard for them to keep awake while prolix counsel 
wrangle with reluctant witnesses over (say) the height of a 
chimney or the depth of adrain. The business of the country 
suffers in many ways from the late hours of the House of 
Commons. While the system lasts, however, one may as 
well make the best as the worst of it ; and it is somewhat 
consolatory to find that other nations, unblessed with any 
analogues to our Private Bill system, acknowledge that some- 
thing of the kind is desirable, as districts become populous 
and interests clash, for the protection of capital and the safe- 
guarding of the public interest. 

The expense of Private Acts of Parliament relating to 
our great national industries is very great; and if it can 
be reduced by any practicable simplification of precedure— 
such as uniting the at present independent Select Committees 
of the two Houses—the reform ought to be effected at 
the earliest possible moment, which means, according to 
present indications, some time before the end of the cen- 
tury. It may well be doubted, however, whether the gross 
cost of protective and defensive legislation can ever be much 
reduced. It is of the nature of a premium of insurance upon 
the capital sunk in fixed undertakings ; and as such must be 
considerable in amount, however reasonable in proportion to 
the value of the interest protected. A curious light upon 
this subject is thrown by a discussion upon the English and 
American railway systems which recently occupied the atten- 
tion of the most eminent members of the American Society 
of Engineers; and as much that these American engineers 
said is of a nature to make Englishmen more contented with 
their own Private Bill system, some of it may be usefully 
repeated at a time when many people, in different parts of 
the country, are disposed to ask what is the return for all the 
money which lawyers, engineers, agents, and others are now 
picking up at Westminster. 

Everybody knows that the parliamentary expenses incurred 
by British Railway Companies are enormous, and are fre- 
quently characterized at home and abroad as a great waste 
of money. Speaking upon this point before his colleagues 
of the American civil engineering profession, however, Mr. O. 
Chanute put a different view of the matter. He declared 
that ‘parliamentary inquiries into the probable useful- 
“ness and economy of projected enterprises are a great 
“‘ safeguard against ruinous investments of money ;"’ and he 
observed that although during eleven years seven millions 
sterling have been spent in England upon parliamentary 
investigations of this order, as much as twenty millions 
sterling have probably been wasted during the same period 
in the United States upon injudicious speculations—in other 
words, in more or less fraudulent schemes. Another speaker, 
Mr. J. J. R. Croes, doubted whether parliamentary expenses in 
England are really larger than legislative costs in the United 
States; while yet another, Mr. Thomas Egleston, declared that, 
whereas British parliamentary expenses are legitimate charges 
upon owners of stocks or bonds, in the States the same amount 
of money is often expended “in improper methods of influ- 
“encing legislation.” All this is decidedly reassuring. It 
may upon occasions seem hard, and undoubtedly it is hard, 
that a Gas Company, with a capital of (say) £60,000, should 
be driven to spend £8000 in a couple of years in obtaining 
parliamentary permission to do something which is necessary 
for its continued existence, and that consumers of gas and 
ratepayers should have between them to pay perhaps double 
this sum because their local rulers cannot agree with the 
suppliers of gas upon the necessity for moving the gas-works 
to a fresh site, or even some less important matter. When it 
is considered, however, that, but for the system which com- 
pels this reference to Parliament, the same Company might 
be ruined by a succession of piratical schemes, and that 
coincidently with the ruin of the established Company the 
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district would be afflicted by bad gas at high prices, even 
parliamentary costs seem light by comparison. 

It is a noteworthy fact that protection and the position to 
command profits must be paid for somehow, if not under the 
heading of parliamentary expenses, then in other ways. The 
electric lighting companies, for example, although they have 
not fulfilled the ostensible purpose of their existence as 
declared in their styles and titles—that is to say, they are 
called “lighting ’’ companies but do not light—have yet been 
called upon to protect themselves by litigation in comparison 
with which ordinary parliamentary warfare is a trifle. Their 
patents take the place of statutory guarantees—very imper- 
fectly,it must beadmitted—and a patent is worthless unless it is 
maintained by lavish expenditure in the Law Courts whenever 
its integrity is threatened. How overjoyed most of these elec- 
trical speculators would be to exchange their vaunted prospects 
for such security as the smallest statutory gas undertaking in 
the Kingdom canclaim as its own! Proceeding from the holders 
of patent rights to ordinary competing traders, it is notorious 
that those of them who have anything like a ‘‘ connection” 
in business must keep it up by lavish advertising and other 
expenditure, which may be regarded as a tax upon their 
profits. Thus it appears that capitalists who have not to 
pay parliamentary fees and costs are burdened for the same 
end in other ways. Wherefore let the petitioners of West- 
minster rest content with the knowledge that in their degree 
they are discharging their share of the general responsibility 
for the protection of property and profits, and let them not 
begrudge to their professional advisers, to draughtsmen, 
printers, law stationers, and other recipients of their custom, 
the rewards which, under other and less desirable conditions, 
they might have to disburse in greater measure to venal 
politicians and officials. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Commercial Gas Company will hold their half-yearly 
meeting on Friday, when the Directors’ report and the state- 
ment of accounts that will be found in another column will 
be presented to the proprietors. The net profit on the half- 
year’s working has been £39,955, which with £630 for interest 
brings up the net profit to £40,586. The sum required for 
the dividends of 184 and 104 per cent. is £44,800; so that the 
undivided balance is trenched upon for the difference. There 
is a balance of £47,305 to be carried forward to the next half 
year. Twelve months ago the margin was £57,002; so that 
the Commercial, like other Companies, have felt the influence 
of the times. They have plenty of rope left, however, and 
may have every reason to expect the early re-establishment of 
equilibrium, although they may not be able to do as they 
have done on previous occasions—reduce their selling price 
as soon as their neighbours across the river announced their 
intention of so doing. According to the revenue account, the 
gas-rental at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet amounted to £109,641, 
as compared with £120,047 for the corresponding period of 
last year, when the price was 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
revenue from gas has, therefore, not been quite so expansive as 
could have been wished, and might have been expected under 
the stimulus of a reduction. Asa matter of fact, the quantity 
of gas sold has actually decreased from 882,666,000 to 
858,128,000 cubic feet, or by 2°77 per cent. upon the sales 
for the last half of 1885. This is an extraordinary condition 
of things, and calls for some remark. It is satisfactory to 
observe that the Company have done well in residuals; their 
revenue from this source being only £528 less, although they 
did not carbonize so much coal by 23882 tons. While men- 
tioning the coal accounts, it should be noticed, as a matter for 
regret, that although less coal was required, there was a rise 
in the consumption of cannel of from 2148 to 2955 tons. 
This is progress in the wrong direction. The manufacturing 
account, of course, shows a diminution. The total expenditure 
has dropped from £114,167 to £107,657, or £6510; but as the 
revenue is £10,587 less, the economies have not squared the 
account. Coals are less by £7000—more than the net reduc- 
tion being thus accounted for ; but the other items do not show 
the same effect. On the whole, therefore, it appears that 
the policy of the Directors of the Company must be one of 
‘* marking time,” until things again begin to move in advance. 
While mentioning the affairs of the Company, it may be con- 
venient to notice that they have recently gained a victory 
in law over a class of offenders who might otherwise have 
developed into a formidable nuisance. This was in connection 
with the attachment of consumers’ governors or regulators to 
the service-pipe before it joins the meter. One of the numerous 
race of governor-mongers had been doing a fair stroke of 





business in the district, in the way of prefixing his appliances 
to the Company’s meters ; and when proceedings were taken, 
they at first failed because they were begun under the wrong 
section of the Act, and the Company could not show damage, 
Afterwards, however, this point was set right, and the Com. 
pany have now vindicated the inviolability of their services, 
Any other result would have been dangerous to the community, 


PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 


Consuttinc Engineers, Parliamentary Agents, Solicitors, 
Town Clerks, and many other personages of the first consider. 
ation in their several districts, had a busy time of it during 
last week. The Private Bill Committees are in full work; 
and some Gas and Water Bills are already through their first 
ordeal. The Basingstoke Gas Bill is one of these; and the 
Company have to remain as contented as they can with a 
reduced original capital and price, and a slightly increased 
illuminating power. Next comes the Tunbridge Wells Bill, 
which has also gone through Committee with a diminished 
price. The Edinburgh Bill supplied occupation last week to 
a large contingent of professional gentlemen. It is being 
fought by the Company apparently upon the principle that 
the first and last duty of a local witness is to give the Com. 
mittee as little information as possible. North Britons are 
not usually reproached with want of caution in replying to 
questions, even when the questioners are not suspected to mean 
mischief; but the extreme of devotion to secrecy and silence, 
which is apt to defeat its own objects, is to be observed in its 
full perfection, almost any day while the Select Committees 
are sitting, by any disinterested observer of the progress of a 
Scotch Bill. There is as yet little to be said respecting the 
prospects of the Edinburgh Company’s Bill. It is being 
fiercely contested, and as warmly defended; and whoever 
wins in the end will have the satisfaction of feeling that there 
has been a good fight for it all along the line. Rumours ofa 
possible termination of the affair by purchase are rife; but 
we believe that, up to the time of going to press, nothing has 
come of the negotiations set on foot with this object in view. 


THE COAL AND WINE DUES. 


Tue prospects of the continuance of the London Coal and 
Wine Dues are not being improved by time. Feeling that 
opinion in the House was not quite ripe enough for them, the 
promoters of the Continuance Bill have deferred the second 
reading until Tuesday, the 8rd of May; and if it is not read 
a second time then, it will never become law. A monster 
petition of 13,000 coal owners and miners of the North of 
England has been presented against the measure ; and to set 
off this there have been a few petitions in favour from two or 
three of those peculiar public-house gatherings of local Metro- 
politan ‘‘ Associations” to which we have already referred. 
The most damaging thing in respect of the factitious agitation 
in favour of the Bill is the revelations of the witnesses called 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons which 
is now sitting to inquire into the alleged misapplication of 
the funds of the City in connection with the similar agitation 
against Sir W. Harcourt’s Bill for the reform of London 
Municipal Government. These witnesses speak of soi-disant 
local associations apparently consisting of the secretary only, 
yet which spent large sums in advertising and getting up meet- 
ings and in breaking up the meetings of the other party. They 
mention certain individuals as figuring on ‘‘ local” platforms 
in different parts of London, where they moved stereotyped 
resolutions, and delivered printed harangues to paid audiences; 
and they throw a new and strange light upon the irregular 
duties required during off-hours of Corporation officials. Then 
the significant question is asked: ‘‘ Have you the impression 
“that the same kind of tactics are being pursued with regard 
‘to the Coal and Wine Dues?” The answer is, ‘“ Certainly 
‘the same means are being employed, and men of the 
‘same character attend the meetings, when there is the 
‘game uproar.” It is a pretty state of things that so much 
should be sworn against a public authority that claims 
through its principal officers to spend its money indepen- 
dent of parliamentary or any other control. If this claim 
is allowed, it would seem to be only fair that the financial 
resources of the City should be rigidly limited to the amount 
knowingly contributed by the citizens and levied by rate. 








Tue Directors of the Wenham Company, Limited, announce 
that, although the accounts of the Company are only audited 

early, at June, the business of the half year ending Dec. 81, 1886, 
nn resulted in a very satisfactory profit, which enables the Board 
to declare an interim dividend of 1s. per share for that period, 
leaving a large disposable amount. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs, 


Tue Sheffield Water-Works are to change hands—if, as it is 
better to assume, the conclusion arrived at by the Lords 
Committee should in due course be acquiesced in by the 
Lower House of Parliament. The Select Committee, whose 
roceedings have been watched with so much interest, gave 
their decision last Thursday ; rejecting the Company’s Bill, 
and accepting as proved the preamble of the rival measure 
promoted by the Sheffield Corporation. We are glad, at 
any rate, that the Company have been fully exonerated 
from the charges of mismanagement or failure of duty which 
have been so unreasonably urged by their opponents. The 
opinion of the Committee as to the basis on which the 
arbitrator is to calculate the value of the undertaking is also 
satisfactory, asfar as it goes. Moreover, after the battle comes 
the bill; and, perhaps, when the “little account” has been 
reckoned up at Sheffield, local enthusiasm for the conquering 
heroes of the Corporation may to some extent subside. It 
would be ungenerous to grudge the municipal worthies the 
temporary enjoyment of their victory; but a calm and im- 
artial consideration of the controversy leads to the con- 
clusion that the Company came before the Lords Committee 
under considerable disadvantages. The history of the 
undertaking presented exceptional and unfortunate features 
which must certainly have influenced adversely the minds 
of Lord Derby and his colleagues. It may be, too, 
that the exercise of a rather more conciliatory spirit would 
have had the effect of reducing the number of the Company’s 
enemies. As it was, their name was Legion. “All sorts 
“and conditions of men” pressed forward to give evidence in 
support of the opposition Bill; and Mr. Pope, who held the 
leading brief for the Corporation, was compelled to draw the 
line in such a way as to exclude many of those who were 
ambitious of becoming witnesses and airing their special 
grievances against the Company. Assuredly the opinions of 
most of the local malcontents were not of a convincing 
character. A good deal of the evidence that was tendered, 
voluntarily and otherwise, if it had stood alone, could scarcely 
have commended itself to the Committee as being either 
valuable or just. 

Mr. Littler, in opening the case for the Corporation, did not 
spare the use of any weapons which he found at hand. Fact, 
prejudice, and sentiment were all pressed into active service 
with considerable skill, and, as the result proves, with no small 
success. The case presented by the Company was, as some 
people will think, supported by more reasonable figures and a 
larger proportion of common sense. Mr. Percy Blakelock— 
who, as Chairman of the Company, and actively engaged in its 
management, has a far better knowledge of the exigencies 
of water supply at Sheffield than the chairmen of most com- 
panies possess in regard to their special districts—gave 
evidence which was very much to the point. In his opinion, 
the Corporation would be unable to supply an equal quantity 
of water to the town, as compared with the present consump- 
tion, unless at charges similar to those made by the existing 
Company under the scale of the 25 per cent. increase. Mr. 
Blakelock’s calculations showed that if the Corporation pay 
the Company a fair and reasonable sum for the under- 
taking, there must inevitably be an increase in the rates; 
and his contention in regard to the cost of the storeage of 
water should be brought home to consumers in all parts of 
the country. The public need to be reminded that water- 
works are made for seasons of drought, as well as for times 
When springs are manifesting their abundance. The trader 
should bear this in mind. If he ensures an adequate supply 
for all periods and seasons of the year, he cannot reasonably 
grumble because the rates charged are such as to cover the 
vast cost of accumulating and holding the requisite reserve 
of the indispensable element. But, unfortunately, practical 
considerations of this kind are only too apt to be obscured by 

friction,” real or manufactured, between a public Company 
and its customers. ..In-xain was Mr. Blakelock’s evidence sup- 
plemented by that of Mr. Eaton, the Company’s Engineer, Dr. 
Pole, Mr. Hawksley, and Sir F. Bramwell. Sir Frederick’s 
bey A of putting the situation was both terse and just: “It was 
very common story,” he said. ‘“ A body of gentlemen came 
to a town and supplied it with water. Their works increased, 
, and when they came to Parliament for increased powers 
é they were opposed on the ground that the works ‘ought ’— 
‘he never yet could see the reason of that ‘ ought’—to be in 
. = hands of the Corporation. This was usually done on 

€ ground that the water was impure.” In the Sheffield 








water, it is not suggested that the obnoxious creature— 
‘‘something between a shrimp and a tooth-brush "—which 
was discovered elsewhere by an ingenious Medical Officer of 
Health, had made its appearance. But in the absence of a 
substantial grievance it is never difficult to construct one in 
outline; and to a large extent this has been done at Sheffield. 
The Company had the works, and the Corporation wanted 
them. Therein lies the pith of the whole matter. There 
can be no doubt that, from the Corporation point of 
view, the attack was well timed. Whilst the Company's 
business was at a low ebb in regard to profits, and ere 
better days should dawn, the Local Authority stepped in to 
snatch the shareholders’ property. Doubtless the word was 
passed by alderman to councillor, ‘‘ Now or never.” As the 
event shows, it is to be now. 

Looking at the matter from a financial point of view, the 
inconsistency of the Corporation was manifest when tested by 
the figures of Mr. Gainsford, one of their own witnesses. His 
estimate was that if the Corporation bought the undertaking 
at the present estimated market price of £1,600,000, it would 
be buying a net income of £51,434. But he admitted that 
the charge for income and sinking fund for 60 years would 
amount to £76,760; thus showing a deficit of over £25,000 
a year. How, then, are the ratepayers to be benefited? The 
only way of making out a financial advantage to the present 
generation of inhabitants was by proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the Standing Orders would be suspended so as to 
allow of a provision for the repayment of the borrowed purchase- 
money over a period of 90, instead of 60 years. The Lords 
Committee have declined to sanction the extension ; and in so 
declining have affirmed a most important principle. In addi- 
tion to the deficit calculated as above, it is probable that the 
extra consumption of water which must result from the intro- 
duction of the water-closet system throughout the town will 
bring upon the ratepayers a burden of another £10,000 
a year; and, in view of these figures, it must be admitted 
that, though it is disagreeable to be compelled to sell their 
property, the Sheffield Company have, by the rejection of their 
Bill, been relieved from a very difficult and by no means 
enviable position. They have had a chequered career, and 
deserve every credit for their persevering efforts to right the 
ship after the dire calamity which occurred in 1864. - If the 
Company have erred at all, it has been in waiting for the time 
when the Corporation could take them at so sore a disadvan- 
tage. Of course, it is easy to be wise after the event; but 
the outcome certainly leads to the reflection that (as in the 
special circumstances it should have been foreseen that Par- 
liament might very possibly compel the Company to sell) it 
would have been prudent to come to terms ere the fortunes 
of the undertaking reached low-water mark. As it is, other 
Companies must reckon with the precedent in the Sheffield 
case as well as in that of Stockton and Middlesbrough. 
We take leave, however, to differ from Mr. Pember, who, in 
arguing the Company’s case, declared that if his opponents’ 
Bill succeeded, it would in future be enough for a Corpora- 
tion to come forward and ask for the compulsory purchase 
of any similar undertaking, simply on the ground that they 
ought to possess it. Matters have not yet reached this stage. 
If such a principle were to be generally accepted, it would 
certainly be expedient that a General Act should be passed 
empowering all Corporations to purchase compulsorily, even 
though “special circumstances” might not exist. Until there 
is such an Act—and it is not yet within measurable distance 
—every case must be chiefly governed by its own merits. Of 
course, it would be highly impolitic to ignore the current of 
public opinion, which is so zealously quickened in some com- 
munities. There is a theoretical fitness in vesting the water 
supply in the local sanitary authority, the idea of which 
possesses some minds to the exclusion of all practical con- 
siderations. It is sentiment, but it must be reckoned with. 
Juggernaut, in the character of Public Policy, is going the 
round, amidst enthusiastic plaudits from his devotees. Vic- 
tims must be found; the “ fittest ” will survive, and, assur- 
edly, the weakest will be thrown under the wheels. The Water 
Companies are not likely to ignore the hint. Let them spare 
no effort to popularize their undertakings, by meeting the 
reasonable demands of the ratepaying public throughout their 
several districts. 

The report by Mr. Crookes and Drs. Odling and C. Meymott 
Tidy on the Thames and Lea supply during the month of 
February, agrees with that by Dr. Frankland as to the 
improved condition of the water compared with that of the 
previous month. The proportion of organic matter was less, 
the bluetint wasmore prevalent in respect to the brown, and the 
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water was much clearer than before ; the only defect being in 
one instance, and that a very slight one. The cases of turbidity 
in the January supply are explained as having been due to 
the occurrence of a sharp frost, supervening on floods brought 
about by the thawing of a heavy snow-fall. The result was to 
impair the action of the filter-beds just when their beneficial 
effect was most required. This also serves to explain the 
remark of Dr. Percy Frankland in his report for January, 
where it was stated that the large number of micro-organisms 
seemed to have overtaxed the purifying plant of the Com- 
panies. It is now shown that the filter-beds were rendered 
partially inert by frost, while taxed to purify the flood water 
arising from a previous thaw. It is constantly reported that 
‘the intakes are closed as much as possible during floods, to 
‘avoid taking in turbid water.” Obviously the more this is 
done, the better. An extension of the filter-beds has recently 
been announced in the case of the Grand Junction works; 
and the West Middlesex Company are constructing two addi- 
tional filters at Barnes. The increasing use of underground 
water by the Grand Junction and Southwark Companies 
also tends to promote the purity of the supply. Large im- 
pounding reservoirs are particularly valuable; and the less 
the filter-beds are taxed the better—seeing that they are 
sometimes affected by frost in winter, and occasionally by 
heat in summer, when vegetation undergoes rapid growth. 
The Southwark filter-beds were once seriously choked in the 
summer months from this cause. 

As far back as 1877, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and as to the best mode of 
protecting life and property in the Metropolis against fire, 
made sundry recommendations, amongst which there was 
the following :—‘‘ That hydrants should, without delay, be 
‘affixed to mains and service-pipes wherever there is a 
‘‘constant supply, and should follow the extension of such 
“supply.” The phrase “ without delay” reads strangely 
at this distance of time; but the period of action has at 
last arrived. At first, the Metropolitan Board possessed 
very little faith in hydrants. At length they began to deal 
with them tentatively, subsequently making considerable 
progress, and now at last they are proceeding on a compre- 
hensive plan. The Works Committee of the Board have 
recently had under their consideration “the whole question 
“of the provision of fire hydrants in the Metropolis;” and 
they have just presented their report. Already they have the 
example before them of the City Commissioners of Sewers. 
When the Select Committee of 1877 commenced their 
inquiry, the Commissioners had determined on adopting 
the new system, and had resolved on having 1000 fire 
hydrants placed in the City. The plan had been carried to 
such an extent that Mr. G. Edwards, the present Deputy- 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board, states that not 5 per 
cent. of the City fires are now put out by means of engines. 
As will be seen in another part of our columns, the Metro- 
politan Board decided on Friday last, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Works Committee, to have 490 
additional fire hydrants provided in the Lambeth Water 
Company’s district, and 1387 in the district of the East 
London Company. The Board have previously had as many 
as 959 hydrants fixed on the mains of the Lambeth Company ; 
but the number in the East London district has been only 22. 
In the latter instance, therefore, the prospective advance is 
very decided. As the East London Company have been 
foremost in adopting the constant service system, there 
needs an explanation as to the absence of the hydrants. 
This is furnished by the statement that the Board were 
deterred from requesting the fixing of hydrants in that dis- 
trict, owing to the pressure in the Company’s mains being 
rather low. Hydrants, however, have been found useful to 
the Brigade, even when the pressure was thus moderate in its 
degree. Consequently, the new order of things is to be 
introduced into the East London district. Hydrants, accord- 
ingly, will answer anywhere; and the old wooden plugs will 
go the way of the wooden pipes which preceded cast iron. 
When the plugs are all gone, we presume the turncock will 
vanish also; and he will never more be accused, as he has 
in the past too often been, of arriving late at a fire. 








THE subject of the disposal of the sewage of the Metropolis, 
which has lately attracted afresh the attention of engineers and 
sanitarians in view of the operations of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works at their outfall stations, will be dealt with by Mr. Bailey- 
Denton, M. Inst. C.E., in a lecture to be delivered at the Parkes 
Museum, Margaret Street, W., to-morrow week, at five o’clock. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielog, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock anp SxHare List, see p. 601.) f 

THE course of the chief markets in the Stock Exchange during the 
past week has been rather singular. Despite the cheapening of 
money, improved prospects of trade, and the absence of any 
incident upon the Continent fairly pointing to war, the upward 
tendency sustained a check in the middle of the week, and from 
that point it has been decidedly downward. The Gas and Water 
department is a conspicuous exception, as will be more particularly 
noted below. The adverse movement probably proceeds from two 
causes—one being that the Foreign Market (which has long led, 
and still leads the rest) has not yet had time to recover fully from the 
highly sensitive condition into which it was plunged by the imminent 
and prolongd danger of an outbreak of war; and the other that 
speculators in Continental financial centres, who have long been 
propping up delicate securities, have tried to disembarrass themselves 
of too much at once. This sort of thing will check rises as long as it 
lasts ; but there is nothing apparent to cause any uneasiness. The 
Gas Market has been strong and active. All variations in quotations 
are again upward, and are most noticeable in Gaslight “A” and 
Imperial Continental—the two issues which were lately the object 
of some hostility. Continental Union also continues to recover, 
The Water section has been rather quieter; but several moderate 
advances have been effected in the quotations. The Bank rate, 
after standing for a fortnight at 3} per cent., was further lowered 
to 8 per cent. on the 24th inst. Everything opened very well on 
Monday; and the day being got through without any scare, prices 
generally closed at a fair advance. Transactions in several Gas 
issues were marked; but the aggregate of business was very 
moderate. Imperial Continental improved 14; and Continental 
Union old, 4. Water was not noticeable. Tuesday was rather 
quiet; but the general firmness was unabated. Business in 
Gas was moderate; and prices were again on the rise. Gaslight 
““H” and Imperial Continental advanced 1 each; and Con. 
tinental Union new rose $4. Water was pretty active; and there 
was an extensive advance in quotations—Chelsea improving 2; 
and East London, Kent, Lambeth 10 per cent., and West Middle. 
sex, leach. The top of the tide was reached on Wednesday, when 
Consols were done at 102}; butit turned before the day was out, and 
prices began to decline. Gas stocks, however, continued to advance, 
and business was brisk. Gaslight ‘‘A” rose 14; and Imperial 
Continental and South Metropolitan “B,” 1 each. Water was 
hardly noticed. Thursday was weak and dull in the chief markets. 
Gaslight and Coke issues were again very active; and the “A 
stock rosel more. Scarcely anything else was dealt in ; and Water 
continued extremely quiet. The chief markets were still drooping 
on Friday. There was less business done in Gas; but everything 
remained very firm. A few transactions in Water stocks were 
marked at good prices; but quotations remained unchanged. Satur. 
day was very quiet; and prices (with a few isolated exceptions) 
showed no disposition to rally. Business was pretty brisk in Gas; 
and, although quotations did not undergo any change, prices were 
good. Gaslight ‘A’ was marked at 2384; and Imperial —_. 
tal at 2174—in each case the best of the week. Water was wholly 
unnoticed. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS BANISHED FROM THE CITY—THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT 

AMENDMENT BILL—THE NUISANCE OF ELECTRIC rae Saeteliens that 
Ir is a significant commentary upon the boasts of electricians 
the Cit ot London remained all last year, according to Mr. W. 
Haywood's report, absolutely without a single public electric lamp. 
Such a condition of affairs in relation to the pretences of electric 
lighting engineers counterbalances all the oratory and specious 
claims of a year’s crop of technical papers. It is within our know- 
ledge that in the United States, and probably elsewhere, electric 
lighting contractors have sought to gain privileges by declaring coe 
their systems are in full work in the City of London. It is hig Ny 
desirable therefore that people in the United Kingdom and abro 
who are asked to risk their money in the establishment of little 
electric lighting concerns should know and duly weigh the facts = 
corded in the annual report of the Engineer and Surveyor of - @ 
City Commission of Sewers. It cannot be said that the autho- 
rities have put any obstacle in the way of electricians. e 
the contrary, it was the City that welcomed the J ablochko 
candle, and encouraged all the other speculators in the same line 
down tothe Brush Company. The authorities equipped themselves 
with special powers for fostering electric lighting; and they cut up 
their area into convenient districts to suit applicants. They gav e 
in short, every facility that electricians can hope to find in any Poo 
of the kingdom, and more; and the districts which they offered “4 
occupation are the richest and most densely peopled in the world. 
Whole streets of warehouses, every one of which yields to the ees 
Company a rental valued by thousands of pounds yearly, were ae 
at the disposal of any electric lighting company who should be a : 
to satisfy the benevolently-inclined authorities that they mean 
business, and were able to do it; and with all this the result hes 
beon absolutely nil. If, therefore, the wandering electricians who 
are at present to be heard of in various distant counties, where they 
are endeavouring to make a trade in connection with the lighting 
of market towns, should succeed in extracting any money ae 
confiding public, it will only be because the example of the City 0 
London has never been heard of in those places. 
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The Electric Lighting Act Amendment Bill has passed through 
the Committee of the Lords, and now in its amended form awaits 
the pleasure of the House of Commons. The only alteration made 
in it has been the addition of a clause which will have the effect of 
making speculators go first of all to the local authority for their 
consent, reserving a power of appeal to the Board of Trade, who 
may, if they think fit, overrule the dissent of the local authority. 
As will be seen by the report in another column, it was sought to 
strike out all reference to the value of goodwill in the event of the 

urchase of an electric lighting undertaking by a local authority ; 

at the attempt did not succeed. It is doubtful if the Bill will get 
through the Commons in the present state of public business; but 
it is to be hoped that it will, because it will put the professions of 
electricians to the test. They will then have a lease for 42 years 
of any district in which they may be permitted to begin operations, 
after which they can only be bought out for the fair market value 
of the goodwill of their business and of all lands, buildings, works, 
materials, and plant. It is to be desired that when the Bill passes 
the electricians will pluck up heart and make a start. Everybod 
would then see what they can and cannot do in the way of ok 
after they have obtained all they wish in the shape of law. 

The Great-Western Railway Company have been again before 
the Court with reference to the nuisance alleged to be caused by the 
engines of their Paddington electric lighting experiment. An 
injunction was granted against the Company in July last, at the 
suit of the residents in the neighbourhood; but its action was 
suspended until the middle of October, in order to enable the 
Company to remove the cause of complaint. Nearly a month 
later a writ of sequestration was applied for, on the ground 
that the nuisance still continued; but again the Company 
got credit for good intentions, and the matter was held over. 
Last week the subject of sequestration was once more brought 
before Justice North ; and there was the usual conflict of testimony 
as to the amount and noxiousness of the alleged nuisance. The 
Judge surprised the litigants, however, by declaring that, during 
the suspension, he had paid a visit of inspection to the scene of 
disturbance ; and from what he saw, he came to the conclusion that 
the witnesses for the complainants had greatly exaggerated their 
case. He was of opinion that at the present time no appreciable 
annoyance is caused by the electric lighting plant in question ; and 
so after all the Company are victorious. Commenting upon this 
matter, the Pall Mall Gazette declares that the ‘ wretched bustling 
little engines that are put up to drive dynamos for electric lighting” 
area very real annoyance in ‘‘ hundreds of places” all over London. 
It is certain that the newspaper writer’s imagination ran away 
with him when he thought that the dynamos employed for private 
electric lighting in London could be counted by the hundred. 
At the same time there are a good many of these machines in 
use; and we have always admitted that if electric lighting is 
to grow into a generally successful business, it will be by the 
multiplication and extension of these small stations. If, however, 
neighbours are to rise up in arms against the multiplication of 
“wretched bustling little engines ” under their back windows, it is 
very evident that the future contains many clouds for electric 
lighting engineers. A steam-engine (or even a gas-engine) working 
in an otherwise quiet neighbourhood for many hours a day, and 
until late in the night, is very likely to be regarded as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. Even a Judge of the Chancery Division may fail 
upon occasion to detect a vibration and rumble that would soon 
betray itself to his senses if he were lying racked with pain upon a 
restless couch. Electric lighting, like gas making, is a business 
which necessitates a factory; and the farther in reason that factory 
is placed from the abodes of the customers, the better for the peace 
of both parties. 


IS LOFTY GUIDE-FRAMING NECESSARY FOR LARGE 
GASHOLDERS ? ; 
Tue question as to what is the precise value of gasholder framing 
1s one that has been raised several times by engineers with a pro- 
pensity for diving after abstract principles of construction, but has 
not yet been settled, or even placed upon the road that may lead to 
settlement. There have been suggestions for centre-pillar holders, 
and for concentric holders which should hold each other up; but the 
only  pemeee: experiment to test the principles of gasholder framing 
which has yet been carried out upon the theory that the old-estab- 
lished notions concerning the stability of these structures are erro- 
neous, isthe well-known three-lift holder at the Old Kent Road works, 
Which served as the model for the holders at Windsor Street, Bir- 
mingham. During the coming summer, however, another step will be 
taken in the same direction; asa gasholder at the Rotherhithe works 
of the South Metropolitan Company will be enlarged by the addition 
of a third lift, without raising the guide-framing to the additional 
height. This new departure in gasholder design is the logical 
development by Mr. George Livesey of the leading ideas expressed 
in his Kent Road holder, and still more strongly exemplified in the 
four-lift holder now being erected by Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, and Co., Limited, at East Greenwich. The spectacle of a 
gasholder rising a whole lift above its guides, with its useless top 
carriages feeling abroad, as it were, for support, and finding none, 
will, to say the least of it, be an odd one. It will be eminently a 
sight to startle one’s ideas out of routine conceptions of the 
Principles of gasholder guiding; and this is probably one of the 
reasons why Mr. Livesey determined <—_ the experiment. The 
faving by dispensing with the framing for the additional lift will 
y in this instance be great. But behind it lies the whole problem 
of the utility and office of guide-framing in general; and this is 








large enough. In view of this somewhat startling novelty—which, 
by the way, may be commended to the careful study of those 
highly-trained Continental engineers whose mathematical minds 
have not yet led them to approve of the idea of ordinary double-lift 
holders—it may not be out of place here to consider briefly the 
most obvious problems in connection with the stability of gashol- 
ders in general. 

First, then, what is the object of the exterior framework of a 
gasholder? It is primarily to provide a means of guiding the 
moveable vessel along its vertical ey In this aspect it is a rail- 
way set on end, up and down which the cylindrical tank of gas 
moves slowly, and is maintained in place while resting. The first 
conditions of such an arrangement are rigidity and truth of line. 
Both ends of the line of railway must be as steady as they can 
possibly be made. In most holders the steadiness of the lower or 
tank end is readily assured, because the bedding of the “‘ permanent 
way’ is unyielding masonry. It is usually sought to provide for 
the rigidity of the other end of the track, which is in the air at a 
greater or less distance from the source of origin—the ground—by 
laying it along heavy columns or along cantilevers firmly stayed 
in their places and tied to the ground by strong diagonal rods. 
Now it is evident that, in order to be of any service at all, this 
guiding structure must not only be rigid, but must preserve its 
rigidity under the greatest stress that can be brought upon it. 
This is the essence of the theory of guiding a gasholder by an 
independent exterior framing. The theory is that the holder 
itself is utterly unable to stand unless held up by a rigid 
set of supports, strong enough to endure all the strain of 
the unstable bulk which they enclose, under the influence of 
any imaginable storm and tempest. It may be a little start- 
ling to those constructors who hold this view, but it is never- 
theless true that, according to this theory, every gasholder in 
England ought to be a wreck before the week is out. It is impos- 
sible to construct a framework strong enough to uphold a gas- 
holder of any considerable size, without ending upon the 
inherent stability of the holder itself. In other words, there is 
in the construction of gasholders a point, depending entirely — 
their bulk, beyond which these structures are wholly independent 
of the exterior framing with which it is at present thought neces- 
sary to provide them. If this were not true, the erection in the 
open air of holders surpassing 40 or 50 feet in diameter, and 30 to 
40 feet high, would have been impossible. As soon as this limit 
had been , every gale would have swept the land clear of 
gasholders, and the larger ones would all have been enclosed in 


. 


storm-proof buildings. 

The truth as it applies to gasholders is in strict analogy to the 
conditions of a State and of individual life. (This is not advanced 
as a proof of the contention, but only in illustration of it.) When 
the gasholder is small, light, and comparable to a balloon, it must 
and can be guided and kept in its proper place by external means of 
control ; just as when a State is inchoate, or an individual young, 
the ruler and the tutor can exercise a necessary training and repres- 
sive power. There comes a stage, however, in the development of 
gasholders, as of men and of nations, when external guidance is 
impossible, and the structure, like the organism, must stand or 
fall by its own intrinsic quality of stability or the lack thereof. 
Analogies, as already observed, are not proofs; but they enable one 
to indicate succinctly the meaning which it is intended to convey. 
What we mean in the present argument is that for large gas- 
holders lofty exterior framing, as at present constructed, might, 
and in time will be dispensed with altogether. 

It is necessary, however, to enlarge a little upon the grounds for 
this doctrine, which may be easily misinterpreted. It is admitted 
that gasholders must rise truly and easily; but the point now 
under discussion is whether the usual exterior framing has any- 
thing to do with the fulfilment of this function by holders of large 
size. In face of all tradition and established usage, we believe that 
this framing is a superfluous survival, in the case of large gas- 
holders, of an appurtenance which is only necessary for those small 
holders from which the larger ones have been developed by gradual 
enlargements; and that any engineer, if he were called upon to 
construct gasholders of the class and dimensions now common, 
without reference, conscious or unconscious, to the practice of the 
builders of small holders, could effect his object without any ex- 
terior framing standing more than a very few feet above the level of 
the water in the tank, or at most to the height of the inner lift. 

The considerations upon which this opinion rests are few in 
number, and capable of easy verification. In the first place, let us 
take the example of any large holder framed, according to the old- 
fashioned way, with heavy columns and tiers of horizontal girders. 
Regard these columns as cantilevers with a weight applied at 
the top, or free end, at the highest point where the top carriage 
roller of the upper lift of the holder touches the guide-rail, and cal- 
culate the weight that with this leverage would break the holding- 
down bolts or crush the compression side of the column. It is a 
mere computation of the effect in a lever of the first kind of a pres- 
sure applied in the ordinary way ; and the immediate result of such 
a calculation will be to show that very little weight can ever have 
come upon the extreme top end of the lever. In a column 100 feet 
high, every ton of side pressure at the top becomes 100 tons on a 
fulerum 1 foot from the point of resistance to overturning at the 
ground line, where the strength and rigidity must be provided, if at 
all. The onl good effect of all devices of columns, girders, dia- 
gonal ties, on e rest of the usual elaborate guiding structure, is to 
transmit the strain to the ground as directly as possible. There is 
no strength in the members up in the air. All they are good for is 
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to preserve a rigidity of form, and to send their burdens down to 
earth without getting forced out of shape in so doing. 

Now comes the great question: Why employ elaborate and costly 
independent framing to transmit to earth the sideways pressures of 
a gasholder, when you have the holder itself to doit? In every 
large holder yet extant, stability has proceeded from two factors— 
dead weight and tight bottom rollers. Without these, no outside 
framing that was ever erected could save a holder from wreck by 
the first sou’-wester; with them, the outer guiding structure becomes 
of very minor importance. With regard to the effect of dead weight, 
we know that the extreme wind pressures occasionally registered 
by anemometers are illusory; and we have every reason to believe 
that no gasholder in the United Kingdom was ever subjected to a 
wind pressure of 20 lbs. per square foot. Taking this figure, how- 
ever, for the sake of safety, we will assume the case of a three- 
lift holder 150 feet in diameter and 100 feet high, which is rather 
an extreme proportion of height to base. A gasholder is sup- 
posed, being cylindrical, to expose (say) two-thirds as much area 
as a vertical plane to the direct effect of the wind ; so that ina gale 
of the presumed force the holder would receive a horizontal push of 
200,000 lbs., and even this would not be constant. To resist this, 
if the holder gave a pressure of 40-10ths, there would be a dead 
weight of 368,200 Ibs. Place a block weighing 368 lbs. on a smooth 
level plane, and hang to it a weight of 200 lbs. by a line passing over 
the edge of the plane through a pulley—how much force would the 
former exert against an upright designed to maintain it in posi- 
tion? Next, with regard to the bottom rollers, it is a striking fact 
that no gasholder was ever yet known to fall over unless the 
bottom curb rose above the edge of the tank, or the bottom rollers 
became in some way displaced. This is simply because in the 
holder, as in the outer framing, the only stay and holdfast is 
in the ground; and the holder must transmit its strains to the 
ground, which it can only do through its bottom rollers. Every 
puff of wind tends to press inward the side sheets against the out- 
ward stress of the confined gas; and these pressures and counter- 
pressures would rock the holder if it were free to move. But all 
this is checked by the bottom rollers. Here, then, at its base, not 
at the top, is the place whence the stability of a gasholder must be 
provided for, if at all. With a strong bottom curb—a horizontal 
web-girder of steel, if the structure is large enough to need it—and 
strong, well-adjusted bottom rollers in a double tier a few feet 
apart vertically, the largest holder might be built in perfect security, 
and never feel the want of that elaborate above-ground guiding struc- 
ture which costs so much money, gives so much trouble, and takes 
such a long time to build, and, unless very well adjusted to the 
rollers, does infinitely more harm than good. 








NortH oF ENGLAND Association or Gas MANAGERS.—We under- 
stand that the Committee of this Association intend deferring 
their next half-yearly meeting (which, in the ordinary course, would 
be held on the last Saturday in April) till a day to be fixed in May, 
so as to enable those attending the meeting to visit the Mining, 
Engineering, and Industrial Exhibition which is to be opened that 
month in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and which has been already noticed 
in our columns. 


An ALTERNATIVE TO TRADING ExuHrsitTions oF Gas-Stoves.— 
The account given in another column of the lectures on cookery 
delivered in Salisbury last week under the auspices of the Gas 
Company is interesting as showing what may be done by a Com- 
pany, by their own unaided enterprise, in propagating information 
as to the advantages of gas for cooking purposes. It must be con- 
fessed that the gas exhibition is sometimes regarded—and perhaps 
not unnaturally—as a gigantic advertisement for a particular class 
of goods. It entails expense, which may not be attended by com- 
mensurate pecuniary results. At Salisbury the Company appear 
to have secured all the advantages of an exhibition with little 
trouble or outlay, and without the slightest suspicion of “ shop.” 

Mr. JAMES PaTERSON ON THE LITHOLOGY or Gas CoaLs.—Mr. 
James Paterson, Gas Engineer of the Warrington Corporation, has 
published in a collected and revised form, with additions and 
amplifications, the various records of his analyses of, and experi- 
ments upon coals and cannels, for which he has established such a 
high reputation*. This work will be found to give a great deal of 
valuable information to all who for any purpose require to know 
the principal scientific and technical p aes om of gas coals. It 
tells what coal is, and how to determine its value in the gas-works, 
and is in this respect, with its exhaustive tables of analyses, repre- 
senting the work of a lifetime, an indispensable handbook to the 
principal coal deposits of the United Kingdom. Many samples of 
coals from other parts of the world have also been examined, and 
the reports of the author—generally the sole reliable information 
relating to these deposits—will be found in this book. The work 
is divided into several distinct parts. The first part comprises 
notes on the lithology of gas coals, which have been revised from 
the author’s Gas Institute paper on the same subject. Then come 
the numerous analyses, with introductory and explanatory notes, 
followed by a chapter on the calorific value of coals, and another 
on the relations between coal and cannel. As a book of reference, 
this work should be consulted by every large buyer of coal ; while 
those who want to learn more of coal than its mere money value 
for gas making or fuel will find in Mr. Paterson’s observations 
much to instruct and interest them. 





* “Notes on the Lithology of Gas Coals, with List of Commercial 
Analyses.” By James Paterson, C.E., F.G.S.,&c., of Warrington. London: 
Walter King; 18987. 
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An ELEVATOR WITHOUT FRICTION. 

A new type of elevator, capable of being used for lifting coal, 
breeze, sh purifying material, is being introduced by the Anti. 
Friction Conveyor Company, of Mark Lane, and appears to pos. 
sess certain advantages over the older systems of the continuous 
helical worm and the cup elevator. The latter possesses the draw. 
back of being very heavy, and consequently requiring an excess of 
power for the work dong; the continuous worm or archimedean 
screw is subject to very great friction. The new contrivance con. 
sists simply of a spiral rod or wire, which occupies what might be 
regarded as the pitch-centre of the old archimedean screw, and ig 
only connected by brackets to the central rod at two or three points, 
being unattached throughout the greater part of itslength. Thus, 
when the central rod is revolved, the spiral wire acts only on a 
very small portion of the material to be carried along the enclosing 
tube, yet the whole mass is carried forward bodily owing to the 
effect of adhesion. The spiral, in fact, by moving certain particles, 
‘‘ persuades” others to take the same course. The spiral is exceed. 
ingly flexible, which enables it to deal successfully with material of 
different sizes. It is, of course, much lighter, occupies less space 
in the tube, and works with very much less friction than the blade 
screw. It canbe run at a great speed, as there is nothing to jam 
or break down, and has, in fact, been satisfactorily tested at the 
rate of 1500 revolutions per minute. The prime cost of the arrange. 
ment is also small; a spiral wire and attachments being cheaper to 
make than any solid screw or bucket chain. 


Ironwork ERECTION DURING F Rost. 

Erectors of ironwork are averse to carrying on hoisting opera. 
tions during severe frost, which is commonly supposed to preju- 
dicially affect the strength of iron and steel; making the metal 
brittle and unsafe under heavy loads and sudden shocks. This 
idea is firmly fixed in the minds of working hoisters, although it 
has never been corroborated by direct experiment, which, indeed, 
goes to prove the direct contrary. Yet, although iron and steel in 
the form of chains and rods may not be weakened by any lowness 
of temperature likely to be naturally produced in this or any other 
civilized country, it is probably true that breakages do occur with 
greater frequency in cold weather. The cause of this is not in the 
condition of the metal itself, but in that of its surroundings. Ina 
severe frost everything is hard, stiff, and unyielding. Ropes are 
like bars; and the earth is like a rock. Consequently there is 
nothing to take up jars and blows, the effect of which passes from 
one point to another under such circumstances with very much 
greater severity than when the earth, and all substances capable of 
absorbing and retaining moisture, are in their normal state. Thus 
the effect is the same, although the increased risk of carrying on 
ironwork construction during severe weather is not absolutely due 
to the state of the metal itself. 


Lamps ror Burnine Tar OILs. 

The practical success of the ‘* Lucigen” lamp for burning heavy 

troleum and tar oils for outdoor or contractors’ use, recalls to 

. Delahaye, writing in the Revue Industrielle, the earlier success 
in the same way of M. Donny, a professor in the Ghent Academy, 
whose lamp was patented in 1857. M. Donny then succeeded in 
burning completely, and without smoke, all kinds of heavy tar oils, 
even the worst, without previous purification. The Donny lamp 
was reported upon to the Société d’Encouragement in 1857 by 
M. Masson, who stated that a small lamp submitted to him gave a 
good, white light, without smoke or odour. The diameter of the 
flame was 1 centimetre, and its height 10 centimetres; and its 
illuminating power was about 10 candles. M. Masson also tested 
a Donny lamp of higher power, which gave a light something like 
400 candles; the flame being also very white and smokeless— 
measuring 50 centimetres high and 10 centimetres thick. The 
small lamp consumed about 7 centilitres of fluid per hour ; and the 
large lamp burnt 8 litres per hour. Donny lamps were described 
in a pamphlet published by Lacroix in 1867, and have been made 
for sale in Paris ever since; but M. Delahaye observes that at the 
period when they first appeared, questions of lighting were not s0 
well studied as they are now, and consequently the work of M. 
Donny has been almost ignored. The same observation applies to 
M. Chaussenot, whose high-power gas-lamps were in advance of 
their time. 

Burtpine ConsTRUCTION DURING F Rost. 

The prosecution of masonry work during frost would appear to 
be plainly undesirable, even if it were practicable to make mortar 
pot cement with freezing water. In’ Berlin, where a paternal 
Government thinks for everybody, a police ordinance was some 
time ago issued to forbid bricklaying when the temperature falls to 
26° Fahr. This order being based on the assumption that at the 
temperature named mortar freezes but does not set, Herr Krause, 
an architect, of Stropp, sent a communication to the Baugewerke 
Zeitung to show, from his experience, that the order in question 
was unnecessary. Herr Krause states that in the winter of 1856 
he was compelled to erect a small building during a very sharp 
frost; the temperature being down from 14° to 28° Fahr. The 
bricks and sand were frozen, and the workmen had great difl- 
culty in setting the bricks; the mortar freezing under their 
hands. It would have been much too expensive an operation to 
warm all the materials previously ; and so the lime was slaked in 
small quantities at a time, and mixed hot—the brickwork being 
liberally pointed. He naturally expected to find the work perishing 
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- 
in the spring; but he was mistaken—the mortar continuing as 
frm as if it had stood for several years. The same building 

pulled down in 1880, when the mortar was found to be so good 
that the bricks broke, and could only be cleaned with great difficulty. 
Herr Krause subsequently had outer pointing done at several degrees 
of frost; and always found that if lime mortar had been subjected 
to frost for about ten days, it had set as firmly as mortar made 
in the summer in as many months. If frost attacks freshly used 
mortar, and continues for some time, the mortar is benefited rather 
than otherwise; but it is different if the frost gives way to a thaw 
ina few days. Herr A. Klemm, of Stuttgardt, entertains the same 
opinion; citing in proof the brickwork of the Prussian House of 
Deputies, built in the winter of 1848-49 during a most severe frost. 
Hydraulic lime, freshly slaked, was used; and in 1867 when some 
alterations were required, wedges and hammers had to be used to 
break up the work. Throughout Wiirtemburg it is the general 
opinion that sharp and long-continued frost improves brickwork 
and plastering. Other German authorities testify in the same strain; 
but in England, where frosts and thaws alternate, it would in a 
general way be dangerous to work during frost. 


PorTLAND CEMENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Some comment has been made upon the fact that the specifica- 
tion for the Portland cement required for the new sewage works at 
Barking of the Metropolitan Board of Works differs from the 
standard specification by which the Board usually buy their sup- 
plies of cement. This standard specification is due to Mr. Grant; 
and the principal points in it are that the cement shall be pure, 
that it shall not set neat in less than one hour, that the residue on 
a 5800 sieve shall not exceed 10 per cent. by weight, and that it 
shall be spread on the floor of a dry shed. This latter is one of the 
most striking peculiarities of the specification ; and the wisdom of 
it has never been accepted by many users of cement. For testing 
their cement, the Metropolitan Board have prescribed the gauging 
for briquettes to be effected with three of dry sand (which has 

through a 400, and been retained on a 900 sieve) to one of 
cement, with 10 per cent. of water. The briquettes were required 
to remain 24 hours in a damp atmosphere and 27 days in water, 
and then to stand a tensile strain of 250 lbs. per square inch applied 
at the rate of 200 Ibs. per minute. All this has been saponenled in 
the case of the Barking contract, which simply prescribes that the 
cement is to be of the best quality, to be ground “‘ extremely fine,” 
to weigh not less than 112 lbs. to the Imperial striked bushel, to be 
brought on to the works in a fit state for use, and not to be used 
for three weeks thereafter. The test is to be of neat cement, imme- 
diately put into water, and after seven days to stand a stress of 
225 lbs. per square inch. This change of requirement in the matter 
of cement is adversely criticised by Engineering ; but in all proba- 
bility it means that experience has shown that the precise terms of 
the old specification are superfluous or mischievous. 


Goop anp Bap SrToxine. 

In the working of retort furnaces, for the purposes of comparison 
it is generally assumed that the personal element of care and vigil- 
ance on the part of the fireman is constant throughout experiments, 
which in some cases last over many weeks and even months. It 
would be interesting to know whether this assumption is justified, 
and whether in retort stoking the dissimilarity in the results obtain- 
able by different men is immaterial. With steam stoking the case 
is distinctly otherwise; and the variation between the work of a good 
and that of a careless and ignorant stoker is more than all the differ- 
ence between the best and most ordinary engine. A good engine- 
man may save his wages many times over by careful stoking, while 
an incompetent man will run up the coal bill to a phenomenal 
amount. Taking the case of the trials of portable steam-engines at 
various agricultural shows, it is recorded that at Spalding in 1872 
15 engine men entered as competitors for driving an 8-horse power 
portable engine. The best man used coal at the rate of 7°86 lbs. 
= horse power per hour; while the worst used 20-2lbs. The 

fference in the driving of this engine by these picked men was 
thus 61 per cent. between the best and the worst. At Gainsborough 
in 1883 there were 19 competitors, the best of whom ran the engine 
with a coal consumption of 6°77 lbs. per horse power per hour; 
while the worst used 8°95lbs. There was thus a difference of 
2'18lbs. of coal per hour. Although these differences are pro- 
bably in excess of anything that would be experienced in the work- 
ing of generator furnaces for retort settings, it is perhaps worth 
remembering that the “ personal equation " in the latter case has 
never been considered worthy of recognition, although in this as in 
other work depending upon men’s attention and skill it is probably 
& sensible quantity. 








Tae Socmety or Arts Prizes ror Motors ror ELecrric 
Licutinc.—In the Journat for Dec. 21 last year we called our 
readers’ attention to the fact that the Society of Arts purposed 
awarding prizes for prime movers suitable for electric light instal- 
lations ; and at the same time intimated the points of merit which 
Would have weight with the judges. It was expected that the com- 
petition would take place in London in May or June next; but the 

uncil of the Society now announce that the number of motors 
entered for the tests is, in their opinion, insufficient to ensure a 
satisfactory trial. They have, therefore, decided to postpone the 
competition, in the hope that longer notice may induce a larger 
number of entries, They now propose, if a sufficient number of 
motors are entered, to hold the trial in the spring of 1888; and 
ay will be received up to the end of this year. The conditions 
of the competition will not be changed in any way. 





Cechnical Record. 


SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF GAS MANAGERS, 

To-day we conclude the “‘ Official Report" of the proceedings at 
the Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association, which was held at 
Southampton, on the 8th inst. At the close of the discussion on 
the first paper, as reported in the Journax last week, 

Mr. W. Hicas (Basingstoke) read the following paper, entitled 

MARKING PRESSURE REGISTER PAPERS WITH INK. 

Considering the many excellent papers which have from time to 
time been submitted to this Association, I naturally feel some little 
diffidence in offering to you the small contribution which, through 
the solicitation of our Secretary, I have been induced to make; 
and I have no doubt it will be thought by many to fall immeasur- 
ably below anything that has yet preceded it. membering, how- 
ever, a remark of our good friend Mr. Crowe, at the Exeter 
meeting, that ‘no man has a right to keep to himself that which 
may be useful to others,” I venture to explain and describe an 
arrangement of my own contrivance for marking pressure register 
a oe with a fine, clear, and permanent ink line. 

t will, I think, be generally conceded by those present that the 
distribution of gas is by no means the least important matter 
requiring the gas manager’s attention; indeed, next to carboniza- 
tion, many think it to be the most important. Effective distribu- 
tion can only be obtained by carefully attending to the pressure of 
gas moving through the mains, and equalizing it as nearly as 
possible over the whole district of supply. Very many of the com- 
plaints of bad gas from consumers arise either from insufficient or 
excessive pressure at the point of ignition; and what a few years 
ago was called the “leakage’’ account, or the amount of gas 
unaccounted for, is very materially influenced by the initial pressure 
of the gas at the works. Next to the pressure-gauge, therefore, a 
good pressure-register is regarded as an indispensable necessity in 
every well-conducted gas-works. Where there are several districts 
of varying levels, it is customary to have a pressure-register to 
each governor, recording the fluctuations of pressure in each 
district during the 24 hours. This record serves as a check upon 
the man whose duty it is to manipulate the pressure changes; and 
is also a kind of “court of appeal’’ for the gas manager when 
assailed by complaints of bad or insufficient supply. 

The two pressure-registers commonly in use are what may be 
described as the ‘disc ’ and the “‘ drum ;’’ and these are every- 
thing that can be desired, with the exception of one point, which is 
a most vital one, as it renders the instrument either a success or a 
comparative failure. These pressure-registers, as sent out by the 
makers, are provided with a pencil or crayon for the purpose of 
marking the register papers; but these soon become blunt, and, 
instead of having a clear, sharply-defined line, there is, in most 
cases, a thick indistinct mark, which, being pencil, is by no means 
@ permanent record. Again, the pencil must be made to impinge 
upon the paper with considerable pressure, or it will not mark at all ; 
and this tends to check the free oscillations of the indicating rod. 
If the pencil is too hard, it will break; if too soft, it will quickly 
wear away, and become blunt. Therefore what is really needed to 
make the pressure record a success is a pen that will give a clear, 
well-defined ink line, and which will work easily so as not to inter- 
fere with the indicating rod operating with perfect freedom. Such 
a pen I have been able to devise, and have now the honour of ex- 
hibiting it to you to-day. It has been in use in its present form for 
the last three years, fixed to one of Messrs. Alex. Wright and Co.’s 
disc pressure-registers, and has given every satisfaction. It is simple 
in construction, and perfect in action. The little instrument con- 
sists of three parts: The pen A; the reservoir B, to contain a supply 
of ink ; and a small glass capillary syphon C, to keep up a constant 
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supply of ink to the pen. From the centre of B, a brass support 
rises, which is merely a small perforated disc to support and keep 
in position the glass ecco C. The pen A is a brass tube, having 
an internal diameter of about } inch, with a very minute aperture 
at the point a, which touches the register papers. When once put 
in position, so that the point of the pen rests with a minimum of 
pressure against the paper, all the attention — is to keep up 
the supply of ink in B, which may be done by dropping from a 
pipette a drop or two of ink every alternate day. The record (as 
may be seen from the papers before you) is all that could be desired 
to preserve, in a permanent way, the pressure variations of the 
works or any particular district of supply. 

I have endeavoured to describe and explain this little arrange- 
ment of mine ; not presuming to instruct, but rather to indicate my 
willingness to do what may be in my power to add to the success 
and interest of the Association. 

The Presmpent said that some years ago Mr. Higgs had tried a 
plan somewhat similar; but it was not then perfect. The arrange- 
ment just described was an advance on his first method. He need 
not e: on the importance of having a plainly-marked pressure 
register-sheet. 
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Mr. G. Garnett (Ryde) understood that Mr. Higgs had himself 
constructed the little apparatus before the meeting, including the 
capillary tube; and he would like to add that, as an old hand at 
laboratory apparatus, the manipulative skill there exhibited called 
forth his admiration. 

Mr. S. Carpenter (Dorking) said that a simple appliance for 
effecting the same purpose could be made from an ordinary glass 
thistle-head funnel, by bending the stem at right angles, a short 
distance below the bowl, and drawing out the end to a fine point, 
as could readily be done with the aid of a Bunsen burner. 


The PresmpenT said that Mr. Barnfield, of Swanage, who had 
contributed the remaining paper, was unable to be present, on 
account of ill-health ; and he would call upon Mr. Humphrys to 
read the communication. 


The Honorary SEcrRETARY read the paper, as follows :— 


THREE YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
COOPER COAL-LIMING PROCESS. 

Having only a very limited time wherein to write a paper on 
such an important subject as the Cooper Coal-Liming Process, 
and having tons indisposed for some few weeks, I felt somewhat 
reluctant to undertake the task. But feeling confident of having 
the sympathy of the meeting under the circumstances, I felt it. my 
duty to do what I could; and if by ~ 1ance I should be the means 
of doing the least amount of good, I shall be well paid for my 
trouble. 

Some of the members present know that the works under my 
care were designed by Mr. R. P. Spice, C.E., who is Engineer to 
the Coal Distillation Company (Cooper’s process). Whether he 
had this system in view at the time he was working out the design, 
I know not; but I find they are nicely adapted for it. I cannot do 
better than give an outline of the appliances I have to work with. 
The retorts are Q-shape, 10ft. by 18in. by 15in., fitted with 
Morton’s self-sealing lids and Holman’s levers. The hydraulic 
main and dip-pipes are of the ordinary kind. There is a screw and 
wheel valve attached, for regulating the seal of the dip-pipes. 
Then comes the boiler; and following this are a couple of Blake’s 
steam-pumps—one to supply the works with water, and to fill the 
boiler; the other to supply the scrubber with liquor or clean water. 
Next we have the St. John’s apparatus ; consisting of eight square 
boxes, each box containing nine 14-inch pipes, the bottom ends of 
which are covered with wire gauze, oot sealed in liquor direct 
from the hydraulic main. This appliance acts as a washer. The 
condensers are immediately connected with, and form a part of 
the St. John’s apparatus. These consist of eight square pipes 
6 feet high, and 6 inches diameter; every other one being fitted 
with zigzag plates. On these I have a vacuum of about 2 inches 
—caused by the washers coming before them, and the steam-jet 
exhauster coming after them—which draws the gas through the 
liquor in the washers. On this vacuum I have my air-meter fixed, 
which is the best friend I have in the way of keeping things straight. 
The arrangement between the exhauster and scrubber is a very fine 
idea for keeping all the pipes in one direction, and also the bottom 
of the scrubber free from deposits of any kind. Between the 
scrubber and the purifiers the pipes are reduced from 6 inches to 
4 inches, for the purpose of making two purifiers belonging to the 
old works come in for use. The junction of these pipes causes me 
some little trouble with naphthalene; and this, I may say, is the 
only place where I have been bothered with anything of the kind. 
i four purifiers—two 6 ft. by 3 ft. by 3 ft., and two 6 ft. by 6 ft. 

y 3 ft. 

Previous to placing a screen round the St. John’s apparatus and 
condensers, which are situated inside the retort-house, I had some 
trouble from thick tar, caused by the north-west wind finding its 
way into them. To abate this nuisance, I fitted a steam-pipe to the 
first box in the St. John’s apparatus, and let in sufficient steam to 
keep the eighth, or last box lukewarm, not dreaming of any evil 
consequences ; but to my surprise the illuminating power of the gas 
suffered severely. The explanation of this fact f leave in abler 
hands. I then tried exterior heat, by means of a temporary open 
stove of brickwork, placed against the outside; and the result was 
extremely satisfactory—the quality of the gas being increased at 
least one candle, as compared with that obtained under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Practical experience has told me that, to make the Cooper coal- 
liming process a complete success, there must be a certain amount 
of care bestowed on the mixing of the coal and lime; and a little 
extra care in this respect will be repaid in other ways. For 
instance, where there is no coal-breaker, and the mixture must 
consequently be prepared by hand, it will be an improvement to 
run the lime through a coarse screen. It will mix better; and 
the bugbear of white spots in the coke will disappear. I also con- 
tend that the coal should be moistened just before the lime is put 
to it. This applies irrespective of the nature of the coal—whether 
screened, unscreened, large, small, or rubbly—and I will try to 
show for what reason. If we take a few hundredweight of coal 
(dry), without lime, and throw it on the floor with a shovel, we 
shall find that the dusty portions will fall to the bottom, leaving the 
lumps on the top; but moisten the coal, and we shall then find that 
the dusty a adheres to the rubbly. If the lime is put to a dry 
coal, we shall find the same thing; the dust and lime will mix 
together and fall to the bottom. But moisten the coal, and the 
lime and dust will adhere to the larger coal; each piece having its 
proper proportion upon its exterior surface. Each piece of coal 
thus retains sufficient lime to purify the gas contained in it. I find 





the same thing happens in the retorts. If the coal is perfectly dry 
the dusty part takes down the lime, and the larger pieces lay on the 
top. If you have your lime rather wet, that does not affect its 
adhesive power as regards the larger pieces of coal, but merely 
causes it to cover itself with coal dust. There are other advantages 
secured by moistening the coal—viz., it does not fire as soon when 
charged into the retort, thus saving the gas; and the heat is not 9 
troublesome to the stokers. Also the waste in the form of dust 
from the shovels is less. 

Since I commenced working the Cooper coal-liming process, I 
have not had one stopped ascension-pipe ; and only once have I had 
to stand a retort for scurfing. Although I ran one bed 456 da: 
consecutively, the carbon was then only at the extreme back, and 
about 3 inches thick. It may not be out of place to explain how I 
removed the carbon. It was quite an experiment. I got a piece 
of 4-inch gas-pipe, bent a little at one end, and a proper bend at 
the other. I put the slightly curved end into the retort to within 
about 3 inches of the carbon; then placed a funnel in the other 
end; and into this I poured about two quarts of ammoniacal liquor, 
The heat from the retort caused the liquor to throw off steam, which 
came in contact with the carbon; and this disappeared before the 
steam at such a rate that in five minutes I had two holes in it 
sufficiently large to weaken it to such an extent that a rap or two 
from a bar brought the whole lot down. 

I commenced working the Cooper process on Oct. 21, 1884, at 
which date I charged two purifiers with native oxide. In No.1I 
put 14cwt. 3 qrs.; and in No.2,1ton12cwt.1qr. These purifiers 
did the entire work up to Dec. 4, 1885—a period of 408 days. The 
quantity of gas which passed through the station meter during this 
time was 2,984,750 cubic feet ; the purifiers were not interfered with, 
nor did they prove troublesome in any way. I noticed, about a 
week previous to shutting off No. 1, that the gas was unusually 
good. The above figures show that it took 14 ewt. 3 qrs. of oxide to 
finish off 2,984,750 cubic feet of gas. I was compelled to shut No.1 
off on account of the oxide becoming non-porous, causing an excess 
of back pressure to the extent of 3inches. On opening the purifier, 
I found the oxide in the following condition :—A few inches was of 
its natural colour; about 9 inches below this had the appearance 
of mixed pepper; and the remainder was a solid mass, resembling 
blue clay. Adhering to the inside of the ironwork was a kind of 
frothy substance, very much like yeast. I had previously charged 
another purifier with oxide in case of necessity; and this took the 
place of No. 2—the first No. 2 having become No.1. On Oct. 21, 
1886, my then No. 1 became inoperative; the oxide in this having 
done practical work for exactly two years—viz., thirteen months as 
No. 2, and eleven months as No.1. Having recharged it with about 
half the quantity it previously contained, I set it to work again as 
No. 2, having ae on a small purifier as No.1. Experience has 
proved to me that three purifiers is a good number to have in use. 
No. 1 as a dirty purifier, to be worked until it becomes non-porous; 
No. 2 the one to be watched; and No. 8 as a check. For three 
successive days in March last year, I had a clean test on the outlet 
of the scrubber. I was so pleased that I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Spice; but to my annoyance when I made a final test previous to 
sending off the letter (which, by the way, was not then posted), the 
acetate of lead paper showed a slight discolouring. Since then, 
though I have used every available means, I have failed to produce 
similar results. 

As to the quantity of air required, I find, working with an er- 
hauster with two and sometimes one retort, it is difficult to keep 
from drawing air in somewhere; and a little air on a small works 
means a great deal, and something that would not be noticed on 
larger works. Should I find things not altogether right, and my 
jet photometer will stand it, then I go to my air-meter for a little 
more help. The air passed through is about 0°31 per cent. 


Mr. CARPENTER regretted that Mr. Barnfield was not present, 
as he should have liked some information as to the air supply, 
especially during the time that the clean test was experienced. _ 

Mr. Tuomas inquired if anyone could tell him as to the dif- 
ference between fine lime mixed with coals and fine chalk. The 
use of one involved a royalty; the other did not. 

The Honorary Secretary pointed out that it was difficult to 
get any reliable information as to the actual quantity of air. Under 
ordinary circumstances, working with an exhauster, the crude gas 
contained about 2 per cent. of air, which was introduced when the 
retorts were opened, drawn in at leaky joints, &c.; and this, of 
course, acted on the oxide in the purifiers as well as that specially 
supplied for the purpose. Speaking for himself, he should not like 
to introduce chalk into a retort. Chalk consisted of carbonic acid to 
the extent of 44 per cent.; and the chances were that the heat in the 
retort would be sufficient to drive this off into the gas. They all 
knew only too well the effect of carbonic acid on the gas. 


[The proceedings then concluded in the manner indicated in the 
JouRNAL for the 15th inst.] 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


After the proceedings at the recent annual meeting of this Ass0- 
Ciation reported in the Journat last week (pp. 539-41), 

Mr. E. G. Pratt, of North Attleboro’ (Mass.), read a paper on 
‘‘The Treatment of Naphthalene.” From inquiries at some 
gas-works, he said that he found very little trouble was now &- 
perienced with naphthalene; and either gas oil or naphtha, 
as an enricher or sprayed into the purifiers, seemed to be r 
as a reliable preventative. But he had reason to think that slow 
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condensation was still better. Atthe works under his charge, there 
had been more or less trouble with naphthalene, although gas oil or 
paphtha was used as an enricher during the cold season. The coal 
was distilled at as high a heat as could be obtained with an ordin 
getting. By interposing a foul main, consisting of 186 feet of 8-inc 
ipe, carried round the interior of the retort-house, between the 
. draulic and the condenser, not only was the naphthalene entirely 
vented, but the yield and quality of the gas was improved. The 
temperatures of the gas at different parts of his works were as 
follows :—At the hydraulic main, 146° Fahr.; 50 feet distant, 112°; 
100 feet distant, 101°; 150 feet distant, 93°; inlet of condenser, 85° ; 
outlet of do., 68°; inlet of washer, 60°; outlet of station meter, 55°. 
§o there was a gradual reduction of temperature, and no sudden 
change. Since the introduction of the foul mainj no tar or oil had 
been deposited in the bottom of the purifiers; whereas formerly 
there was always a quantity of liquid to be removed each time of 
changing. By careful attention to the matter of cooling, he believed 
that better yields of gas could be obtained, and the illuminating 
wer kept up at the same time. 

Mr. Stiness thoroughly agreed with the opinions advanced in the 
paper, as he worked high heats, but was never troubled with naph- 
thalene, because he was careful to secure gradual cooling by carry- 
ing the outlet from the hydraulic for some distance inside the retort- 
house. Mr. Nettleton quoted two instances in which the shutting 
off of the hot scrubber caused naphthalene deposits, which disap- 
peared when it was again started. Mr. Brayton at one time used a 
steam-jet exhauster close to the hydraulic, and was much troubled 
with naphthalene; but when this was replaced by a rotary ex- 
hauster some distance from the hydraulic, the trouble ceased. 

A paper on “‘ Candle Power and Illumination ’’ was read by Mr. 
C. F. Prichard, of Lynn (Mass.). After quoting several instances 
of the discrepancy between candle power and actual practical effect, 
in respect to coal gas, water gas, and electricity, he said that there 
must be some foundation in fact for the prevailing opinion. On 
one occasion, when lighting a church, he advised that opal globes 
should not be used, because the text-books said that they obscured 
60 per cent. of the light; but to his surprise he found that the 
practical effect with the globes was much better than without them. 
The photometer took cognizance of horizontal rays only; and it 
might be that the oblique rays were not so powerful as the hori- 
zontal. In the case of flat flames it was known that the illumi- 
nating power measured from the edge was 10 per cent. better than 
from the flat side of the flame. Mr. F. W. Hartley had shown 
that the light directed downwards by an opal globe with a wide 
mouth was more intense than the actual photometrical value of the 
flame. The photometrical value was no indication of the total 
light-giving power of a flame, nor was it a quantity proportioned 
to the total light ; so measured candle power had almost no bearing 
on the actual illuminating value. What had been called the 
“spherical candle power ’’—the average of several different obser- 
vations taken in a number of directions above, below, and around 
the light—came much nearer to the true illuminating value. In 
addition to this, there was the size and colour of the flame to be 
considered. As the size of the flame increased, so the number of 
rays that did not assert their true value on the disc increased also; 
and therefore a large flame, having the same measured candle 
power as a small one, was decidedly the better illuminator of the 
two. Another advantage possessed by a large flame was greater 
diffusibility and absence of sharp shadows. The photometer took 
no cognizance of colour; but this was an important matter in 
practice, as, if there was not a near approximation to the colour of 
daylight, certain colours would not be distinctly defined, and the 
whole effect would be unnatural. The heavy flame of a checked 
burner had more red in it than an unchecked ; and this in its turn 
gave a redder flame than the Argand. A 16-candle gas might, 
under certain conditions, burn with a higher temperature per unit 
of flame area than an 18 or 20 candle gas, and so produce a whiter, 
and, therefore, an apparently better light. So long as a sufficient 
quantity was cuantiel through larger burners and at higher pressure, 
the illumination produced from the 16-candle gas was really better. 
A higher pases certainly yielded a whiter flame, and made the 
gas look better, though, of course, at the expense of economy. A 
burner near the smoking point certainly gave a higher photometrical 
result than one with a moderate excess of pressure; but the latter 
afforded a whiter and more pleasing light. 

Mr. R. B. Taber, of New Bedford (Mass.), followed with a paper 
on“ Units of Photometry,” in which he strongly condemned the 
standard sperm candle. ‘The very term candle power,” he said, 
‘stood for the likeness of nothing existent, and was hardly capable 
of imagination. The existing standards were used, because they 
could be used almost as a matter of necessity, with no value except 
48 a relative unit without claim to exactitude.” He also attacked 
the law of the inyerse squares of the distance, saying it had been 
shown to be inaccurate by M. Le Roux, and that Dr. Kriiss had 
shown that the length of the photometer-bar should vary according 
to the relative intensity of the lights to be measured. Then there 
was no recognized formula for applying corrections, either to the 
888 or candle consumption. Photometry, as at present practised, 
took no record of colours, or the penetrative power of light. In 

uncertain state of things, the question was often put, ‘‘ Can the 
photometrical value be expressed in the terms of any or all the dif- 
€rent elements entering into the composition of the gas?” On this 
point he referred to a series of analyses of the New Bedford gas, 
taken twice a week for six months, and showed the proportion of 

‘uminants absorbed by bromine, the marsh gas, hydrogen, and 
carbonic oxide, the specific gravity, and the candle power by jet 





and bar photometers. The illuminating power of the gas ranged 
from 15 up to 19 candles; but the variation was not so great on 
the jet. The bromine absorption ranged from 3°29 to 5°19 per cent., 
apparently quite independently of the photometrical value; and 
the other constituents varied considerably. For instance, there 
was 60°14 per cent. of hydrogen on the 1st of April, and 48°13 on 
the 5th. The proportion of marsh gas present in some cases had 
an effect on the value of the gas—i.e., the higher the proportion 
of this constituent present, the greater the value—and carbonic 
oxide seemed to have a con effect. He hoped a Committee 
would be appointed by the Association, with sufficient funds, to 
verify the advances made in photometrical research. 

Mr. Lamsden thought, although it was known that there were 
many inaccuracies in the present system of photometry, still it was 
difficult to improve uponit. Mr. Greenough had used the Methven 
standard for some years, and considered it preferable to the candle. 
He could not agree with Mr. Prichard that a 16-candle gas would 
be more likely to give satisfaction than a 20-candle. If his gas 
deteriorated below the usual figure of 19 candles, the public noticed 
it at once. It was undoubtedly easier to burn a poor gas satisfac- 
torily ; but still he thought that the public would prefer the higher 
photometrical value. As to Mr. Taber's set of figures, the only 
inference he could draw from them was that the presence of car- 
bonie oxide beyond a certain quantity was a detriment to the 
illuminating power; and this had already been determined by Mr. 
Hinxman. For many years he had daily compared the absorption 
by bromine with the illuminating value, and obtained more con- 
cordant results than those quoted by Mr. Taber. He would like to 
know what Mr. Prichard thought of the relative value of 16-candle 
coal gas and 16-candle water gas. He had used various kinds of 
enriching materials, but had not noticed that they affected the 
colour of the gas produced in any way. Mr. Thomas had very 
decided opinions on the subject of candle power and illumination. 
Some time back he carefully tested a kerosene lamp of the best 
description, and he had found it to possess an illuminating value 
of 12 candles. This lamp was then compared with a standard 
burner using 18-candle gas at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour; 
and it was conclusively shown that the gas burner developed 
an illuminating value more than double that possessed by the 
kerosene lamp. He submitted that this showed candle power 
and illumination to be two very different things. A Sugg’s 
Argand burner, having a photometrical value of 200 candles, had 
been shown to give a better practical result than a 2000 candle 
power arc'light. In New York, high (86-candle) and low (19-candle) 
power gas were used; but he did not believe that an observer, 
looking at the gas as burnt in the stores and houses, could tell 
which kind was being consumed. Indeed, he thought the 19-candle 
gas gave the better result in practice. Mr. Prichard further 
explained his views as set forth in the paper. He had no carbonic 
acid in his gas; but perhaps 8 or 9 per cent. of nitrogen, which 
was not included in the table. He hat repeated Mr. Boardman’s 
experiment,* and found that the effect of adding a student chimney 
to an Argand burner using 16-candle gas was to increase the value 
to 19°44 candles. He thought that a 16-candle coal gas would give 
a slightly larger flame ; and therefore be a rather better illuminant 
than a 16-candle water gas. Mr. Taber, in the course of a brief 
reply, said he had tried the student chimney, but found that no 
advantage followed its use. 

It was then decided that Messrs. Prichard and Taber should be 
appointed a Committee to continue their experiments on this sub- 
ject, with power to draw on the funds of the Association to the 
extent of £10 10s. for necessary expenses. Mr. Jones presented 
two nicely-adjusted jet photometers for their use. 

[This concluded the first day’s proceedings. We shall finish the 
report in an early number of the JouRNAL. | 





LIGHT AND ITS VARIOUS MODES OF PRODUCTION. 

A Lecture on the above subject was delivered on Thursday, the 
17th inst., before the Forest Hill Scientific Society, by Mr. W. 
Stepney Rawson, M.A. A large collection of interesting apparatus 
was employed to illustrate the various points alluded to. Among 
these may be mentioned a thermopile of Professor Forbes’s pattern 
(made by Messrs. Nalder Bros.), which was used to show some of 
the phenomena of radiant heat. A description of different modes 
of measuring light followed; the latest form of the pentane lamp 
of Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt being exhibited, and it was described 
as the most successful solution of what has long been required— 
viz., @ reliable standard of light. The plan of measuring coloured 
lights employed by Captain Abney and General Festing was 
explained, as well as a combination of this with a method of pho- 
tometry by utilizing rotating discs to reduce the stronger light. 
After a réswmé of the recent advances in lighting by oil-lamps and 
gas, the lecturer gave the audience a few hints on the employment 
of the former, gathered from Professor Abel’s researches ; and as 
the newest development of the latter system of lighting he exhibited 
the Welsbach incandescent light, which he characterized as the most 
signal instance of what Professor Tyndall terms ‘‘Calorescence."’ 
The measured light of the lamp was stated to be 18°5 candles; the 
burner consuming only 2°6 cubic feet of gas per hour, giving thus 
an efficiency of slightly more than 7 candles per cubic foot—a fair 
average result, which had frequently been exceeded in the practical 
working of the light. The colour of the light was remarkable— 
enabling the audience to distinctly recognize delicate shades of 
colour; and the absence of waste heat was a strong argument in 


* See Ante, p. 108, 
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its favour. A new system of lighting and controlling gas-burners 
at a distance by electro-magnets, worked similarly to bells, was 
also shown in action, and attracted considerable notice. The latter 
part of the lecture was devoted to an account of the development 
of electric lighting, and was fully illustrated by apparatus from 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson’s, of Queen Victoria Street. The 
great value of the are light for lighthouses and exhibition purposes 
was touched upon; allusion being made to the forthcoming exhi- 
bition at Saltaire in Yorkshire, where the firm above named will 
show every night an electric beam of 2 million candle power. The 
development of the incandescent lamp had, Mr. Rawson said, 
succeeded in establishing it as the most perfect method of domestic 
lighting ; and its applicability to the arts and sciences was exem- 
plified by a complete outfit for dental or surgical work—the 
minuteness of the lamps used attracting much attention. Refer- 
ence was made to the Upward battery in connection with single 
house installations; many favourable comments being quoted as 
to its conspicuous success as a practical working battery for light- 
ing and other purposes. After a vote of thanks had been accorded 
to the lecturer, the audience availed themselves largely of Mr. 
Rawson's invitation to inspect the apparatus exhibited. 


M. JOUANNE’S DOUBLE-PROJECTION PHOTOMETER. 

Among the numerous difficulties and causes of error which pho- 
tometrical observations generally present to those who are not in 
the habit of conducting them, perhaps the principal one is the 
different angoetintion which operators have of the identity of illu- 
mination when the two sides of the screen receive rays of different 
shades. The gas-flame produces a colouration quite unlike that 
given by the flame of a candle or of a Carcel lamp; and this 
variation often gives rise to discrepancies and inaccuracies when it 
is necessary to estimate exactly the intensity of two differently 
coloured lights. The new arrangement of photometer devised by 
M. Jouanne, and shown in the accompanying illustration, is in- 
tended to give greater precision to photometrical observations, by 
by rendering them independent of the influence which the difference 
in the colour of the two luminous sources exercises upon the eyes 
of the observers. The essential principle of the arrangement con- 
sists in the combination of the two methods of observation 
employed up to the present time—viz., that of the equality of 
luminous tints (the principle of the Foucault photometer), and that 
of the equality of shadows (the principle of the Rumford photo- 
meter). In this apparatus the two projections of the lights and 
shadows are produced simultaneously on the same screen, and con- 
sequently furnish a double element of appreciation, which renders 
photometric operations easier and more certain, even for those who 





are the least experienced in conducting these observations. 

















In the general-form of the apparatus represented in the illustra- 
tion (which, with the following description, is taken from a recent 
number of Le Gaz, of which M. Jouanne is the technical editor), 
the candle is adopted as the standard of light, and is placed at a 
variable distance from the screen; but the apparatus may also be 
arranged with a Carcel lamp, which would be located at a definite 
distance, while the position of the candle would be variable. In 
order to render the appliance in its entirety as simple as possible, 
the box of the photometer is mounted directly upon the experi- 
mental meter. Consequently, the operator has before him, visible 
at a glance, the dial of the meter, the minute clock, and the sight- 
hole through which he observes the appearance of the screen. The 
gas on leaving the meter passes into the vertical pillar supporting 
the photometer ; the current of gas being regulated by a graduated 
screw-tap. From the vertical pillar branches the horizontal bar 
whereby the gas is conducted to the burner, which is placed at a 
fixed distance from the screen, and supported upon a sliding rod, 
which allows the position of the flame to be so regulated as to kee 
the two lights always on the same horizontal line passing throug 
the axis of the instrument. The candle is placed at the extremity 
of a two-branched slide, by means of which the candle may be 
brought to any required distance to obtain the desired equality of 
shadows and luminous tints projected upon the screen. A series of 
graduations marked upon the front bar of the slide will show at a 
glance the proportionate value in candles of the two lights when 
the equality of lighting of the screen has been ascertained. 

The photometer box, of quadrangular form, presents to the two 
lights (placed right and left) its two lateral openings, by which the 
luminous rays are enabled to fall upon two mirrors crossing each 





other at an angle of 45°, and each occupying half the height of the 
central portion of the box. One of the mirrors (the lower one, for 
example) receives the light of the candle ; the other, placed above it, 
that of the gas-jet—each reflecting the luminous rays upon the 
corresponding halves of the screen, which is fixed in the box ong 
vertical plane parallel with the axial line ofthe lights. At the same 
time two small vertical rods, interposed between the mirrors ang 
the screen, project their shadows upon the latter in such a way that 
the shadows are divided into two vertical zones, each of which 
corresponds to one of the mirrors and to one of the halves of the 
height of the sereen. When it is desired to employ as a standard 
of light the Carcel lamp instead of the candle, the lamp is placed at a 
fixed distance from the screen, and the gas-jet is mounted at the 
extremity of the moveable branch. In this case it is supplied with 
gas through an india-rubber pipe, which, of course, can be shortened 
or lengthened as required. 

This photometer is constructed in various forms, to suit all 
requirements; but the fundamental idea in them all is the simul. 
taneous projection of luminous tints and shadows upon the same 
screen, thereby affording two means—the one a check on the 
other—of estimating the value of the light. This is the characteristic 
feature of M. Jouanne’s photometer, which is claimed to be a more 
simple and economical instrument than that of Dumas and Regnault, 
while the results obtained with it are equally reliable. 








Tue Wican Gas-Works INvEsTIGATIons.—A Wigan contem- 
porary says: ‘The Committee appointed to investigate the manage. 
ment of the Wigan Gas-Works are steadily plodding along, and if 
half we hear be true, their report, when it is presented, will be 
interesting reading, and will disclose anything but a satisfactory 
state of affairs. For the present, however, we presume silence will 
still be maintained, though it is quite possible a preliminary report 
may be presented, letting the ratepayers know how far they have 
reached. The public are becoming rather anxious for a few reliable 
particulars; and it is an open question whether the Committee 
might not materially assist their investigation by disclosing their 
proceedings up to now. The knowledge of the evidence so far 
adduced might lead other parties to lend their help in getting to 
the bottom of the past management of our borough gas-works.” 


Exectric Licutine In Parts.—At a recent meeting of the Paris 
Municipal Council, two members suggested that the Council should 
establish a municipal service of electric lighting throughout the 
whole of Paris; and they asked for the appointment of a Special 
Committee, composed of members of the Council and profes- 
sional engineers and electricians, for the purpose of reporting on 
the best method of carrying out this idea. According to Industries, 
the new police regulations regarding the installation of electric 
lighting in theatres and other public places are viewed with great 
dissatisfaction by electricians. They are extremely strict, and will 
tend to increase the cost and retard the progress of installation 
work, All lamps must be surrounded by wire netting (glow lamps 
not excepted); samples of all the conductors must be deposited; 
the plans of the installations have to be submitted to the Prefect of 
Police in triplicate; and the work must not be begun until his 
permission has been given. 

THe WELSBACH INCANDESCENT Gas Licut Company.—In another 
part of the Journat to-day will be found the prospectus of the Incan- 
descent Gas Light Company, Limited (Welsbach’s System), which 
has been formed, with a capital of £500,000, in £5 shares, to acquire 
and work the English and the 18 Foreign and Colonial patents for 
gas lighting by incandescence invented by Dr. Carl Auer von Wels- 
bach. Of the total capital, £166,665 is to be taken by the vendors; 
and the remainder (£883,335) constitutes the present issue. Our 
readers are so familiar with the special characteristics of the Wels- 
bach burner—descriptions of it having from time to time appeared 
in our columns since it was devised—that it is unnecessary to refer 
to them here. It may, however, be pointed out that the salient 
features of the invention are the production of a steady, bright, 
incandescent light with a very small consumption of gas and a 

rfectly smokeless flame, adaptability to existing gas-fittings at 
Tittle or no expense, and economy of gas consumption. ‘The light 
has been submitted to a number of tests by Mr. Conrad W. Cooke, 
Member of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, 
and by Dr. W. Wallace, F.R.S.E., Gas Examiner for the City of 
Glasgow, who both certify to the high illuminating capacity of the 
burner—the former gentleman giving rather more than 8 candles, 
and the latter (with Glasgow gas) an average of 9°2 candles per cubic 
foot of gas. The value of the invention has been proved practically 
and commercially in Paris, Vienna, and Berlin; and it is to be 
supplied throughout the United Kingdom, and in the countries for 
which the patents have been secured, under the direction of Dr. 
Welsbach and a staff of assistants. The Company have entered 
into an agreement to sell the French patent and patent rights for 
£100,000, and have received the cash deposit. The patents for the 
United Kingdom have been acquired for £67,500, payable as to 
£22,500 in cash by instalments, and the balance in fully-paid 
shares. It will be seen that the portion of the capital unissued is 
not to be long available for public subscription; as it is intended 
to close the list on Thursday afternoon at latest. It may be men 
tioned that two representatives of English and Foreign gas interests 
have shown their confidence in the Company by joining the Board 
—viz., Mr. H. Wollaston Blake, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Con- 
tinental Union Gas Company, Limited, who is the Chairman, and 
Mr. R. W. White, one of the Directors of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. 
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Register of Patents. 


Gas Motor Enornes.—Fielding, J., of Gloucester. No. 3402; March 10, 
1886. [11d.} 

This invention relates to the construction of a gas motor engine in 
which two pistons, working in separate cylinders, or in a single cylinder, 
by their movements cover and uncover lateral ports, and so control the 
admission, compression, and ignition of the combustible charge, and the 
expulsion of the products of combustion after they have performed work. 















Fig. 1 is a vertical section of one form of engine, having the two 
cylinders placed with their axes at an angle of about 45° to one another, 
and their pistons connected to one crank. 

The cylinder A has three lateral ports—I for the admission of flame to 
ignite the combustible charge; BR for the relief of pressure within the 
cylinder ; and N for the admission of the combustible charge. The other 
cylinder B has four lateral ports—D for the admission of air; F for 
communicating with N; R! for the relief of pressure; and E for the 
exhaust, which is governed by a valve worked by the engine. The ports 
R Ri communicate with each other by an external channel or pipe, as 
indicated by the dotted lines. In the passage F is a gas-supply valve G, 
which is worked by the engine. The two cylinders A and B communi- 
cate freely with each other at the bottom bya passage H. The piston of 
B is made with cavities K and L in its opposite sides; and both the 
—_ are linked to one crank on a shaft which revolves in the direction 
of the arrow. 
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Instead of placing the two cylinders at an angle to each other with 
their pistons linked to one crank, they may be placed side by side parallel 
to one another with their pistons linked to two cranks on one shaft; 
one of the cranks being about 45° in advance of the other. Figs. 2 to 5 
are vertical sections of opposite sides of the two cylinders thus arranged. 
The piston of the cylinder A is linked to a crank, which is about 45° in 
advance of the crank to which the piston of the cylinder B is linked; 
both cranks being on the same shaft 8. The ports governed by the 
Pistons are arranged as already described with reference to fig. 1. The 
air-inlet D opens from a cavity faced with wire gauze. The ignition 
port I communicates with a heated tube T; but any other means of 
ignition may be applied. For the purpose of working the exhaust and 
gas valves, the patentee arranges to drive, by oblique or helical gear Q on 
the shaft 8, a vertical counter shaft U, on which are two cams—one 
which at the proper times opens the exhaust-valve M, and the other cam 
Which opens at the proper time the gas-valve G in opposition to a spring 
which tends to close it. In order to regulate the engine, a centrifugal 


governor (which revolves with the vertical countershaft U) goes too 
quickly, it raises an internal rod within the tubular shaft ; and thus lifts 
a cam which is free to slide along the shaft, at the same time raising one 
end of the lever. This lever having a swivelled fulcrum, its other end is 
moved downwards so as to escape the stem of the gas-valve G; and con- 
sequently no gas is admitted to the cylinder A until the speed of the 
engine becomes moderated. While the governor revolves at a speed not 
exceeding that for which the engine is arranged, the lever remains in such 


an attitude that, at every revolution of the cam, it is caused to strike the 
stem of the gas-valve, and consequently to open the valve for the admis- 
sion of gas along with air to the cylinder A. 


Gas Reoutators.—Bellamy, C. R., of Liscard, Cheshire, and Simmance, 

J. F., of Teddington, Middlesex. No. 3623; March 15,1886. [8d.] 
_ Three forms are shown of regulators constructed according to this 
invention, which relates to a method of conducting the gas (the down- 
ward current of which it is desired automatically to regulate) to a suitable 
point in the regulator for allowing any excess of pressure to exercise its 
motive power upon a throttling valve in the form of, or attached to a 
float, disc, or diaphragm of suitable material. 


Fig.2. 
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itself the throttling valve. Gas enters at A, passes downwards through 
B (the central inlet-tube) to the chamber C, beneath the float D, from 
which point the action becomes similar to that of the ordinary form of 
regulator. 

Fig. 2 shows the central tube itself used as a valve-seat. Gas enters 
at A, passes downwards through B, round the conical valve C into the 
chamber D, and beneath the table-dise E. Here, should the pressure of 
gas be in excess of that required for securing the further passage of the 
desired amount through the fixed orifices F, or other suitable apertures, 
the disc is raised, and the attached valve C is brought into action. This 
reduces the outlet of the central inlet-tube B in proportion inversely to 
the pressure ; and thus secures a uniform discharge of gas. 

Fig. 3 shows the invention applied to a diaphragm regulator; and in 
this instance the central inlet-tube itself forms the throttling valve— 
rising, when necessary, to a conical seat. Gas enters at A, passes round 
and under the conical seat B, through the central tube C (which is 
attached by a flexible joint D to a convenient part of the case of the 
regulator) into the chamber E, where, should the pressure of the gas be 
in excess of that required for securing the further passage of the desired 
amount through the fixed orifices F or other suitable apertures, the 
diaphragm G expands or is inflated, and the central tube C (being 
attached) is brought into action in its capacity as a valve. This reduces 
the inlet to the chamber E, in inverse proportion to the pressure of the 
gas; and thus insures the uniform discharge of gas for consumption. 
The annular space H communicates with the atmosphere. The conical 
valve-seat B is attached by a rod with an adjustable screw, to the bottom 
of the chamber E. 


Recenerative Gas-Lamps.—Pugh, R. W., of Manchester. No. 5123; 
April 13, 1886. [8d.] 

Two forms are shown of the gas-lamp constructed according to this 
invention ; fig. 1 being a vertical section of the first form of lamp, and 
fig. 2 an elevation (partly in section) of a modified form. 

7 












































Below the circular burner A and in communication with it, is a tube 
B, extending down the outside of the globe of the lamp; and on the 
outer side of this tube is formed a bayonet joint, which enables the globe 
to be fixed in position by a — revolution being given to the outer 
tube F by means of the Ce le shown. The glass itself is carried by a 
metal disc, fixed at the lower end of the outer tube or slide, and provided 
with an opening covered by a hinged door K. Immediately below the 





8overnor X may be employed in the following manner :—When the 


burner and above the bayonet joint is an air chamber L, provided with a 
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diaphragm of wire gauze or equivalent substance through which the air 
to mix with the gas in the burner. In the outer tube or slide and 
ow this lower air-cell is formed (in addition to the openings in the 
disc near the bottom) holes at N, through which a portion of the air 
passes, and is admitted by distributing perforated diaphragms into the 
globe, and impinges upon the under side of the flame so as to spread it 
outwards and upwards as shown by the dotted arrows. This air then 
passes out through the vertical tubes O in the upper air-cell to the 
chimney. Above the burner in the metal body of the lamp is an air-cell 
P, into which air is admitted through openings Q, in the exterior case 
just above the top of the globe. This air passes inwards and downwards 
through openings covered with wire gauze, and then through perforations 
at R, just above the burner, where it meets the flame and deflects it 
downwards and outwards. The air then escapes with the products of 
combustion to the chimney S. The gas-supply T extends upwards from 
the burner to the ~ This tap U (which is of a valve form) is opened 
or closed vertically by means of a screw thread on the valve spindle V, 
which is prolonged through the centre of the gas-pipe, the burner, and 
the air-tube, and provided with a milled button or other suitable head, 
so that the valve holes may be regulated outside the lamp. The wind- 
guard W (fig. 2) is intended to be employed when the lamp is hung out- 
side. Its use is to shield the air-inlets of the lamp from the action of the 
wind, and cause the air to follow the serpentine course indicated by the 
arrows. 


Byr-Pass Vatves ror Gas.—Donkin, E. B., of Bermondsey. No. 5252; 
April 15, 1886. [8d.] 
Illustrations of this four-way bye-pass valve for gas and other fluids, 
and its adaptation for various purposes, are given herewith. 
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Fig. 1 is a section of the valve, taken through the centre ; showing the 
oblong casing or box divided by a partition into two chambers A and B. 
On one side of the casing are two openings C D; and on the opposite 
side only one E. On the former side, a plate or door F is provided, to 
close either opening entirely—leaving the other full open. On the side 
of the casing where there is only one opening, another door or plate G 
is arranged to close entirely or leave full open the opening E. The doors 
have racks cast on their backs, into which pinions H and I work. The 
plates or doors are held against the face of the openings by means of 
springs. Two other casings J K are attached, one on either side of the 
casing above described—the casing J on the side where there are two 
openings, while K is on the side where there is only one opening. The 
main central casing has two openings L M, serving as inlet or outlet 
pipes; and the two casings J K each has one opening N O, which serves 
as inlet or outlet as may be required. 

Fig. 2 is a section of fig. 1; and shows the door F in plan, with the 








helical springs R, and the rack on the back. Fig. 3 is an outside view of 
the valve. 

Fig. 4 shows the application of the valve to large gas-meters, so as 
to allow the whole of the gas being bye-passed if any accident should 
occur to the meter. On gas from the main entering the valve, if the 
doors are in the position shown in fig. 1, it will pass through the opening 
C into the chamber A; then out of the valve by L; through the meter: 
and re-enter the valve by the inlet O through the opening E into the 
chamber B, and out at M into the main. If now the position of the 
two doors F and G are reversed, the meter will be cut off and the whole 
of the gas bye-passed, thus: The gas from the main entering the valye 
at N will go through the opening D into the chamber B, and out at M 
into the main; the opening E being closed by the door G. 


Fig. 5 shows the application of the valve to a gas governor ; the method 
of passing all the gas through the governor, or of bye-passing it direct 
into the main without going through the governor, being carried out in 
exactly the same way as just described for the meter, except when used 
in connection with a governor, a throttle valve S is placed in the chamber 
B, and the opening D partially stopped. The throttle valve S can then 
be moved, by hand, by means of the spindle T. The pointer on the 
spindle T, showing when it is open or shut, thus allows the pressure of 
the gas to be regulated when it is being bye-passed direct into the main 
without going through the governor. 
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Fig. 6 shows the application of the valves when used with purifiers. 
For this purpose it is constructed with two openings to the chamber A; 
one at U opposite to, and precisely similar to C, thus allowing the gas 
to pass through the valve in eight different directions. The four purifiers 
V, W, X, Y¥ are fixed in connection with the five valves a, b, c, d and e; 
thus allowing any one of the purifiers being out of use. The foul gas 
from the main f passes through the valve a, if the doors are in the posi- 
tion shown in fig. 1, into the valve d, which carries it into the purifiers Y; 
and when it leaves, it passes through the valve e back through d into 
the purifier W. On leaving it passes through the other chamber of the 
valve e, and on tog; where it descends and is carried in a pipe under- 
neath to h; where it ascends, and passing through the valve (, is led 
into the purifier V; and upon leaving V it passes through the valve b 
on to the valve a, which conveys it into the main i; thus leaving the 
purifier X unoccupied for cleaning. Wheels j k, with teeth on the edge 
for a continuous chain J to work into, may be fixed on the ends of the 
spindles m n of the pinions H I, so as actuate the two doors at the same 
time, and thus avoid mistake. 


Retort Lips anp Fasrentncs.—Box, W. W., of Crayford. No. 5348; 


April 16, 1886. [8d.] 

Illustrations are given of the retort lid and fastening constructed 
according to this invention—fig. 1, a side elevation of the mouthpiece 
and lid; fig. 2, a front elevation when the lid is closed, together with 8 
part of it in section ; fig. 3, a front elevation when the lid is open; and 
fig. 4, a plan. 

The face A of the mouthpiece B is turned or made true; and the 
invention consists in fixing to a lug C on one side of it a pin D, the 
outer portion E of which has a screw thread cut on it, while the portion 
F between the screw and the lug is left plain. Upon this pin is pivoted 
a cross-bar G; one end of the bar having a hole to receive the pin, and 
the other a handle H to be used for opening and closing the lid. The 
lid is fixed to the cross-bar, and has a faced projection I round its circum- 
ference on its inner side. The periphery or outer circumference of the 
lid is turned to such a form as to present a sharp edge, so that on making 
the cross-bar and lid partially revolve upon the pin, the edge of the lid 
will cut away any deposit adhering to the face of the mouthpiece ; while 
the edge of the face of the mouthpiece will also clear away any deposit 
that may accumulate on the inner side of the projecting part of the lid. 
On the opposite side to the lug, there is a hook or catch J, so formed a8 
to receive one end of the cross-bar G and retain it in position. The pin 
has a screwed nut K, with a handle L to it, which is screwed down over 
the cross-bar ; and over this handled nut there are one or more back nuts 
M placed. When the lid is open, it is prevented from falling down bys 
stop N on the cross-bar pressing against the side of the mouthpiece ; 40! 
when it is desired to close the lid, all that is necessary is to take hold of 
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the handle H of the cross-bar and make the lid partially revolve until 
the end of the cross-bar rests upon the hook or catch J. Then, upon 
giving a partial turn to the nut K, the lid will be brought into closer 
contact with the mouthpiece, and a gas-tight jointensured. The wearing 
surfaces of the hook and cross-bar may be steeled and hardened, and 
the hook or catch may have a roller or spring applied to it, to reduce 
friction ; or the adjustment necessary to meet ordinary wear may be made 
by the insertion of thin washers O, renewable as required. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

4118.—Tatumaper, H. H., ‘‘Improvements in self-lighting gas- 
burners.’’ March 18. 

4160.—Beecuey, C. G., “‘ Improvements in gas-bags or apparatus for 
regulating the supply of gas to gas-engines.” March 19. 

4299.—Batuarp, T. W., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-stoves.”” March 22, 

4317.—Bov ze, R. K., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-burners.”” March 22. 

4381.—-Auton, R., ‘‘ Improvements in manufacturing briquettes or 
blocks of artificial fuel or bricks or blocks of other material, and in 
machinery therefor.” March 23. 

4408.—Garon, F., “ Regulating the light of gas-brackets and gas- 
burners.” March 24. 

4429.—Lewis, Str W. T., and Hunrer, C. L., “Improvements in 
machinery for facilitating the shipping and unshipping of coal and other 
materials.” March 24. 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
5819.—WuirrtakeEr, G., ‘‘ Gas motor engines.”’ 
5844.—Roye, J. J., ‘‘ Suspended gas lights and burners therefor.” 
5953.—Kromscuroper, J. F. G., ‘* Coal gas.” 
5972.—Rowan, T., and another, ‘‘ Igniting gas.’ 
[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR.] 
5052.—Mius, E. C., and another, ‘‘ Gas motor engines.” 
5075.--GruneBere, H., “ Distillation and concentration of ammonia 
waters.”’ 








Tae Duke oF NoRTHUMBERLAND AND THE Nort Suretps WaTeR Com- 
Pany.—It may be remembered that last year a friendly action was brought 
in the Chancery Division of the re ourt of Justice to decide a claim 
ome against the North Shields Water Company by the Duke of 

orthumberland, Earl Percy, and Lord Warkworth, in respect to the 
method of paying one-seventh of the profits of the Company to which the 
Duke is entitled. The Directors of the Company believed, according to 
their reading of the Act of Parliament, that the Duke was entitled to one- 
seventh of what remained after provision had been made for working 
expenses, interest upon borrowed money, and for dividend. It was con- 
tended on behalf of the Duke that he was entitled to one-seventh of the 
ny profits ; and this view was confirmed by Justice Stirling (see JourNaL 
or Aug. 17 last, p. 291). The amount of the Duke’s claim was originally 
£12,000; but, after a number of interviews with his agent, it was reduced 

£8000. The Directors offered £6000; and this the Duke agreed to 
accept, provided the money was paid at once. The Company had a special 
meeting last Thursday to consider the matter; and it was resolved to 
accept the Duke’s offer, and to ask him to take a fixed sum annually in 
lieu of his seventh share of the profits. 

Tae Opposition To THE SuTTON WaTER Britu.—The ratepayers of 
Sutton, at a public meeting held on Monday last week, sanctioned the 

position of the Sutton Local Board to the Bill of the Sutton Water 

mpany, and the engine of the expenses on the district rate. It was 
Stated in the course of the proceedings that since its introduction the 
Bill had undergone considerable modification ; five of the seven objection- 
able clauses being struck out, and the remaining two altered to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board One speaker said that if the Local Authority desired to 
purchase the Company’s works they would now be in a far better position to 
entertain the project than they would have been if the auction clauses had 
not been inserted. The Chairman of the Company (Mr. Allen Sarle) pointed 
out that in their Bill they had given ample protection to the ratepayers and 
the public of Sutton, because the dividend on the new capital was to be 
imited to 7 per cent., and the interest was not to be paid until the original 
stock was yielding 10 per cent. When it was toy Oe than this, the 
interest on the new stock was to be pro raté. The Bill was for nothin 


else than to obtain additional capital and land for storeage purposes ; an 

he maintained that the posed vs to it had been factious from beginning 
the ratepayers would make those pay who were 
.— this ; and the Board’s 


to end, and he hoped y 
Tesponsible for it, ‘The meeting did not 
Proceedings were sanctioned by 122 votes 


Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SLIDING SCALE. 
Srr,—At the present time there appears to be manifested, by letters of 
inquiry in the Daily Press, a desire to find out the origin of names and 
things; and, thinking that this same spirit of inquiry might be intro- 
duced into your columns, I beg to hand you a copy of an entry in one 
of my old minute-books, relative to the sliding ae —_ 

“At a meeting of the Directors of the Banbury Gas Company held on 
the 3rd of tear wes 1854, the following suggestion of B. Samuelson, Esq. 
(now Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Bart., MPS was submitted :—‘ That the 


extended or reformed Company should not look for large dividends, and 
should lay it down as a rule that the dividends should vary inversely with 
the price of gas.’” 

I should like to know if any evidence exists of this question having 


W. R. Cooprr. 


been considered at an earlier date than 1854. 
Banbury, March 24, 1887. 





PURIFICATION BY AMMONIA, 

Srr,—On perusing the Journat for the 8th inst., and on reading your 
article on the above subject, it struck me very forcibly that you had not 
examined sufficiently the scientific principles involved when a washer is 
at work—that is, a gas bubbling through a silent liquid; and when a 
scrubber is at work—that is, when a gas is rubbing, so to speak, in a zig- 
zag fashion over and under the rough and wetted surface of the material 
in the scrubber, whether it be broken brick, coke, hoop-iron, or brush- 
wood, &c, You state: “ There is really no evidence that the scrubber is 
all round a better or more efficient apparatus than the washer, or vice 
versa.” I say that the washer is a scientific and an efficient piece of 
apparatus for freeing gas of its impurities, using either weak or strong 
solutions ; and the scrubber is a very unscientific apparatus for freeing 
gas of its volatile impurities. For it is self-evident that if you wish a 
solution which is being charged with a gas to retain that gas for chemi- 
cal combination, you must keep it at rest, as in the washer; but if you 
wish the solution to give off that gas (for example, a glass of soda-water), 
you simply shake it about, or pour it over a large surface. This is just 
what the scrubber does—Q.E.D. Shortly, the scientific principle of a 
scrubber is to expel a gas from a solution; while the scientific principle 
of a washer is to retain a gas in solution, so that chemical combination 
can take place. 

Again, if you pass a gas charged with a certain quantity of impurities 
through a scrubber working with a liquor of a given strength, it is pos- 
sible for the gas and liquor to come out about the same as they went in; 
but if you pass some of the same gas through a liquor of similar strength 
in a washer, the liquor will absorb and retain the impurities and increase 
in gravity, whilst the gas will come out freed of its impurities—pressure 
and temperature being the same in both cases. We must leave the 
matter of back-pressure out of the question, as it is “ purification” we 
want. 

Liverpool, March 24, 1887. G. Vatentrnz, F.C.8, 

(The article in question was written from a practical, and not from a 
scientific point of view. The kind of “ evidence” referred to in it is that 
furnished by the accounts of gas undertakings. Some gas engineers 
prefer scrubbers, and others pin their faith to washers ; and both kinds of 
apparatus, when properly designed and worked, appear to be efficient and 
reliable. But there is nothing to show that the work of purification is 
effected more cheaply by means of washers than by scrubbers, or vice 
versa. Can Mr. Valentine back up his opinions, as above expressed, with 
statistics from practical working ?—Ep. J. G. L.) 





An interesting letter from M. Wybauw, of Brussels, dealing with the 
communication of Mr. F, D, Marshall in the Journau for the 15th inst. 
(p. 488), and discussing generally the question of differential prices for 
gas, is in type; but, owing to the length of our “ Parliamentary Intel- 
ligence,”’ its publication is deferred till next week. 





&= Owing to the receipt lately of several unsigned letters, we find 
it necessary to remind correspondents of the old-established rule that no 
notice whatever can be taken of anonymous communications. All letters 
intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 








INCREASED ConsuMPTION oF Gas aT Rocupate.—A Rochdale newspaper 
congratulates the ratepayers of the town on the growing prosperity of the 
gas-works—the one profitable Corporation undertaking. During the year 
which closed on the 25th inst. the increase in the production of gas 
amounted to 8,400,000 cubic feet, whilst for the previous year it was only 
1,849,000 cubic feet. It is, of course, too early as yet to give, with any 
degree of accuracy, the probable profit that will accrue. The price of 
residuals has, on the whole, shown little alteration from that of the 
previous year, though recently a distinct improvement has taken place in 
this respect. All things considered, it seems likely that the profits will be 
increased by at least £1000. It may be remembered that last year they 
were £2000 less than in the preceding twelve months. 

Conviction FoR FravpvLent Consumption or Gas.—At the Berkham- 
stead Divisional Sessions, on the 16th inst., Alfred Simmonds, a master 
gas-fitter and plumber of the town, was convicted of surreptitiously con- 
suming the of the Berkhamstead Gas Company. He had enclosed his 
meter in a box, for the purpose, as he stated, of preventing his children 
from interfering with the gas; but one of the Company's servants, sus- 
pectin frand, ‘had the box opened, and found therein a service-pipe 
Fhrough which was passing unregistered into the house, and being used 
ina gas-stove. eThe offence occ last month ; and the amount claimed 
was only 94. The Bench, however, regarded the case as a serious one; 
and, although they informed the defendant that they had the power of 
sending him to gaol, they took a more lenient course, and fined him £20— 
an amount which some d at once handed over. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 
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Monpay, Manrcx 21. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT (1882) AMENDMENT BILL. 

The House went into Committee on this Bill. 

The Earl of Camperpown (in the absence of Lord Houghton, who had 
given notice of several amendments) moved that the following clause 
should be inserted before clause 1 :—‘ Notwithstanding anything in the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, no Provisional Order authorizing the supply 
of electricity by any undertakers within the district of any local authorit 
shall be granted by the Board of Trade except with the consent of suc 
local authority, unless the Board of Trade, in any case in which the con- 
sent of such local authority is refused, are of opinion that, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, such consent ought to be dispensed 
with; and in such case they shall make a special report, stating the 
grounds on which they have dispensed with such consent.” He said the 
object of the clause was to recognize the interests which local authorities 
had in these matters. As the law now stood, when a Provisional Order was 
sought by an electric lighting company, they did not necessarily apply for 
the consent of the local authority, but went direct to the ee | of rade. 
It was true the Board took the opinion of the local authority, and there 
were then ample means of stating objections. The change which was 
— was that in the first instance the company should go to the local 
authority and ask for their consent; and if this was refused, the comeeny 
had power to appeal to the Board against the decision of the local 
authority. The latter would thus have a veto, which, however, the 
Board of Trade might override. 

Lord Tuurtow said he had no objection whatever to the new clause, 
which was an accidental omission from the Bill. 

Lord Stanxey of Preston said the Bill was similar to that of last year; 
and the Government were eae to support it, provided this and similar 
amendments were accepted. 

The insertion of the clause was then agreed to. 

The Earl of Camprrpown said he had an amendment which raised a 
question of principle. The Bill proposed to give electric lighting companies 
& period of 42 years to enjoy the fruits of their enterprise ; and at the expira- 
tion of this period any local authority was to be at liberty to purchase the 
undertaking upon the terms of paying the then market value of the good- 
will of the undertaking. It appeared to him that this offered electric 
lighting companies a greater privilege than was necessary or desirable in 
the interests of the public. If, after the period of 42 years, local authorities 
had to pay for the goodwill of these undertakings, their purchase would 





become impossible. Not only would a monopoly be created, but it would 
be a perpetual monopoly, just as the terms on which gas and water under- 
takings could now be acquired were so exorbitant that their purchase was 
impossible. It would be quite sufficient to allow the company a monopoly 
for 42 years, and then to pay for the plant, but not the goodwill. 

Lord Tuurtow regretted that he could not accept the amendment. The 
provision in the Bill was, he said, necessary for the encouragement of a 
new industry; and he believed there was no other alternative to it than 
either to allow companies privileges for a greater length of time, or to 
charge higher rates in order to recoup themselves for their outlay. He 
felt bound to take the sense of the House on this amendment. 

Viscount Bury wished to endorse what had fallen from the last speaker. 
The Act of 1882 had, he said, failed because the terms offered to the com- 
panies had not been sufficient to induce them to invest their capital. He 
was glad that a revulsion of public feeling had taken place on this matter, 
and that a longer term of years was now to be accorded to undertakers of 
electric lighting. He did not think it unjust that the companies should be 
paid for the me of their goodwill; and he should therefore oppose the 
amendment. He hoped that the words prenenes to be inserted would not 
be agreed to. If the Government would undertake to introduce at some 
future time a satisfactory measure dealing with this subject, he thought 
the noble Lord would do well to be content with such an assurance, ins 
of pressing forward a Bill which could not get beyond the House of Lords 
during the present session. 

Lord Batrour did not think the electric lighting companiescould demand 
to be placed upon the same footing as the existing gas and water oomgene 
In his opinion the electric lighting companies ought to be glad to get sue 
a Bill as the one before the House without waiting for what they might 
deem to be a more perfect measure. 

Lord BramweE.u trusted that their Lordships would not agree to the 
amendment. What was the substance of this controversy? It was this: 
Capitalists said they would provide the necessary capital for carrying out 
electric lighting schemes if the Legislature would give them time to ont 
a reasonable amount of profit upon their undertaking; and that if suo 
undertaking resulted in a profit instead of in a loss, they were to receive 
compensation for the risk of loss they had run by being allowed to recelvé 
something like the reasonable value of their undertaking. The suggestion 
of the other side was that the capitalists were to run all the risk of loss, 
and that when their undertaking had become a success, they were to recelve; 
not its full market value, but merely—he would not say the “old iron 
value, but the value of the plant less the amount of its depreciation. The 
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result would be that, assuming the plant had to be renewed every ten years, 
hen the fortieth year arrived the renewal of the plant would be scamped, 
and every effort would be made by the undertakers to lessen the value of 
that which was about to be taken from them by the local authorities. This 

licy of the local authorities was a dog-in-the-manger policy. They said: 
RWe will not do it ourselves ; and you shall do it only on the terms we are 
willing to grant.” Their Lordships should remember that those unreason- 
able capitalists who desired to make such a profit were bound down in 
such a way that the dividends were limited to 10 per cent., and that when 
new capital was required it could be raised only on certain stringent con- 
ditions. He asked their Lordships to bear in mind that not one of the 
witnesses called before the Select Committee last year said that 42 years 
would give time enough; and if it did, it was open to the objection that it 
would prevent electric undertakers from doing their best towards the end 
of the term. He therefore asked the House to reject one of the most 
unreasonable provisions ever proposed. 

Lord LincEn said he agreed that they were now dealing, not with a case 
of vested interests already created, but with one in which a new bargain 
was to be made wherein the interests of all parties could be fairly and 
indicially considered without reference to the past. The figures brought 

fore the Committee impressed him with the magnitude of the question. 
The Birmingham Corporation in 1875 acquired the gas and water works of 
the town, for which they paid £3,500,000. In that payment £1,500,000 
was for goodwill, and was not represented by any works they acquired. 
It was the interest of the shareholders, and what was understood by a 
“going concern.” The decision, therefore, to which their Lordships might 
come was of very great importance to municipalities. As to municipalities 
coming forward as trading bodies, it was to be observed that when these 
monopolies were er consent, there was very little difficulty in the 
matter; but it complica the case when the monopoly might be intro- 
duced without the consent of the local authority. This made the great 
difference between the case of towns and that of private persons who 
wished to have electric lighting introduced into their houses. It should be 
remembered that the local authorities had the interests of the community 
toconsider. When these powers were given, it was not only for the light- 
ing of the streets, but of private houses. If very hard bargains were driven 
with the public on the introduction of these practical monopolies, it was 
almost certain that at some time or other the feeling would be to break 
through them, and probably on much less favourable terms to the com- 
panies than if, on the introduction of the enterprise, the promoters accepted 
reasonable and proper limitations. 

Lord HerscHE.t said he was not able to follow his noble and learned 
friend in the view that municipalities, which represented the public, had 
not a right to make the best terms they could in the public interest when 
persons had to come to Parliament to get a monopoly. 

Lord BramwELL: They have a perfect right to get the best possible 
bargain for the public. 

Lord HerscHEtt observed that the public authorities were bound to take 
care that rights were not acquired by companies which would be injurious 
tothe public. He agreed that it would be mischievous to pass a measure 
in such terms as to prohibit the introduction of a system of lighting or of 
anything else which would be advantageous to the public. Hence they had 
to consider these two points—that, on the one hand, the municipalities 
should be able to make the best terms they could; and, on the other, that 
Parliament ought not to impose restrictions which would prevent the 

ublic from getting an advantage that large numbers of po desired. 
For his own part, he should much regret any legislation which might 
have the effect of interfering with the introduction of electric lighting in 
private houses by those who desired it. As to the question whether or 
not the terms of the Bill were sufficient to promote the object in view, he 
thought one circumstance had been somewhat left out of sight. There 
could be no doubt that a monopoly was practically given to gas and water 
companies which were first in the field, and simply because there was not 
room for more than a limited number of gas and water pipes under the 
— streets. But with electric lighting this would not be the case, 

use the space that would be —a by such a system would be so 
comparatively small as to obviate all difficulties in this respect. He did 
not know whether under the Bill a municipality would precluded 
from entering into competition with an electric lighting company for the 
term of 42 years. 

Lord Taurtow: Not at all. 

Lord HerscHe.t said in that case if the system of electric lighting 
turned out a success, there would be no difficulty in giving the public a 
competing scheme if unreasonable terms were exacted by the company in 
existence. This might materially affect the view as to the terms which 
the promoters of a company would have aright to ask; it would strengthen 
their right to ask that the undertaking, when it was acquired, should be 
taken ~ io terms which would fairly recoup them for the risks they had 
incurred. 

Lord Rayieren said he objected to the omission of the words in question ; 
and he did so, not in the interests of capitalists, but in those of the public. 
If the words were omitted, it was clear that the terms then offered under 
the Bill would be insufficient to attract capital. There was a general 
desire to encourage and develop this movement; and it would be a mistake 
to impose too severe terms at the outset. 

Lord GriwrHorPs said the House of Commons disregarded the evidence 
of competent authorities which was brought forward on this subject; and 
they all knew that the result was that the Act of 1882 had proved to be a 
- failure. The Select Committee of last year did the same thing; and 

found, on looking over the evidence, that every single engineer and 
financier of sapeouse who was examined was distinctly of opinion that 
the Bill in the form in which the noble Lord had put it would be again a 
failure. As the matter stood, they had to choose between the opinions 
and evidence of the most competent electric engineers and scientific men, 
and that of a number of town clerks and aldermen, who, in 1882, practically 
deprived the kingdom of the advantages of the electric light by the terms 
for which they stipulated. A great deal had been said about monopoly; 
but the word was altogether inappropriate to the matter in hand, and the 
arguments founded upon it were incorrect. The point at issue simply 
was practically whether the property was to be sold for what it was worth, 
or the owners were to be obliged to sell it ata loss. As to gas and water 
companies, such an obligation as it was sought to impose in this case was 
never placed upon them, unless the practice had been very recently 
altered; and he saw no reason for nay it on electric lighting com- 

les. It seemed to him that if this important industry was not to 

treated unfairly, the amendment should be rejected. 
gist StTan.ey of Preston was bound to say meee that he supported 
~ amendment; but there was a wide and an honest difference of opinion 

1 many quarters with regard to it. A kind of appeal had been made to 

_— =e the Government would bring in a Bill dealing with this 
ect. He did not think it would be honest on his part to give such a 
Pledge. He had already explained that it was owing to his having been 
evented by circumstances from introducing any measure dealing with 
question that he had —— the opinion that it was advisable to 
with the Bill, and that they should endeavour, as far as they 








could, to assist in passing it through the House. Therefore he thought the 
matter ought to be dealt with at the present time. The question, then, 
was whether the Bill would be of the use it was intended to be if the pro- 
posed amendment were made in it. He could not help thinking that in 
this matter they ought to 
extent, by negotiations and arrangements which took place consequent 
upon the Committee of last year; and standing as he did in the position 
of having to deal with this matter, he was bound to say that he preferred 
the lesser amendment to taking the larger step. In some way or other the 
question of goodwill might hereafter have to be conside 
not feel himself able to accept it at the present time; and consequently 
he must vote against the amendment. 


step by step. He was bound, to a certain 


, but he did 


Viscount Cranbrook said his noble friend who had just addressed the 


House spoke for himself alone, and not on behalf of the Government. For 
his own part, he saw no reason whatever why a public body should get for 
less money that for which any private person would have to pay a larger 
sum. Therefore he should support the amendment. 


The Earl of Crawrorp and Batcarres was confident that no local 


authority would have done what had been done by the personal care and 
attention given to the extension of electric lighting by members of the 
companies. In regard to the alleged creation of a new monopoly, he held 
that there was no monopoly in gas, which had to compete against oil and 


candles; and electric lighting ought not to be put on any other footing 
than gas, because it would have to compete with gas, oil, and candles. No 
monopoly was asked for excepting that which the companies could create 
for themselves by the excellent quality of that which they supplied, and 
the moderate price they charged for it. 

The Earl of GaLLoway suggested the withdrawal of the amendment. 

The Earl of Camprrpowy, in reply, said he held that it would be most 
unfair that a local authority should have the power to compete with an 
electric lighting company during the 42 years for which a concession had 
been granted; and he did not believe that a local authority would have 
such power under the Bill. If the Board of Trade granted a concession 
to a private company for 42 years, he apprehended it would refuse a 
similar concession to any other company or to a local authority for the 
same district. How could it be known, without trial, that the provisions 
of the Bill would be prohibitory of electric lighting experiments under the 
new term of 42 years? On the question of goodwill he would assent to a 
compromise, if one could be arranged. He was prepared to pay the value 
of plant and other things mentioned in the Bill, with a age added 
on account of compulsory purchase ; but he was anxious to exclude uncer- 
tain calculations and valuations of prospective profits, which would be due 
to the expansion of a town, and not to the outlay of an electric lighting 
company. 

The portion of clause 1 which it was proposed to amend stood as follows :— 
“Such undertakers shall sell to them [any local authority] their under- 
taking . . . upon terms of paying the then market value of the good- 
will of the business of the undertaking, and of all lands,” &c.; and their 
Lordships divided on the question that the words proposed to be left out— 
viz., “ of the goodwill of the business of the undertaking and ’—stand part 
of the clause. The numbers were: Contents, 45; non-contents, 10— 
majority, 35. 

‘The Earl of Camperpown observed that, after their Lordships’ decision, 
he did not think it necessary to proceed with the remaining amendments 


on the neper. 

Lord Herscue.t said that he did not quite understand why the words 
about goodwill had been introduced. He should have thought that if the 
undertaking were purchased on the terms of paying the value of the under- 
taking, this would have covered the whole thing. 

Lord GriwtHorPe and Lord Bramwe.v expressed their agreement with 
the words of the Bill. 

The Lornp CHanceLtor said he thought the words were necessary. 

The clauses were then agreed to, and the Bill passed through Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Turspay, Marcu 22. 
THE LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. Drxon-HartTianp asked the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works whether the annual sum levied for coal and wine dues on the Metro- 
politan Police area in 1861 was about £230,000, and is now about £450,000 ; 
whether such dues are yearly increasing, and what proportion is levied on 
the area not represented on the Corporation and Metropolitan Board ; and 
whether the present annual rateable value of the area of the Corporation 
and the Board is £30,856,472. 

Sir J. M‘Garneit-Hoce: My honourable friend is quite correct in “| 
that the coal and wine dues have increased from about £230,000 in 186 
to about £450,000 per annum in the present year, during which time the 
population has also increased by about 1,500,000. No doubt the dues, if 
renewed, will continue to increase with the population ; but I am unable 
to state what proportion is levied outside the Metropolis. My honourable 
pv ps . also correct in the amount at which he places the present rate- 

e value. 
{The second reading of the Bill has been deferred to Tuesday, May 3.) 


Petitions against the following Bills have been presented :— 
East Huntingdonshire Water Bill, from the St. Neots Local Board. 
Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment Bill, from the Corporations of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Sheffield. a 
Metropolis Management Acts Amendment Dill, from the New River 
and other Water Companies. 
The following petitions have been withdrawn :— 
Carshalton Board, against the Sutton District Water Bill. 
Shrewsbury Corporation and Stockport District Water Company, 
against the Liverpool Water and Improvement Bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Wepnespay, Marca 23. 

(Before Lord Baxyour of Burtex, Chairman; the Duke of RoxsurGus, 
Lord Kenstnoton, Lord Bancor, and Viscount Hoop.) 
EDINBURGH GAS BILL. 

Mr. Batrovr Brownz, Q.C., Mr. Jeune, and Mr. Worsney-TayLor 
appeared for the promoters. Mr. Pemser, Q.C., Mr. Bipper, Q.C., and 

r. C. A. Cripps appeared for the Corporation of Edinburgh ; Mr. LirrLer, 
Q.C., and Mr. Meysey-THompson for the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com- 

y; Mr. Porg, Q.C., and Mr. Fraser Maceop for the Edinburgh Water 
stees and for Messrs. Younger and Co. (Mr. CLaupr BaGeGaLuay also 
appearing in support of Messrs. Younger’s petition) ; Mr. Macraz for the 
orporation of Pith ; Dr. CLERK, Q.C., for the Corporation of Portobello 
and the Portobello Gas Company ; Mr. Rickxarps for Mr. Jenner, a property 
owner—all in o} tion to the Bill. 

Mr. Batrour Browne, Q.C., in opening the case for the promoters, said 
the object of the Bill was to dissolve the Edinburgh Gaslight Company, to 
repeal their Acts, and to reincorporate the Company with powers to pur- 
chase additional lands, construct new works, and raise further capital. 
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The Company was incorporated in 1818, with power to raise a sum not 
exceeding 100,000, and to hold lands to the extent of six acres for the 
urposes of their works. In 1829 the Company were authorized to raise a 
urther £50,000 ; and in 1840 another £50,000, with power to purchase an 
additional five acres of land. Under the last of these Acts, in the issuing 
of the capital the Company realized premiums to the amount of £55,547, 
which had been applied for the purposes of the undertaking, and now 
formed part of the capital, though it was not entitled to dividend. A 
sum of £77,477 had been appropriated out of profits to the extension and 
improvement of the works. here was an os limit placed upon 
the profits which the Company might make. By section 13 of the 1829 
Act it was laid down that the dividend should be limited to 10 per cent. 
so long as there was no competing gas undertaking. f 

The CuargMan remarked that this might be taken to imply that Parlia- 
ment at that time rather relied upon the principle of competition than 
upon a limitation of dividend to regulate the price of gas. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said this was so. provision of the 1840 Act 
appeared to have anticipated by 20 or 30 years—it seemed, in fact, to be 
the embryo of the auction clauses, and shares had been sold which had 
realized about £55,000 in premiums; and as this was re of the capital 
on which no dividend was paid, the consumers had had the advantage of 
it. A clause authorized the Company to set aside 2 per cent. per annum 
for the improvement and extension of their works; and, as he had said, 
£77,477 had been so applied. This sum also did not bear any dividend; so 
that the following state of things now existed :—£200,000 capital bearing 
dividend, and £133,025 not entitled to dividend. The system of relying 
upon competition to cheapen the price of gas led to many inconveniences ; 
and in London it was given up by the Companies themselves, and districts 
divided amongst them by consent. The advantages of this were so obvious 
that ultimately Parliament passed an Act authorizing it. It ought to be 
mentioned that the Edinburgh Company, in their Act of 1840, were autho- 
rized to borrow £50,000; and some of the opponents would ask why this 

ower had not been exercised. It was open to an easy explanation ; for, 

y the way in which the Company had applied the premiums to the 
improvement of their works, without bearing dividend, the 10 per cent. 
worked out to £2 14s. per cent., and the opponents might be asked how 
money could have been borrowed at this rate per cent.? As to whether 
the —e of the Company was excessive or not, the average in England 
worked out to £7 per ton of coal carbonized. Sometimes, however, it went 
as high as £10 or £12; and in the case of Tunbridge Wells to £14. With 
the Edinburgh Company it was only £2 10s. per ton, which was the lowest 
in the country with the exception of Plymouth. At the present time the 
Edinburgh Company were not under any restrictions as to price, quality, 
or dividend; but they were willing to mt themselves under the restrio- 
tions imposed on gas suppliers by Po ane legislation. 

The Cuarnman: I shall not be doing you any injustice if I say you are 
going to put yourselves under these restrictions because you know that if 
you are to get any further capital it is inevitable. 

Mr. Batrour Brownz said of course, in coming to Parliament, the Com- 
pany would have to do what Parliament thought right for gas companies. 
As to the extent of the works, the Committee would hear from competent 
engineers that they could not recommend the Company to go on manufac- 
turing even so much as their present output. No case could be made 
against the Company’s conduct in the past. They had supplied gas of 
excellent quality ; and the Corporation had been allowed to test it, although 
they had no statutory power todo so. The gas supplied had been of 24 or 
25 candle power. The necessity for increased works would be shown by 
the fact that the output had increased from 389 million cubic feet in 1870 
to 804 millions in 1886. The price had been reduced from 8s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet in 1840, to 3s. 6d. in 1886—reduced regularly, except in 1874, the 
year of the coal famine, when there was of necessity an increase. The 
dividends could not be complained of from the consumers’ point of view. 
The 10 per cent. had been adhered to except on two occasions—once when 
an extra half-year’s dividend had been paid, and once when a bonus of 25 
per cent. was given. But it should be remembered that this was out of 
accumulated profits—the Company’s own money—the whole of which 
might have been previously divided. ‘here were certain other matters 
to which the Chairman of Committees (the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos) required him to draw the attention of the Committee, The 
standard price proposed was 3s. 6d.; and the standard dividend, 10 per 
cent, Then there was the insurance fund, which, since the addition of 
the premiums to the capital was only sufficient to insure part of the 
undertaking, it was proposed to make applicable to the whole of the 
invested capital, provided that, when it reached 1-20th of the capital, the 
interest thereon should be carried to the fund available for dividend. 
There was provision in the Bill for the application of profits to form a 
reserve fund; which was reasonable, for the money was the shareholders’ 
own. The site for the new works was 97 acres in extent; and the Com- 
pany were unable to acquire only the portion of it they would actually need 
for their works. It was suitable in point of railway communication and 
in all other respects. The standard illuminating power of the gas under- 
taken to be a was to be 24 candles. There was also provision to 
establish friendly societies for the Company’s workmen. [The learned 
Counsel then drew the attention of the Committee to the allegations of 
the various 2 against the Bill. Of those of the Edinburgh Cor- 
poration and the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company an epitome has 
already appeared in the Journat—see ante, pp. 500-1.] t was the 
common complaint of all the petitioners that the Company sought power 
to raise too much capital. Whatever authority the Committee granted, it 
was not in the interest of the Company to issue too much, or the effect 
would be the “ watering down” of the shares. In addition to the present 
capital account of £333,025, power was sought to raise up to £200,000. 
This, including the premiums, would probably be equal to £300,000. 
[Several Counsex (together): £400,000.] No; it might, with premiums, 
be only £300,000. But the figure could not be mentioned ; for it was not yet 
known whether the Committee would sanction a7 ora 10 per cent. divi- 
dend. Then the Company asked for power to borrow to the extent of one- 
third of the “—— paid up. The petitioners alleged that 3s. 6d. was too 
high a standard price; but Mr. George Livesey, who had devised it, would 
tell the Committee that Parliament had usually adopted the current price, 
if it was a fairone. As to the complaint that the Company had failed to 
submit their books for examination from time to time, he (the learned 
Counsel) contended that they were only obliged to do so as long as there 
was no other competing company, or why had it not been enforced ? 

After some discussion as to alterations which had been made in details 
of the Bill since it was introduced, 

The CHatnMan said it was the duty of the Corporation to see that no 
obstacle was placed in the way of future ieee Nan, them. 

Mr. Cripps: We are here to see that the Company shall not increase 
their selling value. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: The restrictions under which you will put us 
will prevent us increasing our selling price. The learned Counsel then 
i to the locus standi of the Portobello Gas Company and of Messrs. 

ounger. 

After consultation, the Committee decided against the locus standi of the 








Portobello Gas Company, but that Messrs. Younger should be heard; it 
being distinctly understood that pending legal proceedings between them 
and the Company should not be prejudiced. 

The following evidence was then called :— 

Mr. J. K. Watson, examined by Mr. Jeune, said he was the Treasurer 
and Manager of the Edinburgh Gas Company. In the earlier stages of 
the Company’s history, there were other Gas Companies in Edinburgh, 
Up to 1824 there was an Oil Gas Company; and a Leith Company ies 
supplied oil gas. The Edinburgh Company purchased the eflects of a 
Company which failed in 1829, and which originally cost £60,000, for 
£21,115 of the Gas Company’s stock at par; and, with this exception, the 
whole of the Company’s capital had been paid upincash. In 1829, a Leith 
Company extended their mains into Edinburgh, and entered into com. 
petition with the Gas Company. A new Company, called the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company, was formed, which bought up the old Leith 
Company at a very large premium. Since 1866 an understanding had 
existed between the two Companies as to the division of new districts, 
The profits of the Edinburgh Company were not 10 per cent. upon the 
capital account of the Company. t year they were £23,098—10 per 
cent. on the dividend-bearing portion. An abstract of the accounts showed 
that the expenditure on land, machinery, &c., up to Dec. 31 last, had been 
£176,749; on main and service pipes, £87,881 ; on meters, connections, &c., 
£16,095 ; on offices, &c., £9649—total, £290,574, which left about £42,000, 
the difference between it and the total amount of the capital account. The 
capital showed an expenditure of £414 for every million cubic feet capacity 
of works and plant. Over and above the extra half-year’s dividend, and 
the bonus of 25 per cent., the shareholders might have compelled the 
division of the whole of the profits at any annual meeting. 

Cross-examined by Dr. CLerx: About 30 out of the 97 acres of the pro- 
posed site would be needed for the works; the rest would be sold. 

By Mr. Mrysey-THompson : It had occurred occasionally that the service. 

ipes of one Company had been connected with the mains of the other in 
E inburgh. When detected, such matters were settled by arbitration. 

The CuHarmman remarked that it was ovvious that such inconveniences 
would arise where two unde ings were competing, and that it was a 
wonder the two Companies had worked together as well as they had. 

Mr. Cripps asked, on behalf of the Corporation of Edinburgh, to see the 
agreement of 1866 between the two Companies. He should like to state 
that the Corporation had nothing to do with either Company. They had 
applied for books and accounts, and they had been refused. Some abstracts 
had been supplied only the previous day. The books for 1886 would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said the letters asked for should besupplied. The 
promoters were prepared to give every information, but not to hand over 
the books which had been asked for, since 1840—a ship would be required 
to bring them to London. 

After some discussion on the point, , 

The Curran said the Committee would be better able to judge later on 
as to how far the production of the books was desirable. 


Szconp Day—Tuurspay, Marcy 24. 

Mr. J. K. Watson, in cross-examination by Mr. Cripps, said it was for 
account-keeping pu: es that shares not issued were taken in at par value 
—the premium could not be added before it was realized ; otherwise there 
was no object in making the assets of the Company appear less than they 
really were. With regard to clause 20 of the Bill, and why it included the 
items of £55,000 and £77,000, witness said the object was to fix the borrow- 
ing powers. It was because the Directors wished to be in a position to 
raise money on the most advantageous terms that they desired the borrow- 
ing powers contained in the Bill. As to clause 24, power was wanted to 
raise £300,000. 

Mr. Batrourn Browne again explained, with reference to alterations 
that had been made with regard to this amount, that it was such a sum 
as would produce £300,000 that was required. . 

Cross-examination continued: Witness would prefer that the Engineer 
should give details of the proposed expenditure on the new works, and 
also as to the question of discontinuing the use of the present works. 

The Cuarrman : I suppose the Corporation are not going to suggest that 
it would not be an advantage to move the works from the present site ? 

Mr. Cripps: As they are the intending purchasers, they think it would 
be well to keep the undertaking as economical as possible. : 

Cross-examination continued: Between 1881 and 1885 something like 
£32,000 was added to the reserve fund, which raised it to £77,000. As to 
its appearing as less than this in the accounts now, the bonus of 25 per 
cent. in 1885 had been paid out of it. If this did not account for all the 
decrease, the Company’s journal would show how it had been disposed of. 
The suspense account balance had been increased from £12,000 to £20,733; 
but it stood at £10,000 in the 1886 statement, because £10,000 had been 
transferred to the service-pipe account. 

The Cuatran said if this was going on much further, the services of 8 
professional accountant would be required; but he would say to the pro- 
moters that, in their own interests, it would be well for them to quite 
satisfy the Committee that full and clear details of the revenue expended 
for capital purposes were being supplied. 

Mr. Pemper said he would now make application, on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, that they should be allowed an opportunity of showing the Com- 
mittee what the real monetary position of the Company was; and this 
could not be done without a proper inspection of the books. 

The Carman said it was very clear that in the near future the ques- 
tion might arise of the Corporation purchasing the undertaking, and of 
the interests of the Corporation and the Company becoming somewhat 
antagonistic. It was the anxious desire of the Committee that the future 
bargain should be a fair one; and care must be taken that the Compan 
were not in any way prejudiced in view of their future negotiations wi 
the municipal authorities. The Corporation, if they were intending to 
purchase, could not expect as complete access to the books as if they were 
only protecting the public interests. 

Mr. Pemser said the Corporation could not put J 
inspection. To use a homely phrase, they could not “ — a pig ina poke, 
nor could they cross-examine the witness until they had seen the books. 
This was not an ordinary matter; for in all cases which would be in the 
minds of the Committee where corporations bought up the undertakings 
of companies, there were audited accounts, which did not exist in this 
instance. It was not known how the accounts of the Company had been 
kept since 1840. : 

The Cuarrman thought that Mr. Pember was quite entitled to make this 
remark. He said it was a long time since the Company had been before 
Parliament, and great changes had in the meantime been made in the 
conditions imposed upon gas companies by the Legislature. 

Mr. Pempen said it was all very well for the promoters’ Counsel to 88 
they would give every information as to the money which had p 
through the Company’s hands ; but how was this to be tested ? The present 
inquiry could not be satisfactorily concluded until the books were see2, 
otherwise the opponents of the Bill would be compelled to take this 
witness’s word, subject to such lame cross-examination as the facts within 


urchase without a proper 
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their knowledge enabled them to make. Under the circumstances, per- 
the best course would be for the cross-examination of the witness to 

be — 

“al ALFOUR Browne thought it was too late for this suggestion to be 


e. 

The CuarRMAN said in the case of a Company which had not been before 
Parliament for something like half a century, rather than have the ends 
of justice defeated there might be an adjournment of the Committee. 

Mr. Batrouk Browne contended that the Company had already given 
their opponents as much information as could have n required, even 
from a statutory company. His clients were not bound to do so, but they 
had supplied balance-sheets as if they were under the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, and these had always been audited by a Chartered Accountant of 
Edinburgh. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that the cross-examination of Mr. Watson 
should be deferred. 

Mr. Batrour Browne thought the opponents should put in writing 
exactly what they wanted to know. It was not right, he said, for the 
Counsel of the Corporation to say they knew nothing of the accounts of 
the Company, because in 1875, when there were some negotiations on foot 
as to purchase, the accounts were gone into. It was really unfair to say 
ter had no notion of what had been done since 1840. 

he CHAIRMAN suggested that Counsel should confer as to an arrange- 
ment being made; and he directed Mr. Jeune to reserve his re-examination 
upon figures until the postponed cross-examination was completed. 

Mr. Cripps now applied to the Committee to empower the Corporation 
to see the Company’s books for six years past. He said if it was really a 
serious matter to bring them to London, two people could be appointed to 
go to Edinburgh for the information required. 

Mr. Batyour Browne said this differed from what had been suggested 
between the parties. His clients had made the very fair offer that some- 
one should go to Edinburgh to make a report. Now the Committee were 
applied to to make an order for the inspection of the Company’s books for 
six years. 

The CuarrmaNn inquired if Counsel could quote any precedents on the 
point, before the Committee decided. 

Mr. Batrour Browne replied that there was under inquiry in the very 
next room a Bill [the Sheffield Corporation Bill] seeking power for a com- 
pulsory purchase, and no such demand as this was made as to books. 

_ The CuarrMan said the point was this: Could the Corporation quote an 
instance in which such an order had been made by a Committee of either 
House of Parliament ? 

Mr. Cripps cited the Dundalk case, in which a similar application was 
made, There, under the pressure of the views of the Committee, an 
arrangement was made for the inspection of the books at the offices of the 
Parliamentary Agents. 

Mr. BaLrour Brownz repeated that his clients had furnished accounts 
which were all that could be required of even a statutory company. 

The Cuarrman said there appeared to have been so much transferring 
from one account to another, that it would be troublesome for the Com- 
mittee to follow the accounts. Further, it would be difficult to find 
another company that had not been before Parliament for so many years. 
There would be great advantage in having the report of an independent 
accountant of high standing to the members of the Committee, who had 
no special training in such matters. He had already expressed doubts as 
to giving complete access to the Company’s books at this stage, having 
regard to probable negotiations in the future. 

_ Mr. Cripps contended that it was necessary to facilitate the complete 
investigation of the matter. 

Mr. BatFour Browne pointed out that the information obtained might 
find its way into the hands of the rival Company. 

= some further discussion, and their Lordships having conferred in 
private, 

The CuarrMan intimated that the Committee were of opinion that the 
proper course to pursue would be to instruct an independent accountant 
to make a report on points on which the Corporation might desire infor- 
mation over a period of six years past. 

Mr. PemBer said his instructions were to protest against this method of 
dealing with the matter—if he might use the expression—as it did not 
satisfy his clients. Their own Accountant ought to go and find out how 
matters stood. The learned Counsel said he would confer with his clients 
on the point. He subsequently said he had recommended them to agree 
to the proposal, but sugges strongly that a London rather than an 
Edinburgh accountant should be appointed, and, further, that should the 
result of his inquiry be unsatisfactory to his clients, they were not to be 
precluded from obtaining the powers to inspect the books at the hands of 
the other House. 

The taking of evidence was then proceeded with. 

Mr. Robert Mitchell, examined by Mr. Worsney-Taytor, said he was 
Engineer to the Edinburgh Gas Company. The average annual increase. 
in the consumption of gas supplied had n 40 million cubic feet in the 
past five years; but during the past two years it had been greater. [Wit- 
hess put in a table he had prepared showing the annual increase in the 
consumption of gas from the year 1860 to the present time. In 1860 the 
consumption was 264 millions; in 1870 it was 389 millions; in 1880 it was 
574 millions; and last year it was 804 millions. Taking the six years 
1880-6, the yearly increase had been as follows :—48 millions, 23 millions, 
17 millions, 83 millions, 50 millions, 59 millions.] Great inconvenience 

ad been experienced from the limited space of their present works. The 
capacity of the gasholders was limited ; and they were consequently unduly 
dependent on punctual deliveries of coal to maintain their supply. The 
expenditure roposed on actual works would be £161,000; and a further 
£150,000 would have to be laid out—making more than £300,000. 

Some discussion took place as to how far Counsel could cross-examine 
the witness upon the details of the Company’s manufacturing operations ; 
Mr. Jeune objecting to questions as to the total number of retorts, the 
— in operation, their size, and the weight of coal used in each 

e. 

Mr. Lirtier said he did not make ~~ secret of his object; and he was 
80ing to say that, if the Company charged their retorts every three, instead 
of every four hours, there would be no necessity to complain of their 
works being insufficient. He should be able to establish that there was no 
need for them to come for the next year or two; and, further, he was 
instructed to say that his clients were willing to accommodate the Edin- 
burgh Company with gas at cost price in case of emergency. 

Mr. Broper said it was also part of his case that the promoters had 
abundant supplying power. 

he Carman said that, if these questions were put on behalf of the 
Corporation, he could not rule them out of order. 

In further cross-examination by Mr. BippeR, witness said the Company 
= altogether 791 retorts, in two sizes. The smaller ones were in process 
0 being replaced by the larger; and, when this was completed, about 

percent. would be added to the manufacturing power. The new siteand 
Property on it would cost £36,000. 
ter some further discussion on the point, and the names of several 








erage having been suggested, it was agreed that Mr. Alfred Lass, 
— should be requested to make a report upon the accounts of the 
ompany. 


Tarp Day—Frimay, Marc# 25. 

On the resumption of the inquiry to-day, 

The Cuareman asked whether instructions had been prepared as to the 
points on which the Accountant was to examine the Company's books ; 
expressing the hope that the information required by the Corporation 
would be as definite and concise as possible. 

— — intimated that they would be laid before the Committee during 

e day. 

Mr. Mitchell was then recalled, and Mr. Pemser obtained leave to 
put some further questions to him. In reply, witness said the superficial 
area of the Company’s condensing plant was 4055 square feet; the capacity 
of the scrubbers, 24,327 cubic feet; the total storeage room in the gas- 
holders, 4,000,000 cubic feet; and the number of retorts working last 
Christmas week, 567. Several qualities of coal were used; the average 
price for the year being 15s. Sha. per ton. The greatest quantity of gas 
produced in 24 hours was 4,247,000 cubic feet. 

Re-examined by Mr. Worsney-TayLorn: They were making twice as 
much on their present site as they ought to do; and it was intended 
to ually discontinue manufacturing on the present site. As to increas- 
ing the retorts by 20 per cent., this would be useless without correspond- 
ingly augmenting the purifyin wer, and for this there was not space. 
It was not fair to compare the inburgh 24-candle gas with the London 
16-candle gas in point of price. 

Mr. George Livesey, examined by Mr. Batrour Browne, said he was 
Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, with which under- 
taking he had been connected all his life. The Company had seven places of 
manufacture—five large, and two small ones. Authority had been obtained 
to purchase 120 acres of land for new works at East Greenwich. The 
Company’s intention was to give up their small works, with a view to more 
economical manufacture at Greenwich. The new site was close to market 

rdens, and did not injure them; and at their Old Kent Road works they 

et land to market gardeners. Last year they manufactured 5200 million 

cubic feet of gas. They were required to supply it of 16-candle power; but 
were allowed to go down to 154 candles without incurring penalties. To 
endeavour to maintain it at 16 candles they were obliged to make it of 
about 17-candle power. The present price was 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; but it would be 2s. 5d. after this month. The Commercial Gas 
Company were supplying at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Witness had been 
consulted by the Edinburgh Gas Company as to their works, and had made 
a report to the Directors. He had never seen such overcrowded works 
elsewhere. There must be considerable ingenuity in the working, and 
great care and skill on the of Mr. Mitchell in the management. They 
ought to have been moved longago. The cramped space might be a cause 
of danger; but witness would rather say it was improvident and expensive. 
The coal and coke had to be carried over one line of rail, in and out. It 
was out of the question thinking of enlargment on the present site. Witness 
was not an advocate for the destruction of plant; he recommended that 
the old works should be gradually diminished, and the manufacture 
increased at the new ones. Two og age be went to Edinburgh with Mr. 
William King, of Live 1, and Mr. Corbet Woodall, and made a valuation 
of the works. His friends went into detail, but he proceeded on gereral lines ; 
and they all that it was necessary to relieve the existing works. The 
make could not be increased on the present site. 

Mr. Macraz applied for a copy of Mr. Livesey’s report. 

The Cuarmman suggested that it was hard to ask the Company to supply 
one, and that it would be better to wait until the examination had pro- 
ceeded further. 

Examination continued: The Leith Company, to some extent, came 
into competition with the Edinburgh Company. In the petition of the 
former Company it was stated that the two undertakings could, on amal- 
gamation, supply Edinburgh for years to come. If so, the Leith works 
were not in as crowded a state as those in Edinburgh were. If retort 
power could be increased, there were still the questions of extending the 
storeage and purifying capacity, and the disposal of the residuals. If the 
Edinburgh Company arranged to carbonize more coal than they were now 
doing, they could not get the coal in or the cokeaway. The increase of 
the Edinburgh Company’s supply having averaged 40 millions of late years, 
and in the last two years having been more, if the Leith Company 
developed at anything like the same rate there would be an annual 
augmentation of 70 millions; and then the 400 million margin talked of 
by the Leith Company would only last six years. Moreover, the increase 
went on in a greater ratio. No doubt there would be advantages if the 
two Companies were amalgamated. With regard to illuminating power, 
in the Metropolis it averaged 3 of a candle power more than what was 
required ; bnt the coal used in London was generally Newcastle of uniform 
quality. In Edinburgh Mr. Mitchell had to use 17 different kinds of coal, 
and how he blended them so as to get uniformity was beyond witness’s 
comprehension ; but it was unavoidable in Scotland. The 24-candle power 
offered in the Bill would really mean 26 candles ; and 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet was a very low price for this quality of gas—3s. 6d. for 27-candle 
quality being about equivalent to 2s. 1d. for 16-candle. Reduction in the 
standard price did not necessarily mean reduction in the selling price. In 
the general valuation of the gas-works by witness, he followed a very fair 
rule—that of proportioning the capital to the tonnage of coal. There were 
83,000 tons of coal used ; and, on the dividend-bearing capital of the Com- 

y, this worked out to £2 8s. 1d. per ton. The average for the United 
Kiaahous was £6 7s. In the case of the Leith Company it was £4 4s.; and 
in Glasgow, £4 8s. Plymouth was the only place lower than Edinburgh. 
Witness had always considered a capital of £5 per ton very moderate. 
The works at Edinburgh were worth, as they stood, more than £333,000. 
They could not at the present day, when everything was cheap, be con- 
structed as they now were at the rate of £4 per ton of coal carbonized. 
The capital sought in the Bill, with the one-third borrowing powers. 
would last for 14 or 15 years. When he suggested the principle o 
the sliding scale, Mr. W. E. Forster's Committee reported favourably 
upon it; and it had proved beneficial to both companies and con- 
sumers. The Bill differed from the usual practice in there being a 
uniform dividend on all the capital—not the more frequent 7 and 
10 per cent. Witness had pre a calculation to show that the 10 per 
cent. was in reality more beneficial to the consumer than the 7 per cent. 
For the purpose of his calculation he had assumed that the purchase- 
money (nominal amount and premium together) would yield tothe purchaser 
5 per cent. on his purchase. It was proposed by the Bill to raise (shares 
and premiums together) a sum of ,000. £300,000 at 5 ow cent. would 
require £15,000 per annum. To secure this amount it would be necessary 
to sell stock thus: £150,000 at 10 per cent., £15,000; or £214,300 at 7 per 
cent., £15,001. If the dividends then were raised (say) 1, 2, or 8 per cent., 
as the case might be, on each class, the result would be as follows :—11 per 
cent. on £150,000 would require £16,500; 8 per cent. on £214,300, £17,144; 
12 per cent. on £150,000, £18,000 ; 9 per cent. on £214,300, £19,287 ; 18 per 
cent. on £150,009, £19,500; and 10 per cent. on £214,300, £21,430. It was 
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therefore obvious that it would be more to the advantage of the consumer to 
raise the new capital at 10 than at 7 percent. At first the proportion of the 
new to the original capital was but trifling, and the difference was not noticed ; 
but as the original capital was fixed once and for ever, while the new capital 
increased every year, the new capital after a time became the larger propor- 
tion. The insurance fund ought to be calculated on the capital invested, and 
not on partonly, If it were only on the paid-up capital it would not insure 
the whole of the undertaking. Under the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
it was provided that one-tenth might be set apart as a reserve fund; but 
under the sliding scale any reserve fund must come out of divisible profits. 
Therefore it was clearly the property of the shareholders. The interest 
might be added year by year, and it was not judicious to use it as working 
capital when its purpose was to be readily available for emergencies. 

In cross-examination by Mr. LirTLeR, witness said he had recommended 
the amalgamation of the two rival Companies. Failing amalgamation, 
this Bill was the right thing. There could be an increase in the make of 
gee at the Edinburgh works by adding to the number of retorts; but the 

ifficulty was to get the coal in. 

By Mr. Macrae: He had advised the Company that it was of no use 
asking Parliament to sanction 10 per cent. on capitalized profits. He had 
told them that they must apply for a new site and further capital, and 
take the modern restrictions with these. If it were not for the present 
crowded works, there would be a further probability of a lower price. If 
the Edinburgh and Leith works were in one hand they could be worked 
better. In considering the rate of increase of the t few years, the 
immense improvements in gas-burners must be taken into account. 

Mr. Worsney-Taytor obtained the permission of the Committee to put 
some further questions to the witness, who replied that many local circum- 
stances required to be regarded in comparing the price of gas in Edinburgh 
with that charged in London; for instance, the cost of labour involved 
in breaking the very large pieces of coal used in Edinburgh—the New- 
castle coal used in London requiring no such handling. Apart from coal, 
there was no great difference in working expenses ; London being 1s. 4°35d., 
and Edinburgh 1s. 6°75d,—about 24d. difference, In London, out of 12s. per 
ton paid for coal, as much as 8s. or 9s. had been recovered. And now, out 
of 1l1s., there was 7s. got back, leaving the net cost 4s.; whereas in Edin- 
burgh, out of 15s., only 3s. 3d. was recovered, leaving the net cost 12s. 

By Mr. Cripps: Where cannel coal was used in one place and New- 
castle coal in another, comparisons between the two could only be rough; 
but they were of some value. In comparing different _— witness 
said he had given the average of the country, and Leith and Glasgow 
in particular. He had given Edinburgh £2 8s. 1d., Leith £4, and Glasgow 
£4 8s. capital per ton of coal. It would be unfair to place Glasgow at 
£2 15s. by striking ont of account the annuities which were granted in 
the purchase. The dividend-bearing capital must taken in all cases. 
So far as the consumers were concerned, the capital of the Edinburgh 
Company was only £2 8s. 1d. per ton; and it was exceedingly low. If 
cases could not be cited within the last 10 years of 10 per cent. divi- 
dend being sanctioned outside the Metropolis, witness knew that engi- 
neers who advised companies told them to get a 7 per cent. capital, 
because, under the sliding scale, it was more advantageous to the 
shareholders. 

Mr. William King, examined by Mr. Worsney-Taytor, said he was 
Engineer of the Liverpool United Gas Company, which was one of the 
largest in the ing on pt their annual make of gas being 3000 million cubic 
feet. The works had been designed by him during the past 20 years. He 
had visited the Edinburgh Company’s works; and, in point of being 
crowded, the state of things there was unique. He had heard the previous 
evidence, and concurred with it as to the inconvenience of the present 
arrangements. It was necessary to make preparations for extensions, and 
to take more land than was wanted for the immediate purposes of to-day. 
As to the proposed works damaging the horticultural property of one peti- 
tioner, last session a precisely analogous case pores ame in connection with 
his own Company. A new site was selected near Liverpool, and a Hor- 
ticultural Company dealing in orchids 2, The matter was con- 
tested; but even a clause was refused to the petitioners, it being deemed 
that they were sufficiently protected by the ordinary law. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bipper: There might be advantages in having 
more than one works, in ee to facilities for the disposal of coke. 

By Mr. Rickarps: The Gas-Works Clauses Act would sufficiently pro- 
tect the petitioner in the present case. If the works were placed at the 
— proposed from his property, there would be little danger of 

mage. 

In re-examination by Mr. Worsney-TayLor, witness said he concurred 
with Mr. Livesey in the matter of the valuation of the Edinburgh Com- 
pany’s undertaking. 

The Cuarran intimated that if a witness could say he concurred with 
previous evidence, the questions need not be gone through in detail. 

A local Land Agent and a local Architect deposed to the suitability of, 
and the fair terms of purchase proposed for the site of the new works. 

Mr. Samuel Stewart, examined by Mr. Worsnyry-Taytor, said he was Gas 
Engineer to the Greenock Corporation, and had designed and constructed 
the gas-works in that town. He had visited the Edinburgh works, and 
was of opinion that they were very overcrowded. 

Mr. J. M‘Crae, Gas Engineer of the Dundee Corporation, examined b 
Mr. JeuNzE, deposed to the overcrowded state of the Edinburgh works, an 
said it added materially to the cost of manufacture. Space for coal store- 
age was required. The Dundee price was 3s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet for 
26 or 27-candle gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: Supposing a public body superseded 
both the Gas Companies now supplying the Edinburgh district, there 
would be the same need for extension as at present. 


The Cuarrman at this point asked if the letter of instructions to Mr. Lass 
had been prepared. 

Mr. PEMBER produced two copies. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said he had no objection to the letter, but inquired 
the meaning of the query, “What has been the gross revenue under the 
several heads?” 

Mr. Peper replied that it referred to such items as revenue derived 
from residuals, annual produce of property, interest on reserve fund, &c. 

The CHareman directed that the letter of instructions should be placed 
on the notes; but the contents were not made public. 





Ar an exhibition of gas cooking and heating appliances held under 
the auspices of the Bridgwater Gas Company in the week ending the 19th 
inst., Miss A. Kelman, whose cookery lectures at Salisbury last week are 
noticed in another column, gave a similar series of demonstrations; an 
interesting feature of which was a “cake competition.” Three prizes were 
offered to ladies for the best “ marble” cakes—a combination of ginger- 
bread and Madeira cake—and the first was secured by the only lady who 
had used a gas-oven. 





* See JounnaL, Vol. XLVIL., pp. 493, 969. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
(Before the Earl of Denny, Chairman ; the Duke of Lexps, Lord Supzzy 
ord WimsorneE, and Lord ALCESTER.) 7 
SHEFFIELD WATER BILL.—SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL 

We give to-day a further portion of the report of the lengthy inquiry into 
the above Bills ; and the remainder will appear in subsequent issues of the 
Journal, In the meantime we may state that the proceedings on the 
Company’s Bill closed on the 16th inst. ; and those for the Bill of the Cor. 
poration were opened the next day, and occupied the Committee till last 
Thursday. At the close of Mr. Pope’s address in support of the latter jj) 
their Lordships had a long consultation in private. On the parties being 
readmitted, 

The Cuarmman said: The Committee have come to a decision that it js 
expedient that the works of the Sheffield Water Company, and the contro] 
of the water supply, should be transferred to the Corporation. They have 
come to this conclusion on the grounds of public policy. But they do not 
consider that there has been any proof t mismanagement or failure of 
duty on the part of the Company ; and consequently they think the terms 
of purchase should be not only fair but liberal. They are, therefore, of 
opinion that, in fixing the price at which the Company’s works should be 
taken over, the arbitrator should calculate the value as though the addj. 
tional 25 per cent. expiring in the year 1889 had been continued for fiye 
additional years. They are not prepared to lengthen the time over which 
the sinking fund should extend beyond the period of 60 years. The result 
of this decision is that the preamble of the Sheffield Water Company’s 
Bill is not proved, and the preamble of the Corporation Bill is proved 
subject to the conditions named. ‘ 


The Company then withdrew from further participation in the proceed. 
ings, in order to reserve their right to oppose, if necessary, in the House 
of Commons. On the following day the clauses were gone through and 
settled; and the Bill was ordered to be reported to the House. 


Turrp Day—WEDNEsDAY, Maxkcu 9. 

Dr. Odling, F.R.S., examined by Mr. Binper, said he had made the 
subject of the action of soft waters on lead a matter of investigation for 
some years past, and had visited many towns for the purpose of examining 
water in relation to the question. His experiments were first directed to 
counteracting the action of lead by means of limestone filtration. The 
earliest experiments were with pure distilled water, so that the results 
should not be interfered with by the presence of other constituents. His 
first impression was that it was the absence of salts of lime in the water 
that caused the acid action. He had recently read Dr. Sinclair White's 
report; and on the whole, he should be very much disposed to agree with 
it with reference to mechanical details, but should dissent from it as 
regarded the question of the liability of water to act upon lead. In the 
towns he had visited, he found that out of five cases in which the water 
acted upon the lead prejudicially, four samples were neutral and one was 
slightly acid; and in one out of four others which did not act upon lead, 
the water was also acid. So that the question of the water acting or not 
acting upon lead was distinctly independent of the non-acidity of water. 
He had no doubt that the treatment of water by limestone would have 
some real gontectiog influence ; but nothing in comparison with that capable 
of being afforded by silicate. 

Mr. Brioper: What, then, is your conclusion‘as to the real cause of the 
action of lead, where it occurs ? 

Witness: All soft water, I think without exception, acts very consider- 
ably upon lead—in some instances more than in others. In the majority 
of waters the action ceases after a few days or weeks ; in others it continues 
persistently. Whenever the action is persistent, there is a deficiency of 
silicate in the water. Having arrived at this result, 1 followed it up by 
trying the effect of filtration through silica. Wherever the filtration of 
water through silicious matter took place, there the action was invariably 
arrested. In nearly all cases I succeeded in silicating water efficiently. 

Then what is your conclusion as to the most efficient mode of counter- 
acting lead action in soft waters ?—The object is to silicate the water. If 
you silicate it, you cure it. The question is, what is the best mode of sili- 
cating it. That consists of filtering the water through a mixture of lime- 
stone and silicate. 

Examination continued: He knew the Sheffield water; and, with the 
exception that it was liable to be acted upon by the service-pipes, it was 
of admirable quality. If this Se meryed property of the water was here- 
after considered to be of sufficient importance to justify steps being 
taken to get rid of it, the system he had indicated, which was the one 
embodied in the Bill, would be the most efficient. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SaunpeRs: He was aware that passing water 
over silica had been tried at Huddersfield, with the result that in the case 
of the Derehill water, by causing it to flow over a mixture of flint, lime- 
stone, and silica, the quantity of the latter was increased in the water 
from an average of 11 to 32 per cent. ; but he believed it did not absolutely 
arrest the action of the water on lead. 

Re-examined: Dr. White recommended that water should be passed 
through limestone. But to make a complete filter, he (witness) would put 
sand on the top of the limestone and flint, to prevent the coating of the 
flint with peaty matter. These materials would then act under the 
most advantageous circumstances, and be much more effective than simple 
limestone. 

Drs. Favell and Shaw testified to the excellent quality of the Company’s 
water ; stating that they had never heard any complaints in regard to it 
from their patients. 

Mr. W. H. Downing, house dgent, and Messrs, Withers and Hadfield, 
architects, bore similar testimony to the absence of complaint, as far as 
their tenants were concerned. 

Mr. S. H. Ward, of Messrs. Ward and Co., brewers, and Chairman of the 
Sheffield Brewers’ Association, said he could speak with some authority as to 
the purity of the Company’s water, as he had had it analyzed several times, 
and found it quite satisfactory. It was very important for brewers to have 
pure water; and the Sheffield water had been found to be exceptionally 
ape He was of opinion that the charges were very reasonable; in fact, 

e was not paying so much for water-rates now as he paid seven or 
eight years ago. He believed it would be a benefit to the public generally 
if the Company were allowed to go on in the way they had done in the 

ast. There had been a meeting of brewers in Sheffield, at which it was 

ecided to support the Company’s Bill. 

In cross-examination, witness admitted that he had not tested the water 
for lead, but only to ascertain its quality for brewing purposes. 

Rev. J, Filmore, Vicar of St. John’s, Sheffield, said that his parish was 
inhabited a by the lower classes—artizans, mechanics, colliers, 
cutlers, &c.—and in his daily ministrations he was brought into constant 
contact with them. He heard some complaint amongst these peopie 
as to the payment of the rates; but none about the water. Part of 
supply was from the Redmires high-level reservoir. He had never heard 
the poou’e of the district a of lead poisoning from the water ; 
personally he was quite satisfied with the way in which the water supply 
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was carried out in Sheffield. He admitted that there had been a general 
jtation on the water question, as between the Company and the Corpora- 

tion, but there was not a unanimous feeling against the Company’s Bill. 

Mr. F. Fowler, surveyor and land agent at Sheffield, stated that he 

urchased the whole of the land for the construction of the Company's 
reservoirs ; and it was bought on advantageous terms. There had been 
only one case Of arbitration. He considered the town had a good supply 
of water, at a fair price. The 25 per cent. additional rates was based upon 
the accident of 1864; and he thought the Company were entitled to its 
continuance, as, with their ee good management, they could not make 
the concern pay a reasonable dividend. 

Mr, 7. Hawksley, C.E., F.R.S., examined by Mr. Batrour Brownz, said 
he had known the Sheffield Water-Works since 1832; and he became the 
Company’s Engineer for reservoir construction soon after the accident in 
1964. He was on the spot immediately after the occurrence; and he and 
his four colleagues took the necessary steps for ascertaining the cause of 
it. They examined the embankment and the foundation upon which the 
structure had been erected, and also the neighbourhood. They found 
there had been a landslip, owing to a fracture in the adjacent ground; and 
they came to the conclusion that this was the cause of the rupture in the 
reservoir. Witness went on to explain in detail the various methods 
adopted to ascertain the real state of affairs ; and mentioned that the pipes 
had not moved in the least. Eight engineers were guessing as to the 
cause of the accident, and a assigned eight different causes; but they 
were all guesses. He, however, had ascertained the facts. He could not say, 
of his own knowledge, that the Dale Dyke reservoir had been imperfectly 
constructed, as he did not see the embankment before it burst; but he saw 
everything afterwards. The landslip was caused owing to the rain lubri- 
cating the surface of the rocks, and causing an old landslip to move. 
Immediately after the accident the Company obtained an Act which 
enabled them to compensate the sufferers; and the circumstances involved 
in that Act suspended the construction of the works for some time. The Com- 
pany. not being anxious to increase the number or extent of their reservoirs, 

application to Parliament the following year for authority to diminish 

the amount of compensation awarded to the millowners, and to substitute 
money compensation. With the view of enabling them to give a proper 
supply of water to the town, the entire system of water-works now existing 
embraced a drainage area of 15,200 acres, deducting the surface of the 
reservoirs, Which yielded nothing owing to the extent of evaporation. This 
area would produce about 19 million gallons of water per day. On that 
was charged a compensation to the millowners of 9% million gallons. It 
was, to the best of his knowledge, the largest proportionate amount of 
compensation ever given to millowners; and it would not be given at 
the present -* It amounted to nearly one-half the yield of the drain- 
area. Parliament never gave more than one-third now. The making 

of reservoirs large enough to render this enormous compensation possible 
greatly increased the burden of the Company. As to the question of the 
average cost of water supplies, he calculated that for a gravitation supply 
from hilly country the cost was about £160,000 per million gallons of daily 
capability. In the case of the Sheffield Company, notwithstanding their 
disadvantages, the water supply had not cost more than this; it was, 
in fact, a little less than £160,000 per million gallons. If they had 
not to provide such an enormous amount of compensation water, but 
only the usual proportion, their 10 million gallons of available water 
would become nearly 13 millions. They were giving nearly 3 million 
gallons more than they ought to do. Multiplying £160,000 by 13 
(the number of million gallons they would then have available) would 
give them something over £2,000,000; whereas the present capital of 
the Company was only about £1,800,000. Sheffield Coe left by the 
millowners with only 10 million gallons per day, if they took 400,000 
people as being supplied in their district, and if (as was contemplated) 
heffield became a water-closeted town, this would allow 25 gallons per 
head per day. At present Sheffield was using something under 20 gallons 
per head; but then the trade supply was not a full one, and the water-closet 
supply amounted to very little. The Corporation contemplated fitting the 
whole town on the water-closet system. They had a capability of supply- 
ing about 80,000 more people than they at present served. They found 
they had a charge upon them of 320,000 people; but 1 in 12 of the ordinary 
houses were empty, and they had made allowance for this in the above 
figures. So far from a reserve of 80,000 being too large, it compared 
rather unfavourably with what all the great Corporations were doing 
now. Manchester was adding to its present supply of 25 million 
gallons daily 50 millions additional, and Liverpool was making a reser- 
voir to deliver 40 million gallons more daily; the present supply of 
Leeds being 12 or 13 millions. Leeds was making reservoirs which 
would give from 20 to 25 million gallons a day, although they were 
only using 10 millions. Glasgow was —— new tunnels between 20 and 
80 miles in length, to bring in 50 million gallons a day, in addition to its 
resent supply. All these Corporations were taking time by the forelock, 


owing that water by gravitation was becoming more difficult and more. 


costly to obtain as time went on. Sheffield’s margin was a very small 
one. The Company had, however, power to make further works in the 
Ewden Valley, which would supply about 200,000 additional people. 
There was a drainage area of 6311 acres there; and it was charged with 
& compensation supply of only the usual one-third. It would afford a 
supply of about 5,260,000 gallons. In their calculations of population 
they had only taken the ascertained increase during the last two decades, 
which had been, in round numbers, 2 per cent. annually. So that it would 
be seen that their sources of supply would be used up in ten or twelve 
years ; and in all probability they would have to begin other works four or 
five years before, in order that the reservoirs might be ready and filled 
with water. The capital expenditure of the Company, even including the 
ood damages, was moderate. All storeage works were liable to such acci- 
dents. He believed the rates of the Sheffield Company, inclusive of the 25 
per cent., were reasonable in respect of the necessary outlay, and in compari- 
son with the charges made by corporations in other towns in similar districts. 
He had had an opportunity of ss the rates proposed by the Com- 
pany With those of other towns ; and he found those of the Company very 
moderate. He had seen a — of the report of the Local Government 
Board which referred to the obscurity of the word “ rent” as put in the 
Company’s Bill, The word as put in the yg & Act of 1853 had been 
the subject of a legal decision—the case of The Sheffield Water Company 
v. Bennett. That decision laid down that the word rent meant “the 
proper rent to the tenant paying the rates and charges regularly paid by 
the tenant, of which the actual rent when the tenant does pay theese rates 
om charges is the proper criterion.” This was subsequently confirmed by 
@ Judge of Appeal. If there was any dispute between the Company 
= the owners of property, the matter would have to go before the justices 
decide. There were strong objections to allowing the water-rate to be 
made on the net rateable value of the property, which was always very 
much lower than the real rent paid for the occupation of the premises. 
id not see any grounds for the objections in the Local Government 

= d’s report to the word “ rent.” The wns did not wish to continue 
pve Avg for baths by meter, if they could get an adequate rate per 
use, I'he amount supplied by the Company per head to Sheffield was as 








follows:—For domestic purposes, from 8 to 10 gallons per head per day 
closets 4 to 8 gallons; and baths 8 to 12 gallons per eek: Under the Act 
of 1853 any person might demand to be supplied with water for baths b: 
meter. He knew the rates which were included in the Act of 1853; an 
the circumstances which bad since arisen had proved that the figures 
upon which those rates were founded were quite mistaken—in some 
respects they were absurd. The regulations adopted in Sheffield were 
first approved by the justices, and were subsequently followed in many 
other places. 

In cross-examination by Mr. SaunpeRs, witness said with regard to the 
regulations —— in connection with the constant water supply, the 
Corporation took the Company into Court on the matter, and a great deal 
of money was spent. The Company would not make any alteration in 
their present system up to 1889; and if the present Bill did not pass, after 
that date the worn ny | would not be able to make reasonable profits. If 
they were to restore the rates which existed prior to 1845, they would not 
care whether the Bill was passed or not. The Dale Dyke reservoir had 
been filled for a number of years, but was not used, and would not be till 
it was wanted. The Damflask reservoir had not been used; but it was 
filled with 45 feet of water, or about 150 million gallons. They would not be 
able to fill it up higher without further expenditure, because the rocks on 
the side of the reservoir were not water-tight—they were cracked. This, 
however, could be remedied for £10,000. He did not know when the Com- 
pany purposed spending this amount. He thought it would be advisable 
to in early, because they had only Dale Dyke as a surplus reservoir, 
and this had only a very small drainage-ground. There were only about 
1000 acres out of 15,000 contributable to Dale Dyke. The Damflask and 
Dale Dyke reservoirs together held 1664 million gallons. 

Re-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne: The Sone _ lied to the 
town of Sheffield 6 million gallonsa day; and they were capable of supply- 
ing 10 millions. The pipes were not in the least deflected by the accident 
of 1864. Sir R. Rawlinson, who reported that the pipes were deflected, 
had no means of examining them, because they were full of water. 

Mr. J. Mansergh, C.E., said he had examined the works of the Sheffield 
Company, and considered them trustworthy and substantial as they stood. 
There was no ground for the allegation that there had been extravagance 
in the mode of construction. The Company were not earning anything 
like a reasonable remuneration on their capital; and, if the 25 per cent. 
were taken off, the result would be ruinous. Not only so, but the Sompeny 
would not be able to raise any additional capital. 


Fourta Day—Tuurspay, Marcu 10. 

Mr. J. Mansergh, C.E., in further examination by Mr. Brpper, said he 
knew all the Company’s works, and nothing more had been done than was 
absolutely necessary, having regard to the obligations of constant supply. 
As soon as the constant supply commenced, the consumption rose to 
40 gallons per head per day; and the Company were unable, with their 
resources, to maintain such a supply. It was this excessive consumption 
that rendered it necessary to impose regulations against waste; and there 
was nothing whatever in the regulations to afford grounds of complaint. 
The Company’s reserve was not unduly large. Itwould have been less had 
the growth of Sheffield continued at its former rate. It certainly looked 
somewhat large now, in consequence of the increase in the population not 
having kept up at the ratio of former years. As to the present augmented 
charges, as compared with those imposed in other places, he did not think 
they were unduly high. They should always bear some relation to the cost 
of supply. He had in his mind one town where the charges made by the 
Corporation for water were lower ; but rates-in-aid had been levied tosome- 
thing approaching £30,000. He disagreed entirely with the conjectures 
of Sir R. Rawlinson as to the causes of the failure of the Company’s reser- 
voir in 1864, and held that it was the result of a landslip. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Por, witness said the Act of 1864 gave the Com- 
pany an additional 25 per cent. on their water-rates; but he could not see 
that it had anything to do with the obligation to afford constant supply, 
which was really relaxed by that Act. Sheffield was fairly well situated 
in regard to its water supply, the source being nearat hand; and he should 
expect, from the natural + Larardnain of the situation, to find the town, of 
all places in the country, with a copious supply of water at a low rate. 
But the distance was not the most important fact of the case. The great 
outlay was on the storeage reservoirs. It would be about the same cost 
per million gallons for storeage in Sheffield as in other towns. The pre- 
sent consumption of water was about 18 to 20 gallons per head for trade 
and domestic purposes, which was a very low rate. 

Mr. Pore: I should like to know how = account for the unusually 
small consumption of water in a town like Sheffield, which is well situated 
for supply, unless the rates are too high ? 

Witness : I do not think that is the explanation atall. I think the expla- 
nation is that the management of the Company is exceedingly good. ey 
make sure that there is no water wasted. I consider the Company’s regu- 
lations as they now exist are fair for the purpose of preventing waste. 

Archdeacon Blakeney was the next witness. He said he was Vicar of 
Sheffield, in which town he had lived for 17 years. During the whole of 
his ministrations amongst the pease classes, he had never heard any com- 
plaints of the Company since 1870, either with regard to the quality of the 
water, the regulations, or anything else. He himself resided in the west 
end of the town, which was supplied with water from the Redmires reser- 
voir. He had lead service-pipes from the main into his house, about 18 or 
19 yards long; and the houses in the neighbourhood were all supplied in 
the same way. Neither in his family nor among his neighbours had he 
heard any complaint of the deleterious effects of drinking the water. 

Mr. G. H. Hill, M. Inst. C.E., said he worked in partnership with Mr. 
Bateman, and was now carrying out the Thirlmere water scheme. He was 
well acquainted with the range of hills in which the Sheffield works were 
situated, and had specially visited the works in February last. The works 
were very extensive, and, in his opinion, were well and substantially con- 
structed. He was in the district at the time of the bursting of the Dale 
Dyke reservoir, and visited it the day after it gave way. The bursting was, 
in his opinion, the result of a landslip, cau by heavy rain, and not by 
any fault in the construction. Of the 194 million gallons of water whic 
the Sheffield Company possessed, they had to give nearly one-half to mill- 
owners as compensation water, when the general rule was to give only 
one-third. This was a very heavy obligation, because large works had to 
be constructed to meet the demand. If the ey course had been 
followed, the Company would have been able to save the expense of pro- 
viding about 8 million gallons of water per day. All the works cost a great 
deal of money. The trenches had to be made very deep; and as the trench 
went down, the expense went up. The parliamentary estimate made in the 
first instance had been greatly exceeded in the actual works. The causes 
of the present condition of the Company were, in his opinion, excessive 
cost of construction, the large works they had to make for the storeage 
of the water required for compensation, and the accident of 1864. Since 
1884 they had not had a strain as on theirresources. He thought a proper 
allowance to make to the population of such a town as Sheffield would be 
about 25 gallons per head per day, exclusive of closets. If it was a water- 
closeted town, it would require about 4 gallons per head per day more. 
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This would be the least they could allow for water-closets ; and this would 
make the requirements between 28 and 30 gallons. The present population 
of Sheffield was about 320,000. The rate of increase between 1851 and 1861 
was slightly diminished in the next ten years, and had not been main- 
tained since; but if the rate of increase which prevailed at the time the 
reservoirs were authorized had kept up, the present works would not have 
been at all too large, and the Company would have had to look out for 
further extension. Recently the years had been rather wet than dry. He 
had read the regulations made by the Company, and thought they were 
reasonable to prevent waste of water, which was of no benefit to any one, 
and greatly injured the Company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SaunpERs: When he said the present condition 
of the Company was caused by excessive cost of works, he meant excessive 
cost by reason of the natural difficulties of the ground where the works 
were constructed. The amount of compensation water was not decided 
by the Act of 1864, but he believed by the Acts of 1853 and of 1867. 

Re-examined : He could not agree with the contention that the Com- 
pany could fairly be treated as a mere commercial undertaking, as its 
obligations were specified and its powers restricted by Parliament. If the 
Corporation had been in possession of these works, it would have had to 
pay interest on all the money expended upon them. On the Company's 
capital of £450,000 they had, since 1864, only been paying 22 per cent. 
The Corporation would probably have had to pay 33 per cent. if they had 
had the works and borrowed the money, as the rate of interest was not so 
low a few years ago as it is now. So that the water consumers would 
have had to pay the difference between 2? and 83 per cent. if the works 
had been in the hands of the Corporation, who would also have had to set 
aside a sinking fund sufficient to pay off the capital in about 60 years. 
This must have come out of the pockets of the ratepayers of the present 
day for the benefit of future generations. Of course it was quite true that 
if these works were in the hands of the Corporation, and there was a 
large profit, it would go into the pockets of the ratepayers; and if there 
was a loss the ratepayers would have had to bear it. The Company since 
1864 had been losing a cent. on £450,000. 

Mr. T. Fenwick, M.Inst.C.E., of Leeds, said he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the Sheffield Water-Works, having been over every part 
of them. During the last three years he had made a careful valuation of 
the works, which were admirably constructed. They could not be con- 
structed for the same money now as they had cost. As compared with 
other gravitation systems, their cost was extremely reasonable. An exces- 
sive amount of compensation water had been exacted from the Company ; 
and he thought this was an element which ought to be taken into account 
in determining the rates which should be sanctioned. 

Mr. G. Eskholme, J.P., of Rotherham, was called to disprove the sug- 
gestion that the accident to the Dale Dyke reservoir was due to a deflec- 
tion of an 18-inch pipe, 90 yards in length, across the puddle trench. He 
suid he had himself gone through the pa on a small carriage he had 
specially constructed, and had examined every joint. He found that it 
had been carefully jointed, and that not a single length had been drawn 
out of its socket. 

Dr. W. Pole, C.E., F.R.S., said he was well acquainted with the Sheffield 
water supply. In 1870 and 1871 he was employed by the Home Office to 
visit several towns in England; and in 1871 he made a report on the 
Sheffield Water-Works. He thought the present consumption was very 
satisfactory. If water-closets were put in all the dwellings, the consump- 
tion would be largely increased. He visited Sheffield this month, the 
Company having no notice of his visit. When he made his research he 
went to various parts of the Company’s district chiefly inhabited by the 
poorer classes, and found the supply plentiful. In some places it was 
obtained from a stand-pipe, conyeniently situated. In each of the cases 
he made it his duty to see that the water ran freely. In all cases there 
was an ample supply. He inquired everywhere, and there were no com- 
plaints. As far as he had seen, he thought the supply in every respect a 
good and proper one. 

Mr. E. M. Eaton, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Resident Engineer to the Company, 
said the rates charged in Sheffield for water would compare favourably with 
—in fact, they were very much lower than those charged in 21 other towns 
he could name. He gave statistics as to the population and number of 
houses supplied by the Company, and the conditions on which the water 
was laidon. Onthe 31st of December last the Company had on their books 
66,690 houses, out of which 60,654 were occupied ; but there were pipes to the 
whole number, and the Company were liable to be called upon to supply 
water at any moment. Of the 60,654 houses, 17,115 were of less than 
47 rental; the total number below £10 rental being 42,677. The total 
domestic rate on the 66,690 houses was £51,869 per annum. Witness 
thought pumping a cheaper mode of supplying water than by gravitation. 
He said the latter system necessitated the construction of reservoirs con- 
siderably larger than were wanted for the immediate needs of the case; 
whereas in pumping they had only to put down an engine of a certain 
horse power, and they could re up the exact quantity of water required. 
The cost of pumping might be taken roughly at £3 per head of the popu- 
lation supplied; while gravitation works cost from £4 to £5, and in some 
cases very much more per head. 

Mr. J. Ayris, M.Inst.C.E., of Norwich, said he was requested by the 
Sheffield Water Company, in 1869, to look into the causes of the waste of 
water. After along and searching inquiry, the regulations now in force 
were adopted, and he agreed with them. He had been associated with 
other engineers lately in inquiring into the water-rates of surroundin 
towns ; and the result was to convince him that the consumers of Sheffield 
were not badly treated. If the Company’s charges were reduced, they 
could not go on, and the community must suffer in consequence. 

Mr. H. fan M. Inst. C.E., said he approved of the Company’s regu- 
lations. Including the 25 per cent., their charges compared favourably 
with those of other places. 

Sir F. Bramwell, F.R.S., examined by Mr. Batrour Brownz, said that 
since 1872 he had been well acquainted with the Company’s works; and he 
thought the present application should be favourably entertained by Par- 
liament—there were certainly reasons why it should be. There was a 
statement in the petition against them that the Dale Dyke reservoir burst 
in consequence of its faulty design; but this had been sufficiently disproved. 
The Company had the best ey assistance of the day. If the 
works had been in the hands of the Corporation, the result would have 
been just the same. The loss would have of necessity fallen upon the 
whole population of Sheffield—the same persons on whom it fell by the 
Company's Act of 1864. The fact that one House would have imposed the 
addition of 25 per cent. to the water-rates in perpetuity, and that the other 
House authorized it for 25 years only, determined the question, and showed 
that, in the opinion of Parliament, a loss of this kind ought not to be 
imposed upon the body of shareholders, who, although they had their 
private gain in view, nevertheless were doing a public service. The 
opinion of the House of Lords Committee of 1864, that the granting of the 
increased rates for 25 years would get the Company out of their difficulties, 
had been falsified by fact. The rates were foolishly lowered in 1853 b 
one-third. This was done by agreement. The increase by 25 per cent. aia 
not bring the Company up to what Parliament originally thought they 





might fairly charge, looking to the capital expended in procuring the w; 
eel. It in fact, brought the rates back exactly one-half towards — 
they were previously. Because the Company were so ill-advised in 1853 
as to consent to reduce their original parliamentary rates by one-third, 
this was no reason why it should be continued against them for all time, 
He did not think the Company’s storeage was excessive. Gravitation 
reservoirs were not works which could be constructed in a short time, 
or be carried out bit by bit. They must place their dam on the spot 
which Nature pointed out as the cheapest and best, even though they 
impounded far more water than for a time they needed. If the Corpora. 
tion acquired the water-works the next ry: they would not dare to go 
to work without both the Dale Dyke and Damflask reservoirs. He was 
of opinion that the amount of compensation water which the Company 
had to give was excessive. He added that if the ratio of increase of 
population which took place between 1851 and 1861 had continued up to 
the present time, Sheffield, excluding the outlying townships, would haye 
had a population of 400,000, and including the out-townships, 440,000 to 
have been supplied with water. He thought it would have been imprudent 
on the part of the Company if they had not made provision for the 
increase. With regard to the allegation in the Corporation petition that 
the supply of water was inadequate and unsatisfactory, with a view of finding 
out whether or not this was so, he visited Sheffield on the 26th of February, 
and, without giving previous warning, went to 23 different places, and 
made separate examinations of the supply. He heard a few complaints 
made, but they were susceptible of explanation; and the result of his 
examination showed generally that the supply was satisfactory. There 
was a difficulty in the Sheffield water supply, owing to the varying eleva- 
tions. There was a difference in some cases of 200 feet of pressure, due 
to this cause. In consequence of the differences of elevation, the lower 

rtions of the town had a very heavy pressure indeed ; hence the necessity 
or good fittings and for the Company’s regulations. The maximum pres- 
sure was 420 feet; the minimum, 120 feet. A table he had prepared for 
the Committee, setting forth the results of his inquiries, showed that the 
supply of water was good. He had seen Sir R. Rawlinson’s report as to 
the landslip. It seemed to him, however, that the reasons given by Mr. 
Hawksley were irrevocable as to the cause of the accident, because he had 
better means of examining the works. He could not conceive that it would 
be possible to have a separate water-closet for each of the houses under £10 
rental. Having regard to the character of the houses, there would not be 
room for separate closets. A great number of the houses must have closets 
in common. He knew the double-valve system of water-closets in use in 
Sheffield, and preferred it to the syphon. F : 

Cross-examined by Mr. SaunpERs: As compared with other towns, if 
the houses had one water-closet each, the lower classes would have to pay 
most, and the higher classes least. If the water undertaking had been in 
the hands of the Corporation at the time of the accident at Dale Dyke, the 
ratepayers generally would have suffered. He admitted that the share- 
holders of a water company were a commercial body; but then it must, he 
said, be remembered they were fulfilling public duties, and were bound to 
fulfil them under very heavy penalties and restrictions. He thought it wasa 
perfectly reasonable proposition for the Company to come to Parliament 
to prevent them from sustaining a severe loss; and he was also of opinion 
that if the provisions granted them did not secure the necessary amount 
of profit, they might very well come again, provided Parliament would 
listen to them. 

Mr. SaunpEeRs: Can you tell me any case in which £100,000 out of 
£1,800,000 capital is lying idle and producing no profit whatever ? 

Witness : I cannot remember any such case. If you are referring to the 
Dale Dyke reservoir, as I presume you are, I entirely dissent from your 
proposition that the reservoir is lying idle. On the contrary, I say it isa 
part of the necessary expenditure of the Company; and they must havea 
certain large amount of reserve. : 

Re-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne: He did not fora moment believe 
that the Sheffield Company had an excessive reserve of water. Those who 
erected the Damflask and Dale Dyke reservoirs were fully entitled to assume 
that the increase in the population between 1851 and 1861 would have been 
maintained. If the water-closets were insisted on in Sheffield by the Cor- 
poration, he had not the least doubt that the reserve of water would be very 
much diminished. 

Mr. Pemser intimated that this concluded the case for the Company. 


Mr. Pore said it would be more convenient to call his witnesses before 
he addressed the Committee, and to dispose first of the minor subject of 
the _— before entering on the main question of the opposition to 
the Bill. 

The following evidence was then called :— 


Dr. Sinclair White, examined by Mr. FirzGEratp, said he was Medical 
Officer of Health of Sheffield. He had devoted great attention to the ques- 
tion of the water supply of towns ; and about a year ago he made a report 
on the subject of certain cases of lead poisoning which had occurred in 
Sheffield. They began in the summer of 1885, and had continued more or 
less ever since. The Sheffield water supply was divided into two districts 
—the high and the low level; and it was in the district supplied by the 
high-level system that the cases had occurred. He had made a series of 
experiments with respect to the presence of lead in the water. He drew 
water from the taps of houses in the high-level, and also in the low-level 
district. He invariably found lead in the water taken from the high-level 
system, and an appreciable amount in the other water, but hardly enough 
to be dangerous. e attributed the capacity of the Redmires water to act 
upon lead to the presence in the water of a certain amount of acid, which 
he believed was due to the decomposition of peat. He had also made ex- 
periments with the Redmires water for the removal of the acid. He tri 
to treat the acid without injuring the good qualities of the water, so as to 
prevent it acting on the lead pipes ; and finally he found that by passing the 
water over broken limestone for a certain period, the action of the water on 
the lead was greatly diminished. He believed this would be a very cheap 
method of meeting the difficulty. While making these experiments, he 
found that after a time the beneficial action of the limestone was somewhat 
diminished. He could not at first understand the reason of this; but he 
eventually came to the conclusion that the limestone became covered wi 
@ deposit from the water, so that the latter was no longer able to take up 
the limestone. The surface of the limestone was no longer fresh, and re 
quired cleaning or renewal. If they got rid of the incrustation, then the 
limestone recovered its protective qualities. At all events, the difficult 
could be met by putting fresh stone in. He wasaware of the plan pro] 
by the Company to make beds of limestone, sand, and flints. He objec 
to the Company being allowed to increase their charge in order to carry out 
this filtration. His _— would be a much cheaper one than that su gested 
by the Company. He believed for £1000 in the first instance, and about 
£100 a year afterwards, it could be done. He considered that the method 
he —— of an sd running the water over limestone had been tried 
with success at Keighley. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemser: He did not pretend to explain how it 
was that a piece of limestone that had been used four weeks and a pice? 
that had been used ten days showed the same result. 
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Mr. Pemser: After all is said and done, we propose to treat the water 
with limestone plus the silica. Surely, then, our process is yours plus 
something else ? : 

Witness: The difference is that you are going to bury your limestone 
underneath a layer of sand; whereas I can brush the limestone by my 
process, and you cannot do that. 

What reason have you for disbelieving in the addition of silica ?—In 
conjunction with our Borough Analyst, I have gone into the question, and 
also in conjunction with Dr. Stephenson, of London; and we find that the 
acidity of water diminishes from the action of lead. The amount of silica, 
however, does not necessarily increase with the diminution of the action 
of the water on lead. All the experiments we have made, and everything 
we have observed, tends to show that the acidity was the real cause of the 
action of the water on lead. 

In your reports, the only two analyses you give show that the water 
which acted on lead had most silica in it ?—That is a mere coincidence. 
Ihave found in other experiments that the amount of lead dissolved by 
the water has no relation to the silica in the water. 

Cross-examination continued : Cases of lead poisoning were frequent in 
Sheffield, quite independent of the water. He only gave details of four ; 
but there were others. He did not mention them, because he did not wish 
tocreate a “scare.” At the same time he wished to draw attention to the 
subject. There were altogether 30 or 40 cases, which he confessed was not 
a large number in a vast population such as that of Sheffield. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
Monpay, Manrc# 21. 
(Before Mr. J. C. Bouton, Chairman; Lord Muncaster, Commander 
BetueEt., and Mr. J. A. Pease.) 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS GAS BILL. 

Mr. LirTLer, Q.C., and Mr. Batten appeared for the promoters; Mr. 
PemBROKE STEPHENS, Q.C., Mr. BatFrour Browne, Q.C., and Mr. Erskine 
Pottock, for the Tunbridge Wells Local Board, who —- the Bill. 

Mr. LitTLER, in opening the case, said this was a Bill promoted by the 
Tunbridge Wells Gas Company to empower them to raise additional capi- 
tal and for other purposes. The original shares amounted to £90,000, and 
the debentures to £20,000. The new capital proposed was : Shares, £80,000; 
loan, £30,000. The special rate of dividend was 7 percent. on the ordinary, 
and 5 per cent. on the preference capital. The Bil contained the usual 
auction clauses, which were a protection to the consumer, though the Local 
Board had petitioned against them. The new capital was really wanted. 
Half of it would be — within the next four or five years; in fact, 
agood deal of it would be spent immediately. The consumption of gas 
had been going on very rapidly in Tunbridge Wells. In 1871 the popula- 
tion was only 19,000; and in 1881 it was 924,000. In 1864 the make oF 
was 22 million cubic feet ; in 1873 it had increased to 48 millions; and in 
1879 it had reached to more than 123 millions. The consequence was that 
the Company had not only come close to their tether, but they had actually 
got beyond it; and they had drawn from their bankers on capital account 
£4784. It was therefore absolutely necessary for them to come to Parlia- 
ment for additional capital; and so they thought it well to do other things 
at the same time. They inserted in the Bill the auction clauses, which 
were an absolute protection to the district. They had also intended to 
provide for the pressure of gas; but after consultation with the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Lords, the clause was struck out, as the 
point was dealt with in one of the Company’s old Acts. With regard to 
the illuminating power, they usually manufactured gas of 15°80 candle 
power ; and if the Act said it should be 15 candles, the actual illuminating 
power was sure to be 16 candles or more, in order to be safe. In 1875 the 
price of gas was 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. In the second half of that year 
it was reduced to 4s. 7d.; in 1876, to 4s. 2d.; in 1882, to 3s. 9d.; and in 
1885, to 38. 6d., at which price it now stood. To effect this reduction in 

rice, the Company had to nearly destroy their reserve fund. Lately there 
tad been struck off large amounts for residuals—such as ammoniacal 
liquor, which was practically worthless in their neighbourhood. The 
maximum price charged within the district of the Local Board was 5s. per 
1000 cubic feet, and 6s. outside. When the old works became to a very 
large extent worthless, the Company incurred great expense for the new 
works, This expense was regarded as merely reinstatement, renewals, 
and repairs. During the time the works were being completed, something 
like £2000 a year, which was taken out of profits, was carried to the 
Suspense account. The petition of the Local Board was deposited on the 
last day, without there having been a meeting previously to confirm it, 
The allegations in the petition differed from the recommendations of the 
Committee of the Board which considered the Bill. Amongst other things, 
they complained that there had been a misappropriation of certain sums, 
and asked that the charge for gas for lighting the public lamps should be 
reduced as compared with the price charged to private consumers. 

Mr. J. Read, the Secretary and Manager of the Company, said that in 
1874 they had a capital of £36,000. Their works were then in the centre 
of the town, close to the Town Hall; but owing to the growth of the 
district, it was decided to construct new works atanotherspot. They intro- 
duced a Bill for this purpose, and it passed the House of Commons; but 
on the Opposition of the Local Board, it was rejected. Another site was 
selected ; and in 1875 the Company obtained parliamentary powers to 
erect works on that site—the Bill being unopposed. The cost of the 

ill rejected in 1874 was £2374. The amount expended in obtaining the 
we of 1875 was £965; and the expense incurred in getting the consent of 

arliament to the existing site was £786. The land cost £4049. In order 
to reach these works, they had to obtain an archway under the railway. 

Railway Company constructed the arch and a siding direct into the 
poy say for which they charged £2216. The archway enabled the Company 

lay their mains direct into the town. On this site they had erected a 
Saariote gas-works, the total cost of which up to 1879 was £66,965. In 

dition, the trunk-mains cost £7700. Between 1875 and 1879 they had to 
Spend out of capital £1086 for connecting these mains with the service- 
Dee of the town. They commenced making gas at the new works in 
Si mber, 1879. The total capital expenditure up to 1879 was £84,059. 
tan December, 1879, to the present time they had spent on further works 
re 064. Prior to 1875 £31,611 had been expended on the old works and 
amnins in the district—£21,611 upon the works, and £10,000 upon the 
1876 This made the total expenditure more than £128,000. From 

to 1884 they had taken out of revenue £12,835, and transferred it to a 
Throne account. This was to cover the cost of the removal of the site. 

e old gasholder, which cost £17,618, and the other old plant, except two 
purifiers, which had been removed, had been sold as old plant. In 1878 
Fone: reserve fund was £7720. In the following year there was carried from 
po ea to the credit of profit and loss account £1109; and in 1881 and the 
in th quent years they took other sums, which now left them with £1360 
Wi ~é reserve fund, which they did not propose to further trench upon. 
= itness then confirmed Mr. Littler’s statement as to the prices charged 
a from 1875 to the present time.] In 1877 the consumption 

= was 65 million cubic feet; in 1886 it was 116 millions. Their 
Dee onsumption was in the month of December. In one day in 

mber last year, the make was 673,000 cubic feet. The highest 


















make in any one day in the previous December was 612,000 feet. 
In December last, the total make was 16 millions; and during the same 
month in the previous year, it was something more than 14 millions. 
There were, in round figures, 19,000 consumers. They had about 
2350 meters; and as the number of houses was above 4000, nearly half 
were not supplied with gas. This gave them a large field for future opera- 
tions. The whole of the authorized capital, as well as the debenture stock 
(which was borrowed at 44 per cent.), had been paid up. The Local Board 
had not previously to their petition complained of wasteful expenditure. 
In 1875 when the price of gas was 5s., the dividend was equal to Is. 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet. In 1886, when the price was 3s. 6d., the profit was Is. 4d. 
There had been no alleged misappropriation of capital by the Local Board 
previous to the petition. The pressure of gas, owing to the character of 
the town being very hilly, varied in different parts of the district. It 
varied from 33-10ths down to as low as 11-10ths. The new capital was to 
be put up for auction at the nominal dividend of 7 per cent. The stock 
would fetch a very high premium, which would goin reduction of capital ; 
but would not bear any interest. They owed their bankers, being the 
amount overdrawn, £5826. There was due from capital account to the 
reserve fund £1360; and liabilities for works actually in progress, £4500. 
These amounts they required at once, together with an immediate working 
capital of £6000, which was not more than the third of a year’s expenses. 
Within the next three years, they would require a new gasholder and tank, 
costing about £25,000. They also needed a foreman’s house, a manager's 
house, and workshops at the new works, which would cost between £2000 
and £3000. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne, witness said the Company 
had been established since 1848. In 1882 £2000 was taken out of revenue, 
and placed to the suspense account. In the year’s accounts there was the 
item, ‘‘ Suspense account, £2000.” There was nothing in the accounts to 
show how this £2000 was dealt with. The amount was not brought for- 
ward in the next year; but another £2000 was put down. The books 
showed that the £2000 was written off against capital account in the par- 
ticular year in which it was taken from the revenue. Practically the 
£2000 was taken out of revenue and put to capital in that year. In 1874 
the value of the old works was £31,000; and of this amount £10,500 
represented mains, meters, and services. For the old works, land, &c., 
they received altogether £3993. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: I make the total £7973? 

Witness : That is a mistake. 

In 1882 your total expenditure on capital account, “less the amounts 
received on account of premises and plant at old works,” was £2390; in 
1883, the amount was £1200 ; in 1884, £2179; in 1885, £2145; in 1886, £58 ; 
making a total of £7973 ?—The explanation I give is that £4000 of the 
£7973 forms part of the suspense account. The total amount received for 
the sale of land and buildings forming the old works was £3993, which was 
made up as follows :—Sale of land in 1882, £850; do. in 1886, £2045; old 
tank sold in 1882, £1098. The loss on the old works, after allowing for the 
suspense fund, is more than £4000. 

ross-examination resumed: Since 1876 they had spent altogether on 
the new works £76,000. The amount devo to dividend in 1875 was 
£3235, which cost the consumer 14d. per 1000 cubic feet. In 1885, £8167 
was applied to dividends, which represented a cost to the consumer of 
173d. In 1876, when the price of gas was 4s. 2d., 1s. 1d. went for divi- 
dends. Since 1875 they had spent £2500 on mains, or, including the trunk 
mains, £10,278. In the present Bill the illuminating power was increased 
by l candle. There was a meeting of the ratepayers to consider the Bill ; 
and a poll was demanded. The result showed that 1209 were in favour, 
and 2125 were against it, and voted for opposing the scheme. They could 
not now supply gas for less than 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet. They did not 
ae to have to spend much on extensions of mains. The Company's 
Bill of 1875 gave them power to supply gas to we and the neigh- 
bourhood ; but they had not been asked to do so. [Witness was then 
taken in detail through the published accounts, which he explained by 
reference to the Company’s books. | 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said the accounts did not sufficiently disclose the 
financial position of the Company. The Local Board could never make it 
= from the published accounts without reference to the books of the 
Jompany. 

Mr. R. P. Spice, C.E., said he was Engineer of the Company, and had 
designed the existing works and extensions. They were designed eco- 
nomically and substantially, with a view to the wants of the place. They 
were able to supply an increased quantity of gas for some little time; 
having been so designed as to admit of extension without alteration. The 
old works were really obsolete. There ought to be a new gasholder, ready 
for use, within three years’ time. With regard to working capital, they 
required about one-third of the annual expenditure. The gasholder and 
tank would cost roughly about £25,000. They could not telescope one of 
the present holders, because they could not spare one for the period that 


_ Was necessary to carry out the work. He thought the suggested expendi- 


ture of £3000 on foreman’s house and workshops was justifiable on the 
score of economy. The proposed capital of £80,000 was designed to carry 
the Company on for about 12 or 15 years. If only half the capital were 
allowed, then there would have to be a permanent charge for parliamentary 
expenses, which would either add to the cost of gas, or prevent the price 
being reduced. He considered that the Company had been very well man- 
aged. The price of gas to the consumers was very low, having regard to the 
circumstances of the district. Gas could not be sold at Tunbridge Wells 
at the present price unless it had been produced under economical prin- 
ciples, There had been no extravagant outlay. If the accounts were pro- 
perly balanced, and they had not had heavy parliamentary expenses 
imposed upon them, by the opposition of the Marquis of Lorne and others 
in 1875, the cost per ton of s carbonized would be £7 12s. 4d., which he 
thought was a low figure. The new gasholder ought to be commenced 
now. There was no necessity for reducing the maximum price. The 
Directors had always been anxious to lower the charge; and the last 
reduction ought not really to have been made. He was not an advocate 
for a sliding scale. He was favourable to the old maximum price; a 
margin always being allowed for free enterprise, and to cover contingencies 
—such as a coal famine, or a fall in the value of residuals. The uction 
in the price of residuals in the last two years struck off something like 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet of profit. The Company had reduced the cost price of 
the gas to 1s. 114d. In 1884 it was 1s. 11°16d; in 1885 it rose to 2s. 8°03d. ; 
and in 1886 it was 2s. 3°33d.—the increase being chiefly due to the reduction 
in tar and sulphate. Taking twelve Suburban Companies, the average 
cost of producing gas for the four years ending 1885 was 2s. 5°51d. per 1000 
feet. The cost at Tunbridge Wells in the same period was 2s. 0°28d.—a 
difference in favour of Tunbridge Wells of 4°23d. This, he contended, 
pointed to great efficiency of management. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS, witness said that, including 
the new gasholder, they wanted £45,000 of new capital immediately. Ifan 
old holder was telescoped instead of making a new one, it would cost, if it 
could be done conveniently, about £3000 or £4000. The capacity of the 
—— holders was 580,000 cubic feet. The proposed gasholder was to 

old a million cubic feet. By telescoping the two existing holders (which 
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would cost about £8000), they would be able to add about half a million 
cubic feet to their capacity ; but then nobody but an idiot would telesco 
the Tunbridge Wells holders under existing circumstances. In 1875 the 
Company’s capital was £35,300; and in 1885 it was £111,904. With this 
amount of capital, they had replaced their old works, and were provided 
a long way for some time tocome. They had brought the cost per ton of 
coal carbonized down from £11 12s. 3d. to £9 3s. 1d.; and if there had not 
been the extra expenses attendant upon the change of site, it would have 
been £7 12s. 4d. 


Szeconp Day—Tvespay, Marcu 22, 


The cross-examination of Mr. Spice was continued this morning. He 
said with regard to the estimate of £3000 for the foreman’s house, &c., 
it was a rough calculation, made up thus: Foreman’s house, £600; iron 
entrance gates, £150; manager’s house and workshops, £2000; total, £2750. 
This was part of the original design, which was to cost in all £70,000. 
There was £20,000 cut off this amount. What he had contemplated for 
the new works was £50,000. 

Mr. Pembroke Srepuens: If you find a company coming to Parliament 
in 1874 for power to construct new works at a cost of £30,000, and you find 
them coming again with the cost of the works placed at £70,000, would not 
that suggest something like extravagance ? 

Witness : Not necessarily; for regard must be paid to the circumstances 
of the case. It is not an uncommon thing for an estimate to be largely 
exceeded, and even doubled. A company are under an obligation to its 
consumers to work economically; and it is also a matter of self-interest 
that they should do so. 

What a company can do is to take the maximum dividends on their 
capital issue and the necessary amount for the reserve fund, and after this 
they would be bound to reduce the price of gas, and not merely as a matter 
of courtesy or out of consideration to the consumers ?—That is so. Of 
course, all that went to pay dividends and to furnish the reserve fund, and 
what covered the expenses on works ultimately came out of the pockets of 
the consumers. The interest of the consumer lay in the company not 
swelling the cost of the works to an extravagant figure. One way of test- 
ing a company’s working was to compare it with similar companies; but 
that should be done fairly, having regard to the different circumstances in 
each case. 

Cross-examination continued: The Company had worked more econo- 
mically in the new works than in the old. He had considered the question 
of the sliding scale; and on the whole he did not a gas of it. The 
benefit to the consumers was more apparent than real, y being made, to 
some extent, partners in the concern. When the public saw a oompany 
manne a dividend of 14 per cent., they grumbled a good deal, considering 
it wasfartoohigh. It was no answer to this to 9! that the public benefited 
Peeper iensnny with the company itself. That did not get over the feeling 
of discontent. This was not the only objection he had to the sliding scale. 
It was an inducement to directors to be parsimonious in the maintenance 
of works in full vigour, and might lead to the erection of flimsy instead of 
substantial structures. In its inception, too, it imputed a want of regard 
for economy, and dishonesty on the part of the directors. He had never 
known a board that were prepared to spend capital merely for the sake of 
spending it. 

Mr. PemBroxkeE STEPHENS: But Parliament has applied the sliding scale ? 

Witness : Yes, in the imagined interest of the consumers they have done 
so; but I do not know that they have forced the sliding scale on any com- 
pany, whereas they have forced the auction clauses. No doubt there must 
always be a first case; and if the Committee made this the first case, the 
Company would bow to their decision. 

Cross-examination continued: As an Engineer, he had no opinion one 
way or the other as to power being reserved to the Local Board to bring in 
a purchasing Bill at some future time. 

e-examined by Mr. Barren: It was better to have a maximum divi- 
dend than to be working up to 14 per cent. or 15 per cent. by the sliding 
scale. The Hee god was entitled to charge 5s. per 1000 cubic feet; but 
they had reduced the price to 3s. 6d.—the lowest paying point. A gas- 
holder to contain 1 million cubic feet was absolutely necessary. It was 
contrary to the policy of Parliament to make a lower charge for the public 
lamps than to large consumers. Where gas was delivered in bulk to a local 
authority, it was a different matter; and a reduction in such a case might 
well be made. Where there were a number of lamps in a public road, no 
exception should be made; indeed, he thought that more should be paid 
for the lamps than was charged to private consumers. As an illus- 
tration, he might mention that at Tunbridge Wells the Company had 34 
miles of mains upon which there was nothing but public lamps. These 
lamps did not pay nearly as well as an equal number of lights in a shop. 
There was no valid reason for the suggestion that a reduction should be 
made in the price charged by the Company for the street lamps. 

By Mr. Pease: The average increase in the consumption of gas during 
the last three years was 44 per cent. The increase of 14°96 per cent. men- 
tioned by a previous witness, referred to the increase of one particular 
month in the year 1886 compared with the corresponding month of the 
previous year. 

Mr. Alfred Penny, C.E., examined by Mr. Batten, said that he had 
visited the Tunbridge Wells works, and examined the accounts of the Com- 
pany and the works and district generally, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount of capital expended, and the cost of the manufacture of gas. 
Having regard to all the circumstances, his opinion was that the capital 
had been expended economically, and had been so expended with the 
view of meeting the gas requirements of the district for a very long 
time to come. The position of the works was unfavourable in some 
respects for ee them on at all aay ; but they were favourabl. 
situated for making gas economically. The works were extremely we. 
designed; and the cost of them had been considerably increased by 
the thoroughly substantial manner in which they had Leon built, and 
the difficulties which had to be overcome in consequence of the nature of 
the site. There had been no greater expenditure upon the works than 
there should be, except a little ornamentation which was not thrown away 
on works situated as these were. This expenditure of £1000 was not a 
matter to which objection should be taken. On the old site the cost of the 
cartage of coals to the works was 1s. 7d. per ton, which, on 12,000 tons in the 
year, came to £1000. This a would amount to a very large sum. 
By an arrangement with the South Eastern Railway Company, the coals 
were now run direct into the works, and dropped into the coal-store; thus 
doing away with the cost of cartage altogether. The expenditure on this 
new arrangement was a wise one, and one which conferred a great benefit 
on theCompany. The total capital expenditure was £111,905; but deduct- 
ing certain items of abnormal expenditure—such as parliamentary costs, 
expenditure in mains caused by change of site, &c.—the amount was reduced 
to £93,263. This gave, on the quantity of coal carbonized, a capital of 
£7 13s. 3d. per ton, which was not exceptionally heavy. The gas leakage, 
or quantity of gas unaccounted for, now averaged about 6 per cent., which 
was very low. It would be of no yen to any class of consumers to 
increase the pressure; for it would probably result in increased leakage. 
That, in turn, might necessitate either a reduction in quality or an increase 








in the price. He agreed with Mr. Spice that there was no valid reason for 
having a lower price for the public lamps than was charged to privat, 
consumers. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pottock: The cost of repairing substantia] 
buildings like those of the Company was no doubt at times large; and this 
might account to some extent for the increased cost in the manufacture ot 
gas. In 1883 the expenditure for repairs = 1000 cubic feet amounted to 
3°73d.; in 1884 to 3°37d.; in 1885 to 4°67d.; and in 1886 to 5°40d. This 
would be about one-half the rise in the cost of manufacture. There wag 
similar increase in wages, which would tend in the same direction, In 
1883 the wages were 3°14d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made; and went on 
increasing, till last year they were 4-3ld. It was probable that, in the 
course of ten or twelve years, the Company would require to expend 
£10,000 or £12,000. This, however, would largely depend on the rapid 
increase of the population. 

Dr. Tidy, examined by Mr. Batten, said that he found the Tunbridge 
Wells Gas- Works in excellent order. They were most perfectly constructed; 
indeed it would be fair to say that they were model gas-works. The Com. 
pany supplied very good gas ; and they had a special method in prepari 
it. The gas they sent out he found to be free from sulphuretted hydro. 
gen; and it contained only 10 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet, which 
was much below the average. The illuminating power was 154 candles, or 
14 candles in excess of their requirements. If Parliament fixed upon 15 
candles, it really meant, in practical working, 1 candle more ; and it would 
be impossible to supply gas of the present quality at the existing price, 

Mr. Charles Hawksley, C.E., examined by Mr. Barten, confirmed the 
evidence given by the previous witnesses as to the works being economically 
constructed, and their general efficiency and power to manufacture 
economically, as wellas bye-products. He agreed with Mr. Spice as to the 
sliding scale. It was not a desirable thing in itself; and its effect was to 
induce directors to starve their undertakings, and to erect structures 
insufficient for their requirements—thereby increasing the cost of renewals 
after the lapse of a few years. , 

Further evidence having been given, generally supporting the statements 
already made, 

Mr. Batten intimated that this concluded the case for the promoters, 


The case for the opposition was then proceeded with. 

Mr. Alfred Lass, PCA. examined by Mr. PoLtock, gave an exhaustive 
analysis of the accounts of the Company since 1875. Taking the quantity 
of coals carbonized, there had been an increase of capital from £5 4s. in 
that year to £9 3s. last year. Calculating the capital on the quantity of 
gas manufactured, the result worked out to £642 per million cubic feet in 
1875 ; £659 in 1876 ; £649 in 1877 ; £950 in 1878; £1234 in 1879; and £1248 
in 1880; after which it fell gradually until in 1886 it stood at £965. He 
also showed that the working expenses had gone on increasing yearly, 


Turp Day—WeEpDnNEspay, Marcu 23. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E., examined by Mr. Pottockx, said that he knew 
Tunbridge Wells pretty well, and had examined the Company’s works, 
The Bill sought to raise in all £110,000, which would exactly double the 
present capital. There was no change | ey sae by the Bill in the existing 
conditions, except the increase of 1 candle in the illuminating power. The 
capital raised in 1875 was £31,000. There was consequently at the disposal 
of the Company then an amount of £30,000 not called up. At the end of 
eleven years, they came back to Parliament with the whole of the amount 
expended, and also the £50,000 authorized in 1875 ; and the Company were 
now in debt. There could be no doubt as to the very extravagant way in 
which the Company had managed the concern. In 1875 the total capital 
raised and spent, including the working capital, was £36,000. This 
equalled something over £5 per ton of coal carbonized, and £636 per 
million cubic feet of gas sold. In 1886 it had risen to £9 2s. per ton of 
coals carbonized, and £967 per million feet of gas sold. The capital spent 
in the interim had been equal to £14 per ton carbonized, and £1270 
per million feet of gas sold. There had been an increase in the coal 
used by 79°4 per cent., an increase of gas sold of 108 per cent., and 
an increase in the capital employed of 217 per cent. The total 
loss on the change from the old site to the new one was only £1600. 
They started on the fresh site with everything new, and with only £160 
to the bad. They took away from their former works enough money to 
build new works equal to the old, less that amount. The suspense account 
was not disclosed in the published accounts. In regard to the money 
annually transferred to this account, he thought it would have been fairer 
to the consumers to have spread it over a larger number of years than the 
Company did. The £2000 a year taken off represented at the time 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet to the consumer. A return had been prepared showing 
that, on an average, three London Gas Companies had reduced their capi- 
tal in relation to business done by 1°56 per cent. per annum ; twelve Pro- 
vincial Companies had similarly reduced their capital by 2°5 per cent. ; and 
ten Corporations supplying a8 had similarly reduced their capital by 235 
percent. The Tunbridge Wells Company had increased their capital, in 

roportion to the business done, by 4°6 per cent. The London Companies 
had decreased their capital per ton by 21°6 per cent. ; while the Tunbridge 
Wells Company had increased their capital by 80 per cent. The London 
Companies had decreased their capital per million feet of gas by 284 per cent.; 
while Tunbridge Wells had increased their capital by 53 per cent. Tt was 
quite clear that there had been such an expenditure of capital as, if saved, 
would have meant a reduction in the price of gas of something like 9d. or 
10d. per 1000 cubic feet. It was no answer whatever to this to say that, in 
other respects, the working of the undertaking had been carried on with 
fair economy. This only showed that Tunbridge Wells was a place where, 
if economy had been practised, gas would have been cheaper still. The 
capital asked for was very extravagant. No doubt the Company had spent 
the capital they had in hand ; but they had reserve works, so that a compara 
tively small expenditure now would carry them on for a long time. Theit 
manufacturing works generally were fully equal to from 1 million to 
13 million cubic feet of gas per day. He agreed with Mr. Spice that their 
gasholders were too small, and ought to be enlarged; but the amount o 
increased capacity that they wanted to carry them on for four or five years 
could be obtained by an expenditure of about £3000. Apart from the fl 
holders, the works were sufficient to nearly double the present make. He 
did not see any serious risk in telescoping the gasholders—it was a plain, 
straightforward job. If there were any risk, the work could be accom 

lished without emptying the tanks ; it could be done with water in thes 

ssuming the increase of business at 5 per cent. compound, they wou 
be selling 140 million feet in 1890. If the £40,000, which it was pro i 
to spend, was expended in four years, instead of reducing the burden ¢ 
capital, it would be increased. Supposing, with the help of the auctio! 
clauses, they obtained the proposed £40,000 at 5 per cent., this was & ery 1 
of £2000, which spread over the increase, would be 19d. per 1000 feet ~ 
interest ; so that apparently the consumers would get no advantage. i 
sum of £40,000 was enough to build up the whole of the works complet, 
and to add an “ unconsidered trifle” of that amount to the already large 
expenditure seemed to be a wild way of looking at figures. The expenditm® 
had been so extravagant that the Local Board did right, on behalf of 
consumers, in asking that some check should be put upon the Compady: 
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He thought that £10,000 would put them in perfect trim at present, 
jncluding the cost of telescoping one holder; and £1000 a year for ten 
years, with an extra £5000 in about four years’ time for telescoping the 
second holder, would make £25,000 altogether. A very large proportion of 
the companies which had come to Parliament within the last ten years had 
acce sed, the sliding scale; and he never knew of any complaints from 
Jocal authorities of its burdensomeness. This was a case in which it 
would be well to give to the Company the stimulus of the sliding scale. 
He thought a fair initial price would be 3s. 4d. Their present charge was 
3s. 6d., at which they just managed to earn their dividends ; but he found, 
on several of the items of their expenditure, that there had been so much 
spent in excess of what there ought to have been that he took off 2d. This 
94, was_made up by wear and tear of works, which ought to be reduced by 
}}d., and wages, which ought to be reduced by 4d. Further, he did not 
quite see why the price of coal should be so high as it was; and he was 
certain that, in the current year, they would derive more from the sale of 
their ammonia than they did last year. He considered that a charge of 
gs. 4d. per 1000 feet would pay the dividend in 1887; and the increase 
of business would enable the Company to still further increase their divi- 
dends in future years. He considered that there ought to be a pressure of 
$-10ths in the day, and 10-10ths at night; and the illuminating power 
should be 16 candles. He did not think this would involve any increased 
cost; but in order to make it safe, he would suggest that penalties should 
not be imposed unless the gas came below 154 candles. This would prac- 
tically secure 16 candles. In the interests of the Company itself, no notice 
should be given of testing. If notice were given, there would immediately 
bea suggestion as to the possibility of tampering with the quality. The 
pressure could be altered in five minutes. He thought when so clear a 
case could be made out of extravagance on the part of the Company, there 
was a good deal to be said in favour of transferring the undertaking to the 
local authority. In any case the latter could raise money more cheaply 
than the Company ; they could manage the concern at a less cost (because 
they saved the fees of directors and so forth) ; and if they would only carry 
it on in the interests of the consumers and not of the ratepayers, they 
would do better than the Company. If in 1875 the local authorities had 
me £200 for each £100 of stock and then built the new works, the charge 
or dividends now would be at least 8d. per 1000 feet less than it was at 
the present time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BaTTeEn, witness said he thought a Company like 
Tunbridge Wells should be made to keep down every pound of expenditure; 
and therefore it was better they should borrow from their bankers 
at the end of the year, and of with their collection. He considered 
he was justified in saying that for £300 per million feet of gas, good, sub- 
stantial, and sutlicient works could and ought to be constructed. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS: Having seen the works, he 
believed they could be built for £300 per million feet. Tunbridge Wells 
was not an expensive place at which to build gas-works. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., said he knew the Tunbridge Wells district 
fairly well. The Company had run through their capital much too quickly ; 
and, with a less liberal expenditure, it might have lasted for some years to 
come. Everything that-was possible had been done to spend money on 
the new site ; and to lay it out in a way that would be utterly useless for 
the production of gas. 

The Cuarrman said they had heard sufficient evidence as to the alleged 
extravagance. What the Committee wanted now was evidence of the way 
in which the works could have been built more cheaply. 

Witness said he had constructed works at West Bromwich, which cost 
£230 per million feet. The Tunbridge Wells works, over the whole time, 
had cost £967 per millon; but since 1875 the cost had been £1270 per 
million. A more parallel case was that of Scarborough, where he had con- 
structed what he called ornamental works at a cost of £302 per million feet 
of gas manufactured. 

he Cuarrman said this was not the evidence the Committee required. 
They wished to know how money could have been saved in the constrac- 
tion of the Tunbridge Wells works. 

Witness replied that it was very difficult to give evidence upon this 
point without knowing what the items were. As regards capital, he took 
the actual increase of business at 7 per cent. per annum. At the end of 
ten years, at this rate, the Company would be selling 112 million cubic feet 
more gas. Taking this at £400 per million feet (which was giving them 
an allowance on a generous scale), they would only require £45,000. He 
thought 15 candles should be required as the illuminating power. In 
other matters he agreed generally with Mr. Woodall. 

Counsel having addressed the Committee, the latter had a brief con- 
sultation ; and subsequently 

The CuarrMaNn announced that the Committee had determined to pass 
the preamble of the Bill, subject to the reduction of the maximum price of 
G8 in the district of the Local Board to 4s. 6d. 








Croypon Corporation Water Supriy.—At the meeting of the Croydon 
Town Council last week, the half-yearly estimates were brought up for con- 
sideration. The Finance Committee, in their statement, reported that they 
had received a letter from the Water Committee, in which they said that, 
in their opinion, the water charge of 10s. ~ house above £12 rating, and 
of 7s. per house under £12 rating, should be reduced by 2s. per house. 
The Finance Committee stated that they had fully considered the subject, 
and recommended that the charge of 7s. per house per annum upon houses 
rated at and below £12 should be reduced to 5s. per house per annum. 
There were within the water district 7583 such houses. Mr. Pelton having 
moved the an of the Committee’s estimates, Alderman Jackson pro- 
posed an amendment to the recommendation respecting the water = 
to the effect that the suggestion of the Water Committee should be adopted, 
and the reduction of 2s. in the charge extended to all the houses in the 
borough supplied with water by the Corporation. After some discussion, 
the amendment was carried. 

Opposition To THE Pupsry Gas Bru.—A public meeting of the rate- 

yers and consumers of gas in Tyersal and Thornbury was held on 

onday evening last week, for the purpose of considering the Pudsey 
Gas Bill now in Parliament, and also of deciding what steps should be 
taken to My the measure. Mr. A. Beldon (Chairman of the Tyersal 
and Thornbury Gas Association) presided. Mr. Stead moved a resolution 
to the effect that a memorial should be presented to the House of 

ommons, praying that the Bradford Corporation might be empowered 
to supply Tyersal and Thornbury with gas, instead of the Pudsey Gas 
Company ; and, further, that the Bill might not be allowed to pass. The 
resolution was unanimously agreed to. Alderman Wood said he believed 
it was intended to move at the next meeting of the Bradford Town Council 
that the price of gas in the borough should be brought down from 2s. 6d. 
to 28. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Considering the number of persons who 
pe be affected in Tyersal and Thornbury, he thought it would be unfair 
to them if the price were further reduced in Bradford, as it would, in his 
judgment, be to their detriment. He said the Pudsey Gas Company were 
the monable in their demands, and there was not the slightest hope that 

Bradford Corporation would be able to come to terms with them. 





egal Intelligence. 


THAMES POLICE COURT.—Txourspay, Manrcn 24. 
(Before Mr. F. Lusurneton.) 
COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY UV. BURROWS. 

In the Jowrna last week (p. 531), reference was made to "a 
instituted by the Commercial Gas Company against the defendant in the 

resent case, for injury to a gas-pipe belonging to them; and it was then 
intimated that the Company had taken out a further summons to decide 
the question as to whether the defendant had acted unlawfully in making 
any connection with the pipe without their consent. This came up for 
consideration to-day. 

Mr. Youne appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. H. C. Ricuarps represented 
the defendant. 

Mr. Youne said that the present summons was taken out under section 18 
of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847. What the defendant was charged 
with was in respect of one of his patent gas-governors, which he had fixed 
at the Bedford Arms, Bedford Street. In this instance he had taken away 
the pipe which communicated with the service-pipe ; and had put on an 
iron pipe of his own. In other words, the defendant had interposed an 
iron pipe between the service and meter inlet-pipes, which were the pro- 
perty of the Company. The latter contended that as the pipes belonged to 
them, they were responsible for anything that might go wrong in connec- 
tion with them; and therefore they ought to have exclusive control over 
them. In support of his contention, he quoted the case of Wood v. The 
West Ham Gas Company, where the appellant was fined 40s. for inter- 
fering with the pipes of the respondents without their consent. 

Mr. G. W. Anderson was then called. He said that he was in the 
employ of the plaintiffs, and had inspected the premises where the gas- 
governor in question was fixed. The Company’s pipes had been cut ; and 
the apparatus fixed between the service and inlet pipes. 

Cross-examined : He did not know whether the consent of the Company 
to the fixing of the governor had been sought. The pressure of the gas 
was exactly the same on both sides of the meter. 

Mr. Ricwarps said his client had received a letter from the Company 
in reply to a notice from him, saying that if he (the defendant) interfered 
with their pipes they should take proceedings without delay ; but this inti- 
mation would not, they added, prevent him from fixing the governor on 
the meter outlet-pipe. The summons had been taken out under the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act of 1847; but the Legislature said that this and the 
Act of 1871 should be read together, and that the latter should be held to 
repeal and supersede such of the provisions of the 1847 Act as were incon- 
sistent with the later Act. 

Mr. Youne: The 1871 Act does not apply to the Company. 

Mr. Ricnarps said, taking it that the Company’s Act of 1875 incorporated 
the Act of 1847, they could not by their Act do away with the provision in 
the 1871 Act, which was to be read with the one of 1847. By section 15 of 
the Act of 1871 it was enacted that no consumer should disconnect a meter 
from any pipe unless he gave to the undertakers 24 hours’ notice of his 
intention to do so; and he therefore maintained that there was nothing in 
the Private Act of the Company which could make their consent an 
absolute bar before any disconnection of the meter was made. 

Mr. Youne: You are referring to the disconnection of meters, which is 
altogether different from what has been done here. 

Mr. Rica rps (continuing) said that, as regards the West Ham case which 
his friend had quoted, that was altogether distinct from the present one. 
There the communication-pipe had been cut, a new meter put in, and then 
another pipe after it. In the present instance the old pipe had not been 
removed; and the old meter remained. All they had done was to insert a 
piece of pipe, and the governor, on the meter inlet-pipe. 

Mr. LusHINGToN said it was quite clear that in the Company’s Act 
of 1875 the Act of 1871 was especially excluded, and only the Act of 1847 
incorporated. In the case of Wood v. The West Ham Gas Company, 
Justice Field said that nobody had a right to alter in any way whatever 
the pipes belonging to the Company without their consent. He should 
therefore give judgment for the Company. 

Mr. Ricwarps said he must ask that only a nominal fine be inflicted. 

Mr. Youne intimated that the Company only wanted a decision on the 
matter. 

Mr. Lusntncton thereupon imposed a fine of 1s. with costs; and declined 
to grant a case. 








Sates or SHares.—At a sale by auction at the King’s Head Hotel, New- 
port, on Monday evening last week, a quantity of and water stock was 
submitted by Mr. W. Graham. The original £100 shares in the Newport 
Water Company, which have for the last 15 years been bearing 8 per cent. 
dividend, sold in one instance for £211, and in others for £210 (three lots), 
£208, and £205 10s. The second class of stock, which has been producing 
7 per cent., reached £191 percent. The preference 6 per cent. stock sold 
uniformly for £154 10s., and the “‘C” shares, on which £6 per share has 
been paid, reached £11 each. The sales amounted to nearly £10,000. Some 
of the Newport Gas Company’s 10 per cent. stock sold at £197 per £100, 
the 5 per cent. debenture stock at £126, and the £20 shares (fully paid) at 
£29 5s. each.—On the same day, Messrs. Hall, Wateridge, and Owen sold 
by auction £360 of the Shrewsbury Gas Company’s consolidated stock at 
the following high prices:—Three £100 lots at £168 each ; one £60 lot at 
£102. The Company pay 74 per cent. maximum dividend, and are not 
subject to the sliding scale. 

Tue Briston WaTER CoMPANY AND THE CompeTine Brtu.—At the annua 
meeting of the Bristol Water — last Saturday, a dividend for the 
half year of 43 per cent. was declared. The Chairman (Mr. E. Bush), 
referring to the proposed new water undertaking, said the Bristol Water 
Company took the best advice they could obtain respecting the Bill of the 
proposed Company, and they were advised not to enter into any negotia- 
tions with the Bristol Corporation, who were favouring the scheme, while 
the Bill was pending in Parliament. From 1885 down to December last 
year the Bristol Company were treating with the Great Western Railway 
Company for the purchase of Sudbrook Springs, whence the Consumers’ 
Company proposed to obtain their supply, and they engaged two eminent 
Analysts to examine the water. The result of their analysis, however, 
was that the water was considered to be unfit for the supply of Bristol, 
and therefore the matter came to an end; they had no alternative. In 
consequence of the works now going on—for instance, the large storeage 
reservoir at Barrow, which was being constructed to contain 520 million 
gallons for the summer supply of Bristol, and the new filter-beds they were 
erecting—they had decided to make a call of £2 per share on the £20 
ordinary 1872 shares, £1 per share on the £6 shares, and 10s. per share on 
the £4 10s. ordinary 1878 shares, making the three classes fully paid up, 
and £1 per share on the £10 5 per cent. non-contingent preference shares 
making £5 paid up. A resolution was adopted that the above calls should 
be made. It was mentioned that the increase which had taken place in 
the revenue of upwards of £2000 was largely due to the extra demand for 
water for trade purposes during the past six months. 
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Miscellaneous Aetws. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The following is the report of the Directors of this Company, which, 
with the accounts for the half year ending Dec. 31 last (given on the oppo- 
site page) will be —— at the ordinary general meeting of proprietors 
to be held on Friday next :— 

The revenue account shows a net profit for the half year of £39,955 14s. 10d.; 
making with £630 9s. 6d. received for interest, £40,586 4s. 4d. This, 
added to the amount brought forward from previous half years, makes 
£94,053 0s. 9d. Deducting therefrom £2797 3s. 6d. for interest on deben- 
ture stock, there remains standing to the credit of the net revenue account 
a balance of £91,255 17s. 3d., of which, having regard to the sliding scale 
— oe | of gas charged during the half year, £44,800 is available for 

ividend. 

The Directors recommend the payment of dividends, at the rates of 
£13 10s, per cent. per annum upon the old stock of the Company, and of 
£10 10s. per cent. per annum upon the new stock, both less income tax. 

The balance of the net revenue, £47,305 17s. 3d. will be carried forward 
to the next half year. 

The following Directors, Messrs. J. B. Gill, R. Jones, and F. Farnan 
retire by rotation; and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
Mr. J. Haigh, one of the Auditors, will also go out of office by rotation ; 
and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 


ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN GAS COMPANY. 


The report of the Directors of this Company to be submitted to the 
shareholders at their half-yearly meeting on Thursday states that the 
revenue for the six months ending Dec. 31 last amounted to £126,188, and 
the expenditure to £92,750; leaving a net balance of £33,438. The amount 
brought forward was £405; and this added to the net balance makes a 
total of £33,843 available for distribution. As stated in the JournNaL last 
week, the Directors will recommend the payment of dividends at the rates 
of 104 and 74 per cent. per annum. As this will require £34,725, it will be 
necessary to draw upon the reserve fund to the extent of £881. The 
Directors say they have adopted this course believing that the general 
depression, which affects nearly every gas company in the kingdom, is 
merely “oo After this withdrawal the reserve fund will stand at 
£66,814. ith the exception of a very small quantity, the gas sold during 
the half year was charged for at a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet as 
compared with the corresponding period of the previous year; represent- 
ing a sum of £6500 on the quantity disposed of. The amount received for 
tar was less by £3860, owing to the great diminution in the selling price. 
The accounts accompanying the en show that the capital was not 
increased in the six months covered by them; while it was drawn upon to 
the extent of £10,303, the bulk of which was expended on mains and 
services, and in clearing off the amount remaining unpaid on account of 
the new holder. At the close of the year there remained a balance of 
£19,700 out of the £919,902 of called-up capital. The working accounts 
show that 61,083 tons of coal and cannel were carbonized in the half year, 
with the following results:—Gas, 636,123,000 cubic feet; coke, 74,239 
chaldrons ; breeze, 1973 chaldrons; tar, 551,291 gallons (of which 64,325 
gallons were used in manufacture); and ammoniacal liquor, 1,260,847 
gallons. Of the total bulk of gas made, 570,585,000 cubic feet were 
accounted for, and 65,538,000 cubio feet, or about 114 per cent., unaccounted 
for. About two-thirds of the coke was sold, as was the whole of the liquor. 


THE LIGHTING OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


The annual report of the Engineer and Surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Sewers of the City of London (Mr. W. Haywood) has just been issued; 
having been presented on the 8th inst. It acknowledges that again last 
year “‘ the 36 meters attached to the public lamps in various parts of the 
City, show that the full contract quantity of gas is given at these lamps; 
and the Inspector of Gas Lighting, as well as the Inspectors of Pavements, 
are of opinion that the regulators are kept in proper condition, and that 
the full contract quantity of gas is given at all public lamps by the Com- 

any.” The lamps were lighted at the following rates; the number of 
ighting hours being 4300, and the gas charged for at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet :— 























Size of Light. Annual Charge per Lamp. 
F Ee Description. Gas. Lighting. | Repairing. | Total. 

£s. da. £s.4 8. d. 2s. 4. 
5 Square 213 9 015 8 0 811 9 
5 Circular 213 9 015 0 7 8 816 0 
10 | Square 5 76 015 0 | 8 0 6 5 6 
10 | Circular 5 7 6 015 0 | 7 8 699 

| 








The lamps were regularly cleaned twice a week by the Company. Con- 
siderable variation has occu during the past few years in the number 
of defective lights observed and reported daily by the police. Last year 
341 “ defective lights ” were returned; the records for the six previous 
years being 263, 182, 298, 459, 2509 (in 1881), and 800. 

“During the year,” says Mr. Haywood, “no part of the public ways, 
nor any of the City bridges were lighted by electricity. The Edison and 
Swan United Electric Light Company removed their wires and fittings 
from the Holborn Viaduct subways, and the lighting of private premises 
on the Viaduct was discontinued, in June. The proposal for lighting a 
large area of the City, made by the Brush cert was under considera- 
tion, and a report upon it obtained from Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S.; but 
up to the present time nothing definite has been settled.” Concluding a 
brief retrospect of the Electric Lighting Bills introduced last year into 
Parliament—and against which, in the interests of the public, the Com- 
missioners petitioned—Mr. Haywood laments that the Electric Lighting 
Act of 1882, “ which has all but killed commercial enterprise on a large 
scale in electric lighting, therefore, remains unaltered.” 


SUGGESTED ADOPTION OF THE AVERAGE METER SYSTEM 
IN CAMBERWELL. 


Last Wednesday the Camberwell Vestry had under discussion a long 
report of a Special Committee appointed in November, 1884, to consider 
the question of the possible improvement of the public lighting in the 
parish, and the adoption of the average meter system. The Committee 
reported that they proceeded to appoint a gas tester to ascertain the actual 
quantity of gas passing through the burners in the lamps; and they then 
inquired into the working of the average meter system in Shoreditch, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, Paddington, Kensington, and St. Pancras, 
After visiting the localities, the Committee arrived at a general conclusion 








‘that the meter system, as applied in the various parishes where it has 
been adopted, has resulted to them in a more efficient, regular, and econo. 
mical management and control of the — lighting.” The Committeg 
resolved to estimate the effect of an app ication of the system to Camber. 
well, based upon that in use in St. Pancras. In that parish there are 
employed 1 superintendent, 6 working foremen, 36 lighters, 1 fitter 
1 labourer, and 2glaziers; their wages amounting to £2866 12s. per annum’ 
The work is divided into six sections; the number of lamps allotted to each 
man being 90. In addition to the 3590 ordinary lamps, there are 90 of g 
—_ character. All these are regulated by the Vestry, by whose officers 
e governors are tested and agreed to by The Gaslight and Coke Com. 
ve § under the average meter system. Messrs. Parkinson’s wet meters are 
used, and were formerly applied 1 to every 12 lamps; but now 1 to 24 jg 
found to be sufficient. The average consumption of gas is 17,848 cubic 
feet per lamp. It appears that prior to the introduction of the average 
meter system numerous complaints of inefficient lighting were received; 
but pinars the eleven years it has been in operation, there have been only 
871 complaints. The Committee state that in St. Pancras the average 
consumption of gas per hour is 4°60 cubic feet; whilst in Camberwell it is 
claimed to be 5 cubic feet per hour. In St. Pancras the daily average time 
of burning is 10 hours 30 minutes, but in Camberwell 11 hours 30 minutes, 
The Committee remark that it follows, therefore, that when these two 
incidents of cost are brought to the same denomination in both parishes, 
the deduction from the present cost per lamp in Camberwell will be 85, 94,, 
which, if deducted from the amount now paid to the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company—£3 9s.—leaves the net annual cost at £3 0s. 3d. per lamp, 
or 1s. 84d. per lamp per annum less than St. Pancras, which is the lowest 
ascertained price in the five above-named parishes. Such a reduction 
would produce a saving of about £1179 per annum. It is estimated that 
120 meters would be required, which, with the meter-boxes, connections, 
&c., would cost £7 each, or £840. The Committee were of opinion that 
this form of measurement of gas would ensure, as faras possible, an equity 
of supply and charge between the Gas Company and the parish ; and they 
advised the Vestry to adopt the meter system, fixing one meter to every 
24 lamps. There does not, however, appear to have been perfect una- 
nimity amongst the members of the Committee, as two of them signed a 
“reservation ” to the effect that while they agreed with the recommenda. 
tion to adopt the average meter system, it was not on the ground of any 
probable saving in the cost of lighting, but because it would be a per. 
manent test of the quantity and regularity of the supply. The report 
which was only discussed last Wednesday is dated October, 1886. Mr. 
Middlemass, one of the two members who signed the reservation, moved 
the adoption of the report ; but Mr. Puckle moved, and Mr. Wilson seconded 
an amendment, thanking the Committee for their report, but resolving 
not at present to take any action in the matter. Several members spoke on 
the subject; but the amendment was carried by a very large majority, 


THE IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN VIENNA. 


In connection with the references which have on several occasions been 
made in our columns to the electric lighting installation of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association in Vienna, it may be interesting to reproduce 
the following account, which was recently given by the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle, of the difficulties experienced by the 
Association in establishing their new undertaking :— 


The Vienna public are much interested just now in a conflict which has 
arisen between the Municipality and the British Gas Company which has 
been lighting the Austrian capital for more than 40 years. The matter 
will also be of interest to the English public, as showing what obstacles 
are placed in the way of English enterprise in Vienna, and also how neces- 
sary it is that the utmost caution should be exercised in dealing with the 
officials of this country. The Company in question is the first that has 
attempted to introduce electric lighting on a large scale into Vienna, in 
spite of the opposition of the Town Council. Endless quarrels have been 
going on between the two parties relative to the gas lighting, and many 
lawsuits have been fought, in which the Company has been ey anges | vie- 
torious. In February, 1885, the Company obtained a contract for lig ting 
the two Imperial theatres by electricity for the space of 20 years ; and they 
were to have a preference if it should be decided to introduce the electric 
light into the Imperial Palace or any other — buildings. The con- 
tract was signed by the late Baron von Hoffman, as Intendant of the 
Imperial theatres, and ratified by Prince Hohenlohe and Count Taafie, 
representing the Emperor. The Company had scarcely begun the neces- 
sary preparations for the execution of the works before the annoyances 
alluded to began. An application had to be made for the erection of a central 
station in the proximity of the theatres. All were against them. The 
Town Council, the Stadthalter, and private ag a all opposed the erection 
of such a station. After going through all the Courts, however, the matter 
was finally settled by the Minister of the Interior declaring in favour of the 
Company. The latter then proceeded with the erection of their central 
station, involving an outlay of about two millions of florins, and applied to 
the town for permission to lay their cables in the streets. This application 
was made in the early part of June, 1885. The Town Council “ pigeon- 
holed ” the application er a half year, and then declared that they were 
unable to enter into any contract with the Company. They contend that 
the streets are the property of the Commune, and that the use of them for 
the purpose of laying an underground cable can only be arranged by means of 
@ provisional decree which may be withdrawn at any time ; the Commune 
having the right to make alterations when and where it pleases in the laying 
of the wires, and under certain conditions to take over the whole electric 
establishment. Besides all this, the Commune demands a rent of some- 
thing like 40,000 florins per kilometre for the use of the streets during the 
time the cable is being laid, although the Tramway Company, which has 
its rails upon the streets, only pays 2000 florins. In face of these monstrous 
demands, the Gas Company informed the Imperial Court that the fulfil- 
ment of its contract was impossible ; but as the Municipality still persists 
in its exorbitant claims, the Company has determined to fight the matter 
out. It has done all in its power to fulfil its contract. The cen 
station stands ready for use; the preliminary work in the Opera House 
and also in the new Burg Theatre is completed; only the cable in the 
streets is wanting, and that simply because the Municipality has opposed 
the carrying out of the work. The new Burg Theatre has been s0 con- 
structed that it can only be lighted by electricity; and it cannot therefore 
be opened so — as it pleases the Municipality to maintain its present 
attitude. The public are indignant ; and the Press unanimously condemns 
the proceedings of the Municipal Council. These representatives of the 
loyal Vienna people push their rancour so far as even to disregard the 
wishes of their monarch ! 








Iv connection with the Spanish Provincial Gas and Lighting Company, the 
formation of which was briefly noticed in the Journat for the 8th ult 
. 270), we may state that an order for a three-lift gasholder, 120 feet 
iameter, has been secured by Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Co., of Huddert 
field, whose tender was the lowest but one submitted for the work. 
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——$=_ 
setae in OF THE COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDED DEC. 81, 1886. 
No. 1, —SsT ATEMENT OF CAPITAL (Seocn) on Dec. 81, 1886. No, 2—STATEMENT OF LOAN CAPITAL on Dec. 81, 1886. 
| Dividend | R oat | Acts of Parliament (|Description) RateperCt.| Total Remain- | Total 
Acts of Parliament | Authorized | co i Total Authorizing the Loan of of Amount | ing to be | Amt. Au- 
relating to the raising of withGasatan) Paid up. |paigupana| , Amount. | Capital Interest. Borrow'd. Borrow’d. thorized. 
Capital. | Initial Price Unietaed. Authorized. si \ 
of 3s. 9d. =— Gas hat, 29 Viet, { Mertonge bs per cent. vt £20,000 | £20,000 
————————————— “4 
reial Gas Act, 15 & 16 | £ 61 £ 8 £ 8 Commercial Gas Act, Deben- | * | 
ee. 10 per cent. | 450,000 0; .. 456,000 © | 89 Viet, cap. 200". . | {ture stock! | #4 er cent. £121,284 | 158,766 | 280,000 
Datel Gas Act, is Vict., cap. y | : 
‘ Ditto. | 100,000 0} ee 100,000 0 * At interest not exceeding 5 per cent. | £121,284 8176,708 menmaned 
Geil Gas Act, 38 & 3 oa eae a Aube  acwaeetl 
Viet, cap. 200. . + . «| Tpercent. | 180,000 0 | 150,000 0 | 280,000 0 Total share capital paid up(see No.1). . . £680,000 0 oO 
| | i ed No. .. ae 00 
| | 68,000 0 | 150,000 0 | 880,000 0 ay eee ee mae 2% 
No. 8.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
qoExpenditure as on June $0,188... ... + + + £797,41118 2 | By Consolidated stock as on June 80, 183... + + + + + 2580000 0 0 
Add for new works ai stations . . .. . . . £7,589 4 7 New stock as on June 80, 1 e + «+ « « « 180000 0 0 
»  mewmainsand services ... +. + «+ 6,948 5 2 Debenture stock as on June 30, Me Ses £120,960 0 0 
»  mMewmetersandstoves ... +. + 1,200 0 0 Received thishalf year . ... + 274 0 
————_ 15,682 9 9 | ——— 121.2% 0 0 
£793,094 7 11 
DN 66 4 8 0 we oh es 6 8 Se tt oe ew & | 
£801,234 0 0 | £801,284 hd 0 
No. 4—REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
To Manufacture of gas— By Sale of gas— 
Coals, including dues, carriage, unloading, and Common gas, per meter, at 2s. 64. oe 1000 
trimming (see account No. 8) . - « £57,807 10 5 cubic feet . £100,499 19 0 
Salaries of Engineers, Tiptintintioat, and Public lighting and under contracts, common 
other Officersat works. . . . + + « « 1,963 6 8 gas. . ar 9,141 16 9 
W wel, ‘aa a an _— an : (See statement No. io.) ——— £109,(41 15 9 
Purification, including 579 3s. or a ur . 8,4 
Repairs and maintenance of plant and works, ec agpam rn ay wee hee a See “_- * a 
materials and labour (less £147 11s, 11d. re- PL par te ee oe Oe 2530 8 8 
. — 7 old materials) . . .. . +. « 10,955 8 $ ane —— Residual products— " 
isteibution of gae— es a Coke, less £2394 0s. 8. for labour e208l4 5 7 
— wages of Officers (including Rental 22.140 18 5 Breeze, less £347 15s.8d.forlabour. . . . 220 14 
 *-- es) eS | ae 
Repairs, maintenance, ‘and renewals ‘of ‘mains, : : 
service-pipes, and fittings, including labour : 2,264 17 4 Ammoniacal liquor and sulphate. . . . . 7,936 76 84,965 19 4 
Publis heme, - renewals of metersand stoves. . 1,759 14 5 im 48 Miscellaneous see eipts— 2 , . 
7 oe P : os 8.» ‘ 488 16 2 
ES laa ees ne . o> So. 
Memicstesemitemes 2. ew ew tht tl tl tl tl tl tl tl tll BO Transfer tees a ie ee tla 7: ¢ 4l a7 6 475 18 8 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance . .. «+. + « «+ « «+ £1,250 0 0 
Company’s Auditors . . . 7% 0 0 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and Clerks - 1045 1 6 
Collectors’ salaries and commission ... . 1,456 311 
Stationery and printing ..... a 5138 910 
Generalcharges. . . +. «© © © © © «© «@ 875 211 
4 ae 1s 2 
Beddebte . . © «© s © «© deat ae teks ° 806 12 7 
EE ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 44 010 
Superannuations. . . . i, oe nrthe SG = rth 892 2 8 
Official officers. . . . « a ey awe a Se a 70 19 11 
£107,657 17 2 
Balance carried to profit and loss, net revenue account (No. 5). . 89,955 14 10 
S147 618 12 0 


No. 5.—PROFIT AND LOSS eer REVENUE Ascseut). 




















No. 6.—RESERVE FUND. 


£147,613 12 0 

















































































































Interest on Gcbenture | ‘Balance, June 80, 1886. ° £97, 416 16 5 | Balance on Dec. 31, 1886 . £18,049 7 4/ Balance on June 80, 1886 . ae 17 7 
stock £2,797 8 6 Less dividend for half Dividend received . . ‘e400 9 9 
Balance available for divi- year ending oon 80, — cnmapiniaieintiansitat 
dend, carried to balance- 1606. es — 48,950 00) £48,049 7 4) £48,049 7 4 
thet. . . . . . « 9195517 8 | 
£53,466 16 6 | 
Balance from revenue ac- i| No. 7.—INSURANCE FUND. 
count . . 89,955 14 10 =e - a EPRI RAI 
Dividends and interest ; 630 9 6 | Balance « on Dee. 31, , 1886 . £834,000 0 0 | Balance on June 30, 1886. £34,000 0 0 
£94,053 0 9) £94,058 0 9 | £31,000 0 0 £34,000 0 0 
No. 8.—_STATEMENT OF COALS. No. 9.—_STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. _ 
| < ee | B 
| | - Sn Slave Made Used Sold | 3p Store 
eceived —— — *| during during during 
Description of Coal. | TP Store, | “Guring a Stee, June $0, the Half the Haif | the Half ‘Dee, 8h 
1 ’ | the Half the "Half 1886. | Year. | Year. Year. 
Year. | Year. : 
Coke-—-chaldrons of = basbels* 2,707 | 121,811 | 29,699 80,499 14,820 
| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. reeze do. 987 | 11,626 — 11,546 1,067 
NS oP gig. % 40,387 84,448 89,881 84,954 Tar . . Satie 92,450 | 921,140 _ 781,780 | 231.860 
BE ss noe. Ape da Sea Se OG, he | 1,581 3,617 | 2,955 2,198 Ammon. liq. *_putts of 108 gals.| 2,968 = —- | — | 6 
Sulphate of ammonia—tons . 857 906 - | 919 | 
| 41,918 | 88,065 1 92,836 87,147 * Under “ Weights and Measures Act, 1878.” _ 
No. 10. STATEMENT ‘OF GAS “MADE, ‘SOLD, Erc. 
— |) . —— aaeel an 
escription \Public Lights and a 2 —_ Quantity not Number of 
f | Made. Private Lights Total on Works | Quantity | $2 
Gas. | Meter Register. eg (per Ligh | Quantity Sold. &c. | | accounted for, | counted for. | Public Lights, 
| | e | | 
Thousands. Thousands, Th d | Th d | h a } Thousands, Thousands. 
ON «6 woe 928,444 54,128 804,000 | 858,128 10,212 } 868,840 60,104 5,014 
Py) BALANCE-SHEET. 
To Capital— eee By Cash at Bankers . Pyne I Ges Gt . £5,886 17 11 
For balance, per account No.8. . . » + + « « « « «+ £8,18912 1 Cash in hand for current expenditure . Ses snveess 6 « Ae? 6 
Net Revenue— Amountinvested ... . se ° 2 « + « 77,049 7 
For balance, per account No.5. . . ». + + «+ « « « «+ 91,25517 8 Stores in hand— 
serve Fund— Coals . eo ee 6 © « % « 0 «+ Ae © 
For balance, peraccount No.6. . . « + + + « « « »« 43,049 7 4 Coke and breeze ° a a 8,610 0 0 
Insurance Fund— Ammoniaca! liquor andtar. . Par te 6476 1 8 
For balance, per account No.7.» » + «© «+ «© «© «© « « BA 0 0 Sundries . 2. 2 0 ew ew te te et ow 6,757 17 2 
PE sg. ge So: 0 6. Oe ee we nn © — 40,707 18 10 
eposits . , ty) Cr et ae rare oe ae 15 5 Accounts due to the Company— 
Interest on debenture stock a ° a °° e 8 2 Gas-rental, quarter cuit es. 81,1086. . . « « « « « GIS 17 O 
Sundry tradesmen and others, for ‘amount due for c oals, stores, Arrears outstanding oeencecnuncee ee 
OMNES Soa ea oe oS ew aM a 8 Se 6 ew For coke and other residual ‘products wee 68 eee te ee 
8 Tas os 08s Se we bo 8 el oe bo eee 
£208,758 17 1 £208,758 17 1 
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PRESENTATIONS TO MR. D. FORD GODDARD. 

Last Friday the employés at the Ipswich Gas-Works, to the number of 
about 100, paseeees the invitation of their late Secretary and Manager, 
Mr. D. Ford Goddard, to a supper at the Reform Club, Ipswich, on severing 
his immediate connection with them. The occasion proved to be a suitable 
one for the workmen and staff to perform the final act in a project which 
has been on foot since Mr. Goddard announced his intention of resigning 
his appointment—viz., to present him with suitable testimonials of their 
regard forhim. This was satisfactorily carried out. The workmen’s present 
consisted of a handsome black marble clock, containing in one of its side 
pendece aneroid barometer, and in the other a circular thermometer, and 

ring a suitable inscription on the front; while that of the staff was 
a silver salad-bowl mounted on an ebony stand—the panels of the bowl 
bearing Mr. Goddard’s crest and monogram, and the stand having upon 
it the inscription ey The presentations were made by Mr. J. D. 
Grimwood on behalf of the office staff, and by Mr. T. J. Noble on the part 
of the workmen. Mr. Goddard, in reply, spoke in the heartiest terms of 
the t assistance he had received from the old and experienced servants 
of the Company. It had, he said, always been his earnest endeavour to 
co-operate with the men. He had recognized the fact that the suc- 
cess of a great business depended not so much upon the ingenuity, 
the scientific knowledge, or the skill of the manager, as upon the 
loyal service of all those who were engaged in the actual working of 
the concern. If the men engaged in the several departments failed 
to do their best, it was impossible to make a business successful; and 
that this had happily been the case in their own business was a matter 
beyond dispute. He should not hesitate to place the Ipswich Gas-Works 
in comparison with any gas-works in the kingdom, not on the score of size 
(for that was of little consequence), but in regard to their oo py 
and to the efficient way in which the work had gone on and could go on. 
This opinion had been endorsed on more than one occasion by experts who 
were well qualified to form a judgment. The result was all the more 
ag ae because their history, while it had been interesting, had also 

nm a somewhat trying one to the men. Of late years, for instance, the 
method of working had in some respects been almost revolutionized ; 
and everybody who had much to do with affairs of this kind knew how 
difficult it was to change methods—that working men were not always 
ready to see that the new way of doing things was the best way. He 
felt particularly glad, therefore, that when he had thought fit to try fresh 
methods, he had never been obstructed or hindered by the men—that 
they had, on the contrary, rendered him the most willing assistance. 
Holding, as he did, a higher opinion of manhood than that which was 
expressed in the bare relationship between master and man, he accepted 
the presents which had been made to him as tokens of a kindly regard, 
which he should always cherish. Mr. Goddard’s remarks were cordially 
received. The proceedings throughout were of a very pleasant character ; 
the toasts being interspersed with some excellent musical performances. 


LECTURES ON COOKERY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
AT SALISBURY. 

On Monday last week a series of lectures on cookery and domestic 
economy was commenced at the Assembly Rooms, Salisbury, and con- 
tinued twice daily, at 3 p.m. and 7.30 p.m.; the afternoon lectures bein 
devoted more especially to high-class, and the evening to economica 
cookery. The Directors of the Salisbury Gas Company, being desirous of 
affording their customers and the public generally an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the capabilities of gas for cooking purposes, arranged with Miss 
Kelman, who created a favourable impression on the occasion of a previous 
visit to Salisbury, and is a well-known lecturer and authoress in con- 
nection with cookery, thrift, &c., to deliver the lectures; and this lady was 
assisted by Miss Sambourne. The platform was fitted up in the usual 
manner, with two cooking stoves of the same description as those supplied 
by the Company, and an assortment of the stoves was also on view in the hall 
and ante-room. Diagrams showing the process of gas manufacture, &c., 
were also exhibited. The lectures excited a great deal ofinterest, and were 
well attended, being patronized by the élite of the neighbourhood, includin 
the Bishop and Mrs. Wordsworth. Messrs. G. Fullford and 8. Griffin, two o 
the Directors of the Company, Mr. T. Hardick, Manager, and Mr. Norton H. 
Humphrys, F.C.S., Assoc. M. Inst., C.E., Assistant Manager, were present 
at the opening; and one or other of these gentlemen delivered a short 
ad at each of the evening lectures. 

Mr. T. Hardick inaugurated the proceedings by announcing that the 
Company had invited Miss Kelman to come and deliver lectures on 
cookery, &c., practically illustrated by means of gas-stoves, in order to 
make known one of the numerous useful applications to which gas could 
be put, and thus lead to its increased use. In the absence of Mr. 
Osmond (Chairman of the Company), Mr. G. Fullford, one of the Directors, 
kindly consented to introduce the lecturer. Mr. Fullford delivered a brief 
and appropriate address; referring to the fact that the Company had let 
out stoves on hire for 25 years, and by so doing derived considerable 
advantage in the way of an increased day consumption of gas. He testi- 
fied, from personal experience, to the many advantages secured by the use 
of gas-stoves for cooking; and also alluded to the necessity for using the 
best appliances obtainable, whether for cooking, lighting, or heating. 

At the first of the evening lectures, Mr. N. H. Humphrys said that, in 
the absence of Mr. Hardick, it devolved upon him to announce that the 
lectures had been promoted by the Company with a view of affording 
information respecting gas cooking-stoves, and the proper methods of using 
them. They had arranged with Miss Kelman, a well-known authority on 
matters of cookery and domestic eyes to come to Salisbury; and 
thereby afford their customers and the public an opportunity of acquiring 
useful information on these important subjects, which they could not 
otherwise obtain in the city. He concluded by requesting Mr. S. Griffin, 
a Director of the Company, to introduce Miss Kelman. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Griffin alluded to the fact that at one time there was a 
prejudice against food cooked by gas; and although the extensive use of 
gas-stoves had done away with it to a great extent, it still cropped up now 
and then, and they looked to lectures such as the present to remove it 
altogether. But he said he would leave Miss Kelman to illustrate, in the 
course of her interesting lectures, the cleanliness, reliability, and other 
advantages possessed by gas as compared with solid fuels. 

On one occasion Mr. Humphrys addressed himself to the subject of 
ventilation in connection with gas cooking, pointing out that if a sheet-iron 
hood was fixed over the stove, and connected toa chimney having a proper 
draught, there would not be the slightest heat or smell either in the way 
of burnt air or fumes from the viands. He had attended to any sugges- 
tions made respecting the stoves; and every care was taken to make them 
efficient and economical. It would be observed that the stoves used in 
illustrating the lecture were quite open to the room, and that the whole of 
the products of combustion, &c., escaped ; but yet there was no inconveni- 
ence or unpleasant smell whatever. Where it was not possible to find a 
vacant fireplace in which to fix the stove, or to put up a sheet-iron 
hood, a ventilating aperture might be made near the ceiling of the room 
in which it was to be used, and fitted with a Boyle’s ventilator or other 
similar appliance. He further observed that if a Cheap Jack came into 








the town to sell goods, he would probably make as much profit as he coulg 
out of his customers, and then go away. But the Gas Company was, to al 
intents and purposes, a fixture. They had sunk a large amount of capital 
—£40,000 or £50,000—in works, mains, &c.; and instead of seeking to 
make enormous profits, they preferred moderate returns combined with 
security, and therefore did the best they could, not only in the way of 
supplying pure, good, and cheap gas, but also of showing their customer 
how to get the best possible value out of it. 

The lectures are to close to-day; and we reserve till next week a few 
more particulars respecting the proceedings. 


THE CARDIFF CORPORATION AND THEIR OPPOSITION To 
THE GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 

On Monday last week, a meeting was held of the Parliamentary Com. 
mittee of the Cardiff Corporation, to take into consideration various points 
raised when the Bill being promoted by the Cardiff Gas and Coke Com. 
pany was before the Committee of the House of Lords on the 24th ult. (ante 
Pe 402). On the subject of pressure it was stated by the Borough Analyst, 

r. J. W. Thomas, that the Company desired to stipulate for a minimum 
pressure of 10-10ths; but this, he considered, was insufficient. The Cor. 
poration should, he thought, demand a pressure of 10-10ths in the day. 
time and 15-10ths at night. This pressure at the lowest point would mean, 
of course, a much greater one at the higher parts of the town. Considerablg 
discussion followed on the question of the notice to be given by the Cor. 
— before testing the gas. The Company formerly required three 

ours’ notice; but this had been reduced to one hour. It was suggested by 
one of the members that no notice whatever should be given “as the Com. 
pany could clear the mains of gas in five minutes, and refill them with gas 
of a better quality.” Finally the Committee unanimously adopted the 
following resolution :—“‘ That the Corporation consent to accept a mini- 
mum pressure of 10-10ths of an inch at the lowest point of the district day 
and night, provided that the Gas Company alter the provisions of their 
Bill so as to enable the Corporation to test the gas with a view towards 
enforcing penalties without giving the Company any notice whatever.” 

Subsequent to the meeting noticed above, it has been announced that an 
arrangement has been come to between the Corporation and the Company, 
which renders it very improbable that any further ——- will be 
offered to the Bill. It will be remembered that the Corporation were 
the most powerful opponents of the measure in its passage through 
the House of Lords; their petition alleging that the Company were 
seeking power to raise an additional share capital to the amount of 
£250,000, and also to borrow a sum not exceeding one-fourth 
of the additional share capital—making an aggregate sum of £312,500 
over and above the present capital of £205,000, or half as much 
again as they had hitherto found sufficient for carrying on their busi- 
ness. The Corporation further objected to the Company being granted 
power to create what they termed an extravagantly large reserve fund; 
they having now a reserve of about £20,000, whilst the Bill proposed 
to give them power to immediately increase the fund to about £50,000 
altogether. The Corporation also complained of the pressure of the 
supplied by the ay age and they objected to the maximum price which 
they are authorized to charge for it. The quality of the gas, both in respect 
to illuminating power and purity, was complained about by the Corpora- 
tion ; and the form of burner one ey by the Act for testing was likewise 
objected to. Several other objections of a minor character were lodged 
against the Bill. The former Acts of the Company contained provisions 
that the Corporation should appoint a competent person to test the illu- 
minating power and purity of the gas, but that such person should not be 
an officer of the Corporation; and that three hours’ previous notice in 
writing should be given of the intention of the Corporation to test the gas, 
before they proceeded to obtain penalties. As to the pressure, the Corpora- 
tion (as intimated above) submitted a gompaets to the Company in favour of 
the latter allowing a minimum pressure of 10-10ths day and night ; provided 
the Company dispense with any notice of the intention of the Corporation to 
test the gas. This offer was submitted to the promoters, as the Company in 
the first instance agreed to give a higher pressure—12-10ths—from sunset to 
midnight. It is unders that the Company have d to the — 
of the Corporation ; and that they have also decided to waive the three 
hours’ notice of the intention to test the gas. With respect to the quality 
of the gas, the Bill proposed that it should be of 15-candle power; but upon 
the intervention of the Corporation, it has been altered to 16 candles. 
Considerable difficulty has — experienced in the past respecting the 
burner to be used for testing the gas. The Bill settles this vexed point; 
prescribing that the burner shall be Sugg’s “ London ” Argand, constructed 
to burn gas of 16-candle power, and from time to time to be approved by 
the Board of Trade. The Company have also agreed to repeal certain 
parts of their former Act, including section 19 of the Act of 1870, according 
to which an officer of the Corporation could not test the gas. With respect 
to the reserve fund, the Corporation have obtained the insertion of a 
clause, providing that it shall not exceed £35,000. The price of the gas, at 
the instance of the Corporation, is to be reduced from 4s. to 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. The Company have also consented to reduce the prices 
charged by them for meters by 124 per cent. at once, and at the expiration 
of three years to make a further reduction of 34 per cent. 








AusTRALIAN GasticHtT Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for the six months ending Dec. 31 last (the 102nd half year of 
the Company’s existence) states that the profits on the agree of the 
undertaking amounted, with the balance brought forward, to £56,291, from 
which a dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. for the above-named period, 
amounting to £41,767, was recommended ; leaving a balance of £14,524 to 
be carried forward. The Engineer (Mr. T. J. Bush) reports that the plant 
is in a very efficient condition, and that the extensions which are being 
carried out at the Mortlake station are progressing steadily. The Directors 
are about to raise a loan of £300,000 on debentures to be issued in London 
under the authority given to them by the shareholders ata general meeting 
held in 1883. ; 

Gas ConsumPTION AT WREXHAM.—In moving the adoption of the Directors 
report at the annual general meeting of the Wrexham Gas Company last 
Friday, the Chairman (Mr. W. Overton) gave some particulars as to the 
gradual increase in the consumption of gas in the borough. He said that 
when the present works were opened in 1871 the greatest sale per night 
was 129,000 cubic feet ; now it was 250,000 cubic feet. The annual make 
then was 18 millions; whilst last year it was 48 millions. The number of 
consumers in the first-named year was 560; now it was 1200. To g0 
farther back, in 1865 the total make of gas was only 12 million ; while the 
price was 5s. 10d. per 1000 feet—nearly double the present figure. Last 
year the profits made were nearly £300 short of the amount required for 
the usual dividends and the interest; but by drawing upon the reserve 
the Directors were enabled to recommend the payment of 10 and 7 pet 
cent. for the year. Considering the position of the residuals market, the 
Company has been fairly prosperous ; and the Chairman, in acknowl 
a vote of thanks, said the Directors owed very much to the Secretary 80! 
Manager (Mr. T. Walker) and the rest of the staff for their satisfactory 
conduct of the undertaking. 
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egeteanenam 
EXTENSION OF THE FIRE HYDRANT SYSTEM IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the 
Committee presented @ report on the subject of the provision of fire 
hydrants in the Metropolis. In the course thereof they stated that they 
hed had under consideration the whole question of the provision of fire 
ts, and had also before them the several letters, referred from 
e to time by the Board, from the Lambeth, and East London, and 
New River Companies, in relation to this subject. The circumstances 
qhich led to the consideration of the question are these: The Board have 
fora number of years past been providing, through the agency of the 
Water Companies, hydrants for fire extinction; such hydrants being 

upon the pipes in districts where a constant supply of water is 

‘ven under the provisions of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871. A trial 
extending over many years has fully shown the advantage of these 
appliances for fire extinction; and latterly the Board, when a constant 
supply of water has been given in a district, have required the Water Com- 

y to provide an ample number of hydrants. The Companies (or some 
of them) are now proposing to remove the old wooden plugs in constant 
supply districts ; these plugs being no longer necessary for their purposes. 
They have given the Board an intimation to this effect, and have asked 
as booed to state what further number of hydrants may be considered 

in the constant supply districts to enable the Fire Brigade 
to have sufficient means of access to the water. The Committee were 
of opinion that the time had come when the Board should do for the 
earlier constant supply districts what they have done for the later ones— 
yiz.,cause @ sufficient number of hydrants to be fixed for fire-extinguishin, 
purposes. They accordingly, in April, 1886, instructed the Engineer an 
the Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade to report in how many and which of 
the areas under constant supply the number of hydrants was sufficient 
toafford means of access to the water without having recourse to the old 
fire-plags; and in how many and which of such areas the number was 
insufficient, and how many additional hydrants would be required in such 
areas to give the Fire Brigade adequate means of access to the water. The 
inquiries made by these officers have occupied a considerable time; and 
they have not yet completed their investigation. They have, however, 
completed it so far as regards two of the Companies—the Lambeth and 
the East London; and as it is desirable that some portion of the work 
of providing hydrants should be proceeded with without waiting for the 
iculars of the constant supply districts all over the Metropolis, the 
mittee have thought it expedient to bring up, without further delay, 
sreport on the hydrants oe in the constant supply districts of the 
lambeth and the East London Companies. The total number of hydrants 
already fixed, at the request and at the expense of the Board, on the 
pipes of the Lambeth Water Company, is 959; and the two officers 
above-mentioned report that the additional number of hydrants re- 
quired, on the assumption that the old wooden plugs are dispensed with, 
is 490. In the constant supply districts of the East London Company 
only 22 hydrants have hitherto been fixed, at the request and at 
the cost of the Board ; the doubt which was formerly felt as to the utility 
and advantage of hydrants having had particular reference to the district 
of the East London Company, where the water is generall ——- under 
rather low pressure. Hy: ts, however, have been proved to be of advan- 
tage to the Fire Brigade, even when the pressure of water is low; and the 
Committee are of opinion that there should be a sufficient number of 
hydrants throughout the constant supply districts of this Company to 
enable the Fire Brigade to discharge their duties without having recourse 
tothe old wooden plugs. The total number which the officers state to be 
mired, in addition to the 22 already laid down at the Board’s expense, 
and 56 which have been fixed by the Company themselves, is 1387. The Com- 
nittee therefore recommended the B to require the Lambeth Company 
to provide 490, and the East London Company 1387 additional hydrants in 
those portions of the Companies’ districts in which a constant supply is 
given—all sluice-valve hydrants after the _— adopted 4 the Board. 

The Deruty-Cuarrman (Mr. G. Edwards) moved the adoption of the 
report, and observed that, in consequence of the Water Companies provid- 
ing a constant supply of water which was found to be of great service to 
the Board in connection with their Fire Brigade, they had decided to place 
hydrants where up till the present time fire-plugs were fixed. The public 
would derive much benefit from the new system, as, where the Companies 
had decided to give a constant supply, the pressure from the mains would 
be sufficient for the hydrants to throw water to a great height. This 
would, of course, obviate the necessity for fire-engines in very many cases ; 
and whereas in former times the danger of large fires was considerable 
through having to wait for the engines when a fire was discovered, it 
simply meant the attachment of hose to the hydrants, and the water was 
athand. In this way a fire which otherwise would spread and destroy a 
large amount of property would be got under shortly after being discovered. 
As 4 general rule, he thought it might be stated that not 5 per cent. of the 
fires in the City had been put out by engines, in consequence of hydrants 
being fixed. In conclusion, he pointed to the immense value a constant 
water supply would be throughout the Metropolis. 

The report was adopted nem. con. 


THE NEWPORT CORPORATION AND THE WATER COMPANY. 
ProposEeD TRANSFER OF THE ComPany’s WoRKS. 

The Bill promoted by the Newport Water Company, to enable them to 
construct additional works, and to raise capital to the extent of £128,000, 
came before a Committee of the House of Lords on the 17th inst. The 
Principal opponents were the Corporation of Newport ; the main und 
of objection being that the Company were proposing to extend their 
supply into an unremunerative district, so that the profits made in the 

ugh, instead of being employed for the benefit of consumers, would 

be spent in affording a supply of water to outsiders. For some time past, 
48 our readers are aware, negotiations have been going on between the 
Com any and the Corporation, with the view to the arrangement of terms 
on which the latter body could acquire the water undertaking; but up to 
the time of the Bill going before their Lordships, these had not resulted 
in any definite agreement. After two days had been occupied in the con- 
sideration of the measure, the Counsel for the Company (Mr. Balfour 
Browne, Q.C.) informed the Committee that the pending negotiations had 
deen satisfactorily concluded, and that the Company were willing to enter 
into a provisional agreement for the sale of their works to the Corpora- 
tion, subject to the approval of the shareholders and ratepayers, and to 
the subsequent sanction of Parliament. In the meantime, certain altera- 
in the framing of the clauses would be made to meet the views of 

the C rporation, who would now withdraw their —— but reserve 
their right to continue it, if expedient, in the Lower House. The inquiry 
was then prosseeten with as far as the other opponents were con- 
Ponape and eventually their Lordships decided that the preamble of 
Bill had been proved. The clauses were then gone through and 
med, and the Bill was reported. Although the terms of purchase 
ioe been agreed upon, they have not been known. It is stated, 

As that they are very favourable to the Corporation. _ 

the transfer now only awaits a few legal formalities, it may not 


tim 








be uninteresting to give a brief sketch of the undertaking which will 
shortly pass into the hands of the Newport Corporation. The original 
Act constituting the Company was obtained in 1846, prior to which year 
the 10,000 inhabitants of the Newport of that time were satisfied with the 
water they could procure from wells, pumps, and local springs. The 
original capital was £20,000. A reservoir was constructed on the side of 
the mountain range known as Twyn Barllwm; but, unfortunately, it was 
not placed at a sufficient height to supply the upper parts of the town 
with water by gravitation, and pumping had to be resorted to—an arran 

ment which remained in existence till 1877, when it was abolished. In 
the meantime the Company had been twice to Parliament for further 
powers; and in 1881 and four years later—in 1885—they repeated their 
applications. An additional reservoir was constructed at a point on the 
mountain side 200 feet above the old one—an altitude which gave all the 
“head” of water that could possibly be required for the efficient service 
of the borough. As to Hah pen of the water, it is sufficient to say 
that it comes from the old sandstone. The progress of the Company 
may be traced from their accounts for the past ten years. In 1876 their 
income was £7450; in 1886 it was £12,675. For the past 15 years the 
Company have paid the maximum dividends allowed by their Acts—viz., 
8 per cent. on the original shares, 7 per cent. on the new capital, and 6 per 
cent. on the preferential stock. It is thought by some that the purchase 
of the water-works will not result in any great pecuniary gain to the 
inhabitants of the borough ; but, at any rate, they will have the satisfac- 
tion, if it is one, of being able through their representatives, to control an 
undertaking upon which their general health depends to a large extent. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprxsureu, Saturday. 

It is difficult to write upon the uncompleted evidence which was given 
this week before the House of Lords Committee in connection with the 
Bill of the Edinburgh Gas Company.* One or two items are, however, 
worth saying a few words about. Perhaps the most notable of these is the 
closeness with which the Company have conducted their business; and the 
consequent ignorance of the Corporation as to the real position of the 
undertaking. This | nye od will now, in great part, be dispelled by Mr. 
Lass’s report. But the Company have, I fear, by their tardiness in open- 
ing their books to inspection, raised suspicion in the minds both of the 
Parliamentary Committee and of the Corporation that there was some- 
thing to conceal ; and thus, instead of benefiting by their exclusive policy, 
the effect is likely to be the other way. What strikes the general reader— 
and is, in fact, matter of free comment in this city—is the very profitable 
nature of the Company’s business. It is not so apparent, but 1 think can 
be gathered from the evidence, that the Company’s success is owing to the 
most admirable management of its Directors and officials more than to high 
charges or any adventitious circumstances. This is a matter which the 
promoters of the Corporation scheme, whatever it may be, might do worse 
than bear in mind when they come to unfold their proposals ; and another 
matter, closely allied to it, is that even with the best of management the 
same good returns as have been obtained need not be looked for in the 
iermedinty future from the gas-works, when the low price for bye-products 
and the necessity for increased outlay on the works is taken into account. 
From these and other causes, the advantages to the community of taking 
over the gas-works might not be so great as the casual reader of the evi- 
dence, and, it may be, some members of the Corporation, anticipate that 
they would be. 

The Directors of the Newport (Fifeshire) Gas Company have intimated 
to the Local Authority that A have resolved to discontinue lighting the 
— lamps free of charge at the close of the present season. This step 

as been taken in consequence of the diminished revenue of the Company, 
which is the result of the low price of residuals and of the extended use of 
paraffin oil for domestic lighting by a number of the inhabitants. The 
annual charge on the Company is about £100, which is equivalent to a 
rate of 19d.inthe pound. It was considered to be quite fair that the public 
lamps should be supplied by the Company free of charge so long as the use 
of gas was general; but when a number of householders have ceased to 
burn it, the expense is thrown upon a section of the community. An 
arrangement of this nature cannot be commended. Now that it has been 
got quit of, the Directors should be able to reduce the price of gas, and 
thereby regain, it is to be hoped, some of their lost trade. 

The Alva Gas Commissioners, at a meeting on Monday night, had before 
them a report by Mr. W. Foulis with reference to the condition of the gas- 
works. Mr. Foulis recommends an enlargement of the works and the 
procuring of a new exhauster. The Commissioners ordered plans to be 
prepared, showing the extent and position of the — works, and 
resolved that when these were ready they should meet specially to consider 
the subject. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

The annual meeting of the Denny Gas Consumers’ Company was held 
yesterday afternoon—Provost Shanks, Chairman of the Company, pre- 
siding. It was reported that the net profits for the past year amounted 
to £311 19s. 8d.; and, on the recommendation of the Directors, it was 
unanimously agreed to declare a dividend of 10 per cent., which is the rate 
that has been paid by the Comparyfor some years. The reserve fund was 
stated to amount to £1021 12s.; the capital being £2500. With the termi- 
nation of the financial year, the works were transferred to the Burgh 
Commissioners, by whom they had been purchased upon a valuation— 
amounting to £5500—made by Mr. J. M‘Gilchrist, Gas Engineer of Dum- 
barton ; and the document of conveyance was presented to the meeting for 
final adjustment. It was to make an interim payment of £2 5s, per 
£1 share on and after the 8th of April. The estimated amount per share for 
division was put down at £210s. A Committee was appointed to consider 
what special remuneration (if any) should be given to the officials in view 
of the winding-up of the ven my! ; what should be done with the unclaimed 
stock and dividends; when the final payment should be made; and to pay 
all accounts inst the Company, and to report. It was resolved not to 
appoint a liquidator; and likewise not to move the voluntary winding up 
of the Company for the present. The Company was formed in March, 
1861—the result, if I mistake not, of the agitation which was carried on in 
Scotland by Mr. George Flintoff, who was at the time spoken of as the 
“ celebrated gas engineer ;” and Denny was almost the only place in Scot- 
land where a fresh Company was started. The other Company ceased to 
have a se te existence a number of years since. 

Last Mootay evening a special meeting of the Ardrossan Burgh Com- 
missioners was held for the purpose of considering applications from the 
officials of the Gas and Water Company, stating that, as they had received 
notice from the Company to quit their service on the 15th of May, they 
were now open for re-engagement. The application of Mr. Galbraith, Gas 
Manager, was first taken up. It was agreed that his services be retained 
under the Commissioners on and after May 15; the remuneration to be 


* A full report is given in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence" to-day,—Ep. I.G.L. 
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£1 15s. per week, with his present house, coal, and gas free, and the engage- 
ment to terminate by a notice of three months on either side. The Manager 
of the water-works was also reappointed on somewhat similar terms. 
Consideration of a letter from Mr. Adams, the Secretary, in regard to the 
collection of revenue was held over till another meeting. Attention having 
been called to the necessity for new retorts for the gas-works, it was agreed 
to request the Gas and Water Company to order them, on the understand- 
ing that they will be paid for by the Commissioners; so that they may be 
put in when the proper time arrives for doing so. The report from the 
arbiters as to their valuation award for the works and goodwill of the 
Company has not yet been presented to the two parties; and some anxiety 
is being expressed at the length of time that has elapsed since the sittings 
for taking evidence closed. From all that I can learn, it scarcely seems 
probable that the award will be given for a week or so yet. 

In connection with the foregoing paragraph, I may mention that there 
is considerable feeling in the town as to the great expense involved in 
getting the Act passed by which the affairs of the Gas and Water Company 
are about to pass into the hands of the Burgh Commissioners. One of the 
local papers says that the cost of the Act itself—about £800—is but a trifle 
of the whole expenditure incurred, as the Company’s expenses do not 
come far short of £2000; while those of the Commissioners are set down 
at from £900 to £1000. To these totals will fall to be added the town’s 
proportion of the costs of the arbitration—a moderate estimate of the rate- 
payers’ share being set down at £800. When it was agreed to enter into 
arbitration for the purchase of the gas and water works by the town 
authorities, no one, it is said, anticipated that two senior Counsel, three 
Glasgow firms of lawyers, and a host of scientific witnesses would have 
been called into requisition. Five sittings of the Arbiters and Umpire were 
held for the hearing of evidence and the addresses of Counsel. 

It may be remarked that the recent appointment of Mr. J. M‘Nair, Gas 
Manager of Renfrew, to a similar position under the Burgh Commissioners 
of Wishaw, seems to have determined the Renfrew Town Council to make 
an effort to get rid of their gas undertaking, which has never been a very 
successful concern in their hands. I understand that they have lately 
approached the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee with the view of 
learning if they would be willing to enter into negotiations with them to 
extend their gas-mains to their Royal Burgh, and give it an independent 
supply of gas. From what I have heard, there is not any prospect of the 
suggestion being favourably considered. The ne ned gas-mains extend 
to the far end of Govan, and to the large shipbuilding and engineering 
works of Messrs. A. Stephen and Son, at Linthouse, and the dwelling- 
houses connected therewith ; but between this place and Renfrew there is 
a great stretch of country that would be quite unproductive of revenue. 
For the present, therefore, we | expect that Renfrew will have to con- 
tinue to manufacture gas for itself. 

From the town of “ auld Ayr,” as Burns called it, news comes to the effect 
that at a meeting of the Directors of the Ayr Gas Company last Monday, 
it was agreed to reduce the price of gas 3d. per 1 cubic feet—from 
4s. 10d. to 4s. 7d., which is the price from which it was advanced no very 
long time since. The reduction takes effect during the present quarter, 
which began on Feb. 1. Some credit is being assumed, on behalf of the 
Company, for having taken this step in the face of a decreasing revenue 
from residuals, and a possible increase in the price of coal. 

The tone of business in the Glasgow pig-iron warrant market has been 
depressed during most of this week, though latterly there has been a little 
more firmness. Yesterday the closing price of warrants showed a decline 
of 103d. per ton over the week. There are now 75 furnaces in operation. 

Little or no change has taken place in the coal market; but confidence 
is returning, and orders are being given out more freely. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, March 26. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market was very firm during the earlier 
rtion of the week. But the fact that all the demand emanated from 
ealers was not a powiens feature ; and consumers’ requirements must 
have been largely filled by speculators, to account for the unprecedented 
absence of orders. The consequence is that at the close the market has 
become very flat; the most urgent necessities for present shipment 
having been supplied, and the foreign demand has at the same time 
almost entirely ceased. Simultaneously, the large arrivals of nitrate 
cargoes brought up Lf the now prevailing westerly winds have caused 
a fall in this commodity; and after touching lls. 3d. per cwt. on spot 
is now being offered again at 10s. 9d., while it is difficult to get fair values 
offered for the cargoes now off coast. It is to be apprehended, therefore, 
that, unless present conditions are quickly phen a drop in values of 
both commodities is inevitable, though the lowness of stocks in sulphate 
will, no doubt, present an undue depreciation. Quotations to-day are: 

Hull, £12 2s. 6d. and £12 5s.; and Leith and Liverpool, £12. 





MancuestTer, March 26. 
Sulphate of ammonia has maintained a firm position during the last 
bee of weeks; and present values are something like £12 5s. per ton 
f.o.b. Hull. Nitrate of soda has risen considerably—apparently mainly on 
account of short deliveries at the ports on this side. 


Lonpon, March 26. 

Tar Products.—These show but little fluctuation, although the tendency 
is towards higher prices. Benzols are firmer, both for spot and forward ; 
and the same may be said of toluol and solvent. Carbolic acid is not so 
firm, and may possibly havea slight relapse before long; but this will pro- 
bably only be temporary. Anthracene keeps in good demand. Pitch has 
not altered much. Prices may be taken as follows:—Benzol, 90 per cent., 
2s. 9d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 10d. per 
gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 1d. per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. 
Creosote, 1d. per gallon. Pitch, 12s, per ton. Carbolic acid, 3s. 10d. 
per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. 
Anthracene, “ A” quality, 8d. per unit; “‘B” quality, 6d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—These are easier towards the end of the week; 
but with the open weather and stronger inquiries, the lower price at 
aman ruling is not expected to hold for long. Prices may be taken as 
‘ollows :—Sulphate of ammonia, £12 2s, 6d. to £12 10s. per ton, according 
to position, less discount. Gas om (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a 
rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate 
of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of 
ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 


Ir is announced by Messrs, Robert A. M‘Lean and Co., that the first 
mortgage 6 per cent. bonds for £62,000 of the Manitoba Electric and Gas 
Light ee are now ready for delivery at their offices, in exchange for 
the allotment letters and receipts already issued. 

Tue eighth report of the Select Committee on Public Petitions states 
that the petitions against the continuance of the coal and wine dues are 34, 
and contain 33,414 signatures. The petitions in favour of their continuance 
are 251, bearing 10,455 signatures; while those for alteration are 19, with 
109 signatures. 








MataGa Water-Works Company, Lroitep.—This is the title of a Com. 
pany registered on the 17th inst., with a capital of £250,000, in £5 shareg, 

Te Costs oF THE SaLForD Liset Action.—A Manchester contem 
explains that the taxed costs which Mr. Hunter was, at the close of the 
recent trial, ordered to pay on Mr. Lever’s behalf gp ey only about 
fourth of the actual costs. The total expense of the trial, so far as Mr. 
Lever was concerned, was £1907; his taxed costs only amounted to 
Therefore, although he was successful in the action, Mr. Lever has had to 
pay no less than £1349. 

SovrHenD Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company, at their 
annual general meeting last Wednesday, declared dividends which, with 
the interim dividends paid in October last, made up the maximum 
amount divisible, and left a small balance of profits to be carried for. 
ward. There has been an increase in the rental, notwithstanding g 
reduction in the price of gas; and the works and plant (under Mr, F, 
p- pno gaa aamaat bave leon maintained in a thoroughly efficient stata 
of repair. 

Harrow District Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this Com. 
pany was held yesterday, at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, E.¢, 

he Chairman sy J. Glaisher, F.R S.), in moving the adoption of the 
report, remarked that several companies had had to draw upon their un. 
divided profits to pay their dividend; but he was pleased to say that, as 
far as the Harrow Company was concerned, they were able to a 
small amount over. The motion was unanimously adopted ; and dividends 
at the rates of 74, 7, and 53 per cent. on the various classes of capital having 
been declared, and other formal business transacted, the proceedings ter. 
minated. A full report will be given in next week’s JOURNAL. 

NorTHERN Coat Trape.—The strike in the northern coal trade seems 
approaching its termination. The funds of the miners’ union are nearly 
exhausted, and the public support is small; whilst the non-union men(who 
are the larger number) had no fund to commence with, and have had y 
much suffering. It is possible that the strike may drag on for a “a 
longer; but it seems probable that at the end of that time, it will have 
exhausted itself. On the other hand, there are some difficulties showi: 
themselves at isolated collieries in other parts of the northern coal fel 
Some contracts for the supply of gas coal to Cronstadt have been entered 
into at very low rates. 

SourHampTron WaTER Suppty.—The Southampton new water-works at 
Otterbourne are being pushed rapidly forward, and the end of July next 
will probably find the inhabitants with an improved supply. May was 
the month originally anticipated for the opening of the works, or at the 
latest the beginning of June; but the severity of the winter, and the delay 
experienced through its being found necessary to line the two wells with 
steel tubes, will defer the inauguration for a few weeks. The reservoir on 
Otterbourne Hill was entirely completed about a fortnight ago, and is now 
coveredin. By an ingenious scheme, devised by Mr. W. Matthews, Assoc, 
M. Inst. C.E., the Corporation Water Engineer, the artesian well on the 
Common is to be utilized for street watering and sewer flushing, and by 
this it is estimated that 100,000 gallons less per day will be required to be 
pumped and softened at Otterbourne. The cost of the required plant is 
put at £450; but as the estimated annual saving is £187, the work, if it 
can be successfully carried out, will pay for itself in 24 years. The scheme 
has the approval of the majority of the Council. 

MaryBoroucH (QUEENSLAND) Gas Company.—The report presented by 
the Directors of this Company at the annual general meeting of share- 
holders on the 28th of January last stated that the balance standing to the 
credit of the profit and loss account on the 31st of December last amounted 
to £1569, which it was recommended to dispose of as follows :—Payment 
of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, £1148; reserve fund 
(for plant and meters), £200; balance to be carried forward, £221. The 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. J. Henderson, C.E., M.S.E.) reported that the 
manufacturing and distributing plant had been maintained in a high state 
of efficiency; while considerable extensions had been made in the mains 
and services, to meet the increased consumption. The use of gas for 
cooking and heating purposes is developing in Maryborough; and the 
number of gas-stoves supplied by the Company had augmented at the 
close of the past year. The consumers are evidently satisfied with these 
appliances, as in no case where they have been fixed on trial have the 
Company been requested to remove them. Altogether, the working of the 
undertaking in the past year made steady and satisfactory progress. 

Tue Ricuts or Gas AND WATER CoMPANIES UNDER DISTRESS WARRANTS.— 
At the Accrington Police Court, on Friday last, Edward Haworth, the 
landlord of the Bay Horse Inn, was summoned for the non-payment of 
£17 6s. 44d., arrears of gas and water rate. Mr. H.'T. Platts appeared on 
behalf of some creditors of the defendant, and stated that there was & 
sheriff's execution in the house, but they had agreed to stay execution 
for a while in order that a valuation might be made. The defendant 
had left his home, telling his wife that he would not come back, and that 
she might do what she liked. He was rather surprised at the Accrington 
Gas and Water Company attempting to assert their right. Mr. Broughton 
(Magistrates’ Clerk) pointed out that the other creditors were in posses- 
sion, and the Company were not, He suggested that an order should be 
made empowering the pong A to take possession under a distress 
warrant, and then they could let the matter stand over for a time. 
Mr. Platts said he would give an undertaking to wire to Mr. 80D, 
the Secretary of the Company, immediately the present proceedings fell 
through. An order was eventually made enabling the Company to take 
formal possession. 


East Lonpon Water Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for the half year ending Dec. 31 last, to be presented to the pro 

rietors at their general assembly on the 5th prox., shows that the revenue 
om all sources in the second half of 1886 amounted to £133,691, being 
decrease of £1889 on that for the corresponding period of 1885; and 
expenditure to £50,186, being a decrease of £2601. The Directors notify the 
issue, in December last, of £50,000 of 44 per cent. debenture stock—the first 
portion of the new capital authorized by the Company’s Act of last session 
—which realized on an average £25 6s. 6d. per cent. premium. The qual 
tity of water pumped last half year was 7,581,957,288 gallons, as 
6,706,221,649 gallons in the second half of 1885; showing a considerable 
increase. The new services laid on numbered 2173, against 2364; 
total number being now 156,588. The Directors refer to the fact that the 
constant supply of water is furnished by the Company to their Metrr 
politan area generally; but they point out that the defective condition 
fittings still causes waste, and renders difficult the supply of the uppé 
levels. A contract has been entered into with Messrs. John Aird and 
for the construction of a new reservoir at High Beech, 370 feet above 
Ordnance datum, which will hold 24 million gallons. From this rese 
the Chingford and Loughton districts will be served. It is recomm 
that a dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate of 74 per cent. per -—_ 
less income-tax, shall be declared. The Directors refer in fitting terms 
the loss the Company have sustained in the removal by death of Mr. A 
Coope, whose long service of 46 years as a member of the Board (the 
five years as Chairman’ is duly acknowledged. 
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Tae WATER-WORKS VALUATION AND Rating (Scotianp) Bu.w.—This 
Bill, the object of which is to amend the law relating to the valuation and 
rating of water-works belonging to local authorities in Scotland,was issued 
igst Thursday. It consists of six clauses, and seeks to — local authorities 
possessiD water-works power to call in the Assessor of Railways and Canals 
to value the works for the purpose of the Valuation Acts. The ay value 
of water-works is sought to be fixed at 3 per cent. on the structural value. 
For all local assessments, all underground works—“ including tunnels, 
tracks, pipes, &c.”—will be rated at one-fourth the annual value; and any 
dispute is to be settled by the Sheriff summarily. 


FarnsonouGH District Water Br.t.—The report of the Select Com- 
mittee on this Bill, which is to authorize the Farnborough Water Com- 
pany to transfer their undertaking to the Woking Water and Gas Company, 
tates that the Committee had it proved to their satisfaction that the latter 
Company had not paid any higher dividend on their existing share capita] 
than at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum ; that they had powers unexer- 
cised of raising further capital to a large amount without any restriction 
4s to offering of such further capital by auction; and that the Company 
would be unable to obtain for the shares authorized by the Bill a price 
equal to par. Under these circumstances, the Committee were of opinion 
that any provision for the offer of the last-mentioned shares by auction 
would operate to prevent the taking over of the undertaking by the Com- 
pany, and that the Farnborough Company would be compelled to develop it 
—raising the necessary capital without the restriction of auction clauses. 
It appeared to the Committee that it would be ap ae to the interest 
of the consumers of the district to insert such provision, but that the 
maximum rate of dividend upon the preference shares authorized by the 
Bill should be reduced from 6 to 5 per cent.; and they amended the Bill 
accordingly. 

KimsERLEY WaTER- Works Company, LimrteD.—An extraordinary general 
meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel (Mr. A. J. Macdonald in the chair), for the —— of considering a 

roposal to cancel article 79 of the regulations of the Company, and in lieu 
thereof to substitute an article to the effect that the profits made in each 
year shall be applied to the payment of a dividend on the called-up capital 
at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum; and of the surplus, 95 per cent. 
shall be dealt with as follows :—Such portion thereof as the Directors, with 
the sanction of the shareholders, shall determine, to be carried to a reserve 
fund; and the residue (if any) shall be applicable to the sarees of a 
further dividend on the paid-up capital, or be carried forward to the credit 
of the profit and loss account, or otherwise dealt with as the Company in 
general meeting shall determine ; and the remaining 5 per cent. of such 
surplus shall be — to and divided among the Directors. The Chairman 
moved, and Mr. Powell seconded, that article 79 be cancelled, and that the 
suggested new one be adopted. An amendment was proposed by Mr. 
Wilson, and seconded by Mr. White, that the dividend should remain 
as at the present time—15 per cent. A long discussion ensued; and 
eventually, on the amendment being put, it was lost by a large majority, 
and the motion was carried. 


AxoTHER CasE or DispuTep Gas ConsumpTion.—At the Vale of Leven 
Sheriff's Court last Tuesday, Sheriff Gebbie gave judgment in a small debt 
action at the instance of the Leven Gas Company, of Alexandria, against 
Mr. J. Shackleton, a cabinet-maker, of Bank Street in that town. The 
Company sued Mr. Shackleton for £5 19s., being the amount of gas regis- 

by his meter as consumed by him between May 13 and Nov. 17, 
1886. Mr. Shackleton’s former accounts for gas consumed for the 
corresponding quarter, taking the average of three years, amounted to 
£2 4s. 3d.; and he declined to pay the sum sued for. The meter was taken 
out and tested by an official inspector, who found that it registered fast to 
the extent of 34 per cent. ; and deduction for this was made. The Sheriff, 
in his interlocutor, said the difference between the account sued for and 
the accounts for previous years was extraordinary ; but the pursuers had 
proved that the meter was substantially correct, and he considered the 
evidence of the defender that no more gas had been consumed than for- 
merly was not altogether satisfactory. It was the duty of the defender to 
see that he was not being taken advantage of by any irregularity of the 
meter or of his employés. The defender was not on his premises every 
night to see what his pee were about; but the meter was there to 
speak for itself, and could have been checked by him every day. The 
Sheriff, while admitting that “the decision was somewhat hard on the 
defender gave decree for the sum sued for. 


past few weeks considerable 
nection with the accounts of the late Collector of the Torquay Gas Com- 
Rais and there is a deficit of £200 or £300. The matter came before the 


AuLeGED Deraucation By a Gas Company’s Co_tector.—During the 
i ities have been discovered in con- 


istrates last Thursday, when the accused was committed for trial. 
Tue Licutine or THE LitTLEsAMPTON EspianapE,—The Littlehampton 


Local Board have agreed to guarantee the Gas Company the £15 annual 
rental for ten years which they 
the Esplanade. The matter was the subject of frequent discussion a 
months ago ; and the present settlement has probably been accelerated by 
the approach of the season when seaside places begin to prepare to receive 
visitors. 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Monzy Manxet INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 576.) 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
Apprrss ron TELEGRAMS, “'GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
C0., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
Completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
Which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 


—— 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &c., &e. 


——— 


Gwynne & Co.'s New Cata- 
se and Testimonials on 
Machinery? and other 

applicat 
the above ddr ication at 


a ——— 


———$ = 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. 


Can be made, when desired, 
| on their New Patent princi- 
ple, to pass Gas without the 


slightest oscillation or varia- 
tion in pressure. No other 
Maker can do this. 

















per hour, drawing “4 miles distant from Beckton 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, and are held fora —— of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 


Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad | 


Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’Ner1x, 
Managing Director. 





ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 

attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 





CANNEL COAL, &c. 
JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also 1-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 





WINDERMERE DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 
WANTED, an experienced Manager, to 


take the entire charge of the Gas and Water 
Works of the above Company. The make of Gas is 
about 11 millions. He will have to devote the whole of 
his time as Engineer and Manager to the Company; 
and must have a thorough practical experience in the 
Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of Gas, 
and the profitable dealing with the products of a Gas- 
Works. A Manager with good practical mechanical 
knowledge Fo moagpeoes Salary £100 per annum, with 
pone gas, firing, and water. To enter upon the duties 
at once. 

Applications, with particulars, stating age, previous 
experience, and not more than three recent and unim- 
peachable testimonials as to qualification and character, 
to be sent in, on or before the 11th day of April, 1887, 
addressed to Mr. J. T. Bownass, Solicitor, Windermere, 
endorsed “ Manager.” 





GAS COALS WANTED. 


HE Tralee Town Commissioners invite 
TENDERS for their Season’s supply of Screened 
GAS COALS—about 1500 tons. 
Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent in on 
or before the 8lst of March. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 
James Casey, Town Clerk. 
Tralee, March 19, 1887. 





WATERSIDE MANUFACTURINS PREMISES, 
ROTHERHITHE, 


fo BE SOLD, by Private Contract, 

Compact PREMISES now arranged as a Tar and 
Rosin Distillery, but capable of being converted for 
other purposes. There are two Stills equal to 10,000 
gallons a week; Oil and Tar Tanks equal to 40,000 
gallons; three Rosin Stills equal to 15 tons a week; 
excellent Stabling for ten horses ; Offices, &c. 

For further particulars apply to Messrs. FuLuEr, 
Horsey, Sons, and Cassett, 11, Billiter Square, E.C. 


| Road, 


Pimms & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make only the best = 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All deseriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anp Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London’ and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Errwat, Lonpon.” 


AL=x. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILuBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
| ——— Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.” 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
| Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
| Gauges, &c., &c. 
*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 











SCRUBBER WANTED. | 
ANTED, for a Works making from 
eight to ten millions annually, a Second-hand 
SCRUBBER. Must be in good condition, and complete 
in all its working details. 
Apply, stating particulars and price, to No. 1485, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fixer Street, E.C. 


’ 
OR SALE—One of “Ruscoe’s” latest 
atent power RETORT MOUTHPIECE FACING 
MACHINES. Has been very little used. Cost £150. 
Will be sold for half cost price. 
Apply to No. 1491, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court 
FLEeet STREET, E.C. 


HINCKLEY LOCAL BOARD. 
Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


( 
OR SALE (Cheap)—An Exhauster to 


pass 5000 cubic feet per hour. Removed tomake 
room for Larger. 
Apply for particulars to the Manager of the Gas- Works, 
Hinckley. 
March 19, 1887. 


DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
PPOETY-FIVE Q and Oval Mouthpieces, 


with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings ; also 

five new Clay Retorts, 18 in. by 18 in. 
offer will be refused. 

Apply to Wm. Bates, Manager, WorKsoP. 


O* SALE—A two-lift Gasholder, capacity 

28,000 cubic feet; two PURIFIERS, 6 feet by 6 
feet by 8ft. 6in.; one wrought-iron SCRUBBER, 30 feet 
by 7 feet. Also Round STATION METER, 4200 cubic 
feet per hour, made in 1888, by Gentle and Faulkner, of 
Oldham. All in good condition. 

For particulars apply to James Ritey, Gas Manager, 
Cloughfold, near MANCHESTER. 

March 19, 1887. 


STENCIL PLATES. 


TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS, 


0 BE SOLD, a magnificently executed 
Set for LETTERING PLANS, &c. The Set 
consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETS, 
plain, shaded, and ornamental; FOUR SETS of 
FIGURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, 
including Scales, Points, Corners, &c.,in a mahogany 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 30s. 
Apply to Mr. G. Baker, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 
onpDon, N. 











o reasonable 

















IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 


GAS PURIFICATION, 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on applicatj 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia pochena 
120 and 121, Neweare Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





RICHMOND (SURREY) GAS COMPANY, 


“ FOR SALE. 
THE Directors invite Offers for the 
= whole or any part of the following Second-hang 
ant :— 

Two Vertical Engines, about 8-horse power, by Beale, 
with two 80,000 Gwynne Exhausters, 12-inch Valves and 
Connections, Bye-pass Governor, and Shatfting, &¢, 
complete. " 

One 10,000 Beale Exhauster with inlet and ontle 
Valves. 

Two Tangye Cornish Boilers, 5 ft. diameter and 15 ft 
long, with fittings. 4 

Two Tangye Vertical Boilers, 8 ft. 3in. diameter and 
7 ft. high, with fittings. 

One Mann & Walker Tower Scrubber, 6 ft. diameter 
and 40 ft. high, with Washer in base, complete with 
12-inch Valves and Connections, and Driving Engine for 
distribution. 

Two Cast-Iron Coffey Stills, about 4 ft.6 in. by 2 ft, 
6 in. by 80 ft. high, fitted with Cast-Iron Trays. 

The whole can be inspected at any time, and further 
particulars obtained from the undersigned, 

Tuomas May, Engineer, 

March 12, 1887. 


T HE Stretford Gas Company invite 

TENDERS from competent persons for the 
construction of a BRICK GASHOLDER TANK, 10 
feet in diameter, in accordance with drawings, specifi. 
cations and conditions which may be seen (on payment 
of one guinea, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bond fide tender) at the Gas-Works, Stretford, on and 
after Monday, April 4 next. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 
Tank,” to be sent in not later than Thursday, April 21, 
1887, and addressed to the Chairman, Gas-Works, 
Stretford. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, nor will they pay any charge 
relating to the making or delivery of any tender, 

By order, 
BenJaMIn Haynes, Secretary, 

Stretford, near Manchester, March 25, 1887. 








TORQUAY GAS COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the PUR- 
CHASE of all or any of the following disused GAS 
PLANT and MATERIALS :— 
One Gwynne and Beale’s Patent Exhauster, to pass 
20,000 cubic feet per hour. 
One 6-inch Station Governor. 
Four 12-inch and four 8-inch Gas-Valves. 
Two pair Plunger Pumps, Friction Gearing, 9-inch 
Stroke, 4-inch diameter Plunger, and two extra 
sets of Gearing. , 
Fifteen lengths Cast-Iron Hydraulic Main, 8 ft. Sin, 
long, 15 in. wide, 15 in. deep. 
One Rotary Screening Machine. 
About 70 tons of Wrought and Cast Scrap Iron. 
Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, endorsed 
“Tender for Old Plant,” on or before the 8th of April. 
The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
Rosert Beynon, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Hollacombe, Paignton, 
March 18, 1887. 





Now Ready, Royal Svo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 3s., post Sree. 





NOTES 


ON THE 


WITH LIST OF 


LITHOLOGY # GAS COALS, 


COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E.; F.G.S., 


GAS ENGINEER OF THE CORPORATION OF WARRINGTON, 


THIRD EDITION. 








Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Author has made a numberof additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 
results of which are now included; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and corrected where necessary. 
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LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





QUEEN’S JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 
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JUNE 21. 


HIGH TY-TWoO 


DEVICES fz GAS_ILLUMINATIONS, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COLOURED FIRES, &c. 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, 





C.E. 


Price (free by post): Cloth, 5s. 6d. Russia, 7s. Ga. 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, 





BOLT COURT, 


FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Welsbach Incandescent Light can be seen at the Company's Offices, 4a, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.; Mabey’s Stock Exchange Restaurant, 
10 to 14, Throgmorton Street, E.C.; The Hotel Continental, 1, Regent Street, 8.W.; The Cafe Royal, 68, Regent Street, W.; The Marlborough Gallery 
(Messrs. Colnaghis), 53, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Applications will be received at the London and Westminster Bank, 41, Lothbury, London, E.C, The Subscription List will be opened on Monday, 28th March 
inst., may be closed at any time hereafter, and will be closed, at the latest, on Thursday evening, 3lst March, at 4 p.m. 


Ti INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Laren 


(WELSBACH’S SYSTEM). 
Incorporated wnder the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886. 


CAPITAL, £500,000, in SHARES of £5 each, 


Of which £166,665 will be taken by the Vendors. 


Issue Of £333,335, being the Balance of the Company’s Share Capital. 


Payable, 5s. per Share on Application; £1 per Share on Allotment; £1 5s. per Share the 15th of May; £1 5s. per 
Share the 15th of July; and the Balance at two months’ notice if required. 





The Company have entered into an Agreement to sell the Patent and Patent Rights for France, for £100,000, 
and have received the Cash Deposit. 





DIRECTORS. 
HENRY WOLLASTON BLAKE, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.I.C.E., &c. (Director of the Continental Union Gas Company, Limited), Chairman. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir ANDREW CLARKE, B.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., C.LE., &c. (Director of the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society), Deputy-Chairman. 


The Right Honourable LORD BEAUMONT, Carlton Towers, Yorkshire. 


CHARLES POSTON, Esq., 39, Emperor’s Gate, Kensington. 


ROBERT OWEN WHITE, Esgq., Director of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


The Hon. F. 8. A. HANBURY-TRACY, M.P., 116, Queen’s Gate. 


JAMES MACTEAR, Esq., F.C.S., F.1.C. (late Managing Partner, Messrs. Chas. Tennant & Co., Glasgow, &c.), 2, Victoria Mansions, Westminster. 
*F, de La FONTAINE WILLIAMS, Esq. (Messrs. Auer Von Welsbach and Williams, Vienna). 
* Will join the Board after completion of the purchase. 


Banxers—THE LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
Soxtcrrors—Messrs. FRANCIS & JOHNSON, 5, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
Consuttine CHEMIST AND Encinrer—Dr. CARL AUER VON WELSBACH. 
Avuprrors—Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 44, Gresham Street, E.C. 
Secretary anp Orrices—R. A. CARY, Esq., 44, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring the English, and the 
18 colonial and foreign patents enumerated herein, for gas lighting by incandes- 
cence, invented by Dr. Carl Auer von Welsbach, of Vienna, and for working or 
selling the same. 

The Welsbach I d t Light is hardly distinguishable from, and quite 
equal to the incandescent light produced by electricity; and its application involves 
no outlay beyond the cost of the burners. 

The salient features of the invention are as follows :— 





(a) Burners consuming about 2% cubic feet of gas per hour give a steady, bright 
incandescent light, equal to the average 20-candle Swan electric Teese. 

(b) The gas consumed by this system gives off no free carbon, is perfectly smoke- 
ate na consequently in no way injurious to pictures, decorations, or 
urniture. 

(c) The burners can be fixed to any existing gas-fittings at little or no expense. 

(d) There is a saving by this system, equal to from 50 to 75 per cent. of the gas 
consumed by ordinary gas-burners. 

(ce) The incandescent light can be supplied either yellow or pure white. 


Vide report by Mr. Conrad W. Cooke, M.S.T.E. & E., &c., the well-known 
engineer, enclosed with the prospectus. 

The value of the Welsbach Incandescent system has now been proved, both 
ely and commercially, having been for some time = in use in Vienna, 
Berlin, and other cities; and is considered the greatest discovery made in gas 
lighting since gas was first introduced for illuminating purposes. 

In Austria, where the electric light had been extensively adopted, the Govern- 
ment, after an exhaustive inq into the merits of the invention, ordered the 
post-offices in Vienna to be lighted with the Welsbach Light, which has also been 
aes to ad large number of the principal residences and business establishments 

e capital. 

The Directors are informed that the sales in Vienna at present exceed 500 per day, 
and produce a net profit of over 5s. per light. 

The following certificate (which can be seen at the Offices of the Company) has 
been received by Dr. Auer von Welsbach from the Director of the Vienna (Land- 
skrongasse) Post-Office, which proves the economical results in practice obtained 
by this system of gas lighting :— 

“TI have the pleasure of certifying to you that we are satisfied;with your light, 
which effects a saving of about 50 per cent. 

“ Yours obediently, 
“(Signed) A, SUPPANTSCHITZ. 
“ Certified 14th December, 1886.” 


Mr. Conrad W. Cooke, who has had the light under his constant observation for 
¢ past 15 months, certifies as follows :— 

“2, Victoria Mansions, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., 
- : : March 7th, 1887. 

Thereby certify that I have examined several of the Welsbach Lamps recently 
received from Vienna, and find that, with a consumption of gas of about 24 cubic 
feet per hour, they give an average illumination of 19 candles; thus showing an 
efficiency of over 8 candles per cubic foot of gas consum' 

These figures indicate a saving of gas of about 60 per cent. over the best forms 
of Argand burners, and of about 75 per cent. over the best nipple burners usually 
fitted on to chandeliers and house fittings. 

“(Signed) CONRAD W. COOKE.” 
The light has also been under examination by Dr. William Wallace, F.R.S.E., 
lic Analyst, and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow, who certifies as 


“ “ Glasgow, March 16th, 1887. 
I have tested several of the Welsbach Incandescent Gas Lamps with Glasgow 
ec have found them to give an average of 9°2 candles per cubic foot of gas 


jumed, 
“(Signed) WILLIAM WALLACE.” 


The extent and importance of gas lighting is demonstrated by the fact that the 
capital of the three principal Com: es supplying London amounts to £13,212,895, 
has a present market value of £28,380,000. 
a Welsbach Light has been most successfully installed in Paris on behalf of 
Company, and will be supplied throughout the United Kingdom and in the 
countries for which the patents have been acquired, under the direction of the 
inventor and a competent staff of assistants. 


The ts for the United Kingdom have been acquired for £67,500 payable as 
to 2300 in cash by instalments, and the balance in fully-paid shares, 





The patents and patent rights already granted, the right to the patents applied for, 

and all improvements which the inventor may discover in his system of incandescent 

as lighting, during a period of fourteen years from the 28th February, 1887, have 
een acquired by the Company for the following countries, viz. :— 


: Belgium Norway South Australia 
Cape of Good Hope New South Wales Spain 
Denmark New Zealand Sweden 
France Portugal Tasmania 
India Queensland Victoria 
Italy Russia and Finland 


for the total sum of £300,000, payable as to £60,000 in cash by instalments, and the 
balance either wholly in shares, or partly in shares and partly in cash, at the option 
of the Directors, thus securing ample working — for the Company. Under the 
contract relating to these countries the vendors have covenanted that the patents 
are valid and subsisting, and that they will do all acts requisite to give the Com- 
pany the full benefit of the invention, and all improvements, extensions, or renewals 
of the same, and have agreed that no part of the purchase consideration, except the 
epee, shall be paid to them until the patents have been duly assigned to the 
mpany. 

The Directors have entered into an agreement for the sale of the patent for 
France for £100,000; and itis their intention to sell the patents for the other above- 
named countries except Great Britain, and capitalists are negotiating for acquiring 
several of these at — which, it is anticipated, will more than recoup the entire 
amount of the purchase-money. 

Assuming that pw 1500 lights per diem will be required for home demand, at a 
profit of 5s. per light—the sum at present realized in Vienna—a net profit of 
£117,000 per annum would accrue. 

Dr. Carl Auer von Welsbach has undertaken to act as Consulting Chemist and 
Engineer to the omen for a period of 14 years, without making any charge 
therefor, except his travelling expenses when engaged on the Sony ah business, 

The Directors have secured the co-operation of Mr. James Mac , F.C.8., 
F.LC., the well-known chemical expert and engineer, who has joined the Board, 
and, having made a special study of this subject, will devote a considerable portion 
of his time to the Company’s business as one of their technical advisers. 


The following contracts have been entered into:— 


An agreement, dated the 28th day of February, 1887, between Dr. Carl Auer von 
Welsbach and Frederick de la Fontaine Williams of the one part, and the Com- 
pany of the other part, being the contract for acquiring the foreign and colonial 
patents, above enumerated, by the Company. 

An agreement, dated the 28th day of February, 1887, between the Welsbach 
Incandescence Light Company, Limited, of the one part, and the Company of the 
other part, being the contract for acquiring the patent and patent rights for the 
United Kingdom by the Company. 

An agreement, dated the 22nd day of March, 1887, between the Saye of the 
one part, and Mons. Joseph Thomas de Franco (on behalf of himself and associ- 
ates) of the other part, being the contract for the sale of the patent, and patent 
rights for France. 

Various trade contracts and other agreements have from time to time been 
entered into by the said Dr. Carl Auer von Welsbach, the said Frederick de la 
Fontaine Williams, and the said Welsbach Incandescence Light Company, Limite 
in connection with the development of the invention, the obtaining of patents, an 
otherwise relating to the business. Applicants for shares shall he deemed to have 
notice of the same, and will be required, notwithstanding the provisions of the 88th 
section of the Companies Act, 1867, to waive the specification in this pr tus of 
the dates thereof, the name of the parties thereto, and the benefit of the provi- 
sions of the said section. 

Applications for shares should be made on the form panying the pr ti 
and sent with the deposit direct to the Company’s Bankers. In every case where 
when the number of shares allotted is less than the number applied for, the 
no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned to the applicant in full; and 
surplus will be credited in reduction of the further amount payable on the shares 











allotted. ; : 
Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and of 
the above-mentioned three agr ts can be inspected at the offices of the 
Solicitors. 

Prospectuses and forms of ~ ae can be obtained from the Lonpon arp 
WrsTMInsTER Bank, Limite, 41, Lothbury, London, B.C. ; Messrs. FRaNcIS AND 
Joxunson, Solicitors, 6, A’ London, E.C.; or from the SecreTagy, at the 
Offices of the Company, 44, Upper Thames Street, London, E.c, 
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CRAYS GAS COMPANY. 
SALE BY TENDER OF 130 £10 SHARES. 


i pursuance of the Crays Gas Order, 

1884, Notice is hereby given that it is the intention 
of the Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER 
130 SHARES of the nominal value of £10 each. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application at the Offices of the Company. 

Sealed tenders must be sent to the undersigned not 
later than Twelve o’Clock Noon on Tuesday, the 5th of 
April, 1887. 





By order, 
Francis M. Epwarps, Secretary. 
Offices, Gas-Works, St. Mary Cray, Kent, 
March 15, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 








MEN 
SALES in relation thereto. 





NOTICE is hereby given that a 


| Committee of Investigation has been appointed 
| by the Council to inquire into the above matters; and 
| such Committee will be PREPARED TO RECEIVE 
EVIDENCE from any yoeen or persons who may be 
in a position to afford ormation with reference to 
| bribery, corruption, or any other improper conduct on 
| the part of any Corporation official, or other person, in 
relation to the above matters. 
The Committee are empowered by the Council to 
| indemnify any person affording information from legal 
| di on the part of the Corporation in conse- 








TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
TAR. 
THE Directors of the Scarborough Gas 


Company invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
produced at their Works for One year, from the 18th 
day of April next. 

he Tar to be delivered into the Contractor's tank 
trucks at the Company’s siding at Scarborough. Rail- 
way weight. 

Tanks for the removal of the Tar to be sent regularly, 
and in such numbers and at such times as may 
required. 

Payment monthly. 


a +3 





Further information may be obtai on appli: 
to the undersigned, with whom tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” must be lodged not later than 
Monday, the 11th day of April next. 
By order, 
Wi1uiaM J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 
Scarborough, March 19, 1887. 





TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
THE Directors of the Scarborough Gas 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR pro- 
duced at their Works for One year, from the 18th day 
of April next. 

The Liquor to be delivered into the Contractor's 
tank trucks at the Company’s siding at Scarborough. 
Railway weight. 

The strength to be tested by Twaddel’s hydrometer. 

The tender to state the price per ton to be paid for 
every half degree of strength, from 4° to 8°. 

The tanks for the removal of the Liquor to be sent 
regularly, in such numbers and at such times as may 
be required. 

Payment monthly. 

Forther information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom tenders, in accordance 
with this advertisement, and properly endorsed, must 
be sent not later than Monday, the llth day of April 
next. 





By order, 
Wit J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 
Scarborough, March 19, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


GASHOLDER TANKS, 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 

poration are poy to receive TENDERS for 

the construction of two GASHOLDER TANKS, 200 
feet diameter each, at their Aylestone Road Works. 

Drawings may be seen, and specification and form of 
tender obtained, upon application at the Gas Offices, 
Leicester, on payment of the sum of £5, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Sealed tenders upon the form y -Z. addressed to 
Alderman Wood, Chairman of the Gas Committee, to 
be delivered at the Gas Offices not later than Twelve 
o’clock Noon of Tuesday, the 5th of April next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 








ALFRED Coxson, C.E., 
nr igi and WwW, 





Gas Offices, Leicester, 


| quence thereof. 

Such persons are invited, in the first instance, to 
communicate with the Chairman of the Investigation 
Committee (Alderman Walmsley), Town Hall, Salford, 

}and any communication so made will be considered 
| private and confidential. 
By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, Feb. 18, 1887. 


LEEDS CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT, 








be | EXHIBITION OF GAS-OVENS, GAS-STOVES, a 


BURNERS, GAS-ENGINES, AND OT 
APPLIANCES AND INVENTIONS FOR THE 
ECONOMIC USE OF GAS FOR DOMESTIC 
| AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


| 
HE Gas Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation purpose holding an EXHIBITION 
as above stated, in the Coloured Cloth Hall, Leeds, to 
| commence on the 26th of April next, and continue for 
| fourteen days. 
| Applications for Space and other Conditions to be 
| 





| made to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Municipal 
Offices, Leeds, not later than the 7th of April next. 
March 12, 1887. 


THE Corporation of Middleton are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the following 

| Articles required at their Gas-Works during the en- 
| suing year :— 

Wet and Dry Gas-Meters. 

Gas and Steam Tubes and Fittings. 

Retorts, Fire-Bricks, and Fire-Clay. 
Retorts to be delivered at the Middleton Railway 
Station, and the other Articles at the Gas-Works, 
Middleton, free of carriage. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, to be delivered at my Office on or before 
Wednesday, the 20th day of April, endorsed “ Tender for 
Meters,” * Retorts,” or “* Tubes,” as the case may be. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
| Hartley, Gas Manager. 
| The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 

the lowest or any tender. 
FREDERICK ENntTwIstLEz, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Middleton, near Manchester, 
March 21, 1887. 


ING’S TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE 

AND PRACTICE OF THE MANUFACTURE 

AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS. Edited by 

Tuomas NEWBIGGING,| C.E., M. Inst. C.E., and (the late) 

W. T. Fewrre.t, F.C.8. Complete in Three Volumes. 

Price £4 4s., handsomely bound in Morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt edges. 

[To enable those who purchased the first two volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 8rd volume to match, 
sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application to the 
Publisher.] 

London: WALTER K1na,11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 


HREE-LIFT GASHOLDER AT THE 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS- WORKS. 
Being the seven Plates, with accompanying letter-press 
description by Gzorcr Livesry, M. Inst. C.E., which 
appeared the Journat or Gas Licurtine, &., ia 
November and December, 1881. Foolscap folio, in 
coloured wrapper, price 2s. 6d., 





| 


| 
| 











IN THE MATTER of the GAS-WORKS MANAGE- 
T, and the CONTRACTS, PURCHASES, and 


(745. BURNERS: Old and New, 4 


Historical and Descriptive Treati, 
gress of Invention in Gas. Lighting, cmbracieg 
account of the Theory of Luminous Combustion, B 
“ OwEN Merriman.” Reprinted from the Jougy, u 
| Gas Lientine. Price 1s. 6d., post free. akiee 
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ALLACE’S ANALYSES OF SCOTCH 
COALS, CANNEL, SPLINT, SHALR, &&, used 
}in the Manufacture of Gas. By Wiuiam Wary 
Ph.D., F.R.8.E., F.C.8., &., Public Analyst and aj 
Examiner for the City of Glasgow. Price 1s, on sto 
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CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION oF 
PROPERTY ACT. Itisrequired, under a Pengit 
of FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th 
Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas- Works, 
in a conspicuous place, where the same may be con. 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat, 
Printed Copies of the Section, in large type, on broad 
sheets, may now be had, price 2s. per dozen, or 10s, 64, 
per 100, post free. P 
*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland, 


London : WALTER K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, EL, 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water,and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventorsin the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 

Information as to cost,&c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Btreet, 

ESTMINSTER. 


OXIDE OF IRON FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 


OLPHERT’S IRISH BOG ORE 


Is Largely and Successfully used. 

This splendid Oxide is obtained under careful super- 
vision of an experienced Manager, and shipped direct 
from the Donegal estates of the Earl of Leitrim, 
Wypbrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other proprietors, 
to any British or foreign port. It can be delivered to any 
gas-works on short notice. Large stock always ready 
in depét. Sole representative for sale of above— 


A. Cc. FRASER, 


(Late Gas Manager, Bolton) 
Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, 
MAN R. 








*,* Spent Oxide purchased or exchanged. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 
PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works. 








For particulars, éc., apply to 


J. BARTLE & CO, 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 











st free. 
March 16, 1887. London: Wa. TER K1nG,11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C.| LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


G. WALLER & CO.'S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 


MADE with THREE or FOUR BLADES. 
A & CO. 2000 to 250,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 
In use and on order for over 100 Works, equal to 3,850,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 











SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

This Four-Blade Exhauster will pass fully 15 per cent. more per revolution 
than any other Four-Blade Exhauster with the same size cylinder, and with from 
15 to 80 per cent. less friction or driving power, and without oscillation. 

It will pass fully 50 per cent. more per revolution than any Two-Blade 
Exhauster, with very little increase in driving power for the increased delivery. 


The accompanying Engraving shows the space cleared by this Exhauster four 
times each revolution, and between the dotted lines is the space cleared by any other 
Four-Blade Exhauster. No other Exhauster gives such a steady gauge. 


OLDEST MAKERS OF BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS FOR 300 WORKS. 
ij MODEL OF PATENT EXHAUSTER SENT FOR INSFECTION. 
Patent Compensating Steam Governors. Special Tar Pumps. 
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ONE WASHER IN HAND OF 14 MILLION FEET FOR RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 





Phoenix Engineering Works, 24, Holland Street, Southwark, London, 5.E. 
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AN IMPORTANT PRECEDENT. 

Ox Thursday week last the Lords Committee on the Sheffield 
Water Bills came to a decision that deserves special con- 
sideration by everyone engaged in the responsible manage- 
ment of Gas and Water Supply Companies throughout the 
kingdom. For the information of those of our readers who 
have not followed the course of water-works legislation for 
the current year, it should be stated briefly that the Sheffield 
Water Company and the Corporation have both promoted Bills 
telating to the same undertaking, which the Company, as 
Present owners, are desirous of improving, and the Corpora- 
og sought power to purchase. By our parliamentary report 
rs last week, it will be seen that, after the proceedings upon 

€ two Bills had been concluded, the Committee had a long 




















consultation upon the merits of the whole case, after which 
the Chairman, Lord Derby, announced that it had been 
decided to be expedient that the works of the Company should 
be transferred to the Corporation. It was further explained 
that the Committee came to this conclusion ‘‘ on the grounds 
‘‘of public policy.” Consequently, as the proposed transfer 
was not to be a penalty upon the Company for any mis- 
management or shortcomings of the past, it was held by the 
Committee that the terms of purchase should not only be 
fair, but liberal. So far, good. It only remains to say that, 
whether the decision of the Committee is or is not justified 
by considerations of public policy, it is a remarkable inter- 
ference with the statutory existence of a Company, which, 
although it may be condoned by the persons upon whose pro- 
perty the experiment is made, possesses a serious aspect for 
others who may at any future time come under the influence 
of this precedent. Itis the first instance of a statutory 
undertaking, against which no valid complaint is entertained, 
being compulsorily bought up by the desire of an interested 
Corporation. In the present case the arbitrariness of the 
proceeding may be rendered more palatable by the concession 
of liberal terms of purchase ; but it may be thought by expe- 
rienced practitioners that, as time goes on, the compulsory 
part of the performance will prove to be more lasting in its 
influence than the Committee's injunction to liberality. 

Such being the character of the decision of the Committee, 
it is not at all surprising that the champion of individual 
rights as against the insidious advances of State Socialism— 
Lord Bramwell—should find it inconsistent with his ideas of 
duty to allow the Purchase Bill to pass the third reading in the 
House without taking the opportunity for showing their Lord- 
ships what the Earl of Derby and his Committee have been 
doing. They may be right or wrong; but Lord Bramwell 
means to have the question of principle properly argued out. 
In this desire he is joined by Lord Grimthorpe, who (as Sir 
Edmund Beckett) was accustomed for many years to keep 
the sharpest eye upon aggressive Corporations. If his Lord- 
ship’s tongue retains its ancient powers, “Word Derby is likely 
to have an uncomfortable time of it between him and Lord 
Bramwell. At all events, these two legal Lords have gained 
their first point, which is the adjournment of the third read- 
ing until after the holidays, in order that the grave principle 
of the Bill may be debated in a House more competent for 
the task than the thin assembly that met for the purpose of 
formal adjournment. Some time after Easter, therefore, the 
question will be decided. 

In the case of a Water Company, especially when the 
district of supply is a large and public-spirited town, it is 
impossible to deny the existence of, or to undervalue the 
sentiment that regards the local governing authority as the 
right custodians of the public water supply. It would be very 
strange if Sheffield, for example, did not feel, with the example 
of other cities and towns around and before it, that its 
dependence upon a Company for its water supply is an 
anachronism. Something of this feeling must have actuated 
the House of Lords Committee when they declared that, on 
grounds of public policy, it is expedient that Sheffield should 
control its own water supply. A Parliamentary Committee 
exists for the purpose of creating precedents, moreover ; and, 
cautious as Lord Derby is popularly supposed to be by nature, 
he would not shrink from upsetting a mere pedantic tradition 
if he thought that public policy required it. The supply of 
gas and water is so identified in some people’s minds, how- 
ever, that it is necessary to point out that, notwithstanding 
the great similarity of law between the status and business of 
Gas and Water Companies, the acceptance of Lord Derby's 
views with regard to the latter in their relationship to com- 
munities does not necessarily imply a corresponding accept- 
ance in the case of Gas Companies. Hence, although Lord 
Bramwell’s protest may not prevent the House of Lords from 
endorsing the action of their Committee, socialistic though it 
be, there is no reason to suppose that the same principle 
will be extended to gas supply by local authorities. 

So far as the most careful observation tends to show, there 
is less likelihood now than ever that the desire of Local Autho- 
rities to become possessed of the profits of Gas Companies 
would be gratified by Parliament. It may be sentiment that 
lies at the bottom of the policy that appealed so strongly to 
Lord Derby in the Sheffield water case; but it is, after all, a 
more intelligible and natural sentiment than could be found 
by the most diligent search into the reasons that could be 
advanced for the idea of a compulsory purchase of gas-works 
by a public authority. The relationship between a water- 
supplying organization and a public sanitary authority is 
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very much closer than that between a lighting company and 

-the same order of authority. Lord Derby would never have 
ordered the acquisition of the Sheffield Water-Works by the 
Corporation if he had thought that the only reason for the 
desire of the latter to buy was a longing for profits in aid of 
the rates. Any other excuse for the purchase of gas under- 
takings by local authorities, however, has been long since 
abandoned. They want the money only. Therefore, although 
this consideration is of itself sufficient to mark the distinction 
between the cases of Water and Gas Companies regarded as 
objects of the acquisitiveness of Corporations, it will be well 
to keep an eye upon such incidents as this of Sheffield, if only 
for the purpose of gauging the tendencies of Parliament when 
questions of expediency as against principle come to be 
decided in formal session. 


THE GAS INSTITUTE PLEBISCITE. 


A specraL canvass of the members of The Gas Institute with 
reference to the proposed alteration of the date of the forth- 
coming Glasgow meeting was made during the latter days of 
the past month, and has resulted, as we are informed, in a 
substantial majority of votes in favour of the postponement 
of the meeting by a fortnight after the usual time—that is to 
say, until June 28. We believe we are right in stating that 
the total number of votes received does not represent a clear 
majority of the members; but that the division of suffrages 
among the possible dates—the 7th, 14th, and 28th—indicates 
fairly enough that of those who have felt sufficiently interested 
in the question to fill up and return their voting-papers, the 
largest proportion would prefer the latest date. This leaves 
the Council in the position that if they postpone the meet- 
ing, they will suit the declared convenience of a great many 
members, and will probably satisfy the majority of non- 
voters, who may be supposed to be wholly indifferent as to 
the date. According to this way of looking at the matter, 
the postponement may be regarded as settled ; although, of 
course, the decision of the Council will be made known in 
good time. There does not appear to be any express sanction 
in the rules for an alteration of the day of assembly from 
what has been fixed at the previous annual meeting. The 
difficulty is, however, of a formal character only, and could be 
overcome by the expedient of opening the meeting pro forma 
en the 14th, and adjourning it for a fortnight. It only 
remains to express the hope that the Jubilee celebration will 
not interfere with the success of the meeting, whenever it may 
be held. 
GAS IN THE EAST-END OF LONDON. 

Ar the Commercial Gas Company’s meeting on Friday the 
proceedings did not last much beyond the usual half hour. 
The most interesting matter arising out of the consideration 
of the accounts for the past half year is undoubtedly that of 
the check in the development of gas consumption in the Com- 
pany’s district. We are not at all inclined to exaggerate 
this point, as might very easily be done; and it is perfectly 
true that—as the Chairman (Mr. R. Bradshaw) put it—the 
business of a Gas Company may fluctuate just as other 
businesses fluctuate, and that this consideration does not 
eall for detailed explanation. The fact of the check in 
question having been experienced says nothing for or against 
the prosperity of the undertaking. It would naturally have 
been more satisfactory if the concern had realized a 8 
or a 4 per cent. increase; but the missing of such a result 
for a year is of no particular importance. Indeed, it has 
been whispered that many boards of directors and engi- 
neers of Gas Companies up and down the country would not 
be at all sorry for a halt in that march of extension that eats 
into capital and increases work without bringing any imme- 
diate boon to the old shareholders or to their officers. It 
may be noticed, however, that besides its value as an indica- 
tion of the latent powers of a gas undertaking, a regular 
expansion of gas consumption in any given district is 
commonly understood to be a proof that the trade and 
industry of the district are in a sound condition. This 
should be peculiarly true of the Commercial district ; for as 
the name of the Company with unusual significance indi- 
cates, this undertaking is connected in a particular degree 
with the most work-a-day London of all. There are different 
Londons, as many people have remarked. There is the 
London of the statesman, which scarcely extends east of 
Charing Cross or west of Chelsea; there are the Londons 
of fashionable people, of comedians, press-men, bankers, and 
sailors. Not one of these Londons resembles the other; 
and the most intensely commercial London which lies to the 
east of Aldgate is an unknown territory to everybody except 





those who have business there. Whether Stepney is or is no} 
qualified to rival Brighton in the matter of sunshine, it cannot 
be doubted that it is a commercially-minded district ; and, upon 
general considerations, it would appear that, when plenty of 
trade is doing, plenty of gas would be required, and contrayj. 
wise. Has there been exceptional slackness of trade ang 
consequent distress this winter in the East-end of London» 
A few months ago there was a somewhat fierce controyers 

upon this very question; and one would like to knoy 
whether the experience of the Gas Company is to be taken 
as evidence in the affirmative. If factories and shops hayg 
been shut up, the fact must have come under the notice of 
the Company. If, however, the stagnation of trade has no} 
proceeded to the length of compelling the closing of places 
of business, but has merely deterred the opening of new ones, 
this, in conjunction with unusually bright weather, may 
suffice to account for the diminution in the Company’s out. 
put. It is satisfactory to find ourselves in accord with the 
Chairman, and also with the Engineer of the Company, 
Mr. H. E. Jones, in the matter of the character of the Con. 
mercial district. Some time since we had occasion to point 
out that the district lies as it were in a ring fence, and that 
the Company could not, like the other Metropolitan Gas Con. 
panies, look for an automatic expansion, due to the covering 
of green fields with houses and shops, such as goes on 
unceasingly round the suburbs. They have, however, a mine 
of wealth within a small compass; and if any Metropolitan 
Company should adopt the plan of cultivating a consumption 
among the inhabitants of weekly property, it will be the 
Commercial. It is to their honour that they serve the public 
by selling cheap gas; and many more surprising things haye 
happened than the establishment at Stepney of a depart. 
ment specially directed to making gas really and truly “the 
‘‘ poor man’s friend,” by offering it to him upon terms such as 
he is accustomed to receive from providers of his other neces. 
saries—viz., payment in small instalments. The experiment 
would cost at first a few hundreds more a year in inspe- 

tors’ and collectors’ wages ; but that is a small matter. If 
the system can succeed anywhere, Stepney is the place for it. 


THE END OF THE EDINBURGH GAS BILL. 


Tue Edinburgh Gas Company’s parliamentary venture has 
ended in the expected way—in an agreement for the pur- 
chase of the undertaking by the Corporation. In order to 
make sure that there shall be no hitch in the completion of 
this arrangement, which, of course, exists at present only in a 
provisional shape, the Committee have rejected the Company's 
Bill. The terms of purchase are the perfection of bargaining, 
since they are such as to satisfy both sides. The shareholders 
are to receive £20,000 of annuities (being 10 per cent. on the 
Company’s capital of £200,000), which are to be redeemable 
by the Corporation after 25 years at 284 years’ purchase. 
Besides this there is to be a cash payment of £27,000; and 
the Corporation are to take all stocks at a valuation, and to 
pay all compensations and pensions. The Company will retain 
their unexpended capital, reserve fund, and cash balance—in 
all, about £63,000. It is a good price; and the property 1s 
well worth it. There has been a wonderful amount of nego- 
tiation for a fortnight or more, in order to settle the 
bargain. It was stated for days that £60,000 separated the 
parties; and then that the difference was brought down 
to £30,000. A good deal of expense and trouble would have 
been spared if the Company had met the Corporation more 
openly ; but instead of doing so, they irritated their opponents 
by refusing access to the works, and by placing every obstacle 
in the way of the other side. The Committee was a strong 
one; and the Chairman (Lord Balfour of Burley) gave 
repeated indications of the thoroughness with which he 
grasped the main points of the case presented to him. The 
Committee were fully persuaded of the necessity for termina- 
ting the anomalous pseudo-competition system of gas supply 
which has existed in Edinburgh for so many years; and u 
what was rightly regarded as the most powerful means for 
putting the whole matter upon a better footing. Having 
agreed with the Edinburgh Company, the Corporation will 
the more easily come to terms with the Leith Company; 42 
next year a Bill will be introduced by the Corporation 
to put all these affairs upon a regular basis. Until the 
consummation of the transfer, the Corporation will, of course, 
have a controlling voice in respect of the capital movements 
of the two Companies, and will bear the greatest share © 
responsibility with regard to the question of the site for ra 
works. That the works will be removed to somewhere ow 
side the city is certain. The Corporation of Edinburgh at 
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to be congratulated upon so easily obtaining admission into 
the ranks of gas-works-owning authorities, which previously 
included all the chief towns of North Britain. 


THE ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 

un has been rather more quiet of late in the matter of 
gas; and the Alliance Company have had a very successful 
half year. Notwithstanding a reduction of 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, the payment of the dividends of 104 and 7} per cent. 
has only necessitated the taking of £881 from the reserve 
fund. This must be regarded as highly satisfactory. One 
very good feature of the accounts is the reduction of the 
maccounted-for gas to a little over 10 per cent. The 
area covered by the Company is enormous; the length 
of their mains being more than 600 miles—a great deal of 
which is in a boggy subsoil. Not many years ago the leakage 
of gas was 25 per cent. and upwards. The Company’s officers 
therefore deserve great credit for their perseverance in grap- 
pling with this source of weakness, which they have now 
brought within a compass that, taking the extent of the dis- 
trict into account, compares exceedingly well with other con- 
cerns. The half-yearly general meeting of proprietors of the 
Company was held on the 31st ult., at which there was heard 
more than one echo of the disturbance that recently shook 
the Board, and for a time agitated the Dublin public. While 
not sympathizing with the men who so persistently vilify the 
administration of the Company, we should be false to the prin- 
ciples that have so frequently been advocated in these columns 
if we failed to urge upon the present Board the advisability 
of abandoning, for good and all, that policy of long contracts 
for supplies which makes them and every other Company 
that clings to it pay more than the market price for their coal. 
It seems to be a law like those of the Medes and Persians 
that the Dublin coal contracts must be for three years—at 
least, such is the impression derived from the speech of the 
Chairman, Mr. E. Fottrell, J.P. This we hold to be all wrong. 
A long contract for coal was profitable to some Companies in 
the days of the coal famine; but there has been very much 
more money lost in this way since by Companies that have 
kept up the system. So long as the Dublin Company persist 
in their long contracts, so long will they expose a weak point 
to the assaults of their enemies. Let them reform in this 
particular, and they will be infinitely stronger next time the 
administration is attacked. 


M. WYBAUW ON DAY GAS. 

As we anticipated, M. Wybauw has not lost any time in 
replying to the criticisms upon his double-index meter and 
system of charging for ‘‘ day gas”” which Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Hack have recently uttered. It at least cannot be said 
of the Brussels Engineer that he overlooks adverse opinions, 
however damaging they may appear. We observed, rather 
rashly, when commenting upon Mr. Marshall's last commu- 
nication, that the question whether so-called ‘‘ day gas ” is to 
be charged by the indications of a double-index meter or of 
two separate meters is one of detail. It is only what we 
expected when we find M. Wybauw protesting against this 
view, and claiming that the aforesaid ‘‘ detail” is in reality 
an essential principle. It should be explained that, in calling 
the meter question a matter of detail, all that we wished to 
convey was that to the majority of engineers who have no 
actual experience of the matter, the question of questions is 
whether, by any system of charging differential prices, pre- 
ferring one order of gas consumption to another can be con- 
sidered fair and prudent. This is the first point; and we 
contend that this preliminary difficulty, as it appears to 
many, must be disposed of before one can talk, with any 
hope of being listened to, about the way in which the gas is 
to be measured. M. Wybauw makes a very fair reply to 
Mr. Hack’s remarks, and takes Mr. Marshall very seriously 
through his objections to the working of the double index of 
4 meter by variations of pressure. It will be seen that he 
denies the supposed similarity between the action of his 
meters and that of the automatic lamplighting arrangements 
to which we have compared them. If this line of objection is 
still persisted in, however, M. Wybauw gracefully yields the 
point, and offers his non-automatic model, in which the con- 
sumer himself must manipulate the connection between the 
two dials, and can only do this in the orthodox way. M. 
ybauw, in short, is not to be put down by argument, 
use he believes that the facts are with him. It must be 
conceded, moreover, that the man who has succeeded in com- 
Mencing so important an experiment in such a large field 
4 Brussels supplies has every right to rest upon his facts 

until they can be proved to have turned against him. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Hebietos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Srock anp Snare Last, see p. 645.) 

Tue general tendency of the past week has been rather depressed. 
Things remained fair until after the conclusion of the settlement ; 
but after this business contracted, and prices drooped. Continental 
affairs, too, have not been conducive to re-establish confidence, or 
even to induce any revival of speculative enterprise ; and so long 
as we are confronted with the possibility of the wire-pullers of the 
war party in Russia succeeding in their efforts to plunge their 
country into a desperate struggle, so long will the relief from appre- 
hension be retarded. Thus, from motives of caution and from the 
distraction of the approaching holidays, business is likely to be 
very limited for the next fortnight. The Gas and Water Market 
once more ——— that cheerful contrast to the general run 
of the markets which has been its characteristic during the 
month of March. Business has perhaps been not quite so exten- 
sive in the Gas section, except in the issues of the Metropolitan 
Companies, which again show moderate but stead aitwhen 
in quotation. The Water section, on the other hand, has been 
slightly more active; and many of the stocks have made consider- 
able improvement. New River new is called 334-339—a rise of 4 
from the preceding week, with business actually done at 8354. At the 
Auction Mart, however, on Wednesday, a number of these shares 
were sold and realized an average of 3414. Money, after being in 
good temporary demand, closed quiet. The opening of the markets 
on Monday found things rather dull; and so they remained for the 
most part through the day. Moderate business was done in Gas 
at good prices. Commercial old rose 1, and was marked at top 
price. Water stocks were more than ordinarily active. New River 
new rose 2; and East London, 1. Tuesday was somewhat irregu- 
lar; the Funds and Home Rails ruling dull, but the American and 
Foreign Markets improving. Gas stocks were still quieter; but 
prices were again on the rise. Commercial old made an advance of 
2 more; and Gaslight ‘‘H” improved 1. East London Water con- 
tinued in demand, and rose 1 more. Wednesday was generally flat ; 
prices not being well supported. There was nothing particularly 
noticeable in the Gas section, and business was restricted. Crystal 
Palace was quoted ex div., at a rise of 2. Water was scarcely 
dealt in; but Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary rose 2}. Thurs- 
day was flat and dull, with a few special exceptions. Gas stocks 
were much more active, and very firm. Gaslight “A” improved 
1. There was some business done in Water debenture stocks, but not 
much else. New River new and Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary 
improved 2 each. There was some restoration of firmness on 
Friday ; but business was slack in the principal departments. Gas 
was very brisk, especially Gaslight ‘‘ A,” which rose 1 more, and 
was done at veh ey it had not touched for a couple of months. 
Buenos Ayres gained }; and Metropolitan of Melbourne was quoted 
ex div., at arise of }. Saturday was flat, and almost everything 
lost what it had gained the previous day. Very little business was 
done in Gas, and quotations were unchanged. Water also was 
extremely quiet; but both the Lambeth issues improved 2, and 
East London made a further advance of 1. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE AFFAIRS OF THE ELECTRICAL POWER STOREAGE COMPANY—THE RATING 
OF ACCUMULATORS—REVIVAL OF MR. ROBERT HAMMOND—THE UPWARD 
PRIMARY BATTERY. 

Ir, as electricians now pretend, the future of electric lighting 

depends upon the secondary battery, the fortunes of the Electrical 

Power Storeage Company should be a fair indication of the state of 

the enterprise in general. The report of the Directors of this con- 

cern for the past year has accordingly attracted a considerable share 
of attention. It states that the gross profit on the year’s opera- 
tions, industrial and financial, amounted to £35,937. This state- 
ment is, on the face of it, satisfactory to the shareholders; but it 
does not throw so much light as could be desired upon the actual 
condition of the business in accumulators, because it ostentatiously 
includes an amount derived from the fact of “‘ certain interests 
becoming marketable.’”” The previous year, moreover, resulted 
in a deficit of £22,412 on revenue account, which sum has 
to be deducted from last year’s profit; and thus leaves a net 
profit for the two years of £13,525, which sum the Directors are 
proposing to c forward. In their report the Directors very 
naturally triumph exceedingly over this result; and they go 
on to flatter their friends the shareholders with hopes of a 
rapid increase in the demand for secondary batteries for lighting 
afioat and ashore, for driving launches, and for all sorts of purposes 
which at present seem to be rather chimerical. The report in this 
regard promises too much. If it had kept more to facts, and dwelt 
less upon the hazy prospects attending the use of accumulators for 
driving launches, it would have gained in weight what it might 

have lost in romantic interest. It must be conceded, however, t 

at least one financial journal a gee in the City regards the 

report as satisfactory, not merely in comparison with its predeces- 
sors—that would bea poor compliment—but as bearing an assurance 

that in the early future the Company will take rank among divi- 

dend-paying concerns. Yet it is admitted, notwithstanding this 

promise, that there may exist not a few shareholders who would 
prefer a present dividend to all the prospects of that future pro- 
sperity which is always promised to electrical speculators, and 
which somehow resembles a rainbow in removing to a greater 
distance as its apparent situation is approached. 

In connection with the subject of accumulators, it is admitted by 
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electricians that considerable uncertainty prevails respecting the 
amount of work that can be got out of these appliances per unit of 
cost. Professor Ayrton, for example, in the course of a discussion 
by the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s new union battery, protested against the rating of 
secondary batteries in terms of “ horse-power hours,’”’ which he 
denounced as misleading. Asa matter of fact, a horse-power cell 
does not give out energy at the rate of 1-horse power, or anything 
like it. If, said the Professor in illustration of his meaning, a man 
goes to a shop and buys a watch, his expenditure for the moment 
when his money passes over the counter is after the rate of £100,000 
a year ; but it does not follow that his spending capacity is £100,000 
a year because it attains that rate for an instant. Similarly, a 
horse-power hour cell will not give out the energy of 1-horse power 
for an hour, but only attains this rate for a short time. The Pro- 
fessor went on to say that what was really wanted is a statement of 
the number of Watts that can be obtained for £1; which is precisely 
what electricians do not tell. 

It is so long since we have found any mention of the name of 
Mr. Robert Hammond, some time progenitor of the defunct Ham- 
mond Electric Light Company, that we thought this personage 
must have abandoned electricity for some other fancy. Last week, 
however, the once familiar name reappeared in connection with a 
visit of inspection paid by the Mayor of Brighton and a party of 
the Town Council to the Eastbourne Town Hall, for the purpose of 
examining the electric lighting of that building, as carried out by a 
local Company. The Brighton party were personally conducted 
by Mr. Robert Hammond, now described as Chairman of the 
Brighton Electric Light Company. There can be only one Mr. 
Robert Hammond, however, connected with electric lighting specu- 
lations; and therefore this must be the same individual who, in 
the heyday of his glory and power a few years ago, started a 
college, and went on lecturing tours with a full drawing-room of 
furniture until he had run the length of his tether. Mr. Hammond 
is reported to have told his visitors that the Eastbourne Town Hall 
is lighted “‘ on a new principle, which he believed would eventually 
obtain very general application;’’ but what this grand discovery 
was did not transpire. Mr. Hammond probably talked like this 
because some of his visitors knew what had been the result of his 
old system; and he accordingly wished to persuade them that 
electrical science, like himself, has made a fresh start. The East- 
bourne installation employs such startling novelties as Brush 
dynamos and Swan lamps, and charges after the rate of 4d. per 
lamp per hour for its services. 

@ City offices of Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, in Queen 
Victoria Street, are lighted by incandescent lamps supplied by an 
Upward primary battery in the cellar. It is declared that, although 
clasts is the active agent in this erage and the Queen Victoria 
Street cellar is practically unventilated, there is never any smell of 
the gas inthe place. Since the battery was first introduced, it is 
said to have been so much improved that the complication which 
was its chief shortcoming has been converted into extreme sim- 
plicity. The gas generator is connected directly to the bottom of 
the first cell; the top of the first cell to the bottom of the second; 
and so on. When the battery is working, the chlorine gas entering 
at the bottom of the first cell displaces the air in it, and drives it 
forward until all the cells are charged with pure chlorine. The 
so-called retort, or generator, contains a charge of manganese 
sufficient for a fortnight or three weeks’ run, and the daily charge 
of acid is admitted by a cock; while the spent liquid can be 
syphoned directly off into the drains. The daily attendance is 
thus reduced to the opening and closing of a couple of taps and the 
winding of a clock, which controls an automatic connection between 
the primary and secondary batteries. According to a list prepared 
by Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, the total cost of Upward 
plant, inclusive of everything, ranges from £56 for an equipment 
capable of running 11 lamps of 10-candle power for 2 hours, or 6 
lamps for 4 hours, to £214 for plant for 50 lamps for 3 hours, or 25 
lamps for 6 hours. These prices are exclusive of lamps and wiring, 
which are stated to cost about 17s. 6d. per lamp. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Upward plant is not quite so cheap as an outfit 
of petroleum lamps to do the same work. 


INVENTION AND GAS-BURNERS. 
THE influence of example is nowhere seen in greater development 
than in the records of the Patent Office. Inventors appear to work 
in crowds, first at one thing, then at another, as the fashion of the 
time seems to lead them. One year it is all dynamos, the next it 
is telephones, then it is machine guns, and then again gas-burners. 
Never a year passes without its special “set” of the current of 
invention. It would be tolerably safe to assert that, in the vast 
majority of cases, these definite crazes for one or another object of 
inventive labour are barren of good, but result in a great deal of 
loss and disappointment. In truth, this well-known phenomenon 
relates to the least admirable aspect of invention and patent right. 
It means in most instances that somebody has made a hit with an 
unexpected invention, and that a host of cunning people think they 
know the way to ride to fortune on his back. Take the case of im- 
provements in gas-burners, for example. If to-morrow a man who 
has worked for years at the problem of burning gas to the best pur- 
pose for illumination were to publish a means of getting a higher 
duty out of gas than had ever been obtained before, by taking ad- 
vantage of some hitherto unsuspected principle, the week would 
not be out before half-a-dozen others would besiege the Patent 
Office with all sorts of dodges for embodying the same principle in 
cheaper or handier forms of apparatus than had appeared to occur 








to the true discoverer. This is the extreme and rarest development 
of the copying tendency of inventors. What is more common ; 
the instance of a man who gives form, substance, and succesg en 
principle that others before him have dimly recognized and feeble 
grappled with. He then has as much as he can do to saye his 
property from the attacks of emulating patentees, who, while 

ing at his results, ignore his claims, and profess to base their ideas 
upon the old record which neither he nor they ever heard of unti] 
it was needed by way of an excuse. There are people who laud the 
inventor as a benefactor of his species and a source of wealth to 
the State which protects him, and who sometimes declare that 
inventors ought to be pensioned off like public servants past work 
It is difficult to see the merit of the majority of the inventors of 
the order just referred to, who form the bulk of those throngs that 
leave the mark of their gregarious habit upon the records of the 
Patent Office from year to year. 

During the last few years materials have accumulated for a sup. 
plement to that portion of the history of gas-burners which hag 
already been written. From the time when any hole or slit in the 
end of a pipe sufficed, until the adoption of the pattern of the stan. 
dard Argand for photometrical purposes, there was much thought 
and labour directed to the understanding and realization of the 

rinciples governing the free burning of gas for the purpose of 

ighting. With the most improved forms of Argand, burning gag 
at low pressure, and with the greatest regularity of form that 

recision of manufacture of the burner could ensure, there came 

alt. It became understood that if the luminous value of gas was 
to be increased beyond this point, it must be by the parallel 
development of some fresh principle. The desideratum was sup. 
plied by the revival of the idea of heating the air supplied to the 
flame—an idea that had been tried several times, but dropped upon 
the assurance of what appeared to be competent authority 
there was nothing in it. Not for the first time, authority was 
proved to be wrong. The mistake was due to a misunderstanding 
of the conditions of the problem. Authority, in short, essayed to 
solve the problem without knowing the factors that should be 
taken into the computation; and a negative result was therefore 
inevitable. Mr. Frederick Siemens first showed beyond the pos. 
sibility of doubt that hot air, and in its degree hot gas, pene tet, a 
more brilliant flame than anybody had conceived to be possible 
from common coal gas; and since he began to work out the prin- 
ciple, a host of followers have pressed upon his steps, and in some 
cases he has been practically surpassed 

We should no more attempt to discriminate between the merits 
of Mr. Siemens and the other leading designers of recuperative 
gas-lamps than in the case of Edison and the modern school of 
incandescent electric lamp makers. To decide upon the nice ques- 
tion as to where the rights of the discoverer end and those of 
the improver begin, is a task that nobody but the Law Lords can 
hope to tackle successfully; and they only because, whether one 
agrees with them or not, it is useless to say any more after they 
have spoken. All the same, we have always regarded Mr. Siemens 
as the first inventor of recuperative gas-lamps; and a week or two 
ago should not have expected that the claim which he has often 
advanced without contradiction in this regard would ever be dis- 
puted. It has latterly transpired, however, that a M. Chaussenot 
(of whose achievements in this line we must confess ignorance) is 
alleged, on the authority of a French technical writer of some note, 
to have done something worth remembering in the way of high- 
power lamps some years before anybody wanted a better light than 
the common batswing burner was capable of affording. Whether 
M. Chaussenot’s lamps were regenerative or not is not stated. We 
know at least that Mr. Siemens made recuperative burners some 
time anterior to June, 1879, so that he was able to speak at that 
date of experiments with them; and he has gone on making 
different varieties of the same order of lamps ever since. 

It would not be an easy or a grateful task to trace the develop- 
ment of the recuperative type of gas-burner in the hands of 
Messrs. Siemens (Frederick and William), Grimston, Clark, Wen- 
ham, Bower, Thorpe, D. Sugg, Schulke, Fourness, Chandler, and 
half a score others down to the very latest, which is that of Mr. 
Henry Hutchinson, illustrated in our Patent Register for the pre- 
sent issue, and recently shown at the Building Trades Exhibition 
under the inevitable name of the “ Victoria” lamp. Nor would 
it be of the slightest practical service to take these makers’ produc- 
tions in order and attempt to show where they differ, and why. All 
this may come out some day in the Law Courts, for the instruction 
of the interested; but not under any other conceivable circum- 
stances. When it does come under notice in the shape of a cdl- 
lected story, it will be a curious chapter of the history of invention 
as applied to gas-burners, and will furnish one more striking illus- 
tration of the tendency of inventors ‘to hunt in packs.” We do 
not say that these patentees have wilfully tried to sail the same 
course, and to take each other’s wind, as a yachtsman would put 
it; but it is very noticeable that, whereas ten years ago not a pen- 
dent gas-lamp with the peculiar features of an air-tight seml- 
globular glass enclosing a gas-flame fed with hot air and 
surmounted by a chimney was to be seen in the world, at the 
present time there are plenty of the type, but called by different 
names. Fashion—for the lack of a better word—has so direc 
matters. ‘The more the merrier,” may be said of these improved 
gas-lamps, by anyone desiring a prosperous future for gas a5 4 
lighting agent. 

Contemporaneously with the recuperative burners have been the 
incandescent gas-lamps, all of which have subsided to make way 
for the last—the Welsbach burner. This is a very different state 
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of things from that observable in the case of the recuperative 
lamps, a goodly variety of which exist side by side. The Welsbach 
purner is not yet an every-day reality, so that some reserve must 
be shown in speaking of it. It has been taken up by a big Com- 
. But big companies are no novelties in the world of gas; 
and whether an invention begins its practical trial under the 
suspices of an imposing Board, or as the feeble child of a struggling 
mechanic, it must, in the long run, depend for existence upon its 
own intrinsic worth. All that we can say is that no incandescent 
-burner has succeeded yet; but this statement is in itself no 
argument against the Welsbach device, which may be destined to 
survive where its prototypes have failed. If it does make its way, 
it will not have any rivals of its own kind to displace. How much 
more financial work will have to be done before the burner is seen 
in the retail gas-fitters’ shops, we cannot divine; but from a pro- 
fessional standpoint, its real existence will only then begin. Let 
us see the burner in the tender care of the British mai1-of-all-work 
for awhile; then one may appreciate its staying powers. One 
observation and only one we will permit ourselves to make with 
reference to the published tests of the Welsbach burner. Both Mr. 
Conrad W. Cooke and Dr. William Wallace, of Glasgow, testify 
to the high duty of gas with this burner; the former stating it 
at from 7°38 to 8°5 candles per cubic foot with London gas, the 
latter at from 9°05 to 10°69 candles per cubic foot with Glasgow 
Mr. Cooke also certifies that he has had this system 
of lighting in use in his house for seven months, All this is 
ectly satisfactory so far as it goes; but the question may 
be asked, How long the mantles which gave these results had 
been in use? Why, if complete information upon the subject was 
desired, did not Dr. Wallace make a durability test? We are told 
that a burner A consuming 2°20 cubic feet of Glasgow gas per hour 
under @ pressure of 7-10ths gave an illuminating power equal to 
21 candles, which is equivalent to an efficiency of 9°55 candles per 
cubic foot. We presume, of course, that the ‘‘ mantle” used on 
this occasion was new or nearly so. Did Dr. Wallace’s curiosity 
lead him to keep this or any similar burner alight for 300 or 
400 hours, so that he might test its efficiency then? The “mantles ”’ 
are credited with a life of from 800 to 2000 hours; but is it to be 
understood that they will give their full useful luminous effect to 
the end of their life, and will then break or crumble, or will they 
get dimmer and dimmer after the first few days until they become 
practically useless? We ask these questions in the public interest, 
and in the hope that they may be found susceptible of a satisfactory 
answer from some of the select few who have up to the present 
time had the power of investigating the truth of Dr. Auer von Wels- 
bach’s promises. It is significant that the Welsbach burner is 
likened on all hands to an incandescent electric lamp. Nowit is a 
peculiarity of the latter appliance that, as it gets older, it will 
swallow up an ever-increasing quantity of current to give its rated 
illuminating power. Hence, although such lamps may last a 
igious time, it is not to the user’s profit to keep them in service 
ond a certain limit of age. Is there anything like this with the 
Welsbach burner? If not, and it withstands ordinary handling, 
lighting, and extinguishing, it may have a useful future. 








MeTropotitan Gas Companigs’ ACCOUNTS FOR THE Past Year.— 
The accounts of the Metropolitan Gas Companies for the year 1886 
were presented to both Houses of Parliament last Tuesday. Our 
usual analysis is in preparation, and will be given in an early 
number of the JourNAL. 

Returns as TO Gas UNDERTAKINGS.—The returns made to the 
Board of Trade in reference to all the authorized gas undertakings 
of the United Kingdom for the past year were presented to the 
House of Commons last Friday, and will in due course be issued 
a8 parliamentary papers. 

Tae NotiricaTion oF THE METROPOLITAN Gas REFEREES.—The 


Gas Referees issued last Thursday their instructions for the summer - 


of 1887, as to the testing-places to be provided by the three London 

| Companies, the mode to be adopted by the Examiners for 
testing and recording the illuminating power, purity, and pressure 
of the gas, and the number of times of testing; also to prescribe 

@ maximum amount of impurity in each form with which the 
gas shall be allowed to be charged. The number of testing-places 
remains as last time—thirteen in the district of The Gaslight and 
Coke Company, two for the Commercial Gas Company, and four 
for the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The times and modes 
of testing are as before ; and the regulations as to impurities are 
the same as during the corresponding periods of recent years—no 
sulphuretted hydrogen to be allowed, not more than 4 grains of 
ammonia per 100 cubic feet, and 17 grains of sulphur. 

Tae Wetspacn IncanpEscent Gas Lieut Company.—We under- 
stand that since our notice of this Company appeared last week, 
three more of their Continental patents have been sold for £100,000. 

makes a total of £200,000 realized by the disposal of four of 
the patents held by the Company ; leaving fourteen (Colonial and 
Continental) still to be dealt with. Some important changes have 
lately taken place in the directorate. After the original prospectus, 
88 given in the last number of the JouRNAL, was prepared, Mr. 
R. 0. White (one of the Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Com Y) retired from the Board; and this step was followed a 
few days later by the withdrawal of Lord Beaumont and Mr. C. 
Poston, _No reason, as far as we are aware, has been assigned for 
Mr. White’s secession; but the Secretary of the a ong A (Mr. 
R. A. Cary) states that a satisfactory explanation will be imme- 
diately communicated to all applicants for shares as to the retire- 
Ment of the other gentlemen named. 





Hotes, 


A New Variety or STeet. 

Messrs. Pfeil and Co., of St. John Street, Clerkenwell, have 
brought out a new variety of steel, which they call ‘‘ retort man- 
ganese steel,” intended for various engineering pur for which 
the best iron has hitherto been used. The material has been sub- 
jected to many severe practical tests with most satisfactory results. 

or engineers’ bolts, studs, and screws of all kinds, it is declared to 
be unequalled for strength and toughness. In a test made by 
Professor Kennedy, of the University College, London, two precisely 
similar hooks—one of the retort manganese steel, and the other of 
“*§. C. Crown” Staffordshire iron—were pulled open against each 
other. Up to a load of 8 tons both hooks opened out equally; but 
beyond this limit the iron hook opened much faster than the steel 
one, and at 11°7 tons it gaped sufficiently to lose its load. The iron 
hook had, in fact, opened 7 inches from point to eye, and was use- 
less ; while the steel hook had opened by 2} inches only, and was 
otherwise uninjured. Some bolts tested by a tension machine 
showed for a #-inch bolt a breaking strength of 24°55 tons per 
square inch, with a contraction in area of 66°5 per cent., and an 
extension in length of 33 per cent. A 4-inch bolt similarly showed 
a breaking strength of 25°18 tons per square inch, with a contrac- 
tion of area of 68 we cent., and an extension in length of 29°5 per 
cent. Tested by the hammer in a vice, a manganese steel coach- 
bolt will double up on itself without showing a crack in the thread, 
while with an average iron bolt of similar pattern the nut and 
point of the thread may be knocked off at one blow. Set-screws 
and studs also of manganese steel will endure to be hammered flat 
without splitting, or will double upon themselves without a crack 
or flaw. The fracture is clean and even. For any machinery sub- 
ject to jarring, these bolts and screws are strongly recommended. 
The same material in sheets and bars makes capital stoking tools 
for gas-works. ; 


Tue Structure or Iron AnD STEEL. 

In the course of a lecture delivered before the Franklin Institute 
by Mr. F. Lynwood Garrison, upon the study of the structure of 
iron and steel by means of the microscope, he spoke of the sup- 
posed crystallization of wrought iron, and declared that ordinaril 
there is no trace of crystalline structure in wrought iron, althoug 
it is impossible to obtain any wrought iron in which slag or other 
impurities cannot be detected by the microscope. Mr. Garrison 
very much doubted whether the structure of wrought iron can be 
crystallized by strains, vibrations, or shocks. He said he had seen 
many instances in which wrought iron was said to have been so 
changed; but on investigation he was never able to prove that it 
had been so modified from another state, or that the crystalline 
structure seen on the fractured surfaces had not been there before 
the rupture took place. He admitted that iron bars will sometimes 
snap right off in a most unaccountable manner, and that the frac- 
tured surfaces under these circumstances present a crystalline 
appearance ; but after a most careful examination of such i- 
mens with the microscope he has been unable to detect the slightest 
trace of a true crystalline structure. The fibres of the metal may 
seem to have been suddenly snapped in twain, showing no trace of 
stretching or bending, and the fracture is smooth with apparent 
crystallization. Under the microscope, however, this crystalline 
appearance changes, and the fracture shows that it is due to 
viewing the fibres end on. 

A Gas-Eneine REGULATOR. 

In Lenoir’s latest gas-engine a special speed regulator is provided, 
which is regarded as of sufficient merit to be brought under the 
notice of the Société d’Encouragement. It is intended to be fixed 
between the motor and the driven machine, to correct the irregulari- 
ties of the former; and is declared to be specially applicable to gas- 
engines used for electric lighting machinery, in which it sometimes 
happens that variations of the motor to the extent of 4 or 5 revo- 
lutions are multiplied into 30 or 40 revolutions of the dynamo, with 
unfortunate results. M. Lenoir proposes to overcome this difficult; 
by the interposition of a horizontal shaft carrying a fly-wheel wi 
a fixed pulley to drive the machinery in train, and a second pulley 
which, by a clutch arrangement, may be either fast or loose. It is 
fixed when the s increases, and loose when it decreases. In 
the latter case the accumulated force of the fly-wheel turns the 
intermediary shaft and the machinery. If it is properly regulated, 
the revolution may go on without sensibly slackening for two or 
three seconds, when one or two revolutions of the engine will bring 
the velocity back to the normal point. The engine will recover its 
normal rate of working all the sooner for being momentarily 
relieved from the resistance of its load. This arrangement is 
expected to be specially useful when the motor has an essentially 
irregular course, such, for example, as that of a compression gas- 
engine, which takes only one driving impulse for two or more 
strokes of the piston. 

Carponic AcrpD IN Arr. 

A good deal has been placed upon record sespenting B04 rtional 
estimations of carbonic acid in atmospheric air; but Herr R. 
Blochmann, in Liebig’s Annalen, states that until recently all 
measurements of this order have been suspicious. Reviewing all 
known methods of making these determinations, Herr Blochmann 
arrives at the conclusion that Dalton’s absorption method, as 
revived by Pettenkofer, is the only reliable one. By this means 
it has been ascertained with a trustworthy degree of accuracy that 
the average proportion of carbonic acid in the air is 0°0003 by 
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volume, The proportion of carbonic acid in the air over sea and 
land is in general the same. Over land the air by day contains 
0-2 or 0°3 per 10,000 volumes less than by night. The influences of 
vegetation, of processes of decay in the soil, of the augmented con- 
sumption of carbon as fuel in cities, &c., are imperceptible beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of the places where these actions are 
going on. During fogs, and when the sky is overcast and calm, the 
proportion of carbonic acid is increased. No definite regularity in 
respect of the influence of rain has been traced. The carbonic 
acid varies in different parts of cities; but the difference between 
the average proportion in the air of populous cities and of the open 
country is slight—not exceeding 0°2 to 0°3 volume in 10,000 volumes 
of air. It should be said that determinations of the proportion of 
carbonic acid in the air of gas-retort houses, stoke-holes, and 
similar places have shown that under some conditions air may 
contain three times the normal amount of this constituent. 








TE DeEcISsION ON THE SHEFFIELD WATER BiLis.—The decision 
of the Select Committee of the House of Lords in the case of the 
Sheffield Water Bills, as reported in the Journat last week (p. 590), 
is, it appears, not to go unchallenged. On the order for the third 
reading of the Corporation Bill last Friday, both Lord Bramwell 
and Lord Grimthorpe objected, on the ground that the measure 
involved several important principles which should not be accepted 
until after reasonable time had been allowed for their full discus- 
sion. Their Lordships’ allusions were, of course, to the purchase 
clauses. The third reading of the Bill was accordingly deferred 
until the 25th inst. 

‘Our Datmty Water Suppty.’’—We have received a little volume 
by Mr. C. E. Parker-Rhodes, bearing this title.* Although the sub- 
ject is a large one, the book is small; and its contents consist 
mainly of extracts from reports of Royal Commissions, addresses, 
and correspondence which has appeared in the newspapers. The 
original matter consequently does not figure very largely in the 
work. Mr. Rhodes states in his preface that our daily water 
supply is a monopoly; and, as with monopolies in general, this 
has its advantages and its disadvantages. However, he thinks it 
would be unjust to deprive the water companies of their ‘‘ monopoly” 
without an equitable price being agreed upon by Parliament to 
annul it. Mr. Rhodes disapproves of the existing methods of 
charging for water, as well as the conditions of its supply; but as 
Acts of Parliament alone are to blame, Parliament alone can apply 
the remedy. The author discusses the relative value of soft as 
compared with hard water for general use; and concludes in 
favour of the former. He regards all water supplied from mains 
as being to a certain extent contaminated ; and he looks upon a 
supply from the chalk as the only really pure one. On this point, 
though perhaps not on all the others, most of his readers will 
agree with him. Without discussing the views enunciated, we may 
say that Mr. Rhodes has brought together a number of facts which 
will prove useful to those who are interested in the question of 
water supply, and has issued them in a well-printed and neatly- 
bound volume. 

Exectric LIGHTING AT THE Paris EXHIBITION oF 1889.—The 
Finance Commission of the proposed International Exhibitionin 1889, 
under the presidency of M. Lockroy, have settled the main features 
of the electric lighting of the exhibition. The conclusions arrived 
at by the Committee are based upon the proposal made by five of 
the largest electric light firms in Paris, representing a total share 
capital of £510,000. The point of special interest to English and 
other foreign manufacturers and would-be exhibitors is an attempt 
on the part of this syndicate of French manufacturers to get the 
whole of the lighting under their control. Their proposal amounts, 
says Industries, to nothing less than to farm out the lighting; 
they to be responsible to the Executive Commission of the exhibition 
for the proper carrying out of the work. It is doubtful whether 
English electricians will fall in with this arrangement, which would 
require them to put their interests into the hands of a syndicate 
consisting mainly of trade rivals. But this is practically what the 
syndicate wish to bring about, since, in their recommendation, 
they say that in order to carry out the work of lighting in a 
proper and efficient manner, the signatories are ready to form a 
syndicate, and to admit into this syndicate all exhibitors of electric 
lighting appliances, without distinction of nationality, provided 
they adhere to the conditions imposed by the Executive Committee, 
and to the rules and regulations of the syndicate. It is proposed 
that the Executive Committee should hand over to the syndi- 
cate one-half of the entrance fees received between the hours of 6 
and 11 p.m. ; the entrance fee to be two francs for that time, whilst 
the usual fee during the day is only one franc. No reduction in the 
entrance fee in the evening is to be made by the Executive Com- 
inittee, without having obtained permission from the syndicate. 
The total amount of light to be provided is estimated at close upon 
3,000,000 candles ; and the motive force at 3000-horse power, with 
an additional 1000-horse power reserve. The light is to be 
partly arc and partly incandescent, but the proportion between 
the two is not given. This, however, can approximately be 
calculated from the above data. Roughly speaking, the motive 
force for the incandescent lighting will amount to 1660-horse 
power, and that for the are lighting to 1340-horse power. It will 
thus be seen that the incandescent lighting is not such a gigantic 
enterprise after all; and it is about of the same magnitude as the 
whole of the lighting was at the Colonial Exhibition in London. 


*“Our Daily Water nee gl Lad C. E. Parker-Rhodes. London: 
E. W. Allen, and the Scientific Publishing Company, Limited. 1887. 
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Gechnical Pecord. 


A COKE-FIRED TUG BOILER. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company have for many years 
possessed a fleet of barges for the purpose of conveying their coals 
from the Surrey Docks to their works at the Old Kent Road. The 
business having been proved to be a profitable one, it has lately 
been extended by building barges suitable for the Company’s river 
work, As the number has thus considerably increased, a tug-boat 
has been found necessary to work the craft to advantage. The 
specification for this boat required that she should be capable of 
towing six 100-ton barges, and be able to hold them against the 
tide—using coke as fuel. It was decided to have compound con. 
densing engines similar to, but slightly smaller than those of the 
Benbow, belonging to Messrs. S. Williams and Son; the size of this 
boat being too large for the work in Deptford Creek, where a con- 
siderable portion of the Company’s coals are unloaded. 

The boat, which has been built of Siemens steel by Mr. J. §, 
Watson, of Blackwall, is of the following dimensions :— 





Ft. In. Ft. In, 
Length over all. ‘ - 70 6] Depth amidships . 8 3 
Do. between peneetns : 66 6] Draughtaft. . e fot 6 ee 
Extreme breadth. . . . 14 0 Do. forward. ... 5 4 


The engines are by Messrs. T. A. Young and Son, of Blackwall, 

and of the compound surface-condensing type. The dimensions of 

the cylinders are— 
High-pressure . 
Low-pressure .... . ” ” 

They work very satisfactorily, are well designed and easy to start, and 

are more than equal to the conditions named in the specification. 

At the suggestion of the builders of the engines, the boiler has 
been made slightly larger in diameter than would have been 
required if coal were used ; but the trials have shown that there 
was very little, if any necessity for such a course. It was supposed 
that the steaming power of coke would not be so good as that of 
coal; and that when the boat had to stop for any purpose, it would 
not be an easy matter to check the fire and prevent the steam 
blowing off—a rather important matter in a condensing engine. 
Another point urged against coke was that when the fire was 
checked there would be equal difficulty in raising it again. The 
trials have, however, proved that no trouble need be anticipated 
under these heads; and in every respect they have given very 
satisfactory results. 

Two trials of the boat have been made—one to ascertain the 
towing power, and the other running light for speed only. Six 
100-ton barges were taken from Greenwich to Vauxhall; coke only 
being used as fuel. The boiler was quite equal to the work; for 
the pressure of steam increased during the trip, and diagrams were 
taken showing 183 indicated horse power. For speed the boat was 
run over the measured mile in Long Reach. Four runs were 
made—two with and two against the tide; the mean speed being 
10°18 knots an hour, with an indicated horse power of 203, a 
steam pressure of 74Ibs., and an engine speed of 189 revolutions 
per minute. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEMPERATURE OF THE 
RETORTS ON THE PRODUCTION OF ILLUMINATING GAS. 

At the last Meeting of the German Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers, Dr. H. Bunte presented a report on some experiments 
he had carried out, at the request of the Association (expressed at 
their previous assembly), with various coals employed in gas manu- 
facture, with special reference to the study of the process of dis- 
tillation, and of the influence of the temperature of the retorts on 
the production of illuminating gas. The report has appeared in the 
Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung, from which the following translation 
has been prepared :— 


When we were discussing last year at Salzburg* the effects pro- 
duced upon lighting gas in its passage through the ground, you will 
recollect that the question was mooted, whether it would be possible 
to manage the distillation of the coal so as to prevent, or at least 
to obviate very considerably, the formation of the poisonous cat- 
bonic oxide. In order to answer this question, experiments were 
made with Saar coal, which was converted into gas in an apparatus 
specially devised and constructed for the purpose, and samples of 
the gas were taken off and examined chemically at different stages 
of distillation. It was thus found that illuminating gas made from 
this particular coal contains at all stages of the distillation a fairly 
even proportion of carbonic oxide ; and it is impossible, therefore, 
to produce gas which is entirely, or even nearly free from this gas 
by means of what is called “fractional distillation,” or, in other 
words, by the withdrawal of a certain quantity of gas either at the 
beginning or at any of the later stages of the distillation process. 
This circumstance deserves special notice, inasmuch as it is well 
known that both the character and the quantity of the different 
products which result from the distillation of coal are subject to 
frequent and important changes. Just as interesting as in the case 
of the carbonic oxide is it to follow the formation of the remaining 
constituents of the gas, such as the carbonic acid, sulphuret 
hydrogen, ammonia, the light-giving ingredients, &c. It was 
necessary first to ascertain their different proportions, before a cleat 
insight could be gained into the chemical changes which accom- 
pany the distillation of coal, and the influence of the temperature 
of the retorts upon the quality and the quantity of the various 


154 in. diameter, 16-in. stroke. 
28 1 








* See Journnat, Vol. XLVII., pp. 68, 117, 160, 206 
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products. With this end in view, some careful experiments were 
carried out in the past winter and spring |1885-6| at the Munich 
Gas- Works, with coal from different mines. It was intended that 
they should be conducted in the first instance, in accordance with 
the programme sanctioned by the Committee of the Association, 
with one kind of coal only ; but thanks to the energetic initiative 
taken by the officials of the Munich Gas-Works, it was made pos- 
sible to extend the operations, and to obtain gas coal from the 
rincipal German collieries, as well as English coal offered for the 
se from the Danzig Gas- Works. 

The different kinds of coals tested (which were partly taken from 
the extensive stores at the Munich works, and partly supplied in 
waggonloads from the collieries) were the following:—(1) West- 

ian coal. (2)Saar coal. (8) Bohemian coal. (4) Saxony coal. 
(5) Silesian coal. (6) English—Bolton—coal. (7) Platten coal. Of 
these coals, Nos, 1 to 4 and the Platten coal (No. 7) were tried in 
the first place ; it is intended to examine the Silesian coal next. 

The general arrangement of the apparatus used for the experi- 
ments was that employed as far back as 1863 by Dr. Schilling, in 
his experiments upon coal, and that which has ever since been in 
general use for this purpose. The coal under trial was carbonized 
in a setting of eight retorts on the Munich system, which was 
being worked under ordinary conditions. The operations were 
consequently carried out just as in the ordinary course of business. 
Besides, the period of distillation was in most cases the same as is 
customary at the Munich Gas-Works—viz., 3 h. 50 min. 

For the study of the phenomena of the disintegration of the coal 
in the process of distillation, it is indispensable to have a perfect 
knowledge of the raw material and of its chemical constituents. 
In order to obtain this, carefully prepared average samples of each 
kind of coal intended for experiment were taken, and subjected to 
elementary analysis. This was carried out by Herr O. Binder ; 
and the results (being percentages by weight) are given in the 
following table :— 


TaBLeE I.—Composition of the Coals Tested. 












































West- : 
: English Saar /|Bohemian| Saxon Platten 
phalian | “Goal. | Coal. | Coal. | Coal. | Coal, 
Chemical Composition of the Coal. 
Carbon. . . 78°94 80°18 77:18 71°97 68°75 67°41 
Hydrogen. . 5°22 5°01 4°97 5°36 4°91 5°98 
Oxygen... 759 8°47 9°27 10°18 11°05 8°87 
. oe 1°64 0°74 2°00 5°61 779 3°33 
Ash. 6°62 5°61 6°48 6°88 7°50 14:43 
10000 | 100-00 | 10000 | 100-00 | 10000 | 10000 
Carbon in Coal after Deduction of Water and Ash. 
— |] 91°74 | 9364 | 9152 | 87°51 | 8471 | 82°25 
Composition of Carbonic Substances. 
Carbon. . .| 86°04 85°63 8444 | 82°25 81°16 81°95 
Hydrogen. . 5°69 5°35 548 | 612 5°80 7°27 
Oxygen* . . 8:27 9°02 10:13 11°64 13°04 10°78 
100-00 | 100:00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 10000 














* Oxygen with nitrogen and sulphur, the two latter of which are not considered 
for the present. 

In placing the elementary composition of the coal at the head of 
my observations, I am well aware that I have to face the common 
prejudice that a knowledge of this matter is immaterial for the 
estimation of the value of the coal for the production of gas. But 
I hope I shall be able, before I have finished, to prove the fallacy of 
this opinion, and to show that, on the contrary, the chemical com- 
potee of coal may afford valuable indications as to its —e 
or the purpose. On the other hand, it cannot be reasonably con- 
tended, that the elementary analysis alone will enable a reliable” 
estimate to be formed of the actual worth of any particular kind 
of coal for gas manufacture. This very over-estimate of thé ele- 
mentary analysis, against which I wish particularly to guard, has 
most probably had a large share in producing this prejudice. 

In order to be able to draw any useful conclusions from the 
figures of the analyses, it will be requisite in the first place to dis- 
a between the ingredients proper of coal, which consist of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen (setting aside for the present any 
slight admixture of sulphur and nitrogen), and the inorganic sub- 
stances, such as water and ash. The amount of ash contained 
in the coal is naturally subject to wide variations, and depends 
gteatly upon the care exercised in the working at the pit. Coal in 
’uniform condition, brought to the pit’s mouth at the same col- 
liery in large blocks, shows a tolerably even proportion of ash. 

ence the reason why it is preferable to employ lump coal instead 
of rough or small coal, which frequently varies materially in the 
amount of ash it contains. The quantity of water in air-dried coal— 
that is to say, the moisture which escapes at 100° C.—is in a similar 
manner subject to slight variations, even in gas coal obtained from 
the same source ; and I think, after the experiments I made at the 
Munich Gas- Works, that the quantities indicated in Table I. may 
be pr pee as fair averages of the moisture in the different descrip- 
tions of coal. If we deduct from the constituent elements of the coal 
the water and ash contained in it, we obtain the quantity of the 

tances exclusively available for the manufacture of gas. The 
given in the second division of Table I. indicate the percent- 

ge of pure coal contained in the natural mineral; and it can be 
Seen therefrom that differences amounting to as much as 10 per 





sent. occur in the substance of various kinds of coal. 


In order to estimate the action of the coal while undergoing 


distillation, it is important to consider the composition of the pure 
substance of coal proper, as entered in the third division of Table I., 
and especially the quantity of oxygen which enters into its com- 
position. It is a well-authenticated fact that oxygen only assists 
in the production of gas in so far as in the process of dry distilla- 
tion carbonic acid and carbonic oxide are produced; and these are 


the only constituents of lighting gas which are found to contain 
oxygen. But in general practice it is sought to prevent the for- 
mation of these two substances as much as possible in the manu- 
facture of gas. From this point of view, therefore, the value of a 
gas coal must increase or decrease with the lesser or greater quan- 
tity of oxygen contained in it. On the other hand, the extent to 
which oxygen is F ngewe in the coal influences very considerably 
the formation of the residual products, tar and ammoniacal liquor, 
inasmuch as only a small part of the oxygen originally contained 
in the coal is to be met with again in the gas. The greatest por- 
tion combines with hydrogen to form water, and escapes with the 
moisture driven out by the heat, whilst the other portion unites 
with carbon and hydrogen, and enters into the composition of the 
carbolic ingredients of the tar.- This fully explains why the quan- 
tity of the liquid products resulting from the distillation of coal in 
retorts varies, within certain limits, according to the amount of 
oxygen contained in the coal. 

In making a list of German coals according to their richness in 
oxygen, they would be placed in the following order :—(1) West- 
mr coal; (2) Saar coal; (3) Bohemian coal; (4) Saxony coal. 

nglish coal would come in between the Westphalian and the 
Saxony coal. The Silesian coal is left out for the present, as its 
examination has not yet been completed. 

The foregoing observations have been necessary in order to lead 
up to the conclusions which are inseparable from the investigation 
of the elementary analysis of the several kinds of coal employed in 
the manufacture of gas. How far these conclusions are substan- 
tiated by practice the following carbonizing experiments will show. 
The main points which have been taken into account in these ex- 
periments are : 

1. The determination of the temperature in the retort furnace. 

2. The quantity of gas produced and its illuminating power, in 
the aggregate as well as at quarter and half hour intervals. 

3. The quantity of residual products. 

4, The determination of the temperature of the gas at the 
—. of the ascension-pipe, at intervals of a quarter of an 

our. 

5. The determination of the quantity of carbonic acid contained 
in the gas, taken at regular quarter-hour intervals. 

6. The chemical composition of the gas during the process of 
distillation, as tested every hour from a mixed sample. 

7. The investigation of the production of ammoniacal substances 
during the distillation of coal, and of the influence of its 
calcination upon the production of ammonia. 

As far as they have been ascertained, the results of these experi- 
ments have been duly recorded in their respective tables. The 
particulars will form the subject of a separate paper, but it may be 
useful now to give a general idea of them. 

In the first place, it was found necessary to ascertain the tem- 
perature of the retort furnace more accurately than is considered 
necessary for ordinary working purposes. This was indispensable 
in order to find out the conditions under which the gradual pro- 
gress of the distillation is to be marked. The retort employed for 
these experiments was invariably charged with 150 kilos. of the 
coal to be tested ; and though it was not possible to maintain the 
temperature at a uniform degree during the whole period of the 
experiments (within certain given limits), the measurements of 
the temperature which were made offer sufficient indications of the 
changes that took place. The temperatures were found to range 
between 1180° and 1400° C. as extreme limits; and on the average 
they may be put down as ranging between 1200° and 1300°C. The 
results of the observations made for the purpose of finding out the 
amount of gas produced, its illuminating power, and the tempera- 
ture in the process of distillation are given in Table II. 


TaBLE II.—Quantity and Illuminating Power of the Gas, and 
Average Temperature of the Furnace. 











100 Kilos, of Coal Produced. iaaattinn | : 
Class of Coal. | ————__—_______ | yo) en in 
of the Gas ‘ 
Gas. Coke 
Cub. Met. Kilos. Candles. Deg. C. 
Westphalian . 80°33 71:4 11°15 | 1860 to 1385 
BOR ene ls « 30°18 68°3 | 10°27 | 1205 ,, 1290 
Bohemian black . 28°47 63°3 10°20 1240 ,, 1350 
Zwickau .. . 25°46 62°7 10°59 | 1180 ,, 1240 
Platten. 80°38 56°38 18°17 1180 ,, 1350 











Products of the Distillation of 100 Kilos. of Coal. 











Class of Coal. Gas. Coke. Tar. —— Waste 

| Kilos. Kilos Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 

Westphalian. .| 16°95 71°4 4°09 4°44 3°12 
eg RP | 68°3 5°33 6°90 1°76 
Bohemian black.| 18°52 63°3 5°79 9°06 8°33 
Zwickau. . .| 15°81 62°7 5°22 11°89 4°38 
Platten ... 25°72 56°3 8°81 6°45 2°72 
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In connection with the various isolated observations, it should be 
mentioned that the quantity of gas developed during 8 hours and 
50 minutes was meas by means of a wet meter, the spindle of 
which moved a miniature gas exhauster, to force into a small gas- 
holder, specially constructed for the purpose, an exact average 
sample of ‘the total bulk of gas emitted. Shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the experiment the gas collected in this holder was tested by 
the photometer in a dark room at a distance from the retort-house, 
and for the sake of convenience by means of the Methven slot, the 
illuminating power of which was gauged by repeated tests made by 
means of the Hefner-Alteneck amyl-acetate lamp to about double 
its intensity. It is unnec for the present to discuss more 
closely the significance of these figures, which do not offer much 
scope for comment at this stage. It may be sufficient to remark 
here that the order of the different kinds of coal, as arranged 
according to their gas-producing capacity, is the same as that which 
follows from the elementary composition of the material with 
regard to the oxygen it contains. 

The second division of the table shows the quantity of the resi- 
dual products obtained from 100 kilos. of coal. In this case we are 
bound to notice particularly the great influence which the greater 
proportion of oxygen contained in the substance of the coal is found 
to exercise upon the production of tar and ammoniacal liquor. We 
find that the Westphalian coal, which contains comparatively little 
oxygen, yields scarcely 8°5 per cent. of tar and ammoniacal liquor ; 
whereas the Saar, Bohemian, and Saxony coals show respectively 
12°23, 14°85, 17°11 per cent. of these residuals. It must follow, as 
a matter of course, that the quantity of gas and coke obtained in 
the process of distillation will be correspondingly reduced, though 
not perhaps uniformly in the same proportion. With regard to these 
observations, it is well to mention that the residual products col- 
lected during a 4-hour distillation are not sufficient to compensate 
for the loss caused by the absorption of tar and ammoniacal liquor 
in the purifying apparatus. It was therefore found to be necessary, 
in order to obtain some fairly reliable statistics, to carry on six and 
even more distillations through the same experimental apparatus. 
The figures given in the table are the results of any two of these 
series of observations. 


(To be continued.) 








DeatH or Mr. W. H. Arxinson, or TyNeEMouTH.—We regret to 
have to record the death, in his 65th year, of Mr. William Hall 
Atkinson, Chairman of the Tynemouth Gas Company, which 
occurred at his residence, in Tynemouth, early on the morning of 
the Ist inst., after an illness of some months’ duration. Prior to 
accepting the office of Chairman of the Company, Mr. Atkinson 
had long and faithfully discharged the duties of Secretary, and in 
recognition of his services he was presented with a testimonial. 
He was a member of the North of England Gas Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, in the affairs of which he took an active interest. He filled 
the office of President in 1884-5, and at the first meeting under his 
presidency he received the members at the Tynemouth Gas- Works, 
and afterwards entertained them at dinner at the Grand Hotel in 
that town. At the second meeting he was unable to be in his place, 
owing to indisposition ; and on this occasion the chair was occupied 
by Mr. W. Hardie. Mr. Atkinson was at one time largely con- 
nected with shipping. He was a man of great practical ability, of 
clear and shrewd judgment , and of generous sympathies; and by 
his decease the Tynemouth Gas Company have lost an able official 
and a wise counsellor. Mr. Atkinson’s illness prevented him 
from presiding at the recent general meeting of the Company, 
when a vote of sympathy with him was passed. He was much 
esteemed by his omen and generally respected throughout 
Tynemouth and the district. The deceased gentleman leaves behind 
him a widow and family. 


Continvous Om-Gas Maxine.—At the meeting of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, in Edinburgh, on Monday last week—Mr. 
D. Bruce Peebles presiding—the Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Robert Mitchell, J. Milne, and J. Reid, appointed to investigate the 
continuous process for making gas from mineral oil, which was 
recently submitted to the Society by Mr. J. Miller Turnbull (see 
ante, p. 447), presented their report. They recommended that Mr. 
Turnbull should receive the best thanks of the Society. The pro- 
cess, it may be remembered, differs from other oil-gas apparatus— 
chiefly in the possession of a holder somewhat in the form of a 
concertina, which, when full, automatically shuts off the supply of 
oil, and until some of the gas is consumed, so as to allow the top of 
the holder to fall, no more is produced ; but when this is done, the 
manufacture immediately recommences. The Committee reported 
that the process was certainly a novel one in some respects, but 
that it had not yet been fairly tested in practice. It might be 
assumed that the project claimed to be an improvement upon 
existing methods for attaining the same objects. The Committee 
stated that they had confined their observations to railway lighting, 
as this was.the primary object of the author’s paper; and they 
pointed out certain drawbacks to its use for this purpose. For light- 
ing steam-boats or yachts, however, where heating furnaces and 
steam power are constantly in use, some of the difficulties to which 
they had referred might, they thought, be modified ; but they would 
not be removed so long as there was no provision for storeage 
beyond the limited capacity of the collapsing bellows arrangement 
described by the author, which two or three minutes would exhaust. 
They considered the subject of the paper a very important one, as 
suggesting the extended employment of mineral oils for useful pur- 
poses hitherto ynattained, 
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Register of Patents. 


Gas Reautators.—Dougill, J.,of Manchester. No. 5108; April 13, 1996, 


4d. 

This invention—the specification of which is not illustrated—is thys 
described by the patentee: Upon a tube I place of number of india. 
rubber gas bags, preferably close together, and fit the neck of each bag to 
the tube sufficiently well to prevent the gas from escaping betwixt the 
necks of the bags and the tube. The portion of the tube within the 
bags is perforated, or it may be cut into detached pieces ; but when per. 
forated, the perforations must be in such a manner that the gas passing 
through the tube will flow freely into each of the bags placed upon the 
tube. The diameter and length of the tubes, and also the capacity and 
number of the indiarubber bags, must be in accordance with the magni. 
tude of the fluctuation to be overcome—i.e., the size of the tubes must 
be the same as that of the main supply-pipe of the premises in which the 
gas regulator is required. 


Retort Lins anp Fastenincs.—Hawkins, H., of Heywood. No. 5419; 
April 19, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention consists in making the retort-lid somewhat more 
convex than usual; and in strengthening it by a ring B with or without 
suitable ribs C, on the concave side. The lid has on its outside a hollow 
boss D, to which is bolted a covering plate E, having a hole in its centre, 
The edge F of the lid is turned true, and is made angular; and it enters 
a recess G accurately formed in the edge of the mouthpiece. The recess 
is either right-angled in section, or has the outer edges chamfered off, as 
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shown in fig. 2. The cross-bar H, having a boss I in its centre, is made 
somewhat thinner, but considerably broader than is customary; and it 
is divided as at J, soas to make the hinge very much longer or deeper 
than in general. The other end of the bar is bevelled, so as to be retained 
in its place when the lid is closed, by a weighted latch K hinged to the 
mouthpiece. Through the cross-bar a square-threaded screw M works, 
from one end of which the thread is removed, so as to pass through the 
hole in the covering plate E, and enter the hollow boss of the lid. At 
this extremity of the screw, there is/a collar fastened to it ; so that, whils 
the screw and collar are free to revolve in the recess of the hollow boss, 
they cannot be drawn out by turning the screw through the cross-bar. 
The front end of the screw has the thread also removed, and is made 
square, so as to pass through a hole near one end of a weighted lever P, 
to which it is fastened by a split pin passing througha hole. Thelid has 
a couple of lugs Q attached to it, which catch against the cross-bar, 80 
as to prevent the lid turning completely round when tightened up. 

It will be understood that the lid is pivoted to the cross-bar by the 
screw, and is free to partially revolve upon it without turning the screw. 
When the lid is open, and it is desired that it shall be closed and made 
tight, the cross-bar H is swung home and engaged by the weighted latch 
K. This causes the edge of the lid to enter the recess G in the mouth- 
piece, when, by about half a turn of the weighted lever P and screw M, 
the lid is forced close to the mouthpiece; and, by the peculiar form of 
the parts coming in contact, a sound gas-tight joint is made. 


—_—_—__—_— 


Gas Motor Encrnes.—Abel, C.D. ; communicated from the Gas Motoren 
Fabrik Deutz, of Deutz, Germany. No. 5804; April 28,1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to an improved construction of gas motor 
engines wherein a single-acting working cylinder is combined with a 
pump for compressing the air supply, and another for compressing the 
gas supply, in such manner that, while the piston is being propelled by 
the pressure produced by the combustion of a mixture of gas and air, 
the air-pump draws in a charge of air and the gas-pump a charge of gas 
during a variable part of its stroke, which latter charge during the return 
stroke of the working piston is compressed. At the same time the charge 
of air is first forced by the air-pump into the working cylinder, assisting 
in the expulsion of the products of combustion, and then the compr 
charge of gas is forced by the gas-pump together with the air into the 
working cylinder. Thus by the time the working piston has completed 
its instroke, a chamber at the end of the cylinder is made to contain & 
compressed charge of combustible gas and air which is richest in gas at 
the firing point, and which is then fired. In this way the engine makes 
a working stroke at each revolution of the crank-shaft; the engie 
pistons and the pistons of the air and gas pumps being all connec 
to the same crank so as to make their strokes together. The power of 
the engine is regulated by regulating the gas supply to the gas-pu™p; 
the supply being entirely cut off when the normal speed of the engine 
exceeded. 

Fig. 1 is a side view (partly in section), and fig. 2 a sectional plan of6 
gas motor engine constructed according to this invention. _ 

The piston of the working cylinder and the two coupled pistons of the 
air-pump cylinder A and of the gas-pump cylinder B are connected to the 
crank shaft by connecting rods; the cranks being set in the same 
direction and parallel to one another, forming by preference one common 
crank as shown. The working cylinder is similar in construction to that 
of the “ Otto” engine—i.e., it is of greater length than the stroke of the 
piston, so that, when the piston is at the end of its instroke, there oe, 
space of material capacity between the latter and the back of the cylin a 
which is to receive the compressed charge, The valve-shaft receives! 
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motion from the crank-shaft in such a manner that it makes one revolution 
toone of the crank-shaft. The valve-shaft works the slide-valve D by 
means of a crank, and the exhaust-valve of the working cylinder by 
means of the requisite intermediate parts of known construction, such 
as are used in the ‘‘Otto”’ engine, and likewise the ball governor E, 
which serves to regulate or cut off the admission of gas into the gas 
cylinder B by meansof a gas-valve F acted on by a cam and suitable levers, 
also as in the ‘‘ Otto” engine. 

The mode of operation of this engine is as follows:—When the 
working piston is at the end of its instroke (fig. 2), the engine doing its 
normal work, the rear space in the working cylinder is filled with a 
compressed mixture of combustible gases or vapours and atmospheric 
sir, and with a portion of the products of combustion which had not 
been expelled. Towards the end of the just-completed instroke of the 
piston, gas and air will have been admitted simultaneously, through the 
inlet passage G, in such & manner that, when the piston attains the end 
of the instroke, a richer explosive mixture is present in the passage than 
there is in the charging space, where the explosive mixture has been 
diluted by a surplus of air and a portion of the residual products of 
combustion. The ignition of the compressed mixture is effected by a 
flame burning in a cavity G of the slide D. This flame, on being 
brought to the aperture of the passage, effects the ignition of the mixture. 
The pressure produced by the combustion of the charge causes the work- 
ing piston to perform its outstroke, during which work will be performed 
by expansion, and transmitted to the fly-wheel shaft. During the same 
cutstroke, the piston of A draws atmospheric air into the air-pum 
cylinder through the passage H, the cavity in the slide D, and throug 
the pipe I which communicates with the surrounding atmosphere. The 
piston of the gas cylinder, as 9 rule, draws in gas during a variable part 
of the stroke; or it may draw in no gas at all when no combustible 
charge is to be formed, in which case a partial vacuum will be produced 
in the gas cylinder, The admission of gas is controlled by & cam acting 
on @ bell crank J, and causing it to open the gas-admission valve F at 
the commencement of the suction period. 





REGENERATIVE Gas Lamps or Lanrerns.—Chandler, 8., 8., and J., of 
Kennington Oval, Surrey. No. 13,066; Oct. 13, 1886. [8d.] 

In regenerative gas-lamps of the type to which this invention relates, 
the claim of the patentees is for “the combination with the passages or 
tubes for the products of combustion, of supplementary passages or tubes 
ae the same, and through which the incoming air is drawn or 
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A is the central air-supply tube, placed in the chimney, and heated by 


the base plate C of the body, and encloses the flame of the lamp. The 
incoming air passes round the regenerator passages, and becomes heated ; 
the above-mentioned parts being usual in this type of lamps. E are the 
supplementary passages or tubes, through which the incoming air is con- 
ducted. The upper ends of the regenerator tubes are secured in a plate 
F ; while their lower ends are fixed in the base plate C, which is pre- 
ferably recessed as shown. The plate G supports the tubes E at their 
lower ends, which, as shown, open into a short cylinder H, secured to the 
plate G. The burner L is screwed to the lower end of the usual gas- 
supply pipe M. N is the ball of wire gauze or perforated material some- 
times with advantage placed in the centre “or tube, and through 
which the air is pel» to pass to the flame. The glass globe rests in a 
frame hinged by a pin to a flange Q on the recessed base plate C, and 
which can be opened downwards on its pivot when a pivoted lever catch 
R on the frame is released from a projection. The flange is perforated 
with holes, which provide for the admission of air direct to the interior of 
the globe. The lamp is provided with a plate T, which is formed witha 
central opening U, in the usual manner. 

In this construction of lamp, the products of combustion arising from 
the gas-flame pass upwards over the conical nozzle shown, which con- 
sequently becomes highly heated; then through the opening U, and 
into the vertical tubes D, whence they escape up through the chimney X, 
as indicated by the arrows. Atmospheric air for supporting the com- 
bustion of the gas enters below the edge of the cylindrical casing H, and 
passes up through the annular passages between the tubes D and E, in 
which every portion of the air becomes highly heated by being brought 
into intimate contact with the tubes D. From the upper ends of the 
tubes E, the air is then drawn downwards through the ball N, by which 
it is still further heated, and finally passes through the opening K, in the 
lower end of the conical nozzle, and on to the gas-flame D. 


REGENERATIVE Gas-Lamps.—Hutchinson, H., of Cannon Street, London. 
No. 1004; Jan. 22, 1887. [6d.] 2 ; 

This regenerative lamp has a dome or body A, to which at the opening 
at the top is attached a conically shaped flue-pipe B. Surrounding this 
opening are a number of holes, into which are inserted an equal number 
of air-tubes L, of double conical shape. These tubes at their lower ends 
are fitted to a generator C, which is divided at N and fitted with a triangle O, 
and screwed for convenience in fixing together or taking apart. Through 
the upper part of the generator, a gas-supply pipe fits air-tight ; and is 
carried through to meet the burner F, which is screwed thereon. Sur- 
rounding the burner is a divided plate, which rests upon a circular 
rebate. Attached to the burner is a disc which, being adjusted to its 
position, deflects the downward current of air up to the under-surface of 
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the flame. Surrounding the generator, and at a convenient distance from 
it, is a circular deflector H, fitting tightly to the dome or upper part of 
the lamp, the object of which is to sharpen the current of the escaping 
products of combustion, and give shape to the flame. The upper dome, 
at or near the point where the deflector is fixed, is pierced with a number 
of holes for the purpose of admitting a sufficient quantity of air, which 
descends to the lower part or the lamp, and when heated rises to the 
flame. At or near D, inside the generator, gauze is placed to break up 
the currents of air from the conical tubes; and for protection against 
varying currrents of air, the air-tubes are surrounded with an ornamental 
ring K. About half way in this is placed a circular piece of small mesh 
gauze; and a circular shield is fixed over the air holes in the dome of 


the lamp. 


Hearma axp Cooxrne py Gas.—Leeds, L. W., of Old Jewry, London. 
No. 5841 ; April 29, 1886. [8d.} : 

Several forms of heating and cooking stoves constructed according to 
this invention are described by means of drawings, of which two speci- 
mens are selected for illustration. ; 

The gas-jets A burn in the open with a full supply of air; and the pro- 
ducts of combustion, when entering or leaving the receptacle B are sub- 
jected to the heat of the asbestos or other arch or layer C. On the arch 
becoming thoroughly heated, it radiates the heat in a downward direc- 
tion to the floor ; and when the jets A surround an internal polished 
cone D, secon radiation, as well as reflected heat, is secured. For 
the pi of taking up any moisture generated in the receptacle, & box 
of E, is therein ; and, when desired, an exit-flue F, at the 





the ascending products of combustion. The glass globe is attached to 


base of the receptacle is used to carry off the products of combustion, 
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Referring more in detail to the drawings, it will be seen that in fig. 1 
is shown a stove not only for general heating purposes, but also adapted 
for heating water or air in the coils G. These have the usual induction 
and eduction pipes; while the oven H is let into or made to form part of 
the receptacle B. This is preferably surmounted by a sand-box E, and 
a firebrick or other refractory top or capping I. The sand-box and basket 
for carrying the arch or layer C are'supported on projecting lugs or brackets, 
so that the heat may pass entirely around them. The receptable B is 
supported on feet or columns J; while the cone D is truncated and per- 
forated at its base, in order that a free supply of air may enter to the 
centre of the burners. 

In fig. 2 is shown a stove of somewhat similar construction, except 
that the water or air coils, the oven, and the exit-pipe are omitted. 
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Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


DIFFERENTIAL PRICES AND THE DOUBLE-INDEX 
METER SYSTEM. 

Srr,—Availing myself of the privilege you have accorded to me, I once 
more have recourse to the columns of the Jovrnat to deal with the ques- 
tion of extending the consumption of ‘day gas.” Iam pleased to find 
Mr. F’. D. Marshall, in the article contained in your issue of the 15th inst., 
bringing forward such conclusive arguments as are to be found in the 
experiments made in Danish towns; and his remarkable communication 
cannot fail to advance the cause of differential prices for gas—a cause 
which, from the first, has had your unqualified support. Being so fully 
occupied with the other duties incidental to my position as Municipal 
Engineer of Brussels, I have latterly only had time to glance at the tech- 
nical publications ; and consequently have but just made myself acquainted 
with the instructive address delivered by Mr. Hack at the recent meeting 
of the Midland Association of Gas Managers. 

Looking at the question from the general point of view, you say that 
the choice between the systems of reduction is merely a matter of detail. 
To my mind, it is a matter on which the very success of the measure 
= oy Besides, it is certain that on this subject there is no absolute 
rule ; local circumstances, especially, being of considerable importance. 
One valuable piece of information is to be derived from the interestin, 
results cited by Mr. Marshall. He says: ‘‘To ensure the successfu 
employment of ‘ day’ gas, I entirely agree with those writers who main- 
tain that a considerable reduction should be made.” He supports his 
opinion by some striking examples. He.shows how, a first reduction 
(very trifling) having been made for gas employed for cooking purposes, 
the result was scarcely appreciable ; but when the Company subsequently 
decided to make a substantial reduction, things oon | entirely. He 





gives the figure then obtained as 270 per cent. increase in the consump. 
tion of cooking gas, followed by another increase of 152 per cent, I can 
easily understand these figures, because it is a question of quite smal] 
towns. But to Mr. Marshall’s examples I shall add that of Brussels 
this year. The day consumption of gas for domestic purposes in 189g 
exceeded by more than 400,000 cubic metres the 660,000 cubic metres 
we had in 1884. We are unable to ascertain what is the increase in the 
sale of night gas, brought about by the use of the appliances which haye 
been purchased for utilizing day gas. Evidently these appliances hayg 
been employed to a large extent, not only in the daytime, but also at 
night. This latter point demands the most serious attention; and yoy 
will soon understand why. 

In order to defend the “‘ day gas”’ system, as being preferable to every 
other, I will look at it first of all in the interest of the gas manufacturer, 
The important point for me is not the most exact distribution possible— 
trying to avoid committing a so-called injustice in regard, for example, 
to a few consumers who work at night in the summer time, and who 
pay a high price for the gas they burn between midnight and three or 
four o’clock in the morning. Mr. Hack appears to me to look at the 
matter too much from the gas consumers’ standpoint, or rather from 
that of a certain fraction of his customers, for whom the advantage of 
the greater number would be sacrificed. This advantage consists, before 
everything else, in rendering possible a substantial reduction in price; 
and that which should have the chief consideration is the interest of the 
manufacturer. He has, above all, to avoid losses; and, moreover, he 
must be sure of finding it to his advantage to lower the charge for gas as 
much as lies in his power. 

To extend the consumption of gas at a reduced price is neither the 
immediate nor the only object to be sought. If the reduction is a con. 
siderable one—and it ought to be—the profit to be realized by the sale of 
the cheap gas will at first be very small. How, then, with this small profit, 
are we to recuperate ourselves for the loss occasioned by the large reduc. 
tion allowed on the price of heating gas, now sold at a high rate? It 
nobody in the present day made use of gas cooking and heating 
appliances, the matter would be very greatly simplified. But the 
problem is to make a big reduction in the price of one portion of our 
gas, without diminishing too perceptibly our actual profits, and without 
running the risk of again finding ourselves, after some years, in the posi- 
tion we now occupy when we close our accounts at the end of the year, 
The consumers will be very well satisfied with this extension of con- 
sumption at a reduced price; but we shall not be particularly desirous of 
working during all this period solely to recover the sacrifice we have 
made. Besides, petroleum and electricity are present to remind us that 
the time has passed for making long experiments. 

In the report made by me in 1883 to the Gas Committee of the Muni- 
cipality of Brussels, I discussed the suggestion put forward by Mr. Hack. 
To have reduced the price of the gas consumed during four summer 
months would have cost us 270,000 frs. per annum; and I pointed out 
what an enormous time it would have taken to recuperate us for this 
sum annually lost. I further pointed out that this system would, more- 
over, be attended by the very grave inconvenience of not encouraging the 
adoption of gas heating-stoves—excellent customers, as each stove 
is of itself worth several cooking appliances. At the present time, 
taught by experience, I notice this remarkable fact—that if we have 
a very considerable increase in the sale of day gas in the summer, 
it is proportionally much larger in winter. This arises almost 
entirely from the use of gas heating-stoves. The reduction of 
the price to 10c. per cubic metre during the daytime has caused 
large numbers of these stoves to be fitted up; lawyers, doctors, and other 
professional men having them placed in their waiting-rooms in preference 
to other kinds of heating apparatus. The number of day hours in 
December and January is but small; but these stoves are found to be 
useful in other months. Thanks to the large reduction in price, people 
find the average charge acceptable. We shall go on in this way, I suppose, 
for some time to come—the gas heating-stoves increasing in number con- 
currently with an extended use of cooking appliances. But the employ- 
ment of the former will probably sustain check ; while the latter, which 
at first are less readily adopted, will be more and more in demand as 
example—the only way of disseminating a knowledge of the advantages 
of gas cooking—becomes more general. This employment of gas heating- 
stoves is a source of considerable profit. Rich people (as well as those 
who are not particularly wealthy) who adopt them do not hesitate to 
bring them into use at all hours—even during the time when the gas is 
charged for at the higher rate. The facility with which they are lighted 
and extinguished, the relief of the servants from the duty of attending 
to the fire, the cleanliness resulting from their use—all these are very 
strong reasons for the master of the house desiring to have such a stove 
(say) in his office. All that was wanted to decide him was the announce- 
ment of the reduced price of gas consumed in the daytime. But this 
was sufficient. However rich he may have been, he would never have 
determined on having the stove but for that notification. To all appeals 
he would have simply replied : ‘‘ First reduce your price.”’ 

If, then, for my own part, Iam not an advocate for supplying gas at 4 
greatly reduced price, except for day consumption, it is because, in order 
to recover the actual voluntary loss, I reckon not only upon the profit 
which the extension of the sale of gas at the low figure will bring to me, 
but also upon the important and immediate benefit resulting from the use 
of gas cooking appliances at night, and especially of the adoption of heat- 
ing stoves. (This is something that cannot be reckoned upon with the 
dual-meter system.) In the second place, I obtain with day gas this 
greatly improved result by means of a present sacrifice which is really 
less, since the quantity of day gas is much smaller than that of all the 
gas employed for heating and cooking purposes. : 

Iam astonished to read that Mr. Marshall has found the double-index 
meter to be a little uncertain in its action. I have never managed t0 
vary to the extent of a millimetre the pressure at which the meter, whet 
once regulated, couples and uncouples the registering mechanism. 
can only say one thing, and that is that we have at present in Brussels 
wards of 3200 double-index meters at work in a manner that leaves 

lutely nothing to be desired. Nor have any complaints been 


u 
a 
in other towns where the system has been a The workman 


whose duty it is to fix the meters quickly sees what it is he has to pay 
attention to; and consequently he is very soon equal to his work. 4 
Charleroi the disconnection takes place at midnight; and from this 
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time till the following evening the gas is charged for at a reduced rate. This 
tem would, I presume, meet Mr. Hack’s views. The works at Charleroi 
supply gas to seven or eight communes situated at considerable distances 
from the town—some on the banks of the Sambre, others on the heights 
of Jumet and Montigny. Not the slightest uncertainty in the action of 
the meters is experienced there, any more than it is in Brussels, where a 
meter fixed on the fourth storey of a house does not work less effi- 
ciently (and there is no reason for its doing so) than one located on the 
ground floor, or than those fitted up in houses at the top of the Mon- 
e de la Cour or in the Bois de la Cambre—in the latter case, with a 
difference of 80 metres in altitude, and 8400 metres distant from the 
works, To me there is really nothing astonishing in this; I should 
indeed be surprised at the contrary. 

As a general rule, the action of the double-index meter is not very well 
understood by persons who have not seen it at work. This instrument 
does not by any means require strict exactitude in the matter of pres- 
sure. It rests entirely with the manager of the gas-works to adopt, for 
possible errors, a margin of 15, 20, or 25 millimetres of pressure, or even 
more. But this is quite needless ; 15 millimetres is amply sufficient. It 
is not to be supposed that such differences will occur from day to day. 
With the margins above named, one can very well understand that 
ordinary fluctuations need not cause any trouble. In the case of appli- 
ances used for automatically lighting and extinguishing public lamps, 
the lamps are lighted by means of a given pressure. When it falls 
below a definite degree, the lights are extinguished; when it rises again, 
they are once more restored. There is nothing like this in connection 
with double-index meters. To disconnect the counting mechanism, 
there must be a voluntary increase of pressure considerably in excess 
of the ordinary variations of pressure in the mains. And supposing that, 
by chance, this should happen, the only inconvenience resulting there- 
from would be that the consumers would burn their gas at the reduced 
price from midnight till the following morning. A slight accident of 
this kind has not yet occurred in Brussels, notwithstanding the number 
of years that these meters have been in operation. But if it is not 
desired to make use of the meter actuated by pressure (Model A), there 
is another form, much more simple, which I may perhaps be permitted 
to reeommend to the consideration of Mr. Marshall. It is the meter 
(Model B) of which a description appeared in the Journa for Oct. 12, 
1886 (p. 650). This meter allows of a very practical application of the 
system of day gas supply, if one is willing to have two separate sets of 
interior service-pipes, as in Denmark. The second type of meter has 
been highly approved of in Germany; and I am in hope that it will be 
very shortly adopted in Berlin. It takes the place of two meters, which 
is a significant economy. The consumer has his supply of gas at a 
reduced price during the day; at night, if he wishes to light up, he has 
to turn on the meter tap, and the two service-pipes supply the gas at a 
higher rate. The consumer can only have the low-priced gas at night 
by depriving himself of gaslight. In connection with this system— 
so simple and so economical— there is but one inconvenience (if it 
may be called one), and that is that certain consumers could have a 
supply of gas for heating purposes at a reduced price, and in the evening 
use petroleum for lighting their houses, while warming themselves by 
gas. But is this really an inconvenience? Is it not better for them to 
take a supply of gas at the low price than to abandon us altogether ? 

I remarked at the commencement of my letter that local circum- 
stances constitute an important element in the question. In this 
connection Mr. Marshall should tell us what is the cost of fuel in 
Denmark, and what was the extent of the consumption of gas for 
heating purposes when the dual-meter system was started in that 
country. It is very probable that it was but slight, in its absolute 
value. In our Belgian towns, as also in many places in Eng- 
land, circumstances are different. If a company find they can easily 
make a considerable reduction in their charge for gas, with the object, 
for example, of increasing the number of gas-engines, it is quite a 
different matter when it is a question of reducing by a substantial 
amount the price of heating gas. It is necessary first of all to take into 
consideration the immediate and yearly loss that will be experienced on 
the gas already sold for this purpose. AsI stated in the paper I read 
before the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France, at their 
congress in Paris last June, ‘‘to extend the consumption of gas by 
means of a reduction in price is not necessarily to increase the profits 
on the working. It is advisable to ascertain whether, at the new price 
of the article, and considering well the actual and annual loss resulting 
from the reduction, we shall obtain, within a sufficiently short period, a 
decidedly better financial result.” This is the reason why day gas, sup- 
plied at a greatly reduced price through a single meter having a double 
index (either Model A or Model B), will be, for our countries at any rate, 
& much more prudent and profitable arrangement than heating gas 
supplied at a less reduced price for day and night consumption through 
separate meters. 

I must apologize for the length of this letter, and at the same time 
thank you for the space you have afforded me. lw 

Brussels, March 21, 1887. ae 





THE GUIDE-FRAMING OF LARGE GASHOLDERS. 

Sir,—In the last number of the Journat there is an article on the 
subject of guide-framing to gasholders, in which, amongst other 
things, the belief is expressed that ‘‘no gasholder in the kingdom was 
ever subjected to a wind pressure of 20 lbs. per square foot.”” On Jan. 1, 
1876, there was a storm in the South of England, when the wind in 
the neighbourhood of London blew with a velocity of 87 miles per hour, 
equal to 37 Ibs. per square foot for continuous periods, with occasional 
gusts of more than 40 Ibs. per square foot. On Jan. 18, 1881, there 
Was another gale in London, when the wind attained a velocity of 
slightly over 100 miles per hour, or equal to a pressure of 51 lbs. per 
seer foot and upwards, as registered at the Greenwich Observatory ; 
for I believe that on this occasion the machine got to the end of 
| measuring capacity. The wind was registered by the wind-gauges 
t the Metropolitan Board of Works as 514 lbs. per square foot. 
pan the effects of these storms upon several structures, inclu- 
& gasholders; and I am quite of opinion that the wind pres- 
yy were truly indicated and given out in full. The sheetings 
the gasholders forming the side panels between the vertical sup- 








sional gusts of wind, although the plates were at the same time 
sustained by an internal pressure of gas equal to 6 inches of water 
pressure, or 31 lbs. per square foot, added to the inherent strength 
given out by the curved form of the sheeting. The wind pressure 
(effective) on the vertical section of the gasholder, being a round 
body, is only half the recorded pressure upon the plane; and not, 
as you state, equal to two-thirds of the vertical plane. This, I 
believe, is based upon a Newtonian law, and generally recognized. In 
the North of England pressures of wind over 50 lbs. per superficial foot 
are duly recognized as a possibility, and to be seatiied against. Most 
engineers now, and some engineers have always recognized the fact in 
making their calculations for the safety of structures, for exposed situa- 
tions, that they may be subjected to wind storms reaching to 56 lbs. per 
square foot of windward surface for square bodies, and 28 lbs. per square 
foot of vertical section for round forms. Some people assume, to console 
themselves for want of sufficient stuff in their structures, that wind- 
gauges and anemometers are fallacious, impostors, and “illusory,” as 
stated in the article—denoting excessive pressure in all instances; but 
many also think that if there are errors in their notations, they are 
under instead of being over the mark. 

It is stated also in the article that the gasholder “‘ is a railway set up 
onend.” True; but in taking away the upper portion of the framing, 
you are taking away the rails and flanges (permanent way) from the 
locomotive, and roll over it must with the present construction. To com- 
pensate for this, there must be sufficient cantilever strength provided in 
the framework attached to the holder itself, and the necessary holdfast 
or purchase at the root of the structure, to prevent it running away and 
toppling over en masse. How to effect this with free, moveable rollers to 
the lower curb is the problem. ‘‘ Dead weight and tight bottom rollers” 
is not enough to perform this duty. There are, however, I think, 
methods and appliances at hand to create this help; but they must be 
designed with the utmost simplicity, and be safely automatic in their 
action. Thoughts I have had upon this point for years, and believe the 
notion is practicable ; but the precise expense of material and safety have 
to be further tested by a working model or by a small gasholder, put 
through its “facings” with all variable conditions of movement and 
force. Gasholders of one lift only, and not telescoped, can be easily con- 
trolled, and cantilevered in their movements, if provided with a bold 
bottom curb and rollers well lapped into the masonry of the tank, with 
the framework and posts attached to the holder sufficiently rigid to pre- 
vent any deformation in the structure from small irregularities in the 
vertical movement. Then comes the important question, How much 
iron must we take from the old guide-framing to place inside the holder 
to effect a safe working combination ? 

The writer of the article also states that “it is impossible to construct 
a framework strong enough to uphold a gasholder-of any considerable 
size without depending upon the inherent stability of the holder itself.” 
Why not? The proposition is a bold one, and seems to require the 
italics to emphasize it, as well as the comparison with ‘‘ men,”’ “‘ nations,” 
and “ organism ”’ to consolidate it and make it go. These, however, are 
admitted to be ‘‘ not proofs.” A working model of a gasholder, 1-50th 
of the actual size of a large holder, telescoped with three lifts, with move- 
able appliances and tests, to represent actual force, and intelligently used, 
will dispel much of the force of this axiom. 

The article winds up with the doctrine: ‘It is a striking fact that no 
gasholder was ever known to fall over unless the bottom curb rose above 
the edge of the tank, or the bottom rollers became in some way displaced.” 
True, the gasholder cannot turn over, without these consequences hap- 
pening ; but carriages, rollers, and bottom curb, however strong in them- 
selves, are not enough to prevent the vessels from getting such an awful 
twist as to render the structure useless. I have seen the mere shearing 
off of one or two of the upper carriages drop the upper lift 7 feet out of 
level into the lower lift, crank its vertical supports from the free move- 
ment which is always present to the cup and grip of the vessels, and the 
structure completely disorganized and a wreck. The external frame- 
work stood firm, and held up the two lifts as in a vice ; the lower one being 
about 15 feet in the tank, fairly true in outline, but the upper one 
misshapen and chaos. 

Gasholders can, I believe with you, be constructed to work well with the 
external framework carried up only a short distance—say, about 10 feet 
above the wall coping of the tank; and perhaps without any external fram- 
ing at all. Modifications of the lower curb and the cup-and-grip junctions 
to telescopic gasholders properly spliced may effect this; but the present 
form of construction, minus the external framing, will not be enough. I 
quite anticipate the production of a self-sustaining gasholder in the 
future. 

Kilburn, N.W., April 1, 1887. V. Wease. 

[We welcome Mr. Wyatt’s contribution to the discussion of this im- 
portant engineering question. We acknowledge, with great satisfaction, 
the substantial support of the principle enunciated in our article which 
is expressed in Mr. Wyatt’s last sentence; and if we do not immediately 
reply to his precedent criticisms, it is because a better opportunity may 
offer for considering them with others bearing upon the general subject. 
—Ep. J. G. L.} 


Lonpon VESTRIES AND THE Lavine or Gas-Matns,—At the last meeting 
of the Committee of Works of the Vestry of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
a letter was received from the Surveyor to the Islington Vestry, to the 
effect that the action between The Gaslight and Coke Company and the 
Vestry with respect to the depth at which certain mains should be laid had 
been referred to the arbitration of Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., acting for 
the Board of Trade. The Vestry, under the 190th section of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, 1855, claimed the right to fix the depth at which 
gas-mains should be laid independently of the ——e of the Metropolis 
Gas Act, 1860. The Vestry had accordingly fixed the depth at 2ft. 6in., 
which they considered sufficient to protect them from ible injur 
owing to the weight of a steam-roller. The Company, on the other hand, 
traversed thisright. The Surveyor said it was a question for consideration 
whether, if desired to give evidence upon the subject before the Arbitrator 
he should do so; and suggested that the question should be referred to 
the solicitors. The Chairman having expressed his concurrence with this 
view, Mr. Southon said the subject was one of ory importance. 
He remarked, however, that the Vestry some time back had endeavoure 
to prevent large mains being laid, and their efforts had met with but indif- 











Ports positively seemed to breathe under the pressures of the occa- 


ferent success. The matter was referred to the Vestry’s solicitors. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Marcu 28, 
Execrric Licutine Act (1882) AmzenpMENT Bitt.—The amendments to 
this Bill (see ante, p. 586) were reported, and the Bill ordered for third 
reading. 





Turspay, Marcu 29. : 
The Barnet District Gas and Water Bill (suspended from last session) 
received the Royal Assent by Commission. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 31. 
Execrric Licutine Acr (882) AmenpMENT Bitu.—This Bill was read 
the third time, and passed. 


Petitions against the following Bill have been presented :— 
Dundalk Commissioners Gas Bill, from the Dundalk Gas Company. 
Dundalk Gas Bill, from the Dundalk Township Commissioners. 
Pudsey Gas Bill, from Ratepayers and Gas Consumers of Tyersal and 

Thornbury. 

The following petition has been withdrawn :— 

— Corporation, against the Liverpool Water and Improvement 
ill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 

(Before Lord Batrourn of Burtry, Chairman; the Duke of RoxsurGcuHE, 
Lord Kensineton, Lord Bangor, and Viscount Hoop.) 
EDINBURGH GAS BILL. 

Fourtno Day—Monpay, Marca 28. 

With reference to Mr. Jenner’s opposition, on the ground that damage 
would result to his horticultural property if the new works were erected 
at Niddrie, Mr. Rickards informed the Committee that he would call 
scientific evidence on the following day. It was also announced that Mr. 
Lass’s report on the Company’s accounts would be ready’on that day. 

Mr. J. Walker, examined by Mr. Worstey-Taytor, said that he was the 
Manager of the North British Railway Company. The quantity of raw 
material, &c., sent into the Edinburgh Gas-Works in the course of last 
year was 86,216 tons of coal, 3190 tons of lime, and 1960 tons of general 
articles, There were sent out 24,972 tons of tar, and 20,845 tons of other 
products. The crowded state of the sidings entailed special attention by 
the Railway Company; and last year there were no less than 372 trains 
delayed on the line in consequence of the working of the Gas Company’s 
traffic. It caused the latter Company to work at such disadvantages that 
they frequently had to get the Railway Company to run their coal.in and 
their products out on Sundays. The Leith Company’s works were also 
very deficient in point of railway accommodation. The waggons had to be 
* turned in” to the works singly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. LirTLER: Witness had assumed that if the Bill 
were passed the works would be moved. The Leith Company’s works re- 
quired 75 waggons in and out daily. Last year 63,373 tons were delivered 
to their works. If the Leith Company had more space that they could 
utilize as standing room for waggons, it would not benefit the Company’s 
working, as the difficulty arose from each waggon having to be got into the 
works by means of a turn-table. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemser: The North British Railway Company 
had not the slightest idea of acquiring the site of the Edinburgh Com- 
pany’s present works, as to utilize it they would have to purchase two 
valuable breweries. Ifa clause were put into the Bill that the gas-works 
were to be moved within a year or two, it would lessen the saleable value 
of the site. The new site at Niddrie would be more economical in point of 
working. There was a saving of two miles in distance. 

Re-examined by Mr. Worstey-Taytor: Putting it in a general way, the 
Gas Company could not obtain an alternative site which would allow of 
such cheap working as the one proposed. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E., examined by Mr. Batrour Brownz, said he 
was formerly Chief Engineer of the Phoenix Gas Company. He had visited 
the present and proposed sites of the Edinburgh Company’s works, and 
entirely eee with the evidence of Mr. Livesey and Mr. King as to the 
overcrowded state of the existing works, and that it would be unwise to 
extend them. No doubt it would be possible to increase the make at the 
yresent site, but this would only defer the inevitable removal ; and witness 

id not hesitate to say that it meant much greater risk. What might be 
only a slight accident in ample space would perhaps mean a serious dis- 
aster in a crowded works. The average increase in the Edinburgh Com- 
pany’s business being 7 per cent., at simple ratio, it would double in 
about 15 years. The dividend-bearing capital of the Edinburgh Com- 
pany was about one-half of what was usually regarded as adequate for 
well-managed companies. The capital had been economically expended. 
Witness had made a structural valuation of the works, in conjunction 
with Mr. Mitchell, and he put the value at £375,000 as the works stand; 
therefore the public were getting the benefit of works worth £375,000 for a 
capital of £200,000. In his opinion, it was desirable to erect on the new 
site works at least equal to the present; and this would involve an out- 
lay of £170,000. This should be laid out within three years; and it would 
give relief to the present works. He certainly did not advocate the imme- 
diate yeling down of the present plant; it should be worked out, and no 
renewals take place. A sum of £361,000 was not too large for Parliament 
to authorize, and would suffice for ten or twelve years, when another 
pp oy oe would have to be made. The difference between the expenses 
of the Edinburgh Company and those of the South Metropolitan Company 
had been dealt with by Mr. Livesey; but, as compared with those of the 
whole of the Metropolitan Companies, the difference was onlya little more 
than 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and this would be accounted for by the labour 
entailed in consequence of the overcrowded state of the Edinburgh works. 
A site with adequate space for working would probably effect a reduction 
of 14d. to 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the cost of gas; and, with this allowance, 
the Edinburgh expenses did not come out higher than those for London. 
Moreover, the cost of distribution must be higher in Edinburgh than in 
London, for the consumption per consumer in the former city was 16,000 
cubic feet, against nearly 80,000 feet in the latter; consequently, expenses, 
in the oe of inspection of meters and such matters, were heavier in Edin- 
burgh. Witness d with what had been said by previous witnesses 
as to difference in the net cost of coal between Edinburgh and London— 
to the extent of 94d. per 1000 cubic feet. He did not regard the price 
charged in Edinburgh as being at all high. The admirable condition of 
the Edinburgh Company’s capital account was due to the fact that, before 
the introduction of the auction clauses, the Company sold their shares by 
auction ; and witness did not know of any other instance of this being 
done. Inasmuch as 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet was a reasonable charge at 
present, it would be a fair initial price to put in the Bill. Witness quite 
agreed with Mr. Livesey’s view as to a 10 per cent. dividend practically 








inuring to the advantage of the consumer more than a7 per cent. dividend 
would. 

The CuarnMan remarked that, on the other hand, there was to be con. 
sidered the disadvantage of upsetting the present general practice of 
Parliament. 

Examination continued: No matter who conducted the gas supply of 
Edinburgh, the works must be removed and enlarged. Competition in gas 
supply had proved to be an utter failure in practice. As to the allegation 
that the leakage in Edinburgh was unduly large, witness thought the duplj- 
cate sets of mains were sufficient to account for this. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirrtzr: Amalgamation was far preferable to 
open competition ; but it was not reasonable for the Leith Company to 
expect their interests to be looked to in the present Bill. The Leith 
Company being intrinsically in an inferior position to the Edinburgh 
Company, witness did not see how it was to be placed on an equality. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: Witness was not aware whether or not 
the Siemens regenerative system was in use for heating the retorts at the 

resent Edinburgh works. If with this system there was an output of 
71,000 cubic feet per mouthpiece, as against 7000 cubic feet with the 
ordi system, he thought the former figure an enormously high esti. 
etn Se valuation of the works at £375,000 was based upon value, and 
not upon outlay. To replace half the present works at the new site would 
require an expenditure of £120,000. If £170,000 were laid out, and the 
increase continued at the rate at which it had been going on, there would 
not be 4d. per 1000 feet added to the price in consequence of the expendi. 
ture. It might be a matter of surprise to many people, but it was found 
that the consumption of gas went on increasing even where population was 
stationary. As to pursuing indefinitely the theory that a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend was more to the advantage of the consumer than a7 per cent. one, 
witness did not say that the higher the rate went in fixing the initial divi- 
dend the better for everyone, for the premium required might become 
ridiculously high. There was no reason for going beyond 10 per cent, 
which dividend produced as large a premium as was desirable. - 

The CHarrMaNn remarked that there was convenience in having a 10 per 
cent. dividend on all stock. - 

Witness (continuing) said that only a few days since he had recommended 
an alteration from 7 to 10 per cent., for the purpose of getting an equality 
on stocks, in a Bill about to come before Parliament. Even if the ap 4 
ration of Edinburgh were eventually to become the owners of the Gas 
Company’s undertaking, they could not expect to control the Company 
beforehand. t 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacraE: Works of a capacity to replace one- 
half of the present works would require an outlay of £100,000, and £20,000 
for land. 

Re-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne: As to the Leith Oompangs 

sition being affected by the Bill, the measure was rather to enable an 
improved supply to be given to the consumers than in the-interests of the 
Edinburgh shareholders. The yield from the coals employed by the Edin- 
burgh Company was about the same as that from the coals ordinarily used. 
As to the rate of dividend, it might be taken as certain that a propor- 
tionate premium would not be realized on capital bearing more than 
10 per cent. dividend ; but it was found, as a matter of practical experience, 
that 10 per cent. would produce the desired premium. 

Replying to the CHarRMAN, witness said that to remove the products of 
gas manufacture from the works to some chemical works, to be manufac. 
tured there, would certainly involve greater nuisance than dealing with 
them on the spot. Except where there was so large a space as at the pro- 
posed site, the distillation of tar was to be objected to; but in this case it 
could be carried on at a sufficient distance from the works. The treatment 
of ammoniacal liquor could be conducted so that anybody walking round 
the house would be unconscious the process was being carried on inside. 

Mr. Rickarps was about to cross-examine witness as to the processes 
of manufacturing residuals, when Mr. Batrour Browne objected ; and the 
Committee declined to allow the cross-examination. : 

Mr. R. Mitchell (recalled) handed in the following particulars of the various 
sorts of coal he blended for gas-making purposes :—First Class: Armiston 

arrot, 1500tons; Newbattle parrot, 11,000 tons—total, 12,500 tons. Second 

lass (parrot coals) : say 8000 tons; Haywood, 8000 tons; Niddrie, 
No. 1, 5000 tons; Dryden, No. 1, 7000 tons; Muirkirk, No. 2, 2000 tons; 
Lanemark, 7000 tons; Leven, 9000 tons—total, 36,000 tons. Third Class: 
Shields, No. 2, parrot, 3000 tons; Elphingstone do., 2500 tons; Tannoch- 
side do., 4000 tons; Dalzell do., 2000 tons; Wishaw do., 2000 tons; Hartley 
do., 4000 tons, Billyford, 2500 tons—total, 20,000 tons. Fourth Class: 
Calderhead parrot, 6000 tons; Niddrie, No. 8, do., 7000 tons ; Drumpeller 
whole seam, 1000 tons; Drumshangie, 2000 tons; Rochsoles, 3000 tons; 
Haywood splint, 2000 tons; Great seam parrot, 2000 tons—total, 23,000 tons. 
Total quantity of coal purchased, 91,500 tons. : " 

Mr. BaLrour Browne applied that the cross-examination of Mr. J. K. 
Watson should not be proceeded with further untii after Mr. Lass’s report 
on the Company’s accounts had been handed in to the Committee. | 

Mr. LittLeR thereupon applied that the Leith Company’s witnesses 
should not be taken until after the presentation of the report. 

The Committee assented to both applications. = 

Mr. CueRx addressed the Committee on behalf of the petition of the 
Portobello Corporation; dealing principally with the points that damage 
would be done to Portobello as a watering-place if gas-works were con- 
structed at Niddrie, and that Portobello should not be included within the 
limits of supply of the Bill—the Edinburgh Company having had the right 
to supply it for 47 years past, and had never exercised the right. 

Local witnesses were called in support of the petition. 

Local witnesses were also called in support of the petition of Mr. Jenner, 
= that his valuable collection of plants would be injured by the 
works, 


Firtn Day—Tvespay, Marcu 29. : h 

Dr. Aitken, Examiner of Chemistry in the University of Edinburg), 
Chemist to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and Fellow 
of the Chemical Society of Edinburgh, said he had been especially 00 
sulted with regard to the effect of gas manufacture on the garden of a 
Jenner in the vicinity of the proposed works. He considered it would be 
highly injurious to plant life, especially to the alpine section of Mr. “> 
ner’s garden. If there should also be minor works for dealing with the 
residuals, it would be impossible to say how much injurious emanatio® 
might be produced. With regard to the products of coal tar, they were be 
very numerous, and of such great variety, that he thought it ‘would he 
difficult to make a summary that would give an appreciable notion of 1 
injury done to the atmosphere by their manufacture. There was 10 = : 
for atmospheric impurities so delicate as plant life; and the fact %! ; 
proposed works being within 500 yards of Mr. Jenner’s plants must hav 
an injurious effect. , ffect 
Cross-examined by Mr. Jeune: He had not examined specially the able 


of gas-works on plant life, and only knew of it so far as it was inevita®” 
that by gas manufacture smoke must be produced. The smoke from gas 
works was more injurious to plant life than the smoke from dom 
houses; and witness could not deny that Mr. Jenner’s house and 
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would be injured in this sense by an incidental growth of the city of 
Edinburgh to the eastward. 

Sir W. Jenner, brother of the petitioner, said he a red for his brother 
because, on account of his great age and bad health, he was not able to 
attend in person. He thought Dr. Aitken had not insisted as strongly as 
witness wished to do on the injurious effects of sulphuric acid on the air; 
and in support of this theory, he cited the authority of a professor of 
chemistry at the London University. His brother’s property was not 
merely & ew as it had been called, but a very beautiful and valuable 
residential property, which would undoubtedly be greatly deteriorated if 
the Bill were passed, and the new gas-works constructed. 

Mr. RickaRps addressed the Committee for his client (Mr. Jenner). He 
did not propose to go into the subject of capital, this being met very fully 
by his friend Mr. Clerk. In regard to the general question, he thought it 
was obviously and peculiarly a case in which the onus probandi lay with 
the promoters. They had come to Parliament proposing to take upwards 
of 97 acres of land, and at the last moment they had thought fit to reduce the 
amount to 32 acres. He would not labour this point; but he wished to show 
that the promoters practically remained in the same position as they were 
when they introduced the Bill. They could take the §7 acres if they chose, 
and could carry on there not only gas-works, but also a gigantic chemical 
factory. They already had £333,000 capital ; and they asked for authority 
to raise £400,000 more, which with the additional borrowing powers brought 
up the capital available to almost a million sterling. The learned Counsel 
proceeded to quote various cases to show that his client would have no 
right of action for damages against the Company for any annoyance or 
iny cones by ond — ‘ 

rt. JEUNE objected ; and quoted in opposition the case of The Attorney- 
General v. The Gaslight at Coke pd ay ad 

Mr. Rickarps contended that it was a common principle in law that 
where Parliament authorized the manufacture of a certain thing, it might 
be taken to intend the authorization of the probable and natural conse- 
quences of that manufacture; and therefore, if the Bill were , Mr. 
Jenner would have no right of action unless he could prove culpable negli- 
gence on the part of the Company. How had the promoters met the 
erty case? They had met it by quoting the proceedings on the 

iverpool Gas Company’s Bill last year. It was extremely difficult for 
any Committee to judge of a case as a precedent without hearing the 
whole of the evidence; but he would point out that in the instance cited 
the plants were in glass houses, and there were many things which took 
the case out of the category of a precedent. The question of the capacity 
of the scrubbers had been raised ; this was put as 24,827 cubic feet. As to 
the number or the size of the purifiers, he had not been able to get any 
information. The learned Counsel further remarked that of all the puri- 

ying processes known, that by lime was the most common ; and although 
hitherto the Company had not experienced any difficulty in disposing of 
the spent lime, when removed weekly, they must inevitably find necessity 
for storing it in large quantities, which would entail annoyance to the 
neighbourhood, as highly offensive fumes would be emitted in eonsequence 
of the lime being impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. No doubt in 
the manufacture of gas there was a vast amount of impurity to be got rid 
of somehow. In conclusion, he —-e out that in the event of the Bill 
being passed he would have to ask the Committee to consider and provide 
for the question of compensation to his client. 
: The Cuarrman asked what course the opponents of the Bill were about 

0 pursue. 

Mr. PemBer said that at the risk of being thought premature, he would 
ask the Committee to adjourn till after Easter. One great reason for his 
making this request was that the opponents of the Bill had been placed at 
great disadvantage by not having access to the accounts of the promoters, 
to which they would have been entitled had this been a statutory Com- 
pany, with accounts made out in the statutory form. Mr. Lass’s report 
on the accounts was now ready for the Committee; but it would require 
considerable time for him (Mr. Pember) to master the report sufficiently to 
cross-examine Mr. Lass upon it. 

_ The CuarrMan referred to the unusual nature of the request. He said it 

involved a departure from all ordinary p ure, which he thought 

should only be done with the consent of all the parties concerned. 

aa for the Leith Corporation, said he did not offer any serious 
sition. 

Mr. Pope said the Edinburgh Water Trustees would act with the Cor- 
poration ; but he felt a little difficulty in regard to the case of independent 

ponents being heard, and then a postponement being asked for during 
which the Bill might be remodelled. 

Mr. JeunE objected on behalf of the promoters. A greater misfortune 
to them than that this year’s proceedings should be lost could, he said, 
hardly happen. They all knew what the Bill was that was before the 
Committee ; but no human being could tell what the Bill would be after 
all the parties had negotiated. He objected on the ground of the expenses 
that would be incurred by a postponement, and also that as the promoters’. 
case was now before the Committee, the opponents would be able, during 
the adjournment, to amass evidence against them. He was sure there was 
a better chance of agreement by the Bill being proceeded with at once. 

After some further discussion, the room was cleared to allow the Com- 
mittee to consider the question. On the readmission of the parties, 

The Carman said that the Committee were unwilling to adjourn the 
case unless some stronger reason for an agreement being arrived at were 
shown. They Po that Mr. Pope’s o ition should be proceeded 
with. Before nesday Mr. Pember would have had an opportunity of 
considering Mr. Lass’s report; and it was conceivable that his report 
might not be of such a nature as to make it impossible to cross-examine 
Mr. Watson on Wednesday. But if the report was so intricate as to 
warrant adjournment, Mr. Pember could renew his application. 

Mr. Lass then handed his report to the Committee. 

Mr. Stenhouse, oe of Messrs. Younger and Co.’s brewery, was next 
examined, and deposed to the possible contamination of part of the 
Brewery Company's water supply by the vicinity of the gas-works. 

Corroborative évidence having been — by Mr. F. King, Analytical 
Chemist and Public Gas Examiner for E ~we 4 and by Mr. J. Pattinson, 
Public Analyst and Gas and Water Examiner for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Mr. Porz addressed the Committee on behalf of his clients, urging 
ref that, if the Bill was passed, it should be with the condition that as 

ast as the old works required renewing other works should be constructed 
ined new site, so that in time the whole of the old works should be 
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cane PEeMBER, replying to the Chairman, as to the progress of negotiations 
ih een the parties, said that if the Committee formed a strong idea that 
. © works ought to pass into the hands of the Corporation, and negotia- 

ons did not go on, he might independently indicate to the Committee 

u the Corporation were wor to give. 

‘ame Batrour Browne pointed out that this was not a matter at all 

The the consideration of the Committee. 

CuarmMan replied that all that had appeared was that it was a pos- 


sible thing—that circumstances seemed to point to the desirability of the 
em tae entertaining the idea of . 

r. BaLrour Brownz said a price had been named to the Corporation. 
The Committee decided to proceed with the ey the opposition. 
Mr. J. K. Watson, recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. BrvpeR, said the 

£77,000 —- to capital ee out of profits had not yet all been ex- 
pended. The object of including the £55,000 and £77,000 was to class them 
as non-dividend bearing capital; borrowing powers being asked on it. 

After some discussion between Counsel on the point, 

The Cuarrman said the whole capital would be £333,000. Of new capital, 
there would be a total of £300,000, whether raised on 7 or on 10 per cent’ 
dividend premiums. This made ,00C ; and on this sum there were to 
be one-third borrowing powers. 

Cross-examination resumed : There was a sum of £73,000, composed of 
various items, now available for capital purposes ; and with the existing 

wer to borrow £50,000, there would be altogether £123,000. Witness 
id not think the present site would realize £45,000. The £161,000 pro- 

posed to be expended would be for works to produce 900 million cubic feet ; 
and it would perhaps cost £60,000 more for works to produce 1300 millions. 
The works could not cover more than one-fourth or one-third of the 93 
acres of the new site; therefore the cost of the actual site would be in 
proportion. As to the pension fund account, and a transfer of £2500 in 
connection with it, this account had never existed before 1886; and the 
explanation of the money being appropriated to it in that year was simply 
that they had the money in hand then. The Parliamentary Agents 
advised upon the point. The 10 per cent. dividends had been paid to the 
shareholders free of income-tax. As to fixing the initial price for in 
the Bill by placing a margin over the cost of manufacture, and the latter 
having risen last year, this would be due to the repairs being unusually 
heavy. With reference to the cost of manufacture in Edinburgh being 
more than in London, and the wages item in particular being unusually 
heavy, the Engineers could tell the Committee that there was no proper 
comparison between the two places, an immense amount of labour being 
involved in ——— coal by hammer in Edinburgh. 

By Mr. Macrak: Differences in the dates of payment of dividends would 
be accounted for by the alteration in ——y to conform to the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act. As to how a sum of £88,000 had been disposed of, 
witness said he must refer to documents. 

The CuarnMan decided that this should be done. 

Re-examined by Mr. Jeune: As to difference between the cost of manu- 
facture in Edinburgh and London, Mr. Livesey had a it. 
It was, apart from the net cost of coal, about 24d. per 1 cubic feet. 
Witness had every confidence in Mr. Mitchell’s regard to economy in the 
conduct of the Edinburgh works. Variations in the amount of is profit 
earned by the Company from year to year would be accounted for by such 
matters as reductions in price. Last year it was very little more than 
sufficient to pay the dividend—there was only a margin of between £2000 
and £3000; im § it would not be safe to have less. As to dividends bein 

id free of income-tax, witness believed this was usual in Scotland, an 
Be: thought by companies under the sliding scale. Whatever was ized 
from the sale of the present site would go to the capital account in the 
usual way, and would be applied in relief of the raising of further capital. 
The old borrowing powers possessed by the Company were merged into 
those of the Bill. Part of the property there was used as offices and a 
meter-testing house, and would be required for that purpose or to be 
replaced. It was correct that the dividend-bearing capital stood in reality 
at £2 14s. per cent., and the Edinburgh shares now paid about, if not less 
than 43 per cent. to investors. 

Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A., was then called, and explained the method on 
which he had proceeded in compiling the tables of the anew accounts 
which he had submitted to their Lordships. His table of the reserve fund 
corresponded with the Company’s balance-sheet. With the bonus and 
other deductions, there was left to the credit of this fund £20,000, which 
was equal to one-tenth of the share capital. One-tenth of the share capital 
was the ordinary reserve fund under the Gas-Works Clauses Act. Although 
the pee re had undertaken to show the accounts for only six years, 
witness’s tables covered nine years; the books te been commenced 
nine years ago. He found that the books were very well kept. Any differ- 
ence between his tables and the Company's balance-sheets was unimportant, 
and capable of explanation. 

By Mr. Crirrs: The Company had expended more than their share 
capital of £200,000 and the premiums. In ordinary circumstances, they 
should have gone to the shareholders and called up sufficient capital to 
meet the expenditure. Instead of this, they had accumulated the profits 
from time to time, and used them in the business, and so had been enabled 
to go on without making calls on the shareholders. 

Mr. Macrae then addressed the Committee for the Corporation of Leith. 
He said the position of the Corporation was that they wanted to deal not 
only with the Edinburgh Company, but also with the Leith Company ; and 
it was right that they should know distinctly what position they took in 
the matter. The Leith Corporation had come to the conclusion that the 
time had arrived when it was desirable, in the interests of the public, that 
these gas undertakings should be vested in the Corporations. Whether 
the two undertakings should be purchased by the two Corporations jointly, 
or whether there should be a purchase of the separate undertakings, was 
not yet decided. The main object of the Bill was to acquire a new site 
for the extension of the Edinburgh Company’s works. The proposed site 
was, no doubt, a very convenient one for the Company ; but it was quite a 
different question if it was regarded from the point of view of the Corpora- 
tions desiring to acquire the undertakings. 

The CHARMAN said supposing the Bill was rejected, what security would 
there be that in another year the Company would not come to Parliament 
for similar powers ? 

Mr. Macnas said there was no security. Their Lordships would have to 
be satisfied in their own minds that the rejection of the Bill was not pro- 
cured on the mere statement of Counsel, but that there was a bond fide 
intention on the part of the Corporation to deal with the matter at once. If 
their Lordships threw out the Bill on the understanding that the Corpo- 
rations would do their best to acquire the undertakings, and if the nego- 
tiations that would require to be entered upon failed, it would necessarily 
affect the fate of any of the parties dealing with the question in coming 
to Parliament again. The promoters’ case amoun to this—that the 
increased consumption of gas was about 50 million cubic feet per annum ; 
and it was not denied by them that they were capable of meeting this 
supply. The effect of passing the Bill would be to prejudice future nego- 
tiations with the Company, whom it would put on an entirely different 
footing. He asked their Lordships to reject the Bill on these grounds. 
The practical effect of passing the measure would be to give the Com- 

ny power to increase its capital to the enormous extent proposed 
Fe yubmitted that the capital was vastly too great,and much more than 
the necessities of the case required; and that their Lordships should 
only give the capital on such a fair ratio of increase as would suffice 
for a period of 15 years. As to the initial price of the gas, he con- 
tended that the Company should either reduce this from 8s. 6d. per 





1000 cubic feet, or raise the illuminating power from 24 to 26 candles, 
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Dr. Henderson, Provost of Leith, examined by Mr. Macraz, said that the 
Corporation of the borough had long been considering the re peowengy- 4 of 
taking over the gas undertakings. On the 1st of March of this year, they 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the gas supply should not remain in 
the hands of the private Companies, and that power should be given to the 
Local Authority Re a transference of the undertakings. , 

By Mr. Batrour Browne: On Sept. 30 last they passed a resolution to 
the effect that in the then existing circumstances, and in view of the- 
possible early application of electricity to lighting oy the Corpora 
tion would not agree to acquire the undertakings. That, however, was 
before they knew that the Edinburgh Company were going to bring in a Bill. 
The Leith Town Council had not eee the Leith Gas Company 
because that Company were not before Parliament. 

Bailie Garland, of Leith, gave evidence to the like effect. He stated that 
the Corporation did not wish to confiscate the gas undertakings, but to buy 
them at a fair price. “ 

Bailie Archibald, of Leith, said the Corporations of Edinburgh and 
Leith were in accord in the opinion that the time had come when it would 
be advantageous that the gas undertakings should be taken over by the 
Corporations. At present, with two Companies supplying one district, 
they had all the disadvantages of two sets of works, two set of pipes all 
through the streets, two sets of m and other officials, and the 
waste and inconvenience of double breaking up of the streets. Moreover, 
instead of competition by the existence of two Companies, as had been 
intended by Parliament, it had become a monopoly, with all the evils of 
a pong re as well as all the evils of a double system. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: If the Bill is thrown out, the Edinburgh Gas 
Company will continue as if the measure had not been brought forward— 
charging what price they like, paying any dividend they please, and giving 
any illuminating power they think fit ? 

Witness : I am not so sure of that. We are advised that we would have 
a very good case in the Court of Session (the Supreme Court in Scotland) 
to test the legality of these enormous bonuses. But if we and the Com- 
pany do not agree, and if the Bill is thrown out, that will give the Cor- 
porations an opportunity—of which I have no doubt they will take 
advantage—to come to Parliament with a request for power to purchase. 

Against our will ?—Yes. 

This closed the case for the Leith Corporation. 

Mr. Pore said he had only to trouble the Committee with two witnesses 
for the Edinburgh and District Water Trust. 

Mr. A. Leslie, C.E., of Messrs. Leslie and Reid, Edinburgh, examined by 
Mr. Pope, said his firm were Engineers to the Edinburgh and District 
Water Trust. He recollected the laying of the last new water-main in the 
southern district of Edinburgh. He found that the ground in which they 
had to place the main was saturated with gas—so thoroughly, indeed, that 
the workmen could only remain for a short time in the trench without 
being sick. The me ype became full of an explosive mixture of gas 
and air, and caused accidents during the laying operation. ‘There were 
five different | oe where explosions occurred. within a distance of 
half a mile. long as the pipe was charged with water under pressure, 
there was no imminent danger that it would become contaminated with 
gas; but supposing the water was off temporarily, or that the pressure 
was removed, then the balls which kept the fire hydrants tight would sink 
a little, and this would make an opening through which the gas could 
enter the pipe. He had frequently, in the course of his experience, found 
this occur. It was therefore of great importance, for ensuring the purity of 
the water supply, that protective clauses should be inserted in any Act 
bearing on the supply of gas. 

By Mr. Batrour Browne: What pam do you want that is not to 
be found in the Gas-Works Clauses Act ? 

Mr. Pops (interposing) replied that all the witness and the Water Trust 
wanted was the ——— they had formerly; and what he (Mr. Pope) 
was Ly oye to show was what the Gas-Works Clauses Act did, and what 
it did not do that was in the Company’s old Act. 

Mr. Batrour Brownz said the clauses in the present Bill were simply in 
addition to what was contained in the Water Trust’s Act. The Company 
did not wager to repeal anything in that Act. 

Mr. 7. Hawksley, F.R.S., Consulting Engineer to the Trust, said, in 
answer to Mr. Pope, that the leakage in connection with the supply of gas 
was sometimes very large. In the case of the Company they were now 
dealing with, it was 11°8, or nearly 12 per cent. This was an unusually 
high leakage; and it led him to the conclusion that, for the protection of 
the water supply, special clauses were n in this particular case. 
But, independent of this circumstance, he held that gas and water pipes 
ought, as a general thing, to be kept reasonably well apart. He remembered 
an instance of gas getting into water-pi and water getting into gas- 

ipes ; and had known water to be turned on at the burner instead of gas. 

he Gas-Works Clauses Act, so far as regarded contamination, did not 
apply to the circumstances of the present instance. Special provision had 
been made in the vast number of cases where circumstances appeared to 
justify additional precautions—in Liverpool, forexample; Liverpool being 
one of the few large towns where the Corporation were the owners of the 
water supply, but where a private Company supplied the gas. 

Mr. Pope here suggested that the Gas Company should re-enact clause 8 
of their old Act of 1829 in addition to incorporating the clauses of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said that if the Bill passed, he would be quite 
vans to put in a provision that the water and gas pipes should be laid 

eet apart. 

Mr. Pore said this concession would relieve him from the necessity of 
making a fresh speech, because he did not understand that there was now 
substantially any difference between the Company and the Water Trust. 
The only point was this: The incorporation of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act in the Company’s present Bill met some of the clauses which existed 
in the Company’s previous Acts. The clause he would ask their Lordships 
to add was clause 8 of the Company’s Act of 1829, which specially protected 
the Trust; and as regarded the protection given to the Trust by clauses in 
their own Acts, if upon examination it was found that there were protec- 
tions in those Acts exceeding the protections of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, he suggested that a short clause, reserving to the Trust all their 
rights under their own Acts, should be inserted as well. If this were done, 
the Trustees would be satisfied with anything the Committee thought fit 
to do on the preamble of the Bill. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said he conceded all that had been asked by his 
learned friend with regard to the pipes of the Trustees. 
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Evidence on behalf of the Edinburgh Corporation was given to-day. 

Mr. J. Colston, examined by Mr. PemBen, said he was a member of the 
Corporation of Edinburgh. No advantage was given by the Company in 
the matter of public lighting, the annual payment for which was about 
£7000. The question of the Corporation taking over the gas undertaking 
was discussed first in 1874-5, when Mr. Falconer King was appointed Gas 
Analyst. The Corporation had the water supply in their hese and there 








was a strong feeling that they ought to have the gas supply also; ang 
the present was the time for taking it over. Witness. was Chai 

of a Sub-Committee which was appointed to consider the question 
Having the Dundee case in mind, they wished to avoid arbitration, At 
a meeting of the Town Council this year, witness proposed the purchase 
of the gas ar gery ; and the peapreties was unanimously agreed to, 
The Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith were at one on this matter. 
The Corporation were willing to give £50,000 cash and annuities of 
£20,000 per annum. These annuities would represent £571,000. This 
brought up the price offered to £621,000. In the case of the annuities 
which had been given for the water undertaking, they were 6 per cent. per. 
petual annuities, and were now worth £167. i 

Replying to the Chairman, Mr. Pemper said he was showing that the 
value of the annuities proposed to be given for the gas undertaking was 
not overstated at £571,000. 

Examination continued : If £200,000 had sufficed for the Company for 
so long, he could not see why they should now want £633,000 of capital, 
The charge of 2s. 6d. per meter made by the Company practically raised 
the price 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to small consumers. In Glasgow there 
was no similar charge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne: There was full authority to 
make a provisional bargain in the terms mentioned before; but, of course, 
the ratepayers would have to be consulted. For such payment, it was 
proposed to take the moneys the Company had in hand. With regard to 
the public lighting, the burner used to some extent affected the price; but 
witness was not aware that it worked out to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
Witness believed that abstracts of the Meee gen accounts were furnished 
in 1875. If the transfer were not effected now, the Corporation would 
probably come to Parliament sp paneene another year. It was ridiculous 
to ask for £633,000 when £200, was now sufficient to produce what the 
people of Edinburgh had to pay for. Proposals for acquiring the Leith 
Company’s works would follow those for the Edinburgh purchase. 

Mr. W. Anderson, examined by Mr. BrppeR, said he was a member of the 
Lighting Committee of the Town Council. The Corporation required 
greater control over the public lighting. The Corporations of Edinburgh 
and Leith were perfectly willing to join in purchasing the undertakings of 
the two Companies. It would not be fair for Parliament to sanction the 
purchase of one Company for the other to be ground to death by the public 
purse. He, however, anticipated that fair terms would be arranged. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., examined by Mr. Cripps, said the competition 
between the two Companies at Edinburgh was undesirable; and, in his 
opinion, the Local ‘Authorities should acquire the two undertakings. The 
Leith Company’s works might be remodelled, and the combined works 
would suffice for several years to come. Witness had inspected the 
Leith Company’s works, but not those of the Edinburgh Company. 
The Leith works, which were now turning out 2 million cubic feet of 
gas per day, could make, purify, and store another 24 millions. The 
gas unaccounted for was 12 per cent. in the case of Edinburgh, and 
8 per cent. in the case of Leith. Under single management this 
would be reduced to perhaps 6 per cent. Witness considered that the 
cost of production at the Edinburgh works might be decreased by 34d. 
per 1 cubic feet in the items of purification and labour. Purifica- 
tion was now costing 2d. per 1000 feet; and it might be reduced to id, 
The wages at the Edinburgh works amounted to 64d. per 1000 cubic feet; 
but they ought not to exceed 4d. These two reductions represented an 
income of £10,500. The standard price should be fixed at 3s. 3d. rather 
than 3s. 6d. The length of mains from the proposed site would mean con- 
siderable expenditure—probably a 40-inch leading main, costing £7000 per 
mile; and the site, witness thought, was three miles distant. The Com- 
pany had £100,000 still unexpended, including their borrowing powers, and 
could not require the increase they asked. i 

Cross-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne: As to the charge for purify- 
ing, witness had taken the accounts furnished apie Company, which did 
not go into such great detail as Mr. Lass’s. Mr. Lass’s figure £3809 worked 
out to about 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. } ; i 

Replying to the Chairman, Mr. PemBER said the items were in two classes 
in Mr. Lass’s report—‘ purifying wages and repairing apparatus, £3909, 
and “ stores, tools, implements, and utensils, £2449.” 

Cross-examination continued : Labour at Glasgow stood in May, 1886, at 
4°20d., against 6°81d.at Edinburgh. If the gas unaccounted for in Glasgow 
was 11°32 per cent., it might be reduced. There could be no parallel with 
Hanley or Dudley, where the ground was undermined close up to the sur- 
face. The Leith Company could increase their daily make by 2% million 
cubic feet. The quantity of land allowed per million cubic feet varied 
very much; there was no rule. Witness had put works for 1 million cubic 
feet on five acres of ground. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cripps: Under prudent management, the labour 
item at Edinburgh might be reduced from 6°81d. to 4d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas made. For purifying 2d. per 1000 feet would be about right. _ 

Mr. Batrour Browne said he had understood the ne comparisons 
to have been between the Edinburgh and the London Companies; and, 
if necessary, he should ask to recall witnesses on the point. : 

Witness added that in the case of Hanley there had been the exceptional 
circumstance of a storm wrecking the purifier-house. ; 

Mr. Alfred Penny, C.E., examined by Mr. Peper, said he did not con- 
sider that the capital asked for by the Edinburgh Company was neces- 
sary. He found, from the Company’s own accounts, that their working 
expenses were 19°03d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. The average of the 
three London Companies was 13°82d., of the Suburban Companies, 16°35d., 
of the large Provincial Companies, 12°42d., and of the principal Provincial 
Corporations, 11:20d.—giving an average of 13°45d., against the 19°08d. of 
the Edinburgh Company. Witness said he would not go into details, ashe 
showed that, as a whole, the Edinburgh expenditure was 6d. per 1000 feet 
above the average ; therefore the standard price was placed too high. It 
should be 3s. 3d., as had been suggested. Coal at Edinburgh was ¢ argo 
15s. 3d. per ton, inst 11s. 1ld. at Glasgow. Witness did not know 0 
any instance out of London of more than7 per cent. dividend being granted 
on new capital; and the borrowing powers allowed were, as a rule, only 
one-fourth. . ed 

Cross-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne: About 1d. might be allow 

candle power in comparing the 16-candle gas of London and the 27 or 

candle gas of Edinburgh. In the Hanley case, the wages worked ae 
56d. per 1000 cubic feet. Breaking the coal by hand at Edinburgh — 
great expense. Witness was aware that coke at Edinburgh worked ou 
to 2}d. per 1000 cubic feet, against 7d. or 9d. in London. The working 
expenses could be reduced apart from the sale of residuals. 

r. W. Foulis, General Manager of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Depart 
ment, examined by Mr. PemBeER, said the cost of purification in Glasgow— 
includi csenedial, oil, water, sundries, tools, and miscellaneous charge 
was 0°66d. per 1000 cubic feet. a. 

Mr. Pemser then addressed the Committee on behalf of the Corporatio ‘ 
of Edinburgh. He said he did not wish for a moment to say that the gual 
pany had done anything illegal. They had, however, been making 10 e 
cent. for many years, and had received back 30 per cent. of their capit@?” 
the shape of bonuses. ‘They had been away from Parliament for 47 years 
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»; and gna now they had come with a not very ingenious measure, for they had | Company, with which he had been connected for 18 years al ther. He 
sirman altered it considerably—in the capital. man all the affairs of the Company except the Treasurer's department. 
estion, Mr. BaLrour Browne said he had mentioned that it would be reduced to | In its formation it was essentially a consumers’ Company. The capital— 
n. At ha sum as, With premiums, would give £300,000. £150,000—was fully Pome up, and £20,000 had been borrowed. There was 
rehase Mr. PemBer replied that it had been £400,000 in the Bill. no limitation as to dividend or application of profits. The average profits 
ed to, Mr. Barour Browne said that this was a mistake. since 1869 had been 11°23 per cent.; and for the last four years, 12°96 
natter, The CHAIRMAN remarked that his copy of the Bill had £300,000. It had | per cent. The Directors had not paid more than 8 per cent., in order that 
ies of onee been £400,000, but was now £300,000. they might improve their position. They had spent £70,845 on the exten- 
This Mr, PEmBER maintained that it came to the same thing. There had been | sion of their works. If 7 had paid 10 per cent., this sum would have 
nuities three stages of alteration. The Corporation had been in ignorance of the | been reduced by £50,000. The Directors had therefore virtually contri- 
at. per- internal affairs of the Company until now; and the Committee had been buted this amount to capital. The area they supplied was 38°167 square 
made acquainted with what the Corporation’s offer for the undertaking | miles. The provisions of the Edinburgh Act and the Leith Act were iden- 
at the was—viz., £620,000 for the shareholders whose original capital was tical as to the laying of pipes; and the competition had been carried on 
og was £900,000, of which 30 per cent. had been returned to them. In reality, the | under practically the same regulations. Up to 1866 the competition was 
capital invested and expended was not £200,000, but £147,000. Themoney | very severe, and a great deal of money was wasted in canvassing. A line 
ny for inves ad been taken out of profits over and above 10 per cent. and | of demarcation was then agreed to, and canvassing ceased in streets where 
apital, the bonus. He objected to the amount of capital fixed in the Bill, and to both Companies had pipes. One result of this step had been a great reduction 
raised the 10 per cent. upon it. The interest to be paid on borrowed money should | of leakage. Whereas it was 17 per cent. then, it was now 9 per cent. Since 
y there also be fixed by Parliament; and the auction clauses applied, as was done 1866 the agreement had been renewed from year to year. The price had 
; iast session in the case of the debenture stock of the London Water Com- been reduced from 4s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. He thought it 
rity to jes. The non-dividend bearing capital ought not to be brought intothe | was about the cheapest supply in the kingdom, taking the quality and 
course, clause for the purpose of borrowing money. As the Company already had | everything into consideration. They were bound to supply = 
it was unexercised power to borrow £50,000, it must have been put in for some | within 100 yards of their mains. If the Bill was passed, the Edinburgh 
zard to other reason—probably with a view to purchase terms being before an | Company might refuse to supply any house more than 25 yards away. 
5 but arbitrator hereafter. All that would be found to have been expended | They might come also into the —— streets of Leith; and an injurious 
ic feet, on capital account was £279,224; and practically £511,000 of capital was | com tition would result, as they would not be compelled to go into the 
nished asked for, They had a large sum in hand, in various forms, which, after small streets. The length of the Leith Oomgeaye ipes was 162 miles ; 
would allowing for them to have a certain amount of reserve fund, was in excess and their capacity of supply was in excess 0 the demand. In order to 
iculous of their necessities. Mr. Mitchell had told them that he proposed to lay | send out dou le the quantity of gas, the cost would be very slight. The 
nat the ont £161,000 on works to produce 900 million cubic feet of gas; and at the sale of gas by the Company was steadily increasing. The works were in 
Leith end of six or seven years about £150,000 more—making in all £310,000. | Leith; and the total area of them was about6‘7acres. They had accommo- 
In cross-examination, he had said that a further expenditure of £60,000 | dation for 28 coal-trucks inside, and for 34 outside the works; so that there 
* of the began the £161,000 would provide for the manufacture of 1300 million | was no obstruction except when the North British Railway Company were 
quired cubic feet of gas apart from cost of the site. themselves blocked at Burntisland. The Leith Company had 376 retorts, 248 
aburgh Mr. BaLrour Browne said there would be cost of mains in addition. of which were heated by the usual open furnaces, and 128 on the Siemens 
ings of Mr. PemBEr (continuing) said that if the Company went on manufacturing system. The gross quantity of gas made in 24 hours was 2,032,000 cubic 
on the 900 millions at their present works, they would have in all an output of feet ; and the total sent out in one day was 2,088,000 cubic feet. If it was 
public 9100 millions a year; and Mr. Stevenson had said it was possible to go on | necessary, they could increase the daily output to 34 millions. The retort- 
ae manufacturing 800 million cubic feet of gas at the present works. They benches, which had been converted into Siemens furnaces, had been 
etition would, therefore, for an expenditure of some £300,000, have an output of changed since 1883; and the advantages were so obvious, that they 
in his no less than 1700 millions. This showed how inordinate was the capital intended to alter others. Assuming all were converted, they could get 
. The asked for in the Bill; it was at least twice as much as it ought to be, 4,000,000 cubic feet of gas in 24 hours. Five old retorts made 7500 cubic 
works allowing for an annual increase. If they were allowed a capital to feet each in 24 hours; making a total of 37,500 cubic feet. The Siemens 
ed the establish the works with a margin, they would be provided for 224 years furnaces occupied a space only 6 inches wider; and they had eight retorts, 
npany. to come. This was too long; and it was to be hoped the Committee yielding 11,000 feet each in 24 hours—the total quantity being 88,000 as 
feet of would not repent saving them the necessity of coming to Parliament again | against 37,500 cubic feet, or more than double. With regard to gasholders, 
. The for so many years. It was obvious that every addition to the capital | their capacity was 2,256,000 cubic feet. They had room at one station for 
th, and enhanced the value of the undertaking for selling purposes. With regard | another holder; and they had one which they could telescope. This would 
it this to dividend, the general practice of Parliament had been to allow 7 per bring them up to 4,000,000 cubic feet. To enable them to raise their 
1at the cent., for which probably there were good reasons; and the issue of | supply to this quantity, he estimated the expenditure required would be 
by 34d. debenture capital ought to be put on the same terms as the other. This £42,000. He was satisfied it could be easily produced for this amount. 
urifica- had been insisted on in the case of all water companies last year. With | They had unexercised borrowing powers at the present time for £30,000. 
to id. regard to the standard price, the learned Counsel, having recapitulated Assuming that they continued the imitation of dividend in the same way 
ic feet; the differences brought out in evidence between the cost of working at | that they had done, they could — the money for the extension of the 
ited an Glasgow and Edinburgh, contended that the figures ought to be 3s. 3d. | business without any increase o capital whatever. This gave them £3000 
rather instead of 3s. 6d. ayear. They had also a reserve fund of £32,000; and there was nothing 
aD cou- The CHarRMAN pointed out to Mr. Pember the high quality of the Edin- | to revent them applying it to this purpose. 
000 per bargh gas, and also the expense of breaking the ak he CHAIRMAN : Is it not obvious, from these figures as to the extent of 
> Com r. PemBer said the high illuminating power might be due to the fact the reserves you have, that unless there is some strong pressure put upon 
ors, and of cannel coal being used. As to purification, Mr. Foulis had shown that | you, you are likely to keep away from Parliament for a considerable 
j at Glasgow this was done for 0°66d. ; and the Glasgow gas was made from number of years ? 
purify- cannel coal. As to handling the coal, this might be put at 4d. per ton. Mr. Meysey-Tuompson: We are perfectly ready to bring in a Bill next 
ich did Now as to purchase by the Corporation. A Bill brought forward for this | year, either for amalgamation, or for districting. 
worked purpose would embrace the two Companies. The Co ration were not Witness: That is quite our intention. We had no notice of this Bill 
now in a position to make a definite offer to the Leith Company, from until late in October; and then we had not time to prepare one, or we should 
classes knowledge of their works and income. The Leith Company, moreover, have simultaneously ——— one in. 
Examination continued: Supposing this Bill was passed, it would be 


£3809, were not before Parliament. But that was an invading Company, and : ) ‘ Ww 
had now to face competition; and the Corporation would only occupy the | very injurious indeed to the Leith Company in the competition now 

1886, at position of the Edinburgh Company if it acquired only the one under- carried on with the Edinburgh Company. 
é Cross-examined: We could increase our holding of land by 5% acres 


rlasgow taking. He trusted the Committee would not give the Edinburgh Com- 
el with pany undue capital powers, or refrain from some declaration of opinion without coming to Parliament. We are not bound to take our shares into 
he sur- that the works ought to pass into the Cor ration’s hands. the market; we distribute them amongst the shareholders from time to 
million The Cuaraman said the Committee felt that no undue obstruction should | time, at par. We are supplying, roughly, about half the quantity of gas 
varied be placed in the wa, of the Corporation ; but, supposing the Corporation | that the Edinburgh Company are sending out. Our increase was 64 per 
n cubic did not promote a Bill, it would be a hardship on the Company to lose | cent. last year, and 6} per cent. in the previous year. 
theirs, Mr. Foulis (recalled) said he could not see how the Leith Company could 
labour Mr. Pemser said he would probably have a communication to make to | be adequately protected by the Bill. He had carefully examined Mr. 
bic feet their Lordships on the matter. Linton’s estimate, and he generally concurred in his evidence. He con- 
: Mr. Lirruer then addressed the Committee on behalf of the Leith Gas | sidered that the Edinburgh Company could make considerably more gas 
arisons ag The learned Counsel said the communication referred to by | on their present site. They could easily have 224 retorts, and could make 
3; and, Mr. Pember meant that terms had been arranged by the Edinburgh Com- | 14 million cubic feet more gas. Purchase or no purchase by the Corpora- 
J pany. Now the report made by Mr. Livesey, which had been asked for | tion, nothing would be satisfactory that did not provide for amalgamation 
ptional at an early stage of the proceedings, was not applied for by him (Mr. | or fair districting. To the Bill would be very much more injurious 
Littler); but in cross-examination he elicited from Mr. Livesey an opinion | to the = than to reject it. The extreme pressure on the works did not 
ot con- that the two Companies ought to amalgamate. Mr. Livesey had told them | last so long in Scotland as in England. Some of their days were shorter ; 
| Medes that amalgamation was the right thing. Why had not the Edinburgh | but the short days did not last so long as in England. Their works were 
yorking Company come to the Leith Company? and why had they not sought only hard pressed for three weeks or a month; and by exercising a little 
B of the power toamalgamate? It was at the invitation of the Corporation that | energy, it was easy to meet the demand. There was an elasticity in Scotch 
16°35d., the Leith Company had entered into the competition. They had spent works that did not exist in English ones, as they used cannel of various 
wvincial their money upon the faith of being com titors on equal terms with kinds. Assuming that the Edinburgh Company were in great straits, they 
"03d. of the Edinburgh Company; and they to the Bill on the ground that could, by eosepting the offer of the Leith Company to supply gas at cost 
s, as he italtered their status. If Parliament placed the Corporation against them, price, obviate the ifficulty. There were seve clauses in the Bill which 
000 feet terms should have been submitted for the careful consideration of the Leith | were in contravention of the Gas-Works Clauses Act ; and he might men- 
igh. It Company. But the Corporation would be able to borrow money at 34 per | tion the clause in reference to the supply of pipes and fittings free of cost, 
sharged cent. to compete with the Leith Company; and what chance would the which was a contradiction to the provision tl at a company should not 
know of pony ed have in competition. It was a foregone conclusion, ifthe Corpora- | ex nd capital either for a landlord or for a private individual. 
~~ tion oe the undertaking of one Company, how the other would fare. ross-examined : If the Edinburgh Company could not get in coals and 
e, only The evidence had shown that the Edinburgh Company could increase t away residuals, it might hamper them very much. Unless this could 
their retort power if they chose, and could manage to go on for the next provided for, it ‘would be of no use increasing the number of retorts. 
allowed year, at all events. The Leith Company were prepared to pledge them- | The total working expenses in Glasgow were 14°49d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
ne 27 or selves to apply for a Bill next year. Bet both Companies come with Bills Mr. Charles Hunt, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Windsor Street Gas- 
d out to then; and if the Corporation bought one concern, it was only fair to buy | Works of the Birmingham Corporation, said he fully agreed with Mr. 
1 meant the other. [The learned Counsel then ex jained to the Committee, by the Linton as to the possibility of the Leith Company increasing their output. 
ked out aid of the plans, the districts served by the two Companies.] In conclu- He considered that Mr. Linton’s estimate was not only fair but liberal 
working sion, he submitted that it was not a foregone conclusion that corporations | His own was & little below that—£40,000. He estimated the loss by the 
ought to purchase gas-works; and there was no instance of a company | dual system at Edinburgh at 24d. per 1000 cubic feet. He agreed with Mr. 
Depart- being compelled to sell. If their Lordshi recognized the purchase of the Foulis as to the withdrawal of the Bill being emmy to the Leith 
ASgOW— Edinburgh Company’s works, the probebility was that the Leith Com- | Company; and he saw no other course that could give them fair terms. 
hardship that would ensue to the 


harges, pany would be Seed into submission; and, on behalf of that Company, He agreed also as to the extraordinary ; ; 
against whom there were no complaints, he claimed as @ right that the Leith Company if competition was to be carried on under two different 





oration Bill should not proceed. sets of tions. 

26 Com Mr. Hawksley (recalled) stated that he specially visited Edinburgh 
Ri. - Eicuta Day—Famay, Apri 1. for the purpose of the present inquiry, and examined the Edinburgh and 
pital in Mr. F. T. OC. Linton said he was formerly connected with the Dundee Leith works in detail, as well as the districts they supplied. If the Bill 





j years; Gas Company; and for nine years had been Manager of the Leith Gas | was passed it might be used to the detriment of the Leith Company. The 
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Edinburgh Company might reduce the price of gas to such an extent as 
would not enable the Leith Company to live. This would only benefit the 
consumers during the time that intense competition was going on. After- 
wards the price would go up again, and the citizens would be prejudiced. 
They would have to pay for what the Edinburgh wpe had been doing 
in ruining the other Company. The price of gas in Edinburgh might be 
reduced at the | ewer moment to 3s. per 1000 feet. He considered that it 
was a case for districting. It would be a proper thing for the Corporation 
to buy both undertakings, but not one only. Public money had never yet 
been allowed to be used in competition with private capital. A public 
body could obtain money at a very low rate of interest—34 per cent.—whilst 
@ company could not raise it at anything like this rate. Consequently, 
they could so reduce the price of gas that no other company could live, 
supposing the corporation had independent works. If they only purchased 
one undertaking, they could do the same with the one not purchased; and 
there would naturally be a feeling amongst the ratepayers that they must 
support the Corporation by taking their gas. Both Companies had a 
reserve of manufacturing power. The Edinburgh Company would have to 
make much more gas next year—about 6 or 7 per cent. on their present 
manufacture ; but this only went to the extent of 10 millions. Supposing 
they were using their last retort during the extreme period of winter, they 
would have a great many surplus retorts during the rest of the year. 
Therefore the pressure would only be upon them for 40 days—20 days before, 
and 20 days after the shortest day. They would only require 10 millions ; 
and this could be produced by shortening their charges from four to three 
hours, or by using a higher class of cannel. The Edinburgh Company had 
alleged that they were short of purifiers. To get over this difficulty, the 
had nothing to do but to adopt the modern system of liming the coal, 
instead of putting the lime into the purifiers. If they would let him 
manage their works, he would do it without any difficulty. As to the 
sliding scale, it did not work so well for the consumers as some people 
thought. By it 75 per cent. was given to the consumers and 25 per cent. 
to the shareholders ; so that the consumer was deprived of 25 per cent. of 
what he would haye if there was the ordinary maximum dividend. The 
) a aren site at Portobello was very much larger than was necessary. 

e never heard of so large an acreage being allowed for a population of 
830,000. He thought the passing of the Bill would do great injustice to 

one, if not two of the parties interested. 

This closed the case on behalf of the Leith Company. 

Mr. Batrour Browne intimated that an agreement had been practicall 
concluded between the Edinburgh Gas Company and the Corporation; and, 
if desired, he would state the terms. 

The Cuatrman thought it had better be deferred. 

Mr. Batrour Browne then addressed the Committee, in reply, on behalf 
of the promoters of the Bill. He remarked that the reason for gas com- 
panies coming to Parliament every 13 or 14 years was not so urgent as it 
used to be, because, by the auction clauses, Parliament could enforce upon 
the companies their duty to the consumers. The interest of consumer and 
shareholder was one and the same. Therefore the objection that the 
capital asked for would be sufficient for 22 years lost its force. They had 
hitherto been raising capital as cheaply as possible, and doing everything 
for the benefit of the consumers. He asked the Committee not to reduce 
their initial price, because 3s. 6d. was a low figure in comparison with the 
quality of gas supplied; and if the standard price was lowered, it would 
mean borrowing at a higher rate of interest. The learned Counsel quoted 
statistics to show that the working expenses were very much lower than 
most other companies; and as to the illuminating power, he asked the 
Committee only to put them up to 25 candles, if they raised them at all. 
Dealing with the — of the Leith Company, he averred that it was 
not true that the Edinburgh Company had tried to “ steal a march” — 
them, as after it was made known that the Edinburgh Company intended 
to introduce the Bill, there was plenty of time for the Leith Company to 
have introduced one also. The a of enlarging their site had been 
“on the carpet” for years; and had it not been for this necessity, they 
would not have been before Parliament this year. The only alteration 
ome that would at all affect the Leith Company was that, whereas the 

ompanies were both now compelled to supply all houses within 100 yards 
of their mains, the Bill would shorten the distance for the Edinburgh Com- 
pany to 25 yards. If the Committee considered this an important point, 
they could put them under the same condition as to supplying within 100 
yards. The Edinburgh Company would really have the worst of it in 
every way. In competition, the freer one was the better. The Leith 
Company would remain absolutely free to do what they pleased, whereas 
the Edinburgh Company would be limited both as to dividend, quality, 
and price. Mr. Hawksley said that under the Bill they could reduce the 
price so that the Leith Company could not live; but they could do this 
without the Bill, because they were paying 10 per cent. as against the 8 per 
cent. of the Leith Company. Again, they said they would be injuriously 
affected if the Corporation s in their place; but the Company could 
not sell, and the Corporation could not purchase, without parliamentary 
sanction. Next year Parliament would be asked to sanction the agreement 
which had been come to, and then would be the time for opposition to it. 
His learned friend had pledged himself to bring in a districting Bill next 
year, so that all the parties would then be before Parliament. As to the 

sibility of injurious competition by reducing the price of gas, they could 
o this at present. 

The Cuarrman: If we pass this Bill, and if the agreement fails, you 
might not be here next year; and although the Leith Company might 
promote a districting Bill, we should not have both of you before us at the 
same time, and there would be no possibility of stopping injurious compe- 
tition, and we should have no opportunity of enforcing a policy of amal- 
gamation or sale or districting. 

Mr. Batrour Browve: And if the Bill is thrown out, Parliament will 
not have that power. 

The Cuamman: But we know very well that you would soon be here 
again. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: By passing the Bill you do not sanction the 
opposition; you only say that one of us shall do certain things for the 
benefit of the consumers, If you reject it, the competition will still go on. 
[The learned Counsel then dealt with the Portobello opposition, and that of 
Mr. Jenner and Messrs. Younger. } 

The room was cleared while the Committee deliberated. On the re- 
admission of the public, 

The Cuarmmman announced that the Committee were of opinion that the 
case for proceeding with the Bill had not been made out, 





In reference to the Malaga Water-Works Company, Limited, the forma- 
tion of which, with a capital of £250,000, was noticed in the last number 
of the JournaL, it may be stated that it is proposed to acquire from 
Messrs. A. Scott and Co., of Paris, concessions from the Municipality of 
Malaga for the construction of water-works and the supply of water to the 
town and neighbourhood. The ordinary shares will be entitled to 5 per 
cent. per annum of the — until £100,000 of debentures are paid off, and 
after such payment, to the residue of the profits after providing for working 
and maintenance expenses and the dividend on the preference shares. 








HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE, 


(Before the Earl of Dery, Chairman ; the Duke of Lexps, Lord Sunzpy 
ord Wimporne, and Lord ALCESTER.) : 


SHEFFIELD WATER BILL.—SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL, 
Firta Day—Frmay, Marce# lil. 


Dr. Sinclair White closed his evidence this morning by objecting to 
Sheffield being tied down to one particular method of treating the water 
to prevent its action on lead. In future, he said, a better method than any 
now known might be found; and the Corporation were averse to the large 
increase proposed in the Company’s capital for introducing a process of 
doubtful utility. 

Mr. A. H. “Allen, F.LC., F.C.S., examined by Mr. Lrrrrer, said he was 
President of the Society of Public Analysts, and in practice as a Consulting 
Analytical Chemist. He was well acquainted with the character of the 
Shefela water, having made special analyses on several occasions, in cop. 
junction with Dr. White, especially in reference to its action on lead. Hg 

ad found a very distinct difference between the low-level and the high. 
level supplies in this respect. Of the many samples that had occupied his 
attention, he had not found any instance of the action of lead in the cage 
of water from the low-level supply—that was the water from Redmires— 
but had found that the high-level water was appreciably acid in reaction; 
and the concentration of the water increased the reaction. He thought 
the most probable explanation of the action of water on lead was the pre- 
sence of free acid. He did not concur in the opinion of Dr. Tidy, whose 
experiments, he thought, disproved his theory. The numerous experi. 
ments of Dr. White and himself showed that there was no occasion to 
deal with the low-leve! water to prevent its taking up lead. Therefore the 

roposed treatment of the whole of the Sheffield water was doing a great 
5 more than was necessary, even assuming that the suggested method 
was thoroughly efficacious, not only at first, but for a reasonable time 
afterwards. It was a preposterous suggestion to tie Sheffield down to 
Dr. Tidy’s system of preventing the action of water on lead. The simplest 
and cheapest plan would probably be to bring the water into contact with 
limestone. As for silicating the water, there was only 0°5 per cent. of silica 
in Derbyshire limestone; so it followed that to get 0°5 grain of silica per 
gallon, and thus protect the water, according to Dr. Tidy’s theory, from 
the lead, they would have to dissolve 100 grains of limestone in each gallon, 
This would mean a hardness of 10°; whereas Sheffield water had only at 
present 24° of hardness, and London water not more than 14°. As to the 
recommendation to filter the water, if it was only to improve its colour, 
this could be done by a much less expensive method than was suggested 
for silicating it. : : 

In cross-examination by Mr. Pemper, witness said the most probable 
theory as to the action of water on lead was the presence of acid therein; 
but he was aware that in Dr. Tidy’s report a number of instances were 

iven of towns, the water gad of which had been analyzed by the 
Hoctor and his colleagues and found to be neutral, and yet acted on the 
lead. All he could say to this was that he doubted the sensitiveness of 
the test-paper used. Dr. Tidy’s plan had not been adopted at Hudders- 
field, in spite of his recommendation ; for they had put limestone and 
flint into the water running into the reservoir. His (witness’s) plan was 
to put down limestone, and, if thought fit, flint, and allow the water to 
flow over it. He admitted that the essence of the filtration scheme was 
silication, and that the object of what was now being done at Huddersfield 
was to silicate the water. He suggested that walls or obstructions con- 
sisting of limestone should be raised in the conduits; and if experience 
showed it to be necessary, flint as well. This was very different from 
filtration, because in one case cleaning could be easily done, and in the 
other case not. They proposed to do at a moderate cost what the Com- 
pany were asking ——- sums of money to accomplish. ae 

In re-examination by Mr. Pops, witness said the purport of his evidence 
was that the method relied upon by Dr. Tidy was not perfect, and that they 
ought not to be asked to adopt it on a very extensive scale. He did not see 
why £100,000 should be raised for the filtration of water by Dr. Tidy’s 

lan, when it could be done far more cheaply. The Keighley system of 
letting the water flow over a bed of limestone was, in his opinion, much 
more efficient. , 

Mr. George Jarmain, F.I.C., F.C.S., Public Analyst of Huddersfield, 
examined by Mr. FrrzGzraxp, said that during the last few years he had 
been paying great attention to the action of water on lead, and had made 
numerous experiments. Some cases of lead poisoning, attributed to the 
water, having occurred at Keighley in 1884, he was asked by the Corpora. 
tion of that town to make some recommendations. His experience led 
him to recommend that a channel or conduit 80 yards long should be 
made and filled with Buxton limestone, mixed with 0°5 per cent. of fresh- 
burnt lime, with barriers of limestone, through which conduit and over 
which barriers the water was to flow before entering the distributing 
tank. The Corporation adopted his recommendation ; and the result was 
a very considerable diminution of the action of the water on lead, so mue 
so that all cases of lead poisoning ceased. The conduit cost about £500. 
He thought that the water at Sheffield ought to be treated in a similar 
way. The cost would not be considerable. ] ‘ 

In cross-examination by Mr. BinveR, witness admitted that water which 
was perfectly pure, and did not contain any traces of acidity, would act on 
lead; but at the same time acidity aggravated the action. He thought 
0°25 grain of lead per gallon might be taken as not being harmful. He 
took this amount because, examining a great age samples of water in 
Huddersfield, where le had been undoubtedly affected by lead poison- 
ing, in no case did fe find the water contain less than 0°5 grain. He 
thought it was a fair deduction, from his experiments, that the use of 
limestone and flint would make the water safe, but that limestone alone 
would not. 

Re-examined : Speaking as a chemist, he decidedly did not look upon the 
Silica question as being in any way so far settled that it ought to be made 
compulsorily the only system adopted in a place like Sheffield. 

Mr. Roberts, Medical Officer of Health for Keighley, confirmed the pre 
vious witness’s evidence as to the beneficial results which had attended the 
adoption of his system of treating the water supplied to the town. | 

Dr. Stevenson, Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital, examined by 
Mr. Pore, expressed the opinion that the conclusions which Dr. Tidy, Dr. 
Odling, and Professor Crookes had come to with regard to the effect of Ld 
use of silica in preventing the action of water on lead were not — 
satisfactory. They should, he said, be regarded as an excellent attemp 
to solve the very difficult problem before them, but hardly sufficiently con- 
clusive to justify the forcing of their system upon a community at thei 
own expense. He did not see any reason for adopting such an expensive 
method as had been suggested—the construction of expensive eae 
in his judgment, the use of broken limestone and flints in the conduit-pipe 
through which the water flowed would be quite sufficient ; at all events, 00 
doubt it would be much less costly to try. He had examined the She oe 
water, and also the limestone proposed to be used; and, on the whole, 
agreed with Mr. Allen and the other witnesses that this system of oy 
was not sufficiently conclusive to justify the proposal to spend £100; 
developing it. 
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Dr. Dupré, F.R.S., also expressed his general concurrence with the 
evidence given by Mr. Allen. 

Mr. C. Gott, M. Inst. C.E., examined by Mr, Pops, said he had been 
sequainted with the Sheffield water supply since 1864. He visited the 
Company’s works immediately after the failure of the Dale Dyke reservoir, 
and repeatedly since. The Company had not proceeded with due diligence 
jn constructing the works on which a constant supply depended, as required 
by the Act of 1853. They did nothing for six years after the passing of the 
Act, and then they commenced (in 1859) the Dale Dyke reservoir. Before 
it was completed it was destroyed. During the whole time that they were 
delaying the expenditure of capital, they were drawing the maximum 
charges. When a water supply was in the hands of a company, of course 
the object was profit; when it was in the hands ofa corporation, the object 
was the benefit of the inhabitants. With reference to the charges autho- 
rized by Parliament to be raised in 1864, they were granted, not for the 
pal of enabling the Company to secure dividends, but to enable them 
to meet the claims for damages. A sum of £400,000 was raised, and made 

t of the Company’s permanent capital. They had divided among them- 
selves the money granted them in the shape of extra charges under this 
Act, and something more. He had noticed the statement that for some 
years after the passing of the Act of 1864 only 16s. 6d. per cent. was paid 
on the capital; but the fact was that 3 per cent. was paid on the original 
shares, and 5 and 6% per cent. on the preference share capital raised after 
1964. They had paid dividends down to the present time. A portion of 
these dividends no doubt came out of capital. He calculated that at the 
end of the 25 years the 25 per cent. of additional charge would have yielded 
£301,961, instead of the smaller sum which had been named. When the 
Company obtained their last Act, they proceeded to make a revaluation of 
the houses, the result of which was an increase of £3000 in their income. 
In 1873 there was a sudden falling off in the revenue, due, no doubt, to the 
withdrawal of some £5000—the result of the Bennett case. The Company 
were obliged to refund a certain amount of money, over £5000, as the result 
of these proceedings. In 1864 Parliament granted the Company power 
to raise £400,000, which was done by creating £225,000 preference shares 
at 54 per cent. (which had since been reduced to 5) and other stock at a 
anes pres. The actual amount paid for claims against the Company in 
regard to the failure of the Dale Dyke reservoir was £276,960, to which 
they added £28,000 and some other amounts; making a total of £373,000. 
It was not, in his opinion, legitimate to charge the whole of this loss to 
capital, as the Company had done. The amount was, of course, lost 
altogether; and the effect of what they did was to make it a burden in per- 

tuity, just as if they were producing an income. If the shareholders 
gone without their dividends for some years, they would have avoided 
the heavy burden of making this large amount of capital, and the Com- 
pany would have gradually recovered their original position. Under the 
present Bill they were asking for a grant equivalent in capital value to 
£700,000 because of the loss of £373,000, which they included; and it did 
not appear to him that there was anything in their financial condition to 
justify this request. 

Mr. Pope: What do you make the gross amount of the Company’s capi- 
tal at the end of 1885 ? 

Witness : The accounts show that at that time it was £1,806,446. Sup- 
me there was some small capital expenditure; I will call it £1,810,000. 

‘his represents the whole of the capital over which the income is to be 
distributed, including the amount lost in the accident, which ought never 
to have been included at all. The total income of the Company is £69,000, 
from which I deduct the working expenses, amounting to £13,000; and this 
calculation leaves a net income of £56,000 per annum available for interest 
and dividends. This amount is sufficient to pay interest at the rate of 
#3 1s, 10d. per cent. on the gross amount of the capital. 

Deducting the amount of increase under the 25 per cent. charges from 
the income, I find it leaves £61,409 as the permanent income of the Com- 
pany ?—Supposing the rates of 1853 are maintained, I add the norma! in- 
crease of £4600 that would accrue, which makes the present income £66,009. 
Then there is a further sum for the worn-out pipes, which may be assumed 
to be £27,000; and this makes a total of £560,000, which is included in the 
capital at present, and which I think ought not to be. 

his would reduce the fair and reasonable capital account of the Company 
to £1,250,000 ?—It would show the actual amount of expenditure on works 
undertaken by the Company. 

And the £56,0C0 income which you have shown to be available would be 
sufficient to pay a dividend of £4 9s. 7d. per cent. upon that amount of 
capital ?—Yes; or you might call it 44 per cent. 

According to your view of the situation then, the Company ought, at the 
end of the 25 years, to have been in fully as good a position as they were in 
1864 before the accident ?—They ought. 

In other words, if they had pursued the course which you think they 
ought to have done, instead of immediately dividing the money, Parliament 
would have placed them in a position, on the expiration of the 25 years, as 
good as they were in before the accident ?—Parliament would have rein- 
stated them in their position. 

Examination continued: The quantity of water available for the suppl 
of Sheffield in 1867 was 2,350,000 gallons per day. The river and mall. 
owners then allowed part of their compensation water to be taken. There 
Were at that time 6000 houses in the borough to which no supply was 
afforded, or a population of 30,000 people. The present supply was, in his 
opinion, a stinted and inadequate one. The trade charge was, to a great 
extent, prohibitive. A great deal of water which might used for trade 
Purposes was, therefore, not yielding any revenue whatever to the Com- 
pany. He thought Mr. Eaton’s figures did not give a fair idea as to the 
average of rates as compared with other towns. The position of Sheffield 
Was very favourable to water supply ; and water ought to be cheaper there 

in any other town in the kingdom. This should be an element in 
determining the amount of the water-rates ch inthe borough. [Wit- 
ness - in a table of the rates paid in most of the large towns in England 
and Scotland, the general effect of which was to show that the charges 
in these places for the smabler-houses were lower than they would be in 
Sheffield, even after the 25 per cent. was removed; but the charges for the 
tger houses were lower in Sheffield than elsewhere.] The ch for 
Water for trade purposes in Sheflield compared unfavourably with the 
tates levied in other towns. The supply of water had been abundant in 
field, not because of the Company constructing works to store it, but 

h use the rainfall had been excessive. The Damflask reservoir would 
pd to be completed before Sheffield could face dry years. The quantity 
ot water would then be sufficient ; but he would not call it abundant. For 
& domestic supply 25 gallons per head per day might be taken as a fair 
saeumption ; but with reasonably moderate rates for trade 9 gare: there 

f uld be a large increase in the trade consumption in Sheffield. A supply 
of 20 gallons per head per day, including not only domestic, but trade pur- 
Poses, was, in his opinion, a very stinted supply. 


Sixtx Day—Monpay, Marcx 14. 
ne, Gott, recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Pemser, said that when 
of to the Company not showing due diligence in the construction 

Works between: 1853 and 1863, he simply meant that the works were not 











completed. He admitted that an extension of ten years was granted by 
the Act of 1860, with an additional two years in the case of the Dale Dyke 

reservoir. He did not mean to say that the Company had not carried 

out the ultimate bargain made with to the completion of their 

works. When he stated that they were obtaining their maximum charges 

during the whole time they were delaying the expenditure of capital, he 

knew that they were only the maximum charges of 1853. Referring to 

the waste-prevention regulations laid down by the Company, witness said 

there was no corporation in England who would do what the Company 

were doing—not supplying pecple with water for their closets unless they 

had adopted certain fittings. Very great improvements had been made in 

the construction of ~ for water-closets during recent years ; but 

the Company kept to their own kind, and restricted the consumers to the 

smallest quantity of water for sanitary purposes. Witness was cross- 

examined at some length with regard to the fi he had produced as 

to the wpe Pag the Company. Dealing with the price charged for 

water, he said Mr, Eaton’s average as to the rates levied in 21 towns was 

not on a fair basis, because in the case of Sheffield the houses began with 

the £7 houses, and in Mr. Eaton’s average there were £3 houses. Besides, 

small towns were included, which could not compare with Sheffield. He 

had put in a tabular statement of the charges for water in other towns ; 
and it would be easy from this to make comparisons with the Sheffield 
charges. No doubt several of these towns obtained their supplies either 
wholly or partially from pumping; but he denied that pumping was a 

much cheaper method of supply than gravitation. The first costin pump- 
ing was obviously less than the first cost in gravitation works; but the 

working expenses were afterwards greater, and these ought to be capi- 

talized and added to the first cost if they were to make a fair comparison. 
He regarded the statement put in by Mr. Eaton on behalf of the Company 
as incomplete, because it did not contain any comparison of the charges 
made for water for trade purposes. Reverting to the finances of the Com- 
pany, as affected by the disaster of 1864, and effect of the concession of 
the 25 per cent., witness said the full amount of the claims and costs which 
the Company had to pay came to £345,000. If this money could have been 
raised at 5 per cent., the value of the 25 per cent. for 25 years would have 
been £154,600. This would have paid off £154,000 of the claims if the 
money had been dealt with in that way; and this left a balance of £191,000 
to be found by some other means in 1865. The Company had £40,000 in 
hand, loose cash, at the moment, which would have reduced the total 
amount to be paid to £150,000 during 1865. In order to pay this off, they 
had a surplus income, if they had gone without dividend for some years 
(as the Company said they would), of £20,000 a year, which increased by 
about £1000 a year afterwards; showing that in less than seven years the 
whole amount of the balance would have been paid off, and they would 
have —_ reinstated in the position in which they were before the accident 
occurred. 

In re-examination by Mr. SaunpERs, witness said he thought the calcu- 
lations of the Corporation as to the charges had been made on a fair selec- 
tion of towns; and he considered the Corporation would administer the 
waste-preventing regulations better than the Company. 

Alderman Pye-Smith, examined by Mr. Saunpers, said he remembered 
the disaster of 1864; and the present feeling in Sheffield with respect to it 
was that it was a hardship upon the town to have to find the ag ow | to pay 
for a loss arising from an accident which was the Company’s fault. The 
opinion was that the consumers should not be called upon to pay the 25 
per cent.; and that the water supply would be better and cheaper if it 
were in the hands of the Corporation. Complaints had been made of the 
rigidity with which the eye ty had insisted on their regulations being 
carried out; and this had led to an undue diminution in the quantity of 
water consumed. Less than 20 gallons per head per day was a small sup- 
ply for a town like Sheffield. There had been complaints as to the charges 

or baths and water-closets. Com with other towns, the charges for 
water were in excess, both for small and large houses. If the 25 per cent. 
were to be made perpetual, the consumers would have to pay more for 
water-closets than they would if it were allowed to expire. He was present 
at a meeting when a resolution was poe authorizing the Corporation to 
oppose the Company’s Bill. He believed this resolution faith re repre- 
sented the feeling of the town, for it was confirmed at meetings held in all 
the wards, 

In cross-examination by Mr. BaLrour Browns, witness said the opinion 
held in Sheffield was that the accident of 1864 was caused by the embank- 
ment of the reservoir having been defectively made. The 25 per cent. ought 
to have covered the whole of the cost of the accident. He had heard that 
it was not enough to pay the interest on the money raised. He thought if 
the money had been properly treated, the result he suggested might have 
been attained, and the 25 per cent. would have covered the cost of the 
accident. He believed the intention of Parliament was that it should 
cover it; though as a fact it had not done so, and the shareholders had had 
to bear a great eevee of what Parliament threw upon the consumers of 


| water in Sheffie 


Mr. Batrour Browne: Do you think it is at all a fair thing to ask the 
shareholders in a Company to go without dividend in order that a casualty 
for which they were not responsible might be paid for. 

Witness : Itis a loss, I take it, that the Company ought to bear, whether 
or not it was their fault ; and therefore I disagree with the 1864 legislation. 

Cross-examination continued: The Company’s regulations were good ; 
the complaints in the town had been as to their administration. 

Alderman Gainsford said he opposed the continuance of the 25 per cent., 
as did all the members of the Corporation. The Company had dealt with 
this concession from the beginning in the same manner as if Parliament 
had granted it in perpetuity; whereas he, as a business man, would have 
treated it very much like a 25 years’ lease. He considered that the Com- 
pany ought to have placed the amount to a sinking fund, so that by the 
end of the period for which Parliament allowed the 25 per cent., the loss 
in respect to which it was granted would have been wiped out. The result 
would have been that by this time the whole of the £373,000 of — 
lost in 1864 would have been replaced. After having wiped out this loss, 
the Company would have been in a ponieien, for a few remaining years of 
the 25, to pay very considerable dividends indeed. They would have been 
reinstated in a sound financial position. In the meanwhile the ordinary 
shareholders would have had to forego their dividends for atime; but this 
the report of the Directors in 1864 ought to have led them to —. 
He did not see any reason kn | they should not have gone without 
dividends, seeing that the capital was lost. If they had been any other 
mercantile company, they would not have obtained help from Parliament. 
At any rate, he could not see any cause for going farther than Parlia- 
ment went in 1864. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne, witness said if the profits of 
the 25 per cent. for 25 years had been put aside so as to accumulate and 
replace the capital loss of £373,000, the ordinary income of the Company 
would have been sufficient to have paid all the preference and mortgage 
charges of the Company and the working expenses, and have left, by the 
time the capital was re-instated, a balance of £23,000 odd. . 

Mr, Batroun Browne: Asa business man, do you think that if we had 


gone without our dividends, in the way you propose, for 21 years or so, we 
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should still have been able to raise money for our further works? You 
know we have raised £900,000 for additional works since 1864 ? 

Witness : Yes; your own accounts show that. My scheme would not 
have interfered in the slightest degree with the security of any debenture- 
holder. He would have had a legal power to come upon the 25 per cent. 
proceeds just as before. 

By Mr. Firzceratp: He had given cial attention to the accounts, 
and had prepared a statement [ produced | showing the rate of the domestic 
water charges on the 65,000 houses of Sheffield with those of eight other 
important towns. The amount at present charged for the domestic supply 
of Sheffield was £53,079 with the 25 per cent. Taking exactly the same 
number of houses at similar rentals (which was the only fair way of 
making a complete comparison), he found that the charge for domestic 
supply in Sheffield for the year 1890, without the 25 per cent., would be 
£42,463. Taking Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, 
Newcastle, Nottingham, and other important places, he found that the 
charge on the same rentals would be £40,602; so that, without the 25 per 
cent., Sheffield would be paying for its domestic supply 5 per cent. more 
than the average of the large towns in the kingdom, besides an extra 
charge for water-closets. 

Mr. F. Whinney, President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 


said he had investigated the accounts of the Company, and agreed pretty 
well with the figures of Mr. Blakelock. The amount for losses had been 
charged to capital, and the amount of interest to revenue. As to the 


justice of the Company’s proceedings in paying dividends from the time of 
the loss till now, he did not think it was prudent on their part to pay divi- 
dends when virtually the whole of their capital was swept away. The 
result had been to throw on the ratepayers of Sheffield payment for a loss 
which belonged to the Company. He thought the wise and prudent thing 
would have been to abstain from paying dividend. If they had done this, 
and had used as a sinking fund that part of the 25 per cent. which would 
have been free—which would not have been wanted for the purpose of 
paying their expenses—they would by this time have been able to pay off 
the whole of the £373,000, with interest. If the rate had been at 34 per 
cent., it would have been cleared by 1889; if at 5 percent., by now. It was 
the universal practice of railway companies to charge the expenses of 
accidents against revenue. 

Mr. Saunpers: If what you propose had been done, I suppose the Com- 
pany would have been in a — to pay some dividend now, though, of 
course, they would have had to go without for some years? 

Witness : They would at the present time, without the 25 per cent., be 
able to pay about 2 per cent. dividend; and if their revenue increased 
about £1500 a year, the dividend would increase about 1 per cent. every 
three years—always assuming that the working expenses did not increase, 
and that no provision was necessary for wear and tear. 


Seventy Day—Tvespay, Marc# 165. 

Mr. Whinney, in further examination by Mr. Saunpers, said it was 

rfectly true that interest had been paid by the Company out of revenue 
in respect of the £373,000 raised to cover the damage caused by the bursting 
of their reservoir. But if the proceeds of the 25 per cent. had been set 
apart as a sinking fund, the £373,000 would by this time have been paid 
off, and the interest would have ceased. The Company ought to have set 
themselves to pay off this debt, instead of dividing the proceeds of the 25 
= cent. amongst themselves. The Company ought to have met their 
osses, even if the consumers had not been called upon to contribute 25 per 
cent. of additional rates towards them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BropeEr, witness admitted that, in the case of 
railway accidents, negligence must be proved before companies were made 
liable for a single penny; and although he did not know that the Sheffield 
Water Company had been negligent, the preamble of their Act admitted 
their liability for the accident of 1864. If the Company ought to have paid 
the damage themselves, then Parliament was wrong in making the con- 
sumers pay; but Parliament was no doubt influenced by this considera- 
tion: There were the water-works. It was assumed to be a necessity that 
Sheffield should have water; and that unless Parliament gave the Com- 
pany something in the shape of relief, the concern would have broken up. 
Supposing Parliament had in 1864 dictated to the Company the course he 
recommended—viz., that they should not take any dividend until, by the 
application of the proceeds of the 25 per cent., they had wiped out the 
£373,000—the value of their shares would have become merely nominal. 
If the sinking fund notion had been adopted, and the ordinary shares 
reduced to worth nothing, he thought the Company would have had more 
credit than they now enjoyed, because the more the debt of the Company 
was lessened, the better must be its financial position. 

Mr. G. W. Knoz, F.C.A., one of the Auditors of the Midland Railway 
Company, agreed with the preceding witness that the 25 per cent. addi- 
tional should have been set apart asa sinkingfund. If this had been done, 
it would have produced up to December, 1885, at ae cent. compound 
interest, £376,259; at 44 per cent., up to June 30, 1886, £373,796; at 4 per 
cent., to March’31, 1887, £377,678; at 34 per cent., to Dec. 31, 1887, £379,280; 
and at 3 per cent. (a very low figure), up to Sept. 30, 1888, £379,659—in 
each case a sum larger than the amount of the loss. If the ordinary share- 
holders had been content to go without dividend for the time, the receipts 
from the income of the Company, apart from the 25 per cent., would have 
been sufficient for defraying the ordinary expenses of the Company, for 
the payment of dividends, the interest on debenture and preference shares, 
including the £373,000, and would have left, up to now, £28,487. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brpper: He thought the case of railway com- 
panies, in regard to their losses, was applicable to the Sheffield Water 
Company ; and this principle ought to have been applied in 1864. He 
considered that no dividends should have been paid to the original share- 
holders until the loss—principal and interest—had been satisfied. He 
admitted that the shareholders in a public company had the right to have 
& proportionate share of whatever remained from net revenue after all 
prior legal obligations had been satisfied and discharged ; but said that it 
seemed hardly reasonable that men, having taken this course, should come 
25 years afterwards in order to get darter hensiite from Parliament. 

By Mr. Fitzceratp : He stated generally, as a commercial principle, that 
losses should be paid out of revenue; though, of course, there were excep- 
tions tothe rule. The legislation of 1864 was due, no doubt, to the disaster ; 
but no such exceptional circumstances existed now, and the present appli- 
cation was entirely distinguished from that of 1864. 

Mr. Macready, F.C.A., said he agreed generally with the conclusions 
arrived at by the preceding witness as to what, commercially speaking, 
would have been the proper course to pursue in dealing with the accounts 
of the Company for 1864. He had gone carefully into the charges made 
for water in many of the large provincial towns of England, and produced 
a tabulated statement showing the various rates levied in places of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, with the exception of Bristol. He had reduced 
all these to the same denomination as Sheffield, by adding 25 per cent. in 
cases where the rateable value only was given. The rates of Sheffield 
were based upon the rental, so that the comparisons between the towns he 
had taken (26 in number) might be fairly made with the Sheffield charges, 








under the Acts of 1853 and 1864; and in nearly every case Sheffield com. 


pared unfavourably with the average of the towns, 

Witness’s cross-examination by Mr. Bmper was directed particularly to 
the reliability of the figures given in his tabular statement. His attention 
being directed to the fact that he had not taken into account rates-in-gid 
in these towns, he answered that these rates were for fire-brigade pur 
poses and “sanitary water,” which the Sheffield people had to pay for 
through their district rates. Headmitted that in towns where rates-in-aiq 
were levied, they were charged on all property, irrespective of whether an 
water was supplied to it for domestic purposes; and that these public water. 
rates consequently yielded about double the amount they would have done 
had they only been levied on domestic water-rate property. 

Mr. B. Jones, Borough Accountant of Sheffield, and previously Chie 
Accountant of the Live 1 Corporation, said he was special] conversant 
with water accounts. The Sheffield Water Company raised by their Ac 
of 1864 £225,000 by preference shares, and £175,000 by mortgages, The 
average rate of interest over the whole capital, inclusive of the debenture 
debt and the 25 per cent. additional, would be about 8 to 34 per cent, 
Naturally some ordinary shareholders would be preference shareholder, 
as well; and therefore these gentlemen had not done so badly as would 
appear at first sight. If the Company had raised their capital on mort. 
gage at 4, or even 5 per cent., it would undoubtedly have been a better 
thing to have done so than to raise it by shares. If this had been done 
they would have saved between 4 and 5 per cent., or £3000 odd per annum: 
and, moreover, the future of the Company would not have been charged 
with that with which they were now charged in perpetuity. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BrppeRr, witness said he was not aware that 
for the limited amount of £175,000 which the Company raised, they had to 
pay 5 percent. Being asked how he could suggest that if the Company 

ad to pay 5 per cent. for £175,000, they could have obtained £400,000 at 
4 per cent., he said he did not tie himself down to the latter figure. Hg 
wanted to show that whatever rate per cent., even exceeding 5 per cent,, 
which the Company might have been forced to pay in 1864, they would 
have been able many years ago—in consequence of the increments upon 
their own a and the reduction in the price of money—to have 
replaced the whole of the mortgage debt running at 6 per cent. by mort- 
gages running at from 4 to 34 per cent. 

Mr. J. Abernethy, F.R.S.E., M. Inst. C.E., said he had heard the evidence 
of Mr. Hawksley as to the condition of the works at Dale Dyke. He knew 
that the conclusion Mr. Hawksley had come to was that there had beena 
landslip. But his admissions were altogether inconsistent with this sup. 
neem for if there had been a landslip over the area described by Mr. 

awksley, it would not have left the embankment on the sides of the 
valley and the puddle trench walls intact, as they were after the accident, 
There was no evidence, to his mind, to show that the failure of the embank- 
ment was caused by a landslip. 

In cross-examination, witness admitted that, though he had had great 
experience in railway and dock construction, he had never built large 
water-works. His opinion, though confirmed by what he heard from Mr, 
Hawksley, was real y founded on the reports made by engineers at the 
time, and accounts of people on the embankment when it gave way. 

Sir J. Bazalgette, examined by Mr. FirzGERap, said he was not aware 
of any case where the loss sustained by a company had been borne by the 
customers of the company and not by theshareholders. He had takenout 
some figures relative to the supply of water. In London the gross water- 
rate was £1,763,687 ; the supply of water 57 million gallons daily. This gave 
to a population of 5 millions, 31 gallons per head per day, at a cost of 
7°4d. per 1000 gallons. He had done the same thing in respect of forty 

rovincial towns under Corporations; and he found, upon the same 
erg that the average quantity supplied was 28°1 gallons per head 
of the population, and the charge 5°4d. per 1000 gallons. The same 
thing done with regard to ten provincial water companies showed 
that the amount supplied was 23°3 gallons per head of the population, 
and the average charge 6'8d. per 1000 gallons. With reference to Sheffield, 
there was a population of 320,000; and the supply was 6 million 
gallons per day, which gave 183 gallons per head, and the water-rate 
(£62,500) gave 6°8d. per head—the same charge as the water companies of 
the provincial towns. Adding to this the 25 a cent. additional, gave 
a charge per head of 85d. The ig A of Sheffield was very favourable; 
and the natural conditions were such that a good quantity of water should 
be obtained at a cheap rate. He had compared the provincial towns with 
Sheffield on what he believed to be a fair basis. In individual cases there 
might be disturbing elements; but he had taken a sufficient number of 
cases to make the averages fair. With regard to the amount of capital 
expenditure per million gallons, in the calculation as to the cost of the 
water in Sheffield the capital was put at £1,800,000, and some items in 
that account were disputed. Looking at the natural advantages and posi- 
tion of Sheffield, he did not see any reason why water should be dearer in 
Sheffield than elsewhere. 

Mr. Bainbridge and Mr. Hazlewood gave evidence as to the effect of the 
Company’s high charges for water in restricting its use for trade po 
and deprecated the continuance of the 25 per cent. asked for by the Bill. 








Licutine or CoLinsBuRGH WITH Pararrin Ox, Gas.—The contract with 
the Patent Paraffin Gas Lighting Company, Limited, for adapting the 
coal-gas works at Colinsburgh (Fifeshire) to their system of making g#s 
from n oil, been completed, and the town is now being lighted 
by the new illuminant. So far as a test has been made it appears to bes 
decided improvement to the old system. The illuminating power of the 
gas is stated to be equal to about 60 candles; and it is claimed that it far 
excels the coal- or cleanliness, richness, and brilliancy. The proces 
is being carefully watched, and should the results continue as they sre 
going on at present, the matter should be of considerable importance to g#s 
companies. We believe this is the first town in which the coal-gas works 
have been altered by the patentees to their system, although they have 
fitted up plant for the lighting of large public works and private mansions, 
which seem to be giving great satisfaction. 


ForkesTone Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this peer 
was held on Monday last week—Mr. W. Fowle (the Chairman) presiding: 
A dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum was declared upo? 
£45,000, the original capital of the Company, and 7 per cent. on £51) 
the new capital. After the other formal business had been disposed of, the 
meeting was made special, for the —— of creating £9000 of new cap! 
by the issue of 900 new shares of £10 each, bearing a maximum divi 
of 7 per cent. With this issue the Company exhaust their powers 
raising share capital, which brings up the amount to £106,000; but they 
have borrowing peer to the extent of £15,000 which have not been exer 
cised. The fresh capital is required for the erection of a new holder 
contain 400,000 cubic feet of gas, designs for which have been pre 
Messrs. T. and C. Hawksley. The contract for the ironwork has beet 
taken by Messrs. Laidlaw, Sons, and Caine, Limited, of Glasgow, at £9500; 
= on! ag excavation and brickwork by Mr. Daniel Baker, of Folkeston®, 
‘or , 
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ca liscellaneous Hetos. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, 
st the Cannon Street Hotel—Mr. R. Brapsuaw in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. D. Ellis) read the notice convening the meeting; 
snd the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the half year 
ding Dec. 31 last—which were given in the Journat last week, pp. 596-7 
_were taken as read. 

The CuamoMan: The first resolution is—‘‘ That the report and accounts 
be received and adopted, and entered on the minutes ;” and this resolution 
[will now submit for your consideration, and, I hope, for your approval. 
In asking you to pass it, I sap to make a few remarks rather in 

tion of the accounts than anything else; but I shall not trouble 
youat any great length. The report and accounts are in the usual form. 
They are very simple and explicit ; and I think they afford every possible 
jnformation to those who are sufficiently interested in the matter to devote 
sfew minutes to their study. I shall not trouble you to-day with a lon 
array of figures; but I will just call your attention to a few of the principa 
items in the accounts. You will see that the quantity of gas sold in the 
half year amounted to 858,128,000 cubic feet, compared with 882,606,000 
cubic feet for the corresponding period of 1885; showing a decrease of 
something like 24,000,000 cubic feet. Then, you must remember that the 

ice charged in the half year ended December, 1885, was 2s. 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet; while in the past half year it was only 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet. 
The effect of this reduction was to relieve the consumers to the extent of 
not less than £7150. You know that it has always been the policy of the 
Company to consider the interests of their consumers. I have referred to 
thison more than one occasion; and you have always adopted the policy, and 
received my remarks on it with cordiality. The decrease in the demand for 

r rather, I would call it, the absence of increase which we have been 
accustomed to look for, and more especially after a reduction has been made 
in the price—I think is to be attributed not to one cause only, but to a 
combination of causes. First of all, here has been the depression of trade, 
which has lasted for a very long time. You are all aware of it; all the 
world is aware of it. I believe it is not confined to this country alone; but 
isspread all over the world. One has always been hoping that the time 
would come when we should see an end to this depression. I do not know 
if the time has arrived yet ; but at the Mansion House the other night we 
were told first by the Governor of the Bank of England that there were 
very prominent signs of a revival of trade. We were next told by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he could endorse this statement; for he 
found that the money was coming more freely into his official pockets. 
Another cause which has adversely affected our supply has been a clear- 
ance in our district of a large number of areas, displacing a vast popula- 
tin; while a further cause against us has been the weather. I do not 
know if it is a matter of complaint, but I think it is a matter of fact, that 
in our district we have finer weather than they have in other parts of the 
Metropolis. (Laughter.) This I know—that in the part of London in 
which I reside, I have often got up in the morning, and it has been dark, 
gloomy, and f . We have been obliged to have the gas all over the 
house. I have then come into the City, and found it so dark that even the 
street lamps have been iighted. I have started to goto your works, to 
attend to your business; and the moment I the City border, I found 
the sun shining, and great was the contrast between the bright and cheer- 
fulmorning we had at Stepney and the almost Egyptian darkness I left at 
the West-end of London. I have no doubt it is very nice for the people 
who live in Stepney and those parts; but as far as the Gas Company 
is concerned, they would not object sometimes to a little fog. You 
must, however, always expect some fluctuation, even in the business of 
aGas Company. I do not know why there should not be fluctuation in 
ary there is fluctuation in every other concern. I believe it is the 
fact that it has been the Vp pm of many gas companies in this country 
in the past half year that if they have not had a decrease in the consump- 
tion of their gas, there has been very little increase. I have here a list of 
companies, some of them showing a decrease, but none exhibiting anything 
more than a very slight inceease. The next item of any importance in our 
accounts is that of the amount produced for our residual products. No 
doubt, you are all aware that for a longtime past the value of residuals has 
been constantly falling. It is satisfactory to note that the amount realized 
last half year is equal to, or very nearly equal to, the sum received in the 
corresponding half of 1885. Referring to the expenditure (I am confining 
my attention to the revenue account), I find that there has been a saving 
of no less than £7000 in the cost of coals. This saving, to a slight extent, 
no doubt, is to be attributed to the rather smaller quantity of coals which 
has been carbonized ; but in the main it is to be ascribed to the excellent 
arrangements which your able Engineer (Mr. H. E. Jones) has been enabled 
to effect for the purchase, the conveyance, and the delivery into the stores 

the coals, I explained to you at a former meeting the nature of these 
arrangements, and how they differed from our first mode of purchasing 
coals, The arrangements have proved most satisfactory since they came 
into operation ; and I hope and believe that the result in the future will 
be still more satisfactory. The other items in the accounts are very much 
the same as in 1885, ond do not call for any remark. The general result 
is this, as we state in the accounts—that the profit for the half year is 
£39,955 14s. 10d. Adding the interest we received, and the amount brought 
forward from the previous half year, we have upwards of £94,000 stand- 
ing to the credit of the dividend account. his enables us on the 
Present occasion to offer for your acceptance dividends at the rate 
of 134 per cent. per annum on the old stock, and 103 per cent. per 
annum on the new, which, I think, you will all consider a very satis- 
factory state of things. After paying these dividends and the interest 
on the debenture stock, we shall have left a sum of £47,305, which, 
We may say, we begin this present half year with. I may just mention 
that during the half year there has been some expenditure on capital 
account. We have laid out some money on new works at our several 
8, On new mains and services, and on new meters and stoves; and 
your works are now in the highest state of efficiency. They are capable 
meeting a very much larger business than we are now doing; and the 
éfleet of this is that, while your business increases—as increase it must— 
you will be able to supply a very much larger quantity of gas without the 
expenditure of any more capital. It is also satisfactory to note that there 
 y been a larger demand for gas-stoves. This is a very profitable source 
revenue for us, and has been pretty constant since we commenced 
~ by Frtenees on hire; but it has ape aap ae in the pus 
, as regards stoves for heating and for cooking purposes. 
do not think I need trouble you with any further remarks ; and I will now 
content myself by asking you to adopt the resolution. 
a ¢ Depury-CHAIRMAN tr. Griffith Thomas) seconded the motion. 
SHAREHOLDER said he noticed that they had 2963 butts of ammoniacal 
fiquor at the 30th of June last. None appeared to have been used during 
Past half year, none made, and none sold, and yet they had in store at 
the year 6804 butts. 











The Cuareman: The explanation of that is very simple. Instead of 
selling the ammoniacal liquor, we manufacture it into sulphate; and you 
will see it under a different heading. 

Another SHAREHOLDER understood that something had been “ brought 
out” quite lately, by which, he had been told, gas now had nothing to fear, 
and that it would put out the electric light altogether. Probably the 
Chairman knew something about it. 

The Cuarrman: I dare =o are alluding to the new incandescent gas- 
light. I know very little about it; but what I think I read in the papers 
was that one gentleman, who was a Director of the Company promoted to 
introduce the — and a Director of the South Metropolitan Company, 
has gone off the Board of the former Company ; and if I am not very much 
mistaken, I read in The Times that two other gentlemen have also resigned. 
Ido not know what this means—whether the Company is good, bad, or 
indifferent. I have not seen the light. 

Mr. J. Pounp said he had understood the Chairman to state that the 
Company had capital enough to make more gas for some time to come. 

The Cuarman: I said the works were able to do so. 

Mr. Pounp (continuing) said the reduction in the amount received from 
the sale of gas had been £10,000, of which he made out that £6700 was due 
to the lower price charged by the Company. Although they had realized 
£10,000 less, the net revenue had decreased by only £4027—a fact which he 
considered very gratifying. 

The Cuareman: I thought i had explained that we have saved £7000 in 
the cost of coal. I may say that if we had had the usual increase in the 
consumption of , which we had a right to expect, of 5 per cent., you 
would have found that the accounts would have just balanced. 

Mr. Brown said that he thoroughly agreed with the Directors in treating 
the customers of the Company with the greatest kindness and considera- 
tion. He was a shareholder in several gas and water companies, which 
were monopolies; and he always persuaded the Directors of such com- 
panies to meet the wishes of the customers in every possible way. He 
wished to know how it was that, being under the sliding scale, and having 
reduced the price of their gas, they were not increasing the dividend. He 
considered that 60 million feet of gas was an undue amount of waste. 

The Cuarmman: The waste is less than usual. As to your first question, 
we do pay an increased dividend. You have been comparing with the 
accounts for the half year ended June, 1886 ; and I have m comparing 
with the half year ended December, 1885. 

Mr. Bevan said that the amount at the credit of the capital account was 
getting a little low; and he inquired whether it was likely that fresh 
capital would be soon called up. 

he Cuarmman: I do not think we shall have to trouble you for fresh 
capital just atpresent. When we require fresh capital, you shall have full 
notice. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman next proposed that the dividends recommended in the 
report be declared. 

| Deruty-CHarrman seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The CuarrMan next proposed, and the Deputy-CHarrman seconded, the 
re-election of the retiring Directors (Messrs. J. B. Gill, Robert Jones, and 
F. Farnan). 

The resolution having been unanimously carried, 

On the motion of Mr. Pounp, seconded by Mr. Brarp, the retiring 
Auditor (Mr. J. Haigh) was re-appointed. 

Mr. CoLEmaN then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors for the able en | in which the affairs of the Company had 
been managed during the half year. With regard to the observation of 
one of the proprietors, that gentleman would notice, by referring to his 
reports, that the reduction in the price of their gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet had been followed by an increase of 3 per cent. in the dividend. He 
congratulated the Chairman on again presiding over the meeting, ill-health 
having prevented him from attending the meeting on the last occasion. 

Mr. Ceci seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. CoLeman, in answer to a remark, said he would be most glad to 
include the staff in the vote, only he knew that the Chairman always 
weegeeet a separate vote of thanks to the officers. 

he Carman : On behalf of my colleagues, as well as on my own behalf, 
I beg to return you our thanks for this very cordial mark of your approval. 
Itis very eed to us, as a Board of Directors, half year after half year, 
to know that our exertions meet with your approval. The gentlemen 
whom I see in this room, Iam coomtemel to see half year after half year ; 
and I know they do not come here merely to learn what dividends they 
are going to have. 7 come here after having read and studied our 
accounts; and I think I am justified in saying, having approved these 
accounts. With respect to what Mr. Coleman has been kind enough to say 
about myself, I do not know that I was in very bad health last year; but I 
do know I was 700 miles away. If I may say so, it was the first time for 
22 years that I had been away from any one of your Board meetings; and 
I thought I should be excused for being absent on that occasion. But I do 
not know that I need make any apology, for my place was most ably occu- 
pied. I know when I read the report of the meeting, I said to myself: 
‘The shareholders are to be congratulated that I was not there; my place 
was filled much better by my friend, the Deputy Chairman, than it would 
have been by myself.” Be that as it may, we are very much obliged to 

ou for your vote of thanks. Mr. Coleman has quite anticipated what I 
intended to do, as is my usual custom, to move a vote of thanks to the 
officers. The resolution would be—‘ That the best thanks of the meeting 

be given to your Engineer, your Secretary, the Accountants, und the staff 
generally, for the way in which they have managed your affairs during the 
t hall year.” I am sure this is a resolution which you will all agree to. 

‘ou know, as well as I do, that it is on the staff that mainly depends the 

rosperity of the Company—in a Gas Company it is especially with the 
En ineer. It is a workof great anxietyto him. There are so many thing 

to be seen to; so many things upon which the success of the Company 
depends. I have told you on previous occasions of the very beneficial 
alterations which your Engineer has been able to make in the purchase of 
your coals; that in this one half year alone he has effected a saving of 
about £6000. Then I must also refer to another matter which has been of 

t benefit to the Company—that is in respect to your ammoniacal 
iquor. You now manufacture it, and sell it as sulphate of ammonia. 
That, of course, necessitated the erection of new plant; and it necessitated 
the organization of a new staff. That fell upon our Engineer; and the 
success of it is apparent from the balance-sheet to-day. I ask 5 to judge 
of your Engineer by results ;.and if you do so, I do not think I need say 
another word. Of your Secretary, all I need say is that he performs the 
duties attached to his office in the most exemplary and efficient manner. 
With regard to the other members of the staff, I do not think that the 
Company could be better served than you are by your staff. I now beg to 
move the resolution. 

Mr. Brown seconded the motion ; observing that a great deal of the suc- 
cess of a gas undertaking depended, as the Chairman had said, on the 
officials, the workmen, and others connected with the business. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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The Enernzer (Mr. Henry Edward Jones), in reply, said: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, probably on none of the many occasions that this vote has 
been so gracio’ y proposed by the Chairman, and received so well from 
your side, has it been better deserved by your officers. I speak of others 
more than of myself. It must be plain to you that it was taking a bold 
step to reduce the price of gas as we did at a time when, as everyone 
knew, the state of the trade of the country with which our special district 
is intimately connected, must be made the circumstances less favourable, 
and more arduous, and requiring more effort from your servants. But your 
servants undertook that trouble with pride, because you did that which they 
took a great satisfaction in—viz., reduced the — to the lowest possible 
point it could be supplied at in the district. It is a matter of pride and 
satisfaction to us to know that our Company is in the front rank in the 
matter of price. A district such as you light, compared with the rest of 
the Metropolis, does not present favourable ground for exploitation of this 
kind. We have neither the wealth of the City nor the luxury and com- 
fort of the West End or the Southern Suburbs. We may not have that 
extreme elasticity, which comes by leaps and bounds, which other Com- 
= enjoy; but we have one thing which the City and the West End 

o not possess, and which they cannot do without—we have the bone and 
sinew of the working-class population. They have not much money to 
spend on gas, but we supply them cheaply, and that is a matter of great 
importance to them. An industrial population such as we serve requires & 
cheap supply of gas, and we fulfil that mission. We have a very modified 
prosperity arising out of it; but it is a greater, more permanent, and more 
enduring prosperity than is enjoyed in other parts of the Metropolis. We 
are, in fact, dining off the meat which is very near the bone, but which is 
always there. 

The Secretary, in acknowledging the vote on behalf of himself and the 
other officers, said that they had always done their best to promote the 
welfare of the Company, and they took a pride and pleasure in so doing. 
So long as they enjoyed the proprietors’ approval, they would continue to 
serve them with all their hearts, 

The proceedings then terminated. 





HARROW DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Mon- 
day, the 28th ult., at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, E.C.—Mr. 
JAMES GLAISHER, F'.R.S., in the chair. 

The EncrineeEr and Secretary (Mr. J. L. Chapman, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) 
having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Carman said: The report of the Directors, together with the 
balance-sheet [see ante, p. 500], has been in the proprietors’ hands for 
about a fortnight; and I feel certain that each anh all have taken such 
interest in them that it is unnecessary for me to read them, and therefore 
I will ask the shareholders to take both as read. The first paragraph in 
the et states that the gas, meter, and stove rentals have improved 
somewhat in comparison with the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. That we are enabled to say that it has improved is exceedingly satis- 
factory, because there was a time, and particularly in the first three or 
four-months of the half year, in which, from the warm weather and the 
little gas used, I was fearful I should at the present meeting have to speak 
of a decrease; and it is the more satisfactory that I have not to do so, 
seeing the number of other companies who, to pay their usual dividends, 
have had to call upon part of their undivided profits. We have not to do 
this; in point of fact, we are enabled to pay our dividend, place £30 to the 
suspense account, and carry £35 to our undivided balance. This is very 
satisfactory to the Board ; and, I feel sure, to the shareholders also. The 
anxieties of gas companies have lately been considerable in various ways. 
The residuals, “re which we placed so much reliance, have fallen in value. 
Following the advice of those held in high esteem, we have tried to utilize 
our tar under the retorts; but our retorts are set too closely for the pur- 
pose. We have, however, utilized it under the boilers, with very good 
results. By using Drory’s Vienna injector, we are enabled to cause a 
strong flame beneath the boiler, which does not injuriously affect it, and 
has, in the hands of our Engineer, done us good service, besides saving us 
a good deal of coke which is saleable, and using the tar which is unsaleable. 
You will therefore see that we have endeavoured to do our part in lessen- 
ing the quantity of tar on the market by the consumption on the works of 
a portion of our make. We have often had to remark that there is not 
much “go” in Harrow; and I cannot say that there is now even a little 
more life. There is one thing, however, which happened in the latter part 
of the half year in the district beyond the Local Board’s influence—the 
district formed round about the North-Western Harrow Station. Wehad 
to ps up 40 lamps in this growing neighbourhood towards the end of the 
half year; but the result of these additional lamps does not come into the 
present accounts. The fact that these lamps have been put up must lead 
to an increase of private business. I do not know that I need occupy your 
time any longer; and I now beg to move—“ That the Directors’ report and 
balance-sheet, as signed by the Auditors, be received and adopted.” 

The Deruty-CHarmman (Mr. John Chapman) said he quite agreed with 
what the Chairman had stated as to the additional public lamps. The 
introduction of gas-lamps in a district tended to qnecerage perp to have 
gas = on to their houses. He heartily seconded the adoption of the 
report. 

r. A. G. Hounsnam said the Chairman’s reference to the want of “go” 
in Harrow prompted him to ask whether the Directors were of opinion 
that any benefits would arise if the gas consumed in the daytime were 
charged at a much lower rate than the gas used at night. The latest 
communication he had read upon the subject of differential prices was in 
the JounnAL or Gas Licutine of the 15th inst. Mr. F. D. Marshall, the 
Chief Engineer of the Danish Gas Company, there explained the system 
adopted, with at advantage, in many towns in Denmark and North 
Germany, and in won al (me in which, as at Harrow, circumstances 
necessitated a comparatively high price for gas. The Board had, he knew, 
been doing all they could to increase the day consumption by pushing the 
use of gas-stoves. Mr. Marshall’s experience went to prove that the best 

_ way to do this, and, as a consequence, to bring about a reduction in price 
all round, was to charge gas used in the daytime at a much lower rate 
than gas burned at night. He instanced one town in which the works had 
existed for many years, and a uniform price of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet was 
charged, There the gas used for cooking was not 2 per cent. of the make. 
But in another small town—Varde—while 5s. 9d. was charged for lighting 

as, the charge for gas used in the daytime was only 3s. 10d. per 1000 cubic 
eet. These works were established in 1885; and already 50 per cent. of 
the production was sold for cooking. If anything like this could be 
realized in Harrow, it would greatly help them. Plant had to be provided 
sufficient for the heaviest winter demand; but in the daytime, and 
especially in the long summer days, this plant was com tively idle. 
For all new day business, therefore, the outlay would be little more than 
the expenses of manufacture; and where “day” gas was supplied at a 
price not very much in excess of these, it had been found to stimulate the 
consumption for cooking, heating, and motive power purposes, and leave a 
surplus towards the early reduction to the same figure of gas sold for night 





use. He thought the facts he had quoted, and many others that Mr 
Marshall gave, fully bere out the contention that, where anything like a 
5s. price prevailed, a differential rate enabled reductions to be made with. 
out loss of income. He had no doubt that the question had received the 
attention of the Directors; and he would be glad to know if they con. 
sidered such a system feasible in Harrow. 

The Cuareman said he had read Mr. Marshall’s article; and, after doing 
so, he had an interview with their Engineer, and they entered into tha 
question to see whether it was possible for them to do anything of the king 
in Harrow. They came to the conclusion that the people of Harrow would 
think it rather strange if the same gas was supplied to them in the middla 
of the day at such a great reduction in price to what it was furnished 
at night time. Many persons in Harrow, too, would only use the gag {or 
illuminatin Fm ee in the day. He, and also their Engineer, had dong 
all they could to introduce gas cooking and heating stoves; and if they 
could see any way in which to increase the consumption of gas, other than 
by the Brussels mode, they would do their utmost to do so. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

The Cuarmman moved the declaration of a dividend at the rate of 74 
cent. per annum on the original “ A” capital, at the rate of 7 per cent, on 
the first additional “B” capital, and at the rate of 53 per cent. on the 
second additional ‘ C ” capital, all less income-tax. 

The Deputy-CHarrMAN seconded the resolution, and it was agreed to, 

On the motion of Mr. A. H. Barnzs, F.R.A.S., seconded by Mr. Magnus 
Ouren, Assoc. M. Inst. C.I., Mr. Glaisher was re-elected to his seat at the 
Board; and on the motion of Mr. Cuartes Horsey, J.P., seconded by 
Mr. J. Ranpauy, Mr. John Chapman was also re-elected a Director. 

Mr. C. Ganpon, M. Inst. C.E., proposed the re-election of Mr. J. Randall 
as Auditor. In doing so, he referred to the gratifying fact that the residual 
products for the present half year were £13 in excess of what they were 
in the corresponding half of the previous year. This result was, he said, 
very creditable to the Directors and Engineer. 

Mr. Hounsuam seconded the motion, which was cordially carried. 

Mr. RanpDaLL, in returning thanks, remarked that if they could only 
bring down the price of gas steadily, they would soon have a good stove 
consumption. As to introducing differential prices, he considered them to 
be a mistake. 

On the motion of Mr, Horstry, seconded by Mr. T'. W. Kuitssy, the 
thanks of the meeting were passed to the Engineer and Auditors for their 
efficient services in the half year. 

Mr. J. L. Cuapman, in acknowledging the compliment, observed that 
the past year had been a serious one for gas companies generally; and 
he had anticipated a much worse balance-sheet than the shareholders had 
before them. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the proceedings terminated. 





OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on Tuesday 
last, at the London Offices, 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.—Mr. E. Horyeg 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. J. King) read the notice calling the meeting; 
and it was ye to take as read the Directors’ report and the statement 
of accounts for the half year ended Dec. 31 last. These showed that 
the gas-rental amounted to £7569 19s., against £7446 15s. for the corre- 
sponding half year; and the net profit to £3311 1ls., against £36648s. The 
sum rang to the credit of profit and loss was £3476 12s. 6d.; and after 
paying the dividends recommended, there would remain a balance of 
£551 12s. 6d. to be carried forward to the next accounts. 

The Cuarrman moved—‘ That the report of the Directors be received 
and adopted.” In doing so he remarked that during last half year, the 
variations in the business of the Company had been inconsiderable. It 
would be in the recollection of the shareholders that the price of gas was 
reduced something like 10 per cent.; and as yet the consumption had not 
come up to the expectations of the Board.. They had expended about 
5 per cent. more on coals, and the revenue at present had not recouped 
itself to the extent the Directors had anticipated; but notwithstanding 
this, the reduction in profit was only some £200 or £300 less than it was 
a year ago, when there was the difference in price. He therefore thought 
that, so far, things were very satisfactory. Since the report was drawn up, 
they had learnt from Smyrna that the increase was now going on much 
more favourably. In fact, in February it was 7 per cent. over the po 
month ; so that the reduction in price was telling, though slowly. The 
manufacture of gas had been exceedingly good. The new retorts which had 
replaced the old ones had turned out well; the gas made from them having 

m 10,660 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized. The unaccounted-for 
as had been 72 per cent. ; nang about the same as before. The public 
| ti had remained substantially the same. They now numbered 160), 
against 1598. There had been an increased expenditure in one or two 
items—principally in depreciation, renewals, and repairs—caused to 4 
certain extent by the new retorts. The shareholders would observe that 
the Board recommended the usual dividend ; and there was also this satis- 
factory feature in the accounts, that the balance carried forward was £651, 
instead of £162 as upon the previous occasion—although they did not 
propose a higher dividend, they carried forward a larger amount. 

Mi . Van Vorst seconded the motion ; and it was at once agreed to. 

The Cuarrman said he had next to move that a dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. on the preference shares, and 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
be declared. 

Mr. STEPHENSON CLARKE seconded the motion, which was carried nem. con. 

The CHarnMAN moved, and Mr. A. J. Dove seconded, the re-election of 
Mr. Stephenson Clarke as a Director of the Company. 

The motion having been carried, 

The Auditors (Messrs. G. Allen and C. Butt) were re-elected, on the 
motion of Mr. ANDREWS, seconded by Mr, F. W. Docker. ' 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Secretary (Mr. A. J. King) 
and the Engineer (Mr, H. W. Andrews) for their attention to the Com 
pany’s business in the half year. ‘ 

Mr. C. Ganvon briefly referred, in eulogistic terms, to the services of the 
Chairman and Directors in the past, and concluded by proposing a vote0 
thanks to them. 

Mr. D. Barton seconded the motion, whieh. mas cordially passed. 

The proceedings were then brought to a close. 





Tue three-lift gasholder for which Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Co., of 
Huddersfield, have lately obtained. the order, as stated in last week's 
Journal, is for erection at Burton-on-Trent, and not, as we had 
advised, in connection with the contract they have secured for the 
to be put up by the Spanish Provincial Gas Company. 

Ar the Station Coffee Palace, Blackpool, last week, an exhibition of 6 
cooking, heating, and labour-saving appliances, was held ; and Miss Young, 
of Warrington, gave a series of lectures on cookery. The gas-stoves 
exhibited embraced all kinds, from the large oooking-range to a small stv 
for heating an office. 
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ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Thurs- 
jsy—Mr. E. Fortrrenn, J -P., in the chair. 

The SecRETaRY and Manacer (Mr. W. F. Cotton, J.P.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the report and accounts—an abstract of 
which appeared in the JouRNAL last week—were presented. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said he had great 

in doing so, as the Company had not, during the long time they 
re been in existence, passed through a half year with greater satisfaction 
to themselves. No doubt the revenue showed a diminution, as com- 
with this time last year, of £5946—viz., £4166 in gas, and £1780 in 
residuals. This was certainly a large amount; but when the correspond- 
ing increase on the other side was taken into consideration, and when the 
shareholders saw what the Directors had done, they would agree that they 
should be satisfied. The diminution in the past half-year’s revenue was 
one that they knew was coming, because they had made a reduction in the 
ice of gas. This concession amounted to nearly £6500; and the whole 
Mefciency in the receipts was, as he had said, £5946. It might reasonably 
be asked how did the Directors manage to arrange this—t they were 
able, with the assistance of the £400 carried over last year, and drawing 
£901 from the reserve fund, to recommend the same dividend as paid before. 
The reason was this—that during the past half year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1885, they delivered 13,299,000 cubic feet more gas. 
This was a large quantity; and he must say that, notwithstanding the 
tion in trade, they had been fairly upheld—so much so that one 
day last year their delivery exceeded the total capacities of their holders. 
The coal carbonized was 1714 tons in excess. It might be asked how this 
would produce the 13 million cubic feet of gas they had delivered. ‘The 
difference was made up by the fact that the unaccounted-for gas had now 
reached an amount that he thought would bear favourable comparison 
with that of any other gas company in the United Kingdom, considering 
the extent of the mains—600 miles—through which they had to deliver. 
The loss in this respect was now less than 104 per cent., which he con- 
sidered extremely good. Residuals showed a great falling off; but the 
Directors had now entered into negotiations for the disposal of all the pro- 
ducts—including tar and ammoniacal liquor—on a system that if trade 
improved, and if the parties who were contracting with them were enabled 
by such improvement to enhance the prices they obtained for their 
manufactures, the Company would likewise be benefited by it. He 
believed this was the true system. They had a minimum price for 
all; and they would have a chance of profiting by every improvement 
that took place in trade. As regarded the other side of the accounts, the 
soft coals delivered for the half year averaged, after being placed in the 
works, 13s. 64d. per ton; and cannel coal stood at 32s. 9d. per ton delivered 
atthe works. So that the average of both amounted to 16s. 1d. per ton. 
The reduction in the cost of soft coal had been brought about partially 
through inactivity in trade, which had a continued effect on the ship- 
ping interest of the United Kingdom. The dividend the Directors recom- 
mend—although not made on the half-year’s working, and although it 
required the withdrawal of £800 from the reserve fund, in addition to 
the balance of £400—was one which they felt | gene in submitting for 
adoption. He was satisfied that it wou d still increase; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that this was the best half year they had had since the 
Company started. With regard to the general working of the concern 
their present condition was entirely satisfactory ; and the plan they hi 
adopted of laying the service-pipes in wooden troughs with melted tar had 
had a most beneficient effect, and they had thus been enabled to sub- 
stantially reduce the amount of unaccounted-for gas—a loss under which 
they had so long laboured. 

Mr. D. Drummonp seconded the motion. 

Mr. Spr.uang, J.P., of Limerick, reviewed at some length the manage- 
ment of the Company, and contended that if coal contracts had been 
advertised for, tenders would in all probability have been obtained on much 
more advantageous terms. 

Alderman Tarpey said that out of 14 of the largest gas companies in the 
United Kingdom, the Dublin Company charged the highest price for gas. 
He maintained that coal should be obtained as cheap, and as high a divi- 
dend paid in Dublin as in London. He believed that if a system of 
judicious coal contracts, oes advertised, were entered into, the Com- 
pany could be saved £30,000 a year. 

Mr, Stewart thought it was a curious commentary on Mr. Spillane’s 
criticisms that his own Gas Company paid 1s. 9d. per ton more for coal 
than they did in Dublin, where they did not advertise for tenders. 
Alderman Tarpey had instituted a comparison between Dublin and London; 
but he should remember that in London there was an enormous consump- 
tion of gas in a very small area. 

The Cuarran, in reply, said the Directors advertised in 1880 for tenders 
for the coal supply ; but they could not get any for a term of three years. 
They therefore thought it useless afterwards to advertise, and they 
extended their contracts, the terms being that they obtained a reduction 

9d. per ton. The desire of the Directors was to procure coal on the 
best possible terms for the Company ; and when tenders were next required 
the suggestion as to advertisements would no doubt be adopted. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

The CuarrMan next —— that dividends of 104 and 74 per cent. be 
declared on the old and the new shares respectively. 

Mr. M. Brooks, J.P., seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 

The three Directors retiring by rotation—Messrs. D. Drummond, J. R. 
Wigham, and C. Lawler—were re-elected ; as was also Mr. G. Cree, the 
outgoing Auditor. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman and Directors, 
and the proceedings closed. 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday 
—Sir F. T. Maprin, Bart., M.P., in the chair. 

The Law Crerx (Mr. W. Wake) having read the notice convening the 
Meeting, the report and accounts—to which reference was made in the 
JovrNaL for the 15th ult.—were taken as read. 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report, said the Company 
- ho doubt, with all other industries connected with trade and commerce, 

lt the great rs em ge that had been upon them. Yet he thought they 
might congratulate themselves that they were in a better position than 
ney been on several occasions when they had met in that room. The 
had bees ® expenditure upon capital account during the past half year 

hb of a normal character—£8151—and he did not see any reason 
Why they should in future exceed this very much, as they were well pre- 
to supply a much larger quantity of gas when it should be required. 
na profits had not been equal to paying the full dividend of 10 per cent., 
this foe Ditectors had had to take £1738 from the reserve fund—leaving 
fund not at its full authorized amount of £67,055, but, after paying the 

~~ 4 To — + ey ry on June 80, 1886, th 

m reserve ; and for the corresponding 

oe 1885 to the one now under consideration they had to take from it 
» Last half year, as he had said, they had only to draw upon it to the 








extent of £1738. He believed he had previously expressed the opinion that 
they should overcome the difficulties they had to contend with ugh the 
low prices of their residuals. The prices went down to one-fourth what they 
previously obtained; but he thought they were now turning the corner in 
this respect, and that in the future they would be able to earn their full 
dividend. One very favourable feature was the gradual progression in the 
consumption of . The increase had gone on even in the depressed 
times just passed through, During last half year they received £2994 
more for gas than they did in the correspondin half of 1885. This, he 
pres, wee was very satisfactory. When they looked at other compani 
they found they were not doing so well as themselves in this matter o 
consumption of gas. Although they had been passing through depressed 
times (competitive times, at all events), they had actually sold 30 million 
cubic feet more gas during the six months than in the ae 
period of the previous year. They had adopted the system of burning 
their tar instead of coke, rather than sell it at the very low prices they 
obtained. This had enabled them to have more coke and less tar to sell. 
They had sold more of one by £1025, and less of the other by £1131; and 
altogether he thought the change had resulted very satisfactorily. The 
leak: had been less than before; and satisfaction ought to be felt in 
re to the quality of the gas. There were 700 tests made during the 
half year, and they averaged 17°88 candles for the six months, and 17°81 
candles for the whole year. 

The Mayor (Mr. H. Stephenson) seconded the resolutjon, and it was at 
once carried a 

On the motion of the Cuarmman, seconded by Alderman Hozsoy, a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. per annum was declared. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the meeting terminated. 





THE NORTHAMPTON TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS 
COMPANY. 


Tue Proposep PurcHase or THE Gas-WoRKS. 

The Directors of the Northampton Gas Company have recently had 
under consideration the provisional terms offered by the Northampton 
Corporation for their undertaking, the proposed purchase of which, it ma 
be remembered, was under discussion at the meeting of the Town Council 
on the 10th ult. (see ante, p. 504). They were as follows:—The income 
of the Company to be capitalized at 4 per cent.; Corporation debentures 
to be issued for the same, payable at par in 60 years, with interest 
in the meantime at 4 per cent. per annum; and that £5000 of 
the reserve fund should be appropriated to the compensation of the 
Directors. The Company’s Solicitors (Messrs. Dennis and Faulkner) 
have forwarded the Directors’ reply to the Town Clerk; and in the 
course of it they make the following observations on the various points 
submitted :—“ (1) The pro to capitalize the share income (i.e., the 
maximum dividends payable) at 4 per cent., or, in other words, at 25 years’ 
purchase is, so far as it goes, satisfactory, and there would probably be no 
objection on the part of the shareholders to ray 4 Corporation deben- 
tures payable at par in 60 years, with interest in the meantime at 4 per 
cent. per annum, for the amount so arrived at. (2) The Directors would 
require the whole of the reserve fund to be retained for distribution amo 
the shareholders, to whom it undoubtedly belongs. (8) The officers o 
the Company, including the Secretary, should be compensated, and the 
amount of compensation could be ascertained by a reference or otherwise, 
and would have to be paid by the Corporation, or retained out of an 
moneys in the Company's hands. +} The Manager, clerks, collectors, an 
superior foremen should be continued as proposed, with liberty for the Man- 
ager to continue to take private practice as a Consulting Engineer. (5) The 
Corporation would, of course, have to take over all the mortgages and liabili- 
ties of the Company atthe time of completion. (6) The 30th of June, 1888, 
would be a convenient date from which the purchase might take effect ; 
dividends on the shares being paid to that date. This would give time for 
any necessary application to the Local Government Board or to Parlia- 
ment, and would be convenient as being at the end of the Company’s 
financial year. (7) It is assumed that all costs, charges, and expenses re- 
lating to the transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation, and of obtain- 
ing any necessary sanction or consent thereto, and of the winding up and 
dissolution of the Company, would be borne by the Corporation. (8) It 
should be observed that the balances on the various accounts would pro- 
bably be more than sufficient to pay the compensation and costs. You 
will, of course, understand that, the Company’s Bill being now a gener. 
passed, the incorporation therein of terms of purchase is out of the ques- 
tion, and that the above suggestions are —_ intended as the basis of a pro- 
visional agreement to be prepared and submitted to the shareholders in 
the event of an arrangement being arrived at.” The Company's reply will 
probably come before the Council at their next meeting. 





Tue NortHern Coat Trape.—There is a rather better tone in the coal 
trade of the North, and more e tation of a settlement of the strike in 
Northumberland. For gas coal there is a growing demand for export from 
the Durham collieries, and the production is not so large as it should be. 
The Tyne Coal vere ge “C” pit has now been idle for 15 weeks, owing 
to the wages dispute. In that time the men would have received £13,000 
for wages. Not content with this loss, there is some talk of a strike at 
the other pit worked by the Company—the “ A” pit ; so that there is now 
little disposition on the part of the owners of this large gas coal colliery to 
contract ahead. Gas coal sells in Durham at from 6s. to 6s. 6d. per ton 
for best quality ; and, in a few instances, contracts have been made at even 
lower prices—5s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. But there is now a larger demand, and the 
price is firmer, on the whole. 

CuetTennam Gas Company.—The Directors of the Cheltenham Gas 
Company issued their annual report last Wednesday. It appears there- 
from that the total amount of share capital authorized is £155,000, of 
which £125,000 has been paid up, while £13,000 has been borrowed on 
mo £12,000 at 5 per cent., and £1000 at 44 per cent. The total 
amount of loan capital authorized is £37,500 ; a the amount which 
may be borrowed £24,500. The total capital expended to Deo. 31, 1885, 
was £127,641 ; and during the year 1886 this amount was added to by an 
expenditure of £6145, mainly on new works. But as the total expenditure 
on capital account to the 3lst of December last was £133,787 9s. 8d., against 
£188,000 raised, a balance of £4212 odd remains in hand. Turning to the 
revenue account, the manufacture of gas in 1886 cost £25,677; its distri- 
bution, £2481 ; lighting and repairing public a £1223 ; rates and taxes 
amounted to £1086; and management, £2271. The total expenditure was 
£35,015 12s. 1d. On the credit side of the account there appears, among 
other items, £30,549 received for the sale of 227,532,900 cubic feet of gas to 
ordinary consumers; £4481 for public lighting and under other contracts, 
£840 from the rental of meters and stoves, and £6483 for the sale of resi- 
dual products ; the total revenue being £42,445 18s. 11d. This makes the 
net profit on the year £9430 6s. 10d. The half-year’s dividend to the 30th 
of Sune last amounted to £4700; and the balance of net profit in hand is 


about sufficient to pay the dividends for the second half of the year, 





The reserve fund now amounts to a little more than £14,100, 
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GAS V. ELECTRICITY AT GLOSSOP. 

A controversy of some interest has arisen from a statement made by 
Mr. J. Dalgliesh, the Engineer and Manager of the Glossop Gas Company, 
at the last meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Mr. Dalgliesh, in a very brief speech on that occasion (see ante, p. 446), 
stated that a firm in his district had adopted the electric light in their 
factory, and that the plant had cost £3000 or £3500, while the cost of the 
gas lighting which had been superseded was only £190 per annum. These 
figures were challenged by two te interested in the promotion of elec- 
tric lighting—Messrs. Sanders, Ruddle, and Co., of Manchester, and Mr. 
J. R. Williamson, the Manager of the Manchester District Edison Electric 
Light Company—and Mr. Dalgliesh has replied to their statements in the 
Manchester paper in which they were published. He says the inaccuracies 
of the electricians are so glaring and misleading that he thinks it his duty 
to give the actual facts. The following was Messrs. Sanders, Ruddle, and 
Co.'s statement :—“ Two thousand gas-burners at 5 feet per hour for 300 
hours of lighting = 3,000,000 cubic feet at 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet = £525. 
There is not the least doubt that the electric light can compete favourably 
with gas even at Manchester prices.” Mr. J. R. Williamson said :—‘ The 
figures are incorrect. Nearly £400 per annum instead of £190 was previ- 
ously paid for gas, of which none is now used. The sum spent on the 
electric plant is grossly exaggerated.” The following are the “actual 
facts,” as given by Mr. Dalgliesh :—“The firm in question have meter 
power for 840 lights, capable of supplying 1680 lights. Gas consumed for 
year ending Dec. 31, 1885, last full year when using gas, 1,141,900 cubic 
feet, charged at 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet net (i.¢., 3s. 6d. less 5d. discount) ; 
net amount paid for gas, £176 3s. 2d.; ditto, meter-rents, £15 4s. 4d.— 
total, £191 7s. 6d. Gas is used; a special main having been laid by the 
Gas Company’s workmen to supply electric lighting engine-house. Foreman 
(connected with firm) who was superintending work told the writer volun- 
tarily when showing him plans, &c., that the cost was estimated at £3000, but 
would cost £3500 when finished. This includes new engine and all electric 
a connected with the same. The amount has been publicly stated also.” 

e adds: “ This shows that the electricians are wrong on every point. 
The consumption of gas is overstated by nearly 2,000,000 cubic feet. The 
price of gas is overstated by 5d. per 1000 cubic feet net. The nominal 
meter power, 840 lights—say, 1680, against their 2000. Amount estimated 
for gas by one, £334, overstated. The amount said to be paid, as stated by 
Edison’s Manager, £209, overstated ; and gas is, and will have to be used 
besides the electric light. Let electric light compete successfully, finan- 
cially, in Paris, where gas is more than double Manchester prices, before it 
talks of Manchester or adjoining towns. Personally I have the greatest 
respect for electricians, and believe there is a sphere of usefulness for the 
electric light, particularly the incandescent ; but it cannot compete with 
gas. There is room for both; and gas will always hold its own.” 


THE PROPOSED COMPETING WATER UNDERTAKING IN 
BRISTOL 


We understand that from all sides the Bill of the Bristol Consumers’ 
Water Company is receiving support ; and when the measure comes before 
the Parliamentary Committee, evidence in its favour will be readily forth- 
coming. In addition to the Bristol Corporation, the Bristol and Barton 
Regis Boards of Guardians, and several other local bodies, have agreed to 
support the Company’s petition. In connection with this subject, the 

uotation made by the Chairman of the Bristol Water Company, Mr. 
$ush, at the annual meeting last Saturday week (see ante, p. 595), from 
the report of Drs. Frankland and Tidy, as to the quality of the new water 
supply, has attracted attention, and caused some excitement. Mr. Bush 
stated that in the report of the Analysts named, the water was described 
as being ‘“‘unfit for the supply of Bristol.” The reports, however, of 
Professor Wanklyn, of the Bristol City Analyst, and of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Town Council, give the water of the Sudbrook Springs the 
best possible character. 

Discussing last Thursday the decision of the House of Lords Committee 
on the Sheffield Water Bills (see ante, p. 590), in its general relation to the 
water supply of towns, and particularly in reference to the present posi- 
tion of the water question in Bristol, the Bristol Times said: ‘It follows 
from this dictum ”—i.e., that the control of the water supply should be 
transferred to the Corporation “‘on grounds of public policy ’—* that no 
matter how immaculate a water company may be, its transfer to a cor- 
poration anxious to acquire it will henceforth be a matter of course. Like 
our own Company, its supply of one of the prime necessaries of life may 
be unlimited; the quality of its water may be unimpeachable; its treat- 
ment of the local authorities and of the public may be even generous to a 
fault. These things have nothing to do with the question. On grounds of 
public policy the control of the water supply ought to be in the hands 
of the corporation. The only condition—and it is a very material 
one—is that the terms of purchase shall be not only fair, "bat liberal. 
In one point the Bristol case is like the Sheffield case; in another it 
differs. For instance, the Sheffield Corporation went straight to Parliament 
for a Bill to compel the Company to sell. The chief object of the pro- 
moters of the Bristol Consumers’ Bill is admittedly the same; but the 
Bristol Corporation are using this Bill instead of promoting one of their 
own. The Sheffield Corporation were as plain in their wishes as they 
were straightforward in their proceedings. They said if the Company 
named a reasonable sum as the purchase-money, they would adopt that 
figure ; or they would leave the price to be decided by the Local Govern 
ment Board; or they were willing that it should be settled in the ordinary 
way, by arbitration. It was upon the question of price that the previous 
negotiations between the Bristol Corporation and the Bristol Water Com- 

y broke down ; but it is clear, from the decision in the Sheffield case, 
that when the control of the water supply in Bristol is transferred, on 
grounds of public policy, from the Company to the Corporation, the 
terms will not be niggardly. If this principle had been acted upon in the 
first place, the city would have had the water supply in its own hands for 
several years past; and if it were acted upon now, there would be little 
difficulty in arriving at anamicable settlement. In the face of the binding 
decision in the Sheffield case, the Bristol Company would see that they 
could not successfully oppose an application by the Town Council to take 
the affair over; and, on their side, the Corporation can now see that such 
transfer is only to be effected on fair terms. . Ifthe primary object 
of the supporters of that [the competing] project be to compel the old 
Bristol Company to sell to the Corporation, they would probably find the 
dictum of Lord Derby’s Committee ruling all future inquiries of this sort— 
viz., that whatever the nature of the present supply, or the character 
of the company owning it, public policy requires its transfer to the 
corporation ; but that, if the supply be good, and the character of the 
company ee: the terms of purchase must be not only fair, but even 
liberal. It been u that, the Corporation not being the promoters 
of the new Company, the fact that the Consumers’ Water Bill is before 
Parliament does not in any way militate against negotiations being carried 
on between the Town Council and the existing Company. This may, to 
an extent, be true; but it cannot be ignored that several of the promoters 
of the new concern are leading members of the corporate body, and that, 
by the action they are taking, they are putting themselves into an anta- 











gonistic position to the present Company. A little more tact might have 
been exercised profitably on this point ; and we would hope that it is not 
yet too late to resort to diplomacy, so that sound business principles ang 
good common sense may prevail, the needless and heavy expense now 
threatened be avoided, and the City acquire amicably that which everyong 
admits to be ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished ’—the sole control of 
its water supply.” 


THE WATER UNDERTAKING OF THE WAKEFIELD 
CORPORATION. 

Last Wednesday the Bill promoted by the Wakefield Dorporation—to 
enable them (among other things) to purchase compulsorily, for the pur. 
poses of their water-works, certain land in East Ardsley and in Alvyer. 
thorpe-with-Thornes; to extend the time limited by the Corporation 
Water Act, 1880, for the construction and completion of the works author. 
ized in that year; to regulate the charges to be made for water supply; 
and to make other provisions in regard to the sale of portions of the water 
undertakings of the Corporation which! are beyond the limits of the 
borough—came before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Police and Sanitary Regulations. It was explained by the Counsel for the 
Corporation (Mr. Fitzgerald) that the Bill was rendered necessary owing to 
certain misfortunes which the Corporation had met with in connection 
with their water-works, and that this had put them to pues expense, 
The Town Clerk (Mr. Hudson) gave evidence in support of the preamble 
of the Biil; pointing out that the rateable value of the borough was 
£140,000. The value of the water-rates was £32,000, for a supply to 40,125 

rsons, excluding the places supplied in bulk. Mr. H. Rofe, M. Inst.C.k, 
the Water Engineer of the Corporation), deposed to the necessity for 
borrowing the £100,000 apres in the Bill to complete the water-works, 
This additional expense , he said, been occasioned by the tremendons 
outlays in connection with the Ardsley reservoir, which had not been, and 
could not have been foreseen. The danger of lead poisoning by the use of 
the soft water proposed to be supplied was very small; and it would be 
burdensome upon the community that they should be put to great 
expense to harden the water. In answer to questions by the Committee, 
Mr. Fitzgerald said the water-works cost £165,000 to purchase. The 
total cost of this acquisition by the Corporation was about £210,000; the 
additional sum being made up by the debt and costs. Since the pur. 
chase the Corporation had spent between £303,000 and £304,000; and 
altogether they had laid out more than half a million of money already, 
They now asked for £100,000 more to make the expenditure already 
incurred valuable. The present Calder works would still remain available 
to some extent for domestic purposes and in times of scarcity. The Cor- 
poration had been put to an expense of between £60,000 and £70,000, 
owing to the discovery of unknown coal workings under one of their 
reservoirs. The Town Clerk, Engineer, and Counsel further stated that 
the Corporation anticipated supplying other townships with water, and 
were actually in negotiation with some at the present time. The total 
debt of the borough was £627,000, extended over a period of 70 years; the 
average rating last year being 5s. 9d. in the pound. The Committee 
further considered the Bill on Thursday; dealing specially with the ques- 
tion of the repayment of the money to be raised on account of the water- 
works. The Chairman (Mr. G. W. Hastings) pointed out that the term 
asked—60 years—was the extreme limit. The Committee having con- 
sidered the matter in private, the Chairman said the Committee had taken 
into account the exceptional circumstances in this case—the fact that the 
town had to incur serious responsibilities in the purchase of the works, 
and to meet heavy expenses, to some extent unforeseen—and were desirous 
of meeting the town as far as possible. They would, therefore, allow the 
Corporation 50 Fy for the repayment of the loan. The clauses were 
then settled, and the Bill was passed. 








PRoposeD EXTENSION OF THE LEEK Gas-Worxks.—Last Thursday, Mr. J. 
T. Harrison, C.E., held an inquiry, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, in the Town Hall, Leek, with respect to an application made by the 
Leek Improvement Commissioners for a Provisional Order to lly 
repeal and amend the Leek Improvement Act, 1855, to enable the Commis- 
sioners to — further lands for the extension of their gas-works, It 
was explained that the area of the works was limited by the Act to two 
acres, and it was deemed desirable to add two more for extensions; and 
borrowing powers were asked to the extent of £1500. 

Tue Water Suppty or Nortu Sureitps.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Tynemouth Town Council, last Friday, the water supply question again 
cropped up. Ata meeting of the Water Committee held on the 25th ult., 
it was resolved—(1) That the Borough Surveyor be instructed to obtain 
general information as to sources of supply of water for domestic pur- 
poses, and to take such steps as might be necessary to obtain information 
as to any sources of pollution of the water at present supplied to the 
borough; (2) that the Town Clerk look into the legal position of the 
Council, as the Sanitary Authority, with respect to the present Water 
Company, in the event of the Corporation going to Parliament to take the 
supply into their own hands. In moving the adoption of the Committees 
report, the Mayor (Mr. J. Elliot) said if anyone had gone to the reservoirs, 
they would have been disgusted at the condition of the water therein. 
The Company evidently had no intention of giving the consumers pure 
water; and he thought that they, as the Sanitary Authority, ought to take 
the matter to Parliament. The report was adopted. The matter will again 
come before the Council, who have already before them an unfavourable 
report on the water supply from the Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Gofton) 

Tue “Coan Gas Mansion Hovuse.”—Under this title, Mr. J. H. Hill, 
Superintendent of the Gas-Fitting Department of the York Gas Company, 
gave a lecture before the York New Street Mutual Improvement Society 
last. Wednesday. He commenced by exhibiting a drawing of the York 
Mansion House, upon which he had arranged, for the sake of perspicuity, 
the several departments of the coal gas industry. Forming a foundation 
for the whole structure were coal and the primary products of its distilla- 
tion. In the five compartments of the basement were re ted all the 
various ap tus ee which the gas is passed in the course of manu. 
facture. On the ground floor were grou the volatile constituents of 
coal, with their leading products ; on the first floor, all the many methods 
of using these products were es under appropriate headings ; whilst on 
the second floor the manifold articles of domestic and daily use were col- 
lected in their special compartments according as poses 4 owe their produc 
tion to one or the other set of substances. After touching upon the 
which bind these numerous departments into one grand whole, the lecturer 
showed how they might be regarded as the “ house Coal Gas has built.’ 
rapements were performed showing how gas is made, condensed, Fra 
fied, stored, and burned. A sketch of a “coal. gas cow” was shown, sal 
trating the analogy between the elaboration and use of blood in the av! 
economy and the production and consumption of gas. The various proper: 
ties of gas were shown and made interesting by burning a jet of oxyge” 1? 
an atmosphere of coal gas, by producing a loud and harmless explosion, y 
preparing the various constituents, and by showing how their mix' 
contributes to make coal gas what it is. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinsureGHx, Saturday. 
With the full report of the proceedings on the Edinburgh Gas Company’s 
which will appear in another column of the JournaL, it would be a 










of su ion for me to comment at any length on the subject. I 
may, however, say that the ment which has been come to is exceed- 
be | this city. . Colston went to London confident of 

ent 


pular in 
ere and his expectations have not been belied. His managem 
of the subject has been, from a citizen’s point of view, most dexterous 
snd 





skilful; and I do not think that the shareholders of the Gas Company 
have any reason to complain of the terms which they have been able to 
. The 10 per cent. annuity is higher than it is now customary 
togive. The ratepayers should, however, Sear in mind thatthe annuities 
sre terminable ; and that, looking to the expansive character of the business 
are succeeding to, if the Company’s excellent management be con- 
tinued there is a sufficient margin left which should make it easy for the 
ee their ae to accomplish all that is usually expected from public 
escape 














on their assuming the management of gas-works. Lest it should 

the notice of anyone cursorily reading the evidence, it may not be 
out of place here to point out that the attack which was made on the Com- 
pany for its high working expenses was a great deal more severe than was 
warranted. Carrying on its operations in the confined s of the pre- 
sent works, the wonder is that the expenses are not heavier. Ins of 
being the foundation of an argument against the Bill, it should have been 
ove of the strongest arguments in its favour—that the manufacture could 
not be economicaliy conducted on the present site. The position with 
reference to this matter is well brought out in the evidence of Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, the Company’s Engineer. Now that the Edinburgh Company 
has been “ squared,” it will be a matter of regret if terms proportionally as 
liberal are not offered by the Corporations to the Edinburgh and Leith 
Company, whose works, if taken over, would relatively be a better bargain 
than are those of the Edinburgh Company in the two important respects 
that they are in better order, and that there is room for a large extension 

their site. There is, it must be confessed, a splendid opportunity 
now of “squeezing” the Leith Company; but, though I have heard it 
talked of, I cannot conceive of our public men descending to an action 
worthy only of a Stock Exchange speculator. 

Iam almost ashamed to be under the necessity of stating that, while 
the representives of the Edinburgh Town Council were engaged in London 
inseouring a which it will be the fault of the Council itself if they 
donot make it turn out to the great advantage of the community, their 
brother councillors, assembled in Edinburgh, indulged in a deal of 
grumbling at the cost which was being incurred. Nothing came of the 
talk; and now that the gentlemen who were in London have completed 
their task in a way which must be ener to the Council, it is to be 

‘ ~— nothing of the same kind will be heard again, at least on the 
of gas. 
announeement that an agreement had been come to for transferring 
the Edinburgh Gas Company’s works to the Sorporations of Edinburgh 
and Leith soon made itself felt on the Ediuburgh Stock Exchange. The 
Company’s stock has stood at £60 per £25 share forsome time. On Friday 
£65 was offered; but no sellers were found at that price. To-day the 
ion was from £65 to £70; and alittle business was effected at £67 10s. 
great deal of the stock is held by trustees; the investment being an 
exceptionally good one, and stock seldom comes into the market. 

At a meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts in Edinburgh on 
Monday night, Mr. D. Bruce Peebles exhibited a couple of Welsbach 
lamps, showing the efficiency of the new burner as compared with his own 
needle governor burner and the ordinary gas-burner. He explained that 
8 lamp which was exhibited to the Society about 15 years ago, by a Mr. 
Hogg, contained the same idea as they in the lamp before them. 
Mr. Hogg’s invention was a tube surmounted by a cone; and he intro- 
duced a small pipe leading from a receiver in which he had air com- 
a to, he believed, about 30 Ibs. per square inch. The air was 

vered to the gas-flame by a very small orifice; and the effect of the 
combined substances burning was to raise the cone to incandescence. A 
Committee was oe to consider the idea; but Mr. Hogg left Edin- 
burgh, and the Committee could not get the —— for raising the 
pressure of air. Mr. John Reid, who was one of the Committee, filled a 
small gasholder with air at about 5 inches pressure, then he enlarged the 
hole for supplying air to the flame, and with this pressure he got equally 
results as Mr. Hogg had shown them. The subject was, however, 
allowed to fall flat; there being little interest taken in such matters at 
that time. But since then they had had the electric light scare, and gas 
engineers began to wake up a little. Mr. Peebles proceeded to give a 
short but instructive address on the efforts of Messrs. Sugg, Siemens, Bray, 
and others, to improve gas lighting; and he illustrated, by experiment 
with the Welsbach and other burners, the advantage there is in burnin 
Fe at low pressure. It remained to be seen, he said, whether the light o 

he Welsbach lamp, which was extremely brilliant, had the same penetra- 
tive power as the yellow flame. 

The Dunblane Gas-Works were re-exposed for sale by auction on Monday 
at the reduced upset price of £2000; but no offer was made, and the sale 
was adjourned. Three weeks ago they failed to find an offerer at £2300. 

At a special meeting of the Dundee Water Commission on Thursday, 
atrangements were made for the supply of water to Newport, which is on 
the southern shore of the Tay, and which was rudely severed from its 
parent city by the fall of the Tay Bridge. A steel pipe is to be laid along 

}new bridge, which is expected to be ready for opening in June, and a 
delivery furnished of from ,000 to 621,000 gallons per day, according to 
the land connections. The price to be charged is 4d. per 1000 , 
Some difficulty was experienced in getting the North Pritish ilway 

mpany, who are owners of the bridge, to provide a casing for the pipe 
sufficiently large to admit of repairs being executed ; and a deputation was 
sent to London to discuss the matter in the presence of Messrs. Barlow and 
, the Engineers. Happily an agreement was come to, which is satisfac- 
tory to all parties. An enlarged case has been provided ; and the Water Com- 
mission, besides laying the pipe, are to pay £640 for the casing. In the course 
of the discussion which took place over the arrangement, it was stated that 
the E neers required the pipe to be of steel, because of the greater light- 
hess and flexibility of that material over cast iron, and that the pipe was 
to be coated with a preparation which, it was to be expected, would prevent 
corrosion, or at least reduce it to a minimum. The Works Committee 
Tecommended a 9-inch pipe, in order to be prepared for an increased 

d; and after some discussion the suggestion was adopted. 

The inhabitants of Newport, at a meeting on Thursday night, unani- 
oa resolved to adopt the Lindsay Police Act. The utmost cordiality 
theis led in the meeting as the speakers dilated Lg the necessity for 

Providing better drainage, and paying for pu lighting by assess- 
ot Even the conduct of the Directors of the Gas Company in refusing 
any r to light the streets free of charge was spoken of approvingly—a 
= ul circumstance indeed. 

Ww esterday the dissolution was formally agreed to of the Evan Street 
ater Company, Stonehaven. The Company was formed in 1826, and 































































had a prosperous existence until recently, when it was virtuall supplanted 
by the Local Authority, whose new water supply is more tting the 
requirements of a thriving county town. By arrangement, the Cemenag's 
pipeage was taken over by the authority. At apy meeting, it was 
reported that after paying all claims, a balance of £299 16s. 6d. remained ; 
and this was divided among the shareholders at the rate of £2 9s. = 
share. The shares originally cost £5 each, and there is consequently a loss 
on the winding up; but against this has to be set a long period of prosperity. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

The “informal” meeting, which has during the past three or four years 
become such an interesting “event” in the annual round of many of the 
Scotch managers, again falls to be held in the ensuing week, in this 
city. As formerly, the convenership of the meeting is in the hands of 
Mr. M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, whose enthusiasm, energy, and business 
tact form such marked features of his character. ‘he Chairman, on this 
occasion, is to be Mr. Macpherson, of Kirkcaldy, from which fact it may 
be inferred that there is no disposition to confine the honours of these 
meetings to those gentlemen who were the leading spirits in conducting 
the affairs of the West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers which is 
now defunct, and out of which arose the “informal” meeting. There is 
likely to be @ large attendance on this occasion in response to the Con- 
vener’s circular. I understand that Mr. D. Terrace, of the Dawsholm Gas- 
Works, and other persons, are to introduce subjects for discussion, not the 
least important of which will be the Welsbach incandescence gas-light, 
which continues to excite much interest amongst gas consumers in Glasgow 
and other parts of Scotland. Very few of the Scotch gas managers have 

et seen this invention ; and a considerable number of them are looking 
orward with pleasure to the proceedings of the meeting which they have 
just been requested to attend. There is some talk, I understand, of having 
a “ dark room” fitted up, so as to show off the light to advantage. 

By the way I ought to mention, in this connection, that the excellence 
of the Welsbach system of lighting was very ably demonstrated by Dr. 
Wallace at an ordinary meeting of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
on Wednesday night, when the attendance of members and “ outsiders” 
was unusually large. The description of the light and how it is produced, 
together with the experiments performed with it, excited the keenest 
interest regarding it, if the remarks made by numerous speakers and the 
— questions put by others may be taken as any indication. As might 

expected, however, one or two rather foolish questions were put to Dr. 
Wallace. For example, a Corporation Gas Commissioner was anxious to 
know if the “skeleton” of zirconia forming the hood or mantle of the 
burner was not likely to lose a portion of its great “ incandescing” power 
by the deposition of some of the products of combustion upon the meshes 
of the same. Dr. Wallace pointedly reiterated what he already said as 
to the entire dissipation of the carbon of the gas as carbonic acid, and not 
in the form of smoke or soot. But there was the sulphur of the gas ; what 
of that? The interrogator either did not know or altogether overlooked 
the fact that all the sulphur contained in the gas is completely driven off 
in the gaseous form ; there being no fixed compounds of that body capable 
of depositing upon the hood or mantle. Another questioner was anxious 
to know if the burner could be used in an oil-lamp ; the zirconia “ skeleton” 
taking the place of the wick. There was no difficulty in answering him in 
the negative. Dr. Wallace did one very good thing in the course of his 
experiments, which was to demonstrate that the flame of the Bunsen 
burner, which forms a prominent feature of the Welsbach light, cannot be 
made to “ strike back ;” so that if the gas is once inflamed and the supply 
maintained, the light may be continued indefinitely, 

A deputation of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee, accompanied 
by Mr. W. Foulis, the Chief Engineer of the Glasgow Gas Department, 
recently visited Manchester for the purpose of inspecting this gentleman’s 
retort-charging apparatus at work, which is in that city so successfully 
fulfilling the inventor’s aims and desires in the way of economizing labour. 
If it can be worked to advantage in Manchester, the Committee thought 
that there was no good reason why it should not do equally well in t 
works under their control. Considering the fact that the Foulis stoking 
apparatus was put aside several years ago at the Dawsholm Gas-Works, 
the Committee have done well to ——— a report upon the subject from 
the gentlemen whom they appointed to pay a visit to Manchester. This 
report will be looked for with considerable interest by those connected 
with gas undertakings in other parts of Scotland. 

I have not yet bad the statistics of the Glasgow gas manufacture, &c., 
for the past month; but I am able to mention one or two facts regarding 
the returns for the month of February. The amount of gas made during 
that month was 270,056,000 cubic feet, as compared with 266,874,000 feet 
in the corresponding period of last year. These figures when compared do 
not show any very marked increase; but I think I may say confidently 
that February of this year was unusually free from dark foggy days. The 
average make of gas per ton of coal carbonized was 9832 cubic feet, as 
‘against 9404 feet in February, 1886. There was very little diminution in 
the illuminating po of the gas supplied to the consumers, notwith- 
standing the authority given to the Gas Committee to reduce it to 22 
standard candles. The gas made in February this year showed at the 
works an ave of 24°59 candles, as compared with 25°32 candles over the 
same period of last year. 

Several years since the Gl w Corporation Gas Committee yielded to 
a request from Messrs, J. and G. Thomson, shipbuilders and engineers, at 
the village of Clydebank, to extend their gas-mains from Yoker, which 
was then the terminus, to their extensive works, the lighting of which had 
hitherto been done from a gas-works owned by the firm. Since the Burgh 
of Clydebank was formed, in accordance with the Scotch Police Act, the 
question of the lighting of the public thoroughfares and the private dwell- 
ing-houses has been under the anxious consideration of the constituted 
authorities, as Messrs. Thomson have no further responsibility in the 
matter. The Glasgow Gas Committee have recently been approached on 
the subject, with the view of continuing to furnish a supply of gas and of 
even extending it; but for the present they are unwilling to increase their 
responsibility at such a distance from their works. It therefore seems 
probable that the Dalmuir and Old ars Gas Company will be con- 
sulted as to their willingness to unde e the gas supply of the burgh. 

A more hopeful feeling has been evinced in the Glasgow pig-iron warrant 
market during the last few days; and the price has generally recovered. 
There is rather more demand for special brands. The price of Scotch 
warrants declined on Monday to 41s. 8d. per ton; and the close yester- 
day was 42s. 1d. cash sellers. 

The coal trade is now becoming rather quiet, as the agitation consequent 
on the miners’ strike and on the settlement of the bay question has 
considerably toned down. In some instances prices are declining, especi- 
ally for house coal. The advance of wages has very generally been con- 
pon but not universally. 





A petition has been presented to the Privy Council for a Charter of 
Incorporation for the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, under the name of the 
Sanitary Institute. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIvERPOOL, April 2. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—While nitrate prices have remained unaltered, 
sulphate values have declined somewhat rapidly, and, to some extent, 
unaccountably so, as even if Continental orders have been few and far 
between, a not inconsiderable quantity has been picked up by the dealers 
to cover no doubt speculative sales. Perhaps makers bear a share in the 
causes of this fall; for certainly a number of parcels have been pressed on 
the market at a most inopportune moment, after being held in anticipa- 
tion of a much higher range of values before the close of March. The 
requirements for y will now direct the course of prices; and it is 
— to say that they may not compensate for the recent slack 
emand, although the small demand especially from Germany is very 
disconcerting. It is reported that the consumption of nitrate on the 
Continent is about 30,000 tons in excess of the quantity used during the 
same quarter in 1886; and this may, of course, account for some of the 
deficiency in the bulk of orders for sulphate. Meanwhile the Hull market 

is especially depressed ; about £11 12s. 6d. being quoted to-day. 


eee eee Lonpon, April 2. 
Tar Products.—Singularly pitch, which after all forms the bulk of coal 
tar, continues very weak, and is being sold at lower prices than have been 
known for 17 years ; whilst other products continue firm at wen fscty, | nan 
Holders of anthracene are hopeful; and parcels which have been hawked 
about the market for several months have suddenly been withdrawn in 
expectation of realizing higher values. Trade is decidedly healthier; but 
with pitch at 10s. to 12s., tar distillers will have some difficulty in making 
both ends meet, even with tar at to-day’s price (quoted below). Prices: 
Tar, 6s. to 9s. per ton, according to ition. Benzol, 90 per cent., 
2s. 10d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 10d. per 
on. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 14d. per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. 
te, 1d. caieh. Pitch, nominally, 12s.per ton. Carbolic acid, 
3s. 6d. per on. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per 
ton. Anthracene, “A” quality, nominally, 10d. per unit; “B” quality, 


7d. per unit. 

A ia Products.—Sulphate is decidedly weaker—indeed, the market 
was never so bare of orders as it has been during the past week; and whilst 
Beckton price is quoted nominally £12 10s., other makes are offering at a 
much lower figure. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 10s. to £11 lds. per 
ton, less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall 
of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. perlb. Muriate of ammonia, 
brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 perton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. 
Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 








Sate or SHaREs In THE Bristot Gas Company.—At the Grand Hotel, 
Bristol, last Friday, Mr. C. H. Tucker disposed by auction of five lots of 
£100 stock in the Bristol United Gas Company at prices ranging from 
£201 to £202; the purchasers paying, in addition, £1 1s. per cent. for 
auction fees. 

Tae Lectures on CookeRY AND Domestic Economy at Saispury.— 
The lectures given by Miss Agnes Kelman (who was assisted by Miss 
Palmer Sambourne) under the auspices of the Salisbury Gas Company, to 
which allusion was made in the Journnat last week, were attended with 
such success that it was decided to extend them for three days beyond the 
allotted time. They were therefore continued until Friday last. 


Tue VALUE oF THE SHEFFIELD WATER Company's SHARES.—The value of 
the shares of the Sheffield Water Company has not depreciated owing to 
the result of the recent investigation before the House of Lords Committee. 
On Monday last week afew shares changed hands at £68 each—an advance 
of £1 per share on previous quotations; while some preference stock was 
disposed of at an advance of one-eighth. 


Tue DamaceE To Roaps py Marn-Layine OpErations.—At a recent sitting 
of the Holmfirth County Court, the Holmfirth Local Board sued the Holm- 
firth Gas Conary for £13 17s. 4d., for damages to roads, caused by the 
laying of a. he case was referred to Mr. G. H. Marsden, to hear the 
evidence and make his report to the Court. This gentleman has found 
that the plaintiffs are entitled to £12 13s. 10d. for the repairs they did to 
the roads; and the Court has given judgment for this amount and costs. 


Tue UNFoUNDED CHARGES AGAINST A FoREMAN aT THE SaLForD Gas- 
Worxs.—Alluding to our report of the case tried at the Salford Borough 
Police Court on the 18th ult. (ante, p. 549), Mr. R. M. Hooton asks for a 
slight correction, in order to make quite clear that he was entirely exone- 
rated from the charges made against him. In the cross-examination of 
Mr. Peel, it should have been reported that he ‘‘ remembered the defendant 
bringing 8s. to him ”—not 3s. as stated—being the amount of the two sums 
of 4s. each that it was specifically charged against Hooton that he had 
appropriated. 

Tue CockermouTH LocaL BoaRD AND THEIR GAs AND Exectric Licut- 
me Prosects.—The Bill promoted by the Cockermouth Local Board to 
enable them to acquire the works of the Cockermouth Gas Company and 
to undertake the supply of electric light came before a Committee of the 
House of Lords last Tuesday as an unopposed measure (the Company’s 
Bill having, it may be remembered, been withdrawn), and underwent. con- 
siderable modification. Clause 6—under which the Company were to sell 
their works and business on the requisition of the Local Board made within 
six months after the passing of the Act—was struck out ; as were the whole 
of the clauses pry to electric lighting, we understand, at the sugges- 
tion of the Board of Trade. The Bill was then reported. 


Tue Price or Gas at Lewes.—For some few weeks correspondence has 
been going on in the columns of one of the Sussex pa, on the subject of 
the price charged for at Lewes. As compared with the neighbouring 
seat coast towns of Brighton, Portsmouth, Eastbourne, and tings, 
the figure is certainly high—4s. 2d. per 1000 feet net, as against 3s. 3d., 
Qs. 9d., 3s. 7d. (with 5 per cent. off), and 3s. 8d. in the other places named. 
It is stated that a meeting of the principal consumers in Lewes is to be 
held shortly, to consider what steps shall be taken to secure a reduction. 
The London and Brighton Railway Songeey are also likely to take some 
decisive steps on their own account. The reduction expected is 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

THe ASSESSMENT OF THE WesT Bromwicn CoRPoRATION Gas-WoRKs,— 
At a meeting of the West Bromwich Board of Guardians held last week, 
the Assessment Committee reported that a deputation from the Town 
Council had waited upon them for the purpose of discussing the question 
of the assessment of the gas-works, which the Corporation contended was 
too high. The matter had been adjourned in order that the Valuer and 
the Secretary of the Gas Department might meet and further discuss the 
figures ; it being agreed that the Corporation should withdraw their notice 
of appeal to the next Quarter Sessions, and that the Committee should 
arrange for the Corporation to have the benefit of the reduction (if any) 
which might be made in the rateable value of £3500 on the rate made in 
November last year. The report was adopted. 





ie 


Matiock Water-Works Company, Loatrep.—This Compan Was origi. 
nally constituted by the Matlock Water-Works Acts, 1860 and 1881; ang 
on the 30th ult. it was registered as a limited pace oa The capital ig 
£7600, divided into 800 shares of £5 each, and 360 shares of £10 each, al] 
of which are taken up, and are fully paid. 


Sate or SHares.—Last Wednesday, Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfielg 
sold by auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, one-eighth of a King’s share 
and ten £100 new fully-paid shares in the New River Company; the diyi. 
dend from last Christmas being included in the purchase. The former was 
divided into 15 lots each comprising a 120th part of a whole share, and ong 
lot ———- of a 160th part. The latter realized £515; while the other 
lots were sold at the following prices :—1 at £700; 1 at £690; 83 at £699. 
and 10 at £675. One of the new shares went for £345; 6 at £342; and3 at 
£341. A parcel of seven £100 6 per cent. debentures in the City of Potsdam 
aan orks Company were also put up forsale; one lot realizing £88 ang 
six £87. 


DAMAGES AGAINST THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER CompPany,—At 
the Southwark County Court on the 25th ult., a dock labourer named 
Connor recovered damages against the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company for personal injuries sustained by him through the defective 
condition of one of their plug-holes. On the 24th of November last the 
plaintiff had occasion to go to Southwark Park, and whilst crossing the 
road the heel of his boot caught in aplug-hole. He was thrown down with 
considerable violence, and seriously injured. He claimed £50 as compen. 
sation for his suffering, and for his expenses out of pocket. His ave; 
wages were 27s. per week; and he had been laid up for some time. The 
jury awarded him £46 10s. and costs. 


THe Quauity or LEEDS ent nee ow numerous complaints having 
lately been made by the inhabitants of ds with regard to the quality of 
the gas supplied to them by the Corporation, Alderman Spark put the 
following notice of motion on the paper for last Thursday’s meeting of the 
Town Council :—“ That it be an instruction to the Committee to 
increase the illuminating power of the gas so as to be equal to 20 candles 
when tested by a 24-hole Argand burner ; also to reduce, as soon as prac- 
ticable, the sulphur impurities to a maximum of 10 grains per 100 cubic 
feet of gas; and that the Committee be empowered to supply gas consumers 
within the borough, at cost price, with burners which are capable of con. 
suming gas of a 20-candle power in the best and most economical manner.” 
Owing, however, to the pressure of other business the consideration of the 
matter had to be postponed. According to a local paper, an outcry as to 
the increase of sulphur impurities, and the variation in, and frequent def- 
ciency of pressure, has for some years been raised at intervals first in one 
and then in another part of the borough. Of late, however, the impurity 
and deficiency in illuminating power of the gas has been the subject of 
adverse comment in several districts widely apart. Consumers in the 
centre of the borough appear to have noticed more definitely than residents 
in the suburbs what many allege to be a decided falling off in the quality 
of the gas they have burnt within the last fortnight; and similar com- 
plaints have been made at several public institutions. Many people 
express @ desire to see some improvement, even if they are called upon to 
pay more for their gas. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


(For Monry Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 623.) 


















































we Bise 

When (|§.;3 Paid | losing |, Yield 
Toros. /Ohare iene seein. abere| Prices. /Fi| rare 
As" Wk.| meat, 
p. c. GAS COMPANIES. 20.4 
590,000] 10 | 18 Oct, | 104 |Alliance& Dublin 10p.c,. «| 10 | 19-20] -- |5 5 6 
100,000} 20 |26Nov.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . . « «| 20 | 22-24) -- |g 6 8 
,000; §& |12Nov.' 74 |Bombay,Limited . . . +-| 65! 64—7 |--\5 71 
,000| Stck.| 25 Feb.| 113 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |223—228) -- i418 8 
110,000} ,, 1 Do. New. . « « «| 100 |168—168) «- |q 19 3 
000} 20 |16 Mar.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41—43 | -- |4 13 0 
820,000} 20 |18 Oct. | 113 |British, . . . . . « «| 20| 43-45|-- [5 9 0 
278,750} 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited] 10 | 18—14 |+4 4 5 8 
147,740) 20 |25Feb.| 7 |Cagliari,Limited . . . .}| 20} 26—27|--|5 98 
,000/Stck.| 18 Oct. | 184 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |267—272\+3 \4 19 3 
180,000) ,, pa rs Do. New do. ._.j| 100 [206—210| -- 5 0 0 
121,234) ,, |80Dec.| 4 Do. # A p. c. Deb. do.} 100 |120—123) -- ig 18 2 
657,820) 20 | 15 Dec.| 11 (Continental ion, Limited.| 20 | 839—41 | -- 5 7 8 
242,680] 20 oo te Do. New '69&'72| 14 | 27—28 | -- |5 10 0 
200,000} 20 ” 8 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20 | 82—84 | -- ig 14 1 
75,000|Stck.| 30 Mar.| 10 |Crystal Palace District , .| 100 |197-202*|+2 419 0 
125,000) ,, ” 7 Do. p.c. 100 |188-143*| «+ |4 17 10 
50,000) ,, » 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.| 100 124-129") -- |418 0 
284,060} 10 |27Jan.| 11 |European Limite + « «| 10 | 91—22 | ++ (5 00 
90,000) 10 ” ll Do. New. . Tail 164) -- |5 0 0 
177,030) 10 » | il Do. do. . .| 5 |10$—11 | -- 5 0 0 
6,467,940/Stck.|25Feb.| 12 |Gaslight&Coke, A,Ordinary| 100 |287—241/+2 |4 19 7 
100,000) ,, ” a iO. ,4p.c.max.| 100 5 | “1442 
665,000) ,, » | 10 Do. C,D,&E,10p.e.Pf.| 100 |248—258 -- | 19 0 
80,000) ,, ” 5 Do. F,5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |116—121) -- |4 27 
60,000) ,, ” 13 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 |179—184) -- 4 1 6 
1,800,000) 5 ” Do,  H,7p.c.max.| 100 |162—165)+1 |4 410 
000} 5 » | 10 Do,  J,10p.c. Prf.| 100 |246—251) -- |3 19 8 
1,061,150} ,, |15 Dec.) 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |112—114) -- |3 10 2 
294,850) 5, ” 44 Do. 4¢p.c. do. 00 |120—122) .- |g 18 9 
650,000; ” 6 Do. p.c.. . «| 100 |161—164) 813 2 
8,600,000) Stck.| 12 Nov.| 10 |Imperia] Continental . .| 100 |214—218) -. |4 11 9 
75,000} 6 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 | 54—64 | -. |412 8 
510,000}100 | 1Apr.| 5 |Met.ofMelbourne,5 p.c.Deb.| 100 |108-110*| +4 4108 
641,920} 20 |26Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 |174—184| -- 6 9 7 
150,000) 5 |26Nov.| 10 |Oriental,Limited . . . .| 5 | 93—93.| +; |5 2 H 

50,000 5 |80Mar.| 8 |Ottoman, Limited. . ; :| 5 | 64—74"|+2|5 6 
90,000 10 |18 Oct.|10 |San Paulo, Limited ; | °| 10 145—164 ++ (6 a 
500,000/Stck.| 25 Feb. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 |803—308) -. 5 0 } 
1,850,000) ,, ” 12 Do. B do. | 100 |237—242) -- 419 5 
125,750) 9» » | 18 Do. © do, | 100 260-270) -- |4 16 5 
450,000, ,, | 80Dec.| 5 Do. _ 5p.c.Deb.Stk,| 100 |130—134 -- /3 14 0 

5 {16 Mar.| 11 | Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig} 5 | 10—11| -- |5 0 

| 
WATER COMPANIES, | 10 
714,957|Stck.| 80 Dec Chelsea, Ordinary. . . «| 100 |232—287| -. 3 18 ; 
1,720,560'Stck.| 30 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 194—199/ +3 [3 15 7 
700,000| 50 |30Dec.} 94 ‘Grand Junction . . . «| 60 |120—124) .. [3 16 5 
708,000/Stck.|12Nov.}10 |Kent . . . + + « « +| 100 |250—255 -- $18 9 
1,043,800} 100 | 80 Dec. Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 |224—229'+2 /8 14 : 
406,200) 100 ” 7 Do. 74p.c.max.. .| 100 |182—187\+2 |4 0 H 
150,000/Stck.|80 Mar.) 4 Do. 4 : c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |112-114*! .. [3 10 FH 
500,000} 100 |10 Feb. | 12 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 +4 su 
1,000,000/Stck./27Jan.| 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |118—116 -- 3 8 1 
742,300|Stck.|15Dec.| 6 |S'thwk &V’xhall,10p.c. max.| 100 |157—162) + 44/8 14 F 
126,500| 100}. | 6 . Tap.c. do. | 100 |147—152 .. 8 18% 
1,166,008 Btek. 15 Dec.| 11 |West Middlesex . , . .| 100 ap . 4 6 
\*Ex div 
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& Suppty.—Last Tuesday an inquiry was held by Major- Tue Apoption or Deacon’s WasTe-WaTeR Meter System at Batu.— 
mt a Carey, R.E., at the Mechanics’ Inotitute, Otley, intoan | The Cold Water Committee of the Bath Town Council recommended, in a 
ication made to the Local Government Board by the Otley Local | report presented to that body last Thursday, the borrowing of £12,500 for 
Hoard to enable them to raise money to extend their water-works by the | work in connection with the water supply. Of this sum £8949 is for the 
ction of a reservoir at Ellar Gill. By a Provisional Order already | completion of the waste-water meter system, and the remainder for new 
ted the Board have power to raise £7500 for providing storeage for | mains. The sum required for the prevention of waste is in excess of what 
their water; but this is insufficient for the proposed work. The scheme | was anticipated. Mr. A. R. Binnie, M. Inst. C.E., of Bradford, whom the 
objected to on the grounds that the site of the intended reservoir was | Committee have called in to advise them on the general subject of the pre- 
= itable, as the water would be liable to pollution, and that an alternative | vention of water waste, maintains that the expenditure of the amount he 
unsuil e could be carried out at a cost of £4800. Mr. C. S. Rooke, U.E., of ja grees will, in the end, be the most economical course. According to the 
defended his scheme, which has the sanction of the Board; while ata furnished by him to the Committee there should be @ saving of at 
Mr. A. Preston, C.E., opposed it. Evidence on both sides was given; and | least 413,868 gallons of water daily, which would be sufficient to supply 
at its close the Inspector, accompanied by representatives of the parties, | 22,992 persons, allowing 18 gallons per head. After a lengthy debate, the 
yisited the site, and examined the water-supply arrangements of the dis- | report was adopted. 
trict generally. Tue Bextes Loos, Beane ap samen Waren Wonns Lean—Ehe mem- 
HAM COMPRESSED-ArR PowEeR ScHEME.—During the t | bers of the buxton oard at their meeting received a severe 
alse Gocunes have been actively engaged in the construction of the | disappointment in the shape of a letter from the Local Government Board 
Central Station of the Birmingham me ressed-Air Power Company, to | refusing to grant them borrowing powers for £9200 for new water-works 
which reference has been made in our columns; and in the course of the | over a longer period than ten years. The Board a few weeks ago applied 
pext two or three months operations will have so far been advanced as to | for permission to borrow £ for repairs, &c., to their Lightwood reser- 
eable the Company to supply customers with this latest motive power to | voir, which has already cost upwards of £15,000, and also £1200 for Pa 
the extent, at first, of 6000 indicated horse power. The mains will vary in | chase of land and springs. After an inquiry by Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E., 
diameter from 7 to 24 inches, and will extend about 18 miles. They will | the Local Government Board wrote to the Buxton Board saying they 
be placed in concrete troughs, ——- with removable covers, as near as | observed that on two previous occasions they had authorized the to A 































i e surface of the ; and means will be adopted -by which, | of money for the purpose of making the Hogshaw reservoir water-tight 
in ytd ye the bursting of a pipe, the general supply shall not beinter- | and they regarded it as unsatisfactory that the large sum of £8000 should 
rupted. Service-pipes will be connected in the usual manner. Consumers | now be required for the same object. —— had had some hesitation in 
~ ol the air supplied through meters of the character of Beale’s gas | entertaining the application; but, on consideration, had decided to sanc- 
exhauster, correc in the readings according to the mms pressure. | tion the borrowing of the sum of £8000 for ten years. The Chairman 
The first instalment of half-a-dozen engines will probably be delivered in | explained that it would mean a rate of 5d. in the pound. If the Board 
June, and then users will be supplied; applications to the extent of 3500 | would not let them have the money for a longer period, then they must go 
indicated horse power having 4 moe been received by the Secretary | on, and the town would have to make up their minds to these terms, much 
(Mr. A. S. Bennett). According to the success attending this experiment, | as they ht feel disappointed. It was resolved to take such action as 
the scheme will be widened and extended throughout the town. might be advisable in the matter. 























THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
During THE Four WEEKS ENDED Marca 380. 
{From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drspm, F.I.C., F.C.S.] 













































P SULPHUR. A : 
(In non tery ‘Sperm Candies.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
M . 
Companims—Disrricts, bMaxi- |Mint- Means. Maxi-| Mini- ree, Maxi-| Mini- Senne. : 
mum. |/mum. os xe 4 ys mum. |mum. - * a. =. — mum. | mum. | Mar. ee. Mae. Mer. 
Toe eS En mPa | ag-3 | 16-4) 17-1] 17-0] 16-8| 18-1|| 11-4 | 6-9 [10-3 | 8-4] 8-8 | 8°8|| 0-3} 0-0| 0-1 | 0-0 | 0-1 | o-8 
Camden Town. |... . . . «| 16-9 |16°8| 16-4] 16-5| 16-5| 16-3|| 14-7 |10-4 [118 |14-0 [13-2 [12-8 || 0-2] 0-0| 0-0} 0-1 | 0-1 | O-1 
Dalston Piri 5 2 2 2] 16-6 | 16-2] 16-3} 16-4| 16-3] 16-4|| 13-5 |10-9 {19-1 }22-1 |12°4 {13-1 || 0-2! 0-0| 0-1] 0-0 | 0-0} 0-0 
apie LoDo DD 2 2] 17-8 | 16-2] 16-8] 17-2] 17-0) 17-3|| 17-0 | 7-7 |18-7 |11-7 {12-5 {10-0 || 0-6} 0-0 | 0-1 | 0-1 | 0-3 | O-1 
Chelsea (Fulham). . . . . . . .| 17-0 |16-3| 16-6] 16-8| 16-5| 16-9|| 13-9 | 8-3 |11-4 [12-4 | 9-3 | 8-8 || 0-2| 0-0| 0-1 | 0-0 | 0-0| 0-0 
Do. (Nine Elms). . . . . . .| 16°9 | 15°7| 16-7] 16-4| 16-2) 16-5|| 14°6 |11-O |18°5 |13°4 |12°6 |11-4 || 0-6 | 0-0| 0-3 | 0-4 | 0°83 | O-4 
Kingsland Road . . . . . . . .| 174 |16°1| 16-7] 16°8| 16-6| 16-6|| 14-1 | 7°8 |10°8 {11-3 |11-3 [12-1 || 0-4] 0-0| 0-0 | 0-1 | 0-0 | 0-1 
Charing Cross (48.inch main) | | || 17-6 | 16-1|16-5| 16°6| 16-7| 16-9|| 18-0 |10-9 |15-9 [18-7 |18-9 [12-6 || 0-3 | 0-0 | 0-1 | 0-1 | 0-1 | 0-8 
Do (district main) | . . | 17-2 |16°1| 16-1] 16-5|16-6|16-8|| 174 |11°3 |15°1 |16-0 |15°5 {12-0 || 0-2| 0-0 | 0-1 | 0-1 | 0-0] 0-0 
St.John’s Wood... . . » . «| 17-4 | 16-2| 16-5] 16-7/ 16-8) 16-8|| 18-4 |13-4 [16-1 |15°8 [14-5 |14-2 || 0-6 | 0-1 | 0-4 | 0-4 | 0-3 | 0-3 
Lambeth Road "2 205 5 2] 16-8 | 16-1] 16-4] 16-3] 16-4) 16-5}| 12-4 | 7-9 | 9-4] 9-3 |10°3 |10°8 || 0-4 | 0-0 | 0-1 | 0-1 | 0-1 | O-2 
Westminster (cannel gas). | | . . | 21°38 |20-3/20-9| 20-9 90-7 | 21-1|| 18-4 | 8-1 {10-4 | 9-9 | 9-4 |10°6 || 0-8 | 0-0 | 0°6 | 0-1 | 0-4 | 0-8 
son eckbare nn Gas Company— | 7-1 | 16°0| 16-7| 16-8 | 16-4 | 16-5 | 11-2 | 5° | 8-4 [10-7 | 6-8 | 6-3 || 0-3! 0-0/ 0-0| 0-0 | 0-1 | O-1 
ae te RE ES, eng Pee Pel oye ee Beek | de ont Nel beg Foot Ce <j t= | ft 
* 2 2) 16-6 | 16-0! 16-4| 16-4| 16-3 |16°2|| 21°9 | 6-5 [11-6 |12°1 [11-6 {11-5 || 0-2] 0-0] 0-0/|0-0/ 0-0! 0-0 
Levisham 2212 2 LLL | aed [16-1]16-5]16-6| 16-8 |16-9 | 11-7 | 7-2 | 8°9 | 9-4] 9-9 [10-3 |] 0-2] 0-0| 0-0| 0-1 | 0-0] 0-0 
Commercial Gas Company— Pa : : ‘ : . , 
. a ee «| 18+ | 16-4] 16-9] 17-1] 17-6 |17°7|| 10°2 | 6-9 | 7°6 | 7°8| 8-4/ 9°6 || 0-2! 0-0/ 0-0! 0-0| 0-0| o-0 
St. George’s-in-the-Easi off DL agr [15-8 | 16-7 | 16-2] 16-3 | 16-2|| 14-0 | 6-8 [11-7 | 8-6 | 7-2] 8-1 || 0-2] 0-1 | 0-2 | 0-2 | 0-1] O-1 




































































* Station closed for removal. P 5 . , 
YDROGEN.—None on any occasion. } RESSURE.—In excess on all occasions. 
Note—The euslitae cee for common on in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 
not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. ressure between sunset 
and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 


, EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 
SOU ERUNE So OO. ceumeahy Gan bo made, when dead 
































i i saat he their New Patent princi- 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, OPA Ea - 
Ya alt e, to pass Gas without the 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, | Guna — 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. sliignte: varia- 


Appress For TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
C0., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
Which are giving unquali- 
fled satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 


—_ 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e., &e. 


Gwynne & Co.'s New Cata- 
logue and Testimonials on 

usting and other 
Machinery, on application at 
the above yas = 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 








tion in pressure. No other 
Maker can do this. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


(THE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be ted 
m the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, andare held fora longterm of years. 
They employ their own ov s and lab ‘5, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 


the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


Street, Lonpon, B.C, 
Joun Wm. O’NEI114, 
Managing 











pPiIMMis & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make only the best ee 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS, 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions aa Stock. 
For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London’ and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘“ Erwat, Lonpon.” 


LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 


MItiBank Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PRECISION LONDON.”) 





Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing A tus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 





ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 


to the Head Office. 





CANNEL COAL, &c. 
J OEN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
cuynoves SCOTTISH CANNELS; also -CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No, 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsureH, SCOTLAND, 





LONDON AGENCIES. 
GENTLEMAN, with excellent con- 


nection with Gas-Works for 16 years, and Central 
Offices in the City of London, is open to REPRESENT 
(with existing Agencies) rms for the Sale of 
CAST-IRON PIPES, COAL, GAS-TUBES, FIRE- 
CLAY RETORTS and BRICKS. 
Address F. H. W., 60, QuzeN Victoria STREET, E.C. 





ANTED, a situation as Collector, or 
CHIEF in rental office. Thirteen years’ expe- 
rience. Age 29. No objection to go abroad. 
Address No. 1492, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. 





WINDERMERE DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 
WVANten, an experienced Manager, to 


take the entire charge of the Gas and Water 
Works of the above Company, The make of Gas is 
about 11 millions. He will have to devote the whole of 
his time as eer and Manager to the Company; 
and must have a thorough practical experience in the 
Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of Gas, 
and the profitable dealing with the products of a Gas- 
Works. A Manager wi good practical mechanical 
knowledge preferred. Salary £100 per annum, with 
house, gas, firing, and water. To enter upon the duties 
at once. 

Applications, with particulars, stating age, previous 
experience, and not more than three recent and unim- 
peachable testimonials as to qualification and character, 
to be sent in, on or before the 11th day of April, 1887, 
addressed to Mr. J. T. Bownass, Solicitor, Windermere, 
endorsed “ Manager.” 


Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* For Illustration of “Jones’s Differential District 
Governors,” see Page III. of Wrapper of last 

week’s issue. 


ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 
ot Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 








DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
PokTy FIVE Q and Oval Mouthpieces, 


with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings ; also 
five new Clay Retorts, 18 in. by 18in. No reasonable 
offer will be refused. 
Apply to Wa. Bares, Manager, WorKsSOP. 





OR SALE—One of “Ruscoe’s” latest 
atent power RETORT MOUTHPIECE FACING 
MACHINES. Has been very little used. Cost £150. 
Will be sold for half cost price. 
Apply to No. 1491, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court 
Fieet Street, E.C. 


F OR SALE—by Saml. While (late 

Ashmore & While), 60, Queen Victoria Street 
London, E.C.—_TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 70 ft. dia., 
86 feet deep. Two TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERS in 
Belgium), 80 ft. dia., 204 ft. deep. One 50 ft. dia., 20 ft. 
= Two 50 ft. dia., 18 ft.deep. Two abt. 35 ft. dia., 
14 ft. ao and two 80 ft. dia., 10 ft.deep. SINGLE 
GASHOLDER. 

The above Holders are in good condition; but should 
it be found necessary, new sheets, or other parts, could 
be put in when erecting. 

PURIFIERS complete, various sizes, from 6 ft. square 
to 24 ft. square. SCRUBBERS, Condensers, Boilers, 
Mouthpieces, Ascension-Pipes, and Hydraulic Mains. 
STATION GOVERNORS, 8 in., 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 
15 in., 16 in., and 24in. EXHAUSTERS, and Engines 
and Exhausters combined, to pass from 2000 cubic feet 
to 60,000 cubic feet per hour. STEAM-ENGINES from 
4 to 25 horse power. “OTTO” GAS-ENGINES from 

to 16 horse power. STATION METERS to 

om 8000 to 40,000 cubic feet per hour. DONKIN’S 
FLANGED GAS-VALVES, 4 in. to 26 in. 

8. W. undertakes the Removing and Refixing of the 
above complete. 

Gas Companies having disused Ironwork Gas Plant 











ANTED, Second-hand Gas Apparatus 
for 200 Lights. 
State price, with full particulars of sizes, and where to 
be seen, to Tuomas PicGottT anv Co., BIRMINGHAM. 





“KING’S TREATISE ON COAL GAS.” 
ANTED, Second-hand Set of this 
Work, in good condition ; bound or unbound. 
Send offers to No. 1494, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 


p of are invited to send lowest price, with 
particulars, to the above address. 
*,* See first issue in every month for this list. 


RICHMOND (SURREY) GAS COMPANY. 


A FOR SALE. ‘ 
THE Directors invite Otters for the 
whole or any part of the following Second-hand 


Plant :— 

Two Vertical Engines, about 8-horse power, by Beale, 
with two 30,000 Gwynne Exhausters, 12-inch Valves and 
Cc ti Bye-pass Governor, and Shafting, &c., 








TO GAS COMPANIES ENLARGING THEIR 
WORKS. 


ANTED, a Station Meter and 
EXHAUSTER with 10-inch Connections 
complete. 
particulars, with a drawing showing the existing 
arrangements, to No. 1493, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FizetT Street, E.C. 





CAST-IRON PIPES. 
WANTED, Tenders for 400 yards of 
6-inch Socket and Spigot MAIN PIPES, 89 Ibs. 
per yard, to be delivered, within one month after accept- 
ance of tender, at the Railway Station, Thame, Oxon, 


complete. 
won 10,000 Beale Exhauster with inlet and outlet 
alves. 

Two Tangye Cornish Boilers, 5 ft. diameter and 15 ft. 
long, with fittings. 

Two Tangye Vertical Boilers, 3ft. 3in. diameter and 
7 ft. high, with fittings. 

One Mann & Walker Tower Scrubber, 6 ft. diameter 
and 40 ft. high, with Washer in base, complete with 
12-inch Valves and Connections, and Driving Engine for 
distribution. 

Two Cast-Iron Coffey Stills, about 4 ft.6in. by 2 ft. 
6 in. by 80 ft. high, fitted with Cast-Iron Trays. 

The whole can be inspected at any time, and further 
particulars obtained from the undersigned, 

Tuomas May, Engineer. 

March 12, 1887. 





Apply to Mr. W. R. Cooprr, Gas- Works, B: y- 





TO IRON MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


N SALE—A Single-Lift Gasholder, 

7 0 feet in diameter and 80 feet deep, with Columns, 

Girders, Pulleys, Chains, and Balance-Weight, com- 
plete, and all in working condition. 

For particulars and to view, apply to Mr. Wit11am 

Smits, Manager, Gas-Works, Hyde, near MancHESTER. 





HINCKLEY LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
OR SALE (Cheap)—An Exhauster to 
5000 cubic feet per hour. Removed to make 


room for Larger. 
Apply for particulars to the Manager of the Gas- Works, 


Hinckley. 
March 19, 1887. 





STATION METER FOR SALE. 
‘THE Gravesend and Milton Gas Company 
are 


Dy to receive OFFERS for a 20, feet 
r hour ND STATION METER, with 12-inch In- 

t and Outlet Connections, and Dry-Faced Valves and 
Bye-Pass Valve, Gauges, &c., complete. Has been re- 
cently overhauled. 

Tenders to be addressed to Grorcre B. SMEDLEY, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Superintendent, Gas- 
Works, GRAVESEND, 








COAL CONTRACT. 
PPENDERS are Wanted by the Dumfries 


Gas Commissioners for the supply of from 1000 
to 5000 tons of CANNEL COAL. 

Delivery as ee by theJManager between the 15th 
of May next and the 15th of May, 1888. 

Price to include carriage to Dumfries Station. 

Endorsed tenders to be lodged with John Grierson 
Esq., Town Clerk, Dumfries, on or before the 23rd 
current. 

Dumfries, April 1, 1887. 





TENDERS FOR CANNEL. 


HE Gas Committee of the Lancaster 
Corporation are ee ared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of CANNEL for a period of Three or 
Five years. The re quantity will be about 3000 
tons per annum, delivered on the Gas-Works Siding, 
Lancaster, in such quantities, and at such times as may 
be Re og commencing in July next. 
ed tenders, endorsed “Cannel,” with full par- 
ticulars, stating name of pit, &c., to be sent to Thomas 
Swainson, Esq., Town Clerk, Lancaster, on or before 
the 18th prox. 
Any further information and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to the und: ed. 
The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
C, ArmiTaGE, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Lancaster, March 30, 1887. 





TRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRon, 
GAS PURIFICATION, 


BALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on appli 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchaseg 
120 and 121, Neweats Srrezer, Lonpon, B.C 


LEEDS CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT 








EXHIBITION OF GAS-+OVENS, GAS-s 
BURNERS, GAS-ENGINES, AND gi Gas- 
APPLIANCES AND INVENTIONS FoR A 
ECONOMIC USE OF GAS FOR DOMESRE 
AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, = 


THE Gas Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation purpose holding an EXHIBIT] 
as above T* ~ Coloured Cloth Hall, L, os 

commence on i nti 

Sea ten e 26th of April next, and Continue for 
Applications for Space and other Conditi 

unl to the Chairman of the Gas ~ sella ang ‘foe be 

Offices, Leeds, not later than the 7th of April _ 


. 





BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD, 
THE Gas Committee are prepared tp 


receive TENDERS for the suppl 
—— TUBING and FITTINGS for or oaatt 
tt te ve g on the Ist day of May 
Form of tender, together with any further j f 
tion, may be had of Mr. Moore, Engi <—~ ng 
Macclesfield. ee Se 
enders, sealed and endorsed, to be sent in 
= — = ony a of April, 1887, olin, 
e man o e Gas C i 
Meatlostell. —- 
e Committee do not bind themsel 
lowest or any tender. weieben. 
(Signed) Joser# Barctay, 
Town Clerk, 





April 2, 1887. 





—— 


BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
he ——- and ne LIQUOR made at 
eir works during the Twelve month i 
a * vom of May next. a 
enders to be sent in not later than Sat 
asrd of April, 1887, addressed to the Chairman tee 
as Com: e, Town Hall, Macclesfiel 
bas a -- Tar, &c.” 2 — 
or Conditions, apply to Mr. Moor 
Works, Macclesfield. ” 
(Signed) JosepH Barctay, 
Town Clerk, 


Engineer, Gas- 





April 2, 1887. 
T HE Stretford Gas Company invite 
TENDERS from competent r 
construction of a BRICK GABHOLDER TANK, 4 
feet in diameter, in accordance with drawings, specif- 
cations and conditions which may be seen (on payment 
of one guinea, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bond fide tender) at the Gas-Works, Stretford, on and 
after Monday, April 4 next. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 
Tank,” to be sent in not later than Thursday, April 2l, 
1887, and addressed to the Chairman, Gas-Works, 
Stretford. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, nor will they pay any charge 
relating to the making or delivery of any tender. 

By oo, = 
ENJAMIN Haynes, Secretary, 
Stretford, near Manchester, March 25, 1887. ae 





TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


TAR. 
THE Directors of the Scarborough Gas 


Company invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
roduced at their Works for One year, from the 18th 
ay of April next. 

The Tar to be delivered into the Contractor's tank 
trucks at the Company’s siding at Scarborough. Rail- 
way weight. 

anks for the removal of the Tar to be sent regularly, 
and in such numbers and at such times as may 
required. 

ayment monthly. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, with whom tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” must be lodged not later than 
Monday, the 11th day of April next. 

By order, 
Wi1114m J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 

Scarborough, March 19, 1887. 








TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Directors of the Scarborough Gas 


Company are poapened to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR pro- 
duced at their Works for One year, from the 18th day 
of April next. 

The Liquor to be delivered into the Contractor's 
tank trucks at the Company’s siding at Scarborough. 
Railway weight. 

The strength to be tested by Twaddel’s hydrometer. 

The tender to state the price per ton to be paid for 
every half degree of strength, from 4° to 8°. 

The tanks for the removal of the Liquor to be sent 
regularly, in such numbers and at such times as may 
be required. 

Payment monthly. q 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom tenders, in accordance 
with this advertisement, and properly endorsed, must 
be sent not later than Monday, the ilth day of Apri 


next, 
By order, 
Wi1u1am J. Moon, Secretary and Managet- 
Scarborough, March 19, 1887, 
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BOROUGH OF SALFORD. | 
| 


IN THE MATTER of the GAS-WORKS MANAGE- 
MENT, and the CONTRACTS, PURCHASES, and 
in relation thereto. 


OTICE is hereby given that a' 
Committee of Investigation has been appointed 
by the Council to inquire into the above matters; and | 
Committee will be PREPARED TO RECEIVE 
EVIDENCE from any _— or persons who may be | 
jn s position to afford information with reference to | 
pribery, corruption, or any other improper conduct on j 
the of any Corporation official, or other person, in | 
ela to the above matters. 
The Committee are empowered by the Council to) 
indemnify any person affording information from legal 
proceedings on the part of the Corporation in conse- 


quence thereof. 

guch persons are invited, in the first instance, to | 
communicate with the Chairman of the Investigation | 
Committee (Alderman Walmsley), Town Hall, Salford, | 
nd any communication so made will be considered | 
private and confidential. 

By order, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, Feb. 18, 1887. 


POLESWORTH WATER-WORKS. 


ATHERSTONE RURAL SANITARY AUTHORITY. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 


Not! CE is hereby given that the 
Atherstone Rural Sanitary Authority are prepared 
to receive TENDERS from persons desirous of con- 
tracting with them for the erection of a PUMPING 
STATION near Green Lanes; the construction of a 
COVERED SERVICE RESERVOIR at Dordon; the 
manufacture, supply, laying, and jointing of about 8} 
miles of WATE AINS, varying in size from 4inches 
to 2 inches diameter; and the supply and fixing of 
HYDRANTS, AIR and SLUICE VALVES, in accord- 
ance with the plans and specification Po ae by 
Mr, Baldwin La , M. Inst. C.E., No. 7, Westminster 
Chambers, Westminster, 8.W., and which may be seen 
at the Office of the said Engineer, and at my Office in 
A 








therstone. 
Quantities of the several works have been taken out 
by Messrs. Hovenden and Berridge, of No. 181, Bishops- 
gate Street Without, E.C.; and copies of the same and 
alsoof the specification will be supplied by the Engineer, 
or by me, on the deposit of five pounds, which sum will 
be returned on the delivery of a bond fide tender, after 
a tender has been accepted. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “‘Tender for Polesworth 
Water-Works,” are to be delivered at my Office in 
Atherstone, on or before Monday, the 25th day of April 





next. 
The Rural Sanitary Authority do not bind themselves 
toaccept the lowest or any tender. 
J. K, Fre.pers, 
Clerk to the Authority. 
Atherstone, March 29, 1887. 





NORTHAMPTON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
Tae Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for TELE- 
SCOPING a Single-Lift GASHOLDER, 100 feet dia- 
meter by 28 feet deep, and providing and fixing a 
complete NEW SET of COLUMNS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Specifications and drawings may be seen at the Offices 
of the Company, Gas-Works, Northampton, on and 
after Wednesday, the 6th inst. Copies of the specifi- 
estion and form of tender may be obtained on ey 
of one pound, to be returned on receipt of a bond fide 


ies of the drawings will be supplied on payment on 
application to the Engineer. 

enders, addressed to the Chairman, to be delivered 

es the — of the Company on or before Tuesday, the 

ins' 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
JouN | ewe — oe 
ngineer to the Company. 
Northampton, April 6, 1887. — 





BOROUGH OF OLDHAM. 


10 MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas-Works Committee invite 








TO TAR MANUFACTURERS. 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of W n are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the surplus TAR manufactured at their Works— 


about 1200 tons per annum. 
The Tar will be filled into Contractor’s tanks, and 
= in communication with the London and North- 
estern Railway Company. 
Conditions of tract may be obtained on application 
atthe Office; and sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender 
for Tar,” will be received until the 28th of April. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 


highest or any tender. 
James Paterson, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Warrington, April 2, 1887. 


TO RETORT MANUFACTURERS. ‘ 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Warrington are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
by whom sealed tenders will be received, endorsed 
“Tender for Retorts,” not later than Thursday, the 
28th of April. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 








James Paterson, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Warrington, April 2, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF DEWSBURY. 


T HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 

for the supply of RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, &c. 

Particulars of quantities and forms of tender may be 
obtained from Mr. H. Townsend, Engineer and Manager, 
Savile Town Gas-Works, Dewsbury. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Retorts,” to be 
sent to me, the undersigned, not later than Saturday, 
the 28rd inst. 

The lowest or any tender wil] not necessarily be 


accepted. 
By order, 
Trevor C. Epwarps, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, April 2, 1887. 


HOLBORN UNION. 


GAS TAR, &c. 
HE Guardians of the Poor of the 
Holborn Union invite TENDERS for the AM- 
MONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus TAR produced at 
their Gas-Works, at Mitcham, for the period ending 
Lady-day, 1888. 

Further particulars may be obtained on app 
to Mr. Cuther, the Master of the Workhouse at 
Mitcham, 

Tenders, marked outside “Tender for Gas Tar, &c.,” 
must be sent or delivered to me at this office on or 
before Tuesday, the 12th of Aprii next. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any other tender. 

By order, 
James W. Hitt, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 
Clerk’s Office, Workhouse, Gray’s Inn Road, 
March 29. fo 





VManti. 








CORPORATION OF HEYWOOD. 


TO FIRE-BRICK MAKERS, &c. 


HE Gas Committee of the above are 
Pas oe to receive TENDERS for the under- 
menti: Goods, viz.— 

RETORTS, BRICKS, LUMPS, DAMPERS, and 
FIRE-CLAY. Also 

TO IRONFOUNDERS, &c. 

For CAST-IRON FURNACE DOOR-FRAMES, with 
Doors complete, —- Boxes, and other Fittings 
required for Retort- 8. 

or full particulars apply to Mr. H. Hawkins, Engineer 
and Manager. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, to be delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office 
on or before the 19th inst., endorsed “ Tender for Fire- 
Clay Goods,” or “ Ironwork,” as the case may 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
A. Watx1s, Town Clerk. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


ME. W. H. BENNETT having had 
considerable experience in matters 


TORQUAY GAS COMPANY. 
THE Directors of the above Company 
are Pas to receive TENDERS for the PUR- 

0! or 


CHASE any of the following disused GAS 
PLANT and MAT — 
One Gwynne and Beale’s Patent Exhauster, to pass 
20,000 cubic feet per hour. 
One 6-inch Station Governor. 
Four 12-inch and four 8-inch Gas-Valves. 
Two pair Plunger Pumps, Friction , 9-inck 
= 4-inch diameter Plunger, and two extra 
sets 0! 
Fifteen lengths Iron Hydraulic Main, 8 ft. 3 in. 
long, 15 in. wide, 15 in. val 
One Rotary Screening Machine. 


About 70 tons of Wrought and Cast Scrap Iron. 
Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, endorsed 
“Tender for Old Plant,” on or before the 8th of April. 
The highest or any tender not necessarily 
Rosert Beynon, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Hollacombe, Paignton, 
March 18, 1887. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
H°Ge# WALLACE & CO., Chemical 


Manufacturers (the old-established firm), supply 
the above, which is s y adapted for making te 
Sulphate of Amm The latter purchased in any 

uantities at highest market prices, or contracts for 


e year. 
For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap 
Lonpon, E.C. 


LIGHT! LIGHT!! LIGHT!!! 
Light your Mansions, Mills, and Factories, Light your 
illages and Towns with the New iluminant— 

PARAFFIN GAS. 
It puts coal gas entirely in the shade in point of 
economy, purity, and cy. 
No cation nor skilled labour necessary. 
Numerous Works already fitted up with the best 
results. Existing Works altered to the new system at 
little cost. 
The best and simplest Works for exportation. 
Call and see the system in operation at the Premises 
of the Patentees. 
THE PATENT PARAFFIN GAS LIGHTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
12, WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
Particulars and Testi ials om applicati 


[MPROVEMENTS IN APPARATUS 
EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
GAS. By Grorcs AnpERsox. Third Edition, with 22 
illustrations. Rewritten and enlarged, with a chapter 
on the “ Purification of Gas,” by Mr. R. H. Patrerson, 
F.8.8S., late Metropolitan Gas Referee. Price 4s., vn 
London: WALTER 1G, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE USE OF 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA and SPENT LIME 


AGRICULTURE. 


LT FAFLETS (as under) have been pre- 
pared in cheap form for Gas Companies and Cor- 
orations to distribute among possible purchaser of 
a phate of Ammonia and Spent Lime :— 


“THE VALUE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
AS A MANURE.” By Mr. F. J. Luoyvp, F.C.8., 
Consulting Chemist to the British Dairy Farmers’ 
A iati Lect on Agriculture at King’s 
College, &c. (See Journnan for May 19, 1885.) 
Price 5s. per 100, post free. 

“THE USE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AS 
MANURE.” By Mr. Wiutiam Arnotp. ( 
Journat for July 14, 1885.) Price 2s. 6d. per 100, 
post free. 


‘THE QUANTITIES OF SULPHATE OF AM- 
MONIA REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS CROPS.” 

















By (the late) J. Manam. (Reprinted from Mr. 
us Ohren’s phiet on “Cooking and 
Heating by Gas.”) ce 2s. 6d. per 100, post free. 


“ ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF AMMO- 
NIUM SALTS IN AGRICULTURE.” By Pro- 
fessor Foster, M.A., F.C.8., &c., Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital. Price 10s. 








connected 
> ahr ceapeed for the TAR and AMMONIACAL | with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say per 100, post free. 
AT UOn to he proBnced ot thelr Gitierent Ges Stations | thas ho contiunss toacstet uventessin Ss o ON THE COMPOSITION AND USE OF GAS 
ode iod of or more years, commencing the 1st | their designs and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL MIME IN AGRICULTURE.” By (the late) Dr. 
= lea PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- yw Reontaser af Giealeuy to the 
PRE ee fy a aps Bd is oy tons, and of) cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, sural Boolety of England. Price 
which are gran or urteen Years. 
licati and forms of tender can be obtainedon| Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage 5s. per 100, post free. 
ee ce ee Ss See eas ee ee g it unnecessary for persons resident| A Specimen Copy of each, free by post, for 
1a ntet® to be sent in on or before Tuesday, April 26, Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 3d. in Stamps. 
P Information as to cost,&c., supplied gratuitously upon . 
A. Nichorsor, Town Clerk. verti George Street, Lowpon: 
Oldham, March 80, 1887. , we WALTER KING, 11, Bour Count, Funxr Srauer, E.C. 





Wow Ready, Royat 8vo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 3s., post free. 


NOTES “ LITHOLOGY & GAS COALS, 


WITH LIST OF 


COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.S., 


GAS ENGINEER OF THE CORPORATION OF WARRINGTON, 


THIRD EDITION. 








Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 181, the Author has made numberof additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 


results of which are now included ; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and co 


Reet et ON Nee he Nr 


PRR NN et 
LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


where necessary. 
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ING’S TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE OF THE MANUFACTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS, Edited by 
Tuomas NEwBIGGING,| C.E., M. Inst. C.E., and (the late) 
W. T. Fewrrett, F.C.S. Complete i in Three Volumes. 
Price £4 4s., handsomely bound in Morocco, cloth sides, 

gilt edges. 

(To enable those who purchased the first two volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 8rd volume to match, 
sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application to the | 
Publisher.) 

London: WatTER Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E. Cc, | 








P'HREE-LIFT GASHOLDER AT THE, 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS- WORKS. | 
Being the seven Plates, with accompanying letter-press 
description by Gzorcx Livesey, M. Inst. C.E., which 
mea in the JournaL or Gas LIGHTING, *&e., ia 
ovember and December, 1881. vw folio, in 
coloured wrapper, price 2s. 6d., post 
London: Water Kina, 11, Bolt opart, Feet Street, E.C, 


BSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN 
OBSTRUCTOR AND REFLECTOR OF ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHT. By the late F. W. Harttxy. Being 
a series of Three Articles reprinted from the JournNaL 
o¥ Gas LIGHTING, ~~ nt an. 11, 18, 25,1881. In pamphlet 
form, price 6d., post fr 
London: WALTER inne, “it, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


J. R, Guent.—The removal of the import 
ties r= 3 - + permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into ee Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of pe See, in one piece, and of any form. The price 

in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 


me faa son to their encod 
Communications d to J. Suee & Co., GHENT, 


will receive immediate attention. 


AMES NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 

FIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anv 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON 58.E. 

Dzrét for STOURBRIDGE any NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 














OXIDE OF IRON FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 


OLPHERT’S IRISH BOG ORE 


Is Largely and Successfully used. 


This splendid Oxide is obtained under careful super- 
vision of an experienced Manager, and shipped direct 
from the Donegal estates of the Earl of Leitrim, 
Wypbrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other proprietors, 
| to any British or foreign port. it can be delivered to any 

gas-works on short notice. Large stocks always ready 
in fn depots. Sole representative for sale of above— 


A. C. FRASER, 
(Late Gas Manager, Bolton) 
| Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


+,* ' Spent O: Oxide e purchased or or exchanged. 


-ARMSTRO NG’S 


PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light. 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles 
are made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 





48, MaNcBESTER STREET, Gray’s Inn Roan, W.C, 


THOMAS PROUD, 


BROOKFIELD WORKS, 
102 and 103, ICKNIELD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


ConTRACTOR FOR 


LAYING GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WOOD GRIDS 


PURIFIERS AND SCRUBBERS; 


WOOD TROUGHING FOR SERVICE-PIPES; TAR 
HEATERS; STEEL AND IRON COKE BARROWS ; 
STEEL SHOVELS; AND OTHER TOOLS 
AND APPARATUS. 














COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 §Eacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT) 





New Design, with two Cutting Rollers, 
less Breeze than their old pattern, 


GEORGE WALLER & Co, 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, SE. 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great sa 
of time, labour. vend 
nse. 
ag oy 
&c., apply to ed 
PRICE, aX, A 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Mp. 
DLESEX, 


Prices are Reduced, 


SULPHURIC ACID, 
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(EsTaBLISHED 1778) 
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Are prepared to supply Gas Companies with 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
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AUG. KLONNE, Dortmund, GERMANY, 
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CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


ERECTION of COMPLETE NEW or REMODELLING of EXISTING GAS-WORKS. 
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NEW GAS-WORKS AT CADIZ, ERECTED IN 1885 BY AUG. KLONNE. 





THE KLONNE REGENERATING FURNACES gave at Cadiz the following 


results, 


working from: Nov. 9, 1886, to Feb. 17, 1887 :— 


THREE FURNACES, EACH OF EIGHT RETORTS. 


Coals carbonized 2,021,886 kilos. 
Make of Gas, 611,560 cubic metres. 


Production per retort per day, 256°55 cubic metres. 
Weighed Coke for selling, double cleaned, 62°2 kiloe. | 


per 100 kilos. of Coals carbonized. 


| Coke for Fuel, 
carbonized. 


9°96 kilos. per 100 kilos. of Coals 


Coal used, Deans Primrose with 5 per cent. Cannel 
and Boghead. 
Lighting power, 18-19 candles London Standard. 


SUPPLY OF ALL GAS APPARATUS. 


Letters Patents: 


1220, A.D. 1880; 1339, 1883; 4464, 1885; 8344, 1884; 5264, 1882; 4323, 1877. 
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PAPERS FOR THE GAS INSTITUTE. 

Ir Would not be an extreme exaggeration of the fact to say 
that during this present brief holiday season the minds of a 
a many members of The Gas Institute have tarned upon 
® possibilities of the technical part of the forthcoming 
thet at Glasgow. As year succeeds year, it is but natural 
" at a little uneasiness should be felt respecting the supply 
tha ray calculated to arouse the interest and excite the 
rs osity of the general body of members. There are so 
any technical Societies now-a-days, compared even with 
Boas of things at the time when the Institute was 
ed in its original shape, and especially there are so many 





Gas Managers’ Associations, and associations in which gas 
managers find congenial surroundings—such as chemists’ 
and engineers’ professional organizations—that there is, at the 
first glance, occasion for the fear that, amid all these attrac- 
tions, the claims of the Institute may be wholly or partially 
eclipsed. ‘To anyone who takes note of the numbers and 
spirit of the members who regularly attend the Institute 
meetings, any such fear may perhaps seem entirely ground- 
less. But it is certain that gas managers cannot be continu- 
ally writing papers upon subjects arising out of the practice 
of their profession ; and it consequently becomes a duty cast 
upon those who are loyal to the Institute first of all to see 
that, so far as they can help it, the national society shall not 
suffer loss through the activity of its rivals. It must be 
evident to the least careful observer that now, with District 
Associations on every side to intercept the firstfruits of any 
experiments or novel methods of working in which the gas 
managers of the locality may be known to be engaged, with 
Societies of Chemical Industry to attract the chemists, and 
with Mechanical Engineering Clubs and Societies to engage 
the attention of the mechanically minded, the responsibility 
of the Secretary of The Gas Institute in the matter of pro- 
viding a satisfactory list of papers tends to become heavier 
with every succeeding year. Yet, such has been the increase 
of intellectual activity of recent years, it is certain that up to 
the present time the quality of the papers and discussions of 
the Institute has improved with the advance of competition. 
Twenty years ago, when the British Association of Gas 
Managers had practically its own way, the transactions of 
the meetings were distinctly inferior in type to those of the 
modern Institute. These early meetings were extremely 
useful in many ways; but in later years the District Associa- 
tions have taken up much of the preparatory and, as it may 
be called, educational work originally performed by the British 
Association, and consequently the subjects brought before the 
Institute are marked by riper study, and their discussion has 
been characterized by greater facility and weight. 

Whatever ideas of the functions of the Institute may be 
entertained by the inevitable minority of the order that is to 
he found in all popular assemblies, from the House of Com- 
mons to the village cricket club, to whom spiteful personali- 
ties and tittle-tattle are as meat and drink, the vast majority 
of the members regard the annual meetings as the happy 
occasions when they can come out of their shells and live in 
the revivifying company of professional brethren from whom 
they are perforce separated during fifty-one weeks of the year, 
and can at the same time rub up their professional wits upon 
the technical questions of the day, and make acquaintance 
with the moving spirits of the hour. So long as the meetings 
perform this function, so long will the Institute prosper, despite 
the venomous aspersions of its enemies. It exists because it 
fills a place that no geographically limited society can occupy, 
and gathers into itself a class of professional men who could 
not meet in the same way under any other organization. In 
dwelling upon the necessity for the proper provision of papers 
for the meetings, we do not imply that the good work of the 
Institute, even in a technical sense, is confined to the reading 
and discussion of formal communications. Many a member 
comes to the meetings with little difficulties upon his mind 
which have irritated and hampered him in the discharge of 
his daily work. He may not care to mention his trouble to 
his next neighbour in the local Association to which he belongs ; 
but when the Institute meets, he will be sure to find a friend 
who has been through the same difficulty, and who will freely 
help him out of it for the sake of good fellowship. A vast 
amount of good is done in this way. Men advise each other 
concerning the various points of new processes or appliances, 
they exchange ‘‘ wrinkles ;’’ and, after the few days of pro- 
fessional fellowship, he must be a poor specimen who does 
not return to his isolated sphere of labour better equipped for 
his next year’s toil. 

All this unseen work of the meetings is, however, a constant 
quantity. Its existence does not excuse members from the 
obligation to do their best to make the public sittings in- 
structive as well as attractive. The meeting being held this 
year in Glasgow is a direct challenge to the North British 
members to show what they are capable of in the technical 
sense. That they will welcome their southern brethren in 
true Scottish fashion goes without saying. No one who has 
ever read or heard of Scottish hospitality—to say nothing of 
those who have ever experienced it in person—has any doubts 
upon this score. What we should like to know, however, is 
whether or not the North British contingent will show up 
in fitting proportions in the list of contributors of papers. 
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The honour of Scotland is at stake. Surely they will not 
leave their country to be represented by the President, and 
its professional activities by the Inaugural Address. It is 
unnecessary for us to attempt to indicate by name subjects 
in which North British gas managers may be supposed to be 
specially interested. There is a list of subjects at the back 
of the regular spring circular issued by Mr. Bennett, which 
is not only comprehensive in itself, but is also suggestive of 
many topics that it does not specifically name. One matter 
at least should not be lost sight of. Scotland has lately pro- 
duced a scheme of gas purification in closed vessels which 
may rival Claus’s process ; it will, of course, be explained to 
the meeting by some competent hand. The Scottish industry 
of shale distillation also opens up many side lights upon 
matters interesting to gas makers; and it may be hoped that 
something will be said upon this topic. A little reflection by 
our energetic Scottish friends will show them many ways in 
which a distinctly national colour may be imparted to the 
Glasgow transactions, without dropping into the mistake of 
narrowing them so as to take away the interest of professional 
men from the South. 

For an example of the way in which the experience of 
Scottish gas managers, properly handled, may be of the 
greatest use to English gas makers, we may allude to the 
important question of the purification of gas from sulphur 
compounds. In the course of his evidence before the House 
of Lords Committee on the Edinburgh Gas Bill, Mr. Mitchell, 
in reply to a question, said: ‘‘ We have no bisulphide of 
‘‘carbon in Scotland.’”” Now it appears to us that the 
grounds of this boast have never yet been thoroughly laid 
bare. It has latterly come to be believed that the hitherto 
ineradicable sulphur impurities of ordinary coal gas exist in 
the gas in combination with hydrocarbons, and that while 
this association renders the ordinary purifying materials ineffec- 
tive, it offers the prospect that, by the rational employment 
of hydrocarbons, the last remnants of these troublesome 
matters may be arrested. Is Scotch cannel gas free from 
sulphur compounds, where it is free from such impurities, 
because the originating cause of these constituents is absent 
from the coal, or because the condensable hydrocarbons of 
the gas arrest them and carry them down into the syphon 
boxes and other receptacles where so much of the nominal 
illuminating power of the gas is also accounted for en route to 
the consumer? Makers of cannel and of coal gas alike are 
interested in such an authoritative response to this question 
as one of the North British specialists might give. 

Whether the papers are to come in greater numbers from 
North, South, East, or West, however, it is to be hoped that 
they will be pithy, suggestive, and not too long. There is 
much art in the compilation of a perfectly written paper, 
although when read it may appear simple, straightforward, 
and logical. The art is easily attained, however, by anyone 
who knows his subject, and is free from all desire to over- 
lay it with fine words, or to make it a vaulting-block for 
his own conceit. Knowledge of the subject is the first 
essential ; and the next is the knack of saying all that is 
necessary about it, and to stop when all has been said. 
Some men are too concisely technical, so that their 
descriptions read like workshop recipes; others cannot 
describe anything without dragging in superfluous references 
to their wives and families and domestic arrangements 
generally. There is a type of man also so profoundly con- 
scientious that he cannot, in the course of a paper, mention 
a thermometer without describing it and explaining its 
principles in detail. Another man will read a paper, if any- 
one will let him, upon the correct way of drawing corks, or 
some similarly weighty matter ; and will magnify his subject 
until it will appear of greater importance than anything that 
Bunsen or Faraday ever discovered. What is wanted at The 
Gas Institute meetings, and at all other scientific and technical 
gatherings without exception, is truthful observations upon 
novel phenomena or appliances, reliable deductions of im- 
portant principles from recorded facts, reasonable suggestions 
and logical argument, and in all things the elevation of the 
subject to its rightful prominence. The only composition 
offered for the consideration of the audience in which the in- 
dividuality of the author is allowed to preponderate over the 
character of his subject is the Presidential Address. 


THE COAL AND WINE DUES. 
Tue Coal and Wine Dues agitation shows signs of slackening 
on the part of the promoters of the Continuance Bill. The 
revelations before the House of Commons Committee as to the 
methods by which the City Corporation manufacture outdoor 





support for their parliamentary projects have thrown a 
certain gloom over the Magnates of Guildhall. Although the 
sworn statements of the witnesses called before the Committee 
were not quite so sensational as was predicted, they were 
sufficiently compromising. Corporation officials and Common 
Councilmen, including the present Chairman of the Com. 
mittee which is looking after the future of the Coal and 
Wine Dues, were compelled to admit the payment on past 
occasions of large sums of money for purposes which the widest 
stretch of the imagination cannot regard as legitimate outlets 
for the ratepayers’ money; and they declined to say whether 
or not the same thing is being done now for the sake of 
retaining the coal dues. Of course, as the Corporation are 
crest-fallen, so their sworn foes, the London Municipal 
Reform League, are jubilant. The annual general meetin 
of this latter body took place last week ; and afterwards q 
special meeting was held, under the presidency of the Marquis 
of Ripon, to protest against the coal dues. Lord Hobhouse 
Sir Joseph Pease, and other public men attended and 
supported the object of the meeting; and Mr. James Beal 
actually had the grace to admit that if the dues are allowed 
to lapse there will necessarily be a reduction in the price of 
gas. Considering all that Mr. Beal has said in the past 
against the London Gas Companies, it must be regarded asa 
remarkable testimony to the strength of the case against the 
coal tax, as put by the best advocates of the Gas Companies, 
that even he admits its justice. Mr. Beal taking the Gas 
Companies’ view is a remarkable phenomenon of the times, 
THE LEAMINGTON GAS DISPUTE. 
Tue case of the Leamington Gas Company and the Corpora. 
tion has been again before the Warwickshire Quarter Sessions ; 
all prospect of compromise having been for the time aban. 
doned. The case against the Company, as presented by 
Counsel for the Corporation upon the statements of Mr, 
Slocombe’s report, is that an illegal depreciation fund has 
been created (by setting aside about £1500 a year out of the 
profits), which has been expended for capital purposes; that 
the legal reserve fund has been exceeded; and that the 
undivided balance is unnecessarily large. All these points 
have a very familiar air. They have appeared, with different 
amounts opposite the entries, in all the fighting cases that 
have been got up of late years by the various talented and 
painstaking Accountants who have addressed themselves to 
the work of investigating Gas Companies’ books. In this 
Leamington case they are met, also in the regular way, by 
the contention that an Accountant has no warrant in law 
for going back farther than the one year which is named 
in the pleadings which commence the action. As regards 
the depreciation allowances, it is argued that the Com- 
pany have a right to them under the form of accounts 
scheduled in their Act of 1865, which they have been 
upheld by the High Court of Justice in preferring to the form 
prescribed by the General Act of 1871. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the questions which could have been decided 
by the Warwickshire Justices were few, because upon the 
cardinal point of the length of tether to be allowed to the 
Accountant they were hampered by the fact of this very 
matter being the subject of a pending appeal in the Hanley 
case. In the event, the Bench took a very sensible course. 
If they attempted to decide the great Accountant question 
according to their own ideas of justice, it would certainly 
have resulted in another appeal by the losing side. They 
resolved, therefore, to adjourn the case until the next Court, 
by which time it is expected that the Hanley appeal! case will 
be settled. They permitted themselves, however, an expres- 
sion of opinion to the effect that they were against the Com- 
pany upon the question of depreciation, and generally upon 
all points excepting the limitation of the work of the Accoun- 
tant to one year. Thus the Warwickshire Magistrates, led 
by Mr. J. Stratford Dugdale, Q.C., M.P., take precisely the 
contrary view upon this point to that adopted by the Recorder 
of Hanley. Regarding this Leamington case as a whole, 
however, it is not surprising that the Chairman of the Bench 
expressed the opinion that the differences between the parties 
might be settled out of Court. It is known that the Company 
have made advances with this object; but as these have 
been met by their opponents with altogether unreasonable 
demands, the responsibility for wasting money in protract 
litigation does not lie at their door. 
THE WIGAN INVESTIGATION. 

Tux investigation into the affairs of the Wigan Gas Depatt- 
ment is approaching completion. The Special Committee who 
undertook to conduct it are about to draw up their report ; 2 
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in another month or so the public will be in possession of the 
gcts which have resulted from the inquiry. It is exactly two 
months since the appointment of the Committee ; and though 
they have sat with closed doors, the mouths of the gossips 
have not been closed, and stories as to their proceedings have 
naturally been prevalent. Rumour has charged a number 
of unlikely people with all sorts of high crimes and misde- 
meanours, Of which they are probably innocent. On one 
oecasion a member of the Town Council even felt constrained 
o rise in his place and give, in the most solemn manner, the 
ie toa story circulated about himself. Occurrences of this 
kind have only added to the popular excitement ; and the 
hole matter has furnished the inhabitants of Wigan with 
material for something more than the proverbial “ nine 
«days’ wonder.” It is expected, of course, that the report 
of the Committee will contain something of a very piquant 
nature; and if there has been anything at all in the endless 
series of insinuations and charges with reference to the 
gdministration of the gas undertaking in late years, it cer- 
tainly ought to be a sensational document. The Committee 
themselves appear to fancy it will cause trouble to someone. 
They have been asking the Corporation to indemnify them indi- 
vidually “‘ against all actions, costs, and expenses” which they 
may be subjected to as the result of its publication. The Corpo- 
ration have given the assurances asked for. It could, of course, 
dono less; for, having ordered and directed the inquiry, it could 
not leave the heavy responsibility of it to be borne by those 
who have fulfilled a public duty in undertaking it. The 
opinion of Counsel is to be taken as to the report before it is 
finally presented ; and, though it is not quite clear what effect 
this may have, there should be a guarantee in this that the 
Committee will not travel outside the scope of their legiti- 
mate inquiry. It seems nevertheless to be taken for granted 
that the indemnity will be required. 


IS GAS A LUXURY? 


M. Detanaye, of the Revue Industrielle, keeps a watchful eye 
upon the sayings and doings of the members of the Paris Muni- 
cipality, in order that he may pull them up short when they 
dare to say anything derogatory of the system by which the gas 
supply of Paris is carried on. The Paris Gas Company have 
beaten the Municipality upon the question of law; and the 
losers are naturally sore. But M. Delahaye will not allow 
them to so much as complain, or to admire afar-off the dif- 
ferent order of things under which gas is sold at 2s. 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet in London. This excessive jealousy for the 
credit of the Paris system is not due to mere Chauvinism 
upon the part of M. Delahaye, or we should not take the 
trouble to notice it. It is nothing more than a blunder which 
comes from failure to distinguish the system from those who 
administer it. We know that the Paris Gas Company is a 
most respectable concern, ably managed by highly-trained 
and intelligent administrators and engineers, who would per- 
haps be none the worse for looking outside their own works 
ocasionally to take note of how gas engineering is prac- 
ised by other experts. We are ready to admit, moreover, 
that these experienced gentlemen can make gas on the 
banks of the Seine as well and as cheaply as anybody else 
who might be placed in their position. But after all this is 
said, it is denying simple facts to hold that the system can be 
satisfactory under which this estimable Company is con- 
strained to keep the price of gas at the figure fixed for it 
more than thirty years ago. M. Delahaye maintains the 
doctrine that gas is a luxury for the well-to-do, in other places 
a in Paris; and that where it is not quite reasonable to 
regard it as a luxury—as, for example, for lighting places of 
business, for heating, or for the production of motive power 
—it cannot be done without, and therefore is worth a good 
figure. In support of this remarkable view, M. Delahaye quotes 
48 much as suits his purpose from Mr. Moore’s presidential 
address tothe Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers. 
He takes Mr. Moore’s statement of the facts of the competition 
between gas and petroleum, and triumphantly points out that 
even in Macclesfield gas must be a luxury because so many 
People are not able to pay every month, in one lump, a compara- 
tvelylarge sum. 1t isa Continental custom to collect gas-rental 
monthly; but in Macclesfield, as in the vast majority of British 
towns, the accounts of gas consumers are paid quarterly—in 
some places even they are only collected half yearly. It is 
certain, however, that Mr. Moore would not hold the facts which 
ps adduces as sufficient reason for maintaining that “all is for 

the best in the best of all possible worlds.” When a cause 
of Weakness in any trading or industrial system is detected, 
it is not a wise or expedient thing to regard the evil as 





something which the consumer must put up with, but which 
the trader cannot be expected to remedy. We are not with- 
out hope of seeing the sellers of gas compete upon more 
even terms with the retailers of petroleum. To hold that 
because this has not hitherto been found necessary, therefore 
it can never be done, is an altogether unwarranted perversion 
of the rights of the matter. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Dr. Franxuanp’s annual report on the Metropolitan Water 
Supply, addressed to the Registrar-General, was issued last 
week. We have but to notice one exception ; and all that 
Dr. Frankland has to say of the supply furnished by the 
Companies is eminently favourable. This exception is 
founded on the supposed want of an absolute guarantee that 
no morbific matter shall pass the filter-beds. It would be 
difficult to obtain absolute assurance with regard to any 
water supply, however apparently pure its source, that it 
should never become polluted. Where precautions are taken 
to prevent possible pollution, perhaps the consumers are 
safer than where the supply is presumed to be immaculate, 
and precautions are abandoned. How readily a surprise 
may present itself is shown in the case of the deep well at 
Tottenham, which in the present report affords the only 
instance of a water supply containing ‘‘ moving organisms.” 
This occurred in two instances; the samples being turbid. 
It is true that the Tottenham district is supplied to a con- 
siderable extent from the mains of the East London Com- 
pany (and the population may be congratulated on the fact) ; 
but Dr. Frankland’s samples are derived exclusively from the 
deep well belonging to the Local Board of Health. These 
samples, on several occasions during the past year, have 
been found to contain a considerable proportion of nitrogen 
in the form of nitrates and nitrites, and have exhibited an 
‘‘abnormal composition,” concerning the cause of which, 
Dr. Frankland states, ‘‘no satisfactory explanation ’’ has yet 
been given by the Board’s Engineer. With respect to the 
supply furnished by the London Companies, the report 
says: ‘‘The high efficiency of treatment and consequent 
‘general improvement in the quality of the river portion 
‘‘of the Metropolitan Water Supply, which has been con- 
‘‘spicuous for several years past, has been more than main- 
‘‘tained during the year 1886.” Satisfaction is expressed at 
the fact that most of the Companies drawing a supply from 
the rivers are making ‘serious efforts’’ to diminish the 
volume of water taken directly from the streams. But it is 
very properly urged that this action of the Companies 
should be supplemented by the enforcement of the laws pro- 
hibiting the discharge of sewage into the Thames and Lea. 
The circumstance that every sample of river water examined 
during the year was, without exception, clear and bright, is 
mentioned as being ‘‘ altogether unprecedented throughout 
“the entire series of years during which these systematic 
“investigations have been made.” This marked improve- 
ment is said to be entirely due ‘to the greater care and 
‘superior methods of working ”’ which have been adopted by 
the Companies. Thus, while the Daily Press is never slow 
to condemn the Companies and the supply, words of praise 
proceed from Dr. Frankland, who, despite his one particular 
prejudice, knows something of what he is writing about. 

The progressive improvement which characterizes the 
Metropolitan Water Supply was well illustrated in the course 
of the statement made by the Chairman (Mr. Gadesden) ai 
the half-yearly meeting of the East London Water Company, 
reported in another column. Extensive works are now on 
the verge of completion, by which the source of supply from 
the River Lea will be carried higher up the valley, so as to 
cut off something like 23 miles of the old river course. In 
addition, the diversion of the Ching Brook has been effected, 
so as to render the supply free from all risk of contamination 
from the new sewage works now being constructed in the 
district. At Hanworth the Company have wells and tunnels 
very nearly finished, introducing a large quantity of water 
from the gravel. Wells are being sunk at Lea Bridge, Wal- 
thamstow, and Waltham Abbey, by which the contribution 
from the chalk springs will be enlarged. Thus the river 
supply will be improved by the intake being removed higher 
up the stream, and the entire volume flowing through 
the mains will receive the benefit of a further admixture 
of water from the chalk and the gravel. All this has been 
done without pressure from Parliament, and simply as the 
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voluntary act of the Company. The cost is considerable ; 
nearly £29,000 having been expended out of capital during 
the last half year, to be followed by a further issue of 
debenture stock. The old accusation, that the Water Com- 
panies raise capital for the benefit of their shareholders, is 
disposed of by the fact, as explained by the Chairman at the 
meeting, that under the very peculiar system by which 
Parliament now regulates the operation, the new capital 
raised by the Company costs the full amount of the present 
dividend, except the 1 per cent. allowed for management. 
Attempts have been made in Parliament to restrict, and as 
much as possible to prevent the expenditure of capital by 
the London Water Companies ; but the recent history of the 
East London Water-Works shows how much the public are 
interested in giving liberty to the Companies to expend 
capital for the improvement of the supply. The extension of 
the populated area in the valley of the Lea has rendered 
necessary the works thus adverted to, for the design and 
execution of which much praise has been rightly bestowed 
on Mr. W. B. Bryan, the Company’s Engineer. 

In the course of the remarks by the Chairman at the 
meeting of the East London Company, referred to above, 
mention was made of the presence of eels in some portion of 
the mains which supply the district. The official investiga- 
tion into the affair will be found fully reported in another 
part of our columns. This troublesome subject is a legacy 
to Major-General A. De Courcy Scott from his predecessor, 
Sir Francis Bolton, who was to have inquired into the matter, 
but was prevented from doing so by failing health. What is 
to be done with the East London eels more than has been 
done is difficult to say. Mr. Bryan says that he only 
knows of 84 instances in which eels have been found in the 
pipes. If there was only one eel in each instance, each indi- 
vidual eel must have cost the Company a considerable sum. 
No less than £20,000 was expended in remedying the defects 
of the filter-bed which broke down a few years ago, and which 
was the original cause of the mischief, the impure water carry- 
ing the young fish into the pure supply. From the period when 
this irruption took place, the eels have spawned and multi- 
plied, to the vexation of the Company, and the annoyance 
of the consumers. An interesting fact in natural history is 
mentioned by Mr. Bryan—namely, that eels always swim 
against the stream. We can answer for this in the case of 
sand eels; and it may very well be true of eels in general. 
But this shows the difficulty of getting these creatures out of 
the mains by the agency of flushing. The most artful devices 
have been adopted in order to expel these unwelcome intru- 
ders. There are 12,000 plugs in the district ; and these are 
frequently flushed—on one occasion as many as 1200 in one 
evening ; and this process has been going on for five years. 
Reservoirs and pipes have been cleansed, and miles of mains 
laid dry. Screens have been put into the mains to catch the 
eels; but the creatures have been shrewd enough to evade 
the trap. General Scott remarked that these precautions 
appeared to have been in operation for years; and yet last 
year the eels were more numerous than ever. It is suggested 
that the abundance of the eels is the result of a rise in 
temperature. Hence there is a hope that with an increased 
admixture of chalk water the eels will be rendered uncomfort- 
able, and will decline in numbers, until at last, with the 
vigorous measures that are adopted for their extermination, 
they will be got rid of altogether. How these creatures 
manage to live isa mystery. The West Ham Corporation, 
who have instigated the inquiry, acknowledge that the water 
is pure, minus the eels. General Scott thinks if the eels 
are blind, as alleged, they must have been a long time in 
the dark. It seems as if some eminent authority on eels 
ought’to be brought up to give evidence. How long do eels 
live? Are these eels the original invaders of the mains, 
or their descendants? Mr. Bryan adopts the latter view, 
which is the more probable. But there is something hopeful 
in the fact that only one or two eels have been found in 
the Company’s mains since last November. So far as the 
official investigation goes, conducted by General Scott and 
Mr. W. H. Power, the chief result appears to be that the 
Company have tried every known method for the extirpation 
of the eels, and are continuing to do so, regardless of trouble 
and expense. They are also willing to adopt any practical 
suggestion that General Scott or the Local Government Board 
can give them. At the same time, several towns are 
mentioned where a similar difficulty has presented itself, 
though very little has been heard about it. 

Mr. J. Bailey-Denton has recently delivered a lecture on 
‘“‘ Metropolitan Sewage Disposal” at the Parkes Museum 








of Hygiene ; Professor Corfield presiding. The lec 

of considerable length, and mashed e4 the ability ware 
might be expected at the hands of one who is a master of th 

subject. At the same time Mr. Bailey-Denton is in the a 
tion of an advocate who has his own particular scheme fos 
the disposal of the London sewage, and who is naturally 
concerned to prove that his plan is superior to any chen, 
including that which the Metropolitan Board are just begin. 
ing to carry out. Perhaps the most critical point in the 
controversy is that the Metropolitan Board, in Proposing tg 
treat the sewage chemically at the Barking and Crosgnegs 
outfalls, and to discharge the effluent into the river at those 
points without filtration through land, are only partially fal. 
filling the recommendations of the Royal Commission of which 
Lord Bramwell was Chairman. This is an objection of which 
Mr. Bailey-Denton makes the most, though the Board are ing 
position to reply that since the Royal Commissioners made 
their report, fresh facts have transpired as to the chemical 
treatment of sewage. They may also plead that the Canvey 
Island project, though perfectly practicable, is more expensive 
than the plan which they are putting into execution. All the 
merit they claim for their project is that it is economical 
and that, if it does not accomplish a theoretical purity, it will 
do all that is practically required. Among authorities cited 
as disapproving of the Board’s scheme, Mr. Bailey-Dentoy 
quotes Dr. Frankland, who, he states, wrote to him on the 
7th ult., saying: ‘‘I have no hesitation whatever in stating 
‘** that the method proposed by Mr. Dibdin for the treatment 
‘‘of the London sewage will have no appreciable effect in 
‘‘ diminishing the nuisance arising from the outfalls at Bark. 
‘ing and Crossness.” Yet there are authorities, as eminent 
as Dr. Frankland, who approve Mr. Dibdin’s plan ; and the 
misfortune is that scientific chemists are capable of pro- 
pounding, with equal confidence, views of the most opposite 
character. 








Tae Uritization or Coat Tar.—According to a Widnes paper, 
Mr. James Hargreaves of that town has just completed an engine 
by which, with the consumption of 2 gallons of ordinary coal tar 
per hour, he is able to obtain a motive power of 80 horses, or even 
more. The working cost is a mere fraction of what is required for 
the steam-engine; for, at the on price of tar, the cost of run- 
ning is at the rate of 1d. per hour for 20-horse power. Shale oil, 
crude petroleum, or the waste remaining after refining petroleum, 
are equally available for use in the engine. The heat produced by 
the combustion of the liquid fuel is stated to be effectually inter- 
cepted at every point. 


OmniBus LicutTine By Or Gas.—During the past week a new 
development of the use of oil gas was witnessed in the adaptation 
of the Pintsch system to the lighting of public vehicles. One of the 
large three-horse omnibuses running between the Portland Road 
Station of the Metropolitan Railway and Charing Cross is now 
lighted on this system ; and the result is very satisfactory. A store 
of gas equal to two or three evenings’ consumption is carried; and 
not only is the light far better than that afforded by the old parafin 
lamp, but there isnosmell. The success of the Pintsch system for 
railway lighting is admitted; but, until the present experiment, 
doubt as to its practicability for omnibus service might have been 
excused on the ground that the jolting which always attends ordi- 
nary road locomotion would be detrimental to the production of a 
steady light. No reason for any such doubt exists in the case now 
under notice—the regulator controlling the supply being totally 
unaffected by the jolting; and the light given is consequently of 
an unvarying brightness. 


DeatH oF THE TowN CLERK oF SHEFFIELD.—At the present 
juncture, the loss which the Corporation of Sheffield have sustained 
by the sudden death of the Town Clerk (Mr. J. Yeomans), which 
took place at St. Leonards last Friday, will be felt with more than 
ordinary poignancy by the officials and the town generally. Fora 
period of nearly thirty years, Mr. Yeomans had filled the important 
position of Town Clerk, having been selected, out of six candidates, 
as the successor to Mr. E. Bramley, who resigned the appointment 
in 1859. Although Mr. Yeomans endeavoured conscientiously to 
discharge the duties connected with his office, success did not 
invariably attend his efforts, and consequently he did not always 
please. The non-success of the Corporation in their attempts to 
obtain possession of the gas and water undertakings in 1869 and 
1870 has been to a certain extent attributed to him. But, whether 
justly or not, there can be no doubt that the promotion of the Cor- 
poration Bills in those years was a source of considerable anxiety; 
and it may be said that his labours in connection with the measuré 
which has just passed the Committee of the House of Lords were 
the cause of his death. During his attendance in the committee 
room he took a severe cold; and at the close of the proceedings was 
very unwell. Acting on medical advice, he went to St. Leonar 
on the 26th ult., where he became gradually worse, until he pa 
away suddenly on the morning of the 8th inst. Mr. Yeomans was 
66 years of age at the time of his death, which was the result 0 
congestion of the lungs. He leaves two sons and two daughters. 
Arrangements have been made for the funeral to take place to-day: 
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éssays, Commentaries, and Hebietos. 


gas AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 690.) 

4s might be expected, during the past week business has been 
extremely restricted, and the attendance very limited in point of 
numbers. Nothing in connection with the tangle of Continental 
sfairs occurred during the period to agitate the Foreign Market ; 
and therefore that great motor has remained quiescent. All the 
other markets would probably have rested equally inanimate but 
for an extra good Trunk traffic return being revealed on Thursday. 
This set the market on the qwi vive, and made the dealing so 
brisk that the fortunate ones must have grudged the compulsory 
dosing on Friday, which temporarily arrested a pleasant game. 
The Gas Market, taken altogether, has been exceedingly quiet, 
but firm. Business was fair in the earlier portion of the week, 
but eased off perceptibly towards the end. The bulk of the 
transactions has been in the Metropolitan Companies, which have 
been very firm, though the only change in their quotations is 
arise of 1 in Gaslight “J.” The straightforward, unvarnished 
statement of the Chairman of the Commercial Gas Company at 
the general meeting on the Ist inst. has apparently produced a feel- 
ing of satisfaction with regard to its position and prospects; and 
on Monday both issues of the Company were dealt in at about 
top prices. The other two Metropolitan Companies’ stocks have 
also changed hands at good figures. All variations in quotation, 
wherever they occur, are still upward. The Water Section 
has had two or three days of unusual activity; and further 
improvements in price have been effected—especially by those 
issues Which have rather been hanging fire lately. ‘To revert to 
the commencement on Monday, the tone at the opening was good, 
and though business was at low pressure, all the markets improved 
as the day advanced, and closed higher all round. Transactions 
in Gas presented nothing noticeable beyond the general firmness 
already adverted to; and the only business marked in Water was 
done in Lambeth. On Tuesday business was very slack, and prices 
were scarcely so well supported as the day before. Gas was less 
active, but several advances were scored; Gaslight “J” and 
Imperial Continental improving 1 each, and European old, 4. 
Business in Water was unusually extensive; every London Com- 
pany being dealt in. The result was that Lambeth 10 per cent. 
and Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary gained 1 each; West Mid- 
dlesex, 2; and Southwark and Vauxhall “ D,” 8. On Wednesday 
Rails (except Trunks) were rather flat; but other things remained 
quiet and unchanged. Business both in Gas and in Water was 
easier ; prices continuing firm. Thursday brought a slight general 
improvement, in addition to the special advance in the Canadian 
Market mentioned above. All Gas and Water issues continued 
very firm and quiet. The buying price of Continental Union old 
advanced 1. Saturday was extremely quict; but the markets 
which had advanced on Thursday made further improvement, 
Both Gas and Water issues remained almost untouched. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

GA8 COMPANIES AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT—THE ELECTRICAL POWER STORE- 
AGE COMPANY—REGULATIONS FOR THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF PURLIC 
BUILDINGS IN PARIS. 

Oxz of the questions that occupied the attention of the New 

England Association of Gas Engineers during their recent meeting 

in Boston was whether a gas company can afford to take up electric 

lighting as a branch business. This query has been asked by others 

gas managers; and it has been loudly protested, even in 
lagland, that gas companies will sooner or later be compelled to 
fice this departure. So much was stated in the course of the 
debate in the House of Lords upon the Electric Lighting Act 

Amendment Bill, when it was assumed that the experience of gas 

companies in the United States had already answered the ques- 

tion in the affirmative. Hence considerable interest attaches to 
the opinions of the New England gas managers upon this subject, 
although it is scarcely necessary to remark, parenthetically, that 
the question is a peculiarly geographical one. When the topic 
was broached in Boston, the first observations with reference to 
it were made by Mr. G. B. Neal, of Charlestown, who is qualified 

o offer an opinion from the fact that his Company have bought 

up the plant and business of an electric lighting concern that 
‘ started work in their district. The transfer was a perfectly 

amicable arrangement; and the united undertaking had the street 
ps and other contracts for electric lighting for a nucleus. The 

Positive testimony of the Manager is that upon an average price of 

atts per lamp per night for the street lighting, and 50 cents 

all single private lamps burning until midnight, with reasonable 
Owances for additional lamps, the branch pays for itself. The 

“mpany burn coke for their electric light motors, and supply 

sither kind of light according to the wishes of their customers. 
ed whether the Company would not have done equally well by 

‘ompeting with the electricians by means of high-power gas-lamps, 

t. Neal replied in the negative. He stood alone, however, upon 
othe question of policy. The President of the Association, on the 
th €r hand, seemed to express the sentiments of the majority of 

‘ ® members in declaring that he would like to attain very much 

Sarer perfection in the business of making and selling gas before 
tanched out into anything new. He was also of opinion, from 
Tvation and reflection upon notorious facts, that gas, even at 
erican prices, can do all that is possible with electricity, and 
Per. He thought that by devoting a little money and energy 


t) 





to popularizing improved burners, gas companies will do better for 
themselves and the public than by dabbling in electricity. 

The sixth ordinary general meeting of the Electrical Power 
Storeage Company was held last Thursday week, when, in view 
of the favourable report which has already been mentioned in this 
column, the observations of the Chairman, Sir Daniel Cooper, 
were of a decidedly jubilant character. It is rather curious that 
no explanation was offered of the mixing up in the report of the 
ordinary trading profit with the disposal of those mysterious 
interests which, having become marketable since the publication 
of the previous report, are made the most of as a source of revenue. 
The determination of the Directors not to recommend a dividend 
was explained to be due to their recognition of the desirability, 
looking at the increasing business of the Company, of not dimin- 
ishing the cash working capital. It is just possible, however, that 
the aforesaid profit is so much due to the sale of ‘ marketable 
interests ’’ and so little to manufacturing operations that, in view of 
the disappearance of the former from the Company’s resources for 
the future, it has not been deemed convenient to pay a dividend for 
one year which would not be repeated for the next. The Chairman 
ran through the statements of the report in the usual style, and 
then made way for the irrepressible Mr. John 8S. Sellon, who is 
always very much to the fore not only at the meetings of his own 
Company, but everywhere else when secondary batteries are under 
discussion. Mr. Sellon has a mission to convince the world that 
the only possible secondary batteries that will ever be seen are 
those made under the patents owned by the Electrical Power 
Storeage Company; and it must be admitted that if everybody 
does not agree with him, it is not for the want of advertisement. 
He told the shareholders of the Company at the meeting that they 
held a monopoly of the trade in accumulators, and that, notwith- 
standing the attempts of all the most talented electricians of the 
world, they would never get beyond the work of Faure, Swan, and 
himself, as covered by their 1881 patents. There is nobody so dog- 
matic as to the lack of progress in matters electrical than your 
electrician who holds an early patent. Such an one is Mr. Sellon. 
In his opinion, the possibilities of secondary batteries have been 
exhausted by an immortal trio of whom he is not the least note- 
worthy; and to all hints of the existence of imperfection in the 
E. P. 8. cells, he is deaf, and to every prophecy of advance by 
others he replies simply—impossible. 

Among the multitudinous responsibilities of the Prefect of Police 
in Paris is the regulation of the electric lighting of theatres and 
other places of public resort. A code of orders has accordingly 
been issued by the Prefect, who considers that, in view of the 
increasing favour in which electric lighting is held by caterers for 
the amusement of the public, it is necessary to submit this method 
of lighting to a special set of regulations. The preliminary formali- 
ties to be observed by anyone wishing to introduce electric lighting 
into any public building are almost terrifying in their rigour and 
completeness. Notice of the intended adoption of the system is to 
be given at the Prefecture of Police, to which notice must be 
appenacd—first, a detailed plan in triplicate, showing the situation 
oF the boilers, gas or sicam™ “ngines, dynamos, batteries, accumu- 
lators, and the lines of conductors; secona!y, there must be an 
explanatory memorandum upon the motor engines (stating their 
power), upon the dynamos, and upon the arc or incandescent lamps, 
giving their number and illuminating power ; and thirdly, a sample 
must be sent, not less than 3 metres in length, of every one of 
the wires or cables to be used in the installation. After this 
has been done the work must not be commenced until after 
the authorities have notified to the applicant whether or not 
any modifications will be required in the deposited plans. After 
the work has been completed, the lighting arrangements must not 
be used until the superior Theatres Commission have favourably 
reported upon it, for which purpose an experimental run must be 
made. After all these ordeals have been triumphantly passed, no 
alteration of apparatus must be made without a repetition of the 


“same formalities as at first. The regulations relating to the placing 


of the boilers and engines are something like those imposed by 
English Fire Insurance offices, with additional rules conceived in 
the interest of safety to the person. There are many other re- 
quirements; but enough has been cited to show that if, under the 
Electric Lighting Act, electricians are ‘‘ governed too much”’ in 
England, they are likely to be treated infinitely worse in France. 





An object of special interest to gas engineers and managers at 
the Mining, Engineering, and Industrial Exhibition to be opened 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne next month (for the purpose of affording the 
members an opportunity of visiting which the meeting of the North 
of England Association has been postponed) will be a large model 
of a coal mine, the construction of which is now far advanced. It 
is intended to illustrate, as far as it is possible to do so, the actual 
methods of coal mining. The model mine, like its prototype, will, 
when finished, consist of a perfect labyrinth of intakes and airways, 
and will have as much the appearance of the reality as boarding, 
tar, and coal-dust can make it. All natural light will be shut out, 
and it will be lighted by electricity so as to give it the appearance 
of the actual working. Waggon-ways are now being laid down, 
and when the waggons, with ponies attached, have been put on to 
the rails, and all the other details of the real mine have been 
supplied, from the shaft and screens to the “face of the coal,” 
it will give to the ordinary visitor a perfect notion of the miner's 
calling. The mine will cover a large space—about 500 feet by 90 
feet ; and the haulage ground and erections for mining exhibits 
will occupy a nearly similar area. 
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GAS COMPANIES AND HIGH-POWER LAMPS. 


A SUGGESTION was made at the recent meeting of the New England 
Association of Gas Managers with regard to the popularization of 
high-power gas-burners, which is worth a little consideration on 
this side. It bears upon the question of the extension of the 
responsibility of gas companies in respect of internal fittings, and 
as such starts under a certain initial disadvantage. Disregarding 
this objection for a moment, however, the proposition for the 
lending on hire by gas companies of the larger varieties of high- 
power gas-lamps for use by consumers is sufficient to arrest atten- 
tion upon its merits. The subject discussed by the New England 
gas managers can, luckily, be regarded independently of any 
particular kind of lamp; it is the principle rather than its 
application which first concerns us. This principle may be 
best conveyed to the appreciation of our readers by putting the 
question, Is it desirable, under the conditions prevailing in the 
United Kingdom, to lend the larger kinds of high-power gas-lamps 
on hire in the same way that cooking-stoves are lent? Let us 
hear what our American cousins have to say upon the subject. 
Mr. Stiness, of Pawtucket, has exhibited high-power lamps in 
various prominent buildings of his town, and has introduced 
several large examples of this class of burner upon the great busi- 
ness principle first enunciated by that other New Englander, Sam 
Slick, the immortal vendor of clocks. He lends the lamp on 
trial, and then trusts its inherent charms to induce the user to keep 
it for good. Mr. Copp, of Malden, found the Siemens-Lungren 
lamp, let on hire, a very effective competitor with the electric arc 
lamps of a local company. Mr. Slater, of Providence, says the 
same thing. The necessities of the case are fairly summed u 
by another member of the New England Association, Mr. C. H. 
Nettleton, who says: “It seems to me that with so expensive 
a burner . - it will be often impossible to get people 
to try it, except we show our willingness to put our money in it.” 
That is to say, there is in New England as elsewhere a difficulty in 
getting people to see that an expensive lamp may be a cheap one 
in the end. In the United States also, it must be borne in mind 
that competition with the electric light is more of a reality in gas 
managers’ experience than it is in England. The manager of the 
gas company in a small town—and most of the towns represented 
at the meetings of American district gas associations are small, 
reckoned on the basis of gas consumption—has to do a more specu- 
lative trade than his compeer on this side. The local electric light 
company does him good rather than harm, because it introduces 
and fosters a liking for more light than the townspeople previously 
knew they required. It is a welcome break upon the monotony of 
the petroleum lamp. It is quite a relief for the New England gas 
manager to find himself opposed in business by somebody offering 
a powerful light, costing as much as, or more than his own, and 
charged for also upon a rental as distinguished from a retail pur- 
chase system. Consequently, when the electrical man has unfolded 
his ‘* Plan of Campaign,” when he has exhibited his are and incan- 
descent lamps, and begun to collect his revenues; the gas man js 
abreast of him at once with his high-power lamp, which he is per- 
fectly willing to let out on hire at tne same rate, and upon the same 
terms, as the less reliable arc. 

Thus may be seen the remarkable spectacle of a more advanced 
system modified by the exigencies of competition to resemble the 
less perfect system. The electrical supply companies, not having a 
reliable meter, are compelled to charge for the use of their lamps 
upon the time basis. The consumer understands this way of doing 
business, and is disposed to accept without question the statement 
of the artful electrician that in this way he gets his light at a 
cheaper rate than it could be obtained by burning the measured 
commodity of the gas company. The testimony of Mr. Todd, of 
Natick, who, as he freely admitted, represents a very small gas 
company, is conclusive upon this head. His company were selling 
gas at 2°85 dollars (11s. 104d.) per 1000 cubic feet when the electric 
light company appeared on the scene. It might be thought that 
in these circumstances the electricians would find a favourable 
opening. Mr. Todd unfortunately omitted to say what rental the 
electricians asked for their arc lamps; but he tells us that he 
entered into competition with them in their own fashion by offering 
high-power lamps, of 150 and 200 candle power, at a time-rental 
based upon the estimated consumption of gas at the regular price 
—there was no cutting of rates for this purpose—to which was 
added a reasonable percentage on the cost of the lamp. He found 
that the plan was successful not only in enabling his company to 
hold their own against their rivals, but even in winning from the 
latter several customers who had at first been attracted by the new 
light. This evidence goes to show therefore that gas can hold its 
own even at about 12s. per 1000 cubic feet against arc and incan- 
descent lighting when the two are fairly pitted against each other, 
and also that the taste for brilliant artificial lighting, which the 
new order of recuperative gas-lamps gratifies, owes a great deal for 
its cause to the electric light. From the general testimony of the 
New England gas managers also, one might easily be led to infer 
that the knowledge of, and liking for high-power gas-burners does 
not come naturally to the gas consumer, but must be planted and 
cultivated in a community by the efforts of gas managers. 

There is, of course, a good deal of force in this latter observation ; 
and the New England gas managers must be credited with the 
knowledge of what suits their particular complaint. We may go 
so far as to assent to the proposition that their method may be 
followed to advantage by very many gas managers in the United 
Kingdom. There are numerous districts where gas companies 
carry on their operations in which, at the same time, there is much 





prevalent ignorance of the modern triumphs of the gas lighti 
engineer. If it can pay electricians to travel through the pro. 
vinces in order to display arc lamps in the streets of market towns 
it should be equally worth the while of localized gas companies to 
take the necessary steps to keep their customers acquainted with 
the best forms of gas-lamps. This can be done by carefully attend. 
ing to the lighting not only of the Company’s offices, if these are 
respectable buildings, such as during these latter years have happily 
become common, but also by putting good lamps into the reading. 
room, or the lecture-hall, or the principal hotel, or anywhere that 
appears to offer the bestconditions for such a display. When this 
is said, however, we are disposed to draw the line. It would never 
do for British gas companies as a whole to take up with the policy 
of hiring out lamps, for many grave and sufficient reasons. 

In the first place, it is unnecessary. When improved gas-lamps 
however costly, are properly brought under the notice of the British 
public, there is no difficulty in doing a satisfactory amount of busi. 
ness for cash. Gas companies, as we have said, may in many 
instances co-operate in making the best appliances known, and 
also, in some measure, in discountenancing quack devices which 
disgust purchasers and spoil the market; but beyond this there is 
no need to go. Electric lighting, in England as in America, has 
created a popular appreciation of brilliant lights; and tradesmen 
do not require any encouragement to make their places of businegg 
attractive after dark. In all except the very smallest towns, there 
is sufficient capital employed in trade to enable the trader to equip 
his shop with any lighting appliance he may prefer ; and as far ag 
the private householder is concerned, the cost of a recuperative 
lamp is below that of a chandelier of the old-fashioned type. There 
is no need to hurry matters. If consumers are loth to throw ont 
a good pendant for a high-power lamp, there are plenty every year 
who require new pendants ; and if only a percentage of these are 
disposed to patronize the new order of gas-fittings, the makers 
thereof will have no cause to complain. In England, moreover, 
there is, as we stated last week, an embarrassing variety of high. 
power lamps to choose from. It would be difficult for any gas 
manager to decide which maker’s goods he should stock ; and itis 
very doubtful whether after all the profit to be gained would beworth 
the trouble, expense, and worry incident to the task of judging 
between the various aspirants to public favour. And if the gas 
company elected to keep them all, confusion would be worse con. 
founded. Besides, perfection of workmanship and the observance 
of consumers’ convenience are better ensured by pressure of open 
traffic than by introducing gas companies as intermediaries between 
makers and users. Experience with gas-stoves has not shown the 
lending-out system to be an unmixed blessing. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be concluded that the makers of 
high-power gas-burners will do better for themselves and for the 
cnmmunity if the gas companies let them alone, preserving, of 
course, a benevolent neutrality in the matter. Gas-burners have 
a long way to go yet before anvbody will be able io say that the 
cliinax of efficiency, cheapness, elegance, and convenience has been 
attained. It is to be hoped that no present type of burner will be 
fossilized by being largely stocked for hiring out by any gas com- 
pany. Itis also to be devoutly wished that the electricians may 
show themselves a little more enterprising, and do more than they 
have done of late to keep alive the popular appreciation of brilliant 
artificial lighting. As it is, it looks very much as though the in- 
candescent rather than the arc lamp were destined to become the 
fashionable unit for interior illumination. In this case the smaller 
rather than the more intense developments of gas lighting appli- 
ances will be demanded by the public for all except large shops and 
assembly-rooms. It is to the ventilating power of the order of 
recuperative lamps that their future success for indoor lighting will 
in all probability be most largely due. This is a point that seems 
to await full recognition by architects and decorators ; but it will 
come naturally enough in time. 








Norra Brrtisy Association or Gas Manacers.—In view of the 
meeting of this Association, which is to take place at Stirling on 
the 21st of July next and the following day, the Secretary (Mr. 
Charles Waterston, of Portobello) has issued the usual circular 
inviting the members to assist, by the contribution of papers 00 
subjects to which their attention has been specially directed, in 
making the proceedings of at least equal interest to that which has 
characterized former gatherings. The Committee point out that 
important changes are imminent, not only for improving the light- 
giving properties of gas, but also for extending its use in various 
ways. They therefore feel justified in looking fora goodly number 
of instructive papers; and with the object of assisting the met 
bers in the selecting of subjects, a list accompanies the circular. 
Among these may be mentioned the purification of gas by means 
of lime, oxide, &c., and whether the material should be used in 
purifiers or otherwise; the extent to which it is profitable to 
convey gas in pipes, giving statistics of losses due to excessive 
extension ; internal fittings, and the advisability of supplying ©9- 
sumers with suitable burners free of charge; the compression 0 
gas, and its use for railway carriage and similar lighting; 9” 
regenerative lamps and improved burners. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that, in the present state of the tar market, any particular 
that can be furnished on the use of tar for heating the retorts wil 
be acceptable ; as will also any information on the employment ' 
liquid hydrocarbons for the production of gas. With such a list ’ 
select from as the Committee have issued, there should be no lack 0 
discussable papers to occupy the members when they meet 0 July: 
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Aotes, 


An Improvep Live Lieut. 


Dr. Koenig has introduced to the notice of the Berlin Physical 
Society a new oxy-hydrogen lamp constructed by Herr Linnemann, 
in which the unsteadiness complained of with ordinary lime-light 
apparatus is avoided. This unsteadiness is due to variation of the 

int of ignition of the gases. In the new lamp the coal gas or 
Prdrogen issues from a ring-shaped opening of the burner; while 
the oxygen in the centre of the ring enters through a capillary tube, 
which does not allow the mixture to take place until the burning 

is clear of the burner. In the middle of the blue flame appears 
abright point, which gives the maximum of heating power. Instead 
of the common lime cylinder, Herr Linnemann uses in his new 
lamp plates of zirconium, which, when placed precisely at the 

ition of the bright point in the gas flame, give an intensely 
rilliant and steady light. Dr. Koenig considers this improvement 
of the lime light the most satisfactory appliance for lecture demon- 
strations of optical phenomena. 


THE PROPORTIONS OF GIRDERS. 


From the general specification for iron bridges issued in 1879 by 
the New York, Lake Erie, and Western Railroad Companies, 
some useful information may be extracted for designers of framed 
iron and steel structures. The modes of construction preferred 
by these instructions are: For spans up to 17 feet, rolled beams; 
for spans of 17 feet to 40 feet, riveted plate girders; 40 to 75 feet, 
riveted lattice girders ; over 75 feet, pin-connected trusses. In all 
cases variations of temperature to the extent of 150° are to be pro- 
vided for. All — of ironwork structures are to be so pro- 
portioned that the maximum strains produced shall not cause a 
greater tension, in pounds per square inch, than the following :— 
On lateral bracing, 15,000; on solid rolled beams and main 
diagonals and chords, 10,000; on long verticals, on riveted bottom 
flange of cross girders net section, and on bottom flange of riveted 
longitudinal plate girders under 20 feet long, net section, 7000; 
on floor hangers and other similar members liable to sudden 
loading, 6000. Compression members are not to be loaded more 
than 10,000 in rolled short beams, or 6000 in riveted plate girders 
over 20 feet long, cross section. The rivets and bolts connecting 
all parts of the girders must be so spaced that the shearing strain 
per square inch shall not exceed 6000 Ibs., nor the pressure upon 
the bearing surface exceed 12,000 lbs. per square inch of the pro- 
jected semi-intrados (diameter by thickness of piece) of the rivet 
orbolt hole. Pins are to be so proportioned that the shearing 
strain shall not exceed 7500 Ibs. per square inch. The compression 
flanges of beams and girders must be stayed against transverse 
crippling when their length is more than thirty times their width. 
The unsupported width of any plate subjected to compression is 
never to exceed thirty times its thickness. No web-plates in girders 
are to be subjected to a greater shearing strain than 4000 lbs. per 
square inch; and their thickness is never to be less than } inch. 
When the least thickness of the web is less than 1-80th of the depth 
of a girder, the web must be stiffened at intervals not over twice 
the depth of the girder. The pitch of rivets in all classes of work is 
never to exceed 6 inches, nor sixteen times the thinnest outside 

late, nor be less than three diameters of the rivet. The distance 

tween the edge of any piece and the centre of a rivet hole should 
whenever practicable be two rivet diameters. For plates in flanges 
exceeding 12 inches wide, an extra line of rivets of not more than 
Yinches pitch should be placed along each edge, to keep the plates 
from gaping and admitting wet. Loading on masonry foundations 
snot to exceed 250 Ibs. per square inch. In riveted work all sur- 
fees coming in contact are to be painted before riveting together. 





Enotne-Beps In AspHALTE Masonry. 
M. Malo writes to the Génie Civil to describe a system of con- 
structing engine-beds of asphalte masonry, with a view to 
inishing vibrations and deadening noise. It appears that the 
owner of a steam-engine fixed in a house in one of the principal 
streets of Paris was threatened with a lawsuit for disturbing his 
neighbours by the noise of his machinery ; but he had the engine 
put upon an asphalte masonry base, and the complaints ceased. 
M. Malo after this constructed a bed for a 100-horse power steam- 
engine in masonry set in asphalte, with complete success. The 
area required for the bed block was levelled and laid with hot 
asphalte, into which heated stones were packed like rubble work ; 
the interstices being well filled with small pebbles. Every course 
was levelled and grouted with the hot asphalte before the next was 
Care was taken to leave vertical bonding stones at intervals. 
The shape of the finished block was kept by mould boards lined 
b th paper ; and the position of the holding-down bolts was marked 
y Wooden plugs made tapering, and also covered with paper. It 
required twelve days to cool the mass sufficiently to permit of the 
removal of the moulds. When finished, it was, in fact, a block of 
asphaltic concrete, only made with hand-placed stones of rather 
ser bulk than are usually employed for concrete. To prevent 
softening of the structure by the steam heat, the block was covered 
bo & cap of cement 1 inch thick. As mineral lubricating oils are 
Solvents of bitumen, it is necessary to observe cleanliness in the 
= of lubrication, and especially to provide the engine bearings 
this Suitable drip cans. M. Malo regards the slight elasticity of 
of class of foundation blocks as the reason for the perfect running 
f high-speed engines based upon them without communicating 
Vibrations to neighbouring buildings. 





echnical Record. 


SCOTTISH GAS MANAGERS IN SESSION. 


At the Langham Hotel, Glasgow, this year’s ‘‘ informal” meet- 
ing of Scottish gas managers was held last Thursday. There was 
a large attendance ; some of the persons present coming from such 
far-away towns as Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, and Montrose; and 
many other places were represented, alike in the east, west, and 
south of Scotland. Mr. A. Macpnerson, of Kirkcaldy, was the 
Chairman of the meeting; and Mr. J. M‘Gilchrist, Gas Engineer 
of the Dumbarton Corporation, continued to act as Convener. 
This meeting has now become an annual event to which many gas 
managers look forward with a considerable amount of interest and 
pleasure, as it affords them an opportunity of enjoying some friendly 
and professional intercourse with each other at the close of their 
winter’s labour in their respective gas-works. 

After some preliminary remarks explaining how he had unex- 
pectedly been called upon to preside, instead of a much-esteemed 
professional brother, and at very short notice, 


The CHarrman said: In these circumstances, I hope you will 
excuse the few notes which I have hurriedly put together, and 
which certainly cannot be designated an address, but which may 
serve as an index to subjects for discussion by the gentlemen present. 

Tue REGENERATIVE System OF Retort Firine. 

For me to attempt, with the time at my disposal, to do full jus- 
tice to many important points which have cropped up since our 
last meeting, and which will, no doubt, have been engaging your 
individual attention, would be impossible; but I think there can 
be no doubt that, although at our last meeting we had a very full 
and interesting discussion on the different systems of regenerative 
retort settings, still we might very profitably spend a little time 
to-day in hearing the experience of those who have had some of 
the systems introduced into their works since then, or who may have 
gained further experience with the system they were then working, 
or have introduced improvements or modifications thereon. For 
the purpose of inducing adiscussion on this subject, I will give you 
the result of the working of the bench of retorts which I erected 
three years ago on the Siemens system. As I stated last year, my 
experience up to that time had not been altogether a happy one, but 
one of sunshine and cloud alternately. I am glad to be able to say, 
however, that since then I have had nothing but the utmost satisfac- 
tion in the working of the regenerative settings. The chief difficulties 
I had before experienced were of a mixed nature—choked ascension- 

ipes, entailing considerable Joss of gas; the choking of the orifices 
ion which the secondary heated air issued to join the producer gas ; 
and the eating away, in a “‘scooped-out” sort of fashion, of the 
brick lining of the producers at the points where the primary air 
entered, These, I am pleased to be able to say, I am now com- 

letely clear of ; and this has had the effect of converting what was 

efore a considerable source of annoyance and anxiety into as 
perfect a working bench of retorts as anyone could desire. The 
results I have obtained have caused me much surprise, being far in 
excess of anything I ever anticipated; and the saving effected will 
materially assist in compensating for the greatly reduced value of 
residuals. I may state that I have used 30 per cent. of fuel on 
an average, saved from 25 to 30 per cent. on stokers’ wages, 
and increased my production of gas per ton of coal; whilst the 
regularity of the heats was a pleasure to look upon. As show- 
ing what I have been able to accomplish, I will give you a few 
details. I was able regularly to produce 10,000 cubic feet of gas 
per mouthpiece in 24 hours—the size of my retorts being 18 by 
18 inches by 9 feet long, inside measure; and on a sudden dulness 
coming on, with an increase of first-class cannel, I produced from 
82 retorts 357,000 cubic feet, or at the rate of 11,500 feet per mouth- 
piece in 24 hours. With 32 retorts I made as much gas as would have 





- required 42 retorts to produce on the old system. But I know that 


even this can be excelled; and I am aware that there are works 
where, by the introduction of retorts measuring 21 by 15 inches, 
instead of 18 by 13 inches—and which, I may say, can be put quite 
easily into the same arch—a production of 12,000 cubic feet per 
mouthpiece can be obtained. This will, of course, still further 
reduce the cost of production. With such an experience, gentle- 
men, I think it is almost needless for me to add that I am a strong 
advocate of the regenerative system. I have often heard it asked : 
‘But can the system be profitably adapted to small works?" In 
answer to this, I will say I have proved that it can. During last 
summer the m r of a small gas-works in my neighbourhood 
called on me sagen the working of this system, and expressed a 
desire, if it was at all possible to adapt it to his 2D acmn settings 
without much expense, to try it. I must say I ired his pro- 
gressive spirit and pluck; and, after a somewhat lengthy conver- 
sation with him, during which I gathered the full details of his 
working and his requirements, I determined to encourage him in 
his desire to prove if it could be successfully applied to a works of 
the size mentioned. The present setting consisted of three Q retorts 
in one arch; and one of his stipulations to me was, ‘‘ You must so 
contrive the setting that if it should prove a failure I can reconvert 
it into the old system in a few hours.” I at once saw that the stipu- 
lation was reasonable, or he might be caught in a fix in mid-winter. 
But, with true “ Scotch caution” and forethought, he was, while 
anxious to experiment, determined not to be ‘‘ caught napping.” 
After some consideration, I prepared a sketch for him of how I 
thought it could be done, and at the same time comply with his 
stipulation; and having received full explanations, he set about it, 
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and has had it working now for something like six months. His 
experience has been somewhat similar to that of most of those 
who have gone in for the new system. It did not answer very 
well at first. But after a little manipulation and experience in the 
proper working and management, it is now acting in first-rate 
style, and is saving fuel, with better and more regular heats; and 
this although it is not constructed in such a way as to yield the 
best possible results, owing to the before-mentioned stipulation 
having to be considered and allowed for in construction. In 
answer to an inquiry I made the other day, the gentleman referred 
to informed me that he has now had this setting in operation for 
six months. He has three retorts, 14 by 16 inches, and 8 feet 
long, in an oven, carbonizing 2 ewt. of coal every four hours; the 
heats are higher and more regular; and the retorts easier kept 
clear of carbon. The coke drawn from the top retort is sufticient for 
fuel. My oven would hold four retorts; and the same fuel would 
heat this number just as well as the three. I used only the coke 
from Cowdenheath parrot coal for this setting; but had to mix it 
with Burghlee coke for the old system of setting. No doubt most 
of you will have noticed the satisfactory results obtained by Mr. 
Hack, of the Saltley Gas- Works, Birmingham, and by Mr. M‘Minn, 
of Kensal Green, with the furnaces employed by them for gaseous 
firing without recuperation, whereby they are enabled to save fuel 
and carbonize more coal per mouthpiece than with the old system.* 
Still they admit that the saving by this setting is only in fuel, with 
increased production, but without any economy of labour—one of 
the points in favour of regenerative setting being a saving of at 
least 25 per cent. in the latter respect. Even where regenerative 
settings cannot be had, I think the system of using gaseous fuel is 
well worthy the attention of managers; the expense of altering the 
existing settings to this method being very small. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS PURIFICATION. 

I must now, however, pass on to some other topics. After the 
proper production of the gas, we have still the processes of purifica- 
tion to consider, and how this operation can best be effected at the 
smallest cost, combined with efficiency and the least possible annoy- 
ance to residents in the immediate vicinity of gas-works. I think 
all gas engineers are agreed that in ammoniacal liquor we have a 
useful and powerful purifying agent, although each one may have 
his own particular idea of how this can be most efficiently applied— 
some advocating scrubbers, others washers; but these are things 
which each one must determine for himself. But in whatever way 
it is applied, we know that it can be profitably used for this pur- 
pose; and I am not without hope that it may soon be found possi- 
ble to remove nearly all the impurities by this means. At present, 
however, this is not so; and consequently we have a variety of 
other methods employed for the complete removal of the impurities. 
But, by whatever means it is effected, it is unquestionably the duty 
of the gas engineer to send out to the public an article from which 
the whole of the impurities have been removed. In Scotland, no 
doubt, our chief purifying material is lime, although I know that 
several of our friends have for some time been using oxide of iron, 
and perhaps they will favour us with their experience and a state- 
ment of the relative cost of lime and oxide. I am not aware that 
either the Hawkins method or the Cooper coal-liming process has 
yet received a trial from any Scotch gas engineer. 

BURNERS AND REGENERATIVE Lamps. 

But even after we have been able to produce and send out gas of 
the greatest purity, our troubles are frequently only beginning, as, 
very often, consumers do not use, but simply waste and destroy the 
gas by bad burners and fittings. Nothing, however, will convince 
them that they are in any way to blame for the light being poor. 
I am certainly of opinion that gas companies would do the public 
a service in supplying them with suitable burners for the quality of 
gas that is being sent out for consumption. I have myself for 
some years adopted this policy, and almost invariably find that 
complaints cease and consumers are pleased with the results. We 
have now also so large a number of really good regenerative lamps 
which give excellent results, and can be made in a great variety of 
very neat and ornamental designs, that we ought to endeavour to 
the utmost of our power to introduce them to the public; and, if 
possible, induce them to use them not only in halls and similar 
places, but in their dwelling-houses, as with these lamps a most 
thorough and efficient system of ventilation can be carried out, by 
which the heat that is so much complained of in gas-lighted apart- 
ments is reduced to a minimum, and the atmosphere of such 
apartments is rendered healthy and agreeable. ith such im- 
proved lamps at our command, I think we have nothing to fear 
from the competition of the electric light, which during the past 

ear has not made any very startling advance—generally attributed 
y electricians to the restrictive legislation under which they have 
been placed. Let us hope this is now about to be removed. I am 
sure we all rejoice that such is the case, as all we want is a “ fair 
field and no favour.” We can with confidence await the result. 
Tue WeEtspacH Gas-Licur. 

In the meantime, however, while electricity for lighting purposes 
has, to say the least, not made any startling advances, we have, 
besides the regenerative lamps before mentioned, the new Welsbach 
light, which is exhibited before you to-day, by the kindness of 
Dr. Wallace; and if the results said to be obtained by it are at all 
what they are represented to be, we certainly have a new depar- 
ture in gas lighting of no mean order. Dr. Wallace—a gentleman 


* Mr. Hack’s results are recorded in his presidential address at the 
recent meeting of the Midland Association of Gas Managers at Birmingham 
(see ante, pp. 297-302); and those obtained by Mr. M‘Minn were given in 
his letter jn the Jovanay for the 15th ult, (p. 497).—Ep. J. G. L, 
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who is well known to us as one well qualified to test its merits— 
has found that the Welsbach burner produces a light equal to more 
than 9 candles per cubic foot of gas of 25-candle power; thus 
nearly doubling the amount of light compared with gas consumed 
in the ordinary way. The construction and manufacture of the 
burner I have seen described in these terms: Chemists have been 
diligently working for many years on the problem of how to cop. 
vert into light the highly-condensed heat of the Bunsen burner ; 
and a Vienna chemist now claims to have solved it. The first eon. 
dition of the problem was to find a medium on which the heat 
could be perfectly concentrated and raised to illuminating power, 
Many experiments have been made with platinum in a Bunsen 
flame; and a brilliant enough light has been produced, but at g 
cost altogether outside commercial use. The Vienna chemist, Dr, 
Welsbach, has discovered a composition which is as good a non. 
conductor—that is to say concentrator—of heat as platinum, js 
much more durable, and a great deal cheaper. The base of it is g 
peculiar clay, found in Ceylon, which combines the indestructability 
of asbestos with the non-conducting property of platinum; and 
having found the incandescent medium, he has next adapted it to 
the Bunsen burner. In this arrangement there is the simplicity 
of genius. He gets a fine cotton fabric woven into the shape of 4 
cylinder, with a tapering point. In its first stage it is about 2 
inches in diameter; and after being coated with the composition, 
it is subjected to a strong heat. This has two effects—first, the 
cotton fibre is completely burned out, while the composition 
retains the shape of the woven surface on which it was moulded; 
then the cylinder contracts and solidifies until it becomes about 
the size of the forefinger of a glove. Dr. Welsbach calls this 
his “‘mantle;" and by a simple arrangement he fits it on 
Bunsen burner, and places an ordinary lamp chimney over it, 
When the flame is applied, the ‘‘ mantle’’ becomes incandescent, 
and gives out a brilliant yellow light, which, it may be said 
without exaggeration, will compare favourably with any electric 
light yet put on the market. For decorative effect a pretty 
frosted globe is used; and by varying the globe a pure white 
or a pure yellow may be obtained. It is also added that there is no 
Act of Parliament required for it, nor even a Provisional Order of 
the Board of Trade. No streets have to be broken up in order to 
lay down pipes; and no wires have to be hung across the roofs of 
protesting householders. The whole apparatus can be got ready to 
fit on an ordinary gas-bracket ; and two or three spare frames with 
‘‘ mantles” can be kept in the house in case of accident. Whoever 
sees the Welsbach incandescent light in operation will readily 
admit that it is the ‘coming light.” It has beauty, brilliancy, 
purity, and economy all on its side. Let us hope (added the 
Chairman) this description is not overdrawn; but of this you will 
later on have an opportunity of judging for yourselves. No doubt 
the general or even partial adoption of this light would have a ten- 
dency to reduce the consumption of gas, as a smaller quantity 
would be required to produce the same amount of illumination. 
Nevertheless, gas engineers will hail it with approval if it in any 
way tends to popularize the use of gas, and helps to increase the 
comfort and improve the sanitation of our houses, churches, halls, 
&c. Moreover gas is continually being adopted for fresh purposes; 
and we can confidently look forward to an almost unlimited field in 
the rapid and ever-increasing use of gas as a fuel and for cooking 
purposes, as well as for motive power. The new and really excel- 
lent gas-engines now being brought into the market will, no doubt, 
create a healthy rivalry, and tend to cheapen these useful machines, 
and so bring them within the reach of many persons who have 
hitherto been prevented from employing them by their considerable 
first cost. 

PaRAFFIN AS A Rival or Coat Gas: 

But while the day has gone by when anyone of us fears the elec- 
tric light as a possible rival, we are not insensible to the fact that 
paraflin oil, from its present low price, is a rival which we cannot 
afford to despise. And more especially is this the case in many of the 
smaller towns and villages, where the charge for gas is of necessity 
higher than ia the larger towns. Doubtless, with oil there is not 
the same cleanliness as with gas; while there is also more trouble, 
attention, and considerable danger attending its use. Still, in these 
‘hard times,” most people are inclined to adopt the cheapest 
article, even at the cost of these drawbacks, so as to make their 
money go as far as possible. But not only as an illuminant is it 
being brought into direct competition with gas, but also as a fuel 
and for cooking purposes, as well as for motive power; and IT am 
inclined to think that the sooner we set about trying to solve the 
problem of how to meet this new competitor the better. 

Or In Gas Makina. am 

A new departure has also recently taken place in the adoption o 
oil for gas-making purposes. This, of course, is more fraught wi 
danger to the coal-master than to gas companies, inasmuch 4 
should this prove to be a more economical raw material from = 
to produce illuminating gas than coal, our present coal-gas wore 
could be easily remodelled and turned into oil-gas works. 448 
process has recently been introduced into a village in Fifeshire; 
and I have made it a point to visit and inspect the works, whi 
have been converted into an oil-gas works, so that I might be = 
to lay a few particulars before you. The process, however, has 00 
been in operation long enough to enable me to give you mu 
information on the subject, especially in the way of details of cos 
working expenses, or permanency of the gas under varying Jeo 
low temperatures. The patentees claim that they can pr ah 
100 cubic feet of 60-candle gas from a gallon of oil, or at 4 
of 88. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet for oil, fuel, and labour; no mort 
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expense being incurred, as the gas does not require purification. 
At Colinsburgh (the village alluded to), I was informed that the 
an sent by the patentees could produce 100 cubic feet of gas per 

ion of oil; but they had no means of testing the illuminating 

wer. The Gas Company’s own servant, however, only produced 
90 cubic feet per gallon, which they attributed to his want of expe- 
rience in knowing the proper heat at which to work the retorts. 
Whether or not this was so I cannot tell ; but of this I am certain, 
that the statement made that the gas does not require purifica- 
tion will not bear investigation. When I tested it for sulphuretted 
hydrogen and for ammonia, both were indicated in such an unmis- 
takeable manner as none of us would care to see in our coal gas as 
sent out to the consumer. 

Prices oF ResipvaL Propucts. 

What is of far more real consequence to us than the possible change 
from coal gas to oil gas, however, as long as we remain manufac- 
turers of the former, is the value of our residual products, which has 
suffered so great and sudden a decline in value, for which various 
remedies have been proposed, though none of them, I regret to say, 
have as yet restored anything like the former value. A statement 
of the highest prices realized for coal-tar products, and a comparison 
with those obtained on the 30th of March last year and at the same 
time this year, may not be uninteresting. 








P Price on ice on 
oe Highest Price. | yrarch 90, 1886. | March 80, 1887. 
&.sé4@ £58. 4. £58. 4 
Crudenaphtha. . .| O 4 Opergal.|0 O 4% pergal.| 0 O 8spergal, 
Benzol (90 percent.) .| 015 0 ,, et ee OB” 
Solvent naphtha ee «@ St fe =] a 
Burning do. Sse ts 0 O 10% ” 0 010 ” 
Creosote oil . . os 2's 000 je 001 ‘6 
Pitch. . . . « « «| 114 Operton.)015 O perton.| 0 12 6perton. 
Sulphateofammonia.|21 5 0 ,, 1310 0 ,, Bw es »« 














This shows a great fall in value from highest to lowest, which 
seems to have been touched last year, except in the case of pitch 
and sulphate of ammonia, both of which have marked a consider- 
able decline, even since last year; but it is pleasing to note that 
the others have shown at least some slight improvement—crude 
naphtha and benzol having during the year risen nearly 100 per 
cent in value. Let us hope that this is the precursor of a general 
rise in value from which we shall all profit. For the purpose of 
bringing about this much-desired end, I understand that some of 
the gentlemen present to-day have been burning their tar in the 
retort-furnaces ; and as it will be interesting to know what success 
they have attained, I hope some of them will favour us with their 
experience on this subject. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that the time is not far 
distant when the general trade of the country will attain to its 
wonted prosperity, by which every branch of industry will benefit 
—ours amongst the number; and that the hard times we have 
experienced, now for a ccnsiderable number of years, may not 
again return. 


The CuarrMAN invited all present to join freely in the discussion 
of the questions raised by him in his address; and expressed a 
desire that the matters referred to should be taken up in the order 
in which they occurred. 

Mr.J. Ross (Musselburgh) opened the discussion. He spoke of the 
address in very high terms, as it conveyed much information to 
those who had had the pleasure of listening to it, and who would 
doubtless derive much benefit, especially after they had read it, for 
he hoped to see it in print. Dealing with the question of the 
regenerative system of firing retorts in small gas-works, he urged 
that with him there would be a difficulty in carrying it out, as 
he could not get below the floor of the retort-house without 
running great risk of being flooded. He expressed a desire to hear 
4 statement of the experience of other managers of small works 
who had adopted the system; and concluded by proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Macpherson for his address, which was enthu- 
slastically awarded. 

Mr. Rozertson (Bathgate), as one who had adopted the regene- 
tative system in a small works (as mentioned at last year’s meeting), 
gave some details of his experience; remarking that he was very 
well pleased with the results obtained. He had been able to get 
tniform and much higher heats than formerly; and there was a 
decided saving in fuel. A very important advantage which he had 
experienced was the opportunity of damping up his fires during the 
night in the summer, when little gas was needed, but when the 
fires must be kept on. On coming to the works in the morning, 
the state of the fires would be found all right. He also made some 
remarks about having the producers on the floor-level as against a 
sunk arrangement. 
. Mr. Joun M‘Crax (Dundee) expressed his great pleasure at being 
invited to be present, even though he had not been a member of 
the West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers, out of which 
these “ informal "” meetings had arisen. After referring to the 
excellent selection which had been made in the Chairman of the 
meeting, he went on to speak of the doleful tale told last year in 
regard to regenerative furnaces, which were then far from eing a 
Success. Important suggestions had then been made as to re- 
the neements, some of which were in due course carried out ; and 

€ results of the past winter’s working were far more satisfactory 
oe he had anticipated. He asked himself if the climax of per- 
on had yet been attained, which he thought was not the case ; 
and he stated that he was so well pleased with the results that he 





was about to start other 160 retorts on what he regarded as an 
a Sy arrangement. As gas managers they were entitled to 
look to the interests both of their employers and their workmen}; 
and his experience with the regenerator system so far was that a 
great strain was thrown upon the workmen, owing to the intense 
heat to which they were exposed when attending to the producers. 
He had often thought about the best way to improve upon this 
condition of things; and he had concluded that it was desirable to 
have the producers inside, rather than outside. It was on some 
such lines that he intended to proceed in laying down his new 
benches. There were objections—chiefly theoretical—urged against 
inside producers ; but by adopting such producers, there would be 
greater economy of fuel and more comfort to the workmen. As to 
Mr. Robb’s remark about going beneath the floor-level with the 
producers, he said this was not necessary, as he might build on the 
floor-level and raise the other portions of the retort-bench; he 
might go up instead of going down. 

Mr. J. M‘Grucureist (Dumbarton) characterized the address of the 
Chairman as being very able; and he was glad to hear from him 
such a satisfactory report regarding his regenerative furnaces. He 
would, however, like to know from what kind of coal a yield of 
12,000 cubic feet of gas had been obtained. The adoption of the 
inside producer was a step in the right direction, as it would get 
quit of the radiant heat; and it was such a producer that Mr. 
Samuel Stewart had adopted at the Greenock Gas-Works. He 
hoped that they would be able next year to get the details of the 
new and improved method of working the regenerator system at 
Dundee. This system, he was glad to know, had now got into 
some of the small works; and in adopting it gas managers were 
working on the right lines. It was only a question of time, he 
thought, when every gas-works in the kingdom would have adopted 
the same system. 

Mr. PETER Watson (Stirling), on being called upon, said that he 
had not adopted regenerative firing in his works; but the system 
which he had in use was very simple and satisfactory. Essentially, 
it consisted in heating the air by passing it through a series of 
small flues before it was brought into contact with the solid fuel in 
the furnaces, 

Mr. RenFrEw (Langbank) remarked that in his works—one of the 
smallest in Scotland—he had last summer introduced a new system 
of using solid fuel which enabled him to bank up his fires for a 
stretch of eight hours at a time. 

Mr. MacpHERSON brought the discussion upon the regenerative 
system to a close by making a few additional remarks. He spoke 
favourably of the system which admitted of the fires being damped 
down for such a long period as twelve hours; and with regard to 
Mr. Robb’s difficulty, he considered that it was easy to overcome it. 
Referring to the small works in Fifeshire spoken of in his address, 
he said he had not mentioned the Manager's name, as he was in 
hopes that he might prevail upon him to prepare a paper embody- 
ing his experience for the forthcoming meeting of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers. Mr. M‘Crae was, he said, doing 
wisely in proposing to adopt the inside producer, although in his 
(Mr. Macpherson’s) case he had not felt the same difficulty. Still, 
such a producer had its disadvantages, one of which was the fact 
that much of the heat radiated from the producer would act upon the 
secondary air. He was much pleased to know of the success 
attained by Mr. Watson and by Mr. Renfrew. 

Discussion next took place regarding the Welsbach incandescence 
gas-light, which was opened by 

Mr. M‘Gitcurist, who remarked on the very fragile and tender 
nature of the ‘‘ mantle,” and expressed a hope that in this direction 
improvement might be looked for. It was certainly a beautiful 
light; and as to its consumption he stated that the lamp then 
shown to the meeting was only burning 2 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
—(A Voice: Two and two-tenths.)—He felt satisfied that it would 
enable the manufacturers of gas to compete with paraffin oil, so 
that with Glasgow gas they could have such a light as they saw at 
the rate of 4d. for about 50 hours. 

Mr. W. Key (Tradeston Gas- Works) made a statement giving the 
results of inquiries he had made at St. Enoch Station Hotel, where 
the light has for some time been on exhibition. From the answers 
given to his inquiries he spoke rather disparagingly of the lamp, 
but chiefly on account of the expense involved in renewing the 
“ mantles” and the glass chimneys. He admitted, however, that 
the lamps which he had seen were placed very unfavourably—being 
exposed to the action of somewhat violent draughts ; and he subse- 
quently remarked that the lamp was of such a nature as to effect 
the complete combustion of the carbon contained in the gas. The 
burner must therefore be regarded as a great boon—as the burner, 
in short. 

Mr. D. M. Netson (Glasgow) gave his experience gained in con- 
nection with the light; remarking that one of the great drawbacks 
to it was the very great rarity of the mineral from which the zir- 
conium was obtained. So scarce was it that it would become 
dearer than platinum, and more valuable than gold, if the lamp 
came into general use. The light which the lamp gave out, though 
it possessed intensity, was deficient in diffusibility as compared 
with that given out from ordinary flat-flame gas-burners ; and this 
was another objection to it. He argued at some length against 
the financial aspects of the scheme which was being promoted to 
buy up the Welsbach patents, and to introduce the lamp into this 
country. His advice to his friends was not to have anything to do 
with the Welsbach Company ; and, as investors, to be very careful 
in accepting all the statements made about the light, which, he pre- 
dicted, would not be a financial success, 
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Mr. M‘Crae was strongly opposed to any discussion being raised 
in regard to the question fein considered in its financial aspects. 
They, as gas engineers, did not require to trouble themselves with 
the doings of investors. He regarded the Welsbach burner as an 
improved appliance for consuming gas. It was an invention 
which was quite new to him; and as he was not in possession of 
any facts which would enable him to condemn it, he thought they 
ought at least to give it a fair trial. Referring to the fragile 
nature of the ‘‘mantle,” he remarked that there were minds at 
work aiming at giving a purer and more brilliant light from gas; 
and so far he was of opinion that the light before them was a 
success. His opinion as to the diffusibility of the light emitted 
from the burner differed from that of Mr. Nelson, as he considered 
the light possessed that quality in a high degree. He had no 
doubt that the minds already at work on the incandescent light 
would seek out means for improving the burner. 

Mr. NELson desired to return to the financial aspects of the 
Welsbach light, and the syndicate by whom the patents had been 
taken up in this country; and he was supported in his desire by 
one or two other gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman, however, ruled that it would be out of order to 
continue the discussion in that direction. 

Mr. SurHerwanp (Falkirk), who spoke as one interested in the 
use of paraffin oil, remarked that a ‘cold shake” had come over 
him when he heard from a previous speaker that the light which 
they had before them could be had at a cost of 4d. for 50 hours’ 
consumption. He had no doubt that there were the elements of 
success in the light, and he was satisfied that the difficulties which 
had been raised against it would eventually be overcome. 

Mr. Ross remarked that he had come a long way to see the 
light, and he was exceedingly well pleased with it. The sight had 
abundantly rewarded him, for it was a very beautiful light. He 
expressed a little regret that they had not been provided with the 
means of testing it against an ordinary gas-flame consuming the 
same quantity of gas per hour. 

Several other gentlemen having made remarks, the discussion 
was brought to a close by 

The CuarrMan, who thought that the invention under consider- 
ation ought to be hailed by gas managers. The light had, he said, 
@ greater amount of diffusion than the electric light. What they 
saw was, in a sense, the first of the invention; and it was certainly 
very perfect and much to be admired. After making a few further 
remarks, he called for speakers who had any experience to com- 
municate regarding oil gas. 

Mr. D. B. Espn (Forfar) made a statement regarding his pro- 
fessional experience gained at a gas-works in the North where oil 
had been used as the raw material. 

Mr. Ropertson (Bathgate) said he had been to Colinsburgh, in 
Fifeshire, to see the process at work for making oil gas; and he 
corroborated the remarks made concerning it in the address. The 
arrangement was a very complete and a most cleanly one. He had 
learned that since the Glasgow patentees’ men had finished the 
works and returned home, the resident workman had only been 
able to make 80 feet of gas per gallon of oil. His own opinion was 
that the system could not be adopted in small gas-works if provided 
with only one holder, as they could not be making and sending out 
gas at the same time. The gas as tested contained traces of 
ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. There was no doubt as to 
the great illuminating power of the gas; for while it was the rule 
to use a No. 3 burner with ordinary coal gas, they now obtained 
an equal amount of light by the use of a No. 0 burner; and they 
were consuming 600 feet per night, as compared with double that 
quantity at the same time last year. He was of opinion that the 
manufacture of gas from oil would come to the front, providing that 
the price of oil kept low; and he thought the best way of using 
such gas was to enrich poor coal gas with it. 

Mr. WaTErsTON (Portobello) stated that he had tested the gas 
made by the Glasgow patentees’ process at the Edinburgh Exhibi- 
tion last year, and had found it to be decidedly impure. One 
argument used in favour of the process was that it was specially 
suitable for gentlemen’s houses beyond the reach of an ordinary 
gas supply; but on account of its impure character it was not 
suitable. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND had tested oil gas, and he knew that it was 
possible to obtain 100 cubic feet of gas per gallon of oil; but a 
proper temperature must be employed, and the oil be of a proper 
quality. Such gas as was so obtained should, he said, be used as 
aa enricher of poor gas. But oil at the present low price was not 
80 economical as coal for gas-making purposes. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Quigley, Key, Nelson, 
and Sutherland; and closed by the Chairman. 

The subject of residual products was next taken up. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, who was the only speaker on this matter, said 
he had been amongst gas residuals all his working life, but he 
had not yet been able to prophesy regarding them. On the whole, 
however, there was a better state of matters now prevailing and 
indicating itself. 

No one volunteered any remarks as to experience gained in the 
use of tar as fuel under the retorts; and on the Chairman asking if 
there were any other topics to bring forward by other gentlemen, 
Mr. Renfrew asked if any person could give him advice as to the 
benefits, if any, of using mild steel instead of cast iron for gas 
retorts; but no information was available. 

The CuatrMan then made some closing remarks, and very hearty 
votes of thanks were passed both to him and to Mr. M‘Gilchrist, 
the Convener; and on the motion of the last-named gentleman, 


Mr. John M‘Crae, of Dundee, was appointed Chairman of nex; 
year’s “informal ” meeting. 

The meeting was shortly afterwards followed by a dinner ; Mr, 
Macpherson again presiding, and the vice-chairs being filled by 
Mr. M‘Crae and Mr. Robert Main. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEMPERATURE OF THE 
RETORTS ON THE PRODUCTION OF ILLUMINATING Gas, 
Dr. Bunte’s ReEPporT TO THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION, 


(Concluded from p. 628.) 

There is another matter which is very closely connected with the 
quantity of the liquid residual products obtained in the distillation 
of coal, and that is the temperature of the gas before it enters the 
hydraulic main. The statistics in reference to this particular matter 
are given in Table III. We find that the greater the quantity of 
tar and ammoniacal liquor produced in the carbonization of coal, 
the higher is the temperature at which the gas reaches the outlet 
of the ascension-pipe and enters the hydraulic main, This circum. 
stance is readily explained by the fact that steam and volatilized tar 
possess a great amount of latent heat, and give out this heat by 
condensation ; thereby losing their temperature in a much slower 
degree than those gases which contain less of these substances— 
such, for instance, as those produced from Westphalian coal. Whilst 
in the latter, and at about the same temperature of the furnace, the 
gases reach the maximum temperature of 141° C. at the close of the 
first quarter of an hour of distillation, 176° C. is the maximum ten. 
perature of the Saar coal gas, more than 200°C. that of the gas pro. 
duced from Bohemian and Saxony coal under very much the same 
conditions, and as much as 221° is found in the case of Platten coal. 
As the development of vapours susceptible of condensation dimi- 
nishes towards the close of the process of distillation, the tempera. 
ture is liable to fall rapidly, and it reaches at the close from 60° to 
70° C., as against 40° to 50°C. outside the retort furnace. These 
facts tend to confirm to a certain extent the observations offered by 
Herr Kunath in his paper on the thickening of tar,* which was 
intended to demonstrate that the temperature in the ascension- 
pipe is independent of the temperature of the furnace, and even of 
the retort, and that it is to be gauged much more accurately by the 
weight of the charge, and the quantity of the condensation ingre- 
dients, such as tar and ammoniacal liquor. 


Taste III.—Temperature of the Gas at the Outlet of the 
Ascension-Pipe during Distillation. 

















End of the i Bohemian | Zwickau | Platten 
ba ag to of an Te Goal, Black Coal. | Coal. | Coal. 
Deg. C. Deg. C. Deg. C. Deg. C. | Deg.C, 

1 141 177* 212* 214 | 221 

2 135 176 205 203 218 

8 133 ee 197 195 212 

4 127 163 184 187 200 

5 119 os 172 177 190 

6 111 136 160 168 179 

7 104 oe 150 148 169 

8 98 118 141 139 162 

9 92 ee 130 128 153 

10 86 101 120 118 140 

1l 80 oe 106 108 | 124 

12 76 90 90 102 | 106 

13 70 es 77 92 | 91 

14 67 76 66 82 | 80 

15 63 oe 55 75 63 

16 61 72 53 | 72 60 
Temperature 2 1240 

Ic); um 1200 1200 | 1240 














——$—$—$$—$ — 








* A few minutes after charging. 


To revert specially to the gases formed in the course of distilla- 
tion, attention was directed in the first place to the carbonic acid. 
As already mentioned, carbonic acid is one of those combinations 
in which the oxygen contained in the carbon appears in the gas as 
the result of the decomposition of the coal under a high tempera- 
ture. It was to be expected, and has indeed been proved in the 
experiments of Dr. Buhe and others, that the quantity of the car- 
bonic acid is greatest at the beginning of the distillation process, 
and gradually decreases towards the close, inasmuch as, through 
the cooling of the retort in consequence of the introduction of a 
fresh charge of cold coal and of the low temperature of the latter, 
the reduction of carbonic acid into carbonic oxide takes place only 
imperfectly. The experiments which were carried out with 
samples of gas taken directly from the ascension-pipes, and from 
which the sulphuretted hydrogen had been extracted, show 4 
regular diminution of the carbonic acid in the course of distillation, 
as will be seen from Table IV., in which the amount of carbonic 
acid is shown in percentages of the volume. A comparison 0 
the quantities of carbonic acid contained in the various classes ss 
coal further shows the close relation that exists between tl : 
different kinds and quantities of the products of distillation w! 
the original substances of which the natural coal is composed. | 

The Westphalian coal commences with a maximum of carboni¢ 
acid of 4 per cent. in the first quarter of an hour; the Saar Reg 
produces a larger proportion under similar conditions—that 1s ¥ 
say, 4°5 percent.; whereasin the Bohemian coal the result notic ‘ 
with the largest quantity of oxygen was 6°2 per cent. at the — 
ning of the experiment. Towards the close the quantity 0 “i 
bonic acid in the crude gas sinks considerably, and reaches scarce y 


* See JournnaL, Vol. XLVII., p. 728. 
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Taste 1V.—Process of the Formation of Carbonic Acid during 
Distillation of Coal. 














Beginning of the Westphalian | Saar Bohemian Platten 

— Quarter of an Hour.) Coal. | Coal. Black Coal. Coal. 
Per Cent. | Per Cent, Per Cent. Per Cent. 

1 ‘0 | 4°5 6°2 5°6 

2 3°6 | 4°3 6°2 5°7 

3 2°8 4°4 6°2 5°6 

4 2-4 | 3°2 54 6°0 

5 3°2 8°4 4°9 5°2 

6 2°2 2°65 4°5 5:0 

7 1°8 2°8 4°3 5°4 

8 1°5 2°4 3°8 4°7 

9 2°8 19 3°4 4°4 

10 2°0 1°4 3°8 8°6 

1l 2°1 1°4 2°8 2°8 

12 1°4 18 2°2 2°7 

13 1°4 1'8 2°0 1°7 

14 1°5 } 1°8 2°0 1‘7 

15 1°8 | ao 1°4 1°56 

16 1°4 he 1°6 1°5 








15 to2 per cent. This quantity is naturally diminished in a con- 

siderable degree in the process of purification which the gas under- 

goes, by the action of simultaneously produced ammonia in its 
ge through the various appliances at the works. 

I will now refer to Table V., in which are to be found the results 
of the analyses of gases which have been produced during the 
different stages of distillation. The samples of gas employed for 
this purpose were taken after the gas had passed through the 
purifying portion of the experimental apparatus. These samples 
were drawn from the pipe leading to the meter (by means of a 
small receiver) at the close of each full hour; and at the fourth hour 
within the space of five to seven minutes. The gas was then first 

sed through the photometer, and afterwards collected in a small 
Polder for analysis. 

Taste V.—Composition of the Purified Gas during Distillation, 
in Percentages of Volume. 
WEsTPHALIAN Coat. 

































































| | 

Sample. . » + © © « | I, | Ii. | III, Ww i vi" 

a | | | 

Beginning of the — Quarter of | 
OMOME. « sc eo ee | 2 6 9 13 | 16 _ 

Carbonicacid . .. . 1°8 2°0 11 0'7 0°7 1°2 

Heavy carburetted hydro- | 
gn(CmHn) . ... 6°0 4-2 Q°4 1°4 1°2 3:2 

Carbonic oxide . 8°3 7°41 6°8 6°6 6°7 72 

Hydrogen . 37°1 | 48°9 | 53°5 | 658°2! 61-1] 48°9 

Marsh gas. o o ol GG 86°9 | 84°2| 29°6 | 27°6| 35°8 

ag a ee 1°4| 0-6 | 2°0 3°5 2°7 3°7 

100°0 100-0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
. This was in all cases a mixed sample. 
Saar Coat. 
| | 

Carbonicacid . . . .| | 84 | 2:0 2°0 1°8 2-0 

Heavy carbrretted hydro- | | | | 
gn(CmHn) . .. . 9°4;) 65°6 4°3 2-4 1°7| 4°4 

Carbonic oxide . ‘ 94) 83 8-1 8-2 8°8| 86 

Hydrogen. . . . . .| 28°38 | 42°6 49°0 | 56°6 | 65°3 | 45°2 

Marsh gas. « « «| 46°36! 85°0| 81°7| 28°7| 27°22) 86°0 

Nitrogen . 23; 61) 49 21; 6-2 4°8 

| 100-0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
Bonemt1an Coat. 

Carbonicacid . . . .| 8:8| 8:0| 1:4! 1:1| 1:0! 80 
Heavy carburetted hydro- | | [ 
gen(CmHn) . . . .| 88] 6°0| 21] 11) O08 4-4 
Carbonic oxide . .| 11°0| 10°3| 10°0| 9°8| 10-9) 10-0 
Hydrogen, . . . . .| 80°38] 48°1 | 50°3 | 60°38 | 68°9  45°2 
Marsh gas. oo «)l 2s eee 80°2 | 23°4; 20°9 33°0 
Nitrogen 47| 98| 6-0| 48] 75) 4-4 
100-0 | 100-0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100-0 100-0 

Zwickau Coat. 
] 

Carbonic acid cu? 88 3:0 1'9 1°2 0°8 2°2 
avy carburetted hydro- 

Pte Peles + « « 8°7 5°5 2°5 1°83 0°5 4:0 

Hiibonic oxide “ ‘ 10°5 10°2 9°3 9-0 8°7 9°5 

eset  » « © «| Sl Bt 50°9 | 56°6| 63°38) 45°3 

= es 2 = + «| eet oe 82°4 | 28°7| 23°6) 385°9 

trogen. 2 . . . «| 29] B21) BO} 8B) 81) 81 
100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 
PuLaTTEN CoaL, 

frbonic ORs 410 0) OL, S01, S21. 291..141, 38 

vy carburetted hydro- 

Phe (mH) . . . -| 15°93] 11°8 6°0 Q°4 1°4 9°9 
saad eg GS 7°5 7°6 6°9| 10°7)| 11°9 8:3 
y ee * « « « «| 28°83] 81°38} 44°9] 65°9| 64°6 | 89°6 

Nit, mg Le ae eee ee a 86°9 | 24°56 | 24°8| 87-1 
trogen. . 2. . | 88] OB] 22} 4 67] 1:9 

100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100 100°0 | 100°0 





























It is not my intention now to discuss these results in detail; but 
it may not be out of place to allude to some of them in passing. 
The constant diminution in the illuminating power of the gas 
during the process of distillation is shown in the gradual decrease 
of the heavy hydrocarbons. It has long been known that the light- 
giving power of gas is not directly proportionate to the quantity of 
these hydrocarbons, because it varies with the several kinds of coal 
and under different conditions of distillation, and because the 
quantity of marsh gas contained in it exercises a considerable 
influence upon its degree of lighting efficiency. In cases like the 
present, where we have merely to deal with relative circumstances, 
and where the distillation takes place under nearly identical con- 
ditions, the intimate connection between the quantity of the heavy 
hydrocarbons contained in the gas and its illuminating power 
becomes at once apparent. 

The quantity of carbonic oxide contained in the various kinds of 
gas, as produced at the different stages of the distillation of coal, 


‘remains the same in the several kinds of coal. This was shown, 


during the early part of our investigations, in the instance of Saar 
coal. The figures before us prove it. But in the different classes 
of coal the absolute quantity of the carbonic oxide produced is sub- 
ject to pretty considerable fluctuations ; and (as in the case of car- 
bonic acid) is proportionate to the quantity of oxygen contained in the 
substance of the coal. Coal from Westphalia, which contains but 
little oxygen, yields, as a rule, the smallest amount of carbonic 
oxide; whilst, on the other hand, Bohemian and Saxony coals 
distinguish themselves from gas coals proper by their invariably 
high proportion of carbonic oxide. It must, of course, not be sup- 
posed that these conditions are the same throughout, without any 
exception. We find, on the contrary, in the very coals which have 
been specially examined (Bohemian and Zwickau coal) that these 
calculations are not always correct. This is accounted for by the 
fact that at the outset a greater or less portion of the carbonic 
acid is, under certain conditions, absorbed by the red-hot coke. 
Moreover, it would be incorrect to place the quantity of carbonic 
acid contained in the purified gas in direct juxtaposition with the 
gas the moment it issues from the retort, because part of the car- 
bonic acid is being separated from the gas in its passage through 
the purifying apparatus, and this quantity is regulated by, and in 
direct proportion to the ammonia produced. 

The greatest changes which take place during the process of dis- 
tillation are undergone by the marsh gas and by the hydrogen. 
The former is constantly on the decrease, whilst the latter grows 
in bulk with the same regularity. All these phenomena occur with 
perfect regularity in the different kinds of coal hitherto examined. 
It may therefore be tolerably safe to assume that the samples of 
mixed gas from different coals show comparatively small differences, 
especially as regards the principal ingredients—marsh gas and 
hydrogen. This, as a matter of course, is only the case when 
operations are carried on under practically uniform conditions, such 
as those we were able to secure in our own experiments. 

We have not, as yet, been able to obtain positive proof, by means 
of our experiments, as to what extent these circumstances will 
undergo a change under different temperatures in the furnace, 
weights of charge, and stages of distillation. Our labours thus far 
only serve as a basis for future and more elaborate efforts in the 
same direction, the final aim of which is to ascertain, in reliable 
figures, in what way the production of illuminating gas is influenced 
by differences in temperature during the process of manufacture. I 
venture to anticipate the assent of this assembly to my request for 
permission to continue these experiments with this end in view. 








Mr. Watson Smita, F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemical Technology 
in the Victoria University, Manchester, has been entrusted with 
the selection and appointment of a Gas Engineer for the Govern- 
ment works of the Tokio Gas Company. 

Tue prospectus of new gas-heating appliances just issued by 
Messrs. Thomas Fletcher and Co., of Warrington, contains several 
useful and ingenious arrangements to which the attention of our 
readers may be directed. ‘Their “‘ chancel stove” is a tastefully 
designed apparatus for heating large buildings, entrance halls, and 
other places where no flue is available. It is only 5 inches high, 
7 inches wide, and 24 inches long; so that several stoves can be 
easily distributed over a large area, and a regular degree of heating 
economically assured. A guard is provided; but this can be 
removed to allow of the stove being stowed away out of sight. 
Mr. Fletcher’s labour-saving appliances are well known to most 
visitors to gas exhibitions. In his new automatic blowpipe, both 
air and gas are controlled by a simple movement of the finger; so 
that the character of the flame is thoroughly under the control 
of the workman. The new pattern is made in three sizes; the 
hourly gas consumption being 10, 40, and 80 cubic feet respectively. 
Mr. Fletcher’s tube furnace for organic analysis is an ingenious 
appliance. Its special advantages, and those wherein it differs 
from all others, are that the burners are outside and in front, and 
consequently are clear from any falling dirt; while the body, 
being in 6-inch sections, can be made up to any length without 
obstruction. In other respects the furnace is similar to the 
ordinary Hofmann apparatus. One specially valuable property is 
that it is entirely free from smell when in use. The heating of 
tailors’ irons was one of the earliest industrial applications of gas. 
In the stoves used for this purpose, solidity and strength rather 
than ornamental construction are required ; and Mr. Fletcher has 
just introduced an extra-strong stove for rough use in the workshop, 
and capable of quickly heating irons up to 30 lbs. weight. 
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Register of Patents, 


Gas-Enatnrs.—Shaw, J., of Leeds. No. 2447; Feb 19,1886. [11d.] 

This invention relates to a gas-engine in which the piston is propelled 
outwards by the explosion and expansion of a combustible mixture of 
gas or vapour and air behind it ; the combustible mixture being admitted 
to the cylinder near its outer end, while the piston is making the earlier 
part of its inward stroke. 
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The illustrations figs. 1, 2,and 3, show a side elevation, plan, and end 
elevation respectively of the engine. C is the working cylinder, which is 
made at its inner end of gradually decreasing diameter ; and this part is 
so proportioned, and the position of the piston at the termination of its 
inward stroke is such, that when the piston occupies its innermost posi- 
tion in the cylinder, the combustion chamber behind it will have a 
cubical capacity equal to one-sixth (or thereabouts) of the cubical 
capacity of the working cylinder C, excluding the combustion chamber 
and also the portion of the cylinder occupied by, and situate in front of the 
piston when it has terminated its outward stroke, and therefore occupies 
its outermost position. At a part of the cylinder corresponding to the 
position of the inner end of the piston when it has completed five-sixths 
(or thereabouts) of its outward stroke, there are openings into the 
cylinder, communicating with a chamber partly surrounding the cylinder, 
and provided with a baflle-plate. G is the gas-supply pump, which is 
so proportioned and operated as to supply a definite quantity of gas or 
vapour as required for each revolution of the engine. The piston of this 
pump, which is of the same area as the piston in the working cylinder, 
has passages through it, each provided with a valve, These valves open, 
and allow gas to pass as the piston moves in one direction, and are 
closed whilst it is making its reverse stroke, during which it forces gas 
or vapour through the chamber—in which the gas is mixed with air—to 
the working cylinder C. , 

The piston of the gas-supply pump is actuated as follows:—S is the 
crank-shaft of the engine; having a fly-wheel W. Lis a lever pivoted 
to the main frame F. The rod of the piston extends through the lower 
end of the gas-supply pump cylinder; and there is a spring that tends to 
keep the piston normally in its lowest position in the cylinder. As the 
shaft S rotates, the cam depresses one end of the lever L, thereby raising 
its other end; and the piston compresses the gas then in the cylinder 
above the piston, and causes a flow thereof into the mixing chamber, and 
thence into the working cylinder C. 

The air-supply pump A is worked from a dise or other crank on the 
shaft 8 ; the cubical capacity of the pump cylinder—excluding the por- 
tion occupied by its piston—being equal to that of the working cylinder 
C, as already defined. The arrangement is such that, when the engine 
piston has accomplished five-sixths (or thereabouts) of its outward stroke, 
the air-pump will have compressed and forced a supply of air into the 
mixing chamber in readiness to enter the working cylinder as a scaveng- 
ing charge. The air-pump will continue to supply ejr until the engine 
piston has completed its outward stroke and about one-sixth of its 
return or inward stroke ; and during this part of the return stroke of the 





engine piston, the gas-supply pump will also be supplying gas, ang the 
mixture will be fed to the working cylinder as a combustible mixture, 
As the engine piston continues its inward stroke, ‘it will drive before it 
the explosive mixture. Any residue remaining in the working cylinder 
and combustion chamber from the previous explosion, also any air, will 
be expelled; and when the piston has accomplished two-thirds (or there. 
abouts) of its inward stroke, the exhaust will be closed. During the 
remainder of its stroke, the piston will be compressing the combustible 
mixture, until, on completion of the stroke, the mixture will have been 
compressed in the combustion chamber to a volume equivalent to one, 
sixth (or thereabouts) of the cubical capacity of the working cylinder, 


Propuctne Heatine anp Inuomratine Gas.—Sutherland, W. §., of Bir. 
mingham. No. 5915; May 1, 1886. (6d. 

This invention, says the patentee, relates to apparatus used for cop. 
verting coal or carbonaceous matter into carbonic oxide ; and the Object 
of it is to so construct and equip the producers that they are available 
for the production not only of carbonic oxide for heating purposes, byt 
also carburetted hydrogen for illumination. The producers are fitte 
with inlet and outlet ways and valves for the air to support combustion 
and the carbonic oxide evolved; and, in addition, there are outlets for 
carburetted hydrogen. The producers are worked at a pressure above 
that of the atmosphere. In use the action is as follows :—Whep 
employed to produce carbonic oxide, the air inlet and carbonic oxide 
valves are open, and the carburetted hydrogen valve shut. Air is forced 
through the fuel in the producer which is fed thereto, and ignition takes 
place in the usual manner. When carburetted hydrogen is to be pro- 
duced, the air-inlet and carbonic oxide valves are closed at a time when 
the producer and the remaining carbon therein are at a high tempera. 
ture; and when a charge of coal is admitted, the carburetted hydrogen 
gas-valve is opened. The carburetted hydrogen evolved is led to a gas. 
holder or to burners preferably through purifiers and{condensers. 


Grneratine Intummatina Gas.—Kitson, A., of Philadelphia, U.S.A, 
No. 740; Jan. 17, 1887. ([8d.] 

This invention relates to ‘‘the production of illumination, consisting 
in generating a non-luminous gas, then conveying it to the burner, then 
heating it to an intense degree, then vapourizing hydrocarbons by the 
heat contained in the gas, and mixing the hot non-luminous gas with 
the hydrocarbon vapour, and instantly burning it.” 
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Fig. 1 is an elevation of the apparatus; and fig. 2 a sectional elevation 
showing the construction of the burner. 

A is the generator, consisting essentially of a chamber provided with 
a blast-pipe B and steam-pipe at the bottom, and which are used alter. 
nately to heat up the coal in the generator, and to generate water gas. 
When heating up, the products of combustion are allowed to pass 
through a valve into the chamber C. When gas is being generated, 
steam is turned on, the air blast is shut off, and the water gas so pro- 
duced passes into the regulating holder E. From this holder the gas, 
which is essentially hydrogen and carbonic oxide, passes through the 
main F, and may, by means of a stove R, be used to heat a building, for 
cooking, for industrial purposes, and for lighting. G G represent two 
carburetting gas-burners suitable for using gas of this nature. 
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As shown in fig. 2, the non-luminous gas-supply pipe is connected with 
the central heater gas-pipe H by a valve connection operated by a chail. 
Surrounding this heater pipe is a metal casing K, with a lining of 
asbestos or other non-conductor of heat. As a rule, the non-conductor 
is @ good-radiator; and hence the radiant heat from the lining mal- 
tains a constant temperature in the pipe H irrespective of variations 
the temperature of the passing products of combustion. This gas-pipé 
is centred at the bottom by a bell L made open within the casing. The 
products of combustion from the burners thus pass freely up throug! 
the casing; and the construction is such that all the hot products 0 
combustion are passed through the passage-way formed by the casing. lis 
8 twisted ribbon of metal inserted in the heater pipe to insure s proper 
mixing and uniform heating of the water gas before it passes t0 the 
carburetter N. M is a coupling piece secured to the bottom of the pipe 
H, and receiving the mouthpiece of the carburetter. The vessel is ma 
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jn the peculiar shape shown in the drawing, so that the orifice leading 
to the gas-burners is within an inch or so of the surface of the liquid. 
Encircling the carburetter and burners is a hot-air casing O, forming an 
annular passage-way P, which is slightly obstructed by screens Q so as 
to insure a proper heating and distribution of the ascending air. As the 
gir rises through the passage-way, it becomes heated, and thus increases 
the luminosity of the flame. 


Gus-Excrnes.—Charter, J., Galt, T. A., and Tracey, G. 8., of Sterling, 
Ill., U.S.A. No. 1168; Jan. 25,1887. [8d.} 

This invention, which pertains especially to the class of gas-engines in 
which each forward movement of the working piston is effected by the 
explosion of a charge of mixed air and gas, consists in constructing the 
engine so as to insure an instantaneous explosion of the entire charge. 
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Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the engine ; fig. 2 a (part) vertical longi- 
tudinal section ; and fig. 3 a (part) horizontal longitudinal section. 

A is the usual balance fly-wheel rigidly seated on the shaft B, from 
which the power is communicated to the machinery to be operated. 
D! (figs. 2 and 3) is the power piston, attached at its outer end in the 
usual way to the shaft B, and having its action in the power cylinder D. 
E is the supply cylinder, placed beneath and parallel with the power 
cylinder. Eis the supply piston which traverses the supply cylinder, 
and has its action derived from, and coincident with the crank wrist to 
which the power piston is attached. F is a cylindrical horizontal cut off 
and ignition chamber, seated against and communicating with the power 
ose G is a mixture and transition chamber seated beneath the 

mber F ; and to it air is supplied from beneath through the vertical 
tube shown, and gas through an annular opening around the upper end of 
the tube. The lower portion of the opening communicates with a hori- 
zontal chamber, into which gas is introduced through a tube provided 
for the purpose. The outstroke of the supply piston E! draws a mixed 
charge through the chamber G into the supply cylinder E; the valve 
seated in the bottom of the chamber G (and normally closing the tube 
and opening already alluded to) rising to admit the gas and air. Com- 
munication with the chamber F is at the same time intermittently sus- 
pended. The instroke of the supply piston E! forces the charge back 
through the chamber G into the chamber F, and thence into the power 
cylinder D, A plunger K, reciprocated horizontally in the chamber F by 
being eccentrically attached to the axle B, opens and closes the inlets at 
proper intervals ; being so arranged as not to uncover the first inlet until 
the supply piston E! has advanced slightly on its instroke, and thereby 
created a slight compression of the mixture in the supply cylinder E. 
The plunger K also performs the additional function of carrying ignition 
from the external gas-jet to the charge within the power cylinder D. An 
exhaust port is formed in the opposite side of the power cylinder D, and 
is opened and closed at proper intervals by the cut-off L, reciprocated 
from the shaft B, in the open-ended chamber with which the exhaust port 


communicates. In order that the residuum of the products of combus- 


tion may be suddenly cooled, and thereby shrunk in volume, it is essen- 
tial that the incoming charge should be instantly distributed throughout 
the interior of the power cylinder D. In practice it is found that this can 
be effectually accomplished by placing a vertical partition or defiection M 
on the inner side of the head of the power cylinder D. This partition ex- 
tends into the cylinder D to nearly the limit of the instroke of the piston 
D1, and is nearly or quite the width of the internal diameter of the cylinder. 
As the incoming charge strikes the adjacent face of the partition M, and 
the nearer half of its head, it is instantly deflected towards the piston D!, 
&s far as the exhaust, and from thence to the opposite side of the partition 
—at once permeating, cooling, and shrinking the residuum of the products 
of combustion remaining in the cylinder. This process is assisted by a 
Portion of the charge passing through the openings in the partition. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
4874.—Lonr, S., ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of gas ovens or 
gas kitcheners.” April 1. 
4875.—Rozrson, C, T., Improvements in gas-lamps.” April 1. 
4884—Reprern, G. F., “Improvements in and apparatus for the 
manufacture of gas for lighting, heating, or other purposes.” A com- 
munication from A, Goutierre. April 1. 
Be -—Wxnavw, J., “Improvements in apparatus for lighting and 
ting by means of gas.” April 1. 
4923.—Srurceon, T., “ Improvements in certain gas-engines.’’ April 2. 
4940.—Wattworx, R., ‘*Improvements in self-acting mechanism or 
machines for supplying lubricant to parts of gas-engines and other 
een ma, Be ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for roasting coffee 
gas.” il 4. 
5013.—TzpEmay, G., “ Improvements in liquid-meters.” April 4. 








Correspondence, 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE GAS INSTITUTE MEETING. 

Srr,—With all due respect, I think the Council of the Institute will 
make a great mistake if they appoint June 28 as the date of next meeting. 
At that time secretaries and managers of small and medium works are 
particularly busy in matters appertaining to meter-index taking, making 
out Midsummer gas accounts, taking stock, &c.; and this would prevent 
many members being present at Glasgow on June 28. Personally, and 
on behalf of many other members, I sincerely hope that this ‘‘ Jubilee 
Spree ” business will not prevent the Council from holding the meeting 
at the date fixed by the last general meeting. If a change is proved to be 
desirable, by all means adopt the earliest date mentioned. 


Guildford, April 9, 1887. Witi1aM Loneworts. 





Untrorm Sranparps ror Mersr Unions.—Messrs. J. and J. Braddock 
write, in reference to the suggested adoption of uniform standards for 
meter unions, &c., that they have for a long time appreciated the diffi- 
culty in which gas companies and others have been te owing to the 
absence of uniformity in this respect; and so far back as 1870 they 
adopted Whitworth’s standard sizes for all screws and threads in their 
meters. They point out that by having the screws and threads made to 
Whitworth’s sizes, the repairs (when needed) are facilitated, especially 
in cases where the gas companies have their own meter repairers. 








Tue Lismity or Incommnc Tenants ror ARREARS oF WATER-RaTE.— 
At the Thames Police Court last Thursday, a gentleman asked Mr. Lush- 
ington’s advice respecting the action of the East London Water Company 
in cutting off the water at 26, Three Colt Street, Limehouse. He said the 
present owner had only recently bought the premises; and it appeared that 
at the time he did so half a year's rent for water was due. The Company 
wished the present occupier to pay the amount; but he refused to do so, at 
the same time offering to pay half a year's rate in advance. The Company 
then cut off the water, and afterwards said they would not reconnect the 
service until the occupier had paid what was owing and also half a year's 
rate in advance. In answer to the Magistrate, applicant said the water 
was laid on when the occupier took possession of the place. Mr. Lushing- 
ton (having referred to the Act) said if the owner had tendered the money 
in advance before the water was cut off he might have cause of action 
against the Company. If this was not done, the Company would be justi- 
fied in cutting off the water, although he did not think they had a right to 
call upon the new tenant for what was owing by the old one. 

Tue AssEssMENT OF THE West Bromwich Gas-Works.—At the meeting 
of the West Bromwich Town Council last Wednesday, the Gas Committee 
reported that the question of the assessment of gas-works had occupied 
their attention for some time. The rateable value fora period of about 
three years had been fixed at £4500; but in consequence of the atly 
reduced revenue arising from the depressed state of the markets affecting 
the sale of residual products, the Committee appealed against this amount, 
and were successful in obtaining a reduction of £900 thereon, making the 
rateable value £3600. The Assessment Committee, however, for the rate 
granted in November last fixed the rateable value at the old amount— 
£4500. They again appealed, and advanced reasons why the amount 
should be considerably reduced. The Town Clerk had an interview with 
the Assessment Committee, who could not see their way to fix the amount 
below £3500. A deputation from the Gas Committee, however, had waited 
upon the Assessment Committee, and it had been agreed (as stated in the 
JouRNAL last week) that Mr. Mason, Valuer to the Assessment Committee, 
on the one side, and Mr. Hudson, Secretary of the Gas Department, on the 
other, should meet and endeavour to settle the dispute if possible, without 
having recourse to the Court of Quarter Sessions. It had also been 
arranged that any amount paid in excess in respect of the last rate should 
be returned to the Gas Committee. The report was adopted. 

Tae Pustic Licutinc or Bristou.—The Bristol Sanitary Authority 
having invited tenders for the lighting of the city for one or three years, 
the Bristol Gas Company wrote that they were willing to supply the gas 
on the usual terms for either period ; but they would much prefer the con- 
tract being for three years. The Chairman of the Authority (Alderman 
Naish) explained that the Council paid the Company £16,000 a year for the 
supply of gas to the city, and the lighting, extinguishing and cleansing of 
the lamps. The Company told them they would prefer a three-years’ con- 
tract, and he was favourably disposed to the arrangement. The Clerk 
(Mr. Heaven) also recommended the Authority to make a contract for this 
term, as if they looked to the accounts of the Company for the past year 
they would see that, in order to make up their dividend, the Company had 
had. to draw upon their reserve fund ; and the chances were that if this 
state of things continued they would raise the price of gas. Consequently, 
if they had a three years’ contract the price to them could not be advanced. 
The Chairman remarked that, on the other hand, if the Company found 
out some different mode of using their residuals, so as to make a large 

rofit, they would be able to sell their gas cheaper. Alderman Cope- 

roctor said just now it was quite the other way—the residuals were not 
worth buying. It was eventually agreed that the contract should be 
entered into for three years, with a provision added that the same could 
be terminated by either party at six months’ notice. 

Proposep PurcHasz oF THE Pupsey Gas-WoRKS BY THE BRADFORD 
Corporation.—At the meeting of the Pudsey Local Board, held last 
Wednesday, the Chairman . R. Womersley) moved the following reso- 
lution :—“ That it is desirable that the undertaking of the Pudsey Gas 
Company should be purchased by the Bradford Corporation, the Pudsey 
Lovet Board, and the Farsley Local Board, in order that the same may be 
subsequently divided between them, provided that reasonable terms can 
be arranged between the said Local Authorities and the Pudsey Gas Com- 
pany for such purpose.” He said many of the members would be aware 
that the gas supply of the district had from time to time been under the 
consideration of the They had been dissatisfied with both the 
quality and the price; the former being r and the latter high. Six 
years ago, under the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, the Board appointed 
an inspector to test the quality of the gas. But they were informed by 
the Company that they were interfering with something they had nothing 
to do with; and when their inspector reached the works he was told to go 
about his business. In 1884 a deputation was appointed by the Pudsey and 
Farsley Local Boards to again the gas supply into consideration, when 
the same complaints were raised. The deputation resulted in very little, 
except that it elicited from the Company a price at which they were pre- 

to sell their concern ; the price was, however, conside’ much tog 
Pgh, Mr. J. E, Hinings seconded the motion, which was adopted, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE, 


The Town Council and the ratepayers in 


(Before the Earl of Denny, Chairman ; the Duke of Lexps, Lord Suptey, 
ord Wiuporne, and Lord ALCESTER.) 

SHEFFIELD WATER BILL.—SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL. 
EicutH Day—WEpDNEspDAY, Marcu 16, 

Mr. J, Yeomans, Town Clerk of Sheffield, examined by Mr. Lirtier, 
gave evidence as to the circumstances which led to the granting of the 
additional 25 per cent.after the Dale Dyke accident in 1864; and said that 
the general opinion of practical men in Sheffield was that giving power to 
the Company to levy the extra charge for 25 years was almost as good as 

ting it to them in perpetuity. It was stated by the then Managing 
Scctee of the Company (Mr. Waterfall) that, in consequence of the acci- 
dent, they would not be able to pay dividends for some time even if they 
obtained the Act for which they = in 1864. He said the rates might 
perhaps afford 16s. 6d. per cent.; but this would be liable to decrease in 
times of bad trade. The Committee of the House of Commons passed the 
Bill giving the 25 per cent. in peeretntty i but the House of Lords limited 
the period to 25 years. By their Act of 1853 the Company were armed 
with very strong powers to enter houses for the purpose of inspecting 
fittings, &c. In 1868 a Committee of the Town Council was appointed to 
consider the water question ; and their report was that the supply had for 
many years been deficient in quantity and quality, and that the sanitary 
condition of the town had suffered in consequence. In 1869 the Company 
gave notice of their intention to make regulations; and the Corporation, 
not | these satisfactory, opposed them. They wonld not have been 
opposed had they been reasonable. On the 15th of May, 1872, he wrote to 
the Board of Trade with regard to the constant supply of water in Sheffield. 
In 1873 the Company brought in their Bill of that year; and the Corpora- 
tion not only prepared to oppose, but deposited a Purchase Bill. This Bill 
was opposed by the Company on Standing Orders; and it was declared 
that these had not been complied with on a technical point—viz., that a 
clause with respect to the sinking fund was altered after the Bill had been 
deposited in the House of Lords, and before it was deposited in the House 
of Commons. This was held by the Committee on Standing Orders to be 
fatal to the Bill. Last year the Company published their notice with 


regard to the present Bill so late that it was only by the accident of an 


evening paper existing in Sheffield that the Corporation were enabled to 
comply with the Standing Orders in regard to their own Bill. The Com- 
pany had put the Corporation to an expense of £700 or £800 in connection 
with the matter; and just before the poll of the ratepayers to sanction the 
opposition, they applied for an injunction to restrain the voting going on 


under the Borough Funds Act. 
public meeting were strongly against the Bill. As to the filter-beds, the 
universal feeling with the Corporation, and also with the inhabitants, as 
far as he knew, was against this costly experiment being tried at their 
expense. : 

Jross-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne: The Corporation would like 
a less expensive —s experiment tried. If there was a better ands 
cheaper way, he had no doubt there would be no difficulty in mt 
between the Corporation and the Company to do it. The Corporation 
always looked upon the water supply as a matter of the highest importance, 
and from 1845 up to the _—_ time had been desirous of having it in 
their hands. With regard to the agreement which had been pet in, sign 
by the Chairman of the Water Company and the Town Clerk of Sheffield, 
there was a clause which stated that it should be lawful for the Company 
to sell and for the Corporation to buy; but this clause was never put into 
the Act of Parliament. The question of transfer was not discussed at all 
in the Town Council during the year 1886, because there was no opp I 
tunity for doing so. When Mr. Waterfall estimated the Company's div 
dend at 16s. 6d. per cent., it was before their revaluation had been made; 
that really he did not know what would be the result. He (witeen) 
certainly understood the House of Lords intended the Company shoul 
have a dividend if it could be earned. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: If their memes 4 had intended in 1864 that we 
should have no dividend at all, what would have been the good of putting 
a penalty on us to complete our works? ve 

Witness : It struck me that they thought they were giving you a great 
favour; and they wanted something to take care that you were not going” 
put the dividend in your own pockets without completing your works for 
constant ware t the 

You say the effect of the decision of 1864 was to throw the whole 0 
flood damage upon the borough of Sheffield. Can you tell me what ad 

rtion of the water supply is given outside the borough ?—You supp 
Dore and some other small places. ; ait 

Whatever the 25 per cent. did for the consumers of water in Sheffield, 
did for the consumers of water outside the borough ?—Yes ; but you me 
bear in mind that it was in 1860 that you obtained power to extend 
supply to these other places. «on tn 1869 

r. I. Booth, C.E., of Halifax, said he advised the Corporation af 
in regard to the regulations. He had gone carefully into the question 
the present water supply of Sheffield, and considered that, situated a8 rs 
town was, 19 gallons per head was nota full supply. He attributed this 
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the high price charged. Supposing a reduction was made in the price, he 
nite sure there would be a larger amount of pure water used, and less 
wen from the river. With regard to ot the 25 per cent., he 
ought it would be an injustice to Sheffield. Whatever was the cause in 

1964, there would be no reason for 7 Hy, up charge now. The only 

¢ would be to raise the value of the Company’s stock at the expense 

af the Sheffield consumers, and enable the Company to pay higher divi- 
jends. He was at the Dale Dyke reservoir, three days after the accident ; 
god the conclusion he came to was that the catastrophe was probably due, 
in the first place, to some inherent weakness in the embankment itself. 
Bsoept for the general unsatisfactory condition of the inner portions of the 
embankment, he had nothing to say about the imperfect construction of 
the works. He did not at the time see anything which led him to believe 
that there had been a landslip, of a substantial character, sufficient to cause 

isaster. 

ibe dnmoss-examination, witness admitted that when he inspected the 
reservoir he was @ young man, and drew his conclusions from what he 
saw, without taking levels. ‘ 

Mr. F. C. Stileman, M. Inst.C.E., said, as to the difference in cost 
between pumping and gravitation, its effect on the price of water was very 
slight; but @ great deal would depend on the situation of the town sup- 

Jed. His opinion as to the cause of the disaster of 1864 was that it was 
Soe to the hasty way in which the embankment had been constructed. 

Cross-examined : Even if he had to give 45 per cent. compensation water, 
he still thought the cost of pumping and gravitation would be about the 
same; but where the supply was obtained simply by pumping, questions 
of compensation rarely arose. Although Mr, Hawksley had stated that the 
yecident to the Dale Dyke reservoir was due to a landslip, the consensus 
of opinion among the engineers was that it was the result of faulty 
construction. 

Mr. Blakelock was recalled, to give evidence as to the raising of the 
money to cover the Dale Dyke disaster. He stated that it could not be 
obtained at less than 5 per cent.; and the general opinion was that it would 
be absolutely necessary to create a large proportion of preference stock. 
This was issued, and taken up mainly by the ordinary shareholders—17,000 
or 18,000 shares being allotted to them at par, and 544 being sold by auction 
ata premium of 16s. on each share, valued at £12 10s. 

The case for the Corporation then closed. 

Mr. Pore proceeded to address the Committee on behalf of the Corpo- 
ration. He said he should be reasonably brief, because, although on both 
sides matters had been gone into at some detail, he could not help think- 
ing that the question really involved in the discussion of the present Bill 
was @ comparatively narrow one, and depended rather on a few general 
remarks than upon detailed evidence. He should, of course, confine his 
arguments entirely to the Bill before them, the substantial question in 
which was whether the Committee would grant the renewal of the 25 per 
cent, additional rating power given to the Company in 1864. He would 
avoid the question bearing on the subject of the next Bill—viz., the desi- 
rability of placing the water supply of Sheffield in the hands of the Cor- 
poration. hether or not the Committee came to the conclusion that the 
9% per cent. was to be continued to the Company, the Corporation still 
retained the desire, for local sanitary reasons, that the water supply 
should be confided to them as the Sanitary Authority, and not be left in 
the hands of a commercial concern. He would first of all deal with the 
suggestion put forth by the Company with regard to the construction of 
filter-beds. He would remind the Committee that the Company them- 
selves insisted in their regulations on the use of lead pipes, because the 
use of iron pipes resulted in the staining of the water with rust when it 
was first drawn. Complaint was made by the Sanitary Authority that 
the water supplied by the Company acted upon the lead fittings, which 
they themselves insisted on being used. To this complaint the response 
of the Company was not that they would take such means as were in 
their power to prevent it, but they —— an expensive system of filtra- 
tion, to which reference had been made, and they also proposed to take 
power to themselves to charge on the ratepayers the cost of this expe- 
riment. Such a —— as that went a long way to express the 
friction which existed between the Sanitary Authority and the Company 
which — Sheffield with water. They were asked to do something to 
prevent the lead poisoning the water ; and the reply of the Company was: 
“Give us £100, to construct filter-beds; give us the power to charge 
1-18th more on our rates; and then, if called on by the Sanitary Authority, 
we will construct these beds.” He thought the Company could really not 
be serious in coming before Parliament with such a proposal ; and if they 
were, it was quite impossible that such a Company could work harmo- 
niously with the Sanitary Authority of a town like Sheffield. He had 
brought forward witnesses against the scheme proposed; and he would 
call attention to the fact that the entire scientific opinion of the country 
was in abeyance on the subject, while at Keighley a much cheaper system 
was in use. It seemed to him that the whole scheme was really more 
elaborated in the interests of the shareholders than for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Sheffield. With regard to the continuation of the 25 per 
cent., the learned Counsel argued that the whole question turned upon the 
£400,000 which was authorized to be raised in 1864 to enable the Congeny 
to meet the losses attending the dreadful disaster at Dale Dyke. Their 
Lordships had very early in this inquiry declined to discuss or to decide 
the question whether the original cause of the accident was such negli- 
gence as would in itself render the Company liable, because, partly by 
statute and partly by admission, they made themselves liable, whether 
the sufferers were able to prove negligence or not; and he did not 
think they could now go behind this and ask their Lordships to come 
to any conclusion upon the question of the cause, because it would 
not be fair to their Lordships or to any of the parties in the case. 
He thought he had put in sufficient evidence to show that at all 
events there was not absolute agreement among competent opinion. The 
Duke of Buckingham, who was Chairman of the Committee in 1864, 
announced the decision of the Committee as follows :—‘* With regard to 
the case made by the promoters of the Bill before the Committee, the Com- 
mittee are not of opinion that the promoters have shown a case for a per- 
petual increase of their rates by 25 per cent., but the Committee would 
rather be of opinion that it is a case which should be met by some tempo- 
Tary increase ; and they would be willing to give it for a period of 25 years. 
It is also right that the opponents of the Bill should know that the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that a clause should be inserted to enforce strict 
impartiality in the water charges.” The important matter there was that 
the Committee announced their intention to give 25 per cent. for 25 years; 
and, after some conversation, this further decision was announced : ‘‘ We 
think that the promoters themselves have failed to show any reason for a 
perpetual increase ; but we are quite of opinion that the question which 

8 arisen is one calling for some special remedy in the interests of all 
parties—both in the interests of the sufferers themselves, and in the 
interests of the town of Sheffield also.” If the Committee had intended 
that the Company’s contention was to be carried out—viz., that they were 
to be restored to a dividend-paying concern, by virtue of the 25 per cent., 

OW came it that two classes alone were specified as elements for con- 


was not a syllable about the interests of the shareholders; and when they 
turned to the Act of Parliament, this construction was borne out. The 
preamble stated the reason for giving the 25 per cent. to be to “ increase 
the security which the Company might be able to give by way of 
guarantee ;” and clauses 91 and 92 of the Act empowered the Com- 
pany to raise £400,000, and to create new preference shares, for the 
urpose of paying off any mortgage debt which they might so create. 
he Company, therefore, left Parliament with authority to increase 
the water-rates in Sheffield above the agreed sum, for a specific pur- 
pose defined in the preamble of the Act, for 25 years. ow, what 
should a prudent Company have done under such circumstances ? 
They knew their extraordinary powers were limited to 25 years; and their 
course should have been to provide such a fund as, at the expiration of this 
time, would have enabled them to revert to their original position—in other 
words, to provide for a sinking fund. This, it appeared to him, was the 
intention of Parliament, or what was the use of giving a fixed period of 
years? Instead of this the Company borrowed money, and they sought 
to convert this security, which was given for a special purpose and fora 
limited time, into a perpetual security, to give them dividends. The Com- 
pany based their claim for a perpetual grant of the 25 per cent. of augmented 
rates upon the fact that, instead of meeting their losses in a firm and pru- 
dent way by foregoing their dividends for a time and establishing a sinking 
fund, they had paid away in dividends the proceeds of the augmented rates. 
Parliament only intervened in 1864 on behalf of the Water Company because 
there was practically no asset left to which the sufferers from the calamit 
could appeal, and because, if further works were not constructed, Sheffiel 
must go without water. The Corporation had looked to the inhabitants 
being relieved from this burden at the end of 25 years. The Company's 
own Directors had admitted the necessity of the shareholders sacrificing 
dividends ; and the Board of Trade, in their report, appeared to be under 
the same impression. The Company, if they had chosen to provide a sink- 
ing fund and to have foregone their dividends, would now have been in a 
more prosperous condition than tiiey were before the accident in 1864. A 
sacrifice of dividend for a time on the ordinary shares would have involved 
no real hardship to the shareholders, because the preference shares, though 
shown to be worth 6 per cent. premium, were issued to the holders of the 
ordinary shares at par; and as these preference shares carried 5 per cent. 
interest, the dividend upon a shareholder’s entire holding of both ordinary 
and preference shares would probably have amounted to 3 percent. The 
sinking fund would have relieved the Company of the £373,000 raised to 
meet the accident. The £156,000 spoken of as spent in interest out of 
_—, which ought never to have been thus spent, might have been use- 
fully employed on the works; and soon the shareholders would have been 
receiving, besides their 5 per cent. on preferences, some 3 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, after the reduction of the inflated capital account. Instead 
of doing this, the Company sought to make the £373,000 a perpetual capital 
charge, the burden of which was to fall on the consumer, and which was to 
pay interest for ever to the shareholders. Were their Lordships going to 
sanction this? He did not think they could discuss the amount which the 
additional rates had actually produced. It was enough for his purpose 
that in a sinking fund they would have enabled the Company to wipe out 
their loss. In the interest of the water consumers, he | ae say against 
the Company presenting a case which made their dividends superior to 
every other consideration. The consumers were entitled to ask the Com- 

any to make the most economical use of the money they had contributed. 
Bhetield, from its natural position, ought to have water at the rates 
sanctioned in 1853. Other towns without such natural advantages were 
more cheaply supplied; and the Company, having yielded to the tempta- 
tion to divide all they could obtain as profits, had no right to a continua- 
tion of the rates of 1864 in perpetuity. It was outrageous that they should 
ask for it. The Committee, after the consideration already shown to the 
Company, would, he felt sure, be now disposed to legislate in the interests 
rather of the 300,000 people of Sheffield than of the 444 shareholders of 
the water-works undertaking. 

Mr. Peper then addressed the Committee on behalf of the Company. 
He complained of irrelevant matter having been introduced by the Cor- 
poration, and especially of their having sought, without going fully into 
the question, to leave on the minds of the Committee the impression that, 
however the embankment of the Dyke Dale reservoir had failed, the share- 
holders could not pose as innocent sufferers who had no hand in the dis- 
aster. Either there ought to have been a distinct declaration on the part 
of the Corporation that they did not intend to reopen this question, or 
they ought to have left it alone. 

The Cuarmman: You may take it that we are satisfied that there is an 
irreconcilable difference of opinion amongst high engineering authorities 
as to the causes of the accident; and the Committee cannot undertake to 
decide between them after the time that has elapsed. I do not think it 
is possible for us to say whether or not the construction of these works 
was faulty. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: And the presumption is in favour of innocence. 

Mr. Pemser said, with regard to filtering the water, if the Corporation 
objected to the clauses the Company were ready to strike them out. As to 
the general position of the Company, their works could not now be made 
for what they had cost. They were worth £2,000,000 sterling, which at 
4 per cent. would require £80,000 a year. The Corporation could not bor- 
row for less. With regard to the question of the rates charged in Sheffield 
and in other towns, he pointed out that it was most important to remem- 
ber that in the towns where the water supply was in the hands of the 
corporation a rate-in-aid was levied. It was also essential to remember 
that in the very small houses, about which so much had been said, no 
convenience existed for the putting on of a separate water supply in each ; 
while as to the rates charged, it should not be forgotten the rates were 
paid by the owners, and not by the occupiers themselves. Taking the 
tables which had been produced, and allowing for the rate-in-aid, the 

Committee would find that the price in Sheffield was very little more than 
that charged in other towns where the gravitation system was in force, 
except in smaller houses; and that rate, as he had mentioned, was paid by 
the owners. As to the question of spare storeage, it had been alleged that 
the storeage provided by the Company was excessive. But Mr. Hawksley 
had told the Committee that at one time they were within four days of 
falling back upon their reserve ; while the reason they had not had to draw 
upon it was because a series of wet years had been ae He con- 
tended that he had made out a case in favour of the Company, both as to 
the manner and the price of supply; while as to storeage it was clear they 
had done all that could be expected of them. Now with regard to the 
25 per cent. increase of ane and what had been done since 1864 in 
reference to the £400,000. irst, the suggestion Mr. Gott and other 
witnesses made as to what the Company ought to have done, was utterly 
unwarranted by any word in the Act of 1864; secondly, that it would have 
been unworkable; and, thirdly, it would have been illegal, If they had 
adopted Mr. Gott’s plan, they would, at the present time, have been 
£75,000 worse off. At the end of the time it would have left them, having 
sacrificed their 25 per cent., with a permanent debt of £223,000. They would 
have sold their 25 per cent. ; would have had to borrow £223,000; and, to get 





tion—the sufferers themselves and the town of Sheffield? There 


rid of this and to keep down the interest, would have had to forego 
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dividends for a generation, and then would not have done the business. 
The learned Counsel referred to the evidence given by Mr. Denison before 
the Committee of 1864, when this gentleman suggested a sliding scale for 
dividends. If it had not been intended that the Company should have 
dividends, how coulda sliding scale be applicable to non-existent dividends? 
Further, the Duke of Buckingham postponed the dividends until the con- 
struction of the works. What was the use of postponing the dividends 
if the Company were not to have any? He contended that the Company 
went honestly to work to raise the money, and asked the Committee whether 
they would not continue a state of things which gave the Company the 
modest result of £2 2s. percent. He thought they would retain the present 
condition of things as a supplement to the insufficient action of the Com- 
mittee in 1864 in limiting the time to 25 years. In conclusion, he asked 
their Lordships not to make the old mistake by assigning a period as their 
forecast, for the future might be as faulty as it was in 1864, and the Com- 
pany might be again compelled to come to Parliament. 

The Cuarran: I repeat what I said at the beginning of the inquiry— 
that we think it more convenient, before giving a decision on this Bill, to 
have the evidence and arguments on the other Bill before us, so as to be 
able to consider the two together; and we will give our decision upon 
both Bills at the same time. 


Nintsa Day—Tuurspay, Marc 17. 

Mr. LirtieR this morning opened the case for the Corporation. Hesaid 
their Bill was entirely independent of what might happen to the case of 
the Company's Bill. His argument was that, having regard to the events 
and circumstances in connection with the water-works undertaking and 
its management by the Company, as well as the policy of vesting the water 
supply in the hands of the Local Authority, it was expedient that the Cor- 
poration Bill should be passed. The feeling was growing in the public 
mind from year to year that local authorities were the proper persons to 
control the water supply of towns; and the result had been that in every 
case, with the exception of Newcastle and London, the water-works in 
places of at least the size of Sheffield had passed into the hands of these 
authorities. There were many reasons why the supply of water should be 
in the hands of a body which did not hold the water undertaking as a 
matter of profit, but as a matter of duty. One of these reasons was that 
water ought to be supplied abundantly, and sold to the poorer classes of 
inhabitants as cheaply as possible, because the cheapness or dearness of 
water made a great difference in the percentage of mortality. The first 
duty of a company, however, was to make the largest possible dividend 
for the shareholders, and to let the consumers take their chance as long as 
the statutory obligations were complied with. Other reasons for confiding 
the water supply of Sheffield to the Corporation were found in the necessity 
for flushing the sewers, watering the streets, and carrying out completely the 
water-closet system in the town. It was felt that this last object would be 
impossible of attainment unless the supply was in the hands of the Corpora- 
tion. The attitude of the Company was practically a resolution to doas they 
pleased, to put their dividends in their pockets, and to laugh at the argu- 
ments of those who differed with them. This indicated the sort of spirit 
which had aroused hate against them amongst the people of Sheffield—a 
hate which, with the long history of the Company’s conduct before him, 
he maintained was deserved. All attempts at negotiation had been treated 
with contumely and refusal. Since the accident of 1864 the people of 
Sheffield regarded everything done by the Company with the greatest 
possible suspicion. This might be prejudice; but prejudices that were 
widely spread and deeply rooted were not easily overcome. The Corpora- 
tion sought to purchase the water undertaking in such a way that one 
could scarcely understand the extreme objection of the other side to it. 
They were ready to purchase it in the way shown to be most satisfactory and 
fair to both parties. They would be perfectly willing, if asum was named 
in the course of the inquiry that seemed fair and reasonable to their 
Lordships, to insert it in the Bill; or they would be content, if it was not 
named in the Bill, that it should be settled by the Local Government 
Board, or be decided by arbitration. The usual mode in arbitration cases 
was for the arbitrator to ascertain the earnings of the Company; give 25 
years’ purchase of these; calculate the prospective future value of the 
property ; add 25 years’ purchase of that; and then add 10 per cent. to the 
total value as a consideration for compulsory sale. Notwithstanding the 
fairness of the terms, the Company would not sell; and they said Parlia- 
ment could not compel them—that there was no precedent for compulsory 
sale of water-works. What, he would ask, was de difference between the 
ae pete of a water company and the property of other people? If there 

ad never been compulsion before in the case of water-works, this was a 
case where it should begin. But it was not exactly without precedents, 
as he would show. [The learned Counsel cited cases bearing upon this 
point.] The Corporation of Sheffield were prepared to do everything right 
and just; and if there were any special conditions which appeared fair to 
their Lordships, the Corporation would at once accept them. They could 
not tell if there were any such conditions desired by the Company; as 
they had never been able to get the Company to come to any under- 
standing. But here, where the two parties were face to face before 
those who would hold the scales of justice evenly between them, the 
Corporation declared their readiness to do what was right and just 
in the matter. The learned Counsel mentioned the attempts made 
in 1864, 1868, and 1876 to come to an agreement with the Company 
for a transfer of the undertaking. He then said the Corporation were 
actuated by an overwhelming sense of public duty and public necessity. 
They believed that the rejection of their Bill would have a serious effect, 
not only upon the health of Sheffield, but upon its commercial prosperity. 
They were supported by the inhabitants, not only in their opposition to 
the Company’s Bill; but in the promotion of their own. In the poll 
which had been taken in reference to the latter, 21,936 voted for its pro- 
motion, and only 3785 against it. There were about 56,000 voters in 
Sheffield. The learned Counsel, proceeding to deal with the petitions 
against the Bill, said the most important opposition was that of the Com- 
pany; and the Committee would already have a very good idea of what it 
amounted to. The Company in their petition objected that in the year 
1872 the Corporation deposited a Bill in Parliament which was rejected. 
But if they had been straightforward they would have said that the Bill 
was rejected on a technical objection before the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee. The Company also in their petition denied the necessity for the 
existence of the general policy of the Corporation. All he would say about 
this was that he should be curious to see anyone in the box who would 
deny it. The ee again alleged that the Corporation scheme would be 
more expensive than the existing one. He altogether denied this. There 
would be no Directors’ fees, no shareholders’ dividends, &c.; while, as to 
the raising of money, it was patent that the Corporation could borrow on 
better terms, on the security of the rates, than could the Company. There 
were other petitions from owners of property, millowners, lessees and 
occupiers of property, &c. All he neoded to say on this matter was that 
the Corporation would meet them in a friendly spirit, and would discuss, 
not the Bill, but the method in which it was to be carried out. The pre- 
sent was really the first and only opportunity the Corporation had of 
applying to Parliament with regard to the water supply; and the Corpo- 





ration would regard it as being the gravest misfortune it, whatey 
course the Committee might think fit to take with regard to the Othe 
Bill, they did not agree to the proposition of the Corporation to take the 
supply of water into their own hands. 

r. Exxis, on behalf of the petitioning owners, millowners, and lessees 
of property, said the parties he represented would be most happy to eq 
sider any offer made to them by the Corporation. He would go further 
and say that in his opinion, from the negotiations which had taken place, 
there was very little difference now existing between them. ’ 

Mr. HaminTon said, on the part of Earl l’itzwilliam, that as the Qo 
ration had no desire to interfere with his Lordship’s rights, he shoula be 
happy to consider any clause which might be suggested by Mr. Littler 

The locus standi of the inhabitants of Dore and Totley (out-districts of 
the borough) having been disallowed, on the ground that these places Would 
not be affected by the Bill, evidence in support of the measure was pro, 
— with. This will be given in the continuation of our report next 
week, 
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WARWICK QUARTER SESSIONS.—Wepnespay, Arntz, 6, 


(Before Mr. J. 8. Ducparz, Q.C., M.P., Chairman, and 
Messrs. Evans and Luoyp.) 
THE INQUIRY INTO THE AFFAIRS OF THE LEAMINGTON GAS COMPANY, 

The petition of the Corporation of Leamington for an order for a redxo. 
tion in the price of gas supplied by the Leamington Priors Gas Company 
was under consideration to-day. It will be remembered that the affgirs 
of the Company were some months ago investigated, under an order of thy 
Court, by Mr. J. Slocombe, of Birmingham, whose report was presenta 
at the Michaelmas Sessions last year, and an abstract given in the 
JourNaL for October 26, 1886. The report was to have been dealt with 
at the Hilary Sessions; but on that occasion (see ante, p. 73) an applica. 
tion was made, on behalf of the Corporation, for an adjournment, ty 
enable the Town Council to consider a proposal which had been submitted 
to them by the Company for the settlement of all matters in dispute, The 
case was accordingly ordered to stand over till the Easter Sessions, As 
our readers are aware, the negotiations fell through—the Company’s offer 
of a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet for two years being considered in. 
sufficient by the Council, and being subsequently withdrawn by the Con- 
pany—and it was decided to continue the proceedings. 

Mr. ArTHUR Younc and Mr. FirzGERaLD appeared in support of the peti. 
tion; Mr. Huco Youne and Mr. Carter for the Company. 

Mr. A. Youne having recapitulated the previous proceedings in this 
matter, observed that Mr. Slocombe’s report raised two main questions— 
(1) whether the Company were entitled, as they had been doing, to deduct 
2 per cent. for the depreciation of their works; (2) whether they were 
entitled to a reserve fund equal to one-tenth of the authorized or of the 
paid-up capital. There was a third point—viz., that in the profit and loss 
account to Dec. 31, 1885, a surplus was shown of the difference between 
the balance of £10,407 17s. 6d., and the amount necessary to pay the divi- 
dend, as this was practically creating a second reserve fund. The total 
sum which had been improperly written off, at 1 per cent. each half year, 
was £24,891 17s. 1ld.; £2024 was the excess of the reserve fund; and 
there was a floating surplus of £8024 3s., after meeting the dividends 
due at Dec. 31, 1885. hese three sums, amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly £35,000, the learned Counsel contended should be taken 
into account, and be considered when the Court came to make an 
order as to the price of gas in the future. In the course of his argument, 
he maintained that, under any circumstance, deductions for depreciation 
could only lawfully be made where any property was leasehold, and all that 
of the Company was freehold; but, if the Court should hold that there 
ought to be allowance for depreciation, there would still be the question 
whether 1 per cent. on the cost of the works was a proper amount. As to 
the reserve fund, he contended that it could only be equal to one-tenth of 
the capital which was actually created, and not of the total capital the 
Company, by their Act, were authorized to raise. Then, as to the £002 
surplus on the profit and loss account, he urged that this was practically 
creating a second reserve fund out of moneys which should haye gone in 
the reduction of the price of gas. . “2 

The Court, though not giving any formal decision, expressed an opinion 
that any deduction for depreciation of works was illegal; and that as the 
capital created on Dec. 31, 1885, was £60,000, the reserve fund was full. 

Mr. Hvuco Youne did not argue out the question of depreciation, but 
dealt more fully with that of what was the actual capital on which the 
reserve fund should be calculated. He contended that, as in the case of 
any joint-stock company, it should be computed on £100,000, the maximum 
capital the Company were authorized and empowered to raise ; and in that 
case it would not be full until the amount reached £10,000. Under any 
circumstances, he maintained that it must be 10 per cent. on the capital 
created, and said that on the 81st of March last a resolution of the Diree- 
tors was adopted, creating new shares representing another £20,000. In 
reply to an objection by Mr. A. Young, that this additional capital did not 
exist in 1885, Mr. Hugo Young argued that the Bench had to consider 
when they made their order, whether the reserve fund was then full. 

The CHarRMAN intimated that they held that the reserve fund was fall. 

Mr. Huco Youne then went on to deal more fully with the contention 
that the Court was limited to any profit made during the year 1885, and 
that the amount written off for depreciation, the alleged excess of the 
reserve fund, and the surplus after paying dividends at the end of 188%, 
could not be taken into account, because none of these sums were 

art of any profit made during 1885. As there was £11,368 %. 4d. 
| sacadwl forward to the credit of the profit and loss account of 1885 from 
1884, and after the payment of dividends and other charges there = 
remained £10,407 17s. 6d., it was evident there had been no surplus pro t 
in 1885, but a loss of £960. Assuming, however, as the Court - 
gested, that the £1256 written off for depreciation of the works should no 
be charged, then there was only a profit of £296, which was far too s i 
a surplus to warrant any reduction being made in the price of gas. = 
Young then, at great length, argued that the Court should not go outsl 
the balance-sheet for 1895 in considering what order they should make, 
though, as a matter of courtesy, Mr. Slocombe had been allowed free access 
to all the accounts of the Company. . 
The CuarrMan said the Court could not be asked to make an order a 
such a small surplus profit as £296. As to being restricted to one = 
accounts, the Court was with Mr. Hugo Young. They would, howevél 
like to hear what Mr. Arthur Young had to say in reply. 

Mr. A. Youne proceeded to argue that it was inconsistent to syn 
the Court could only deal with the actual figures of 1885. If this — . 
case, the labour = | expense of the Auditor going through the — e 
the accounts of the Company would simply be time and money was ‘oe 

The Crarrman asked if the learned Counsel's contention was that ; 
whole of the sums to which he had taken exception, amounting to 9” 
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$35,000, should be applied towards reducing the price of the gas to the 


mers. Seialaa ia 
tL Youna replied in the affirmative; but, on being asked what 
rejuction he would suggest, replied that this was a matter lying in the 

‘erection of the Court. He was informed, however, that it would be 

cient to reduce the price 1s. per 1000 cubic feet for four or five years. 

Gome discussion took place as to the course to be pursued. It was pro- 

to take the evidence of some witnesses in attendance ; but Mr. Hugo 
sang pointed out that he had not argued the point about depreciation, 
god that it would be difficult for him to cross-examine unless he knew 
gbat points he had to meet. He thonght he should be compelled to go 
into the whole of the case. 

Mr, A. Younc mentioned that the question of depreciation, and of the 
Court being limited to the actual profits shown in the one year’s accounts 
previous to the application being made to the Court, were involved in the 
gppeal in the case of the Corporation of Hanley v. The British Gaslight 
Company, Limited (see ante, p. 314), which it was expected would shortly 
be heard. There were, including those stated, some fifteen different 

unds on which it was sought to upset the decision of the Recorder 
of Hanley. . P . 

After some discussion, it was decided that the further consideration of 
the petition should be adjourned until the Midsummer Sessions, before 
Which date it was almost certain that judgment would be given in the 


Hanley case. 


YORKSHIRE (NORTH RIDING) QUARTER SESSIONS. 
WepNEspAY, Apri 6, 
(Before the Hon. J. C. Dunpas, Chairman, and Messrs. J. R. W. Hitiyarp 
and Li. PrrestLtey Epwarps.) 
THE ASSESSMENT OF THE WHITBY GAS-WORKS. 

To-day an appeal by the Whitby Gas Company against the assessment 
of their property at Whitby, Ruswarp, and Hawsker-cum-Stainsacre came 
on for hearing. 

Mr. Crr1z Dopp and Mr. Scorr Fox appeared for the appellants; Mr. 
J.E. Barker and Mr. Mrysey-Tuompson for the respondents. 

Mr. Dopp, in stating the case for the Company, said they appealed 
against the rate levied by the Assessment Committee of the Whitby Poor- 
Law Union on Oct. 9 last; the contention being that the property was 
over-assessed. The substantial question was the value of the works. In 
1878 (the last time this matter was contested) it was agreed that their total 
rateable value was £705. The assessment appealed against was fixed at 
£1520, which, as would be seen, was a very considerable increase. The 
Company’s property was in three different parishes ; therefore there were 
nominally three appeals, which, however, might all be dealt with at 
once. In each of the three parishes a different rate was levied. The 
rate in Whitby — was higher than that in Ruswarp, and the authori- 
ties had assessed most of the Company’s property in that parish; whereas 
the whole of the manufacturing premises were situate in Ruswarp, where 
there was a lower rate, and the mains were laid about equally in the two 

shes. The mode in which it was usual to rate gas-works was first to 

nd out what — earned and then the profit they made. [The learned 
Counsel produced a valuation of the property made by Mr. T. Hawksley 
and Mr. R. P. Spice, which he said was based upon actual facts.) When 
the rate was levied in October, it could not be foretold what the income or 
the profits for the year would be. This information was, however, now 
forthcoming, and was for the present (but for no other) purpose favourable 
to the Company, because the income for 1886 was less than that for 1885; 
the diminution being due to the reduction of the price of gas from 3s. 11d. 
to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. The total receipts in 1886 were £6438; but 
taking meter and stove rents, which were not rateable, this amount was re- 
duced to £6232 as the gross rateable receipts. The total expenditure was 
£3974. Deducting the rates and taxes which an imaginary tenant would have 
to pay (put provisionally at £165), and also deducting £31 for the repair 
of meters, and £82 for income-tax, there was left £3696. This taken from 
the gross rateable receipts gave £2536 as the residue subject to statutable 
deductions, which amounted to £1387; leaving as residue, subject to 
deduction of rates and taxes, £1149. = the rates and taxes at 5s. in 
the pound, they amounted to £230, which left the net rateable value at 
4919, As for the way in which this was to be apportioned in the three 
parishes, the total outlay on plant in Ruswarp was £15,000, and its value, 
torent at 4 per cent., was about £600 per annum. It was a curious fact 
that throughout be tere irrespective of the class of property, the valuers 
had uniformly deducted 20 per cent. from the gross, and made that the 
rateable value. This the appellants contended was a wrong principle ; and 
if this was found to be so, it would vitiate the rate. Allowing a deduction 
of 20 per cent. on the plant at en. a net rateable value of £480 was 
left. The apportionment the appellants held to be fair was £717 in Ruswarp, 
4191 in Whitby, and £11 in Hawsker; whereas the Assessment Committee 





pro to apportion £503 to Whitby, £987 10s. to Ruswarp, and £29 10s. 
ia wsker, It was important that the whole of the rates should be 
irly levied ; but at present the Company were rated up to the full value, 


while everybody else was underrated. 

Mr. A. Todd, Secretary of the Company, gave evidence as to the figures 
on which the valuation was based; and Mr. 7. Hawksley testified to the 
manner in which the results given by him, in conjunction with Mr. Spice, 
were arrived at, 

Mr. Dopp then proposed to call evidence as to the rating at Whitby; his 
contention being that it was both unequal and irregular, and that, in con- 
Sequence, the rate should be quashed. 

Mr. Barker objected to this being gone into; arguing that it was not a 
ground of appeal. 

+ og Bench admitted the evidence. 
in = W. Wright, formerly an Overseer at Whitby, stated that there was 
p+. pet a general allowance of 20 per cent., irrespective of the nature 

a © property. The rating was considerably below the rent of the pro- 
F 4 and the 20 per cent. was deducted from this. In many cases it was 
ion alf the actual value, and in some cases less than this. His conclu- 

non that the property in the Union was much underrated. 

F reply to Mr. BarKER, witness said he had been of opinion that both 
aan and the water works were underrated. Various deductions were 

Me according to the class of property. 

F wo Harrison agreed generally with the evidence of the preceding 
P = Barrer, after a consultation with his clients, said he should not 
t ° fen evidence; and this compelled him to accept to a certain extent 
tion a on the other side. Some of these, however, were open to ques- 
questi & went on to say that, notwithstanding the evidence admitted, the 
of cae of quashing the whole rate was not before the Court. The object 
ea ® appellants had been to get the rate reduced, and they threw this in 
vas Sort of makeweight. He contended that what was done at Whitby 
and aly the course adopted all over the kingdom in making allowances ; 
out iene was no particular ground of complaint here. He further poin 
from 0 & part only of the rate, which was made for six months in advance 
ctober, could be said to refer to 1886 ; and he then called the Court’s 


on which the appellants’ calculation was made. He also contended that 
certain allowances claimed for meters, &c., should not be granted. 

The Magistrates then retired. On returning into Court 

The Cuarrman said they had considered the point of law urged upon 
them by Mr. Barker—that the value of meters, stoves, and service-pipes 
ought not to be allowed as tenant’s capital. In this view they concurred, 
except so far as the service-pipes were concerned. They allowed as the 
value of services £575; reducing Mr. Barker’s amount of £3689, as the 
sum to be deducted, to £3114, which being worked out left the amount to 
be taken as tenant's capital at £3020. He further stated that they allowed 
interest at 5 per cent., profit at 124 per cent., and risks and depreciation at 
24 per cent. 
The parties then entered into a calculation as to the effect of this deci- 
sion. It was found to reduce the assessment from £1520 to £1456 10s, 

Mr. Dopp asked for a case with regard to the meters and stoves. 

After some argument, the application was acceded to. 

The CHarrman observed that the Bench had been guided by the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case; adding that while amending the rate 
the Court expressed a strong opinion that the assessment was not properly 
carried out, and it was time there was a fresh valuation. 

The question of costs was afterwards argued and decided in favour of the 
appellants. 





CITY OF LONDON COURT.—Monpay, Aprit 4. 
(Before Commissioner KERR.) 

FEARNLEY AND CO. UV. BOLLING AND LOW.—THE GAS-REGULATING CASE. 
This action was brought to recover the sum of £4 16s. 6d. for a gas- 
regulator supplied to the defendants, Messrs. Bolling and Low, engineers, 
of 2, Lawrence Pountney Hill, E.C. The matter has a a been alluded to 
in the JourNaAt (see ante, p.315). In November last the defendants ordered 
of the plaintiffs one of their patent gas-regulators. The appliance was 
fixed, and the defendants expressed their satisfaction by giving a certifi- 
cate to this effect, in which they stated that they had received the necessary 
guarantee from the fitter for twelve months. The defence was that the 
regulator did not work properly. It was bought because an undertaking was 
given by the plaintiffs’ traveller that there would be a saving of 25 per cent. 
of gas with it. They had not saved this quantity, and the regulator was 
defective; in fact, they would have been better without it. The Commis- 
sioner advised the plaintiffs to try and make the regulator work properly, 
if possible, but he believed they could not. The case was accor ingly 
adjourned till to-day, when it was stated that the plaintiffs had given 
notice of withdrawal from the action. Judgment was therefore entered 
for the defendants; costs being allowed. 








ILLEGALLY DisconnectinG a Gas-Merer.—At the Halifax Police Court 
last Tuesday, Joseph Corney, a shopkeeper of the borough, was fined 10s. 
and 10s. 6d. expenses, with the alternative of 14 days’ imprisonment, for 
illegally disconnecting a gas-meter. The meter had been removed, as was 
alleged, for the purpose o inting; but it had been so tampered with as 
to prevent it acting. The Bench characterized the offence as one of a very 
serious nature. ‘[o remove the meter was, they said, dangerous in the 
first instance. It also opened the way to fraud on the Corporation ; and 
it was a kind of meddling that could not for a moment be tolerated. How- 
ever, the defendant had come forward and honestly confessed what he had 
done; and they took it for granted that he had done it inerror. Under 
the circumstances, they would only impose a fine; and they hoped this 
would be a warning to others against interfering in similar matters. 

Tur Price oy Gas aT Fanruau.—At the half-yearly general meeting 
of the Fareham Gas Company, held on the 29th ult., the motion of the 
Chairman (Mr. J. E. Paddon) for the adoption of the report and accounts 
was met by an amendment that no allowance be made to the Directors till 
the price of gas had been reduced from the ery rate (4s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet) to 8s, 6d. The mover contended that as, according to the 
accounts, there was a surplus of £1174 to be carried forward after the 
dividend had been paid, the consumers had a right toa reduction. The 
amendment was not seconded. The Chairman explained that the Com- 
pany were in debt to their bankers, and stated that the £1174 was only an 
apparent surplus—a matter of book-keeping. Mr. Appleby (the mover of 
the amendment) said the £1174 appeared to have been ey peer for 
capital purposes; and on the motion for the re-election of the two retiring 
Directors he moved a second amendment to the effect that the vacancies 
should not be filled up till the price of gas was reduced to the figure he had 
previously named—3s. 6d. It did not find a seconder; but one of the re- 
elected Directors expressed a hope that the Board would soon see their way 
to reduce the price. 

CoxvIcTIONS UNDER THE MeTRopoiis WaTER Acts.—At the Southwark 
Police Court, on the 8lst ult., Mr. C. Chandler was summoned by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company for having infringed the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, 1863, and also the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, as 
_owner of a number of houses in Butler’s Place and Railway Cottages, by 
not providing, in three instances, a separate supply of water, and in a 
number of others for failing to supply fittings to the houses, in compliance 
with the regulations of the Board of Trade for the prevention of waste. 
The facts having been proved by one of the Company’s waste inspectors, 
the defendant pleaded that his fittings were more efficacious than those 
prescribed by the Company. The Company’s Solicitor (Mr. Tanner) said 
all the Company required was that the defendant should comply with the 
regulations. The maximum penalty in each of the cases before the Court 
was £5. Defendant was fined 40s. and costs in each case. On Monday, 
last week, Mr. D. G. Norman was summoned by the Company in respect 
of some houses in Little Britain and in Castle Street, Bermondsey. He 
had failed to provide the fittings suitable for a constant supply of water. 

Notices had been served upon him to alter his fittings; but they had been 
disregarded. He was fined £3 and £3 3s. costs. 

Hicu-Ciass Cooxrne ny Gas.—Last Tuesday Mr. W. Sugg gave a lecture 
in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, in the presence of the Mayor (Mr. J. Poole) 
and a large number of ladies and gentlemen interes in the subject, 
upon his improved system of cooking with gas by means of luminous 
flames. Mr. Sugg accompanied his explanation with a demonstration of 
the practicability of his methods oF the preparation, with the assistance 
of the ladies of the Liverpool School of Cookery, of an elaborate dinner, in 
which, as he explained, everything, from the soup to the coffee, was pre- 
pared by means of the apparatus shown. The lecturer commenc by 
stating that Liverpool was the home of cooking § gas; and the late Mr. 
Alfred King, the former Engineer of the Liverpool United Gas Company, 
its pioneer. The principle, both of Mr. King—from whom he (the lecturer) 
had received his first instructions—and of the early gas engineers, was to 
use luminous flames; and from this principle, after experiments extend- 
ing over 20 years, he had not seen his way to depart. As on the occasion 
of the delivery of a similar lecture at the Westminster Town Hall a short 
time ago (see ante, p. 197), at the close the guests partook of the dinner 
which with Mr, Sugg’s apparatus; and general satis- 
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THE CROYDON GAS COMPANY AND THEIR DIVIDENDS. 

The Directors of the Croydon Gas Company are at present in a some- 
what anomalous position respecting the dividends to which the shareholders 
are entitled. The matter was first raised at the recent meeting of the 
Company by Mr. Hamond (see ante, p. 502), who contended that the 
holders of the 1866 7 per cent. capital had, under the Company's Act of 
1877, a right to a dividend of 10 per cent. The Chairman, it will be 
remembered, promised that the Board would give the subject their con- 
sideration ; and they have evidently lost no time in seeking the opinion of 
the Attorney-General on the question, as will be seen from what transpired 
at the meeting of the Croydon Town Council on Monday last week. The 
report of the General Purposes Committee was moved by Mr. Hobbs, who 
pe that the paragraphs contained therein relating to the Gas Company 
should not be discussed, as negotiations were pending in the matter. The 
portions of the report referred to consisted of a letter which had been 
received from the Gas Company’s Solicitors (Messrs. Wilkins, Blyth, and 
Dutton), and the proceedings of the Committee thereon. The letter, bear- 
ing date March 31, was as follows:— The Board of the Croydon Com- 
mercial Gas Company have instructed us to bring before the Corporation, 
as representatives of the gas consumers of Croydon, some facts of which it 
appears to the Board they ought to be made aware. At the Company's 
last general meeting a shareholder drew attention to certain sections 
of the Company’s last Act—that of 1877. By that Act, after recitin 
that the capital of the Company was then £149,100, it was provide 
(section 12) that the profits of the Company should (subject, of course, to 
the subsequent provisions of that Act as to variation by the sliding scale) 
not exceed 10 per cent. ‘upon their present capital,’ and 7 per cent. upon 
the new capital thereby authorized. A portion (£97,500) of the Company’s 
then capital, issued under the Act of 1866, was in fact already subject, by 
section 21 of that Act, to a limit of 7 per cent. ; but the shareholder con- 
tended that the effect of the 12th section of the Act of 1877 was to repeal 
the existing limit, and introduce a new one, or practically, to convert the 
1866 capital from 7 per cent. into 10 per cent. capital. We are further 
anthorized to state that the Company did not, in promoting the Act of 
1877, contemplate such a conversion, nor, as they believe, was it ge 
to the om of the then Local Authority (the Local Board) who 
watched the proceedings, and on whose request certain clauses were 
inserted. Further, from 1877 to the present time, the Company have 
acted on the supposition that the limit on their 1866 capital remained 
in force; but in consequence of the point raised by the shareholder, 
they have obtained the opinion of the Attorney-General (Sir R. E. 
Webster), who has advised that, upon the construction of the two Acts, 
the capital in question was legally converted in 1877 into 10 per cent. 
capital. As this is a matter affecting the consumers, and the opinion of 
the Attorney-General is that the Company are authorized to divide a sum 
of £2825 additional annual profits, and that the shareholders may require 
such enactment to be rove on, the Directors think it their duty before 
taking any steps, in consequence of the opinion of the Attorney-General, 
to bring the matter formally before you, in order that the Corporation 
may decide whether, under the circumstances, they think it their duty to 
adopt any course in the interests of the consumers. We may add that 
if the Corporation should think fit to take any steps to obtain a 
legal decision on the point, the Company will feel it their duty to 
render every facility for that purpose.’ The Town Clerk (Mr. C. 
M. Elborough) advised the Committee that, under the construction 
placed by the Attorney-General on section 12 of the Act of 1877, the opera- 
tion of the sliding scale would be far more injurious to the consumers than 
at present; for it would be possible for the Company to raise the price of 
gas very considerably, without reducing their dividend, or toincrease their 
dividend by nearly 34 per cent. above the present rates without reducing 
the price of gas. The Committee thereupon instructed the Town Clerk to 
inquire of the Company whether they would oppose a Bill, if promoted by 
the Corporation, to alter the rate of dividend on the £97,500 from 10 per 
cent. to 7 ow cent., and to provide for the costs of the Act being paid out 
of the funds of the Company. The Committee recommended that, if the 
ey be in the negative, the Legal Committee be requested forthwith to 
take the necessary steps to apply for leave to introduce, and if leave be 
obtained, to promote such a Bill, with power to affix the corporate seal to 
any necessary petitions for the purpose. The report was agreed to. 


MR. C. SELLERS ON “GAS AND ITS RESIDUALS.” 

At the Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition in York last Thurs- 
day, Mr. C. Setiers, Secretary and Manager of the York United Gas 
Company, read a paper on “ Gas and Some of Its Residual Products.” In 
the course of a very able review of his subject, Mr. Sellers said it was 
believed that coal was first used as fuel in London in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; but at that time for manufacturing purposes only. The two great 
kinds of coal were anthracite and bituminous. These were divided and 
subdivided according to degrees of difference, and were commonly classed 
as steam, house, gas coal, and cannel. The coal used for gas making was 
bituminous. Cannel coal was the best gas coal, but the coke was almost 
worthless; hence, as cannel was gradually becoming scarcer and dearer, it 
would not, commercially speaking, compare favourably with good gas coal. 
Passing by the process of gas manufacture, Mr. Sellers said that gas for 
lighting purposes was introduced into England by Mr. Murdock in 1803. 
It was first employed in London in 1812; in Paris in 1816; and in the 
city of York in 1823. The  _e first charged in York was 18s. per 1000 
cubic feet, as against 2s. 3d. now. At first gas was considered a risky 
speculation, and capital could only be tempted into it by the promise of 
high dividends ; but now it was regarded asa solid security—thirty millions 
of capital having been invested in gas undertakings in England alone. 
The first burners were only two in number—the fishtail and the batswing ; 
but the burners of to-day were various, and all more or less scientifically 
constructed. In describing a few of them, he alluded particularly to the 
latest invention—the Welsbach burner, an incandescent burner, whose 
capabilities, though glowingly described in the prospectus of the patentees, 
needed, he said, to be well tested. Coming to the use of gas as fuel, Mr. 
Sellers remarked that its superiority as a source of heat scarcely needed 
description ; always providing, of course, that the cost of gas was reason- 
able. There were many household pay er to which gas was now being 
applied; but the most marked use of it for trading purposes was its appli- 
cation as motive power for engines, for it had the following advantages 
over steam in that capacity:—As an economizer of force, particularly in 
intermittent work ; as an economizer of fuel; of aupeehetaiones; of risks 
of explosions ; of absence of smoke, &c. The number of gas-engines now in 
use in this country was estimated roughly at about 13,400, ranging from 
one-man to 16-horse power. Dealing next with residual Bese o> Mr. 





Sellers first mentioned coke. This residual, when broken and screened, 
did not, he said, like coal, require hand-breaking, and stirring in the grate, 
and unlike coal it had no waste, for there was little or no smoke. The 
second residual referred to was ammoniacal liquor; and this, he remarked, 





was one of the chief sources from which sulphate of ammonia, so valua} 
as a fertilizer, was obtained. Another residual was gas lime, 0 vale le 
for field and garden tillage. But the most interesting residual was le 
Upwards of 100 different compounds or substances were found in cog] = 
and 150 distinct shades were obtained from it; it also contained a g.! 
which in delicacy and sweetness would compare favourably with th 
richest perfumes. An extraordinary ingredient of coal tar was sacchar~ 
possessing 230 times the sweetening power of the best cane or ® 
sugar. The latest discovery in coal tar was that of matter for the man; 
facture of sulphate of quinine. The next sample of coal-tar products = 
pitch, of which the greatest source of consumption was in the manufacture 
of briquettes. Creosote, another tar product, was largely used, as oil, {, 
the preservation of exposed wood. Tar, in its raw state, had a wide field 
for road making and asphalting; and its cheapness ought to be taken 
advantage of, for tarred asphalte was pleasant to the foot, dried rapj 
after rain, and would stand all sorts of weather. Having mentione, the 
various gas residuals and explained their uses, Mr. Sellers said 
assuming the calculations of geologists to be aagresinately Correct, wa 
must be nearing the time when the exhaustion of the coal supply would 
commence. age | out of view the possibility of supplementing coal } 
obtaining gas for lighting and for fuel from mineral or natural oils, thers 
could be no logical doubt that gaseous fuel, for economic reasons, would 
more and more take the place of coal. A vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Sellers at the close of his paper. 





THE LECTURES ON COOKERY AND DOMESTIC ECOMony 
AT SALISBURY. 

As briefly announced in the Journat last week, the lectures given by 
Miss Agnes Kelman (with the assistance of Miss Palmer Sambourne) oy 
the above-named subjects, under the auspices of the Salisbury Gas Com. 
pany, were so successful that they were continued for a few days beyond 
the time originally fixed, and closed on Friday, the Ist inst. Among tha 
features of interest in connection with the lectures were two cake competi. 
tions similar to that which proved so successful at Bridgwater (see ante, 
p. 590), the lesson on “ puff paste making,” and that on “ boning chicken,” 
and Miss Kelman’s remarks on the respective subjects of “ thrift,” “clean. 
liness,” and “ diet in relation to temper.” The various recipes, &c., distri. 
buted in the course of the lectures, have given great satisfaction to those 
ladies who have practically tried them ; and the results have been satisfac. 
tory to the Gas Company, so far as the introduction of gas cooking-stoves 
is concerned. The whole of the stoves exhibited at the rooms, inclusive 
of a fresh supply sent in during the course of the lectures, and the two 
actually used on the platform were delivered directly to customers—not 
one being taken back into store. And at the concluding lecture, in reply 
to a question, Miss Kelman expressed herself thoroughly satisfied with the 
stoves provided for her use—considering them as efficient and economical 
in respect to gas consumption, as any she had worked with ; and she said 
she had used, at one time or another, all the principal makes of stoves, 

As already remarked, a special feature of the lectures was the delivery 
of brief addresses, occupying about ten minutes each, by gentlemen con- 
nected with the Company; and on one evening the Mayor (Mr. F. Griffin) 
was present and expressed his sympathy with such a worthy and important 
object as that of cookery and domestic economy, respecting which he said 
he was sure a great deal of useful information was given by Miss Kelman 
in a very entertaining manner. Mr. S. Griffin, continuing his remarks on 
the subject of the prejudice existing against the use of coal gas, whether 
for lighting, heating, or cooking, claimed that it was really purified coal. 
With the aid ofa large coloured diagram illustrative of the whole series of 
apparatus comprised in a gas-works, from the retort to the gasholder, he 
showed that gas was obtained from the coal in the first place, and that no 
extraneous matter of any sort was added to it during the subsequent treat 
ment, but that on the contrary, several objectionable impurities, such assul- 
se ammonia, &c., were taken out. Therefore the products of its com- 

ustion must necessarily be much purer and less objectionable than those 
resulting from coal. On another occasion he called attention to the great 
saving of time afforded by having a gas-stove in the house, to say nothing 
of its cleanliness and efficiency as compared with coal fires. He thought 
this point had been thoroughly demonstrated by Miss Kelman’s lectures, 
as it would be impossible to follow out in the course of a two-hours’ lecture 
the whole yeneee of preparing pastry, soups, and other dishes from begin: 
ning to end, without the help of a gas-stove. 

Mr. N. H. Humphrys, the Company’s Assistant Manager, speaking on 
the question of economy in relation to gas cooking, said it was important 
to look after the taps, and to see that the gas was not burning longer than 
was absolutely necessary. Unfortunately, it had not been practicable to 
make special arrangements on the platform for measuring the quantity of 
gas used for cooking; but he might say that the hall-keeper had examined 
the meter, and estimated that the consumption, including that used 
for lighting the hall, ante-room, stairs, and entrance, was 600 cubic feet ol 
gas per day. Going further into statistics as to the quantity of gas u 
when the room was lighted up in the evening on other occasions, he showed 
that the consumption for cooking was not more than 200 cubic feet per 
day. And the stoves were going, off and on, from eleven in the morning 
till nine at night, as several things had to be prepared beforehand, and all 
the hot water required for cleaning the utensils, &c., was heated by the 
gas-stove. The shape of the utensils and their material had, he said, 
something to do with economy of gas, as an old-fashioned cast-iron kettle 
or saucepan, covered possibly with soot to the thickness of one-eighth of 
an inch would require much more gas to heat it than the sheet-metal 
vessels used by Miss Kelman, which were large in diameter (and this was 
a most important point) and beautifully clean. Miss Kelman had spoken 
of the importance of cleaning the outside of the pot or kettle; and he 
believed this was a strong point in connection with gas cooking. 
vessels were used indiscriminately for coal-fires or gas-stoves, s00t and 
dirt were thus introduced into the burners of the latter, causing trouble 
and unsatisfactory results. So it was preferable to have separate vessels, 
of the kind before the meeting, for gas-stoves. 

In the course of her remarks on sick-room cookery, Miss Kelman alluded 
to the very great utility of a small gas cooking-stove which could be fixed 
on @ landing or in an adjacent room within hearing of the patient, 60 
was ready for use vw & and night, so that the nurse could prepare anything 
that was wanted at the shortest possible notice. 

At the close of the last afternoon lecture, a vote of thanks to Miss Kelma 
for her very able demonstrations and instructions, also to Miss Palmer 
Sambourne, was proposed by Mrs. Wilkes (a regular attendant at the 
lectures) in a graceful and appropriate speech, and seconded by another 
lady. Mr. N. H. Humphrys having added a few words in support of the 
proposition, on behalf of the Gas Company, it was heartily carried in the 
usual manner, In the evening a similar compliment was paid them. 

A testimonial, subscribed to by ladies who had regularly attended the 
lectures, as a slight acknowledgment of their appreciation of the inform 
tion afforded by the lectures, was subsequently presented to Miss Kelms. 


Mr. O. Sr. Leczr has been appointed by the Cheltenham Town Counel 
to the vacant post of Gas Inspector for the district. 
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BRUSSELS MUNICIPAL GAS SUPPLY. 


Tue Gas COMMITTEE’s REPORT FOR THE Past YEAR. 

rt of the Gas Committee of the Municipality of Brussels, on 
working of the gas undertaking during the twelve months ending 
Deo. 31 last, was presented to the Municipal Council at their meeting on 
i nday last week. As the gas supply of the Belgian capital has lately 
“ considerable attention, owing to the fact that the Municipality 
pave been making great efforts to increase consumption by the adoption of 
liberal system. of differential prices, the particulars given in the following 
2 tof the Committee’s report will possess more than the usual inte- 

rest attaching to the statistics of a large corporation gas undertaking. 
The Committee commence by stating that the reduction in the price of 
from 20c. to 17c. “ cubic metre (or from 4s. 6d. to 3s, 10d. per 1000 
oie feet) which, by the sanction of the Council, came into operation on 
the Ist of January last year, has resulted in a diminution in the receipts. 
The net profit on the year’s working was 1,528,164 frs. (£61,126); the 
proceeds of the previous a operations having been 2,010,421 frs. 
igs0417). The quantity of gas made in the past twelve months was 
19,093,390 cubic metres, which was disposed of as follows :— 


Cub. Metres. 
Night gas,at17c.percubic metre. . . ... « 18,212,257 
Day gas (supplied through double-index meters), at 10c. 
1,065,441 


percubicmetre . » » « + » 6 6 © we we ao 
Gas employed for motive power, at 10c. per cubic metre 883,268 








. 14,660,966 

Public lighting . oe «© © © © © to we wl lel le)«=«68,9784 205 
Used on the works,&c. . . 1 « 2 © «© © © @ / 

Unaccounted for . . . + « © © « « © «© « « 12,186,514 

Totalsentout . ... . . « «+ « 19,104,890 

Total production. . . . . + « « 19,098,890 

Difference (from store in holders). . . . .. +. + is 11,000 


The following table shows the total quantity of gas sent out and consumed 
inthe entire period during which the undertaking has been in the hands 


of the Municipality :— 





Private Public Used on | Unac- | Percentage | Total 
Year. Consumption.| Lighting. | Works, &c. |counted for.) of Loss. | Sent Out. 





Cub. Met. | Cub. Met. | Cub. Met. | Cub. Met. Cub. Met. 


1975-6 14,445,000 | 4,316,000 48,000 8,689,000 81°60 27,498,000 
im .| 11,415,647 | 3,238,774 61,340 8,500,520 19-20 18,216,281 
1878 .| 12,151,473 | 2,600,000 | 103,370 2,000,647 12°08 16,855,490 
179 .| 12,692,314 | 2,411,889 | 151,382 958,065 7-00 16,153,650 
1980 .| 13,976,246 | 2,496,726 | 274,155 1,335,433 7°39 18,082,560 
181 .| 14,772,182 | 2,547,044 | 283,731 1,430,013 752 19,032,920 
192 .| 14,993,155 | 2,606,187 | 274,386 1,376,212 715 19,249,940 
188 .| 15,297,511 | 2,676,960 | 320,939 1,310,690 6°69 19,606,100 
164 .| 15,718,337 | 2,714,895 | 348,662 1,172,596 5°91 19,953,990 
1685 .) 14,644,043 | 2,768,180 | 410,286 906,071 4°84 18,728,580 

14,660,966 | 2,724,805 | 583,605 1,135,614 5°94 19,104,390 























It will be seen from the foregoing figures that the quantity of gas sold 
last year differed only to a slight extent from that disposed of in the pre- 
ceding twelve months, The increase was merely 16,923 cubic metres. 
The Committee consider that, under present circumstances, they ought to 
regard this result as satisfactory, inasmuch as it shows that the competi- 
tion of petroleum has received a check, or, at any rate, is compensated for 
byan extended use of gas. And here it may be incidentally remarked that 

@ increased use of the liquid illuminant is likely to be attended with 
serious consequences, seeing that last year, out of 166 fires which occurred 
in Brussels, 29 of them, or 17 per cent., were caused by explosions or 
breakages of petroleum lamps—an increase of 5 per cent. on the fires 
resulting from similar causes in the preceding year. According to the 
accounts of the meter inspectors, there was last year a decrease of 377,000 
cubic metres in the gas sold, as compared with 1885, owing to consumers 
adopting petroleum instead of gas for lighting purposes, and ordering their 
meters to be removed. But this is not the whole of the loss due to the 
competition of mineral oil, for a large number of consumers use it only 
partially, and therefore do not have their meters taken away. The loss of 
revenue resulting from this abandonment of gas fell mainly on the past 
year’s accounts; those for the preceding year having been but slightl 
affected by it. It has been made up by the additional consumption of old, 
and the accession of new consumers. The quantity of gas sold being, then, 
practically the same, the falling off in the receipts was caused solely by 
the reduction in the price. This, however, taken in conjunction with the 
further concession recently made by lowering the price of night gas to 
lic. per cubic metre, will, the Committee think, necessarily result in a 
gradual and certain increase in the consumption. It is the same with the 
various measures adopted to encourage the use of gas in the daytime, the 
laying on of service-pipes to the different storeys of houses, and the provi- 
sion of interior distributing arrangements. As the result of these measures, 
the number of cubic metres of gas consumed since June last has increased 
considerably beyond the quantity burnt in the corresponding period of 
1885; while the consumption in the month of December was very nearly 
equal to that of the same month in 1884. The house services are not ver 
numerous; but they have caused 34 additional meters to be placed, which 
have registered a yoy Say of 4987 cubic metres of gas. The interior 
fittings on hire at the close of December last were 30 in number; the 
as pipe employed being 1894 metres, supplying 227 burners or other 

ces, 

i course, the most important step taken by the Municipality in the 

tion of extending the use of gas, and that which has attracted the 
Rteatest attention by its results, is the sale of cheap day gas. On the Ist of 
anuary last year 941 consumers were provided with double-index meters ; 
on the 31st of December the number was 2851. Applications for these 
meters were received at the rate of from four to six a day ; this number 
being nearly doubled in the months of April and May. In this fact there 
48 an indication of the favour in which gas is held for culinary purposes 
te summer, The Committee thought it would be interesting to ascer- 
whether the consumers by double-index meters had during the past 

ear kept up or increased their consumption. The comparison was made 
or two or three complete months of the third and last quarters of each 
pao During the third quarter, this class of consumers burnt 71,717 
th, ee of day gas in 1885, and 75,215 cubic metres in 1886; during 
in 1006. uarter, 85,785 cubic metres in 1885, and 92,826 cubic metres 
he sec his is real progress ; and it proves that the first trials of gas 
oe ay use—viz., for cooking and heating purposes—determined these 
nsumers either to employ it more extensively or to increase the number 
cir appliances. The effect of the lower price for day gas on the 
oar in the business done with the small consumers—that is to say, 

se whose consumption nightly is less than 100 cubic metres in the 
quarter—is remarkable. The meter readings show that during that 

dine fy Something like five-sixths of the new customers burnt in the day- 
per cent. of their total consumption. The day consumption, as 





compared with the total quantity of gas burnt by each customer, varies 
considerably with the season. The readings of all the double-index meters 


in use show the following results :— 
Percentage of Conqgnnees 


Day Consumption. ir ast 


Quarter. Quarter. 

Upto l0percent. . . «5 «© «© «© «© «© « 16 ee 50 
10 ,, 20 ” ce Cee a Gee 16 27 
20 , 80 ” ° 15 1l 
30 ,, 40 ” 14 6 
40 ,, 50 ae . 12 2 
50 ,, 60 ae 9 2 
69 , 70 7 1 
70 , 80 ” 5 1 
80 ,, 90 ” 4 ee 
90 100 » 2 

100 100 


Average ratio of day to total consumption: Third quarter, 35°8 per cent. 
last quarter, 14°8 per cent. 


It is evident from these figures that such a division of the consumption 
is an indication of considerable progress. During the current year, more 
than 4 million cubic metres of gas have been sold, of which 1,065,441 cubic 
metres have been day gas supplied through double-index meters. The 
proportions shown in the above table will, the Committee think, go on 
improving, since among the private consumers—the future customers for 
day gas—the average reaches in summer 49°8 per cent. The working of 
the double-index meters continues to give entire satisfaction. yy er 
for them have become more numerous since the decision of the Council 
early this year to fit up the meters + pay: for new supplies. 

Another important means adopted by the Municipality for stimulating 
the use of gas is the permanent exhibition of stoves and other appliances 
which they have established ; and the officials of the Gas Department are 
always ready to afford any information that may be required by consumers. 
The stove competition organized last year (particulars of which were given 
in the Journna for March 16, 1886) resulted in bringing together a con- 
siderable number of —— for heating and cooking by gas; and the 
decision of the jurors thereon will form the subject of a special report to 
the Council, 

With regard to improved lighting appliances, the Committee allude to 
the increased use of high-power burners. A number of Wenham lamps 
have been fitted up in shops in some of the principal streets of Brussels ; 
while the Fourness and “ Cardinal” burners are beginning to make head- 
way. Messrs. Sugg and Co.’s “ Cromartie” lamp is shortly to be manu- 
factured in the city. 

As to the employment of gas for motive power, the report states that the 
number of gas-engines in use at the close of last year was 116; and during 
the twelve months they consumed 383,268 cubic metres of gas. At the 
corresponding period of the previous year, there were 88 in use; and their 
consumption had been 291,166 cubic metres of gas. Six years ago the 
number was only 47. This increase is attributable partly to the competi- 
tion of rival manufacturers anxious to push their goods; but no doubt the 
low price charged for the gas supplied to engines—10c. per cubic metre— 
has had a great deal to do with it. 

The electric light does not interfere materially with the consumption of 
gas in Brussels. The Committee state that the number of establishments 
in which this illuminant is employed is very small, owing to its costliness. 
For public lighting it has been definitely adopted for the Grand’ Place and 
the Hotel de Ville. While on the subject of public lighting, it may be men- 
tioned that at the close of last year there were in use in the city 1170 square, 
and 8425 round gas-lamps; the total number of jets being 5134, of which 
4280 remain alight all night. There were in addition 104 lamps of a special 
character. The cost of lighting, cleaning, and extinguishing was 82,058 frs. ; 
being at the rate of 17°48 frs. per lamp. 

With regard to manufacturing operations, the ~~ states that in July 
last contracts were renewed on favourable terms for the supply of coal— 
44,000 tons from Belgium, 6000 tons from England, 1600 tons from Scotland, 
and 6000 tons from Germany. Coke was difficult to dispose of last year ; 
and consequently the stock at the close was larger than usual. The 
advantageous tar contract made in 1884 will expire next October; and the 
Committee's invitation for fresh tenders did not produce an acceptable 
offer. They are therefore going to make another appeal. It is assumed 
that they lose annually about 100,000 frs. by the depreciation in the value 
of their tar; and as their liquor contract will come to an end in July, 1888, 
a | are anticipating a further loss in this direction. 

he capital account was increased by the expenditure of 17,360 frs. on 
some property at Laeken; bringing the total up to 13,514,793 frs. This 
does not mean that no expenditure was incurred for extensions of works 
and plant; for, as will be seen below, these are charged against revenue. 

Included in the report are the accounts for the past year, of which the 
following are the principal items :— 

Expenditure. 











Manufacture— Francs. Sterling. 
Coal and other carbonizing material . . . . 879,579 .. £35,193 
Purifying materials. . . . + + +++ °° 386. 253 
Engine fuel,&c. . . » 1» + + + + e+ #© @ @ 24,192 .. 968 
Salaries, wages, and retort-house charges . . 180,052 .. 7,202 
Maintenance of worksand plant. .... . 828,002 .. 18,120 
Contribution to workmen’s providentfund . . 8,086 .. 128 
Miscellaneous... + +++ + se 906 «.. 36 

Distribution— 

Public lighting. . . . + + ++» oo © « 20078 .. 4,030 
Main and service laying, maintenance, &c.. . 99,592 .. 8,984 
Lamps, meters,&c.. . . + + + + «+ « + «+ 125,18 .. 5,007 
Miscellaneous... «+ «+ + + oe aoe a 61,293 .. 2,052 
Office, testing, and other expenses. . . . = + 81,866 .. 8,275 
| a a ee - « « 1,880,887 .. £75,233 
Revenue. 
Sale of gas— 
Night, at 17c. per cubic metre, 2,220,938 frs. ) Francs. Sterling. 
Day, atl0c.do. . «+. .+ + « 106,544 ,, 2,366,234 .. £94,649 
Motive power,at10c.do,. . . 938,752 ,, 
Do. coke .. «+ es 6s 06% s 4 0 Se se 23,067 
Do. CP. cc csveveeesen « « « 174,560 .. 6,982 
Do. ammoniacalliquor. .... + +46 130,448 .. 5,218 
Do. spent purifying material. ..... + 26,354 .. 1,054 
Meters, services, and fittings . . ...+s-s 126,741 .. 5,070 
Miscellaneous. . -+ «+ 2+ ee eseesee 86,302 .. 1,452 
Totel . «see ees » « « « « 8,487,305 .. £187,492 
Deduct expenditure... . «sss - « 1,880,887 .. 75,283 





Balance in favour of Municipality . . 1,556,468 .. £62,259 


The Budget estimates for the year 1886 were as follows:—Revenue, 
8,700,000 frs. ; expenditure, 2,000,000 frs. The estimated excess of revenue 
over expenditure was, therefore, 1,700,000 frs. This sum, as shown by the 
f oing figures, was not reached by 143,532 frs. It should be pointed 
out, Dowever, that the above-mentioned balance of 1,556,468 frs, is exclusive 
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of a sum of 24,942 frs. expended on capital account out of revenue. Against 
this has to be set 53,246 frs., the net amount of the diminution in the value 
of the stores; so that the profit actually derived from the gas undertaking 
last year was, as already stated, 1,528,164 frs. (£61,126). 





GERMAN CONTINENTAL GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Turrty-SeconD ANNUAL REPORT oF THE DrmECTORS. 
The following is an abstract (translated) of the report of the Directors 
of this Company for the twelve months ending Deo. 31, 1886 :— 


The result of the financial year 1886 is complained of by the Directors 
as being comparatively unfavourable for the shareholders. The dividend 
of 12 per cent. for the year 1885 represented a decrease of 1 per cent. as 
against that for the previous year; and even this figure is not reached 
in the present report. Various causes contributed to this result. First of 
all, the new law according to which a larger proportion than hitherto of 
the net earnings must be set aside for the sinking fund; in the second 

lace, the constant depreciation in the value of the residual products; 
an. the proces reduction in the price of gas in several industrial 
centres, and the steady fall in the Russian and Austrian exchanges; and, 
lastly, the loss of profit consequent upon the purchase by the Municipali- 
ties of the gas-works at Mulheim-on-the-Ruhr and at Krakau. The coin- 
cidence of so many unfavourable factors would alone have been suflicient 
to counteract any benefit arising from the increase in production, which, 
owing to the general commercial depression, did not exceed two-thirds of 
the increase in the year 1885. But, on the other hand, this justifies the 
hope that the present state of things is but transient, and will ere long 
give way to a marked improvement all round. It may be assumed that, 
owing to severe competition, the former high prices of tar and ammonia 
will probably never be reached again; but there is no reason to suppose 
that in the case of coke the former level, as compared with the price of 
coal, will not be once more attained, especially as the use of small coke 
becomes more and more general for cooking and heating ay ape As 
regards the fall in the price of gas, it may be attributed, to a slight 
extent, to the competition of the electric light at Gladbach; but in a 
larger measure to the temporary sacrifice which, with a view to secure 
the future prosperity of the Company, it has been thought prudent to 
make in the new contracts entered into with the townships of Erfurt, 
Nordhausen, and Dessau, all of which have been prolonged until 1911. 
This sacrifice will be cay ocnanens by the certain increase in the 
consumption which it may be safe to anticipate in future. One valuable 
item not to be overlooked in these contracts consists in the preferential 
rights which have been conceded to the Company with regard to the intro- 
duction of electric lighting. A further distinctly favourable feature is to 
be found in the great increase in the number of burners in use as against 
last year, especially at Warsaw—probably stimulated by the Company 
invariably bearing the expense of laying on the gas from the main to the 
meter, and the progress made in the use of gas for culinary and heating 

urposes, the prevalent commercial depression notwithstanding. The 
Riesetes therefore consider they are perfectly justified in looking forward 
to a prosperous future. 
- The competition of electricity need not, the Directors think, cause any 
apprehension. The only places of any importance where it was felt last 
year were Gladbach and Dessau. In the former locality the electric light 
could be produced cheaply through the employment of the existing excess 
of motive power. This, however, has been made up by a corresponding 
reduction in the price of gas. As regards Dessau, the Company have, 
under a contract entered into with His Highness the Duke of Anhalt, 
established a central electric lighting station, in which the Duke specially 
stipulated for the use of gas-engines. These works were opened on 
the 13th of vee a rua last year, and have gone on very satisfactorily 
thus far, though at an excess of expenditure over the returns. This could 
hardly be expected to be otherwise, as the capital sunk in the buildings can 
only be redeemed after a number of years; but the present drawback will 
be amply compensated for in the course of time. In the meanwhile the 
Company have in the station at Dessau and another at Erfurt some means 
for calculating the probable effect of the future competition between gas 
and electricity for lighting purposes. The Directors consider that the 
employment of gas as the generator of the motive any tad used in the pro- 
duction of the electric light may be regarded as the basis for the Com- 
pany’s participation in the electric lighting industry. An economic 
combination between the two competing industries is thus initiated; and 
it is important to note that even the largest motors, which have not 
hitherto been so employed, have proved as efficient as the best steam- 
engines for the generation of a steady and certain current of electricity. 
Carefully compiled statistics show that there are in operation in the whole 
of the Company’s 14 stations, against 274,517 gas lights, 3540 incandescent 
and 230 arc lamps, out of which an average of 1310 lamps are served b 
gas-engines, while 647 are established in localities where no gas is avail- 
able. This represents an extremely small proportion, as shown by the 
fact that wherever electricity is in use gas is still employed, and to an 
extent which shows uo sign of diminution. As a matter of fact, only 
979 gaslights have been dispensed with since the introduction of lighting 
by electricity ; amounting to only 0°33 per cent. of the total number of 
gas lights, and only 6°66 per cent. of the increase during the year 1886. 
This competition, moreover, has produced a decided advantage in the 
impulse which it has offered to the more extended application of high- 
power gas-burners for lighting. In this respect electricity has undoubt- 
edly furnished the most important incentive impulse to progress in the 
whole field of the gas industry, which has become more evident every 
year, and which, besides producing the Siemens regenerative burners, has 
led to important inventions and improvements in lamps of this class by 
Wenham, Bower, and others. 

The Directors have made it their business to study the interests of the 
consumers by the introduction of improved meters and burners; thus 
aiming at the production of increased illuminating power, together with a 
saving in the consumption of gas as far as practicable. Any passing 
small sacrifice from this source will, they consider, be made up by the 
increased capability of the gas to hold its own in the coming competition, 
not only against electricity, but also against petroleum, which in bad 
times is frequently resorted to as a means to effect economy. 

Reverting to the use of gas for heating purposes, which is still but 
little resorted to in Germany, the Directors have given their special atten- 
tion to the interests of their customers by the introduction of the best 
forms of gas cooking-stoves from other countries, and by the manufacture 
of these appliances at home upon approved patterns. Their efforts have 
been chiefly directed towards adapting to the requirements of the German 
cuisine gas-stoves similar to those used in England, and to bring them 
into general use by letting them out on hire on easy terms. In this they 
have been successful. They obtained a prize at the Cookery Exhibition at 
Leipzig ; and by theend of 1886 their workshops had delivered 102 cooking- 
stoves. They think that if the first cost is a matter of moment, it will 
be amply compensated in time by the rental, and by the increased con- 
sumption of gas resulting from the use of the stoves. 

Passing on to deal with the accounts, the Directors consider a reference 
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to the two establishments of Mulheim and Krakau may be worth 8 br; 
notice. Previous to the transfer, the invested and working capital of bot 
places showed balances respectively of 981,814°29 marks and ] 
marks. These balances were reduced by the inevitable q 
of the stock and plant at the valuation when the works 
over, and in this particular case by the very serious differ 
exchanges. The loss from this operation must be set down 
total of 336,414°20 marks, provided for partly by the Mulheim 
fund and the Krakau reserve fund. Owing to the transfer o 
stations, the accounts now embrace only 14 works. 
The consumption of gas in the year 1886 was as follows :— 
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Cubic Metres, Per 
Streetlighting . «6 « « «© « «© « « « 4,882,524 = pn 
Public buildings © © © © © 8 we el «668,260,816 = 
Private consumers . . » » + + «+ « « 11,821,312 = 49-9 
Manufactories, railways,&c.. . . +» + + 7,085,782 = 95-57 
Gasstovesandengines ... . + + + 1,566,824 = 5-79 





Total . . + + «+ 27,516,758 = 100-09 


Commenting on these figures, the Directors remark that the highest 
increase is in the gas supplied for street lighting, where, unfortunate) 
there is little or no profit. In that used for gas stoves and engines, inclu 
ing those employed for the production of the electric light, the increas 
amounted last year to no less than 26°7 per cent.; and in the other gas for 
heating and cooking purposes to 18°6 percent. The total number of gas. 
engines in use at the close of the year 1885 was 283, representing about 
995-horse power. 

The total gas production and number of lights at all the Com 








p 7 - any’ 
stations during the past year are shown in the following statement - " 
Production. Number of 
Cubic Metres, Lights, 
1, Frankfort-on-the-Oder . . . . . 1,596,000 es 17,479 
2. Potsdam-Neuendorf. . . . «+ + 2,003,144 oe 21,891 
8. Dessau . . « «© «© © «© « « e 41,222,680 ee 15,002 
4. Luckenwalde . . . . +. + « « 504,103 ee 5,605 
5. M.Gladbach-Rheydt .. . . . 8,682,100 se 42,617 
6. Hagen-Herdecke. . . . + «+ «+ 1,282,550 oe 14,632 
7. Warsaw-Praga. . . «+ « « «+ « 12,990,301 oe 96,185 
OMeOws 2. 2c we ec eo eo 0 eo to el «CUR oo 19,749 
9 Nordhausen . .. ++ «© « « 781,526 es 10,472 
10. Lemberg .. + « © « © « e« 41,029,178 oe 9,062 
See ee ee ee ee ee ee 814,113 ee 10,998 
29. Buhroré. . «© © es eo ew ee 937,400 oe 6,127 
18. Bupem .« «© «© © es © es © @ 265,830 on 4,388 
14, Herbesthal. . . . «© «© « «© « 88,261 - 3810 
Total,1886 . . + . « 29,079,816 ee 274,517 
Total,1885 . . . »« « 28,875,122 -» 260,066 
Inc. 704,694 Ine. 14,451 
= 2°48 p.c. = 5°56 p.c. 


The average consumption per light per annum is again lower, and 
amounts to only 105°7 cubic metres, as against 103°5 cubic metres in 1885, 
This is chiefly owing to the decreased use of gas in private houses, where 
the depressed condition of trade made economy necessary. 

The total consumption of coal was divided among the following classes; 


Hectolitres. Per Cent, 

Upper Silesian. . . «© «© «© «© «© « « « 518,192 = 42°67 
Westphalian . . . + « © « « « « « 452,430 = 87°26 
Ps ee % o 2 es © « 6 6 * 86,7938 = 7°15 
nn +. 6 + «6 + 0 ¢.* © © s 75,311 = 6°20 
Lower Silesian. . ». + 6 «© © © «© « « 72,643 = 65°98 
Various NimGS 2 sew ee eee eee 8,943 = 0°74 

Total. . . « « « 1,214,312 = 100°00 


The increased consumption of coal amounted to 30,105 hectolitres, com- 
pared with last year. The furnaces required, on an average, 15°99 kilos, 
of coke per 100 kilos. of coal carbonized, against 15°89 kilos. last year ; 1 cwt. 
of tar being taken as equivalent to 2°2 hectolitres of coke. 

The result of the past year’s working was a net profit of 1,793,791'19 
marks; being a decrease of 271,774'84 marks on the previous year, in 
which the Mulheim and Krakau stations participated to the extent of 
124,975°31 marks. The Directors Aion cracad ; the declaration of a dividend 
of 10 per cent. ; setting apart, in addition to the increased payment to the 
reserve fund, the sum of 100,000 marks, or double the amount of the pre- 
vious year, for the renewal fund. The report closes with bright anticipa- 
tions for the future of the undertaking. 





Tue LicHTING oF THE BLAcKPooL PRoMENADE.—Amonegst the proceed: 
ings of the Gas Committee, which were adopted by the Blackpool Town 
Council at their meeting last Wednesday, were the following with refer- 
ence to the electric lights on the Promenade:—“ That the Committee, 
having regard to the recent experiments in electric lighting on the Pro- 
menade, with 2000-candle power lamps in comparison with the 6000-candle 
power lamps now used, do not recommend any change in the system of 
electric lighting at present adopted by the Corporation. That during 
the continuance of the electric lighting on the Promenade, the Committee 
recommend that north of Albert Terrace and south of Princess Street 
there should be gas-lumps fixed and lighted at a distance of about 25 yards 
apart, and fitted with a double-burner light in each.” 

THe MANAGEMENT OF THE SALFORD Corporation Gas-Worxs.—At the 
meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Brown 
moved, and Alderman Mottram seconded, the adoption of the following 
resolution of the General Purposes Committee :—‘ That the following 
gentlemen be a the General Gas Committee for the remainder 
of the municipal year, to carry into effect the powers and authorities 
usually delegated to the Gas Committee ; and that the Council be recom 
mended to confirm their appointment accordingly—Salford: Alderman 
Hall, Messrs. Gadd, Goodwin, Lord, Joseph Shaw, and Rudman; Brough- 
ton: Messrs. Holland, Ollier, and J. J. Meakin; Pendleton: Aldermen 
Bailey and Keevney, and Mr. B. Robinson.” Mr. Rycroft moved, a8 a2 
amendment, that the Committee be appointed for three months only; but 
it was rejected. 

Tue Past YEAR’s Work of THE Hatirax ConPoraTIon Gas DEPARTMENT. 
—In the minutes of the Gas Committee submitted at the meeting of the 
Halifax Town Council last Wednesday, there was an analysis of the cost af 
gas in 1886, as compared with the previous year. The cost at the works was 
£34,536 3s. 9d., or 18°4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold; compared with § 
cost of £33,341 7s. 10d. in 1885, or 19°36d. per 1000 feet sold. The distribu- 
tion and collection cost £6901 9s. 1d., or 3°69d. per 1000 feet sold ; com 
with a cost in 1885 of £7492 6s. 3d., or 435d. per 1000 feet sold. The total 
cost in 1886 was £41,437 12s. 10d., or 99°094. per 1000 feet sold; and in 
1885, £40,833 14s. 1d., or 23°71d. per 1000 feet sold. There was a profit 
£3786 19s. 8d, in 1886 ; but in 1885 a loss of £2930 8s. 11d. The total gs 
made in 1886 showed a greater number of cubic feet of gas obtained per #2 
of coal, and also an increase in the illuminating power ; the average having 
risen from 17'59 to 17°81 sperm candles. 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. C. E. BOTLEY. 
week the staff of the Great Western Railway Company’s eee 
ew Milford, the 


let wood Scrubs, Swindon, Worcester, Didcot, and 
8 works at Wormwood Scrubs, and the gas trains, presented Mr. C. E. 


oc. M. Inst. C.E., with a valuable Russian leather case of mathe- 
Bo pe instruments, bearing an inscription plate, as a token of the respect 
sod esteem in which he has been held during the many years of his con- 
tion with them. Mr. F. G. Dexter, in making the presentation, read a 
” address which accompanied the gift, expressive of the good feelin 
the employés entertained for Mr. Botley, and their hearty wishes for his 
jatare success in his position as Engineer and Manager of the Hastings 
1 St. Leonards Gas Company. The address contained a list of the sub- 
ribers to the testimonial. Mr. Botley, replying in a few well-chosen words, 
id the presentation was & very agreeable surprise to him, for which he 
gacerely thanked all connected with it. He was pleased to see about him 
many old faces—men who had been associated with him since, as quite a 
young man, he first came to the Wormwood Scrubs works. It had aiways 
igen his endeavour to act fairly between the men and for the Company’s 
interests in all questions ; and he should look upon this expression of good- 
yi as an incentive to continue, during his future duties, to act upon the 
ame lines to the best of his ability. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Tne Recent SECESSIONS FROM THE DIRECTORATE. 

In the JourNnaL last week reference was made to the retirement of three 
of the Directors of the above-named Company, the prospectus of which 
appeared in our issue for the 29th ult. ; and it was stated, on the authority 
of the Secretary (Mr. R. A. Cary), that a satisfactory explanation would be 
given to all applicants for shares in regard to the course pursued by the 
gentlemen alluded to. The remaining members of the Board (Messrs. 
H. Wollaston Blake, Andrew Clarke, F. S. A. Hanbury-Tracy, and J. Mac- 
tear) have now issued to the subscribers a new prospectus, accompanied 
by the following explanatory circular :—“ In view of the retirement from 
this Board of three of the original Directors, we desire to indicate the cir- 
cumstances which compel us to adopt the unusual course of addressing 
you personally before proceeding to allotment. On the 26th of March a 
member of the Board who had accepted a seat, but never attended a meet- 
ing of the Directors, resigned, upon the alleged grounds that he had 
received information, from a source which he declined to disclose, that 
certain statements in the prospectus relating to the instalment of the 
incandescent gas light in Vienna were inaccurate. Although the Board had 
obtained proof of the accuracy of every such statement, they at once 
deputed two of their members—the Hon. F. 8, A. Hanbury-Tracy, M.P., 
and Mr. Mactear, F.C.S., F.I.C.—to proceed to Vienna in order to make a 
personal investigation on the spot. The report of these gentlemen 
so conclusively refutes the objections raised as to require no further 
comment. Before this report had reached us, and after the success 
of the issue was assured (having been largely over-subscribed) two 
other Directors, who had hitherto acted in complete harmony with the 
Board, had examined and passed every document laid before us, and 
had approved and signed the prospectus, suddenly informed us, without 
the slightest previous intimation, that they also resigned their seats; the 
reason assigned being that certain statements in the prospectus, especiall 
in relation to the sale of the patent rights in France, were likely to mislead. 
For the accuracy of the clauses in question, which were drawn up by our 
legal advisers, and es by the agreements themselves, open to the 
inspection of the public, we hold ourselves responsible. In order, how- 
ever, that not the shadow of a doubt should rest upon the subject, we have 
determined, before proceeding to allotment, to issue a prospectus omitting 
the names of the retiring Directors, and entering in more ample detail 
into the matters called in question. We were from the first aware that 
the success of the Company could not fail to arouse formidable antagonism 
on the part of rival interests, which might be seriously affected by the 
general adoption of the Welsbach incandescent light. We venture to 
believe, however, that the fact of our retaining our seats on the Board 
will be regarded as a proof of our a and unimpaired confidence in 
the soundness of the undertaking, and will afford a guarantee for the 
accuracy of every statement contained in the prospectus.” 

A correspondent, writing in The Times of Thursday last on the subject 
of the foregoing circular, remarked : “ It is to be presumed that the three 
gentlemen who have retired from the Board would not have done so with- 
out sufficient reason ; and it would be well if the present Directors would 
state distinctly and categorically whether the French patent has been 
definitely sold to responsible persons for £100,000, or whether, as has been 
rumoured, there has only been a cash deposit made of £2500, which will be 
forfeited to the Company if the contract be not completed.” 

Referring to the commercial value of the Welsbach light, Engineering 
last Saturday remarked that the idea is ingenious, and the light very 
beautiful ; and notwithstanding the fragility of the luminous ash, and its 
liability to destruction at slight provocation, there is no doubt the system 
may be made useful. But our contemporary goes on to remark: “We 
think that the Welsbach Incandescence Gas Light Company set too high an 
estimate on the value of the patents, in asking for a part of them half a 
nillion sterling, including, of course, purchase-money (£300,000) and working 
capital. It istrue that this sum includes the patent rights in eighteen coun- 
tries. But Norway, Denmark, Tasmania, Coomtenl, and so forth, are 
not large gas consumers; and, in fact, England, France, and Belgium are 
the only countries in the list on the Company’s prospectus really valuable. 
That, however, is a point on which Mr. Punchard and the other promoters 
have to convince the investing public. But we cannot forget how the 
whole cause of electric lighting suffered a few years since from company 
after company being launched with prodigious capitals; and now that 
there is a new phase in the practice of artificial illumination, it is to be 
regretted that the first venture is not of more moderate proportions. For 
it would be absurd to assume that with the Welsbach system finality has 
been reached in this direction. We ourselves are thoroughly acquainted 
with a system which will be shortly brought before the public as a com- 
mercial undertaking, not as a financial venture, which approximates very 
close] ’ to the results obtained by Professor Auer, but with this impor- 
tant difference, that the light-giving medium is indestructible, instead 
of being of extreme fragility. And this system will doubtless be 
followed by others of evant or superior merit and ingenuity. It would 

ve been very interesting, from our ticular point of view, if the 

Prospectus of the Welsbach Company had informed us exactly how far the 
system ‘has been most successfully installed in Paris,’ what ‘extensively 
adopted ’ actually means as regards Vienna, and what favour it has found 
in Berlin and ‘ other cities ;’ because, without such information, we cannot 

ell how the cone of zirconium ash stands in general use, what its average 

life is, and whether the luminous standard is maintained, or whether, after 

& comparatively short time, it decreases. Our own experience has been 

that itdoes decrease; but perhaps our experience was unfortunate. The light 

been on show at a few places in London, but not long enough to make 
useful deductions ; and the framers of the prospectus would have rendered 








































Alluding to the retirement of three members of the Board during the 
days the subscription list was open, or immediately after it was closed, 
Engineering characterizes it as an almost  : ented event. But it 
remarks that “ possibly Lord Beaumont, Mr. White, and Mr. Poston were 
of the same opinion as ourselves—that the capital asked for is too great, 
and that a mistake has been made in this way, which may risk the profit- 
able development of a beautiful invention, capable of extensive application 
under favourable conditions.” 





THE LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS CONTROVERSY. 

In another letter to The Times last Thursday, Professor Tyndall returned 
to the discussion of the lighthouse illuminants question. His remarks were 
called forth by an article on the subject which lately appeared in a Scotch 
newspaper, and which had been forwarded to him by a correspondent; and 
he says it grieves him profoundly to find the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House “so continually covering themselves with humiliation by their mode 
of meeting the various phases of this question.” He continues: “ We are 
indebted to Ireland for an unexampled impetus to the improvement of 
lighthouse illumination. Many years ago, while occupying, as Faraday’s 
successor, the honorable position of scientific adviser to the Trinity House 
and the Board of Trade, I was brought, at the instance of the venerable 
Earl of Meath, then the most influential member of the Board of Irish 
Lights, into contact with the author of this impetus—Mr. John Wigham, 
of Dublin. Mr. Wigham, who has been taunted with being a mere trades- 
man,-is a member of a highly respected firm of engineers, He is Honorary 
Secretary to the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, a Justice of the Peace, a 
Dissenter in religion, and a Loyalist in politics. To its credit be it 
recorded, the Press of Ireland, both Loyalist and Nationalist, has 
vigorously Cy Mr. Wigham in the unequal war which he has 
waged, and which he is still compelled to wage, with the officials of 
the Trinity House and the Board of Trade. ere the lives of men 
not implicated, it would be amusing to note the shifting and changing 
of the Board of Trade in obedience to external pressure. . . . The 
rampart behind which the Board of T'rade now take their stand, when 
objecting to the pape of the Board of Irish aaa is the so-called 
‘Investigation’ of illuminants at the South Foreland. To the report on 
that investigation they refer when they wish to justify obstruction. Un- 
fortunately for their contention the impartiality of this costly docu- 
ment has been seriously impugned. It is not in average human nature, 
much less in the nature of those to whom the arrangement of the experi- 
ments at the South Foreland was confided, to conduct such experiments 
impartially. The investigation was, in reality, a contest between 
Wigham and his determined antagonist—Sir James Douglass. The whole 
power was placed in the hands of the latter—money to any amount, and 
skilled assistants in any number. When, by the grace of the Elder 
Brethren, I visited the South Foreland, I found in the ‘ Douglass’ tower 
a staff of experts, the leader of whom—a first-rate man named Spalding 
—said to me, ‘Dr. Tyndall, I shall always look back with pride on the 
share I have had in carrying out these experiments. This tower has been 
a regular workshop from the first.’ And, no doubt, it was a workshop, 
provided with all the skill and appliances which the lavish outlay of public 
money could procure. In the tower containing Mr. Wigham’s apparatus I 
found a single intelligent, but dejected young man. He seemed weighed 
down by the consciousness of the odds against him. The tower, moreover, 
and all therein contained, wore so ramshackle an aspect that, had I not 
been acquainted with Mr. Wigham’s work in Ireland, I should have pro- 
nounced against him on the spot. I only marvel that he came out of 
the trial so well. Is it to be imagined, if Mr. Wigham had had at his dis- 
posal the £10,000 or £12,000 expended at the South Foreland, with absolute 
control over the whole course of the investigation, that the state of things 
here described would have been possible? The notion is preposterous ; 
and this is tantamount to saying that the inquiry was not impartial. 
This remark applies to the apparatus actually tested; but the injustice is 
rendered more striking by the determined exclusion from the experiments 
of Mr. Wigham’s latest and most powerful invention. In the face of the 
testimony of so eminent an or on optical matters as Mr. Howard 
Grubb, to wilfully omit the trial of the double quadriform was, in m 
opinion, a lapse of duty on the part of those responsible for the investi- 
gation. The safety of the sailor seems to have been less their object than 
the scoring of a victory over Mr. Wigham. Many imprudences com- 
mitted by the servants of the Board of Trade might be cited from their 
official correspondence. They seem, however, to have crowned the edifice 
by the recent publication of the following extraordinary paragraph :— 
‘The Board of Trade were not without a hope that a limit might now be 
reached in which the whole of the lighthouse authorities might agree, as 
being the limit of illumination beyond which no practical advantage could 
pone | to the navigator.’ The writer of this paragraph is obviouly disap- 
pointed at finding himself unable to say to scientific invention, ‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no further.’ It would, however, be easier to reach the 
limit of illumination in the official mind than to fix the limit ,possible to 
our lighthouses.” 


Tus Water Suprpty or Me.tpournz.—A tender for the construction of 
the second section of the Watts River Aqueduct, from Kangaroo Grounds 
to Long Gully, has been provisionally accepted for £204,786 12s. 2d.; 
Messrs. Johnston and Shaw, of Melbourne, being the tenderers. When the 
contract is finished, Melbourne and the suburbs will have an additional 
supply of 25 million gallons of water daily. The work is expected to 
occupy about 24 years. 

AppiTionaL Free Hyprants ror Norra Lonpon.—At the meeting of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, last Wednesday, the Works and General 
Purposes Committee reported that they had considered two letters they 
had received from the New River Company, notifying their intention to 
afford a constant supply of water to the Highbury Fields Estate, and to 
Ward No. 1 of St. Pancras Parish (being that portion of the parish lyin 
to the north of the Tottenham and pe peer Junction Railway), an 
asking to be informed as to the number and position of the fire hydrants 
required by the Board. The Committee asked for 59 hydrants to be placed 
in the former, and 113 in the latter district, and indicated the positions in 
which they wished to have them placed. 


Tue Wican Gas-Works InvesticaTion.—At the meeting of the Wigan 
Town Council last Wednesday, Mr. Worthington, Chairman of the Gas 
Investigation Committee, moved—“ That the Committee appointed by this 
Council to investigate the affairs of the borough gas-works, be authorized 
to advise with some eminent Counsel with reference to their report, and 
that the members of the said Committee be indemnified by this Council 
against all actions, costs, and expenses that may be incurred in connection 
with such report.” Mr. Lamb (a member of the Committee) seconded the 
motion. Mr. Stuart thought the Committee should publish their report, 
because there could be no doubt they were acting in the public interest, 
and shouid any action be taken against them, there was no question that 
the Council would support them. Alderman Ackerley remarked that the 








really a great service had they given precise information on these points.” 





report, before being published, would have to be adopted by the Council. 
Alter some further discussion, the motion was adopted. 
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EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Assembly of the Proprietors of this Company was held 
on Tuesday last, at the Offices, 16, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.—Mr. A. W. 
GaDESDEN in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. I. A. Cookenden) read the notice convening the 
meeting; and the report of the Directors—which was alluded to in the 
Journat for the 29th ult., p. 600—was taken as read. 

The Cuarnman : I think I shall be consulting the feelings of the share- 
holders if I detain you a moment to speak of the great loss which the Com- 
pany has sustained in the death of our most excellent late Chairman, Mr. 
O. E. Coope. Iam sure it would be very difficult indeed to over-estimate 
the value of Mr. Coope’s services to the Company in the long period of 45 
years during which he acted as a Director. Mr. Coope was proud of the 

sition he occupied ; and he was never wearied of using the very best of 

is powers in promoting our interests on all occasions, a recently, during 
the time we were before the House of Commons, his services were especially 
available. In the House of Commons, in the Committee-room, no less 
than with members of Parliament, he represented our interests in the 
most able and efficient manner; and I am sure we all felt ourselves very 
much indebted to him for it. The Board feel very deeply indeed the loss 
of so able a colleague, who, for so many years, had been connected with the 
Hee pas He was thoroughly conversant with the Company’s interests 
in all ways; and he was a great —— to us on all occasions. Now, in 
moving the adoption of the report, I may congratulate the shareholders on 
the satisfactory statement which the accounts disclose. It must be borne 
in mind that we are in a period of commercial depression which has lasted 
a considerable time; and taking this into consideration, I think the increase 
in our revenue is, on the whole, satisfactory. Our area of supply is not what 
may be called a residential district in any sense of the word. It depends 
entirely on commerce, on manufacture, and on industry; and commerce, 
manufacture, and industry at this moment are certainly in a depressed 
condition. Therefore I think our report on the present occasion should be 
regarded as satisfactory. There is one matter which is not altogether 
satisfactory, and that is the large increase in the quantity of water pumped. 
As we state in the report, defective fittings have a great deal to answer for 
in this respect—in fact, our consumers seem to think that water is of no 
value whatever ; and therefore they take very little trouble to economize on 
all occasions. There is, however, an explanation which will modify this 
extreme quantity of water pena ; and it arises from the fact that, curi- 
ously enough, the past half year contained 27 weeks, as against 26 in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. In addition to this, a further 
portion of our district has been given aconstant supply. It, of course, takes 
some little time to get the fittings into proper condition ; and until they 
are thoroughly efficient, we cannot expect the economy of our supply 
to be as great as it should be. We are, however, doing everything in our 
—_ to get the fittings as complete as they ought to be; and we have a 
arge staff engaged on the work, I have no doubt that in time we shall 
reach a better state of things. Next, as to the works we are at present 
engaged upon. Of course the proprietors are aware that we are carrying 
on large works, and spending a considerable amount of money, at the pre- 
sent time. All these works were, ina great measure, imposed onus. They 
were a necessity ; and therefore we did not take to them willingly, but 
of necessity. The extensive works in the Lea Valley are of an important 
character. The object of these works is not to increase the supply, but to 
improve the quality of the water. This is effected by carrying our source 
of supply considerably farther up the river ; and it does really cut off some- 
thing like 23 miles of the old river course which was subjected to possible 
pollution. As a district like this gets settled, it is,as everyone is aware, im- 
possible to prevent pollution. Though Acts of Parliament are passed with 
the object of preventing the pollution of rivers, as the population increases, 
pollution necessarily does come into the streams, do what you will. By 
going 23 miles higher up the river, we have cut off an immense district of 
ssible pollution. We have done more than this; we have got quit of the 
hing Brook, which was alwaysa source of anxiety, because it might have 
been used in connection with the new sewage-works which were being con- 
structed in the district. Itis of great advantage to the Company that we 
should have got rid of this possible source of pollution. I think you will 
consider that, by these works, the Directors have effected very important 
objects indeed. I ought to say, in justice to our Engineer (Mr. W. B. 
Bryan), that this work has been admirably projected by him, and carried 
out with his usual energy in the most successful manner; and I think he 
deserves great credit. The work is close upon completion; and in a few 
weeks the Engineer hopes to see the water flowing through our new cut, 
At Hanworth also we have works which are approaching completion. We 
have met with a very large supply of water in the gravel in this neighbour- 
hood, Arrangements have been made for securing it ; and this will give us 
a very efficient supply of good water. It will do more than that, because 
it will keep in constant use the large main which connects our Thames 
supply with the supply in our own district. As everyone knows, water 
impounded in a large main like this does not improve; but by pumping 
the spring water through the main, we shall keep it continually in use, 
and the water will always be fresh and pure. Three other works are also 
being proceeded with—the well at Lea Bridge, the well at Walthamstow, 
and the well at. Waltham Abbey. The object of these is to increase 
the supply from the chalk springs, which will materially improve the 
quality of our water. I think when these works are completed, the Com- 
y will stand in an admirable position in having a splendid supply of 
water of very good quality indeed. All this work has, of course, cost money. 
We have expended in the present half year £28,805; and at the end of 
this year, we shall have to put before the public a further issue of our 
44 per cent. debenture stock. The proprietors may depend on every 
economy being used to carry out all the work in the most efficient manner, 
and at the least possible ee I have only one other remark to make, 
which I think is very satisfactory, and will be considered so by the pro- 
prietors. There has no doubt been a considerable amount of friction with 
our customers ; wecould not go through the process we have gone through, 
with the Dobbs case and other matters, without a great deal of friction 
being produced. But I am pleased to say that our relations with our 
customers are daily improving ; and I hope by and by they will appreciate 
our services as, I think, those services ought to be appreciated, because 
we have given to them a continual supply of water of the very best 
quality, which is one of the first necessities of life. I will now propose— 
“That the Directors’ report and accounts, submitted to the meeting, be 
received and adopted, and that, as recommended by the Directors, a divi. 
dend of £3 15s. per cent., less income-tax, on the ordinary stock of the 
Company be declared payable on the 10th of July next.” 

Mr. T. MasuirTer seconded the motion. 

Mr. F. B. Brown said he felt sure that Mr. Coope had been of very con- 
siderable service to the Company in connection with many measures in 
Parliament; and he regretted that the undertaking had not now a Director 
in a similar position, As to the question of capital, he impressed on the 
Directors the importance of exercising great care in any capital outlay. 
He saw sometime ago that the Company was in fault in consequence of 
some eels being found in their pipes ; and he wished to know whether this 
matter had now been put a stop to. Healso desired to know the nature of 





the two Bills in Parliament to which the report referred as adversely aff 
ing the interests of the Company. ect. 
r. H. Roxesy Price considered the report and accounts Very good; ang 

he felt much indebted to the Board for what they had done, especially; 
regard to the provision they had made for the future water supply _ 
other sources. He thought it was the fact that the London Water -_ 

anies had taken as much water from the two rivers—the Thames and th, 
Fawas they were entitled to take by the Act of Parliament. He : 
as a very hopeful circumstance the fact that they had a large district 
of uncovered country. He agreed with the remarks of the last Speaker ag 
to the issue of new capital. A Company with such credit as theirs could 
obtain capital very easily ; but he hoped that this fact would not make the 
Directors less careful in regard to capital expenditure than they would be 
if the reverse were the case. 

The Cuarrman : If there are no other questions, I will reply. Mr, Brown 

ke on two points, and first as to unnecessary expenditure. It is impos. 
sible that any Board can be more careful in this respect than the Board 
which represents this Company. We shall not indulge in any expenditur, 
except that which we see is all-important in the interests of the ompany 
With respect to the eels, this has been a subject out of which the neys. 
papers have made a great deal of fun. Really, to have read some of the 
correspondence that a in the papers, it would have been sup 
that our pipes were full of eels. Some gentleman wanted to know what 
they oll on; and said he considered that our water must be very fou] 
indeed, seeing that eels could find so much sustenance in the pipes, 4 
Government inquiry as to the question has been held;* and the public 
were invited to come and state their grievance. I believe about 29 or 9) 
cases of eels over our very large district were mentioned. We admitted 
that all these cases might be very true; but we have taken every means 
in our power to get quit of the eels. Our case is not peculiar; other com. 
panies are similarly troubled. Eels are very insinuating things, They 
grow in the pipes, and they become troublesome, no doubt, if they get into 
pipes too small for them, for they die in the pipes, and this is very 
awkward. All possible care has been taken, by flushing the pipes, to get 
rid of these troublesome things; and I suppose that we shall succeed by 
degrees. However, I do not think, considering the enormous length of 
our mains—790 miles—that an eel being found in the pipes now and then 
is ground for any serious complaint. The public should understand 
that in early days the water was not filtered as it is now; and eels wil] 
live and breed in pipes to a certain extent, I suppose, for some time. No 
doubt it will require time to get quit of them. But even in the wonder. 
ful supply of water that is always brought up against us, the Loch Katrine 
supply, eels are occasionally found. It is not an isolated case with us. As 
to the Bills, there are two which may affect this Company. One is a Bill 
promoted by the Metropolitan Board of Works. We are not apprehensive 
about this Bill, which I think the Board will withdraw. The other is pro. 
moted, or rather is ‘‘ backed” by Mr. Fulton and Colonel Colomb; and its 
object is to take away the power from water mares of cutting off the 
water except in certain cases. We have no fear of the Bill at the present 
moment. We think that if it goes forward, we shall get such arrangements 
made in reference to it as will not interfere at all with the just rights of 
the companies in any way. Mr. Rokeby Price mentioned two points. He 
said that we had exhausted our present supply of water. e have two 
sources—one from the Thames, and the other from the Lea. I do not 
know that we have any limit for the quantity of water we may take from 
the Lea, but we have never used up to our full power of drawing from the 
Thames. The water we are seeking for from the chalk will be of improved 
quality, and will put us in a much better and easier condition. In fact,I 
think it will be impossible for any company to be in a better condition than 
ourselves when all the works we have now in hand are completed. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. en 

On the motion of Mr. InstEey, seconded by Mr. Epwanps, the retiring 
Directors—Mr. Mashiter, Mr. Herbert Dalton, and Dr. William Smiles— 
were re-elected. 

Mr. F. Bansury then proposed the election as a Director of Baron 
Herman de Stern, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Coope. 

Mr. R. B. Fenwick seconded the motion. : 

Mr. A. G. Henniquez supported the resolution, and incidentally referred 
to the benefit which would accrue to the Company from their supply being 
supplemented by water obtained from the chalk. ‘ : 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired what interest Baron de Steirn had in the 
Company. 

The Cuarnman: He holds a very large amount of the Company’s stock. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was next passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CuarrMay, in reply, said: We are much obliged to you for this vote 
of confidence in us. There is just one remark I should like to make in 
answer to an observation that fell from Mr. Price, as to the ease of our 
getting capital in the present day. The Legislature have taken good care 
that there should not be this great amount of ease, as we have to put by 
a certain amount of interest, equal to about 2 per cent., in addition to what 
we pay to those who enjoy 44 per cent. We are allowed 1 per cent. for the 
management of the affair; but any money we now raise costs us, except- 
ing this 1 per cent., the full amount we pay in dividend at present; and, 
therefore, the benefit we get from raising new stock is not so great as Mr. 
Price supposes. We are, consequently, not likely to lay out more money 
than we can possibly help. 

Mr. W. Birp proposed a vote of thanks to the Secretary, Engineer, and 
staff; and, as one of the Auditors, he said he could testify to the way m 
which these gentlemen worked to promote the interests of the Company. 

The Cuamman said he must claim to second the motion. The Bo 
entirely appreciated the vote. It was impossible, in fact, for any Company 
to have more zealous officers than their Company had. He could not 
speak too highly in praise of the Secretary or of the Engineer; and the 
manner in which Mr. Bryan had worked for them was beyond all praise. 
For the rest of the staff, he would merely say that they were anima 
with one desire, which was to do all that they could to promote the 
interests of the Company. 

The motion was carried unanimously. ‘ 

The Secretary briefly acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings then 
terminated. 





Tue BritisH ASSOCIATION AND THE QUALITY OF THE CHELTENHAM WATER. 
—At the meeting of the Cheltenham Town Council last week, a letter was 
read from Mr. De Rance, in re ly to the letter of the Town Clerk on the 
subject of the report of the British Association for 1884 with reference 
to the water supply of Cheltenham, to which allusion was made in our 
columns a short time ago, stating that it was now too late to correct the 
error in the report for 1886, but that at Manchester this year he would see 
that the matter was brought into prominence. In the meantime, he would 
be obliged by any report from the Engineer as to the quantity and quality 
of the water. The Town Clerk’s reply and a report from the Engineet 
were approved, and ordered to be sent to Mr. De Rance. 





* A report of the proceedings appears on the opposite page.—Ep. J.G.L. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD INQUIRY UNDER THE 
METROPOLIS WATER ACT, 1871. 
Tuespay, Marca 8. 

fore Major-General A. De-Courcy Scort, R.E., and Mr. W. H. Power.) 

Be THE EEL SCARE AT THE EAST-END. 
our article on “‘ Water and Sanitary Affairs” in the Jowrnat for the 
gth ult,, it was announced that the Local Government Board had instructed 
the new Water Examiner (Major-General A. De-Courcy Scott) and Mr. W. 
HL Power to hold an investigation into the subject of the presence of eels 
‘nthe water supplied by the East London Water Company. The inquiry 
- poy ; but the proceedings were merely formal. The notice 
which the inquiry was held was read by the Town Clerk of West 
r. F. E. Hilleary). It stated that, in consequence of eels having 
jen found in the water-pipes and mains belonging to the East London 
Water Company, complaints had been made to the Local Government 
Board as to the _— of the water furnished by the Company; and in 
consequence the Boar had directed that an inquiry should be held into 
the subject-matter of such complaints. It was decided, to suit the con- 
yenience of all parties concerned, to adjourn the investigation till the 
following Wednesday (the 16th ult). 


under 





Wepnespay, Marcu 16. 

Mr, J. G. Lavarp appeared for the Corporation of West Ham; and Mr. 
4.F. Lawnence for the Kast London Water Company. 

Major-General ScorT, in opening the proceedings, said that they pro- 

to inquire as to how far the quality of the water of the East London 
vater Company had been, and now remained, affected by the presence of 
els in the pipes, and as to the conditions which promoted their existence 
there. There was another point to which their attention had been drawn. 
They had had some correspondence placed in their hands ; and in part of 
this it was said that in a certain house in the Warton Road, where eels had 
been found, there had been six or seven cases of illness—the Medical Officer 
of Health attributing this illness to the presence of the eels in the water. On 
the other hand, Dr. C. Meymott Tidy and Dr. Percy Frankland had investi- 
gated the matter on behalf of the Water Company; and they pointed out 
that the surroundings of the house were such as to cause typhoid fever. 
Taking the advice of Mr. Power, who was a medical man, they (the Com- 
missioners) did not consider it would be profitable to endeavour to ascertain 
whether typhoid fever was caused by one set of circumstances or the 
other; and therefore they would commence the inquiry with the first 
matter to which he had referred. 

Mr. Layarp said that for convenience he had had a map prepared, which 
showed the area of the borough ; and they had put numbers to the various 
cases—-from 1 to 33; and the witnesses would be called in this order, so that 
the Commissioners would see not only the circumstances of each particular 
ease, but how the eels had become diffused over the various service-pipes of 
theCompany, Generally speaking, the majority of the cases occurred in 
the yeur 1886; but in the correspondence to which he should call attention, 
there was evidence that other cases had occurred in previous years. The 
origin of the matter arose inthe autumn of 1884, At that time, Mr. Horn, 
the Chief Sanitary Inspector of the then Local Board, had several complaints 
made to him by householders, of eels and small fish having been found in 
the service-pipes of the East London Company. Thereupon Mr. Horn 
addressed a letter to Mr. Bryan, the Engineer of the Company, in which he 
stated that his attention had been directed to several cases of eels of con- 
siderable size having been found in the pipes leading from the water-mains. 
In one case—in Paul Street—the water supply was stopped several days; 
and when the pipe was cut an eel was found quite putrid, and typhoid 
fever was then in the house supplied. In the same street a live eel 18 inches 
long was found; and in the Chobham Road, a week previous to writing, 
an eel 12 inches long was taken from the pipes. In reply, Mr. Bryan wrote 
avery candid letter, which he (Mr. Layard) would not be wrong in saying 
cut the ground of any defence—if the Company had any defence—from 
under their feet. Mr. Bryan admitted that if eels were dead and putrid in 
the pipes, they must contaminate the water. He also stated that the Com- 
pany had been troubled very considerably in the warm weather forthe past 
three summers in the manner mentioned by Mr. Horn. The Company's 
original filter-beds at Lea Bridge had, he said, given way some three years 
previously ; and the unfiltered water mixing with the filtered carried with 
itsome very minute eels and small fish, which had spawned and multiplied 
in the pipes, causing the annoyance. The whole of the filter-beds had been 
reconstructed on the most modern principle; and it was now, Mr. Bryan 
said, utterly impossible for even the most minute fish or eel to pass through 
the filtering material. The letter went on to say that the Company had 
been flushing the mains constantly, in the hope of freeing them from these 
unwelcome intruders; and that they would continue to use their utmost 
endeavours to clear the whole of the mains from them as quickly as possible. 
This letter expressed an opinion—with which the Corporation, as repre- 
senting the public, entirely agreed—that where putrid fish got into the 
pipes, whether they found their way in alive, and died and became putrid 
afterwards or not, they must constitute a great peril to the public. 

Mr, LawRkENcE said he might state at once the position he sought to take 
up with regard to the Water Company. He was not going to deny, on the 
Ss of the Company, that there had been instances such as his learned 

riend suggested ; and he should admit the cases—and they might be taken 

48 correct—on which the Corporation was going to rely. The list of cases 
Pe had been investigated by the officers of the Company; and they 
informed him that the statements were substantially accurate. 

Major-General Scorr observed that if putrid eels were in the pipes, the 
water which came in contact with them could not be wholesome and fit 
for consumption ; and they wished to ascertain the extent to which the 
< ann He thought they had better at once hear what the witnesses 

0 say. 

Mr. Layarp said he should prefer to call his witnesses after he had drawn 
attention to some portions of the correspondence. Since the letters already 
referred to, they had received, especially in the summer time, complaints 
of the existence of eels in the water-pipes at West Ham. On July 17 last, 
Mr. Horn addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Company, calling 
attention to the fact that a stoppage of the water supply at No. 81, Tucker 
Street, had been caused by a large eel; and that the water ran freely for a 
day or two after its removal, but had again stopped, probably from a 
Similar cause. A reply was received to this communication, saying that 
the matter should be immediately seen to. Mr. Horn again wrote on the 
Sst of July to the effect that several samples of water had been taken from 
the Company’s mains in Tucker and Quadrant Streets, Canning Town. 
The water as it came from the taps literally stank; and being submitted 
to the Medical Officer, he found that every sample contained a considerable 

nantity of organic matter, and was quite unfit for drinking purposes 

here were, the letter said, a number of cases of illness in the neighbour- 
hood, such as would be caused by drinking water in this condition; and it 
was imperatively neces that means should be at once adopted to clear 
the mains of the dead “fish or other matter that was undoubtedly fouling 
C © water, In answer to this letter, Mr. Crookenden, the Secretary of the 
~omlpany, said: “I have to state that the water sent out by this Company 


eminent chemists Drs. Percy Frankland, Tidy, Odling, and Professor 
Crookes ; and I think that, as far as the purity of the water is concerned, 


you n be under no gerteanes either imminent or remote.” In com- 
pliance with a request from Mr. Crookenden, Mr. Horn supplied a list of 
cases where eels were found in the supply-pipes, and concluded his letter 
by saying that he trusted there would be sufficient to convince the Com- 
pany of the “necessity of using extraordinary means to get rid of the 
terrible peril to the public health.” The list was referred to the Company’s 
General Superintendent, who reported that eels had been discovered, but 
not putrid in some instances; while in one case cited he admitted that two 
eels were dead, and in others that the Company had received no intima- 
tion, and had no record of the matter. There had also been some corre- 
spondence between the Local Government Board and the Company and 
Corporation ; but he (Mr. Layard) did not know whether this was before 
the Commissioners. 

Major-General Scott intimated that it was. 

Witnesses were then called on behalf of the Corporation. 

Solomon Plaistow deposed to the finding of an eel in September last in 
the main supplying the works of Messrs. Janson and Nicholson, where he 
resided. The eel was quite putrid. About that time one of his children 
was ill with typhoid fever. 

Mr. Layarp read a report by Mr. Pooley, the Public Analyst for Essex, 
in which it was stated that a samp)» of water taken from the household 
supply branch at Messrs. Janson and Nicholson’s works in September last 
was badly contaminated with organic matter, and that the character of the 
haw of rendered it absolutely unfit for use, and was highly dangerous to 

ealth. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Lawrence, witness said he had received 
£50 compensation from the Company in respect to this matter. After the 
Company’s men put in a new pipe, the water was perfectly good, and had 
been so ever since. 

George West gave evidence as to the finding of an eel in a putrid state 
in the Quaker Koad in July last. He was a gatekeeper in the road, and 
had frequently seen live eels come from a plug-hole when the Water Com- 
pany’s men removed the plug. 

Alfred Reed, a builder, said that in July last he received instructions 
to examine the water at the Selway Board School, as something was the 
matter with it. Both he and his plumber tasted the water, and came 
to the conclusion that it was not fit for the children to drink. They dis- 
connected the main on the Company’s side of the meter, and found therein 
a large eel 16 inches long. About two-thirds of the eel was through the 
stopcock, where it must have been some time, as it was lacerated by the 
action of the cock. 

Mrs. Hannah Curtis said she lived in the High Street, Stratford. In 
September last the water supply to her house was stopped for some eight 
or nine days. The Company’s men did not come for three days after she 
had sent forthem. The men found that the stoppage was caused by an 
eel, which was quite putrid. 

A number of other witnesses were then called, all of whom gave evidence 
as to having seen eels taken from the pipes. 

This closed the case on behalf of the papeoniien. 

Mr. Lawrence said he intended calli is evidence at once ; reserving 
till the close the few observations he should make. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan, M. Inst. C.E., examined by Mr. Lawrence, said he was 
Chief Engineer of the Hast London Water Company. Up to the year 1852 
he believed the Company’s supply was purified by subsidence only ; but in 
that year a system of filter-beds was commenced. The filter-bed had a 
pure water basin beneath; and the flooring of the bed was held up by 
means of earthenware pipes put on end—the filtering medium being placed 
on this stone floor. In 1880 or 1881 one portion of the filter-bed collapsed, 

and let the water through. The new beds were finished in 1882 when he 
was appointed Engineer. Steps were taken after the accident to improve 
the condition of the beds. A new concrete floor was placed over the whole 
area, and steps were taken to carry away the filtered water from under- 
neath the filtering material to the pure-water basins, so that it would be 
utterly impossible at any future time for the unfiltered water to commu- 
nicate with the filtered. After the water passed into the basins, it flowed 
to the different engine-wells. The district was supplied from Old Ford; 
and before going into the engine-wells there the filtered water was further 

assed through screens, with a mesh of 1-50th of an inch, so that it was 
impossible for anything larger than this to pass through the screen to the 
engine. Undoubtedly the sand was their tsecurity. The whole of the 
Company’s water-basins were covered. e screens had been in use ever 
since the filter was completed. The mains passed under the river at Old 
Ford; and they were about 7 or 8 feet below the river, and in iron pipes. 
There had not been any suspicion of leakage from the river. The water 
was pumped out of these pipes in November, and on examination, the 
joints were found to be absolutely dry. As to the presence of eels in the 
pipes, the Company had taken steps to get rid of the annoyance. For the 
past five years, from the time he was appointed Engineer, they had been 
regularly drawing the plugs throughout the district. If they had any 

suspicions of an eel being in the service-pipe, the first thing they did was 
‘to run the water out gently, in order to so nearly dry the pipe that there 
would be no water left in it for the eel to swim in. The full pressure 
from the main was then turned on; and if an eel was in the pipe, it must 
come out. They had flushed every plug in the Company’s district—about 
12,000; they had been repeatedly flushed, and would continue to be. It 
had been a standing order for five Py mee that the plugs should be flushed 
every fortnight. The flushing had been more frequent since the com- 
laints of eels ; in fact, they had used every endeavour to get rid of them. 

e might state that he had 1200 plugs all drawn simultaneously one 
evening in November or December; but they did not catch a single eel. 
About the same time they cleansed the whole of the reservoirs and eee 
at Old Ford, and emptied something like two or three miles of mains. The 
conduits, which were 4 feet in diameter, were swept perfectly dry. The 
water was pumped through racks and hampers; and the total amount of 
eels caught was — 84 lbs. , 

By Mr. Power: One of the eels weighed at least 24 lbs. ; the smallest 
were about as thick as a lead pencil. In sweeping out the large conduit- 
pipe, they did not find any dead fish ; in fact, he was agreeably surprised 
at the small total quantity of fish found. There were a few small fish 
(about 2 inches in length) taken out besides the eels. 

By Major-General Scorr: As to their future operations in regard to this 
matter, they intended to continue flushing most vigorously. He thought 
this was the best plan. In addition to what he had already mentioned, 
they had emptied all the large mains from Old Ford which supplied the 
district in question. The whole of this water was passed into the river 
through sacks, and they did not catch a single eel. There were three 
mains supplying the district, and they were all emptied. This was prior 
to emptying the reservoirs. The only way he could account for eels having 
been found in certain instances was that as soon as they felt the water 
being flushed out, they swam in the opposite direction. He was told the 
eels always swum against the stream. He therefore thought that flushing 
was unsuccessful in the case of large mains, as it was impossible to get a 





18 "perfectly pure, clear, and bright, and well filtered,’ as certified by the 





great current of water through them. 
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Examination continued : In the case of service-pipes the system pursued 
by the oe ng, of drying the pipes first, been more successful 
than anything else. 

By Major-General Scorr: Of course, in cases where the plug was a little 
higher than the main, = could only take the pressure off, and not get 
the pipe absolutely dry. If the main was run dry, the eel had not time to 
swim again when the flush came, and = was washed out. 
They did not guarantee a constant supply to West Ham; but practically 
they gave one through a greater part of the district. Under the circum- 
stances, they could not suspend the supply for any length of time; and 
when they did, it was in the middle of the night. 

Cross-examination continued: Since the operations in November, only 
one or two eels had been found. 

Mr. Power: They could not use a brush in the main, because they 
would have to shut off the water for 24 hours. 

Major-General Scott: It seems to me that the precautions which have 
been described have been in use for years; and yet last year the bulk of 
the cases of eels occurred. 

Witness: It may be that the water was warmer in the autumn. It is, I 
believe, generally when the water gets warmer that the eels appear. 

Mr. LawRENCE said he understood that the cleaning of the reservoirs 
and the large mains had not been done previously to last November; and 
since then only one or two eels had been found. 

Examination continued: Both at Blackburn and in Glasgow they 
had been troubled with small fish. At the latter place a fine eel was 
caught; and the same thing occurred at Inverness. The fact that eels 
were caught in the Glasgow pipes seemed to him to upset the theory that 
appeared in the newspapers, that the eels must have something impure to 
live upon; because no one, he thought, could call in question the purity of 
Loch Katrine water. [Witness mentioned Bolton, Folkestone, Kendall, 
Hartlepool, and Kilmarnock as places where eels had also been found. |} 
Sir R. Rawlinson and Sir F. Bramwell had given evidence with regard to 
this matter; and the latter, in writing to the Pall Mall Gazette, said that 
it was nothing exceptional to find eels in water-pipes. 

By Major-General Scott: The operation the ee had taken would 
have had a very beneficial effect ; and they proposed to go on ——s 
every available means, in flushing and in other ways, until they hi 
exterminated the eels. He did not think there was any other mode that 
could be adopted. The great extension of their supply from deep chalk 
wells would also help them in the matter. The water being of quite a 
different character to river water would have the effect of getting rid of 
the annoyance. 

Examination continued: The analysis of their supply by the gentlemen 
who examined it compared most favourably with that of the other London 
Water Companies ; and the East London Company generally ranked before 
any of the other eee ee deriving their supplies from the Thames. In 
the month of September—the month in which the greatest number of cases 
occurred—the analyses seemed most favourable. 

Mr. Layanp: As far as the water is concerned, minus eels, we make no 
complaint. 

Cross-examined : When the accident occurred to the filter-bed, the failure 
at the bottom would be about 30 feet by 20 feet. The amount of water that 
poone into the pure-water basin would be, he should —— estimate, 

million—perhaps 4 million gallons. The water before it broke through 
had first passed through the whole of the Company’s reservoirs at Wal- 
thamstow. They might take it that for three or four hours when the acci- 
dent occurred water from the Lea containing small fish was — into 
the pure-water basin. There was nothing but the screen he had mentioned 

ween this basin and the consumer’s service-pipe. They could not put a 
lead pencil in the interstices of the screen. The interstices would be about 
1- of an inch across. The Company could do nothing but flush their 
Pipes to prevent the appearance of the eels after the accident. This they 
often did. He did not know, however, that it was done with the special 
view of getting rid of the fish ; but he supposed it was to clarify the water. 
When he me Engineer he continued the orders given by his prede- 
cessor that every exertion should be made to flush out the eels. All the 
defective beds had been remedied, at a cost of £20,000; and this showed 
that the Company were earnest in their endeavours to do what was right 
and proper. Besides the measures he had already described, he had tried 
two other schemes. In October, 1886, he tried water-screens. With regard 
to the complaints made, he did not consider the number of eels was large; 
compared with the number of pipes, he thought the amount was infini- 
tesimal. The fact that they had not found eels in the screens they had 
put down in the streets did not show them to bea failure. The screens 
were there, but there were no eels. 

By Major-General Scort: Before the screen was put in the pipe was 
flushed out constantly. 

Cross-examination continued: Flushing would have a tendency to 
remove eels between the houses and the main ; but it might not have the 
desired effect of extracting the eels from the cross pipes. He considered 
the tap filters would do ten times more harm than good. As to chalk 
water, the temperature remained the same all the year round, and so with 
this water there would be a better chance of getting rid of the eels. It 
would not afford that tendency to increase them which water that varied 
in temperature did. 

Mr. Lawrence said he did not know that there was anything upon which 
to address the Commissioners. They were fully supplied with all the 
facts. They were agreed in its being a matter in which every step ought 
to be taken not only to get rid of the eels, but to obviate their recurrence. 
He was at a loss, however, to know what other course than the one adopted 
could be suggested. Every effort was made by constant flushing to 
take out the eels from every section of the pipes in which they might 
happen to be. It must not be forgotten that a thing could be greatly 
exaggerated. In all these miles of pipes, there had only been 84 instances 
of eels being found. If anything could be cnggeeted by the Commis- 
sioners’ knowledge and experience, the Company would be only too anxious 
to adopt it and carry it out. 

The inquiry then closed. 





Burniey Corporation Gas Suppiy.—Last Wednesday, at the meeting of 
the Burnley Town Council, Alderman Greenwood moved the confirmation 
of the Gas Committee’s minutes, and referred to a letter from Messrs. 
Hardman and Co., tendering for the purchase of tar and ammoniacal 
liquor for two years. He said the old price for tar was 12s., but the con- 
tract they had entered into was for 13s.; and the old price for liquor was 
10s., but the new one was lls. If they had accepted the tender for only 
twelve months they could not have obtained more than the old prices. A 
larger quantity of gas had been consumed during the past twelve months 
than in any previous year. In 1885 it was 257,268,000 cubic feet; in 1886, 
293,260,000 cubic feet—increase, 35,992,000 cubic feet. There was a con- 
siderable increase in 1885 over 1884, and the time was near when they 
would have to greatly extend the gas-works. They had not come to any 
decision as to the coal contract ; but they were in future going to institute 
@ series of tests to ascertain the quality of the coal supplied to them. 





SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
Annual Report oF THE Directors. 

The report of the Directors of this Company to be presented at the 
annual general meeting on Monday next, states that after payment of all 
expenses, carrying to the contingency fund the sum of £500, paying on the 
1st of November last the sum of £5773 2s. 6d. as a dividend after the Tate of 
2% per cent. per annum on the ordinary — of the Company for the halt 
year ending the 30th of June last, and adding the balance of £5817 gs, bd 
brought forward from the year 1885, there remains £7768 12s. 44., bein 
the balance of the Company’s undivided revenue. The number of houses 
supplied with water by the Company last year was 66,690; exceeding 
804 the number supplied in the year 1885. The Company’s income fron 
water-rates was greater in the past year than in 1885 by the sum of 
£1346 12s. 7d. The Directors remind the shareholders that on the 20th of 
April last the Recorder delivered judgment in the Company’s appeal againg, 
the poor rates made in respect of their property in the three townships of 
the Sheffield Union, by which judgment the rateable value was reduced 
from £10,360 to £6774; but the Directors being dissatisfied with the amount 
of the reduction, the Recorder granted a special case, which has been entered 
for hearing in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, 
Referring to the parliamentary proceedings, the report informs the pro- 
prietors that the Bill promoted by the Company for the perpetuation of 
their existing water-rates, and for other purposes, and that promoted by 
the Corporation for the compulsory purchase of the Company’s under. 
taking, came before a Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
7th ult., and were considered by them during fourteen age. On the 24th 
ult. the Chairman (Lord Derby) announced the decision of the Committee, 
which is set out in full, as given in the JournaL a fortnight since. The 
Bill of the Corporation is now awaiting third reading, at which stage, 
as our readers are aware, it is to encounter some opposition at the hands 
of two noble and learned Lords. The Directors close their report with 
the recommendation that after the formal business is concluded the forth. 
coming meeting shall be adjourned to some day, of which due notice will 
be given, after the final decision of Parliament on the Corporation Bill, 


THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE NEWPORT WATER. 
5 WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 

A Special Meeting of the Newport Town Council was held last Tuesday 
to receive the report of the Parliamentary and Improvement Committee in 
reference to the suggested purchase of the Newport and Pillgwenlly Water. 
Works. The Mayor (Mr. G. Hoskins) presided. 

Mr. Gress moved the adoption of the Committee’s report, which was to 
the effect that the Corporation had agreed to withdraw their petition 
against the Water Company’s Bill on condition that the Company would 
agree to insert in their Bill clauses for the sale of additional capital by 
auction, and would sell their undertaking to the Corporation (the latter to 
purchase and take over the undertaking of the Company, with the excep. 
tion of the reserve fund); the consideration for purchase being annui- 
ties equal to the maximum dividends payable at present by the Company, 
and the sum of £10,000 in cash—the Corporation to have the option of 
redeeming the annuities at the expiration of 20 years at 25 years’ pur- 
chase. He said that the total cost of the undertaking would be £264,000, 
bearing interest at 4 per cent. per annum, which would be an expenditure 
of £11,120 per annum. The income of the ty om in 1886 was £9826, 
and the estimate for the present year was £11,000; and by the time the 
concern will be taken over by the Corporation the income is estimated to 
reach £11,120. In addition to the £11,120 there would be the sinking fund, 
which would amount to about £1700 per year. This they hoped to suspend 
for five years, when, if the income of the Company continued to increase at 
its present rate, they would be able to pay the annuities and the sinking 
fund. He thought the town was likely to further develop at a rapid rate, 
and the Corporation would be acting wisely in purchasing the concern. 

Alderman Jacos, in seconding the motion, said the water-works ought 
to have been purchased ten years ago. The people of Newport had not 
been sufficiently enterprising, or the town would have advanced with as 
rapid strides as Cardiff had done. He thought the agreement was a just 
and equitable one, and would ultimately benefit the town financially and 
sanitarily. The Corporation would have to spend £150,000 on new works. 
By the new scheme they would have an amount of water sufficient to 
supply the town for at least 80 years, without further expenditure. He 
complimented the Town Clerk and Borough Surveyor on the able manner 
in which they had supported the Corporation petition. 

The motion was then carried unanimously; and the Committee were 
thanked for their services. 

The agreement (which was laid before the Council) will be considered at 
a meeting of the shareholders of the Company on the 18th inst. 








WITHDRAWAL OF THE OPPOSITION OF THE CARDIFF CORPORATION TO THE 
Gas Company's Brtu.—At the meeting of the Cardiff Corporation, last 
Wednesday, the report presented by the Parliamentary Committee stated 
that the Gas Company had waived the condition requiring the Corporation 
to give an hour’s notice prior to testing the gas. It likewise appeared that 
the Town Clerk had received an undertaking from the solicitors of the 
promoters to insert in the Billa clause embodying the Corporation require 
ments; and it was therefore decided to withdraw the petition of the 
Corporation against the measure. 

Tue Mertuyr Reservorn Dispure.—The claim of Messrs. Pickthall, 
contractors, for a large balance on account of work done at the Noyadd 
reservoir of the Merthyr Local Board, which was afterwards found to be 
in a leaky condition, has at last been settled. The amount originally 
claimed was £3612. Of this, £2740 was the balance of retention money, 
and the remainder was for day work done at the reservoir. The Board 
made certain proposals, and a Special Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question. Litigation ensued, and the matter was eventually 
referred to arbitration; steps being about to be taken to have a sitting 
before Mr. Aspland, Q.C., in the Easter recess. Now, however, the Board, 
by private arrangement, consequent on an interview between the Com- 
mittee and the Contractors, have agreed to settle the whole business by 
paying £1500. 

Tue Proposep PurcHase oF THE NorTHampTon Gas-WoRKS BY THE 
Corporation.—At the meeting of the Northampton Town Council 0 
Monday last week, the letter received from the Solicitors of the Gas Com- 
pany, setting forth the terms on which a transfer of the Company’ 
works to the Corporation might be effected (see ante, p. 641), was —_ 
by the Town Clerk. Mr. Randall proposed that the Council should pas 
to the next business. He said he had always been against the purchase 
scheme, because he thought it was not the wish of the inhabitants that 
the Corporation should acquire the gas-works. Mr. Campion moved, #5#° 
amendment, that the question be referred to the Finance Committee, a he 
considered, after the course the Council had already taken, it would 
childish to withdraw without giving the matter further attention. Ales 
man Mansfield seconded the amendment; remarking that the = 
should not throw over a good bargain because the terms were not exacti? 
to their mind. After some discussion, the amendment was carried. 
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— 
NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsuresu, Saturday. 
port, extending, with appendix, to nine pages of printed matter, 


A long vrepared by the Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council 
och vot charge of the negotiations with the Edinburgh Gas Company 


rence to the purchase of the gas-works. This report is to be 
nted to the Council on Monday, with a recommendation by the Lord 
vost’s Committee that it be adopted, and the agreement which the 
mmittee entered into with the Company ratified. The document is 

Oly anarrative of what took place both before the Gas Company’s late 
Bill came before the Lords’ Committee, and of the negotiations which 
ent on in London while the Committee were sitting. With most of the 
statements the readers of the Jounnat are already familiar; but one or 
two new items may be mentioned. The Committee say that they felt it 

be their duty to sore the question of site, on the ground that if the 

Corporations were to be the future producers of gas, they should have the 

‘on of their own site—one which would have the combined advantages 
of the two great lines of railway, as well as access by the sea. This is 
ynderstood to point in the direction of Granton; and as the gas supply of 
Fdinburgh is likely, after the opening of the Forth Bridge, to develop 

s, along with the resultant increase of railway facilities, the pro- 
is one that is well worthy of consideration. On any other ground, 
the Niddrie site was one of the best which could have been chosen, and 
would have been acquired cheap at £36,000. Mr. Alfred Penny and Mr. 
G, W. Stevenson, the Engineer advisers of the Corporation, very strongly 
reoommend the agreement with the Gas Company as one which is highly 
sivantageous for the former body. There has, as yet, been no further 
pt made to come to terms with the Edinburgh and Leith Com any. 
that it was the intention of the Corporations to agree with the 
leith Company prior to the Edinburgh Company’s Bill going before the 
Parliamentary Committee. Had they done so, the agreement would have 
been 2 Vantage-ground from which to have attacked the late Bill. There 
was every probability, too, of the parties arranging a transfer on the 
footing of iM per cent. annuities (8 per cent. is the dividend of the Leith 
Company); but after receiving advice in London that they ought to 
obtain better terms, the Directors of the Company “flew off.” Their 
decision was an unfortunate one, as it places them now at the mercy, sub- 
ject to the will of Parliament, of the Corporations. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that any undue advantage will be taken of the Leith Company, but 
that they will receive proportionate terms to those which have been 
accepted by the Edinburgh Company ; and it is almost a certainty that if 
such an offer be made to them it will not be refused. 

The Convention of Royal and Parliamentary Burghs, an ancient Scot- 
tish institution, at its annual sittings in Edinburgh this week, adop 
wanimously a resolution, moved by the Provost of Dundee, in favour of 
the Bill at present before Parliament, which seeks to alter the existing 
node of valuing water-works je ye ary Fg Corporations. In speaking to 
his motion, the Provost regretted that Mr. J. C. Bolton, M.P. for Stirling- 
shire, and Chairman of the Caledonian Railway Company, should have 
blocked the Bill. He was at a loss, he said, to know what interest Mr. 
Bolton had todoit. The Caledonian Railway Company, with an aggregate 
value of £2,773,651, was assessed, by Special Act of. Parliament, upon only 
£583,148, Compared with this sum, Dundee paid 64 times more assess- 
nent upon its water-works. It might be that the Bill was blocked in the 
interest of the county Mr. Bolton represented, because in two parishes in 
that county, through which the Glasgow Corporation water-pipes pass, the 
average value of land is 18s. 4d. and 15s. per acre respectively; whereas 
the Corporation were assessed at £787 8s. 2d. and £614 13s.10d. The latter 
isa weighty argument in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. A. Cook, who retired from the Aberdeen Town Council two months 

ago, after a difference of opinion between himself and Treasurer Walker 
with reference to the management of the gas-works, has declined to accept 
the election of himself by the Council to the seat he had vacated. In 
making the election a fortnight ago, the Council set aside a resolution to 
which was appended a rider justifying Mr. Cook, and adopted another 
which simply elected him ad interim to the vacancy. In his letter of 
declinature, Mr. Cook says he considers the election to be the reverse of a 
rp for this reason—that it was well known to the Board that he 
would not return to it unless, virtually, the Council gave an expression of 
opinion on the matter which caused him to resign. 
_ The raising of the price of gas in Dundee last year has had the effect of 
increasing the revenue of the Commission. For the eleven months ending 
on March 31, the gas-rental collected amounted to £55,811—an increase of 
#6382 over the corresponding period of the previous year. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

The monthly gas report submitted to the Kilmarnock Town Council on 
Wednesday showed that for February there was such an increase in the 
consumption of gas as to yield a revenue of £84 16s. in excess of that for 
the corresponding month of last year. Over the whole year, however, there 
Was & decreased income from gas sales to the extent of £387 15s. 2d. 

A special meeting of the Kilsyth Burgh Commissioners was held last 
Monday for the purpose of considering the report upon the condition of 
the gas-works lately prepared, at the request of the Gas Committee, by Mr. 
T. Wilson, of the Coatbridge Gas-Works. His proposals included a new 
Tetort-house, new tar-tank having a capacity of 700 gallons, an annular con- 
denser, a new station meter to pass 3000 cubic feet per hour, an 8-inch 
station governor, with three valves and connections and} house for the same, 
and a gasholder to contain 31,000 cubic feet. In order to carry out these 
improvements, he mentioned that it would require an expenditure of 
1000; but he was confident that the Commissioners would never have 
reason to regret the outlay. A long discussion took place; and it was 
eventually agreed to ask Mr. Wilson to prepare plans for reconstructin 
the gas-works, after which the question of proceeding with the oumputed 
improvements in their entirety or by piecemeal should be considered by 
the Commissioners. One of the speakers, in the course of the discussion, 
said that after the Commissioners obtained possession of the works, they 
reduced the price of gas 10d. per 1000 feet, and that the late Gas Company 
received for residual products 9s. for what the Commissioners were now 
only getting 1s. 9d. 

‘ At the monthly meeting of the Glasgow Town Council on Thursday, 
“¢ common complaint as to the illuminating power of the Glasgow gas 
hess trotted out” for a fresh airing; the question being brought forward 
of ae tilie Neil, who directed attention to the unequal illuminating power 
' raha in different parts of the city, as shown by the reports for the four 
A ending Feb. 26. From these it appeared that the illuminatin 

ap Varied from 25°26 candles at the Dawsholm works, which suppli 
pve oo districts of the city, to 23°71 candles at the Dalmarnock 
bs = » Which supplied the eastern and central districts. This, he thought, 
be ly fair to the eastern portion of the city. He considered, if they 
lied to have a bright city at night, the illuminating power of the gas sup- 
Tre Should be as good as in any other part within the boundaries. Mr. 
»10 reply, said that he must apologize for the illuminating power of 








the gas being so high during the t two months, which was more the 
misfortune than the fault of the Gas Committee. In carrying out the 
remit of the Town Council, the Committee were trying to keep the illumi- 
nating power at a uniform rate above 22 candles as an experiment ; but in 
consequence of the strike of the colliers, they had been obliged to use a 
higher class of coal during the ee two months, and consequently the 
illuminating power of the gas had been a good deal higher than it other- 
wise would have been. In the central and eastern districts of the city, the 
illuminating power had been higher than the Council instructed during 
the past two months. He further remarked that it was E npn’ im- 
possible to have a regular illuminating power with an irreg supply of 
coals, which the Trust had had during the last twoor three months, owing 
to the disorganization in the mining districts by the strike. Mr. Smith 
remarked that while the illuminating power had been kept high, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Ure, there had been more complaints than usual. 

A propos of Mr. Macpherson’s remarks at Thursday’s “informal” meet- 
r+ Ree ottish gas managers* upon the quality of the oil-gas made at 
Colinsburgh, Mr. Paterson, Manager of the Paraffin Gas Lighting Com- 
pany, states, in a letter to one of the daily newspapers, that in his 
presence, on the 26th ult., 950 cubic feet of gas were obtained from 
10 gallons of oil; and he goes on to say that, with careful working, 
100 cubic feet of gas can constantly be obtained from one gallon of oil by 
the Company’s process. Such a result has been realized by several prac- 
tical men in the a of parties who have adopted the system. He 
also says that Mr. pherson’s statement as to the impurity of the gas 
is entirely contrary to fact; and he quotes from a report by Dr. Wallace, 
who says that “ the gas requires no purification.” 

There has again been a very flat market for Scotch pig iron this week, 

there has been 


with a large speculative business done in warrants, thou 
but little fresh inquiry for makers’ iron. On Monday business was done 
at 41s. 10d. cash, 42s. also being paid; but on Thursday—the last market 


day—as low as 4is. 44d. cash was accepted. There are now 77 blast- 
furnaces in actual operation, as against 97 a year ago. 

A good business has lately been doing in the coal trade, more especially 
on shipping account. Prices are less they were. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivERPOOL, April 9. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is no improvement to be reported; and 
although prices generally are not much lower, it is due more to the absence 
of business than any disinclination on the part of makers to accept the 
offers which are being made to them on a declining scale. The absence of 
Continental orders is generally most felt in the Hull market; there bein 
no local demand to balance the depression, as is the case in London an 
Leith. But the home demand in Scotland must be very unsatisfactory so 
far this year, else it would be difficult to account for the great reduction in 
values there—business below £11 is rumoured to have taken place for all 
April delivery. Hull is quoted at £11 10s. to-day. The firmer tone and 

vance in nitrate will, it is feared, remain without effect on sulphate 
prices. It is somewhat late in the season, and the dry weather expe- 
rienced is again favouring nitrate consumption. In this respect the 
outlook as regards the future is not a pleasant one, seeing that, according 
to Iquique advices, at a meeting of producers on the 3lst of March, the 
combination has been broken up. The effect of this has, however, to some 
extent been discounted already, as June-October shipments have been 
offering at about 8s. 3d. per cwt. U. K., and remain steady thereat. 


or ee Lonpon, April 9. 

Tar Products.—There has been little or no variation in values during 
the past week. Stocks in distillers’ hands are very light; and the hopeful 
feeling for the future noted last week is not abated. Prices: Tar, 6s. to 
9s. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 2s. 10d. per — 3 
60 per cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 10d. per gallon. lvent 
naphtha, 1s. 14d. per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per 
gallon. Pitch, nominally, 12s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 3s. 6d. per gallon. 
Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, 
“A” quality, nominally, 10d. per unit; “ B” quality, 7d. 

A ia Products.—Sulphate has declined in value; and buyers have 
held aloof in the hope of seeing lower prices. Very little business has 
been transacted during the past week; and the prices quoted below must 
be taken as nominal. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 5s, to £11 10s. a4 
ton, less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. ton, with a rise or fall 
of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. = b. Muriate of ammonia, 
brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 perton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. 
Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 








Tue Tunpripce Wetxis Locat Boarp anp THE Gas Company's Brtt.— 

It is stated that a conference has been arranged between the Tunbridge 
Wells Local Board and the Directors of the Gas Company, and will shortly 
take place, at which it is hoped an amicable arrangement will be come to, 
so as to avoid the Bill being opposed in the House of Lords. 
‘ Provincia, Gas anp Licutrnc Works, Lumrep.—This is the title of a 
Company registered on the 4th inst. with a capital of £20,000, divided into 
25 founders’ shares of £1 each, and 779 ordinary shares of £25 each. The 
object of the Company is stated to be “to erect gas-works and works and 
apparatus for the supply, use, and application of electricity or electric light 
a power.” 

THe MANAGERSHIP oF THE Le1cH Locat Boarnp Gas-Works.—At the 
meeting of the Gas Committee of the Leigh Local Board on Monday last 
week, the applications for the appointment of Manager of the gas-works 
were under consideration. ‘There were 63 candidates, and Mr. A. Fletcher 
(the present Sub-Manager of the works) was selected, subject to the approval 
of the Board. 

Tae Pustic LicuTinc or WixcuesTeR.—The Special Lighting Com- 
mittee of the Winchester Town Council reported, at the meeting of that 
body last Thursday, that they had fully considered the question, and 
investigated the relative advan’ and cost of lighting the city by gas, 
oil, and electricity, and had arrived at the conclusion that the lighting of 
the principal streets by electricity, and the remainder with oil, would be 
more efficient than the general adoption of gas lighting with a 
burners. The Committee had received an offer from Messrs. ing, 
Wharton, and Dunn to the effect that, in consideration of the Council 
entering into a five years’ contract, they would be prepared to put down 
the necessary generating plant at a central station, to supply all the neces- 
sary circuits, lamps, &c., and leads complete, and light and maintain 
from dusk to daylight throughout the year any number of arc lamps 
exceeding 20, on the Thomson-Houston system of 1200 candle-power each, 
for the sum of £22 per annum for each lamp. The Committee submitted 
two schemes—one to cost £1299; the other, £1900—and recommended the 
former. The present cost of lighting is £884. A discussion arose on 
the soaetementntliass but the further consideration of the matter was 
adjourned. 


* A report of this meeting appears on p. 671.—Eb. J.G.L. 
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Free Gas ror Jusrnex InLummnations aT Bracksurn.—Last Thursday, Tue Cleckheaton Local Board resolved last Wednesday to btai 
the Blackburn Town Council decided, after some discussion, to supply free | opinion of Mr. D. Swallow, Gas Engineer of the Bradford Co; Obtain the 
any gas used for the illumination of the buildings in the principal streets | the question of the provision of additional storeage accommodsn nt on 
of the borough on the celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee; the only con- | gas-works. OD at their 
dition being that the devices shall be approved by the Gas Committee. Ar next Tuesday's meeting of the Institution of Civil] Engin 

REDUCTION IN THE Price or Gas aT ARUNDEL.—The Directors of the | papers on ‘‘ Water Supply from Wells,” in the London Basin he 
Arundel Gas Company, in the report presented at the recent annual | (Herts), in Leicestershire, and at Southampton, will be read’) Meuey 
general meeting of the Company, announced a reduction in the price of | Grover, Fox, Stooke, and Matthews, respectively. Y Mesers, 
gas from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the Ist inst. In Mr. C. E. Jones, Engineer of the Chesterfield Water and Gags CG 
notifying this fact the Directors stated that the hope expressed in their | was last Saturday elected a Guardian of the Poor for the distri tof 
circulars of April, 1881, and April, 1883, to their customers, that thereduc- | bold and Dunston, in the Chesterfield Union. Mr. Jones wag ct of New. 
tion which took place at those times would lead to an increase in the con- | the poll; being 12 votes only behind the reverend gentleman whois on 
sumption of gas generally, had been fully realized ; and such being the case, | the poll. © headed 
a further reduction was now practicable. 

Tue Darwen Corporation Br.t.—At the meeting of the Darwen Town GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE Lisp 

















Council on Monday last week, Mr. Lightbown moved a vote of thanks to (For Money Marker INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p, 669.) 

the Town Clerk for the manner in which he had “ — ” the Corpora- ae 

tion Bill, He said the Bill contained 255 clauses, and it had to go before When Bes Pala Rind 

the most stringent Committee to be found either in the House of Lords or Issue. /Share| ex S58 NAME. per, Closing a, 1 

the House of Commons, yet it had come out substantially the same. They Aye 8 °* |'im | Invest. 

went to Parliament chiefly for gas and water works purposes; and they Wk,| ment, 
—| 


obtained practically what they asked for. The Committee was rather pre- £ 4 GAS COMPANIES. 
judiced against the Bill, and they had had to fight a rather unfair battle; 590,000} 10 | 18 Oct. TH Alliance & Dublin 10 a « +! 10] 19~99 
yet, thanks to the energy and ability of the Town Clerk, they had a good 100,0C0] 20 |26Nov.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . . . +| 20 | 99-94 
and satisfactory measure. The motion was carried. banyan mA TS ud Bombay, Limited. tea? ah ot? di 

Tue SHEFFIELD CoRPORATION AND THE WaTER Company.—A meeting of | 110,000/ . |, . a -reeeet iow 
the Water Committee of the Sheffield Town Council was held last Tuesday, 220,000 %0 16 Mar.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 4143 
10 
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under the chairmanship of Alderman Pye-Smith. At the previous meeting 820,000 18 Oct. | 113 |British. . . . « » » « 
it was decided to send a letter to the Directors of the Water Company, in Fe he 12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited) 10 | 13-14 
the hope that negotiations might be opened, and a poncetel settlement |  550'o00|Stck eg = boo eer ; SS tied: a F OR 
arrived at with respect to the water-works. The letter was sent as | 130,000)... "Ty “— ain. | = ae “ 
directed; but no answer to it had been received.—When referring to | 121,234] |) Dec. Do. _ 4}p.c. Deb. do,| 100 |129~190 * 
the prospects of the Sheffield Corporation Water Bill, in view of the action 557,820) 20 | 15 Dec.| 11 |Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 40—41 |+} 
to be taken by Lords Bramwell and Grimthorpe on the third reading, to 242,680) 20 ” ll Do. New '69&'72| 14 | 27—98 | 


i i i . | 200,000) 20 ’ 8 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20| 32—84 
which allusion was made in the JournaL last week, the Sheffield Inde 75,000|Stck.| 80 Mar.| 10 Cryst al Falece Dicisict -.| 360 heranel *° 








~ 





pendent last Thursday said: ‘“‘ The opposition to the third reading of the 125,000 7 > 
Corporation Water Bill in the House of Lords looks ominous. Not more 50,000 ” . Do. 6 z. ©. Pret.| 100 eae 
so for the Corporation, though, than for the Water Company’s share- 284,060] 10 |27Jan.|11 |Buropean Limited. . .| 10 /21 294) +4 
holders. For see what will be their position. If the Bill be thrown out, 90,000) 10 » |i Do. New. .| 74/154—164) .. 
what becomes of their 25 per cent.? Their application for its continuance | , 177,080| 10 |» | | 11 Do, do. . .| 5 |104—11 
has been rejected, and the 25 per cent. will expire in 1889. Should another ree 25 Feb. 1. a ae A, Ordinary | 100 |237—241) .. 
application meet with a like fate, then for ten or twelve years or more, it | g5,000| ” ae De. OD Oy, peo} pa hy A “ 
ie Sonbtfal whether the revenue will be sufficient to meet expenses and to 80,000} »} | 3 | 5 Do. #,5'p.¢, Prt. | 100 |116—121) *. 
pay the interest on the preference shares. The holders of the ordinary 60,000] ,, pe 14 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 |179—184) | 
stock will, therefore, receive nothing; and thus their position will be | 1,300,000) ,, ” 7 Do, H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |162—165) .. 
infinitely worse than if they now came to terms with the Corporation.” 1 _ col” «(|15 Bes. 7 Do, J, 10 p.c, Prf.| 100 |247—252/+1 
Tue Loxpon Coat anp Wine Dves.—The returns of the money raised | 294,850] | se 43 a oo 3 oe” 
in London during the year 1886 under the coal and wine duties levied by | 650,000] ,, ” Do. 6 po. » + «| 100 [161—164! «. 
the Corporation of the City of London have just been issued. The duty ee oe 12 Nov. * Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |215—219)+1 


on coal amounted to £390,997 19s. 9d., against £386,988 6s. 8d. during the y 15 Dec. Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 | 54—64 | .. 
; evs } 4 510,000) 100 -| 5 |Met.of Melbourne, 5 p.c. Deb.| 100 |108-110*) .. 




















ear 1885. The wine duty amounted to £9162 4s. 2d., against £8753 11s. - “at 
in the previous year. This makes a total of £400,160 3s. 11d., against rye : tl 18 a ea a ° a oa 
£395,691 17s. 3d. Of this sum, £73,258 8s. 6d. was returned to coal 50,000] 5 |80Mar.| 8 |Ottoman, Limited, ; ; :| 68 | 64—74") .. (5 
“ ” . ’ . . . . ao 

merchants and others as “drawback.” The total expenses connected with 90,000} 10 {18 Oct.| 10 |gan Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 |144—153) .. |6 
the duty amounted to £4383 14s. 94. The balance of £322,518 Os. 8d. | , 500,000)Stck./ 25 Feb.| 154 |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 |303—308} .. |5 
(against £319,571 3s. 10d.) was paid into the Bank of England to the credit | 4950000) » | » | 12 Do. B do. | 100 237-242) .. |4 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on account of the Thames Embank- | 450'000| ” | soBec.| 5 Do. C do. | 100 |260—270) .. /41 
ment and Metropolis Improvement Fund. The accounts of the 4d. dut ‘000! 5 4 Do. , 5p.0. Deb. Stk.| 100 130-184) .. 16 1 

ee P y uty | 60,000 6 {16 Mar.| 11 /Tottenham & Edm'ntn, Orig.) 5 | 10—11 | .. |5 


on coals show that during the year 1886 a total of £173,776 17s. 8d. was 
raised, against aivi ors 11s. 8d. in 1885. This duty, as distinguished from a | 
the 9d. duty, is applied to City improvements. A sum of £32,559 6s. was WATER COMPANIES. 























































allowed for ‘drawback ;” £1780 4s. 1d. was the proportion of the coal duties = 
expenses fund; £60 6s. 7d. was for incidental expenses; £40,927 12s. 7d. 1jaebes rg pd sg a er iaten Celisesy ie = Ste! = 2 Pp 
was for the payment of interest on certain loans which had been raised in 700,000] 50 |30Dec.} 94 ‘Grand Junction .. . 4 60 |120—124) .. |8 16 7 
revious years for City improvements; and £97,800 was applied to the 708,000 Stck.|12Nov.}10 {Kent . . . +» « « « «| 100 |250—25 818 5 
Siecheage of loans raised to defray the cost of the construction of Holborn | 1,043,800 100 |8¢ Dec.| 8% |Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 /225—23) +1 |8 13 10 
Viaduct—leaving a balance in hand of £681 3s. 9d. Thus under the three oe Red 30 iar ia Do. 4D. omen, . «| 182-187) .. i 0 4 
duties—the 9d. and the 4d. coal duty and the wine duty—a total of |  500,000| 100 |10Feb.| 12% |New a, PS oe See = = tae A - i 23 
£573,987 1s. 7d. was raised in 1886. Of this sum, the whole product of | 1,000,000'Stck.|27Jan.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |118—116| |. 8 811 
the 9d. coal duty and the wine duty, amounting to £322,518 Os. 8d., went to 742,300 Steck. | 15 Dec.|} 6 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. mex. 100 |158—163 +1 |8 18 7 
the Metropolitan Board of Works—the Corporation being merely the 126,500) 100 . 6 Do. Tap.c. do. | 100 |150—155 +8 3 17 5 
collectors; and the total sum applied to City improvements was £139,377 1s, | 1:155,006 une 15 Dec.) 11 |West Middlesex . . . .| 100 ean 48 ' 51 

\*Ex div. 
J 

GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 
GWYNNE & CoO., , § Can be made, when desired, 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, i TH kel on their New Patent princi- 


ple, to pass Gas without the 

slightest oscillation or varia- 

tion in pressure. No other 
Maker can do this. 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
ApprEss For TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 














GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &c., &e. 





Gwynne & Co.'s New Cata- 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at 
the above Address, = ——— SSS = = 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckto®. 








for 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 










ge Gas Purification and Chemical 










































































IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 


Make only the best qualit: 















































































TRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 
GAS PURIFICATION. 


ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Treland. Sample and Price on — 

Spent Oxide and Sulphate of A 

120 and 121, Newoatse SrrReer, rad ing E.c. 











POLESWORTH WATER-WORKS. 


| ATHERSTONE RURAL SANITARY SUEBUREES. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTH 
N OTICE is hereby given “that the 
Atherstone Rural Sanitary Authority are prepared 

to receive TENDERS from persons desirous of con- 
tracting — them for id hing my of a PUMPING 
STATION near Green ; the construction of a 
COVERED "SERVICE RESERVOIR at Dordon; the 
manufacture, su , laying, and jointing of about 83 
miles of WATE AINS, varying in size from 4 inches 
to 2 inches diameter ; and the sup pply and fixing of 
HYDRANTS, AIR and SLUICE VA VES, in accord- 
ance with the lans and specification prepared by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, M. Inst. C.E., No. 7, Westminster 
Chambers, Westminster, 8.W., and which may be seen 
at the Office of the said Engineer, and at my Office in 
Atherstone. 
Quantities of the several works have been taken out 
by Messrs. Hovenden and Berridge, of No. 181, Bishops- 
pA Street Without, E. C.; and copies “ s-~ same and 

of the will the Engineer, 
or by me, on the Genoa of five pounds, va iob sum will 
be returned on the delivery of a bond fide tender, after 
a tender has been accepted. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘“‘Tender for Polesworth 
Water-Works,” are to be delivered at my Office in 
Atherstone, on or before Monday, the 25th day of April 
next. 
The Rural Sanitary Authority do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender. 

J. K. Frecpers, 
Clerk to the Authority. 











Atherstone, March 29, 1887. 
TO TAR MANUFACTURERS, 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Warrington are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the surplus TAR manufactured at their Works— 
about 1200 tons per annum. 
The Tar will be filled into Contractor's tank 
placed in communication with the London and 
Western Railway Company. 

Conditions of contract may be obtained on Li 
at the Office; and sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender 
for Tar,” will be received until the 28th of April. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


and 
orth- 


“et 





James Patersox, Manager. 
Gas- Works, Warrington, April 2, 1887. 





TO RETORT MANUFACTURERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Warrington are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
by whom sealed tenders wiil be received, endorsed 
“Tender for Retorts,” not later than Thursday, the 
28th of April. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
JaMES — Manager. 
Gas-Works, Warrington, April 2, 


BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING 
CHEMIST: 


HE 
, FFERS for the Purchase and Removal of tie 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and _ lus TAR produced 
at their Gas-Works for a —s » soaete or Five 
years, commencing from Ist of J aly, 1887 

A pipe is laid between the Gas-Works and the River 
Mersey for the conveyance of Liquor into the con- 
tractor’s boats; and the Corporation will, if necessary, 


Corporation of Birkenhead invite 


provide a liances on their own Siding to pump the 
products ‘ect into the Contractor’s railway tank 
wi ns. 


orms of tender and further iculars may be 
btai Mr. T. O. Paterson, Gas Engineer, at the 





i on 
iON at the; FIRE-CLAY Mg eciayl — 8,TI zs, & LUMPS, 
their y, Limited, advise their friends that their | | 1. SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
representatives for the Saleo eare Mr. 
eers oly pie and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited P descriptions te t in Stock. 
at B three on Head Office. They further state that the royal- For Prices opply to James Lawrik anv Co, 68, Old | 
b Ushey - ssed by them extend over an area of more | Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
Y Mesers, ts 5,000 ‘acres, and are held for a longterm of years. | District. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Exnwat, Lonvon. 
wasler their own overseers and labourers, and ° 
combat oa are no intermediate profits between them and LEX. WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, | 
ict of New’ umer A 
second wn sires 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad stnsnsen Gunga, Semen, 6.0. | 
ho h on 4, Loxpon, B.C. (Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
leaded piree JouN =e. ~~, Makers of Wes and Dry Gas- Meters, Pistion Meters and 
anagi . overnors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, | 
z Lisp Test Gasholders ~~ nang sagas ann other | 
. auges, Kc., 
).) NDREW STEPHENSON begs to call *,* See Advertisement on Page lil. of the Wrapper of 
lead A attention to the above ann mpoomnent and zeqnest . this week’s issue. 
or | Yiela hat all co or Dim be & 88e 
Fall | Upon the Head emesmee DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
in | loves. _ ® 
Iw sino gC ee FORTY-FIVE © and Oval Mouthpieces, 
—_ ee with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings ; also 
£a4 oHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), five new Clay Retorts, 18 in. by 18 in. Xo reasonable 
+ (55 6 as Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the | offer will be refused. 
| + 16 68 SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY Aunty te W«. Bates, Manager, Worksop. 
0/5 74 eHODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS oa ~ 2 
+ 1418 § AND WA ‘fe “ ” 
+ 4 18 H " Foes, &c., will be forwarded on application to OR SALE—One of “ Ruscoe’s” latest 
" fs 0 No, 90, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsurcH, Scor.anp. i ggg aay wing Pa oak Ge — 
+5 00 as been very e used, s 
+1458 2 m ms Will be sold for half cost price. 
+15 88 ANTED, a situation in a Gas-Works| Apply to No. 1491, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court 
+ 419 8 as WORKING MANAGER. Well used to Main | FLEET Street, E.C. 
+ 15 00 and Service Laying, Inside Fittings, Meter Index Taking, 
4j + ; Stoves _ — and usual Fitting on a Gas-Works. COAL CONTRACT. 
erences. . 
- ce : ae tees. Taytor, Broughton Gifford, Melksham, TPENDERS are Wanted by the Dumfries 
a sn en tn 
Y ivery as requir y the!Manager between the 
ake ° TED, a ert ‘ of May next and the 16th of May, 1888. 
a situation as anager of a ice to include carriage to Dumfries Station. 
= 5 00 wss ll Works. Long experience ar and | _,2ndorsed tenders to be lodged with John Grierson, 
*6 00 cary . ’ Esq., Town Clerk, Dumfr before the 23rd 
+ 4197 foreign, and fully competent = the Making and Man- poe OWR LSEE, DUMITS, OF CF DElOTS Ue 
oe I ment of Gas in its branches. 2 P 
+ 18 : ; wdaress G. Crampron, Manager,Gas-Works, Romney,| Dumfries, April 1, 1887. 
iM 27 Kext. 
+ 416 TENDERS FOR CANNEL. 
ool . . . 
filswt was TED, by a Firm having good| HE Gas Committee of the Lancaster 
+ 8 2 connection amongst Exporters, and home and ye eae are prepared to receive TENDERS 
++ (813 9 foreign Gas Companies, AGENCIES for the following | for the supply of CANNEL for a period of Three or 
++ (818 3 Manufactures:—Scotch Retorts, Fire-Clay and Fire-| Five years. The —— quantity will be about 3000 
rl 4 ti 4 Bricks, Cast-Iron Rain-Water Pipes and Gutters; also | tons per annum, delivered on the Gas-Works Siding, 
+ /412 8 for Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings, Iron and Bteel, Lancaster, in such quantities, and at such times as may 
- 41010 and Birmingham or Sheffield Tools. be fae me gre commencing in July next. 
+1698 Address No. 1495, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Sealed tenders, endorsed “Cannel,” with full par- 
(5 27 fuzet Street, E.C, ticulars, stating name of pit, &c., to be sent to Thomas 
‘* 4 68 — —_ . Esq., Town Clerk, Lancaster, on or before 
(690 the 18t! prox. 
15 07 GAS-METER INSPECTOR, &c. Any further information and forms of opie may be 
+ 419 3 WANTED, at once, a competent Man to | obtained on application to the undersigne = 
eae fil the offices of INSPECTOR and MAIN and Sas ee ee ey een ae ee ily | = 
7 SERVICE LA or a country town in the Sout : ’ “ 
(5 00 Apply, by letter, stating — and references to Gas-Works, Lancaster, March 30, 1887. 
No. 1426, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Frext 
Srezet, E.C. BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
. é 2 PB WANTED, a good Gasholder complete, T receive TENDERS for the supply of Wrought- 
is 8 7 about 20 to 80 feet diameter. Iron STEAM TUBING and FITTINGS for a period 
* |3 18 5 a rice, delivered at the Darcy Lever Collieries, | of aarae , g on the Ist day of May 
} ito b ne 
L 4 . ome Mires SETTLE. —— of eg my open with <= any ——— 
’ a, of Mr. Moore, Engineer, Gas- Works. 
, (810 2 5 ' 
Macclesfield. 
, i > s “KING'S TREATISE ON COAL GAS.” AT, ond entensed te be gaat fe nes later 
| t iq | than Saturday, the jay of Apri ressed to 
8 137 ANTE D, Second-hand Set of this the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, 
3 3:17 5 Work, in good condition ; bound or unbound. | Macclesfield. 
457 Send offers to No. 1494, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt i i 
: | . ig, ii, The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
Shen Court, Frezt STREET, E.C. lowest or any tender. ee. a " 
Bei 3 (Signed) JosarpH Barc ay, 
Town Clerk. 
CAST-IRON PIPES. . 
E ; April 2, 1887. 
be ANTED, Tenders for 400 yards of 
: ’ 6-inch Socket and Spigot MAIN a 89 Ibs. 
rinci- bat yard, ,to be delivered, ‘within one month. after accept- _ yoy OF ace ata sie 4 to |® 
tender, at the way tion, Thame, Oxon. T as ommittee are prepare 
it the the Apply to Mr. 'W. R. Coorgn, Gas-Works, Banbury. receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
7aria- surplus TAR and AMMONIJACAL LIQUOR made at 
tonne STATION METER FOR SALE. thelr bape omen Se Twelve months, g the 
st day of May next. 
other HE Gravesend and Milton Gas Company Tenders to be sent in not later than Saturday, the 





are pre’ 
Ee hour RO 













ed to receive OF FERS for a 20,000 feet 
ND STATION METER, with 12-inch In- 
tand Outlet Connections, and Dry-Faced Valves and 


28rd of April, 1887, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, Town Hall, Macclesfield, and endorsed 
“Tender for Tar, &c.” 


Gas-Works, Thomas Street, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Ammo- 
niacal Liquor or Tar.” must be sent in to me not later 
than Five p.m. on Friday, the 6th of May, 1887. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any offer. 








Bye-Pass Valve, Gauges, &e., complete. Has been re- For Conditions, et ed to Mr. Moons, Engineer, Gas- 

cently overhauled. Works, Macclesfiel By order, 
centers to be add d to G B. Smep.ey, (Signed) Josern Barctay, ALrrep Grit, Town Clerk. 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Superintendent, Gas- Town Clerk. Town Hall, Birkenhead, 

Works, GRAVESEND. April 2, 1887. April 4, 1887. 
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COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.S., 





Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Author has made a numberof additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 
results of which are now included ; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and corrected where necessary. 
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IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

N°? TICE is hereby given that the 

HALF.- YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Association will 
be held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, the 8rd day of May next, at 
2.30 p.m. precisely, when a Report will be made to the 
Proprietors, a Dividend declared for the Half Year 
ended the 41st of December last, and the usual ordinary 
business of such Meeting transacted. 

Notice is hereby also given that the Transfer Books 
will be closed from the 19th inst, to the 8rd of May next, 
both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
R. 8. Garpiner, Secretary. 

80, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., 

April 11, 1887, 

T HE Stretford Gas Company invite 

TENDERS from competent persons for the 
construction of a BRICK GASHOLDER TANK, 102 
feet in diameter, in accordance with drawings, specifi- 
cations and conditions which may be seen (on payment 
of one guinea, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bond fide tender) at the Gas-Works, Stretford, on and 
after Monday, April 4 next. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 
Tank,” to be sent in not later than Thursday, April 21, 
1887, and addressed to the Chairman, Gas-Works, 
Stretford. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, nor will they pay any charge 
relating to the making or delivery of any tender, 

By order, 
BensaMin Haynes, Secretary. 

Stretford, near Manchester, March 25, 1887. 


HE Directors of the Kildwick Parish 
Gas Comey invite TENDERS for the purchase 
of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus TA 
made at their Works during Twelve months com- 
mencing the Ist of June next. 

Tenders to be in not later than April 80, addressed to 
the undersigned, from whom further information may 
be obtained on application. 

By order, 
JouN GaRLick, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Kildwick, via Leeds. 











TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


THE Corporation of Beverley is prepared 

to receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR made at the Beverley Gas- Works, for One 
year, from and after the Ist of May next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. Bryan, 
the Manager, at the Works. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent to me not later than 
Wednesday, the 27th inst. 

By order, 
, James MILs, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Beverley, April 12, 1887. 





TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 


THE Directors of the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for 130,000 
tons of screened GAS COAL and 26,000 tons of CANNEL, 
to be delivered during Twelve months, from July 1, 
1887, to June 30, 1888, as follows :— 
120,000 tons to be delivered at the Company’s Siding 
at Neepsend on the M.S. & L. Railway, and 36,000 
tons to be delivered by carts at the Effingham 
Street or Neepsend Works, in such monthly 
a as may be required. 

Tenders to state the maximum quantity the Contrac- 
tor can supply. 

The Directors reserve the right to accept the whole 
or any portion of any quantity offered, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained on 
=. to the undersigned. 

enders, marked “‘ Tender for Coal,” must be delivered 
at the Company’s Offices not later than Thursday, the 
21st inst. 
Hansvury Tuomas, Manager. 
Gas Company’s Offices, Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, April 5, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 





TENDERS FOR CANNEL—IRON TUBES, MAINS. 
&c.—RETORTS, &c. 


HE Corporation invite Tenders for 
the supply of 2500 tons of GAS CANNEL, to be 
delivered during the next Twelve months. 

Also for (a) IRON TUBES and FITTINGS, (b) 
MAINS and CONNECTIONS. 

Also for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, and 
SPECIALS in FIRE-CLAY. 

Forms of tender, and particulars of all or any of the 
above-mentioned goods, may obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom sealed endorsed tenders are to 
be delivered before ten o’clock a.m., on Wednesday the 


20th inst. 
Joun 8, DarLineTon, 


( Deputy Town Clerk. 
Wigan, April 7, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF OLDHAM. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 


PHuE Gas- Works Committee invite 
TENDERS for the TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR to be produced at their different Gas Stations 
for a period of One or more years, commencing the 1st 
of July next. 
The yearly make of Tar is about 5500 tons, and of 
Ammoniacal Liquor about 2,000,000 gallons. 
Particulars and forms of tender can be obtained on 
application to Mr, Herbert Andrew, Gas and Water 
Offices, Oldham. 
—” to be sent in on or before Tuesday, April 26, 








A. Nichoison, Town Clerk, 
Oldham, March 80, 1887. : ~" 





BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 





RESIDUAL PRODUCTS FOR SALE, 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the pur- 
chase of the TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
ag at their Works for a period of One, Two, or 
hree years, commencing on the Ist of July next; the 
tenders to state the Baer per ton for tar and price 
per ton for liquor, 6° Twaddel. 

Tenders to be delivered, addressed to the Chairman, 
on or before Wednesday, April 20, endorsed “ Tender 
for Tar, &c.” 

Particulars as to quantity and conditions of contract 
“_ be obtained on application to the Engineer. 

he Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





JAMES JACQUES, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Millgate Works, Stockport, April 9, 1887. 





MOUNTAIN ASH GAS-WORKS. 
THE Mountain Ash Local Board are 


prepared to receive TENDERS from_ com- 
petent persons for the construction of a GASHOLDER 
TANK, TAR and LIQUOR TANK, and RIVER 
WALL in connection with their new Gas-Works at 
Penrhiwceibr, near Mountain Ash. 

The specification and drawings may be seen at the 
Offices of the Local Board, Mountain Ash, and of 
Messrs. G. W. Stevenson and Son, 88, Parliament 
Street, Westminster, Civil Engineers, on and after 
Monday, the 18th inst.; and forms of tender may be 
obtained from the Engineers on payment of one 
sovereign, which will be returned on a bond fide tender 
being made. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 
Tank, &c.,” must be sent in to me on or before Wed- 
nesday, the 27th inst. 

The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept 


R | the lowest or any tender. 


H. P. Liyton, 
Clerk to the Local Board. 


April 9, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 
HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 


Blackburn are prepared to receive OFFERS for 
the TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at 
the Blackburn Gas-Works; the contract to be for One, 
Two, or Three years, as may be determined by the 
Committee. 

Forms of tender and all information may be obtained 
on application to the Gas Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Blackburn ; and offers, endorsed “ Offer for Residuals,” 
and addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
to be left at the Gas Engineer’s Office, on or before 
Saturday, the 23rd day of April inst. 

By order, 
Ww. E. L. Garne, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Blackburn, April 7, 1887. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 


HE Corporation of Droitwich invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 700 to 900 tons of 
best screened GAS COAL at a ton of 21 cwt., to be 
delivered free at Droitwich (G. W.) Railway Station 
at such times and in such quantities as may be 
required. 
he Contract will be for One year, commencing on 
the Ist prox. 

Tenders (with analysis of the Coal to be supplied), 
properly endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent-to 
the undersigned on or before the 26th inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
8. Joun Tomas, Town Clerk. 
Droitwich, April 6, 1887. 





NORTHAMPTON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for TELE- 
SCOPING a Single-Lifs GASHOLDER, 100 feet dia- 
meter by 28 feet deep, and providing and fixing a 
complete NEW SET of COLUMNS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Specifications and drawings may be seen at the Offices 
of the Company, Gas-Works, Northampton, on and 
after Wednesday, the 6th inst. Copies of the specifi- 
cation and form of tender may be obtained on payment 
of - pound, to be returned on receipt of a bond fide 
tender. 
Copies of the tar will be supplied on payment on 
lication to the Engi 





Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be delivered 
at the Office of the Company on or before Tuesday, the 
19th inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
JOHN Evnson, C.E., 


to the C 





Northampton, April 6, 1887. ia 





CORPORATION OF HEYWOOD. 


TO FIRE-BRICK MAKERS, &c. 


HE Gas Committee of the above are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the under- 
mentioned Goods, viz.— 

RETORTS, BRICKS, LUMPS, DAMPERS, and 
FIRE-CLAY. Also 

TO IRONFOUNDERS, &c. 

For CAST-IRON FURNACE DOOR-FRAMES, with 
Doors complete, Sight-hole Boxes, and other Fittings 
required for Retort-Beds. 

For full particulars apply to Mr. H. Hawkins, Engineer 
and Manager. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, to be delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office 
on or before the 19th inst., endorsed “ Tender for Fire- 
Clay Goods,” or “ Ironwork,” as the case may be. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
A. Watts, Town Clerk. 





FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP... 
LIMITED. 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity o 
holding positions of Trust. uf persons 


Boks granted on behalf of Secretaries 


Clerks, and Collectors to Gas an ater Com. 


anies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government ang 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., &c. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pavutu, Secretary. 
Head Cffice: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.¢, 


(CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION op 

PROPERTY ACT. Itisrequired, undera Penalty 
of FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th 
Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas-Works 
in a conspicuous place, where the same may be con. 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 

Printed Copies of the Section, in large type, on broad 
sheets, may now be had, price 2s. per dozen, or 10s, 6d, 
per 100, post free. 

*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland, 


London : WatTER Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Ec, 


Kies TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE 

AND PRACTICE OF THE MANUFACTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS. Edited by 
Tuomas NEwsiGG1nG,| C.E., M. Inst. C.E., and (the late) 
W. T. Fewrrett, F.C.S. Complete in Three Volumes, 
Price £4 4s., handsomely bound in Morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt edges. 

(To enable those who igencaient the first two volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 8rd volume to match, 
sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application to the 
Publisher.] 

London: WatTER Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street,E.C, 


LIGHT! LIGHT!! LIGHT!!! 
Light your Mansions, Mills, and Factories, Light your 
Villages and Towns with the New Illuminant— 
PARAFFIN GAS. 
It puts coal gas entirely in the shade in point of 
economy, purity, and brilliancy. 
No purification nor skilled labour necessary. 
Numerous Works already fitted up with the best 
results. Existing Works altered to the new system at 
little cost. 
The best and simplest Works for exportation. 
Cail and see the system in operation at the Premises 
of the Patentees. 
THE PATENT PARAFFIN GAS LIGHTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
12, WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
Particulars and Testimonials on application. 

















TO INVENTORS AN D PATENTEES, 
ME. W. H. BENNETT having hai 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventorsin the perfection ot 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c.,supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 

ESTMINSTER. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 
PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas-Works, 








For particulars, éc., apply to 


J. BARTLE & CO.,, 
“ENGINEZRING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


* SILICA 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &. 


SvuPrrLiED FROM 


PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 
PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1887. 


THE ACCOUNTS OF THE METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES 
FOR 1886. 
In another part of the present issue will be found a tabular 
statement ot the accounts of the Metropolitan Gas Companies 
for the past year. The figures have altered a good deal since 
we began to publish this abstract, in the days of the thirteen 
Companies; the comparatively insignificant modifications 
of every successive year going to make up important totals. 
Before inquiring into the comparative aspect of these figures, 
however, it will be well to take due note of the positive facts 
Which they reveal. Thus we find that up to the end of last 
year the capital, in stock and borrowed money, employed by 





the Companies amounted to £14,105,793, which was an 
increase of £135,991 upon the previous year, and averaged 
£5 18s. 0°66d. per ton of coal carbonized. In 1885 the 
capital employed worked out to an average of £6 Os. 1-94d. ; 
so that there has been an appreciable reduction under this 
head. By the use of this capital the Companies earned in 
all £4,187,604, out of which they spent £2,935,967 upon 
revenue account ; leaving a gross profit of £1,251,637, which 
is after the rate of £37 15s. per cent. upon the gas-rental, 
and £8 17s. 6d. per cent. upon the capital and borrowed 
money. These large amounts mean the circulation of a 
great deal of cash. Not less than £1,498,647 was paid during 
the year for coals, including carriage and dues; but this 
payment was less by £25,170 than the corresponding entry 
for the previous year. As the weight of coal bought for the 
money was greater, somebody must have gone shorter of cash 
than during 1885 ; which is another proof of the reality of 
the movement that is vaguely described as depression 
of trade. The London Gas Companies benefited from this 
circumstance to the extent of rather more than 6d. per 
ton on all their coals; but, of course, there were counter- 
vailing effects, chief among which must be reckoned a drop 
of £82,048 in the returns from residuals. 

The first place in the second table of our abstract, which 
deals with the facts of the accounts as reduced to the standard 
of coal carbonized, is taken by the Commercial Company. 
This Company employ only £4 7s. 8°41d. per ton of coal 
carbonized, or £2 per ton less than the Chartered. The Com- 
mercial ratio, however, shows the rather large increase of 6s. 
per ton for the year; while the Chartered have decreased it 
by nearly 4s. per ton—the South Metropolitan remaining 
almost unaltered. The Chartered, of course, get a very much 
higher gross return from their business, because they charge 
so much more for their gas than the other Companies. Apart 
from gas, however, there is no such difference. The Chartered, 
notwithstanding their products works, made less of their resi- 
duals than either of the other Companies. They realized 
under this head 6s. 5°21d. per ton, as against 7s. 6-18d. of 
the Commercial and 6s. 7°62d. of the South Metropolitan 
Company. It is unnecessary to say more upon this point. 
It is, and will ever remain, a sore topic. The entries in the 
table under the head of expenditure accentuate much that has 
been publicly said during the past few months respecting the 
working arrangements of the different Companies. The South 
Metropolitan Company obtained their coal very much cheaper 
than their neighbours—l1s. 6d. per ton less than the Chartered, 
and 1s. 4d. per ton less than the Commercial. The same 
Company did their purifying for 6-07d.; while the Chartered 
spent 7°88d., and the Commercial 8°51d. per ton. In respect 
of salaries and wages, the Chartered stand lowest of all, with 
2s. 11°45d.; while the cost to the South Metropolitan is 
2s. 11°59d., and to the Commercial 8s. 4°40d. For wear and 
tear in gas manufacture, the Chartered, as might be expected, 
head the list with 3s. 7°55d.; while the Commercial come a 
long way after with 2s. 7°35d., and the South Metropolitan 
stand at only 2s. 1°38d. The reason for this difference was 
brought out clearly enough at the last Chartered meeting. 
Rents, rates, and taxes cost the Chartered more than their 
neighbours ; but the Commercial are the dearest to manage, 
which is, of course, in a measure due to the standard of 
comparison. The expenses of distribution again show very 
heavy indeed, for the Chartered. Altogether, this Company 
expended £1 5s. 8°22d. per ton of coal carbonized, as against 
£1 3s. 7-99d. by the Commercial, and £1 1s. 4°24d. by the 
South Metropolitan. 

Ten years ago the annual abstract of the Metropolitan Gas 
Companies’ accounts—there were then six of them—appeared 
for the first time upon one page of the Journat, and in the 
form which has been preserved ever since. Amalgamation 
had progressed considerably ; and the sliding scale legislation 
that has since so profoundly altered the conditions of gas 
supply in London had just been applied to the three Com- 
panies that still survive. The gross capital employed by the 
six Companies in 1876 amounted to £11,371,123, and their 
revenues to £3,598,201, out of which they spent £2,481,759 ; 
leaving £1,116,442 as profit, which worked out to £9 14s. 7d. per 
cent. upon the capital, and £40 16s. 2d. per cent. upon the gas- 
rental. Thus the first comparison between the circumstances of 
London Gas Supply now and then shows that notwithstand- 
ing the increased dividends paid upon the past year’s working, 
the pressure for this purpose upon the consumers was very 
considerably less than was experienced ten years ago. In 
explanation of this fact, it will be noticed that whereas in 
1876 the average capital burden of the six Companies was 
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£7 6s. 6:05d. per ton, the load has since been reduced to 
£5 18s. 0°66d. per ton. The Chartered capital stood at 
£8 Os. 1°95d., and that of the only concern with which they 
have since amalgamated—the London—was £6 19s. 11-674. 
The South Metropolitan, then standing alone, had a capital 
of only £4 15s. 8°98d. per ton; the concerns since absorbed 
being much worse off, for the Phenix stood at £6 16s. 1°83d., 
and the Surrey Consumers’ at £6 1s. 6°32d. The Commer- 
cial capital averaged £5 2s. 7°61d. per ton. The prices 
charged by the different Companies for gas during that year 
were: Chartered, 3s. 6d.; Commercial, 8s. 9d.; London, 
8s. 6d. ; Surrey Consumers’, 4s. ; South Metropolitan, 3s. 2d. ; 
Phenix, 8s. 6d. It will thus be seen that the consumers 
in the districts once occupied by these independent Com- 
panies have fared very differently since 1876. The gross 
average income of the Companies was then £2 6s. 4°31d. 
per ton; it is now £1 15s. 0°57d.; and yet the share- 
holders have no cause of complaint, but very much the 
contrary. In 1876 the Chartered Directors had just deter- 
mined upon the erection of works, at an estimated total cost 
of £70,000, for the treatment of their own residuals. They 
expected to do wonders in this way; but that year they made 
more than the average of their residuals, while last year they 
made less. Coals were dear in 1876. The average cost was 
17s. 1°35d. per ton; but even then the South Metropolitan 
managed to get their supply for 15s. 10-93d. If coals were dear, 
residuals paid fairly well. Yet it may be surprising to those 
who are always bewailing the ‘‘ hard times” that have come 
upon gas manufacturers with the present low values of re- 
siduals to learn that whereas coals, less residuals, cost the 
London Gas Companies 5s. 11-77d. per ton last year, ten years 
ago they cost 6s. 647d. per ton. It is true that we are look- 
ing back over a period when ammonia and tar fetched high 
prices ; but it is better to take account of the circumstances 
of an ordinary time, than to make all comparisons with some 
favoured period of inflated values. 

There are some entries in the summary for 1876 which 
show that the modern system of unification has resulted in 
diminishing revenue as well as capital charges. Thus it 
cost the three Companies £17,460 for stationery, printing, 
and general charges last year, as compared with the £19,459 
paid by the six Companies. Directors were an expensive 
luxury under the old dispensation. They cost the gas con- 
sumers in 1876 as much as £19,000; and besides this, there 
was a charge of £1296 for Auditors. Last year the two 
together cost £12,275—and quite enough, too. Computed on 
the basis of coal carbonized, the saving under the new system 
looks more considerable ; for whereas the ‘‘ general charges ” 
stood in 1876 at a mean of 8-01d. per ton, the same class of 
expenses last year averaged only 1-75d. per ton. Directors 
and Auditors, too, have been reduced from 8°14d. to 1-:28d. 
per ton. Law and parliamentary expenses have also come 
down from 1-98d. to 067d. per ton; and to show that, in the 
ordinary commercial sense, the work of gas supply is better 
managed by three than it was by six Companies, we find that 
bad debts and extraordinary expenses have dropped from 
948d. to 5°56d. per ton. This is as satisfactory a showing 
as any. It is in respect of the capital obligations, however, 
that the effect of the modern system is most conspicuous. 

As regards the technical work of the Companies, the 
accompanying table will be found instructive :— 


TaBLE of the Residuals and Gas made, per Ton of Coal car- 
bonized, by the Metropolitan Gas Companies in the Year 1886. 





Ammoniacal 
Liquor per | Made, 
Ton of Coals, Cub. Ft. 
in Gallons. perTon. 
| 10,390 
| 10,060 
' 10,116 


| 10,804 


* The quantity of ammoniacal liquor produced in the second half of last year not 
being stated in the Commercial Company’s accounts for that period, these figures 
have been arrived at from the number of tons of sulphate made,reckoning 314 butts 
(of 108 gallons) of liquor to the ton. 


Here we find that the mean of the carbonizing of all the Com- 
panies at their various stations is the production of 10,304 
cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. For 1885 the rate was 
10,268 cubic feet. This close approximation shows that 
London carbonizing practice is finding its level. There has 
been a reduction of the high yield of the Chartered stations, 
and an increase of the low output of the South Metropolitan 
works. A mean of 10,116 cubic feet per ton from the latter 


Coke | Breeze | Tar 
per Ton of per Ton of |per Ton of 
Coals, | Coals, | Coals, 
in Bushels. in Bushels. in Gallons. 


43°17 
47°14 
49°86 | 


Name of Company. 





CHARTERED ... 
CoMMERCIAL. .. 
SoutH METROPOLITAN. 


4°63 
4°92 
3°05 


| 10°89 
| 10°14 
| 10°01 


31°72 
38°82* 
34°66 
32°91 





Mean per Ton 44°95 








| 4°31 | 10-64 








is noteworthy, in view of all that has been written upon th 
profitable limits of carbonization. Mr. F. Livesey must trea 
been doing exceptionally well. Why Mr. H. E. Jones with 
his dearer coal, has fallen into the third place is not lone 
to understand. As to the proportionate output of residuals 
recent controversies have shown that estimates varying more 
or less from the truth, as shown by isolated experiments 
have so much to do with statements of this order that the 
latter are not worth arguing about. Referring to our ten. 
year-old table, we find that in 1876 the average gas produc. 
tion of all the Companies was 10,068 cubic feet per ton ; byt 
the Chartered and Surrey Consumers’ were the only Com. 
panies to be credited with over 10,000 cubic feet per toy 
The South Metropolitan make was only 9788 cubic feet per 
ton. The coke production was given in heaped bushels they - 
and all the Companies claimed much lower makes of tar. The 
progress of washers and scrubbers is also exemplified by the 
rise of the average production of ammoniacal liquor from 
25°78 gallons to 32°91 gallons per ton; and even more 
strikingly by the elevation of the minimum yield from 17-4 
gallons to 31°72 gallons per ton. On the whole, therefore, 
our analysis shows that, in a technical as well as in a com. 
mercial sense, the management of the three Companies jg 
better than that of the six they have supplanted, seeing 
that they get more out of the coal than their predecessors, and 
do it for less money; selling, moreover, their products at 
cheaper rates, and paying higher dividends. 


THE DATE OF THE GAS INSTITUTE MEETING, 


WE understand that the Council of The Gas Institute, at their 
ordinary meeting last week, decided to postpone the general 
meeting at Glasgow until June 28, in accordance with the 

wish of the majority of the members who voted in the recent 

plébiscite. As we have already pointed out, the rules of the 

Institute do not provide for any alteration of the date of 
assembly from that fixed upon at the previous general meeting ; 

so that, to place matters in order, it will be necessary to 

formally call the Glasgow meeting for the 14th, when it will 

be adjourned by the President until the 28th. As a similar 

circumstance has never happened before, it is particularly 

requested that members—many of whom, it is feared, are in 

the habit of taking for granted the routine notices and calls 

issued by the Secretary of the Institute—will bear this state- 

ment in mind, and make their arrangements for the 28th. 

It will be a matter for regret if the fear expressed in our. 
‘* Correspondence” columns last week by Mr. W. Longworth 
should be realized, and any members of the Institute who 
may happen to be managers of small undertakings be 
debarred from attending the meeting by their extra work at 
the end of the half year. It is to be hoped, however, that 
means may be found for avoiding such a calamity. We 
presume, at any rate, that those members for whom Mr. 
Longworth speaks are really in the minority which appears 
from the result of the scrutiny of the special voting-papers. 
In a matter of this kind, where inconvenience is almost sure 
to be caused to somebody, the principle to be observed is 
necessarily that of deference to the majority. People who do 
not take the trouble to express their opinions must be regarded 
as being indifferent ; and therefore the greatest number of 
declared suffrages must in fairness be consulted. It isina 
degree to be deplored that any alteration of the date of meet- 
ing is found to be necessary ; but, after all, the arrangements 
of the Institute are not of such a cast-iron nature that they 
cannot be modified on occasion. 


AN AMBIGUOUS ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
A very remarkable difficulty has befallen the Directors of the 
Croydon Gas Company, and has driven them to seek the 
immediate protection of Parliament, in defiance of all Stand- 
ing Orders applying to petitioners for Private Bills. At the 
last general meeting of the Company, a Mr. Hamond, the 
holder of some shares of the issue of 1866, raised the question 
whether these shares, which have been treated as belonging 
to the Company’s 7 per cent. capital, were not really entitled 
to be regarded as 10 per cent. capital. He was answered at 
the time in the negative by the Solicitor of the Company; but 
he declared that he had Counsel's opinion in support of his 
view, and meant to stand upon his rights. Mr. Hamond’s 
threat sufficed to lead the Board to seek the advice of the 
Attorney-General upon the subject. The gist of the matter 
will be found in our last week's issue, by which statement 1t 
will be seen that the view taken by Mr. Hamond has been 
in effect endorsed by Sir R. E. Webster. It is, in fact, an un- 
suspected reading of a clause of the Company’s Act of 1877, 
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whereby it is possible to argue that the distinctions between 
10 per cent. and 7 per cent. capital were repealed in respect 
of the shares issued up to that period. The Directors have 
never read the Act in this sense; but if the Attorney-General’s 
opinion is correct, and is acted upon by holders of the shares 
jn question, the Directors may have to pay the difference of 
jividend upon them for the whole period since 1877, besides 
making up the future dividend to the maximum rate. In 
their dilemma the Directors applied to the Croydon Corpora- 
tion, and the latter agreed to promote a Bill to correct the 
unpremeditated fault in drafting the 1877 Act, of which Mr. 
Hamond intends to take advantage. As, however, the costs 
ofthe proposed Bill would have to be borne by the Company, 
the Directors have formed the determination to promote the 
Bill themselves. Mr. Hamond is, of course, justified, as an 
investor, in obtaining every advantage for himself permitted 
under the constitution of the Company. At the same time, 
the consideration that such an interpretation of the Act as he 
advances was never contemplated by the Company or the 
Local Authority, is ample justification for the proposal to 
amend the phraseology of the statute, so as to make it accord 
with its intention. 


THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. 


A coop deal of notice is being taken in the public press—and 
yery properly and naturally—of the declaration by Mr. Ellis 
Lever of the amount of his expenses in connection with the 
Hunter libel case. It appears from Mr. Lever’s own state- 
ment that his costs as between solicitor and client amounted 
to £2205, while the taxed costs for which he was recouped 
by order of the Court amounted only to £558 ; so that he has 
had to pay for his triumph the handsome sum of £1647. 
His worst enemy has never accused Mr. Lever of over- 
modesty; and it must be acknowledged that any coal merchant 
who had bought an advertisement for such a figure would 
feel justified in making all possible use of it. To anybody 
who can afford it, £1647 is not too high a price for such a 
pedestal as that which has been placed at Mr. Lever’s service 
since the Salford trial by hundreds of newspaper writers and 
other slaves of Fame. Mr. Lever has been serenaded by 
village brass bands; Mr. Lever has ridden in a railway 
carriage with Mr. Gladstone; Mr. Lever has been credited 
with the intention of becoming a candidate for Parliament on 
the “platform,” as our Transatlantic friends would say, of 
Commercial Probity ; Mr. Lever is the latest model of Public 
Virtue. We, however, flatly refuse to participate in this 
Lever worship. Mr. Lever has done a very good stroke of 
business for himself by performing an undoubted service to 
the public ; but we decline to admit his claim for commisera- 
tion for having to pay so much for a personal advantage which 
he would probably not have foregone for double the money. 
In all this, be it remembered, we do not minimize the 
importance of the benefit that Salford and other commu- 
nities have derived from Mr. Lever's battle with Mr. Samuel 
Hunter ; but as we shrink from trampling on a man when 
he is down, so we decline to prostrate ourselves before a 
man who is up. Also it is a thing to be deplored that to take 
an active part in denouncing a glaring wrong should entail 
so much trouble and cost upon any man who seeks to do the 
public this service. The Corporation of Salford ought to 
pay Mr. Lever’s reasonable costs out of pocket. Many a 
sink of corruption would be cleared out to-morrow but for 
the fear on the part of those who know of the evil that if 
they were to open their mouths they would incur legal 
pains and penalties which, not being traders, would outweigh 
with them any possible benefit they could derive from serving 
the community in the impersonal interest of morality. This 
is a great evil; but it is a very real one. In the case of 
newspapers, the proprietors of which should, in the opinion 
of some people, undertake the task of practically purifying 
the world by gibbeting offenders in their columns, who is to 
pay the lawyers on their behalf? Consequently, through 
fear of the law, which is a weapon of the rich, a newspaper 
writer is compelled to go on day after day preaching morality, 
it may be, in general terms, and imploring offenders, also in 
general language, to desist from their evil courses. He 
knows that by naming one man as being guilty of a particular 
offence he could do more good, or at least create more effect, 
than by a year’s impersonal moralizing ; but who is to pay for 
the luxury? It is to be hoped that the echoes of the Salford 
exposure will not die away until the law has been strengthened 
for dealing with agents who betray their trust, and also with 
those who procure or are accessory to the wrong. Mr. 
Howorth, the member for the Southern Division of the 





borough which was the scene of the recent scandal, has 
given notice of a Bill to deal with this matter ; and we hope 
it will be sufficient for its object, and become law. The evil 
is great and various, and the law is weak and imperfect. All 
the same, however, and without disparaging Mr. Howorth’s 
endeavours, we look to the elevation of public sentiment on 
this subject for the means of effecting the radical cure which 
is so much to be desired. We do not believe that the 
“commission” system, as it is called, is any more rife 
among gas managers and officials generally than among 
agents of other orders of the modern class of capitalist 
traders and public organizations that have supplanted for so 
many purposes the simple system in which intermediaries 
were not required. To all who may be tempted to sell their 
independence and honour for a bribe, however, the dramatic 
history of the fall of Mr. Samuel Hunter and the triumph of 
Mr. Ellis Lever should prove a sufficient warning. 


THE PROPOSED REFORM OF PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 


Tue annual Bill for the reform of Private Bill Legislation has 
been brought in again by Mr. Craig-Sellar, with whom are 

joined Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Howorth, Mr. John Morley, 

and Mr. Arthur Elliott. If respectable names can avail to 
help forward the fortunes of a measure of this kind, therefore, it 
might be thought that Mr. Craig-Sellar’s Bill is well favoured. 
Unfortunately, we have had to discuss similar Bills year after 
year; and there the matter has always ended. It will be 
very remarkable if, with a preoccupied Parliament, Mr. Craig- 
Sellar’s success is greater this year than it has been in the 
past. An abstract of the present Bill will be found in another 
column. It does not differ in any important respect from the 
Bill of last year. Mr. Craig-Sellar’s ideas have apparently 
become settled ; and he now looks to the device of standing 
Commissioners, to whom all matters now confided to Select 
Committees would be referred, for deliverance from the 
failings of the present system. For reasons frequently stated 
in these columns, we do not believe that if Mr. Craig-Sellar had 
his will, the expense of Private Bill Legislation would be 
seriously diminished. Whether the other matters complained 
of in connection with the existing system would be bettered 
by the proposed change is still far from certain. That some 
shortcomings of practice, and miscarriages in results, would 
occur under any system is certain. One feature of the work- 
ing of a Board of Parliamentary Commissioners would, in all 
probability, be the institution of more order, not to say 
routine, in proceedings relating to Private Bills, in place of 
the delightfully free-and-easy procedure permitted by some 
Select Committees. It has often occurred to observers of the 
working of Select Committees to remark that it seems a pity, 
after a good Committee have been got together and thoroughly 
drilled into the work of dealing with Private Bill business, 
to lose the benefit of their training and good sense, and 
take the chance of another handful of legislators for the 
next batch of business. The same observation has been made 
with reference to British juries. After one jury have learnt 
in connection with a rather long and complicated case how to 
sift evidence and weigh arguments, they are commonly dis- 
missed with a compliment by the judge, and are consoled for 
their efficient discharge of duty by the assurance that they 
will not be called upon to do the like again for some time. 
As with juries, so with Select Committees—it has been felt 
that, for dealing with matters of fact, fresh, unspoiled 
common sense is, on the whole, worth more than trained 
intelligence. Whether or not the subject will now be regarded 
differently by legislators remains to be seen—if, indeed, they 
can find time to think of the matter at all. Mr. Sellar asked 
a question last night with reference to the intentions of the 
Government on this subject; and he was informed by Mr. 
W. H. Smith that although they purposed introducing a 
similar measure in the House of Lords, they would not object to 
his Bill being read a second time to-morrow and committed. 





WE learn that the statement published in the Journat for the 8th 
ult. (p. 436), with regard to the future management of the Walton- 
on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Company’s works, is substantially 
justified, notwithstanding the correction which we made later by 
special request, by the appointment, in succession to Mr. C. V. 
Bennett, of Mr. W. Wood, of the gas-works, Colnbrook. 

Ir is with much regret that we have to record the death, on 
Easter Day, the 10th inst., from the effects of an accidental injury, 
of Mr. Philip Henry Bower, the youngest son of Mr. George 
Bower, of St. Neots. Mr. Bower was a Fellow of Cooper’s Hill, 
the Indian Engineering College; and his death at the early age 
of 26 is a loss to the profession in which he had shown great 
promise. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue report of Dr. Frankland on the Metropolitan Water 
Supply during March speaks of all the water as being clear 
and bright. Organic matter was small for the season of the 
year, though exhibiting a slight increase, as compared with 
February, in the case of the Thames supply, except in regard 
to the Chelsea and West Middlesex samples. Concerning the 
water drawn from the Lea, and supplied by the New River 
and East London Companies, there was less organic matter 
than in February. The Kent water, as usual, while possess- 
ing a large proportion of solid matter, contained only a very 
small quantity of that which was organic. The Colne Valley 
water, having been softened by the application of lime, had 
only one-third the solid residuum of the Kent supply. The 
Tottenham water contained rather more organic matter than 
usual, Neither the river water nor that furnished from the 
deep wells of the Kent Company contained any ammonia ; 
but there was ammonia in the Colne Valley water, and rine 
times as much in the Tottenham supply. The Tottenham 
water contained no nitrates or nitrites, and in this respect was 
an exception to all the supplies; but the Kent water had 
these compounds in a larger proportion than water from any 
of the other sources. Chlorine was specially present in 
the Tottenham and Kent samples, followed by the Colne 
Valley and the East London. The quantity of ammonia 
is higher in the Tottenham supply than it was in the 
previous month, as also the total of combined nitro- 
gen. There is likewise a slight advance in the chlorine. 
The report for March by Mr. Crookes, in conjunction 
with Dr. Odling and Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, states that the 
water supply in London, from the Thames and the Lea, 
during the month was ‘‘ most satisfactory.” On five days 
the supply furnished by the East London Company, as tested 
by samples taken in the Commercial Road, was slightly 
turbid ; but this turbidity was ‘‘ entirely local,” being due to 
an interference with the mains in the locality whence the 
samples were taken. The substance in suspension was com- 
posed entirely of mineral matter. On the same authority we 
learn that the proportion of organic matter in the water was 
appreciably below that observed in February. With respect 
to quantity, the eight London Companies present their 
usual monthly statement to the Registrar-General, show- 
ing an average increase of nearly 44 million gallons in 
the daily water supply, compared with March, 1886. The 
increase in the houses was less than 14,000—a number 
insufficient to account for the additional consumption of 
water. In March last year, the increase in the number of 
houses compared with March, 1885, was a little over 20,000; 
but the additional consumption of water was not much above 
4 million gallons per day. House building in London and 
the suburbs has received a check; but the consumption of 
water appears to proceed at an accelerated pace. 

The Bill to amend the law relating to the rating and valua- 
tion of water-works belonging to Local Authorities in Scotland 
stands for second reading on the 27th inst. It seeks to lay 
down an important principle, which, if adopted by the Legis- 
lature in regard to such undertakings as come within the 
scope of the present measure, will doubtless be followed 
hereafter by a similar enactment with respect to water under- 
takings generally, both north and south of the Tweed. It 
may be that, in the existing state of public business, there is 
very little likelihood of the Bill being passed. As a private 
member’s Bill, its prospects of receiving early attention are 
not encouraging ; but, even so, it is well that ample oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for a consideration of the clauses 
not only by Local Authorities, but also by Water Companies 
throughout the kingdom. Perhaps the wiser course would 
be to petition Parliament for an inquiry into the whole 
subject, with a view to the introduction of a measure estab- 
lishing a system of valuation and rating of water-works 
upon a broad, uniform, and generally acceptable basis. 
Needless to say, experts differ as to the right mode of 
dealing with such matters. The present practice of valuing 
and rating water-works is, as we have recently taken occasion 
to point out, complicated and artificial in the extreme; and 
probably there are not a few well-qualified persons who will 
hold that the Scotch Bill proposes a really equitable basis of 
calculation in providing that the yearly rent or annual value 
shall be 3 per cent. of the structural value of the works as 
they exist at the time of the valuation, and that all under- 
ground works shall be rated on one-fourth only of that sum ; 
the figures to be apportioned pro ratd in accordance with the 








structural value of the works in each parish. If this way of 
dealing with the question is not generally approved, the com. 
panies should signify their disapproval by petitioning against 
the principle of the Bill. On the other hand, if any better 
system can be devised, let it be put forward. Nothing coulg 
be much worse than the methods which at present prevail of 
raising the valuation every few years, with the necessity of 
frequent appeals to the Courts of Law. 

An article from the pen of Dr. Percy Frankland has been 
recently published; the subject treated upon being “The 
‘“‘ Presence and Vitality of Pathogenic Micro-Organisms jp 
“Water.” Although Mr. Crookes is not mentioned by name, 
it is obvious that, in one part of the article, there is a direct 
reference to the experiments lately described in the reports 
on the Metropolitan Water Supply issued by that gentleman 
in conjunction with Dr. Odling and Dr. Tidy. In these ex. 
periments it appeared that the bacilli of anthrax, in the form 
of an active sporeless growth, when introduced into potable 
water, had a very brief period of existence. Dr. P. Frank. 
land contends that this view of the facts is delusive, as there 
is an essential difference in the degree of vitality possessed 
by the mere bacilli of anthrax compared with that of the 
spores. In every case Mr. Crookes mentions that he experi- 
mented with ‘an active sporeless growth of bacillus anthracis,” 
Dr. Frankland emphatically declares that ‘‘ only those expe- 
‘‘riments on the vitality of the anthrax-organism in water in 
‘‘which the spores have been employed can have any claim 
‘to being of sanitary importance; and any conclusions based 
‘upon the behaviour of sporeless growths of anthrax bacilli 
“in water are not only valueless, but misleading in the 
‘‘extreme.” Fearis expressed that unless this is understood, 
the mistake will ‘tend to foster a most dangerous and 
‘‘reprehensible laxness in preserving the purity of water 
‘‘ supplies.” A similar apprehension was expressed in our 
columns some time ago by Mr. G. Bischof, though without 
immediate reference to the spore question. It is admitted, 
however, by Dr. P. Frankland, that there are some patho- 
genic microbes which appear neither to multiply in potable 
water nor to be capable of any prolonged vitality in that 
medium. But it is observed that these organisms are such 
as are not known to form spores; so that their limited power 
of resistance to unfavourable conditions is said to be in no 
way surprising. The principle deduced by Dr. P. Frankland 
is that the pathogenic organisms do not present any special 
uniformity in their behaviour in potable water, and that, 
therefore, it is “highly misleading” to apply the results 
which have been obtained with one organism to the case of 
another organism. It is satisfactory to learn from the same 
authority that most of the pathogenic forms which have 
hitherto been experimented with do not appear capable of 
extensive multiplication in potable water. But many of them 
are able, nevertheless, to preserve their vitality in such a 
medium for many days or weeks. Those which form spores 
retain their vitality ‘‘for practically an indefinite period of 
“time.” There is no doubt that Mr. Crookes gave a correct 
account of his experiments; distinctly stating that the 
organisms, though active, were sporeless. The significance of 
the experiments is the matter in dispute. On another point 
no question arises ; and that is as to the efficacy of the pur- 
fying process adopted by the London Water Companies, 
demonstrated by the very large reduction that has taken 
place in the number of microbes in the supply as the effect 
of passing through the filter-beds. This encouraging result 
was unexpected ; and its practical importance is realized by 
Dr. P. Frankland. He does, indeed, say there is no “ abso- 
‘‘lute guarantee” against the transmission of organisms. 
But he attaches great importance to what is being done, s0 
far exceeding all that was anticipated; and he ventures to 
hope that yet greater efficiency will be obtained ‘ when 
“scientific assistance is brought to bear upon the rule-of- 
‘thumb methods in vogue amongst water engineers.” The 
engineers followed the light they had ; and it appears to have 
led them in the right direction. 








Tue Brussets Gas-Strove Competition.—We understand that 
the jurors appointed by the Brussels Municipality in connection 
with the gas-stove competition which has been held under their 
auspices have unanimously awarded to M. Wybauw, the Chief 
Engineer of the Gas Department—a gentleman whose name has 
lately been frequently before our readers in association with the 
question of differential prices for gas—the prize of 6000 frs. for the 
best heating-stove, by which, it is stated, something like 84 per 
cent. of the total heat produced is utilized. The prize of 1000 frs. 
for the best warming-stove for kitchen use has fallen to M. Wobbe. 
The prize for cooking-stoves has not yet been awarded. 
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Gssaps, Commentaries, and Rebietvs. 


gas AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


(For Stock anpD SHareE List, see p, 734.) 

pureLy has the Gas and Water Market had so quiet a week as 
that which has just closed. After the enforced inaction of the 
faster vacation, 1t has taken a long time to get fairly into work 
in; and 60 gradually has this been effected, that Saturday— 
gsually the slackest day of the week—was about the busiest day of 
Jast week. Throughout the markets generally, fresh transactions 
have not been abundant, and the settlement was the chief business. 
Prices have been good and buoyant. Foreign affairs have caused 
no anxiety ; and the Foreign Market has been firm, though it still 
continues very cautious, and speculation is retarded. Trade 
rospects are promising, and favour advancing values in Rails. 
The Bank rate was further reduced on Thursday to 2} per cent., 
from the 8 per cent. to which it had fallen three weeks pre- 
viously; and 1 per cent. is all that can be*obtained for money 
deposited with the joint-stock banks. With money so cheap 
as this, and likely to become, if anything, cheaper, there has 
been the usual strong demand for the Funds; and Consols have 
been done more than once at the high figure of 1023. All other 
high-class securities have moved sympathetically upward. Advances 
in Gas securities, though unchequered by downward variation, are 
moderate. This is probably attributable to the quiet of last week, 
to the considerable advances already effected recently, and to the 
fact of all the Companies, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
having either paid their dividends or notified what they will be; so 
that there is no opening for speculation in improvements in that 
respect. An exception, however, may be found in Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water, the shares of which have been rising freely; the 
Ordinary having gained 12 in the past fortnight. At the opening 
of the Stock Exchange on Tuesday, great firmness was apparent, 
and all descriptions without exception remained strong to the close, 
although transactions were not abundant. Business in Gas was very 
slack and quite unnoticeable. Water, on the other hand, was more 
active than on any other day of the week ; and the shares of several 
Companies were dealt in at good prices. The only variation, however, 
was a rise of 4in Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary. On Wednesday 
there was a slight check to the advance in Rails; but they became 
better during the day, and other departments remained firm. Gas 
was just as inactive as on the previous day ; and Water also was 
very quiet. All quotations were unchanged. The general firmness 
was maintained on Thursday for the most part, though the Foreign 
Market was not quite so good. Gas was again exceedingly quiet 
and featureless. A few Companies were quoted ex div.; and the 
quotations of Commercial were equivalent to a fractional advance. 
Water was noticeable for the further rise of Southwark and Vaux- 
hall; the ordinary shares improving 2, and the “D” 5. On 
Friday Rails were not quite so firm; but the Foreign Market was 
better. Gas was more active; but prices were not remarkable. 
The only move was a rise of }in Bombay. The Water list was an 
absolute blank; but Lambeth 7} per cent. was quoted 2 higher. 
On Saturday Gas was at its busiest. Gaslight 6 per cent. debenture 
and Continental Union preference rose 1 each. Hardly anything 

was done in Water; and quotations remained unchanged. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE GERMAN CONTINENTAL GAS COMPANY ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING—THE PRO- 
POSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE NEWCASTLE EXHIBITION—PRIMARY 
BATTERY LIGHTING—THE STANDARD PRICE FOR INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING—THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE LALANDE PRIMARY BATTERY, 

Tae remarks upon electricity and gas lighting which will be found 

in the report of the Directors of the German Continental Gas Com- 

pany, published in the last number of the JourNaL, come with 


peculiar appropriateness after what has been recently published in. 


our columns respecting the conditions of any possible competition 
between the two systems of lighting. Like our American col- 
leagues, the Engineers of the German Continental Company fear 
the universal petroleum lamp very much more than the infrequent 
arc or incandescent lamp. In fact, they welcome the influence of 
the electricians in breaking down the numbing effect of the small 
oil-lamp, with its supplies purchased at retail, and creating the 
taste for high-power lights. They evidently think with the Ameri- 
caus that the first necessity is to foster the popular appreciation 
for brilliant lighting, and then, when this taste has been fully 
matured, they will either gratify it by means of gas-burners of the 
recuperative class, or even sell gas for driving the engines of the 
electricians. They are not at all particular whether they sell their 
gas for consumption by means of lighting burners or for driving 
engines. Indeed, to please a very influential personage, the 
German Continental Company have followed the example of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association at Vienna, and have started 
at Dessau a station for electric lighting in which gas-engines are 
the motive machines. As in the case of the Imperial Continental 
Association, so here, there are peculiar reasons for the complaisance 
of the Gas Company. It would be very easy, however, to exagge- 
tate the importance of this precedent. The Company do not 
expect to make much money by their new venture; neither will 
they repeat it, except to oblige a particular customer. So far as 
their acquaintance with electric lighting as a rival to their own 
business as suppliers of gas extends, they are apparently not by any 
means afraid of it. 

The good people of the North of England who may be attracted 





to the Newcastle Exhibition to be opened during the coming summer 
season are promised a gorgeous display of electric lighting. The 
local reporter, who has spread his information upon the subject as 
thinly as possible through the long columns of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, flatters his readers by telling them that their exhibition 
building is the largest that has ever been “ entirely supplied with 
incandescent light in this country.”’ It will, indeed, be a big thing 
in incandescent lighting if it is much bigger than the South Ken- 
sington installations that nearly ruined the Exhibition Committees 
for three years in succession. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
Newcastle Exhibition authorities will not only indulge to their 
heart’s content in electric lighting, if they like it; but will also, 
like hard-headed northerners, keep account of the cost. Nobody 
will ever know what the pretty South Kensington displays really 
cost. The Newcastle people will probably look into these matters 
more closely than did the decorated members of the South Kensing- 
ton coterie. 

Some particulars have been published by a correspondent of the 
Electrical Review respecting an electric lighting installation con- 
sisting of a primary battery and ten 5-candle power lamps, which 
is stated to have been used for eight months to light a jeweller’s 
shop in Regent Street. The users are said to have been so pleased 
with this arrangement that they kept it in action up to a recent 
date, only removing it to make room for an enlarged installation of 
40 lamps, with gas-engine, dynamo, &c., complete. The battery 
comprised nine rectangular cells of glazed earthenware, outside 
dimensions 13 in. by 6 in. by 12 in. In each cell was a porous 
vessel containing a carbon plate, 8 in. by 10 in. by } in. thick, with 
two corresponding zinc plates. The solution used is a secret of the 
electrician who put up the plant; but it is described as without 
fumes. The battery gave about 8 amperes and 2 volts per cell, and 
was recharged three times a week, running six hours per night. 
The cost of maintenance was about 12s. per week; and the prime 
cost 16s. per cell. It could be used with any of the ordinary 
double fluid solutions, especially with a 10 per cent. solution of sul- 
phuric acid for the outside, and equal parts of saturated bichromate 
of soda solution and hydrochloric acid for the inside. After all, 
2s. a night for ten lamps of 5-candle illuminating power places the 
arrangement decidedly in the category of luxurious or experimental 
lighting. 

An Electric Lighting Company have offered to take the lighting 
of the Brighton Pavilion off the hands of the Town Council, 
charging a fixed price for light after the rate of 4d. per lamp per 
hour. ‘To put the existing lighting plant into perfect repair, to the 
satisfaction of the fire insurance inspector, will cost £480. The 
Pavilion Committee have been advised to put down accumulator 
plant for the improvement of the lighting ; but this would mean an 
addition of 40 or 50 per cent. to the cost. It is worthy of notice 
that the terms mentioned—}d. per lamp per hour—seem to be the 
standard rate in favour with the few electricians who care to do a 
business in electric lighting by contract. Supposing the illumi- 
nating value of an incandescent lamp at this price to be about equal 
to that of an ordinary 5 cubic feet gas-burner, it follows that at 
Brighton and elsewhere electricians can see their way to making a 
profit by selling their light at a rate equivalent to gas at 8s. 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. Nobody will begrudge them the amount of 
patronage they are likely to receive at this price. 

Some time ago Mr. J. Berger Spence tried, with some success, to 
interest the public in the Lalande primary battery for electric light- 
ing—an arrangement which was to pay all working expenses by the 
value of the residuals which it was warranted to produce. The 
Financial News has recently disinterred some curious facts con- 
nected with the history of Mr. Berger Spence’s dealings with the 
Lalande invention. In December, 1884, Mr. Berger Spence and 
his friends formed the Standard Electric Light and Power Company, 
with a nominal capital of £300,000, for the purpose of exploiting the 
Lalande battery in England, Ireland, and Wales. A licence to sell, 
use, and put in practice the battery—not to manufacture it—was 
transferred from Mr. Berger Spence to the Company in considera- 
tion of an allocation of £96,000 in fully-paid shares of the Com- 
pany. This accounted for 9600 shares. Up to April, 1885, it 
appeared from the filed list of allotments that 9707 shares had been 
issued to 22 persons. Of these 9700 were fully-paid shares allotted 
to Mr. Berger Spence and his nominees; on the remaining seven 
shares £1 had been called up, and the total amount of calls 
received amounted to £6. In November, 1886, the list showed 
that some of the fully-paid shares had been shifted about among 
different people ; but the original £6 still represented the support 
accorded by the public to this promising venture. The Company 
has since been wound up. When one remembers the desperate 
efforts made to secure support for this wonderful scheme, the 
glowing notices that appeared in the newspapers, the advertise- 
ments, the confidential recommendations of so-called competent 
authorities, one is tempted to sympathize with Mr. Berger Spence 
for his pains so utterly thrown away. Perhaps if he had not begun 
by promising so much, he would not have ended by accomplishing 
so little. 





Tue “Scottish Review” for the present month contains an 
interesting article on ‘‘ The Gas Industry of the United Kingdom,” 
from the pen of Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E. It is based on the Trans- 
actions of The Gas Institute for 1885 and 1886, the Statistical 
Report of the Gas Supply of Scotland for 1885 issued by the North 
British Association, and the Parliamentary Returns as to Gas 
Undertakings for the same year; but it is by no means confined to 
statistics. 
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Capital and borrowed money 


Income—viz. : 
Sale of gas by meter. . 
Public lights, including lighting and contracts 
Rental of meters and stoves . ° 
Residual products. . 
Miscellaneous, including old materials 





Total income from all sources . 





Expenditure—viz.: 
Coals, including carriage and dues. . 
Purifying materials, including labour. 
Salaries and wages—manufacture . 
Wear and tear—manufacture. 
Rents, rates, and taxes . 
Salaries—management . 
Collectors’ commission. . : 
Stationery, printing, and gener al charges ‘ 
Directors and auditors. . 3 
Salaries and wages, wear and tear—distribution. 
Repair and renewal of meters,&c.. . . . . . 
Law and parliamentary charges. — 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses 





Total expenditure on revenue account . 











Gross profit. 






Do. per cent. on capital and borrowed ented 
Do. do. gas-rental ° : 











ACCOUNTS OF THE METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR 1886. 
































Chartered. | Commercial. South Metropolitan. | All the Pe 
£ s. a £ 8. d. £ 8. a. | £ 8. d 
10,690,900 0 0 801,234 0 OU 2,613,659 5 | 14,105,793 5 1 
| rr, 
2,314,420 14 0 205,684 1 8 578,372 5 9 8,098,477 1 9 
143,126 14 6 | 18,483 2 7 55,757 15 9 217,367 12 19 
61,483 18 1 | 5,045 19 11 14,493 12 9 | 71,023 10 9 
539,619 7 0 | 68,980 10 6 175,876 19 4 | 783,976 16 10 
11,066 4 4 815 11 7 4,877 1511 | 16,759 11 10 
3,059,716 17 11 | 299,009 5 10 828,878 9 6 | 4,187,604 13 3 
1,080,253 1 8 | 116,972 2 7 801,422 5 5 1,498,647 9 8 
55,062 4 4 | 6,507 13 0 13,366 10 4 74,936 7 8 
247,797 O11 | 30,902 18 8 78,392 9 9 357,092 ; 4 
304,420 2 9 | 23,980 9 4 55,9u2 19 11 384,303 12 0 
145,433 0 2 9,783 11 0 36,041 16 1 191,258 7 3 
14,067 18 4 2,069 6 0 4,192 8 1 20,329 12 5 
28,389 14 2 997415 5 | 11,072 17 2 42,437 6 9 
10,252 9 38 2,064 8 8 | 5,148 19 5 17,460 17 4 
; 0 0 2,650 0 0 | 3,725 0 0 12,275 0 0 
164,849 9 1 12,885 1511 | 88,721 1 9 216,456 6 9 
49,546 1 5 2394 1 8 | 6,275 19 7 58,716 2 8 
8,454 15 38 5011 4 3,207 16 4 6,713 211 
44,845 18 6* 8,508 9 3 i 6,985 19 5 | 55,340 7 2 
9,154,971 15 5 | 217,244 210 | 564,451 3 3 | 2,935,967 1 6 
905,445 2 6 81,765 8 0 | 264,427 6 8 | 1,251,637 11 9 
89 4 10 41 1024 | 817 6 
36 16 10 36 9 6 4114 0 87 15 0 


* Including ; £24,362 annuities and retiring allowances, paid under Amalgamation Schemes. 


























Capital and borrowed money 





Income—viz. : 
Total gas-rental . . 
Rental of meters and stoves . 
Residual products ‘ 
Miscellaneous, including old materials . 





Total income from allsources. . ... 





| 

Expenditure—viz.: 

Coals, including carriagoand dues. . . . . 2. + + «| 
Purifying materials, including labour a> eet | 
Salaries and wages—manufacture . 
Wear and tear—manufacture 
Rents, rates, and taxes . 
Salaries—management . 
Collectors’ commission. . ° 
Stationery, printing, and general charges , 
Directors and auditors . . 
Salaries and wages, wear and ‘tear—distribution 
Repair and renewal of meters, &c ° . 
Law and parliamentary charges ; 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses 








Total expenditure on revenue account . 





Gross profit 












TaBLE showing the Capital, Income, Expenditure, and Profit, per Ton of Coal carbonized, in 1886. 




















Chartered. Commercial. South Metropolitan. | All the Companies. 
Se 4 £s. d. £8. d. £s. d. 
6 7 5°60 4 7 341 4 18 10°53 } 518 066 

| 

1 9 361 1 4 504 1 3 11°88 17 903 
7°37 6°60 6°58 | 713 
6 521 7 618 6 7°62 | 6 674 
1:58 1:06 2°21 1°68 
116 577 | 112 6°88 111 429 | 115 057 
12 10°56 12 8°91 ll 484 12 651 
7°88 8°51 6°07 7°53 
2 11°45 3 440 2 11°59 | 2 11°86 
8 7°55 2 735 2 1:38 } 3 2°60 
1 881 1 079 1 436 1 721 
2°01 271 1:90 | 2°04 
4:06 3°89 5°02 4°26 
1:47 2°70 2°33 1°75 
0°85 3°46 1°69 1°23 
1 11°59 1 4°84 1 5°58 1 9°74 
7°09 3°78 2°85 5°91 
0°49 0:07 1°46 0°67 
6°41 4°58 3°17 5°56 
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_ Taste showing the Increase or Decrease in each Item during 1886 compared with 1885. 


















Capital and borrowed money 








Income—viz. : 
Sale of gas by meter . 
Public lights, including li; ghting and contrac ts 
Rental of meters and stoves RE ee et Nae 
Residual products . . 
Miscellaneous, including old materials 








Total income from all sources 





Expenditure—viz. : 
Coals, including carriage and dues . 
Purifying materials, including labour . 
Salaries and wages—manufacture 
Wear and tear—manufacture . 
Rents, rates, and taxes 
Salaries—management 
Collectors’ commission 
Stationery, printing, and general char; ges 
Directors and auditors , : 
Salaries and wages, wear and tear—distribution . 
Repair and renewal of meters, «c. ; 
Law and parliamentary charges . : 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses 






Total expenditure on revenue account . 














Gross profit. 









Do. per cent. on capital and borrowed money 
Do. do. gas-rental ee ea Le 

















8d. | 





Chartered. Commercial. South Metropolitan. All the Companies. 
a = inicteiieesitileaiiag —_ 
Inc. | Dec. Ine. Dec. Inc. Dec, Ine, Dee. 
£ £ , oe sa £ | £ £ 
les = | 52,039 .. | 88,952 | 135,991 Ae 

52,145 | | $,250 | 1,158 Pp 45,053 | 
3,998 ee a. ae. ss | 1,829 2,093 | 
2,670 is 135 “~s 844 3649 | .. 

A 57,976 mo eT a 15,970 Es 82,048 
942 ae a 223 | 1,437 ‘a 
1779 | 16,520 | | 15,074 29,816 
Pos | 18,033 .. | 9,973 | . | 2,162 is | 25,168 
4,038 ig et he 860 |... 5,041 ve 

9,664 1,286 | 828 sc 11,778 at 
11,481 343 | , 12,896 ss 1,072 
9,052 746 7,518 “3 17,311 | .. 
246 | 30 | | ; 492 ka 216 
836 + 80 25 te 941 irs 
se 1,197 56 | , 14 od | 1,154 
7,326 5 .. «| 2079 | 1,724 | 8,522 3 
3,962 oe 2 ee 955 2,695 ie 
ny 4,620 i 8388 | 2,433 | a 8,026 
650 144 a 695 a eee 
27,105 | 10,374 | 5,889 10,842 | 
| 25,326 6,146 9,185 | 40,658 
| 4s. 10d. | 80s. 74. 14s. 1d. : | 7s. 7d. 
| 888. 4d. | 258. 2d. | 28s. 35s. 9d. 
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OIL AS A GAS-MAKING MATERIAL. 

4 rarer, affording some very interesting information on the gas- 
roducing qualities of paratiin and petroleum oils, was recently 
Pr | before the Glasgow and Scottish Section of the Society of Chem- 
jcal Industry, by Professor W. Ivison Macadam, F.I.C., F.C.S. It 
was entitled “ The Manufacture of Gas from Paraffin Oil,” and 
embraced @ description of a simple form of apparatus suitable for 
the distillation of oils into gas, and the results of experiments upon 
16 different kinds of oils. These were for the most part conducted 
with the apparatus alluded to, which is the invention of Mr. 
R. Paterson, of the firm of Messrs. Alexander and Paterson, of 
Kirkintilloch.* From the description which appears in the official 
report of the Society, the apparatus consists of a horizontal cast- 
jron retort of ordinary construction, having a lid and ascension- 
ine. The oil is supplied through a number of small tubes, which 
extend from the front nearly to the back of the retort; and in 
some forms of the a this set of tubes is fixed to the lid, so 
that they can be wit drawn for cleaning, &c. The oil entering the 
hot tubes is vapourized ; and the vapours, escaping near the back 
of the retort, pass forward to the ascension-pipe at the front, 
coming in contact with the red-hot surface of the retort, and thus 
being converted into permanent gas. So far, this apparatus pre- 
sents no specially novel features, as compared with other forms of 
oil-gas appliances as used in the United States and elsewhere. 

The tests seem to partake more of the nature of laboratory 
experiments than of actual practical operations. They were con- 
ducted on a small scale, the producing capabilities of the apparatus 
used being about 80 cubic feet of gas per hour; and there is no 
attempt at any of the practical details which gas engineers would 
look for—such as the amount of fuel required, the quantity and 
nature of the residuals, &c. Since reference is made to cooling the 
gas in upright pipes, it would appear that there is a certain amount 
of tarry matter to be removed. It is thus evident that the whole of 
the fluid is not converted into gas, but that a considerable margin 
remains, which would either take the form of carbonaceous matter 
in the retort, or of tar. Unfortunately, the specific gravity of the 
gas is only given in one case—that of “ No. 1, burning oil;” and 
in this instance one gallon of oil, weighing 8°15 lbs., yielded 
100 cubic feet of gas, having a specific gravity of 690. This quan- 
tity of gas would weigh a little over 5 lbs.; so that the residuals 
would weigh about three-eighths of the whole, and the value of 
them (which represents 7 or 8 cwt. for each ton of oil used) would 
have an important effect as regards the employment of oil in gas- 
works. If they consist mainly of deposited carbon or soot, they 
would be practically valueless; or, on the other hand, they may 
be obtained chiefly in the form of tar, for which some use could be 
found. These experiments appear to bear somewhat the same 
relation to the actual practical value of the material to the gas 
engineer, as the usual laboratory experiments conducted on the one- 
thousandth part of a ton of coal. 

Since the retort employed was made of cast iron, the degree of 
temperature used for decomposing the oil would necessarily be 
limited. No information is given on this point beyond the state- 
ment that the oils were “destructively distilled,” and that the 
“temperature was carefully regulated according to the class of oil 
experimented with.”’ It would, of course, be necessary that the small 
tubes through which the oil was supplied should be hot enough 
to vapourize the oil, so that no fluid matter should be passed into 
the retort itself. Professor Macadam gives promise of additional 
information, to be subsequently laid before the Society ; and when 
he does so, further details as to the rules observed in regulating the 
temperature according to the class of oil used would be extremely 
interesting. 

In calculating the commercial value of oil as compared with coal, 
the fact that the former is sold by measure, whereas the latter is sold 
by weight, is apt to create some confusion ; but Mr. Macadam has 
obviated the possibility of any misunderstanding by the complete 


manner in which his results are worked out. The particulars given . 


of each experiment include the weight of one gallon of the oil, 
number of gallons in one ton, the flashing point, the firing point, the 
quantity of gas per gallon and per ton, the candle power of the gas, 
and the illuminating value per cubic foot, per gallon, and per ton of 
oil in pounds of sperm. To this is added, in some cases, the per- 
centage of heavy hydrocarbons absorbed by bromine. ‘The illumi- 
nating power of the gas was obtained by the Bunsen photometer ; the 
burner used being a small one, specially constructed by Mr. George 
Bray, and capable of burning gas at the rate of three-fourths of a 
cubic foot per hour. It is noticeable that the ‘absorption by 
bromine” seems to bear no relation to the illuminating power, 
except that, as a general rule, the higher the percentage of absorp- 
tion, the better the quality of the gas. For example, a 70-candle 
828 contained 45°5 per cent. of absorbable constituents ; a 63-candle 
gas, 36°8 per cent. ; a 67-candle gas, 37°5 per cent.; a 61°32-candle 
gas, 34 per cent.; a 60°1-candle gas, 37°5 per cent. (or the same as 
the 67-candle gas) ; a 56°25-candle gas, 85°5 per cent. (or more than 
the 61-32-candle gas) ; and so on. 

Some difficulty was experienced in working oils of a high viscous 
character, or containing a large proportion of carbon. It was found 
necessary to liquefy the crude paraffin oil before it could be run 
into the retort ; and the comparatively large proportion of carbon 
Separated during the distillation precluded the use of the Alexander 
a Paterson apparatus, or any other in which the fluid was passed 
nee tubes. Attempts to treat colza oil and blast-furnace tar 
uuled to give good results for these reasons; and the Alexander 





Peas apparatus was illustrated and described in the Journat for 
eb, 23 last year, p. 352. 





and Paterson apparatus was only intended and suited for “ inter- 
mediate’’ and ‘ burning”’ oils, and not for crude, or for very 
viscous oils. So anyone who turns to Mr. Macadam’s paper in 
the hope of finding help in the matter of gasifying coal tar or tar 
oils is doomed to disappointment. It was also found that the crude 
oils gave gases much more impure than the semi-refined or the 
refined oils. The substance which carried off the palm as a gas 
producer was ‘‘ twice-run crude parafiin oil;” and this yielded 106 
cubic feet of 70-candle gas per gallon, or 29,605 cubic feet per ton; 
affording an illuminating value in pounds of sperm of no less than 
7105 per ton. American petroleum comes next in respect to 
quality of gas, as it gives a result of 66% candles ; but it is consider- 
ably behind in respect to yield. Special attention is directed to the 
intermediate oils, which come between the burning and the lubri- 
cating oils, because they are almost valueless, whilst at the same 
time it is impossible to avoid their production. They yield some- 
thing like 25,000 cubic feet of 60-candle gas per ton; and their 
present price is about 30s. per ton. Assuming that a lid carrying 
the small tubes could be readily adopted to an ordinary coal-gas 
retort, and that the oil gas would mix well with coal gas, also thata 
large supply of the intermediate oil exists, this liquid would prove a 
good substitute for cannel coal. It is well known that liquid hydro- 
carbons are largely used for this purpose in the United States. 

Professor Macadam has a word to say on a subject that has 
already attracted the attention of inventors—viz., the possibility 
of obtaining a better value from coal by first working it at a low 
temperature for oil, and gasifying the oil at a subsequent operation, 
than by treating it directly for gas in the usual manner. On this head 
his argument isconclusive. Taking acannel coal, he shows that the 
result of working it at an ordinary gas-works would be a yield 
of 12,208 cubic feet of 354-candle gas, or a light-giving value of 
1491 lbs. of sperm per ton of coal. When worked for oil, however, 
the yield of gas obtainable from the products would be 4471 cubic 
feet of 55-candle gas, or an illuminating value equivalent to only 
843 lbs. of sperm per ton of coal. But against this line of argument, 
he remarks that a coal of this quality would never be worked for 
oil; whilst, on the other hand, many kinds of shale, which it is not 
practicable to treat directly for gas, on account of the large propor- 
tion of ash which they contain, may be profitably used on the spot 
for the production of oil. Another interesting point is that a 
paraffin oil, when burnt directly in a lamp, gives an illuminating 
value of 27 lbs. of sperm per gallon, and is found to yield no less 
than 21°65 lbs. after being converted into gas. After leaving nearly 
40 per cent. of its weight in the retort and condenser, it still retains 
80 per cent. of the original illuminating value; thus showing the 
superiority of gas from a hygienic point of view over oil, light for 
light. The samples of gas obtained have been submitted to severe 
tests as regards permanency, with satisfactory results. 

A brief discussion followed the reading of the paper, in which Dr. 
Wallace, Professor Mills, and Mr. W. Foulis took part. Professor 
Mills mentioned that an exceedingly high temperature was required 
for the destructive distillation of oils, and that naphthalene was 
formed. Professor Macadam could not say anything as to the 
quantity of naphthalene present in his samples of gas; but he found 
a considerable proportion in the tar. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have said enough to show that the 
paper is worthy of careful study by all interested in the production 
of illuminating gas. The behaviour of oils under destructive distil- 
lation, and the nature and value of the products obtained, cannot 
but throw a useful side light on the various processes conducted in 
an ordinary gas-works. Such investigations as those undertaken 
by Professor Macadam should be encouraged in every possible way. 





Tue volume of Transactions of the Society of Engineers for the 
past year, with a copy of which we have just been favoured, pre- 
sents a record of work which cannot fail to be profitable to every 
member. The business of the session was opened with a compre- 
hensive and exceedingly interesting Inaugural Address by the 
President (Mr. Perry F. Nursey, C.E.); and the subjects dealt 
with by the readers of papers were sufficiently varied in character 
to meet the requirements of a body of men who are engaged in a 
profession which has so many branches. Two of the Past-Presi- 
dents—Mr. Arthur Rigg and Mr. R. P. Spice—contributed to the 
proceedings of the year; the former giving a paper on “Obscure 
Influences of Reciprocation in High-Speed Engines,” and the latter 
one on **Some Modern Improvements in the Manufacture of Coal 
Gas.” This paper, with the discussion thereon, appeared in the 
Journat for June 15 last year (p. 1097). Another subject of special 
interest to gas engineers and managers was taken up by Mr. Perey 
F. Tarbutt, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., whose paper on “ Liquid Fuel "’ 
(a full abstract of which was given in our columns at the time it 
was read) brought to its author the award of the Bessemer Premium 
of books. The excellent account presented by Mr. E. 8. Bellasis, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of the ‘Roorkee Hydraulic Experiments,” 
earned for him the Society’s Premium ; while the President's Pre- 
mium went to Mr. G. B. Jerram, for his paper on ‘‘ River Pollution 
caused by Sewage Disposal.” The subjects of forced as against 
induced draught for marine boilers, and the Lartigue single-line 
railway, were well treated in the other papers read. Where neces- 
sary, the papers are fully illustrated by diagrams and lithographed 
plates. The volume, which has been produced under the editor- 
ship of the Secretary of the Society (Mr. C. J. Light), is, as usual, 
well printed and bound; and in this respect, not less than in the 
quality of its contents, it will bear comparison with its predecessors. 
The excellent general index to the whole of the Transactions of the 
Society, given for the first time in the volume for 1885, is included. 
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ANOTHER INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT. 

In the course of an article upon recent developments of gas-burners, 
which appeared in the Journat for the 5th inst., we mentioned the 
Welsbach burner as the only appliance of its kind actually extant. 
We dwelt with some emphasis upon the statement that if this 
device makes its way, it will not have to displace any rivals of the 
same class. This statement we believed to be true when it was 
written ; but information has since reached us which requires its 
modification. In mentioning last week the latest proceedings of 
the Welsbach Incandescent Gas-Light Company, we reprinted 
from Engineering a mysterious allusion to some other system 
which is shortly ‘‘ to be brought before the public as a commercial 
undertaking, not as a financial venture, which approximates very 
closely to the results obtained by Professor Auer, but with this 
important difference, that the light-giving medium is indestructible, 
instead of being of extreme fragility.” We are not at liberty to 
publish full detail particulars of the ‘‘ system’ thus alluded to by 
our contemporary ; but we are in a position to corroborate the 
statement in all essential respects. There is, in point of fact, 
in preparation for the market, another incandescent gas-burner, of 
English design and manufacture, which is intended to be sold upon 
its merits, and in connection with which it is not likely that 
financial operations of the magnitude of those attempted by the 
Welsbach Company will be heard of. It will be remembered that 
some few years ago Mr. Lewis appealed to the public with an 
incandescent gas-lamp, the essential principle of which was the 
heating of a cone of platinum gauze by a flame of gas and air 
under pressure. For various reasons this device did not make 
headway with the public. As M. Clamond found with his magne- 
sium basket, the requirement of an air supply under pressure was 
impossible to provide in ordinary circumstances ; and so the Lewis 
burner was withdrawn. M.Clamond brought out a supplementary 
form of burner, in which a draught was created by an arrangement 
of special flames; but we are not aware that the device ever became 
popular in France. It certainly did not in England. Thus, in the 
absence of the Lewis and Clamond burners, we considered it justi- 
fiable to regard the Welsbach as the sole representative of the 
class. It now transpires, however, that since the Lewis incandes- 
cent light suffered temporary eclipse, experiments have been cease- 
lessly going on with a view to overcoming the difficulties which 
originally prevented its popular appreciation. By whatever name, 
or under whatever strange auspices, the new incandescent lamp 
appears before the world—as appear it will in a very short time— 
it will be recognized as essentially a Lewis light, freed at last from 
its early imperfections. 

The important part of an incandescent gas-lamp is the material 
and disposition of the substance that is caused to glow by the heat 
of the gas, and so to take the place of the radiating particles of 
carbon that give light in the ordinary luminous flame. At the out- 
set, it seems hard to believe that it can pay to first of all deprive a 
gas-flame of its luminous power by the admixture of air, and after- 
wards to cause this non-luminous flame to raise to incandescence 
some foreign body. It is more natural to hold that for lighting 
purposes the carbon particles of the gas itself must be more easy to 
raise to the necessary temperature than any extraneous matter. 
This is precisely one of those questions which cannot be answered 
by theorizing. As soon as a Clamond or an Auer demonstrates 
that the native carbon is not so good a radiator of light as 
another solid substance, the theoretic objection must be abandoned 
for practical inquiry into the convenience, cost, and suitability of 
the alternative arrangement. Ifa radiating material were to raise 
the apparent illuminating value of a gas-flame by tenfold its 
normal unassisted power, but were at the same time to cost a con- 
siderable sum, or to require too frequent renewal, or to be too 
troublesome to handle and adjust, the system utilizing it would 
never become popular. We have already declared that the lack of 
any satisfactory durability tests of the Welsbach light is a serious 
drawback to its prospects. The new system which is to rival the 
Welsbach depends upon an imperishable metallic alloy which pos- 
sesses extreme powers of resistance to heat, and is stated to have been 
tested during 600 hours’ continuous use without suffering any depre- 
ciation of its radiating power. It is to be expected, of course, that 
after very prolonged exposure to a gas-flame any material is liable 
to become altered, and that a fine metal wire mesh is likely to get 
choked. When this happens with the new incandescent burner, 
the active portion of the Biting can be exchanged for a new one at 
the cost of a few pence. Not more than two such renewals a year 
are expected to be necessary or desirable for lamps in ordinary 
domestic use. 

There is nothing in the new system to break or get out of order. 
The burners may be fixed without preparation upon any bracket, 
standard, or pendant. The apparatus comprises the simple Bunsen 
burner and the incandescent portion, which is capable of being dis- 
posed in two ways. It may stand as a thimble upon the end of the 
vertical atmospheric burner tube, in which form it strikingly recalls 
the early Lewis burner, only without the air-blast which made these 
appliances hiss unpleasantly ; or it may be extended horizontally, 
to be heated by the flame of gas and air which burns on its upper 
surface, precisely as in an ordinary wire-gauze-covered boiling- 
stove. In the latter case the whole useful effect of the gas seems 
to be expended in heating the wire gauze, which it renders 
dazzlingly incandescent; the only assistance by way of draught 
being that of a common chimney. The result is startling. At 
least 6 candles per cubic foot of ordinary coal gas (in London) is 
the duty derived from this arrangement. The form and general 
disposition of the lamps whereby this horizontal lighting effect is 





acct. 
produced may be varied according to the situation in which th 
light is to be shown. lamps intended to be suspended fro r 
above, the system so remarkably resembles the general mt 
of the usual type of recuperative lamps, that even a skille observer 
would experience some difficulty in telling from a short distance 
how the light is produced. When intended to be seen from below 
there is room for considerable variety of design in the figure of the 
incandescent portion of these lamps, which may be a plain digg a 
star, or even an ornamental device, a name, or @ monogram, ’ 
The preceding account is sufficiently explicit to show that the 
Welsbach burner will not be allowed to have its own way, even if 
it ever emerges from those financial entanglements which seem to 
threaten its future. Gas manufacturers and consumers are, of 
course, wholly indifferent to the antecedents of any practical 
appliance sold over the counter by a respectable firm of dealers 
in gas-fittings. The only question is whether the articles in ques. 
tion are worth their price. It is impossible, however, for gas engi- 
neers to be altogether uninterested though impassive witnesses of 
such an experiment as this of the Welsbach Company. It shows 
that there is a prevalent recognition of the extent of the demand 
for improved gas-burners. Whether this recognition is or is not 
successfully made the basis of a huge Stock Exchange operation jg 
immaterial from this point of view. The great thing is the fact 
that there is plenty yet to be done in gas-burners ; and the only 
public interest in regard to the matter is that the best appliance of 
the kind shall find its way into general use. 


Hotes. 


Gas-Fiames as Constant Heat REGULATORS. 

M. Edward Branly has communicated to the Comptes Rendus 
some observations on the employment of a gas-flame as a constant 
source of heat radiation. Only two such sources are practically 
available—the flame of an oil-lamp and that of gas. With a 
moderator lamp burning purified colza oil, the radiation, as 
measured by a sensitive thermo-electric element connected with 
a delicate galvanometer, is, under certain conditions, very regular 
for a considerable period. For gas a Vioche burner was employed 
(probably a form of Argand), giving a flame about 6 centimetres 
high and 2°5 centimetres diameter. Most of this was screened off 
so as to leave an opening 12 mm. high and 18 mm. wide, the centre 
of which was 28 mm. above the base of the flame. The pressure 
of gas was regulated by means of a Kretz differential manometer 
constructed by M. Dervin. The particular apparatus preferred by 
M. Branly was forty times more delicate than a water-gauge. The 
use of this instrument convinced M. Branly that the variations of 
the ordinary gas pressure, even during the agitated period of 
evening lighting, were no hindrance to regulating the flow. He 
was not satisfied, however, with the regulating instrument he had 
chosen; and therefore he tried another system. He now uses a 
metallic pressure-gauge. The gas enters a channelled chamber 
like that of an aneroid barometer, in the centre of which is attached 
a system of levers. The gas pressure in raising the corrugated 
surface lifts an aluminium lever which carries a concave mirror of 
one metre radius. This mirror reflects upon a divided screen 
situate at one metre distance the image of a wire stretched across 
an illuminated surface. A movement of the wire of 25 mm. corres- 
ponds to 1 mm. of water pressure. The gas, for the purpose of 
M. Branly’s experiments, proceeds from the supply cock to a flask 
of 25 litres capacity; whence it traverses two indiarubber bags, and 
passes a cock and an indiarubber arrangement which serves to 
regulate it (?); and it then enters the manometer and appears after- 
wards at the burner. With all M. Branly’s refinements of pressure- 
measuring apparatus, it does not appear that he has anything 
properly answering the description of a governor. As it was, how- 
ever, he found that the variation of heat radiation was 1-250th in 
a given period. M. Branly found that the radiating power of coal 
gas increased from morning to evening. 


Way Licuts Appear Rep TurovueH Foas. 

In the course of a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution by 
Captain Abney, F.R.S., he dealt with the question of the perme- 
ability of mists by light of different colours. Captain Abney has 
an arrangement for colour photometry, by which the light inten- 
sity of any part of the spectrum may be ascertained. This device 
consists of a horizontal tube containing a collimator lens, which 
receives the rays from the source of light to be examined. The 
rays, as they emerge from this part of the instrument, are in part 
refracted downwards by two prisms; the refracted rays being 
again focussed by a lens upon a moveable ground-glass screen, and 
are afterwards again collected by another lens placed at an angle 
which throws an image of the near prism in white light upon the 
observing screen. By passing a card with a narrow slit cut init 
through a prepared place in the path of the refracted rays, any part 
of the spectrum may be isolated for observation. If any diffusing 
medium is now placed in the path of these refracted rays, its com- 
parative influence upon the different coloured light may be observed 
and measured by any suitable photometrical appliance. If turbid 
water is placed in the path of the coloured rays, the blue 
disappears first and the red last. The law of diminution 1s pre 
cisely the same as the law of absorption; for instance, if & 
thickness of one inch diminishes the light one half, another 
inch will take away half of that again, the next half of that again, 
and so on until the fourth inch will only permit 1-256th of 
the original light to pass. The reason why the sun and other 
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‘tant lights appear red through fogs or mists is because only their 
constituents pass through the absorbent or diffusive materials 
in the intervening atmosphere. Captain Abney produced an artifi- 
cial sunset effect by throwing a brilliant disc of light from an are 
jamp upon & screen ; the light passing through a glass cell contain- 
ing clear hypo-sulphite of soda solution. Hydrochloric acid was 
then slowly added to the solution; and as the fine particles of 
sulphur were formed out of the liquid, the disc of light assumed a 
velow tint, passing, as the decomposition of the salt rendered the 
jjquid more turbid, into an orange, and finally into a deep red tint. 
The imitation of the appearance of the sun’s disc as seen through a 
fog was very striking. 
Cureap STEEL GIRDERS. 

As an indication of the way in which steel is supplanting iron 
for structural purposes, it is announced that a leading Middles- 
prough firm, Messrs. Dorman, Long, and Co., who have attempted 
to compete with Belgian makers of rolled iron girders and joists, 
have determined to practically abandon this branch of manufac- 
ture, and to roll only steel girders and joists. It is reported that 
this decision has been made in consequence of the persistence of 
the Belgian makers in underselling their English rivals, whereby 
the market is choked with iron girders and joists of very inferior 
quality, but offered at a price that suits builders and others to 
whom iron is iron, so long as it is the required size and is painted 
red. Messrs. Dorman and Co. have, however, started new works 
for the manufacture of Siemens-Martin steel, which are calculated 
for an output, when in full operation, of more than 1200 tons per 
week. It is intended to turn out all dimensions and sections of 
girders and joists, which will carry loads of 40 per cent. more than 
corresponding sections of iron, while the increase in price will only 
be 25 per cent. To show how cheap sections of steel suitable for 
gasholder and roof work can be made, it may be stated that steel 
joists up to 10 inches deep are quoted at £6; joists 12 inches deep 
are quoted £6 5s.; and 14-inch joists £6 10s. at Middlesbrough. 
The largest sections made at these works will for the present be 
l5in. by 5in. by 5in., to 20in. by Sin. by Sin. Engineers 
specifying these steel girders will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing what they are getting. 





Ar the half-yearly general meeting of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association to be held on the 3rd prox., the Directors will, 
subject to audit, recommend the declaration of a dividend of 5 per 
cent., free of income-tax, for the six months ending the 31st of 
December last. 

At the meeting of the Society of Medical Officers of Health last 
Friday, Dr. W. Corfield, Medical Officer of Health for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, read a paper on “ Outbreaks of Sore Throat 
caused by Slight Escapes of Coal Gas.’ He instanced several 
cases of sore throat, of more or less virulence, which he attributed 
to the continued inhalation of escaping gas; and stated that when 
the necessary repairs of the defective pipes had been carried out, no 
further trouble was experienced. He pointed out that gas might 
enter a house not merely by the inside pipe, but from the mains in 
the streets. The mains became broken or were fractured by steam- 
rollers; and then the gas percolated through the ground, and found 
its way up the walls into the houses. In the course of the discus- 
sion on the paper, Mr. Wynter-Blyth said he thought it would be 
very difficult to attribute sore throat to the inhalation of coal gas. 
The Honorary Secretary of the Society (Mr. Murphy) remarked 
that Dr. Corfield had opened a subject of great interest to the 
Society; but he did not think it was proved that sore throats were 
the result of gas poisoning. It remained to be seen whether in the 
future the same symptoms were to be traced to similar causes. 
Sore throats arose from organic poison; and he questioned whether 
there was any of this in an escape of gas. Dr. Corfield, replying to 
Mr. Murphy, said there were certainly organic compounds in the 
emissions of coal gas; and these were, in his opinion, the cause of 
sore throat. 

REFERRING to the matter on which the advice of the Magistrate 
at the Thames Police Court (Mr. F. Lushington) was recently 
sought, as reported on p. 677 of last Tuesday’s JOURNAL, @ corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘It stands to the credit of the London Water 
Companies that the name of Mr. Archibald Dobbs, once ‘ familiar 
in our mouths as household words,’ should now so rarely come 
before the public in connection with questions of water supply. It 
would have been too much to expect that he would never again 
feel called upon to take up the cause of the consumer. There are, 
however, two sides even to the water question ; and the complaint 
about which he has recently written to a daily contemporary [the 
case above alluded to] may possibly be susceptible of an explanation. 
It is not to be supposed the Directors of the East London Water 
Company intended or desired to act with harshness, or in an un- 
reasonable manner, towards any of their customers; and it must 
be remembered that only an ex parte statement was made to the 
Magistrate at the Thames Police Court. At worst, probably, there 
has been nothing more than an excess of zeal by some subordinate 
official, whose action would have been corrected, if necessary, by 

Is superiors. Unfortunately, there is always a tendency to invoke 
the law or to write to the newspapers, where a personal representa- 
tion to directors would be the proper and the more efficacious 
remedy. But there is no harm in Mr. Dobbs making known the 
Provisions of section 48 of the Metropolis Water Act, which enact 
that a company shall not require from the ‘next tenant’ pay- 
ment of arrears left unpaid by his predecessor, unless the incomer 
has agreed with the defaulting consumer to pay such arrears,” 





Gechnical Record. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS, 

In the Journat for the 29th ult., we concluded our abstract of 
the “‘ Official Report” of the first day’s proceedings at the annual 
meeting of this Association. A paper entitled ‘The Introduction 
of High-Candie Power Burners,” by Mr. F. 8. Richardson, of 
North Adams (Mass.), occupied the attention of members at the 
commencement of the second day’s gathering.* The communi- 
cation consisted of a few points concerning the adoption, use, and 
sale of the Siemens-Lungren burner. Having decided that it was 
in every way suited for recommendation to the consumers as a 
modern high-power burner, the author said he introduced them by 
personal solicitation, fixing the first less than a year ago; and he 
now had 50 in use—not one having been returned. He had let a 
few of them on hire at 4s. 2d. per quarter ; but he preferred to sell 
them, as the buyer was not then so likely to turn to other modes 
of illumination. He sold them at cost price, and had successfully 
competed with the electric light in one or two instances. It was 
true that the extensive introduction of these burners would, in one 
sense, reduce the consumption, because in his office a 16-feet 
burner had been found as effective as a gasalier with six ordinary 
tips; but this was more than compensated for by the new cus- 
tomers they gained, and the fact that by the use of the Lungren 
burner gas had been proved to be cheaper than oil. Two of these 
12-feet burners had been proved in practice to be as effective as 
one arc light; and their cost was only one-half. Compared with 
ordinary gas-burners, they secured an economy of 50 per cent. 
He spoke very highly of the efficiency of this form of burner; but 
thought it should be sold at a lower price in the first place. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. 
Stiness thoroughly endorsed every word Mr. Richardson had said 
about the Siemens-Lungren burner. He had put one of them in 
direct competition with a 1200-candle are light, and it was generally 
admitted either that the arc light did not give as much light as 
was claimed for it, or that the Lungren burner gave a great deal 
more. In several instances he had supplied them; and in every 
case with satisfactory results. The burners were fixed on approval ; 
and it was most important that gas companies should pursue such 
a policy, so as to compete with the electric light companies, who 
sent out their lamps without any charge for fixtures, a settled price 
per month covering the whole. He was glad Mr. Richardson had 
referred to electric lighting, as he thought that the Association had 
never given the subject a proper degree of attention. There was a 
public demand for electric lighting; and the existing gas com- 
panies should supply it. They should drop the title of ‘‘ Gas 
Company,” take that of “ Artificial Light Company,” and be pre- 
pared to meet the public demand for any kind of light. Mr. Allyn 
inquired if it was the practice to extinguish the lamp during the 
daytime, or only to turn it down to a flash light. Some little skill 
was necessary in lighting the lamp; and they also gave an objec- 
tionable odour for a dayor two. Mr. A. C. Wood, of Syracuse, had 
put in some of the lamps, and found them thoroughly satisfactory. 
Mr. Copp had adopted the plan of supplying the burners on hire, 
at a rental of 8s. 4d. per annum; and he found the plan very suc- 
cessful in competing with arc electric lighting. Mr. Slater, Mr. 
Todd, and Mr. Coffin, having stated their experience, which agreed 
with that of previous speakers, Mr. Nettleton said he thought that, 
as the burner was costly in the first place, it would be necessary 
to supply it on hire, in order to secure its introduction to any extent. 
In fact, they wanted to imitate the Electric Light Companies, who 
fixed their lamps and kept them in repair, in addition to furnishing 
the light, for one inclusive annual charge. He was introducing the 
burners with fair success. Mr. Taber thought the Lungren lamp 
would aid them in competing with the contract system of electric 
lighting. They knew how much gas it consumed, and how many 
hoursit would bein use; so in many cases it would be possible togivea 
contract price, including the hire of the lamp, that would favourably 
compete with the prices quoted by the electric light companies. 
Mr. Todd said he had made a calculation as to the consumption of 
gas per annum, in these burners, used for three hours per evening 
on six days of the week, based on his selling price for gas, which 
was 11s. 104d. per 1000 cubic feet. He found that the 100-candle 
burner, using 8 cubic feet per hour, would cost 89s. per annum ; a 
150-candle burner, consuming 12 cubic feet per hour, £6 13s. 4d. ; 
and a 200-candle £8 15s. per year for gas. Mr. Prichard remarked 
that the colour of the light afforded by the Lungren lamp was very 
near to that of daylight. It would therefore show up delicate 
shades of colour, goods in shop windows, &c., very effectively, 
without that cold bluish tinge which was such an objectionable 
feature in the arc light. Mr. Richardson, in replying, said that in 
most cases the lamps were shut off entirely when not required, and 
that no difficulty arose in lighting them. He found that every 
lamp should be allowed to burn, in the office, for at least two days 
before being sent out. The objectionable smell complained of was 
thus done away with. He tested each lamp carefully before it was 
fitted up, and was willing to supply them on approval. There 
was no better use to which surplus funds could be put than the 
purchase of Lungren lamps to let out on hire. A rental of only 
8s. 4d. per annum would yield 10 per cent. on the cost. 

After the transaction of some formal business, the President pro- 
ceeded to open the question-box. In reference to the inquiry, 








* This is the paper that was referred to in our “ Essays” column last 
week, p. 670, 
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‘‘ What is the best way to prevent a gas-pipe laid across a stone 
culvert from being stopped up in the winter?” Mr. Cabot said 
that some years ago he was troubled in this manner with a gas- 
main laid on the top of a culvert, about 4} feet below the ground. 
He formed an air jacket by surrounding the main with a larger 
pipe; and this overcame the annoyance. Mr. Leach had applied 
the “ air-jacket ” principle to mains in exposed positions, and also 
to lamp-posts, with success. Mr. Coffin found boxing the pipes 
and packing them with tar an effective remedy; and Mr. Jones 
spoke very highly of the non-conducting properties of lamp-black 
applied in a similar manner. Mr. Moore thought the jacketing 
plan was useless unless the pipes were a sufficient distance below 
the ground to be out of the way of the frost. Mr. Humphreys had 
used steam-pipe covering, consisting of a layer of asbestos paper, 
then hair felt, with another layer of paper, and canvas over all, 
well finished with paint. This thoroughly answered the purpose. 
Where elbows came in exposed positions, he found it a great advan- 
tage to have them two or three sizes larger than the pipe. Mr. 
Prichard had observed that most trouble arose at the point where 
the pipe emerged from the ground. Thus, in the case of a pipe 
crossing a bridge, he found that casing the pipe at the point where 
it came through the wall, and extending the casing only about 
2 feet, was an effectual remedy. 

Another question was, ‘‘ How much coke is used by measure to 
carbonize 2240 lbs. of coal, with yield per pound?’ Mr. Stiness 
said it was important to be agreed as to the number of bushels of 
coke made from a ton of coal, in the first place. Some said 
86 bushels, and some 42. Now it seemed to him that if 42 bushels 
of coke, averaging 45 lbs. to the bushel, were obtained, together with 
12,500 feet of gas, and 10 to 15 gallons of tar, ammonia, &c., they 
would get considerably more than a ton of products from a ton of 
coal, A careful experiment made upon three retort charges of coal 
gave him a yield of 40°73 bushels per ton. A further trial showed 
that out of 134 tons of coal, 375 bushels of coke remained for sale, 
after providing for the furnaces ; and this worked out to a fuel con- 
sumption of 12} bushels of coke per ton. The furnace in use was a 
small regenerative furnace of the Dieterich pattern. Another experi- 
ment gave a result of 12 bushels of coke per ton; while others gave 
as high as 134 bushels. Mr. Nettleton spoke very highly of the 
results obtained by Mr. Stiness, which he thought were not equalled 
anywhere else in the country. He did not believe the problem of 
selling gas at a dollar per 1000 cubic feet would be solved except 
by strict attention to saving the largest possible quantity of residuals, 
and taking care to sell them at the highest price. It appeared that 
Mr. Stiness sold 27°7 bushels of coke for each ton of coal carbon- 
ized, and this was an excellent return for a simple regenerative 
furnace ; but he knew of one works where an elaborate recupera- 
tive furnace was used where no less than 34 bushels of coke per ton 
were absolutely sold. So he thought it was possible to dispose 
of 30 bushels of coke per ton. Even when competing with cheap 
coal, it was possible to get 43d. per bushel. The 30 bushels 
would realize 11s. 3d.; adding 2s. 11d. for tar, and 1s. O4d. for 
ammonia, a total yield of 15s. 2d. per ton for residuals would 
be obtained. Taking coal as costing 16s. 8d. per ton, the net 
cost would therefore be only 1s. 6d., or (say) 13d. per 1000 
cubic feet of gas. Another advantage of the Dieterich furnace 
was the saving of labour. In his own works he was able to 
make nearly 27,000 cubic feet per man, reckoning for the whole 
of the retort-house work. The furnace question, with all involved 
in it, should be very carefully followed out. Mr. Stedman thought 
it was plain that the regenerative furnace was generally accepted as 
being very economical in fuel, as compared with the old-fashioned 
furnace ; also that it was easily managed, and maintained a steady 
heat. In selling coke there was always a certain amount of “ over- 
weight,” which, of course, became larger according to the quantity 
sold in small lots; and the coke underwent a certain amount of 
deterioration by exposure to the weather. It was disintegrated by 
frost ; leaving a large heap of dust and breeze to clear up every 
spring. He passed his coke through a breaker, and then through 
an ordinary revolving screen; and he was arranging to store it in 
a covered shed, each size in separate bins, by which means he 
expected to avoid a great deal of the loss due to breakage. The 
first size mesh in the screen was } inch, and this took out the 
small; the next was } inch, and this passed the ‘pea’ coke, 
which sold for $d. per bushel less than the common coke; the next 
was 2 inch, and this supplied the prepared or stove coke; and the 
coke which passed all the screens was sold as common coke. His 
prices were: Stove coke, 5d. per bushel; common coke, 4d.; and 
** pea” coke, 34d. When the coke sold reached as high as 33 and 
34 bushels per ton, quick sales were the rule; the coke being loaded 
direct from the retort-house into carts, &c., without remeasuring. 
Mr. Lawson, using a furnace arranged by himself, said he was able 
to obtain a result of about 12 bushels of coke per ton of coal, based 
on a yield of 42 bushels of 45 lbs. each. This standard was the 
outcome of careful experiments, conducted in a manner similar to 
those quoted by Mr. Stiness. His yield of gas was 11,500 cubic 
feet per ton of coal. Mr. Allyn called attention to the importance 
of weighing the coke before quenching it, for experiments as to the 
weight of coke obtained from a ton of coal, as, if taken after water 
had been added, the results would not be accurate. Mr. Nettleton 
said that on one occasion he weighed a quantity of coke that had 
been exposed in the open air for some time, and found it to average 
38°8 lbs. per bushel. Mr. White thought that, with ordinary fur- 
naces, the consumption of coke would be from 15 to 16 bushels per 
ton of coal carbonized. 

An interesting discussion took place on the subject of ‘Can a 





gas company afford to devote its attention to electric lightin 9” 
Mr. Neal answered the question in the affirmative. At Charlestg 
he had bought the lines and structures of the Weston Blectein 
Lighting Company, and only required about five additional] heats 
—a trimmer, engineer, lineman, and engine men—to hig regular 
staff to work the plant. This he did five months ago, and had 
already doubled the number of electric lights in use, and taken 
three years’ contract to light the streets. Where the field was sheen, 
it certainly was worth while for a gas company to take up cleetrig 
lighting; but he could not say how it would be if competition 
existed. His prices for the street lights were 2s. 8}d. each per night 
The commercial lights, which were put out at 10 or 12 o'clock. 
were charged at 2s. 6d. each; and some private lamps burning qlj 
night, at 3s. 14d. He made a deduction for a number of lights. 
two being supplied at 2s. 11d. each, three at 2s. 8}d., four at 9s, 6g. 
and a larger number at 2s. 1d. He had given no attention to the 
Lungren burner, but would certainly have done s0 if he was not 
working the electric light. At this point he was pressed by the 
President as to whether, if he had bestowed as much trouble in 
pushing the Lungren burner as he had on the electric light, the 
results would not have been equally satisfactory both to his share. 
holders and to the public. He admitted that this course might 
have been followed at less expense, as some of the electric lamps 
cost £13 each; but still he thought that his policy was the better, 
He had 50 electric lights in use now, and was arranging to enlarge 
his plant so as to add more. Replying to Mr. Greenough, who 
asked if he intended to develop the electric light department at the 
expense of the gas, because there was more profit in it, he thought 
there was a handsome profit to be earned from electric lighting; and 
that if he did not supply it others would step in and do so, as the 
ublic would have it. He was surprised to hear it had been said 
in the State House that coke would not do for boiler furnaces, 
He raised the steam for his electric-light machines entirely by 
means of coke, and believed it was a general thing in gas-works 
to use coke under the boiler fires. Most of the electric light 
business he had secured was new, and did not displace gas. 
lights. He would remark that he was not neglecting his gas 
plant, but was alive to every modern improvement; and his gas 
consumption was increasing rapidly. He had an auxiliary water 
gas plant in operation. After hearing what had been said about 
the Lungren lamps, he certainly should endeavour to introduce 
them as heartily as if he had nothing to do with electricity. Mr. 
Stiness thoroughly agreed with everything Mr. Neal had said, as it 
was important that both gas and electricity should be under the 
control of one company. Gas companies must advance ; and they 
should push the use of improved burners in the same manner, and 
with the same force, that the electric light companies applied to 
their business. The President trusted that the members of the gas 
fraternity would not forget the object they had in view when they 
entered upon the business of making and selling illuminating gas 
—at any rate, until they had carried that business to such a state of 
perfection that there was no more to be learnt. For his own part, 
he had not made up his mind to go into the electric lighting busi- 
ness, because he would like to attain very much nearer to perfec- 
tion in the manufacture and distribution of gas, respecting which he 
felt there was still a great deal more to learn, before branching off 
into anything new. There was no objection to gentlemen who had 
plenty of leisure going in for electric lighting ; but he did not think 
that, as an Association, they should be too much carried away by 
this subject. There was a great hue and cry about having electri- 
city, he knew; but instead of falling in with it, he thought it was 
possible to improve gas so as to successfully compete with it. He 
did not agree that it was necessary to have the electric light for 
street illumination, and referred to the fact that large gas-burners 
had successfully replaced it in Philadelphia. If powerful lights 
were needed, they could be furnished, he believed, at less cost by 
means of gas. It had been claimed that the electric light was 
essential for distinguishing delicate shades of colour; but, as Mr. 
Prichard had clearly shown, the Lungren lamp accomplished this 
object as well, and even better than the electric light. The subject 
of comparative cost would, of course, enter largely into the question 
of the continued use of either kind of light; and if gasmen would 
continue to devote as much energy to the manufacture and con- 
sumption of gas as they had done in the past five years, they would 
find their business increase, and would experience very little serious 
competition from the electric light. As it was, the demand for gas 
was advancing throughout the country. He did not wish to oppose 
the introduction of the electric light by gas companies ; but he did 
want to impress on the members that they must not lose sight of 
the gas business, and what could be accomplished in furnishing gas 
for illumination. They could much better afford to make a small 
investment, as suggested by Mr. Richardson, in the purchase of 
improved gas-burners, than put 15 or 20 times as much money 
into an electric lighting plant, which would tend largely to cut down 
their gas business, through their own failure or neglect to push 
the latter. ‘ 
On the invitation of the President, Mr. G. Shepard Page, of New 
York, briefly addressed the meeting. He said he did not think the 
gas industry was in its declining years, or that there was any fear 
as to its permanence. Although the depression in the residuals 
market continued, still the outlook was encouraging. He believed 
that tar would be largely in demand for the laying of pavements, 
and for insulating wires. In New York City, it had been decided 
that all electric wires must be laid under ground; and the asphalte 
made with coal-tar pitch, which had been found to be a better pro- 
tector than the natural product. Creosote oil was now in large 
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demand for wood preservation. Although benzole, aniline, and 
anthracene continued low, naphthalene was becoming more impor- 
tant not only as a source of _albo-carbon, but for various other pur- 

ses. The use of ammonia for refrigerating machines was also 
jnereasing largely; and he knew that during the past year more 
than a hundred machines, ranging from a productive power of 5 to 
100 tons of ice per day, had been made in the States. The use of 
smmonia solution for domestic purposes was also increasing. In 
conclusion, he referred to the enormous quantity of sulphur con- 
tained in waste oxide heaps throughout the country. In Europe 
the spent oxide was used for manufacturing sulphuric acid; and he 
thought a way of utilizing it would be found in the States. 

The services of the President and the Secretary having been 
acknowledged in the usual manner by cordial votes of thanks, the 
meeting closed. 


THE PUMPING-ENGINES AT THE LINCOLN 
WATER-WORKS. 

Atthe Annual Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
recently held in London under the presidency of Mr. E. H. Carsurt, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., a paper, descriptive of the pumping-engines at 
the Lincoln Water- Works, which had been prepared for the previous 
meeting of the Institution by the Engineer of the Works (Mr. H. 
Teague), was read, in the author’s absence, by the Secretary. 

The author commenced by stating that as, on the occasion of 
the visit of the members to the Lincoln Water- Works at last year’s 
summer meeting of the Institution, a good deal of interest was 
manifested in regard to various mechanical details in connection 
with the pumping-engines, respecting which numerous inquiries 
were made both at the time and subsequently, he had been re- 
quested to furnish some particulars respecting these details, and 
the reasons for their adoption, and the experience of their practical 
working ; and he had much pleasure in complying with the request 
by submitting to the meeting a few notes thereon. The first pump- 
ing-engine was erected in the year 1848. This is the original com- 
pound engine first constructed on Sims’s plan, having the high and 
low pressure cylinders continuous with each other. It was made in 
1836 by Messrs. Harvey, of the Hayle Foundry, Cornwall ; and had 
been working in two Cornish mines before its removal to Lincoln. 
A 25-inch cylinder is fixed on the top of a 50-inch cylinder; and the 
two pistons are on one piston rod—the space between them being at 
all times open to the condenser. The length of stroke is 8 feet; and 
the 12-inch plunger-pump at the other end of the beam has a stroke 
of 7 feet. The valve arrangements are the same as those of an 
ordinary single-cylinder Cornish engine. The pump works against 
a pressure equal to 350 feet head of water; the city drawing its 
supply direct from the pumping main. When a main pipe burst or 
a hydrant was opened quickly, it was found that the catch-pins 
came down too heavily on the spring-beams. To avoid this, the 
author in the autumn of 1848 fixed in the main delivery-pipe from 
the pump a balance-valve of special construction, which he described 
by the aid of a diagram. To be as safe as possible, and hold the 
engine at either end of the stroke whenever the catch-pins strike 
the spring-beams, catches were at the same time applied to the 
shafts of the exhaust and equilibrium valves. These catches the 
author has found invaluable—the engine being caught and held 
stationary after the next single outdoor or indoor stroke, until they 
are released by the engineman ; and ever since 1848 he has applied 
them to all the pumping-engines he has had erected in different 
towns. Instead of letting the engine make the next single stroke 
before stopping, there is no difficulty in arranging catches to hold 
the engine instantly ; and it was so intended at first. On further 
consideration, however, it was thought no damage would be done 
by the engine making the next single stroke in the opposite direc- 
tion; and this view has held good in practice. The opening of the 
valves is effected in the ordinary way by weights. 

In 1852 a small auxiliary engine was erected ; and the question 
arose as to the best kind of pump to be adopted. After some con- 
sideration, a combined bucket and plunger pump was decided upon, 
having an 11}-inch bucket and an 8-inch plunger, with a stroke 
of 2} feet. In working it was found that, in consequence of the 
contracted water-way through the bucket clack, it made a great 
noise both in opening and in closing; and the author therefore 
determined that, if he ever had to fix another combined pump, he 
would substitute a piston instead of the bucket, and provide a clear 
water-way both in the suction clack and in the delivery clack. In 
1862, being in want of more pumping power, it occurred to the 
author that, as the city draws its supply direct from the main, and 
only the surplus is delivered into the reservoir, a double-acting fly- 
wheel engine would not be so much affected by a sudden withdrawal 
of water as the ordinary single-acting beam engine. A 36-inch 
single-cylinder double-acting engine with 8 feet stroke, and with 
six double-beat valves for the steam distribution—two steam, two 
expansion, and two exhaust—was accordingly erected. To this 
engine was applied a combined piston and plunger pump—possibly 
the first of the kind—having a 123-inch piston and a 9-inch plunger, 
with a stroke of 7 feet; the valves were Harvey and West’s double- 
beat clacks of 14 inches diameter. The fly-wheel was placed inter- 
mediate between the pump and the beam centre; the crank having 
a stroke of 4} feet. The action of this engine was satisfactory, 





with the exception of the heavy beating of a single-flap clack in a 
15-inch bucket lift with a head of 20 feet for raising the water on 
to the filter-beds. 

For obviating the annoyance of the concussion of the relief or 
break clack without incurring the expense of a double-beat clack 
for such a situation, the author began to devise some simple 





remedy. A 4-inch break-valve, he was aware, had been applied by 

Mr. Gribble at the beginning of the present century to a 16-inch 

exhaust-valve in a pumping-engine with a 91-inch cylinder at the 

United Mines, Cornwall, and was quite a success. The long slots 

in the lugs on the large valve allowed the small valve to open first, 

which was found a great benefit in relieving the load on the large 

valve. On the other hand, the author knew that the pyramid of 
clacks had practically failed; and no better result had attended the 
treble clack designed by Mr. R. Jenkyn, in which three separate 

rings were hung one upon another, but all hinged on the same side. 

In regard to the last, it occurred to the author that the reason of 
the failure lay in the three clacks being all hung on the same side; 

and that, had they been hung alternately on opposite sides, the 
desired aim of obviating concussion would have been accomplished. 
To test the correctness of this view, the 15-inch clack was removed 
early in 1863, and one-third of its area was cut out in the centre of 
the flap. The aperture so made was covered by a supplementary 

leather clack hinged upon the main clack at the edge opposite to 
the main hinge. By this means the concussion was so completely 
prevented that, by placing the hand or ear in contact with the 
clack-box, not the least tremor or sound was perceptible, and the 
time of closing could not be detected. The leather of the small 
supplementary clack continued in constant action for seven years 
before requiring to be changed, and that of the main clack for 
thirteen years. In 1866, when the Harvey and West double-beat 
valves in the 14-inch main pump began to leak, the author replaced 
them with leather break-clacks of this construction, whereby the 
action of the pump was greatly improved. The break-clacks work 
incessantly for five years without changing a leather, and without 
showing the least sign of leakage, under 350 feet head of water or 
150 lbs. per square inch ; and there is not the slightest concussion, 
the time of closing not being perceptible. Fora velocity of 160 feet 
per minute of the pump, the author has found that the weight of 
the flap should be about 2lbs. per square inch. On the top of the 
second or supplementary clack a third of still smaller diameter can 
be applied, and even a fourth or more, if they are hung alternately 
on opposite sides. 

In 1884, when it was found that still further pumping power was 
required, the author decided to revert to the Cornish pumping- 
engine, notwithstanding the consideration which had previously 
led him to choose a double-acting fly-wheel engine in 1862— 
namely, that the city draws its supply direct from the main—for 
the experience gained from the working of the Cornish pumping- 
engines which he had erected in the interval at Grantham, Maid- 
stone, and other places, had convinced him that the cost of coals 
and repairs had been reduced in some instances to as low as only 
one-sixth of the annual expenditure pertaining to rotatory pumping- 
engines previously in use there. The new Cornish pumping-engine 
procured from Messrs. Harvey was started in March, 1885. Its 
action has been everything that could be desired; while the sav- 
ing of coal has been no less than 543 tons in ten months. The 
cylinder is 58 inches in diameter and 9} feet stroke. The plunger 
is 18 inches in diameter and 8 feet stroke, with three of Harvey 
and West’s double-beat clacks. The main girders and spring-beams 
are of wrought-iron, with india-rubber buffers to receive the catch- 
pins. Every joint in the cylinder, and in the steam, feed, and 
other pipes, and also in the pump-work, is faced; and all are bolted 
together, iron to iron, with only thin paint between. The shafts of 
the exhaust and equilibrium valves are fitted with the useful catches 
previously mentioned. In the equilibrium pipe is placed a check 
throttle valve, adjusted by a hand-wheel according to the proper 
load from time to time upon the engine. This keeps the speed of 
the engine under perfect control in the outdoor or upstroke of the 
pistons, against any ordinary fluctuations in the load. The valve 
is opened wider whenever the load is permanently increased, and 
is closed further if the load is reduced. The range of load is 
from 220 to 350 feet head of water. The delivery-main from the 
pump is fitted with Husband’s balance-valve, which is a double 
beat valve loaded with an adjustable dead weight; but owing to 
the friction of the stuffing-box round the plunger of 8 inches 
diameter attached to the valve, this is not found to be so sensitive 
as the balance-valve previously adopted by the author, which is 
adjusted by springs, as already described. 

With regard to the consumption of fuel, the Sims compound 
engine and the 36-inch double-acting fly-wheel engine are found to 
consume about 4 lbs. of coal per horse power per hour for the actual 
work done. The 58-inch Cornish engine consumes 3°14 lbs. per 
horse power per hour in the ordinary course of working, without 
any special arrangements being made for a test. The coal used is 
the Nottinghamehire and Derbyshire slack. Its evaporative duty, 
the author believes, does not much exceed 7 lbs. of water per pound 
of slack, and varies between that amount and only two-thirds as 
much. Its efficiency is therefore not to be compared with that of 
Welsh coal. 

About 1} miles west of the city, and a mile west of the filter-beds 
and pumping station, is the impounding reservoir of 23 acres area, 
which forms an ornamental lake in the grounds of Hartsholme 
Hall. On the Cross-o’-Cliff Hill, 1} miles south of the pumping 
station, and near the County Asylum, is an open service reservoir 
holding 14 million gallons. On the opposite hill, 2 miles north of 
the pumping station and near the Cathedral, is another open ser- 
vice reservoir holding 800,000 gallons, into which the pumping 
main delivers over a standpipe. When the consumption below the 
hill is greater than the quantity pumped by the main engines, no 
water will rise over the standpipe. This occurs not only in extremely 
hot weather, but also on very cold days, when taps are left running 
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to waste in order to prevent freezing. A 6-horse power gas-engine 
is therefore provided for pumping back over the standpipe out of 
the reservoir, to supply the upper part of the houses situated on the 
top of the hill; and there is a back-pressure valve on the crown of 
the hill, for preventing the water so pumped back from flowing 
down the main below the hill. 


In the course of the discussion following the reading of the paper, 


Mr. W. B. Bryan, Engineer of the East London Water Com- 
pany, said it was very curious that Mr. Teague should have under 
his care the very first Cornish engine ever made for water-works pur- 
poses. It had been at work 49 years; and there was not a single 
improvement made upon it from the time of its erection till 1885, 
when Mr. Teague built his engine. He (Mr. Bryan) had thought 
Cornish engines were things of the past for water-works pur- 
poses. He had under his control Cornish engines capable of lifting 
108 million gallons of water daily; and he could assure the meet- 
ing that they were a source of very great anxiety. These engines 
worked exceedingly well, in some respects; but the driver was 
never allowed to leave his post, as, in the event of a main bursting, 
something very serious might happen. They worked most econo- 
mically—21 lbs. of feed water being nominally the amount of water 
used for all the engines running the week through. The duty was, 
however, very deceptive, because in the middle of the day, when 
pumping into the mains, the pressure would very frequently fall 
from 30 to 40 per cent.; the load being substantially the same for 
a high lift as for alow one. As regarded suction-boxes upon long 
suction-mains, referred to by the author of the paper, he knew some 
suction-pipes 4000 feet long without suction-boxes on them, working 
very well. The pumps were 30-lb. pumps, and no suction-box had 
been required ; and there had been no hitch with them for ten years 
past. It appeared to him that one of the most perfect types of 
pumping-engines for pumping direct into mains was the high-duty 
Worthington engine. The steam used was almost exactly propor- 
tional to the weight of water to be lifted. For lifting water from 
very deep wells, he thought the direct-acting engine of Mr. Davey 
was also one of the best types of engines for the purpose. The 
Cornish engine had, he had no doubt, done a very fine duty; but 
he was much astonished to find that a new one had been built in 
the year 1885. The combined bucket and plunger pump was also 
referred to by the author. In the paper the author stated that he 
had had difficulty in getting sufficient water pumped for the piston 
of a bucket and plunger pump. He (Mr. Bryan) could only say 
that if a double-beat valve was used, there was not the slightest 
difficulty in it. They had two compound engines; and they worked 
splendidly at high piston. speeds, and no difficulty which the author 
had found in his engines had ever occurred. As regarded the valves, 
he thought some were very crude indeed. The double-beat valve 
used by Messrs. Harvey, which he believed was invented by Mr. 
Husband or Mr. West, acted most perfectly with all their engines. 
No difficulty had been met with; and he thought they were the best 
kind of valve for very large pumping-engines. 

Mr. J. W. Restier, Engineer of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company, said he, like Mr. Bryan, had a very great number 
of Cornish engines working at heads varying from 30 to 350 feet. 
Where the pressure, as the author said, remained constant, they 
were, of course, working at their best ; but in very many cases they 
had engines that had at some hours of the day to be loaded from 
180 to 800 feet, which at night were working under heads of less 
than half. Of course, if the engines happened to be loaded under 
the maximum head, the loss was very considerable. In the case 
of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, they had lately put 
up some compound engines of the inverted marine type, working at 
180 lbs. steam pressure; and the contrast in duty obtained from 
these and from the Cornish engines had been very considerable. 
They had been erecting engines on the quadruple expansion type; 
and with them they would use steam at 180 lbs. pressure. 

Mr. E. L. Morris, Engineer of the New River Company, said 
he did not think that some of the arrangements mentioned in the 
paper were quite new. The author stated that the experience 
gained from the working of several Cornish engines at Grantham, 
Maidstone, and elsewhere, showed that the expense of pumping 
was reduced one-sixth by the use of compound engines, as com- 
pared with the expenditure pertaining to rotatory engines. He 
(Mr. Morris) really could not tell how these figures were made out; 
but a little later on they saw that one of the engines used 4 lbs. 
and the other 3°14lbs. There was not one-sixth difference there 
—only one-fourth, or rather (say) 25 per cent. Where was the rest ? 
He supposed that the author must have been very unfortunate with 
his pump-valves, and had been put to considerable expense in 
re-erecting his engine two or three times in consequence of break- 
downs, or else he did not see how the expense could have been so, 
great. With regard to quadruple expansion engines, he thought 
he should himself almost prefer a triple expansion engine, with 
bucket and plunger pumps attached to each of them, because it 
gave a more favourable flow to the water. 

Mr. J. G. Mair thought the clearest proof he could possibly have 
that a Cornish engine was an unfit engine to pump into a water- 
main, where the main was under varying pressure, was to be found 
in the remarks made by Sir F. Bramwell contained in a paper 
he gave to science teachers in the shape of a little brochure on 
the steam-engine. Sir Frederick said he was prepared to give his 
opinion that a Cornish engine was an entire mistake for water- 
works purposes. Where Mr. Teague had to pump into a main 
where there was a varying pressure, he (Mr. Mair) thought it 
would have been better to have put down a different type of engine. 





He considered the Cornish engine was an exceptionally valuable 
engine to pump out of a deep service-main ; but where they were 
pumping near the surface, especially in a main, he thought it best 
to pump with an engine that had a more equal flow. There was 
only one type of engine that would deliver a uniform quantity of 
water, and that was where two engines were laid side by side—ong 
engine actuating the sister or twin engine. This engine had now 
been introduced into this country under the name of the Worth. 
ington engine. He had seen those twin engines pumping through 
80 miles of main, where the friction amounted to 1000 lbs, to the 
square inch. When they started the engine, they commenced with 
no pressure; and as the engine increased its speed, the pressure 
increased. If the flow of water varied at all in the main, consider. 
ing that the whole pressure upon it was due to friction, the slightest 
pressure in the speed would cause the friction to increase to such 
an extent that it would burst the mains and the pipe; and this had 
been found to be the case with single-cylinder or even double. 
cylinder engines with two sets of cranks at right angles. 

Mr. Davey said he should like to make a few remarks as to the 
uniform flow of water through a main from a pumping-engine, 
Ten years ago he put up a pair of engines side by side at the Clay 
Cross Colliery, at the bottom of the mine, for forcing the water in 
the crank lift to the surface—a distance of 1000 feet. They had 
worked from that time to this, almost night and day; and tho 
theory that he advanced in counection with the engines to the late 
Mr. How, who was the Engineer of the Clay Cross Colliery at that 
time, was that without an air-vessel the engines would deliver 
uniform flow of water through the main to the surface. The 
engines were put down; and they were found to do exactly as he 
had predicted. The engines were not coupled; there were direct. 
connecting steam-pipes. The valve-gear was not coupled in any 
way whatever, but they were free to take what course they chose, 
if he might so express it. There was one stop-valve for the two 
engines. At first they began to work as if they hesitated about it; 
then they took up a motion following the line of least resistance, 
and they fell into a way of working which gave a perfectly uniform 
flow such as Mr. Mair had described. It was quite easily seen why 
it should be so. Both pistons were exposed to the same steam- 
pressure ; and if one engine moved a little faster than the other, it 
imposed an extra resistanee upon the second engine. This engine 
lagged ; and so, left to themselves, they took up the line of least 
resistance, and the second engine began to move before the first 
had completed its stroke, and the action described as occurring 
with the Worthington engine was obtained without any coupling of 
the valve-gears. This would not be so perfect with an air-vessel ; 
but in his practice, in putting pumping-engines underground to 
force water to the surface, he had never used air-vessels except in 
the case of rotary engines. He pointed this out because perhaps 
it was not familiar to everyone that such a result was obtained. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Teague for his paper. 








Gas Exuisits aT THE NewcastLe Exurertion.—At the Mining 
and Engineering Exhibition to be opened at Newcastle by the Duke 
of Cambridge on the 11th prox. there will be displays of gas light- 
ing apparatus, and other articles incidental to gas manufacture and 
consumption. Coal will, of course, be abundantly shown; fire-clay 
and retorts by some of the chief makers; and there will be a 
number of gas-engines. 

Paris Gas Company.—The annual general meeting of this Com- 
pany was held on the 24th ult., when the report of the Directors 
for the past year (an abstract of which will be given in an early 
issue of the JouRNAL) was adopted. The total profits were 37,482,000 
frs.; but after deducting the necessary amount to meet outstand- 
ing claims, the sum left for division was 87,400,000 frs., of which 
12,500,000 frs. will, under the Treaty, go into the coffers of the 
Municipality. As in addition to this they receive the proceeds of 
the tax of 0°02c. per cubic metre of gas made (5,028,922 frs.), and 
the sum annually paid by the Company for the privilege of lay- 
ing their mains in the streets (200,000 frs.), they draw a total of 
17,728,922 frs., or about £709,000 from the undertaking. The 
shareholders’ dividend for the past twelve months was 76 frs. per 
share (250 frs.); being 1 fr. more than they received last year. 

Waver.ey Association or Gas Manacers.—The fifty-second 
half-yearly meeting of this Association was held last Thursday, in 
the Abbey Hotel, Melrose—Mr. D. P. Young, Manager of the 
Dalkeith Gas-Works, presiding. There was a large attendance of 
members. The Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. G. Taylor, of Jed- 
burgh) submitted a statement of the funds, showing that they were 
in a healthy condition. The meeting then elected Mr. John Hall, 
of Berwick-on-Tweed, as President for the ensuing year; Mr. 
Taylor being re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Young gave 
a short address, mentioning among other things the Welsbach 
incandescent gas-light and the oil gas lately introduced, which led 
to a discussion. Mr. J. Robb, of Haddington, gave a description of 
the Welsbach lamp, which he had recently seen in Glasgow. Mr. 
W. Henderson, of Dysart, gave his opinion of the oil gas as he saw 
it at Colinsburgh ; also stated his experience of regenerative furnaces. 
These subjects were discussed by the members. Mr. Smith, of 
Rosewell, read a short paper on the application of tar as fuel in the 
retort-house and as a substitute for oil in the Lucigen lamp, and 
gave an account of some experiments he had been trying on the 
subject. A short discussion followed. This concluded the business 
of the meeting. The members and friends then dined together. 
The next meeting of the Association will take place at Berwick-on- 
Tweed in September. 
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Register of Patents, 


ComBINATION Gas anp Coan Cooxine Rancz.—Walker, W., of Luton. 
No. 5513; April 21, 1886, [11d.] 

This invention, relating to kitchen or cooking ranges, consists in con- 
structing them so that they can be used for cooking either by ordinary 

| or by gas. 
The ie bars, grate, and boiler of the range are similar to those of an 
ordinary range ; but inside the oven, near the bottom on two sides, 
suitable pipes are fixed, having perforations forming rows of small 
parners for a mixture of gas and air to be consumed. On the top of the 
oven are one or more ring-shaped burners, covered with a top similar to 
that of an ordinary range. The top has openings over the burners 
closed by covers in the ordinary manner. The front of the oven is 
closed by a door having a hinged piece at its lower edge, or a venti‘ator, 
which is opened when the oven is heated by gas, and closed when it is 
heated by ordinary fuel. The range may, however, be so constructed 
that the burners within the oven are arranged near the top of the oven 
and burn gas only—the cooking within the oven being done by reflected 
heat; or the burners for heating the oven may be arranged beneath the 
bottom of the oven. 


Remova, or AmmontA From Coat Gas, AND THE ManuractuRE or Amwo- 
yiacaL SALTS THEREFROM.—Hepworth, J., and Marriott, E., of Car- 
lisle. No. 5858; April 30,1886. [11d.] 

The objects of this invention are to remove and recover the whole of 
the ammonia from coal gas, and to convert it into salts of ammonia 
without the agency of stills and saturators. It also dispenses entirely 
with the use of lime and with the greater part of the fuel employed in 
such manufacture. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of the apparatus ; fig. 2 is a vertical section of 
fig. 1; and fig. 3 is a plan. 





Fig.1 















































Fig.3, 






Instead of plain water for washing the gas, a neutral solution of either 
sulphate, muriate, or any other suitable salt of ammonia is used; and 
by introducing this solution into the scrubbers, washers, or other similar 
vessels through which the gas ir eing passed, the whole of the ammonia 
18 absorbed by the solution. When the solution thus charged with an 
excess of ammonia leaves the scrubbers or washers, it enters a lead-lined 
cistern, where it is brought into contact with a supply of acid suflicient 
to neutralize the free ammonia which it contains; and by this means 


the free ammonia is again made available for further use in the purifica- 





tion of gas. By a continuation of this process, the solution can be used 
for washing the gas over and over again until it acquires a density of 
about 40° Twaddel, when it is removed and evaporated in the usual way 
for producing ammoniacal salts. 

A are the washers or scrubbers; B, the pipe from the scrubbers to the 
purifiers; and C, closed liquor tanks of suitable form, to one side of 
which other smaller boxes or chambers D, lined with lead (the “‘ neutral- 
izers’’), are attached, the tops being open. Into the neutralizers pipes 
E are carried, to convey the liquor from the washers or scrubbers ; also 
pipes F F, to convey the acid from the store cistern G to neutralize the 
ammoniacal liquor as it runs down. It is preferred that at least two of 
these liquor-tanks and neutralizers should be placed side by side, as 
shown in figs. 1 and 3; so that one of them may be in operation whilst 
the contents of the other is being run off by the pipe H to the store tanks. 
Each box or vessel C is fitted with three or more pipes; one I, to carry 
off the sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, or gas other than ammonia 
which may be evolved. This pipe is connected to the gas-main at the 
outlet of the washers or scrubbers; and the gas is thus carried to the 
purifiers K. A second pipe H, leading to the store tanks, is attached to 
the bottom for emptying the vessel when required. The third pipe L 
is attached to a pump used to throw the neutralized liquor back again to 
the top of the scrubbers, where it is spread by a distributor so as to flow 
down the scrubber in intimate contact with the gas, taking up an 
additional quantity of ammonia which is again neutralized as before. 

In cases where there is more ammoniacal liquor produced than can be 
treated in the apparatus, an additional closed vessel M is provided, with 
a perforated false bottom, beneath which a gas-pipe N leads from the 
scrubber outlet. A steam coil O is placed in this vessel. A portion of 
the ammoniacal liquor which has not been treated by the first process 
being admitted into this vessel through a pipe at, or near the top (not 
shown in the drawing), gas from the scrubber outlet is allowed to flow in 
beneath the perforated bottom, and, bubbling up through the heated 
liquor, extracts the ammonia therefrom, and acts as a carrier to convey 
it along the pipe P to the scrubber inlet, whence it is taken up by the 
other concentrated liquor and proceeds to the neutralizer as before. The 
water in the tank M when thus deprived of its ammonia is allowed to 
flow away to the drains by the pipe Q; the vessel M being re-charged 
and the operation proceeding as before. 





Meters ror Measvurtna Liguips.—Kent, W. G., of High Holborn, 
London. No. 3257; March 8, 1886. [8d.} 

This invention relates to liquid meters such as are described in patent 
No. 10,176 of 1884, where the measuring apparatus may conveniently be 
placed with its axis upright, and the inlet on the underside. 

In order to intercept any solids that may be carried by the water to 
be measured, the measuring apparatus is placed within a cylindrical 
casing in such manner as to provide an annular space between the inside 
of the casing and the outside of the measuring cylinder. The liquid is 
first led into the annulus at right angles to the vertical axis of the 
casing and measuring cylinder, and in such manner as to cause about 
equal quantities to flow in either direction around the annular space ; 
the effect of this being to greatly reduce the speed of the water, and to 
cause it to descend all around into the space below the bottom of 
the measuring chamber. In the centre of the space the water ascends 
again to the measuring chamber, whilst the solids gravitate to the 
bottom of the outer casing or box. The measuring cylinder is made 
with a flange round it at its upper end, which drops into a corresponding 
recess in the upper end of the cylindrical casing; and in this way, with- 
out interfering with any of the service connections, the measuring parts 
may be replaced by others. The measuring piston in most meters so far 
constructed has been made to complete its partially rotary movement, 
and then commence its linear movement from side to side; but in the 
present instance, the interior of the working cylinder is so formed that 
the piston commences the latter movement before the former is com- 
plete. Consequently for a short period during each cycle, the piston 
performs a compound movement—partly rotary around the axis, and 
partly traversing from side to side. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

5020.—Rozrnay, S., ‘‘ Improvements in air feeds for paraffin, gas, and 
other lamps.” April 4. 

5035.—Jrrrenigs, H., ‘‘ An improved apparatus or valve used in the 
on of coal and other gases or for other similar purposes.” 
April 5. 

5046.—Fovrnier, J. M. A., ‘An improved appliance for purifying, 
heating, and burning illuminating gas.’’ April 5. 

5085.—Svae, D. W., ‘‘ Improvements in flexible gas tubing.’’ April 5, 

5095.—Jounson, J. Y., “‘Improvements in gas-engines.’’ A com- 
munication from La Société des Tissages et Ateliers de Construction 
Diederichs. April 5. 

5145.—Auun, 8S. 8., “Improvements in the construction of water 
motors.”’ April 6. 

5154.—Cuanpter, 8S. 8., and J., ‘‘ Improvements in or applicable to 
regenerative gas-lamps.” April 6. 

5181.—Deacon, G. F., ‘Improvements in apparatus for measuring 
the flow of water or other fluids in pipes.” April 7. 

5189.—Scumm, A., ‘‘ Improvements in fluid-meters.’’ April 7. 

5203.—Srerry, A. C. and J., “‘ Improvements in the construction of 
gas-engines, and in the mode of working the same.”’ April 7. 

5206.—Rawson, F. L., and Syett, C. 8., “ Improvements in apparatus 
connected with incandescent gas-burners.”’ April 7. 

5232.—Cxanx, A. W., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-lamps.”” April 9. 

5251.—Wraieut, G. E., ‘‘A combination valve.” April 9. 

5301.—Manrcuant, G. M., “ Improvements in stoppers or plugs for 
parallel valves for steam, water, gas, or other liquids.” April 12. 

5313.—Cocxey, H. and F. C., ‘Improvements in gas-washers,” 
April 12. 

5322.—Macrear, J., ‘‘ Improvements in or applicable to gas-burners.”’ 
April 12. 

5330.—Happavy, P., “ Improvements in gas-burners.” A communica- 
tion from W. M. Jackson. April 12, 

5336.—Brrnuanpt, W., ‘Improvements in regulating apparatus for 
gas motor engines.” April 12, 
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Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.]} 


GASHOLDERS WITHOUT EXTERNAL GUIDE-FRAMING. 


Sirn,—Having read with much interest the discussion which has so 
far taken place in yourcolumns on the above subject, which must be full 
of interest to those engaged in gas-works construction, I am impelled to 
the observation that there can be no doubt, from a mechanical point of 
view, of the possibility of sufficiently upholding a gasholder of the 
ordinary proportion between diameter and height, whether of one, two, 
or three lifts, by mechanical devices other than that of the normal 
external guide-framing. The drawback of any such device, however, 
must be the increase of weight in the floating part of the structure, if in 
other respects it is to have stability and endurance. This increase of 
floating weight would mischievously increase the pressure thrown by the 
gasholder, which I am bound to confess I already find, in my own prac- 
tice, to be getting unduly great in gasholders of more than two lifts. 
Undoubtedly, what Mr. Hawksley incisively denominates ‘“ gossamer 
gasholders ’’ may be adapted with such extra provisions, and yet keep 
pressure within reasonable limits; but there would not be much per- 
manence or “ life”’ in such a work. 

Presuming that the intended experiment of Mr. Livesey will have the 
initial members of the external guide-framing in the shape of the stan- 
dards corresponding with the bottom lift, it is obvious that special pro- 
vision would have to be made for bringing back the rollers of the upper 
lifts into the wheel-races or guide-bars at the upper end of such standards, 
as, under the influence of a gale of wind, one must expect slight heelings 
or turnings on the centre of the upper lift, which might prevent the 
rollers from properly engaging unless provision be made for drawing 
them into their proper channels. Of course, it is only a step further to 
dispense with even these elements of standards, and do the whole thing 
from inside the tank ; but this must necessarily add much to the cost of 
the tank, as it must be deepened to the extent corresponding to the extra 
length of the inner side framing, which is to give rigidity to the holder 
when fully inflated. 

I confess I cannot see that members such as these could be fixed to a 
gasholder without bringing the cost of the experiment, interesting as it 
would be, to a point quite outside the proper pursuit of economy. I 


would even go so far as to predict that the ultimate cost of any gasholder 


fitted so as to dispense with the superior members of the external guide- 

framing will be greater than that of the holder framed in the ordinary 

manner. By “ordinary manner” I by no means suggest the unduly 

meant and cumbrous standards which we so often see surrounding gas- 
olders. 

The stability imparted by the grip of the cups on the several lifts of a 
gasholder received, I fear, little attention until Mr. Livesey’s suggestion. 
But it is doing gas managers at large a service to point to it; and, 
to illustrate its efficacy, no stronger case can be taken than the injury 
(as has happened in my own experience) which is sometimes done 
to a gasholder put out of balance by a snowdrift, by the attempts 
made to uncup and lower it before the balance has been restored 
by clearing the snow. I submit it as a useful hint, in dealing with 
gasholders under such circumstances, and indeed at other times 
when they are “ hitched,” io maintain the supply of gas to the holder 
until the initial defect has been fairly discovered and attended to. No 
attempt should be made to cut off the gas or empty the holder which is 
in any way sticking or showing tendency to heel over. Of course, it isa 
conjuncture requiring some courage and devotion to approach or attempt 
to handle a holder in the presence of a large amount of escaping gas; 
but desperate remedies are necessary in desperate contingencies. 


Stepney, April 18, 1887. H. E. Jouzs. 








Recent Exursitions or Gas Appiiances.—An exhibition of gas cook- 
ing appliances was recently held at Knaresborough, under the auspices of 
the Gas Committee of the Improvement Commissioners. The arrange- 
ments were under the superintendence of Mr. W. Stansfield (the Gas 
Manager), who, with the co-operation of several well-known firms, brought 
together a good collection of appliances. Mrs. Thwaites gave each day two 
lectures on cooking, which were much appreciated.——Under the auspices 
of the Newton-le-Willows Improvement Commissioners, an exhibition of 
gas appliances was held in the Co-operative Hall, Earlestown, during the 
week ending the 9thinst. The stove exhibits were supplied by Messrs. T. 
Fletcher and Co.; Mr. J. S. Garland, of Warrington and Earlestown, 
showing a collection of regenerative gas-lamps, fittings, &c. The exhibition 
was opened by Mr. B. B. Glover, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, who 
explained that its object was to show how much more cleanly and con- 
veniently the heating and cooking processes in connection with every-day 
domestic duties might be effected by means of gas than by the ordinary 
methods. Miss Young, of Warrington, gave lectures on cooking daily, 
with illustrations. As the price of gas at Earlestown is only 2s. 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet, there is every inducement to the inhabitants to adopt it for 
culinary purposes.——A successful exhibition of gas appliances for cooking, 
heating, lighting, and other domestic purposes was held last week at 
Chertsey, under the auspices of the Chertsey Gas Company. The exhibi- 
tion was opened on Wednesday by the Chairman (Mr. J. Bartholomew) ; 
and lectures twice daily were given by Miss Cameron, of the South Ken- 
sington School of Cookery. The cooking and heating appliances were those 
of Messrs. Thomas Fletcher and Co.,a considerable number of which were 
sold or let on hire.——An exhibition of gas lighting, cooking, and heating 
appliances was held in the Corn Exchange, Kirkcaldy, from Tuesday to 
Friday of last week. The exhibition, which was promoted by the Directors 
of the Gas Company, was carried out under the direction of the Manager, 
Mr. A. Macpherson. Mrs. Hall, of the Edinburgh School of Cookery, 
lectured each day, and gave demonstrations in cookery to large audiences, 
chiefly composed of ladies. On Friday night, at the conclusion of her last 
lecture, Mr. Macpherson, in the name of his Directors and of the ladies who 
had attended the lectures, presented Mrs. Hall with a purse of sovereigns, 
to mark their appreciation of the interesting and instructive manner in 
which she had discharged her duties. The exhibition was well patronized ; 
and a large number of stoves were sold to the visitors. Messrs. R. and A. 
Main, of Glasgow, and Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., of Warrington, furnished 
the exhibits, which were of their usual excellent character.——Similar 
exhibitions have also been held at Harleston, March, and Accrington; 
ani in all cases were well attended. 





Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
(Before the Earl of Denny, Chairman ; the Duke of Leeps, Lord Suprey. 
Lord Wimsornr, and Lord ALcEsTER.) ’ 
SHEFFIELD WATER BILL.—SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL, 
Nintu Day (continued). ' 

At the close of Mr. Littler’s address in opening the proceedings on the 
Corporation Bill, as given in the Journat last week, the following witness. 
were called in support of the measure :— . 

Alderman J. W. Pye-Smith said he had been Mayor of Sheffield. The 
feeling in the borough was decidedly in favour of the Corporation havin 
the water supply; and the general idea was that when the 25 vena 
period of extra charge had expired, the Corporation should take over the 
concern. Some time after 1864 it was a test question which was put to 
many municipal candidates on election, whether or not they were in favour 
of the Corporation taking over the water ory 4 In November, 1869, the 
asa gave notice of a Bill in order that if the regulations which were 
then under discussion by the justices were rejected, they could bring 
them before Parliament. In 1873 the Company again promoted a Bijj 
for a further extension of time for the construction of works. The Cor. 
poration opposed, and promoted a Bill of their own, which was afterwards 
withdrawn. Soon after this, the Corporation, through the Town Clerk 
asked the Company if they would consider the question of transfer; and 
they said distinctly that they would not. Last November the Company 
gave notice of their Bill on the 20th of the month—the very last day for so 
doing. The Corporation thereupon put the notices for their Bill in the 
evening papers of the same day. The Town Council were practically 
unanimous in the matter. He believed only 4, out of a total of 64 mem. 
bers, were against the Bill. There had been a great deal of friction exist. 
ing recently on account of the charges made by the Company for rates, 
baths, &c. The relations between the Company and the town generally 
had been such that it constituted a strong ground for the transfer of their 
works to the Corporation; but for general reasons it was advisable that 
the water supply should be in the hands of the municipal authority. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Barker, witness admitted that the public 
opinion of the town had not always been so favourable to the Corporation 
scheme as it was at present. He did not consider that what was called 
the ‘‘ security clause” in the Bill would have the same effect in charging 
on the rates as would the clause which was objected to in the Bill of 1870, 
No doubt the clause mentioned allowed the Corporation to pledge the rates 
upon property of all descriptions, whether water consumers or not, for the 
interest on mortgages ; but it was not the same clause as that of 1870, which 
gave the Corporation the power any year to levy a rate-in-aid. 

Mr. Barker: But you propose to hand over the power to rate on the 
water to an authority which can charge what rates it chooses ? 

Witness: The ratepayers would have an authority over them, whose 
great object would be to reduce the price of water. 

Cross-examination continued: The Corporation had always looked for. 
ward to the expiration of the 25 years as the opportunity upon which to 
come forward with a purchaseecheme. A meeting of owners and ratepayers 
was held, and a decision in favour of the Corporation Bill was come to. A 
poll was subsequently demanded; and he believed it had been legally 
taken. He admitted that a large number of the inhabitants, occupying 
houses of low rentals, who did not contribute at all to the rates, were able 
to vote in favour of the Bill. There had certainly been a good deal of 
“friction” between the Company and the ratepayers of Sheffield on the 
subjects of the regulations, baths, and water-closets. 

By Mr. Firzcerautp: He adhered to an opinion he expressed in 1870 
against the Corporation Bill of that time; but maintained that his objec- 
tion to it had been removed from the present Bill. As Chairman of the 
Committee on the Bill, he gave instructions to have the obnoxious part 
left out. Clause 20 of the Bill provided that the annuities raised should 
be charged on the water revenue, the borough fund, and the borough rate. 
The meaning of this was that the water revenue was the prior security; 
and the borough rate was merely added in order to enable the Corporation 
to get the money they required cheaply. The same observation applied to 
clauses 84 and 35. The water revenue was in every case the primary fund; 
and the intention of the Corporation was, if possible, to make the under- 
taking pay for itself. They hoped the revenue would meet all charges. 

Alderman Gainsford, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Cor 
poration, said he confirmed Alderman Pye-Smith’s evidence as to the 
public opinion in Sheffield on the subject of the transfer. Sheffield was 
almost the only large town now remaining which had not its water supply 
in its own hands—at any rate, there were very few towns with upwards of 
300,000 inhabitants who were in this position. The present public debt of 
Sheffield was only £1,018,000 or £3 5s, 8d. per head. Sheffield would have 
no difficulty in borrowing money for the acquisition of the water-works. 
The Corporation had sinking funds in operation paying off the principal 
and interest of their existing debts; and in regard to the debt they pro- 
posed to incur for paying off the principal in the water-works purchase, 
they had fixed the term at 95 years. They would issue 33 per cent. stock, 
which, he believed, would in a few years command a premium. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BaLrour Browne, witness said, as to the 
95 years, he was not aware that in the previous instance, when Sheffield 
proposed to acquire the water-works, they contemplated a sinking fund 
of only 45 years’ duration. As to the cost of the water in future, it would 
be worth the while of the people of Sheffield to have the water supply in 
the hands of the Corporation, even if they had to pay more for it. But he 
did not believe they would have to pay more. If there was to be a con- 
siderable increase in the price of water under the Corporation, the argu- 
ment would, no doubt, be against the transfer. The market value of the 
Company’s shares was, he believed, £1,867,000. It might be that this sum 
raised at 84 per cent., with a sinking fund of 60 years, would amount to 
£76,760 a year. It might also be that the revenue of the Company, after 
taking off the working expenses, and after deducting the 25 per cent., was 
only £51,434. But he did not see why the sinking fund should be estab- 
lished on harder terms for Sheffield than it was for Birmingham. Instead 
of costing them £11,393, as the learned Counsel suggested, the sinking fund 
should only cost £2500. Besides, the learned Counsel was only taking the 
sinking fund at 3 per cent., as if accumulating in Consols; whereas he 
should take it at 34 per cent., as all their sinking funds were used in buying 
in their own stocks. This would bring the annual charge on the sinking 
fund, even limited to 60 years, to £9000. He did not see why it should be 
so limited, or why they should take the purchase price of the water-works 
at £1,814,000 (Mr. Hawksley’s valuation). Besides, before the 25 per cent. 
came off, the income of the Company would have increased so as to make 
the revenue £6000 or £7000 more than the learned Counsel had stated it; 
and it was known that the working expenses were going down. The 
proper time for the transfer of these works would be at the end of the 
period allowed for the 25 per cent. extra charge. He would be willing 
that the Company should be paid, over and above the value of their works, 
10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, and something for prospective 
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ee 
ue. He was quite sure the Corporation’s Engineers would not agree to 
Mr. Hawksley’s valuation of the works. 

Re-examined by Mr. Firzcrratp: All the propositions put to him in 
cross-examination had proceeded on the assumption that the water under- 
taking was worth all that the capital account represented; but he held 
that the capital account was unduly inflated to the extent of about 
500,000. When these and other circumstances were taken into considera- 
tion, he was certain that under the Corporation, though there might be 
some deficiency of water revenue to make up for a few years, ultimately 

e revenue would fully meet the expenditure, and show the profits of a 

sndertaking. This had been explained to, and was understood by the 

le of Sheffield. 
roe J. Merrill, Chairman of the Sewerage and Rivers Committee of the 
Corporation, gave evidence as to the sanitary condition of Sheffield in con- 
nection with the present water supply. He stated that out of between 
62,000 and 63,000 houses always occupied, upwards of 45,000 had privies in 
common. There were only 3900 water-closets in the town; and this he 
attributed to the expensiveness and defectiveness of the double-valve 
apparatus insisted on by the Water Company. 

n cross-examination by Mr. Batrour Browne, witness said he did not 
admit that the water-closet system could be introduced in Sheffield under 
resent circumstances, because the Company insisted upon a hampering 
system of regulations. To deal with the water-closet system properly, 
the Corporation must have an entirely free hand ; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, they were now bound hand and foot. He admitted that London was 
a water-closeted town; but the London Water Companies all possess the 
syphon system, which the Sheffield Company refused to accept. 

By Mr. Exx1s: He estimated the amount of water required for Sheffield, 
when made a water-closet town, would be 800,000 gallons per day, with an 
additional 100,000 gallons for flushing special parts. 

By Mr. Firzceratp: It was impossible to have any great sanitary 
improvement without increasing the expenditure to some extent; and in 
his opinion, it was worth the ratepayers’ while to accept the proposal. 
There was nothing the ratepayers would so willingly vote money for as 
sanitation, even if the poorer classes had their water-closets free. He 
believed if the trade water supply was reduced in price, there would bea 
great increase in the demand. 

Alderman Clegg, examined by Mr. Firzceratp, confirmed the state- 
ment of the last witness as to the insanitary character of the privy system 
in Sheffield, and as to the desirability of adopting the water-closet system. 
There was no possibility of this while the water supply remained in the 

hands of the Company ; the relations between them and the Corporation 
were too “strained” to permit of it. He concurred in the statement that 
Sheffield was in general agreement with the Corporation in promoting the 
Lill. He had heard the statement of Mr. Merrill, and agreed with him in 
the opinion he expressed that, on sanitary grounds, it was desirable the 
Corporation should have the water supply of the town in their hands. 


Tento Day—Frivay, Marcx 18. 

Alderman Clegg, in further cross-examination by Mr. BaLrour BrowxeE, 
admitted that in a speech made by him last January he said that person- 
ally he should not mind if Parliament rejected the Corporation Bill, and 
at the same time refused the 25 per cent. asked for by the Company; but 
he had since changed his view, and advocated the Corporation obtaining 
possession of the water undertaking. He believed that by the transfer 
of the Company’s works, more water would be employed for sanitary pur- 
poses, and the health of the town improved in consequence. The water 
s0 used now came to about one-seventh of a penny in the pound, exclusive 
of delivery. It would not cost so much if the Corporation had control over 
it; and then they could have more water-closets. 

Re-examined by Mr. Firzceratp: There were places in Sheffield where 
the people did not take the water; and where they did not, it was very 
desirable that they should. But the present price of the commodity was 
prohibitive to people under the £10 assessment. The question of the 
water supply was entirely a ratepayers’ question ; and if the ratepayers 
themselves were in favour of the Corporation taking over the supply, their 
opinion ought to be regarded. He believed if the manufacturers of Shef- 
field could get the water cheaper, there would be a large increase in the 
quantity used for trade purposes. 

The Cuarrman: Whether the Company did their work well or badly, 
the Town Council in any case would prefer to have the water supply in 
their own hands ? 

Witness: Certainly; that is our great desire. 

On general principles, quite apart from the question of administration ? 
—Yes ; on general principles we believe the water supply should be in the 
hands of the Town Council, and that it would be much more beneficially 
conducted by the Corporation than it could be by the ene. 

Dr. J. S. Taylor, Medical Officer of Health for Liverpool, gave evidence 
as to the beneficial results of the more liberal use of water for sanitary 
ne ager which had taken place there since the supply had been in the 
iands of the Corporation ; and he expressed the opinion that it was very 
desirable that municipal authorities should have control of this important 
branch of the public service. He thought if the Sheffield Corporation had 
possession of the water undertaking, the death-rate would be reduced. 

Dr. Sinclair White, Medical Officer of Health for Sheffield, concurred in 
the opinion expressed by the preceding witness. The existing system in 
Sheffield prevented the conversion of middens into water-closets ; but he 
believed arrangements might be made to induce people to be glad to make 
the conversion. It was highly desirable to get rid of the midden system, 
which must be very injurious to the health and morals of the people. He 
thought no special charge should be made for the flushing of water-closets 
by the Company; while the pattern of the closets enforced was not the most 
advantageous. On general grounds, it was very desirable that all sanitary 
matters should be under the control of the municipal authorities. At 

resent, in Sheffield they used about 22 million gallons of water ~ week 
or sanitary purposes; and practically the y 3a, Se paid the same 
amount for it as an ordinary business man did for his trade water. If the 
had a free use of water, he believed the public baths could be very muc 
improved, and would then be more frequented. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Barour Browne : The Corporation were charged 
74d. per 1000 gallons, while traders paid 1s. 04d.; but then, if the sliding 
scale was taken into consideration, he believed the tradesman would be 
found to pay very little more than the Corporation. He did not hear Mr. 
Hawksley say that to put in water-closets in Sheffield would cost £15,000 
to £20,000 a year ; but assuming this was the fact—though he did not think 
Mr. Hawksley was infallible—the amount would have to be paid by the 
Corporation if they took over the supply. At present the amount spent 

y the Corporation on water for sanitary purposes was about £700 a year ; 
and this was not sufficient for a town like Sheffield. He was strongly of 
Opinion that the water-closet system should replace the present system ; 
but he took it that the Corporation would not do anything till they had the 
water supply in their own hands. 

Mr. W. T. M‘Gowen, Town Clerk of Bradford, and ony Pate om | 
Town Clerk of Liverpool, described first the circumstances of Liverpool 
Previous to the water supply passing into the hands of the Corporation, 





and next the state of Bradford prior to the taking over of the water-works 
by the municipal authority. He said there was no doubt that if the Corpo- 
ration had not obtained the water supply, Bradford could not have become 
what it now was—the centre of the worsted trade; and he was satisfied 
that the trade of Sheffield would be enormously benefited by its water sup- 
ply being in the hands of the Corporation. In Bradford this measure had 
added to the prosperity of the town in every way—it had increased the 
employment of the people, and greatly augmented the rateable value of 
the property. He had observed, both in Liverpool and in Bradford, the 
immense advantage, in the speedy extinction of fires, of the water service 
being in the hands of the Corporation. If the Sheflield Water Company 
were paid full compensation, there was no reason why they should not be 
compelled to sell their works to the Corporation. No sentimental objec- 
tions were admissible in regard to this class of property. The Company 
should, however, have every consideration. 

In cross-examination, witness admitted that Bradford was short of water 
in 1884; but he said this was owing to the excessive drought of that year, 
which affected all towns alike. He acknowledged that the Corporation of 
Bradford had been compelled to levy a rate-in-aid of their water under- 
taking; but then the town had very greatly benefited by the free use of 
water. He maintained that the water revenue was sufficient to meet the 
ordinary water expenses; but owing to the necessary works, the rate-in- 
aid had to be levied. 

Mr. W. R. Carter stated that during his candidature for the Sheffield 
Town Council, he advocated the acquisition of the water-works by the Cor- 
poration. He gave an account of his long dispute with the Water Com- 
pany as to the supply of water for his bath; and concluded by saying he 
should prefer the water supply of the borough being in the hands of the 
Corporation. 

Mr. C. Gott, M. Inst. C.E., said he regarded the town of Sheffield and its 
inhabitants as having for a great number of years suffered serious dis- 
advantages in connection with the water supply. The expenses of manage- 
ment would be considerably decreased if the supply were in the hands of 
the Corporation. The present was a very natural and eye time for 
the transfer of the works to take place ; and this would liberate the water 
consumers of Sheffield from a burden which was resting upon them. In the 
case of Stockton, where the water supply was transferred to the Corpora- 
tion, they were fortunate in the choice of an arbitrator; and he believed 
the result was the Company obtained 38 years’ purchase of their statutory 
dividend. It was possible that the Sheffield Company might be as fortunate. 
From a strictly legal point of view, it might be urged that there was no 
case of a water undertaking being compulsorily purchased in face of strong 
opposition against it; but practically there had been compulsion, and he 
aibecel to a statement he had previously made that in the case of Birming- 
ham there was a compulsory sale. Witness cited several cases in support 
of his view. 


Eveventa Day—Monpay, Marcu 21, 
Mr. Gott, recalled, was cross-examined by Mr. Brpper with respect to 
various precedents he had mentioned on the previous Friday for com- 

ulsory purchase—viz., Stockton, Stockport, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and 
ji . Witness said that all he had asserted about them was that the 
clauses in the Acts of Parliament were compulsory clauses. He was quite 
prepared to believe that there had never been a case in which there had 
not been negotiations for purchase; but he maintained that up to some 
point or another all these cases were cases of compulsory purchase. 

Mr. Pore observed that compulsion in these cases went so far that the 
parties were compelled to agree. 

Witness was further cross-examined, in great detail, with respect to the 
cases cited, and all the circumstances attending them. 

Mr. Brpper: In short, these were cases in which the corporations suc- 
ceeded in frightening the companies so that they were put under pressure 
to make an agreement. 

Witness: I call it compulsion where the companies resisted as long as 
they could, and then submitted. That is what 1 mean by compulsion. 

Whatever you mean by compulsion, you cited those cases as precedents 
that would justify their Lordships in acceding to the proposals of the 
present Bill as to compulsion ?—I did; and I do so still. 

The proposal of the present Bill is that their Lordships should, against 
the will and protest of the Company, compel them to sell to the Corpora- 
tion; and you know that you have not reduced the Company to that state 
of terror in which they will consent to an agreement ?—There is no terror 
in the matter. The Corporation would be quite content with such a 
clause as appears in the Acts of the towns I have cited. 

Cross. examination continued : Supposing the Corporation were to acquire 
the works of the Company compulsorily, they would be in a position to 
charge the inhabitants 1d. less for the water-rate than was proposed in the 
Bill of the Company, or rather the present rates which would expire in 
1889. The Corporation had to buy up the existing preference shares, &c. ; 
but there would be a financial margin in two items. The first and 
largest was the rate at which the Corporation would have to pay interest 
for the money they would borrow, and the second was the saving they 
would effect in expenses of collection, &c. If they could not make the 
undertaking pay, the question whether or not they had power to levy a 
rate was one of law. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Extts, on behalf of certain millowners and 
others, witness maintained that the water supply in Sheffield was stinted 
and inadequate to the population ; and he attributed this to the manner in 
which the Company enforced their regulations. [The regulations were 

roduced, and witness pointed out which he held gave the Company abso- 

ute power and control over all the fittings, pipes, &c., that were put into 

any house; and he instanced a number of cases in which the supply was 
inadequate.]. Where the consumption was as small as 19 gallons per head 
per day for all purposes as in Sheffield, it was to his mind conclusive evi- 
dence that the supply was insufficient. The Company were supplying 
6 million gallons a day for all purposes, whereas the works would give 
10 millions; and there was no reason why that quantity should not be used, 
The Corporation could extend the supply up to 30 gallons per head per day, 
as the works would supply this quantity. ’ 

Mr. Pops (interposing) said he did not see how the cross-examination 
arose out of the petition of the parties represented by his learned friend. 
The Corporation would reserve to the millowners whatever rights they 
possessed under the Company. ' : 

Mr. Exuis: At the present time the millowners have certain water rights 
provided for them by the Company's Acts of Parliament, The Company 
are compelled to send a certain quantity of water down the streams for the 
millowners use; and if they do not do so, there is a penalty clause which 
would enable the millowners to recover damages from the Company. The 
point I wish your Lordships to consider on behalf of the millowners is that 
if the transfer is made, the Corporation will use so much water as to 
imperil that sent down for the supply of the millowners, which is abso- 
lutely necessary for their business. The penalty clause is not a sufficient 
protection. 

Mr. Pore: Not against the Corporation ? 

Mr, Exuts: I shall ask your Lordships to consider that the Corporation 
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are a body far less open to influence by the imposition of penalties than 
the Company. 

The CuarrMan: You may take it that in the event of the Committee 
determining to transfer the water undertaking from the Company to the 
Corporation, they will, as a matter of course, take care that all vested 
interests are respected, and will place the millowners and others having 
claims over a certain supply of water in precisely the same position as 
they are under the present arrangements. I apprehend that the promoters 
of the Bill will not make any difficulty about that. 

Mr. Pore: Certainly not. 

Mr. Exuis: These questions have been put on behalf of the millowners ; 
but in regard to my other petition, on behalf of manufacturers and owners 
of works in Sheffield, I have to intimate that we have agreed upon certain 
clauses with the Corporation. 

Mr. Barker said he thought the Company were entitled to know the 
nature of the arrangement come to. 

Mr. Pore contended that they had no right to such information. At the 
proper time, he said, clauses would be put in. 

itness was then re-examined by Mr. Pore on the points raised by Mr. 
Bidder in cross-examination in connection with the cases of compulsory 
purchase cited. 

Mr. C. E. Matthews, a solicitor, of Birmingham, said he was a member 
of the Water Committee of the Birmingham Corporation, and was inti- 
mately connected with the proceedings which led to the transfer of the water 
undertaking to the Corporation in 1875. It was clearly a case of compul- 
sory purchase. He thought the water supply of a town ought to be in the 
hands of the corporation from considerations of public health, economy of 
management, and public convenience. The Birmingham Corporation had 
made large profits on the water undertaking since it was taken over; 
and there was also a very great increase of convenience in regard to the 
use of water for fires, baths and washhouses, &c. He did not see that any 
hardship was put upon a private company if their undertaking was pur- 
chased at a fair price. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bipper: The case of Birmingham was certainly 
a compulsory purchase, as it was against the will of the Company, and also 
(as the Company stated in their petition) against all precedent. 

At the request of the CuarrMan, witness then stated the profits and losses 
made by the Corporation of Birmingham after taking over the water- 
works. In 1876, the first year after the transfer, the net profits, after paying 
the annuities, &c., were £5456; in 1877, £4649; in 1878, £7710; in 1879, 
£10,702 ; in 1880, £12,046. In that year a reduction of £5000 a year was 
made in the water-rates. In 1881 the profits were £7362; in 1882, £12,676. 
After that year a deduction equal to 22 percent. was made in the rates, and 
then in the next year (1883) there was a loss of £4173; in 1884 there was a 
loss of £8940; in 1875 one of £7642; and in 1886, of £5468. They expected 
to recover this loss within three years. The total amount of their debt 
was £5,000,000—£2,000,000 invested in water-works, £2,000,000 in gas- 
works, and the remainder a floating debt for general municipal purposes. 
They had 95 years for paying off the water-works debt. 

Mr. B. Jones, examined by Mr. Saunpers, said he was the Borough 
Accountant of Sheffield, and the Registrar of the Corporation stock. He 
was of opinion that a great many financial advantages would accrue to the 
Corporation by having the water supply of the town under their control. 
The borrowing of the money by them would be far more beneficial to the 
ratepayers than having to pay as they did at the present time ; while there 
would be a great deal more water used for sanitary purposes. At present 
the Company paid 5 per cent. on a capital of about £811,000, which the 
Corporation would have no difficulty in obtaining at 34 per cent.; while 
with the increased security of the water-rates, they could raise loans at 
even a lower figure. The debt of the Corporation at the present time was 
£1,018,000. In 1881 the amount of it was £744,000; and, notwithstanding 
that it had increased on account of other liabilities which had to be taken 
over, the rate of interest to be paid had diminished from £3 18s. 5d. to 
£3 11s. 1d. per cent., and they could now borrow at 34 per cent. In his 
opinion, if the works were taken over by the Corporation, there would be 
economy in the collection of the rates, as there would be no difficulty in 
the borough rate collectors taking the water-rates as well. He believed 
in the collection of rates the Corporation could save £2000 a year. 
As far as he knew, though in many towns a large sum of money 
had had to be paid for the water-works, the results had proved uni- 
versally satisfactory to the inhabitants. With regard to the present 
debt of Sheffield, he could find no town in England in which there 
was so small a debt compared to the population or to the amount of 
rateability. The debt per head of the population was £2 17s. 8d., and 
16s. 10d. in the pound of rateability; whereas in Newcastle the debt was 
£6 8s. 9d. per head of the population, and £1 5s. per pound of rateability. 
There had been a steady increase in the rateability of Sheffield. The average 
general district rate was 2s. 10d. in the pound; and the borough rate, ex- 
clusive of the School Board rate, was about 8d.in the pound. These rates, 
contrasted with other towns, he believed were low. With regard to the 
building of houses, the percentage of empty houses in the town was con- 
siderably lower than it was afew yearsago. Taking the works in Sheffield 
generally, they were increasing rather than being removed. As to the 
population of the town, in 1851 it was 135,000 ; whereas it was now estimated 
at 211,000. If this continued it would be 820,000 in 1901, and 400,000 in 
1911. They were asking for 95 years from the present time to pay off the 
water debt. It had been said that the market value of the Company’s 
stock was £1,867,000; but he did not make it that. The quoted market 
value of the shares on the day before the Corporation gave notice of their 
Bill was £1,777,000; and it was now £1,864,000. The real criterion of the 
value of the Company’s shares was not what they would fetch in the market, 
but the earning powers of the works, and the prospects of the undertaking. 
If the Stock Exchange people had thought the Company would not have 
obtained a further extension of time for charging the extra 25 per cent., 
he took it that the amount would have been greatly reduced. e did not 
think the Corporation should be saddled with the whole of the debt and 
losses of the Company by the accident in 1964. He was willing to assume 
that the Corporation must pay the worst — price; and he believed 
they would finance the undertaking much better than the Company could. 
Assu ming the figure previously mentioned by Mr. Bidder was correct—and 
that, in his (witness’s) opinion, was a purely speculative one—assuming 
even that the amount stated was to be extorted from the Corporation, he 
was still prepared to say that they were offering much more beneficial con- 
ditions to the water consumers than the Company were. 

Mr. Saunpers: Without at all agreeing with the figures given by Mr. 
Bidder as the most probable terms on which the works would have to be 
bought, you are still prepared to make a calculation on those terms ? 

Witness: Yes. I take the income of the Company in 1889—the date at 
which the — 25 per cent. increase will expire—as about £86,000. You 
take out of this the figure of £16,000, the estimated product of the 25 per 
cent. increase. In addition, there is £13,000 for expenses—making £29,000 
altogether ; and this, taken from the £86,000, leaves £57,000 available for 
the Corporation to meet demands. 

Examination continued: The interest would amount yearly to about 
£63,000 on the £1,800,000 ; and assuming the sinking fund was to extinguish 





the debt in 60 years, the amount necessary for the repayment would op 
to £9157; and this added to the other amounts would give an annual deficit 
of £15,157 at the ee | of the period. He must also call attention to 
fact that in this case the redemption fund would not be paid away, but wo id 
only be money transferred to the credit of the ratepayers; so that itw 
not an unproductive charge, as it would be in the case of the Company, 
Assuming that the Corporation could only obtain 60 years for repaymey 
of the water-works debt, and that they had to pay on the assumption me 
the capital was £1,800,000, they would be confronted in the first year with 
a deficiency of £15,000; but in consequence of the continued increase in 
the income from the undertaking, the worst they would ask from the water 
consumers would be a gross sum started at 24 per cent., and reduced to 
1 per cent. in twelve years—a gross sum of £92,000, in addition to the 
income. On the other hand, the Company sought to have the 25 per cent 
charge made perpetual, which was enormous as compared with what the 
Corporation asked. The £92,000 only represented about five years of the 
Company’s 25 per cent. charges. He would next take the more favourable 
term of 90 years. The income would be the same, and the interest the 
same; the only item which would be different would be the sinking funq 
Under these circumstances, the total charges would only come to £65,985 
instead of £72,157, which would leave the small deficit of £8985 to be met 
annually; and the total amount required to liquidate this in twelve years, 
compared with the 25 per cent. charges of the Company, would only 
amount to about two years of these charges. In a very few years the 
Corporation would arrive at an equilibrium between the incomings and the 
outgoings. 

Mr. SaunpeERs: In all these calculations, you have not taken credit for 
any saving in the carriage of midden refuse through the streets ? 

Witness : No, I have taken the very worst prospect; but having heard 
the evidence already given, I have every reason to believe that there are 
other things which will come, especially in regard to the saving in “tips” 
of something like £9000 per annum, which will be just the figure required 
for the sinking fund, and then we should be able to do without any 
increased charge at all. 

And if you were able to exclude from your calculation the money spent 
on account of the accidént, and the interest paid during construction, 
there would be a very material saving, which would bring you to an 
equilibrium almost at once ?—I should say these items ought to be taken 
very wap il into consideration by the Committee; otherwise the con. 
sumers and ratepayers of Sheffield will have to pay for the same thing 
twice over. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BrppER, witness said when he referred toa 
saving of £2000 by the transfer of the water-works to the Corporation, he 
alluded to the entire administration of the undertaking—not on collection 
alone. He had made allowance for the prospective value of the works, 
The Company’s preference shares were selling at a price to pay 33 per 
cent. That was 27 years’ purchase. He thought an arbitrator, when 
fixing the price, would be guided by the productive value of the concern, 
irrespective of the price of the shares in the market, and quite apart from 
the actual amount spent in construction. Supposing he gave 10 per cent. 
for forced sale, this would be £180,000 on a price of £1,800,000; and as- 
suming the cost of the Ewden reservoirs was £220,000, this would add 
£400,000 in capital to his figures. 

Re-examined by Mr. LirTier, witness said it was one thing to quote a 
figure for shares and another thing to get it. If the arbitrator was certain to 
take into consideration all that the Company suggested, he did not see why 
they should be so much opposed toa sale; for, whatever it might be for 
Sheffield, it would be a good thing for the Company. 

This closed the case for the Corporation. 








Tae Water Suppity oF Miian.—It was stated in the Journat a few 
weeks ago that the concession obtained some years since by an Italian 
Company for supplying the city of Milan with water was about to lapse. 
The term expired on the 10th ult.; and on the 22nd the Municipal Council 
resolved: (1) To invite new tenders, and to grant the competitors 
four months’ time, from the date of announcement, for preparing and 
laying their schemes before the Municipality. (2) That the schemes 
shall be supported by documentary evidence, showing that the avail- 
able quantity of water is not less than is required to supply 900 
litres per second, and that there is sufficient pressure to drive the 
water to a height of 30 metres at the most elevated point of the 
city. It must further be proved that the water supply is absolutely 
available. (3) That the engineering scheme shall be accompanied b 
a financial scheme. (4) That immediately on a scheme being accepted, 
the works in the interior of the city shall 4 started ; one-half to be com- 
pleted within a year, and the whole within two years. (5) That the 
concessionaire be prepared, at the Municipality’s request, to supply the 
city with water to be drawn from a provisional source. This could only 
take place at the expiration of a year as regards one-half of the supply, 
and of two years as regards the entire quantity; by whieh time all the 
pipes in the interior of the city would be laid. (6) That in the event of 
the late concessionaire competing, and again submitting the same scheme 
formerly approved, that scheme shall be preferred ; provided always that 
the said concessionaire be able to prove that all opposition to the deriva- 
tion of the water from the River Brembo—a source strongly objected to 
by the millowners—has been removed. 

SuacEestED UTILIZATION oF Marsu Gas.—At a recent meeting of the 
Manchester Geological Society, at which Mr. J. Dickinson, Government 
Inspector of Mines, presided, one of the subjects for discussion was 4 
paper read at a previous meeting by Mr. G. H. Kinahan on marsh or 
natural gas, in which the author drew attention to the fact that this gas 
is now utilized for lighting and heating purposes in America, and remarked 
that, in -his opinion, it might be so used in this country. Mr. Stirrup 
(the Honorary Secretary) said Mr. Kinahan’s idea seemed to be a praise- 
worthy one. Having seen what use is made in America and Canada of 
the gas which issues from many of the coal-fields there, he thought it was 
quite likely that we have in our own colliery districts a large quantity of 
gas in the mines, which might be beneficially utilized, if proper attempts 
were made to get at it. Mr. Kinahan also asked whether it would not pay 
to draw off this dangerous gas from the mines, and thereby make them 
less liable to explosion. Knowing that the Society comprised many 
gentlemen connected with coal mines, he thought the details he had brought 
before the members in his paper might induce some of them to try the 
experiment of utilizing this gas. The Chairman said the issues of such 
gas in English coal-mines are, as a rule, not sufficiently large to warrant 
the expense of attempting to utilize it in the way suggested. Another 
gentleman said the gas so used in the Pittsburgh works and houses did 
not come from the coal-mines. In the course of further discussion, it was 
stated that some isolated experiments had been made in the utilization of 
the gas issuing from fiery seams in the Wigan district and elsewhere ; but 
the illuminating power was so extremely low, and the supply was so uncer- 
tain, that it was found to be of little practical value. The conditions do 
not exist here for obtaining natural gas of the same volume and purity a8 
in the oil regions of Pennsylvania. 
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—— Biscellancous Helos. 


THE CROYDON GAS COMPANY AND THEIR DIVIDENDS. 

In view of the measures already taken, and intended to be further 
prosecuted, by one of the shareholders of the Croydon Gas Company, in 

to the dividend question, to which special allusion was made in the 
JournaL last week, the Solicitors of the Company (Messrs. Wilkins, Blyth, 
and Dutton) have given notice of an application to Parliament in the 
¢ session for a Bill to “alter, amend, or explain section 12 of the 
Froydon Gas Act, 1877, with respect to standard rates of dividend, and to 
declare that such alteration, amendment, or explanation shall have a 
retrospective operation and effect.” The notice states that “the Bill will, 
or may, also indemnify the Directors and the Company, and all other 
rsons, against any claims for back dividends, and against all claims, 
‘abilities, suits, actions, and proceedings in a of any act or thing 
by them, or any of them, done or omitted to be done, in pursuance of the 
said section 12.” It now remains to be seen what steps, 1f any, the Town 
Council will take in the interests of the consumers. 

Mr. Hamond (the shareholder referred to) has addressed:a letter to the 
Croydon papers explaining the position he has taken up. He expresses 
his astonishment how a paid body of Directors, “ without any authority 
from their shareholders,” could have the presumption to solicit the aid of 
the Corporation “‘ to deprive the greater part of their shareholders (whose 
servants they are) of dividends which are legally and rightly the property 
of those shareholders, and withheld from them after being voted at general 
meetings ; and also that this proposal against the rights of property should 
be eagerly seized upon by the Council without debate or any consideration 
whatever.” He denies zx toto that the Corporation have any interest in 
this matter; maintaining that it is too remote, and does not affect “ the 
interests of the consumer.” These are, he says, well safeguarded by 
the Act of 1877, and so long as the og my keep within the statu- 
tory dividends mentioned in section 12; but if they were to attempt 
to pay a higher dividend without reducing the — of gas under 
section 28, then this would be contrary to the Act, and against the 
“interests of the consumer.” He continues as follows :—‘ Now, just 
lift up this flimsy veil or pretext, ‘the interests of the consumer,’ 
and what does this request to the Corporation look like? ‘Help us to 
deprive these shareholders, interested in the £97,500 shares, of the 3 per 
cent. dividend which the Attorney-General states is their legal due (and 
which can be paid every half year out of the profits of the Company, and 
even give a further reduction of 2d. in the price of gas). We do not want 
them to have it. We only care for the £51,600 shares having their 10 per 
cent. dividend.’ If this be a wrong view, then let the Directors speak out 
and say what they do mean. The net profits have been for years sufficient 
to pay ‘the standard rates of dividend authorized by the Act of 1877,’ and 
also to bear all the reductions made in the price of gas. All the shares up 
to 1877 were issued on similar conditions. What entitles, then, the shares 
up to 1866 to a preferential dividend of 10 per cent. over all other shares ? 
Now let us look for a moment to their position. They were issued under 
the Acts of 1847 and 1866, with a limitation of 74 per cent. dividends, and 
6s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas. This continued until 1866; then the 
capital of £97,500 was created with a limit of 7 per cent. dividend and 
the price of gas reduced to 5s., and the Directors quietly repealed the 
Acts of 1847 and 1860. This left no dividend prescribed for the £51,600 
shares, which enabled the Company to fall back upon the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, section 30, which authorizes that, where no prescribed 
dividend exists in any Special Act, a dividend of 10 per cent. may be paid ; 
and yet how easy it was to insert a prescribed rate in the Act of 1866. In 
1877 they go again to Parliament to raise £80,000, with a limit of 7 per 
cent.; and the Directors tell us they still intended to keep the £97,500 at 
7 per cent., while the pet £51,600 was to be 10 per cent. Then it is that 
Parliament itself interferes, and, seeing no valid or good reason to the 
contrary, overrides the wishes of the Directors, and, by the insertion of 
the 12th section, treats the whole of the capital—£149,500—upon a per- 
fectly equal footing, with a standard rate of dividend of 10 per cent. upon 
the whole. In giving this to the shareholders, they did no injury to the 
consumers, as they reduced the price from 5s. to 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas, and for the first time introduced what is called the parliamentary 
sliding scale, which allows'increased dividends upon the entire capital of 
the Company of 5s. per cent. for every reduction of 1d. in the price of gas; 
and this in section 28 is called ‘excess of dividends beyond the standard 
rates of dividend defined by this Act.’ Butenough. At the next half-yearly 
meeting I shall, under the 8 Vict., cap. 16, sec. 91, move three resolutions 
—one regarding the dividend, one censuring the conduct of the Directors 
and reducing their salaries, and one reducing the price of gas by 2d. per 
1000 feet. This could have been done at the last meeting, and still left a hand- 
some balance to carry forward. ‘The Directors are under grave responsi- 
bilities, and should have called the shareholders together, frankly admitted 
their error, and devised the best means to obtain Peg wey ag to pay 
arrears out of the reserve fund, and which, under section 16, is legally 
applicable for dividends. I enclose an extract from the Attorney-General’s 
opinion, which fully warrants me in issuing the writ I have it the 
Company and the Directors for my arrears of 3 per cent. dividends; and I 
only ask, in conclusion, my brother shareholders to judge for themselves 
by reading the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 28th sections of the Act of 1877, 
which confirm in the strongest manner possible our legal right to our 
statutory dividend of 10 per cent. This Act the Company are bound to 
produce under heavy penalties to ny? inquiring shareholder.” 

The following is the extract from the opinion of the Attorney-General 
(Sir K. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.) and Mr. Batten referred to in the forego- 
ing letter:—‘‘ We are of opinion that Mr. Hamond’s contention is well 
founded, and that the holders of the £97,500 ordinary shares created 
under the powers of the Act of 1866 became entitled, after the passing of 
the Act of 1877, to the same dividend of 10 percent. as that by the holders 
of the ordinary shares of £51,600 created prior to the Act of 1866. The 
provisions of the Act of 1877 with respect to dividends and the appropria- 
tion of profits are inconsistent with the 21st section of the earlier Act; and 
in such cases, by the well-known rule, the latter must be held to overrule 
the previous enactment. The Act of 1866, section 21, declared that it 
should not be lawful for the Company to pay more than 7 per cent. divi- 
dend of these £97,500 ordinary shares. But the Act of 1877, after reciting 
the former Act, and stating the whole of the then capital of the Company 
to be one sum of £149,500, authorized the Company, by section 5, to raise (in 
addition to their present capital) a further amount of capital, and then 
in section 12, using the same expression ‘their present capital,’ enacted 
that upon this the dividend should not exceed 10 per cent. per annum. If 
it be held that section 21 of the Act of 1866 is not repealed by the Act of 
1877, then the same words in the latter Act, ‘their present capital,’ must 
mean two widely different amounts—viz., £149,100 in section 5, and 
£51,600 in section 12. The Act of 1866, and the amending Act of 1877, are 
to be read as one Act. The ‘special amendment’ made by the latter Act 
18 on this very question of dividends. The principle of the Act of 1866 
is fixed maximum rates with a fixed maximum price of gas; whilst 





the principle of the Act of 1877 is a fluctuating price of & and rates, and 
rates of dividend varying with that fluctuation. Thus the holders of the 
£97,500 shares invested their money in consideration of a cumulative divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. secured by the power to charge 5s. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas; but by the passing of the Act of 1877, if that price were charged, 
they would, by the operation of the sliding scale, be only entitled to 
receive 5} per cent.” 


THE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF THE EDINBURGH GAS-WORKS 
TO THE EDINBURGH AND. LEITH CORPORATIONS. 
ETING OF THE EpixsurGH Town Council. 

At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council on Monday last week— 
the Lorp Provost (Sir T. Clark) in the chair—the provisional agreement 
entered into with the Edinburgh Gas Company for the purchase of their 
undertaking was considered, in conjunction with the report of the Sub- 
Committee of the Lord Provost’s Committee, to whom the conduct of the 
negotiations was entrusted. An outline of the contents of the report was 
given by our Edinburgh Correspondent last week. It furnishes a history 
of the proceedings up to the close of the inquiry before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords (the whole of which will be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers) ; the result being the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith and the Company 
to the following effect :—(1) The Corporations to pay £20,000 annuities, 
secured on the undertaking and the rates of both Corporations, redeemable 
at the option of the Corporations after 20 years, at 284 years’ purchase. 
(2) The Corporations to pay a sum in cash of £27,000; the Company retain- 
ing all cash in hand and all securities representing cash. (3) The value of 
stock, stores, &c., at the date of the transfer—Aug. 1, 1888—to be taken at 
a valuation, and paid for ; the Corporations to have possession of the whole 
undertaking of the Company, including heritable property. The pensions to 
officers, not exceeding in all £1750, to be included in the debts and liabilities. 
The Corporations are bound to carry out the agreement, if they come to an 
arrangement for the purchase with the Leith Gas Company; but they may 
carry it out if no such arrangement is come to. The provisional agree- 
ment is subject to the approval of the two Corporations and the share- 
holders ; and in the event of difference, the matter is to be referred for 
decision to Mr. J. B. Balfour, Q.C., M.P., whom failing, Mr. Alexander 
Asher, Q.C., M.P., and his decision will be final. The Sub-Committee 
stated that they considered it their duty to oppose the question of site, on 
the ground that if they were to be the future gas producers, the Corporation 
should have the selection of their own site, and that it should be one that 
would have the combined advantages of the two great lines of railway, as 
well as access by the sea. Even supposing that such a site cost more 
money than the proposed one at Portobello, the advantages to be derived 
from having to pay less for the truckage of coal would fully compensate 
for the enhanced value of the situation. The decision of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in throwing out the Bill relieved the Corporations of a responsibility 
of £36,000, as well as enabled them to have a choice of site, if such should 
be found necessary. It also relieved them of the costs of a the 
Bill. In the event of the agreement being ratified by the Town Councils 
and the Gas Company, it would be the duty of the Corporations to enter 
into negotiations with the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company for the 
transference of their undertaking ; and the Committee expressed the hope 
that, in the ym interest, a satisfactory understanding might be speedil 
come to. The Consulting Engineers of the Corporation—Messrs. G. W. 
Stevenson and Alfred Penny—say that they are strongly of opinion that 
the agreement is one highly advantageous for the Corporations. The Lord 
Provost’s Committee unanimously approved of the report, and recom- 
mended that effect be given to it. 

Mr. Cotston, the Convener of the Committee, in bringing up the report, 
said: I have pleasure in moving the adoption of this report. In doing so, 
it may be well to bear in mind the circumstances in which we were 
recently pare. Past experience has shown that it is in the public 
interest that gas should be manufactured and supplied by a corporation or 
a public trust, apart altogether from dividend-paying companies. While 
we must at all times acknowledge our indebtedness to the enterprise of 
joint-stock companies in stepping in and supplying to great communities a 
felt want, yet in the matters of water and lighting the Imperial Parliament 
has for a considerable time looked with favour—and properly so—on these 
two necessaries of life being managed by the constituted local authorities. 
It might possibly have been better for the community over which we pre- 
side had this been done ten or twelve years ago. e might at that time 
have made even a better bargain than we havedone. It cannot be doubted 
that gas concerns have been first-class paying institutions; and we have 
no right to grudge them their great success. During the past ten years 
they have had a glorious harvest; and we have no reason to envy their 
good fortune. We did not see our way to go in for the movement at that 
time, as our hands were then full with a new source of water awry. 
But the notices of the Edinburgh Gaslight Company, when published in 
the Gazette and other newspapers, raised the whole question. The Cor- 

ration were compelled to consider the matter in view of the important 
issues which the passing of the Company’s Bill would involve. It fell 
upon myself to take the initiative in this important matter; and the more 
I read of it, and the more I studied it, the more I came to be convinced 
that it would have been a most serious blunder, in the interests of the 
public, had the Bill been allowed to pass. The greatly increased _— 
which the Edinburgh Gas Company sought rendered it obvious that if 
these powers had been obtained, there would have been presented to us 
the most serious obstacles to our ever becoming the gas authorities in the 
future. At this particular time we were not thinking of the gas question 
at all. We had other matters of municipal importance on hand, which 
were being discussed among us; but this bombshell thrown into our midst 
could not fail to raise us to arms, and “ Now or never” became the watch- 
word. The Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill required to be opposed to the 
uttermost; and no time had to be lost in making arrangements for having 
this successfully done. The Town Council were pleased to pass unani- 
mously a resolution to that effect; and the matter was remitted with 
powers to your Lordship’s Committee, who again transferred the respon- 
sibility of the whole matter to the Sub-Committee whose names appear 
in the report. I need not now refer to the terms of the petition which 
the Committee in charge of the ——— presented to the House of 
Lords, or to the various steps taken by them during the progress of the 
Company’s Bill. These are sufficiently indicated in the report. But what 
I would desire to emphasize is this, that we had the benefit of three 
of the ablest members of the Parliamentary Bar, as well as the most 
talented engineering skill which the country could produce; and that 
after a lengthened proof extending over eight days—five hours being 
devoted to the work during every one of these days—there was the most 
ample opportunity for the Committee in charge of this matter to be able to 
get the best information to guide them as to what was their duty to the 
community in the very responsible position in which they were placed. 
confess, my Lord Provost, personally, that in all my experience of public 
affairs—and this has not been of a limited nature—I never felt a sense of 
graver ——— than in connection with this matter, where, before 
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we are done with it and have all the affairs satisfactorily adjusted, the 
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money involved in the undertaking cannot be very far short of a million 
sterling. You will not be surprised, in these circumstances, that I should 
have asked the friends who were associated with me in this great work, and 
where the responsibility was so enormous, that when there was a meetin 
with the Directors of the Company for the adjustment of terms, we shoul 
have the wisdom of every nmuaiee of the Sub-Committee charged with the 
responsibility of this matter to be present on the spot and share that 
responsibility with us. I need not allude to the evidence further than to 
indicate that it served as an important factor in leading your Committee 
to see what was eventually their duty in the circumstances. The terms of 
the agreement, which are embraced in the memorandum, may be shortly 
stated thus: (1) The Gas Company are to continue until the 1st of August, 
1888 ; (2) their revenues and expenditure under this head belong to, and 
are to be discharged by them ; (3) no expenditure in the way of capital can 
be laid out by the Company without the consent of the two Corporations ; (4) 
no contract can be made by the Company for a longer period than one year. 
It is rightto explain that this has reference chiefly to coals, which are usually 
contracted for in the month of May. On the Ist of a 1888, therefore, 
the Gas Company will transfer all their properties and effects to the Cor- 
porations of Tedinbur h and Leith—or, rather, to a Trust composed of 
members elected by these bodies, to be afterwards arranged and provided 
for by a Bill in Parliament. In order to this Trust getting the Edin- 
burgh Gas Company’s undertaking into their hands, the Corporations’ 
Committees have agreed: (1) To grant to the shareholders of the Edin- 
burgh Gas Company £20,000 of annuities, secured on the undertaking and 
the rates of both Corporations; but these are redeemable by the Corpora- 
tions at the end of 20 years, at 284 years’ purchase. (2) The Corporations’ 
Trust have to pay asum of £27,000 sterling in cash. (3) The Trust take 
over all the stocks and stores of the Company, such as coals, oils, &c., at a 
valuation. (4) The Trust undertake to pay the pensions to retired officers ; 
but this sum shall not exceed £1750 per annum. These, then, are the 
liabilities which we propose should be assumed by the projected Trust. 
You will naturally expect that I should now tell you what the Corporations, 
as representing the community, are to get for all this. Well, that is quite 
right. But before doing so, will you allow me to point out that the divi- 
dend the Company have been paying for nearly the whole time of their 
existence is 10 per cent.—exactly the same rate which we propose to pay 
to the shareholders? But thatis not all. As you well know, the income- 
tax was laid on in 1842. Well, since the time this tax has been exigible, 
it has been paid, not out of the 10 per cent., but out of the surplus 
profits of the Company—the dividend being declared free of income- 
tax. The sum paid last year under this head was £800. If you cal- 
culate the £27,000 which we propose to pay the Company in cash 
at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum (at which rate we expect to 
borrow money), it represents £900 a year; so that the one sum may 
be fairly set as against the other. The stores, being part of revenue, we 
are liable to pay for them, in so far as they are transferred to us; and I 
may observe here, in passing, that the unused and unapplied revenues of 
the Company, being their own profit, which they might have divided before 
this, belong unquestionably to them. The only other matter is the list of 
ensioners, which is limited, and is not likely to be long a burden on the 
Trust, as most of them are old men, incapacitated for active work. We 
come now to the chief question: What are we getting for all this? We 
are getting transferred to us all the works of this hitherto highly pros- 
poomee Company, with their heritages, houses, lands, &c., and a good going 
usiness. Mr. G. Livesey, the eminent Gas Engineer, values the works at 
£335,000. Besides this there is the value of the lands on which the works 
are situated, houses, and the offices at Waterloo Place. But when taking 
over a business, the value of the plant cannot be dissociated from the 
profits of the concern. As I have already tried to show you, we are only 
assuring the shareholders in 10 per cent. in all time coming, along with a 
cash payment of £27,000; and we are taking over their business—a busi- 
ness which we find has yielded during the last ten years, in addition to the 
normal dividend of 10 per cent., £100,000 of additional profit. Possibly 
these were extraordinary times of success, and are not likely to continue. 
I need not remind you that during that time coals have been cheap, and 
that the cost of this commodity has a powerful influence on the price of 
gas. But, whatever this may be, it would apply with far more force 
to a dividend-paying company than to a trust, where there is no induce- 
ment to profit, but where the concern is managed for the public—in 
other words, for the gas-consuming community. I need not say that 
this question; of the gas supply can only be made a success when we 
have obtained the undertaking of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com- 
pany also. I hope this matter may be soon amicably adjusted. It 
was brought out strongly in evidence that great waste was caused by 
the two Companies laying their pipes in the same locality—often making 
mistakes, and connecting their pipes with the wrong mains, as well as 
doubling the cost of pipes and the management of the whole undertaking. 
It was also proved that in the working account, in the matter of distil- 
lation and purification, the Edinburgh Gas Company did not compare 
favourably with other gas undertakings in the cost of production. These 
are matters for future inquiry, when the proper time arrives; and I have 
no doubt that they will be carefully looked into, and that the results will 
lead to a smaller price being eventually charged for the gas supply. The 
ne of the meter system is a heavy burden on the poorer ratepayer. 
Where a humble ratepayer consumes only 5000 cubic feet, the charge of 
2s. 6d. annually for his meter raises the price of gas 6d. per 1000 feet to 
him. In Glasgow, where the normal price of gas is less than in Edinburgh, 
there is no charge for the use of meters. This is a most important item 
for a poor working man. I do not know that I have more to say. I 
observed in the newspapers a few days ago a letter from a gentleman 
hailing from Westminster, strongly condemning our taking over the 
gas-works, in consequence of the rapid strides that electricity is about 
to make. We were well advised on this question in London. Elec- 
tricity, according to two of its greatest advocates—Sir John Lubbock and 
Sir Frederick Bramwell—is as yet but a lighting luxury. When stereo- 
typing was invented, it was said that the letterpress printers’ vocation was 
gone. It has had an opposite effect. When steam became a motive power 
in railways, it was said there would be no use for horses ; but the opposite 
has been the result—a greater demand for their services than before. The 
same remark applies to gas. In these days you have composite candles, 
very different from the old tallow ones, when the snuffers were always in 
requisition ; and you have moderate lamps and other lamps, with a greatly 
improved oil, contrasted with what obtained in the olden times; and you 
have the electric light also. But none of these have hitherto affected the 
gas companies or the gas corporations, whose output of gas increases year 
by year in the ratio of from 10 to 40 million cubic feet. Gas is not only 
being used as a lighting agency, but also as a motive power; and so long 
as it can be produced at the cheap rate at which it is manufactured—and 
this also may yet be considerably lessened—it cannot fail to continue the 
chief illuminating agency for general use in all our great central districts of 
population. As I have stated before, there is no question that has exercised 
my mind more than the responsibility involved in this matter ; and having 
the unanimous approval of the eminent Counsel who have conducted our 
case, as well as the advice of the eminent Engineers whom we have all 





along consulted, I have the greatest possible pleasure as well as Confiden, 
in asking the Town Council to approve of the report. ce 

Bailie ANDERSON, in seconding the motion, said: I think we aj full 
recognize the very great importance of the proposal which has been m4 
mitted to the Council. It is perhaps of graver importence than even the 
transference to us of the water undertaking, as it involves a much larger 
capital, and it is also different from the Water Trust in this respect that 
it is more of a trading concern. Yet, at the same time, I have equal con- 
fidence with Mr. Colston in asking the Council to adopt the motion 
The question, as you are aware, has been to a great extent forced Upon us 
by the action of the Edinburgh Gas Company in promoting their Bij] jy 
Parliament. I do not know that we should have been prepared to take up 
the question at this time except for the promotion of that Bill; and it ig 
very clear that if the Bill had passed, enormously increasing the capital of 
the Company, it would have been practically impossible for the Couneil jn 
the future to become owners of the gas undertakings. I feel this, that the 
members of the deputation were strongly impressed with the deep sense of 
their responsibility, when, on reaching London, they found themselyes 
face to face with the necessity of endeavouring to come to an agreement 
with the Directors of the Gas Company for the purchase of their works 
if they were successfully to resist the Bill. The whole of the mem, 
bers of the deputation approached the question with the utmost 
caution and the greatest deliberation; indeed, their caution, in the 
opinion of the eminent Counsel and Engineers who were advisin 
them, was a little too marked—savouring somewhat more of timidity 
than of courage—and elicited some strong language from our Counsel, 
who thought we were delaying a little too long in coming to terms 
with the representatives of the Company. In all our negotiations 
we were not only advised by our leading Counsel and eminent Engineers, 
but were also in the closest communication and harmony with our friends 
from Leith. I think, also, we ought to recognize the very great service 
which Mr. Cuninghame, our Engineer from Edinburgh, afforded ug, 
Throughout the whole of the negotiations we were guided and supported 
by his advice, assistance, and practical counsel. I should like also to say, 
in passing, that we had considerable advantage in the furtherance of these 
negotiations, in that we had to deal with gentlemen who were citizens of 
Edinburgh as well as Directors of the Gas Company. While they were in 
duty bound to look after the interests of their shareholders, they did not 
take up an obstructive position, but endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
meet the views that were submitted to them on the part of the Corpora. 
tions. What was in the end accomplished was a compromise—each side 
advancing a little; and it was the opinion of the members of the deputa- 
tion that while the agreement is very liberal as regards the interests of 
the present shareholders, it is also fair and just to the interests of the city, 
and I believe it will lead, in the near future, to be very advantageous to the 
public. One thing Mr. Colston has not introduced, but it was dwelt upon 
very much by the Engineers who were guiding us, and that is that, in rela- 
tion to the large business which this Company has been carrying on, the 
dividend-producing capital is relatively very small indeed. The opinion of 
the Engineers was that this undertaking would fully have justified at 
least £300,000 of share capital ; and if this had been the case, it would have 
been a very much more onerous matter for the city of Edinburgh to 
acquire these works. Another element is that in this Company there was 
an unrestricted dividend. This was owing, I suppose, to the action of the 
Town Council in suffering another Company—the Edinburgh and Leith— 
to come into the field ; and we had to take this circumstance into account. 
But I think the one thing we have especially to look at is the saving in the 
future. I dare say very few of us were aware, until we heard the evidence, 
how much the community have suffered from having two Gas Companies 
instead of one. The witnesses and the officials on both sides were unani- 
mous in condemning the existence of two systems in one city, having equal 
powers, as wasteful and extravagant in the extreme; and we know perfectly 
well that any waste caused by a system of double management, or double 
leakage must ultimately fall upon the gas consumers. We must, there- 
fore, look to the future, as well as to the mere present, for any advantage 
which will fall to the city. Mr. Colston’s motion seeks power to come toan 
arrangement with the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company. This must 
follow. I have no hesitation in saying that, as we are likely to deal with 
gentlemen who will, I believe, act in the same kindly spirit towards the 
city as did the Directors of the Edinburgh Company, a very fair and 
reasonable arrangement will be come to. With regard to the electric 
light, I would say that no doubt it had to be taken into consideration in 
engaging in an undertaking like this; but the unanimous feeling of those 
whom we consulted was that while this light will probably be more 
generally used than it is now, yet gas is also likely to be employed for 
many purposes to which it is not now applied. We can see for ourselves 
that since electric lighting has come into competition with gas, the manu- 
facture of gas has vastly increased. Great improvements have been made, 
not only in the mode of consuming, but in the method of manufacturing 
gas; and I believe it will be found that the gas undertaking will be carried 
on in this city under conditions which will make it a great boon indeed to 
the community of Edinburgh. 

Mr. SuirH Cxuarxk said he thought that, so far as he could gather the 
sentiments prevailing in the room, upon the main proposition they were 
all agreed—viz., that the lighting of the city should be in the hands of the 
Corporation. The real question of difficulty arising upon the agreement— 
as, indeed, it was bound to arise upon any provisional agreement which 
could have been entered into—was that of cost. There were two facts 
which should induce them to pause for a little before committing them- 
selves finally to the agreement they had before them. In the matter of 
residual products those corporations which acquired gas undertakings 
10 or 15 years ago had derived enormous benefit from the large price 
which these products had yielded. This was a benefit upon which at that 
moment they could not rely, because the value of the products, he was 
told, had diminished to a very great extent. Then, on the other hand, 
they were undoubtedly in full face of the problems connected with 
electric lighting; though he had no desire to emphasize any difii- 
culties under this head. But with all these things in view, it became 4 
matter of interest to discover if there were any practical lines whatever 
upon which the Council could ascertain, in round figures, what the 
undertaking ought to be worth; and it occurred to him that not a bad 
practical test of the value of the concern as a whole would be what he 
would call the Stock Exhange test. For many years the shares of the 
Company had been bought and sold by men more or less familiar with the 
difficulties arising from the diminished value of the residual products and 
from the probabilities of electric lighting superseding or prejudicially 
affecting gas. The price of the Company’s £25 share upon the Stock Ex- 
change, prior to the negotiations being entered into, was £58. He under- 
stood that, if an average were taken over the last five or seven years, the 
price would be something below the figure he had mentioned ; but, for = 
purposes of the short calculation he had to lay before the Council, he shoul 
assume that,the £25 share was worth £58. The total share capital of the 
Company was £200,000; and, at the rate he had suggested, the value 
would be £446,000. If to this they were to add 10 per cent. as for compul- 
sory purchase, they should add £44,000, which would bring the total cost 
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gp to nearly £490,000. Upon such a basis, the price would include 
} é whole undertaking ; it would include the whole stock-in-trade, and 
soy cash balance in hand; and, in short, it would represent the value— 
taking still the Stock Exchange test—of the entire share capital of the 
Company, and therefore of the whole undertaking, with the addi- 
tion he had made of 10 per cent. value as for compulsory purchase. 

inst this, how much were they to pay under the provisional agreement ? 

They were to pay an annuity of £20,000 per annum, the redemption of 
which was provided for at 284 years’ purchase. The capital value of this 
gnuity was £570,000. In addition they made, under the proposed agree- 
ment, acash payment of £27,000. Further, the cash in hand went to the 
Company—the recise amount he did not remember; it was about £60,000 
or £70,000—and the Corporation had to pay for stock, stores, and other 
items of that kind. He had taken all these tentatively at a figure of 
£90,000, which was probably not excessive. The total of these figures was 
£987,000, or, as nearly as possible, £200,000 in excess of the price which 
would be produced by the Stock Exchange test—something like an excess 
of 83 per cent. It was very significant, in connection with the figures he 
had submitted, that since the terms of the provisional agreement became 
known, the shares had gone up in Stock Exchange value by close upon 
95 percent. They had risen from £58 to £70 per share. He.presumed, if 
the Council were to confirm the agreement that day, the value of the 
shares would rise by an additional 8 per cent.; marking the strong sense of 
that portion of the public which frequented the Stock Exchange of the 
fact that the Corporation had paid 33 per cent. too much. With these 
elements in his mind, he hesitated, and hesitated very seriously, to take the 
step which was proposed. Indeed, in any view, he should venture to sug- 
gest that, after their discussion, the matter should simply stand over till 
the next meeting of the Council. He thought it was a question of so much 
importance that whatever step they were to take should be carefully and 
anxiously deliberated upon. e therefore moved, as an amendment, that 
the matter be deferred till the next meeting. 

Bailie Russevu said if he had not been anticipated by Mr. Smith Clark, 
beshould have moved to the same effect; but now he would second the 
proposition. While they were indebted to the gentlemen who went to 
London, it was not surprising that the Council should not be prepared to 
adopt the motion at once. He therefore thought they should have some 
time to consider the matter fully. He felt very strongly the force of the 
figures which Mr. Smith Clark had brought before them; but he was 
aware of other considerations which made one look on this matter as one 
requiring very full consideration indeed. They had not only to face the 
risk of improvements in the electric light, which would go, more or less, 
toneutralize the present position of gas, but also the risk that the value 
of the residual products (which went so very far now-a-days) might be 
interfered with. It was very possible that sulphate of ammonia might be 
taken out of the market for them by some chemist devising a method of 
making ammonia synthetically. No doubt there was a prospect of gas 
being used more extensively for cooking and heating purposes; but before 
this could become general, they would require to change the character of 
their gas. Edinburgh gas was very rich in hydrocarbons; it had a high 
illuminating power, and was not very suitable for use in cooking-stoves or 
for gas-engines. In Glasgow the Corporation had altered the quality of 
their gas ; they had reduced the lighting, and increased the heating power 
of it, and at the same time had lowered the price. 

Mr. Cotston remarked that he thought the discussion need not go on 
that day, as there was no need to press the matter. 

Mr. M‘Lacuuan supported the motion for the approval of the report. He 
wished, he said, to ask the Council to thank the gentlemen who went to 
London for their services in the matter. The taking over of the gas 
supply was one of the most important pieces of business transacted since 
he had been in the Council; and the diligence shown by the deputation in 
carrying out and bringing the matter to the conclusion they had, deserved 
the very best thanks of the Council. Mr. Clark’s reasons appeared to be 
very good from his own standpoint. His calculations were very carefully 
got up; but he failed to take into account the accumulations of stock and 
plant made by the Company, which fell to the Corporation under the 
agreement without additional compensation. With reference to the 
employment of electricity for lighting purposes, he thought it was con- 
siderably in the distance; and he did not think it need alarm them at 
all. He should be more afraid of natural gas. It was quite possible that 
their fair city might be built over strata which, possibly at great depth, 
might emit natural gas. The configuration of the land in the neighbour- 
hood was somewhat analogous to that in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, where 
80 much natural gas had been obtained. Buteven that was very far in the 
future. Taking everything into account, he thought the provisional 
arrangement should be confirmed that day; and he was sure that no 
business undertaken by the Council for a considerable time past would 
give greater satisfaction than the taking over of the gas supply by the 
Corporation. He moved a vote of thanks to the deputation. 

_Mr. Kixtocn ANDERsoN supported the proposition for delay. He con- 
sidered that the Committee had exceeded their powers in making a pro- 
visional agreement. 
to take over the works at a valuation, or at so many years’ purchase ; and 
before completing it, they should have asked the sanction of the Council to 
it. This would have been more respectful to them. A small Sub-Com- 
mittee had virtually taken the whole matter into their own hands. The 
shareholders of the Company had power to refuse the agreement; but he 
was informed that they were likely to jump at the arrangement. He was 
sorry the Council should be “cornered” in such a way that they must 
either accept or refuse the agreement. 

Mr. STEEL thoroughly concurred with the Committee who made the 
agreement, They had no choice; they were opposing a Bill, and they 
could not come to the Council and ask for approval. Had they done so, 
the Bill would have been passed while they were so engaged. He did not 
shut his eyes to the fact that they were paying a large price—he would say 
a full price—for the gas-works; but it wes very doubtful, supposing they 
promoted a Bill next session, whether they would have obtained better 
terms than they had in the agreement. This was the way to look at the 
matter. The Company were in possession; they had paid 10 per cent., 
but they might, he believed, have paid 20 per cent. if they had tried to 
work their establishment according to strict economy. If the Council 
refused to aves the agreement, they were left in the position that the 
Company would very likely go to Parliament next year and get their Bill. 
If the late Bill had been allowed to pass, the Corporation would never 
have been able to purchase the gas-works. If they were to again oppose a 
Bill of the Company’s, they would not, he was persuaded, get better terms. 
He thought the Council should sanction the agreement; but he did not 

ink it unreasonable that time should be allowed for consideration. 

Mr. Couston said that lest the public should form a misconception, he 
should like to say that the Stock ye nr test was not a very good one 
of the value of anything. Why, the City of Glasgow Bank shares were 
selling, up to the day of its close, at a price which would not have yielded 
above 4 per cent., which showed that the Stock Exchange did not always 
understand things. It was far better to go back, practically, upon what 


In his opinion their arrangement should have been’ 


the Company. This was the real test. If, as they were asked, they were 
to go back several years, and take an average of the Stock Exchange 
prices, eight or ten years ago this Company had not the present big profits 
to show; it was only within the past year or two that they had made these 
large profits. They could only acquire an undertaking in one of two ways 
—by agreement or by arbitration. Would his friend Mr. Smith Clark ‘abe 
it over by arbitration, and spend, as was done in Dundee, £38,000 upon the 
mere arbitration? The fact was, they were glad to find that the offer of 
the Company was so reasonable, because, if they had gone to arbitration, 
they might have spent £50,000 on it alone. They saved all this. He had 
in his hand a paper, prepared by Mr. Penny, which showed that Birming- 
ham paid for its gas-works in 1875 exactly the same sum of £996 per 
million cubic feet as was now proposed; and this was practically one of 
the best outcomes. What would have happened had they done as his 
friend Mr. Kinloch Anderson suggested ? The Parliamentary Committee 
only allowed them two days to consider the matter. ‘l'hey were obliged 
to go forward and fight the Bill. The difficulties they had to encounter 
were almost insurmountable; but they had surmounted them all, and 
come well out of it. If gentlemen went into a matter of this kind, and 
required to come back to the Council for powers at every step, the busi- 
ness of the city, he had no hesitation in saying, would be wrecked in the 
course of a short time. 

Bailie ANDERSON suggested that a special meeting of the Council should 
be held, to consider the agreement. He also expressed the opinion that 
they should meet in open Committee, so that there might be the fullest 
opportunity given to everyone for reply. 

Mr. R. ANDERSON said he was in London when the Bill was before the 
Parliamentary Committee, and could testify to the care and caution which 
the deputation displayed in the negotiations. 

Mr. M‘Intosu said that some misconception might get into the minds 
of the public over Mr. Smith Clark’s remarks. It was never, so far as he 
knew, proposed to acquire the gas-works on the basis he suggested. The 
price of the shares had absolutely nothing to do with the taking over of 
the works. 

Mr. SmirH Cuark explained that what he meant by the Stock Exchange 
test was a test which represented the judgment, for a series of years, of 
men who were experienced in calculating, weighing, and allowing for pro- 
babilities in their calculations. 

It was then resolved to meet on the 19th inst. (to-day) to further con- 
sider the agreement. 


MEETING oF THE LEITH Town CovuNcIL. 

At the Meeting of the Leith Town Council on the 5th inst.—Provost 
HENDERSON in the chair, 

Bailie ARCHIBALD said the decision of the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on the Edinburgh Gas Company’s Bill had thoroughly vindicated 
the position taken up by the Corporation. The rejection of the Bill had 
left the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith free to prosecute a Transfer 
Bill in the next session of Fealienent: and the provisional agreement 
entered into between the Corporations and the Gas Company, if ratified, 
would save further expenditure in a conflict in Parliament or by arbitra- 
tion. The terms of the agreement which would be submitted to the 
Council that day were, in his opinion, fair to the shareholders and the 
public alike; and in this view he was supported by tke opinion of two most 
eminent Engineers and their Counsel and Parliamentary Ageuts in London. 
In regard to the Edinburgh and Leith Company, it would be their duty to 
endeavour to effect a settlement on fair and reasonable terms, so that the 
supply of gas for the whole district might henceforth be managed in the 
best way for the interest of the public. Before applying to Parliament for 
the transfer of the undertakings of the two Companies, it would be neces- 
sary to consider and determine whether they should be vested in the Cor- 
porations, and managed as a joint concern, like the Water Trust, or whether 
the district should be divided, leaving each Corporation to manage its own 
works. In the meantime this and other questions of detail had been 
reserved. He would add that, in accordance with the resolution of the 
Council, they co-operated in the most hearty manner with the representa- 
tives of the Edinburgh Corporation in London; and it was doubtless, in a 
great measure, owing to such united action that their success was due. 

The Town Cxierk then read the provisional agreement, an epitome of 
which is given above. 

Treasurer Wa.pie thought the deputation should be thanked for the 
trouble they had taken in the matter. At the same time he pointed out 
that they were sent to London to oppose the Bill, and this they did suc- 
cessfully ; but they did more—they entered into a provisional agreement. 
However, the Council were not called upon to express their opinions upon 
it that day. The Gas Company were tied down to carry it out if they (the 
Council) chose to go into it. He hoped it would turn out to be a good 
thing. One question he was not clear upon was whether it would be of ad- 
vantage to Leith to join with Edinburgh. Gas and water were different 
things; and they would have to consider well before entering into any 
copartnership on the subject. 

Bailie ARCHIBALD said that Treasurer Waldie had hinted that the depu- 
tation had exceeded their instructions ; but these embraced not only the 
opposition of the Bill, but an endeavour to stop the monopoly within the 
district, and have the gas supply put into the hands of a public trust, and, 
further, to endeavour, by means of the Bill, to obtain power to carry out 
the transfer of the undertaking. They found when in London that it was 
not in accordance with the Standing Orders of Parliament that they could 
get a clause inserted to give effect to the transfer; and the next best thing 
was to enter into a provisional agreement with the Company, and it was 
extremely doubtful, if it had not been clearly stated that there was an 
earnest desire to acquire the whole undertaking, whether they would have 
been in the position they were. 





Accorpine to a statement made at the last meeting of the Rochdale 
Town Council, death has recently removed the gentleman to whom the 
gas world is indebted for the introduction of the St. John and Rockwell 
apparatus—General Ripley, who was in command of the Confederates at 
the commencement of the American War. The special reference to the 
circumstance at the Rochdale Town Council is accounted for by the fact 
that, by the use of the appliance named, the Gas Committee have been 
enabled, as already stated in our columns, to do without cannel, and 
thereby effect a saving to the extent of at least £1500 per annum. 

San Pavto Gas Company.—According to the report of the Directors of 
this Company for the half year ended Dec. 21 last, which will be presented 
at the general meeting of shareholders to-morrow, the balance at the credit 
of the profit and loss account is £7753. After placing £2000 to the renewals 
and contingencies account, the Directors propose to pay a dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per ennum for the six months. This will absorb 
£4983, and leave a balance of £770 to be carried forward. The consump- 
tion of gas in San Paulo is steadily increasing ; and the works and plant, 
being in thorough repair, are quite adequate to meet it. The coal storeage 





had been produced—upon the products and the revenues and the profits of 





has been ——_ and the new holder, which has been in use since the 
middle of last December, is working satisfactorily. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DARLINGTON CORPORATION 
GAS-WORKS. 

At the last Meeting of the Darlington Town Council—the Mayor (Mr. 
E. D. Walker) in the chair—the presentation of the report of the Gas Com- 
mittee for the half year ending Dec. 31 last afforded an opportunity for 
reference to the recent investigation into the management of the gas 
undertaking of the Corporation. 

The Mayor, who is the Chairman of the Gas Committee, in moving the 
adoption of the report, made a comparison of the first half-year’s working 
under the present management (the six months ending in December last) 
with the corresponding half of the previous year, under the old manage- 
ment. He said that for the former period the gross expenditure was £8156, 
and the gross income £10,280; showing a profit of £2124. For the half 
year ending Dec. 31, 1885, under the old management, the expenditure 
was £9016 and the income £10,826; leaving a profit of £1809. Owing to 
the works having been allowed to get into a state of disrepair that should 
never have been permitted, the Committee had been obliged to spend 
upwards of £300 in repairing the new retort-house; and other special 
expenditure had been incurred, amounting to £513—together, £813. Of 
this there was some £450 which in all fairness should be charged to the old 
management, as it was made up entirely of outgoings brought about and 
necessitated by neglect during the years which preceded the appointment 
of the present Committee. However, accepting the burden, it must be 
added to the profit, making £3000. But their special expenditure was 
greater than that of the present Committee. In the December half of 
1885 the special expenditure amounted to £1783, which being added 
made their profits £3592, or nearly £600 in excess of the present profits. 
Moreover, since December, 1885, the price of coke had increased to 
the total value of £74, which should also be added to the former Com- 
mittee’s profits, as in the last half year of 1886 the present Committee had 
received the benefit of that. This brought their gross profits to £3666. 
But the price of gas to the consumer had been reduced since then; and 
the late management also entered into contracts which were binding on 
their successors, for the sale of residuals at a much lower rate than was 
obtained in 1885. Had the present Committee been receiving the same 
price for gas and residuals as the former Committee, the gross profits 
would have amounted to £4392, or an increase of £726. That was to say, 
had the works been carried on during the December half year of 1886 on 
the same lines as in the nag en half of 1885, the ratepayers would 
have received £726 less from the gas-works; and they would have had to 

ay an additional rate of 14d. in the pound to make up the difference. 

his money had been saved notwithstanding that the present Committee 
had not had a free hand in the matter; and, as far as he was personally 
concerned, he refused to have this taken as being at all the limit of future 
savings. The Committee believed that the knowledge gained by the experi- 
ments carried out at the instance of Mr. Dale would be of great value to 
them in their management. The tests were made under conditions 
drawn up by an eminent Engineer, and left no loophole for error. 
They were imposed even more in the interest of the past management than 
in that of the present. They were not the existing Committee's regula- 
tions ; nevertheless they were carried out to the letter. The result was to 
conclusively prove that his (the Mayor’s) contentions with regard to the 
gas-making qualities of Durham soft coals were sound, and that the par- 
ticular coals which he quoted to support his case against the former 
management were worthy of the preference he gave them. As a Com- 
mittee, they hoped ere long to be able to put their present knowledge and 
experience into practice ; though at present they were so hampered by the 
mistakes and legacies of the past, that they felt they could not give the 
works a fairchance. One of the last acts of the old management was to enter 
into a contract for the sale of ammoniacal liquor at a price which was 40 
per cent. below what neighbouring towns were getting; and the present 
Committee now only received 6s. 63d. per ton for liquor, against 9s. 23d. 
per ton obtained by the old Committee, and 9s. 2d. per ton for tar, against 
47s. 14d. received by them. In many ways, therefore, the Committee were 
hampered ; and the improvement they had effected had been the result of 
small economies and more efficient management. They had saved in 
salaries ; and they had produced 66 cubic feet more gas per ton of coal 
carbonized. They had also made more coke per ton of coal, to the extent 
of 13 per cent., representing a considerable item on the year ; and they had 
in the past half year made 53 per cent. more ammoniacal liquor and 37 per 
cent. more tar per ton of coal. Nor had they been neglectful of the 
interests of the consumers. With the exception of a few occasions when 
they were compelled to use a coal they did not approve of, the gas had been 
superior to what the Darlington public had been accustomed to; for he 
had now, after their researches at the gas-works, unquestionable evidence 
that there was never a greater myth than the 174-candle gas of Darlington. 
Their researches had also led to other discoveries which would be interest- 
ing to the people of Darlington. The Committee had been giving the 
consumers 16-candle gas—they were now giving 17-candle—and they had 
satisfactorily demonstrated that they could obtain quite as good a light, 
with vastly better results in other ways, by the use of Durham coal alone. 
Therein lay the point of their complaint. The late management entered 
into contracts with unruffled composure. They engaged the town to sell 
the residuals at a low price, and to purchase coals at what he contended 
was an excessive price ; and the Gas Committee at the present time were 
compelled to use coals which they did not require—which they did not 
believe in—in order to fulfil the obligations of their predecessors. Until 
the existing coal contracts expired, the Committee would not be able to 
provide the town with a light that would altogether satisfy consumers 
at a cost that would leave a substantial profit to the Corporation. 

Mr. J. A. Pease inquired how long they would be handicapped with the 
contracts for Scotch cannel. 

Mr. J. K. Wines congratulated the Mayor upon the very satisfactory 
character of the report, and urged upon the attention of the Council the 
advisability of making a further reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the 
price of gas, and the entire abolition of meter-rents. 

Alderman Rostnson thought he was expressing the feeling of every 
member of the Council in thanking the Mayor for the great trouble he 
had taken in connection with the management of the gas-works. 

The Mayor, in reply, said that the contract for Scotch cannel would 
terminate at the end of the year. With regard to the Brancepeth coal, 
they were in pretty much the same position, having 6000 tons to come. 
He could not at present propose a further reduction in the price of gas, 
especially as the Committee would shortly have before them an applica- 
tion from the Streets Committee for a reduction in the charges for public 
lighting. The price of 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet was a fair one for gas, 
and was lower than that densalh: in many towns. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Alderman Ronryson subsequently proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Dale 
for his services as Arbitrator in the gas-works inquiry. 

The Mayor, in seconding the motion, said he was sure the town was 
very much indebted to Mr. Dale for the time and labour he had bestowed 
upon the investigation. Mr. Dale had acted in a most impartial manner; 
and he (the Mayor) was sure that great benefit would result. 

The motion was carried, 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 

The Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis (Dr. Williamson, FR § 
has presented his report on the — of the gas supplied by The Gap 
light and Coke, the Commercial, and the South Metropolitan Companies 
during the quarter ending March 81. The following is an abstract: ’ 

I, ith respect to Illuminating Power.—The average illuminatin 

ea. in standard sperm candles, at each of the testing places, wes 

ollows :— 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— 


Jewry Street, E.C.. . . oO 8% 0 ee Se 
Kinghorn Street,E.C. . . « « «© © © © «© «© « « « 168 
Dorset Buildings, E.C. . . «© «© © © © © © «© «© « « 165 
Ladbroke Grove,W.. ». «+ «© + © © © © © «© «© » 6 19Q 
Devon’s Road,E.. . »« + © © © © © © © «© «© « 6 169 
Carlyle Square(Fulham) . . . + + © © «© © «© « « 165 

Do. Se a en oe ee ee ee 
Camden Street, N.W.. . 6 »© © © © © © © © «© « « 163 
Graham Road, B.. . . «© © © © © © «© © © «© 6 « 16% 
Kingsland Road,E. . ». + «© 2+ 6 © © © © © «© 6 « 16% 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross,S.W. . ° + « 164 
Grove Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. . .« * ee + 164 
Lambeth Road,8.E.. .. 1. «© © «© © © # « - 163 
Millbank Street, 8.W.(camnel gas) . .. + 20°9 

Commercial Gas Company— 
Wellclose Square,E.. . »« «© «© © «© © we « « 165 
Parnell Road, E. . . =. +s «+ ee 0 © © «© « 1 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— 

Hill Street,8.B. . . « «© © © © . ° - 166 
Foster Place,S.W. . . 1+ + « « - 16°83 
Tooley Street,S.E. . . « «© « « + 16°38 
Lewisham Road,8.E.. . . . 16°6 


It will be seen from these results that the average illuminating power, in 
standard sperm candles, at all the testing stations of the three Gas Com. 

nies has been higher than the parliamentary standard. At Dorset 
Buildings, Millbank Street, Ladbroke Grove, Devon’s Road, Carlyle 
Square (Fulham works), Graham Road, Kingsland Road, Grove Gardens, 
Lambeth Road, Parnell Road, Hill Street, Foster Place, and Lewisham 
Road testing stations, the illuminating power of the gas did not fall below 
the requirements even when weakest. 

II. As regards Purity.—Sulphuretted hydrogen has not been present in 
the gas at any of the testing stations. The average amount of sulphur in 
other forms was considerably less than the quantity permitted at all the 
testing stations, and especially at Millbank Street, Ladbroke Grove, 
Parnell Road, Hill Street, Stoney Lane, and Lewisham Road, where it 
amounted to less than one-half of the quantity permitted. On no occasion 
was there any excess. Ammonia has been generally present more or less 
frequently throughout the quarter, but only in slight quantities. There 
was no excess at any of the stations. 


THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS LOCAL BOARD AND THE GAS 
COMPANY’S BILL. 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE OPPOSITION. 

In reference to a paragraph on the above subject which appeared in the 
JouRNAL last week, we learn that a satisfactory arrangement has been come 
to between the Tunbridge Wells Local Board and the Gas Company 
whereby the Company’s Bill will not be further opposed. At the last 
meeting of the Local Board, the General Purposes Committee eo 
generally on the subject, as follows :—“ Prior to the Tunbridge Wells Gas 
Bill coming before the House of Commons Committee, your Committee 
entered into negotiations with the Company, which were unsuccessful, 
In pursuance of the resolution of the Board, passed on the 15th of Feb. 
ruary, and of the decision of the owners and ratepayers of the district, 
ascertained by means of a public meeting, and subsequently by a poll, 
your Committee took the requisite steps to obtain from the Committee of 
the House of Commons concessions in favour of the consumers; but the 
Committee simply lowered the Company’s maximum price for gas to 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. (See ante, p. 595.) This result was entirely opposed 
to the opinion of the experienced Engineers and Counsel employed on 
behalf of the Board; but your Committee thought it well, before prose- 
cuting the matter in the House of Lords, to repeat their invitation to the 
Directors of the Gas Company to meet them in conference, and endeavour, 
by mutual concessions, to arrange the matter amicably. Such confer- 
ence took place on Friday, the 1st inst. ; and the Committee are happy to 
report that it resulted in a satisfactory arrangement. The Directors 
have coneeded the main point for which the Committee have throughout 
contended—viz., the introduction of a sliding scale in lieu of a fixed maxi- 
mum price. The following are the terms which have been come to; and 
the Committee request the authority of the Board to desist from further 
opposition to the Bill upon the necessary clauses being inserted :—The 
sliding scale to be introduced within the Local Act district, with a standard 
initial price of 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, subject to a proviso that 
no increase of dividend shall be made until the price is below 3s. 6d. per 
1000 feet. Dividend to be increased 6s. per cent. for every 1d. decrease of 
price below 3s. 6d. The time within which proceedings to be instituted in 
respect of default by the Company [clause 24 (7) ] to be extended from thirty 
days to six weeks. The effect of the above terms is that the Company's 
maximum price for gas is practically reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per 
1000 cubic feet, as the Company will in future be unable to raise the 
price above the latter sum without losing dividend; whilst they will have 
every possible inducement to lower it below the present charge of 3s. 6d., 
as they will then, and then only, be able to pay increased dividends to 
their shareholders as above stated.”” Mr. Browell, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said he was always of opinion—and he believed it was the 
opinion of the Committee—that it was most desirable to have a friendly 
conference. The first occasion, and the-only one, on which they were 

ermitted to hold this conference had resulted in an arrangement which 

e hoped would be considered satisfactory by all parties. Speaking on 
the result of the inquiry before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
he said he had been told that the Directors of the Company were as much 
surprised as anybody. He explained that the decision of the Committee 
was one which they felt unable to acquiesce in on behalf of the ratepayers; 
and they determined, unless they could get some concession, to fight the 
matter before the House of Lords. He then described the nature and 
results of the conference with the Company which followed, and said he 
believed himself that, although 3s. 9d. was now the maximum price, 
they were not at liberty to charge as much as 3s. 9d. unless it was 
required to pay the stipulated dividend. In conclusion, he expres 
the hope that all unpleasant feeling would now be at an end, and that 
they would be as good friends as they ever were. Mr. Reed seconded 
the motion. Mr. Delves said he thought the shareholders had as much 
reason to approve of the arrangement as the Board. He also made some 
remarks as to the prominence given in the inquiry before the House of 
Commons Committee to the question of purchasing the works; lead- 
ing to an explanation from Mr. Cripps that all the Board asked was that 
if at any future time, with the consent of the owners and ratepayers, they 
wanted power to purchase, the Company should not oppose the preamble 
of their Bill. Mr. Delves said he considered this a one-sided bargain. The 
report was adopted. 
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STREET LIGHTING IN NEW YORK. 

from particulars published in the number last received of the Sanitary 

ineer (New York), one is able to appreciate the relative outlay of the 

ity guthorities for gas and electricity used for lighting the public streets ; 

the res given being extracted from the annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Lamps and Gas, 

Qut of an appropriation of $718,800, the outlay last year for “lamps, 

and electric lighting” absorbed $712,488. Of this sum $639,096 was 
ae for light—$456,465 for gas, $180,420 for electricity, and $2211 for 
naphtha. Up to Dec. 31 there were laid in the city 1018 miles of mains, 
of which 927 miles were in Manhattan Island. The gas lamps on Manhattan 
Jsland, which are supplied by the Consolidated and New York Mutual 
Companies, cost $17°15 each per annum; while those of the Equitable 
Company cost $12. Beyond the Harlem River, the Central Company is 

id $28, and the Northern and Yonkers Companies $30 per lamp. The 
electric lamps cost 70c. each per night, or $255°50 each per annum. The 
United States Illuminating Company furnish 363 lamps; and the Brush 
Electric Illuminating Company, 348 lamps. The total aggregate length of 
streets lighted by electricity on Dec. 31 was 30 miles, to which must be 
added about 42 acres of public parks, &c. 

The report contains one very interesting table, says our contemporary, 
in which a comparison is made between the number and cost of the electric 
lights now in use and the number and cost of the gas lamps which were 
displaced. There are 711 electric lamps, which have displaced 3211 gas 
lamps; 80 that each electric lamp is equal to 44 gas lamps. It appears, 
however, thatthe 711 electric lamps cost $125,468 more than would have been 
paid if the streets had been lighted by the gas lamps. To show to what ex- 
ient the system of electric lighting would be carried if the Board of Aldermen 
had their way, there is a tabular statement in the report giving the streets 
which the Aldermen have requested the Gas Commission to light by 
electricity, together with the estimated number of electric lamps required 
and their cost, and the gas lamps which would be displaced by the change. 
If all these substitutions were made, it would require 2123 electric lamps 
at a cost of $542,426°50. They would displace 5385 gas lamps; and the 
expense of maintaining the electric lamps would be $446,299 over and 
above that of the gas lamps. The total number of gas lamps on Dec. 31 
was 24,194, besides which there were 120 naphtha lamps and 711 electric 
lights ; making a total of 25,025. 

The report also contains a summary of the weekly photometrical 
reports of the Gas Examiner (Dr. E. G. Love). The following figures 
give the average over the year of the illuminating power of the gas sup- 
plied by the different Companies : — 


Consolidated Company— Candles. 
New York Branch . . . « « © © © © © © «© © « « SSL 
Manhattan Branch. . . . +. « « © e © «© « « « « 20°08 
Metropolitan Branch . . . »« «© «© © © © © © «© « « Q1°49 
Municipal Branch . . ». +» « «© © © « « o 0 « O° 

KnickerbockerCompany . .. +. + «© «© © «© « « « « 28°57 

New York Mutual Company . .. . 2 « «© «© «© « « « 80°05 

EquitableCompany . . + + e+ © © © 0 © © © © © co ShGl 





GAS UNDERTAKINGS IN THE COLONIES. 

About this time of the year the mails usually bring us the reports of 
various colonial gas companies; and, as on previous occasions, it will be 
convenient to notice them together, giving a few particulars from each. 
Taken collectively, they show that there bas not been any material falling 
off in the business of gas supply at the other side of the world; and, as far 
as can be gathered, there is no sign of the approach of any competing 
system of illumination. 

Dealing first with the largest of the undertakings of which the accounts 
are before us, we find that the Directors of the Auckland Gas Company are 
unable to report an increase in their business last year corresponding with 
that of previous years. While 1884 showed an increase of £ over 1883, 
and 1885 one of £6800 over 1884, last year there was an advance of £2000 
only ; nor is it expected that the business of the current year will be much 
in excess of that of the twelve months just closed. The Directors, how- 
ever, consider that it is a source of satisfaction that, notwithstanding the 
general depression in trade, the Company’s business is not decreasing. The 
balance carried to the net revenue account for the past year amounted to 
£18,605 ; while the balance brought from the previous year was £12,690— 
making a total of £31,295 to the credit of the profit and lossaccount. Divi- 
dends amounting to £16,878 were paid last year, and an addition of £1790 
was made to the reserve fund—making together £18,668. This deducted 
from the total standing to the credit of the profit and loss account as above 
stated, left a balance of £12,627. Out of this £9257 was paid in dividends 
last February, leaving £3370 to be carried forward. The station at One- 
hunga has been completed, and this borough is now being supplied with 

The Directors have had under their consideration a scheme for 
allotting to the proprietors shares representing the sum of £55,412 standing 
in the capital account under the head of “ premiums on shares;” but 
the matter is not yet sufficiently matured for the consideration of the 
shareholders. 

The report of the Directors of the Brisbane Gas Company for the second 
half of last year is a favourable one. The accounts accompanying it— 
prepared by the Secretary, Mr. J. G. Vigden—show that £17,668 .was 
received from the sale of gas. This sum added to the balance brought for- 
ward made a total of £22,416. The manufacturing and other expenses, 
including interest and depreciation of plant, amounted to £9496 ; £2000 
was added to the reserve fund, and there was a balance of £10,920. This 
allowed of the payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
with the customary bonus. It seems from the report that the works have 
been undergoing a thorough overhaul lately. A large gasholder tank is 
approaching completion, and most of the material for the holder which it 
is to contain is upon the ground ready for erection. Considerable progress 
has been made with a new retort-house ; and facilities for the transport of 
coal have been afforded by the completion of a new wharf. Exhausting, 
condensing, and other machinery to increase the productive power of the 
works has been ordered, and is rapidly coming forward; there will there- 
fore be room for the additional business which will doubtléss be the out- 
come of the reduction made by the Directors in the price of gas at the 
commencement of the present year—being the fourteenth reduction since 
1875. While referring to Brisbane, we may mention that the works of the 
South Brisbane Gas Lighting Company, which were described in these 
columns a few months ago, are now in full working order. The Company’s 
14-inch main extends from the works along the principal thoroughfares, 
while smaller-sized mains are being laid y en in the cross streets. A 
large number of consumers have had the gas from the Company’s mains 
laid into their premises; and among the places lighted up on the first 
night were the Palace and Boundary Hotels. So far as the gas has been 


tried, general satisfaction has been expressed by those who have used it. 
he works are capable of turning out 30 million cubic feet of gas per 
annum; and with a comparatively small outlay this could be more than 
doubled. The works were designed, and the plans prepared by Mr. Jobn 
Davies, the Company’s Engineer, under whose supervision also the work 
as been carried ont ; the necessary arrangements in England having been 
made by Messrs. W. Coward and ‘So 


ns, 


The Gympie Gas Company of Queensland is a flourishing little under- 
taking, the supply of gas by which has ually increased from 5,800,000 
cubic feet in 1884, to 9,000,000 cubic feet last year—a rate of progress which 
the Directors confidently expect will be fully maintained during the 
current twelve months. The amount standing to the credit of the profit 
and loss account at the close of last year was £1141, of which £750 was 
distributed among the proprietors in the shape of dividends. The sum of 
£250 was written off preliminary expenses, and the balance of £141 was 
carried forward. The Engineer and Manager of the Company (Mr. W. H. 
Kelly) reports an increase of 23 new consumers and 7 additional public 
— in the second half of last year. 

The report of the Directors of the Launceston (Tasmania) Gas Company 
for the six months ending Dec. 31 last, shows that this period was one of 
some anxiety. The quality of the raw material deteriorated; entailing 
increased expenditure in order to keep up the quality of the gas supplied. 
Then a serious falling off in the amount received for residuals necessitated 
the exercise of great care and economy. In spite of these difficulties, 
however, the net profit on the half-year’s working amounted to £2554, out 
of which an interim dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum has 
been declared. The quantity of coal carbonized was 1670 tons of New- 
castle, and 269 tons of shale, which together produced 18,776,000 cubic feet 
of gas. The Company are increasing their storeage capacity by the erec- 
tion of a new holder, which is expected to be shortly ready for use; and 
with a view to ensuring the purity of the gas, four new purifiers have 
been fitted up. Altogether, notwithstanding the drawbacks just referred 
to, the Company had a prosperous half year; and at their general meeting 
in February they decided (following out their usual practice of allowing 
the consumers to share with them in the prosperity of the undertaking) 
on reducing the price of gas to 7s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the 
1st inst.—the price up to that date having been 8s. 4d. 

In New South Wales the Armidale Gas Company made a profit of £356 
in the half year ended Dec. 81 last; and the Secretary and Engineer 
(Mr. S. Rutter) reports that the consumption of gas has been steadily 
increasing. The figures for the above-named period show an advance of 
8 per cent. on those for the previous half year; and the works have been 
maintained in excellent condition. 


THE REFORM OF PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

One of the first Bills introduced in the present Session of Parliament was 
that brought forward by Mr. Craig-Sellar for the reform of Private Bill 
Legislation—a subject to which we have frequently made reference, and 
one with which the name of the honourable member for the Partick 
District is closely associated. The Bill has lately been printed; and a 
general summary of its provisions (which do not a to differ materially 
from those of Mr. Sellar’s — Bills) may not be uninteresting. 

The main proposal of the measure is to transfer the consideration of 
Private Bills from Select Committees to three Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, to be appointed by Her Majesty. These Commissioners, who 
are each to be = a salary of £3000 a year, will, according to this scheme, 
have among themselves equal power, authority, and jurisdiction in all 
respects, taking precedence merely according to the priority of their appoint- 
ments; and it will be left to them to determine by which one or more TT their 
number a Bill is to be heard. Each Commissioner so selected is then 
to have all the powers, jurisdiction, and authority now possessed by 
Select Committees for the purpose of hearing the case for and against 
any Private Bill, and for dealing with its preamble and clauses. And he 
will make a report to both Houses of Parliament, showing how he has 
dealt with the Bill, and what his reasons are, and, where necessary, stating 
whether the preamble has, in his judgment, been proved or not. In the 
passage of a Bill through the second House of Parliament, it is not to be 
referred to the Commissioners again during the same session; but the 
Commissioners’ report is to be received in the second House as if it were 
made on a reference from that House. However, Parliament is not intended 
to give up its practical control over these Private Bills. For, during the 

assage of a Bill through either House, that House may, upon a motion 
orm made, amend the eae gy or the clauses after the Bill has been 
reported, or may refer it back to the Commissioners with special instruc- 
tions for the making of an amendment. 

Provision is made for the holding of inquiries on the spot. The place 
and time at which the Commissioners are to sit, and the mode of conduct- 
ing their proceedings, are to be settled by them in the way most convenient 
for the despatch of business. Their sittings are to commence as soon as 
possible after the beginning of each session of Parliament, and are to con- 
tinue not only throughout the whole of every session, but also during any 
adjournment, except periods to be set apart for holidays. In case of a Bill 
not being reported before the end of a session, the Commissioners are 
required to sit and hear it at any time during any period covered by the 
prorogation or dissolution of Parliament. And the Commissioners wiil 
report the Bill as soon as possible after the commencement of the next 
session, when it will proceed as if it had been introduced that session. 
However a “remanet” may not be proceeded with in this way if the pro- 
gress of the Bill has, in the opinion of the Commissioners, been delayed 
by any act or omission of the promoters. 

Full power of deciding all questions of law and of fact are given to the 
Commissioners. They may also require the attendance of all such persons 
as they think fit to call before them and examine; and they may demand 
answers and returns to such inquiries as they may think fit to make, and 
so forth. Moreover, they may administer oaths and punish for contempt 
of Court. All cases relating to the locus standi of petitioners against a 
Bill are to be determined by the Commissioner to whom it is referred, and 
the costs of any proceeding taken before a Commissioner are to be in his 
discretion. 

Standing Orders of Parliament are to be made with reference to Private 
Bills, and are to be applicable in both Houses. They will be drawn up by 
the Commissioners, the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords, 
the Chairman of Ways and Means of the House of Commons, and the 
Speaker. Before being of any force, however, a new Standing Order must 
be sanctioned by a resolution of each House of Parliament; and it will 
take effect from the following Ist of November for one year. General 
orders for the regulation of proceedings before the Commissioners are to 
be made by them jointly, as well as regulations necessary for enabling them 
to carry the Bill into effect. But every general order is to be laid imme- 
diately before both Houses of Parliament, and either House may object to 
it. Subject to the provisions of the measure, all rules, regulations, and 
proceedings that are now in force relative to the introduction, conduct, 
and progress of Private Bills in either House are to remain as they are at 

resent. 

4 It may be noticed that the Private Bills to which the measure applies 
include not only those known as local or personal Bills, but also those for 
the confirmation of Provisional Orders. 

It is for England alone that these Parliamentary Commissioners are to 
be appointed. Bills relating to Scotland are to be referred to the Court of 
Session, and those relating to Ireland to the Irish High Court of Justice. 
In each of these two countries it will be left to the Judges themselves to 








determine by which one or more of their number a Bill is to be heard, 
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GAS LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. | 

A novel and ingenious system of gas lighting by electricity has been 
introduced by Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, of Queen Victoria Street. 
By its aid the gas can be turned on, lighted, and shut off from any con- 
venient place, irrespective of the position of the gas-fittings. It will thus 
be seen that the system constitutes a decided advance in gas engineering. 
The principle of the attachments is analogous to that of the portable elec- 
tric gas lighter—i.e., the gas is lighted by an electric spark; but the 
general arrangements are for permanent fitting, as will be gathered from 
the following brief descriptions of some of the numerous applications. 

The first form of lighter named in Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson’s 
new list, a copy of which is before us, is the “ Automatic,” by means of 
which the gas may be turned on, lighted, and turned off by simply pressing 
a push-button placed either near or at a distance. The mechanism is very 
simple; being wholly enclosed in a polished brass shell, giving it a neat and 
compact appearance, as shown by the accompanying illustration (fig. 1), 
which is drawn to full size. This arrangement is most suitable for theatres 
or public halls, where, as a rule, the chandeliers or gas-brackets are high 
up; or for invalids’ rooms, halls, or staircases. It is impossible to turn on 





the gas without lighting it, so that any danger from this source jg pro. 
vented. The next form mentioned is that called the “Simple Hand 
Lighter.” It does not contain any stopcock; but by pulling a Pendant 
chain, the gas is lighted after it is turned on by the tap in the ordinay 
way. It is the same in appearance as the “ Ratchet Burner ;” (fig ,. 
but by the last mentioned, the gas is turned on as well as lighted by the 
pulling of the chain, and turned off by every alternate pull. arious 
types of these are made to suit the particular situations for which they 
are required. Fig. 3 illustrates the “'Thumb-Cock Burner,” which is 
turned on and lighted by an ordinary tap. By means of the vibrating 
lighter, the gas may be turned on and lighted simultaneously by a switch 
or press-button placed at any desired distance from the chandelier, 
There are a number of other forms of burners which may be operated jy 
a similar manner, such as the “ Argand Candle,” &c. The “ Automatic” 
described above, is also applied in the form of a ring burner (fig. 4) which 
is designed for multiple lighting in churches, theatres, halls, shops, &o, 
The ring may be of any size, and may contain from 30 to 40 gas-jets—say 
2inches apart. After one jet is automatically lighted, the rest ignite py 
contact. A special form is made for billiard-rooms; and as the dropping 





Fic. 3. 


of grease from tapers, &c., and the burning ends of matches on the cloths 
of the tables, is an objection which it has for a long time been desired to 
remove, the firm have little doubt that these burners will receive a warm 
welcome in the billiard world. 

The general installation work is much of the same character as with 
electric bells; and in houses where these appliances exist, it entails ver 
little extra labour to fix the lighters, as the same batteries may be used. 
At the same time the work is somewhat technical in its nature, and must 
be done with nicety to secure satisfactory results. 

In conclusion, we may commend the liberality of views of a firm who, 
while engaged in pushing electric lighting, have also identified themselves 
with the improvements in connection with gas lighting described above, as 
well as with the Welsbach incandescence burner, in regard to which a good 
deal of interest has lately been aroused. 





THE GAS SUPPLY OF BROOKLYN (U.S.A.). 

According to a recent number of the Sanitary Engineer of New York, 
there is a strong probability of Brooklyn being very shortly supplied with 
gas at a lower price than that at presentcharged. A Bill was not long ago 
introduced into the New York Legislature, in which the price was fixed at 
$150 per 1000 cubic feet. After hearing arguments on both sides, the 
Senate Committee on Cities reported it with the price fixed at $1°60; and 
the Bill has been passed by the Senate with this figure. The proceedings 
before the Committee brought out more information relative to the work- 
ing of the Brooklyn Companies than the public had ever possessed. There 
are altogether seven Companies, or one to every 100,000 of the population. 
The total capital stock issued by these Companies amounts to $9,169,900, 
to which must be added an indebtedness of $2,792,236. The total quan- 
tity of gas sold last year was 1,310,130,085 cubic feet, which was dis- 
tributed through 460 miles of mains. The number of consumers per 
mile of main ranges from 68 to 124, with an average of about 95. 
The dividends paid by the Companies for the past ten years range from 
1'8 per cent. in the case of the People’s Company to 7°9 per cent. for the 
Brooklyn Company; the average of all being 6'1 per cent. The total 
amount of taxes paid last year was $209,355, or about 16 cents per 1000 
cubic feet of gas sold. The present price of gas in Brooklyn is $2 per 1000 
cubic feet; and the principal point of the argument on the Company’s 
side was to show that if the price is reduced to $1°50, some of them will 
be ruined. The three Companies most likely to succumb are said to be 
the Citizens’, the People’s, and the Metropolitan. These Companies, ever 
since the “freezing out” operations of the Fulton Municipal Company, 
and the subsequent division of territory, have bought their supply of gas 
from the latter Company at 75 cents per 1000 cubic feet in their holders. 
In as of the Bill it was stated that the three Companies who are con- 
templating ruin each paid 6 per cent. dividends in 1886. The people of 
Brooklyn are suffering the consequence of having permitted the establish- 
ment of more Companies than were needed, in the vain hope that new ones 





would support competition and keep down the price of gas. It is the old 
story—one Company starting after another, until now Brooklyn has more 
than it can support; and when the Legislature is called upon to furnish 
relief, the Companies complain, and urge that the consumers owe them 
living. The Companies are willing to leave the question of price to a Gas 
Commission, the appointment of which is provided for by a Bill already 
before the Legislature. It is stated that this Bill gives the proposed 
Commission authority to fix the price of gas; but at the same time allows 
the Companies to declare dividends up to 10 per cent. The price of gas in 
New York, however, will remain at $125, as already fixed by the Legisla- 
ture; and unless the price of gas in Brooklyn is fixed in a similar way, 
there seems to be no reason why a Commission would not be obliged to 
oo = old rates so long as the Companies were not earning 10 per cent. 
ividends. 





Messrs. E. Cockxey anp Sons, Liwrrep.—The first ordinary general 
meeting of this Company was held at the offices, Frome, last Thursday, 
when a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. was declared for the six months 
ending Dec. 31 last. We understand that although the profits would have 
admitted of the payment of a larger dividend, the Directors deemed it 
more prudent to recommend the above-named amount, as the Company 
had practically not been in existence for the full half year. The following 
gentlemen were elected Directors :—Messrs. Garnett, Lowe, Perry, Henry 
Cockey, Padfield, Fish, and Tucker (Frome); Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A, 
being appointed Accountant. 


Witu1uam Svuee anp Co., Lumrep.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company, to be presented at the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders to-morrow, states that although the general depression in trade has 
been severe, the business in the six months ending Dec. 31 last was well sus- 
tained. Improvements have been made in the firm’s “‘ Cromartie ” lamp, 
by which its efficiency has been increased ; and a new lamp—the “ Aladdin” 
—the lighting power of which is very high as compared with the consump- 
tion of ss, has been introduced. Considerable attention has also been 
bestowed by the Managing Director (Mr. W. Sugg) to the development of 
the branch of the business specially devoted to gas cooking appliances, with 
the object of increasing the summer trade and equalizing business through- 
out the year; and with the view of extending the Company’s operations 
generally, temporary premises have been opened in Liverpool, and others 
have been taken in Amsterdam—in the latter case, in order to profit by the 
demand for good gas burners and apparatus which has been created by the 
new concession granted to the Imperial Continental Gas Association for 
the lighting of the whole of that city. These will be made permanent 
branches if the expectations of the Directors are fully realized. The lease 
of the premises in Vincent Street and Regency Street, Westminster, has 
been renewed; and a new building will shortly be commenced. The 
Directors propose the usual interim dividend of 3 per cent. for the second 
half of last year. 
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— 
ROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING EXPERIMENT AT HULL. 
or arecent Meeting of the Sub-Property Committee of the Hull Cor- 
ration, the Borough Engineer (Mr. White) read a report on the subject 
of a scheme of electric lighting for the Town Hall, the Market Hall, and 
the shops therein. He is of opinion that such a scheme could only be 
sdopted by & largely-increased outlay over that involved in the use of gas, 
‘no that the only saving to pen eee 7 for the provision and working of 
ap extensive plant would be the value of the gas requisite for lighting dur- 
“7 g comparatively small number of hours each day. Should the Cor- 
we io, however, be of opinion that the advantages of the electric light 
over gas are sufficient to counterbalance such increased outlay, he considers 
that the buildings might be most advantageously let for one station, which 
might also be made available for the production of light for other purposes. 
But the Corporation do not seem to possess a suitable site for such a 
sation; and it would therefore be necessary to rent or purchase a 
site for the purpose. As regards the method of lighting the respec- 
tive buildings, he says it appears that the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner of dealing with the large spaces is by arc lamps, and 
for this reason it is assumed that the Market Hall and the entrance- 
hall and banqueting-room of the Town Hall would be lit by means 
of such lamps, and that in other cases incandescent lamps would be 
used. In calculating the cost of the installation, provision is made for 
electric lights in the Town Hall to the same extent as when it was pre- 
yiously in use—viz., to the extent of five 1000.candle arc lamps and 120 
incandescent lamps ; and in the Market Hall provision is made for four 
1000-candle arc lamps, together with 300 incandescent lamps in the shops 
connected therewith. The Borough Engineer estimates the first cost of 
such an installation at £4000, exclusive of the site for the station and the 
annual expenditure, including 10 per cent. on the above amount for inte- 
rest and depreciation, at £570 ; to which should be added the interest upon 
the value of the site for the station—say, £25—making £595. The saving 
in gas alone by the adoption of the electric light to the extent indicated he 
estimates would not exceed £300 per annum. As to the production of 
lights for other purposes, he estimates the cost of duplicating the plant at 
£3200; and the annual expenditure on account of the additional plant, 
including interest and depreciation, at £420. The Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee said it appeared to him that in the present temper of the 
Council they would not entertain the proposal. It was agreed that the 
report should be printed and circulated, an considered at a future meeting. 


ANTWERP WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday 
at the London Offices, No. 17, King’s Arms Yard, E.C.—Mr. E. Horner in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. E. Edwards) having read the notice calling the 
meeting, the report and accounts were taken as read. From them we 
learn that the income from all sources amounted to £16,405 18s. After 
deducting all working expenses, the cost of laying on services, and deben- 
ture interest, the net revenue was £4904 14s., which added to the balance 
of £1369 4s. brought forward from the last accounts, and taking 5 per cent. 
of the profits for the purpose of a reserve fund, gave a sum of £6028 14s. 
available for division. The Directors recommended that a dividend of 
1} per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, should be declared, and that 
the balance of £1528 be carried forward. 

The CuarrMAN said he had to move—“ That the accounts be received and 
adopted.” In doing so, he regretted that the Directors could not present 
so good an account as they did on the last occasion. It would be in the 
shareholders’ recollection that 1885 was the year of the Antwerp Exhibi- 
tion, which caused a considerable increase in the Company’s business. 
The various manufacturing trades in the town also experienced an increase 
of business ; and this caused a further demand on the Company. Since 
then there had been a reaction ; and in the case of their meter customers, 
there had been a large reduction in the quantity of water used—showing 
that the manufacturing trade of Antwerp had been in the past year, like 
all other places, on a very reduced scale. Nothing could exemplify this 
fact more than the diminished number of ships that. had entered the 
harbour. One of the principal American lines, he believed, had entirely 
ceased torun. The water receipts had been reduced by £1324; but this 
amount would have been very largely increased had it not been for the 
steady growth of the private house consumption, which had gone up 
some £1200. In the previous year the expenses were about £11,500; an 
in the past year they were no more. The house consumption was still 
going on quite as well as, if not better than last year; and, taking it alto- 
gether, the prospects of the present year were considerably better than 
those of the last. He thought the Directors had acted on true commer- 
cial principles in not recommending a higher dividend than had been 
earned, though they could have paid more with the balance they had over. 

Mr. W. Biaser seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to various questions, said, with regard to the 
colour of the water, there was no doubt there had been times when the 
colour had not been good, but it had only been temporary. As to their 
experiments, they had spent about £400 in this direction during last year. 
He did not think the money had been badly laid out. They had tried 
aération of the water; and it had proved most successful. They had now 
five revolvers at work ; and it was estimated that these had saved the Com- 
pany some £10,000 and upwards. They intended to issue, he believed, 
about £10,000 of debenture stock, as they required more money to pay for 
the construction of their new subsiding reservoir. They did not anticipate 
any additional expenditure. 

The report and accounts having been adopted and the dividend recom- 
mended declared, the Auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, and Co.) 
were re-elected at a reduced remuneration, on the understanding that they 
should only go over to Antwerp twice a year to audit the books, instead 
of four times. The retiring Directors (Messrs. E. Horner and W. Blaber) 
were also subsequently re-elected, and the meeting terminated. 








Stee, Warter-Pires.—A special meeting of the Dundee Water Com- 
mission was held last Wednesday to consider the offers which had been 
sent in for the steel piping to be laid along the Tay Bridge for the con- 
veyance of the Lintrathen water to Newport. Certain communications 
from makers of steel pipes were submitted in answer to specifications 
and schedule sent out by Mr. Watson, the Water Engineer. In conse- 
quence of the shortness of time allowed, many makers were unable to 
tender. Two offers were, however, submitted; and that of Messrs. 
Duncan Bros., of London, was accepted. The barrels of the pipes are to 
be manufactured by Messrs. A. and G. Stewart, of the Clyde Tube-Works, 
Coatbridge, from specially made mild steel manufactured by the Steel 
Company of Scotland; the sockets are to be solid, also made by that 
Company, and are to be coated with a special composition made by 
Messrs. Duncan Bros. The length of the pipe will be 2 miles, and about 
1000 yards have to be delivered by the contractors within three weeks 
from the date of the acceptance of the offer. The total cost of the work 
18 estimated by Mr. Watson at £3,200. The pipes, sockets, and coating 


KIMBERLEY WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Seventh Annual Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. A. J. Macponaxp in the chair. 
The Actine Secretary (Mr. W. Vincent) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts were taken 
as read. These showed that after setting aside the sum of £10,000 as the 
nucleus of a reserve fund (out of which it was proposed to provide for the 
debentures falling due in January, 1858), writing off the balances of pre- 
liminary expenses, providing for depreciation, &c., there remained a balance 
on the profit and loss account of £49,365, out of which an interim dividend 
of 6 per cent. had already been paid, and with the further dividend of 9 
per cent. recommended for the half year ended Dec. 31 last (which would 
absorb £28,350), there would be left £2115 to be carried forward to the next 
accounts. The total increase in the consumption of water for the year was 
upwards of 76 million gallons. The quantity of water sold in 1883 was 
50,546,150 gallons; in 1884, 100,285,218 gallons ; in 1885, 146,629,510 gallons ; 
in 1886, 222,646,170 gallons. 
The Cuatrman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. In doing 
so, he said that allusion was made in the report to 4 certain concession. 
It appeared that a Company had just been registered for the ostensible 
object of supplying water to the township of Beaconsfield; but it should 
be borne in mind that the concession, whether legal or not, was in itself 
absolutely valueless without an Act of the Cape Parliament. Whether 
capitalists would be found rash enough to invest their money in such 
@ concern remained to be seen. It was probable that an attempt would 
be made by the promoters of the scheme to obtain the sanction of 
the Cape Parliament; but he was sure this would never be given. In 
October last, when Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, Premier of Cape Colony, was in 
England, a deputation of the shareholders of the Kimberley Company 
waited upon him. He then stated that he believed their Company could 
supply all demands for water. Exceptional powers were granted them on 
the understanding that they would do so; and the Company were, he 
thought, quite prepared to carry out their part of the contract. He had 
never known the Cape Parliament to wilfully do an injustice to any body 
of people; and they would not, he was sure, do an injustice to their Com- 
pany. Besides carrying out their engagements they had, the Chairman 
said, supplied water gratis to the Botanical Gardens, the hospital, and the 
public baths, as well as furnished a quantity of water for the streets. As 
to their dividend, it must not be forgotten that, though it ent high, 
they had had to struggle for years with great difficulties ; and the average 
interest was only about 6 per cent. In conclusion, he advised the share- 
holders not to throw away their property at the present moment, because 
he believed they would overcome all their troubles; and they had the 
same prospect of success as they had at the commencement. 

Mr. J. Jackson seconded the motion ; congratulating the shareholders on 
the successful operations of the year. They had had an exceptionally dry 
year; and there had been a full demand for water in Kimberley. As 
to the threatened opposition, before the new concern could secure success, 
they would have to ~ a Bill through Parliament; thev would have to 
get their capital; and would have to fight the Kimberley Company. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The dividend recommended was then declared ; and the retiring Direc- 
tors (Messrs. J. Jackson and W. D. Ryrie) and Auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, 
Dever, Griffiths, & Co.) having been re-elected, the proceedings terminated. 





Testinc Water-MeTERS.—The Boston Board of Aldermen have passed 
an order relating to the competitive tests of water-meters, requesting the 
Water Board to subject the various water-meters employed by them toa 
service covering a period of twelve consecutive months, as follows :—Three 
months of the time to be a test upon high service of not less than 80 Ibs. 
pressure to the square inch; three months upon a service of not less than 
40 lbs. pressure; three months upon a service of not less than 25 lbs. pres- 
sure; and a final test of three months in buildings connected to service- 
pipes. Sixteen firms have entered for the tests ; among the number being 
the Manchester Water-Meter Company (of England), who work the patents 
of Mr. H. Frost. 

Botton Corporation Gas-Works.—On Wednesday last, at the monthly 
meeting of the Bolton Town Council, Mr. Heyworth asked, on the minutes 
of the Gas Committee being presented, why the gas-rentals had fallen 
from £5500 14s. 4d. in 1886 to £3768 1s. 8d. in 1887, and also for an explana- 
tion of the following entry :—‘‘ The receipts for the nine months ending 
March 25 last year were £70,101 ; this year £67,872, or £2229 Jess, due to 
heavy stocks held at June, 1885.” Why the stocks in 1885 should interfere 
with 1887 he did not understand. Mr. Elliston asked if the subject of the 
supply of gas free for the purpose of illumination at the Jubilee celebra- 
tion had been under notice. Alderman Miles said it had not been con- 
sidered, but he would bring it before the Gus Committee at their next 
meeting. In reply to Mr. Heyworth, he said it was not a question of depre- 
ciation of stocks, but one of heavy stocks, and they were working up what 
coal and cannel they could. The decrease in gas-rentals was occasioned by 
the alteration in the date of taking the indices of the meters. 

Tue NorTHERN CoaL TRADE.—The miners in Northumberland have 
decided to continue the strike; but it is — that the steps decided on 
by the employers will in a short time bring it to a conclusion. In the 
meantime, the Durham coal trade is benefiting as far as the steam coal is 
concerned ; but in gas coal the demand is beginning to show unmistakably 
the declension which acts in the spring. There is a lesseued inquiry for 
the coal; and as the Baltic exports have scarcely commenced, there is a 
much lower production for the time. In a week or so shipments to the 
northern ports will begin, and there will be a recovery, though the 
smaller local use will have its effect. The prices now quoted for gas coal 
are about the lowest known. For best qualities, 5s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. per ton 
have been quoted as current prices; and it is believed that contracts have 
been entered into for quantities at about these rates. Gas companies, then, 
should have the coal at very reasonable prices ; for these rates are assu- 
ciated with a range of steamer freights from the Tyne to London, which 
are the lowest in the history of the trade in this part. 

Tue Satrorp Gas Committee anp “ OuTsipe ” Consumers.—The Clerk 
to the Swinton and Pendlebury Local Board (Mr. W. J. Hewetson) has 
communicated with the Eccles, Prestwich, and Little Hulton Local 
Boards and the Barton Rural Sanitary Authority with the view of a com- 
bined effort being made by these Authorities to obtain from the Salford 
Gas Committee a reduction, not only in the price of gas supplied to 
private consumers outside the borough, but also in that charged per hour 
for lighting the public lamps. The three first-named Boards have con- 
sented to join Swinton in a deputation to the Gas Committee; and Mr. 
Hewetson is arranging for an interview. It is several years since a 
similar concession was granted. The area of the district interested 
extends about nine miles in a straight line. At the meeting of the 
Prestwich Board the Clerk (Mr. Grundy) suggested that it was a wrong 
time to introduce the question, as the Salford Corporation had only just 
appointed a new Gas Committee. The members believed, however, that 
the deputation could do no harm if it did no good; and the Board are 





will cost £2800; and the laying of the pipe (which will be done by the 
Commissioners’ own servants) is expected to cost about £400. 





therefore to be represented. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsures, Saturday. 

The Edinburgh Town Council held a meeting on Monday with refer- 
ence to the provisional agreement between the Edinburgh Gas Company 
and representatives of the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith.* Mr. 
Colston’s speech was a well-reasoned piece of eloquence, and will doubt- 
less have the effect of carrying conviction into the minds of the councillors. 
Some of these worthy gentlemen are not without the need of a little 
enlightenment on matters which one would have thought them to be per- 
fectly conversant with—such, for instance, as the necessity for prompt 
action in dealing with a question of the kind which was before the Council, 
where there was a double antagonist, in the a of a Private Company 
and a Parliamentary Committee, to deal with. ‘There is little doubt that 
the purchase will be ratified cn Tuesday, though there may be a little 
opposition on the part of certain councillors. Mr. Smith Clark made an 
ingenious show of opposition, which Iam mistaken if he does not drop; 
his purpose being served by the speech which he made, and which was, of 
course, a subject of much comment in the city. No one knows better 
than he that the true way to look at the purchase value of a gas-works on 
a large scale is not what the concern is actually worth, but what, under 
parliamentary rules, it can be got for, taking everything into account. 
That has manifestly nothing to do with the price of the shares on the 
Stock Exchange, because the figure quoted in the share list is not the value 
of the shares, but the sum which the vendors contrive to make purchasers 
believe they are worth. Frequently occurring losses on the Stock Exchange 
show that the calculations of investors are by no means infallible. A good 
deal of newspaper correspondence is taking place over the purchase. 
Most of the writers are opposed to it, some on the ground that too high a 
price is being paid, and others that gas is likely to be superseded by elec- 
tricity; but it is evident that the objectors are only a few, and their writ- 
ings can be characterized as mere rubbish—there being not a single new 
idea in them. It is manifest, from this and other reasons equally apparent, 
that the provisional agreement is popular with the community. 

The inbabitants of Portobello are jubilant over the rejection of the late 
Bill of the Edinburgh Gas Company, because it relieves them from the 
anxiety they felt with reference to a large gas-works my | lanted in the 
district where they expect the most profitable extension of the burgh. At 
Monday’s meeting of the Town Council, Provost Christian presented a 
formal report of the proceedings in London of himself and the other 
members of the Couneil who were sent to oppose the Bill. He added that 
he was able to state, on the best authority, that the site at Niddrie would 
never be sought by the Corporation of Edinburgh for the purpose of erect- 
ing gas-works. There is every probability that this statement is correct ; 
for any extensions to works that may be necessary will be made, if all 
things go as at present contemplated, at the Edinburgh and Leith Com- 
Ae works ; and by the time that a new site is required, the land at 

iddrie will most likely have been sold for other purposes. This question 
of site is one which the Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council take 
—_ credit to themselves for settling in the negative manner they have 

one. I confess that I consider their policy somewhat shortsighted. It is 
true that they save an immediate expenditure of £36,000; but what of the 
future? It is not likely that the ratepayers of Leith will allow the manu- 
facture of gas for Edinburgh to be extensively carried on within their 
bounds. Any attempt to reduce the Edinburgh Gas-Works by correspond- 
ingly increasing the Leith works would probably be speedily resented ; 
and after a good deal of friction—a most undesirable thing in the cireum- 
stances—the Gas Trust would be driven, almost at the commencement of 
their existence, to consider the question of providing a site outside the 
boundaries of both Edinburgh and Leith. This step, let it be taken when 
it may, is almost certain to provoke much opposition from adjoining pro- 
prietors; and the costs of a heavily-contested Bill may, together with the 
price of the land, raise the charge for a new site a good deal above the sum 
asked by the liquidators of the Benhar Coal Company at Niddrie. When 
it is considered that the site at Niddrie was virtually secured, and that a 
great part of it could have been immediately sold, and the remainder put 
to some temporary purpose until required, the wisdom of throwing the 
Niddrie site away is not so apparent. 

Notice has been given in the Dalkeith Police Commission of a motion 
to the effect that the supply of gas in the burgh should be in the hands of 
the Commission. If this be adopted, there is little doubt that the well- 
managed gas-works in this beautiful town will be purchased by the Com- 
mission. The predisposing cause of this step being taken was an increase 
of £22 in the charge for gas consumed in the public lamps, added, I have 
no doubt, to the force of example as iuoniateall by the Edinburgh case. 

The Perth Gas Commission is proceeding very quietly and, I hope, satis- 
factorily in improving the condition of the gas-works. At a meeting on 
Monday night, it was stated in the minutes of the Commission that a depu- 
tation had visited Greenock and inspected the gas-works there, and that 
the specifications for new purifiers, prepared by Mr. Whimster, were 
shown to Mr. Stewart, the Manager, who suggested several alterations. 
The Commission, having at last received confirmation of Mr. Whimster’s 
contention that an extension was absolutely required, approved of the 
specifications, as altered by Mr. Stewart, and resolved to proceed with the 
erection of new purifiers. So far good, if safety be procured by this means; 
but I cannot yet compliment the Commission on their manner of doing 
what they have done. With Mr. Whimster, who is quite an authority on 
questions relating to the capacity of gas-works, at their command, there 
was no need to ask the opinion of any other person in the same position 
as to matters of detail. Without casting any reflection on the ability of 
Mr. Stewart, it may be said that what the Commission stood in need of, 
and should have had, was the opinion of a consulting engineer as to the 
capacity of the site for accommodating future necessary extensions. Resi- 
dents in Perth will have little cause to rejoice if money be expended upon 
the present works, and in a few years it be found requisite to remove them 
to a new site. 

The Dunbar Gas Commission, at their meeting on Monday night, had 
a little discussion about the cost of coals. They are at present paying 
23s. 9d. per ton; and this price the Provost thought was perhaps the 
highest in Scotland. Whether or not this be so would be difficult to dis- 
cover; but it is undoubtedly high, when the position of Dunbar—only 
20 miles from the pits—is considered. It should not be difficult to get a 
lower quotation than the above figure; and the Commission did right in 
referring the matter to a Committee for consideration before the time 
arrives for entering into the annual contract. At the same meeting the 
Commission accepted the lowest offer—that of Messrs. Balfour and Co., of 
Leven—amounting to £620, for the erection of a new gasholder; and the 
work of excavating for, and building the tank was let to Mr. P. Cunning- 
ham, of Dunbar, for £170. 

A special meeting of the Alva Gas Commission was held on Monday 
night to consider the report of Mr. W. Foulis, of Glasgow, with reference 
to the condition of the gas-works. Mr. Foulis strongly recommended an 
extension of the works, including the erection of a new gasholder of 





* A full report is given on p. 725.—Ep. J. G. L. 





50,000 cubic feet capacity, and a new exhauster and station meter at 
cost of about £1000. Plans of the a a9 buildings, &c., prepa: mt ‘4 
Mr. Copland, C.E., were laid on the table. Mr. Donaldson, the Chick 
Magistrate, suggested that they might give a general approval to the 
scheme of extension, without committing themselves to the full under. 
taking. In a short conversation, the Commissioners acknowledged the 
necessity for going on with the extensions; but, so a the Chairman's 
suggestion, they resolved to take estimates only for the station meter, and 
to ask Mr. Foulis to mark on the plans the further additions that wers 
necessary, these to be considered at a future special meeting. 

Few of the minor gas commissions have business thrust upon them of gp 
desirable a nature as that which occupied the attention of the Peterheag 
Gas Commissioners at their meeting on Monday. As is well known 
the Government have resolved to erect a harbour of refuge for the east of 
Scotland at Peterhead, and to largely employ convict labour in the work. 
To accommodate these unwilling workers a prison is being built; and the 
Commission were applied to to furnish gas as the illuminant. Ag the 
result of negotiations with the Prison Commissioners in Edinburgh, Mr. 
J. Mitchell, Convener of the Gas Committee, was able to report that 
a formal agreement had been — for the supply of about three 
million cubic feet of gas per annum for not less than 15 years, at the ordi. 
nary rates, payment to be made monthly. Before, however, any benefit 
can be derived from trading with this excellent customer, the Commission 
were informed by Mr. Mitchell that they would require to expend between 
£5000 and £6000 in additions and alterations at the gas-works. In the 
meantime,the Committee [eae 9 to expend about £2000; leaving over the 
necessary provision of additional storeage, calculated to cost about £3000, 
The present expenditure contemplated included £850 on the retort-house, 
£500 on the retort-bench, £140 for a boiler, £125 for coal storeage, and £65 
for a new station meter. Itis estimated that a main to the prison wil] 
cost £820. Power was given to borrow the money which will be nece 
to provide the increased accommodation ; the work, it was stated, requiring 
to be started immediately. In reply to a question by the Provost whether 
oil gas would not be cheaper, the Convener said that they had bound 
themselves to supply coal gas. : 

The Arbroath Police Commission on Monday night approved of a pro. 
osal for augmenting the water supply by the sinking of Abyssinian wells, 
t is not before time that the supply should be increased, when, as appears 

in the report by Dr. Littlejohn, of Edinburgh, water is so scarce that there 
is only one water-closet for every fifty of the population. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday, 

At the last meeting of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners, 
approval was given to a recommendation from the Gas Committee, to the 
effect that nine of their number should be appointed as a Special Sub- 
Committee to consider and report whether or not anything can be done 
to render the Tradeston Gas-Works more capable of meeting the require- 
ments of the South Side of the city as regards the supply of gas thereto, or 
what other steps should be taken for the purpose. In some quarters this 
move is looked upon as indicating the prospective spending of a very large 
sum of money. The works in question have hitherto been regarded as 
unsuitable for the adoption of the Siemens system of regenerative gas 
firing, which has now become such a ee success both at the 
Dalmarnock and the Dawsholm Gas- Works, and so remarkably economical. 
It is just possible that an old proposal may now be resuscitated—namely, 
the erection of new works outside the town on the South Side, so as to 
entirely supersede the Tradeston works. ; 

The Renfrew Corporation Gas Commissioners have been making an 
exhibition of themselves in connection with the vacancy in the gas 
managership caused by the appointment of Mr. M‘Nair to a similar posi- 
tion at Wishaw. They advertised the vacancy, and asked for applications 
for the same. It seems that there were about fifty applicants for the 
post. The Gas Committee, in due course, examined the testimonials for- 
warded along with the applications, and selected a leet of twelve candidates 
from which the Council might choose one. At the last meeting of the 
Council, the notion of appointing anyone of the applicants was completely 
putaside. One of the councillors said he had been entirely opposed to 
any advertising in connection with the matter, on the ground that the 
had in their employment Mr. Fulton, a young man who was quite practical, 
and with whom they had no fault to find. They ought to try and save 
as much money as possible; and he strongly urged the desirability of 
appointing Mr. Fulton as the Gas Foreman, and to have the meters taken 
by the Master of Works. This suggestion was put in the form of a motion, 
which was duly seconded. It led to a considerable amount of discussion, 
and was eventually carried by a majority of six votes against five for an 
amendment by Treasurer Anderson in favour of leaving the matter in the 
hands of the Gas Committee. Mr. Fulton was a candidate for the vacancy, 
and he may be quite competent to fill it; but in making the appointment 
in such a way, the Town Council have done a wrong to a large body of men 
who regarded the advertisement of the Committee as a bond fide affair. 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Lesmahagow Gas 
Company, which was held last Tuesday, the financial statement for the 
past year was submitted, and was considered to be very satisfactory. The 
Directors, however, deemed it prudent to recommend a dividend of 24 per 
cent., and retain a bill of £30, carrying forward a balance of £68 18s. 9d. 
It may be remembered that Lesmahagow is the place where the famous gas 
coal is worked. : 

A writer in one of the local papers remarks that the gas consumers in 
Paisley have just received their accounts for the past quarter, and that it 
is not too much to say they are regarded by most of the consumers with 
as much suspicion and doubt as were the accounts of the preceding 
quarter. He goes on to say that it is certainly rather strange that whilst 
the Paisley people are getting their gas at 7d. per 1000 cubic feet less than 
they were paying for it a short time ago, their gas accounts should be 
larger than they ever were before. Cheaper gas (so-called), with increased 
accounts, is rather inconsistent—at all events the writer says so. , 

Much irritation has been manifested by the Ardrossan ratepayers this 
week in consequence of the decision given in the arbitration case involved 
in the acquisition of the undertakings of the Gas and Water Company by 
the Police Commissioners. As may be remembered, the Company went to 
Parliament last year, and got an Act authorizing the raising of a consider- 
able amount of new capital for the extension of the works belonging to 
them. The Police Commissioners thought it was very desirable that they 
should make an endeavour to secure both undertakings for the benefit of 
the ratepayers, and accordingly negotiations were opened for their pur- 
chase; but as the two parties could not agree as to the price of 
the whole concern, the matter went to arbitration. As the two Arbiters 
could not agree, they had eventually to appeal to the Oversman, Mr. 
G. M. Cunningham, C.E., of Edinburgh. The following is his decision :— 
“The Oversman, having carefully considered the claim, answers thereto, 
and whole productions and evidence, and having also heard Counsel for 
the parties respectively, proposes to find the sum of £18,410 17s. 4d. a8 
the amount of compensation to be paid by respondents, the Commissioners 
of Police of Ardrossan, to the claimants, the Ardrossan Gas and Water 
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h 
for the gas-and water undertakings of the Company, as the 
Compare defined in article 2 of the agreement forming fourth schedule, 
n Gas and Water Act, 1886. The Oversman will allow the parties 
rtunity within ten days from this date, of lodging, in writing, 
with the Clerk, any representation or remarks which, if so advised, they 
wish to make on the foregoing notes.” This decision was brought 
before the Police Commissioners at their monthly meeting on Monday, 
hen it was very freely canvassed. The sum mentioned does not include 
d , which will be considerable, probably upwards of £3000. The 
mount asked by the Gas and Water es gd was £31,000, which was 
gimitted, however, to be a ridiculous demand ; being made for the purpose 
ofallowing a large abatement. When the matter was under consideration 
on Monday, it was ultimately agreed to accept the finding of the Oversman, 
god do nothing further in the way of appealing against it. 

The Dumfries Corporation Gas Commissioners have at present under 
consideration a scheme by Mr. Malam, the Gas Manager, for an elaborate 
extension of the gas-works, involving the acquisition and use of the 
grounds of Clerkhill House adjoining theworks. Referring to this matter 
at the last meeting of the Town Council, Provost Lennox, who is the Con- 
gener of the Gas Committee, expressed himself highly in favour of the 
roposal ; saying that if he had the works himself, he would certainly go 
in for it. At the same meeting the Manager was authorized to order 
100 gross of Bray’s new patent burners of various sizes for distribution 
amongst the gas consumers. 

There has been some more newspaper correspondence in reference to the 
remarks made at the Gas Managers’ meeting, held in Glasgow last week, 
by Mr. Macpherson (the Chairman), on the subject of the character of the 
oil_gas at Colinsburgh, in Fife. Mr. Macpherson seems to have very well 
maintained his original position; but the representative of the Oil-Gas 
Company will not admit that the gas produced by their process requires 
apy purification. 

Messrs. G. Miller and Co., of Glasgow, have again asked for a further 
reduction in the current contract-price for the residual products at the 
Dalmarnock Gas-Works. The consideration of the request has been 
remitted to a Special Sub-Committee. 

There has again been a decline in the value of pig iron in the Glasgow 
market. The fall in the price of Scotch warrants during the week has 
been 2d. per ton; and Cleveland and hematite warrants have fallen 63d. 
and 8d. per ton respectively. The trade in pig iron remains very greatly 
depressed ; there being very little business doing. 

The coal trade is not mending, unless in the shipping department to 
some extent. In many cases the miners are only getting three to four 
— per week. The prices of coal are declining very generally all 
round, 


ap oppo 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivERPOOL, April 16. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—It is a stereotyped phrase to attribute the slack- 
ness of business at this season to the holidays, although it is frequently, 
asin the present instance, not applicable. The trade has for some weeks 
been on an extremely small scale ; and the inquiry has been rather better 
than worse during the last few days. Still the few buyers (principally 
dealers) have had it all their own way as regards prices ; they seizing the 
advantages of having rather pressing sellers to deal with. In this way the 
market is about 10s. per ton lower. An accumulation of stocks in Hull 
(which does not augur well for the immediate future), and the simul- 
taneously low prices accepted for Scotch sulphate, have tended to instil 
very low ideas into consumers’ minds, who, however, seem at the same 
time oblivious to the fact that we are on the eve of the short summer pro- 
duction. As was anticipated, the scarcity and further advance of nitrate 
has not influenced sulphate prices; and once more the anomaly exists 
that nitrate, ton for ton, is dearer than sulphate by about 10s., or the unit 
gue in nitrate costs 15s., while sulphate is only at 11s. per unit of 
nitrogen. 

Lonpon, April 16. 

Tar Products.—Benzols are again firmer, and buyers are beginning to 
be anxious to cover their requirements ; but stocks are small, and makers 
are very firm in their ideas of value. Pitch is in better odour; and slightly 
higher prices are being offered for tar. Prices: Tar, 7s. to 10s. per ton, 
according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 2d. per gallon ; 50 per cent., 
9%, 74d. per gallon. Toluol, 2s. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. 
per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. Pitch, 
12s, per ton (nominal). Carbolic acid, 3s. 6d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 
Is, per gallon. ‘Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, “A” quality, 
nominally, 10d. per unit; ‘“‘B” quality, 7d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is quite neglected; and its value has 
receded. Orders are being withheld; and at the moment the market is 
entirely in the hands of the “bears.” Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, 
ll per ton, less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. = ton, with a 
rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of 
ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 perton. Carbonate of ammonia, 
4d.perlb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





SaancHar Water-Worxs Company, Limitep.—The annual general 
meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, when a dividend of 
5 per cent. per annum was declared. 

Tue Prick or Gas at Braprorp.—At the meeting of the Bradford 
Town Council to-day, the Gas Committee will recommend a reduction in 
the price of gas from Qs. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet as from July 1 next. 

Tae Leaminctron Town Councm anp THE Gas Company.—At the 
meeting of the Leamington Town Council last Tuesday, the Town Clerk 
stated verbally the result of the proceedings on the petition of the Corpo- 
ration against the Leamington Gas Company, at the last Quarter Sessions, 
48 reported in the JourNnAL last week. The matter was left in his hands. 

BEACONSFIELD WaTER-Works Company, Limitep.—This Company pro- 
poses to construct, maintain, and carry on water-works at Beaconsfield 
(Griqualand West), Cape of Good Hope, or elsewhere in South Africa. It 
was registered on the 5th inst., with a capital of £200,000, in 175,000 
ordinary, and 25,000 deferred shares of £1 each. The Company was 
referred to by the Chairman of the Kimberley Water Company at the 
general meeting last Thursday, as reported in another column. 

Tue Testine or OtpHam Gas.—At the meeting of the Oldham Finance 
Committee last Thursday, the Town Clerk reported that the Gas Com- 
mittee wished that Committee to appoint some independent person to test 
the gas occasionally. Mr. Hall said the matter had been before the Gas 
Committee many times, and it was suggested that Mr. Tolson, Inspector of 
Gas-Meters, should be appointed; but he thought this gentleman would 
hardly suit the requirements of the case, as he would not only be required 
to test the illuminating power of the gas, but also to see whether there was 
any deleterious substance in it. The Mayor said it was desirable to have 
the gas tested chemically. They wanted pure gas with a good illuminating 


THe Proposep New Corporate Borovcus In THE Nortu.—At Tod- 

morden, Rawtenstall, and Haslingden, great disappointment is expressed 

at the refusal of the Privy Council to grant Charters of Incorporation 

for those districts. The Local Boards have requested the local members 

of Parliament to ascertain the reasons for the refusal. 

SouTHWoLD WaTER SuppLy.—The necessary funds having been provided, 

active preparations are in progress by Messrs. Le Grand and Sutcliff, the 

contractors, for resuming the boring operations in connection with the 

water supply of Southwold. The object is to go to a depth of 200 feet 
beyond the 500 feet already attained. It is hoped that water of the 
requisite quality and quantity will be the result of the enterprise of the 
promoters, who are not to be daunted by the difficulties of the undertaking, 

Tue ImperraL ConTINENTAL Gas AssociaTION AND ExLEctRic LicHTING 
In VrienNA.—According to a recent telegram from the Vienna correspondent 
of The Times, the long-standing dispute between the Municipality of that 
city and the Imperial Continental Gas Association in regard to the light- 
ing of the two Court theatres by electricity, to which reference was made 
in the Journat for the 29th ult. (p. 596), is at last ended. The Municipa- 
lity has agreed to allow the Association to lay cables from their central 
station to the two theatres. 

Provinciat Gas anp Licutine Company, Liuitep.—This Company pro- 
poses to construct and maintain works for the manufacture of gas and 
electricity, and to carry on business as coal and coke merchants and 
dealers in building materials. It was registered on the 4th inst., with a 
capital of £20,000, divided into 25 founders’ shares of £1 each, and 799 
ordinary shares of £25 each. The founders’ shares will be entitled to one- 
half of the net profits remaining after payment of 7 per cent. per annum 
dividerd on the ordinary shares. 

Lereps CorporaTion Water Suppry.—At the meeting of the Water 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation last Friday, the Engineer (Mr. 
Hewson) reported that the reservoirs contained sufficient water for 143 days’ 
full consumption, even if no rain fell during that period. The total leak- 
age at the Eccup reservoir is now 912,000 gallons per day, including 370,000 
gallons from the natural springs. Before the boring operations were begun, 
and when the water in the reservoir was at the same level as now, the 
total leakage was 2,153,000 gallons per day. 

Mr. J. J. R, Crozs on American Water Suprpty UNDERTAKINGS, 
—From a book of “ Statistical Tables of American Water-Works,” com- 
piled from special returns by Mr. J. J. R. Croes, we learn that last year in 
America there were 1402 towns supplied by public water-works—544 con- 
trolled by public authorities ; 675 by private companies; while the owner- 
ship of 183 of the works was unknown. Very full information is given 
under the following heads:—Date of building the works; ownership; 
source of supply; mode of supply; cost; debt; mileage of pipes laid; 
number of taps, meters, and hydrants in use; daily consumption; pres- 
sure; annual expense and revenue; and kinds of pipes used for mains and 
services. 

Tue RECEIPTS OF THE HEywoop Corporation Gas-Works.—It is reported 
that the balance-sheet for the past year will show a rather serious falling 
off in the income of the Gas Department of the Heywood Corporation. 
The matter was alluded to at a meeting of the Town Council last Thursday, 
when Mr. Healey stated that, according to a report which had been pre- 
sented at some other meeting, the receipts had been £900 less than in 
1885 ; two-thirds of this sum being represented by diminished sales of gas, 
and the balance loss on residuals. Alderman Hodgkinson said the balance- 
sheet had not yet been submitted to the Committee; but it would be 
ready before the next meeting of the Council. Mr. Firth, the Chairman 
of the Committee, also stated that the accounts were not yet made up. 
He regretted a loss of £100 which the Committee had had to write off for 
bad debts, for they had leakage enough in other respects without this. 

Tue Price or Gas at Penzance.—At the meeting of the Penzance 
Town Council last Wednesday, the Lighting Committee reported that the 
Surveyor had informed them that the Chairman of the Penzance Gas 
Company (Mr. J. R. Branwell) had offered to reduce the charge on the 
Lady-day bills for gas from 4s. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, less 74 per 
cent., on condition that the Council purchased the six Sugg lamps fixed by 
the Company. The Committee regretted that the Company had not seen 
their way to make the reduction unconditionally, thereby placing the 
Council on the same footing as their private consumers ; and they recom- 
mended that the present quarter’s account should be paid on the terms 
charged therein—viz., 4s. per 1000 cubic feet—and that the subject of price 
in future and the purchase of the Sugg lamps from the Gas Company be 
referred to the Streets Committee. A letter was read at the Committee meet- 
ing from the Chairman of the Company, suggesting that until an arrange- 
ment had been come to in reference to the Sugg lamps, the central burner 
only should be used. The Committee recommended the adoption of the 
suggestion. The report was agreed to. 

ANoTHER THAMES VALLEY DratnaGeE Boarp.—Last Wednesday Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
held a public inquiry at the Vestry Hall, Richmond, with reference to an 
application by the Richmond Urban Sanitary Authority and the Richmond 
Rural Sanitary Authority for a Provisional Order to form their two dis- 
tricts into a united district, under section 279 of the Public Health Act, 
for sewerage purposes; such Order to provide for the constitution of a 
Joint Board to act as the governing body of the united districts. The 

arishes affected include those of Richmond, Mortlake, Barnes, Kew, and 
Fetershom. It is proposed that the new Board shall have powers similar 
to those which were exercised for some years by the now defunct Lower 
Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board. In the present case, however, the 
sewerage scheme devised by Mr. Melliss, C.E., to cost about £100,000, to 
which reference has been made in our columns, has been accepted by the 
Richmond urban and rural authorities, and has received the sanction of 
the Local Government Board. The formation of the new Board will pro- 
bably be sanctioned, as there is practically no opposition. 

Tae Leamincton Exvectric Licutrnc Prosect.—At the meeting of the 
Leamington Town Council last Tuesday, the Highways and Gas Com- 
mittee recommended, and the Council agreed to accept the following 
proposition of the Midland Electric Light and Power Company :—To 
supply and fix 55 new single standards, 12 new three-light standards, and 
to alter 92 existing lamp-posts for the sum of £542 10s. (such new and 
altered standards remaining the property of the Corporation), and further 
to light 183 lamps of 16 minimum candle power each, under the super- 
vision of the Borough Surveyor, and during the hours the gas has been 
lighted in the past twelve months; it being understood that 100 lamps 
only are to be maintained alight after eleven p.m., for the sum of £385 
per annum, paid quarterly. This sum is to include the renewal of lamps, 
cleaning, lighting and extinguishing, and keeping in repair, but not 


repainting the lamp-posts. The Mayor (Mr. Wackrill) observed that the 
initial cost was somewhat large ; but as there were to be 55 single standards, 
13 three-light standards, and 92 altered lamps, it did not amount to much 
per lamp. The charge for lighting was based on a figure of £2 2s. 2d. 
per light, the present cost of gas, including cleaning, and not at the rate 





wer. It was resolved that the Town Clerk should communicate with 
t. Estcourt, the Borough Analyst, as to his fee for analyzing the gas. 


per unit previously agreed upon. 
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METROPOLIs WaTER SuppLy.—According to the returns furnished to the 
Registrar-General by the London Water Companies, the average quantity 
of water supplied daily in the Metropolis during the past month was 
152,224,619 gallons to 722,209 houses; being at the rate of 211 gallons to 
each house, and 27 gallons to each person, against 26°7 gallons in March, 
1886. Of the total supply, 77,435,255 gallons came from the Thames, and 
74,789,364 gallons from the Lea and other sources. The returns for the 
past month show an increase of 13,823 houses, and of 4,470,358 gallons of 
water supplied daily, as compared with the corresponding month of 1886. 

THE ProposeD PURCHASE OF THE YARMOUTH Gas-WoRKS BY THE CoR- 
PORATION.—In accordance with the decision come to by the Yarmouth 
Town Council some short time since to take steps to acquire the gas under- 
takings in the town (see ante, p. 116), a communication was addressed to 
Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E., as tosecuring his servicesin the matter; and at 
the meeting of the Council last Tuesday, a letter was read from Mr. 
Woodall in reply. The Town Clerk stated that the Secretaries of the two 
Gas Companies had consented to allow their works to be inspected by the 
Engineer employed by the Council. The Committee who had the matter 
in hand, acting upon the power given them by the Council, resolved to 
employ Mr. Woodall to advise upon the terms which the Council might 
fairly offer for the works. 

Gas v. ELecrricity at GLossop.—In the Journat a fortnight ago refer- 
ence was made to the controversy raised by the statement of Mr. J 
Dalgliesh, Engineer and Manager of the Glossop Gas Company, at the 
recent meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, 
as to the cost of the electric light which had been adopted by a firm of 
millowners in his district to the exclusion of gas. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Dalgliesh gave £3000 or £3500 as the expense of the electric light- 
ing plant, as againt £191 the cost of the gas lighting superseded. Messrs. 
Sanderson and Ruddle, of Manchester, one of the firms who took part in 
the controversy, have written to the Electrical Review on the subject as 
follows :—" Referring to the note in the Review, re the lighting of a mill in 
Hadtield, personally we are not connected with the installation, but in the 
interests of electric lighting in general could not allow the original mis- 
statement to pass unchallenged, that an outlay of £3500 was necessary for 
electrical plant to simply take joer er of gas costing but £191 perannum. 
The Gas Company (which has evidently been deprived of a good customer) 
gave the gas bill for the year 1885, Lut omitted the fact that the mill has 
since been so enlarged that the difference in price between the two illumi- 
nants is such that the firm decided to adopt the more economical one; 
and the actual results obtained verifying their expectations, they have 
arranged for its adoption in another mill. As for the figures we gave [see 
ante, p. 642), we challenge the Gas Company to disprove them.” 

A Carerun Gas SToKER AND His GLoves.—At the Thames Police Court, 
on the 2nd inst., Peter Banks, a stoker in the employ of the Commercial Gas 
Company, was charged with stealing 26 pairs of gloves, value £1 19s., the 
property of the Company. Mr. J. Kent, Manager of the Wapping station, 
where the accused worked, said Banks would be allowed a pair of gloves 
each month, at the end of which time they would be worn out. The gloves 

roduced were new, and should not have been taken out of the works. 

r. F. G. Boulton, of Goswell Road, stated that about four months ago the 

risoner came to his shop and showed him a pair of gloves similar to those 
in Court. He said he had six dozen pairs for sale, and that he had them 
from the gas-works. Witness refused to buy them. He came again on the 
2\st ult., and produced two dozen pairs of gloves; but witness again refused 
to purchase. Fe asked 8d. per pair for them ; but afterwards said he would 
take 4d. Witness communicated with the Manager of the Company and 
the police. Prisoner's defence was that he had been allowed a pair of gloves 
per month, and had not used them, but saved them up. It was contended 
on his behalf that, at most, he had only been guilty of an indiscretion in 
removing the gloves from the works of the Company, in whose service he 
had been for 16 years, and had always borne a good character. Mr. 
Lushington said it was just possible that by wearing the old gloves the 
accused had saved the others. He would have the benefit of his good 
character, and would be discharged. The prisoner, having been cautioned 
as to his future conduct, was allowed to go. On the following Thursday, 
application was made to his Worship by a gentleman from the Company, 
who stated that Banks had been discharged, but had asked to be re-engaged 
on the ground that he had been absolved of the offence brought against 
him. Before taking him on again, applicant wished to be made acquainted 
with the exact nature of the evidence on which the prisoner had been 
acquitted. Mr. Lushington briefly recapitulated the facts, and the gentle- 
man withdrew. 
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city for lighting purposes to private consumers in the town duringss ceo 

of nine years. Since the Geneva Gas Company have hitherto hag 

monopoly of the lighting, it is likely that this will lead to litigation 
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the 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHA 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. oT ae 






































I Shar | when 3S Paid | oy ort) Mee 
ssue. e x = | 
Dividena.|E4 & caearens share| Prices, /Pall| japon 
ase | in | DVest- 
} Ww ee 
£ | p.c. GAS COMPANIES. | oo 
590,000} 10 Ine Apr. | 104 | Alliance & Dublin 10p.c. . 10 /18}-193* fue. 
100,0€0} 20 |26Nov.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . . . «| 20| vo—vi| 4 18 
200,000) 5 |12Nov.' 74 |Bombay, Limited . . . «| 5 | 63—73 143 |5 7? 
880,000) Stck.| 25 Feb.| 11} [Brentford Consolidated . «| 100 |2u;—v38 da . i 
110,000/, |», | 8| Do. New. . . . «| 100 ji63--loa |. (f 18 8 
220,000) 20 [16 Mar.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 4143 41 3 
820,000 20 |14 Apr | ie British, . . . . . » «| 90| 9-44 oo 
278,750] 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited! 10 | 13—14 | |: | ; 4 
147,740] 20 |25¥eb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20| 2-7-5 38 
550,000) Stck.| 14 Apr. | 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |261-206* +355 1 : 
130,000) ,, | ” 10: Do. New do. . .| 100 |200-2y5* +315 9 6 
121,234] } |xoDec.| 4 Do. 44 p.c. Deb. do.| 100 120-128 .* Ig 12 ° 
657,840) 20 |15 Dec.| 11 |Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 40—41 °: 37 3 
242,680| 20 sa 11 Do. New '69&'72) 14 | 27-28 | .. |5 19 9 
200,000} 20 pa 8 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20 | 83-85 +1iiq 5 
75,000 /Stck.|30 Mar.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| 100 197-202 .. \4 19 0 
125,000) ,, we 7 Do. p.c. 100 |is8—143) ., id 1710 
50,000) ,, ” 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.| 100 1z4—129| .. |4 18 9 
234,060; 10 |27Jan./ 11 |European Limited . . «| 10 214-923) |. |¢17 4 
90,000! 10 - Ta Do. New. .| 74154164! .. |5 9 9 
177,030} 10 11 Do. do. . .| 6 |10}—11/|..|5 0 9 
5,467,940/Stck./ 25 Feb. | 12 |Gaslight &Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 237—241' .. 1419 7 
D ” ” 4 Do. B,4p.c.max.; 100 | 9O—95 | .. |4 4 2 
665,000; ,, ” 10 Do. C,D,& E, 10p.e. Pf. 100 |248—253| .. |g 19 6 
80,000) ,, ” Do. F,5 p.c. Prf. | 100 1:6—121) .. |4 9 7 
60,000; , | 4 | TH Do.  G,7ap.c. do. | 100 /179—184 |: \¢ 1 6 
1,800,000; ,, ” 7 Do, H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |162—165) .. |4 419 
000 ” 10 0, J,10 p.c. Prf.| 100 (247-252) .. 319 4 
1,061,150) » |15Dec.| 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 112—114 ,. |g ly 2 
eo ” ” a Do. 4$p.c. do. | 100 120-122) .. (8 18 9 
” ” Do. 6Gp.c.. .« 100 162—165 +1 812 y 
8,600,000)Stck.|12Nov.| 10 |tmperial Continental . . .| 100 (215—219 .. 411 4 
A... 5 | 15 Dec. Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 | 59—64/.. |412 8 
0,000/ 100 | 1 Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 |108-110 | .. |4 1010 
541,920; 20 | 26Nov.! 6 |Monte Video, Limited. . 20 |174—184) .. 6 9 8 
— 5 |26Nov.| 10 |Oriental, Limited . . . 5 | 93—9F | .. 5 27 
, ps 80 Mar. Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5 | 64—74)|.. 15 68 
uals A 13 Oct. 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 |144—154) .. 6 9 0 
000| Steck.) 25 Feb. | 154 |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 303—308| .. |5 0 7 
1,850,000), a 12 Do. B do. | 100 237—242) .. |419 2 
125,750) 4, ~ 1 Do. C do. | 100 |260—270| .. |416 8 
oe » |80Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb.Stk,| 100 |130—184) .. [3 14 7 
A 5 |16 Mar./ 11 /Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig} 6 | 10—11|.. 5 0 0 
*Ex div | 
& 
P WATER COMPANIES. 
714.957 Stck.| 80 Dec. | 8% |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .-| 100 232—237 .. 31310 
1,720,560 Stck. 80 Dec. | 74 |East London, Ordinary . +| 100 194—199 ., (8.15 5 
700,000) 50 |30 Dec.| 94 Grand Junction . . . «| 60 120—124 ., [816 7 
708,000 Stck.|12Nov./10 |Kent . . . « + « « «| 100 250—255 .. 818 5 
1,043,800 100 80 Dec.| 84 |Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 225—23) .. 3 1310 
406,200| 100), =| 7% Do. 4p.c.max.. .| 100 |184—189 +2 319 4 
150,000 Stck. 80 Mar.) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 112—114! .. 8 10 2 
500,000) 100 | 10 Feb.| 123 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 334—839 .. |3 11 6 
1,000,000 Steck. 27 Jan.) 4 | 0.  4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |113—116 .. 3 81 
742,300 Stck./15 Dec.) 6 (S'thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 |164—169 +6 8 11 0 
126,500 100/| ,, 6 | Do. 7hp.c. do. | 100 155—160 +5 315 0 
1,155,066 woes wien 1l | West Middlesex . , . «| 100 252—257... 4 5 1 
; | | j 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


ApprEss rok TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven o: her Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 





GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e., &e. 





Gwynne & Co.’s New Cata- = 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at 
the above Address. ———— 





Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Brom!ey Gas-Works—each set passing 409,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Eeckton. 


~— Can be made, when desired, 
TURVPTT IT hed on their New Patent princi- 
ie ple, to pass Gas without the 
slightest oscillation or varia- 
tion in pressure. No other 


Maker can do this. 
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H the Boar 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
Light Com. T 


mE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
representatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
oalf nand such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 








pers, Mr 
? > A, Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
8 elected an tom esessed by them extend over an area of more 
po, 350,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 





employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
are no intermediate profits between them and 


umer. 
‘daress 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


Loxpon, B.C, 
gireet, Joun Wm. O’NeEIL1, 
Managing Director. 
Eee 


NDREW STEPHENSON b 
A attention to theabove 
tat alnoed Omics, 





They 





7eneva have 

ppply electri. 
nga . 

prto hea Ys 















egs to call 


, and req 
tended for him be addressed 




















CANNEL COAL, &c. 
(HN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
spproved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
g00D8, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No, 90, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 


TO GAS-STOVE MANUFACTURERS AND 
GAS MANAGERS, . 
RS. PAGE, First-class Diplomee, South 
Kensington, is open to receive Engageinents to 
give LECTURES on COOKERY at Exhibitions of Gas 


Cooking Appliances. 
Address Mrs. Pace, 19, Lambourn Road, Clapham, 


Loxpon. 
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ANTED, by a Firm having good 
connection amongst Exporters, and home and 
foreign Gas Companies, AGENCIES for the following 
Manufactures:—Scotch Retorts, Fire-Clay and Fire- 
Bricks, Cast-Iron Rain-Water Pipes and Gutters; also 
for Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings, Iron and Steel, 
and Birmingham or Sheffield Tools. 
Address No. 1495, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet STREET, E.C, 






— more © 



















CLERK OF WORKS AND DRAUGHTSMAN. 
REQUIRED, in a large Provincial Gas- 


Works, for about Two years, a thoroughly com- 
petent and trustworthy man to act as CLERK of 
WORKS during the construction of New Works. Must 
possess a thorough knowledge of Brick and Iron Work, 
and be well up in Levelling, Setting Out, and Measuring 
up Work. Age not to exceed 40 years. One who has 
occupied a similar postin a Gas-Works will be preferred. 
Salary £180 per annum, 
Also, for about Eighteen months, a thoroughly com- 
petent DRAUGHTSMAN, who must have a good 
inowledge of Gas- Works, and be competent to prepare 
the Drawings of the necessary Buildings, get out 
Quantities, Estimates, &c. Salary £150 per annum, 

Applications, endorsed “Clerk of Works” or 
“Draughtsman,” with recent testimonials, not more 
thn three in number, to be addressed, not later than 
the 0th inst., to No. 1497, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Cort, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, a good Gasholder complete, 
about 20 to 30 feet diameter. 

State price, delivered at the Darcy Lever Collieries, 
Bolton, Lancs, 
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Mires SetTtTite. | 





ANTED, a small, Second-Hand 
PURIFIER, and a GOVERNOR with 8or 4inch 


Connections. 
Apply to W. H. Morean, Engineer, GLoucesTER. 


me 
pa 
socKForebaaasS 


MOM M ME OSS Se 


oem: : 














“KING’S TREATISE ON COAL GAS.” 
ANTED, Second-hand Set of this 
Work, in good condition ; bound or unbound. 
Send offers to No. 1494, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLezt STREET, E.C. 
THE Gravesend and Milton Gas Company 
are prepared to receive OF FERS for a 20,0u0 feet 
her hour ROUND STATION METER, with 12-inch In- 
‘tt and Outlets Connections, and Dry-Faced Valves and 
e-Pass Valve, G , &e., lete. Has been re- 
cently overhauled. 


Tenders to be addressed to Grorcr B. SMEDLEY, 
Assoc. M, Inst. C.E., Engineer and Superintendent, Gas- 




















STATION METER FOR SALE. 























FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TI 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 


Broad Street, 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Errwat, Lonpon,” 


ALEx 


strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt, | 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 


120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


MACHINES. 


IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, | 


Make only the best ae ES eLoure 
, . 





All descriptions kept in Stock. 
For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old | 
.C., Sole Agents for London and 


WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILiBaNnk Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”) 


Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-‘l'esting Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering aud other 


Gauges, &c., &. 


*,* For Illustration of “Jones’s Differential District; AMMONIACAL LI 


Governors,” see Page III. of Wrapper of last | 
week’s issue. 





ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate | 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 


| 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., | 





OR SALE—One of “Roscoe's” latest 
patent power RETORT MOUTHPIECE FACING 

Has been very little used. Cost £150. 

Will be sold for half cost price. 

Apply to No. 1491, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court 

Fieet Srreet, E.C. 


F° 
five new Clay Retorts, 13 in. by 18 in. 
offer will be refused. 





DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE, 
RTY-FIVE OQ and Oval Mouthpieces, 


with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings ; also 
No reasonable 


Apply to Wa. Bates, Manager, Worksop. 
SMALL GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
A Double-Lift Gasholder, with Columns 
and Framing complete, Retort Mountings com- 
plete for seventeen Retorts, Condenser, three Purifiers, 
Scrubber, Governor, with Valves and Connections, &c. 
The whole 1s being superseaed by uew and iarger 
works on another site. 
The capacity of the Plant for Sale as it stands is 
equal to the production of about 12 million feet uf gas 
per annum. 
The Company invite TENDERS for the whole, for 
prompt removal by the purchaser, to be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Gas Company, Hoddesdon. 
Signed by order, 
Cornetius Prior, Secretary. 





CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT). 


TENDERS FOR COALS. | 

HE Gas Committee are desirous to re- 

ceive OF FERS for supplies of COALS, COBBLES, 
or NU'IS for the period terminating the 3ist of May, 18+8. 

‘the Large Couis and the Covvles or Nuts are to be 
separately delivered, where, aud as from time to time 
directed, by and at the expense of the Contractors, upon 
the Gas-Works Siding, Great Northern Railway, in the 
East Croft, at Nottinguam, and aiso on the Gas-Works 
Sidings, Midland Railway, at Radiord and Basford re- 
spectively; and at and alter the rate of one-eighth part 
of such total quantity in each calendar month, com- 
mencing with the mouth of July next, till the Corpora- 
tion shall be satistied with the amount of accumulated 


to time directed, till the agreed quantity shall have been 
delivered. 
The Coals, Cobbles, or Nuts are to be the best of their 
respective kinds, well screened, and as free as pos- 
sibie from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, and dirt, and shall 
be weighed (20 cwt, to the ton) upon the Corporation 
machines, or upon such other machines as may be 
mutually agreea upon. 
Payments will be made monthly, if and so long as the 
contract shali be duly fulfilled. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Further information, and forms on which the tenders 
must be made, may be obtained on application to me, 
atthe General Manager's Office ; and the tenders (sealed) 
specifying the description of Coals and the Pits at which 
they are to be raised, and stating the prices for deliveries 
at the several places and in manner und subject to the 
conditions aforesaid, must be delivered to Samuel 
George Johnson, Esq., Town Clerk, on or before Satur- 

day, the 30th day of April, 1887. 
By order, 


stock, and afterwards at such rate as shall be from time | 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of A ia purchased 
120 and 121, NewGare Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 





SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. “ 
HE Gas Committee of the Sutton-in- 


Ashfield Local Board are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR and 
UOR produced at their Works 
during the ensuing year. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Manager, at the Gas- Works, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 
Tenders, stating price per ton of 20 cwt. at the Works, 

be sent to me, the undersigned, so as to arrive not 





to 
later than Tuesday, the 3rd of May, 1887 
By order, 
G. H. Hresert, 


Clerk to the Committee. 
Clerk’s Office, 56, West Gate, Mansfield, 
Notts., April 13, 1887. 





SUITON-IN-ASHFIELD LOCAL BO/RD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


SUPPLY OF GAS COAL. 
THE Gas Committee of the above Local 

Board are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
supply of 2400 tons of well-screened GAS COAL, to be 
free from shale and pyrites, and to be delivered at the 
Railway Station, Sutton, in such quantities as the 
Manager shall from time to time direct, between 
July 1, 1887, and June 30, 1888, 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Manager, at the Gas-Works, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 
Tenders, stating price, to be sent to me, the under- 
signed, so as to arrive not later than Tuesday, the 3rd 
of May, 1887. 

By order, 
G. H. Hrppert, 
Clerk to the Committee. 
Clerk’s Office, 56, West Gate, Mansfield. 
Notts., April 18, 1887. 


ELLAND GAS COMPANY. 


_ CONTRACT FOR COAL. 
HE Directors invite Tenders for the 
supply of Screened GAS COAL and NUTS for 
One year, from the Ist of May next. 
Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” to be delivered 
not later than Thursday, April 28, 1887, to the Secretary, 


of whom all particulars may be obtained. 
. Pixe, Secretary and Manager. 


April 15, 1887. 








H.8 
Gas-Works, Elland, 
TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
HE Directors of the Elland Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works fcr 
One year, from the Ist of May next. 

Further information may be obtained on applicktion 
to the undersigned, with whom tenders, endorsed * Ten- 
der for Tar and Liquor,” must be lodged not later than 
Thursday, April 28, 1887. 

H. 8. Prxe, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Elland, April 15, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD. 








TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead invite 
OFFERS for the Purchase and Removal of the 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus TAR produced 
at their Gas-Works for a period of One, Three, or Five 
years, commencing from the Ist of July, 1887. 
A pipe is laid between the Gas-Works and the River 
| Mersey for the conveyance of Liquor into the con- 
tractor’s boats; and the Corporation will, if necessary, 
provide appliances on their own Siding to pump the 
products direct into the Contractor’s railway tank 
waggons. 

Forms of tender and further Py ne may be 
obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, Gas Engineer, at the 
Gas-Works, Thomas Street, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Ammo- 
niacal Liquor or Tar,” must be sent in to me not later 
than Five p.m. on Friday, the 6th of May, 1887. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 


highest or any offer. 
By order, 





Lewis T. Wricut, Gereral Manager. 
Corporation Gas Offices, George Street, 





Works, GRAVESEND. 





Nottingham, April 16, 1887. 


Atrrep Git, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
April 4, 1887. 


















WITH LIST OF 


GAS ENGINEER OF THE CORPORATION OF WARRINGTON, 





THIRD EDITION. 





Vow Ready, Royal Svo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 3s., post free. 


NOTES «7 LITHOLOGY & GAS COALS, 


COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.S., 






Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Author has made a numberof additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannz2l, the 
results of which are now included; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and co 
Sada aia ede eae a ia ia ae i edi i a ali ati 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET E.C. 


rrected where necessary. 
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CONTRACT FOR COAI: AND LIME. 


HE Inverness Gas Commissioners are 

prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 

4500 tons of GAS COAL to be delivered during the next 

Twelve months, at such times and in such quantities 

as may be required. Offerers to state their price de- 
livered free at Inverness Station. 

Also TENDERS for 160 tons of SHELL LIME, deli- 
vered free at Inverness Station or Harbour as may 
required. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “‘ Tender for Coal or Lime,” 
and addressed to the Convener of the Committee, 
Water and Gas Commissioners’ Office, will be received 
up to Monday, the 2nd of May. 

Water and Gas Commissioners’ Office, 

April 12, 1887. 





TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 


HE Directors of the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for 130,000 
tons of screened GAS COAL and 26,000 tons of CANNEL, 
to be delivered during Twelve months, from July 1, 
1887, to June 80, 1888, as follows:— 
120,000 tons to be delivered at the Company’s Siding 
at Neepsend on the M.S. & L. Railway, and 36,000 
tons to be delivered by carts at the Effingham 
Street or Neepsend Works, in such monthly 
quantities as may be required. 
Tenders to state the maximum quantity the Contrac- 
tor can supply. 
The Directors reserve the right to accept the whole 
or any portion of any quantity offered, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 


a 


EXHIBITION OF GAS-USING APPLIANCES. 
T HE Chipping Norton Gas Company 


intend holding their Second EXHIBITION of 
GAS APPARATUS in the Town Hall, on May 2, 3, and 4. 

Persons desirous of Exhibiting Novelties as above 
(Cooking and Heating Stoves excepted) may have Space, 
Benches, and Gas free on early application to MANAGER, 
Gas Company, Currpinc Norton. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS, 
THE Corporation of Beverley is Prepared 


to receive TENDERS for the pu 

surplus TAR made at the Beverley Gas Works jot the 

year, from and — the Ist of May next. » for One 
Furtber particulars may be obtained f 

the Manager, at the Works. tom Mr. Bryan, 
Endorsed tenders to be sent to me 


Wednesday, the 27th inst. not later than 





COAL CONTRACT. 
TPENDERS are Wanted by the Dumfries 


Gas Commissioners for the supply of from 1000 
to 5000 tons of CANNEL COAL, 

Delivery as ee by the/Manager between the 15th 
of May next and the 15th of May, 1888. 

Price to include carriage to Dumfries Station. 

Endorsed tenders to be lodged with John Grierson, 
Esq., Town Clerk, Dumfries, on or before the 23rd 
current. 

Dumfries, April 1, 1887. 


HE Directors of the Kildwick Parish 

Gas Company invite TENDERS for the purchase 

of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus TAR 

made at their Works during Twelve months com- 
mencing the 1st of June next. 

Tenders to be in not later than April 30, addressed to 
the undersigned, from whom further information may 
be obtained on application. 

By order, 
Joun GarRLick, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Kildwick, via Leeds. 





Conditions and forms of tender may be 
application to the undersigned. 
enders, marked “ Tender for Coal,” must be delivered 
* - ee Offices not later than Thursday, the 
st inst. 


on 


Hansury Tuomas, Manager. 
Gas Company’s Offices, Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, April 5, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


COAL TENDERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of COALS, COBBLES, or NUTS (about 
95,000 tons per annum), for One, Two, or Three years, 
ending May 31. 

Particulars and form of tender can be obtained on 
application to the Engineer. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chair- 
man, and endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be 
delivered at the Gas Offices, Leicester, not later than 
Eleven o’clock a.m, on Friday, May 6 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALFRED Co soy, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Leicester, April 15, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


INLET AND OUTLET PIPES. 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 

poration are Paes to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of 36-inch INLET AND OUTLET PIPES 

for gasholder tanks, also HOLDING-DOWN PLATES 
and BOLTS, at their Aylestone Road Works. 

Drawings may be seen, and specification and form of 
tender obtained, upon application at the Gas Offices, 
Leicester. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed “ Tender for Inlet and Outlet Pipes,” to 
be delivered at the Gas Offices, Leicester, not later than 
Eleven o’clock a.m., on Friday, May 6 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

AtrrepD Corson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Leicester, April 15, 1887. 





SLOUGH GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 


THE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
of 1800 or 3600 tons of GAS COAL, screened or un- 
screened, to be delivered at the Slough Station of the 
Great Western Railway, during a period of One or Two 
years respectively from the 1st of May next, in monthly 
quantities as may be required. 
s —— for Coals within the following month after 
elivery. 
Tenders to be delivered to the undersigned, endorsed 
“ Tender for Gas Coal,” on or before Tuesday, the 26th 
day of April inst. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





ArTHuR THomMas, Secretary. 
High Street, Slough, Bucks., April 14, 1887. 


CORPORATION OF HEYWOOD. 
TO FIRE-BRICK MAKERS, &c. 


HE Gas Committee of the above are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the under- 
mentioned Goods, viz.— 

RETORTS, BRICKS, LUMPS, DAMPERS, and 
FIRE-CLAY. Also 

TO IRONFOUNDERS, &c. 

For CAST-IRON FURNACE DOOR-FRAMES, with 
Doors complete, Sight-hole Boxes, and other Fittings 
required for Retort-Beds. 

For full particulars apply to Mr. H. Hawkins, Engineer 
and Manager. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, to be delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office 
on or before the 19th inst., endorsed “ Tender for Fire- 
Clay Goods,” or “‘ Ironvvork,” as the case may be. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
A. Watts, Town Clerk. 











CORPORATION OF LONGTON. 


TENDERS FOR CAST-IRON PIPES AND 
SPECIAL FITTINGS. me 
T HE Corporation of Longton invite 
TENDERS for the supply and delivery of 124 yards 
of 18-inch Cast-Iron PIPES and Special FITTINGS. 
Specification and form of tender may be obtained on 
application to the Manager. 4 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed, to be sent in not later 
than Twelve a.m. on Wednesday, the 27th of April, 1887, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas- 
Works, Longton, Staffs. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
W. W. Hutss, Secretary and Manager. 
April 13, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF OLDHAM. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 


HE Gas-Works Committee invite 
TENDERS for the TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR to be produced at their different Gas Stations 
for a period of One or more years, commencing the Ist 
of July next. 
The yearly make of Tar is about 5500 tons, and of 
Ammoniaca! Liquor about 2,000,000 gallons. 
Particulars and forms of tender can be obtained on 
application to Mr. Herbert Andrew, Gas and Water 
Offices, Oldham. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before Tuesday, April 26, 


1887. 
A. Nicnotson, Town Clerk. 
Oldham, March 30, 1887. 














CORPORATION OF BURY. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 


THE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the supply of COAL, 
OOBBLES, NUTS, and required at their 
Works for One, Two, or Three years. 

Quantities about 25,000 tons per annum. 

The large Coal, Cobbles, Nuts, and Slack are to be 
separately delivered at the Corporation Railway Siding, 
Knowsley Street, Bury, in such quantities as may be 
required from time to time. 

urther particulars and forms of tender may be had 
from the Gas Engineer, Mr. W. Woodward, at the Gas- 
Works, Bury. 

The lowest or any tender not p 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tenders for Coal,’ to be 
sent to me, the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, 
the 10th of May. 


ril ted 





By order, 
Sep. J. THorp, Town Clerk. 
Bury, April 138, 1887. 


DARWEN CORPORATION. 
TO CONTRACTORS. 


HE Gas Committee of the above 
Corporation invite TENDERS from experienced 
Contractors, as follows :— 
NTRACT No. 1, 

For the erection of a Retort-House, Retort Stack, and 
Chimneys, at the Gas- Works, Darwen. 

The drawings and specifications may be seen at the 
Gas-Works, on — to Mr. Thomas Duxbury, 
Manager, and at the Office of Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 
5, Norfolk Street, Manchester. Copies of the bill of 
quantities and form of tender may be obtained from the 
latter on deposit of five guineas, which will be returned 
on a bond fide tender being sent in. 

Contract No. 2, 

For the Erection of Retaining Walls, Bridge Abut- 
ments, &c. 

The drawings and specifications can be seen at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office on application to Mr. W. 
Stubbs, A.M.I.C.E., from whom the bill of quantities 
and form of tender may be obtained on deposit of five 
guineas, which will be returned on a bond fide tender 
being sent in. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Gas- Works’ Contract No.1” 
or “ Gas-Works’ Contragt No. 2,” to be delivered or sent 
to me, so that I receive same not later than Ten a.m. 
on Monday, the 2nd of May next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





Cuas. CosTEKER, Town Clerk. 
Church Street, Darwen, 
April 15, 1887. 





By order, 
JAMES MILLs, Town Clerk, 


Guildhall, Beverley, April 12, 1887. 
5a: nie Bagg “a aiey a ———— 
T HE Directors of the Worksop Gas 
Company invite TENDERS, with Plans and 
Specifications, for a Cast-Iron ANNULAR TANK 
80 ft. diameter by 18 ft. 6 in. deep, with Inlet, Outlet 
and Tar-well. Also for a TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER 
for the same. All to be erected at the Company’ 
Works. , 
The Directors reserve the right to accept the whole 
or part from one firm; and do not bind themselves tg 
accept the lowest or any tender. Neither will they pa 
any charges for such tender or specifications sent in, , 
All particulars can be had from Wm. Bates, to whom 
all tenders are to be sent. 


April, 1887. 





Wm. Bares, Manager, 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 


THE Corporation of Droitwich invite 

TENDERS for the supply of 700 to 900 tons of 
best screened GAS COAL at * ton of 21 cwt., to be 
delivered free at Droitwich (G. W.) Railway Station 
at such times and in such quantities as may be 
required. 

The Contract will be for One year, commencing on 
the Ist prox. 

Tenders (with analysis of the Coal to be supplied), 
properly endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent to 
the undersigned on or before the 26th inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

8S. Jonn Tomes, Town Clerk, 
Droitwich, April 6, 1887. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS, 
‘(HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 


Stalybridge invite TENDERS for the purchase 
of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus TAR to 
be made at the Gas-Works, Stalybridge, for One year, 
and for Two years respectively from the 30th of June 
next. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Tar and 
Liquor,” to be delivered at the Gas Offices, Stalybridge, 
not later than Twelve o’clock at Noon on Tuesday, the 
26th of April current. ‘ 

For further particulars and conditions of contract 
apply to the undersigned. 

Rost. Hunter, Engineer and Manager. 

Gas- Works, Stalybridge, April 15, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


GAS COAL. 


THE Gas Committee of the St. Helens 
Corporation invite TENDERS for the Supply of 
COAL and CANNEL, for Gas Making purposes, at their 
Works, for One, Two, or Three years, at the option of 
the Gas Committee. ‘ 

Forms of tender, and all particulars may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned. : 

The tenders must be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, endorsed “ Tender for Coal or Cannel,” 
and delivered not later than the 80th of April, atthe 
Gas-Works, Warrington Old Road, St. Helens. 

Samvet GLover, Managet. 

April 18, 1887. 


HREE-LIFT GASHOLDER AT THE 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS- WORKS: 
Being the seven Plates, with accompanying letter-press 
description by Grorce Livesey, M. Inst. C.E., which 
appeared in the Journal or Gas LIGHTING, &e., ia 
November and December, 1881. Foolscap folio, in 
coloured wrapper, price 2s. 6d., post free. 





London: Watrer K1xG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C 





HUMPHRYS’ 


PATENT 


DAMPER FRAME. 


[Description, see JOURNAL OF Gas LIGHTING, 
June 29, 1886. ] 








A simple plan for securing exact adjustment 
of damper opening, readily closed or altered at 
& moment's notice. Moderate in price, perfectly 
reliable, cannot get out of order, applicable to 
every kind of furnace, and will last a lifetime. 
Several in operation, and giving satisfaction. 





NORTON H. HUMPHRYS, 


Gas Engineer, 


SALISBURY. 
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THE STABILITY OF GASHOLDERS. 
Tae problem of the stability of gasholders is one of the most 
umportant as well as one of the most interesting of the 
engineering questions that appeal for solution by the modern 
gas-works constructor. There are doubtless many gas 
engineers who do not appreciate its weight; but these are 
Precisely the men who go on year after year repeating 
ancient models in construction, and whose originality of 














thought is limited to determining whether a gasholder tank 
in a given place should be built of brick or of iron. It is 
useless to discuss matters of principle in engineering con- 
struction with practitioners of this stamp. In medicine there 
were many physicians who adhered to the lancet and bolus 
for years after the upstart youngsters all round them had 
taken to the modern rational treatment of the human body 
in health and disease. Antiquated Judges on the Bench 
have been known to pour contempt upon new-fangled statutes 
that ran counter to their set notions of the law of the land. 
It was a great reform in artistic portraiture, only carried 
after a tremendous struggle, when painters took to repre- 
senting a man as he is—the chemist in his laboratory, the 
squire with his gun—instead of placing him in a wooden 
attitude and gorgeous apparel before a crimson curtain 
hanging between pillars in the open air; and for a long time 
the old school of painters would not abandon their ways. 
Illustrations might be multiplied ad injinitum ; but we forbear. 
It is sufficient to declare that the existence of worthy and 
respected gas engineers who do not perceive any particular 
reason for disquisitions concerning the principles of the stability 
of gasholders is no reason why these principles should not be 
discussed. It may be said with perfect truth that if any 
engineer wishes to erect a gasholder of the average size, he 
can do so by following well-established lines, the observance 
of which will spare him any anxiety as to the safety of the 
work. Nay, more—if the engineer wishes to be quite re- 
lieved from the trouble and responsibility of designing a work 
of this class, he may apply to half-a-dozen responsible firms 
of constructors to furnish designs and prices, upon which he 
may sit in judgment like the umpire in a premium competi- 
tion. All this he may do with a clear conscience—provided 
that he is resigned to the consequence of being called an 
engineer by courtesy only. 

To the other order of designer, however, whether he be a 
young beginner full of honourable ambition, or a past-master 
scorning to fall into the ‘‘ ruck” of his profession, the pro- 
blem of gasholder design is very fascinating. It affords the 
most extended field for exercise in engineering construction, 
which to an engineer born and bred is like a campaign to the 
soldier, a great and notorious cause to the lawyer, a novel and 
serious case to the surgeon. Engineers and soldiers, lawyers 
and surgeons, all spend the greater part of their time and 
earn their daily bread in the routine duties of their calling ; but 
these, however profitable and in their way engrossing, do not 
call out the man’s full energies, and put him on his mettle. 
They suit the slothful, the indifferent, and the incompetent— 
the drudges of the professions. Great and unusual works, 
however, which are the terror and difficulty of mediocrity, are 
the opportunities of the bold and skilful. Hence it is that 
the fact of ample material for the guidance of gasholder 
builders being fossilized in the text-books does not satisfy the 
true engineer. Ie wishes to use the recorded experience of 
others who have gone before him, not as a fence beyond 
which his own aspirations must not transgress, nor as a 
crutch for his own laziness or infirmity, but rather as fixed 
points from which he may survey the field of effort, and base 
his own departure into the unknown land. 

In this way is to be explained the interest that is being 
manifested by engineers whose competence in regard to this 
subject is unquestioned, in the matter of the article which 
recently appeared in the Journat dealing in a novel fashion 
with the fundamental question of the means by which the 
stability of gasholders is assured. The article was given in 
our issue for the 29th ult., without any particular means 
being used to draw attention to its nature; and already the 
arguments therein advanced have been subjected to review by 
Mr. V. Wyatt, Mr. H. E. Jones, and Mr. G. Livesey. It is 
very remarkable that, notwithstanding the revolutionary 
character of the general conclusions expressed in that article, 
they have met with substantial approval—qualified, of course, 
in many respects—by these independent authorities. With 
regard to the qualifications, however, it is open for us to point 
out that they do not surpass in gravity and degree the differ- 
ences of opinion that engineers habitually betray respecting 
carbonizing practice or any other well-established branch of 
technique. We can truthfully say that these expressions of 
agreement in principle have been a greater surprise than a 
storm of opposition would have been. We have no desire to 
minimize the points of difference between the views of the 
writer of the article and our correspondents, nor to press their 
acquiescence upon other points one degree further than the 
letters warrant. It is enough for the time to let them stand 
together. We do not intend to argue the question in the 
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columns of the Journa, as the subject will probably be dis- 
cussed publicly in another fashion. Its importance, in the 
manifest opinion of our correspondents, calls for this state- 
ment. In view of the gravity of the issue now raised, there- 
fore, we have to request all our professional readers who may 
be in possession of evidence tending to elucidate debateable 
points in connection with the whole subject, to bring the 
information forward. 

The nature of the evidence required may be understood 
from one of the questions raised in the discussion, and which 
will certainly be heard of again. It is simply this: Does the 
capsizing of holders proceed from the failure at the top or 
at the bottom? It may be difficult to find any answer to this 
query from the records of disasters that have actually hap- 
pened, because when a holder has been wrecked it is hard to 
say where the weakness first appeared. There must, however, 
be very many instances of imminent disaster averted by timely 
action on the part of watchful custodians, and also of rickety, 
rocking holders having been made safer by structural altera- 
tion. The question therefore arises whether incidents of this 
order can or cannot throw light upon the matter at issue. It 
will tend to heighten rather than to diminish the interest of 
any later public discussion of the subject if information of 
this class is published. 

This is all that can now be said with regard to the matter. 
The argument has gone forth to all parts of the world where 
gasholders are made. French and German engineers have 
been distinguished for their critical faculty in investigating 
the strains to which structures of this class are subjected, 
although, with rare exceptions, their designs have shown a 
restraint, not to say timidity, that has kept their theories 
from being put to any severe proof. The structures which, 
after the most elaborate computation of strains and scant- 
lings, have been erected at various places on the Continent, 
have, in fact, been nowise more remarkable than similar works 
executed in this country professedly upon rules of what is 
called in fine writing the ‘‘ empirical order,” but which may 
be equally well described by the homely phrase “ rule-of- 
‘‘thumb.” It is now proposed to strike out a new line in 
gasholder construction—to adopt a fresh theory which shall 
be rational, comprehensive, and true. That there is some 
ground for such a theory is admitted, even ai the present 
stage. What is wanted is more evidence, as distinguished 
from mere opinions, either in support or in contradiction of 
it. Let us get down to the “ bottom facts,” as our American 
cousins would say, and take them for what they are worth, 
irrespective of whose prejudices they may knock against. 
There must be facts to support theories, if the latter are to 
be any guide to practical men ; but it is a striking truth that 
a theory, when once enunciated and generally understood, 
sheds new light upon, and lifts into importance, a multitude 
of facts that may have been observed and noted at the time 
of their occurrence, merely as facts, but the meaning of which 
may have remained hidden or unnoticed until the theory is 
brought to bear upon them. So it may be in this case. 


THE BUDGET PROPOSALS. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer on Thursday night unfolded 
what he has qualified in advance as his “‘ humdrum ” Budget, 
but which turns out to be more interesting than the House 
and the public have been led to expect. The provisions of 
the estimates for the ensuing year affect an unusually large 
number of different classes of the community, from investors 
in the debenture and other stocks of public Companies down 
to the humble supporters of the revenue through purchases of 
half-ounces of tobacco. We are justified in rejoicing, with a 
strictly moderated joy, in the prospect of 1d. off the income- 
tax for the year; but circumstances happily excuse us from 
the necessity for inquiring into the probable net gain to 
human happiness that may be expected from the reduction of 
the duty on tobacco by 4d. per pound. The matters in which 
we are specially interested, besides the question of income- 
tax already mentioned, are the proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with regard to the increase of the stamp duty 
on debenture stock and the imposition of a tax of 1s. per £100 
of capital stock of Companies, in commutation of transfer duty. 
With reference to the former change there is little to be said. 
It is, as Mr. Goschen remarked, difficult to see why debenture 
stock should not bear the same burdens as ordinary and pre- 
ference stock. As to the other alteration, it is impossible, 
in the absence of such information as that upon which Mr. 
Goschen has acted, to dispute his statement that the change 
will not much affect old-established Companies. Anything 
that tends to simplify the routine of investment in, or transfer 





ee. 
of stock is, in a sense, to be welcomed. If there igs any ineon 
venience in the practical working of the new arrangement na 
if hardship to the investor results, we shall very soon hear of 
it. Probably at first few Companies but the newest and most 
speculative ventures will make use of the provision, and 
anything that assists the operations of these concerns ig not 
free from objection on this account. Local authorities 
interested in the question of borrowing money through the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners will note that the Chap. 
cellor of the Exchequer means to free the annual statements 
of himself and his successors from the complication of these 
cross entries. Henceforth a Local Loan Budget will be pre- 
pared, starting with the present local indebtedness to the 
Imperial Government of £37,000,000 ; so that the public yj] 
be able to follow the course of this local loan business, This 
is really one of the cleverest points of Mr. Goschen’s Budget, 
It clears away a host of uncertainties, and for the first time 
enables Parliament and the public to know exactly how the 
borrowing of money by local authorities results financially, 
It is a capital idea, and would suffice of itself to redeem the 
Budget from the charge of mediocrity. 


LONDON GAS-TESTING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works are moving again, in their 
usual fussy way, in the matter of the legalization of tests of 
London gas by means of the portable photometer. It is now 
some years since the gas-testing officials of the Board were 
provided with what has been called a ‘“ wheelbarrow” pho. 
tometer ; and they appear to have grown fonder of this appa- 
ratus with advancing years. They have now succeeded in 
creating a belief in some members of the Board that the 
indications of the illuminating power of gas obtained by the 
aid of this appliance are as good as, if not better than the 
tests performed at the fixed stations—a conclusion which says 
very much more for the former than it does for the latter. 
If the wheelbarrow arrangement is all the Board’s fancy paints 
it, they should forthwith shut up the fixed stations, and do 
all their testing for the future from a van like the moveable 
Fire Brigade stations that take up their positions in various 

leading thoroughfares at nightfall. We do not say that this 

would be a bad idea—provided that Parliament can only le 

brought to see it. The Referees would first have something 

to say on the subject. These mysterious officials are reporied 

to be favourably disposed towards the portable device ; butit 

is difficult to accept the report as conclusive on the point. 
For one thing, the portable photometer is easily adapted for 
the use of candles or Keates’s lamp, or of Methven’s screen as 
applied to an oil-lamp; but it is difficult to imagine a peri- 
patetic photometrist as working contentedly and well with a 
pentane standard. What, then, would Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
say upon the subject? Of course, we may be wrong, and 
pentane may be just the thing for the portable machine; in 
which case the Referees would very naturally regard it with 
increased favour. The Metropolitan Board are quite justified 
in searching London over for holes and corners where the gas 
supply may not always be up to the standard. They thought 
they had found one or two such desirable spots a short time 
ago, when they obtained an increase of the fixed stations. 
To their infinite chagrin, however, no sooner is a testing 
station equipped and started, than it supplies an additional 
testimonial to the excellence of the gas supply. That this 
result annoys the Board is only what might be expected. 
When, however, we are bidden to believe that nothing but 
the legalization of the portable photometer is needed to make 
the gas-testing arrangements of the Board quite perfect, we 
are disposed to follow their procedure with doubtful matters, 
and ‘refer it back for reconsideration.” 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS AT BRADFORD. 


Tue Bradford Town Council have endorsed a recommendation 
of their Gas Committee to reduce the price of gas from 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. from the end of the current 
quarter. The Council deserve every credit for this public- 
spirited action ; and they will obtain it from everybody who 
knows how difficult it is for a local authority to do an act of 
justice to gas consumers. That an act of justice, to call it 
by the coldest term, was due to the consumers of Bradford 
Corporation gas appears clearly enough by Alderman F, 
Priestman’s speech in the Council. The gas-works became 
public property in 1871, since which time there has been 
made out of the undertaking a net profit of close upon 
£300,000, after paying off interest and redemption charges. 
Every penny of this amount has gone in aid of the rates; 
and besides this there has been devoted during the past six 
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ars £85,333 to the public lighting, in place of the abolished 
o rate. There has been further realized a maintenance 
qnd of £25,000 out of profits; and £64,470 has gone to the 
inking fund. Thus, in addition to interest on capital, the con- 
qumers have paid to the Corporation a profit of £471,362 for 
kindly supplying them with gas. As Alderman Priestman con- 
ended, if these excess profits had been invested at interest as 
made, they would long since have cleared off the whole capital 
ralue of the works, and left a handsome capital wherewith to 
on the business. The Corporation have so carefully safe- 
ed the interests of the ratepayers, however, in view of 
the possible future destruction of gas property by the general 
adoption of some other means of lighting—which is admitted 
to be the principal reason for selling dear gas and relieving 
the rates out of the profits—that all these splendid earnings 
have been spent, and the gas-works still stand in the town’s 
hooks as representing a capital sum of £556,120. Having 
eaten their ‘‘ cake,” the ratepayers cannot expect to have it 
sill; and it is to be hoped that if the day of destruction so 
thoughtfully provided for by the adherents of the Manchester 
and Birmingham policy should ever arrive, there may remain 
in the borough some ancient inhabitant who will remember 
the favour of the vanished provision. It is something very 
wonderful that Alderman Priestman and his friends could 
ever have induced the majority of the Council of Bradford to 
remember the gas consumers. They must be congratulated, 
not only on their victory, but also on the substantial majority 
by which their resolution in favour of the reduction was 
carried. Some of the members of the Council regarded the 
motion as premature—premature to give the gas consumers 
a crumb after they have fed the ratepayers for ten years! 
Truly, some people are never satisfied. We will not inquire 
too closely as to how much the present announcement is due 
toa desire to put pressure on outlying Gas Companies. The 
good effect of the act shall be its justification. 


HOW TO SELL SULPHATE. 
Tse letter from Mr. J. F. Bell, of Stafford, upon the disposal 
of sulphate of ammonia locally among agriculturists, is a wel- 
come testimony to the wisdom of the course which we have 
persistently recommended in these columns. When a regular 
market for a particular product fails, there is always a diffi- 
culty in opening up a fresh outlet. There is first of all to be 
overcome the slowness of the producer to recognize the fact 
that a fresh market is really needed; then the discovery of 
the required outlet has to be made; and, lastly, the indiffer- 
ence of the prospective consumers has to be converted into 
curiosity and ultimate appreciation. In many parts of the 
kingdom the agriculturist does not know that he wants sul- 
phate ; but it is the business of those who have sulphate to sell 
toconvince him of the fact that it is the one thing needful— 
or at least one of the things needful—for the desired revival 
of British agriculture. There is much encouragement for pro- 
ducers of sulphate in the tale of the recent movement in borax 
as a purifying agent for domestic uses. A very few years 
ago borax was a comparatively costly drug, and its capabilities 
were unexplored. Then came the discovery of immense 
deposits of the commodity in California; and a few keen 
business men put it upon the market at prices that suited 
the British householder. Now, thousands of tons of borax 
are imported annually, much to the disgust of the makers of 
soda crystals, who find their ancient monopoly seriously 
challenged. So will it be with sulphate of ammonia as com- 
pared with other artificial fertilizers, if producers take the 
matter in hand energetically and with a determination to 
create at their own doors the market which they require. 
What Mr. Bell has done, others situated as he is may do. 
It is just an exemplification of what we have always advised. 
Let Beckton and the other great works satisfy the export trade ; 
but let the scattered provincial makers sell within their own 
districts the ammonia they import in the shape of coal. 


t 


t 








WE understand that the executive of the Rossendale Liberal 
Council have decided on asking Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., to again 
contest the Division in the Gladstonian interest. In connection 
with Mr. Newbigging’s candidature for the representation of Rossen- 
dale at the last election, to which reference was made in the JouRNAL 
at the time, attention may be called to a neat little volume just 
issued by Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester, containing Mr. New- 
bigging’s speeches at the various meetings of the electors, as well 
48 several other political speeches delivered subsequently. These 
are preceded by a short biographical sketch, and an excellent line 
portrait of the subject of it. The volume also contains a number 
of addresses on social and literary topics, among which will be 
found the Inaugural Address delivered by Mr. Newbigging, as Pre- 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue report by General A. De Courcy Scott on the condition 
of the Metropolitan Water Supply during the month of Feb- 
ruary was issued last Saturday. A novel and very useful 
feature consists in a recital of the leading facts connected 
with the Water Companies, and as to the manner in which 
the supply is furnished. An explanation is given of the three 
different areas to which the water supply is related; the 
largest being that which comprises the several districts of the 
Companies as determined by their Special Acts. 
politan area, as defined by the Metropolis Management Act of 
1855 contains only seven-tenths of the population supplied by 


The Metro- 


he Companies. This fact, we may observe, is often lost sight 


of in discussions concerning the buying-up of the Companies’ 
undertakings, and respecting the duties the Companies have 


o fulfil, A large outlying area has to be furnished with 


water ; and capital las to be expended for the purpose. The 
total amount of water which may be daily withdrawn from the 
Thames by the Companies is limited to 110 million gallons ; the 
minimum dry-weather flow just above the intakes being about 
350 million gallons. 
to be drawn from the Lea; but General Scott says it has 
been estimated that this source cannot supply continuously 
more than 50 million gallons per day to the Metropolis. 
addition to the water obtained from the Thames and the Lea, 
and from springs in the valleys, a supply is taken from eleven 
wells on the north of London, and ten on the south, all of 
which enter the chalk. The underground water now taken 
from the gravel beds is mentioned by General Scott as a 
valuable adjunct, but one which would be imperilled if 
dwellings with cesspools were to be built on the surface. 
February the Thames yielded rather more than 51 per cent. 
of the total supply of water; the Lea, 364 per cent.; the 
springs and wells, 12 per cent.; and the Highgate ponds 


There is no restriction on the quantity 


In 


In 


a small fraction. The Lea is credited with supplying more 
than 564 million gallons per day, which considerably exceeds 
its estimated capability for a continuous service. A table 
is given showing that there was a material difference in 
the proportion of water per head furnished by the several 
Companies during the month; the quantity varying from 
27-2 gallons per head in the West Middlesex district to 34-4 
in the Chelsea—the average being 29 gallons. The per- 
centage of house supplies on the constant system is 15 in the 
Chelsea district, and 87°5 in the East London. The whole 
of the district of the East London Company within the 
Metropolitan area has the constant service. The Grand 
Junction follows next to the East London; the Chelsea 
district, where neither the people nor the authorities seem to 
care about the matter, being at the bottom of the scale. In 
the entire area of the Water Companies there are 54 reser- 
voirs, containing in all about one day’s supply of filtered 
water. General Scott describes at length the process of 
filtration ; stating at the close: ‘“‘ Whatever may be the 
‘‘improvements in the process of filtration which a study of 
‘the question may produce, there is not wanting valuable 
‘‘ testimony to the general efficiency of the means already in 
‘* use for the purpose.” 

Dr. Perey Frankland’s biological report on the February 
supply is attached to the monthly report by General A. De 
Courecy Scott, and shows a marked improvement in the 
supply as compared with the results obtained in January, at 
which period it was remarked that the extraordinary number 
of micro-organisms in the crude river water had “ obviously 
‘‘overcome the purifying plant of the Companies.” In 
January the ‘“‘ colonies” obtained from a cubic centimetre of 
Thames water were 30,800, and from the Lea 87,700. In 
February these had become 6700 and 7900 respectively ; 
showing the improved state of the river. But the filter-beds 
did their work so well that 96 per cent. of the Thames 
microbes were eliminated from the supply, instead of only 
87-6 per cent. in the previous month ; the microbes from the 
Lea being cut off to the extent of 98°7 per cent. as com- 
pared with 82-2 per cent. in January. The Lea filtration 
in this instance is particularly good; being more than 2 per 
cent. above the average of 1886. Of the Thames Companies, 
the West Middlesex and the Chelsea showed the best results ; 
the microbes in the supply being respectively 27 and 81 per 
cubic centimetre. The New River supply had 72, and the 
Kent 75. The Grand Junction had the highest number—612. 
The supply furnished by this Company was in the same rela- 
tive position in January; but the contained microbes were 





sident of The Gas Institute, at the Manchester meeting in 1885. 


then no less than 7500 per cubic centimetre. The West 
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Middlesex supply, which was the best in February, stood first 
among the river waters in January; its microbes, as exhi- 
bited by the *‘ colonies,” being 258 per cubic centimetre. So 
also the New River appears second best on both occasions. 
This harmony of results, where the figures have so wide a 
range, sustains a certain degree of confidence in the gelatine 
test, although a drop from 5300 to 81 in the case of the 
Chelsea supply seems almost fortuitous. We are glad to find 
that General Scott affords a prominent place to some of the 
results given in Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy’s monthly 
report. We hope this practice will be continued. 

The recent annual general meeting of the Sheffield Water 
Company was, in its way, unique. It is scarcely too much 
to say that the proprietors assembled under circumstances of 
unexampled embarrassment and difficulty; and certainly they 
are entitled to praise for the manner in which the proceedings 
were conducted. Of course, it was necessary that something 
should be said; and the Chairman was the man to say it. 
For the rest, it seemed to be thoroughly agreed that ‘‘ silence 
«‘ was golden;” and, after the Chairman’s statement, and the 
transaction of formal business, the meeting was adjourned 
until after Parliament has decided on the merits of the Cor- 
poration Bill, the preamble of which has successfully passed 
the ordeal of the Lords Committee. Upon the past there can 
be but little advantage in dwelling. Interest will be concen- 
trated on the pending discussion in the House of Lords; and, 
as setting forth the arguments which are available in opposi- 
tion to the third reading of the Bill, Mr. Blakelock’s speech 
was peculiarly apposite. Whilst speaking, with entire respect, 
of the decision of Lord Derby and his colleagues (who may 
or may not have been unanimous), he by no means admitted 
the case of his opponents. It is perfectly true, and equally 
astonishing, that the Committee allowed the preamble of the 
Corporation Bill in deference to an irrational popular senti- 
ment, and not because the vaunted charges against the Com- 
pany were sustained by the evidence brought forward. The 
charges failed; but the Bill succeeded, subject, of course, to 
any action which Parliament may yet think fit to take. The 
Sheffield Company were honourably acquitted of the high 
crimes and misdemeanours imputed to them by the Corpora- 
tion; but their judges declared that the Company must 
suffer the penalties—not, indeed, of law or equity, but of 
public expediency. It is still, perhaps, open to doubt whether 
the Committee intended to give effect to their view of public 
policy in its widest and fullest sense, or merely in its 
restricted application to the interests of Sheffield in par- 
ticular. This is a point which, doubtless, will be set at rest 
when the matter is further discussed in the House of Lords. 
But, in the absence of any qualifying terms, it is better to 
assume that the Select Committee are of opinion that through- 
out the kingdom every water undertaking ought to pass into 
the hands of the Local Authority. If so, the decision is open 
to the remark that the question was too big to be decided by 
some four or five noblemen, however eminent and well- 
meaning. The principle they have formulated is as danger- 
ous as it is novel. The capital involved is simply enormous. 
Millions of money have been invested in water undertakings 
by persons who have relied upon the permanence of the Acts 
of Parliament by which the raising of this vast capital has 
been sanctioned. Investors have regarded these statutes as 
embodying a principle from which there would be no deviation. 
These “laws” were supposed to be as those of the Medes 
and Persians, which might not be altered. But who shall 
say what the future may bring forth in the way of confisca- 
tion, if an unprincipled principle of public policy is to receive 
a free interpretation? Only twelve years ago the Public 
Health Act, 1875—a general statute of the very greatest 
importance, and which has since been amended in various 
particulars—came into operation. Nobody thought of sug- 
gesting that this Act should contain provisions for enforcing 
the sale of water undertakings to Local Authorities. It was 
deemed sufficient to insert in the Act certain conditions, to 
which effect must be given when such undertakings are sold 
and acquired in pursuance of a mutual agreement. There 
the matter stopped. But, if the public welfare demanded 
that every Corporation should control the local water supply, 
why did not some noble Lord rise in his place as the 
champion of the general public? A verdict could then have 
been obtained upon a broad issue, and from a full court. 
Can it be said that anything has happened within the 
last few years to create this mysterious and impalpable 
‘‘public policy” to which the Sheffield Company are being 
sacrificed ? The question need scarcely be answered. The 
somewhat sarcastic vein which was perceptible throughout 





Mr. Blakelock’s remarks was fully justified ; for ig 
of the Committee must have sounded strangely ila 
those who had heard the evidence and arguments which fe 
preceded it. Nor does it improve on longer acquaintan, ms 
indeed, the more it is considered, the less satisfactory Fa 
appear. It is not a verdict upon the merits, but a julenn m1 
of expediency. Nor does the grant of the 25 ste oe 
increase of rating as for a period of five years, afford the 
basis of any substantial compensation. The benefit is slide 
apparent than real. It is the shadow of generosity Without 
its substance. No one presumes to doubt that the decision of 
the Select Committee was conscientiously given ; and it my 
be that in the particular case of Sheffield, no other ryj 
would have permanently settled the special points at isgye 
We do not desire to express any positive opinion, since the 
matter is still, to some extent, sub judice. But, in its general 
significance, and as a remarkable precedent, the Sheffield 
case undoubtedly calls for close attention and courageous criti. 
cism. Every move in the campaign will be fraught with the 
greatest interest. 








At the forthcoming Newcastle Exhibition an elaborate exhibit 
will be made by Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co., Limited 
of Stockton-on-Tees, illustrating gas manufacture. ; 


IN connection with the use of sugar as an ingredient in fat lime 
mortar, Mr. W. Mesing has written to the Engineer from China to 
narrate his experience of an admixture with mortar of “rice gruel,” 
made by boiling a very glutinous rice in river water, and reducing 
the whole to the consistency of ordinary molasses. It appears that 
Mr. Mesing had occasion to execute some masonry work which wag 
required to stand under water; and the only lime at his disposal 
was utterly devoid of hydraulic qualities. The lime was slaked 
with the diluted rice water, however, and answered the purpose 
admirably. Of course, any other source of starch—such as grain 
or potatoes—would serve the same end asrice. The great idea in 
regard to the addition of starch or sugar to mortar appears, from 
the recent correspondence upon the subject, to be that by this 
means an otherwise fat, soft lime may be made hard and capable 
of withstanding the effects of water. It is generally conceded that 
no good is effected by such addition in the case of hydraulic limes 
and cements. 


At this season of general cleaning and whitewashing of works 
and buildings, the following directions for preparing a durable lim. 
wash may be acceptable. It was communicated by a correspondent, 
of the Scientific American. One barrel of the wash will requir 
half a bushel of white stone lime, 3 pecks of hydraulic cement, 
10 lbs. umber, 10 lbs. ochre, 1 lb. Venetian red, } lb. lamp black. 
The lime is to be slaked and then mixed with the other materials, 
the lamp black being first wetted into a paste with vinegar and the 
cement added last, after which the wash must be diluted as 
required. It should be allowed to stand 12 hours before use, and 
frequently stirred while being applied. Mixed with the colours 
named the wash will be of a light stone colour, but of course any 
tint from white downwards may be obtained by altering or omitting 
the colours used to qualify the glare of the white lime. The wash 
thus prepared is described as possessing good covering powers, 
only needing one coat in most cases, and is said to be superior to 
anything of the kind except oil paint. Rough fencing so coloured 
has been known to look well for five years without renewal. 

Mr. CHarLeEs Marvin has published in pamphlet form an 
argument for the use of Burmese petroleum as the main source of 
artificial heat and light throughout the Indian Empire. Mr. 
Marvin has in previous pamphlets advocated the investment of 
British capital in pipe lines and other conveyances for bringing 
Baku petroleum into more active competition with the American 
article. Now he points to the rich deposits of mineral oil in 
Burmah as being even more suitable objects for the developing 
application of British capital. Rangoon oil has long been known 
and appreciated for its anti-corrosive virtues; but Mr. Marvin 
declares that the burning oils of Upper Burmah are of vast im- 
portance. Thanks to the recent annexation of this territory, Mr. 
Marvin says that the British Empire has become the third most 
important oil-owning power of the universe. The circumstance 
that the Burmese crude product gives, after refining, an even lower 
percentage of lamp oil than the Baku oil, is put down by the 
author to what is doubtless its due level as an utterance of the 
“croakers,’’ whoever these may be. For Burmah, as for Baku, 
Mr. Marvin recommends pipe lines. The main one from the 
present oil region to the coast would be 300 miles long; but this 
is styled a ‘ bagatelle,” because there is an aggregate of some 
thousands of miles of pipe lines in the United States. Mr, Marvin 
holds that the future of lighting is with the heavier petroleum 
oils, hitherto neglected in England and America. When it is 
stated, however, that one of the promising features of the situation 
that seems to encourage Mr. Marvin most is the remarkable sue- 
cess of the so-called “* Avery gas,” by which, he says, “‘ gas of from 
22 to 40 candle power can be manufactured at 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet from intermediate shale oil costing 2d. per gallon,’’ it will be 
understood that he is of rather a sanguine, not to say credulous 
turn. Still, he probably does some good in so persistently remind- 
ing the careless world of the possibilities of oil as fuel. 
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—C P : 
éssaps, Commentaries, and Hebietos. 


gas AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock anp SHare List, see p. 778.) 
Gas and Water Market has pursued the even tenor of its way 
h an unexciting and prosperous week ; while for other depart- 
pents the period has furnished an incident full of disquietude. 
After some weeks of calm in the Foreign Market, the Pagny affair 
fel upon it, as unforeseen and unexpected as a bolt from the blue 
Whether it be a crime or a blunder (for the facts are still by 
no means clear), the occurrence is equally regrettable; and no one 
jnows what the affair, if handled with want of tact and temper, 
may not lead to. Meanwhile the Foreign Market is depressed ; 
and our home securities have sympathized to a slight extent. Gas, 
glready observed, has been quiet, though not so inactive as 
in the preceding week. Prices have remained firm, and for the 
most part unchanged. What few variations in quotation may 
be noted are slight; but they are all in the upward direction. 
The chief advance has been in Monte Video—a moderate divi- 
jend-paying Company, which has been able to show satisfac- 
tory accounts, and will, it is to be hoped, repeat the operation 
dortly. British also has gone up, and is now quoted ex dw. 
as high as it was at the last account with the dividend init. The 
only other movements are slight advances in Gaslight “ H” and 
the same Company’s 4 per cent. debentures. The Water Com- 
panies, on the other hand, have had a tolerably active time of it, 
and were in good demand ; every one of them having scored an 
advance ranging from 1 to 8 per cent. As will be seen from the 
Share List, they stand high in favour now; their average return 
toa buyer being something under 8] per cent. for money. The 
return stated for West Middlesex is exceptional; being calculated 
on the last dividend paid, which included a payment on account of 
back dividends. Next June’s dividend, however, will, in all pro- 
bability, be limited to the 10 per cent. rate, equivalent to a return 
of about £3 17s. per cent. at the present price. The course of 
business in the principal departments on Monday was somewhat 
unfavourable on the whole, owing to various influences. Gas and 
Water, however, were otherwise bent. Business was moderate ; 
but prices were very firm. Among the former securities, Gaslight 
“H” and 4 per cent. debentures rose 1 each ; and among the latter, 
East London and Grand Junction made similar advances. The 
prevailing tendency was again towards flatness on Tuesday. Gas 
was just the same as the day before. British improved 1; and 
Monte Video, }. Water was brisk, and strong. Kent improved 2; 
and Chelsea, Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary, and West Middle- 
sex, 1 each. Wednesday brought a pretty general improvement 
all round in the chief markets. Gas was quieter, except Imperial 
Continental, which was active. All quotations both for Gas and 
Water were unchanged. Thursday was the day of the Pagny 
affair, the effect of which has been already noted. Business in Gas 
continued to be moderate, and nothing moved. Water was hardly 
touched; but New River advanced 2,and East London, 1. Weak- 
ness prevailed throughout Friday; the Foreign Market setting the 
tone. Gas remained quiet and unchanged. Water was not dealt 
in at all; but West Middlesex advanced 2 more. On Saturday 
many markets were irregular and fluctuating; but the Foreign 
Market took a turn for the better. Gas was still quiet and firm. 
Monte Video gained another }, and was marked at its top price. 
Water was unusually active, especially Lambeth 10 per cents., 
which rose 2. 


A REVIEW OF THE BRITISH GAS INDUSTRY. 


He who reminds the general public of the extent and character of 
the national industry of coal gas supply does the community a real 
service for which, in the nature of things, he cannot expect corre- 
sponding recompense. It may be safely said there is no other art 
of which the public as a whole know so little as this. They turn 
their burner-cocks, and light the gas; they pass on their way 
through streets lighted by gas-lamps ; and they pay their gas bills, 
often with a grumble at the amount; but of the nature and scale of 
the manufacturing operations which lead to these actions on his 
part, the average consumer is too often profoundly ignorant, and 
with an incurious ignorance. A good many years ago, when the 
gas-works were at the back of the main street, and consumers were 
not too numerous to be individually recognized as such by directors 
and managers, the community probably knew considerably more 
about gas making than is necessary now. If there was a defi- 
ciency of pressure on any evening, the suffering shopkeeper or 
manufacturer would send down to the works to ask for a better 
supply ; and the circumstance of “ the gas ”’ being either ‘‘ good ”’ or 
“bad” on a particular night was matter for conversational remark. 
If there were an occasional whiff of sulphur in the district, the 
directors and the manager would hear of it from their friends out- 
side, who were not without sympathy for their struggles in per- 
fecting a new industry. All this, except in the smallest towns, 
has ceased for a good many years ; and with prosperous routine, gas 
supply has also achieved utter neglect on the part of the bulk of 
the community. This disconnection between the business of gas 
supply and those who support it is the origin of a good deal of 
evil. The manufacturers suffer in ways that need not now be 
specified ; and the community also suffers because, to say nothing of 
other inconveniences, it is the more exposed to the attacks of specu- 
lators in new lights. Not knowing much about gas as an industry, 
many investors have been induced to lend an ear to adventurers in 








the field of lighting, whom a little information respecting gas supply 
as a business would have put to flight. Marauders have in times 
past built, with confidence that has rarely been misplaced, upon the 
ignorance of the public in the matter of gas supply, and have even 
gone so far as to pretend that there has been nothing worth learning 
upon the subject. We have in anything but honoured remembrance 
an individual who lived for years on the credulity of a group of 
capitalists in the City of London—lawyers, merchants, and dealers 
in stocks and shares—whom he had persuaded that he was the 
inventor of a method of making gas from oil at a cost of little 
more than nothing per 1000 cubic feet. This person spent about 
£2000 of solid cash upon what he called his “ experiments ;” and 
he gloried in the meanwhile in asserting that he had never been 
inside an ordinary gas-works, and had not the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the process and cost of making that coal gas which 
he was supposed “ his dupes to be preparing to supersede. Of 
course he came to grief at last; but the marvel is that he was able 
to carry on his imposture so long, and to take so much money from 
men whom a very little information on the subject would have 
placed upon their guard. 

We have been led to make these observations through seeing 
Mr. Thomas Newbigging’s article upon ‘‘ The Gas Industry of the 
United Kingdom,” in the current number of the Scottish Review. 
It is not often that any such clear and authoritative presentment 
of industrial facts is found in ordinary popular literature of any 
class. Still rarer is it to find the pages of a high-class review 
occupied by an article like this, which claims attention by its own 
importance as a summary of facts rather than on account of some 
— notoriety of the writer. It is true that Mr. Newbigging 

as contested the Rossendale Division with Lord Hartington; but 
this incident, which might have rendered his name acceptable for 
the time to the conductors of some publications of this order, can- 
not altogether account for his appearance in the pages before us. 
It is to be presumed that Mr. Newbigging has been granted an 
audience in this Scottish publication because he is qualified to say 
something worth hearing upon a subject of interest to the com- 
munity; and we therefore read the article with some curiosity to 
learn how the opportunity has been utilized. 

Mr. Newbigging starts with plenty of matter, his contribution 
being prefaced with citations of the Transactions of The Gas Insti- 
tute for 1885 and 1886; the Statistical Report of the Committee 
of the North British Association of Gas Managers upon the Gas 
Supply of Scotland in 1885; and the Parliamentary Returns relating 
to the authorized Gas Undertakings of the United Kingdom. There 
is cause to wonder at first what Mr. Newbigging is disposed to 
make of these amply sufficient texts ; and it soon appears that he 
intends them as the basis for a succinct account, such as can be 
intelligibly compressed into about nineteen pages of the Review, of 
the origin, rise, and present development of the industry of gas supply 
in the United Kingdom. He begins with a reference to Murdock’s 
work in Cornwall and Ayrshire, and proceeds to discuss the elements 
of gas making as at present practised. Here Mr. Newbigging takes 
the opportunity for saying a good word for the Methven standard of 
light. The reviewer is not by any means a mere précis writer or 

araphraser of his subject. He deals with the selling prices of gas 
in different places, and the comparative cost of manufacture, with 
his own professional light as an Engineer; and so tells his readers 
in a few words what they could not possibly discover for themselves 
by consulting the published statistics. Thus he shows how the 
average cost of producing and distributing gas in this country is 
about two-thirds of the selling price; and he analyses the expenses, 
explaining how it is that in some places gas is a much more costly 
commodity than in others. We are glad to see that Mr. New- 
bigging concedes the point that “‘ where an excessive capital expen- 
diture has been incurred, either through ignorance or recklessness, 
it is only reasonable that the proprietors of such an undertaking 
should sacrifice a proportion of the statutory dividends, instead of 
penalizing consumers for the extravagance of which they (the gas 
proprietors) have been guilty.” The difficulty arises, however, 
when proof of such extravagance has to be driven home to the 
consciousness of a Parliamentary Committee. 

In illustration of the extent to which gas lighting is popularized 
in the United Kingdom, the reviewer cites the Parliamentary 
Returns to show that the number of gas undertakings in Great 
Britain and Ireland belonging to companies working under statu- 
tory powers is 366; to which must be added the 162 undertakings 
belonging to local authorities, and 950 works appertaining to com- 
panies supplying gas without statutory protection. This last is an 
astounding figure; and we should like to know whence Mr. New- 
bigging obtained it. Besides this, he says, there are many small 
gas-works privately owned. Taking the published figures of the 
returns, and supplementing these by what the reviewer calls “ an 
estimate based on personal knowledge ” of the unincluded works, 
we learn that in the United Kingdom in 1885 there were 9,378,904 
tons of coal carbonized for gas making, employing nominally 

£60,432,986 of capital. In this calculation, the non-statutory com- 

anies (for the record of whose operations we must trust to Mr. New- 
Liesing’s personal knowledge) are taken as carbonizing 1 million 
tons of coal, and employing £5,300,000 of capital. We cannot 
help thinking that these be big figures. This is not the only big 

figure with which Mr. Newbigging surprises us. He goes on to 
say concerning the capital of more than 60 millions sterling, that 
“ this represents only the expenditure upon the undertakings ; and 
if the premium amount, which on the average is 55 per cent., be 
added, the actual commercial value is found to be nearly 94 million 
pounds sterling.” This passage is not so clear as it well might be. 
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Nine out of ten gas experts reading this statement would think at 
first that the writer had in mind what is technically called premium 
capital, and would accuse him of exaggeration. What he really 
means, however, is that the commercial capital value of the gas- 
works of the United Kingdom by virtue of the dividends which they 
now return to their proprietors 1s 55 per cent. more than the sum at 
which they stand in the books. 

We notice that Mr. Newbigging translates the entry ‘“ unac- 
counted-for gas” into the simple word ‘leakage,’ for the better 
comprehension of his non-technical readers. What he gains in 
brevity by this, however, he loses in accuracy. It is a dangerous 
doctrine to admit in the eyes of the public that the gas “ leakage ”’ 
between the works and the consumer amounts to 8 per cent. of the 
total production. It is true that the fuller term is restored when 
dealing with Scotch gas companies; but it should never have been 
dropped. It is satisfactory to find Mr. Newbigging protesting 
against the policy of supplying gas without charge for public 
lighting. Upon the burning Scottish question of the best initial 
illuminating power for Scotch gas, Mr. Newbigging is naturally 
disposed to be tender as regards the opinions of the numerical 
majority of Scottish gas engineers and managers, who are admittedly 
opposed to the views of Mr. W. Foulis, Drs. W. Wallace and 
Stevenson Macadam, and others. Although mindful of the 
susceptibilities of his professional readers, however, and fully 
cognizant of the degree to which the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum has been aroused in connection with this matter, 
Mr. Newbigging gravely and quietly, but still very firmly, gives his 
voice in favour of the opinion that “a steady 20 to 22 standard 
candle gas is preferable to the (in this climate) necessarily 
fluctuating, and by no means always equal, higher values.” The 
conclusion is decidedly better than the language in which it is 
expressed. ‘‘ Values” that ‘necessarily fluctuate” cannot be by 
any means “ always equal.” What Mr. Newbigging means to say 
is probably the same as we have contended, that the gas which 
reaches the consumer’s burner is ‘‘ by no means always equal’’ to 
the gas which leaves the holder at the works. We do not recall 
any earlier declaration of Mr. Newbigging’s upon this important 
Scottish question; and it is to be hoped that his authority and 
independent position will procure all due respect for his views 
upon this matter. 

From the question of illuminating power and lighting the 
reviewer passes to those of heatiag, cooking, the production of 
motive power, and ventilation; just dwelling upon each suffi- 
ciently to interest his readers without tiring them, and he concludes 
a most instructive and gracefully written article with a few striking 
remarks upon the residuals of gas making and the relations of gas 
and electric lighting. He is mercifully brief upon the latter head ; 
but he was aware that the public seldom think about the one with- 
out feeling impelled to ask a question concerning the other, and he 
thoughtfully conformed to the tastes of his readers. Altogether, we 
can truthfully say that the perusal of Mr. Newbigging’s lucid article 
has given us much pleasure, and that this feeling must be height- 
ened in the general reader, in whom appreciation of the noteworthy 
facts of the reviewer’s commentary is not dulled by familiarity. 
If Mr. Newbigging will pardon the observation, we would also say 
that in this communication his literary style surpasses that of most 
of his earlier works of the same order. It is something to be 
thankful for that his graces of expression are not to be altogether 
taken from gas engineering and given to party politics. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

A POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ARC LIGHT—THE CURE FOR PERSONS 
APPARENTLY KILLED BY ELECTRICAL CURRENTS—THE COST OF EXHIBI- 

TION LIGHTING—THE GREATEST ACCUMBLATOR EXPERIMENT. 

M. MANEvvRIER is one of those electricians who believe in the future 
of the are light; and he accordingly devotes much pains, and all 
the resources of the physical laboratory of the Sorbonne, to the 
work of removing those inconveniences of this system of lighting 
which at present limit its applications. There can be no doubt that 
electricians of the academical class may render great service by 
engaging in this kind of research. The electric arc is the cheapest 
known source of powerful artificial light ; while the incandescent 
lamp, which, for obvious reasons, is preferred for indoor lighting, 
is one of the most costly. Even under the existing conditions, 
there are perhaps ten incandescent lamps in nightly use for one arc 
light; but if the latter system were made more manageable, this 
proportion would soon be altered. According to a communication 
presented in his name to the Académie des Sciences, M. Maneuvrier 
has been trying, among other things, to overcome the necessity for 
bringing carbon points into contact before the are is established 
between them. Under ordinary conditions, the arc will not spring 
over the smallest intervening space; but if the flame of a common 
candle is interposed in such a space the arc will appear after some 
little time. The same end will be attained by the intervention of a 
stream of sparks obtained by the aid of an induction coil. By enclos- 
ing the two carbons in a globe, and making certain arrangements 
with respect to the admission of air, M. Maneuvrier is enabled to 
dispense with flame and sparks and to establish the are between 
carbon points separated by distances of from 5 to 30mm. He 
places the carbons in an air-tight glass, from which, by a suitable 
connection, he can either exhaust the interior atmosphere or admit 
the outer air. He then produces, by an alternating current, a 
violet effluve which fills the exhausted globe, and afterwards 
admits a few bubbles of air. The long and pale effluve then col- 
lects suddenly between the carbon points under the influence of 
this increase of pressure, and is transformed into a dazzling arc of 








light. The experiment is described as very beautiful. Whe 
the arc is established, the globe is closed, and the are ig mais once 
without combustion. The light is said to possess remarkab] oa 
stancy, both as regards intensity and quality. To all this it oa 
be observed that M. Maneuvrier is not the first who has tried» 
produce a practicable are light in a vacuum; but nobog h 
succeeded in the endeavour. ¥ has 

The phenomenon of death produced by strong electrical eur, 

. - ee ents 

has never ceased to puzzle physiologists and electricians M 
have been killed by contact with exposed wires conveying elect “4 
motive force at a high potential; but how or why this effec a 
been produced in the living organism has often been left a mystery, 
By a series of experiments with different sources of electriciy ' 
M. d’Arsonval has arrived at the same conclusions as Dr, ieee 
Sequard, which are that death is sometimes caused by the mech 
nical action of electrical discharges in the alteration of oteanis 
tissue, in which case, of course, there is no cure; and sometimes 
the effect is produced indirectly by disturbance of the neryoys 
system. Mere difference of potential or mean intensity of current 
does not constitute the sole element of a dangerous discharge - 
but this is a matter that requires further investigation, Ty, 
practical result of M. d’Arsonval’s experiment is to show that where 
persons are apparently killed by such electrical currents ag gre 
used for industrial purposes, they should immediately be treated 
in the same way as persons apparently drowned—by the applica. 
tion of artificial respiration. In the majority of cases these 
deaths have been due to the arrest of the function of respiration 
Artificial respiration, therefore, by preventing asphyxia, is indicated 
as the rational restorative agent. This information should |e 
widely published for the guidance of all engaged in electric light. 
ing, either as producers or as users. : 

We made some observations last week, @ propos of the New. 
castle Jubilee Exhibition, respecting the cost of the electric lighting 
of the South Kensington Exhibition. We have never published 
any of the reports, such as they are, of the Committee that have 
have had to do with the South Kensington displays; but it may 
be interesting to refer to the report of the Electric Lighting Com. 
mittee of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to gather what the lighting really cost, as no account is 
taken of the value of the plant and wiring handed over from year to 
year by the successive Exhibition Committees, which, of course, 
should stand for a great deal of money. As it was, the last Com. 
mittee admit an expenditure of £14,528 for indoor lighting, exclu. 
sive of the plant taken over, and also of staff and oftice expenses, 
Messrs. Davey, Paxman, and Co., who supplied the motive power 
for the indoor lighting, used twelve boilers and seven engines, 
giving in all about 1000-horse power actual, for which they were 
paid £4600. The basis of the contract was payment after the rate 
of 14d. per horse power per hour supplied. The Electrical Power 
Storeage Company were paid a rental of £400 for two storeage 
batteries, of 208 and 216 cells respectively. For the garden illu. 
mination, Messrs. Galloway and Sons erected special engines of 
187-horse power, and maintained nearly 10,000 incandescent lamps 
for rather more than £10,000. The special lighting of the foun. 
tains cost £2000 more. Altogether, the electric lighting cost the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition Commissioners £26,593, and would 
have cost a very great deal more if the buildings had had to be 
newly wired. It appears that the incandescent lamps used were 
not all up to the 1000 hours of life claimed for them by the makers; 
but conclusive statistics on this head are lacking. It would seem 
that, for the general electric lighting of exhibition buildings of this 
class, at least one indicated horse power per 1000 square feet of floor 
space is required if the galleries are large; and if they are small 
and crowded the allowance must be even more liberal. This means 
one good arc lamp to every 1000 square feet of area. 

The Hotel de Ville, Paris, possesses the largest electrical accumu- 
lator plant on the Continent ; and it has been laid down by M. Emile 
Regnier, with the advice of M. Planté. It comprises 165 giant 
couples of 26 centimetres diameter and 80 centimetres high. The 
total power of the battery is 80,000 watts, or 100-horse power, and 
it is used to regulate the lighting of 2200 Edison lamps in the grand 
saloon and the adjoining rooms, which can accommodate 10,000 
guests at atime. ‘The battery is supplied from dynamos driven by 
engines of 130-horse power. It weighs 11 tons, and contains 4500 
litres of fluid. The cells are of the Planté type, of the original 
spiral model. They are more properly voltameters than accumu- 
lators. The scheme for this installation at first contemplated 4 
plant capable of sustaining the lighting of the saloons for a whole 
night; but this was modified for what are significantly called 
‘‘ budget reasons.” As it is, no other municipality less extravagant 
than that of Paris would have ventured upon such a costly 
experiment. 








As an instance of quick execution and delivery, we may note that 
Messrs. Yates, Haywood, and Co., Limited, have undertaken to 
supply in 21 days about 4500 castings for seats for Buffalo Bill's 
‘‘ Wild West” show at the American Exhibition to be held at Earl's 
Court, South Kensington, next month. 


A ust of the members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
corrected to the 1st inst., shows that there are on the books 1568 
Members, 2275 Associate Members, 20 Honorary Members, 494 
Associates, and 949 Students—together, 5296; being an increase 
of 196, or nearly 4 per cent., in the past twelve months. The 
conversazione of the Institution is fixed to take place on the 25th 
prox., at the South Kensington Museum. 
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A Srrain InpicaTor. 

The accompanying illustration shows the construction and mode 
of application of an instrument recently introduced under the name 
of Stromeyer’s strain indicator, and which was alluded to by Mr. B. 
Baker in his address to the Mechanical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation. It is designed to show on a simple inspection the move- 
ments produced in members of ironwork structures by the tensile 
or compression strains to which they may be subjected in situ. In 
the figure, the instrument 1s drawn as applied to a bar X; but with 





simple modification it is capable of being applied to boiler or gas- 
holder plates. 


The apparatus consists essentially of two flat strips 
of metal T, B, of any convenient length, and 
about 1} inches wide, which are pressed together 
by springs S, 8, in such a manner that one strip 
projects at one end, and the other at the oppo- 
site end. The strips are free to slide over each 
other, subject to the pressure of the yc The 
outer erds of the strips are held in clamps K, K, 
whereby centre points C, C, are also attached to 
the strips. It will be seen that the arrangement 
is for a pair of the strips, &c., one on each side 
of the test piece. The upper strips carry gradu- 
ated dials D, D. When the duplicate instrument 
thus constituted has been applied to a test piece 
or member of a structure and tightly screwed 
up by means of the clamps K, K—a light tap 
with a hammer beds the centre-points more safely 
in their places—the strips are carefully opened to admit of two 
very fine hardened steel wire rollers P, P, to the ends of which are 
attached light pointers to lie against the dials D, D, but without 
contact. ‘These rolling pins are so placed that their pointers are 
coincident, as at A, with the centres of the dials. The instrument 
isthen complete. Any load applied to, or taken off the test piece 
is followed by elongation or contraction of the latter, which is 
betrayed by the partial revolution of the pins, and indicated by the 
movement of the pointers on the dials. The best results have 
been obtained with a wire which was drawn to measure exactly 
0-015 inch in circumference. The dial is divided into 15 equal parts 
and their decimals, so that one division represents 1000th of an inch 
on the test piece, and movements as small as 1-20,000th of an inch 
can be observed. The deformations being noted, the variation of 
stress may be inferred. 





CALORIMETRY. 

MM. Berthelot and Vieille have published through the Comptes 
Rendus various observations upon the use of the calorimetric bomb 
of M. Berthelot in the measurement of the heat of combustion 
of organic substances. This bomb is an appliance whereby the 
experimentalist is enabled to burn any combustible substance 
instantaneously at constant volume in oxygen compressed to 24 
atmospheres. It appears from a recent communication of MM. 
Berthelot and Recoura to the Académie des Sciences that there exist 
three types of this apparatus, in use in three independent labora- 
tories and by distinct operators. One is in the laboratory of the 
Central Depét of Powders and Saltpetres, where the apparatus was 
first brought out; another is in M. Longuinine’s private laboratory ; 
and the third is in the College of France. It was originally used 
for determining the calorific heat of gases; but since it has been 
used for various combustibles, it is stated to have given in different 
hands results that agree to the half of 1 per cent. The bomb is 
composed of steel lined with platinum; the fittings for the con- 
nections, cock, &c., being of brass. It contains 8 litres of oxygen. 
Up to the present time the users of the apparatus do not appear to 
have employed it to ascertain the calorific values of substances 
commonly used as fuels, which anyone outside a technical college 
would be naturally inclined to regard as the first use of a universal 
calorimeter, such as this is claimed to be. The subject of the last 
determinations of MM. Berthelot and Recoura, published in the 
Comptes Rendus, is naphthalene, which is stated to have a mean 
calorific value of 9°715 calories per gramme. In time possibly 
some experimentalist will prove this apparatus upon coals and fuel 
gases, seeing that a perfect calorimeter is still wanted. 


Tue Errect or ManaGaneEsE, Erc., on STEEL, 

A good deal has been published of late respecting the influence 
of manganese, tungsten, and other foreign matters, upon steel, and 
considerable interest therefore attaches to a statement made upon 
this subject to the Académie des Sciences by M. Osmond. This 
observer has devoted much study to the determination of the rela- 
tions existing, under the various conditions of heating and cooling, 
between the metallic portion of steel and the carbon with which it 
18 associated, and to which its condition as steel is due. Taking 
manganese first, M. Osmond finds that the presence of this body 
retards the change of the molecular condition of the metal; that 
18 to say, it keeps the carbon in the dissolved state, and produces 
all the effect of tempering. The iron and carbon of a manganese 
steel remain in the same condition at a cherry-red heat as at the 
ordinary temperature. This fact explains why manganese steel 
makes such good tools, for stokers and others, that are required to 
be used at a red heat. M. Osmond says that manganese steels are 
not magnetic when cold, in which peculiarity they resemble other 
steels when heated beyond the critical temperature; and for a 

€ reason the iron is in both cases in the same form. Tungsten 
possesses a similar property to manganese, and in an even greater 





degree. Every strange body plays a distinct part in steel; carbon 
is the only substance that really turns iron into steel. It is the 
sole steel-making material ; the other bodies that may be introduced 
into steel being only modifiers, however useful in their way. 


Cechnical Record. 


THE VALUE OF WATER GAS IN HEATING AND 
SMELTING OPERATIONS. 

In a recent number of Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal are 
given the results of some interesting experiments carried out at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main with the object of testing the value of water 
gas for heating and smelting purposes. It was found that this gas, 
made in a Wilson generator, and having the following percentage 
composition :—Carbonic oxide, 18; hydrogen, 10; nitrogen, 68 ; 
carbonic acid, 4—was serviceable for the heating of boilers, but 
unfit for smelting purposes. The melting temperature of silver 
could hardly be reached; the gas having lost its generating tem- 
perature of 400° C. by the transit from the generator to the furnace. 
By utilizing this temperature and heating the air of combustion, 
the ordinary smelting operations could be performed ; nevertheless, 
the use of the Wilson generator was discontinued, because the gas 
was not cheaper than other fuel for boiler heating. Since 1885, the 
refining works at Frankfort have used water gas, furnished by 
the neighbouring gas-works at 6 pfennige per cubic metre, or 
about 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. It is not stated by what process 
the gas is manufactured ; but in composition it is identical with the 
Lowe gas. It is still too expensive for all crude purposes; so that 
it is only used in melting gold, silver, and their alloys, fluxes and 
pigments for the decoration of china, and all purely laboratory work. 
It was compared with the rich illuminating gas obtained from 
the Frankfort works, and the poorer gas supplied in the city; the 
burners used being identical. A copper vessel, filled with water, 
was heated from 15° to 100° C., under similar conditions. It took 
10 cubic metres of water gas against 4 cubic metres of Frankfort 
rich gas, and 5 cubic metres of the poorer gas. Equal weights of 
two kinds of flux for enamelling colours were melted under iden- 
tical conditions, in a Perot furnace. The cost of the gas in each 
operation was 4°60 and 6°50 marks for water gas, against 19°6 and 
26°8 marks for the rich Frankfort gas. Equal quantities of fine 
silver and copper were melted with the two gases in the same fur- 
nace. It required of water gas 4°30 and 5°70 marks worth, and 
of rich illuminating gas 16°7 and 21°7 marks worth. By using 
water gas, therefore, all boiling, heating, or evaporating operations 
can be accomplished for half the money, and all melting for about 
a quarter the money, as compared with illuminating gas. It will 
be seen that this is only the result of the difference in the price of 
the two gases; for from the first experiment it follows that the 
pyrometric value of the coal gas is 2°5 times as high as that of the 
water gas. 














PrESENTATION TO Mr. A. H. Woop, or Hastines.—The officials 
and workmen employed by the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas 
Company have presented to Mr. A. H. Wood, who has lately 
resigned the appointment of General Manager of the Company, 
which he had held for a period of thirty years, a piece of silver 
plate, bearing an appropriate inscription, in token of the esteem in 
which he is held by them. 

THE MANAGERSHIP OF THE Dover Gas-Worxs.—The vacancy 
caused in the managership of the Dover Gas- Works by the resigna- 
tion, through ill-health, of Mr. Ravenhill, has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Raphael Herring, of the Saltley Gas-Works, 
Birmingham, who on Wednesday last was presented with a testi- 
monial consisting of a black marble timepiece, two bronze vases, 
and silver fish knife and fork, by the workmen and staff. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mr. H. Hack, M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer 
of the works. 

Tue MEETING oF THE Gas InstiTuTE.—As will be seen by the open- 
ing paragraph of our Glasgow Correspondent’s “‘ Notes" in another 
column, the local arrangements for the Glasgow meeting of the 
Institute are in an advanced state. Nothing less was to be expected 
from the energetic and representative local organizing Committee 
who have taken charge of the matter. It is understood that the 
same order of proceedings that has been followed of recent years 
will again be adopted—the mornings only being devoted to the 
reading of papers, the afternoons to be occupied with visits to 
works to be thrown open to inspection upon this occasion. Thus 
the afternoon of Tuesday, the first day of the meeting, will in all 
probability be taken up by a visit to the Dawsholm station of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas-Works, where the Siemens-Foulis gas 
generator furnaces are in use; and afterwards Messrs. Macfarlane’s 
pipe foundry will be inspected. At Dawsholm the Gas Committee 
will welcome the members. Wednesday afternoon will be devoted 
to a journey to a large shale distillery in Linlithgowshire, which 
is expected to prove highly interesting. Thursday will be wholly 
engrossed with formal business ; probably concluding with a recep- 
tion by the Lord Provost and Corporation. Friday's excursion will 
be to Inverary and the islands at the mouth of the Clyde, in the 
specially chartered steamer Lord of the Isles. Altogether, a most 
satisfactory programme is being arranged for the instruction and 
entertainment of the members; and if they co-operate worthily in 
the matter of papers, there is every reason to expect that the forth- 
coming meeting will prove one of the most brilliantly successful in 
the annals of the Institute, 
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THE APPLICATION 
LIGHT. 


At the recent Half-Yearly Meeting of the Waverley Association 
of Gas Managers at Melrose (which was briefly noticed in the last 
number of the Journat), Mr. J. Smith, Manager of the Rosewell 


Gas- Works, Midlothian, read the following paper :— 


As anything in the shape of a new use for gas tar will be very 


acceptable, I wish to say a few words with regard to some experi- 
ments I have lately been making with this substance. I suppose 
most of you have tried to burn tar in your fires, with more or less 
success; but I have never yet heard anyone say that it was a 
really good fuel. To make the combustion of tar complete, you 
must have a strong current of either air or steam, which has a 
tendency to create an intense heat at one point only—a circum- 
stance which is not at all suited to retort heating. But the difficulties 
we encounter, and the‘mistakes we make, sharpen our wits—some- 
times those of our rivals—and stimulate us to further resources ; the 
result being the improvement of ourindustry. We all know the great 
good that resulted to the gas industry from the electric light scare ; 
and now I wish to speak of a new opponent which has been gradually 
making its appearance among us. I refer to the Lucigen light. 
Unlike the electric light, it has come quietly into existence. I 
believe, however, it is destined to have a place among the illu- 
minants of the future; and it is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that in cases where one light of great power can be used to light up 
a large area, the Lucigen light will hold its own with either gas or 
the electric light. You will, I am sure, forgive me for making this 
remark when I tell you that even this light can be turned to our 
advantage ; and that by using it we can obtain as much illuminating 
power from 3 gallons of gas tar as we can from 1000 cubic feet of 
27-candle gas. This may seem a rather startling statement ; and 
I should have liked very much if some of my friends here had had 
the opportunity of seeing the thing at work, so that they might have 
been able to verify my statement. You know the construction of 
the Lucigen lamp. A double tube, one tube within the other, ascends 
about 3 feet from a reservoir holding several gallons of oil; and 
about 10 inches above the vessel, compressed air or steam is intro- 
duced into the outer tube, part of which descends and forces the oil 
up the inner tube, and the remainder ascends and converts the oil 
at the top of the tube into a fine spray, at the point of illumination. 
The flame is clear and bright, about 2 feet high, and 5 or 6 inches 
broad ; and it gives a light of between 2000 and 8000 candles. I 
have had one of these lamps under my charge for about six months ; 
and from the very first, I entertained the idea of trying it with tar. 
As soon as the winter was over, so that the lamp was not required 
for lighting up the works, I had it removed to a place where I could 
conveniently experiment with it, and where I had a supply of both 
steam and compressed air. The result is what I have stated 
—viz., that 3 gallons of tar will give as much light as 1000 cubic 
feet of gas. The oil usually burned in these lamps is a waste pro- 
duct from oil refineries ; and at first was sold as low as 4d. per gallon. 
Subsequently it rose to 1d. ; and I believe the price is now 14d. per 
gallon. As the light gets more into use, the oil will most likely 
continue to rise in price. In many instances, too, the carriage 
of the oil is as much as its cost, because there are only a 
few places in Scotland where it can be had; whereas gas 
tar can be obtained almost everywhere. So much for the 
bright side of the light ; but it would be unfair for me to leave the 
matter without taking a look at the other side. Although one of 
these lamps gives a light of between 2000 and 8000 candles, it can- 
not be subdivided into smaller lights to any great extent; and it is 
only profitable where it can be used to light up a large area. The 
lamp has also a hissing noise, which in some cases might be objec- 
tionable ; and if compressed air has to be specially produced for it, 
this would add considerably to the cost. In the case of using tar, 
it requires to be raised to a temperature of 180°, to make it fluid 
enough. There is no doubt that the compressed air intensifies the 
light to a great extent; but it is probable that the large amount of 
carbon contained in the tar, when so completely consumed as it is 
in the Lucigen, also adds to the intensity of the light. I have tried 
tar with steam instead of compressed air; but, as yet, have only 
been partially successful, 








DHegister of Patents, 


Wokrxine From A Distance Gas AND OTHER Stopcocks.—Lenaerts, L., of 
Brussels. No. 8473; June 28, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus whereby stopcocks (such as those 
on gas-meters) can be conveniently worked from a distance—as, for 
instance, from several apartments or floors of a building. 

The illustration shows a front view of the apparatus and the plate 
situated at the locality from which the regulation is to be effected. 

A disc or plate N, attached to the gas or other pipe by means of a strap 
embracing it, carries a grooved pulley D that fits, either directly or by 
means of a socket or sleeve X, on to the plug of the gas-cock that is to 
be worked, so that the rotation of the pulley will effect the turning of the 
cock. The pulley is secured in position by a cover or plate K having 
arms bolted to the plate so that the pulley is situated between the two. 
The cover carries first two small guide pulleys B situated in the same 
plane with the main pulley D; and secondly two other guide pulleys on 
a swivelling bracket Y, whose axes are at any adjustable angle to the 
pulleys B—the bracket being carried by a plate provided with two or more 
holes for mounting the frame in different positions thereon. A pitch 
chain passed round the main pulley (which has studs in its groove) 
passes thence first over the two guide pulleys B, and then over the two 
guide pulleys at Y ; so that, by adjusting the position of the latter, the 
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chain may be led away from the apparatus in any desired direction, 
Beyond the apparatus the two ends of the chain are attached to two 
wires or cords, well stretched, that are led over guide pulleys or by bell 
cranks to the apartment where the regulation is to be effected. Here 
there is provided a plate F, having two rows of studs or hooks ; each cord 
being hooked on to one or other stud of each row. Thus, when the one 
cord is pulled so that its end is hooked on to the end stud of the one roy, 
the cock will have been turned full on, and the other cord will be hooked 
on to the opposite end stud of the other row, as shown; and soon. In 
some cases electrical indication of the turning on or off of the cock js 
provided by connecting to the cover K of the apparatus one termina] 
wire G of a circuit including a battery and an electric bell or other 
signalling apparatus; the other terminal G! being connected to an 
insulated contact stud O on the cover. The pulley D is provided with g 
contact spring which, when the cock is entirely closed, makes contact 
with the stud at O, and closes the circuit so as to give a signal, which is 
intercepted as soon as the cock is opened to the smallest extent. 


Gas Krrcnen-Rances-——Turner, H. C., of Camberwell, 8.E. No. 5898; 
April 30, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention consists in constructing kitchen ranges in somewhat 
the usual form ; but, instead of relying upon the heat generated in the 
fireplace to heat the oven and boiler, an arrangement is made for the 
introduction of a set of gas heating-burners inside the bottom of the 
oven, inserted through an orifice, in the front of the oven, above the drip. 
ping-pan. The burners have covering plates for deflecting the heat, and 
also for preventing any greasy substance dropping on the burners; the 
lower part being provided with a series of openings, through which air is 
supplied for producing proper combustion. The top hot plate above the 
oven (also supplied with gas) is hinged, so that it may be lifted and 
thrown quite out of the way into a recess formed in the side coving of 
the range and the brickwork in which it is built. The fireplace is fitted 
with an asbestos gas-fire, arranged to be hooked on or off the grate, so as 
to warm the room. The boiler is placed on the opposite side of the fire- 
place to the oven, and has through and near its bottom an orifice in which 
is inserted a gas-burner having rows of jets by which the water in the 
boiler is heated. 


Reeutators on Governors To ConTRoL THE Gas SUPPLY TO ONE OR 
mMoRE Burners.—Cox, W., of Battersea, S.W. No. 9120; July 13, 
1886. ([8d.} 

This regulator consists of a case formed of either sheet or cast metal, 
with inlet and outlet pipes provided. At K is fixed a partition—the 
enclosing case in this instance being made of sheet metal—for the pur- 
pose of forming a circular chamber for the reception of, and within which 
works freely, the bell E suspended to one end of the lever D, which latter 
is provided at right angles thereto with a spindle H, the knife edge of 
which oscillates upon bearings fixed to a beam or cross-head that sup- 
ports in position the inlet-pipe. At the centre of the lever is a vertical 
arm, to the extremity of which is rigidly fixed a plain flat valve F, which 


Fig.7. 
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in its normal position (when the supply of gas is shut off) rests against 
and closes the inlet-pipe. At the other end of the lever is a — 
weight G, free to move along the lever, and to which it is secured Md 
means of a screw. In the base of the case is inserted—centrally, re! 
tively to the bell chamber—a small tube or pipe M open at both — 
allow of the free passage of air to the upper part of the bell, which lat “ 
is provided at the bottom, as shown, with a cross strap J 50 as to pred 
vibration. On the exterior of the case is fixed a feed pipe L, art 
with a screw cap, by means of which liquid can be introduced into 
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in order to seal the lower part of the bell. Communicating with 
the feed-pipe is 8 passage or channel, which serves as a trap for prevent- 
“the escape of gas; the orifice of it being covered with the liquid con- 
ined in thecase. The partition K is also perforated at the bottom to 
sllow of the admission of the liquid into the chamber surrounding the bell. 
The object of the partition K in the formation of a chamber is to confine 
the be within as small a space as is consistent with its free action; as 
itis found, says the patentee, to work more steadily under this condition 
jban when in a larger chamber. The partition K would not, however, be 
. in the event of the case being of cast metal, as one part of the 
qase would then be cast deeper than the other, so as to form a well for 
the reception of the bell and the sealing fluid. 


qus-Exorses.—Haddan, H. J.; communicated from W. Gavillet and L. 
Martaresche, of Paris. No. 2194; Feb. 11, 1887, [8d.] 

This invention relating to gas motors consists in a novel construction 
of the cylinder, the improved devices for the regulation, introduction, and 
evacuation of the gas, the automatic lubrication of the piston, and the 
arrangement for electrically igniting the gas in the cylinder. 


Fig.t. 




















As seen in the illustrations—a front elevation and plan of the engine— 
the motor shaft A carries a pinion B with inclined teeth, gearing into a 
similar tooth wheel B! fixed on a shaft A! revolving in bearings C Cl 
perpendicularly to the motor shaft. On the A! shaft are fastened the 
cams D E U G, the movements of which are regulated as follows :—The 
cam D is provided with a slot, in which runs a roller V, so as to give a 

reciprocating motion to a lever D!, in the extremity of which 
slides vertically a pin H, to which a movement regulating its position in 
the lever D! is given by the governor K, causing it to strike the rod I of 
the valve, giving passage to the gas, which flows subsequently into the 
valve-box Z, and thence into the cylinder, until the engine has attained 
its maximum speed. The cam E, by its rotary motion, causes the rod of 
the valve in the box Z to be lifted, and controls the introduction of gas 
and air into the cylinder. The cam G, by the same rotary motion, 
causes the rod of the valve to be raised, which is placed by the side of 
the former valve in the valve-box Z, and serves for the evacuation of the 
burned gases. Below each of these valve rods is placed a spring, allow- 
ing the valve to be raised perpendicularly. On the shaft A! is a pulley T, 
which actuates a pump T!, and so conducts water into the cavities of the 
cylinder and serves to cool it. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
‘ — B. H., ‘‘ Improvements in incandescence gas-lamps.” 
pril 13. 
5357.—Smaitu, G., ‘‘ An improved apparatus for indicating or recording 
pressure.” April 13. 
5469.—Dicxinson, A., “‘ Improvements in condensers.”’ April 15. 


5484.—Scorr, R., ‘Improvements in the media and construction of 


globes for increasing the luminosity of light.” April 15. 
5519.—Exiorr, J., “‘ Improvements in gas apparatus for effecting the 
continuous carbonization of coal.” April 15. 
5530.—Harais, A., ‘“‘ Improvements in gas producers.” April 15. 
5556.—Hiut, A., “ Heating water in connection with gas cooking and 
gas heating stoves.” April 16. 
i a H. P., “Improvements in gas heating apparatus,” 
pril 16, 
5574.—Horn, W. W., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for the manufac- 
ture of gas.” A communication from A. L. Allen. April 16. 
5611.—Earon, J., and Husanp, J., ‘Improvements in gaseliers, gas- 
brackets, and the like.” April 18. 
a A., “‘ An improved safety tap for gas and other purposes.” 
pril 18, 
5655.—Davis, G. E., “* Softening and purifying water for domestic and 
trade purposes.” April 19. 
a iam A., ‘‘An improved steam, water, or gas cock or tap.” 
pril 19. 
5792.—Sparrow, C., and Oscrrsy, J., “‘ Regulating supply of gas to 
gas-stoves, &c., called the self regulating joint.” April 20. 
5822.—Brerpen, J., ‘‘ Improvements in valves for regulating the flow 
of gas and water.”’ April 21. 
5833.—Crosstey, F. W., “A combined gas motor engine and dynamo- 
electro machine.” April 21. 








Tue Gas Supriy or WaRpLE.—A deputation has been appointed by the 
Wardle Local Board to wait upon the Gas Committee of the Rochdale 
Corporation for the purpose of ascertaining the terms on which the latter 
ode se to supply gas for lighting the higher portion of the 
8 district. 





Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





THE GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS. 


Srr,—I do not like to allow the interesting article in the Journan of 
the 29th ult., on gasholder framing, to pass without remark. The 
stability of gasholders is a subject well worth consideration, as, so far as 
I have been able to discover, it is very imperfectly understood; and the 
fact that it has been frequently discu by able men proves that it is 
both a fascinating and a difficult question to solve. That I agree to a 
large extent with the article alluded to will be best shown by the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of mine published in the Jounnat of Dec. 27, 
1881, and in the descriptive account of the large three-lift gasholder at 
the Old Kent Road, reprinted from the Journan :— 

“T close this letter with an idea that has occurred to me this week, and 
which may some day be carried out in practice. I believe it would be 

uite practicable and perfectly safe to erect and work such a gasholder as 
this, with three lifts of 53 feet each, if the guide framing reached only high 
enough for one lift—say, 55 feet-—in order to guide the inner holder until 
the second is cupped. The process would then be repeated; the second 
lift being guided and kept in its place until it lifted the third, which would 
rise to its full height and be held firmly in position by the combined rac ial 
and tangential rollers on the grip of the outside or bottom lift, with similar 
rollers on its curb working against guides in the tank. This would result 
in a cylinder (say) 214 feet in diameter and 156 feet high, with upwards of 
100 feet of the upper part entirely unsupported, but with the lower part, 
of 53 feet, securely held in position by the triple rollers bearing on the 

ide framing and on the tank. The two sets of triple rollers would, I 

elieve, maintain such a gasholder perfectly level. With a shallow holder 
it would be unsafe; but with a deep one that could not get out of level, it 
ought to be as safe as a similar cylinder standing on the ground.” 

I see no reason to go beyond the above opinion. Consequently I am 
bound to say that I think the bold and enterprising writer of the 
article goes too far and tries to prove too much; that, in fact, like 
other writers on this intricate subject, he has got slightly beyond his 
depth when he says: ‘There is in the construction of gasholders a 
point, depending entirely upon their bulk, beyond which these struc- 
tures are wholly independent of the exterior framing with which it is at 
present thought necessary to provide them.”’ In the first place, it is diffi- 
cult to see that the question is one of bulk—my experiments on reduced 
guide-framing have been made on a very small holder; and, secondly, 
much stronger proof than the writer gives is needed to show that large gas- 
holders can work ‘‘ wholly independent of the exterior framing.”’ Again, 
it is a very strong expression to say: ‘It is impossible to construct a 
framework strong enough to uphold a gasholder of any considerable size 
without depending upon the inherent stability of the holder itself,” 
though I quite admit that, when the tank is too full, and by some acci- 
dent the bottom curb gets on the edge of the tank, it is very doubtful 
whether, under such circumstances, the strongest possible framing would 
not give way. 

This, however, is not the point; for gasholders with or without 
external framing cannot be constructed to meet such abnormal conditions. 
The question raised by the writer of the article is whether the stability 
of a holder can be secured by means of two sets of rollers placed one at 
the bottom and the other a “ few feet ’’ above it. If the bottom rollers 
had the same power to prevent vertical as they have lateral motion, I 
have little doubt one set only would be quite sufficient. But they have 
no such power; and as the prevention of unequal vertical motion—that 
is tilting—is absolutely necessary, the object must be accomplished in 
some other way. The only methods with which I am acquainted for 
attaining this end are by balance weights, each weight connected by (say) 
three chains to equidistant points on the top curb or cup, and by the 
simple, and for large holders universal plan of rollers, placed so far apart 
vertically that tilting becomes impossible, if the rollers are properly 
adjusted. We are therefore agreed that there must be, at any rate, two 
sets of rollers; but how far apart is the question. Take, for example, 
the gasholder suggested in the article, 150 feet diameter, with ‘‘ well 
adjusted bottom rollers in a double tier a few feet apart vertically.” I 
think the few feet in the mind of the writer were probably 4 or 5 feet ; 
but, for the sake of argument, I will say 10 feet, or 1-15th the diameter of 
the holder, and then ask the question whether a single-lift holder 150 
feet diameter and 10 feet deep would work satisfactorily, All experience 
says emphatically, ‘‘ No.” If there were but a } inch play in each roller, 
the top might come over 4 inch in one direction—say, to the west—and 
the bottom could go over 4 inch to the east, which would throw the 
sides 1 inch out of the vertical; but so small a deviation as 1 inch in 
the vertical side would put the holder 15 inches out of level. It will, 
however, probably be said that there should be no play at all in the 
rollers—a height of perfection in rollers and guides very difficult of 
attainment; but granting the accomplishment of this almost impossible 
feat, what is there to prevent the bottom curb being distorted to the 
extent of 1 inch, and, if so, why not 2, 3, or 4 inches ? 

But supposing distortion to a serious extent cannot take place, and 
the curb remains rigid, a very slight tilt with a leverage of 15:1 would 
cause the rollers to jam in the guides, and to jam very tightly—for an 
excess of a ton on one side of the holder would become, through the 
above-named leverage, 15 tons on the rollers; and when jamming like 
this occurs if the holder be falling, destruction is inevitable. If a holder 
only 10 feet deep would be so likely—I would rather say certain to tilt, 
how much more certainly would it happen if such a holder carried a deck 
load 90 feet high, exposed to wind and snow? for this would be the con- 
dition of a holder 150 ft. by 100 ft., supported by only two sets of rollers, 
placed 10 feet apart, There would be an additional vertical leverage of 
10:1, tending to produce tilting. I venture to say no day is so calm 
that a holder of this size thus guided could ever be filled; and if by 
means of artificial support, inflation could be effected, on the removal of 
such support, the holder would topple over in less than five minutes. 
have seen so much of the instability of shallow holders—once expres- 
sively described by Mr. Sugg as having the proportions of a frying-pan 
—that I may have erred rather in the opposite direction in adopting as a 
rule, when ible, a my equal to one-fourth of the diameter for the 
inner lift of a telescopic holder. 

If some practicable means could be devised whereby all the bottom 
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rollers might be made to rise or fall equally, and none of them could 
either rise above or fall below the others, the holder would then to all 
intents and purposes have a solid foundation, and no columns or guide- 
framing of any kind would be necessary ; for who can doubt that a holder 
standing on the ground with a sheet-iron bottom to make it gas-tight, 
and filled with gas under the usual pressure of 6 or 8 inches, would resist 
with ease the pressure of the wind. As, however, there are no known 
means for keeping the bottom rollers in the same level plane, we must, 
until a better way has been shown, prevent tilting by means of tiers of 
rollers placed a certain vertical distance apart on the sides working 
against guide-framing. It will not do to make an exact calculation, 
because we have to do with the possibility of imperfect adjustment or 
workmanship, and with unknown stresses. It is therefore essential in 
such important and expensive structures as gasholders, where the point 
of absolute safety cannot be defined, to show an excess of caution. I am 
consequently not prepared. to say that if only two tiers of rollers are used, 
they should be placed at a less vertical distance apart than one-fourth of 
the diameter of the holder, at the top and bottom of the outer lift. This 
will necessitate external guide-framing to a corresponding height; and 
such guide-framing is also essential for guiding the inner lift until it is 
cupped, which I suppose the writer of the article had in mind when, at 
the close of the fourth paragraph, he speaks of ‘‘ external framing stand- 
ing more than a very few feet above the level of the water in the tank, or 
at most to the height of the inner lift.’’ Comparatively few disasters 
—I can call none to mind as I write—have happened to telescopic 
gasholders when cupped; the upper being then securely held by the 
lower lift. But the upper lift when uncupped is prone to tilt, owing to 
the rollers on the cup being perhaps imperfectly adjusted, and the guides 
in which they work (which are little more than the sides of the outer 
holder) not sufficiently rigid. Therefore to expect the inner lift to rise 
ard fall satisfactorily when guided only by the rollers on the cup is out 
of the question; it must have rollers on the crown curb working in the 
external framing to guide it until it is cupped, when a two-lift holder 
would no doubt work with perfect safety without further support from 
the guide-framing. 

Iam not at all prepared to say that with a three-lift holder guide-framing 
to the height of one lift would be safe, because the guiding of the holder 
would be dependent on the rollers on the second lift. Those on the 
upper part of it would work on the firm guide-framing ; but the lower 
rollers would have only the sheeting of the next lift as their support, and 
this, I think, could not be safely trusted. I should therefore, with a 
three or four lift holder, consider it necessary to carry the guide-framing 
to the height of two lifts, so thet the second might be cupped before the 
rollers on the crown curb left the guides—in short, a holder cannot be 
considered safe unless it has at least two sets of rollers at a considerable 
vertical distance apart working against perfectly firm guides. 

If guide-framing should be curtailed, it will be necessary to make the 
rollers and their carriages much stronger, because, for example, with a 
double holder, the rollers on the inverted cup of the outer lift would 
have to bear not only their ordinary stress, but also that which, under 
the old system, would be borne by the rollers on the crown curb; and 
this stress, whatever it might be, would be doubled, owing to the leverage. 
The rollers on the inverted cup would therefore have to bear about three 
times the stress that would, under ordinary circumstances, fall to their lot. 
So far as the rollers are concerned, this is of no consequence, as they 
can be made of any required strength; but to greatly strengthen the 
carriages and their attachment to the inverted cup is a matter of very 
considerable difficulty. 

Of course, if the writer of the article is right in his contention, all 
trouble about rollers and carriages is labour in vain; but I cannot think 
he is right. It is all very well to say, as I have often said, that the 
weight of a holder greatly exceeds the weight of the impact of the 
fiercest wind, so does the weight of a ship; but the force of the wind 
bearing on the broadside, or, in fact, any part of the heaviest ship, will 
eause her to drift, and not unfrequently to drag her anchors. The same 
law applies to a gasholder. The pressure of a steady wind of (say) 
10 lbs. on the square foot must be resisted; otherwise the holder would 
move. I say 10 lbs., because, although there is no doubt sudden gusts 
exert a far greater momentary force, it is doubtful whether on gas- 
holders inland the steady continuous pressure of the wind exceeds 
10 lbs. on the foot over an extended area. But whatever it be, the 
holder must be held against it. The writer of the article practically 
says the rollers on the bottom curb bearing on the tank are sufficient ; 
and I must say that, while they no doubt would prevent the bottom of the 
holder from moving laterally, they could not exert a similar influence on 
the top which would inevitably go over. The sense in which I have 
spoken of the weight of the holder resisting the wind has been in relation 
to violent gusts, which are always momentary. It is these which are 
registered by wind-gauges. They rise rapidly to their maximum, and then 
instantly fall; and this being their nature, they exert no appreciable 
effect, because they are not continued long enough to overcome the 
inertia of the holder. This, I think, is the reason why gasholders so 
successfully resist the overturning power of the wind ; for were it not so, 
much less than the wind pressures given in Mr. Wyatt’s letter would 
have that result.* That pressures at Greenwich ever attain the high 
points named by Mr. Wyatt is open to grave doubt. One does not ques- 
tion the statement that certain anemometers have registered these 
figures ; but, so far as I can learn, the belief is general that the anemo- 
meters are not correct. The instrument registers a certain amount of 
force, which consists partly of pressure on its face and a very consider- 
able proportion of vacuum at its back. I have been told by a very 
eminent authority that the vacuum is nearly as much as one-third of the 
total registration. Thus, with a pressure of wind of 40lbs., 28 lbs, is 
pressure and 12lbs. vacuum. Now, as a gasholder is round, there is no 
vacuum. Further, it has been found that a wind-gauge of 300-feet area 
never registers more than about two-thirds of the force per foot registered 
by a small one of 14-feet area. 

To return to the framing, Mr. H. E. Jones says, in the last number 
of the Journat, that if the upper part is dispensed with, “ special pro- 
vision would have to be made for bringing back the rollers of the upper 
lifts into the wheel-races or guide-bars at the upper end of such 
standards.” This assumes that the upper lifts will change their position 
after leaving the guide-framing ; but a little consideration will show that 





* See ante, p. 681, 








this cannot be. Either a holder can be efficiently held in jtg place 

the proposed short guide-framing or it cannot; and if it by 
would be the act of a madman to dispense with the upper of 
framing. But the writer of the article, Mr. Wyatt, and Mr, Jo the 
all agree with me that a holder can be safely guided with the shorten 
framing ; and if it can be guided safely, the upper lifts cannot get po 
of position after their rollers leave, and before they return to the ra 
Moreover, if the position of the upper lifts could alter, I fear NO pro. 
vision ‘‘ for bringing back the rollers ” would be of any use; somethin, 
would break or give way. ng 

If the dispensing with the upper part of the guide-framing woulg « 
tail greater weight and expense in the lower part of the holder, ag Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Wyatt seem to intimate, then by all means abandon the 
idea ; but if it only means the strengthening of the rollers on the Nowe 
lifts, and as we intend doing at Rotherhithe, adding tangentia] rollers, 
then the saving will be considerable, as the whole cost of the Upper 
guide-framing will be saved, and the lower part, having to bear no 
greater stress, does not require strengthening. There is also another 
reason for dispensing with the upper framing, and that is—supposing the 
theory to be correct—because it is useless; and it is bad engineering to 
put up useless material. 

The utmost I expect to see is, for a double holder, guide-framing not 
less than one lift high ; and for a three or four lift holder, guide-framing 
not less than two lifts high; and I much doubt whether anyone wij 
attempt to go beyond this. It is all very well for a writer to sit at his 
desk and formulate theories; but to put them into practice would ineyy 
a responsibility from which he would probably shrink. Nevertheless, jf 
he can maintain the position he has taken up, no one will be more ready 
to congratulate him on his originality and his courage than myself, 


Tunbridge Wells, April 21, 1887. Geonce Livesey, 
P.S.—I have received an interesting letter on this subject from Mr, 


F. D. Marshall, of Copenhagen, which certainly appears to support your 
theory.—G. L. 





THE UTILIZATION OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AS A MANURE, 

Srr,—Now that the price of sulphate of ammonia has fallen unpre. 
cedently low at this season of the year, on account of the consumers jn 
Germany using, to a large extent, nitrate in place of sulphate—no donbt 
accounted for by the action of the Chilian Nitrate Producers’ Association 
in extolling their product by means of prize essays—it will perhaps 
interest your readers to know the method we have adopted for the sale 
of our sulphate. We induced a firm who have a large connection among 
farmers, in the way of buying their produce and supplying them with 
artificial manures, to take up the sale of the sulphate. The result has 
been that they have sold among local farmers far more than we could 
supply, even if all our winter’s make had been reserved for them; and 
when I mention that in nearly every case the farmer previously used 
nitrate of soda, the importance of this will be manifest. This can. 
not be too strongly emphasized and made known among farmers, 
now that sulphate and nitrate are, weight for weight, about the same 
price. The former is actually 25 per cent. cheaper than the latter; 
for 4 cwt. of sulphate contains as much fertilizing power as 5 cwt. of 
nitrate. Farmers who use sulphate instead of nitrate are therefore saving 
25 per cent., which in these days of low prices and foreign competition, 
tending to lower them still, is no small consideration. Further, we have 
had a long spell of dry weather; and it is very probable that when rain 
does come, we may have a long continuation of it. If such is the case, 
those who have used sulphate will reap further advantage ; it being proved 
that nitrate is easier washed out of the soil than sulphate. 

Firms who are brought constantly in contact with farmers, and who 
have some knowledge of farm produce, &c., naturally have considerable 
influence with their clients. They are therefore the best people to intro- 
duce sulphate ofammonia. I am convinced if manufacturers of sulphate 
would arrange with agents for the sale of it, and supply all the farmers 
in their district with a copy of one or more of the excellent pamphlets 
on the value of sulphate of ammonia as a manure, we need have no 
fear of our friends on the Continent using nitrate; for we should then 
find a ready sale of our sulphate for home requirements. J. F. Beu. 

Gas-Works, Stafford, April 22, 1887. oe 





THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS GAS BILL. 

Sm,—Having read in your last issue a report of some observations 
made on this matter by Mr. Browell, at a recent meeting of the Tunbridge 
Wells Local Board, I cannot allow them to pass without remark as to 
one of them, because if it is not contradicted a very erroneous impression 
may take root. The one observation to which I desire to call attention 
is given in the words, ‘‘ he believed himself that, although 3s. 9d. was now 
the maximum price, they were not at liberty to charge as much as 3s. $d. 
unless it was required to pay the stipulated dividend.” This is an erro- 
neous statement of the case, as 3s. 9d. is not ‘‘now the maximum price,” 
nor is there a maximum price in the Bill. The price named is a standard 
price, subject to a sliding scale. Nor is it correct to say the Company 
may not charge it ‘“‘ unless it was required to pay the stipulated divi- 
dend.’”” The Company may charge the 3s. 9d. as soon as they see fit, 
and continue to charge it until they have laid by and invested a reserve 
fund, derived from surplus profits after paying the prescribed dividends 
on their several classes of share capital, available for equalizing dividends 
for all time to come. 

I abstain from making any further remarks on the provisions of the 
Bill, which has so successfully passed through the crucial ordeal of 
severely hostile criticism ; and have only to say that I am pleased to 
find that both the Local Board and the Gas Company are well satisfied 
with the final result of the contest, and that harmonious relations have 
again been established. R. P. Spice 

21, Parliament Street, S.W., April 20, 1887. ‘iain : 





THE QUALITY OF THE ANTWERP WATER SUPPLY. 
S1r,—Seeing in the Journat for last Tuesday the report of the general 
meeting of the Antwerp Water Company, I beg to ask you to find space 
for the following experience of a resident in the city. Before the 
revolvers were introduced, and when the filtration of the water through 
ngy iron, which was devised by Professor Bischof, had been tested at 
the water-works by three years’ use, the same Chairman who presided 
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; the last meeting was reported to have stated at the then assembly : 
with respect to filtering by spongy iron, which has been a matter of 
joubt amongst scientists, this Company has proved the complete success 
of that process.” The praise thus given to the system in use at that 
time contrasts strangely with the mild, apologetic manner in which the 

: now, after the displacement of that process by Mr. W. 
Anderson’s revolvers, speaks of the quality of the water supply. Doctors 
may not agree as to the tests to be applied to potable water; but they 
ooe and all agree that a water which is repulsive to the outward senses 
cannot be wholesome. Expressing not only my own opinion, but that of 

circle of acquaintances, the water was, to use the words in Dr. E. 
kland’s report, ‘‘ colourless, bright, and palatable,” as long as it was 
assed through the spongy iron filters. But since the introduction of the 
rrolvers it has, with some few exceptions, not only been unpleasant to 
the eye, but also to such an extent to the palate, that, in fact, it can no 

Jonger be called a ‘ potable ’’ water. : The unfortunate consumers have 
thus again largely resorted, for drinking purposes, to the water of their 
shallow wells, which, although it is said to be highly polluted, is, at any 
rate in most cases, palatable. Strangely enough, I addressed a complaint 
to Professor Bischof almost directly after the change, and then first 
jearnt through him that an alteration in the arrangements had taken 

Jace, and that he was no longer responsible. 

It need scarcely be expected that these statements will be confronted 
by the conclusions arrived at some time ago by a Commission of the 
Antwerp Municipality, since, in the discussion of Mr. Anderson’s paper 
on “ Water Purification,’’ read at the Society of Arts in November last,* 
Professor Bischof proved, without being contradicted, that those con- 
dusions are in direct opposition to the very figures given by the Commis- 
sion, which show that the revolvers, instead of being an improvement 
from a chemical point of view, have caused the organic purification to be 
reduced to almost one-half. Anyone who desires further details as to the 
failure of the revolvers will find them in the discussion referred to. 

The Chairman is doubtless correct in stating that the Company have 
effected a saving through the introduction of the revolvers. Whether 
the shareholders will benefit by this is another question; as although 
the water may be good enough for water-closets, washing, and the like, 
ithas ceased to be potable. Consumers, no doubt, have an interest in 
the prosperity of a water company; but with regard to the £10,000 
alluded to by the Chairman, this sum, which has been saved at the 
expense of quality, amounts to only one-fifth of the sum which, as the 

rt says, has been paid by the Company, in the main, for a mere 
transference of the concession. It seems hard that the consumers should 
now be made to suffer to such an extent for liberality so lavish that the 
Commissioners of Health at Antwerp have already felt several times 
compelled to remind the Company strongly of their engagement with 


regard to quality. 
Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, April 21, 1887. L. pe Mrias. 





Tue Eantrest Use or “ Stor’? Furnaces.—‘ X.” asks: ‘‘ Have any of 
your readers employed ‘ slot’ furnaces before the year 1877? By a slot 
furnace I mean the absence of metallic fire-bars, there being fire bricks 
or blocks placed within 3 inches of each other, so as to form a narrow 
channel, running in a longitudinal direction from front to back of the 
furnace, through which the clinker and ashes fall into the ashpit.” 








Morte VinEo Warter-Worxs Company.—The eighth ordinary general 
meeting of this Company was held at the London Offices, 61, Moorgate 
Street, on Thursday last. The report submitted to the shareholders for 
adoption showed that in the year ending Dec. 31 last the gross revenue 
amounted to £57,565 8s. 4d.; being a decrease of £174 11s. 7d., as com- 
pared with the previous year. This decrease, it was stated, was due to the 
fact that the receipts in respect of the Government subvention only‘amounted 
to £7820, as against £10,752 10s. in the previous year. The net income 
from the ordinary business of the Company had increased £3711 18s. 
Alter providing for all interest and other charges, and adding £1785 8s. to 
the fund for the renewal of buildings and plant, there remained an avail- 
able balance of £19,626 14s. at the credit of profit and loss account. Out 
of this a dividend at the rate of 34 per cent. on the share capital was 
declared (absorbing £12,257), the sum of £5000 was placed to the special 
reserve fund; and the balance of £2369 14s. carried to next account. 


Tae Norrnwern Gas Coat Trape.—There is, for the time, a rather 
hetter demand for gas coal in the North ; but the prices at which sales have 
been made are very low. Good gas coals have been sold in single cargoes 
on the River Tyne at 5s. 9d. per ton, with, in a few instances, a slight dis-- 
count. On the other hand, there are one or two of the best collieries which 
ask 6s. to 6s. 8d. per ton, and in one case as high as 6s, 6d. is demanded ; 
but there are also contracts running at considerably lower prices. In a 
few days shipments will begin to the Baltic ports, and this will give a little 
animation to the trade. But many of these contracts are at very low 
prices—some having been taken at about 10s. 5d. per ton delivered in 
Cronstadt ; and as the freight is more than 4s. per ton, and there are dues 
and insurance to pay in addition, the amount received by the coalowner 
must be low. This year there are all the indications, therefore, of very 
cheap gas coals. As yet the strike in the Northumberland coal trade con- 
tinues, but it is likely to be near its close; and whenit does terminate, a 
good deal of coal will be thrown on the market. 


Sincaporr Gas Company, Limitep.—In the report of the Directors of 
this Company for the half year ending Dec. 81, 1886, to be presented to the 
thareholders at the ordinary general meeting to-day, they state that the 
gas and meter rental shows an increase of £344 over that of the previous 
half year. The Manager attributes this increase to the impetus given to 
gas consumption by the laying of the new trunk main, and improvements 
made in different parts of the district where the mains have m taken 
up and relaid. Several of the new bridges which were unfinished at the 
close of last half year have since been completed and fitted up with a. 
The sales of residual products have been fairly well maintained. The 
collections have been very nemeg oe’ # and the fitters have been well 
employed. The plant, machinery, buildings, and mains have been care- 
fully repaired where necessary, so as to be in a good working state for the 
requirements of the business of the Genaem. The loss on exchange for 
the half year on remittances sent to England amounted to £1830 6s. 2d. 
After charging the profit and loss account with £500 to form a reserve 
fund, there remains a balance of £2408 17s. 8d. Out of this sum the 
Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum, less 
income-tax; the balance of £333 3s. 9d. to be carried forward. 


* See JounnaL, Vol, XLVIIL., p. 1165, 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
; Fripay, Aprit 22. 
The Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill, the North-East Somerset Water Bill, 
and the West Gloucestershire Water Bill were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of Lord Romilly (Chairman), Earl Mount Edgcumbe, 
a _ rd Chelmsford, and Lord Lyveden ; to meet on Tuesday, 
pril 26. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tvuespay, Aprit 19. 

The Blyth and Cowpen Gas Bill, the Pudsey Gas Bill, and the Liverpool 
Water and Improvement Bill were referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Giles (Chairman), the Hon. A. R. D. Elliot, Mr. Deasy, Mr. 
Lacaita, and Mr. Bonham-Carter (Referee) ; to meet on Tuesday, April 26. 


Txurspay, Aprit 21. 
GAS FOG-HORNS FOR LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. T. W. Russet asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade whether gas or electric light was the illuminant of the Point d’Ailly 
pg {near Dieppe, in yy to which one of the Channel steamers 
of the Brighton Railway Company had been wrecked] ; whether the fog- 
signal was sounded by gas—as in the Irish lighthouses of Howth Baily, 
pie yt and Mew Island, and the Scotch lighthouses of Langness Point 
and Ailsa Craig—or by steam ; whether, if the former, it could have been 
sounded in one minute after the commencement of the fog, as compared 
with one hour required to get up steam for the latter; and whether the 
facility with which gas-sounded fog-signals could be put into immediate 
action was one of the advantages of the gas system of illuminating 
lighthouses. 

Baron H. De Worms: Gas-sounded fog-signals can, of course, be put 
into immediate action ; but I would point out to the honourable member 
that his question relates to a lighthouse not under the control of the 
Board of Trade, but under that of the French authorities, and that I 
cannot, therefore, give him any official answer. If, however, the honour- 
able member will call at the Board of Trade, he is welcome to see any 
information which the Department possesses respecting this lighthouse. 





Fripay, Aprit 22. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE AND LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Mr. T. W. Russext asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade whether the attention of the Board had been called, through the 
President or otherwise, to Dr. Tyndall’s letter to The Times of the 7th inst. 
(see ante, p. 685), complaining of the manner in which the recent experi- 
ments mae by the Trinity House with lighthouse illuminants at the 
South Foreland were conducted ; whether statements similar in tendency, 
and calling for further investigation of the subject, had reached him from 
other quarters and appeared in the Glasgow Herald and other newspapers ; 
and whether, in these circumstances, the Board of Trade would give the 
matter further and careful consideration. 

Baron H. De Worms: The statements referred to by the honourable 
member have been brought under the notice of the Board of Trade. So 
far as can be seen, they are a repetition of what has been urged before, and 
upon which a decision has been taken and placed before Parliament in a 
return of the whole correspondence which was circulated early in the 
present session.* In the present state of the mercantile marine funds, 
which is not satisfactory, and having regard to the fact that experiments 
have been carried out so recently at a cost of £9000, I hesitate to impose 
on the general body of shipowners an additional burden, by suggesting 
the renewal of experiments which have not been asked for by either the 
Irish or the Scottish general lighthouse authority. 


Petitions against the following Bills have been presented :— 
Basingstoke Gas Bill, by Ratepayers, &c., of Basingstoke. 
Newport and Pillgwen ly Water Bill, by Inhabitants, householders, 
and landowners of St. Bride’s, Undy, Redwick, and Magor. 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
(Before the Earl of Denny, Chairman ; the Duke of Lerps, Lord Supiey, 
ord Wimpornr, and Lord ALCESTER.) 
SHEFFIELD WATER BILL.—SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL, 
TweLrTa Day—Tvespay, Marcu 22. 

Mr. Lumiry Smirn addressed the Committee on behalf of the Duke of 
Norfolk, whose interests, he contended, would be affected by the water 
undertaking passing into the hands of the Corporation. 

Mr. Ex1s then proceeded to contend, on behalf of the millowners, that 
if the Bill of the Corporation was passed a great danger would arise to 
them and to others who depended on the compensation water which was 
supplied at the present time. The millowners had been favoured by Par- 
liament in the past, and they hoped to be so favoured in the future. All 
the advantages which the Corporation said would be given to the town by 
the proposed transfer had been placed before the Committee in such a wa 
as to leave them absolutely no guidance as to the amount of water whic 
would be required and supplied every day. The millowners were quite 
satisfied with the present arrangements, and were very dubious as to what 
advantages, if any, would result from the transfer. Under these circum- 
stances, he beget the Committee would listen to the prayer of the mill- 
owners, and throw out the Bill. : . 

Mr. HamizTon followed, for Lord Fitzwilliam ; but after consulting with 
the other Counsel, he expressed himself satisfied with the undertaking 





given on behalf of the Corporation. fe , 
Rae was then called in support of the Company’s petition agaiust 
the Bill. 


Mr. P. Blakelock, Chairman of the Company, examined by Mr. Barker, 
said they had always refused to treat with the Corporation for the purchase 
of the water-works, as they did not wish to sell. The unanimous desire of 
the Company was against the scheme; and he believed he might say it 
was the general wish of the shareholders also, except one or two who 
belonged in some way to the Corporation. He contended that it was 
utterly impossible to determine the prospective value of the undertaking, 
because it must depend, to a very great extent, on the increase in the 
population of Sheffield. A large proportion of the works had been made 
with a view to provision for the future; and it was only fair that the Com- 
pany should be allowed to reap the benefit of these works. In his opinion 
the Corporation could not supply an equal quantity of water to the town 
to that sent out by the Company, unless they charged a similar amount to 
that charged by the Company under the 25 per cent. increase. He quoted 
figures to show that he had made calculations which apa in his opinion, 
that if the Corporation paid the Company a fair and reasonable sum for 


*An article dealing with this return appeared in the Jounnat for the lst ult- 








(p, 893),—Ep. J. G. L, 
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the undertaking, there must be an increase in the rates. Unless they 
either paid less than the value, or had some item taken off, the water could 
not be supplied to the inhabitants of Sheffield cheaper than it was at the 
present time. It was also impossible, in his opinion, to supply water for 
trade purposes cheaper than it was supplied at present. ith the Com- 
any’s revenues and expenses they could not afford to sell water cheaper. 
fe the undertaking were in the hands of the Corporation, and they supplied 
water cheaper, they would have to make a higher charge in some other 
way. In looking at the matter, people did not regard it in the right way. 
People overlooked the fact that water-works were made for times of 
drought. They were made to supply water for the longest time during 
which a dry season might occur, and so when a trader or a manufacturer 
made a bargain with the water company, he made it to be supplied with a 
certain quantity intime ofdrought. Therefore, in constructing reservoirs, 
they might construct sufficient to hold water for this quantity, and the 
water in the reservoirs was as much the Ym age of the manufacturer as 
if he had it in his own tank. It followed as a natural consequence that 
they must charge the trader for his water what would pay for the reser- 
voirs and the working expenses. This was the only way to estimate the 
price to the trader. As to the general policy of water supply, this was 
more a matter of argument than one of evidence. In his opinion every 
sound argument was in favour of the water supply being in the hands of 
a@ company, and not in the hands of a local authority. He thought if 
they put a company and a corporation on the same footing, and made 
the obligations equal, the company could supply water much more 
economically than the corporation, though, of course, the latter would have 
the rating power, which the company had not, in the event of a deficit. 
He considered that a water company ought always to be self-sustaining. 
He thought the water to be used for sanitary purposes ought to be in the 
hands of the local authority; but even that was best obtained and paid 
for by them in the usual way. As to the allegation of “friction,” there 
had been two great litigations about the interpretation of the word “rent,” 
and about the supply of water for baths; and while these were going on 
there was a great deal of excitement amongst people who made it a per- 
sonal matter. But there was no ill-feeling remaining. On the question 
of what constituted “rent,” the decision was against the Company; but 
on the bath question it was wholly in their favour. He never heard cf 
complaints now-a-days. In short, the Company had the water-works ; 
and the Corporation wanted them. The Corporation had nota strong case ; 
and in order to strengthen it they invented the fiction about “ friction.” 
As to the poll of Sheffield, the seme | people were always in favour of 
change, merely because it was change; but this was not the case with the 
manufacturers, professional men, and large shop-keepers. If the latter 
were polled, an enormous majority would be found in favour of the water 
undertaking remaining in the hands of the Company. As to the allega- 
tion of “ stinted supply.” he denied that there was any stint. The people 
could turn their taps, and take as much water as they pleased. It was 
only leakage and other waste that the regulations of the Company re- 
strained. He did not believe there was the slightest hope of the Corpora- 
tion managing the works more economically than the Company. 

In cross-examination by Mr. SaunpDERs, witness said he had no senti- 
mental considerations in regard to the water-works; and if he obtained for 
his shareholders all they should get, he would not let his personal feeling 
stand in the way of the transfer. At the same time he believed it was 
better for the water supply to be in the hands of a company than in those 
of a corporation. 

Re-examined by Mr. Barker: He believed the present works of the 
Company could not now be built for the money which had been spent on 
them. The section of the Water-Works Clauses Acts referring to the col- 
lection of the water-rates was incorporated in the Act of the Company. 
The Company had given the town a constant supply of water for 164 years. 
In his opinion the Corporation of Manchester supplied the traders of that 
town with water at the expense of the general community. 

Mr. B. P. Broomhead, Law Clerk of the Company, gave particulars of 
the litigations between the Company and Mr. Bingham and Mr. Carter on 
the bath question. He denied that the Company had acted in a harsh 
and overbearing way, or that there was great “ friction” between them 
and the consumers. At the present time the Company might, if they 
chose, keep something like £1200 a year out of the Corporation's hands for 
district rates, pending an appeal on the question; but they voluntarily 
agreed not to do this, but to pay. bag | had never refused water for 
hydrants, street watering, or anything else; and the Corporation had 
never formulated a complaint of insufficient supply of water for sanitary 
eepeees, With regard to the poll of the ratepayers on the Corporation 

ill, the proceeding had been challenged by a large property owner, Mr. 
Ward, and the action was now pending. 

Mr. Pemser, at this stage, renewed an application he had previously 
made for the production.of the clauses embodying the arrangements come 
to by the Corporation with certain petitioners, as he said they were essen- 
tial to his case. 

Mr. Pore maintained that the clauses in question did not affect the 
Company, and therefore could not be asked for by his learned friend as 
their representative. He had no objection to Mr. Pember referring to the 
clauses as what the Corporation proposed to agree to with the petitioners 
in question. 

Mr. Pemper said he was satisfied with this understanding. 

Dr. Tidy, examined by Mr. Barker, said at first sight the arguments 
seemed to be in favour of the water supply being in the hands of the Cor- 
poration. But they were only plausible, surface arguments, attractive to 
ratepayers’ meetings, and making a g electioneering cry. His own 
experience led him to believe that it was better that the water supply 
should be in the hands of private enterprise. It was evident that the Cor- 
poration did not trouble themselves much about the public health when 
they refused to pay for water necessary for sanitary purposes. 

Mr. J. H. Barber said that amongst the owners of property, on whom 
the bulk of the rates fell, there was very far from being a unanimous 
feeling in favour of the transfer of the water undertaking to the Corpora- 
tion. There were many more against the transfer than appeared from 
the poll. Ifa transfer took place, and a fair price were given to the 
Company, he did not see how the Corporation could do without the 25 

r cent. or a rate-in-aid. They were likely to be plunged into pecuniary 

ifficulties. In his opinion the town of Sheffield owed a debt of gratitude 
to the Company. Both in the origination and carrying on of the under- 
taking, great benefit had been done to Sheffield. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Porg, witness said no doubt the growth 
of Sheffield caused the growth of the Company. If it came to bea ques- 
tion whether the Company or the town should be preferred, he could 
offer no reason why the latter should not be preferred; but in any ques- 
tion of compulsory transfer he thought the circumstances he had men- 
tioned ought to be taken into account. 





TuIrnTZENTH Day—WepnespaY, Marcu 28. 
Mr. E. M. Eaton, the Company’s Engineer, described an appliance he 
had erected in the committee-room to illustrate the operation of the 
cisterns at present in use for flushing water-closets in Sheffield; and, in 


eross-examination, he admitted that the apparatus requir j : 
ment by a skilled plumber. 7 ‘quired nice adjust 

Dr. W. Pole said that in 1871 he was sent by the Government 
amine the fittings in several towns, in view of the proposals to afford. 
constant supply of water. He considered the question of the water-cloas 
arrangements to be one of the greatest importance. In all the a 
where the constant supply had been proved most successful, he had — 

the water authorities had adopted the plan shown in the room b = 
Company. In his opinion the Sheffield system was much better they the 
syphon system. He was the Secretary of the Duke of Richmond's ¢ 4 

: z : nd's Com. 
mission, which sat in 1867 and 1869; and the report of that body rego, 
mended that the London Water Supply should be transferred to a reg > 
sible public body. The report stated the general grounds of public wl 
on which it was advisable that the transfer should be made. They °y 
six reasons for the transfer ; but, of course, they applied to London — 
He did not believe that the water supply of Sheffield would be more eflecte, 
ally controlled if the Corporation had it. He did not think the “ friction” 
which had occurred was only disadvantageous, as it had had the effec of 
making the Company look carefully after the supply. 

Sir F. J. Bramwell, examined by Mr. Brpper, said he had had a great 
deal to do with the transfer of water and gas works to corporations: and 
had always heard it stated that, as regards water-works, Stockton was the 
sole case in which it was made compulsory. He did not remember a casa 
in which Parliament had ever compelled an existing water company to 
transfer their undertaking against their will to a municipality, when either 
the comeeny were providing a proper supply or had not been in negotiation 
as a seller. 

Mr. Bipper: Do you find, in all the things attempted to be charge 
against the Company, anything to indicate neglect of duty? 

Witness: No; but I will tell you what I do find—that the promoters of 
the Corporation Bill knew they had no chance of compulsory purchasg 
unless they could show that the Company had been failing somewhere, 

Does the fact that the water supply is only 20 gallons per head per day 

int to the slightest degree of inadequacy in the water supply, or is it any 
oundation for the suggestion that if the supply amounted to 30 or 40 gallons 
it would be better for the town ?—No; it does not point to the inadequacy 
of the supply, nor is it a ground for saying there is any misconduct on the 
part of the Company. There should be discrimination used between water 
used and water wasted, By used, I mean water that comes into the hands 
of the consumer, to be employed in the most lavish manner he pleases, 
All that is used beyond this is absolute waste. 

Examination continued: He saw no room for complaint as to the supply 
of water for sanitary purposes in Sheffield. The supply for the extinction 
of fires was gratuitous. e had always been under the impression that if 
water was supplied for trade —— at too low a rate, it would do an 
injustice to the users of the domestic supply. As to the utilization of 
water which was now said to be allowed to run to waste, and which if in 
the hands of the Corporation would be used for cleaning the streets and 
flushing the sewers, &c., this was a most extraordinary suggestion. The 
waste did not begin until the wet weather had continued for such a time 
that the reservoirs were full; and it lasted till it began to waste. Hevery 
much doubted the policy of handing over the water undertaking to the Cor. 
poration. It was a common story: A body of gentlemen came to a town 
and supplied it with water. Their works increased, and then when they 
came to Parliament for increased power they were opposed on the ground 
that the works ought—he never yet could see the reason of that“ ought” 
—to be in the hands of the corporation. This was usually done on the 
ground that the water was impure. He believed a body of gentlemen, 
managers of an undertaking for their own profit and the good of the town, 
bearing in mind the responsibility of their position, were much more likely 
to arrive at what was advantageous for the town, and what it was desirable 
to do, than a body of persons who had before them the fears of their 
electors, who might not be so wise as themselves, 

In cross-examination by Mr. SaunpERs, witness stated that he did not 
a Sg to say that if there was a compulsory sale of the Sheflield Water- 

orks, that it should be carried out without any compensation for com- 
pulsory sale. The water used for water-closets in Sheffield would not be 
wasted if it was used under proper regulations. He was aware that the 
Corporation contended that a great deal of waste was caused in Sheffield; 
but he did not know that this allegation rested on any sufficient evidence. 
Assuming there was a deficit in the first few years after the Corporation 
obtained possession of the undertaking, there would be the saving effected 
by the abolition of the carriage of the refuse now taken from the middens; 
but, on the other hand, there was the interest to be paid on the money 
borrowed, and other things. 

The Cxarrman at this point said: We do not wish at all to interfere 
with the course of the argument which is offered by learned Counsel on 
either side; but it may be more convenient, and may also tend to shorten 
the poeseeine if I state that our unanimous feeling is that, while we 
shall carefully consider the question of compulsory purchase from the 

int of view of public policy and of justice to all parties, we are not 
inclined to lay much stress on the existence of any previous decisions 
which may be considered as being an exact precedent. We think ita 
matter of public policy rather than one to be governed by precedent. 

Mr. 7. Hawksley, examined by Mr. PemseEn, said he believed the works 
at Sheffield were quite large enough at the present time, and would, in 
his opinion, suffice for the next ten or twelve years; but it was advisable 
to remember that they must begin to construct new works at least five 
years before the old works were exhausted—that was to say, before the 
reserve storeage of the old works was likely to be called upon. If the 
water-closets were supplied to Sheffield at once, it would raise the quav- 
tity of water used to about 30 gallons per head per day ; and this would 
bring the Company to the end of their present storeage. Therefore, whether 
the water supply remained in their hands or passed into the hands of the 
Corporation, they would have immediately to make new works; they 
would have to find the water which the Yuden Valley works would supply, 
and they had no place to get it from. The immediate outlay on these 
works would be about a quarter of a million of money. But, according to 
their experience they might have to expend 50 percent.more. This would 
bring it up to about £400,000; and then there were other circumstances to 
take into consideration. There would be the working expenses ; and these 
capitalized would amount toa large sum. Putting the whole together, he 
had no doubt it would amount, no matter whether in the Companys 
hands or in those of the Corporation, to nearly half a million of money. 
With regard to the water-closet system proposed, this would add four or 
five gallons consumption per head per day to the supply; and this would be 
an additional item of expense. Then the item for water-closets alone was 
a very large increase of expenditure, whether the works remained in the 
hands of the Company or passed into those of the Corporation. 4 
Mr. PemBeR: Can a constant supply be maintained without very strin- 
gent rules and regulations to prevent waste ? ‘. 
Witness : Yes; but I take exception to the use of the word “ stringent. 
There is no stringency at all. A constant supply, given through a proper 
apparatus, takes care of itself. There is no such thing as stringency in & 





perfectapparatus. There is nothing unusual in the regulations at Shefiield. 
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a— 
are no more than are necessary, and are substantially those which 
have been in use since about the year 1840, in a great many towns in the 
bingiet should you say generally your experience leads you to conclude as 
to the relative advantage of managing water-works by corporations in the 
?—No doubt the management of companies is much more bene- 
‘sl to the community at large than the uncertain, irregular, and costly 
ment of corporations. I say this with a knowledge of almost all 
the towns in the kingdom. The costs of the corporation are not 
defrayed exactly in money. In consequence of their defective manage- 
+ they have to make works of an extent which are unnecessary, or 
would be unnecessary if they were better managed ; and this involves a 
outlay of capital and a corresponding amount of interest. Added to 
this there is the annual cost for redemption of borrowed money, which is 
pat upon the public. 

Mr. Pore: What more could the Corporation do than put its hands into 

kets of the consumers to pay for the losses ? 

Witness: That is exactly what I say you will have to do. You must 
pear in mind that in the Company’s case the open stockholders have had 
to put their hands largely, and very often, into their pockets. 

e Corporation would have to put their hands into the pockets of the 

mers to pay for any accident. Was not that precisely what Parlia- 
jn 1864 enabled the Company to do to the extent of 25 per cent. ?—You 
have got that story quite right. No doubt 25 percent. upon the proportion 
of the water supply was extracted from the water consumers ; but, in 
addition to that, the open stockholders have been deprived of the dividends 
which they would otherwise have received. 

This closed the evidence for the Company. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Tuespay, Apri 19 
(Before Justice Grove and a Special Jury.) 
THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY UV. THE VESTRY OF ST. GEORGE'S, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
’ ANOTHER STEAM-ROLLER CASE. 

This case, which has been pending for some time, the cause of action 
having arisen in the year 1884, and being substantially the same as that 
already decided in a suit by the same plaintiffs against the Vestry of St. 
Mary Abbotts, Kensington,* came on for hearing this morning. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. E. Webster), Sir Cuarntes RussEL1, 
Q.C., Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., and Mr. Dankwerts appeared for the 
laintiffs; Mr. LirrLer, Q.C., Mr. Bicuam, Q.C., and Mr. Mumm Mackenzie 
for the defendants. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said these were three actions which had been 
consolidated, and were brought in respect of the breaking of certain gas- 
mains by the pressure, as the plaintiffs alleged, of a heavy steam-roller in 
repairing the streets. The plaintiffs were The Gaslight pas § Coke Company 
—s Company which, having amalgamated with several others, now fur- 
nished a large part of London with gas. The defendants were the road 
authorities of a part of the district supplied. He might mention that this 
question of the right of vestries as road authorities to break the pipes of 
gas companies, without being liable for the consequences, had been raised 
before; and he should have to call attention to the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal in an action brought by the plaintiffs against the Vestry of St. 
Mary Abbotts, Kensington, in which the former having obtained a verdict 
and judgment, and the defendants appealing, it was distinctly laid down 
that the Vestry had no right to use machines of this excessive weight, 
thereby injuring the property of third persons which was rightfully in the 
road in the fulfilment of a public duty. He did not complain of the present 
defendants attempting to raise the question again, which, of course, the 
were entitled todo. But there had been a vast number of cases in whic 
steam-rollers of excessive weight had broken pipes (and the dangerous con- 
sequences which followed, he would presently refer to); and most of the 
vestries had accepted the position that the view of the law laid down by 
the Court of —— was not only good law, which could not in this Court 
at any rate be disputed, but also good sense. The Vestry of St. George’s, 
however, had thought fit to raise the question again; but unless some 
entirely new light could be thrown on the case, there could be no doubt in 
his view that what the defendants had done was distinctly covered by the 
decision of the Court of Appeal. 

Justice Grove remarked that if the present case was exactly the same 
as the one decided by the Court of Appeal, he had nothing to do with the 
law; he must follow that decision. He supposed it was governed by the 
same statutes ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said they were exactly the same; and he did 
not understand what possible defence there could be to the action. Gas 
companies put down their mains to a certain extent as a commercial 
undertaking, to gain a profit. They were bound to supply gas in streets 
where they had mains to all persons willing to pay for it, and also to supply 
the public lamps ; and they were under certain obligations with regard to 
laying their mains and keeping them in a proper condition. They were, 

therefore, while carrying on business for the purposes of profit, still per- 
forming that which was in the nature of a public duty, vod were so recog- 
nized and protected by Parliament. The road authorities also had duties 
to perform ; and, in ——, they had to repair the streets and roads 
properly and reasonably. He did not suggest that the Gas Company were 
entitled to do anything to interfere with the lawful rights or privileges of 
the Vestry as a road authority, or to lay their pipes so as to interfere with 
the ordinary user of the ans 4 But his point was that what defendants 
had thought fit to do—viz., to repair their roads by means of a 15-ton 
steam-roller—was both unnecessary and unreasonable ; and undoubtedly 
if, in so doing, they broke other people's property, it was an unlawful act. 
It could hardly be argued that a 15-ton roller was essential to make 
roads. He had not noticed that roads were much better now than they 
Were some years ago in the days of Macadam, and before steam-rollers 
were invented; and though he did not deny for a moment the great 
advantage of steam-rollers, or that vestries were entitled to use them for 
promptly and efficiently repairing the streets, he should be able to 
prove, if necessary, that the use of a roller of such a weight was 
neither reasonable nor economical, and certainly was not necessary. 
If this were so, the defendants were clearly guilty of doing that 
which, in the eye of the law, was an illegal act. {The learned Counsel 
here read from the Law Reports, 15 Q. B.—the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal “yy f referred to.] The present case was precisely the same, with 
regard to the facts, as the orie alluded to. Notwithstanding that a number 
of accidents had happened, the defendants persisted in using a roller nearly 
double the weight of what was really necessary ; for undoubtedly a roller 
of 7 or 8 tons would make as good a road, and practically almost as quickly, 








* See JounnaL, Vol. XLIIL., pp. 873, 917; and Vol. XLV., pp. 689, $28. 


and there would be no risk to the pipes underneath, In the year 1884 

they broke amongst others six pipes of the plaintiff's—two places in Park 

Street, Buckingham Palace Road, two places in Motcombe Street, and two 

in South Street. The depth at which mains could be laid varied within 

certain narrow limits; but experience showed that if properly laid, and 

covered with 8 or 10 inches of good and proper material, they would be 

ee ay 4 safe, and would stand the traffic and all ordinary repairs to the 

road. It was not, however, only the weight on the top which had to be 

considered. From time to time sewerage works, the laying of water- 

mains, and other things had to take place, for which neither the plaintiffs 

nor the defendants were responsible, but which might interfere with the 
firmness of the foundation on which the mains were laid, and which must 

be taken into account by the defendants in considering what was a safe 

mode of carrying out repairs to the surface of the road. The evidence 

showed that a pipe which had been laid for many years and remained per- 

fectly sound, withstanding all the ordinary traffic, suddenly broke when 

the 15-ton roller passed over it. An attempt was made in the former case 

to show that the pipe would not break if it were properly supported ; but 
supposing a pipe were rightly laid in the first instance, circumstances 
might occur which would weaken the supporting power of the soil under- 

neath a portion of it; and he maintained that the Vestry were bound to 
repair the roads, bearing in mind that such a state of things was inevitable, 

and to provide for such contingencies. The jury might wonder at either 
party thinking it worth while to fight an expensive action over such @ 
comparatively small sum as that involved in the repair of these pipes; 
but this was not the only matter. The danger to the public from the 

breaking of gas-mains was very great; and the real object was to put 
a stop to the use of this excessively heavy roller, which would inevitably 
cause @ recurrence of these accidents from time to time. Sometimes the 
smell of the gas caused the leak to be detected at once; but in other 
cases it went on escaping and accumulating. In one instance a serious 
accident was caused to innocent persons living in the house adjoining the 
place where the fracture occurred. From this point of view, therefore, 
the matter was one of considerable public importance. In none of the 
cases in question was the main at a less distance than 11 inches from the 
surface; and most of them were at greater depths—l foot; 2 ft. 9 in.; 
2 ft. 24in.; 2ft. llin.; and 1 ft. 4in. In all these cases the np had 
been laid many years, and no breakage had occurred until the steam- 
roller was used; and then it was discovered in some instances immediately, 
in others not until two or three weeks had elapsed. It would be shown 
that though there were always a certain number of fractures in mains, 
these had greatly increased since the introduction of the steam-roller ; 
and in the cases relied upon, he believed the evidence would point directly 
to the roller as the cause of the accidents. As to the one where there were 
only 11 inches of soil over the pipes, this was unavoidable, there being 
vaults under the street; and if this led to the accident, it being known to 
the defendants, they should have used special care to avoid damage. In 
conclusion, he contended that the use of such an excessively heavy roller 
was utterly unnecessary, inasmuch as a lighter one, which would be quite 
safe, would do the work almost as quickly, and much better; so that in 
the end it would be more economical. Experience had shown that a 5-ton 
roller made the best road; it did not crush the material, but gradually 
consolidated it, so that it would last longer. Unless the defendants could 
show some express statutory authority entitling them to use a 15-ton 
roller, he should submit that the law must in this case be the same as in 
the last—that the pipes being lawfully in the ground, those who broke 
them by using a machine which could not be held to be necessary were 
— in damages, and also to an injunction to prevent a repetition of the 
offence. 

Justice Grove suggested that the whole question was one of reasonable- 
ness. What the jury would have to decide was whether the defendants 
had used a machine of reasonable weight and in a proper manner; and, 
secondly, whether the plaintiffs had laid their pipes at a sufficient depth, 
and in @ propermanner. This was assuming evidence to be given that the 
pipes were broken by the roller. 

he ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he should contend as a matter of law that it 
could not be reasonable for the defendants to use a roller of such a weight 
as to break the pipes, unless it could be shown that that was the only mode 
of repairing the roads. 

Justice Grove remarked that if the pipes were properly laid, that 
which broke them would not be tl = m9 putting aside unavoidable 
accidents. He could not lay down what in a particular road was the 
weight which a roller ought to be. 

The ATToRNEY-GENERAL said he did not object to the jury being asked 
to find whether it was reasonable or unreasonable; but apart from any 
finding on this head, the plaintiffs contended that the defendants were liable 
if they broke their — 

Sir C. Russet then put ina tabular statement, showing the dates at 
which the rollers were used at the various places referred to; the weight 
of the machines and the respective depths at which fractures of pipes 
had been discovered. 

Justice Grove intimated that it would be a great convenience to the jury 
if they knew, while listening to the evidence, what was the question they 
would be required to answer. 

Sir C. Russexx said he had no doubt Mr. Littler would desire that the 
question of reasonableness should be put to the jury, and to that he 
should have no objection; but the Attorney-General and himself would 
submit that no user by the defendants could be reasonable which broke the 
plaintiff's pipes, unless such mode of user were absolutely necessary. 

Justice Grove thought that no jury could say what was absolutely 
necessary ; in every case it was a question of degree. 

Sir H. Davey said the two points to which the evidence would be directed 
were: Whether the pipes were broken by the steam-roller, and whether 
they were properly laid. 

Mr. W. Fagan, examined by Sir H. Davey, said he was an inspector of 
mains in the service of the plaintiffs, and had held that office for the last 
seven years. His district included Park Street and Grosvenor Square. It 
was part of his duty to superintend repairs. A notice was received on 
Jan. 31, 1884, at the Chief Offices of the Company, that an explosion of gas 
had taken place at No. 62, Park Street. On going there he found the house 
full of gas. Two of the servants were in bed, having been burned by the 
——. i 

r. LirTLer said he did not dispute the effects arriving from the frac- 
ture of the pipe. 

Examination continued : Witness found the vault full of gas; and gas 
was coming up underneath the front door. He sent for some men to open 
up the ground; and on this being done it was discovered that the main was 
broken. There were two mains in Park Street —a 4-inch main in the centre, 
and a 6-inch on the east side. [Witness produced a plan, showing the 
position of the 4-inch main, and the fracture found in it; also a section 
exhibiting it in more detail.] The steam-roller had been used in this part 
of Park Street, The main was exposed for about 15 feet. It was lying in 
solid black earth; but the ground was slightly hollow under the point of 
fracture. The main was properly laid; and the fracture was quite recent. 





It was a good pipe; the m being slightly thinner on one side than the 
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other. It would stand any ordinary traffic. Being reminded that the 
roller was used there on Jan. 22, witness said the time that the gas would 
take to permeate through the ground would depend on the nature of the 
soil, and whether there were any channel by which it could pass. [Witness 
then proceeded to detail in similar manner the cases of fracture in Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, and the other places complained of.) With re ard 
to Motcombe Street, where the fractured main was only 11 inches deep, 
it rested on the surface of vaults underneath the road, and could not 
be laid at a lower depth. The pipe was well laid. He accompanied Mr. 
Gillespie and Mr, Livingstone on behalf of the Vestry to see one of the 
fractures in situ in this street. In this case the breakage was apparently 
of three or four weeks’ standing. The fracture was a few inches from the 
crown of the arch of the vault of the Pantechnicon, from whence a com- 
plaint had been received as to escape of gas. 2 

Justice Grove asked if the object of the action was to obtain damages 
or to try the right. . : 

Sir H. Davey replied that the main object was to obtain an injunction. 

Justice Grove said in that case one instance sufficiently proved would 
be enough. 

Sir H. Davey observed that their case was a cumulative one. The defen- 
dants denied that the steam-roller caused any of the fractures; and there- 
fore it was not safe on his part to omit evidence as to each, in case it might 
fail in one in particular. 

Mr. LitTLeR agreed that the plaintiffs could not safely abandon any one 
of the cases complained of. 

Examination continued: The pipe in question was properly laid ; and he 
could attribute the fracture to nothing but the use of the steam-roller. 
Witness then detailed the circumstances attending the fracture at No. 118, 
Park Street, on Sept. 22, 1884, which was discovered on the same day on 
which the steam-roller was at work. In this case also the inspection took 
place in the presence of two representatives of the defendants. The 
depth of the main where the fracture occurred was 2 ft. lin. With regard 
to South Street, there was a leaden water service-pipe near the fracture; 
and this was flattened down as if a heavy weight had passed over it. In 
this case the gas-main was 16 inches below the level of the street, and was 
properly laid. Witness had had considerable experience in examining and 
repairing mains, A main was supposed to last 70 years; he had never had 
to discard one through its being worn out. A main in the Buckingham 
Palace Road was discarded; but that was because a larger one was laid 
under the footway to avoid disturbing the road, when it was paved with 
wood. He had prepared figures showing the expense the plaintiffs had 
been put to; and plans of all the fractures were also in Court. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirr.er: The fractures were not confined to 
macadam roads; but the greater number were in such roads. There were 
breakages under wood, and also under granite sets and footpaths. There 
had been fractures in macadam roads where the steam-roller had not been 
used for months. These were in some cases caused by building operations, 
and sometimes by water leakage; and occasionally there were fractures, 
the cause of which could not be traced. The total number of fractures in 
1834 in St. George’s Parish might be about 22; he could not say positively. 
The Company gave notice to the parish of all fractures caused by the 
roller ; but not otherwise. There was no special register of fractures kept. 
He had no knowledge of when these mains were laid; and their appear- 
ance would not show it. There was very little heavy traffic in the streets 
in question, except in the case of Buckingham Palace Road. He could not 
say whether quick traffic or slow had the greatest effect in breaking pipes. 
The fracture. ree in Park Street was slightly irregular in the casting. 
There was a hole at the point of fracture where a service-pipe had been 
inserted ; but there was not a fine crack from that hole. The fracture was 
close to a boss. [The pipe was produced; and Mr. Cowper pointed out 
where, as he alleged, there was a crack proceeding from the service hole. 
The learned Judge, having examined it with a hand-glass, said it was 
nothing like a crack ; it was obviously a scratch with a knife or some such 

nstrument.] Holes for services were now generally drilled. He did not 

know when this system was introduced ; it was before his time. Previously 
they were made with a diamond-pointed chisel; and it was done some- 
times in this way now when a drill could not be used. The iron was cut 
away in small portions until the piece came out. 

By Justice Grove: In two cases out of six, the fracture had taken place 
where a service-pipe hole had been made. 

By Mr. Lirtter: He did not know whether in this particular case the 
hole was made with a drill or a chisel. The advantage of the drill was 
chiefly to prevent waste of gas. The pipe was as sound in one case as the 
other. He could not say if the Pra in Park Street had been disturbed ; 
there was nothing to indicate it. In Buckingham Palace Road also there was 
no such indication. In the latter case, there was no irregularity apparent 
in the pipe; it was broken close to a belt. There had been a fracture in 
this road since. He believed the steam-roller constantly passed through 
Buckingham Palace Road in going to and from its work. ith regard to 
the fracture in Motcombe Street, the casting there was not irregular; and 
the ground was not soft and yielding. When pipes were laid by a contrac- 
tor, a servant of the Company was deputed to see that the work was done 
properly. The other fracture in Motcombe Street was also in a good 
casting; and the ground was hard and sound. He should not describe it 
as “fairly sound.” In No. 2 case (Buckingham Palace Road), the ground 
was described in the return of the plaintiffs as fairly good, but ‘‘ hollow 
under fracture.” The object in laying a pipe was to avoid hollows. ‘“ There 
was @ subsidence under the main, the ground being all hollow,” was not 
his description of No. 3. 

The AtTorneY-GENERAL said the statement Mr. Littler was reading from 
was merely something prepared for the use of Counsel which he had lent 
lis friend, but was not in evidence in any way. 

Cross-examination continued: At No. 18, Park Street, the ground was 
soft clay. It had the appearance of having been opened for sewerage 
works, and filled in again. When the Company knew that such work was 
being done, they watched it; but they did not get notice of such works. 
In this case the fracture was through a service-pipe hole. The casting was 
a good one. In South Street the casting was slightly irregular; and there 
appeared to have been a leakage of water. There was a fracture lower down 
Park Street, where no roller had been used; and he believed this was due 
to the frost. A good many alterations to mains were made during frosty 
weather. Witness was in the service of the plaintiffs at the time of the 
amalgamation with the London Gaslight Company. He could not examine 
the mains which were transferred, as that would have necessitated taking 
up the whole of the streets. He could not say whether the mains were 
taken over at a depreciated value. 

Re-examined by Sir H. Davey: About 70 or 80 miles of mains were taken 
over from the London Company. When the roller passed backwards and 
forwards over the Buckingham Palace Road, the ground was in a good 
firm state ; and it was now paved with wood. When the roller was used 
in repairing a road, the surface was first broken up; and it was saturated 
with water. The practice of casting gas-pipes with bosses upon them had 
been discontinued for a long time. There was nothing in the slight 
irregularity of the castings at Park Street and South Street which inter- 
fered with the character of the pipes. After sewerage operations the soil 





subsided ; and the ground was frequently found to be hollow for al 
time afterwards. Pence, | 

By Mr. Litter: When the Company opened a road to relay or rer: 
a main, the trench was filled up and made good by the parish. He did y 
know that the steam-roller was passed over it at the request of the 
contractor. : é 

By a Juror: He should not know that # pipe was thin on one side un¢i) 
it was broken. 

Mr. S. Pearson, examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, said he was main 
foreman in the employ of the plaintiffs, and had been in their Service 
30 years. He superintended the laying of the mains, which was done } 
Messrs. Aird and Sons. There were two cannel gas-mains in Park Stree, 
—a 4-inch and a6-inch. The 4-inch main opposite No. 62 was laid beforg 
his time ; but the 6-inch was put down two or three years ago under his 
superintendence. He did not see the 4-inch main then. He got a ve 
good bed for the 6-inch main. He had known of soil underneath a pipg 
subsiding from sewerage works or an escape of water. When this was dis. 
covered, the pipe was taken out, and the ground made good and rammeg 
hard. He remembered the explosion at No. 16, Park Stzeet. The groung 
was in proper condition there, met where the fracture happened; and 
the pipe was well bedded. He could not say what had caused the earth to 
subside at that particular spot. He saw the pipe which was broken in the 
Buckingham Palace Road. The ground there had dropped slightly where 
the break occurred. He could not tell the cause. As to the breakage in 
Park Street, he examined the pipes it was properly bedded westward, and 
towards the east it was in soft clay. There were boards indicating thi 
there had been sewerage works going on. In South Street he superintended 
the laying of the 4-inch main. In doing so he did not see the 3-inch main 
which broke. This main when opened was found to have been well bedded: 
but there appeared to have been a run of water which had carried away 
the soil underneath the fracture. : ? 

By Justice Grove: In all the cases which he had examined there was 
a subsidence of the earth underneath. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. LitTLeR: He could not say whether this subsi. 
dence had taken place since the pipes were laid, except where there had 
been sewerage works. They did not notice many rat runs in laying mains; 
they did not look for such things, nor for old water courses, unless they 
came across them. Laying pipes was about the same now as it was 
30 years ago. The holes were now mostly drilled. He could not say how 
the one in the pipe produced was made; but no doubt it was made many 

ears ago. 
r eceomiee’ by the Arrorney-GeNneRaL : In none of the cases did he 
see any evidence of the pipes having been improperly laid in the first 
instance. 

William Brown, examined by Sir Horace Davey, said he was a main 
and service layer in the employ of the plaintiffs. He had had about 
20 years’ experience; and had been in the Company’s service 4 years, 
Prior to that he was employed by the London Company. He remem. 
bered opening the ground opposite No. 62, Park Street. He exposed about 
15 feet of main to find the leak. The soil in which the pipe was bedded 
was very good; and it was te mm laid. There was a slight hollow 
under the fracture. He saw nothing to account for the fracture, except 
the use of the steam-roller. It was not usual for such hollows to occur 
unless the ground had been moved in some way. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirrter: He could not account for the hollow 
under the pipe at all. ; : 

Joseph Beeby, examined by Mr. Dankwerrs, said he was foreman main 
and service layer in the employ of Messrs. Aird and Son. He recollected 
laying the main in Park Street in the autumn of 1883. The ground was 
very good; there were no hollows or soft places. The usual depth for 
mains now was 2 feet from tbe top of the road to the top of the main. 
Sometimes the top of the road would wear away and leave less covering 
than it originally had. There were many obstructions in laying mains— 
sometimes a baker’s oven, or a publican’s cellar; drains, gullies, water- 
pipes, &c. When they came to water-pipes they generally had to lay their 
mains under them. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirtter: He could not say how near the 4-inch 
main in Park Street was to the new 6-inch ; in fact he did not know there 
was one. Cutting a trench for a new main would interfere with an old 
main if it went underneath it. If they came to a place where there were 
two cellars, they had to take extra care. ; baht 

Re-examined by Sir H. Davey: The depth of the 6-inch main in Park 
Street was about 2 feet. , 

By a Juror: The parish surveyor sometimes came round when the 
oak was being done. : 

Mr. Litter observed they had no control whatever in the matter. _ 

Mr. DankweEnrts said the Vestry had absolute control over the plaintiff's 
operations, under the Metropolis Local Management Act. 


Frivay, Aprit 22. 


Mr. C. Kitching, examined by Sir C. Russevt, said he was a publican 
carrying on business at No. 64, Park Street, next door to the scene of the 
explosion. He recollected about a week before it occurred seeing the steam- 
roller at work in the road. Previous to that time, he had not perceived any 
smell of gas; but he noticed it about two days before theexplosion. Heavy 
traffic did not frequently go down Park Street. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirtter: He saw the steam-roller at work for 
two consecutive days. The gas came along the pipe from the main to his 
cellar. He did not give notice to the Gas Company of the escape of gas 
until the men were at work outside, after the explosion. . ¢ 

Emily Talbot said that in January, 1884, she was assisting in taking care 
of No. 62, Park Street, in company with Catharine Ellis. She remembered 
during that month seeing the steam-roller at work in Park Street; and 
prior to this had not noticed any escape of gas. She first perceived the 
smell of gas while the roller was at work. The smell was strongest in the 

assage leading to the vault. She and her fellow servant were badly 
injured by the explosion. : 

Mr. R. Bottle said he was Master of the St. Michael’s Schools, Bucking- 
ham Palace Road. He remembered the steam-roller being at work in that 
road in May, 1884. He had not noticed any escape of gas until after the 
roller came. 

William Naish, caretaker at St. Michael’s Schools, also spoke to the 
escape of gas, which he described as very serious. 

Charles Crouch, an inspector in the employment of the Gas Company, 
remembered seeing the steam-roller at work in the Buckingham Palace 
Road during nearly the whole of the month of May, 1884. Had never had 
any complaint of an escape of gas in the road before that. During the 
time the roller was at work, the road was blocked; so that there was 00 
other traflic to cause the fracture. 

Ces Mr. Litter: In this district there were no new 
roads; they were all old. 

Josiah Greenwood, foreman of the mom hl main and service layers, 
recollected being sent to the Buckingham Palace Road to get the pieces of 
the pipe that was fractured. The main was lying on a good bed on each 
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gide of the fracture. Under the fracture itself, there was a slight subsi- 
jencé in the ground; but no amount of good laying could prevent this. 
From the appearance of the pipe, and the way it ee in the ground, 
it must have been there some time. It was a very good pipe. 
"(ross-examined by Mr. Lirrien: The subsidence was 16 inches dee 
gnder the main. M gg had been a sewer beneath the pipe; but he coul 
how far below. 

"oaat Kershaw and William Munn corroborated the evidence already 
given 48 to the escape of gas in Park Street after the steam-roller had been 


rk. 

a rilliam Coggin, residing at No. 4, Motcombe Street, said he remem- 

bered the steam-roller being at work opposite his house in June, 1884. He 

had not noticed any escape of gas previously ; but there was an escape the 
dayafter the roller was at work. No heavy traflic was ever allowed to pass 
through Motcombe Street. 

Francis M'Kewin, one of the Company’s inspectors, recollected receiving 
notice from Mr. Coggin as to an escape of gas into hishouse. He discovered 
the fracture 4 feet from the socket. It was quite a recent fracture. He 
should think the main had been there for 50 or 60 years; and it was pro- 
perly laid on a good bed. There had been a subsidence right under the 
fracture. ‘These subsidences were very rare when the main was rightly 
jsid in the first instance. 

Cross-examined: He should say the subsidence was about 12 inches 
cube, The soil at this point was gravel and brickdust. 

Samuel Moynett, mrain and service layer, said that he was sent on 
June 11 to search for the fracture in Motcombe Street. It was a good 
main and was well laid. The subsidence was 2 feet away from the frac- 
ture; and it was 9 inches in length and 3 inches deep. The pipe was 
proken all round, and open most at the bottom. 

Cross-examined: When laying a main, if they came across a soft place, 
they would ram the ground well down. In Motcombe Street the pipes 
were laid over cellars. 

Mr. E. King deposed that he remembered an escape being noticed 
in the vaults of the Pantechnicon in the month of July, 1884. The steam- 
yoller had been working in the road opposite some four or five weeks 
previously ; and prior to that he had not noticed any escape of gas. 

Charles Bashford, one of the plaintiffs’ main and service layers, said he 
was sent to Motcombe Street in May, 1884, to inspect the main. The 
pipe rested on the crown of the arches, about 7 or 8 inches above it. It 
could not have been laid deeper having regard to the presence of the 
vaults. 

Mr. Anthony Kitchen, residing at 117, Park Street, said he remembered 
an escape of gas into his premises in September, 1884. It came, as far as 
he could trace it, by the side of the service-pipe. 

Henry Titchener said that on Sept. 22, 1854, he went to search for an 
ape of gas near No. 118, Park Street. ‘I'he pipe was here well bedded on 
one side. 

G. T. Bashford deposed to having superintended the laying of the mains 
by the London Gaslight Company. hen he had occasion to open the 
Buckingham Palace Road main for the purpose of laying service-pipes, he 
found it very well bedded. 

Cross-examined : The holes for service-pipes were drilled in the main. 

Mr. W. B. Scott, examined by the ArToRNEY-GENERAL, said he was & 
civil engineer and surveyor; and had been for 30 years Chief Surveyor to 
the Vestry of St. Pancras. The authorities of St. Pancras had since 1871 
used steam-rollers of 15 tons, 10 tons, and 6 tons. The 10-ton roller was 
used from 1871 to 1875; and the last time it was employed was in March, 
1884. The 15-ton roller had not been used since , a ing 1883. They 
were now working the 6-ton roller. He preferred this roller, as he had 
come to the conclusion that the weight was quite sufficient for the purpose. 
The heavier rollers tended to crush the material instead of compressing 
it. The granite became partially pulverized, and was worked up by the 
traflic in wet weather in the shape of mud. In his opinion, there was 
danger to gas-mains from the use of the heavier rollers; and it was not 
necessary to use a roller of 10 or 15 tons, inasmuch as a 6-ton machine 
would do the work as well. A road made by a 6-ton roller would last 
longer, because the granite was not so crushed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirrter: The width of the 6-ton roller was 
about 6 feet; the 10-ton was 6 ft. 6in. ; and the 15-ton roller, 7 ft. 5in. He 
thought a better surface would be obtained by the frequent use of a 6-ton 
roller than by the occasional use of a much heavier one. The latter would 
crush the granite down more quickly ; but the former would consolidate 
the road better. He could not say the proportionate number of places 
which used a 6-ton roller, as compared with those which employed 15-ton 
machines. The main advantage of a 6-ton steam-roller over the old 
5-ton horse-rollers was that the disturbing influence of the horses’ feet 
was removed; there was also the additional ton weight. He did not 
think this additional weight could be advantageously extended indefi- 

nitely. He thought 6 tons was amply heavy enough; and that 10 tons 
was too heavy, having heard of cases in which such rollers had caused 
the breakage of mains. He could not say for certain what was the width 
of the 6-ton roller. He did not consider it his duty to see that gas-mains’ 
were properly laid, but to see that the surface was properly reinstated. 
The danger of running a 15-ton roller over a newly-filled trench would 
depend a great deal on the way in which the pipe was laid. 
examined : The abandonment of the 10-ton rollers by the St. Pancras 
Vestry had nothing to do with the previous action. He came to this deci- 
sion on his own judgment entirely. 

By the Jury: There were 46 miles of road in St. Pancras on which the 
6-ton roller was used. 

By Justice Grove: He believed the heavy rollers crushed off the sharp 
points of the granite stones, and caused more mud to come to the surface 
in rolling. The object was not to crash off these points, but to make them 
interlock. The surface was made smooth by means of gravel. 

Mr. C. Radford, examined by the ArrorNEY-GENERAL, said he was Sur- 
veyor to the Wandsworth District Board, incliding Putney and Roe- 
hampton. They had used a 15-ton and an 83-ton steam-roller, and a 5-ton 
horse-roller. His attention had been called to the fact that in using the 
15-ton roller the water service-pipes had been drawn out from the mains in 
the Upper Richmond Road; and several gulley tings also had been 
broken by the machine. They became alarmed ; and he went carefully into 
the question as to which was the most economical roller. He preferred one 
of 8 tons; it made a good road, without the danger to the and water 
2 which the use of the 15-ton one involved. He had worked out some 
calculations, which showed that roads were made better and cheaper with 
the 8-ton roller than the 15-ton. He had known instances where pipes 
which had been properly laid, had had the soil underneath them partly 
removed by leakages from water-services, or derangement of the earth by 
drainage works, and so on. Such dangers always must occur, and could 
not be guarded against, except by the extremely expensive method of 
bedding all the pipes in concrete. 

Cross-examined by Mr. LirrLer: Where subsidence had taken place, 
the cause could be traced on examination. The surface of a good road 
formed an arch, from underneath which the soil might give way, and leave 
& hollow space, and this might last until the crown of the road was worn 





away. In repairing a road, the surface was picked to the depth of 2 inches 
and if there were 6 or 7 inches of hard material left, there would not be 
any danger. But the top two inches was the most important ; it was like 
the key to the arch. There ought to be several inches of hard core beneath 
the granite ; but in old roads, the total depth of granite and hard core 
together had sometimes been found not to exceed 9 inches. In the cases of 
the drawn services he had referred to, it was an old road, without a good 
foundation. The services were leaden ones; and they were crushed, as 
well as drawn out of the main. 

Re-examined: The laying of the mains would not affect this question. 

Mr. G. Wallace, Surveyor to the St. Giles District Board, said he had 
had over 30 years’ experience in road surveying and repairing. There 
were about 2 miles of macadam road in his district, over which heavy rail- 
way traffic passed. When he first went to the district, there was a 15-ton 
steam-roller; but in 1880, on his own responsibility, thinking the steam- 
roller did not do its work well, he abolished it, and used a 4-ton horse- 
roller. Subsequently, in 1884, on his advice, the Board contracted that in 
repairing roads steam-rollers of not less than 5 tons or more than 7 tonsin 
weight should be used. He made the change from observing the pulver- 
izing effects of extremely heavy rollers, His experience agreed with that 
of previous witnesses that subsidences would occur after pipes had been 
properly laid. Such accidents increased the danger from the use of heavy 
rollers. He never allowed more than 2 inches to wear off the surface of a 
road before it was repaired; but it was not at all unknown for a road to 
be more worn than that. 

Cross-examined : He would not allow less than 6 inches of granite in 
making a new road ; but he had roads, in which there were not more than 
that at the commencement, which would wear down to 4 inches. He should 
consider it imprudent to use u heavy roller to consolidate the ground in a 
newly filled-in trench in which pipes had been laid. He did use the 15-ton 
roller as late as 1882; but he began using the 4-ton horse-roller in 1880. He 
adhered to the opinion he expressed at the former trial, that a 4 or 5 ton 
horse-roller made a better road than a 15-ton steam-roller. 


Saturpay, Apri 23. 

Mr. G. R. Wheeler, examined by Sir C. Russet, said he had been Sur- 
veyor of the Westminster District Board for five years. The Board at one 
time used steam-rollers ; but had given them up, on account of the cost and 
the danger of frightening horses. Hedid not know of any fractures to gas 
or other pipes having been caused by the steam-roller. Subsidences under 
gas-mains could not be avoided. It was impossible to go several feet below 
the level on which a main was laid to see what the character of the ground 
beneath was. A steam-roller was not necessary to repair roads. He knew 
a district half of which was repaired by a steam-roller and half with horse- 
rollers; and one part was as good as the other. He confirmed the evidence of 
previous witnesses, that the breaking up of the surface of a road previous 
to repairing weakened it, and would make the weight of a roller upon it 
more likely to cause damage. He had had two instances lately in which 
service-pipes had been drawn by the passing of a 5-ton horse-roller—one was 
12inches deep, and the other 10 inches. Someof the mains in Westminster 
were only 9 inches below the surface; while others were 2 feet. The use of 
a 15-ton roller might affect a main at a depth of over 2 feet, if the surface 
were weakened by picking. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirtter: It did not require particular care in 
laying a main over vaults, as there would be no more risk from ordinary 
traffic; but he should not use a roller over such a place. When he said 
that a road was weakened by picking the surface, he assumed there would 
be 4inches of granite and 9 to 12 inches of hard core underneath. He 
had seen an instance in which such a thickness had given way; but he 
would not say there were 4 inches of granite. There was a foot of hard 
core, and 2 to 3 inches of granite. This was in a parish adjoining his 
district. One could not always prevent a road wearing as thin as this in 

laces; it wore in “cups.” Steam-rollers were given up altogether in his 

istrict before he was appointed. There had been one or two fractures of 
mains in five years. In one instance, a gully pipe had slipped; and the 
ground under the main had given way. He had no recollection of any ex- 
cessive pressure coming upon it; and the other case was somewhat 
similar. He had under his care eleven miles of macadam road; and the 
roller he used weighed 5 tons. He considered that slow traffic did more 
harm than quick traffic. 

Justice Grove observed that it was incontestable that the quicker the 
passage of a body over any surface the less it would press upon it. 

Cross-examination continued: He believed a heavy roller would cause 
the fracture of mains ; but he had not tried the experiment. 

-y* Litter said the defendants had tried the experiment, and could 
not do so. 

Justice Grove remarked that independent experiments made before the 
cause of action arose would be valuable; but he was always very jealous 
of experiments specially made by either party. 

Re-examined : He had never had complaints that the roads in his district 
were not as well made as others where steam-rollers were used. 

Mr. L. H. Isaacs, M.P., Surveyor to the Holborn District Board of Works, 
was next called, and generally corroborated the evidence of the previous 
witnesses. 

Cross-examined: In the case of a boiler or iron casting carried on a 
trolly, the weight was distributed. 

Mr. J, Phillips, examined by Sir H. Davey, said he was formerly Sur- 
veyor to the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, and recently Resi- 
dent Engineer to the drainage works at the Houses of Parliament. He had 
had experience of hundreds of miles of macadamized roads; and his 
opinion was that a roller of from 4 to 6 tons weight made a much better 
road than one from 10 to 15 tons, for the reasons which had been given by 
previous witnesses. 

Cross-examined: The Metropolitan Board of Works might employ a 
15-ton steam-roller now; they were quite capable of doing a great many 
things they ought not to. He had not a great respect for the opinion 
of Sir Joseph Bazalgette. 

Mr. G. F. Fry, examined by Mr. Danckwenrts, = a decided opinion 
— the use of heavy rollers. Ten tons should be the extreme limit. 

e was not satisfied that any roller at all was required. 

Cross-examined: For the convenience of the public, it was very desirable 
that — should be used, in order to get the surface smooth as soon as 

ssible. 
Oe. L. Angell, Engineer and Surveyor to the Corporation of West Ham, 
said he had about 60 miles of public road under his care. There had been 
several instances of broken services in new roads which were made with a 
steam roller; but there had been no complaints in other roads where the 
ao had not been used. Hitherto they had chiefly used horse- 
rollers. 

Mr. £. Pry, Surveyor to the South Hornsey Local Board, also gave 
evidence to the effect that it was not necessary to use any roller at all. 

Mr. J. Griffiths, road contractor, said he considered the use of a heavy 
steam roller was so unn and risky that he had never possessed 
one. The lighter roller probably cost a little more in making the road; 
but he thought it was 20 per cent. cheaper in the end—the road being 
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much more lasting. The material dug up from an old road made with a 
light roller was very different, and much more valuable than that from a 
road made with a heavy steam-roller. 

Cross-examined : It would take about twice as long to consolidate a road 
with a horse-roller as with a steam-roller; and the cost would be about 50 
per cent. more. 

Mr. R. Jackson and Mr. E. Fry, road contractors, gave similar evidence. 

Mr. CO. Killingback said he had had nearly 40 years’ experience in road 
making. He came to London as a boy with Mr. Macadam, and was with 
him until he died. He considered a light roller (4 to 6 tons) the best. 

Mr. M. W. Proudlock, General Manager to the Teeside Iron Works Com- 

pany, said he had examined the pieces of broken mains. The one first 
produced was a fair average pipe, perfectly fit for use. The life of a pipe 
greatly depended on the soil in which it was laid. In such a soil as this 
pipe  < to have been placed in, its life would be amrnarny | un- 
imited. The second er was also a very fair pipe; the material being 
good. He should think it had been down 20 to 25 years. ‘Substantially 
the same evidence was given with regard to the other pipes.] Gas-pipes 
were usually tested with a head of water of about 300 feet, equal to about 
130 lbs. per square inch. There was generally also a ringing test before 
they were laid. Pipes such as*these, when properly laid, were strong 
enough to bear the risk of ordinary London traffic. 

Cross-examined: A pipe ought to be fairly symmetrical in thickness ; 
but this could not be absolutely secured. A variation of 5 per cent. in 
thickness would not be excessive. In the first piece of pipe, where the 
fracture had taken place at the hole for the service-pipe, the hole had the 
appearance of having been made with a chisel, not drilled. The object of 
the boss was to provide for a service; but it had not been used. The 
difference in thickness of the pipe on the two sides was, he should think, 
more than 5 per cent. 

Justice GRovE, having examined the pipe, said it varied apparently by as 
much as 3:5. 

Cross-examination continued: There was a very slight blow-hole at the 
point of fracture, though hardly perceptible. He could not undertake to 
say that the pipe had not been down nearly 70 years. The second piece of 
pipe was apparently very old. It looked about } inch on one side and 
# inch on the other. The third was about 3 inch on one side, and 4 inch 
on the other; but it was difficult to say exactly. The fourth was 
about j inch on one side, and g inch on the other; and the other two pieces 
were about the same. These variations were greater than what he had 
stated was the fair limit. If an inspector detected such differences, he 
might pass them; some would and some would not. These irregularities 
could not be detected until the pipe was broken. He should be perfectly 
justified in passing any one of them for gas purposes; but not if they were 
going to be laid on the crown of an arch, with only 11 inches of soil over 
them. One could detect an irregularity in the thickness of a pipe by 
placing it on even bearings, and letting it roll ; and if these pipes had been 
tested in this way, the irregularity would have been discovered. 

Re-examined: As a rule, bosses were not now cast on pipes. There was 
no impropriety in fixing the service in the pipe where there was no boss ; 
nor was there in making the holes with a chisel. He had not carefully 
measured the thicknesses of the fractured pipes. The proper standard of 
irregularity was the amount of deviation from the normal thickness of 
pipe. He still believed that these pipes were fit for use. 

At the termination of this witness’s evidence, the various portions of 
pipe were submitted to the inspection of the jury; and the case was then 
adjourned to Monday (yesterday). 





THAMES POLICE COURT.—Tuurspay, Aprit 21. 
(Before Mr. LusuinerTon.) 
HALL UV, EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
THE LIABILITY OF INCOMING TENANTS FOR ARREARS OF WATER-RATE. 

This was a summons taken out at the instance of the complainant, who 
is a baker, against the East London Water Company, for refusing to give 
him a supply of water to his premises in Limehouse. The matter has 
already been alluded to in the JourNat (see ante, pp. 677, 717). 

Mr. Hatt conducted his own case; Mr. G. KesBexu represented the 
nee. 

Complainant stated that he took possession of the premises in January 
last, and had always been willing to pay the water-rate ; but the Company 
insisted on his paying the arrears owing by the former tenant, and this he 
declined to do. Accordingly, on the 4th of April the water service was dis- 
connected; and he stated that on the following day he made a formal 
tender of what he considered he was entitled to pay, but this the Company 
again declined to accept. 

Cross-examined by Mr. KessEtu, complainant admitted that he had paid 
to the landlord two quarters’ arrears of rent, owing by the previous tenant; 
but he had never agreed to pay any arrears of water-rate. 

Mr. KEBBELL said the Magistrate would have to decide two points: First, 
did Mr. Hall agree to pay the arrears of water-rate, because, if he did, by 
section 48 of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, he was not entitled to a 
supply until he had paid such arrears. Secondly, had Mr. Hall, as alleged, 
made a formal tender? 

Two witnesses were called to show that the complainant had agreed to 
pay the arrears of rent and water-rate. 

His Worsurp, while expressing some doubt as regards the tender, there- 
upon dismissed the summons. 

Mr. KeBBELL said the case had derived considerable notoriety owing to 
Mr. Archibald Dobbs writing to the papers about it; and he therefore 
asked for costs. 

The application was, however, refused. 








Tue Pustic Licutine or Bristor.—The Bristol Town Council at their 
quarterly meeting last Tuesday, accepted the tender of the Bristol United 
Gas Company for supplying the city with gas, and for the lighting, 
extinguishing, maintaining, and painting the lamps for three years. The 
cost of the gas per 1000 cubic feet is 2s.2d., and for lighting, extinguishing, 
&c., 15s. per lamp per.annum. The report of the Gas Examiner for the 
Council (Mr. B. Kitt) stated that the illuminating power of the gas sup- 
= during the past quarter had been equal to 14°89 sperm candles. 

his result showed that the quality had been 1°39 candles above the 
standard. The total number of public lamps is 4980. The consumption 
of gas during the past quarter amounted to 27,674,512 cubic feet; the 
_ lamps consuming 27,453,112 cubic feet, and the offices and hospitals 

21,400 cubic feet. The cost of the three months’ lighting from December 
last to March, with the price of gas at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, was 
£3828 13s. 8d., divided as follows :—23,907,541 cubic feet consumption in 
ordinary lamps, at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, less 5 per cent. discount, 
£2460 9s. 7d.; 3,545,571 cubic feet consumption in large lamps, at 2s. 2d., 
less 10 per cent., £345 13s. 9d.; lighting, extinguishing, painting, &c., of 
4939 lamps, £926 1s, 3d.; new services and alterations, £69 4s, 6d, ; and cost 
of gas consumed in offices and hospitals, £23 19s, 8d, 





Miscellaneous ets, 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Gas TesTING BY PoRTABLE PHOTOMETERS.—THE Layne oF Gas ayp 
Water MAIns AND THE REMOVAL oF SuBsoIL, 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, th 
Special Purposes and Sanitary Committee reported on the above subject 
as follows :—“ Your Committee have to report that they have again had 
under consideration the question of statutory powers being given to tests 
made with portable photometers of the illuminating power of the gas of 
the Gas Companies supplying the Metropolis. It has been found im 
sible to maintain an efficient check on the quality of the gas supplied t 
all parts of the Companies’ districts by means of the testings condincted at 
the stationary testing-places which have been prescribed by the Gas 
Referees, and the desirability of the system of testing being maj, 
more reliable as a record of the quality of the gas supplied to the 
consumers has long been felt by the Committee, and has been cop. 
firmed by the results of many of the tests made with the portable photo. 
meters which the Board have now had in use for nearly three years, 
It may be remembered that the Committee reported to the Board on the 
subject on March 27, 1885, and drew attention to opinions expressed by the 
Metropolitan Gas Referees ‘that testings with the portable photometer jy 
various parts of London would be as trustworthy as those now made jn 
the existing oe and that ‘such testings, carefully and syste. 
matically conducted, would afford to the consumers of gas a more complete 
protection than a great increase in the number of testing-places,’ Jy 
pursuance of the recommendation appended to the Committee’s re 
the consideration of the course to be taken was referred to the Works and 
General Purposes Committee. The Board of Trade had previously ex. 
pressed the opinion that it would rest with this Board to decide whether 
they would be disposed to promote a Bill for the purpose proposed; but, 
in reply to a letter sent by direction of the Works and General Purposes 
Committee, the Board of Trade expressed the further opinion that the 
matter was then scarcely ripe for legislation, and the Committee thereupon 
decided to take no further action at that time. The experience since 
obtained having fully confirmed the opinions as to the reliability of the 
tests made with the portable photometer, and the benefit which would be 
likely to result to consumers of gas in the Metropolis from the tests made, 
if it were placed on a similar footing to the tests provided for in the exist. 
ing Acts of the Gas Companies, your Committee have thought it right to 
again bring the matter before the Board; and they recommend that the 
subject be referred to the General Purposes Committee with a view to steps 
being taken for legalizing the tests.” The report was adopted nem. con, 

The Parliamentary Committee reported that they had considered the 
letter from the Wandsworth District Board of Works, asking that the 
reference to the Metropolitan Board in the 4th clause of the Bill dealing 
with the laying of gas and water pipes and the removal of subsoil might 
be omitted. By the clause in question it is proposed that companies or 
persons affected by any decision of a vestry or district board under the 

rovisions of the Bill shall have a power of appeal to the Metropolitan 
Board. The Wandsworth District Board have expressed an opinion that 
there should be no such power, but that the vestries and district boards, 
as the road authorities, should have the sole and uncontrolled jurisdiction. 
The Committee stated that they doubted very much whether Parliament 
would give to a large number of separate vestries and district boards the 
powers proposed in the Bill without any right of appeal by the persons 
affected by their decisions. They considered, moreover, that it is fair there 
should be the proposed power of appeal to the Metropolitan Board as the 
Central Authority of the Metropolis. They recommended that the Wands 
worth District Board be informed accordingly ; and this was agreed to. 





THE CROYDON GAS COMPANY AND THEIR DIVIDENDS. 

The Solicitors of the Croydon Gas Company (Messrs. Wilkins, Blyth, 
and Dutton) have replied to the statements made by Mr. Hamond in the 
letter addressed by him to the Croydon papers on the subject of the Gas 
Company’s dividends, to which reference was made in the last number of 
the JourNaL, and have submitted a few facts relative to the Company's 
statutory rights, which they say he has omitted to mention. Their ver- 
sion of the matter is as follows:—‘‘In the year 1877, when the Con- 
pany applied to Parliament for leave to raise additional money, they had 
two classes of capital—viz., £51,600 of original capital, with a maximum 
dividend of 10 percent., and £97,500 of additional capital, with a maximum 
dividend of 7 per cent. The Act of 1877, in granting to the Company 
leave to issue £80,000 additional capital, incorporated the newly introduced 
sliding scale clauses, by which Parliament, in order to stimulate economy 
in the management of -works, had converted fixed maximum dividends 
into elastic or standard dividends, and so allowed companies to make some 
increase to their limit of dividend proportionate to the reduction of the 
price charged to the consumers. The notices to Parliament for the Bill 
of 1877, and the Bill itself as deposited, did not propose to increase or alter 
the 7 per cent. limit Pa by the additional or 1866 capital. The Bill, 
as submitted to and approved by the shareholders, was in this form ; 
and in the same form it was submitted to and approved by Lord Redes- 
dale, the then Chairman of Committees, and his coe Investigation 
has been made into the origin of the change of wording which has 
been thought to produce an alteration not asked for by the share- 
holders, nor intended to be granted by Parliament. It has been 
found that in resettling the Bill for the Committee of the House of 
Commons the Parliamentary Agents, without intending to make any 
substantial alteration in the clause as to dividends, inserted, as a verbal 
amendment, the words upon which Mr. Hamond’s contention and 
the Attorney-General’s opinion are based. ‘The possible effect of the 
alteration was overlooked by the authorities of Parliament; and the 
Directors and shareholders—not one of whom, nor their then Solicitor 
(the late Mr. Drummond), had any idea that the suggested alteration could 
have been made—have continued to act for the last ten years as if there 
were none. These facts are stated on the authority of Messrs. bs ene: and 
Co., the Parliamentary Agents who acted for the Company in obtaining 
the Act. They have been laid before the Duke of Buckingham (the pre- 
sent Chairman of Committees) and his Counsel, who was Counsel to Lo 
Redesdale in 1877, as well as before the Hon. Chandos Leigh, Counsel to 
the Speaker. These gentlemen are the authorities who have the super- 
vision of all Private Bills; and they all agree that the alteration contended 
for by Mr. Hamond was not intended by Parliament; that if the section 
bears this construction, it is prejudicial to the consumers, as it allows the 
Company to divide a larger sum by way of dividend before reducing theit 
price; and that it is the duty of the Company to take the necessary steps 
to correct the error. The Directors have therefore deemed it their duty 
deposit the Bill in Parliament, of which notice has appeared.” 





Mr. W. Vincent has been appointed Secretary to the Kimberley Water- 
Works Company, Limited, in consequence of the death of Mr, Charles H. 
ynard, at Kimberley, on the 16th inst, 
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” 1HE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF THE EDINBURGH GAS- 
woRKS TO THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS. 
ApsouRNED MEETING oF THE EpinsuRGH Town CovunciL, 


The Edinburgh Town Council met again on Lene j last to further 
wasider the provisional agreement for the purchase of the Edinburgh 
Gaslight Company’s undertaking. The Lorp Provost (Sir T. Clark) 
P the Town CLERK read the following letter from Messrs. Hutton and 
Jack, solicitors, dated April 18 :—“ At a preliminary meeting of ratepayers, 
held in our office to-day, Mr. George Waugh, merchant, of George Square, 
in the chair, it was unanimously resolved that the price fixed for the Edin- 
bargh Gas- Works was out of all character as a business transaction. We 
were therefore instructed to ask you to bring before the Town Council 
their view with regard to the necessity of delaying further consideration 
of the whole question until the ratepayers have an opportunity of delibera- 
ting upon the matter. Mr. Romans, Gas Engineer, whose letter appears in 
the Scottish Leader to-day, was sent for; and after verbal explanations, he 
promised to report to the meeting on the whole circumstances. In these 
circumstances we have to request the Town Council to delay entering into 
sny agreement whereby the city would be pledged, until the matter has 
been properly laid before the ratepayers in the different wards of the city, 
and thoroughly discussed,” 

Mr. Brown asked that any calculations made by the City Chamberlain 
or the Consulting Engineer they ooeagen be laid on the table. 

Mr. Coston was afraid that Mr. Brown was quite new to work of this 
kind, He did not know what the business before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was. Why, the fact was, they could get no information from the 
Gas Company before the inquiry began ; and how could the City Chamber- 
jain make up any calculations? If they paid advisers, they ought, 
he submitted, to accept their advice; and if their advisers informed 
them that this was a bargain which they considered for the good 
of the city, they ought to have some faith in the advice. Mr. Colston 
then moved that the Council go into Committee. In doing so he 
said that the more he thought over this question, the more was he 
convinced that they were in the path of public duty in making this 

ent. Of course, there were some objectors. It was one of the 
easiest things in this world to object. Some of the objectors did so 
because they did not know or understand the question; but there was 
correspondent in one of the public prints (Mr. Romans), who, if he did 
not, at least ought to understand the question. He said: “‘ We have now 
only to consider what capital would be required to erect works and supply 
pipes, &c., for the towns of Edinburgh and Leith at the present day, and 
to place these works at a convenient distance from the city, with facilities 
for receiving coal, &c., on the most economical terms. This is neither 
the place nor the time to submit the details which I have wrought out; 
but speaking both as a bred mechanical engineer and a gas engineer who 
has been engaged upon large gas-works, both as an erector, as a manager, 
and as a secretary, I venture to assure the consumers and ratepayers that if 
they pay more than £300,000, they will be paying more than what I will 
find a capitalist to supply them with entire new works from the coal-store 
to the burner, site included. I pray of you, then, fellow-ratepayers, don’t 
allow yourselves to be gulled, and your posterity to be burdened in per- 
petuity with something approaching one million sterling; for remember 
you will be called upon by Parliament under the present arrangement to 
urchase the Leith works and pipes, and that Company will be lookin 
or probably about £300,000 for their plant, which, with the exception 7 
the gasholders, will pemee be of little value to you.” The writer took 
it for granted that Parliament would give the Council sanction to erect 
new gas-works. Parliament would do no such thing. It was there that 
the gentleman fell into a fog. He imagined a state of matters which had 
no existence, and which could have no existence. Parliament always had 
a regard for vested interests. The plan he suggested had been tried in 
other places, and had not succeeded. It was tried in Glasgow and did not 
succeed there. Parliament told the Gl w Corporation that they must 
purchase the two existing Gas Companies. But in other matters the circum- 
stances did not tally. The Glasgow Companies had not been paying enor- 
mous sums by way of bonus. They had no legal power to do that; nor 
had they, besides, made additional —— at the rate of £10,000 a year. So 
that the circumstances were very different. The Parliamentary Committee 
were advised by eminent Engineers and the ablest Counsel at the bar; 
and they were backed by the strongest opinion of the most skilled experts. 
. ~ these circumstances that they placed the agreement before the 
ouncil. 

The Council agreed to go into Committee. 

Mr. Brown said that no bargain ought to be made that day. The city 
should not be committed legally, or, as a matter of honourable under- 
standing, without a direct mandate to the members of the Council from 
their constituents. The subject had never been before the wards; and 
even the members of the Council had not had adequate time for its con- 
sideration. What was the necessity for all this haste, seeing that the Bill 
had been thrown out? They were asked to agree to the purchase without 
having anything placed before them but general statements. Notwith- 
standing the fact that nearly a million of money was involved, Mr. Colston 
demurred, on the ground of expense, to letting the members of the Council 
have a copy of the evidence. 

Mr. Cotston: I never demurred; it was the Council that demurred 
when it was brought out that each copy would cost £15. 

Mr. Brown (resuming) said that Mr. Colston certainly gave no facilities 
for councillors who desired it to get a copy. 

Mr. Cotston observed that Mr. Brown had had his copy nearly every 
night since the last meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Brown went on to say that he would confine his remarks to the 
Profits of the Gas Company, as given in Mr. Lass’s report. These were 
shown to have been £20,835 15s. in 1877, and to have risen steadily until 
1881, for which year the figures were £30,175 12s. 9d. Last year the profit 
was stated at £19,800. The oneee profit for the past ten years was 
£24,207 12s. 11d. The Company a small dividend- ing capital, and 
were able to add, year after year, large sums to suspense or other accounts. 

What were they going to pay for this Company which had been earning 
£24,207 12s. 11d. of profit yearly, and which, let them mark, in prosperous 
times, they were told, had been barely able to pay more than the dividend ? 
£27,000 calculated at 34 per cent. was £900. Stocks and stores were stated 
at the previous Council meeting at £90,000. 

Mr. Surru Cxark said that his figure on this point had been a little mis- 
understood. He intended to include cash in hand, which he understood 
amounted to about £60,000. The stores he took roughly at £30,000. But 
this was entirely a guess figure ; his only care in making it being that it 
should not be too high, 

Mr. Brown took the figure at £30,000, interest upon which, at 34 per 
cent., made a little more than £1000. Including these items, he calculated 
their total annual expenditure at £23,650. At their last meeting, he said, 
Mr. Colston quoted the opinion of Mr. George ooigg 4 the eminent Gas 

i . Livesey showed 
6d, was not dearer, relatively, than the 16-candle 








gas in London at 2s. 1d. 1000 cubic feet. Unless there was a prospect 
of reducing the price, unless the consumers were to be benefited, they 

no right to go into such a gigantic undertaking. In 1871 a report upon the 
price of gas for the public lamps showed that the Corporation were paying 
4s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. It rose to 6s. in 1874-5. the Council gone 
in for the purchase of the gas-works then, and reduced the price of gas, there 
would have been a saving to the consumers since that time of about £150,000. 
But the proposal to take the concern over now (when the Company was not 
making a profit anything like what it used to) would be in the interest of the 
shareholders, and not in the interest of the gas consumers. He therefore 
protested emphatically against any decision ratifying the recommendation 
of the Committee to conclude a formal agreement for taking over the gas- 
works until the members of the Council and the ratepayers had full oppor- 
tunity of considering all that was involved in the acquisition of the two 
Companies’ works, and of expressing their opinion on the proposal. 

Mr. Coston desired to explain that the sum of £100,000, which he on the 
previous occasion said was the additional profit made by the Company in 
the last ten years, was made up, as Mr. Lass’s report showed, as follows :— 
Carried to reserve fund, £45,875; suspense account, £14,004 14s. 94d. ; 
pension fund, £2500; and paid for depreciation, £38,000—making, in all, 
£100,379 14s. 9d. Mr. Brown had taken the net profit of last year at 
£19,830 3s, 10d. When the question was put to Mr. Watson how there 
had been such a drop from the previous year, he stated that they had 
applied a larger sum than usual towards depreciation—viz., £7000. The 
average for the ten years was only £3800 per annum ; and when they con- 
sidered that the sum was about doubled last year, they could quite see the 
reason. The Gas Company had shaped the accounts in order to go before 
Parliament. In fact it looked as if they had been instructed by their 
advisers in London how they were to put their accounts—that they were to 
make as poor a ‘“‘ mouth” as possible, seeing they wished to adopt a 3s. 6d. 
sliding scale. They wanted to show that they could not very well reduce 
the price of gas below 3s. 6d.; and therefore the profits had to be made at 
a very low rate. His friend should not deal with this ‘‘ very bad year” in 
the light of a profit of £19,000; but in the light of £24,000 odd. 

Mr. Kintocn ANDERSON pointed out that the capital was only fully paid 
up in November, 1885; and that therefore the Company up till then only 
paid £17,750 in dividend, with £800 of income-tax—-together £18,550. The 
Corporation, so far as he could understand, would have, as against that, to 
pay £23,750 a year, or £5200 more than the Company paid away in divi- 

end, How was it proposed to meet that? 

Mr. Cotston replied that what they were to pay was 10 per cent. on 
£200,000. The — was now fully paid up; and they must, of course, 
deal with it as such. 

Bailie ANDERSON agreed with what Mr. Colston had said. The pensions 
which the Company paid were paid before they declared their profit—the 
same as they calculated salaries. The stores, too, they ought not to con- 
found in any way with price; they were properly charged as against 
revenue. They must take into account the privileges under which the 
Company were working, their profits, and what would be the result if 
the Corporation were to forego the bargain with them. The Company had 
existed for upwards of half a century; and they had never paid less than 
10 per cent. dividend. Taking bonuses and income-tax into account, their 
dividend was brought up to 123 percent. The ree pm A was the privileged 
possessor of the field at present ; and if the Council came to the conclusion 
that in future it should, like the leading oomgengene of the country, 
become the owners of the gas supply, they could only carry it out in one 
way—by a fair and reasonable purchase. It would be vain for them to 
base their calculations on what would be the cost of new gas-works erected 
upon modern methods, such as was suggested by Mr. Romans in his letter. 

e did not know that Mr. Romans's figures were correct. It might be 

ssible to erect new works for £300,000; but the Council could not 

o that. Parliament would not sanction their entering the field. They 
would be required to deal with the two Companies in existence 

on fair and reasonable terms. In the majority of cases, so far as 
he had been able to find out, fair and reasonable terms had been 
conceded—usually the maximum dividend. In Glasgow there was a 
reduction of 4 per cent.; but it was to be observed that the Glasgow Gas 
Companies were limited to 10 per cent., and that a bonded debt of, he 
thought, £120,000 was taken over by the Trust. There was no debt here. 
They would take possession of the whole concern for the sum of £20,900 
a year. He did not say that the accounts of the Gas Company were 
“ squared” so as to meet the Bill. He believed the accounts were pe 
kept; but there was no doubt of this, that they wished to show—and quite 
naturally—that the initial dividend which they proposed required an initial 
—— of 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. There were some provisions in the late 

ill which were favourable to the community—such as the sliding scale, 
and being placed under the Gas-Works Clauses Act. But the sliding scale 
would have prevented the inhabitants getting gas at less than 3s. 6d. till 
the Company was able to pay more than 10 per cent. dividend. In going 
into the undertaking, they must look forward to the time when 3% per 
cent. would be all the consumers of gas would have to pay as profit in 
connection with the working of the concern. They must consider the 
saving there would be in management, leakage, &c., in having only one 
instead of two Companies. Then there was the Directors’ fees. These he 
did not grudge them ; but at the same time they would be saved. He did 
not think they would get a better bargain though they were to discuss the 
subject for a long time. The Committee did not desire to press the agree- 
ment; but he wished to point out the danger of delay. In connection with 
the purchase of the water-works at Stockton, a section of the Corporation 
repudiated a provisional agreement based upon the maximum dividend, 
and the matter went to arbitration; the ratepayers ultimately having to 
acquire the works at a sum nearer £700,000 than £500,000, which would 
have been the cost under the pene agreement. They must not, in 
looking at this matter, forget the prospective increase of business. They 
were guided in London by skilled experts ; and the conclusion arrived at 
was that it was their duty to come to an agreement, and stop the Bill. 

Mr. Swats Cxiarx said there could be no doubt that delay was advisable. 
The question had come upon them something in the nature of a surprise. 
It was a large question, involving a sum of probably a million sterling; 
and therefore it was a matter on which they should give the ratepayers 
the most ample opportunity of expressing their views. He regretted that 
during the past week they had not had that amount of public discussion 
which he anticipated. He did not think they should repeat the Stockton 
experiment, if it would involve them in any larger payment. It had been 

inted out that Parliament would not allow them to erect new gas-works. 

e presumed the meaning of this was that Parliament would not grant 
them the usual compulsory clause, giving power to compel the community 
to take gas of the Corporation, and also compulsory rating power; but he 
thought they could promote a Bill, and enter into competition with the 
Company, if they desired. 

Mr. Coston: Allow me to explain that Parliament will not allow the 
rates to be attached for any undertaking which is to come into competition 
with those who are in the field. 

Mr. Suira Cxiarx (resuming) said he would assume, in the meantime, 
that this topic formed a matter for inquiry. Then, he apprehended, the 
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sition required to be cleared up in this way, that unless they agreed with 
both Companies, they could not Leseune proprietors of gas-works at all. 

Mr. Cotston: That is so. 

Mr. SmirH Cxark contended that this formed at once a decided and 
conclusive objection to their adopting the agreement before them, because, 
let them observe, their position would then be that they would agree to 

ay considerably more than £600,000 for a concern which they would not 

|» allowed to carry on, unless upon the condition of buying the smaller 
Edinburgh and Leith undertaking. As a matter of business, therefore, 
their first step should be to ascertain the price at which they could acquire 
the latter works. The second question was one of price; and upon this 
matter, in the short time at his disposal, he had taken such assistance, in 
the way of consulting experts, and otherwise, as had been available to 
him. The view that he would submit was that the price was altogether 
extravagant. The history of the Company showed a 10 per cent. dividend 
since 1832, with two bonuses, which raised the average dividend to 104 per 
cent. They had heard a good deal about payments to capital account. It 
was always difficult to grapple with these, to fix precisely what was or 
was not a capital a as distinct from a payment falling to be made 
from revenue; and so he would take it that since 1832 the dividend had 
averaged about 11 per cent. This undoubtedly included a period of very 
large profits in gas undertakings, peculiarly so during the last ten years. 
What were the prospects of a rise or fall in net revenue? In the matter 
of residual products, the fall had been in the case of tar from 2d. to 4d. 
per gallon; giving rise to a difference, in the case of this Company, of 
£4000 per annum—the average annual output of tar being something like 
6000 tons. Similarly, in the case of ammonia, the price had fallen from 
60s. per 1000 gallons to 30s.—a difference of £1800 per annum. During 4 
large portion of the same period, too, the price of coals was exceptionally 
low. To indicate the importance of this element, he might mention that 
a rise of 1s. per ton would give a decrease of £4000 in revenue. Butleaving 
coals out of account, he had taken some trouble in making inquiries as to 
the other products. With regard to tar, the answer he got was that the 
prospect of recovery was exceedingly slight. As to ammonia, the demand 
was diminishing. In addition to these, they should not lose sight of the 
electric light, though, for his own part, he did not regard it as likely to 
become soon a@ serious competitor with gas. Its price put it out of prac- 
tical range, and would probably do so for several years tocome. But they 
had a much more serious competitor in oil, which was now so cheap and 
plentiful. In afew years they might have oil taking the place of gas in 
most of their homes. He had thus shown that from £22,000, being the 
average profits of the Company, they should deduct nearly £6000 on 
account of diminished value of residuals. He might also make a deduction 
on account of competition from oil; but he would leave both deductions 
out of account, and assume the net profit at £22,000. This sum capitalized 
at 20 years would amount to £440,000; and adding to this the £60,000 cash 
in hand, the — on that calculation, would be left with £500,000, or 
a sum which would yield £62 10s. per share. At the last Council meeting, 
he showed that £58 was the average price per share. Taking as a second 
basis of price, the element of cost, they found that a sum of £333,025 
had been spent upon the works. The Stock Exchange value brought out 
£446,000. But what did the Committee’s "ae amount to? The figures 
were perfectly enters he moment they threw them into capital account. 
The total amount which they would require to borrow if they had at once 
to acquire and pay for the gas-works, he made out to be £657,000 ; or taking 
the £60,000 in the Company’s hands into account, the total amount of 
the purchase would be £717,000. He had been somewhat anxious to ascer- 
tain where the real fallacy of their procedure lay, where the real error had 
been committed ; and he thought in had to a certain extent succeeded. 
The 10 per cent. payable represented a totally different value from the 
10 or 11 per cent. arising from a mercantile transaction would. The 10 per 
cent. Doe poe by the city of Edinburgh in perpetuity would be worth, as 
rovided in the agreement, 284 years’ purchase, or £285. Eleven per cent. 
rom a mercantile community would be worth, at 20 years’ purchase, £220; 
so that the excess value of the city annuities over the 11 per cent. profit 
would be £65, or nearly one-fourth. This fourth potecatheeh. wi very much 
with what, in his view, was the excess of price which they were paying 
under the provisional agreement. He concluded with a motion, which, he 
said, he really did not intend to be adverse, but which was rather intended 
to give time for further consideration ; and it was to the effect that they 
remit to the Lord Provost’s Committee to inquire and report as to the 
price paid 4 other corporations in taking over gas-works, the expenditure 
which would be incurred by arbitration, the number of years’ purchase to 
be paid of the Company’s average profits, the practicability of the Cor- 
poration making new works, and the probable advantages or disadvantages 
of doing so compared with the present proposals, and the terms upon 
which the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company’s works could be acquired. 

Mr. Brown seconded the proposal. 

Mr. M‘Lacatan said that his view of the matter was, What did the public 
of Edinburgh say with reference to the taking over of the gas-works? As 
far as he could judge, the public were in favour of it. A very gloomy 
picture had been drawn by some of their brethren; but he did not share 
their fears. The Edinburgh and Leith Company would be obliged, in 
self-defence, to come to them. Suppose they did not, he imagined that the 
public of Edinburgh would prefer to deal with the Corporation ; and then 
the Edinburgh and Leith Company would be only too glad to agree to 
equitable terms with the city. He thought they should go on with the 
agreement, because he believed it would be of very great advantage to 
them to have the gas supply in their own hands. 

Mr. Po.xarp said that one or two of the remarks of Mr. Brown surprised 
him. He said that if they had acquired the gas-works in 1875, when gas 
was 4s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, they would have saved something like 
£150,000. This, he presumed, was the difference between 4s. 10d. and 3s. 6d. 
—the present price. Mr. Brown ought to have known that this saving 
had actually been effected. It had been effected by the Gas Company; 
and the ratepayers had got the benefit of the reduction. It was the rate- 
pee who paid the 4s. 10d.; and it was they who now paid the 3s. 6d. 

e would be very glad to agree with Mr. Smith Clark if he thought there 
was any prospect of their making a better bargain than the Committee had 
been able to effect. They were bound to assume that the Committee had 
done their very best; and he could not see how delay would enable the 
Council to make a more advantageous bargain. Mr. Smith Clark brought 
out, in spite of the fall in residuals, a revenue of £24,000. If this were so, 
the Company might look on the fall in price of residuals with complacency. 
If the revenue was decreasing in one portion, it was increasing rapidly in 
another. Mr. Smith Clark referred to the dividend as being more constant 
under the Corporation; but under the Company there had been nothin 
like fluctuation. Land used to be considered as very constant; but land- 
owners would be delighted if they had been able to tell the same story 
as the shareholders of the Company. This was not a fluctuating concern; 
but an undertaking of the soundest nature—one of the most constant divi- 
dend-paying concerns which existed. He admitted that 284 years’ purchase 
was to be taken at £571,000; and that, with the £60,000 of cash ir the 
hands of the Company, they were paying something like £600,000 for the 
undertaking. But then 84 per cent. upon this was only £21,000. Admitting 





everything that Mr. Smith Clark took into account, 34 per 

be something like £93,000. ‘The question they had to contike worn 

the Company’s business, as it at present stood, was, upon a fair consid, - 

tion, reasonably certain to make them sure that they would make no — 
He thought that, so far from making any loss upon Mr. Smith Clark 
maximum price, they were safe to take it that it would produce m : 
The income might be taken at £24,000, which would leave a sy lien 
£1000. He did not suppose they were to pay the proposed annuities f ; 
of income-tax. They would save that; and they would also save £00. 
Directors’ fees. So, upon a very reasonable calculation, should the tm 
remain as at present, they would have a surplus of something like ; 
But then they had also to keep in mind that there had been a leakage of 
about 12 per cent. of gas. Mr. G. W. Stevenson, the eminent Engineer 
stated that, in his opinion, if the Corporation took over the gas-works 
saving of at least 6 per cent. would be effected ; and a saving of 6 percent 
would amount to about £7800. If they were able to effect this, and nothin 
else, it would justify the Corporation in going on with the agreement 
Besides this a saving of not less than 34d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold might be effected in working expenses if the Corporation became Pos. 
sessed of the gas-works. ‘These were, to his mind, sufficient reasons {oy 
approving of what the Committee had done. He desired no further 
information than he had been able to get for himself; and what he had 
been able to obtain had been open to other members of the Council to get 
He could not see what was to be gained by delay, or by the discussion of g 
host of figures, which were apt to get jumbled up, or by the discussion of 
details of the question in public meeting. He therefore thought they 
should go forward ; and they were greatly indebted to the Committee who 
had so quickly and so efficiently prepared the agreement. 

Mr. Cotston said he had reason to know that the Parliamentary Com. 
mittee would have passed the preamble of the Bill if the agreement had 
not been come to; and if this had been done, it would have been the first 
blood drawn. They would then have had to go on fighting the Bill; ang 
therefore, having been successful in throwing it out, he thought they were 
entitled to be congratulated. The agreement, they would observe, was of 
a peculiar kind. The Corporation, it said, ‘‘ may” carry it out if they 
come to an arrangement with the Edinburgh and Leith Company, which 
meant that if this Company were not easily dealt with, they had power 
to ratify the agreement with the Edinburgh Company; so that the whole 
question was still before them. They did not wish—no one wished—to 
take the public by surprise ; and if the Committee had had anything in view, 
it was that there should not be laid against them the complaint that parlia- 
mentary action was always taken at the eleventh hour, and before the 
elections. They desired to have the whole affair ended, and the Bill drawn 
out, and the provisional orders prepared in good time. They wished that 
there should be ample opportunity for discussion of the question by the 
— though he did not believe there would be great necessity for it; 

cause, wherever he went, he found everyone in favour of the purchase, 
He moved that the Council should approve generally of the terms of the 
agreement, and remit to the Lord Provost's Committee to enter into 
negotiations with the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, with the view 
of making a provisional agreement with that Company for a transfer of their 
ae and to report. If they could make a provisional agreement 
with the Edinburgh and Leith Company, they would be in a position to 
discuss the whole question, and be better prepared to do it than at present 
when they had only one Company before them. 

Bailie ANDERSON seconded the motion. He wished, he said, to point out, 
with reference to the price of residual products, that if the Gas Company 
did not get the large profit they wished, in order to pay a 10 per cent. 
dividend, they had only to raise the price of gas; and therefore any loss 
would simply have to be borne by the consumers. There had been im- 
provements in the manufacture of gas in recent years which had resulted 
in a great diminution in thecost of production, and consequently increased 
profits. He believed that in nine months the saving under the head of 
coal alone in the Edinburgh Company’s works would be £14,000. These 
were considerations which would also require to be before them in taking 
the figures of Mr. Smith Clark. 

Mr. Smita Cuark said he regarded Mr. Colston’s motion as a peculiarly 
dangerous one. So long as they did not approve of the agreement, they 
knew exactly where they were; or if they did approve of it, they would 
know where they were, but to approve “generally,” he confessed he did 
not know what that meant. 

The Town CLERK observed that it meant to delay consideration. 

Mr. Cotston: And it is done for the purpose of allowing negotiation 
with the a and Leith pen pe It is a common form of motion, 
which approves of the principle, and leaves details for consideration. 

Mr. SmirH CxaRrKk said he agreed with the Town Clerk’s ruling. 

Mr. M‘IntosH appealed to the Council to adopt Mr. Colston’s motion. 
When he remembered the way in which they were warned by Counsel and 
Engineers in London as to the risks of not adopting the agreement, he 
would like to wash his hands of all responsibility in the matter if the 
agreement were not adopted. They would never get more advantageous 
terms; and it was quite plain the city was favourable to the scheme. 

The Lorp Provost intimated that as he was a Director of one of the 
Gas Companies, and Mr. Clapperton was a Director of another, they had 
taken no part in the discussion, and, for the same reason, would refrain 
from voting. 

Mr. DryprovGH said he was a shareholder, and took the same course. 

Mr. Surrn Cxiark said that as this was a matter of alarming importance, 
he protested against the ee of Mr. Colston’s motion. They were 
sitting in Committee, and could only recommend to the Council; whereas 
Mr. Colston proposed that they should agree to the agreement. 

Mr. Coxston said that if his motion were incompetent, Mr. Smith 
Clark’s was doubly so. His own motion dealt with the report which was 
before them ; and it was the natural outcome of their consideration that 
some motion of the kind should be submitted to them, in order to carry 
out the feeling of the Committee. He was willing, however, to alter his 
motion to this, that they “recommend” the Town Council. His (Mr. 
Colston’s) motion did not make them agree to the transference at that 
time. They were only agreeing to the principle of it generally ; and the 
whole matter would come up for discussion afterwards. 

The Committee then divided, when three—Mr. Smith Clark, Mr. Brown, 
and Mr. M‘Dougald—voted for delay; and the remaining members (21 in 
number) excepting the Lord Provost, Mr. Clapperton, and Mr. Dry- 
brough, voted in favour of Mr. Colston’s motion. 

The Committee then resumed as a Council. 

Mr. Cotston moved that they agree to the recommendation of the 
Council in Committee. 

Mr. SmirH Cxark urged that a matter of so much importance to the 
community should now be delayed for at least aweek. There was no n 
for any haste. 

Mr. Brown protested against the decision of the Committee of Council. 

Mr. Coxston pointed out that the finding, if adopted by the Council, 
could not become final for a month; and there was plenty of time for its 
discussion. It had now been shown that only three gentlemen in the 
Council opposed the purchase; and the vote would help the public to 
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pake UP their minds. What he complained of was that, with constant 
delays, they could not make any negotiation with the Edinburgh and 
wey Company. While quite prepared to give the public every oppor- 
nity that was reasonable for the yoruene of instructing themselves on 
this question, he oa they should not delay it too much. If the Sub- 
Committee bad not taken a certain amount of responsibility, where would 
the Council have been? And yet a few gentlemen complained of what 
they had done. When they were in London, they were doing good work 
for the city ; and he was very proud to have had some small share in it, 
As the next meeting would be held on the following Tuesday, he had no 
objection that the report of the full Committee of Council should be 
delayed till then, and be brought up at that meeting. He hoped that the 
en opposite did not intend to fight this matter at every stage of 


gentlem Stee ; - - 
minutes, considering the circumstances in which they were placed 


om the Leith Company. 
Mr. SmirH CLARK agreed to the delay for a week before taking up the 
report of the Committee of Council. 
he proceedings then terminated. 


BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF Gas, 

At the Meeting of the Bradford Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 

(Alderman Holden) in the chair, the question of reducing the price of 
,to which reference was made in the Journat last week, came up for 
consideration. 

Alderman F’, Prrestman moved the adoption of the proceedings of the Gas 
Committee, which included a recommendation to reduce the price of gas 
from 28. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet from the Ist of July next. It was not 

, he said, to alter the rate of discounts. In advocating the re- 
yon, he wished it to be clearly understood that he was not, and never 
had been, one of those who thought the Corporation ought to sell gas at 
its cost price. He had always maintained that the gas-works belonged to 
the ratepayers ; and inasmuch as the rates of the borough were mortgaged 
as security for the money borrowed, the ratepayers were entitled to some- 
thing more than the simple interest and sinking fund which was annually 
paid on the borrowed capital of the voncern. He considered that 10 per 
cent. was the maximum sum which the Corporation, having the monopoly 
of the lighting of the town, ought to receive; and that after this sum 
had been earned, any surplus which might remain ought to be given 
back to the gas consumers in the shape of a reduction in the price. 
He advocated the reduction not only as a matter of justice to the 
gas consumers, but as a piece of sound commercial policy. He asked 
the Council not to consider the question from an individual point 
of view, but in the interests of the ratepayers generally; and if this 
were done, he had no doubt the resolution would S carried by an over- 
whelming majority. He had heard it said by a member that, in view of 
the probable introduction of the electric light, the price of gas ought to be 
maintained, in order that a fund might be pred | wherewith to pay for 
a certain portion of the capital employed in the gas undertaking. He 
would tell the Council what had already been done in this direction; and 
the figures were somewhat remarkable. The gas-works were purchased in 
1871. Since that time they had made a net profit, after paying interest 
and sinking fund, to the extent of £296,559. All this amount had been 
applied in the reduction of the rates. Besides this they had spent in six 
years, in lamps and street lighting, an estimated sum of £85,333 in place of 
the lamp-rate which was abolished five years ago. They had further 
realized a maintenance fund of £25,000 out of the profits; and they had 
paid to the sinking fund a sum of £64,470. This made a grand total paid 
out of the profits of the Gas Department, after meeting interest on the 
capital employed in the concern, of £471,362. The amount borrowed 
on mortgage up to December, 1886, was £246,853, and on debenture 
£271,813; or a total of £520,666. If the sum of £471,362 had been placed 
inthe bank as it was earned, and had been accumulating interest up to 
the present time, they would not only have paid off the whole of the 
capital employed, but would have had an ample sum in the bank where- 
with to carry on the business. Therefore they might fairly claim to have 
had the works, which in December, 1886, stood in the books for £556,120, 
absolutely for nothing. He had not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that the works, for the purpose of gas making, were intrinsically worth a 
great deal more than thissum. He hoped this statement would quell the 
alarm of members who thought the gas-works were in any danger. He 
did not know whether there was going to be any serious opposition to the 
Fo ery which was a reasonable one; but the only opposition he could 
orecast was that which would come from the members who represented 
the newly-incorporated out-townships of Heaton, Allerton, and Tyersal, 
who, although they were rated on a considerably lower basis than the 
remainder of the borough, and who, no doubt, obtained a considerable 
advantage in this direction, yet did not get the benefit of the cheap gas 
which was supplied in the older portions of the borough. He did not 
think it was possible for them to have a better lever with which to pull 
down the exorbitant charges made by the different Companies than the 
fact of the reduction in the price of gas in Bradford. He thought he 
might rely with confidence, if he could show them that no increase what- 
ever in the rates of the borough would be likely to take place in conse- 
quence of this reduction, that they would not oppose a measure which 
would benefit the mass of the ratepayers and gas consumers, without doing 
an injustice to the ratepayers in their own districts. In order to show the 
effect of the reduction, he could not do better than state the results of the 
concession made five years ago. The price of gas in 1876-7 was 3s. 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, nk it was reduced to 3s. in the middle of 1878. The 
net profits, after payment of the interest and sinking fund charges, in 1876 
were £20,153 ; in 1877, £20,611; in 1878, £22,881; in 1879, £26,131; and in 
880, £30,509—making a total of £120,285. The reduction took place, as he 
had said, in 1881; and the profits in the five subsequent years were as 
follows :—In 1882, £17,391; in 1883, £22,739; in 1884, £17,172; in 1885, 
£16,506 ; and in 1886, £18,289—making a total of £92,097. In 1881, how- 
ever, the lamp-rate, which formerly came to 3d. or 4d. in the pound, was 
also abolished ; and from that time forward the cost of lighting the street 
lamps was taken from the profits. In order to make the comparison equal, 
there must therefore be added the cost of the lighting of the streets; and 
in doing this he estimated the cost at exactly the same rate that was 
charged to the Lamp Committee. In 1882 the amount was £12,000 odd; 
but it went up until in 1886 it amounted to £16,800. Adding the cost of 
lighting to the profits made after the reduction took place, the figures were 
as follows:—Net profits in 1882, £31,197; in 1883, £36,825; in 1884, 
£35,391 ; in 1885, £33,686; in 1886, £35,156—making a total of £172,255 for 
the five years succeeding the date of the reduction, as against £120,285 for 
the five years preceding, or an average of £34,451, as against £30,509, which 
was the largest profit made in one year prior to the reduction in the price 
of gas. In addition to this he must remind the Council that the reduc- 
tion in the price in 1881 was estimated to relieve the cost to the con- 
Sumers to the extent of £15,500, based on the consumption of the year 
1880. This amount had largely increased since; and it was an entire 
fallacy to suppose that the rates had been increased through the reduction 
made in 1881, He would now show the effect of the proposed reduction, 





based on the consumption during 1886, and on the assumption that no 
increase whatever would take place, either in the consumption of gas or in 
the value of the residuals. This would be to show the worst that could 
yo The consumption of gas in 1886 had been 198,087,000 cubic feet, 
and the loss in revenue, at 3d. per 1000 cubic feet on this amount, would 
give £13,726. But he estimated a saving in discount of £1226, which 
would reduce the loss to £12,500; and there would be a saving of £500 in 
income-tax—leaving the loss at £12,000, which was equal to an increase of 
34d. on the rateable value of the borough. As the proposed reduction was 
not to take effect until July 1, the profits for the half year would have 
already accrued. The profits for the first half of 1886 were £7105; and ho 
estimated that, with the increased consumption of gas and the somewhat 
higher prices already realized for most of the residuals, the profit for the 
current half year could not be less than £8500. The profits for the half 
year ended December, 1886, were £11,210. If from this sum they deduc- 
ted one-half of the estimated loss to which he had alluded—viz., £6000 
—there would still be a profit of £5200 for the half year. Again, if 
to this amount they added the natural increase in profit which 
was constantly taking place in the Gas Department, and which could 
not be estimated at less than £1500, they had still a profit of £6700 
for the next half year. Added to the profit for the current half year, 
this made a net revenue for the whole of the Fame year of £15,250, as 
against £18,289, the amount of the profit in 1886, or a loss of only £3039, 
which was equal to something rather less than 1d. increase on the rates. 
If the worst came to the worst, there could not be more than 1d. increase. 
He considered the conditions were very much more favourable to an 
increase in the profits than they were in 1881, when the last reduction 
took effect. In the first place, there was certain to be a large increase in 
the myer em of gas, consequent partly on the improvement in trade 
which had fortunately set in, and, to a very large extent, as the result of 
the reduction in the price of gas now proposed. Again, they might fairly 
look forward to a considerable increase in the amount realized from resi- 
dual products. Sulphate of ammonia in May, 1882, touched the very high 
figure of £21 10s. per ton. The price fell in December last to £10 per ton ; 
and it had now reached £12 per ton. As they manufactured 1200 tons 
of this product, it followed that there would be an increased revenue of 
£3000 from this article alone, if the price was maintained. They had sold 
their tar during the coming year at one-third more than last year; and 
they would thus realize a further sum of £1000. Coke was also saleable 
at higher prices. On the other hand, they were purchasing materials 
required in the manufacture of gas at considerably lower rates than they 
had done for the last two or three years. On the whole, then, it might 
be said, without any doubt, that no increase in the rates would take 
place in consequence of the reduction, so far as the present and 
the next year were concerned; and they might safely leave 1889 and 
1890 to account for themselves. He had already said that he thought 
10 per cent. on the capital employed was the maximum profit which the 
Corporation, having the monopoly of the gas supply, ought to receive. 
This was the amount allowed to private companies ; and it must be borne 
in mind that they had a large proportion of their capital in preference 
shares and debentures at from 4 to 5 per cent., and they were only allowed 
to pay 10 per cent. on the ordinary share capital. On the 3lst of Decem- 
ber they had employed in the Gas Department capital amounting to 
£520,066, which at 10 per cent. would yield £52,000. Last year they paid 
for interest on capital £19,155; added to the sinking fund, £6965; had a 
net profit of £18,289; and the cost of lighting the streets was estimated to 
have been £16,867—making the total £61,276, as against the sum which 
was required to pay 10 per cent. on the capital. This amount was equal 
to a profit of 112 per cent. on the capital employed. Supposing the profit 
for the future to ve reduced by £12,000, which was the amount the pro- 
posed reduction would involve, there would still be a gross profit of 
£49,276, equal to 94 per cent. on the capital employed by the Gas Depart- 
ment; or, roughly speaking, a net profit, after the payment of interest and 
sinking fund of 44 per cent. on the total capital employed. He thought 
this was as much as any reasonable man could expect or desire to have. 
He considered it was the duty of a corporation having such a monopoly 
to give back the surplus to the gas consumers by reducing the charge. 
He had endeavoured to show that there was little or no risk of the 
rates being raised by reason of this reduction in the price; but even if 
this were so, he should argue that the burden of taxation would be 
more evenly distributed. Take, for example, the large ratepayers of 
Ripleyville, who consumed little or no gas, but who received in the reduc- 
tion of the rates the full benefit of the profits made by the supply of gas ; 
or take bankers and woolstaplers, whv burned little gas, and yet had heavy 
rates to pay. He knew of no instance where large consumers of gas were 
not also large ratepayers. The nearer they approached to direct taxation, 
the better it would be for the ratepayers generally, and the more likely was 
it that the expenditure of the different departments would be closely 
guarded. The less the amount they had to hand over to cover the defi- 
ciencies of one Committee, or to hide the extravagance of other Depart- 
ments, the better it would be for the Corporation. Again, it could not be 
denied that the electric light was making rapid strides, and was likely to 
“become the light of the future. It was therefore wise to make the compe- 
tition between gas and electricity as severe as they could ; and, by reducing 
the price of gas, to postpone the period when there would be a large demand 
for the electric light. fe was very much easier to keep an enemy out of the 
house than to drive him out when once he had gotin. The same reasoning 
applied with reference to the new illuminant which had been produced 
from shale oil at Cleckheaton. The proposal, too, would effect a saving of 
from £400 to £500 in income-tax—a small matter, but worthy of considera- 
tion. These were the advantages which would accrue; and he could not 
see any disadvantages to set against them. He appealed with confidence 
to the Council, and assured the members that if they passed the resolution 
they would never have any cause to regret it. 

Mr. D. Barker seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. SowpEN said it seemed to him that if the Council made the pro- 
posed reduction, a sum of about £13,000 would fall on the rates. he 
people in the out-districts naturally felt very much annoyed at the pro- 

1, which he contended would take money out of their pockets without 
oing any good to the borough. . 

Alderman Harpaker said he thought it would be as well if Alderman 
Priestman would earn money before he began to talk about making a 
reduction on account of it; and a much wiser course than adopting the 
recommendation would be for the Council to wait for one or two years 
and see whether the money could be, and had been earned. It was quite 
true, as Alderman Priestman had said, that the Corporation had £560,000 
of capital; but they must not forget that this capi belonged to the rate- 

yers of Bradford, and not tothe gasconsumers. The gas-works had been 
ster at a cheap rate ; and the ratepayers in general ought to derive some 
benefit from the bargain. He said he thought the price of gas ought not to 
be reduced until the Corporation were in a position to treat all parts of the 
borough fairly. To reduce the price of gas by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 

he Finance Committee of the £13,000 which had usually 


would deprive t ] 
been received from the Gas Committee in reduction of rates. There would 





thus be an increase of rates throughout the whole of the borough, although 
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there were some portions—the most recently annexed townships of Aller- 
ton and Tyersal—which did not receive their supply of gas from Bradford, 
but had to pay a higher price for it than was at present charged by the 
Corporation. He moved, as an amendment, that the consideration of the 
question should be adjourned for twelve months. 

Mr. SowpEn seconded the amendment; contending that to reduce the 
price of gas would be unfair to the new portions of the borough. 

Mr. Empsatu said it would have been a wiser step if the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee had proposed to make some attempt, now that money 
was so much cheaper than it had been, to reduce the large amount 
of gas-works capital to as great an extent as possible whilst the gas 
undertaking was making a profit, instead of having the heavy debt 
hanging over their heads for a considerable portion of a century. The 
proposed reduction would, he contended, give only an almost inappreciable 
advantage to the consumers. Take, for instance, the cottagers, who con- 
tributed perhaps one-third of the gas accounts. The average gain to them 
would be about 1s. 9d. per year, or about a farthing per week. If there were 
no increase in the receipts, it would take a 4d. rate to realize the sum relin- 

uished by the reduction in price; the average increase in rates thereby to 
the cottager oe about 2s. 3d. per year. There was shown a substantial 
loss, which would have to be paid by either the tenant or the owner. 

Alderman Woop thought the present price of gas was very reasonable ; 
and said few persons complained of it. He was of opinion that if the Cor- 
poration withdrew £13,000 per annum from the revenue of the Gas Com- 
mittee, an inevitable consequence must be an increase of rates, or the 
prevention of a reduction in the rates for a long time to come. 

Mr. W. Oppy thought the reduction premature. The £13,000 which it 
involved might §° either towards reducing the rates or preventing them 
from being raised. This £13,000 was equivalent to 34d. in the pound ; and 
an addition to the rates of this amount was a step which ought to be 
seriously considered before it was decided upon. By this proposal, too, the 
fo ae would be still more unfairly dealt with than they had been 

itherto. 

Mr. Lostey did not think the Council could make a greater mistake than 
by postponing the matter. The £12,000 or £13,000 was a good and fair 

rofit to leave; and the ratepayers of Bradford ought to be content with 
it. Moreover, the only way by which the Corporation could get the works 
which supplied out-townships was by lowering the price of gas. He 
should be very glad indeed if the Corporation could purchase all works of 
this character. 

Alderman Movutson thought that if the price of gas was reduced to 
2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, some effort ought to be made to induce the other 
Gas Companies to transfer to the Corporation the supply of all districts 
within the borough. 

Alderman PrresTMaN, in reply, said no argument had been brought 
forward against the reduction, except that put forth by representatives of 
the out-townships. He could only say again that he sympathized with 
them, and had done everything he possibly could to place these districts 
on the same footing as other portions of the borough. So long as he was 
on the Gas Committee, he should continue his efforts in this direction, and 
in the direction of purchasing any out-township works, such as had been 
alluded to. He thought the action which the Council were asked to take 
that day was favourable to the object which the out-townships had in view. 
The public were determined upon a reduction; and he believed that in 
—s the proposal now before them, the Council would be doing a 
good thing. 

The amendment was then put and lost by 86 votes to 11; the original 
motion being subsequently carried. 





LEEDS CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue QuaALity or THE Gas. 

At the Meeting of the Leeds Town Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman Gaunt) in the chair—the subject of the quality of the gas sup- 
plied by the Corporation was under discussion. 

Alderman Spark moved—“ That it be an instruction to the Gas Com- 
mittee to increase the illuminating power of the gas so as to be equal to 
20 candles when tested by a 24-hole Argand burner ; also to reduce, as soon 
as practicable, the sulphur impurities to a maximum of 10 grains per 
100 cubic feet of gas; and that the Committee be empowered to supply gas 
consumers within the borough of Leeds with burners at cost price which 
are capable of consuming gas of 20-candle power in the best and most 
economical manner.” He remarked that in 1881, when he was a member of 
the Gas Committee, a resolution was passed “‘ that in future the Gas Engi- 
neer shall not, under any circumstances, permit the illuminating power to 
fall below 17 candles.” Since that time, 9 regretted to say, oat certainly 
of late, the lighting power of the Leeds gas had been more frequentl 
below than up to this standard. Why should the Committee wilfully an 
deliberately refuse to carry out the wishes of the Corporation, and cer- 
tainly of the people of Leeds? The resolution was passed in the hope that 
they were on the eve of getting better gas. The fact was that at present 
the gas consumers of Leeds were not receiving as good gas as they were 20 or 
25 years ago. Further, they were not getting the gas the Act of Parlia- 
ment required, notwithstanding the return published every week, showing 
that the gas was up to 16°99, oras much as 17 candles—that was 1 candle 
more than the Act required. They were not even getting a 16-candle 

s, because of the alterations made in the standard burners in the 
interests of the gas companies. He had before him three standards for 
gas testing. The one was the parliamentary standard, which was in force 
when the Corporation took over the gas-works, and which, in fact, was 
still in force, because no change had ever been made. Bat in 1863 another 
test-burner was invented, so that the same gas passing through it would 
register about 2 candles more than it would through the original one ; and 
in 1870 a third burner gave another advuntage of 2 candles—making an 
actual difference of 4 candles between it and the standard fixed by the Act 
of Parliament. Mr. Buckley’s returns showed that it was very rarely that 
the gas reached 17 candles. There seemed to be a disposition on the part 
of the Gas Committee to carry out a policy which he had hoped had been 
set aside—the policy of pushing the sale of gas to make it appear that they 
disposed of a large quantity. His resolution practically asked that they 
should revert to the quality of gas supplied 20 or 25 years ago. Leeds was 
oper ge to years ago in an inquiry before a Committee of the House of 

ommons as one of the best towns for purifying its gas by lime. But 
another system came into vogue, in the interests of the gas companies, 
of purifying by oxide of iron, which, however, did not remove more 
than one impurity out of the three which were known to exist. He had 
letters before him from nearly all the principal medical men in the 
borough of Leeds, agreeing that gas charged with sulphur compounds 
was one of the most injurious things they could have in their houses. 
He had also a letter from the compositors in one of the morning paper 
offices, complaining bitterly of the gas by which they had to work. He 
| teenage to point out that the gas yo ee! to consumers in the outlying 

istricts did not reach the degree of illuminating power attained at the 
gas-works, but varied from 1} to 2 candles below this degree. He remarked 
that 4000 cubic feet of gas of 20-candle power would do all the work that 
5000 feet of 16-candle gas would accomplish; and if the higher quality 


necessitated an additional cost of 2d. per 1000 feet, the consumer would 
gain by the saving of 1000 feet; while the Gas Committee, by the reduced 
consumption, would save in labour, coal, and plant, and their balanee., 

would look better. The public were a in all directions for reform: 
and therefore he hoped his motion would be adopted. ’ 

Mr. SuaTER seconded the motion. 

Mr. Gitston, Chairman of the Gas Committee, said he had yet to] 
that the present Committee had less interest in the public health of the 
borough than <4 of its predecessors. They had no interest in Sending out 
bad gas; but took pride in supplying the people of Leeds with better gag 
both as regarded purity and illuminating power, than any borough, jy; 
Fairley’s tests for the last six months by the 24-hole Argand burner dig 
not show either 16 or 17, but 19} candles; so that the Gas Committee had 
not been the sinners Alderman Spark would lead the Council to sy 
Their tests at the gas-works were even higher than this. Mr. Bualley’ 
tests all last year averaged more than 19 candles, 

Alderman Spark: By which burner. 

Mr. GiusTon said he was speaking of the 24-hole Argand burner, Th 
had nearly 1500 tests for last year; and he defied Alderman Spark to cite 
another Corporation in the empire where there had been such a number 
of tests made, and made at reasonable and unreasonable times. Accordj 
to the Act of Parliament, the test was to be made at the works, It was no 
fraud by the Gas Committee if the out-districts should get less than 
17-candle gas, because gas flowing through the pipes would lose nearly halt 
acandle in every mile; so that when the gas had travelled for three or four 
miles they need not be surprised if it was 13 candles less than when it left 
the works. So far as the illuminating power of the gas was concerned, 
there was not a town in Yorkshire where the gas was, on an average, higher 
than that which had been supplied to the people of Leeds for the last 1g 
months. He believed they were within 3? candle of all that Alderman 
Spark desired ; and there was no necessity for the Council to act in the 
matter. As to the question of the impurity of the gas, there was not a man 
on the Gas Committee who did not believe it was possible to reduce the 
sulphur impurities down to 3 or 4 grains. It was only a question of cost; 
and he hoped some day to ask the Council to give the Committee power to 
use the means when they deemed it necessary. 

Mr. Lupron asked how many grains of sulphur there were in the gas. 

Mr. GitstTon replied that for the last six months there had been, on an 
average, 18 grains. In Manchester the average was more than 40 grains; 
and in Birmingham no less ; so that Leeds stood fairly amongst the large 
towns. So far as the sulphur was concerned, they might rest in peace, 
They had not much to fear in consequence of the 18°5 grains they had in 
the gas. The Committee were determined to make the best of the gas 
undertaking, if they were only left in peace, and no public ridicule and 
odium was tried to be put upon them at every turn. Alluding to burners, 
he said they had anticipated Alderman Spark in the matter, as they had 
been supplying burners for the past three months. In conclusion, he 
remarked that they had had 18 months of harmony on the Committee; 
and the quality of the gas was as good as it had been in his experience of 
the Committee, while it was costing less to produce. The coal which 
they bought was tested daily to see that they were not being imposed upon 
by the people from whom they purchased it. He should vote against the 
motion. 

Mr. Pears said the resolution implied censure of the Committee. Alder. 
man Spark had not given one particle of credit to the Committee. No 
proof had been afforded that they had not been doing their duty; and 
therefore he hoped the resolution would not be passed. — ‘ 

Mr. Hunt said if the Council would leave the Committee alone, he did 
not think they would have to complain of them at the end of a year. — 

Alderman TatHam thought there was no necessity for the resolution 
being passed. He believed that the Committee were honestly desirous to 
make the gas as pure as possible, and that they would adopt every means 
for the purpose. : 

Alderman Sparx then replied; and, on a division, the resolution was 
rejected by 22 votes to 13. 





Tue Satrorp Corporation Gas ComMITTEE AND “OuTSIDE” CONSUMERS. 
—At the meeting of the Barton Local Board on Monday last week, the 
Clerk (Mr. G. Trenbath) reported that a meeting of the Gas Committee of 
the Board was held on the previous Wednesday, at which a statement was 
read as to the high price charged by the Salford Corporation for the supply 
of gas to the out-districts, owing mainly to the enormous and unnecessary 
amount of capital sunk in the gas-works and to the mismanagement of the 
concern; also as to the extent of the profits made, and of their inequitable 
distribution—the whole of them being kept in the borough. The differen- 
tial rate was, however, the greatest cause of complaint to outside con- 
sumers. The statement set forth the objects to be attained by the Com- 
mittee as follows: (1) Abolition of the differential rate; (2) reduction in 
the price of gas; (3) reduction in the price of gas supplied to street lamps, 
and control of the men; (4) a representative on the Inquiry Committee 
appointed by the Salford Corporation. The Committee had unanimously 
resolved—‘ That representatives from the several authorities within the 
limits of the Salford gas-supply district, together with representatives from 
large consumers, be invited to meet at the Victoria Hotel, Manchester, on 
Thursday or Friday, the 28th or 29th of aoe at four p.m., to discuss the 
whole question of gas supply, and if possible to agree upon a common line 
of action for the abolition of the differential rate, and, if found advisable, 
for a reduction of the price of gas ; and that the Clerk prepare and issue & 
circular to be signed by the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. Mellor) and 
himself.” The action of the Committee was approved. 

Bristot WATER SurppLy.—The Medical Officer of Health for Bristol (Dr. 
Davies), in his annual report just issued to the Bristol Sanitary Authority, 
refers to the water supply of the city. He says the Water Company obtain 
their water by gravitation from springs at Barrow Gurney, Cheriton 
Mendip, and Sherborne. The water from the Sherborne and Coldbath 
springs is brought direct into the city; that from Chew Hill Head and 

atery Coombe is intercepted by the storeage reservoir at Barrow Gurney, 
810 feet above Ordnance datum (with a limit of helding capacity of 
million gallons), whence it is brought into the city, joining the direct 
supplies at Redcliff. The water is supplied to the city on constant service, 
except when turned off for repairs. The present supply is calculated at 
about 22 gallons per head per day. A third reservoir is now in the course 
of construction at Barrow, with a holding capacity of 500 million gallons, 
which will practically double the available supply. As to any risk of con- 
tamination, the water appears to be above suspicion, and no case of disease 
has within Dr. Davies’s knowledge, been traced to its use. The water 18 
supplied unfiltered, but filter-beds are being constructed at Barrow, adja 
cent to the reservoirs. In the older parts of the city many private W' 
still exist, the water from which is often preferred to the Company’s SUp- 
ply, on the ground of coolness, &c. Dr. Davies says it is difficult, in most 
cases, to convince consumers of the ever-present danger that must always 
attend the use of water drawn from wells in the midst of a large city where 
the subsoil from which the water is collected is necessarily loaded with the 





pollution resulting from the life conditions of 223,000 persons. 
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SAN PAULO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Wednes- 
at the London Offices, Pinners’ Hall, Great Winchester Street, E.C.— 
oe Detma8, F.S.A., in the chair. 
vine SecreTary (Mr. J. Heath) having read the notice convening the 
ting, the report of the Directors, which was referred to in last week’s 
pe (p. 727), Was taken as read, 
ithe Carman said he had to move the adoption of the Directors’ report 
od the palance-sheet. The report was so straightforward and simple that 
hp did not think he could give the shareholders any information beyond 
hat was contained in it; but he might, however, briefly mention a few 
ythe principal points. The business of the Company was steadily advanc- 
ing; and, in eed, the increase came up to their most sanguine expectations. 
yjach more gas had been made during the past six months than in any 
evious halt year. The average make of gas per ton of coal had also 
ereased. The rate of exchange in London had risen from 18d. to 21d. per 
nilrei, and this caused a reduction in the price paid for gas consumed; so 
notwithstanding the increase in the consumption, there had been a 
aight diminution in the actual cash received. But as any rise in exchange 
caused their remittances to be received in London at a higher figure, there 
yas not much to complain of. No very great increase had been made in 
the public lamps since the last meeting; but there was a considerable 
sock of posts, meters, and services at the works, so as to be prepared for 
sudden order that the Provincial Government might sanction. As 
nost of the outlying districts were without gas, there was every probability 
of these requiring to be served. The local press had already agitated for 
this to be done; and, when desired, they should be happy to meet the 
demands of every one of these districts. The Manager reported that the 
new gasholder was more than saving the interest on the money expended 
jnitserection. Asa proof of this, the leakage, which had amounted to nearly 
Sper cent. of the quantity of gas delivered, had since been reduced toa little 
more than 8 per cent. ; and this saving of 5 per cent. was a considerable 
itm. They were now going to enlarge one of the other gasholders; and 
probably the whole of the purifying plant would shortly have to be re- 
modelled. It had been thought undesirable hitherto to publish any 
detailed revenue account; but he might mention that the total ex- 
nses in the period covered by the report had been 58 per cent., and 
the net profit 42 per cent.; and he was sure the shareholders would 
deem this a satisfactory result, and an assurance that great care had 
been exercised in conducting the undertaking. They would see by 
the balance-sheet that there was about £13,000 invested in British rail- 
way debenture stocks. Provision was made for any possible legal expenses 
they might be put to in asserting their rights as to their concession from 
the Government. The Board had taken the advice of Brazilian Counsel; 
and they would stand firm on the ground that their contract could only 
expire in 1897. The report stated that the Provincial Authorities had not 
proceeded with the project of law of April, 1886, which was referred to in 
the previous report, beyond taking a re of the Company’s mains, with 
the view of making a valuation thereof. This was protested against by the 
Company’s Manager, by order of the Directors, as an attempted infringe- 
ment of the contract with the Government, which legally and equitably 
could only expire in 1897. The idea was that the Authorities wanted to 
make the concession expire in 1888. This made a considerable difference; 
and therefore, under the circumstances, the Directors thought it best to 
be quite prepared. He begged to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Replying to a shareholder, the Cuarmmman remarked that they were so 
strengthened in their opinion as to the concession, that they were not the 
least anxious about it. He did not see that the Authorities had anything 
tostand upon. The Government had not as yet taken any formal steps 
in regard to the matter. 

Mr. W. C. Fowxer seconded the motion. He remarked that there was 
one point in the report which was very serious—he alluded to the Govern- 
ment claim upon the works. Indeed, so serious was it that it had brought 
down the shares £1 in the market. About two months ago the shares 
stood at 164 or 163; and they could now be bought for on 153. 
The matter referred to ought to be settled as soon as possible. He should 
like some information as to how the case stood in reference to the taking 
over by the Government of tho works of the Rio de Janeiro Company— 
whether it had been satisfactory to the shareholders. 

The Cuarrman said there were a multitude of things that tended to make 
quotations rise and fall in the market. The slightest murmur would have 
some effect ; and it was impossible to account for these things. As far as 
he was concerned, he did not regard the drop of £1 per share as anything ; 
the shares might go up to 17 or 18 very shortly. 

The Secretary observed that with regard to the Rio de Janeiro Com- 
pany, they had at the present time returned £24 5s. per share; and there 
was more tocome. They were £20 shares ; and the market price was £23 
when the works were taken over by the Government, which was some 
four years after the concession had lapsed. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the CuamMan, seconded by Mr. H. A. Cowper, a divi- 
dend was declared at the rate of 10 percent. per annum for the six months 
ending December last, free of income-tax. , 

Mr. W. C. Fowxer proposed, and Mr. F. Baru seconded the re-election 
of Mr. F, Delmar to his seat at the Board. 

The Auditor (Mr. W. Cash) was also re-elected. 

Votes of thanks were then passed to the Chairman and Directors, and to 
the Secretary and officers of the Company, and the proceedings terminated. 



















Gas v. Om For Pustic Licutinc.—A tradesman of Wokingham has 
written to a local paper calling attention to the very defective lighting 
of the streets of that town since oil was substituted for gas. “ The lighting 
by oil lamps,” he says, “is taking the town back at least 50 years in its 
history, and makes it a matter of impossibility for the police to guard the 
town properly, since no one can see distinctly what is taking place 
20 yards off.” He admits that the ratepayers were perhaps paying too 
much for gas; but he thinks it would be better to have gas at any price 
than the present state of affairs. He urges that the tradespeople of the 
town should combine, and insist on the streets being properly lighted. 


Apprtionan CaPrITaL FoR THE NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD Gas CoMPANY. 
—An extraordinary general meeting of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas 
Company was held last Wednesday, for the purpose of obtaining the share- 
holders’ sanction to the creation of £50,000 of new consolidated stock, — 
of the additional capital authorized by the Company’s Act of 1879. e 
Chairman (Alderman Hedley), in moving the necessary resolution, ex- 
plained that up to Dec. 81 last the cmp nny be ge spent, in round numbers, 
£30,000 more on capital account than they had received under this head ; 
and the proprietors were now asked to authorize the Directors to sell by 
public auction, at such time and place as might be decided upon, a sufii- 
cient amount of fresh stock to meet their requirements. Mr. W. B. 
Wilkinson seconded the motion, and it was carried; as was also one 
sanctioning the sale of the stock by public auction, in such portions as the 


GAS-WORKS AND THE RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider 
the Bill relating to the rating of machinery (brought in by Sir B. 
Samuelson, Sir F. —~ Mr. Houldsworth, and Mr. Peacock) had 
before them on Wednesday last Mr. J. J. Myres, of the firm of Messrs. 
Myres, Veevers, and Myres, of Preston; and as his evidence had special 
reference to the Bill as affecting the rating of gas-works, it will probably 
be interesting to our readers. 
He stated that his firm were valuers and estate agents, and acted 
oT for seven Unions; and they practically valued for the whole of 
North Lancashire. They valued such works as cotton-mills, shipbuilding- 
a, steel-works, iron-foundries, breweries, &c. Hitherto it had not 
n the custom in North Lancashire to assess machinery, other than 
the engine and the boiler and the fixed gearing. Having explained how 
he arrived at his valuation with reference to the works he had mentioned 
witness said with regard to the valuation of gas-works they were governed 
by the well-known case of The Phenix Gas Company v. The Parish of 
Lee. The date of that valuation was 1865. In consequence of this deci- 
sion, the system was altered. Before that it was treated on an entirely 
different method. They then took the buildings, gasholders, scrubbers, 
purifiers, and the pipes throughout the whole system, but did not take 
into account the receipts. They took it as a concern which they found in 
existence, and rated it according to the structural value. 7 then 
valued much on the same principles as in the case of cotton-mills. As 
to how the valuation was now arrived at, witness remarked that gas- 
works were totally different from mills, because they ran into various dis- 
tricts—in fact, the pipe lines were like railways—so that they had to A 
a very elaborate system in valuing them. They took first of all the 
receipts as they found them in the statement of accounts. For instance, 
in the Pheenix case, they found the gross receipts were 42589, and the net 
figure at which the works were rated was £729. The Company had 
reduced the price of gas, and expected the following year not to have the 
same amount of receipts. In consequence of this veluction, a deduction 
of £100 was made from the valuation to meet the expected loss. Then, as 
to expenditure, they made allowances under the heads of manufacture 
and distribution, rates and taxes, directors’ fees, management, stationery, 
general charges, and bad debts. This came to £1293 ; so that they had a net 
receipt of £1196. Replying to a question as to how he arrived at the £1293, 
witness said it represented the expenses published in the balance-sheet. 
As to “distribution” mentioned among the deductions, that meant salaries 
and repairs. The item of £1196 (the net pees included what was called 
the tenant’s profit. It also included the landlord’s rent, replacements, 
and various things of that sort, which had to be taken out before the rate 
was formed. He ought to say landlord’s repairs and depreciation rather 
than rate, because it was the rent they wanted to find. For the occupier’s 
share of the tenant's capital they allowed one-half of the year’s working 
expenses. A man could not go and take works with an empty pocket. He 
must have something to work the concern; and if they granted him one- 
half of the expenses, he was then in a position to meet his responsibilities 
for half a year, but inasmuch as his accounts were paid quarterly, he was 
never quite without something. Then they diousl him, of course, rates 
and taxes. Upon this question of tenant's capital, he agreed with the 
evidence of a previous witness where he said that certain deductions were 
made on tenant's capital. In the case of railways they found the amount 
of tenant’s capital over the whole line, and spread it over the gross receipts; 
and they treated gas-works in the same way. Assuming that the tenant 
would require £1000 capital to work the concern, upon this they allowed 
him 174 per cent. This gave them the gross amount of £1021; but this 
did not include the landlord’s outgoing, which they had still to take out. 
This consisted of renewals and the repair and depreciation fund. The 
deducted these, and it left £201. This gave them the value of £820, which 
included the rates and taxes. These had to come out now. If the local 
rates were 2s. in the pound, and this account included the rate, then they 
had to make a rule-of-three sum of it, and that produced £729 for these 
particular works. He had considered the present Bill with reference to the 
rating of gas-works; and as to whether it would create any difficulty. His 
notion would rather be that gas companies would claim to come under it. 
At the present time, they valued gas-works once in every four or five years 
—just as the Assessment Committee might think that the works had 
improved in value. A change in the price of gas ought to necessitate a 
revaluation, but practically it did not. Asked whether he would alter the 
valuation in the event of an increase of dividend, he said he should not be 
guided by dividend altogether. He should like each year-—and he thought 
it ought to be done—a statement of accounts to be submitted, and analyzed 
in exactly the sameway. The rating ought to be altered every year; but, as 
a matter of convenience to the overseers this was not done. In cases where 
the gas-works were in one parish, and they supplied in another, having 
arrived at the rateable value for the whole concern, the amount would be 
apportioned. There were what they called “dead mains” passing through 
some townships, and probably yielding nothing; and there were others 
from which the profit really came. If the works were situated in the 
parish, then the adjoining parish yielded nothing, but the third parish 
produced all; one had to take in each parish its own proportion of the 
works. In the particular case to which he had referred, the receipts hap- 
pened to be derived largely from the parish in which the works were 
situated ; so that this parish obtained the value of the works, and its pro- 
portion of the receipts in that parish. But in the adjoining parish or 
township the receipts were very small indeed—only about £20; so that it 
had to pay its proportion of the distributing mains in that parish in pro- 
portion to its receipts there. But in the other case, where the works as 
well as some of the distributing mains were situated in a parish, they had 
to take the works first as stations, just as they did a railway station, 
and treat them in the same way. Then they valued peep | 
mains in proportion to the receipts in the township; and this was add 
to the rateable value of the works, which gave them one figure. When 
they started the valuation, they began with the gross receipts. Replying to 
a question as to whether they took the gross receipts for the particular 
year that they were valuing, or took into account any difference of the 
previous year, witness said that sometimes they adopted an average of 
three years. As to the effect the Bill might have upon the valuation of 
gas-works, he was rather inclined to think that the gas companies would 
claim to be rated under it, and to be put in a different position from what 
they were at present, because the Bill said: ‘“ The rateable value of any 
tenement or premises occupied for any trade or manufacturing purposes 4 
should be taken into consideration; and gas-works are for both a trade 
and a manufacturing purpose. Then it also spoke of “plant” as being 
exempted. Now “plant” was a word that was especially applied to gas- 
works ; so that the Bill almost read as if it was intended to include gas- 
works. [The Chairman here explained that the word “ plant ” was a clerical 
error; and a member of the Committee added that it was not intended to 
keep the clause in its present form—there would be some alteration in it.] 
Continuing, witness said he should substitute the word “chattels” for 
“plant.” “Chattels” would be a very much better word if the clause was 
going to bekeptin. He was afraid that if the word “ plant” remained, it 


would very materially alter gas-works valuation. But even supposing the 





Directors might determine. 
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word were taken out, he still thought it very likely that gas companies 
would try to be rated under the words he first quoted from the Bill; and 
he considered the rating of gas-works was fairer under the present system 
than it would be if it were made under the Bill. He was going to suggest 
to the Committee that the Bill should not apply to railways and gas and 
water works. 


SMETHWICK LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 

Last Tuesday, Mr. E. P. Burd held an inquiry in the Public Buildings, 
Smethwick, on behalf of the Local Government Board, with reference to 
an application made by the Smethwick Local Board for a Provisional 
Order to empower them to borrow money for the purpose of providing 
working capital for their gas undertaking, and to make provision as to the 
keeping and examination of the accounts. The Clerk (Mr. W. Shakespeare) 
explained that when the works were first opened the increase in the con- 
sumption of gas was very great, and it was found necessary to carry out 
considerable enlargements. Additional borrowing powers were granted 
in order to enable these alterations to be carried out. No provision had, 
however, been made for working capital; and this simply meant that the 
Board had to borrow very largely from the Treasurer during the whole of 
the period the gas undertaking had been under their control. On the 31st 
of December last year the matter stood thus: They owed the Treasurer 
£3141 2s. 9d.; tradesmen, £1486; and there was also interest accruing 
upon loans, to the amount of £2228—making a total of about £6225 owing. 
The Board thought it was absolutely necessary to clear off this liability ; 
and in order to enable the works to be carried on with success and profit, 
it was necessary that the Board should not be indebted to the Treasurer. 
Therefore they asked for permission to borrow £10,000, which would, after 
deducting the liabilities mentioned, leave £3144 5s. 3d. to be applied as 
working capital. They would not borrow any more than was absolutely 
necessary, but they could not do with less. After referring to the charges 
made for gas from the commencement of the undertaking up to March, 
1886, he pointed out that in consequence of the decline in the price of 
residuals, and, to some extent, owing to the bad state of trade, the con- 
sumption had not increased so rapidly during the last two or three years as it 
did during the first part of the nied, and they found it necessary in March 
last year to increase the price of gas by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Taking 
the whole of the gas undertaking from the beginning (in October, 1881) to 
Dec. 25, 1886, it showed a gross profit of £5346 14s. 11d., which was gained 
during the years 1881, 1882, 1883; but in 1884, 1885, and 1886 there had been 
a loss owing to the diminution in the prices obtained for residual products, 
and therefore the net profit was £2460 12s. 6d., after making allowance for 
the loss. The latest improvements had been introduced into the works. 
The total amount authorized to be borrowed for the purpose of the gas 
undertaking was £182,709, less £1919, which had been repaid. It was found 
necessary to have a regular check upon the accounts, and Messrs. Carter 
and Carter, Accountants, of Birmingham, had been employed for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Floyd, the Auditor, objected to these gentlemen doing that 
work; and it had been suggested that the Auditors might be appointed 
officers of the Board, to check and examine the accounts from time to time 
under Mr. Shakespeare. The Inspector thought the Clerk should be made 
responsible for the work, and that his salary should be increased accord- 
ingly. Mr. Shakespeare mentioned that the — of checking the ac- 
counts so pee was a great assistance tothe Auditor. Mr. Floyd thought 
the Board might employ Messrs. Carter and Carter as salaried officers, 
to keep the accounts in order. It was incidentally stated that the appli- 
cation did not affect the general borrowing powers of the Board. 








Paprmam Locat Boarp Gas-Worxs.—The Padiham Local Board con- 
firmed last Thursday a resolution of the Gas Committee that a single-lift 
gasholder should be erected on a new site, and that the tank and holder 
should be constructed under the superintendence of Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E. 

Tue Receipts or THE Heywoop Corporation Gas DEPARTMENT.—In 
reference to the paragraph on this subject which appeared in the JouRNaL 
last week, we are asked to state that the figures given were based simply 
upon the collector’s report of the collections, which are about £900 less for 
gas and residuals than in 1885; but the sales are not less. The outstand- 
ing accounts are more, and the make of gas is 300,000 cubic feet more than 
in the previous year. Therefore, when the balance-sheet is made out, the 
affairs of the Gas Department will assume a different aspect to that shown 
in the paragraph last week. 

Tue ProposeD New Gas-Works at Mountarn Asu.—Some time since 
an agitation was commenced for the erection of gas-works at Penrhiwceiber 
(South Wales) by the Mountain Ash Local Board. The town and neigh- 
bourhood have hitherto been supplied by the Nixon’s Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, whose Managing Director (Mr. J. Nixon) has just addressed 
to the Chairman of the Local Board a letter in reply to the advertisement 
issued by the Board for tenders for erecting new gas-works, and given in 
the Journat a fortnight since. The writer, as the largest ratepayer in 
the district, protests against what he describes as the unnecessary and 
uncalled-for large outlay of capital, as he was prepared, on the part of his 
Company—and, in fact, offered—to supply gas, delivered into the mains 
and pipes of the Local Board, at their gas-works at Mountain Ash, at 
the same price per 1000 cubic feet that it would cost the Board should 
they erect gas-works of their own at Penrhiwceiber as proposed, to manu- 
facture it. In the event of the Board being unable to agree with the 
Company as to the price to be paid for gas Mr. Nixon offers to have such 
price determined by a competent arbitrator. 

SUGGESTED PURCHASE OF THE CHELTENHAM Gas-WoRKS BY THE CoR- 
PORATION.—Mr. W. E. Williams, Gas Examiner for the District of Chelten- 
ham, has just published an interesting paper upon the desirability of the 
Corporation of Cheltenham purchasing the gas-works. The total income 
of the Company last year, he points out, reached £42,445 18s. 1ld.; and 
for gas and meter rents the sum was not less than £35,870 16s. 10d. Such 
a business, he says, is worthy of all the consideration the Corporation can 
give it. It has stood the test of 70 years and is now in full growth; and 
during the last 15 years it has doubled itself—advancing at the average rate 
of more than 7,500,000 cubic feet of gas perannum. Last year its growth 
was a little above this average; reaching a total supply of gas of 227,532,900 
cubic feet to private consumers, and about 22,000,060 cubic feet for the 
public lamps, requiring in its manufacture no less than 23,888 tons of 
coal. Mr. Williams remarks that the Government would favour, and 
did favour, the transfer of gas undertakings to local authorities. Having 
described what he considers to be the best method to. be adopted for 
acquiring the gas-works, he goes on to prove that it would be to the advan- 
tage of the town to purchase them. Answeying the question ‘‘ Why should 
the public buy the gas property ?” the writer argues that better gas could 
be obtained for the same price under Corporation management; the street 
lighting would be improved considerably, and there would be more than 
half as much again of light with the same quantity of gas. He con- 
siders the gas question to be worthy of the earnest consideration of the 
citizens. In conclusion, Mr. Williams maintains that the gas-works would 
be worth buying now; but if the Company went to Parliament and obtained 
a new Act, the terms of purchase then required would make the affair a 
huge millstone round the neck of the town. 





SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday iy 
week—Mr. Percy BuakExocx in the chair. 

The Law Crerx (Mr. B. P. Broomhead) having read the notice 
vening the meeting, the a of the Directors—an abstract of which vu 
given in the Journat for the 12th inst. (p. 688)—was taken as read, 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: At oy Ins 
meeting you expressed your unanimous approval of the Bill romoted | 
the Company in the present session of Parliament. As you will rememb., 
it consisted of two parts, quite independent of each other—viz., : 
provisions to enable the Company, under certain circumstances, to filter 
the water supplied to the inhabitants of their districts, and to ch 
consumers with the bare cost of such filtration ; and, secondly, the i. 
sions to authorize the continuance of the Company’s present scale 
water-rates after the end of the year 1889, when, under the existing Acts 
of Parliament, the Company are subject to a reduction by one-fifth part 
their amount. As regards the part of the Bill relating to filtration, I my 
dismiss it in a very few words. It was simply the fulfilment of a promiy 
made by the Directors to the Corporation, as the Sanitary Authority 
that the Company would adopt the advice of those who are op, 
sidered the highest living authorities on such a subject, as to 
best means of preventing or reducing the alleged action of the Sheffia; 
water on the leaden pipes belonging to the consumers. The Compa 
had no object to gain by this part of the Lill, beyond Promoting 
the health of the inhabitants P the district in so far as it m 
be held to depend upon the water supply. It is indeed certain to ny 
mind that if this part of the Bill had passed into law, the Company 
in addition to much extra responsibility, would have incurred som 
pecuniary loss. The Directors were therefore fully prepared to abandg 
or modify the clauses relating to filtration, on the Corporation convincin 
Parliament that no remedy was required to meet a danger to the existeng 
of which they had themselves directed public attention, or that a remedy 
more simple and cheaper than that proposed by the Company’s Bill coulj 
with efficacy be adopted. As regards the other, and to the shareholder’ 
pockets more important part of the Bill—viz., that which provided for the 
continuance, after the end of the year 1889, of the water-rates now chargej 
by the Company under the authority of their Act of 1864—you will hay 
learnt from the newspaper notices of the proceedings before the Paris. 
mentary Committee, that the case of the Company rested on the following 
main facts:—That in the year 1830 the Company undertook to purchag 
the water-works of the ancient —- proprietors, to improve and enlarg: 
those works, and thenceforward to afford a supply of pure and wholesom 
water to the inhabitants of their district. That the Company have from 
that time to this (in spite, on various occasions, of unexampled difficulties 
not only kept the water supply apace with the growth of the population, 
but have constructed works which, at |the present rate of consumption, 
are capable of supplying a population nearly two-thirds greater tha 
that which their district contains. That during the whole of their exist. 
ence no instance of failure in the duties imposed upon them by Parliament 
can with truth be alleged against them. That although, owing to the burst. 
ing of the Dale Dyke Reservoir in 1864, the Company had to expend capital 
to the amount of £370,000, their works generally (and especially their earlier 
works) have been constructed with such economy that, as a whole, they 
could not now be reproduced for the amount at which they stand in the 
capital account of the Company, even including the £370,000. That o 
their incorporation Parliament gave the Company a scale of water-rates 
(slightly modified in 1845) which, if it had been maintained, would hav 
sufficed to afford them a moderate return for their investment, after pro. 
viding for the consequences of the casualty already referred to. That in 
1858, under an erroneous notion of what they could afford to concede, and 
toavert a parliamentary opposition which was neither fierce nor formidable, 
the Directors of the Company consented to a large reduction in their scale 
of rates, and to the imposition upon them by Parliament of a scale which 
was inadequate to meet the liabilities they were incurring. That in 1864 
the House of Commons restored in perpetuity a portion (about one-half) 
of the rates which in 1853 had been relinquished; but that the House 
of Lords limited the grant made by the Commons to a period of 
25 years, terminating at the end of the year 1889. That the rates as in- 
creased in 1864 are moderate as compared with those charged by companies 
in similar towns, and very moderate as compared with those of corpor- 
tions, taking into account the public borough or district rates which cor- 
porations are empowered to levy, and do levy, in respect of the water 
supply. That neither Company nor Corporation could provide such works 
as those which now supply Sheffield, and make the undertaking financially 
self-sustaining, with the rate of 1853, nor with any less rates than those 
authorized in 1864; and the Company therefore prayed Parliament to 
sanction the perpetuation of the rates of 1864, which (under existing Acts 
of Parliament) are subject to a reduction to the extent of one-fifth part at 
the end of the year 1889. Such, very succinctly put, were the leading 
points in the Company’s case. Now, what was the case of their sole oppo- 
nent, the a of Sheffield? Its foundation was undoubtedly this: 
That the Sheffield Water-Works belong to the Sheffield Water ‘Company, 
and that the Sheffield Corporation desire to possess them; and, if Parlis- 
ment could be persuaded to sanction the transaction, they were prepared 

to take them by force, at the lowest price which an arbitrator could be 
induced to award. Their demand was supported by three main allega- 
tions: First, that it is expedient to vest the control of the water sup- 
ply. of a large town in the Local Authority; second, that the Company 

ad, in numerous respects, from time to time failed to fulfil their 
parliamentary obligations; and, third, that disputes, and what they 
were pleased to call “ friction,” had for many years existed between the 
Company and their noble selves—they did not say by whose fault. The 
two Bills, being introduced first in the House of Lords, came before 4 
Committee of that House on the 7th of last month, and were considered 
by them for 14 days.* In support of their first allegation, the Corporation 
could urge little or nothing beyond the prevailing modern sentiment, 
which, as events showed, had already too much weight with the majority 
of the Committee. One or two non-professional Corporation witnesses, 
with the flippant confidence of complete ignorance of the subject with 
which they were dealing, foretold the abundance of water which, for trade 
and sanitary purposes, would be showered sy happy Sheffield, “ with- 
out money and without price,” when once the possession of the works 
passed from the Company to the Corporation. But the Corporation had 
evidently relied mainly upon their second and third allegations—viz., 
failure of duty and mismanagement on the part of the Company; and the 
——— vague charge of “friction” which was set forth in their 
petition. In — of these charges, the Corporation had a “cloud of 
witnesses ;” and for 14 long days, in their examination-in-chief or in the 
cross-examination of the Company’s supporters, Counsel strained their 
powers to prove that the Company had either done or left undone some- 
thing for which they ought to be treated as parliamentary criminals, and 
be summarily deprived of their rights, powers, and privileges. We were 





* The continuation of our —— of the proceedings here referred to is given in 
another part of the Jounnat.—Eb. J. G. L. 
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of every mistake, default, or crime—financial, engineering, or moral 
7 ‘h men in our circumstances could be supposed to tumble ; from 
—into a. of fictitious capital down to extravagance in the mode of col- 
the cretn ater-rate, from the bursting of a reservoir bank to the fixing of 
leotig ated pea ferrule, and from the extortion of illegal payments from 
these vs the infliction of disgrace on a respectable town councillor by 
the Poor wig him to plead the “ statute of limitations” on “ public grounds.” 
bene ot one of those who like to keep up hostility after the battle; and 
1am nerefore refrain from allusion to the strange and even comical con- 

« ictions in the charges — against us. Suflice it to say that the 

tradi t to prove derilection of duty or want of proper management on the 

yar the Company was an utter failure. At the end of 14 days the lead- 

‘»¢ Counsel for the Corporation announced that he abandoned it ; and the 
oo mittee declared that “they did not consider there was any proof of 
Com™anagement or failure of duty on the part of the Sheffield Water Com- 
— But to our consternation, and, as I believe, to the great surprise of 

‘opponents, they coupled this declaration with the decision that, ‘‘ on 
— sof public policy,” it was expedient that “ the works of the Sheffield 
Water Company, and the control of the water supply, should be transferred 
to the Corporation.” This decision sounded strangely illogical to the ear ; 

r is its logic strengthened when one reads it in print, Supposing it to be 
— verdict of a criminal court, it might be paraphrased as follows :—“ The 
defendant is not guilty—he leaves the court without a stain on his character : 
put, on the grounds of public policy, it is expedient that he be punished, 
and that he should be prevented from ever doing it again.” But, in all 
seriousness, such @ decision of five of their members, who are not even 
stated to have been unanimous, was not likely to pass unchallenged by the 
House of Lords. It naturally occurs to anyone hearing or reading it that 
by its very terms it acknowledges the absence of any special circumstances 
in the case under consideration. And it follows that if the decision be left 
to stand, and is henceforth to have the authority of a precedent, any local 
authority may, at any time most convenient to themselves, demand the 
transfer to them, on arbitration terms, of any water-works belonging to a 
company within the area of their jurisdiction. A principle so absolutely 
novel, and affecting so gravely the security of an enormous amount of 
capital invested on the faith of Acts of Parliament, ought certainly not to 
be sanctioned without full discussion in both Houses of Parliament, nor 
until it has been embodied in a Public Act. Accordingly, we find that 
when the Bill came up for third reading in the House of Lords—usually 
merely a formal step in the case of a Private Bill—its further progress was 
opposed by two noble Lords, one of whom, in the latter days of his useful 
and famous life, is specially interested in attempting to stay the progress of 
what he s as dangerous State Socialism, and the other of whom was in 
his time the most eminent member of the Parliamentary Bar. These noble 

Lords, with their usual fairness, do not appear (if I may judge from what I 
have seen in the sean, sd to have attempted to throw out the Bill, as 
they might have done, by securing in the House on that occasion a majority 

of those who share their political opinions, but merely called attention to 
the fact that the progress of the measure involved questions too important 
to be discussed by a thin House, and proposed the adjournment of the third 

reading to the 25th inst., when a full assembly of peers may be expected. 

The third reading has (as, I understand, to meet the wishes of Lord Derby) 
been further postponed to the 28th inst. Well, gentlemen, there the 

matter at present rests. What may be the decision of the House of Lords 

on the 93th I know no more than you. But this, at least, I can tell you— 
that the Directors, one and all, consider the decision of the Lords Com- 
mittee as unjust to the Company, although our respect for their Lordships 
leads us to conclude that.the injustice was unintentional. We say that the 
Company, in spite of all difficulties, has done its duty—the Committee 
acknowledge it. We say that the Company has done more than could be 
demanded from it, by providing at a sacrifice of dividends a vast reserve 
of water, immensely valuable to every owner of property within its area of 
supply, whose land may be required for the dwellings of the future popu- 
lation. We say that we were justly entitled to the passing of our Bill, 
because by it we merely sought to perpetuate charges for water which are 
at least as low as those which our opponents, by their own showing, would 
have been compelled to charge had they provided the requisite works. We 
deny that “ public policy” renders a transfer of water-works from com- 
panies to corporations expedient. We say that during the lengthy pro- 
ceedings before the Committee nothing was urged, except the existence of 
an irrational popular sentiment, to justify our being compelled at a time 
when our works are only partially developed, and when the ratio in which 
the population of the district will increase is a matter of the greatest doubt, 
to part with our undertaking on the risky terms of an arbitration. But we 
say further that, even if there were any reality in the “ public policy” on 
which the Committee professedly acted, it is the height of injustice to 
compel us, bound by an inadequate scale of water-rates, to submit to be 
sold to those who can, when they have acquired our property, charge 
practically any rates they please. Their Lordships’ liberality in grant- 
ing us five more years of the 25 per cent. provoked a titter in the com- 
mittee-room amongst those who were not too deeply interested to be amused. 

Probably their Lordships were not aware of the limited effect of their 

decision ; but if they were determined to sell us they ought, in common 

fairness, to have endowed us in perpetuity with a scale of rates at least as 
high as that which those who were to buy us would be ———*- charge 
had they provided our works. Well, now, gentlemen, in this crisis of the 

Company’s fate—in the midst of a parliamentary campaign, in face of the 

uncertainty whether the Bill of the Corporation will be extinguished in 

the House of Lords or pass forward to the House of Commons, and con- 
sequently whether we may have to meet the difficulties and dangers 
arising from the Bill itself or the perplexity of being thrown back to what 
diplomatists call the status quo ante, that is to the position and prospects 
of six months ago—I am sure you will see the inexpediency of any public 
discussion of the steps which the Directors may be advised to take under 
any of the circumstances that may arise. I must ask you once more (and 
neither I nor my predecessors have ever yet asked you in vain) to place 
reliance on those whom you have elected to conduct the management of 
your undertaking. Of one thing you may rest assured, that there is not 
one amongst us who will let either sentiment or self-interest stand in the 
way of the faithful discharge of the duties which he undertook when, in 
accepting the oftice of Director, he became a trustee of the capital you have 
invested in the Sheffield Water Company. 3 Y ; 

Mr. S, RopeRts, jun., seconded the motion, which was carried without 

a dissentient hand. 

Mr. J. H. Barser then proposed the re-election of the Directors. 

Mr. J. WiLs0n coche ol the motion, and it was unanimously agreed to. 

It was subsequently resolved to adjourn the meeting until after the 
decision of Parliament on the Corporation Bill; and the proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Directors. 





Messrs. H. anv C. Davis anp Co. have secured the contract for the erec- 
tion of large gas cooking apparatus at the Middlesex Industrial School, 


SEVILLE WATER-WORKS COMPANY. ‘ 
The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Wednes- 
day, at the London Offices, No. 3, Whitehall Place, S.W.—Mr. KE. Horner 
in the chair. 
The Secretary (Mr. J. M. Hamilton) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and it was agreed to take the report as read. This showed that 
the rent due from the lessees on Sept. 30 last, amounting to £10,500, 
having been received, a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was 
pa on that day for the half year, which, with the half-year’s interest on 
ebentures—£3000—absorbed the sum of £8078. The second half-year’s 

rent of £10,500 had now been received; and after providing £438 for the 
sinking fund, £3000 for the half-year's debenture interest, and other 
expenses, the Directors recommended that a dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax, should be paid for the half year ending 
the 3ist of March, which would absorb £5277 9s. 8d., and leave a balance 
of £1747 1s. 3d. to be carried forward. 
The CHargman, in moving that the Directors’ report and accounts be 
received and adopted, remarked that the former stated so fully the trans- 
actions of the Company that it was scarcely possible to say anything that 
really did not aqpeer in it. It was, of course, satisfactory to notice that 
the various works had been completed to the satisfaction of the Town 
Engineer. The town kept a sort of authority over the Company, inasmuch 
as they would not pay them any money unless they properly fulfilled their 
duties and the contract that they made with the Municipality for the 
proper carrying out of the works there. The water-rental had gone on 
satisfactorily; in fact, it had been a great deal more than they could have 
possibly anticipated. The sum received from the town certainly was con- 
siderably more than was originally supposed. The actual income of the 
Comgeng had been increasing month by month; and, taking the past three 
months for an average, it was now at the rate of £19,675 per annum; and 
the further services contracted for would bring the rental up to £21,024. 
As, however, they were only partly in the year, he should not like to state 
this latter amount as an absolute pledge. Should their calculations be ful- 
filled, it seemed quite probable that by the time the lease was out there 
would be such an increase in the rental as would put them in a splendid 
position. 

Mr. W. BuaBer seconded the motion. 

The Cuargman, in reply to a question, said they did not pay any working 
expenses as long as the lease lasted. 

Ihe dividend recommended having been declared, and the retiring 
Directors (Messrs. Blaber and Jackson) and Auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, 
Dever, Griffiths, and Co.) re-elected, the proceedings terminated. 





ODESSA WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company which will be presented at 
the annual general meeting to-morrow states that the water-rents for the 
year 1886 amounted to £41,941 against £47,911 for the year 1885, and the 
miscellaneous receipts to £3393, against £2955 for 1885; thus showing a 
diminution in the gross income of £5532, due mainly to the further reduc- 
tion in the price of water in accordance with the terms of the concession. 
On the other hand, the accounts show a net saving in expenditure (in- 
cluding the London office) of £3890; so that the net income of the year is 
less by £1641, of which £692 is due to the further fall in the value of the 
rouble. The accounts appear for the first time for many years without any 
charge for repayment of advances made by the Municipality on account of 
the guarantee. The balance to the credit of the revenue account, amount- 
ing to £10,025, after meeting all charges and interest on debentures, should 
therefore be available for dividend. The Directors have, however, been 
advised that, before a dividend is — the amount necessary for creating a 
sinking fund sufficient to replace the share capital of the undertaking at the 
expiration of the concession shall be set aside for the purpose—a course 
which would involve placing to the credit of a sinking fund asum of about 
£9000 per annum during the remainder of the concession. The pre- 
emption clause of the concession, 7 which the value of the undertaking is 
to be ascertained in the event of the Municipality electing to become the 
owners of the property six years hence, provides for capitalizing the net 
income at 20 years’ purchase upon an average of the preceding five years. 
Adopting this basis of valuation would be tantamount to writing down the 
share capital to about one-fourth of its original nominal or par value, 
including both classes of shares. Assuming that this course were adopted, 
a sinking fund of £2237 10s. per annum, accumulated at 5 per cent. com- 
pound interest for 35 years (the unexpired term of the concession) would 

roduce the amount required to replace such reduced capital. Surplus net 
income, after providing for debentures and such sinking fund, would thus 
be set free for payment of adividend. The Directors conclude their report 
by stating that the effect of the recently-imposed duty upon coals is ed 
tically to exclude English coal from the city of Odessa. They have there- 
fore authorized the purchase of Russian coal to complete the current year's 


supply. 


Tue OxtpHam CoRPORATION AND THE FartswortH Loca, Boarp.—The 
feeling entertained by the Failsworth people towards the Oldham Corpora- 
tion was pretty freely expressed last Thursday at the meeting of tho Lana 
Board of the township. Mr. Whitehead, the retiring Chairman of the 
Board, speaking of the work of the past year, said the opposition to the 
Oldham Improvement Bill had occupied much of their time, but it was 
gratifying to know that they had succeeded in their efforts. The Corpora- 
tion, after being defeated on the gas question, had, however, taken advan- 
tage of them in regard to the water question. He had no hesitation in 
saying that if the Oldham Corporation did not act more justly towards 
them, and serve them better than they had done in regard to the water, 
they would be ready to fight them again when an opportune time came. 
The old adage that “might is right” was being reversed to “right is 
might.” Of all the Bills that Oldham ever took to London, it never came 
back with one so mutilated and beaten as the last one. 

Tue Water Suprpty or Syracuse (N.Y.).—The New York State Board 
of Health was asked by the Mayor and Common Council of Syracuse 
(N.Y.) some time since to advise them as to the relative sanitary merits of 
several practicable water supplies for the city, and Professor J. T. Gardiner 
has made an elaborate report in which the topography of the watersheds 
and the character of the waters are fully described and discussed. His 
conclusions are that the east branch of Salmon River, with a watershed of 
80 square miles, will furnish sufficient water, and that if put into a reser- 
voir “ the conditions and enviroument of the water would be such as not to 
favour the development of micro-organisms.” Of the water of Oneida 
Lake, he says that “the natural conditions of the lake are such as to 
favour the development and possible reproduction of microbes in the lake 
and some of its tributaries,” and that a supply from this source must be 
considered of a doubtful sanitary character. Of a supply which can be 





obtained by building a dam 200 feet long and 90 feet high across Onondaga 
Creek, and flooding the Cardiff Valley, he states that “the reservoir and 
its tributaries would be exposed to but few sources of contamination from 





Feltham, and are likewise a extensive cooking arrangements in 
the kitchen of the Lincoln’s Inn 1. 





disease-producing microbes,” and that the water would not present con- 
Evoosatle to the development of micro-organisms. 
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THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE NEWPORT WATER- 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 
An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Newport Water Company was 
held on Monday last week—Mr. J. Lawrence in the chair—to consider the 
roposed agreement with the Newport Corporation for the purchase by the 
atter of the property of the Company. The Chairman entered into a 
detailed history of the negotiations; and pointed out that, although the 
“ olive-branch” was industriously waved in their faces, it was very diffi- 
cult to secrete the “sword,” the point of which continually presented 
itself. This “sword” was the petition by the Corporation against the 
Company’s Bill. One of the strongest reasons which had induced the 
Company to assent to the ore was that the auction clauses were 
now put in every Water Bill by the House of Lords; and these would 
have tended to make a great difference in the position of the Company. 
The “C” shareholders were, perhaps, placed in the most advantageous 
position of any, because the £4 which remained unpaid on each £10 
share would be paid up, and participate in the enhanced value which 
would be obtained for every £100 worth of this class of shares. As a 
matter of fact, £175 would be paid at the end of the 20 years for the £100. 
The Directors had made a strong point that the annuities to be created 
under the scheme should be perpetual ; but they were unable to obtain the 
consent of the Corporation to a longer date than 20 years. At the end of 
this time they would be redeemable at par. He proposed a resolution to 
the effect that the draft agreement (an outline of which has been given in 
the Journat) should be confirmed, and the Directors authorized to carry out 
the same. Mr. E. J. Phillips, J.P., seconded the motion. Mr. Swann advised 
that the shareholders should press for perpetual annuities; and he pro- 
posed that the word “ perpetual” be inserted in the clause of the agree- 
ment. Mr. S. Taylor seconded the proposition. The Chairman said that, 
assuming the amendment to be carried, it would nullify the agreement. 
The shareholders had a perfectly good property, it was true; but they 
should have to face the ordeal of the House of Commons, with the Cor- 
poration fighting hard against them. Perhaps the Corporation might not 
succeed on all points; but upon some they would. Under the circum- 
stances, it had occurred to him whether it would not be better to adjourn 
the meeting for a week to reconsider the matter. Mr. Swann said he was 
quite prepared to fall in with the suggestion. The shareholders had 
expressed their opinion unanimously in favour of perpetual annuities. 
Mr. Vachell said that in the meantime the Corporation could be approached 
with this strong expression of opinion on the part of the meeting that the 
annuities should be given for a longer term. Mr. E. Grove suggested that 
the period might be extended to 50 years. Ultimately it was agreed to 
adjourn the meeting for a week. 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF COLOMBO. 
THe MALicGAKANDA RESERVOIR. 
Disaster has followed the construction of the Maligakanda reservoir for 
the supply of the city of Colombo with water. After two failures, it was 
confidently expected that the remedial measures in contemplation would 
secure the reservoir against further injury. This, however, has proved 
fallacious; and on the occasion of refilling, the masonry wall cracked to 
such an extent as almost entirely to preclude the hope that the reservoir 
can ever be made to serve its full intended purpose. This is the present 
condition of things, according to an account which appears in a recent 
number of the Engineer, from which the following particulars of the work 
are taken. The reservoir at Maligakanda is one of great capacity and size, 
and its cost closely approached £50,000 sterling; the depth of water con- 
tained in it being 40 feet, of which 30 feet stand above the ground level. 
The reservoir is 191 feet square, and has a maximum capacity of 9 million 
gallons. It is situate on a hill in the immediate neighbourhood of Colombo, 
and had it given way entirely before the water could be run off, the damage 
to life and property would probably have been most serious. As it was, 
the prior failures referred to warned the engineer in charge to watch the 
refilling with the greatest care ; and before the breach could extend the water 
‘was rapidly run off by means provided for the purpose. So far as the design 
of the reservoir is concerned, there does not appear to have been any short- 
coming as to insufficiency of constructive strength. The retaining walls, 
which are 35 feet high, have a thickness at their base of 21 ft. 6in., and of 
4 ft. 6 in. at the top water-level. They are built of concrete blocks ; and no 
accusation has been brought that their workmanship is in any way defective. 
When completed, the weight per square foot on the foundations of the 
walls was 31 to 37 cwt.; and the hill has been carrying its own weight of 
70 to 80 cwt. per square foot for centuries. The material, therefore, on 
which the work was founded must be held to have been fully adequate to 
the weight ee It will therefore be interesting to know the cause of 
the failures. The Resident Engineer attributes the first to leakage through 
cracks in the concrete flooring affecting the material on which the walling 
was founded; and the second may possibly be traced to the same cause. 
It is suggested that the accident may have arisen from subsidence of the 
material built upon; but this theory, the Engineer thinks, must be aban- 
doned on a full consideration of the circumstances. The accident, accord- 
ing to our contemporary, is in all apo | the result of the material of 
the hill becoming saturated through percolation of water, losing its solidity, 
and allowing the masonry to slip. If this slipping, it is pointed out, 
amounted to only 4 inch, it would suffice for the disruption of the wall 
= has now twice occurred. Further particulars will be awaited with 
rest. 


NEW PUMPING-ENGINES FOR THE SOUTHWARK AND 
VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 

The pumping-engines now being constructed by the North-Eastern 
Marine Engineering Company, Limited, of Sunderland, for erection at 
the Wandsworth pumping station of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company, from the designs of Mr. J. W. Restler, M. Inst. C.E., the latter 
Company’s Engineer, are the first examples of quadruple expansion, or 
more correctly, four-cylinder compound engines, which have been adapted 
for are ee or other land purposes. The general design of the engines 
is that of the vertical marine type, with four steam-jacketed cylinders— 
134, 19, 26, and 32 inches diameter respectively—with a stroke of 3 feet, 
arranged in pairs, tandem fashion, on an entablature; the 184-inch 
high-pressure being underneath the 26-inch intermediate cylinder, whilst 
the 19-inch intermediate is under the 32-inch low-pressure cylinder. 
The entablature is supported by four steel front columns, with slipper 
guides. A massive bed-plate, with bearings for the crank-shaft, takes the 
bottom of these columns; the whole of the engine being erected on girders 
over the pump-well. The crank-shaft is of steel, 8 inches in diameter, 
with the cranks opposite; and a heavy fly-wheel is mounted at each end. 
Extra long bearings are provided at each side of the crank-webs, as well 
as outer pedestals at the extreme ends. The distribution of the steam is 
effected by equilibrium slide-valves of a new design, which are controlled 
by eccentrics in the usual manner ; and expansion plates are provided on 
the valves of the three smaller cylinders. Steam is admitted to the high- 
pressure cylinder at a pressure of about 200 lbs. per square inch, and is 
expanded consecutively in the four cylinders, before it is exhausted, and 





———___ 
the outside of the lower cylinders, and the lower pistons have ong Tod 
the three rods being all connected to a steel crosshead, which takes 4. 
forked end of the connecting-rod ; and also two side rods which pagg Fh 
through the bed-plate on opposite sides of the crank-shaft to the m 

ump-rod. Thepumps, which are single-acting bucket pumps, are of 

esign, and are arranged directly underneath each pair of steam cyling 
The pump-buckets are thus directly connected with the pistons; ang ths 
reciprocating motion is equalized by the intervening connecting-rog 
crank-shaft. The buckets, which are of gun-metal, are each pro me 
with a gun-metal four-beat valve ; the water-way through the valye bei 
ee of 80 per cent. of the area of the pump-barrel. The pum 
placed at different levels; and a branch pipe connects the delivery gig, f 
the lower pump-bucket with the suction side of the upper pump-bueket 
The cranks being opposite, the pistons and buckets move in con 
directions. The usr bucket, when rising, delivers its water through the 
upper descending bucket into the main ; and when the motion of the pistoy, 
is reversed on the cranks turning the centres, the now ascending upper bucket 
delivers its quantity of water at the same time that the lower one is descenj 
ing to take a fresh hold on the water for its upward stroke. The flow of Water 
in this way is all in one direction, and is almost continuous—a very gligh, 
fall in the head, as the cranks turn the dead centres, being perceptible 
The shocks due to the change in direction of a large body of water at, 
great head, with the consequent wear and tear of the working parts, ar 
thus in a great measure avoided, and a much higher pump speed ‘and 
therefore economy of working, is attainable. Surface condensers are 
and the circulating water is supplied by a bye-pass from the main suction 
The pumps are to take water at varying heads from a large main, anj 
deliver it at greater heads to different parts of the Company’s district 
The heads on the suction side of the pumps vary from 200 to 50 feet, whil. 
the head on the delivery side varies from 400 to 250 feet; so that the totg| 
pump-head will vary from 50 to 350 feet. To meet this a hydraulic gover. 
nor has been devised, so that when the total head against the pump is 
great, the governor regulates the stroke of the expansion valves s0 as ty 
give a late cut-off to the steam in the cylinders; whilst when the engine 
are working at a reduced head, the cut-off is earlier, and the range of 
expansion correspondingly greater. An ordinary high-speed governor 
controls the speed of the engine by means of a throttle-valve. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsures, Saturday, 

The hollowness of the opposition to the purchase by the Corporation of 

the Edinburgh Gas Company’s undertaking is shown by the decision aj 
the meeting of the Town Council on Tuesday, when 21 voted for the 
approval of the provisional agreement and only 3 for a motion for delay, 
(Bee ante, p. 769.| Mr. Colston, who has managed the business through. 
out with consummate tact, did well to bring the matter to a decision, in 
order that the public, who are apt to be misled by talk, might be able to 
estimate the opposition at its true value. A more crushing defeat could 
scarcely have been inflicted upon the objectors; and a stronger vote of 
confidence in the Committee who carried through the transaction could 
hardly have been given. Figures are said to be capable of proving any. 
thing; and certainly the objectors to the purchase were not sparing in their 
use of calculations which it was difficult to follow, and which, strangely, 
all led to the same result. It is to be hoped now that approval has been 
given to the provisional agreement, even though the approval be merely 
general, the opposition will acquiesce, and not adopt obstructive tactics, 
There is, however, from the action of Mr. Smith Clark on the question of 
erecting new municipal buildings, which was before the Council lately, 
ground for dread that he may not rest content with the decision of the 
Council, but may attempt to carry the conflict to the ratepayers, than 
which there are few steps which would be so much to be deplored. He 
succeeded in having a plébiscite taken on the question of municipal 
buildings; and the scheme was defeated. In the matter of the gas pur- 
chase, if appeal were made to the unthinking public, and the statement 
insisted on that too much was being paid for the gas-works, all that has 
been accomplished might be at once undone, and both the city and the 
Gas Companies involved in costly legislative movements, all of which 
would have to be borne by the ratepayers or the consumers of gas. 

It is evident from an expression used by Mr. Smith Clark that he expected 
the community would be much more seriously moved on the question of 
taking over the gas supply than it is. His desire apparently is to refer the 
question tothe public. The remark above referred to had reference to news- 
paper correspondence, which he appeared to be disappointed had not been 
greater. His expectation was that it would increase ; but this has not been 
fulfilled. The two leading newspapers have not promoted a correspond- 
ence on the subject ; both having written in support of the purchase. In 
two other newspapers, however, there has been a crop of letters, all, with 
one exception, bearing anonymous signatures, and therefore unworthy of 
notice. The exception is a notable one; being no less an authority than 
Mr. J. Romans, Gas Engineer, and an ex-councillor of the city. Mr. 
Romans, in his first letter, published on Monday, explains that when he 
sat in the Town Council, he agitated the taking over of the gas-works, with 
a view to their removal from the crowded locality in which they are 
situated. He goes on to remind his readers that the citizens owe nothing 
to either of the Gas Companies; and then comes the passage quoted by 
Mr. Colston in his speech in the Town Council. Mr. Romans follows up 
this letter with two others, published on Thursday and Saturday. Butin 
his opposition to the provisional agreement, if I might presume to criticize 
a gentleman of much deeper knowledge on gas subjects than myself, Mr. 
Romans a to me to confound the citizens of Edinburgh and Leith 
with himself. It is quite true that he strove, years ago, to have the gas 
supply assumed by the Corporation of Edinburgh, but he was not success- 
ful; and the very fact that he was in a hopeless minority shows that, 
whatever he may have done, the public acquiesced in the Gas Companies 
attaining the position they now occupy. This being so, it will scarcely do 
to go back upon what should have been, and say that, owing to the mis- 
deeds of the Gas Company, the city will only pay a very small price for 
the works. If this principle were admitted, it is possible to conceive of ® 
community claiming the gas-works for almost nothing, on the strength of 
alleged past delinquencies. In this case the misdeeds of the Company are 
also the misdeeds of the Town Council; and though we may deplore that 
it should be so, in negotiating for a purchase the Council must take the 
Company in its present position, with all the advantages which the 
supineness of former Town Councils have allowed it to acquire. My own 
opinion is that the agreement needs no apology; that the price, though 
large, does not preclude the profitable working of the concern, if it be well 
managed ; but that there are difficulties, with reference to site, &c., ahead, 
which are more likely to interfere with the profits than is the price. 
Plébiscites are common now-a-days. The latest, and one of a novel 
description, is that which is nee to be taken of the gas consumers at 
Melrose on the question of lighting the public streets. The parties 





finally condensed. The upper pistons have each two rods passing down 


appealed to are requested to answer the two following questions :—(1) Do 
you prefer that the town and suburbs should continue to be lighted with 
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py the Company, as at present? (2) Do you prefer that the Company 
gl ‘A cease to light the town and suburbs with gas, the consumers being 
shou} 5d. per 1000 cubic feet less than at present? If the inhabitants 
charged © have the gift of common sense, there can be little doubt as to 


‘ers which will be given to these questions. Gas consumers are 
no means coterminous with the community ; and it is unfair that they 


heir 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, provide for the lighting of the public 
sboald, Ae the principle that every tub should stand on its own bottom, 
consumers in Melrose and elsewhere should pay for so much gas as 
purn, and no more; and the ratepayers of the district, if they wish 
have their thoroughfares lighted during the night, should pay for what 
® roducer supplies them with for that purpose. If there are diffi- 
h regard to powers of assessment, there are statutes which meet 
these difficulties, and which are easily adopted. These would, of course, 
‘the case of Melrose, leave the suburbs out of account; but if provision 
gere secured to light the burgh, the suburbs would most likely prefer 
ing to terms with the Gas Company to being left in darkness through- 

out the winter nights. . ; 

The West Linton Gas Company, supplying a small village on the 
southern border of Midlothian, has come to grief; and a new Company 
igving been formed to continue the manufacture, the works and plant 
gere sold by public auction on Wednesday last. The purchaser was the 
new Company, there being nocompetition ; and the price realized was only 

The villagers have practically taken the matter in hand themselves, 
alter deliberating in public meeting; and it is to be hoped that their 
ment will,in addition to being more democratic, be more profitable 

than that of their predecessors. 4 ; f 

The Arbroath Gas Commission have, through their Committee, virtually 
? of the question of the coal contract for the ensuing year. At a 
meeting of the Management Committee on Wednesday, it was reported 
that the stock of both coal and lime on hand was large ; and that the pre- 
got contractors were willing to continue supplying these matcrials at 
existing rates. Power was given to the Manager to order coal and lime on 
these terms, as required. ; . 

A scheme is on foot to supply the village of Cowdenbeath, with a popu- 
istion of about 3200, with a new water supply, to be drawn from the Gask 
Burn, The district is a prosperous one, and is expected, on the opening 
of the Forth Bridge and of the Glenfarg Railway, to become still more so. 
Sheriff Gillespie heard evidence in — of the scheme on Thursday, 
from which it appeared that it would be easy of execution and capable of 
expansion when necessary ; that the cost would be about £5270 for the 
works, or, including compensation, from £6500 to £7000. For this a supply 
of excellent water could be provided, to the extent of 150,000 gallons per 
day, which would be at the rate of 50 gallons per day per head of the 
present population. 

The Aberdeen Town Council, at a meeting on Monday, after a good deal 
of discussion upon the question of whether they should put work past a 
local firm, accepted the offer of Messrs. Nelson and Co., of Cardiff, to 
construct the Slopefield reservoir, in connection with the extension of the 
city water-works. The work is to be of granite from local quarries. Messrs. 
Nelson’s tender was £8198 ; and the offer of Messrs. Pringle and Slessor, a 


local firm, £8328 12s. 3d. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guiascow, Saturday. 

Decided progress has lately been made in the way of preparing for the 
visit of The Gas Institute to Glasgow on the occasion of the annual meet- 
ing, which is to be held in this city towards the end of June, with Mr. 
William Foulis, C.E., as the President. Under the chairmanship of this 
gentleman, a large Reception Committee has been formed, consisting of 
leading Scotch Gas Engineers who are members of the Institute, and 
including Messrs. Samuel Stewart, George R. Hislop, James M‘Gilchrist, 
David Terrace, John M‘Crae, F. T. Linton, Robert Mitchell, and other 
gentlemen. Mr. Terrace is acting as the Local Secretary. Amongst the 

reparations now in progress, there is contemplated a visit to one of the 
mney of the act tee oil works which form such a prominent feature of 
the industrial position of Linlithgowshire, Midlothian, and one or two 
other Scotch counties. In such a works the visitors will have the pleasure 
of seeing in operation a very different set of conditions from those which 
they, as gas engineers, have to deal with in making a gaseous rather than 
aliquid illuminant. It is expected that certain other industrial establish- 
ments in and around Glasgow will also be thrown open to the inspection 
of members of the Institute. The last day of the Glasgow meeting will 
be given up wholly to an excursion down the Clyde, to view the beautiful 
and far-famed scenery of the lochs and mountains in the lower reaches of 
the Firth. One of the largest of the passenger steamers that ply on the 
Firth is to be specially chartered for the occasion; and as the steamers to 
which I refer are, in a sense, “ floating palaces,” having extraordinary cwisine 
resources, the excursionists will be able to breakfast, lunch, and dine on 
board comfortably, and even luxuriously. I ought to have mentioned ere 
this that a portion of one of the days of the Glasgow meeting will most pro- 
bably be devoted to a visit to the Dawsholm Gas-Works, where the Siemens 
regenerative system of firing the gas-retorts is being carried out in the 
most complete manner and on an extensive scale. Not unlikely, the occa- 
sion of the visit to the Dawsholm works will be selected by the Glasgow 
Corporation Gas Committee to give official recognition to the Institute, 
and to show some hospitality to its members. I understand that, with 
this exception, neither the Local Reception Committee nor the Council 
of the Institute will recognize, either officially or unofficially, anything 
that may be attempted to mark in a special manner this year’s meeting 
of the Institute. Within the past few days Mr. W. H. Bennett, Secretary 
of the Institute, has been in Glasgow conferring with Mr. Foulis and the 
Local Committee, in view of the necessary arrangements for the daily 
sittings, which will probably be held in the suite of rooms known as the 
Corporation Galleries. 

As some of Mr. T. Newbigging’s remarks in the current number of the 
Scottish Review bearing on gas statistics are now getting into extensive 
circulation, it is well that no time should be lost in making a correction on 
the figures which he gives regarding the prices of gas in Scotland. These, 
he says, range from 3s. 2d. up to 10s. per 1000 cubic feet ; but as the lowest 
price mentioned undoubtedly refers to Glasgow, I ought to repeat what has 
more than once been mentioned in the JourNaL—viz., that the price of gas 
in this city during the current year is 3s. per 1000 feet, which is the lowest 
ay I think, ever known in Scotland. Not only is the price that which I 

ave just stated, but there is no meter-rent charged to the consumers. 

A special meeting of the Ardrossan Police Commissioners was held on 
Tuesday. The Clerk stated that the meeting had been called forthe pur- 
pose of settling about the loan or loans rendered necessary for gas and 
water purposes. He submitted certain correspondence on the subject, from 
which it appeared that the Directors of the Scottish Legal Life Assurance 
Society of Glasgow, were prepared to give loans on the terms stated last 
November, subject to the conditions that the Commissioners do not borrow 
for those purposes during the subsistence of the larger loan more than 
£15,000, unless with the consent of the Society ; and that the Society shall 
have the first opportunity of supplying further loans which may be required. 
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It was agreed to close the loans on the terms indicated ; and the Clerk was 
instructed to intimate to the Society the decision of the Commissioners. 
In regard to the taxation of the accounts incurred in connection with the 
Bill promoted in Parliament last session by the Gas and Water Company, 
it was agreed to adopt the recommendation of the Reference Committee, to 
the effect that they should be taxed by the Auditor of the Court of Session, 
unless the Parliamentary Agents should eventually agree to a taxation of 
their accounts in London. It was resolved to request the Gas and Water 
Company to order supplies of coal, and to arrange about the contract for 
the sale of the gas residuals on behalf of the Commissioners, as may be 
needed at this time, so as to carry on the usual management of the gas- 
works till Whitsunday term. 

As indicated in last week’s “ Notes,” the Dumfries Gas Commissioners 
have at present under consideration an important scheme for the future 
extension and further improvement of the gas-works under their control— 
a scheme involving the purchase of Clerkhill House and lands, which 
occupy a site apron | adjoining the works. A special meeting of the 
Commissioners was held yesterday for the purpose of going thoroughly 
into the consideration of the matter; and after Provost Lennox had made 
an explanatory statement on the subject, Treasurer Hiddlestone formally 
moved that the Commissioners make the purchase, which had been recom- 
mended by the Gas Committee. He spoke in favour of the proposal 
arguing that the gas-works were an important concern ; that if they extended 
as much during the next 15 years as they had done during the last, it 
would be found necessary to procure additional ground ; that the make of 
gas was increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 cubic feet per annum; and that 
ultimately the capacity of the works would become very much too small. 
He therefore urged that, when the Commissioners had an opportunity of 
buying a ewe of additional land, it was theirduty to embrace it, especiall 
when the land could be obtained at such a small cost as had been mention 
in the statement submitted to them by the Manager (Mr. G. Malam). The 
motion was seconded, and supported by various members, including Pro- 
vost Lennox. An amendment was moved by Mr. Watson to the effect that 
the further consideration of the matter should lie over fora month. This 
was eventually carried by 12 votes, against 8 for the motion. 

The Scotch pig-iron market remains very flat; and there has been a 
further drop in the price of warrants during the week, owing to the un- 
certainty regarding the course of trade in theearly future. Scotch warrants 
have declined in i? 5d. per ton during this week; Cleveland, 54d.; and 
hematite iron, 74d. At the close yesterday the price of Scotch warrants had 
dropped to 40s. 10d. cash sellers; and makers’ iron has in some instances 
been reduced in price 6d. perton. There are now 80 blast-furnaces in 
operation, as compared with 97 at this time last year. 

No material change of any sort has taken place in the condition of the 
coal trade of the West of Scotland during the past week, but prices have in 
most cases further declined. This is especially true of house coal. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 

LIVERPOOL, April 23. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—A better tone prevails, although there is no 
improvement in prices; the market closing steady at £11 2s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Hull, and £11 f.0.b, Leith and Liverpool. The demand has been princi- 
pally from France and Belgium, where, owing to the extreme values of 
nitrate, for want of stocks, sulphate has received more attention; but 
unfortunately the change of wind has brought up many nitrate cargoes, 
so that the demand for sulphate will, it is to be feared, not continue. Of 
course all requirements have been for immediate shipment; and for future 
delivery lower quotations have been made. At the same time it would be 
well to take cum grano salis the rumours of business at extremely low 
rates of Scotch sulphate. No sufficient reason exists for manufacturers to 
get rid of their sulphate at panic prices. Nitrate market on spot remains 

fairly firm at 11s. 6d. per cwt., and due cargoes are worth about 11s. 3d. 


ee MancHEsTER, April 23. 

Sulphate of ammonia has suffered a somewhat unaccountable drop in 
price in the face of a rising market for nitrate of soda. Stocks do not 
appear to be unusually large for the time of year; and in the ordinary 
course of things should not increase. But, notwithstanding this, buyers 
have apparently declined to operate, except at lower figures. £11 5s. per 
ton has been asked; but £11 2s. 6d. down to £11 is nearer the quotation at 
which any considerable sales are likely for the moment. 


Lonpon, April 23. 

Tar Products.—Benzols continue in good demand at improving rates. 
Pitch is decidedly better; but buyers fight shy of paying higher prices. 
Anthracene appears to be scarce; and buyers are firm in their ideas of 
value. Carbolic acid is weaker; and it has lost mostof the recent advance. 
Prices: Tar, 8s. tolls. per ton, according to position. Benzol, 90 per cent., 
3s. 6d. per gallon ; 50 per cent., 2s. 84d. per gallon. Toluol, 2s. per gallon. 
Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 
ld. per gallon. Pitch, 12s. per ton (nominal). Carbolic acid, 2s. 8d. per 
gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthra- 
cene, “A” quality, 1ld. per unit; “B” quality, 74d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate continues very weak; but little busi- 
ness has been transacted. This is all the more remarkable, as, owing to 
the lateness of the season, consumers should just now be using largely. 
Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 per ton, less discount. Gas liquor 
(5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor 
ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 
perton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. perlb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Tue Quatity or Leeps Gas.—In connection with the remarks made at 
the meeting of the Leeds Town Council last week in regard to the quality 
of the gas supplied by the Corporation, it may be stated that the report of 
Mr. Fairley for the month ending the 16th inst. shows the average illumi- 
nating power to have been as follows :—Tested by standard Argand, 24 hole, 
19 candles; ditto 15 round hole, 16°74 candles; ditto 15 slotted hole, 18°5 
candles ; Sugg’s illuminating power meter, 19°1 candles. The proportion 
of sulphur during the month averaged 16°24 grains per 100 cubic feet; of 
ammonia, 3°61 grains and 2°05 grains per 100 cubic feet at the works and at 
East Parade respectively. 

Tue Witton CoRPORATION AND THE Gas-WorkKs.—A special meeting of 
the Wilton Town Council was held on Monday last week—the Mayor (Mr. 
R. Eyres) presiding—for the purpose of receiving a reply from the Wilton 
Gas Company in answer to an offer made by the Corporation to purchase 
the gus-works at £15 per share, The reply stated that the Directors were 
willing to accept the offer, providing the Council guaranteed the payment 
of dividend on the shares up to June 30 next, After a long discussion, 
Alderman Moore proposed that, subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, the Council should purchase the works on the terms 
stipulated by the Company, Mr. Cope moved an amendment objecting 
to the payment of the dividend from March to June, On being put to the 


vote, the numbers were equal. The Mayor gave his casting vote against 





the amendment; and the original motion was declared to be carried. 
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Tue Water Suppty or SepcLey.—At the meeting of the Sedgley Local 
Board last Wednesday, the Chairman (Mr. S. Wilkes), alluding to the 
inadequate supply of water at Sedgley and Ruiton, informed the members 
that a letter had been received from Mr. Haselden, Secretary of the South 
Staffordshire Water Company, stating that the Directors had requested 
him to say that although it would afford them much pleasure to comply 
with the request of the Board for an increased supply, the result of the 
canvass of the inhabitants was so disappointing, that it seemed to indicate 
the entire absence of any special wish on their part in regard to the 
matter. This being the case, the Directors did not think they should be 
asked at present to incur the large outlay necessary for giving the addi- 
tional supply. When the inhabitants showed a desire for it, it would be 
willingly furnished. After a long discussion, it was resolved that the Com- 
pany be requested to provide a better supply of water; and in the event of 
no improvement taking place, legal proceedings to be instituted. 

Gas Exarsition at ALLoA.—An exhibition of gas appliances was opened 
in the Corn Exchange at Alloa on Wednesday afternoon, by Mr. David 
Thomson, Convener of the Gas Committee of the Police Commission. The 
exhibition comprises the usual appliances for heating and cooking, shown 
by Messrs. R. and A. Main, of p> anc and Messrs. J. Wright and Co., of 
Birmingham, and meters, pressure gauges, &c., by Messrs. Laidlaw and 
Son, and Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, of Edinburgh. Everything exhibited 
was of a high class, and the interest to the public was heightened by a 
series of cooking lectures and demonstrations, which were given by Miss 
Burdon, of Glasgow. The exhibition was a great success. In opening it, 
Mr. Thomson, after speaking of the rise of the gas industry, referred to 
the early days of the Company. He concluded by saying the exhibition 
had been arranged solely in the interests of the ratepayers ; the preliminary 
object being to bring cooking and heating by gas prominently before their 
notice. Three-fourths of the capital invested in gas-works was nearly 
entirely ag oe during the summer months; so that if the rate- 
payers could be induced to adopt gas cooking, it would increase the con- 
sumption and lead to a reduction in the price of gas. 

Otter Water Suppiy.—In reference to the Otley Local Board’s appli- 
cation to amend their Act of 1885, and to enable them to purchase land in 
Ellar Gill, in the township of Menston, for the purpose of constructing a 
storeage reservoir, a communication was received from the Local Govern- 
ment Board last Friday, to the effect that this body had gathered from the 
Inspector's report that the Tank Field and Danfield were not suitable sites 
for the construction of a reservoir. As regarded the Ellar Gill site, there 
was a considerable opposition, and strong objections were urged against 
its being used for the purpose contemplated by the Local Board. More- 
over, the Local Government Board learned that the Local Board undertook 
to purchase the latter site before consulting a competent engineer; that 
the Ellar Beck (which flows through it) is in a very polluted state; and 
they could not, therefore, undertake the responsibility of empowering the 
Local Board to use the Ellar Gill site for a reservoir. Further objections 
were also pointed out—viz., that the level was insufficient to supply the 
higher portions of the town, and the fact of Ellar Gill being liable to 
pollution from road dust and vegetable débris. The site recommended by 
Mr. Preston, on behalf of the opposition, was not open to so many objec- 
tions as the Ellar Gill site ; and the Local Government Board recommended 
the Board to reconsider the whole question. 

Tue Use or Liqum Fuen on Suippoarp.—According to The Times, a 
further important advance has just been made in utilizing hydrocarbons 
for steam-raising purposes on board ship. A legitimate objection to the 
adoption of liquid uel at sea, under certain circumstances, has been that 
the use of steam for the diffusion of the oil in the boiler furnaces entails a con- 
siderable loss of fresh water from the boilers. As this loss has to be made 
good by salt water on long ocean voyages, the density of the water is rapidly 
raised to a dangerous point. This is, however, entirely overcome by the 
system adopted in the steamship Charles Howard, owned by Messrs. A. 
Stuart and Co., which had recently been fitted with tanks for carrying 
refined petroleum in bulk and also with Tarbutt’s system of burning 
residual oils under the boilers in place of coal. She is 249 feet in length, 
with 30 feet beam and 23 feet depth of hold. The whole of the cargo space 
in the vessel is occupied by tanks for carrying the refined petroleum, while 
the refuse oil to be used for fuel is carried in the water-ballast tanks. 
The Charles Howard left the Tyne Dock on the 16th inst. for the Black 
Sea, and as she steamed down the river at full speed not a particle of smoke 
was visible from the funnel—the fires working admirably from the first 
start. It is stated that the owners propose to fit the remainder of their 
fleet with similar apparatus. 





At the meeting of the Association of Birmingham stndents 
Institution of Civil Engineers held last Thursday—Mr. C, Hunt. B. the 
C.E., the Vice-President in the chair—Mr. H. L. Tarbet read an inte - To, 
paper upon the Wellington (Somerset) Water-Works, as designed b Mts 
Pritchard, M. Inst. C.E. The water supply is obtained by gravitatio tie 
springs at Westford, and conveyed to the pumping station, about 4000" 
distant, whence it is raised into a circular iron tank on the top of ands 
tower, and then distributed in the town. The pumping machinery a in 
gas-engines for driving it are in duplicate, and each engine con the 
separately each or both sets of pumps. Dowson’s patent economig et 
apparatus is employed to generate the gas to drive theengines. The ; 
was illustrated by large diagrams, and an interesting discussion toler 4 
its reading. _ 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE Lisp 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p, 757.) ; 
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When §&.-« Paid | 

| 2s Closing |r | Yield 

Tene. |Share| ex : ae NAME. |sP2!,| Prices. Fail Bpon 
jas | | Wh. | Meat, 

—_— ma 

£ | P.c.| GAS COMPANIES. oy ne 
590,000) 10 ‘a4 Apr. | 10} |Alliance & Dublin 10p.c.. -| 10 {183-193 , 5 8d. 
100,000, 20 26Nov.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . . . + 20| vw |’ 8 : 4 
200,000 5 |12Nov. 7 |Bombay, Limited . . . «| 5 | 6—73|:. 5 3° 
880,000 Stck.| 25 Feb.| 113 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 jzw3—vig |" \4 18 : 
110,000 ,, |» Do. New. . . . «| 100 (163 -168 .. qq, 
220,000) 20 |16 Mar. 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41-43. 4 13 : 
820,000, 20 /14 Apr.| 112 |British. . . .'. . » .| 20| 48—45* 415 5? 
278,751) 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited) 10 | 13-14) .. | . 
147,740| 20 |25Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20) 96-27 / °: \5 3 : 
550,000/Stck.| 14 Apr.| 184 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 261-206" ., 6 1 6 
180,000} ,, | « 1 Do, ew do. .  .| 100 |200-205* ., 5 25 
121,234 ,, |30Dec.| 4 Do, 44 p.c. Deb. do.| 100 |120—123 .. |g 13 y 
557,320) 20 | 15 Dec.| 11 |Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 40-41 .. |5 7 8 
242,680/ 20 | ,, | 11 Do. New 69472) 14 | 27-28 | °. |5 19 9 
200,000) 20 ” 8 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20 | 83-35 |... 4 5 
75,000 'Stck.' 80 Mar.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| 100 197—202 .. |4 19 4 
125,000) ,, |» 7 Do p.c. 100 |138—143 .. |4 17 19 
50, te - 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.| 100 |124—129) .. |4 13 9 
234,060) 10 |27Jan.| 11 |European Limited . . «| 10 214-223 .. 417 9 
90,000) 10 | 11 Do. New, .| 74 154—164) .. |5 9 9 
030! 10 ae Do. do. . .| 6 |108—11 | .. |5 9 9 
5,467,949 Stck.|25Feb.| 12 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 |287—241' .. 1419 7 
100,000) ,, ” 4 Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 90—95 | .. |4 4 9 
665,000) ,, ” 10 Do. C,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.) 100 248-253 .. |g 19 9 
80,000; ,, ” 5 Do, F,5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |11:6—121 433 
60,000) 4, ” 14 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 179—184) .. |4 1 § 
1,300,000) ,, ” 7 Do, H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |163—166 +1 |4 4 4 
463,000 ” ” 10 Do, J,10 p.c. Prf.| 100 |247—252! .. |g 19 4 
1,061,150) ,, |15Dec.| 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |118—115/+1 |g 9 6 
294,850! ,, ” 44 Do. 44p.c. do, | 100 |120—122) .. |g 13 9 
000) 5 ” 6 Do, p.C. + « +} 100 |162—165 .. |3 12 » 
—S 12 Nov.| 10 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 215—219 .. j4i1 4 
75,000; 5 |15 Dec.) 6 | Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd. | 5g—64 | .. [412 8 
510,000 100 | 1 Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 |108-110 | .. |4 1010 
541,920; 20 |26Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 /184—194'+1 6 31 
150,000) 5 |26Nov./ 10 (Oriental, Limited . . . 6 | 93-93 | .. 15 27 
50,000! 5 | 80 Mar. Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5 | 64-74)... (5 68 
90,000) 10 | 183 Oct. 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 144—154, .. 6 9 0 
500,000 Stck.| 25 Feb. | 154 |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 303—308 .. |5 0 1 
850,000) ,, ” 12 Do. B do. | 100 237—242 .. 419 2 
125,750) ” 18 Do, C do. | 100 260—270| .. 416 8 
450, » | 80Dec.| 5 Do. —_ 5p.c.Deb.Stk,| 100 130-134 .. 8 14 7 
60, 16 Mar.| 11 (Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.) 5 | 10—11 | .. 5 0 0 

*Ex div.) 
oN | WATER COMPANIES, | | 

714.957 Stck.' 30 Dec.| 82 |Chelsea, Ordinary . . . -+| 100 |283—288 +1 (313 6 
1,720,560 Stck. 80 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary , | 100 |196—201/+2 (3 4 7 
700,000; 50 |30Dec.| 9: Grand Junction . . . +} 50 |121—125 +1 (8 16 0 
708,000 Stck.|12Nov.} 10 |Kent . . . + «+ « « «| 100 |252—257 +2317 9 
1043,800 100 | 80 Dec. 84 |Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 |227—232 +2 |3 13 8 
406,200 100 | si, 74 Do. 7hp.c.max. . .| 100 /184—189 .. 319 4 
150,000 Stck.|30 Mar.) 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 112—114' .. |g lv 2 
500,000 100 | 10 Feb.| 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 3886—841 +2 |8 11 1 
1,000,000 Stck.'27Jan.| 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb, Stk. .| 100 118—116 .. |8 8il 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 (S'thwk &V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 |165—170 +1 |8 10 7 

126,500 100). 6 | Do. 74p-c. do, | 100 155-160 .. [8 15 
1,155,066 Stck,) 15 Dec. | ll | West Middlesex . . . .| 100 255—2604+3 4 47 




















GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


AppreEss ror TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienn1 Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven o. her M.dals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 


GAS VALVES, | 7 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, el eh 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, = Ti 

&e., &c., &e. 


i 


—— alll 





Gwynne & Co.'s New Cata- = 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at 
the above Address. 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham 


Can be made, when desired, 
on their New Patent princi- 
ple, to pass Gas without the 


slightest oscillation or varia- 
tion in pressure. No other 
Maker can do this. 
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and Bromley Gas-Works—each s:t passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Peckton. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. ; IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 
ge Gas Purification and Chemical Make only the best quality of | — 
t Company, Limited, advise their friends that their | PIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. GAS PURIFICATION. 
s for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew | Also A BRICKS, to stand great heats. | ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


tive 

siyrepresentas h Sub-Agents as may be dited | All descriptions kept in Stock. 

supe rTead Office. They further state that: the royal- For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 68, Old | from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and| Spent Oxide and Sulphate of A purchased 


PD of a bh» (rom the sed by them extend over an area of more | 2r0ae , 
Inery and the i 000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years, | District. Telegraphic Address: “ Exwat, Lonpon.” | 120 and 121, Newoarse Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


ne can w wey employ their own overseers and labourers, and — 
economic or pare are no intermediate profits between them and | LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56,, f(YROWTHER B ROTHERS, having had 
. The {he 00080 to 168, Palmerston Buildi 1d Broad | MILLBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. | XZ considerable experience in the Erection of Gas- 
ion follow, slitttfenbox, B.C. age cemaens | [Telegraphic Address: “PRECISION LONDON.”] | Works at home and abr , beg to call the attention of 
. Joun Wa. O'NEILL, | Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and oo oe 7 aye ML —— ie CoE. 
Managing Director. | Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 14 QpS- to burn + gee ees 8 an . 
pers Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other | Prices and particulars on application to 46, Venue 
\ey-l STEPHENSON, Agent for 






























































*.* See Advertisement on Page III. of t 





Gauges, &c., &c. 
& - he Wrapper of | Street, Poplar, Lonpon, E. 















the Gas PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, ; a 4 * — 
‘imited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, | mc ssthnincnneote nest | BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
Jason, EC. = _ | HONITON GAS AND COKE WORKS, DEVONSHIRE. | HE Gas-Works Committee of the 
on 5 | Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
CANNEL COAL, &c. ‘ve BE LET, on Lease, for a term of texpERS for the supply of 42,000 tons of GAS COAL 
0HN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), | years to be agreed upon, from Midsummer, 1887, | and 8000 tons of CANNEL during a period of Twelve 
J ‘as Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all pe | the HONITON GAS AND COKE WORKS. months, commencing the Ist of July next; 50 per cent. 
; | The above-mentioned Works may be inspected, and a | of the whole Coal to be delivered in monthly quantities 





ved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRN-CLAY | pratt of the Lease seen and further particulars obtained | betwixt the 2ist of October and the Sist of January 










appro 

gooD8, aR ATER WORKS. other APPARATUS | on application to the Secretary, to whom sealed tenders, | following, and 50 per cent. to be delivered in equal 
x Peon &c., will be forwarded on application to of May, 187” GRE SE GNE SS et SO Sener ey oe quantities over the remaining period. 

- , 1887. ¢ ‘orms of tender and further inf tion may be ob- 
No, 90, St. Aupasw SquakE, EDINBURGH, ScoTLAND. ‘The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | tained on ap lication to ie. Wan. Cone, Beanane Gas- 
———— aa highest or any tender. Works, Halifax. , 





TED, an appointment as The quantity of Gas sent out last year, as returned by| Tenders, end d ‘Tender for Coal,” it b t 
wes ‘ PP Manager the present Lessee, was 4,100,000 cubic feet. to me on or before the 4th of May, 1887. ew 



















of GAS-WORKS. Long experience at home a | 
wn abroad in the Manufacture, Distribution, and Puri- | Dated April 22, 1887. Surron, Secretary (pro tem.). | y order, 
jeation of Gas ; Maintenance and Extensions of Works ; Ee , . KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk. 

ines and other Machinery; Making of Sulphate of 
jnmonis. Good references and testimonials. No STATION METER FOR SALE. | TORQUAY GAS COMPANY. 
ities Ne. 1400, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, | [== cravesend and Milton Gas Company | EXTENSION OF SCRUBBERS. 
C. prepared to receive S ‘or a 20, ee ; 
aenans, &* per hour ROUND STATION METER, with 12-inch in- | "J" HE Directors of the above Company 
| are prepared to receive TENDERS for the erec- 














let and Outlet Connections, and Dry-Faced Valves and | ° aay 
AS-WORKS Manager wanted, to under- | Bye-Pass Valve, Gauges, &c., complete. Has been re- | tion of a new SCRUBBER, 9 feet in diameter and 42 feet 
take the SOLE MANAGEMENT of a Gas-Works cently overhauled. | high, and the ALTERATION of and ADDITIONS to 
igNew Zealand. Salery £400 a year with gas and fuel.| , Tenders to be addressed to Grorcr B. SmEpLeEy, the present one. : : " 
Apply with testimonials, to E. H. Layton, 2, East | Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Superintendent, Gas- | Drawings and Specifications can be seen or obtained 
Isa AVENUE, E.C. Works, GRAVESEND. | on application to the Manager at the Works, Holla- 
oxi ae PRL Re eee teow treo dorsed “ Tender for Scrubbe 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Scru r,” are 
PUPIL. DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE. to be sent to the undersigned on or before the 10th of 
May, 1887. 






































































; Good opening for a Youth, about 18 PORTY-FIVE OQ and Oval Mouthpieces, : . 
4 years old, to learn practical)y and theoretically with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings ; also | The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
4 the whole of the duties of Manager and Secretary in a | five new Clay Retorts, 13in. by 18in. No reasonable accepted. 
96 Provincial Gas Company. Premium required. Small | offer will be refused. By order, 
, : : = sy particulars, address, in first instance | ee sect | Torquay, April 21, 1887 oe apiecmaaasieieed 
«+ 411 4 No, 1498, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Frext | SMALL GAS PLANT FOR SALE - agg 
“+ 412 8 Sraget, E.C. | . A ‘ CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 
*: le 10ap pa 2 ae : A Double-Lift Gasholder, with Columns | (Gas Durantunnt.) 
+116 31 CLERK OF WORKS AND DRAUGHTSMAN. ce eS S| —_—— 
+ 15 Q . os plete for seventeen torts, Condenser, three Purifiers, | Cc TENDERS. 
+. [5 6 ; REQUIRED, ina large Provincial Gas- | Scrubber, Governor, with Valves and Connections, &c. Oat, ‘ 
+ 6 90 Works, for about Two years, a thoroughly com-| ‘The whole is being superseded by new and larger THE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
*(5 07 petent and trustworthy man to act as CLERK of | works on another site. ; : poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
++ 1419 2 WORKS during the construction of New Works. Must The capacity of the Plant for Sale as it stands is | the supply of COALS, COBBLES, or NUTS (about 
» 416 8 nog a —_ ee a nn Work, equal to the production of about 12 million feet of gas | onese ~ per annum), for One, Two, or Three years, 
(8M 7 and be well up in Levelling, Setting Out, and Measuring | per annum. | ending May 81. 
+15 00 uw Work. Age not to exceed 40 years. One who has| The Company invite TENDERS for the whole, for| Particulars and form of tender can be obtained on 
occupied a similar post in a Gas- Works will be preferred. prompt removal by the purchaser, to be addressed to | application to the Engineer. 
Salary £180 per annum. | the Secretary of the Gas Company, Hoddesdon. Sealed tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chair- 
Also, for about Eighteen months, a thoroughly com- | Signed by order, man, and endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to be 
;, we Ngee + er ee by ny a. have a good | CorNELIVs Prior, Secretary. eee 5m = Gas oo +“ not later than 
813 wiedge of Gas- Works, and be competent to prepare | ; even o’clock a.m. on Friday, Ma rox. 
2 8 4 : te Drawings of the necessary Buildings pa "a | | The Committee do not bina sbenmecives to accept the 
L (8 16 0 Quatities, Estimates, &c. Salary £150 per annum. BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD. | lowest or any tender. 
i817 9 Applications, endorsed “Clerk of Works” or | | Atrrep Corson, C.E., 
|B 13 8 “Drughtsman,” with recent testimonials, not more| TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING | Engineer and Manager. 
319 4 than three in number, to be addressed, not later than | CHEMISTS, 2, | Gas Offices, Leicester, April 15, 1887. 
‘2 > —p~ Ho. 160%, cane. of Mr. King, 11, Bolt | THE Corporation of Birkenhead invite | -—— ~ SEEpEuLEEERIEROSTESURNNOATINAS 
| + - |. svantdimpewssenn deemed >. OFFERS for the Purchase and Removal of the | CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 
= 2 3 pA ONIACA IQUOR and surplus TAR produce Gas DEPARTMENT. 
4 a 7 ws TED, full information regarding at their Gas-Works for a period of One, Three, or Five | ( Janene ) 
la 4 ; oan mebees of Gas Liquor for the Manufacture of 7, aos _ = ete — ee River | INLET AND OUTLET PIPES. 
ulphate of Ammonia. pipe is lai ween the Gas-Works and the River | . 
Le State fee and experience in letter, addressed No. 1500, | Mersey for the conveyance of Liquor into the con-| HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
Py care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, | tractor’s boats; and the Corporation will, if necessary, | poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
| provide appliances on their own Siding to pump the | the supply of 86-inch INLET AND OUTLET PIPES 











direct into the Contractor’s railway tank | for gasholder tanks, also HOLDING-DOWN PLATES 
| and BOLTS, at their Aylestone Road Works. 


m 
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“KING’S TREATISE ON COAL GAS.” | Products 




















; - waggons. 
ired, ANTE D, Second-hand Set of this | Forms of tender and further particulars may be| Drawings aor be seen, and specification and form of 
1n¢ci- Work, in good condition; bound or unbound. | obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, Gas Engineer, at the | tender obtained, upon application at the Gas Offices, 
t th Send offers to No. 1494, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt | Gas-Works, Thomas Street, Birkenhead. Leicester. ; 
e Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. | Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Ammo- Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
aria- } ope +o or yy Fy 3 be oe - o = not later oy! meee “ —— o- may: Be and aged hae to 
“ tan 99 | than Five p.m. on Friday, the 6th of May, elivered at the Gas ces, Leicester, not later than 
ther OR _BALE—One of "Roscoe s” latest) The Conpeuntien do an bind themselves to accept the —— Fenn ag on poo ne a nid 
er nt power UTHPIECE FACING | highest or any offer. e Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
MACHINES. Has been very little used. Cost £150. | ~~ , By order, lowest or any tender. 
Will be sold for half cost price. | ALFRED GILL, Town Clerk. ALFRED Corson, C.E., 
Apply to No. 1491, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court,| Town Hall, Birkenhead, Engineer and Manager. 
Fizet Street, E.C. April 4, 1887. Gas Offices, Leicester, April 15, 1887. 
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Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Author has made a numberof additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 
results of which are now included; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and corrected where necessary. 
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EXHIBITION OF GAS-USING APPLIANCES, 
T HE Chipping Norton Gas Company 


intend holding their Second EXHIBITION of 

GAS APPARATUS in the Town Hall, on May 2, 3,and 4. 
Persons desirous of Exhibiting Novelties as above 
(Cooking and Heating Stoves excepted) may have Space, 
Benches, and Gas free on early application to ManaGER, 
Gas Company, Curppinc Norton. 





OXIDE. 

HE Huyton and Roby Gas Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
of 80 tons of OXIDE OF IRON for Gas Purification 
purposes. 
_ Tenders, endorsed “ Oxide,” to be sent to the under- 
signed not later than the 7th of May, and must be 
accompanied by an analysis of the material offered, 
stating guaranteed percentage of moisture and price 

per ton delivered at Huyton Quarry Station. 

FRED. PritcHakp, 

Secretary and Manager. 





PIPES. 

HE Huyton and Roby Gas Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for about 

1050 yards of 6-inch CAST-IRON PIPES, with turned 

and bored joints recessed for lead; each pipe to be 

9 feet in length, exclusive of socket, to be cast vertically 

in dry sand, the weight not to exceed 2cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs. 

= be proved to a pressure of 1001bs. on the square 
inch. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Pipes,” to be sent to the under- 
signed not later than the 7th of May, and must be 
accompanied by a tracing showing section and dimen- 
sions of joint. 

The price to be at per ton delivered at Huyton 
Station, 

Frep. PritcHarD, 
Secretary and Manager. 





TENDERS FOR COAL. 


HE Directors of the Malton Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the supply of 2500 tons 
of GAS COAL, to be delivered during the Twelve 
months ending the 80th of June, 1888. 
Particulars and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application. 
enders to be sent in to the Company’s Offices, 
Malton, Yorks., on or before the 6th of May next. 
Henry Toney, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Malton, April 21, 1887. 


DARWEN CORPORATION. 


TO CONTRACTORS, 


HE Gas Committee of the above 
Corporation invite TENDERS from experienced 
Contractors, as follows :— 
Contract No.1, 

For the erection of a Retort-House, Retort Stack, and 
Chimneys, at the Gas-Works, Darwen. 

The drawings and specifications may be seen at the 
Gas-Works, on application to Mr. Thomas Duxbury, 
Manager, and at the Office of Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 
5, Norfolk Street, Manchester. Copies of the bill of 
quantities and form of tender may be obtained from the 
latter on deposit of five gui , which will be returned 
on a bond fide tender being sent in. 

Contract No. 2, 

For the Erection of Retaining Walls, Bridge Abut- 
ments, &c. r 

The drawings and specifications can be seen at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office on application to Mr. W. 
Stubbs, A.M.I.C.E., from whom the bill of quantities 
and form of tender may be obtained on deposit of five 
guineas, which will be returned on a bond fide tender 
being sent in. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Gas- Works’ Contract No.1” 
or “ Gas- Works’ Contract No. 2,” to be delivered or sent 
to me, so that I receive the same not later than Ten a.m. 
on Monday, the 2nd of May next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 











Cuas, CosTEKER, Town Clerk, 
Church Street, Darwen, 
April 15, 1887. 


CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT), 


TENDERS FOR COALS. | 
HE Gas Committee are desirous to re- 
ceive OFFERS for supplies of COALS, COBBLES, 
or NUTS for the period terminating the 81st of May, 1888. 

The Large Coals and the Cobbles or Nuts are to be 
separately delivered, where, and as from time to time 
directed, by and at the expense of the Contractors, upon 
the Gas-Works Siding, Great Northern Railway, in the 
East Croft, at Nottingham, and also on the Gas-Works 
Sidings, Midland Railway, at Radford and Basford re- 
spectively; and at and after the rate of one-eighth part 
of such total quantity in each calendar month, com- 
mencing with the month of July next, till the Corpora- 
tion shall be satisfied with the t of ted 
stock, and afterwards at such rate as shall be from time 
to time directed, till the agreed quantity shall have been 
delivered. 

The Coals, Cobbles, or Nuts are to be the best of their 
respective kinds, well screened, and as free as pos- 
sible from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, and dirt, and shall 
be weighed (20 cwt. to the ton) upon the Corporation 
machines, or upon such other machines as may be 
mutually agreed upon. P 

Payments will be made monthly, if and so long as the 
contract shall be duly fulfilled. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 2 

Further information, and forms on which the tenders 
must be made, may be obtained on application to me, 
at the General Manager’s Office ; and the tenders (sealed) 
specifying the description of Coals and the Pits at which 
they are to be raised, and stating the prices for deliveries 
at the several places and in manner and subject to the 
conditions aforesaid, must be delivered to Samuel 
George Johnson, Esq., Town Clerk, on or before Satur- 
day, the 80th day of April, 1887. 

By order, 


Lewis T. Wricut, General Manager. 
Corporation Gas Offices, George Street, 








COAL. | 


T HE Scarborough Gas Company are | ig ate 

prepared to receive OFFERS for the supply of 
about 15,000 tons of best Screened GAS CGAL, Th the OGEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP. 
proportions approximately of two-thirds to three-fourths LIMITED. 
of best Silkstone Coal or Cobbles, and the remainder 
of best Durham Coal, for delivery in such monthly 
ey as may be required between the lst day of 

uly, 1887, and the 30th day of June, 1888. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Coal,” must be de- 
livered at the Company’s Offices not later than Ten 
o’clock a.m. on Monday, the 9th day of May next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wituram J. Moon, | 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Scarborough, 
April 21, 1887. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelit 
holding positions of Trust, YO Perions 


Bonds granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas an’ ‘ater 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductin, 
made when several Officials in one Company my 
Guaranteed. ~ 
The Bonds of the Company are 
ouabeata H. M. Sreatenn, Loest Gowns ani 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., de, - 
Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Paut, Secretary, 


Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, EC, 
LIGHT! LIGHT!! LIGHT!) 


Light your Mansions, Mills, and Factories, Li 
Villages and Towns with the New Muminast—" al 
PARAFFIN GAS. 
It puts coal gas entirely in the shade in Point of 
economy, purity, and brilliancy. 
No purification nor skilled labour necessary, 
Numerous Works already fitted up with the best 
| results. Existing Works altered to the new system at 
| little cost. 
The best and simplest Works for exportation. 
Call and see the system in operation at the Premises 
of the Patentees. 
THE PATENT PARAFFIN GAS LIGHTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
12, WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
Particulars and Testimonials on application, 


HE Gas Committee of the St. Helens | poyan susiLgzE EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER 
Corporation invite TENDERS for the Supply of Sranp No. 660. . 
COAL and CANNEL, for Gas Making purposes, at their —— 

Works, for One, Two, or Three years, at the option of TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEE 
the Gas Committee. ae 
Forms of tender, and all particulars may be obtained M?- W. H. BENNETT having had 
on application to the undersigned. considerable experience in matters connected 
The tenders must be addressed to the Chairman of the | with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
Gas Committee, endorsed “ Tender for Coal or Cannel,” | that he continues to assist Inventorsinthe fection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 


and delivered not later than the 30th of April, at the 
Gas-Works, Warrington Old Road, St. Helens. PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be ge- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 


i SaMvEL GLoveR, Manager. 
April 13, 1887. which are granted for Fourteen Years, 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
| in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 
TENDERS FOR COAL. Information as to cost, #c., supplied gratuitously apn 
j application to the Advertiser reat George Street, 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to | {ppiicunon en ve 
tg ey PB supply - “oo ese : . . debits 
ES, TS, an K required at their | 
Works for One, Two, or Three years. (PBSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN 

Quantities about 25,000 tons per annum. OBSTRUCTOR AND REFLECTOR OF ARTI 

The large Coal, Cobbles, Nuts, and Slack are to be | FICIAL LIGHT. By the late F. W. Harrtey. Bein 
separately delivered at the Corporation Railway Siding, | a series of Three Articles reprinted from the Jovryu, 
Knowsley Street, Bury, in such quantities as may be | or Gas LicuTinG, &c., Jan. 11, 18, 25,1881. In pamphlet 
required from time to time. form, price 6d., post free. 

urther particulars and forms of tender may be had | London: WALTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 
from the Gas Engineer, Mr. W. Woodward, at the Gas- | ————____-- —____- 
“Gaplooes: | WTALLACE'S ANALYSES OF SCOTCH 


The lowest or any tender not rily p 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tenders for Coal,” to be | COALS, CANNEL, “at ——‘* 
sent to me, the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, | in the Manufacture of Gas. By Wit1iamM Watiuce, 
the 10th of May. | Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.8., &c., Public Analyst and Gas 
By order, Examiner for the City of Glasgow. Price 1s. on stout 


Sep, J. Toorp, Town Clerk. pecs. in stiff paper cover. 
Bury, April 18, 1887. | 








RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON GAS COMPANY. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


HE Directors of the Radcliffe and Pil- 

kington Gas Company invite TENDERS for the 

purchase of the surplus TAR now in stock and to be 
produced at their Works in Radcliffe. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom endorsed tenders must be delivered not later than 
Thursday, the 5th of May next. 

James Brappock, Manager and Secretary. 

Gas-Works, Radcliffe, April 22, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





GAS COAL. 











CORPORATION OF BURY. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 














ton 





ondon: WALTER K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street,E.C. 





Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., handsomely bound in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges. 


KING’S TREATISE 


ON THE 


SCIENCE & PRACTICE of the MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
*COAL GAS.* 


Edited by THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst.C.E., and (the late) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.8. 


[To enable those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to have the binding of the 8rd Volume to match, 
sheets (price 22s.) can be had on application to the Publisher.] 





London: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, 


GAS PLANT WORKS, 
NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER. 


WOOD GRIDS For PURIFIERS 


Made from any kind of Timber, of any Size or Shape, by 
trained Workmen, and specially-designed Machiuery. 
Quick delivery and accuracy guaranteed. 


BOARDS FOR SCRUBBERS 


Cut and fitted upon the most successful system. 


GRIDS FOR SULPHATE PLANTS. 


Prices moderate. Inquiries solicited. Estimates free. 


LONDON OFFICES: 3, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 8.W. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1887. 


“GAS FOR THE PEOPLE.” 
Tae suggestion made in these columns in the form of a 
comment upon the last half-year’s experience of the Commer- 
cial Gas Company, to the effect that this Company might 
find their advantage in establishing an Industrial Branch in 
their rental office, has been seriously discussed by our finan- 
cial contemporary Money. It is very good of this journal to 
take notice of the idea in question, especially as it requires a 
stretch of courtesy to embrace it in the purview of a financier. 
The matter is more a question of administration ; and although 
the class of business which we had in view—the nature of 
which is thoroughly understood by our contemporary—would 
certainly prove fairly remunerative, it would be a long time 
before it would exert any appreciable influence upon the 


issue for Wednesday, the 27th ult., Money has a long article 
upon the general subject of ‘‘ Gas for the People,” in which 
the conclusion arrived at is that The Gaslight and Coke 
Company is the London concern best suited for establishing 
a paying Industrial Branch. The reason offered for this 
selection is the curious one that this undertaking ‘‘is not like 
“some of the Companies whose development has almost, 
‘‘ or quite, reached its possible limit.’ We do not wish to 
deny that a well-conducted attempt to further popularize gas 
with the great bulk of occupants of tenements who cannot 
pay quarterly gas accounts would not be to the advantage of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company in whose enormous district 
there are tens of thousands of this class of the community. 
It will also be admitted that in the Secretary and General 
Manager of this great Company there is an administrator 
who possesses the essential attributes for organizing an Indus- 
trial Rental Branch. At the same time, a Company who 
have a district capable of providing, under the usual arrange- 
ments, all the increase needed, are not the most likely, from 
our point of view, to put themselves out of the way in order 
to explore a fresh field. If Metropolitan gas amalgamation 
had not been carried out so thoroughly, to the extinction of 
all the small Companies in fenced-in districts, we should have 
looked to one of these, rather than to an outlying concern, 
for such a departure as that contemplated. The district of 
the long-absorbed Independent Company, in Hoxton, may be 
cited as typical of a land-locked area largely occupied by a 
working population. The closest remaining approximation to 
this condition is found in the Commercial Company. 
Supposing, however, that either The Gaslight and Coke or 
the Commercial Gas Company were to inaugurate a policy of 
selling gas retail among the occupiers of weekly tenements, 
Money advises, or at least contemplates the commencement 
being made with the large blocks of industrial dwellings, in 
which every tenement would require (say) two lighting 
burners and possibly a cooking or ironing stove. Our con- 
temporary recommends that the fittings should be supplied 
by the Company, but thinks that separate meters might be dis- 
pensed with, and a weekly rental charged ; one meter being con- 
nected with the service to every block of buildings, or perhaps 
to every floor—presumably only as a check. This suggestion 
raises at once the difficulty of carrying on a business of 
this nature on a profitable basis, while at the same time 
charging prices or rents that the tenant can pay. What 
does it cost the occupier of two rooms in an average tene- 
ment for the petroleum lamp and candles with which he 
lights his dwelling? Very little, in a general way. His 
lamp gives an average light of (say) 10 candles, and costs 
about 1d. per night. A gas-burner consuming 4 cubic feet of 
gas per hour will give a better light—and is quite enough for 
a small room—and costs, with gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, but little over 4d. per average night’s use. The question 
is, at what rate an artizan can be supplied with gas so as to 
pay a reasonable profit on the simple fittings required, and 
yet to leave sufficient margin to induce him to abandon 
petroleum in its favour. This is a question that must be 
answered according to data specially obtained for every 
locality. Money holds that a rental of 6d. per week per 
burner would cover everything and leave a decent profit. 
This is probably true where gas is sold at anything between 
2s. 6d. and 8s. per 1000 cubic feet ; but whether the rental 
system would prove practicable is open to doubt. We are 
disposed to think that it would not. 

This question, of the popularizing of gas among the poor, 
is one of the greatest problems that lies before the modern 
gas manager. We have been dealing with it as applying to 
the circumstances of the London Gas Companies; but the 
limitation is only for the purpose of discussion. In reality, 
the matter lies as open to every gas company and gas supply- 
ing corporation in the kingdom having a suitable district. 
More particularly does it appeal to the latter order of gas 
manufacturers. They profess to exist for the good of the 
ratepayers; but up to the present time they have failed to 
give expression to this alleged fact in anything but words. 
Take the case of a municipality like that of Oldham, Bradford, 
Nottingham, or Leicester, serving with gas comparatively 
compact areas largely inhabited by the operative classes. 
What we should like to hear of in any of these towns would 
be the appointment of a Special Committee of the Town 
Council to thoroughly investigate the domestic illumination 
of some selected ward of artizan householders, ascertaining, 
after the population and number of inhabited houses, &c., 
the average expenditure per family for artificial lighting, and 
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their Engineer, the ways and means of rendering gas a neces- 
sary of life in the district. We commend this suggestion to 
the proper authorities, convinced that the result of such a 
movement would be a great benefit to the community. 

The question of renting gas-burners by the week has been 
unfavourably mentioned ; but it may be well to remark here 
that the experiment of rental versus meter consumption could 
be easily tried in two similar blocks of buildings or areas of 
streets. There are many objections to charging for gas in 
any other way than upon ascertained consumption ; and after 
all is said, the hire of a small meter is a mere trifle. The 
trouble of them is greater than their value, however, in 
many cases; and most gas managers would gladly be rid of 
them. There might be a certain amount of waste in doing 
without consumers’ meters ; but vigilant inspection and the 
use of check meters would diminish this. It is a point that 
there is no necessity to be too positive about in advance. 
The first duty is to investigate ; and the great advantage of an 
inquiry of this nature in a country town is that its objects and 
results could be closely brought home to the people by press 
and platform references. In London the people in one street 
would never know what was going on in the next. Thus the 
experiment might be more hopefully tried in the country ; 
although in many respects its best field is in London. 

To most proposals of this order the objection of expense and 
trouble is made very easily, and, in the absence of experi- 
mental data, is rebutted with difficulty. Gas manufacturers, 
however, owe something to the community which is not 
liquidated by the mere fact of existence and making profits. 
They enjoy a security of tenure and freedom from exceptional 
taxation such as cannot be paralleled; and although it is true 
that the public benefit from this in obtaining gas at cheap 
rates, still the manufacturers have much to be thankful for. 
It has become more fashionable of late for gas administrators 
to refer in public to the fact that their most powerful rival is 
not the costly electric light but the cheap petroleum lamp; 
but it cannot be said that they have yet done anything to 
meet the necessities of the case. Petroleum will not be 
driven out by talking about it; but by meeting it on its own 
ground of cheapness and popularity. The only thing that 
prevents this being done with the aid of gas is the system 
under which the gas is ordinarily sold. Roundly speaking, 
gas is only half the price of petroleum in England; but the 
dearer commodity has the name, or at least practically occu- 
pies the position of the cheaper, because it is purchased by 
pennyworths. It only requires a little courage, a little initia- 
tive, a little public spirit to upset this false arrangement and 
place the cheaper light, as it should be, at the disposition of 
the poor man. The expense of making a crucial experiment 
of this kind would be as nothing; and the Gas Company or 
Corporation that shall first try it, and make gas indeed ‘ the 
“poor man’s friend,” will deserve honour, and will surely 
obtain a more substantial reward. 


ANOTHER STEAM-ROLLER CASE. 


Arter occupying the attention of Justice Grove and a 
special jury for seven days, the second great steam-roller 
case has ended for the time in a verdict for The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, the plaintiffs, with £18 damages and 
an injunction as prayed. It is impossible to distinguish the 
principle involved in the case from that of the first of its kind, 
in which the same plaintiffs gained a verdict against the 
Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. The defendants in 
this second case, the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
chose to take no notice of the fate of their neighbours, but 
persisted in using a 15-ton steam-roller, and went into Court 
with the determination to fight the Gas Company on every alle- 
gation of damages. Briefly stated, the defence was a general 
and particular denial that the steam road-roller was the cause 
of injury to the Gas Company’s pipes; and a claim that even 
if this were proved the Company ought to have so laid their 
pipes that nothing in the shape of a steam-roller could break 
them. Under the circumstances, it is difficult to see what 
other course the Company could possibly have taken than 
to fight the matter out; and the blame for spending public 
money in this wearisome and futile litigation must be laid 
upon the Vestry. The Judge evidently felt very strongly upon 
the way in which the case had been spun out before him, 
and plainly intimated his opinion that if the litigants 
had been spending their own instead of the ratepayers’ 
money, it would not probably have lasted more than a day. 
The Vestry made the Gas Company prove every instance of 
damage ; and if the plaintiffs had been a poor corporation, 
they must have abandoned the right, and allowed the obstinacy 





a 
of the highway authorities to prevail. It is a monstr 
example of the power of the purse in litigation, that rom 
a matter of this kind, which was governed in every essential 
by a judgment of the Court of Appeal, a recalcitrant offender 
can only be properly dealt with by the employment of an arm 
of witnesses, a company of counsel, and a hearing of seven 
days’ duration. And this is not all, for the Vestry hay, 
declared their intention of arguing the point, as Justice Grove 
contemptuously remarked, ‘‘in the Divisional Court, in the 
“ Court of Appeal, and in the House of Lords.” And ag, for 
all practical purposes of control by public opinion, the Vestry 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, might as well be in th 
moon as in the West-end of London, the Judge's sarcasm yj 
probably be justified. If it were a provincial case, the log] 
press would be a check upon the folly of the highway autho. 
rity; but, of course, no Metropolitan newspaper could noticg 
such a trifle as the waste of thousands of pounds of public 
money by a litigious Vestry. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
WATER BILL. 

Private business occupied a good deal of time in both 
Houses of Parliament on Thursday last. The House of Lords 
held the adjourned debate upon the compulsory purchase of 
the undertaking of the Sheffield Water Company by the Cor. 
poration, when the Earl of Wemyss and other noble “ Indj. 
‘‘ vidualists”’ had an opportunity for calling in question the 
supposed Socialistic proceedings of the Earl of Derby and his 
Committee. On the whole, the discussion was lacking in 
interest and also in purpose. ‘I'he question of principle was 
acknowledged with all due honour, and the Earl of Derby was 
permitted to disclaim the principles imputed to him by the 
opponents of the Bill; but the practical expediency of the 
case was too much for the advocates of abstract principles, 
The Bill was read the third time, because it is believed to do 
substantial justice to the people of Sheffield, and in despite 
of the awkward precedent which it establishes, and which was 
clearly enunciated by Lord Grimthorpe, who said that the 
record would be that in the case of a Company which had 
been twice absolved of having been guilty of any miscon- 
duct, it was nevertheless resolved that its works should be 
sold compulsorily. There is literally nothing to be said beyond 
this demonstration that expediency rather than principle has 
been followed in this case. The only important point to 
be observed in regard to the matter is to see that the excep- 
tional character of this piece of legislation is held in remem- 
brance whenever it is cited as a precedent. It is doubtless 
well, as Lord Balfour of Burley observed, to prevent the 
majority of the people of Sheffield from suffering prejudice 
through a rigid adherence to principle; but it is equally 
desirable that a concession to the force of local circumstances 
should not be twisted into a law for the oppression of all gas 
and water companies who may in future have difficulties with 
local authorities that can only be composed in Parliament. 


THE EDINBURGH GAS PURCHASE. 


Tue proposed purchase of the undertaking of the Edinburgh 
Gas Company by the Corporation came up for discussion at 
the meeting of the Town Council on the 26th ult., upon the 
motion of Mr. Colston for the approval by the Council of the 
terms of purchase arranged with the Company. The Cor- 
poration have made a good bargain, as we have already 
observed when commenting upon the transaction ; and the 
Council are fully persuaded of this fact, for they adopted 
Mr. Colston’s motion by 24 votes to 6. Indeed, opposition to 
the project was so weak and watery that it is almost surprising 
that the minority vote was so respectable. The fact that 
opposition existed, however, gave the supporters of the scheme 
a good opportunity for explaining the position of afiairs for 
the better instruction of the ratepayers. Taking the facts as 
recited by Mr. Pollard, it appears that, according to one com- 
putation, the Edinburgh Company’s works will stand the 
Corporation in a cost of something like £657,000. The charge 
on this capital sum to the Corporation would be slightly 
under £28,000 per annum. The profit made by the Company 
is at least £24,000 a year, according to the most unfavourable 
showing ; so that the difference in favour of the Corporation 
as administrators of the property would be £1000, to which 
they expect to add £2000 saved in Directors’ fees and income 
tax. It should be stated that, by Mr. Colston’s showing, 
the capital obligation does not exceed £527,000, or £743 per 
million cubic feet of gas sold. We are not concerned to 
harmonize these slightly discordant presentments. The 
main consideration for the moment is the declaration on the 
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p< --een 
part of the supporters of the transfer that they do not mean 
io incur any liability to pay income-tax. This means that it 
is iD contemplation to give consumers and ratepayers the full 
advantage of the change of ownership by selling gas at cost 
rice, and not to overweight the concern by any forced con- 
bution in aid of the rates. If the negotiations with the 
fainburgh and Leith Company, which are reported to be 
progressing favourably, are brought to a similarly successful 
igue, and the united supply is reorganized upon aright basis, 
the Corporation will have deserved well of their constituents 
for their work in this Year of Grace 1887. 


THE WEYMOUTH MUDDLE. 

Aw example of the way in which the ratepayers’ represen- 
tatives waste the ratepayers’ money is supplied in the history 
of the Weymouth Improvement Bill, now awaiting considera- 
tin by the House of Commons Committee. We have already 
mentioned this remarkable measure, and shall probably do so 

in when the decision of the Committee is known. Mean- 
while, it may be interesting to briefly recount the history of 
the Bill. The first that anybody outside the Corporation 
seems to have heard of it was through the parliamentary 
notice, by which the Gas and Water Companies learnt to their 
amazement that they were to be bought up. Soon afterwards 
a report, upon figures supplied to him in the course of an 
afternoon’s interview, was obtained from Mr. W. Livesey, 
from which it was wrongly made to appear in the town that 
anew pier, harbour improvements, and other luxuries were 
to be obtained out of the profits to be derived from the gas 
and water works. Such dexterous use was made of these 
statements that, on the poll of the owners and occupiers, 
the proposal to promote the Bill was carried by a consider- 
able majority. Inthe meantime the Water Company objected 
strongly to the Bill; and the Gas Company waited to see 
whether the Corporation would withdraw the unwarranted 
references to the purchase of the two undertakings. They 
had no intention of doing anything so reasonable; and 
therefore February and March were occupied by both parties 
in futile meetings and correspondence—the Corporation 
wishing to induce the Gas Company to negotiate terms of 
purchase ; the latter declining to sell, and requesting the 
wholly useless permissive purchase clauses of the Bill to be 
withdrawn. Finally, the Corporation told the Company that 
the Bill would be promoted with the purchase clauses intact, 
although it was known on both sides that they are idle and 
purposeless ; and consequently the Company must oppose it 
to the end. Whether the gas consumers or the ratepayers 
pay the costs of these proceedings, the result is, of course, 
the same. The whole affair is little else than disgraceful ; 
and the gentlemen who inserted these clauses without pre- 
vious communication with the parties most interested, should, 
in fairness to the community, pay for their rashness out of 
their own pockets. 


THE COAL AND WINE DUES—PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT, 
A creat scandal has arisen in connection with the alleged 
manufacture, in the interests of the City Corporation and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, of so-called ‘‘ public opinion ” 
in support of the Bill for the continuance of the Coal and 


Wine Dues. It has been discovered that a petition nominally . 


originating in the spontaneous desire of some ratepayers of 
Haggerston for the maintenance of the dues was signed by at 
most one or two people, who displayed considerable industry 
and ingenuity in writing different names. This case was 
mentioned in the House of Commons, and was, of course, 
duly noted by Mr. Bradlaugh and the other members who 
have undertaken the task of exposing the mancuvres of 
the City Fathers. More recently further examples of the 
same kind have been discovered. According to a state- 
ment published in the newspapers last Friday, eight peti- 
tions in favour of the continuance of the dues have been 
under critical examination, and more are undergoing scrutiny 
with surprising results. A petition presented by Colonel 
Hughes, on behalf of the ratepayers of Greenwich, is stated 
to have been signed, apparently in the same handwriting, 
with nearly thirty names of betting men and of horses, most 
of which ran in the Grand National race. One of the names 
18 given as ‘‘ Cambridgeshire ;’’ and in every case initials are 
put to the names, and addresses are added. These per- 
formances remind one of the tricks adopted by naughty boys 
at school to fill up the bodies of their written impositions. In 
another case, of a petition supposed to emanate from West 
Ham, the names of the signatories are borrowed from pro- 
ment politicians. If these petitions are the work of persons 


paid for the purpose of personating public opinion, one almost 
feels sorry for the paymasters who have been thus shamefully 
treated. Are there not names enough in the Post-Office 
Directory, that certain detection should be courted by the 
scribblers of these absurd signatures? It is not to be won- 
dered at that the Petitions Committee of the House of Com- 
mons are aggrieved by these silly frauds. Although petitions 
are not worth very much as a rule, the right of petition to 
Parliament is too sacred to be outraged with impunity. The 
individuals who concocted and presented these documents 
have been guilty of contempt of the House ; and it is expected 
that strong measures will be taken against such of them as 
may be caught. It is not likely, on the other hand, that 
independent opinion will be specially moved in favour of the 
City Corporation as administrators in part of the revenues 
derived from the Coal Dues, by what took place in Common 
Council on Thursday last, when it was determined to spend 
£6000 of the ratepayers’ money upon a grand ball and recep- 
tion at Guildhall. It is easy to be magnificent at the expense 
of other people ; and it should be understood that the members 
of the Corporation will lay out most of this money upon 
themselves. There will be plenty of great names to dignify 
the entertainment; but the Court of Aldermen and the Com- 
mon Council, their friends and relations, will constitute the 
bulk of the undistinguished company. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue Sheffield Corporation Water Bill has been read the third 
time and passed by the House of Lords. Having called forth 
the discussion which was needed, the Earl of Wemyss with- 
drew his amendment; and the remainder of the battle will 
be fought out in “‘ another place.” But the forcible arguments 
put forward in the Upper House, in regard to the broad and 
general aspect of the question, will doubtless be to educate 
opinion outside the walls of Parliament. Nine noble Lords 
took part in the discussion; and the Earl of Derby found it 
necessary to state somewhat explicitly the grounds on which 
the Committee had acted. His Lordship disclaimed all 
enmity to property or private enterprise; and of intentional 
injury to either the one or the other, each member of the 
Committee doubtless was innocent. It is needful, however, 
to look not only at what a man means, but also at the natural 
consequences of his acts. Lord Wemyss put the matter in 
its true light when he pointed out that the secret of the 
success of private enterprise was security with regard to 
property. If every Corporation is to be empowered to acquire 
a successful undertaking on which it may have cast covetous 
eyes, there will be an end to all confidence. It was not so 
much upon the case between the Sheffield Company and the 
Sheffield Corporation, as upon the novel character of the 
principle involved, that the opponents of the measure chiefly 
dwelt; and it is especially satisfactory to find that the general 
arguments which have been used in these columns have 
found such conspicuously able exponents in the House of 
Lords. From Lord Derby’s remarks, it would seem that the 
decision of the Select Committee has received a more general 
interpretation than was really intended. The Committee 
appear to have considered themselves upon the horns of a 
dilemma. On the one hand, it was thought inexpedient to 
renew the special rating powers of the Company ; and, on the 
other, it was doubted whether the works could be carried on 
upon the old basis of charges. Encouraged by the alleged 
balance of local opinion, the Committee solved the problem 
by handing over the undertaking to the municipal authority. 
Apart from the question under immediate discussion, the 
observations of Lord Grimthorpe when opposing the Bill 
possess considerable interest. Citing the paper recently 
read, by the Secretary of the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange (Mr. Burdett), before the Institute of Bankers, 
his Lordship pointed out that in those cases in which water- 
works had been acquired by Corporations, the returns received 
from the water-rates were actually less than the interest at 
84 per cent. on the money borrowed for the purchase or con- 
struction of such works. This should not be forgotten when 
the financial aspect of a proposed compulsory purchase is put 
before the British ratepayer. 

Mr. Bischof, in a communication to the Lancet, has been 
reviewing the present position of Dr. Koch’s bacteriological 
water test. He begins by observing that, as a matter of 
course, only such organisms can be indicated by this test as 
will grow in gelatine-peptone ; secondly, only such as are not 











crowded out, during culture, by other microphytes ; thirdly, 
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such as will develop, generally speaking, within three days, 
before the liquefying colonies have had time to overgrow the 
plate ; and, fourthly, such as will grow at the temperature of 
culture. Among the conclusions at which Mr. Bischof arrives, 
the following are conspicuous :—The test does not, as a rule, 
allow of distinction between pathogenic and harmless micro- 
phytes; and pathogenic microphytes present in a sample of 
water are apt to escape detection by being crowded out by the 
organisms ordinarily occurring in water. Mr. Bischof also 
makes these deductions: That the total colonies found 
by culture in gelatine-peptone do not represent all that 
are in the sample, but ‘‘ an indefinite aliquot part thereof ;” 
that the total number of colonies found does not, within a 
very wide range, justify the rejection of a sample, neither can 
a sample be relied upon as safe if very few colonies only be 
indicated. But perhaps the most discouraging conclusion of 
all is one which declares that ‘‘ the relative biological purifi- 
‘* cation indicated by the test in samples of water after filtra- 
‘tion through sand is at variance with other well-known 
‘* facts, and should be accepted with caution.” The facts 
adverted to are that Dr. Burdon Sanderson made some experi- 
ments on the London Water Supply in 1870 which led him 
to infer that filtration does not exercise any perceptible influ- 
ence on the zymotic power of water. Nevertheless we should 
conclude that if micro-organisms play any part in producing 
disease, the fewer there are in the water, the less is the risk to 
the drinker. If we cannot distinguish between the hurtful and 
the harmless microphytes, the nearer we can approach to get- 
ting rid of them entirely the better. Of two samples of water, 
that which contains the fewest organisms may prove to be the 
worst ; and yet out of a thousand samples, those which have 
the fewest organisms may be expected to prove the best, and 
the exceptions will be rare. If the morbific principle can 
sometimes escape through the most effective filter, the fact 
does not warrant us in rejecting filtration. When Mr. Bis- 
chof says: ‘“‘Not one of the known means of destroying 
“‘ microphytes can be supposed to exist in sand filters,” and 
in other ways disputes the efficacy of such a method, is not 
this simply a step backward to the former period of theo- 
retical scepticism as to the value of the filtration practised by 
the London Water Companies? The gelatine test, as applied 
by Dr. Percy Frankland, has afforded unexpected proof of the 
efficiency of sand filtration, let the action of the filter-beds 
be explained as it may. But while we cannot agree with 
Mr. Bischof on all points, neither do we differ from him in 
all respects. Especially do we share the hope he expresses 
that the gelatine test, ‘with perhaps slight modifications, 
‘*may yet yield all the important hygienic results which all 
‘interested in sanitary science must ardently desire.” 

The paper read by Mr. J. W. Grover, M. Inst.C.E., at 
a recent meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
on ‘‘Chalk Springs in the London Basin,” of which an 
abstract is given in another part of our columns, affords 
scant encouragement to the Corporation of the City in their 
efforts to get a supply of water from the chalk sufficient for 
the wants of the civic area. Water is already obtained to a 
certain extent from the chalk strata beneath London; and 
enough may be found for the Artizans’ Dwellings in Petticoat 
Square, by means of a well sunk close at hand. But the 
idea of ‘‘ providing the citizens with a cheaper supply of 
“‘ water” than that furnished by the New River Company is 
discredited by the difficulty of getting a really competing 
supply at any price. In short, a sufficient supply for the 
City is not to be obtained unless the chalk is drawn upon 
for some distance outside. Even the lower greensand, 
could it be found, would not avail. The superincum- 
bent strata exercise so great a pressure upon the chalk 
and the greensands below, within the area of the Metro- 
polis, that there is no prospect of any large volume of 
water being obtained from such a source. It is not suffi- 
cient to sink a well, or make a boring, into the chalk. The 
proper site must be selected; and for this purpose the well 
should be sunk at the outcrop of the chalk, at a point near a 
river which indicates a subterranean flow of water. Such is 
Mr. Grover’s advice; and there is much to confirm it. In 
addition to the paper by this gentleman, three others are 
described, including one by Mr. W. Fox, M. Inst. C.E., on 
‘‘ Borings in the Chalk at Bushey, Herts.” In this paper is 
an account of certain works carried out in the valley of the 
Colne, for supplying a large district lying between London 
and Watford. Here, at a depth of about 200 feet, having 
pierced 20 feet of ‘‘ hard rock chalk,” the boring was stopped, 
owing to no greater supply of water being anticipated from 
further sinking. Mr. Grover attributes great abundance to 





the chalk springs of Leatherhead, and believes that th 
could be made available as a supplemental supply for South 
London ; the level being such as to furnish a high seryigg of 
water. The fate of deep wells is not always encouragin 
The paper by Mr. Matthews refers to the works on South. 
ampton Common, where the well traversed 850 feet of chalk 
—the entire depth being 1317 feet ; but the yield of water 
was small, and a broken tool having got in the way, the 
well was ultimately abandoned, after entailing an outlay of 
£20,000. A better selected spot, just above the Outerop of 
the chalk at Otterbourne, yielded very satisfactory regylig 
The Rivers Pollution Commission of 1868 reported thai 
abundance of spring and deep-well water of excellent quality 
could be procured ‘‘ within a moderate distance of London,” 
But the same Commission further recorded their opinion tha 
‘the strata beneath London will not be found to be an ayail. 
“able source for any important portion of the Metropolitan 
‘Water Supply.” The reasons for this conclusion were twp. 
fold. There was the risk of pollution from surface Soakage 
of which there was proof, though in a slight degree, in 
the case of the artesian wells at Trafalgar Square, the 
Royal Mint, and the Albert Hall. There was also the 
fact that ‘‘ the water-bearing strata beneath the London clay 
‘appear to be much more compact than those which hayg 
“not the superincumbent pressure of this stratum to bear,” 
On this latter account the underlying strata were rendered 
‘less efficient sources of potable water.” On the whole, 
there is a considerable quantity of water being drawn from 
chalk wells within the boundary of the Metropolis; many 
public institutions having recourse to this plan. But it wil] 
probably be found that the water is less pure than is generally 
supposed. The London Water Companies, by sinking their 
wells farther away,and carefully excluding surface impurities, 
are diluting their river supply with water of the purest kind, 
But to supply all London from the chalk is a problem which 
involves some rather critical questions. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 


(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 825.) 
Tue storm that was brewing last week on the Continent has blown 
over. M. Schnaebele has been released ; and, having been a nine 
days’ theme in every mouth, may now be relegated to his original 
obscurity. Perturbed markets may breathe more freely again; 
but it will be some time before they forget the matter. Returning 
confidence has sustained a rude shock; and operators have learnt 
that at any moment some awkward incident, unexpected as an 
earthquake, may upset the best calculations. Thus it is that the 
recovery at the close of the week was not great; and caution rather 
than arush to buy was the rule. Business in general during the week 
has been moderate, and most markets have been subject to fluctua- 
tions. After the settlement they became very quiet, as there was not 
much disposition to deal largely until the Exchange reopens to-day 
—yesterday, the first working day in May, being a fixed holiday, and 
the Stock Exchange closed. On Thursday the Bank rate was reduced 
from 2} (at which it had stood for a fortnight) to 2 per cent.—the 
minimum rate. It is just a year since this low rate ruled—viz., 
from Feb. 18 to May 6, 1886; and it may be of interest to call to 
mind that from May, 1876, to May, 1877, the rate stood at 2 per cent. 
for the entire twelvemonth. The Gas and Water Market during the 
past week has had just a repetition of the preceding week’s course, 
doing a quiet moderate business, and all issues standing very firm. 
Very few quotations have undergone any change; and the variations, 
though moderate in degree, are all for the better. Amongst gas 
stocks the bulk of the business has been done in the Metropolitan 
Companies ; and Gaslight ‘‘ A’ and South Metropolitan “ B ” have 
scored advances. Imperial Continental has been unusually quiet, 
and was hardly touched all the week. European has gone up ; and s0 
has Bombay upon the issue of a satisfactory report and in view of the 
approaching dividend. A few Water Companies have been dealt inat 
good figures ; and East London and Grand Junction have made further 
smallimprovements. At the opening on Monday, all the markets in 
general ruled very firm, and maintained their position through the 
day. Gas was quiet and very firm; Gaslight ‘‘ A’”’ and Monte Video 
having the best of it. Very little was done in Water ; but Grand June- 
tion rose 1}. On Tuesday the tendency in the chief markets was all 
downward; and some marked a decided fall. Gas was even quieter 
than the day before, firm and unchanged. Water was a little more 
active, and also firm and unchanged. On Wednesday the chief 
markets opened rather doubtful; but, after some hesitation, they 
improved all round. Gas was again extremely quiet, and without 
any sort of movement. Water was more animated. East London 
was done at 200; and the quotation rose 1. The general move- 
ments on Thursday were irregular, and business was only moderate. 
Gaslight ‘A’ rose 1, and South Metropolitan “‘B” might have 
been put up; business being done at 242}. Water was quieter an 
unchanged. On Friday there was very little of any sort doing; 
and in some markets there was drooping for lack of support. For 
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however, it was the busiest day of the week. South Metro- 

Ln “B” stock rose 24; European, $; and do. new, £5 paid, 3. 

ater was very quiet and firm. Saturday's prices in the general 

markets profited by the solution of the Pagny affair. Both Gas and 
Water were inactive ; and quotations remained unchanged. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

LECTRIC LIGHTING AT THE MANCHESTER JUBILEE EXHIBITION—AN ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING COMPANY FOR SINGAPORE—ELECTRIC LIGHTING BY THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS GAS COMPANIES—THE SCHANSCHIEFF PRIMARY BATTERY FOR 
MINERS’ LAMPS. 

tar Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, the first of the group, opens 

to-day, probably in a more or less unfinished state. Machinery is 

, strong point with the Committee for this show; and electric 

iohting is, of course, greatly favoured by them. The main build- 

ings are to be lighted by 546 arc lamps, all supplied by the Brush 

Company, and therefore of ‘‘ 2000-candle power.” All Brush 

lamps are of this nominal intensity, which requires to be divided 
by four to give the best average ep | perceptible by one man. 
When we as schoolboys used to laugh at the American yarn respect- 
ing the big trees that took two men and a boy to see to their tops 
_—one observer taking up the task at the point where his exhausted 
comrade left off looking—we little thought that as adults we should 
be asked to believe that a 500-candle power lamp is in reality of 
9000-candle power, because four observers standing north, south, 
east, and west of the light can each and all see a light of 500 candles. 
Yet so it is; and notwithstanding all exposure and ridicule, the 
Brush Company persist in calling their arc lamps by the utterly 
unwarrantable value named. It is stated that the Fine Art Galleries 
at Manchester are to be lit by 1650 incandescent lamps arranged on 
the roof, by which arrangement ‘‘a more perfect illumination of 
the art treasures is attained than has been hitherto accomplished.” 
All these exhibitions have something finer, better, or grander than 
has ever been seen before; but it is rather surprising to be told 
that the idea of putting incandescent lamps on the ceiling is a 
novelty. It is proudly claimed, however, that both arc and incan- 
descent lamps will be more numerous at Manchester than at the 
last South Kensington Exhibition, so far as indoor lighting is con- 
cerned. The question that suggests itself is, therefore, will the 
lighting cost more ? 

There is positively a new electric lighting company in the news- 
papers—the Singapore, Straits Settlements, and Siam Electrical 
Company, Limited—with a nominal capital of £60,000. It is 
therefore a small concern, measured by the standard of the old 
order of electric lighting companies ; but is quite large enough for 
the work it will do. It is started under the auspices of a London 
Board, among whom is Mr. F. L. Rawson; and there is a Local 
Committee for Singapore. The Manager in Singapore, who is 
stated to have been at work for the last two years in exhibiting the 
electric light in the Straits Settlements, is Mr. Edward John Wells 
—probably the same person who was formerly Manager of the 
Singapore Gas Company. It is to be hoped that the promises 
held out to the investing public upon the authority of Mr. Wells 
with regard to the future possibilities of electric lighting in Singa- 

re are justified by the facts. He tells them that the price of gas 
ocally is very high, while the cost of the fuel used for producing 
power is very low. ‘* Mr. Wells finds, from actual experience, that 
one ton of paddy husks, of which there is an abundant supply 
in Siam at a cost of about 8s. per ton, is equal to one ton of 
coal, costing 35s.” This is an extract from the prospectus of the Com- 

any. Does it mean—as strict reading of the words would appear to 
indicate—that a ton of husks is equal in weight to a ton of coal, or 
what? If it means that the two commodities are equally valuable 
as fuel, how is it that their values are not equal? This little state- 
ment is calculated to inspire a thoughtful reader with uncomfortable 
suspicions mesposting the remainder of Mr. Wells’s calculations. 

A Bill has been drafted for consideration by the Massachusetts 
State Legislature, which, if passed, will allow the Gas Companies. 
of the State to engage in the electric lighting business. We are 
left in ignorance whether this measure has been suggested by any 
sudden demand by the Gas Companies for this relief, or whether it 
is the uninspired work of some independent legislator. As it is 
probably the latter, too much importance should not be attached 
to the incident. The text of the Bill is published by the American 
Gaslight Journal, from which we extract the following particulars 
respecting it. The Board of Gas Commissioners of the State, upon 
the application of any Gas Company within their jurisdiction, may 
permit such Company to undertake the business of electric lighting, 
provided that a desire to this effect is expressed by the vote of two- 
thirds of the stockholders of the Company, representing not less 
than two-thirds of the stock, at a meeting duly called for the purpose. 
Permission so obtained is to be put in practice within 18 months, 
or is to lapse without power of renewal under two years. Pro- 
visions are inserted for rendering the Company liable for any 
damage to person or property caused by their operations. The 
Bill appears to be perfectly harmless, | will probably remain to 
large extent inoperative; for all information that has so far 
reached us from Massachusetts is to the effect that the Gas Com- 
panies, as a rule, are more disposed to cultivate their own business 
than to embark in any branch operations of the nature contem- 
Plated in this Bill. 

The Schanschieff primary battery has been heard of on several 
occasions during the past year or more; so that there is nothing 
absolutely new in the arrangement exhibited by Mr. 8. B. Coxon 
at the last meeting of the members of the North of England Insti- 


the battery was combined with a miner’s safety lamp. Single 
fluid batteries have never been found capable of prolonged effective 
service ; but M. Schanschieff seems conhteus that he has succeeded 
in doing better than all his precursors. He has at all events made 
a lamp which is stated to give a light of four or five candles for 
eight hours at a cost of 1d. or 1}d. for solution; the prime cost of 
the lamp and battery being £1 1s. He also makes a smaller lamp to 
give a light of two candles, at a cost of 17s. 6d. This, it must be 
admitted, is nearer the mark than anything yet produced for the 
same purpose, if the inventor’s promises are found to endure the 
ordeal of practical test. It has been alleged that the liquid used in 
this battery, being a double salt of mercury, must be dear; but 
M. Schanschieff says it is a new liquid, and is comparatively inex- 
msive. This remains to be seen. Nothing but exhaustive tests 
in independent and competent hands will remove the suspicion 
that a long succession of failures has thrown over all primary port- 
able lighting batteries, especially when only one liquid is employed. 
M. Schanschieff promises to add an electric fire-damp indicator to 
his lamp, so that it may be perfect from a miner's point of view. 





GAS-BURNERS OF SMALL CONSUMPTION. 

Ir is remarkable how close has been the parallel between the course 

of invention in electric lamps and in gas-burners. This is a topic 

that has been discussed in these columns more than once of late ; 

butas it is of the first importance for all engaged in the gas industry 

to keep an eye upon the development of gas lighting as influenced 

by fashion, it is a subject that will bear and repay repeated inquiry. 

When the Jablochkoff candle first appeared in coe streets and 

warehouses, the public went wild for a time over high-power lamps 

of all kinds. It seemed as though all the results of past experience 

of what is necessary in artificial lighting would be cast to the 

winds, and that street lamps would be transformed into some- 

thing more like lighthouses. Nothing was talked of but lamps of 
2000-candle power and upwards; and every gas lighting engineer 
did his best to show that, if lamps of the lighthouse pattern were 

to be considered de riguewr for streets, halls, and workshops, 

gas could “ fill the bill,” as our Transatlantic cousins would say, 

as well as any other illuminant. But a very few years have 
passed, and all this has been changed. Jablochkoff’s candles 

having ceased to twinkle, and Brush lamps to hiss and spurt in 

our streets, fashion has, in the same measure, turned from high- 

power gas-lamps; and the present and immediate future for the 
inventors of improved gas-burners lies precisely within the same 
borders as experience recognized 15 or 20 years ago. There is, of 
course, a difference. A fashion in artificial lighting so pronounced 
as the craze for high-power lamps cannot pass away and not leave 
some influence behind. We owe it to this extinct movement that 
the desirable range of artificial lighting has become better under- 
stood by the general public. People desirous of being considered 
well informed upon points of decorative effect do not now speak 
of “dingy gas-lamps.” It has come to be recognized that neither 
beauty nor utility is served by flooding interiors with anything 
like an excess of artificial light, and that it is a ridiculous waste 
to light streets so that small print can be read in the middle 
of the road. There was a time when the latter feat was 
regarded by newspaper writers as the most perfect testimonial 
of the quality and brilliance of outdoor lighting; and we were 
almost alone in holding the old-fashioned view that, in this climate 
at least, people do not frequent public thoroughfares for the pur- 
pose of reading newspapers by the light of the public lamps. Also 
we always maintained, despite all opinions to the contrary then 
current, that the dim but chastened light of wax candles, properly 
distributed over a drawing-room, was the best possible pattern for 
all interior lighting of the same order. The fashionable incan- 
descent lamp has done this service—it has brought the ideas of 
decorators back to the old-fashioned standard of intensity observed 
by the improvers of gas-burners, who worked upon the assumption 
that the unit of lighting for interiors should not be more than 
15 to 20 candles. As incandescent electric lamps are seldom 
worked at a higher intensity than 10 candles, it does not lie in the 
mouths of their patrons to call ordinary gas-lamps ‘‘ dim.” 

We are now entering upon a new era in the development of gas- 
burners, which differs essentially from the old. Although it was 
never acknowledged, there seems to have been for many years prior 
to the advancement of the incandescent electric lamp into favour and 
fashion, a prevalent idea that a common gas-burner should burn 
5 cubic feet of gas per hour. This was and is the standard rate of 
consumption for statutory photometrical purposes; and if there 
was any special reason for its adoption in this connection, it was 

robably that this was imagined to be the best regimen for gas- 

urners. Any larger consumption was perhaps considered wasteful ; 
and a smaller rate of flow was very likely regarded as not giving 
the gas a fair chance. Be this as it may, 5 cubic feet burners have 
been held in common estimation as the best average size for general 

urposes. In his fine series of improved Argand burners, Mr. Sugg 

as, as though it were a matter of course, taken his own standard 
London Argand as the point of departure ; and this burner is rated 
to consume 5 cubic feet of gas per hour. It would now appear 
that fashion has turned from the 5-foot burner, and that the suc- 
cessful inventor of the immediate future will be he who gets the 
best result, in the cheapest and neatest way, from 2 or 24 cubic feet 
of gas per hour. This is the true moral of the Welsbach and other 
similar burners. 

The Wenham Company have appreciated the drift of fashion, 
and have produced a small recuperative gas-lamp intended to be 
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light of the old 5-foot burner at half the cost for gas. Messrs. 
W. Sugg and Co. have more than one pattern of burner which is 
intended to do the same. When the new incandescent gas-lamp 
comes out, it will seek public favour upon these lines. We know 
that this idea is the raison d’étre of the Welsbach invention. As 
we have already shown, there is reason in all this. Gas must com- 
pete no longer with the arc lamp, but with the incandescent lamp 
of from 10 to 15 candle power, as well as with the ever-present 
mineral-oil lamp of the same intensity. Electricians have been 
accustomed hitherto to compare their incandescent lamps which 
may,be rented (in a few places) at 4d. per lamp per hour, with 5-foot 
gas-burners. Henceforward we shall be justified in shifting the 
comparison to gas-burners rated at one-half this consumption, and 
costing, with gas selling at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, not more 
than 0:075d. per lamp per hour. 

Gas manufacturers must take account of these considerations, 
and be prepared to find that the popularizing of improved burners, 
while rendering their business more stable, does not augment the 
output. There is nothing to lament in this prospect, but very 
much the reverse. All the inventors and manufacturers of econo- 
mical burners that are likely to come to the front in this generation 
may make their fortunes before any appreciable effect from their 
labour will be felt in the great operations of gas production. It 
will be to the interest of gas manufacturers to help the successful 
makers of these economical lamps to overcome the indifference of 
the public, and not less when this indifference has been removed to 
prevent consumers from becoming the prey of sellers of catchpenny 
imitations of good burners. A good 24 cubic feet gas-burner is a 
better friend to a gas company than a bad 5 cubic feet burner, if 
only because the former tends to multiply and the latter to decrease 
innumbers. At the same time, as already experienced a previous 
occasions, the co-operation of the gas manufacturer with the burner 
maker can only be useful when strictly moderated in extent. We have 
no desire to see the gas company undertaking the part of middle- 
man to the burner maker, as they have done in the case of the 
stove maker. We believe, however, that it is the duty as well as 
the interest of gas managers to follow the development of gas- 
burners to the extent of obtaining samples of every promising pro- 
duction of the kind and testing them with their own gas. Results 
may be obtained in this way which are capable of lending material 
assistance to inventors, by showing them what conditions are 
required to be fulfilled by a universal apparatus. At the same 
time by the exhibition of good appliances as they arise, the gas com- 
pany become the guide for all their consumers, and, in a measure, 

revent the bulk of the trade going to the makers who offer the 
sar discount. He must be a particularly dense member of the 
gas-consuming community who, seeing appended to a novel gas- 
lamp the announcement, ‘‘ This lamp gives the light of so many 
candles for a consumption of so many cubic feet of gas,” and com- 

aring it with the similar statement referring to common cheap 
sete does not begin to despise the latter. 

It is to be hoped that highway authorities will not cease tu em- 

loy high-power gas-lanterns for street crossings, refuges, and the 
Fike, although the arc lamps that called them into favour are not 
generally available. High-power ceiling lamps for interiors will 
also find plenty of eee for there are many positions where 
they are imperatively called for. The small lamp, however, has 
the largest field; and there is plenty of room yet for the exercise 
of inventive genius and decorative taste (especially the latter) upon 
these appliances. There is no apparent reason why a good gas- 
lamp, from the point of view of duty performed, should necessarily 
be ugly ; but the painful fact remains that this is very often the 
case. Perhaps it is because improved gas-lamps are so new that 
taste, as distinguished from invention, has not had the needful 
opportunity for experimenting upon them. Fortunately the makers 
who have so far made their way as to have established the begin- 
nings of a permanent business in this line recognize the fact, and 
in some cases seem as devoted in the cause of art as in practical 
science. The age requires it. The householder will not introduce 
into his house the most scientific and economical fitting, whether it 
be a gas-lamp or anything else, if its contours and surfaces offend 
his eye; and there is no reason why he should. A good light isa 
beautiful phenomenon in itself; and it is barbarous to spoil it by 
hideous appurtenances. This subject, however, cannot well be 
entered upon at the end of an article devoted to another matter. 








ComMENTING a fortnight since on the proposed electric lighting of 
the Newcastle Exhibition, a hope was expressed in our “ Electric 
Lighting Memoranda” that the authorities would not only indulge 
to their hearts’ content in electric lighting, but would also, “like 
hard-headed northerners, keep account of the cost.’’ We learn 
that there is every probability of this being done. 

A casE was decided last week of considerable interest to all 
public companies whose powers comprise the right of compulsory 
purchase. Our readers are aware that there exists amongst certain 
surveyors a system of charges, the principle of which is that the 
surveyor is paid in accordance with the amount of a valuation. 
It is this principle of which the Court of Appeal have disapproved in 
the action of Brocklebank v. Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company. The Master of the Rolls, while allowing the particular 
items in dispute, stated that the Court must not be taken to give 
the slightest approval to any such mode of assessing professional 
charges. The Court had, he said, heard of the system with regret, 
as offering direct inducement to witnesses to magnify and inflate 
damages in arbitration and compensation cases. 





Gechnical Record. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF wk ° al IN THE HYDRAULIo 


By Frrepricn Lux. 
[Translation of a Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Association o 
German Gas and Water Engineers at Eisenach.*] 

Three of the most disagreeable effects in the working of rotor, 
furnaces consist, as is well known, in the deposit of carbon in the 
retorts, in the stoppage of the ascension-pipes, and in the thicken. 
ing of the tar in the hydraulic main. It is quite true that thes, 
drawbacks have only quite recently become particularly prominen; 
—that is to say, since the introduction of generator furnaces ; hy, 
they have been known to exist ever since the manufacture of 
from coal began. This is apparent from the frequent complaints 
which were published in the early numbers of the technical 
journals, and from the repeated suggestions for improvements 
which were made at the time. Of the latter, which aim chiefly x 
the solution of the difficulty by the suppression of the dip in thg 
hydraulic main, there are a good many in existence, though it mug; 
be admitted that but few of them have found any permanent prac. 
tical application. Even now, and to a still greater extent, the ques. 
tion is one that presses for a solution; and it may prove of soms 
interest to the members to have the description of a system by 
which for a number of years past these drawbacks have been com. 

letely obviated at the works of the General Gas Lighting and 

eating Company at Prague. This system has been perfected by 
Herr A. Naumann, who was for many years the Manager of thes 
works, and has been used for a considerable time without inter. 
ruption and with perfect success. Its object is the suppression of 
the dip in the hydraulic main, and the entire removal of pressure 
in the retorts. wen ; 

Before proceeding to give a detailed description of this system 
and of its excellent results in practice, it may not be out of 
place to glance over the past history of the subject; and in doing 
so to mention the publications I have consulted in my studies, 
These are: (1) The Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtwng, edited by Dr. 
Schilling ; (2) the Journal of Gas Lighting ; and (3) the Comptes 
Rendus de la Société Technique del’ Industrie dw Gaz en France, 
It will be my duty, in the first place, to refer to the propositions 
which aim directly at the suppression of the dip, without, however, 
omitting at the same time to notice some of the remedial measures 
which have been suggested, and other points which have a direct 
bearing upon the question under consideration. 

The earliest observations upon the subject before us are found 
in Dr. Schilling’s Journal for 1861, in which Herr Occhelhiiuser 
mentioned, among other matters, in his general remarks on the 
French and English gas industry, that in the coke-furnaces of MM. 
Pauwels and Dubochet there was but a slight dip, and that the 
ascension-pipes were closed during the introduction of the charge 
simply by means of an hydraulic valve. It was undoubtedly owing 
to the appearance of these remarks that Herr A. Thiem, of 
Liegnitz, was induced, a few months later, to publish the system 
invented by him, and illustrated in fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1, 


It will be seen that a massive square wooden block, extending 
through the entire length of the hydraulic main, is so attached to 
the dip-pipe, that it can be easily moved up and down. By means 
of a Sake-nemeh lever which passes through the wall by a stufl- 
ing-box, and is provided with a counterbalance weight, the wooden 
block can be easily dropped into the liquid and lifted out again; 
and thus the level of the liquid is raised and lowered at discretion. 
It does not appear that this idea has ever been put to the test of 
practical experience. ; ? 

The contrivance shown in the next illustration (fig. 2) was recom- 
mended by Mr. Whimster at the meeting of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, held in Edinburgh in 1863 ; and its 
object is to prevent the accumulation of thick tar in the hydraulic 
main. The gas and liquor outlet-pipe is bifurcated at a short distance 
from the hydraulic main, the upper portion entering the main 
through the cover, and the lower at the base. The upper pipe 
serves to carry away the gas; the lower to draw off the tar and 





* This r originally appeared in the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung, of 
Munich, or The Gvgtiotets of which publication we are indebted for the 
loan of the numerous illustrations used in our translation,—Ep, J. G, L. 
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Fie. 2. 
yumoniacal liquor. The tar being of greater specific gravity than 
the liquor, it follows that it naturally remains at the bottom of the 
main, and can consequently be removed much more easily by 
sdopting this arrangement than when the discharge has to take 
at the height of the level of the liquid. 

Another and older construction by Liegel, and arrangements of 
more recent date by Herren Hasse, Fihndrich, and Drory, which 
| propose to refer to later on, are based on the same principle. 

It - frequently been contended that both the stoppage of the 
sseension-pipes and the thickening of the tar in the hydraulic main 
sre phenomena of recent appearance, and are due to the modern 
system of working with generators. I hold a different opinion, 
which is fully borne out in a pamphlet published in the year 1862 
by M. Jordan, the French Engineer, entitled ‘‘ Les Usines 4 Gaz a 
Londres,” * in which the writer alludes to the frequent obstruction 
of the ascension-pipes, which takes place in London, and states 
that it is necessary to clean the hydraulic mains every three or four 
weeks, 

In the year 1867 Herr Hecht, of Nuremberg, discussed in the 
Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung the arrangement of mains then in 
vogue, and proposed the improvements shown in figs. 3, 4, and 5. 







































































Fie. 3. 




























Fie, 4, 































Fic. 5. 
In order, in the first place, to prevent the formation of cones of 
* The pamphlet here referred to was a translation, with annotations, by 


. Jordan, the then Engineer of the Marseilles Gas pry ve of a series 
of articles which a) in the Engineer at the time of ternational 





solidified tar below the mouths of the dip-pipes, he constructed the 
hydraulic main with an inclined bottom. The tar was thus made 
to sink and collect in the lowest part, whence it was easy to remove 
it, even during working operations by adapting the partition shown 
in fig. 8. In order to prevent the accumulation of thick tar in 
mains already existing, Herr Hecht proposed the arrangement 
illustrated in fig. 4, by which the tar was drawn off by a short sec- 
tion of pipe, in the bottom of the hydraulic into an inclined pipe, 
through which it flowed into a cylindrical receiver. This pipe could 
be cleaned through an opening at the top, which, as a rule, was 
closed by means of a slide; while access to the short connecting- 
pipe was obtained through a manhole placed above it in the cover 
of the hydraulic. Where practicable, Herr Hecht recommended that 
the bottom of the main should be slightly inclined on both sides, 
as shown in fig. 5. 

On the occasion of the 1867 meeting of the Association, Herr 
Guth attributed the thickening of the tar mainly to the adoption 
of a high temperature of distillation; and Herr Hornung recom- 
mended the daily renewal of the liquor in the main. 

In the year 1868 Herr R. Barth proposed the following arrange- 
ment for clearing the hydraulic main :— 
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Fie. 6, 


The bottom of the main is made deeper at one end, and at this place 
there is inserted, for drawing off the tar, a pipe which is generally 
closed by a ball-valve. As shown in the illustration, this valve can 
be easily opened and shut by means of the rod with which it is 
connected, and which reaches the open through a dip-pipe of 
adequate width. At the other end of the hydraulic main is placed 
a similar dip-pipe. A metal plate, made to the shape of the lower 
part of the hydraulic main, can be drawn to and fro by means of 
the chain passing through the two dip-pipes. This plate is fixed to 
the chain on one side at two, and on the opposite side at three 
ints ; the effect of this being that when the plate is drawn to the 
eft its position is horizontal, while when it is pulled to the right, it 
moves vertically, and thus all the tar can be effectually collected in 
the deep end of the main. In order to give the chain sufficient 
play, it passes into the hydraulic main at the lower end of the dip- 
ipes through two bent tubes, as shown. A third dip-pipe is placed 
in the middle of the main, in order to enable the attendant to 
ascertain whether the arrangement is working properly or requires 
repair. Herr Barth stated that with his arrangement he was able in 
half an hour to remove from the hydraulic main a week’s accumu- 
lation of tar, and since he began doing so he was able to do away 
completely with the hitherto indispensable safety-valve. 

Herr Friedrich, of Darmstadt, who, like Herr Hecht in Nurem- 
berg, has devoted special attention to the cones of thickened tar 
under the dip-pipes, gave in the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung for 
1868 a description of an invention of his for their removal. Herr 
W. Horn, in the same year, maintained that the thickening of tar is 
frequently the result of too small charges in proportion to the tem- 
- perature employed. 

Again in 1868 we are favoured in the same publication with the 
observations of Herr Liegel on the subject; and according to him, 
both the temperature employed and the description of coal used 
have less influence upon the thickening of tar than is generally 
supposed. In order to prevent this trouble, he recommends that 
the front of the furnace should not be so highly heated as hitherto; 
and he further urges the use of heavy charges, and the withdrawal 
of the tar quickly and at short intervals. For the latter purpose he 
devised the arrangement shown in fig. 7. 

















Fie. 7. 


The pipe intended to draw off the tar enters the main at half its 
height, as well as at the bottom; the consequence being that the 





Exhibition of 1862. 
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gas passes through the upper, and the tar and ammoniacal liquor 
through the lower section. The opening indicated in the engraving 
by the dotted circle (which opening, as a rule, is closed by a screw) 
allows of the complete clearing of the main. 

At the meeting of the British Association of Gas Managers held 
in London in the year 1868, an appliance of American origin, which is 
calculated to greatly facilitate the clearing of the hydraulic main 
was mentioned.* Itis shown in the accompanying illustration. The 





ascension-pipes enter sideways into a small section of the hydraulic 
main, effected by the partition shown in the illustration. On the 
removal of the cover, the hydraulic main can easily be reached and 
cleansed in all its parts. I regret that I am unable to state to 
whom we are indebted for the idea. On the same occasion reference 
was made to a contrivance devised by Messrs. E. Cockey and Sons, 
which they call the “‘ telescopic dip-pipe,’’ by means of which they 
contend that they are able to do away entirely with all pressure 
during the process of distillation. I greatly regret that I have not 
been supplied with a diagram to illustrate their plan. 

I have before me the proposal made by Mr. W. Esson, at the 
meeting of the British Association of Gas Managers at Liverpool 
in 1869, to dispense entirely with, and to close the ascension-pipe 
by means ofa throttle-valve during the insertion of the charge. On 
the same occasion Mr. E. Smith, of Droitwich, suggested that the 
liquor in the hydraulic main might be raised and lowered by employ- 
ing a dip-piston, and moving it up and down in a cylinder con- 
nected with the hydraulic main, as shown in fig. 9. A similar 
































Fie. 9. 


proposal was made by M. Le Dessirier in 1880. He recommended 
the closing of any retorts that were temporarily out of use by 
means of leather flaps inserted in the corresponding ascension- 
pipes. At the Liverpool meeting already referred to, Mr. Methven 
aid stress, as had been done before by Herren Horn and Liegel, 
on the fact that small charges are very favourable to the thicken- 


ing of tar. (To be continued.) 





THE PETITIONS AGAINST THE Lonpon Coat Duties Bitt.—On 
Monday last week mention was made in the House of Commons 
of a “ bogus ” petition presented against the London Coal and Wine 
Dues Continuance Bill. The Select Committee on Public Petitions 
reported, calling attention to repeated instances of violation of the 
rules which regulate the framing and presentation of public peti- 
tions. According to the orders and practice of the House, ‘‘ every 
petition must be signed by the parties whose names are appended 
thereto, by their names or marks, and by no one else except in case 
of incapacity by illness.” In the case of the ‘‘ humble petition of 
ratepayers of Haggerstone” referred to above, the Committee stated 
that there had been a distinct violation of the privilege of the 
House. They say that upon the sheet containing the prayer of the 
petition, there is one signature which appears to be authentic, and 
that the subsequent names—the whole number being 449—appear 
to be in the handwriting of two or three persons, who have after- 
wards smeared the signatures with ink, and adopted means to 
render them difficult to read, and, therefore, less likely to be de- 
tected. A Select Committee will probably be expelntel to. inquire 
into the matter—at all events, the subject was again to occupy the 
attention of the House last night. 





* Seo the Inaugural Address of the President (Mr. T. G. Barlow), as given 
in the Jourwax, Vol. XVII., p. 474. 
¢ See Journan, Vol. XVIII., p. 558. 


INDICATOR DIAGRAMS OF GAS-ENGINES, 
In the course of a paper, on “Indicator Diagrams,” reaq las 
Saturday week before the Manchester Association of Gas En _ 
by Mr. James Hart Ley, several examples of indications taken fro 
gas-engines were given. ° 
In commenting upon these diagrams—which were taken from 
‘* Otto ” gas-engine—Mr. Hartley said: Diagram No. 1 is the — 
plete diagram. It shows the indraft pressure line a, the omme 
sion line 8, the line of explosion c, and the line of expansion d, The 
line e (the exhaust line) next follows. This completes the explosive 
cycle of two revolutions. When no gas is drawn in, however the 
line of compression 6 is not followed by explosion, but by the non. 
working expansion line f. Now between the line b and the ling 
there is a space, which represents the difference between the Power 
used to compress the charge of air and the work again given oy 
as it expands without explosion. The difference is in favour of th, 
engine. There is also a space between the indraft line a and thy 
exhaust line ¢; and this tells against the engine—being a negative 
diagram. Now, it is customary to look upon Diagram No, 9 
as the diagram giving the power of a gas-engine. It is essential 
however, to remember that to the power shown by Diagram 
No. 2 must be added (and deducted) the power shown by the 
smaller diagrams Nos. 3 and 4; and to do this it is necge 
to know what proportion of the strokes of the engine are work. 
ing or explosive strokes, and how many are idle, for a 
engine rapidly becomes less economical, as its load falls awa 
from the maximum. These diagrams were taken with a Richard's 
indicator and with a gasoline patent mixture of high potency, as 
compared with ordinary coal gas; but Diagram No. 3 shows how 
in a gas-engine not properly arranged, late, or imperfect explosions 





N° 2. 











may sometimes occur. It is worth notice, too, that more work is 
given out by the expansion line f of the non-explosive cycle than 
is consumed in compressing it up the line 6. This at first 
seems curious; but when it is remembered that cold air is drawn 
in and becomes expanded during the return stroke, one perceives 
that the extra power shown is due to heat abstracted from the 
cylinder walls. Another notable and interesting point is seen in 
the fact that the exhaust line e, which follows the explosive stroke, 
has an absolutely less pressure than the exhaust line g, which 
follows a non-explosive stroke. Probably this is due to the con- 
densation by the cylinder walls of the steam formed by the explo- 
sion, serving to produce a partial vacuum inthe cylinder. Diagram 
No. 2 is not, therefore, a full gas-engine diagram, though probably 
from it may be measured very closely the actual power of the 
engine; while the minor diagrams possibly about balance each 
other. The gas-engine (said the author, when concluding this part 
of his paper) is an interesting subject to study, by the light thrown 
on it by the aid of the indicator; and it may here be stated that 
gas-engines would be much improved, and their working made 
more economical, if means were taken to ensure a high temperature 
to the water jacket. 

During the brief discussion which followed, Mr. W. H. Boots, of 
Manchester, referring to Diagram No. 4 and line 6 to f, pointed 
out the effects due to the stiffness of the barrel springs. Taking 
two short diagrams at opposite ends of the same card, they would 
be able to see, by the difference in the length of the lines, that the 
tension of the spring was very much different at one end of the 
revolution of the barrel than it was at the other. Mr. Booth also 
showed how errors in calculating gas-engine diagrams might arise 
by treating them as if they were steam-engine diagrams, instead 
of counting the number of explosions per minute and finding the 
power in that way; and he showed how after each stroke a certain 
amount of heat lost in the cylinder was recouped in the engine 
during the return of the non-explosive stroke. 








We hear that Mr. J. W. Hepworth (brother of Mr. J. Hepworth, 
of Carlisle) will in future represent Messrs. W. and B. Cowan 





in the Manchester district. 
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Hegister of Patents. 


Gas MoTOR Enornes.—Gillespie, J., of Stevenage. No, 6612; May 17, 
. (8d. 
pa pention relates to the class of gas motor engines in which the 
mbustible mixture is not compressed before its ignition. Referring to 
oh engines, the patentee says : “ It is well known that considerable loss 
af power, and irregularity of pressure, is caused by the closing of the inlet- 
waives, which occurs before the piston has completed the first half of its 
groke. After explosion has taken place, the initial pressure speedily 
. and, when only a small quantity of gas has been admitted, there 
gently occurs & partial vacuum behind the piston, during the latter 
of the stroke, entailing much loss of power and efficiency. It is also 
1 known that when the lighting of the explosive mixture happens to 
etardation of the motion causes great inconvenience onl teh. 
+ of the invention therefore is to remedy such defects by means 
of an additional valve, so arranged as to admit atmospheric air or any 
non-explosive mixture, automatically, when the pressure in the cylinder 
falls below that of the external atmosphere.” 
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Fig. 1 is a plan of the valve-arrangement (in section) ; and fig. 2 is an 
enlarged section of the valve, on the line A B of fig. 1. 

Cis the cylinder ; D the lighting jet; E the eccentric which governs 
the eduction valve F in the usual manner; G the eduction passage; H 
the main-valve eccentric; I the rod; and K the valve. Lis the ordinary 
inlet-valve for air, and M the inlet-pipe for the regulated quantity of gas, 
which air and gas mix and enter the cylinder (in the usual manner) 
when the valve is in the position shown. The valve K is formed with an 
additional port or passage N, which communicates with, and opens to 
the cylinder when the supply of air and gas is cut off by the motion of 
the valve. The valve cylinder O is fitted with an inlet-valve P, for the 
purpose of admitting air or any non-explosive mixture to the passage N, 
and, through the passage and cylinder port, to the cylinder. 

The operation of the engine is as follows :—When the explosive mix- 
ture has been admited to the cylinder and fired (the supply having been 
cut off by the outward motion of the valve), the piston is driven outward 
by the pressure, as usual; and, if the pressure continues above that of 
the atmosphere throughout the stroke, the valve P remains closed. But 
in case the internal pressure, from any cause, becomes reduced below 
that of the atmosphere, the valve P immediately opens and admits 
atmospheric air or any non-explosive mixture to the cylinder, and thus 
prevents an unbalanced external pressure taking place upon the piston. 
In like manner, in case the firing happens to fail, the valve P supplies 
air or any non-explosive mixture to the cylinder during the out-stroke ; 
and thus prevents the stoppage of the piston from the outward pressure 
of the atmosphere. 





Gas anD Hyprocarson Morors.—Wordsworth, C. T., and Wolstenholme, 
J., of Radcliffe, Lancs. No. 15,507; Nov. 27, 1886. [8d.]} 

The object of this invention is to modify the construction of the various 
parts shown and described in patents No. 703 of 1882 and No. 3568 of 
1883 (1) for the purpose of using liquid hydrocarbon and air, or other 
combustible vapour and air, as a charge in the working cylinder at every 
revolution when at full power, and an improved method of preparing and 
using liquid hydrocarbon or other combustible vapour ; (2) for the pur- 
pose of forming a combustible charge for the working cylinder; and (3) 
for the purpose of preparing a gaseous mixture for igniting the com- 
bustible charge in the working cylinder through the medium of a heated 
tube and Bunsen burner, or by means of a flame contained in a slide, or 
its equivalent. 


Treatinc Gas Carnon.—Snyder, F. H., of Jersey City, U.S.A. No. 
1569; Feb. 1, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to a method of obtaining pure, or nearly pure, 
carbon from the deposits of gas-retorts by pulverizing the deposits and 
separating the different grades or qualities according to their relative 
specific'gravity This is done by reducing the mass to a fine powder and 
then subjecting it to treatment by a blast or current of air or water, so 
that the heavier portions first fall or settle, and the lighter and purer 
portions are driven forward and separated by reason of the difference of 
specific gravity between the carbon and its impurities. In this way the 
base of a paint or pigment is obtained ; and the carbon may also be used 
in “the manufacture of safe-linings, crucibles, furnace-linings, and other 
fire-resisting and non-heat-conducting articles or objects mixed or un- 
mixed with other materials. 


Manvracrure or STEAM AND Ort Gas For Furr anp Inuumrnatine Pur- 
PosEs.—Boult, A. J.; communicated from H. W. Brooks, of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A. No, 2749; Feb. 22, 1887. [8d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus for converting hydrocarbons into 
fixed gas in retorts “‘ having a serpentine passage and provided with dis- 
integrators which fill the passage at the place of their situation, and so 
compel the passage through them of all the material under treatment.” 

In the illustration are shown a bench of retorts arranged for carrying 
out this invention, and a plan by which the form and arrangement of the 

‘retorts”’ is seen, 
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and the suction caused by the passage through the retorts of the sub- 
stance to be vaporized. B is a pipe leading from a steam generator, and 
which joins the pipe A at a point where an injector of any desirable con- 
struction may be placed, so that the oil and steam, which are admitted in 
suitable quantities, are thoroughly mixed and pass commingled down- 
ward through the lower portion of the pipe B. From the lower portion 
of this pipe, a number of branch pipes C lead to the serpentine retorts D, 
These consist of sections, each of which is provided with a cylinder 
closed at the projecting end and perforated to act as a distributor and dis- 
integrator. The perforations are situated a short distance apart, and are 
so arranged as to present the commingled steam and oil to the sides of the 
retort in a finely-divided condition. After the oil and steam have passed 
through the retorts and become fixed, the gas enters the return pipes F, 
by which it is conducted to the outlet-pipes G, through a water seal, and 
thence to a gasholder or other suitable situation. 


Fium-Meters.—Follansbee, G. 8., of Charlestown, Mass., U.S.A, No. 
16,375 ; Dec. 14, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to fluid-meters of the class known as piston- 
meters; and it has for its object to simplify the construction of this 
class of oe. Its primary object is to increase the capacity of the 
meter without increasing its size; and this is accomplished by making 
the rod of the piston in the fluid-measuring cylinder hollow, and extend- 
ing into this hollow rod another rod so connected as to actuate the mover 
for the valve controlling the auxiliary pistons. 


Ennicume Coat Gas.—Seibel, H. J., of Reading, Penn., U.S.A. No. 2752; 
Feb. 22, 1887. [6d.) 

This carburetting apparatus—a vertical section of which is shown in 
the engraving—is intended to be partially filled with sticks of naphtha- 
lene. The main chamber is provided at its lower end with an opening, 
in which is fitted a plug, having a vertical passage through it, and 
interiorly threaded for attachment to the gas-fixture. D is a pipe 
threaded at its lower end, and extending through the chamber and a 
considerable distance above it. E is a casing secured upon the upper 
end of the carburetting chamber, and having communication therewith, 
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F is a heating-pipe, made with an enlarged upper end. This pipe fits 
over the pipe D, which extends well into the head of the pipe as well as 
a slight distance through the casing E into the carburetting chamber. 
The gas passes up through the top of the pipe D, and descends between 
it and the heating-pipe F, to the main chamber, impinging upon the 
hydrocarbon in the reservoir, where it has its current reversed, passing 
up between the casing E, and pipe F, to the burners. In a short time 
the gas-flames heat the head of the pipe F, which increasing the 
volume of the gas, forces it more rapidly down upon the hydrocarbon, 
which is vaporized thereby, and intermingling with the gas enriches it. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

5848.—Drrcurretp, J., ‘Improvements in water-taps for joining to 
lead pipes.” April 22. 

5856.—Bickerton, H. N., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-light governors and 
controllers.” April 22. 

5887.—Briantue, A. 8. H., “‘Improvements in wet gas-meters.” 
April 22. 

5937.—Wicxen, W. B., “Improvements in connection with Argand 
burners.”’ April 23. 

5981.—Korrina, E., “‘ Improvements in gas motors.” April 25. 

6050.—Towxer, W., “Improvements in or in connection with gas 
hearths for boiling, cooking, or other domestic purposes.” April 26. 

6075.—Tvugrx, F. W., Hunter, J. C., and Hunter, J., “‘ Improvements 





A is the pipe through which oil descends (preferably from an elevated 
Teservoir), and is carried into the retort by the combined action of gravity 


in water-meters.” April 26. 
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Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


THE GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS. 

Sm,—Mr. George Livesey’s letter has recalled to our notice the full 
significance of the proposal contained in your article as it affects the 
prevailing method of gasholder construction ; while it leaves little if any- 
thing more to say on the subject at this stage of the discussion. 

I should like, however, to put the matter very briefly in this form. 
If, as Mr. Livesey says, it is essential to the safe working of a gasholder 
that it should have at least two sets of rollers at a considerable vertical 
distance working against perfectly firm guides, then surely the greatest 
degree of safety is attained by the hitherto invariable practice of placing 
these rollers at the greatest practicable distance apart—viz., at the top 
and bottom of the holder. If, on the other hand, it is possible, as Mr. 
Livesey reminds us he has advocated for many years, to reduce this dis- 
tance by one-third or even two-thirds, how are we to escape the logical 
inference that it may be still further reduced, even to the extent advo- 
cated by the writer of the article? Mr. Livesey seeks to do so by assert- 
ing a similarity between a holder guided in the manner proposed, and 
one having a depth equal only to the distance between the two guides of 
the former; and if the comparison held good, there would be an end to 
the controversy. But I do not think it does hold good, for the simple 
reason that the deeper vessel possesses an element of stability which is 
wanting in the shallow one—that is to say, a greater proportionate 
depth; the very element of stability, in fact, upon which Mr. Livesey 
must place reliance in support of his own proposal. 

If I ventured to express a definite opinion upon so speculative a sub- 
ject, it would, as regards telescopic holders, be adverse to the proposal 
of the writer, mainly because it seems to make no adequate provision for 
the safe working of the inner lift when this happens to be uncupped. In 
the absence of any simple and efficient substitute, we have to fall back 
upon external guide framing, at least equal in height to the depth of the 
lift, for effecting this object ; and so long as that is the case, we can get no 
further - = gaan suggestion of Mr. Livesey, whatever this may 
prove to be worth. 

Birmingham, April 80, 1887. Cuastzs Hon. 





THE GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS—RETORT 
CHARGING MACHINERY. 

S1r,—Had the question in the Jounnau of March 29 been, “‘ Is it neces- 
sary that the guide-framing of three-lift gasholders should be the full 
height of the rise of that class of holder,’ I should say in reply to it 
that I do not know, but think the question was raised many years ago, 
and an attempt made to answer it on the gasholder ground then belong- 
ing to the Phenix Gas Company near the Blackfriars Road. On that 
spot—if the long past has not set me wrong—a three-lift holder was 
erected having guide-framing only two lifts bigh. How it worked, or 
what became of it, I never knew. There may be someone living who 
does ; and if so, we should like to hear of him. 

Although I cannot tell you how usefully to get rid of any part of the 
guide-framing of gasholders, perhaps you will allow me to ask a question 
which has reference to the retort-house—‘‘ where the dividends are said 
to be made.”’ Is it necessary that we should still use such complicated 
machinery to charge and discharge retorts, seeing that there is a natural 
law, “the angle of repose,” which three engineers (one an American) 
say will all but doit for us? Fancy the mere tipping of coal down a 
hole, and a retort is properly charged! Again, open a door, and the 
coke is out almost sooner than you require it! Is this the truth? 

April 28, 1887. W. Mann. 


A GLANCE AT THE RESIDUALS QUESTION FROM 
THE ANTIPODES. 

Sir,—The long-continued and most embarrassing depression in the 
market for residuals at home, though not materially affecting us at the 
Antipodes, cannot fail to interest us as a matter of speculation and 
inquiry. What is the cause of the depression, and is there no method 
whereby values may be improved? It is, I think, about five years since, 
at Newcastle, I stood alone among my professional brethren in insisting 
that the prices of tar and ammonia could not advance much further, 
and that there must be a speedy decline. The decline began shortly 
after; but the fall has been greater than I could have anticipated. 

The reasons which weighed with me at the time were as follows :— 
(1) That the normal rate of increase in the quantity of tar and ammonia 
produced was about 5 per cent. per annum compound; whereas the 
increase in population was only about 1 per cent. (2) The improved 
values of the products had caused greater skill to be exercised in their 
extraction, and more care in their storeage. (3) That the manufacture 
of them had extended to industries other than gas. Putting all these 
considerations together, it is perhaps not too much to say that the sale 
of these products has increased during the last ten years at the rate of 
8 per cent. per annum; and consequently the quantity placed upon the 
market has doubled in nine years, while population has been compara- 
tively stationary. This aspect of the case applies with even greater force 
to the Continent. It is reasonable, then, to infer that, apart from all 
question of general trade depression, we are overstocking the market, and 
with a class of goods for which, there being but a limited demand, the 
sale cannot be greatly forced by lowering prices. A railway company, for 
instance, will not renew their sleepers because “‘ pickling ” costs a trifle 
less ; and our wives will not demand new dresses because of half-a-crown 
reduction due to the lower cost of dyeing; nor are we likely to cause our 
dwellings to stink with antiseptics because they can be cheaply bought. 
It is a misfortune that the production of gas residuals is in no degree 
dependent upon the laws of supply and demand; the quantity to be dis- 
posed of being compulsorily determined by the demand for gas. This 
peculiarity was long ago enforced by the late John Stuart Mill. 

The conditions of production, then, being arbitrary, does it not follow 
that those of sale should be environed with special safeguards? I feel 
no sort of hesitation in answering in the affirmative. Happily in regard 
to tar, which has been of the greatest importance, the remedy is extremely 
simple. Limit the quantity supplied to the distillers. To me it seems 
quite extraordinary that tar should have been permitted to fall to its 








ne 
present price. It has always had a value at least equal to that of Coke 
or coal as a fuel; and therefore its minimum value should be 
thereby. But my experience in Melbourne and Sydney has Convinced m, 
that much more use may be made of tar in pavements than is custo 

at home. Here there are excellent tar footpaths—whole, firm, durable 
and hard, under a temperature of 150° Fahr.—made with tar at 50s. per 
ton; while in outlying places as much as 80s. is paid. I recall, too, : 
20 years ago I made a macadam roadway of furnace slag, covered With 
tar and ashes, which stood well for many years without repair, and oul 
have been swept with a broom, although all the cart traffic into ang out 
of the works passed over it. But supposing no other way of disposal jg 
open to us, why not burn it, whether economically or not? If 59 
cent. were taken off the market by any means for @ year, there mug 
be such an advance in price as would more than compensate for th, 
quantity destroyed. Suppose 6s. to be the present price, and 59 pet 
cent. destroyed, who can doubt that the remainder would sell at j9, 
per ton and more? But if the tar can be burned with skill, then ig 
use is highly economical, and the maker can wait calmly for the advan 
in value, which sooner or later must follow ; while the varied uses whic) 
will result from experiment in various directions willbe of permanen 
advantage to all parties. 

Nothing, however, can be done in this way without concerted action, 
But concerted action should be easy. The London Gas Companies pro. 
duce 25 per cent. of all the coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor put y 
the market by the gas companies of Great Britain and Ireland, I 
these Companies, then, but unite with this object; and I venture to say 
that they will find that companies and corporations alike throughoy 
the kingdom, and probably those of the Continent also, will be glad t) 
give them loyal support. I cannot close my eyes to the difficulty of 
dealing with private manufacturers ; but as their interests are so closely 
bound up with those of gas companies, I have little doubt they will hp 
found amenable to reason. In any case, one need not entertain any fegr 
of an extension of private carbonizing plants. 

In conclusion, I would make another suggestion—that the grea 
London Companies should appoint one or more officials to devote them. 
selves to experimenting upon road making and other ways of utilizing 
tar, and to the dissemination of useful information. Such adjuncts tg 
their staffs would cost but little, and would be worth much. 


Melbourne, March 18, 1887. Henny Woovat, 





THE “CIRCULAR INQUIRY NUISANCE” AGAIN. 

Srmm,—Enclosed I beg to hand you a list received this morning, as 4 
curiosity and specimen of the very many of the kind one receives during 
the year. 

Sonn appear to some people that a gas engineer has nothing what. 
ever to do but to answer such-like queries, which, owing to the rapid 
growth of the system, will soon occupy the whole time of a clerk. 

I shall be glad if you will call attention in the Journat to this system 
of annoyance that engineers are subjected to, Itis scarcely necessary on 
my part to draw attention to the nature of some of the questions asked, 


April 28, 1887. Gas Encixezn. 
[ENCLOSURE. ] 

Messrs. ————— having sent us in a tender for retorts, and having 
referred us to you for particulars as to quality, &c., I shall esteem its 
favour if you will kindly answer the enclosed queries :—1. Have the retorts 
supplied given you satisfaction? 2. How many seasons have they lasted? 
8. How many days’ continuous carbonization have = j performed? 
4. Were the retorts they supplied D-shaped, oval, or round? 5. Will the 
retorts bear handling without breakage? 6. Were they soft or well baked? 
7. Are the retorts hand or machine made? 8. Were the retorts of good 
shape? 9. Have the bricks, &c., given you satisfaction? 10. How do 
they withstand the heat? 11. How long did the furnaces run in which 
the bricks were used? 12. Is there any iron in the fire-bricks or retorts? 
18. Had you any difficulty in getting the retorts, &c., delivered in the time 
specified in your contract ? 


[We only recently protested against the system of which our corre. 
spondent so justly complains. Under the heading of “‘ A Plague of 
Official Life,” in the Journau for Dec. 7 last (p. 1011), the matter as it 
then presented itself was dealt with; and it is to be regretted that the 
trouble has grown since then, for the possibility of such a list of questions 
to be answered as that to which attention is now called was not then 
contemplated.—Ep. J. G. L.] 





Tue Daruinaton Gas Inqurry.—We have received from Mr, W. Smith 
(now of Bolton) a long letter in reference to the inquiry into the manage- 
ment of the Darlington Gas-Works ; but, owing to the pressure on our 
space, consequent on the length of our parliamentary and legal proceei- 
ings, it is unavoidably held over till next week. 








Tue Prics or Gas IN THE SAaLFrorD Ovut-Townsnips.—A meeting of 
representatives of local authorities and yar consumers of gas in the out- 
townships within the gas-supply area of the Salford Corporation was held 
last Friday afternoon, at the Victoria Hotel, Manchester. Mr. S. Mellor, 
Chairman of the Barton and Eccles Local Board, presided. He explained 
that more than a month ago a Committee was appointed consisting of four 
members of his Board to consider the whole question of the price charged 
for gas to consumers in the out-townships; but it was thought better that 
united action should be taken in the matter. With this object the meeting 
had been called. One speaker, a consumer of gas in Little Hulton, ex 

ressed the opinion that the best way out of the difficulty, which had been 
aan about by the mismanagement of the Salford Gas-Works, would be 
for the out-districts to commence making their own gas; but the Chair- 
man pointed out that the Salford Corporation had at present the exclusive 
right to supply gas in those districts, and suggested that the meeting 
should confine its attention to the price charged. Other speakers con- 
curred; and the general opinion appeared to be that what should be asked 
for was the abolition of the differential rate. It was contended that this 
rate was out of all proportion to the cost of laying the pipes to the various 
districts, which was generally given as the reason for continuing the rate. 
A Committee, consisting of representatives of the local authorities and 
private consumers, was appointed to wait upon the Salford Gas Committee 
and discuss the subject. 
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~ Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Apri 25. 

The Basingstoke Gas Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of Earl Jersey (Chairman), Lord Zouch of Haryngworth, Lord Brougham 
aod Vaux, Lord Northington, and Lord Thring; to meet on Thursday, 

il 28. 
Apr tition against the Farnborough District Water Bill was presented 
from the Justices of the Peace for Surrey; and one in favour of the Bristol 
Consumers Water Bill, from the Corporation of Bristol. 


Turspay, APRIL 26. 
A petition in favour of the North-East Somerset Water Bill was pre- 
sented from Landowners and others in the parish of Keynsham. 


Txurspay, APRIL 28, 
Petitions in favour of the West Gloucestershire Water Bill were presented 
from Owners, &c., of lands and property in Twerton and Weston and in 


‘eynsham. 

SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL. 

The Earl of Dersy having moved the third reading of this Bill, 

The Earl of Wemyss said: In pursuance of the notice I have given, I 
now move that this Bill be read the third time this day six months; and 
I may say I put that notice on the paper at the request of several noble 
friends of mine who take a deep interest in this question. I should not 
for one moment have thought of putting such a notice on the paper if the 
Bill had been a Water Bill of the ordinary character; but so far from that, 
the Bill comes to us from a Committee of your Lordships’ House recom- 
mended, not as a Bill of an ordinary character, but recommended to your 
Lordships’ adoption upon grounds of public policy. Now, this Bill which 
js so recommended involves a novel principle; and the public policy which 
is to be found in it is neither more nor less than this: The substitution 
of amunicipal monopoly in the matter of water supply—the compulsory 
substitution of a municipal monopoly for private enterprise. ow the 
Committee do not assert, or in oy way say that the Water Company, 
which for many years has poe water to Sheffield, has been in any 
way wanting in its duty. They do not say the Company have been guilty 
of providing an insufficient supply, or accuse them of overcharges, or of 
roviding impure water. So far from this, in consequence of the way 
in which the Company have dealt with Sheffield in the matter of its 
water supply, the Committee say that they hope the Company will 
be liberally treated when it comes to a question as to what sum is 
to be paid to them if this compulsory power is given to the Corporation. 
I think it is possible that an attempt may be made to induce your Lord- 
ane to assent to this Bill, which I venture to say contains a very novel, 
and, I think, very dangerous and hurtful principle, on the ground that the 
urchase of works of an existing private enterprise only applied to a 
ocality, that it only applies to Sheffield, and that, therefore, not being a 
General Bill, your Lordships may agree to pass @ measure supposing such 
an argument is used. Itis an argument with which your Lockie b 
this time ought to be familiar. It is an old friend with a new face an 
with a new name; but still it is the old argument of exceptional legisla- 
tion. Well, we know how, when exceptional legislation is passed in favour 
of any case, the evil grows. Noble Lords who come from other places besides 
Ireland know how evil principles introduced into legislation under the guise 
of exceptional circumstances have spread to Scotland ; and they are show- 
ing themselves in the Metropolis in reference to leaseholds. Therefore I 
wish your Lordships to treat this question, as I think it should present 
itself to you, as a great question of og ee and to treat it not in its local 
but in its general ee I have very much doubt, if this Bill is 
passed, whether Sheffield will be greatly benefited by its becoming law. It 
so happens that other corporations besides Sheffield have dealt with 

water, as they have with gas, in the United Kingdon for many years ; and 
although these corporations have prospered in their dealings with gas, 

et they have failed and lost money in their dealings with water. 

or instance—and I believe they themselves admit it—the Manchester 
Corporation, who took up the supply of water in the year 1858 have, up to 
the present time, lost £110,000. The Town Council of Bury—a town with 
which my noble friend who was Chairman of this Committee (the Earl of 
Derby), is connected—also took up the supply of water, and has lost £3000 
inso doing ; and your Lordships must remember that these are losses which 
come _— the rates generally. They are made up byextra charges on the 
borough funds, which applies to people who, in many cases, do not benefit 
by the water. Therefore it is not always corporations who are successful 
in their trading ; and see they have succeeded in gas, they have failed 
in water. I very much doubt whether the town of Sheffield will, under 
this Bill, be better supplied with water than it has$been by the private 
enterprise of the Water Company, which it is now intended compulsorily 
toabolish. With reference to the trading by corporations, I should like to 


ask why they should be confined to gas and water. Gas is not such a° 


necessity of life as bread or clothing; and this being so, why should not 
corporations, if they are to become traders, deal in clothes, and keep tailors’ 
shops. Why should they not keep bakers’ shops and butchers’ shops, and 
deal in anything which is necessary to life? This Bill is brought before 
your Lordships as a compulsory Bill. My objection to it is that its com- 
pulsory character is now for the first time introduced into this kind of 
legislation ; and I ask, if it is to be applied to gas and water, why should it 
not apply to all other necessaries of life? Then we shall come to this pass, 
that no man in the City of London, nor in this free country, will be able 
to live, move, or have his being without being under some sort of govern- 
ment or local a as to jhis private business. That is what it 
will come to under this proposed system of legislation. But I will 
admit, for the sake of argument—I do not admit it otherwise—that this 
Bill will confer a benefit on the town of Sheffield. Even admitting this 
for the sake of argument, I still ask your Lordships on the very ground 
upon which the Bill is submitted to you—viz., on the ground of public 
policy—on these broad grounds, and on that broad principle, not to consent 
to the third reading of the Bill. My Lords, what will be the effect of pass- 
ing a compulsory measure of this kind? It will entitle the Corporation of 
Sheffield—I do not care whether or not they pay fair compensation—to 
take forcible possession of works which they have not created, but which 
were created by fp enterprise. This necessarily must disco private 
enterprise; and in countries such as ours, it is essential that nothing shall 
be done for the benefit of any local town or for any other reason which can 
interfere with the great principle of independent and private enterprise. 

hat is the secret of successful private enterprise? It is, as Macaulay 
says, confidence and security with reference to et If you takeaway 
confidence and security, what hope can there be that there will be private 
enterprise in the future as there has been in the past? If, whenever a 
company is prosperous, a municipality may cast its eye—a covetous eye— 
upon it, and come to Parliament to buy, even though they are not disposed 
to sell, there will be an end to all confidence. It has been well said by Sir 





Frederick Bramwell that Government trading,whether local or imperial, was 
fatal to progress and to the national prosperity. There is one point which 

must have struck you, and to which I have not referred, and that is that it 

is always right and nee your Lordships to —— the decision 

of a Committee of your own House. While I was a member of the House 

of Commons, and since I have been a member of your Lordships’ House, 

whenever a decision of a Committee has been attem to be overthrown, 

I have always given my vote in favour of the decision of the Committee; 

and it is only under most exceptional and peculiar circumstances that 

your Lordships, or the other House, should be asked not to give effect to 

the views of one of its own Committees. Now, if this had been a simple 

question between two Private Bills promoted by the Corporation and the 

Water Company in the ordinary course, with no new principle in- 

volved, I should not have ventured to have given this notice; and 

I should have been considered extremely foolish if I had done so. 

But this is entirely a different case. though there were attempts 

made to prove before the Committee that there was a precedent for 

this Bill of the Corporation, if I am rightly informed the Chair- 

man of the Committee did not think much of the precedents adduced ; 

and the promoters were advised to go on to other points, and not to at- 

tempt to prove their case by precedents. It is well they were so advised, 

for no precedent exists for the Bill. I say the Bill is novel in principle, 
wholly unprecedented in character, and, for the first time, it imposes 

upon a Company the ibility—a certainty in this case—that they would 
have to part with their property at whatever sum the arbitrators chose to 
fix. This isa question wholly outside any question which is ordinarily 
referred to a Committee of this House. Indeed, I say that it never could 
have been your intention that five members of this House, no matter how 

able, no matter what their record of parliamentary experience may be, 

should, upon the question of a Private Bill, introduce into legislation a 
great and novel principle which may strike at the very roots of enterprise 
and the commercial prosperity of the nation, which lives upon the security 
of property which has been created by private enterprise. I maintain that 
a — such as this ought not to be passed in ped Lordships’ House on 
the third reading of a Private Bill, but ought, if required, to be taken up 
by the Government, and take its place in a general measure brought in by 
the responsible Government. I hope that your Lordships will not pay 
attention to the arguments about supporting the decisions of Committees, 
but will support me in my motion for the rejection of the Bill. 

The Earl of Denny assured the noble Lord that neither himself nor any 
members of the Committee which had considered the Bill had any sym- 
pathy with the ideas to which the noble Earl had referred; they were not 
enemies of property or of private enterprise. But there were many under- 
takings which could be better managed by public bodies than by private 
enterprise; and this matter of water mpply was one which might very 
advantageously be committed to local ies. There were two Bills before 
the Committee—one promoted by the Sheffield Corporation, and the other 
by the Water Company which had for many years supplied the borough. 
In 1864, the Company sustained a great disaster owing to the bursting of 
the principal reservoir; and they then came to Parliament for relief, and 
obtained power to levy for 25 years an increased water-rate. This power 
would expire in 1889; and the Company, in the Bill which they recently 
promoted, sought its continuance. On the other hand, the Sheffield Cor- 
poration wished to take the water supply into their own hands, and they 
were ae the great bulk of the ratepayers; the voting havin 
been something like 21,000 for, and 3000 against. The Committee decid 
that it was not advisable to renew the power to the present Company of 
exacting the increased rate; and the only alternatives were to allow them 
to go on furnishing water at the old rate, or to transfer to the Corporation 
the powers of supplying water. The Committee were influenced in their 
decision by the fact that the sanitary arrangements of Sheffield were 
unsatisfactory; and that to be made satisfactory, they required to be 
carried out on a wider scale, and also by the fact that the water supply 
was in the North of mys generally in the hands of the municipal 
authorities. They, therefore, resolved to transfer the powers of the Water 
Company to the Sheffield Corporation, and made provision upon a very 
generous basis for the purchase of the Company’s undertaking. While he 
admitted that in a literal sense there was no precedent for the decision of 
the Committee, he held that its action was justified on the strictest grounds 
of —— policy. 

ord GRIMTHORPE said what they had to consider was how their decision 
would be looked at hereafter. The record would be made that in the case 
of a pane absolved twice from the charge of negligence, their works 
should be sold compulsorily, on the ground of public policy. If he were 
still at the bar, and were representing a Corporation, he should know what 
use to make of that record. He learned that in 1864 the Company reduced 
their maximum charges, believing that their prosperity and that of Shef- 
field would go on increasing. They now said that since that time calamity 
had come upon them and upon the town; and on application to Parlia- 
ment, they were granted increased rates for 25 years. The Chairman of 
the Committee, and he himself, thought that by the end of that period 
things would have come round ; and the Company also thought so. They 
were all wrong; and the real fact was that the dividends had been 
continually going down, notwithstanding the additional rates. There was 
no doubt that if these special rates were stopped, the Company would 
have no dividends at all. They could now prophesy after the event, 
and say that the Company were seeking for nothing unreasonable in 
— for the rates for a longer period than 25 years; and there 
would be no doubt that if the Company could have seen how things 
would turn out, they would have m granted a longer period. In 
his opinion, the Committee must have miscarried in their calculations, 
in ing about fair and liberal terms. There could be no mistake, how- 
ever, about the fact that the additional money received was not enough 
to pay a dividend. If the Company in 1864 had kept up their old rates 
instead of decreasing them, they would never have had to come to Par- 
liament, and would have been able to pay a dividend notwithstanding the 
calamity. The Corporation had issued a paper of reasons for the pur- 
chase of the undertaking; and in this paper they said that it was a 
generally admitted axiom that water-works should be in the hands of 
corporations as they were more economically worked. That was not the 
— result of experience. Mr. Burdett read a Pe on municipal 
ance some two years ago, and showed in it that out of 38 corporations’ 
books, it was evident that upon the whole they lost upon their water-works. 
They borrowed at 34 per cent., and did not receive as much in return as 
they paid in interest. It was absolutely wrong to say that corporations 
could m e these undertakings more economically than companies. The 
latter ae ividends; and the former did not make enough to do so. The 
noble Earl said that the ratepayers, by a —_ majority, were in favour of 
the Bill. They always were, use they did not understand economics. 
He admitted that when a corporation and a company came to Parliament 
for a Bill for a transfer, it had been the practice to grant it. No harm was 
done to anybody under those circumstances; but the present case was 
one of buying on very unfair terms. The only case approximating to it was 
that of Stockton and Middlesbrough. In that case the Company were 
charged with supplying bad water, and were restricted in the amount 
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they could take from the Tees. The result was that the works passed out 
of the hands of the Company into those of the Corporation ; and the Cor- 
poration, who had been so sensitive when they got the Bill eleven years 
ago, had not done a stroke of work yet, or had done it very recently. This 
was the only case of straightforward compulsory purchase not founded on 
alleged misconduct of a company. At Birmingham the Company agreed 
to sell their works to the Corporation in 1851. The Corporation went on 
for 24 years before they thought of acting upon the agreement; and then 
Mr. Chamberlain persuaded them to purchase the undertaking. They 
inserted in the Bill a provision for 20 years’ purchase. The Committee 
declined to pass the clause, and eventually 29 years’ purchase was agreed 
upon. Was that a good thing forthetown? It tified the town; and 
there was no doubt that the time would come when it would be a good 
thing for the town. The Sheffield Corporation said that it was not a fact, 
as stated by the opponents of the Bill, that Parliament ever refused to 
sanction the purchase of the works by the Corporation ; and they enlarged 
upon this point. They seemed to have forgotten that in their petition 
they had said exactly the opposite. They said that they had several times 
endeavoured to effect such transfer. They tried it in 1864; and the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the Corporation had not made out a sufficient 
case for compulsory purchase. The Corporation said, first of all, that they 
were going to proceed upon particular local grounds, and not on public 
policy ; and then they issued the paper which said they were going to pro- 
ceed upon grounds of public policy. A worse case of issuing misleading 
statements he had never seen. Nobody would suffer in an ordinary case 
of purchase by arbitration. In this case the Board might suffer by being 
ruined; and every shareholder would feel it. The ratepayers would gain 

by the transfer, because they would get for nothing these works which cost 
more than a million pounds. It would have been perfectly easy for the 
framers of the Public Health Act to have provided that it should be lawful 
for any corporation to buy the water-works on arbitration terms. They 

were authorized to buy water-works from the persons possessing them ; but 
they were very carefully excluded from buying the works compulsorily. 

So far as Parliament had spoken in Public and Private Acts, it had done 
so in the opposite mem to the paper of reasons. He could not see any 

grounds for passing the Bill. 

Lord Batrour of BuRLEIGH said in consequence of his connection with 
the Local Government Board, which he represented, he saw at one time 
that it would be necessary to insert some provisions in the Bill ; but these 
matters were all arranged. Whilst looking into these questions, he was 
brought into contact with the promoters of the Bill, and had an oppor- 
tunity of learning how things really stood. The mistake in the paper of 
reasons as to Parliament having never refused to sanction the transfer of 
the works had crept in through the death of the late Town Clerk (Mr. J. 
Yeomans). It was discovered by a gentleman in the office, but too late, as 
the paper had been sent to all the peers. He was sure his noble friend did 
not intend to imply that the Corporation had made wilful misstatements. 
It would not have been policy to have made an attempt to mislead the 
House, as the Chairman of the Committee was also the Chairman of the 
Committee which refused to sanction the transfer; and it would not have 
passed unnoticed. The noble Lord’s contradiction of the statement in 
the paper proved that this was no new question for the people of Shef- 
field, and that they had had ample time to make up their minds 
on the question; and the majority which had been quoted by the 
noble Earl in favour of the purchase was the more significant for that 
fact. It was the result of no catch vote; but the deliberate vote of the 
oe ofthe town. He thought the Company was in an exceptional state 

or appearing before an arbitrator, and the Select Committee had gone out 
of its way to say that the terms should be fair and liberal, and this was a 
most important point on behalf of the Company when they got before the 
arbitrator, as he hoped they would do if Parliament passed the Bill. A 
great deal of discussion had gone on about the propriety of local authorities 
managing gas apd water works. They were not there to discuss the general 
— any more than the Committee. They had to decide whether this 

ill, in reference to Sheffield, should be allowed to pass. He was quite 
sure that he should carry the House with him when he said that if it 
had not been for the expressions of the Committee about = policy, 
they would never have known about the matter at all. Lord Wemyss 
urged that Sheffield would not benefit by the transfer. He wished 
to point out that the vote taken in the town resulted in 21,936 being 
in favour of the change and only 3785 against—a very conclusive decision 
as to the Sheffield feeling in the matter. The noble Lord had also com- 
plained that local circumstances had not been sufficiently stated for the 
pe of the Bill. Well, he submitted that if they were to hear all the 
ocal circumstances, that would be discussing the question upon its merits, 
which was undesirable in the House. As to the local circumstances, he 
thought they might trust a Committee which sat 15 days, and have every 
confidence that the decision arrived at was a just one. In conclusion, he 
wished to say that if the noble Earl was so anxious that a corporation 
should never be allowed to purchase compulsorily under any circumstances, 
the right time to have stated this would have been on the occasion of the 
second reading and not on the third, when the parties had been put to such 
an amount of expense. If action against the Bill were necessary to be 
taken now, the proper course would obviously have been to move for its 
re-committal ; but even if their Lordships now passed the third reading, 
the Bill would still have to go before the other House, when the objectors 
to it could again be heard. 

The Duke of Arey. said he could not quite agree with thenoble Lord who 
had just sat down, when in the earlier part of his speech he said that he 
should vote for it purely as a local Bill, and not take the question of public 
policy into consideration. He thought, on the contrary, that important 
considerations of public policy were involved in the question; and he 
wished to explain to his noble friend that, in the interest of those general 
and abstract principles of which he was so powerful an advocate, he 
hoped that the House would not refuse their sanction to read the Bill the 
third time. One contention was that valuable private property should not 
be taken by public authorities compulsorily to the sacrifice of private 
interests. He recognized the importance of the principle; and if this 
Water Company had been a great and thriving concern, he should not 
take the view he did. The speech of his noble friend (Lord Grimthorpe) 
opposite, however, proved that the Water Company’s position was one 
which might be practically described as one of bankruptcy. He stated 
that it was not in a position to earn any dividend whatever; and further, 
that even under the favourable recommendations of the Committee, the 
Company would benefit little or nothing by the comeueney sale. But, at 
any rate, he relieved their minds from the fear which his honourable friend 
Lord Wemyss had sought to instil, which was that they were ex-appropria- 
ting a valuable property in Sheffield. The Company, however, unless it 
obtained new powers, was no property whatever. It came to Parliament 
and asked for new powers, pod surely they had a right to inquire into the 
matter. They were not bound to give them new powers; and they must 
look at the whole question as one of public policy as to whether the powers 
should be granted. That ground of objection had been entirely removed. 
They were all agreed in one sense or another that there ought to be some 
reform in local government in this country; and he thought the public 





mind ought to be disciplined in order to deal with it. Looking at it ; 
that light, therefore, he considered that it was of the highest importan, 
that Sheffield should not be refused a privilege which she so mani 
asked for. The Company itself was practically non-existent ; and they hay 
to consider the question as that of a great city desiring the management y 
its own wants. 

Lord BraMwELL age the third reading. Heconsidered that the cas, 
before them, that of a Company with an undertaking, was not like the 
common question of a portion of land being taken without which schem 
could not be carried with success. Everyone would admit that, howere 
reluctant the man might be to have his land taken, it must be acquired ,, 
the ground of public policy. This, however, was a very different thj 
Here the scheme was completed. The Company were in possession at 
water-works, which their Act of Parliment gave them power to constry¢;. 
and it was now proposed to take the concern from them and to give they, 
compensation. Well, as to that, the noble Earl opposite (Lord Grimthorpg) 
stated that the Company would not be better off when their property wa, 
taken from them, and they received the compensation. At any rate, the 
said: “‘Let’s be the judges, and leave us alone.” The first consideratio, 
therefore, their Lordships had to look at was: Did they think it a desira}j; 
thing when persons had embarked their capital in an enterprise of this 
description, that anybody with the most potent reason in the world shoul 
have the right to say to them, “‘ Now we shall put a valueon your property 
and take it from you, giving you that value for the possession of jt)” 
Was it desirable when a scheme was propounded requiring capital thy 
those subscribing should be told: “ You go into this speculation subject t) 
this—that it may be taken from you ata certain value.” It was a singnla 
thing, but if it was so obviously beneficial to the shareholders, they were, 
most ungrateful and unwise set at Sheffield; for he did not find that the 
value of the shares had risen in the market since, on the ground thy; 
through public policy, the water-works property was to be taken from the 
Company. He was sorry to differ from his noble friend the Earl of Derby, 
but he understood him to say that from the discussion on the Company 
Bill, the Committee learned that they could not carry into execution thos 
matters which were necessary for the welfare of the people of Sheffield; 
and the noble Duke who had just sat down used the expression that they 
were coming for further powers. For his own part he did not understand 
they were coming for further powers, except to raise their revenue for the 

urpose of augmenting their dividend, which had been a small one; but 
S dia not know they admitted, or that it was proved that their situation 
was such that they could not do everything that the es le of Sheffield 
had a right to expect. He was told this was so; and he believed that in 
the reasons given by the Corporation, it was not suggested that the means 
of the Company were not such as that they could do everything which the 
Corporation could do if the property was transferred to them. All the 
Company asked for was something to enable them to augment their divi- 
dend. He considered there was no good reason why the Company's pro 

rty should be taken from them if they were unwilling to part with it, 
Sone urged that the ratepayers were the best judges of what they wanted; 
and these were of opinion that the service would be better and cheaper, 
Well, he did not see how the Corporation could work it more cheaply 
the Company; and if they paid the Company a fair price, it followed that 
the ratepayers would have as much to pay for their water as they were 
now doing. It was said that a great many corporations had the control 
of the water-works. Well, a great many more, on the other hand, had 
not; and he did not understand that those who had not were worse of 
than where the powers rested in the corporation. For his own part, he 
telt perfectly satisfied that it was impossible, in undertakings of this sort, 
that they could be managed as practically as by private enterprise, In 
conclusion, he asked them in a case such as this, where the promoters of 
an undertaking were unwilling to part with it, whether it was in accord- 
ance with public policy to ask Parliament to pass a Bill to compel them to 
sell the undertaking. 

The Duke of Bucktneuam said, from the position he held in the House 
as the Chairman of Committees, he desired to say a few words, as ques- 
tions might arise whether the decision of a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House had been given in accordance with the merits of the case placed 
before them, or whether considerations had been brought in which were 
not involved in the case before them. He happened to preside over 4 
Committee in 1864 before which the Sheftield Water Company promoted 
a Bill, and in which they were authorized to make certain charges for 
25 years. The 25 years had nearly expired; but at the time the Bill 

ed, neither the promoters, the Corporation, nor the Committee could 
oresee changes which in such a time had come over Sheffield, nor the 
expenses which would fall on the Water Company. Now in the present 
session of 1887 two Bills had been promoted, and placed before a Com- 
mittee. This Committee had negatived the preamble of the Water Com- 
pany’s Bill, the principal point of which was to perpetuate the charges 
which in 1864 had been limited to 25 years. The Committee had, on the 
other hand, passed the preamble of the Bill promoted by the Corporation 
for the compulsory purchase of the Water Company’s rights. The Com- 
mittee, in announcing their decision, had placed on record certain reasons 
which influenced them in that decision; and it was practically only the 
statement of those reasons which had caused tke debate on the question 
as to whether the Bill should be read the third time. There was no doubt 
that many who read the decision and the statement of reasons given by 
the Committee might consider that—bearing in mind the failure to prove 
improper management on the part of the Water Company, as stated by 
the Corporation—the Committee had travelled beyond their province 
in negativing the Company’s Bill upon the question of public policy. 
There was no doubt that it was of the greatest importance that there 
should be full confidence in the decisions of the Select Committees appointed 
to consider Private Bills. This confidence, he believed, existed universally. 
But occasionally, no doubt, questions might arise, as had arisen that night; 
and if the decision to be given then was a final decision—if this was the 
second House the Bill had been before, instead of the first House—it might 
have been a question whether it would not be well to recommit both Bills 
and refer them to another Committee. But in this case it was not a final 
decision which the House was now asked to give. If the Bill was read the 
third time, it would be submitted to another place, and be subjected there 


toclose scrutiny. Before a Committee of the other House both parties for 


and against the Bill could take full advantage of the questions which ha 
been raised before the Committee of their Lordships’ House, and the dis- 
cussion that night; and their decision could be reviewed, reversed, of 
altered in any way which, in the opinion of the Committee of the other 
House, the justice of the case might require. In view of the fact that their 
decision would not be final. and that the Bill, if read, would go down tobe 
carefully investigated elsewhere, he certainly thought their Lordships 
would do well to read it a third time and pass it on in the ordinary course 
for further investigation. 4 
The Earl of Morey confessed that when he came to the House, having 
only seen the reasons which the Committee gave for passing the Bill, he 
felt very strongly in favour of the amendment of the noble Earl. The 
decision of the Committee, as stated in their reasons, appeared to be b 
entirely on questions of public policy, which it seemed to him should be 
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jecided in 8 general way and not on a Private Bill. But the noble Earl on 

front Bench (Earl Derby) had based the defence of the Committee’s 
jecision entirely — local and special grounds, which had been ascer- 
‘ed after careful inquiry; and on that ground he should be unwilling 
tp dispute the decision at which the Committee had arrived. 

Lord DENMAN briefly addressed the House in opposition to the Bill. 

the Earl of Wemyss expressed himself satisfied with the discussion, 
god asked leave to withdraw his amendment. 

Consent having been given to the withdrawal of the amendment, the 


pill was read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WeEpDNEsDay, Aprit 27. 

The Cockermouth Local Board Gas Bill (Lords) was reported to-day from 
the Committee to whom it was referred. In the course of the report it 
yas pointed out that since the introduction of the Bill the Gas Company 
have agreed to sell their undertaking for a gross sum to be fixed by valua- 
tion; and no annuities therefore will be raised under the Bill. The pro- 
moters have reduced the term for repayment of moneys borrowed for the 
purchase of the undertaking from 60 to 50 years; have abandoned the 

ers as to the supply of electricity; and have provided that the sums to 
paid yearly to the sinking fund shall be equal. Under these circum- 
stances the Committee passed the Bill. 

The Select Committee on Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills reported 
the Over Darwen Corporation Bill; and pointed out that they had reduced 
from 45 years to 30 years the period assigned for the repayment of loans 
guthorized by the Bill—viz., £10,000 for extensions and improvements of 
the water-works, and £70,000 for gas-works purposes. 


Fray, Aprin 29. 
SUTTON DISTRICT WATER BILL. 

On the order for the consideration of this Bill, 

Mr, Larone proposed to insert the a proviso to the clause autho- 
rising the scale of charges for water supplied :—“ If the Company, in the 
exercise of the powers conferred upon them under or by virtue of the Act 
of 1871, or section 12 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, abstract or in 
any way interfere with any water now supplying any wells in use, or 
which would supply any wells sunk before the passing of this Act, but not 
in use, on the premises belonging to the South Wetsepetiten District 
Schools, the Company shall be for ever bound to sell all water supplied by 
them to the said schools at the rate of 7d. per 1000 gallons.” As represent- 
ing the school authorities he pointed out that, if the House passed the Bill 
in its amended form, the authorities would have to face the prospect of 
having the water supply which they received from wells sunk by them at 
great expense taken away. This was a state of things which they could 
not submit to, especially as they were willing to give the Company a fair 
and reasonable price for the water supplied to the schools. 

Mr. CuniTT, on the part of the promoters, opposed the amendment. 
The question which had been raised was one for evidence before the Com- 
mittee and not for the House as a whole to determine upon. It involved 
agreat deal of technical matter. He hoped the House would reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. A. O'Connor said the people in the district were inadequately repre- 
sented on the Committee. Their nominal representatives, the Local Board, 
consisted of twelve members; and this body was to a considerable extent 
composed of those who had a personal interest in the Water Company. 
Out of their representatives no fewer than four had personal interests 
which were opposed to their duty as local representatives. He trusted 
that those members who were acquainted with past proceedings in connec- 
tion with this matter would not be induced to give way to the interests of 
the Water Company, and sacrifice the interest of the District Schools. 

_Mr. Courtney submitted that it was impossible for the House to con- 
sider an amendment of this kind. The price paid for a water supply must 
depend on a variety of circumstances, which could not be investigated in 
the House. He therefore advised the House to resist the amendment. 

Mr. Kety said the school authorities only asked that, in the event of 
the wells being deprived of water by the Company, they should have the 
water supplied back to them at the lowest possible rate. It was a reason- 
able and proper thing to ask. 

The House then divided; and the amendment was rejected by 150 votes 
to 85—a majority of 65. 

The following new clause, proposed by the promoters, was then sub- 
mitted, but subsequently withdrawn :—‘“If in any year or years the 
Company have not issued capital to the full amount prescribed in relation 
to such year or years, they may in any subsequent year issue, in addition 
to the amount prescribed for such year, such amount of capital as shall be 
sufficient, together with the amount then raised, to produce in manner 
aforesaid £20,000 in respect of the first two years following the passing of 
this Act, and £5000 in respect of every odavsqueal year then expired : 
eae that = mite ay Ar fey in any one year (after the first two 

ears following the passing of this Act) issue an ater amount of capital 
than shall be sufficient to Seodues £10,000.” salt 

The Bill was then read the third time and passed. 


The following petitions against Private Bills were withdrawn last week :— 
Cardiff Gas Bill (Lords), from the Corporation of Cardiff. 
oo ne Water and Improvement Bill, from the Corporation of St. 

elens. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 

(Before the Earl of Denny, Chairman ; the Duke of Lxxps, Lord Supiey, 
ord WimpornF, and Lord ALCESTER.) 

SHEFFIELD WATER BILL.—SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL. 
THIRTEENTH Day—WEDNESDAY, Marcu 23 (continued). 

At the conclusion of the evidence tendered by the Water Company 
against the Corporation Bill, as reported last week, 
a: Pemper proceeded to address the Committee in opposition to the Bill. 
ie said they could now tell exactly what was the position of the Corpora- 
_ The Corporation asked their Lordships to throw out the Company’s 
ill. It had been proved that for the last few years, so far as the ordinary 
shareholders were concerned, they had been working without dividend ; 
aaa, further, there would be a deficit of from £30,000 to £40,000 in the 
or part of the period for which the 25 per cent. was allowed. First of 
all, the Corporation wanted to throw out the Bill by which the Company 
ues for a perpetuation of the 25 per cent.; and then they asked leave 
The rebase the undertaking, when it was deprived of the 25 per cent. 
is the Company thought was grossly unfair; and the more so as the 
ompany were in no default whatever in the performance of their parlia- 
aomaey duties. They were in no default as to the quantity or the quality 
of the supply, and in none as to the general conduct of their business, or 
= to their relations with the consumers of Sheffield. Would it be fair to 
gee upon the Company compulsory purchase at the present moment ? 
ao ynot. The Company were in “low water” through no fault of their 
wn. Since 1853 they had made provision for the wants of the consumers 


and the supply was vo yey and the rates charged were lower than they 
were in 1845. They had poor dividends for the last two decades; and 
their only chance was to let them live on to fight their way up to a better 
position through the improvement of the times. But this was not to be 
allowed to them if the Corporation had their will with regard to their Bill. 
In other words, the Corporation were to rush in and snatch up the com- 
pulsory purchase at the very worst moment of the Company’s existence ; 
and were to determine its misfortunes by destroying it. He did not think 
he could put a stronger view of the grievous unfairness of the pro 
of the Corporation. He contended that there was no precedent to 
warrant the granting of the demand made by the Corporation. There 
was not a case in which compulsory purchase had m allowed in 
which there had not been cause for complaint a the Company. 
Taking the allegations of the Corporation in order, he denied first 
that there was any serious “friction,” which Parliament need notice, 
between the Company and the consumers; secondly, he contended 
that the conduct of the Company had been good; thirdly, he asserted 
that there would be no profit on the undertaking, even if the Cor- 
ration took over the Company’s works at the present time; and, 
ourthly, he contended that it was not in the interests of public policy to 
make the transfer. He p ed to deal in detail with the allegations as 
to “friction,” and contended that they were not of a serious nature. The 
Corporation could have any amount of water they liked from the Com- 
pany; and if it was refused they could go before the Justices. But what- 
ever water they had, the cost must be paid by someone, whether it was 
water for sanitary pur or for flushing; and Alderman Pye-Smith in 
his evidence allowed this, when he said it did not matter upon what rate 
the extra tax for deficit was levied. If they did not put it on the water 
consumers, it would have to be put on the ratepayers at large; but it was 
quite evident that the ratepayers must pay for it, either “in meal or in 
malt.” As Mr. Hawksley had said, the water cost £100,000 per million 
gallons ; and this being so, it was evident that the additional 6 gallons per 
head of the ———- would amount to 1,650,000 gallons per year, which 
would in round numbers come to about £150,000. With respect to their 
regulations, the Company were quite ready to adopt any water-closet sys- 
tem which would prevent waste as well as the present system did, or which 
would be as lasting. The system adopted by the Company was the one 
—— ~4 the Local Government Board, and was in use in Manchester 
and Norwich ; and it was considered to be the best for simplicity, efficacy 
and durability. It was quite evident that Sheffield could never be supplied 
with water at a very low rate, on account of the large number of low-class 
houses, and the absence of those large high-rated houses which in other 
towns equalized the rate, and reduced the mean charge. As to the ques- 
tion of the saving in management by the transfer of the works, this was a 
small matter; but the present management of the Company was admitted 
to be economical, and had not been traversed by the Corporation. The 
other important point was that dealing with the ultimate cost to the rate- 
payers if the transfer took place ; and the most important witness on this 
_ was Mr. Gainsford. That gentleman said that if the Corporation 
ught the concern at the present market price of £1,600,000, they would be 
buying a net income of £51,484. He further admitted that the charge for 
interest and sinking fund for 60 years would come to £76,760, which would 
show a deficit of upwards of £25,000 a year. Then Mr. Gainsford attempted 
to reduce this sum by seeking to raise his loan for a period of 90 instead of 
60 years, and also said he should charge his sinking fund as though it was 
invested at 34 per cent. But why did he take this time? It was a most 
unusual alt and his own Corporation, when they proposed to do the 
same thing years ago, only suggested 42 years. But now he was pre- 
cluded from making any such calculation because of the Standing Order 
of the House of Commons, which prohibited any such thing. Then 
he must mention that the proposal to water-closet the town would at once 
bring oP the consumption of water per head in Sheffield to 30 gallons per 
day. This was exactly the amount of the present storeage of the existing 
reservoirs; so that the Ewden reservoir would have to be made at once, 
which would be an additional burden of about £10,000 a year to the rate- 
payers. This being so, he asked the Committee where was the great 
economy to the ray ee which was so confidently any ey by the 
Corporation in asking Parlit ment to give them the powers they sought? 
Every gallon of water that was wasted, the Corporation must pay for. 
They might use water for the streets, and give baths for nothing, and the 
loss might not appear in the accounts. The only remedy would be the rate- 
in-aid ; for the money must be found for the water so u He directed 
their Lordships’ attention to the rating clauses of the Bill, and particularly 
to one which provided that in case the revenue of the water undertaking 
should in any year be insufficient for the payment of all outgoings in 
respect of the same, the Corporation should apply to the Local Government 
Board for a Provisional Order to increase the maximum water-rates for 
the time being authorized by the Act. Here, he said, was the Corporation 
that was refusing the demand of the Company on the ground that it would 
cast an inc burden on the ratepayers of Sheffield, absolutely going 
to ask Parliament for power to increase the maximum rates for consump- 
tion for domestic purposes, in case the revenue—their revenue—resulted 
in a deficit. This was their position. They knew it well, and even their 
witnesses admitted it. 


Fourterntu Day—Tuunrspay, Marcu 24, 

Mr. PemBeR, resuming his review of the evidence, and dealing with the 
financial aspect of the question, said that if the Corporation succeeded in 
buying the yee gee works for £1,868,000—their present market value— 
they would have a deficit of £17,400 a year to meet in the year 1869, when 
they effected the purchase. But this did not anything like exhaust the 
true state of the case. In the first place it left out a distinct factor—the 
by no means unimportant element of prospective value. In the Stockton 
case no less than 13 years’ purchase was added by the Arbitrator. How- 
ever, he would not take this into account. To the deficit of £17,400 must 
be added 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, which was only a fair sum. 
He fancied, from the form the arbitration clause of the Corporation took, 
they intended to give the go-by to this. Now, 10 per cent. upon the 
£1,800,000 was £180,00C. If they calculated 34 per cent. for the interest 
upon this, it came to £6300. Further, it was important for the Committee 
to remember that the whole case of the Corporation rested upon the . 
assumption that the consumption of water in Sheffield was not so large as 
it ought to be, and that there would be a largely increased consumption 
for water-closets, sanitary purposes, and general purposes. In other words, 
the Corporation pro was to raise the water consumption of Sheffield 
from 20 up to 30 gallons per head per day as soon as they obtained posses- 
sion of the works. If this were so, it would involve the immediate con- 
struction of the Ewden reservoir. Mr. Hawksley said this would take 
nearer a half than a quarter of a million of money. But-again, simply 
because he wished to be moderate, he would take the original estimate of 
£220,000. Going through the various items of charges 7" en to in the evi- 
dence, he calculated that the total annual charges would be £88,400, To be 
set inst this was the net income of 1889—£57,000. In other words, there 
would be an initial deficit of £31,400 per annum. This deficit, capitalized, 








at a large, though not over-large, expenditure. Their works were excellent, 





meant £900,000. They had, then, the undoubted fact that there would be 
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a deficit of £30,000. This must either be provided for by rates-in-aid, or 
by an increase in the water-rents to the consumers, in the way suggested 
in the clause of the Bill to which he had referred on the previous day, 
which had become an integral part of their scheme of taxation, and 
which he hoped their Lordships would insist upon seeing before passin 
the preamble of the Bill. This was simply the case for the Bill turn 
into figures, and they were brought face to face with the result he had 
pointed out. That the Corporation anticipated the result themselves was 
clear ; and they provided for the anticipated deficiency by the clause in the 
Bill to which he had referred, which provided for a rate-in-aid being made. 
If this was to be the result, however, he might well ask where would be 
the policy of bringing it about. If every case was to be judged on its 
own merits there could be but one answer to the present application. 
Surely the main argument for or against the policy of handing over the 
water undertaking to a local authority was that which was based on the 
likelihood or non-likelihood of good businesslike management, and on the 
——_ or absence of proper supervisional control. As to the first point, 

e said that no concerns were so well managed as those concerns which 
were worked for profit. If it was to bea mere abstract proposition that, 
when corporations desired it, works were to be handed over to them—then 
it would be far better that a General Act should be passed empowering all 
corporations to purchase. There were no special circumstances in the 

resent case; and if it was fair here, it would be fair in any case. The 

orporation cynically admitted that they had all along been waiting for 
the present moment, when the fortunes of the Company were at their 
lowest ebb ; but he trusted no Committee of the House of Lords would do 
an injustice. His suggestion that the Committee should take into con- 
sideration their request for a permanent increase in the rating, and do 
what they pleased with it as to limitation, was based on the hypothesis 
that the Corporation Bill would not pass. But he asked their Lordships 
not to couple with any such limitation a provision of ——* — 
chase. Do not let the Committee first cheapen them and then hand them 
over to a forcible purchaser. 

Mr. Pops, in - y, said he did not base his application that the Corpora- 
tion should be allowed to purchase the water undertaking upon an appeal 
to poe nor did he rely upon any proof of misconduct on the part 
of the Company. He based his application almost entirely on questions of 
public utility and — policy. If it was a case in which public utility 
and policy required the transfer of the water-works to a public authority, 
a precedent should be made for it if necessary. But the whole thing de- 
pended on the question of public policy. Could there be a dispute that the 
current of the best public opinion had for years past set deliberately in the 
direction of the principle of confiding the water supply to the sanitary 
authority of a community? If there was a town in which this transfer 
would be for the public benefit, Sheffield was the town. He agreed that 
the Bill was promoted by the Corporation because the moment for its 
promotion was opportune—not because of the Company’s necessity, but 
of the public necessity. Under the existing circumstances, which was the 
better course—to continue the water service in the hands of the Company, 
who said they could not continue it without a permanent additional 
burden ? or to place it in the hands of the Corporation, who would under- 
take the duty without the infliction of such burden? All his friend’s 
calculations had been based on the assumption that the proposition of 
the Corporation in regard to the supply of the town would involve a con- 
sumption of 30 gallons per head per day. He (Mr. a agreed that when 
the consumption did amount to this, the works in the Ewden Valley might 
be desirable. But until it came to this there were 4 million gallons of water 
available for sale for trade purposes, or to be used in sanitation. He failed 
to find anywhere that the Corporation had suggested that 30 gallons per 
head per day would be necessary. What they had suggested was 25 gallons 
= head, which was equal to 8,250,000 — per day; and they would still 

ave a surplus of 1,750,000 gallons per day. A great deal of his calculations 
depended upon the question of asinking fund. The Corporation asked their 
Lordships to grant them the term of 95 years, notwithstanding the difficulty 
which faced them in the Standing Order of the House of Commons. The 
Corporation asked for this, and would take their chance in the Lower House. 
He asked their Lordships, if they thought the transfer was consistent with 
public policy, to allow so far as they were concerned, 95 years. If the 
95 years were granted, then the difficulty about the deficiency would 
practically vanish. With regard to the value of the Company’s under- 
taking, he assumed that the share value had been given. No doubt it was 
the estimate of the Stock Exchange; and it really meant that this amount 
would not be exceeded. If they took 25 years’ purchase of the net income 
of the Company, they arrived at a sum of £1,200,000. If they added to 
this something for prospective value, they certainly reached the sum of 
£1,867,000. But though he demurred to this, and said this was the 
extreme sum which could possibly be asked, yet he was willing to assume 
it for the purpose of his calculation. Now, 34 per cent. upon this 
amounted to £65,345, according to Mr. Gainsford, one of the witnesses. 
Then there was provision to be made for the sinking fund to pay off this 
amount—they would assume at 60 years. This at only 8 per cent. was 
£11,415. That made a total of £76,760 which had to be provided for. The 
revenue of 1885, less the 25 per cent. and the working expenses, was 
£51,832; leaving, undoubtedly, according to that calculation, £24,928. 
From this there was a further reduction; leaving the net deficienc 
£23,016. Of course, until 1890 the revenue would go on increasing wit 
the 25 per cent. If they took the five years, the normal increase of 
revenue at £1200 a year reduced the deficiency by £6000, leaving the 
deficiency £17,016. But from this pata | must, in fairness to the Cor- 
poration, be deducted their sanitary saving. There would be a net economy 
of £9000 a year on this account; and deducting this sum from the £17,016, 
left £8016 as the net deficiency to be dealt with by the Corporation at the 
moment of the transfer. Even if they had to construct the works in the 
Ewden Valley, the suggestion that this amount would be consumed by 
the water-closets was absurd, because it was admitted that 25 gallons per 
head per day was enough to cover that requirement; and if the remainder 
was sold for domestic consumption or trade purposes this would create 
a new fund which would pay the expenses of any additional renewals 
which might be necessary. In order to wipe off the £8000 a year 
that was required, the Committee would find Mr. Jones, the Borough 
Accountant, had made a very accurate calculation. They would require 
for the first year 124 per cent. over the rates which the Act of 1853 
would impose upon them. In the second year this would be reduced to 
10% per cent., and so on by a gradual diminishing amount until at the end 
of 64 or 7 years it would fall absolutely to an equality, and the deficiency 
would be extinguished. These were calculations which were before the 
.Commit*ee upon the responsibility of competent gentlemen. He had 
assumed in that case that Mr, Gainsford’s deficiency of £8000 a year was 
the net deficiency. Mr. Jones’s calculations were based on a deficiency of 
£6000 a year. But in order that they might not be discussing minor points, 
he dealt simply with the question on his own assumption; and he said that 
the difference between leaving the matter where it was and allowing the 
Company their 25 per cent. was this, that whereas they gave to them 
25 per cent. additional burden on the consumption in perpetuity and per- 
manently, they gave to the Corporation only 124 per cent, in the year 


of transfer, diminishing year by year until it became extingnisheg alto. 
gether. If these calculations were worth anything, they showed the benef 
that would result to the public from the transfer of the undertaking tp the 
Corporation. But his learned friend said he se the clauses which we, 
to be upon with the owners would be before the Committeg defo 
they decided on the preamble. He would promise that they shoniq be 
The Corporation had all along stated that they intended to make the Wates 
undertaking pay its own charges, and they had always contemplated the 
possibility of the income showing such a deficiency as he had just insisted 
upon. The clauses which he had agreed upon with the owners wor, 
follows :—‘‘In case the revenue of the water-works undertaking shal} * 
any year be insufficient for the payment of all the outgoings in regpegt at 
the sum chargeable to revenue, including all sums payable for the Year in 
respect of moneys borrowed under this Act, and all annuities and annual 
charges in respect of sinking fund, as provided by this Act, the Corpory. 
tion shall apply to the Local Government Board for a Provisional Orier ;, 
increase the maximum water-rates for the time being authorized by this 
or any other Act,” &c. In other words, this was a clause for the Protection 
of the consumers as well as of the owners. It amounted to this; 7), 
Corporation believed they would make the water revenue pay all the wat, 
expenses. They clearly would, if they succeeded with their 95 years’ gugp.<. 
tiou ; but with the 60 years’ period they hoped they would certainly with, 
& period of seven years. The fears of the owners were that the Corporatio, 
would levy a rate-in-aid, which would be chargeable on the property of th, 
borough in which they were interested, irrespective of the question of thei, 
water consumption. By this clause the Corporation made the water reveny, 
and only the water revenue, available for water expenses. The availability 
of the borough or district rate would,therefore, be not for water expenses, no} 
for the increase of the water revenue, but simply for giving an addition 
security for the borrowing of all moneys, and a reduction, therefore, of thy: 
rate of interest which would be chargeable. The borough or district rat, 
would not at any time be available to make up the revenue of the water 
undertaking, except in the contingency that before they could raise the rats, 
above those of 1853—and they would undoubtedly be limited by the transfer 
to the rates of 1853—they must apply tothe Local Government Board, why 
would hold a public inquiry, and make or refuse the application as they 
thought proper. His learned friend finished with an eloquent reference tp 
the fact that commercial undertakings were always those which were qt. 
tended with the best pecuniary results. He was not blind to the fact that, 
commercial undertaking which desired to save every farthing, and wishej 
to turn everything into profit, did sometimes look as though it was the most 
economical form of management; but economy in the management of, 
private undertaking was one thing, and the due administration of public 
affairs was another. He did not claim for the Corporation of Sheffield abso. 
lute perfection ; but, at all events, they enjoyed the confidence of their con. 
stituents—at all events in this matter they would be controlled by the 
opinion of those in whose interests they were administering these affairs; 
and he appealed to their Lordships to end the controversy now, as sooner or 
later it must undoubtedly be ended, unless a sudden and immediate chang: 
took place in the course and current of public opinion, by clothing the 
authority who were responsible for the administration of sanitary affairs 
with power such as would enable them to carry out their duties satis. 
factorily inthe matter of water supply. The Corporation of Sheffield were 
willing and desirous to accept the duty that would be imposed upon them. 
But when they accepted it, they appealed to Parliament to enable them to 
perform it efficiently, and to discharge the duty which they had assumei 
with a due regard to the public benefit. 

The room was then cleared while their Lordships deliberated. After the 
lapse of three-quarters of an hour, the parties were re-admitted, and the 
Chairman announced that the Committee had decided to pass the Bill of 
the Corporation, and reject that of the Company. The reasons for their 
determination have been already given in the Journat (ante, p. 590). 


FirtrentH Day—Frmay, Marcu 25. 


To-day the clauses of the Bill were considered. The opposition of the 
Duke of Norfolk having been disposed of by the insertion of a clause which 
met the views of the learned Counsel representing him, the other clauses 
were agreed to until clause 34 was reached. This was as follows :—“The 
Corporation may raise all or any sums which they are authorized to 
borrow under this Act, either by the creation and issue of Sheftield Cor- 
poration Stock under the Sheffield Corporation Act, 1883, or by mortgage 
of the revenue of the water undertaking, and of the borough funds and 
borough rate, or either of them.” eee iad 

Mr. Hanps Hamitton proposed, on behalf of Earl Fitzwilliam, to 
strike out the words relating to the issue of stock. But, after a consults- 
tion with Mr. Fitzgerald, he intimated that he would not proceed with his 
objection, and the clause was passed. “i 

The whole of the other clauses were agreed to without opposition, except 
the last, which provided that the costs and charges of preparing and ob- 
taining the Act should be paid by the Corporation out of the borough funi 
and the borough rate, or out of any moneys borrowed under the authority 
of the Act; and for the purpose of paying such costs and expenses tle 
Corporation should be authorized to borrow on the security of the borough 
fund and borough rate any such sums as they might require. 

Mr. HaminTon contended that, this being a sanitary matter—the Corpora- 
tion asking on sanitary grounds to have the water supply in their hands—tt 
was only consistent that they should charge the costs on the sanitary rate. 
That was the principle he had been contending for throughout, and he was 
supported in it by the recommendation of the Local Government Board. 

Mr. FitzcEratp said the Bill was promoted on the grounds of general 

licy, and therefore the costs ought to fall upon the municipal rate of the 
era The effect of putting the cost on the general district rate would 
be to exempt the railways and other descriptions of property to the extent 
of three-fourths, As this was a Bill for the benefit of the whole tows, it 
should be borne by the municipal rate. , , Ltt 

The CuarrMaN said the Committee were unanimous in thinking that they 
ought to follow the recommendation of the Local Government Board. 

The clause was altered accordingly, and the Bill as a whole passed. 








Tue NorTHERN Coat Trapz.—In the coal trade of the North the effect 
of the strike is now more marked than since its commencement. | Much 0 
the produce of the northern pits is sent in the season to the Baltic; and as 
that season has just commenced, the effect of the strike is now spparenl 
Coal cannot be sent from the ports on the northern bank of the Tyne; a0 
thus the trade has gone to Tyne Dock and to the Wear, and when thes 
are unable to ship early, orders have gone to West Hartlepool, and Lay 
farther south. For gas coal the local demand is much less than it was; bu 
a little more is being shipped. The price varies from 5s. 9d., less discount, 
for fair qualities, to from 6s. 3d. to 6s. 6d. for best gas qualities. The La 
producing best gas coals have plenty of orders; but some of those eae 
ing second-rate qualities of 8 are rather short of work. It seems to 











expected that there will be a settlement of the strike soon. 
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GH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Monpay, APRIL 25 
(Before Justice Grove and a Special Jury.) 
que GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY U. THE VESTRY OF ST. GEORGE'S, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 

The hearing of this case (the proceedings on the first three days having 
been reported in last week’s JouRNAL, pp. 765-8) was resumed to-day. 

Mr. W. Knighton, examined by Sir C. Russet, said he was Manager of 
the Staveley Coal and Iron Company’s foundries. His firm had manufac- 
tured gas pipes and mains for many years, and had supplied pipes to the 
Jondon Gaslight Company. If the pipes in question were manufactured 
50 years ago, they would be made of cold-blast iron, which would be of a 

igh quality. The material now used was hot-blast iron. He had examined 
the pipes involved in the present case ; and, considering the way they were 

e and cast in those days, they were very fair samples. If not broken, 
they would be perfectly fit for use now. Similar pipes would bear an 
internal pressure of 600 or 700 feet of water. He should not like to make 
pipes as thin as these were in places. The fact of their being thicker in 
some places than in others would not make them weaker. It was impos- 
sible to avoid irregularities, even now that they were cast perpendicularly. 
Formerly they were cast on a bunk, at an angle uf 45°; and then there was 
more irregularity in casting than at present. It must have required a 

t weight to fracture the pipes. What he had heard as to the passage 
ofa 15-ton steam-roller might, in his judgment, have caused the fractures ; 
the pipes would not have been broken by ordinary traffic. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bicuam: He had not calculated the pressure of 
ordinary traflic on these pipes ; nor what the pressure of the narrow wheels 
of a trolley, carrying a weight of 10 tons, would be upon them; neither 
bad he calculated the pressure per square inch of the broad roller of a 
steam road machine. In the case of a trolly, the weight would be more 
distributed. In every one of the broken pipes there was a considerable 
variation in the thickness. Such variation was common in pipes cast at 
the time these were. It was more than would be found in modern pipes ; 
but not more than he should expect to find in pipes cast 50 years ago. He 
had seen thousands of pos very similar; but he had not measured them 
exactly. He did not think a difference in thickness in the ratio of 2: 8 
was an element of weakness ; it wasa question of degree. With regard to 
the bosses, they were cast on the mains for inserting the service-pipes; 
and it was improper to put them by the side of the bosses and not in them, 
unless, of course, there was some reason to hinder it. There were all sorts 
of things in London streets which would prevent it. There might have 
been another pipe on the boss. The hole in No. 1 pipe had apparently 
been cut through with a diamond point, and then tapped. He knew no 
reason why the service should not have been put into the boss, except there 
was another pipe in contact with it. In No.2 there was no boss; the 
fracture was close to a belt. The irregularity in this pipe was scarcely 

ptible. Belts had been condemned years ago, on account of the lia- 
bility to fracture near them. No. 3 pipe he thought was old—perhaps 50 
or 60 years—because it appeared to be made of cold-blast iron. Me did not 
know that pipes improved with age; but the one in question certainly did 
not appear to have got any worse. He did not believe that one side of the 
last-mentioned pipe was twice as thick as the other. The breakage in this 
case was close to a belt. His impression was that a steam-roller had been 
over these pipes several times. Such pipes as these would not be passed 
now; but 50 years ago there were not the same tests. He never heard of 
testing pipes by rolling 20 years ago; it had been introduced since then. 
Testing by internal pressure was, within his experience, 35 years old. 

Re-examined: All the defects in the pipes to which his attention had been 
called would not prevent them standing the nee Pipes were now 
cast better, and tested more carefully. In modern gas-pipes, bosses were 
not used. In No. 3 pipe there was considerably greater irregularity at a 
place some distance from the fracture. A pipe with bands and bosses 
could not be tested by rolling, unless a special gantry were made for the 
purpose. 

By the Jury: His Company cast 600 pipes of this size per day all the 
year round. 

Mr. C. Horsley, M. Inst. C.E., examined by the ATToRNEY-GENERAL, said 
he had had large experience in connection with the casting of iron pipes 
and similar work. Smail pipes were always in former times cast at an 
angle; and it was then impossible to avoid irregularity. The material, 
however, was better than that now used. He had carefully examined the 
coe in question; and they were made of excellent iron. There were 
ifferences in thickness; but notwithstanding this, they were good pipes, 
and fit to stand the ordinary risks of road traffic. He believed that in 
each case it was a sudden fracture. Lying in the ground for many years 
would not injure the pipes; and the fact of their having stood so many 
years, indicated that they were good ones. Knowing the mode in which 
steam-rollers were used, he thought they might cause injury to pipes. 
was not correct to say that the weight {a steam-roller was equally dis- 
tributed over the whole bearing surface. Owing tothe irregularities in the 
surface, nearly the whole weight might come on a very smail area. If the 
a were equally distributed, he did not suppose it would do any 
amage. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirrizr: The picking up of the road was to 
obtain a level surface for the granite and binding material. He should 
recommend the Gas Company to relay such mains as these in small 
streets ; but they would not put them down again in thoroughfares where 
there was heavy traffic. 

Re-examined: He knew ofa Company where such mains were being 
relaid. With regard to passing a roller over a newly-made trench, it 
might not damage the pipe, because the hard road on each side would 
support the weight. 

r. J, Manwaring, Manager of the Birtley Iron Company, gave evidence 
as to the good quality of the iron in the pipes in question, and that they 
were proper pipes to be laid. 

Cross-examined: Evenness in casting was the object aimed at. He 
should not exhibit such pipes as these with a view to obtain a medal. 

Mr. H. E. Jones, M. Inst. C.E., said he was a Consulting Engineer, and 
had had considerable experience in connection with the laying of gas-pipes 
and mains. The material in these pipes was better than that used now-a- 
days. There were inequalities in thickness such as were unavoidable in 
the way pipes were cast years ago. Atthe time of the former trial, he had 
& number of old mains broken, and found that they all varied in the same 
way as these. He hardly found a single exception. The breaks in this 
case were all sudden, and exceptional in gas engineers’ experience. There 
were always failures in a long length of pipes; but they took place in a 
different manner to those which had occurred since the in uction of 
steam-rollers. Pipes did not deteriorate from laying in the ground, unless 
there was a chemical action going on. The first crust of oxidation formed 
& Coating, which prevented further rusting. He always relaid old pipes 


HI 


It- 


had not yet been discovered. He had no doubt that steam-rollers did break 
fas pipes ; in fact, he could give many instances. The crust of a road was 
ike the concrete which was 2 under a wall to distribute the weight over 
the soft surface beneath. hen that crust was broken up, the weight 
came direct on what was below. Ordinary heavy traffic did not go over a 
road in such a condition. The use of water at the time of repairing roads 
had also a great influence; it softened the crust which was left after scor- 
ing the surface, and further reduced its weight-bearing power. 
ross-examined by Mr, LirtLer: Water was sometimes put on the road 
previous to scoring, as well as after; but it was not, in his experience, put 
on before instead of after. In an old road, the substratum would be as 
solid as it could be; but it had not the samestrength as thecrust. The weight 
r square inch on the hinder wheels of the roller would be about 4} cwt. 
@ was consulted by many gas companies; and sometimes acted for them in 
rating cases. In such cases he had put the life of a pipe at 60 years; but 
there very different circumstances came in—the pipes had to be relaid 
from the exigencies of the business. He had known of other causes of 
mains giving way besides steam-rollers, There was nearly always an 
apparent cause. If he found loose earth above the pipe as well as below, 
he could not say that the percussion theory of fracture would hold good. 
When fracture arose from setting up a socket too tightly, or from a flaw 
in the pipe, it could be seen. The cause of a subsidence which had occurred 
a long time previously could not always be traced. The average weight 
= 43 a per square inch had nothing to do with the practical effect of 

e roller, 

Mr. W. B. Bryan, M. Inst. C.E., said he was formerly Borough Surveyor 
at Blackburn. The Corporation owned the gas-works there, and had 
therefore to repair broken mains, as well as the roads. A 15-ton roller 
was bought for road repairing; and he found it caused a number of frac- 
tures to gas and water i. From experience, he maintained that a 
lighter roller was equally efficient in road making. For the last five years 
he had been Engineer of the East London Water-Works Company. Any 
calculation of the average pressure of a roller per square inch was abso- 
lutely absurd as a measure of the strain which might be brought on a 
pipe. He had examined the pipes in question, and agreed with the evidence 
which had been given in respect to them, 

Cross-examined : He ceased to be Borough Surveyor at Blackburn in 
1882. He commenced using the steam-roller in 1876, and continued em- 
ploying it until he left. Horse-rollers in Blackburn were impossible, owing 
to the gradients. It was quite true the roller had saved the Corporation 
£500 a year; and this was after deducting the expense of making good the 
broken pipes. He could not say from memory the number of broken 
mains and services. They found them, as a rule, half-an-hour after the 
roller had been used. The machine was such a luxury that they could 
afford to pay the expense of the broken pipes. 

Re-examined : In Blackburn, it was a question of balance of convenience ; 
and using all possible care, they still found it impossible to prevent the 
breaking of the pipes. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E., said he had had in his varied experience to 
consider this question very carefully. He agreed with the eyidence which 
had been given as to the quality of the pipes in question. He had never 
known oxidation go to such a depth as really to weaken the strength of 
cast-iron pipes. 

Cross-examined: The cause of a subsidence could generally be traced. 

Re-examined: The last answer did not apply where the subsidence had 
occurred years before. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell was next called. He said that he had examined 
the pipes in question, and found the material and the casting good, except a 
very small blowhole in one case. He did not think cast iron lying in the 

und deteriorated ; the reason being that the skin was somewhat glassy 


ving been cast in a sand mould, and that was a preservative. The first 
coating of rust also acted as a preservative. In one of the fractures — 
He hac 


were traces of the gas having escaped through it for some time. 
no doubt, however, that all the fractures took placesuddenly. Theirrega- 
larities in thickness were such as always occurred in pipes cast at the 
time these were. In his opinion, they were good pipes; but there was 
something better than his opinion—viz., the fact that they had lasted so 
many years as they appeared to have done. The fact of the weight being 
distributed over a wide roller did not mitigate the effect on a pipe below to 
such an extent as might be supposed. It was a totally different effect to 
that of ordinary traffic, though exceptional cases—such as a 20-ton boiler 
carried on four wheels (if there were such a case)—might have the same 
effect as the roller. The picking up of the surface of the road made the 
of a steam roller quite different to that of ordinary heavy traffic. 
Fre did not consider the weight per inch was any measure of the strain on 
the pipe, unless one could oe poe the road to be made up of a number of 
perpendicular sections which could slide freely on one another. In the 
actual circumstances, he considered the total weight was the element to be 
taken into consideration. Dr. Hopkinson, who was to have given evidence 
in this case, and who had made experiments in his presence with regard 
to pressure, had met with an accident, and was unable to be present. 
ross-examined: The effect of a 15-ton rollerand a 14-ton traction-engine 
passing over a road, under similar circumstances, would be about the same 
—possibly to the disadvantage of the traction-engine, owing to the wheels 
being narrower. He should not like to give an opinion as to the cause of 
fracture under well-laid wood pavement, stone setts, or asphalte. It 
would be necessary to inquire into all the circumstances very carefully, 
because, at first sight, it would ap something like a miracle. If, after 
picking up the surface of a road, there were 4 inches of granite left, and a 
considerable depth of hard substance, it would be difficult to say what was 
the precise proportion of weakening caused by the picking up. If the con- 
ditions were uniform, the calculation could be made. The hard crust did 
not go very deep in practice. He sawno sign of any wasting of the interior 
of the pipes in question. There was one pipe—No. 2—which had somewhat 
that appearance; but it was not where the fracture occurred, and, he 
ielioual 4 on examination, that it was produced by wedging it off from 
the next. 

Re-examined: He only knew of the rolling test for pipes being applied 
by one firm of engineers. Gas would preserve the interior of pipes from 
oxidation. The concrete under asphalte or wood acted as a platform, and 
spread the weight; and the crust of a macadam road operated in the same 
way. With regard to subsidence, it did not matter how far the earth fell 
away, 80 long as the pipe was a at the two ends. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., said the inequalities in the pipes in question 
did not surprise him. It was quite exceptional to find pi of such age 
perfectly symmetrical. It was matter of common knowledge to engineers 
that subsidieness took place under mains which had been properly laid, 
from causes beyond the control of gas companies. The use of a 15-ton 
roller was very iikely to break the pipes. In former days he had made a 
good many roads, and he did not consider the use of a 15-ton roller at all 
necessary. These pipes were, in the thinnest portions, thicker than he 
now specified for in pipes of the same diameter; and, in addition to this, 
the material was better than that now used. 

Cross-examined: He should put the weight of ordinary traffic at four or 





except they were damaged. The limit of the life of a pipe in the ground 


five tons. It would besafe to put weights on an old road which would not be 
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safe on a new one. Other things being equal, the older a road, the more it 
would be consolidated. He never used a steam-roller in making roads; but 
a 4-ton horse-roller. 

Re-examined : He had made perfect roads with a 4-ton roller. 

Mr. W. F. Cotton, Manager and Secretary of the Alliance and Dublin 
Consumers’ Gas Company, said his Company had more than 600 miles of 
mains. A 15-ton steam-roller—16 tons when loaded—was introduced into 
Dublin in 1881. The result was that they had seven broken mains and 
numerous services in a few months, and several explosions. He had no 
doubt of the prejudicial action of such machines. 

Cross-examined: The roller was continued in use off and on for about 
three years—from November, 1881, till the decision was given in the Ken- 
sington case. Previously, they used a light horse-roller; and now no 
roller at all was employ: The Company had made a claim of upwards 
of £2000, not for the cost of repairing the fractures, but for expenses to 
which they were put in consequence of the explosions. 

Re-examined: There were nothing like so many fractures until the 
pao ae was used; and there was no doubt whatever that it caused the 

ractures. 

Mr. Basil P. Ellis said he was a partner in the firm of Messrs. John 
Aird and Sons, who had laid gas-mains in London and elsewhere for the 
last 50 years. The mains in St. George’s parish were laid by his firm. 
Before a pipe was lowered into the ground, it was struck by the foreman 
with a hammer, to see if it rang properly ; and this would discover any flaw, 
if there were one. Good, solid, natural ground was the best bedding for a 

ipe. When the trench was excavated, the ganger examined it; and if the 
bottom was too soft, he took it out, and put in harder material. 

Cross-examined : There had been no modern improvement that he knew 
of, in the actual laying of pipes. 

Mr. Robert Harris, M. Inst. C.E., said he had the supervision of the main 
laying for the plaintiffs. He had about 1800 miles of mains under his charge, 
and laid something like 45 miles per annum. He was informed that there 
were 24 miles of macadam roads in St. George’s parish, under which his 
Company had mains. Bosses and bands on gas-mains had long been 
pneen, wa Ft The pipes in question were fit and proper; and he should 
have no hesitation in laying them now. Having regard to the circum- 
stances under which steam-rollers were used, he had no hesitation in saying 
that a 15-ton machine brought unusual pressure on the pipes. The average 
weight per square inch was quite a fallacious test. 

Cross-examined : There had been fractures in streets where steam-rollers 
had not been recently used. He could not call to mind whether fractures 
had taken place under oe ; but they bad occurred under stone setts, 
and probably under wood. Since January in this year, there might have 
been three fractures under wood pavement; but he had no recollection of 
specific cases. He remembered a main being broken under stone paving in 

orth Row. Several other instances were mentioned, of which the witness 
said he had no recollection. His attention was not drawn to a fracture, 
unless there were some special reason which made it necessary for him 
to inspect it. 

Re-examined: There were numerous causes which led to the breaking of 
mains—mostly from subsidence, of which he had several cases in his mind. 
Building operations were a fruitful source of danger, through excavations 
in the neighbourhood of the pipes, and heavy weights being stacked imme- 
diately over the — 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he was prepared to prove that in many 
cases where there had been stated to be fractures under macadam roads, 
on examining the books of the defendant they found that the steam-roller 
had been used immediately before. If these cases were used by the defen- 
— and attempted to be proved, heshould claim the right to adduce this 
evidence. 

This concluded the case for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Litter, in opening the case for the defendants, said this was a 
matter of great importance to every owner of horses, and to all who desired 
to use the public streets without more than the necessary interruption for 
repairs. He should bring evidence to show that the use of steam-rollers 
was of the greatest possible value to the public; and though no doubt it 
was true, as had been suggested, that these repairs could have been effected 
for very much less than the cost of this trial, those whom he represented 
would not be spending their money in litigation if this were the only 
question in dispute. The Gas Company claimed that if the Vestry chose 
to use that which they believed to be the best method of repairing the 
public streets, they must be at the risk of every explosion and accident 
which the Company might attribute to the use of the steam-roller. A 
gentleman had been ealled from Dublin to speak to the fact of explosions; 
but it was very odd that they should have to go to Ireland for examples 
of accidents, if they were socommon and constant as had been represented, 
when similar rollers were used in a large number of towns in England. 
The view of the Vestry was that in such a place as London their duty, 
unless absolutely forbidden by law, was to use the best and most economi- 
cal method of repairing roads. He should not, of course, trouble the jury 
with considerations of law; but he should endeavour on the facts to 
establish the reasonableness of this view. The plaintiffs were a most use- 
ful trading community, because gas, if not a necessary of life, like water, 
was very nearly so in London; and therefore ed had various rights 
granted them by the Legislature. These included the right to dividends; 
but the right to take a dividend of 10 per cent. in certain cases was per- 
mitted because of the risks to which the Companies were subjected, 
embracing, as he contended, the risk of explosions, and of injury to their 
mains and works from the traflic over the streets—either the usual traffic 
or from a fair and reasonable mode of repairing the road to make it fit for 
the ordinary traffic. Mr. Bryan had given an excellent testimonial to the 
value of the steam-roller, which he said was a perfect luxury ; but if it was 
a luxury in Blackburn, it was an absolute necessity in London. One of 
the witnesses had said that it took twice as long to repair a road, and cost 
double as much to do the work, without a roller; but some of them had 
actually advocated going back to the barbarous system of horse-rollers, which 
was admitted by most of them to be a bad method, because, owing to the 
action of the horses’ feet, the road was never thoroughly consolidated. In 
Mr. Bryan’s case, he said he put up with the breakages and injuries to the 
plves because the roller was such an advantage; and were the Vestry to 

e deprived of the right to do that which, if they were the owners of the 
gas-works, they would certainly do? On this witness’s evidence, £500 a 
year was saved in Blackburn by using the steam-roller; and taking the 
size of London, as compared with Blackburn, the saving would be some- 
thing like £25,000 a year. The plaintiffs asked for an injunction to pre- 
vent the use of the steam-roller at all; but, of course, this meant that, if 
it were used, it would be at the entire risk of those who employed it. The 
learned Counsel then drew attention to the evidence as to the six cases of 
fracture adduced by the plaintiffs, which, he alleged, went to prove that 
the damage could not have been caused by the steam-roller. It was for the 
plaintiffs to establish that the defendants had done the damage, the Com- 
pany having first done their duty in properly laying the pipes; and he 
maintained that the very fact of not using bosses to put the service-pipes 
in, was a proof of carelessness. It had been admitted that in nearly all cases 
where there had been a subsidence of the earth, the cause could be traced. 





But it was not so in these cases; and he therefore asked the jury to ary 
the inference that the ae had not been properly laid in the first “ od 
Mr. Bryan had not referred to any cases of fractured pipes while he hai 
been Engineer of the East London Water Company ; the reason Probab} 
being that the Company were more careful in laying their pipes, }; FH 
not matter that the original carelessness in laying the pre ad not m 
discovered for many years; and this would not make the defendants 
responsible. He should bring evidence to show that the mere Passage of 
the steam-roller could not have broken the pipes if they had been Proper| 
laid; for the defendants had tried many experiments with a view to J 
tain this. They had placed in cavities under the surface, at depths Which 
would be stated, an egg, and various kinds of glass bottles; ang alter 
repeatedly passing the roller over the spot, they had been found Uninjured 
This was a piece of practical experience, as against scientific theory; ang 
he should ask his Lordship to allow the jury to witness similar ¢; zi. 
ments. Again, the Buckingham Palace Road was a thoroughfare w ich 
was constantly traversed by the steam-roller in going to and from its 
work; and if the plaintiffs’ theory were correct, accidents ought to }, 
constantly happening there. But such was not the case. Sir Frederic; 
Bramwell had admitted that a 14-ton traction-engine would have prac. 
tically the same effect as a 15-ton steam-roller. By the Act of Parliament 
traction-engines up to this weight might be used (under proper regtrig: 
tions, of course) on any public road; but above this weight, special leay, 
had to be obtained from the local authorities. The Act he referred to was 
only passed after a very careful inquiry by the Parliamentary Committe. 
He also contended that if the subsidence causing a fracture had been creataj 
by a leakage from water-mains, the defendants would not be responsible for 
the consequences. Steam-rollers of 15 tons had been in use at Blackburn, 
Burnley, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Darlington, Gateshead, Gloucester 
Hull, Huddersfield, Islington, Marylebone, Southwark, Tottenham, Lincoln, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Maidstone, Middlesbrough, Northampton, Preston, §q}: 
ford, Bouth Shields, Southampton, Swansea, and many other places, This 
was @ small list made out in 1884; and how was it that in all these places 
complaints were not made? After commenting on the evidence of the 
engineers and road contractors, and alleging that it was an entire mistake 
to suppose that the roller crushed the edges of the stones, as some of the 
witnesses had said, he contended that in repairing roads time was of the 
utmost consequence ; and, even if it cost more, the Vestry were bound to 
use the most expeditious method. Still more was this the case when the 
same plan was economical both of time and money. Lastly, he commented 
on what he asserted had only been introduced as matter of prejudice—the 
danger to human beings from accident; and he read an agreement which, 
he said the Gas Company were entering into with some of the Vestries, 
permitting them to use such a roller on condition that they would bear the 
expense of any damage to the pipes, or of any damages or expenses to which 
the Company might become liable from escapes of gas. They wonld there. 
fore give leave for the roller to be used, provided the ratepayers paid the 
whole of the damages. 

Sir H. Davey remarked that the injunction settled by the Court of Appeal 
was only to restrain the use of steam-rollers of such a weight as to frac. 
ture the plaintiffs’ pipes if properly laid. 

Mr. LiTTLER onal he should ask the jury, using their common sense, to 
come to the conclusion that the steam-roller had not done the mischief 
alleged; and, secondly, if it had, it was a reasonable operation on the 
part of those who were bound by Act of Parliament to repair the roads, 

Justice Grove, referring to the decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
Kensington case, said it was there held that the Vestry had no right to use 
the best possible means of repairing the road to the injury of other people. 


Tvespay, Aprit 26. 


At the commencement of the proceedings this morning, 

The ATToRNEY-GENERAL, alluding to an observation made by Mr. Littler 
in the course of his speech on the previous day, that no complaints had 
been received with reference to breakages in water-pipes, said he had four 
or five witnesses in Court the day before, who were prepared to prove such 
complaints in the case of water companies; but he had abstained from 
calling them out of consideration for the jury. If this point were insisted 
on, he should claim the right to call such evidencein reply. This question 
had not been put in cross-examination by his friend. 

Justice Grove said he dissented entirely from the notion that Counsel 
was obliged to put the whole of his case in cross-examination. If any new 
matter were introduced, the Judge could, if necessary, allow evidence to be 
called in reply. 

Mr. LirrLer remarked that he should be satisfied with proving—as he 
could prove—that no complaints had been received ~ A the defendants of 
any injury to water-pipes in their district; and he asked his Lordship’s 
leave for the jury to view certain experiments with the steam-roller. 

Justice Grove said he never interfered with a jury seeing anything they 
wished to; but he should not think of ordering an inspection of an experi- 
ment made by one side. The other side would then want to show other 
experiments; and the inquiry would be endless. 

r. G. Livingstone, Surveyor to the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and previously Surveyor at Maidstone, said a steam-roller was 
used at the latter place. With the exception of the present action and two 
previous cases he did not remember any complaints of the fracture of gas 
or water mains. The ground by No. 62, Park Street had not been disturbed 
to his knowledge for any parish operations. No. 1 pipe was not seen by 
the parish authorities ; but he considered the casting was very irregular, 
which was a source of weakness. It was also a source of weakness to knock 
a hole through a pipe instead of drilling it; and it was unwise to make the 
hole so near a boss. He thought the fact of the boss being so near, 
tended to weaken the pipe. In Buckingham Palace Road, as far as he 
knew, there had been no disturbance of the road, except for repairs. 
The pipe in this case was an irregular casting; and was broken 
close to a belt. No. 8 pipe he saw in situ. It was 11 inches beneath the 
surface of the ground. The soil was gravel ; and the pipe was over arches. 
There was nothing to indicate that it had been properly rammed ; and 
when he saw it it was hollow underneath the pipe. With regard to the 
Motcombe Street pipe (No. 4), it was 12 inches below the surface ; and the 
same remarks applied to it as to the last. In neither of these cases, h 
there been any operations underground by the parish. There was nothing 
visible which would account for the ground having yielded if it had been 

roperly rammed. As to the South Street pipe (No. 5), it was 16 inches 
| oe the surface. There had been a sewer repaired in the centre of the 
street about nine months before the accident. The nearest point of the 
sewer to the fracture was 7 feet deep, and about 3 or 4 feet from the main; 
and there was a water-main between it and the gas-main. He did not 
think the sewer works could have any effect on the gas-main ; but there 
had been a leakage in the water-service. Great care was taken in all such 
excavations to prevent disturbing the ground more than necessary, and to 
consolidate the ground afterwards. The leaky water-service was imme 
diately over the gas-main ; and he had no doubt it was that which caused 
the subsidence of the ground under the gas-pipe. This pipe was also a0 
irregular casting ; and this caused the fracture. 
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fracture had occurred in 3-inch mains, which, being the smallest, would be 
most likely to break. As to the case in Motcombe Street, it appeared to be 
an old fracture when he saw it. As to No.6, there was a water-service 
over the main. It was a new pipe; having evidently been recently put in. 
There was a blow-hole in the gas-main there, which was an element of 
weakness. There was another gas-main, parallel to the broken one, which 
was uninjured. In No. 5 instance the soil was soft and loose; and in this 
and other cases the ground was not in the condition in which he should 
expect it to be if the pipe had recently been laid and the soil rammed. He 
gathered that it had become loose by the percolation of water. He could 
not say whether it had been rammed properly in the first place ; nor from 
what cause it had become loose, if it was originally firm. The effect of 
the pipes lying in the ground for 70 years would depend on the nature of 
the soil; he had seen them taken out quite honeycombed where there was 
lime in the ground. In this particular case he did not think they would 
improve ; but should think they would, to a certain extent, deteriorate. 

ustice GRovE said every one admitted that a certain amount of oxida- 
tion or rusting would take place, which so far weakened the pipe; but 
after this the case for the plaintiffs was that the rusting did not go farther 
—the first coat of rust being a protection against further decay. 

Examination continued: He had formed an opinion as to the cause of 
these fractures. He thought the ground had given way beneath; and 
then the vibration caused by heavy traffic produced the fracture. 

Cross-examined : His duty was to inspect the meters, which checked the 
consumption of gas by the — lamps; and he had nothing to do with 
the laying of mains. He did not think an escape of gas occurring after 
the steam-roller had been at work showed that this had broken the pipes. 
He had taken up many old mains in Darlington, and found similar 
irregularities to those which occurred in these pipes. The blowhole in 
No. 6 was on the outside edge of the crack. Such blowholes frequently 
occurred, and could not be discovered until the pipe was broken. The 
water-service over the main at South Street was slightly flattened. He 
had not detected any sign of wasting in any of these broken mains. 

Justice Grove: Was it the custom of any gas company that he knew of 
to examine their mains from time to time ? 

Witness : Not unless there was some special reason for doing so. 

Mr. J. Worth, also an Assistant Surveyor to St. George’s parish, said he 
examined the earth at one of the fractures (No. 2), and found the soil soft; 
and there was an unmistakeable “ pothole ”—that was a soft hole in the 
ground not produced by subsidence. In No. 5 case the ground was very 
soft; but there was no hole. There were various causes for holes under- 
neath pipes. Ifit was a pothole, it had always been there; but leakage 
of water, drainage operations, and rats were also frequent causes. He 
confirmed the former evidence as to the mode of repairing the roads. 
Notice was sent to the Gas Company when a thorough repair of the 
roads was undertaken; but not for minor repairs. The roller was fre- 
quently used over a newly-filled trench ; but in the case of the plaintiff 
Company, he had only done it twice. 

Justice Grove observed that he should think that was least likely to do 
any damage, squeezing down soft earth round the pipe. 

Examination continued: In the two cases he had referred to, the roller 
was used at the request of the Company, and no accident followed. 
He had never known a main to break from such rolling. He had used a 
15-ton steam-roller for 12 years; and, in his opinion, such an implement 
was useful and cheap for the purpose of repairing roads. 

A discussion here ensued as to the effect of the injunction in the former 
case and what was the injunction now asked for. 

Examination continued: The middle of the road was higher than the two 
sides ; any great pressure would show itself on the haunches of the arch 
which was formed by the hard core underneath the surface of the road. 
These were clean fractures, not such as he should expect to find produced 
by a steam-roller. In two instances in which he knew that a fracture was 
occasioned by heavy pressure, the fracture was triangular. Heshould think 
frost had a good deal to do with it, or the vibration caused by traffic 
bumping along the streets, presumably just before the road got so bad that 
it had to be repaired. He had never seen a drill used for making service- 
pipe holes in this district. He could not say from inspection how these holes 
were made; they were too old. The drill should be the best instrument 
for doing it. A very slight blow would break cast iron. There was all 
kinds of traffic along these streets, including weights of 10 to 14 tons. 

Cross-examined: He had never seen a 14-ton boiler in Motcombe Street 
or Park Street ; and the one he saw was on four wheels. He did not suggest 
that there were frosts in May, June, July, and September, nor that the pipes 
were broken when the punches were used to putin the services; but they 
might have been weakened. When they changed the roads from macadam 
to wood, they gave notice to the Gas Company; but not in the case of 
ordinary repairs. The pothole he had mentioned was directly beneath 
the break. He noticed it immediately; it was quite definite. Mr. Fagan 
was present when he saw it. In the case of the trenches where the roller 
was used, the pipe was properly bedded. Speaking roughly, a 6-ton roller 
would only have 2 tons weight on each bearing, and would not be heavy 
enough to press the material into its place. 

Re-examined by Mr. LirtteR: The work could not be done in the same 
time even with two or three 6-ton rollers; and the road would not be as 
good when it was finished. 

Mr. J. M. Knight, Surveyor to the Vestry of Mile End Old Town, said 
he had charge of 274 miles of macadam road. They had used a 15-ton 
roller for eleven years. It made the roads expeditiously; and he had never 
done any serious damage with it. There had only been seven complaints 
in the eleven years. One of the cases was over the cutting of the East 
London Railway. A main crossed another at right angles; and the earth 
below being soft, the under one was broken. Another instance was in a 
new road where the soil had been made up. In the next case he did not 
believe the steam-roller fractured the main; and in another it was a 
water-main, and it broke the same day under a footpath. A good main 

roperly laid could not be injured by a 15-ton roller. Some of his roads 
had to be repaired every nine months. In all the cases of complaint, they 
were 38-inch or 4-inch mains; and he had no knowledge of larger pipes 
having been broken. He had known these small pipes break simply from 
subsidence of the soil, without any superincumbent weight bepent that of 
the ground. He could not answer the question whether any of these frac- 
tures could have been caused by the steam-roller, because he did not see 
the ground and the conditions. He had tried experiments on pipes with 
the roller; laying them 6 inches beneath the surface of the road, and run- 
ning the roller over them night and morning fora month. Others were 
laid longitudinally with the road; and in all cases they were uninjured. 

Cross-examined: The pipes were laid in a trench. He had had one 
claim against his Vestry for breaking a pipe within a short time. There 
had been other complaints. The seven instances he had referred to had 
occurred in eight years; and he did not think they happened in three 

ears. The pressure which broke the pipes in the cases he had mentioned 
was that of the 15-ton roller. He remembered the learned Judge saying 
to him on the former trial, ‘“ You do not deny that the steam-roller broke 
the pipes ; and only in two of the five cases you say there was subsidence; ” 
and he (witness) accepted this statement as correct. He said the same 





now. He was very careful in his use of the roller; and if he did not ky 
the position of the gas-mains, he obtained the informatioa from the ~ 
Company. He had abstained from rolling parts of roads where he though 
there was danger to the mains. He did not remember telling Mr, HE 
Jones that he preferred a lighter roller ; but at the request of the Compan : 
he had used a 6-ton roller, which he hired for the purpose—the Company 
paying the cost. y 
examined: The cases last referred to were new roads, not well con 
solidated. In old roads, he should not hesitate to use the 15-ton roller 
without making any inquiry. Where he employed the lighter roller was 
over the Gas Company’s 48-inch main, at their request. In his judgment 
in an old road, with a pipe properly laid, he did not think there wag any 
possibility of breaking it by a 15-ton roller. y 
Mr. J. P. Barber, Surveyor to the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, said hg 
had nearly 100 miles of road under his care laid in macadam, flint, ana 
ballast. He was formerly Assistant Surveyor at St. George's, Hanover 
Square. He had had considerable experience in pipe laying. There was 
a great deal of trouble in getting men to lay the pipes properly, The 
stability of a gas or water main depended very much on the nature of the 
bed ; and any soft yielding place should be taken out and replaced, The 
bed should not be absolutely rigid; but it should be uniform, and the Pipe 
have « bearing throughout its entire length. With regard to the safety 
of pipes when using a 15-ton roller, it would depend greatly on the 
character of the road. Some old roads were very rotten; and in such 
cases, it would not be safe. If there were a good hard crust, and a solid 
substratum of hard core, he should not apprehend any danger. He would 
not like to give a positive answer as to the particular roads in question: 
it would depend on local circumstances. He never had a case in Islington 
where a pipe had been broken, with a 15-ton roller, if there was a good crust 
to the road. For ballast or flint, he preferred a 10-ton roller; but for g 
granite road, he did not find anything to equal the 15-ton roller He had 
tried a 10-ton machine, and had to send the 15-ton roller over the road after. 
wards. He had had two fractures of mains—one a 3-inch, and the other 
2-inch pipe ; and in each case the claim was under £5, and the amounts 
were paid by the Vestry. He knew of one fracture in a street where no 
steam-roller was used. 
Cross-examined : He did not know of any other claims having been paid 
since June, 1884. He had not used a lighter roller than 10 tons. 
Re-examined : He should not mind using a 6-ton roller for a ballast 
road; but for granite he should only employ a 15-ton machine. Both the 
cases of fracture mentioned were in what might be termed rotten roads, 
By the Arrorney-GENERAL: The Vestry of Islington had not refused 
to give permission to lay pipes in any street in his parish. 
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Mr. H. Tomkins, Surveyor to the parish of Marylebone, said that he had 
about 25 miles of macadam road under his charge, besides a large number 
made of flintand gravel. In 1870 he tried asteam-roller weighing 30 tons; 
and then one of 25tons. He considered them too heavy, and recommended 
the construction of a 15-ton one, which he had used ever since. He also 
occasionally oyeieget a 4-ton horse-roller; but this was almost useless for 
macadam roads. He had repeatedly observed the operation of a 10-ton 
roller, which was not so satisfactory as one of 15 tons. He had never 
known a fracture which he had satisfied himself was caused by the steam- 
roller, though his Vestry had paid some trifling claims, amounting to £17 
in 17 years. These claims were paid, against his advice, to avoid litiga- 
tion. During the last 13 years, their roller had traversed 28,000 miles. A 
record was kept as to the use of the roller; but not of the ordinary traflic, 
Every day loaded trollies, weighing 5 tons, passed along the roads. He 
had thoroughly studied the steam-roller question. Rollers of 15 tons were 
very generally used both in London and the country ; and in his opinion, these 
machines were not too heavy. It was incorrect to say that the points or 
angles of the stones were broken off by so heavy a roller; the effect being 
the consolidation of the road by wedging the angular stones together. He 
had seen a road picked up after two years, and found the angles quite 
sharp. He could not account for fractures in pipes; they were due toa 
great variety of causes. Economy of time in repairing roads was very 
important ; and this was best attained by a heavy roller. There was also 
economy of material, and the road lasted longer with such a machine. He 
did not agree with Mr. Booth Scott that, with a heavy roller, the mud 
came up. The mud was formed entirely by the attrition of the surface. 
Mr. Scott’s description of the mode of repairing a road was erroneous. 
The effect of picking up the surface to the depth of 14 or 2 inches would 
not be to weaken the road so as to let it down on the pipes below. He 
disputed altogether that the surface of the road was either a beam ora 

er. 
Gresecnepiest: If Sir F. Bramwell said the surface of the road was 
beam or girder, he disagreed with him. 

Justice Grove said he did not understand Sir F. Bramwell to say the 
surface of a road was actually a girder; he only used the term as an 
analogy. 

Cross-examination continued: The use of the hard core was to support 
the weight of the traffic. It was within his knowledge that some Ves- 
tries in the Metropolis had discontinued the use of 15-ton rollers. Perhaps 
three or four—Hampstead, Kensington, Paddington, St. Pancras, and St. 
James’s. He did not suggest that the roads in these parishes were not 
sufficiently good for the use of the public. It was also not within his 
knowledge that some ten or eleven other parishes continued to use a heavy 
roller on the condition of paying for any damage it occasioned. He did 
not deny that such stones as were used in roads were subjected to more 
attrition under a 15-ton roller than they would be under one of 10 tons. It 
was common knowledge that many of the mains were laid several years 
ago. He knew of no reason whatever to prevent the mains being laid at 
such a depth as to be safe from injury by traffic. If there were vaults, the 
mains could be taken through or round them; but he preferred the pipes 
being put under the footpath. If it came to his knowledge that there were 
mains a foot beneath the surface, he should think it prudent to make an 
examination before using the steam-roller over them. His attention would 
have to be called to them by the Gas Company, as he should not make any 
inquiry on his own part. The difficulty of traction was less on a road made 
by a 15-ton roller than if it were made by a lighter machine. Picking up 
the road to the extent of 2 or 3 inches would not weaken it. 

Re-examined: He had no reason for making inquiries of a Gas Com- 
pany as to the gas-mains; he had no fear about them. The roller would 
exercise no more influence than heavy traffic—in fact, not so much. _ 

Mr. E. Woods, President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, said he 
had had considerable experience in the laying of gas and water mains. 
He had examined, in conjunction with Mr. Cowper, the plans showing 
where these fractures occurred. He had also witnessed the experiments 
spoken of by Mr. Livingstone. At that time there had been snow ; and the 
ground was damp. He had calculated the weight per inch of the steat- 
roller. The two leading wheels were 3ft. 9in. in diameter; each having 
2 feet breadth of rolling surface. The hind wheels had each 20 inches 
of rolling surfaces, and were 6 ft. 9in. in diameter. The total weight was 
14tons li cwt. The weight on the leading wheels was 5 tons 153 owt: ; and 
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each of the hind wheels 4 tons 33 cwt. He considered the experi- 
me referred to a fair and severe test. He had examined the broken 


‘oq: and he found in No. 1 the disc for the service-pipe had been 
picked out after being nicked with a chisel. The consequence was that 
the edges were broken; and the hole was conical instead of being cylin- 
drical. This would weaken the pipe, and prevent the joint being so well 

ade. There was @ very slight blow-hole. He measured the thickness 

at the point of fracture very accurately. ’ . , 

Justice GRovE protested against these minute details being repeatedly 
neinto. The jury had seen the pipes, and that ought to be sufficient. 
Examination continued: They were not good pipes. He should certainly 

have rejected them if he had had the opportunity of testing them. He had 

carefully considered the action of a steam-roller; and did not think it 
would have any sensible effect on a good pipe properly laid. The weight 
of the wheel would not be sufficient to break the pipe in question if it were 

roperly laid. He formed the opinion that the pipes had been broken in 
course of ordinary traffic, by reason of their not being strong enough 
for the weight which came upon them, or fram some other defect, or from 
subsidence under them. The pipes, if they were of a uniform structure of 
the thinnest section shown at the fracture, would not have been strong 
enough to bear the normal traffic. The pressure produced by a 10-ton 
lorry would be greater than that of a steam-roller. It would be about 
sowt. to the inch. A well-made road was approximately like a slab of con- 
crete put over the pipes. It was not elastic enough to give way to such an 
extent as to injure anything beneath it without breaking itself. 

Cross-examined : He had had experience in laying gas-mains in Hong 
Kong, Buenos Ayres, and Bournemouth ; but not in London, Birmingham, 
or Manchester. When re had been laid a long time, there might be 
causes Which would tend to undermine the pipes. If a main were in this 
way undermined, although a good one, it might possibly break by the pas- 
sage of & roller. It would depend on the extent to which the pipe was un- 
supported. Everything wou d turn on the consistence of the crust over 
the pipe, and its ability to bear the weight which came upon it. He could 
not say what had broken these pipes; it might be ordinary traffic. There 
might be a latent weakness in the pipe which was ultimately found out by 
some unusually heavy weight passing over it. A pipe might be cracked 
for some time before actually giving way; but there was nothing to show 
that such a thing had happened here. He could have judged better had 
he seen the pipes immediately after the fracture. He had never noticed 
the appearance of a wave in the surface of the road as the steam-roller 
passed along, and should not expect such an action to be visible to the eye. 
The only test for such pipes in former days was the hydraulic test; and 
this was the chief test now. The system of casting at an angle of 45° was 
still followed in the case of 3-inch pipes ; and it was not impossible by such 
a mode to produce a regular casting. ? 

Re-examined: Hydraulic pressure would discover anything like a weak 
place in a pipe. 

By Justice Grove: The presence of the boss near the hole would not 
weaken the pipe on se. 

By the Jury: He doubted if a pipe a foot beneath the surface would be 
affected in this country by frost. But differences of temperature might 
put the metal in tension, and render it less able to resist a weight. 

Mr. H. Yowng, engineer and iron-founder, of the firm of Messrs. Young 
and Co., of Pimlico, said the largest weight they had carried over a r 
was 29 tons, including the trolly, which had four wheels. The latter were 
6 inches and sometimes 9 inches in width. The weight per square inch of 
aroller was 3icwt.; while the pressure of such trolly wheels as he had 
spoken of was about seven times as much. He always took care to select 
well consolidated roads to rr heavy loads along. Assuming the crust 
of the road properly consolidated, a steam roller would not, in his opinion, 
injure pipes properly laid. Having regard to the ordinary London trafic, 
he thought gas-mains ought to be specially selected with regard to 
strength. : F 

Cross-examined: He had cast and laid gas-mains, but not in London. 
He went across Waterloo Bridge with some heavy loads, and once over 
Westminster Bridge. The limit of weight to be taken over this bridge, he 
had since heard, was ten tons. He took these loads in the middle of the 
night; and, of course, chose the best route he could find. 

Mr. E. A. Cowper, M. Inst. C.E., said he had been in practice as an 
engineer since 1851, and had had considerable experience in pipe laying, 
both for gas and water. It was all-important that such pipes should be laid 
ona uniform bed. If the bed were originally improper, or became so sub- 
sequently, this was an element of weakness if a weight passed above it. It 
frequently happened that heavier weights than the steam-roller went over 
the streets; and 20 or 22 tons was not at all an extraordinary weight. He 
had often sent such weights himself, and had had no complaints of damage. 
He preferred drilling for the insertion of service-pipes; but the men did 
not like it so well, being more laborious. He did not call the pipes in 
question good. They were Res sn and thin; but at the time they were 
arities. 

Cross-examined : Out of the six pipes, he believed four were broken 

through the service-pipe holes. , 
Justice Grove remarked that there were only two. 

Witness said he inspected nine pipes in all. 

Cross-examination continued : The trench in Charles Street, where they 
tried an experiment, was about 18 inches wide. He did not measure it, 
and possibly it was only 15 inchesdeep. The Pipe was only 14inches deep ; 
resting at both ends, but hollow underneath. The narrowest wheel of the 
roller was 20 inches. It was not loose material in the trench; but was 
rammed down, and the metal put over it, the same as on each side. 

Re-examined: There was not sufficient pressure to break the pipe. He 
considered it a very satisfactory experiment. The topof the road had been 
picked in the ordinary way, for the purpose of repairs. . 

Sir Joseph Bazalgette said he was Chief Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. According to his experience, he thought a 15-ton roller 
was best. Under the Thames Embankment all the gas and water mains 
were carried in a subway; but he used the same roller for the approaches 
to the bridges, where there were pipes in the road. The 15-ton roller did 
not break the angles of the stones as had been suggested. He thought a 
fewer number of times pressure with a heavy roller was better than more 
repeated pressure with a smaller weight. There was not so much differ- 
ence as was sometimes supposed in the effect of rollers of various weights ; 
because the heavier machines had a larger bearing surface—only differing 
from 1-66 tons per foot run in the 8-ton roller to 1°91 tons in the 15-ton 
roller. With many heavy waggons on narrow wheels, the pressure would 
be more than 2 tons to the foot. None of these pressures were excessive 
for the Metropolis ; and any works underneath the road which would not 
bear such pressure were not fit for the purpose. It would be a great 
calamity if such weights were not allowed to be carried on the roads. 
There were about 2000 miles of pipes under the streets in the Metropolis 
under his management; and he had heard of no accidents for a long time. 
He thought the picking or scoring the surface weakened the to a 
slight extent; but the pipes ought to be strong enough to bear the 
additional weight thus brought upon them, which was not so great as the 
excess of some ordinary heavy traffic over the weight of the steam-roller. 


under the surface, if it were a 
think this was a proper depth for such 





He witnessed the experiment in Charles Street, and thought that it was a 
perfectly fair one. 


Cross-examined: They had an 8-ton roller on the Embankment; and 


they had used light rollers in other places. The calculation he had given 
was simply in proportion to the area of the wheels; and it assumed the 
—— on every part of the surface to be equal. The widest wheel was 


feet. If there were a solid piece under the road 6 inches in diameter, 


and the rest of the road soft, this piece would not bear the whole weight. 
If the total weight were borne by 6 inches instead of by the whole width, 
the absolute crushing weight would be more than the average he had 


iven ; but he did not admit that it would be so borne by 6 inches. He 
lieved the ave: pressure was the true and fair measure of the strain. 


Witness was considerably pressed on this point; but he adhered to the 
opinion that the whole weight would be carried equally along the surface 
of the road. He had placed a 6-inch block of granite under a roller; and 
it was crushed into the surrounding metal, and broken. He could not 
remember the crushing weight of granite; and could not say whether it 
was 20 tons to the square inch. But the piece he referred to was not 
crushed in this sense ; and it would have been crushed more than it was if 
the surface under it had been harder. He gave evidence in the Kensington 
case; and then stated that one advantage of the steam-roller was that it 
found out the weak places in the road. 


Re-examined : There was more likely to be unequal pressure on an old 


worn road than on one under repair, where the surface was made as even as 
possible. He thought the pipes laid in the roads should be so made and 
placed as to withstand any weights carried along the roads. 


By the Jury: A 15-ton roller might safely be passed over a pipe 12 inches 
pipe and well bedded; but he did not 


i to be laid. 
This concluded the evidence for the defendants. 
Mr. LitT.eR, having put in the agreement made by the plaintiffs with 


the Vestry of Chelsea, to which he had referred in his opening speech, = 
ceeded to sum up the case for the defendants. He said the plaintiffs had 
called a large number of witnesses merely to say “ditto” to what the pre- 
ceding witnesses. had said. He, however, would not ask for the verdict of 
the jury because of the number of his witnesses, but on the ground of the 
weight to be attached to their evidence. He then referred to the sections 
of the — Local Management Act as to the control the Vestry had 
over the roads. 

to make good the surface of all roads after their pipes were laid—of course 
at the expense of the Company—buat the Vestry having no control over the 
Company, could be in nowise responsible for the way in which the mains 
were laid. It was decided in the Kensington case that the right of the 
Gas “4 to lay their pipes under the road was merely a statutory 
right. T 

Company were entitled to have their mains free from any unlawful inter- 
ruption. Tho only remedy provided by the statute for the Company was 
such sum by way of satisfaction to the undertakers for the damage done, 
not exceeding £5, as any two justices should determine. It being a mere 
statutory liability, there could be no other liability upon the Vestry. 


The Company, he said, were entitled to call on the Vestry 


e Vestry were absolutely bound to repair the roads; and the Gas 


Justice Grova: Do you mean to say that, supposing you do not break 


their pipes to any extent, there is no right of action ? 


Mr. Littter: I do, my Lord; and I shall ask your Lordship to rule 
upon it. 

Justice Grove: I shall not stop the case now. 

Mr. LirTLER, resuming his argument, said the first question he would ask 
the jury to consider was whether the defendants had not repaired the roads 
in a reasonable and proper manner. 

Justice Grove said he would leave three questions to the jury: 1, Were 
the pipes, or any of them, and if any which, broken by the defendants’ 15- 
ton steam-roller. 2, Was the use of such steam-rollers reasonable and 
proper under the surrounding circumstances. 38, Were the plaintiffs’ 
mains ~ “aed made and laid for reasonably bearing the effect of ordi- 
nary traffic. 

Mr. Litter said he would ask his Lordship to put it to the jury whether 
the 15-ton roller used by the Vestry for the repair of their road was of 
such a weight as would break the pipes if of sound construction and pro- 

rly laid. From 1877 until the Company obtained a verdict against the 

ensington Vestry they had not proved one single instance of ever having 
drawn the attention of the Vestry to fractures in gas-mains caused by the 
steam-roller. The plaintiffs’ witnesses had admitted cases of fractures 
occurring to pipes laid in roads where the steam-roller had not been used ; 
and also under footways. The fractures occurring under granite setts and 
wood were actually more in proportion to those occurring under the facing 
of am. Mr. Fagan, one of the plaintiffs’ witnesses, deposed to a main 
a broken in a part of Park Street where no roller had been used; and he 
could only account for it | the action of frost. As to fracture at No. 1, 
Park Street, the escape of gas from the main did not culminate in an 
explosion until ten days after the rolling; but it was only fair to say that 
there was some smell in the house where the explosion occurred two days 
after the steam-roller had been at work. If the jury thought that the 
fracture took place from other causes than that of the use of the steam- 
roller, he would claim their verdict as to No.1. As to fracture No. 2, there 
was the express evidence of the witness Naish that there had been no 
roller there for nine days before the escape of gas was discovered; and he 
(the learned Counsel) submitted that the fracture was more likely to have 
been occasioned by the heavy traffic passing down Buckingham Palace 
Road. It was true that in the case of the teodings in Motcombe Street the 
fracture was found immediately after the roller had been over it; and he 
admitted that this case came the nearest to connecting the roller with the 
accident. In this particular instance the main was laid in the most likely 
position for any traffic whatever to injure it. In the other case in Mot- 
combe Street the report was on the 11th of June, and it was not discovered 
till the 19th of July. It was said that it looked like an old break; but they 
all knew that an escape of London gas would make it look so very soon. 
He would submit that if subsidences took place from causes other than the 
acts of the defendants, they were not responsible for any mischief that 
ey to the ase. In Park Street the pipe was 2 ft. 9 in. below the 
surface. Could the jury believe that a pipe properly laid at that distance 
would have been fractured by the steam-roller passing over it? He should 
contend the pipe was bad; and a pipe which, according to his evidence, 
ht never to have been laid. The plaintiffs were not entitled to have 
old pipes unfit for modern requirements; and as modern traffic had 
increased, the necessity for proper repair had also increased. 

Justice Grove asked how often the Company ought to alter their pipes. 

Mr. LiTTLeR said according to circumstances. 

Justice Grove said that was a question for wad yn He could not lay it 
down as a question of law if it was not prescri by statute. 

Mr. LitT.eR said he would not ask his Lordship to lay it down as a 
question of law. The Company were bound to have their pipes in 
reasonable condition for the wear of the streets; and to keep them so. If 
there was an increase in the traffic, the man who increased the traffic was 
not to take the risk, but the man who had the a of laying his pipes 
underneath. It was no answer for the plaintiffs to say that the — at 
the time they were laid were perfectly good, according to the lights of 
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people then. He then dealt with the question of the weight of the roller 
as compared with that of the ordinary traffic; and contended that, con- 
sidering the breadth of the wheels, the latter brought far more pressure 
on the road. The last question was whether this was a reasonable use of 
the road; and he maintained that it was—especially having in view the 
authorization by the Legislature of traction-engines weighing 14 tons, 
carried on a much smaller wheel-surface. This seemed to him conclusive 
as a question of common sense. These rollers were not used merely for 
purposes of profit, but for the highest purpose for which such a machine 
could be used—to contribute to the public convenience by making the 
roads up in the shortest possible time, in the best’manner, and at the 
least expense, as the witnesses had abundantly proved. He contended 
that the defendants were entitled to use any means for repairing the roads 
which they were advised were the best for the purpose. Referring to the 
experiments made in Charles Street, he said they were perfectly fair, and 
probably the reason the pipes did not break was because they were good 
pipes. Very few cases had been brought out in the cross-examination of 
the defendants’ witnesses of even alleged fractures of pipes by the steam- 
roller; and some of these were amply accounted for by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. He appealed to the jury to say whether the 
roller had not been reasonably used ; whether these pipes had been pro- 
Fe laid, and were proper pipes; and whether the Siatante ought to 
restrained from using that which one of the plaintiffs’ witnesses had 
described as a luxury. 
The Arrorney-GENERAL then replied on behalf of the plaintiffs. He 
said his friend Mr. Littler did not often appear in that Court. He more 
generally practised before a tribunal that was not quite so strict ; and this 
might account for his having made various statements which were not 
warranted by the evidence, and some of which were directly opposed to it. 
For instance, in the case of the fracture in the Buckingham Palace Road, 
he had referred to Mr. Naish’s evidence as showing that the gas was not 
smelt until eight or nine days after the roller had ceased working. That 
was not the fact, even on witness’s evidence; while the previous wit- 
ness, Mr. Bootle, said he did not call Mr. Naish’s attention to the escape 
until seven or eight days after he first noticed it. In every case there was 
a concurrence of the escape of gas with the working of the roller. They 
had been told again and again that the plaintiffs wanted to stop the use of 
the steam-roller altogether ; but there was not a shadow of foundation for 
any such statement; and it ought not to have been made. It was quite 
possible that, taking proper precautions, even rollers weighing 15 tons 
might be used. But it had been distinctly laid down as matter of law that 
a vestry was not entitled to use a steam-roller soas to injure other people’s 
property. The prayer of the statement of claim only asked to restrain the 
defendants from using a steam-roller in such a way as to injure the pro- 
perly laid main-pipes and works of the plaintiffs; and that was the form 
in which the injunction had been carefully framed by the Court of Appeal 
in the Kensington case. They had been told several times by Mr. Littler 
that the Vestry had absolutely no control over the laying of the pipes, and 
could not interfere with them; but both these allegations were incorrect. 
Not only had the Vestry power to prevent the pipes being laid if they were 
not laid in a proper manner, but they had power to change their position 
and put them deeper, if necessary—subject, of course, to the decision 
of the Board of Trade, if there were a dispute. These powers were given 
them in order that they might properly carry out their functions as 
repairers of the roads. In proof of this statement, he quoted sections 98 
and 109 of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 120. 
It was, therefore, utterly incorrect to say that the Vestry were to be at the 
mercy of the Gas Company ; and it was an unworthy appeal to the selfish 
interests of the joy to represent this action as an attempt to throw an 
unnecessary burden on the ratepayers. Again, it was utterly untrue to 
say that the Gas Company were allowed to earn certain dividends in con- 
sequence of the risks they had to run in connection with their mains and 
other works. The provisions regulating the dividend were framed entirely 
in the interest of the public, so as to ensure a reduction in the price of gas 
concurrently with an increase of dividend ; and they had nothing on earth 
to do with damages or risks. On the contrary, any extraordinary expense 
to which the Company were put by damage to their pipes, or in conse- 
quence of accidents, would be an injury to the public by postponing reduc- 
tions in the price of gas. Besides, as he had pointed out in the opening, 
the Company were bound to supply gas to the public and the public lamps, 
so that, in one sense, they performed a public function as much as the 
Vestry. To hear Mr. Littler’s argument one would imagine that the Com- 
pany did not pay rates; whereas, as was well known, they were very large 
ratepayers, and were, therefcre, enormously interested in the roads being 
properly, economically, and expeditiously repaired. It was, however of 
still more importance both to them and the public that they should be 
protected against explosions of gas, the consequences of which had been 
proved in the present case to be very serious. The agreement with the 
Chelsea Vestry had been se in, with the object of showing that the 
Company were utterly careless of the safety of the public if only their own 
interests were protected. But his suggestion was on the contrary—that 
when the Vestry knew they were answerable for any damage caused by 
the roller, they would take care so to use it as not tocauseinjury. Having 
read the agreement, he remarked further that this was.a parish adjoining 
St. George’s, who knew perfectly well (as the evidence proved) that roads 
could be just as well repaired without the use of rollers of an excessive 
weight; and accordingly they agreed that the use of such a roller should 
be considered an extraordinary mode of repair. He could not help being 
struck by Mr. Littler’s apology for the small number of his witnesses. The 
plaintiffs had perhaps overlaid the case with evidence, not knowing what 
was coming on the other side. If they had known, they would not have 
troubled the jury with nearly so much evidence; but when they found 
that certain points were not cross-examined to they abstained from calling 
several witnesses who were in attendance to prove in other cases damage 
and danger to gas and water pipes by steam-rollers. No wonder Mr. Littler 
had appealed to them not to count heads, as he called it, for what was the 
evidence on the part of the defendants? Besides the witnesses from St. 
George’s parish, Mr. Livingstone, who practically gave evidence for the 
plaintiffs, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Gillespie, and Mr. Worth, there were only three 
surveyors called—all persons who desired to continue the use of steam- 
rollers—who admitted that they had broken pipes at some time or other, 
and two of whom said they were exceedingly careful how they used the 
steam-roller, and that in some cases it was not safe to do so. Not one road 
contractor had been called ; but three surveyors from Mile End, Islington, 
and Marylebone, and two scientific gentlemen (Mr. Woods and Sir o— 
Bazalgette), both of whom had given evidence on which he should rely. 
The defendants had not called one witness who had to make roads under 
contract to maintain them; nor had they put in any calculations to show 
either the durability or cost of roads made with one roller or another, 
though in some cases the witness who spoke to the 15-ton roller was also 
using a 6-ton one. No exact figures had been given to prove that the use 
they were endeavouring to justify was necessary or even desirable. Then 
it had been said again and again that only a very limited number of acci- 
dents had been traced to the use of steam-rollers; but he suggested that 
such an assertion ought not to have been made in view of the fact that the 





defendants had objected to his giving evidence of other cases, Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette said he had not ascertained whether the number of fracturss 
had increased concurrently with the use of steam-rollers. But he 
learned Counsel) put it confidently to the jury whether if such faotg 
been favourable to the defendants they would not have been forthcoming. 
and whether this did not account for the objection to such evidence bein, 
gone into. If the ordinary street traffic had gone over a pipe for twen; 
years and done no damage, and then when the road was picked uD 
and the steam-roller applied, there was immediately an escape of gus, 
could there be any doubt that the fracture was caused by the roller? 
And if this happened in two places in the same street, and in halt, 
dozen places in different streets in one year, was not a comm 
sense conclusion converted into an absolute certainty? The contention 
on the other side was that the steam-roller had absolutely nothing to ay 
with the fractures. This was a most astounding conclusion to come to 
in the face of the evidence; because it appeared from the cross-examinatig, 
of Mr. Livingstone, and the answers to the interrogatories, that the 
ordinary traffic was stopped while the roads were under repair, and that 
no attempt was made by the defendants to ascertain the thickness of ths 
road material or the position of the pipes under a road about to by 
repaired. He asked the jury to say that, in so doing, the defendants acteg 
recklessly, and entirely regardless of the duty cast upon them as declared 
by the Court of Appeal in the previous case. Coming to the evidence, he 
would first deal with the issue whether the steam-roller did break thes 
pipes ; and he could not see how this could be questioned, although ha 
could understand the other defences—viz., that the pipes were not properly 
laid, and that the Vestry had a right to break them. He then went in 
detail through the six cases, and referred to the evidence, from which he 
read passages to show that the escapes of gas had followed immediately 
upon the use of the roller—in some cases concurrently with it; and that, 
therefore, the rational conclusion was that the roller had caused the 
fracture. At No. 18, Motcombe Street only was there a considerable time 
between the use of the roller and the discovery of the fracture; and on it 
being examined it was evident, from the blackened edges of the pipe, that 
the gas had been escaping for some time. The next question in issue was 
how the pipes were laid; and on that point he could not imagine stronger 
evidence than the length of time during which they had remained unin. 
jured. Only one witness, Mr. Woods, had ventured to say that the pipes 
were such as he would have rejected ; and he (the Attorney-General) could 
not but think that he was speaking rather with respect to the existing 
state of knowledge than with regard to the circumstances when they were 
laid. At any rate, Mr. Gillespie had said that he had taken up many gas. 
mains forty years old, and in every case he found similar irregularities, 
Mr. Jones also said that, at the time of the Kensington case, he inquired 
carefully into this point, and examined a large number of old gas-mains; 
and in every instance he found there was this irregularity of casting. 
With one exception, the thinnest part of all these pipes was more than 
03 inch; and Mr. Stevenson said he now specified this thickness as being 
strong enough. It was also to be remembered that these pipes had been 
proved to be made of cold-blast iron, which was stronger than that now 
used. So that, whether one looked at the thickness of the metal or the 
uality, with the exception of Mr. Woods the evidence was all one way. 

he Vestry wished to say they had a right to assume that every pi 
under ground was a perfect casting, with no inequalities either in 
the pipe or the bed on which it was laid. But that was not 60; 
they must repair the streets having regard to the ordinary inci- 
dents of daily life. He had opened the case that no one could foreses 
the falling away of the soil underneath the pipes; but now it had been 
suggested by Mr. Bigham that it was the duty of the Gas Company to 
see that the pipes remained in the condition in which they were originally 
laid. It would be manifestly absurd to lay down any suchrule. All the 
witnesses agreed that if a pipe were laid as perfectly as possible, no one 
could ensure that there would never be any subsidence. The only wit- 
ness who spoke to anything like want of care in the original laying was 
Mr. Worth, who said in one case there was a pot-hole; but that was not 
put to any of the plaintiffs’ witnesses in cross-examination. With regard 
to Motcombe Street, where there were vaults, different considerations might 
apply. It was elicited that the pipe there was practically resting on the 
crown of an arch at either end, with softer material in the middle ; and 
probably if pipes were being laid in such a position now it would be 
thought better to put concrete under them. But it could not be said 
that the pipe was improperly laid, since it had remained there and done 
its work for forty or fifty years. He contended that in every case these 
pipes were properly laid in the first place; and that it was impossible for 
the plaintiffs to be constantly taking up and relaying 1800 miles of pipes, 
in order to make sure that no subsidence had taken place. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 28. 

At the sitting of the Court this morning, i : 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, resuming his speech, referred again to the evi- 
dence as to the condition in which the pipes were found. It was, he said, 
suggested that the fact of the pipes being broken showed they were not 
properly bedded ; but Mr. Livingstone, Mr. Reeves, and in fact all the wit 
nesses, admitted that subsidences might occur which could not be foreseen. 
He did not say all the cases were of exactly the same character ; but he did 
suggest that their cumulative effect was immense. His friend seemed to 
have an idea there was some motive for laying the pipes badly ; but the fact 
was just the reverse. The Gas Company would naturally take every p0s- 
sible care to have the pipes well laid ; and the fact of their having lain in 
the ground so long uninjured showed that they had been well laid. Coming 
to the question of the reasonableness of using rollers of great weight, he 
said this might be divided into two parts—first, was it reasonable to use 
such rollers atall; and secondly, was it reasonable to use them anywhere 
and everywhere, without eres d as to what was beneath the surface. 
Several witnesses had proved that, in their own districts, they used both 
heavy and light steam-rollers; and it could not be contended on the evi- 
dence that lighter rollers would not make good roads. A number of sur 
veyors of London parishes had proved that ry! used light rollers as well 
as heavy; and though Mr. Littler had read a long list of towns where he 
said 15-ton rollers were used, not a witness was called to prove the state- 
ment, and they had no information whatever as to the circumstances 
under which the heavy rollers were used in these places—even if they 
were used—or whether light rollers were not also used, where extra 
care was required. The experiments relied on by the defendants. he 
suggested ought to be regarded with the greatest possible suspicion. 
In each case, whether that of the whisky bottle or the pon laid in 
the trench, the main weight of the roller was eased by the hard crust on 
either side, and noappreciable pressure would come upon the article exper! 
mented on. Sir Joseph Bazalgette had given a calculation of the aversgé 
pressure per inch a the roller; but that was entirely dependent 08 
the weight being borne equally all along the surface, and was n0 
measure of the pressure which might come on a particular point. The 
statutes with regard to steam traction-engines had nothing to do with 4 
question. They did not say that such engines might do any damage wit) 
out being liable; they said that such engines should not be used above 
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scertain limit. Mr. Scott, who was a perfectly independent witness, had 
come to the conclusion that from every point of view a lighter roller was 
preferable. Mr. Radford, of Wandsworth, also found that a 15-ton roller 
yas dangerous, and preferred an 8-ton one. Other surveyors gave simi- 
lar evidence, passages of which were read. Passages were also from 
defendants’ witnesses, proving the same thing—that it was not always safe 
fo use & 15-ton roller. The Gas Company were bound by law to keep plans 
showing where all their pipes were; and the Vestry could, at the cost of 
1s. if to the Clerk of the Peace, inspect them, and see the position of all 
the pipes. [The learned Counsel the section in question.}] Sir Joseph 
tte had said that the stones were not pounded by the 15-ton roller ; 

put no evidence had been given of any comparison of stones passed over 
by it and @ lighter roller. Mr. Griffiths, however (a very large road con- 
tractor), had proved distinctly that there was a great difference; and Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Fry gave similar evidence. The evidence of the Engineers, 
Messrs. Jones, Bryan, Woodall, Stevenson, and Cotton, all showed that the 
yse of these heavy rollers was dangerous; and it had not been ay 
controverted. To show that fractures took place from other causes whic 
noone disputed was utterly immaterial. This was a case of importance; 
snd he would not apologize for having occupied the jury so long. On the 
one side there was cause and effect clearly traceable ; on the other side no 
theory whatever to account for the fractures. He therefore asked the jury 
tocome to the conclusion that the pipes were properly laid, that they were 
broken by the steam-roller, and that such a use of the roller was negligent 
god unreasonable. 

Mr. Mackenziz asked permission to call Mr. Livingstone to prove that 
the maps would not show the depth of the pipes. 

Justice GRovE said there was evidence of the depth; they did not need 


a map. 

Mr Mickenzre said the a were asked by interrogatories whether 
they had maps, and they declined to answer, referring to their affidavit 
of documents, which contained no reference to maps. The Vestry had no 
means =| knowing the depth of the pipes until after the accidents had 
happened. 

tice Grove said the point was very immaterial. He then proceeded 
tosum up the case to the jury. He commenced by remarking that it had 
taken a great deal too long; and if this sort of thing went on it would 
render the administration of justice impossible. He hoped the matter 
would be inquired into, and some change introduced. Proceeding, he said 
that the questions between the parties were of a simple character. The 
aintiffs said that by using very heavy steam-rollers six of their pipes had 
n broken; the depth at which they were laid below the surface varying 
from about 1 foot to rather more than 2 feet. They asked the jury to draw 
this inference because of the escape of gas shortly after the use of the 
roller, when they had not been broken by the ordinary traffic. The 
defendants said this had not been proved; that there was not sufficient 
evidence to prove that in any one case the roller had broken the pipe. 
The onus of proof lay upon the plaintiffs; and it was for the jury to sa 
whether they were reasonably satisfied that this onus had been discharged. 
That was the main question at issue. It was unnecessary for him to call 
attention to the statutes which had been referred to, for he did not think 
they had any bearing on the case. It was not contended that the use of a 
steam-roller was prohibited ; and he did not see that any of the statutes 
which had been read had any material bearing on the question before 
them. The questions he should ask them to answer would be these: 1, 
Were the plaintiffs’ pipes, or any of them, broken by the defendants’ steam- 
rollers? 2, Was the use of rollers of such make and weight reasonable and 
proper under the surrounding circumstances (by which he meant the char- 
acter of the district, the traffic, and the nature of the road to be repaired), 
and were they used with reasonable care? 38, Were the plaintiffs’ mains 
reasonably made and laid, and reasonable and proper for bearing the 
eflects of ordinary trafic? There again they must consider the time at 
which the pipes were laid, and other surrounding circumstances. If they 
found for the plaintiffs, the damages would not be a material matter; the 
main point being the injunction, which was for him to deal with. The 
cost of repair was only put at something under £30; but the jury could 
give any less sum. 

Mr. Danckwerts said the damages were agreed. 

Justice Grove then went very briefly through the evidence. He first 
give the times when the roller was in use, according to the statement of 
the defendants; and the times when the fractures were discovered. He 
remarked that the subsidences which had been spoken to could hardly 
have caused fracture of pipes 3 inches in diameter and i inch thick without 
some superincumbent pressure ; nor did the suggestion that the accidents 
were caused by frost appear to have much probability in its favour in such 
aclimate as that of England. In every case but one, he believed, there 
was some subsidence or hollow. He also remarked that in considering the 
question of the ordinary traffic, the jury must not think of extraordinary 
loads which might occasionally be carried on a trolly; because it was quite 
possible that such excessive weights, if they caused damage, would render 
those who took them along the road liable. With regard to the measure- 
ments which had been given of the thicknesses of the pipes, he observed 
that in some cases there was an affectation of accuracy which was quite 
inapplicable to the circumstances. The amount of accuracy which would 
be rightly required in the case of a standard weight or measure, or a 
mathematical instrument, was quite out of place and almost impossible 
in the case of a gas-pipe. He thought the inspection which the jury had 
had of the pipes themselves was quite sufficient ; but if they desired to 
Measure them they could do so. He did not pretend to go through all the 
arguments presented by the learned Counsel on either side, which he would 
leave to the jury to attach such weight to as it appeared to them to deserve. 
In commenting on some of the scientific evidence the learned Judge said 
that in his view neither the total weight of the roller nor the weight per 
Square inch was the really important point, but it would lie between the 
two; the one being an over-estimate and the other an under-estimate. 
Having gone through the whole of the evidence in more or less detail, he 

ded the questions above stated to the jury. 

After 20 minutes’ deliberation, the jury, in answer to the learned Judge, 
said they found that all the pipes were broken by the defendants’ roller ; 
that the use of such a roller was not reasonable and proper under the 
circumstances; that it was not used with sufficient care; and that the 
Plaintiffs’ pipes were reasonably made and laid. The damages, they added, 
would be the amount agreed upon by the parties. 


Mr. Danckwerrs said the amount agreed upon was £18 odd. 

Justice Grove said he would give judgment for £18, 

Mr. Dancxwerts asked for an injunction in the terms prayed, which were 
in the form settled by the Court of Appeal. 

Justice Grove: Yes. 


r. Mackenzie asked his Lordship not to grant the injunction at present, 
but to allow a motion for injunction to be made when his leader could 
address a legal argument against it. 
. Justice Grove said an injunction had been granted by the Court of Appeal 


reason for delaying it. The former case was precisely the same, but per- 
haps not so conclusive as this, in which the jury had answered every ques- 
tion in favour of the plaintiffs. 
Mr. Mackenzie again pressed his Lordship not to grant an injunction 
until the point of law had been argued that the defendants were not liable 
for a fracture, even if caused by the steam-roller, if a contributing cause was 
a subsidence of the ground since the pipes were laid. 

Justice Grove said on that point the weakest part of the plaintiffs’ case 
was as to No. 4 fracture; but if the jury had found that case in the defen- 
dants’ favour, and the other five in favour of the plaintiffs, it would only 
go to slightly reduce the damages. There would still be an injunction. 
Mr. Mackenzie again asked for an opportunity of being heard before the 
injunction was granted. 

Justice GRovE said it would bea perfectly unnecessary proceeding, which 
would only lead to delay. Mr. Littler had in the course of the case intimated 
that, whichever way it went, there would bean appeal ; and the defendants 
might as well appeal the whole case at once. 

Mr. DancKWERTs said there was no point of novelty in this case at all. 
Justice Grove said the whole case had been heard and determined by 
the Court of Appeal in a parallel case, and he was bound by that decision. 
Mr. Mackenzie said the main point there urged was that the rollers 
were @ necessary or convenient means of repairing the roads. They pro- 
posed to ask his Lordship to refuse the injunction on the ground that, 
amongst other things, it was not shown that the use of the steam-roller 
would break pipes properly laid. 

Justice Grove said the jury had found that these pipes were properly 
laid. 

Mr. Mackenzte said they wished to submit that the finding of the jury 
that these six pipes were broken by the roller, although a good ground for 
judgment in an action for damages, did not entitle the plaintiffs to an 
injunction. 

Mr. DanckwERTs said that was all thrashed out on the previous occasion. 
Mr. MackeEnzi£ intimated his dissent from this. 

Justice Grove said if it was not it ought to have been. All these points 
could be argued in the Divisional Court, in the Court of Appeal, and in the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Danckwerts then asked for costs on the higher scale. 

Justice Grove said he was not in favour of giving costs on the higher 
scale as a general rule; and in this case he thought there were a great 
many too many witnesses. He would not therefore do anything towards 
increasing the costs. 

Mr. Danckwenrts said he did not wish to argue the question, but he might 
be allowed to mention that, in the case before Justice Field, costs on the 
higher scale were allowed ; and in this case they were distinctly informed 
by the defendants that they meant to raise every possible point, and to 
carry it to the highest Court of Appeal. Hence the necessity the plaintiffs 
felt to go into the case thoroughly. 

Justice Grove said the costs would abide the event; but he should not 
make any special order about them. 





Miscellaneous Actos. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Proposep EXTENSION OF THE BILL RELATING TO THE LayINe or Gas 
AND WaTER Marys. 

On Friday last at the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Parliamentary Committee reported that they had further considered the 
question upon which they reported on the Friday previous in connection 
with the Board’s Bill relating to the laying of gas and water pipes and the 
removal of subsoil, and was referred back to them together with a further 
letter from the Clerk of the Wandsworth District Board, explaining that 
the District Board did not object to the provision in the third clause of 
the Bill for an appeal to the Metropolitan Board, but to the proposal in 
the fourth clause that the Board should have a concurrent power with the 
Vestries and District Boards to enforce the law. The Committee were of 
opinion that it was expedient not only that there should be a right of appeal 
to the Metropolitan Board against the decisions of Vestries and District 
Boards, as proposed in the third clause, but that the Board should have a 
concurrent ogre with those bodies to enforce the law, so that the Board 
might be able to act in the event of a failure to doso on the part of any of 
the local bodies. The Committee had also considered the letter from the 
Westminster District Board, relating to the same Bill. The District 
Board expressed approval of the Bill, but suggested that the provisions of 
clauses 3 and 4 should be extended so as to prevent the removal (otherwise 
than for footways, basements, or cellars) of gravel and subsoil from any 
building land abutting on new streets, and the putting in its place of refuse 
and rubbish. It appeared to the Committee that there would be a diffi- 
culty, now that the Bill is before Parliament, in extending its provisions as 
suggested ; and they recommend that the Westminster District Board be 
informed that the Board is unable to act upon the suggestion. 


PARIS GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Report anp AccouNTs FoR THE YEAR 1886, 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Paris Gas Company, which was 
held on the 24th of March, the Directors presented their report on the 
working of the undertaking during the twelve months ending Dec. 31 last, 
together with the accounts for this period. It was of the usual voluminous 
character; but the principal features are comprised in the following 
summary. 

During the past year the Company sent ont 286,851,360 cubic metres 
(about 10,126 million cubic feet) of gas; being 387,361 cubic metres more 
than in the preceding year. Of the total consumption, 72,124,390 cubic 
metres, rather more than one-fourth, was ‘‘day” gas. The total receipts 
amounted to 73,967,465 frs., of which 68,179,133 frs. came from the city, 
and 5,788,332 frs. from the suburbs. The number of consumers at the close 
of the year was 195,043, being an increase of 5389, or 2°84 per cent., on 
those on the Company’s books at the corresponding period of 1885. The 
number of public lamps was 62,695, of which 53,585 were employed for 
lighting the city. The total number of high-power burners in use in Paris 
at the close of 1886 was 3811, representing about 32,070 ordinary burners. 
There were 22,415 house services—pipes fitted up for the supply of the 
various “ flats” of buildings—distributed over 17,941 houses. The number 
of consumers taking a supply of gas from them was 75,688 ; and the receipts 
from this source last — were 15,124,104 frs. As ten years ago these con- 
sumers numbered only 26,805, it will be seen that gas is now used in a 
great number of apartments where formerly the occupants refused to 
adopt it. During last year the Company’s mains were increased to the 
extent of 19,443 metres, or about 12 miles; bringing up the total length to 
2,120,628 metres, or about 1318 miles. 

With regard to capital outlay, the total amount spent last year was 
4,572,375 frs. The attention of the Directors was occupied mainly in com- 
pleting the existing works ; so that now they will be able to finish a section 
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the current year),and execute some work remaining to be done at Maisons- 
Alfort. The capital account of the Company s as follows at the close 














of 1886 :— 
Francs. Sterling. 
Amount expended to Dec. 81,1885 . . . . 251,400,082 ..£10,056,004 
Do, Garing WS. 3 0 0 0 0 og 0 ot ARTE ce 182,895 
Total on Dec. 31,1886. . . . « « 255,972,457 ..£10,238,899 
‘Fo meet which there has been raised— 
Inshares . . « + « «+ « 84,000,000 frs. 
o» bonds . « «© « « eo « 172,245,789 ,, 
———— 256,245,739 .. 10,249,830 
273,282 .. £10,931 
The following is the working account for the past year :— 
Expenditure. 
Francs. Sterling. 
Value of gas in store on Jan.1,1886 . .. . 82,675 .. £1,807 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coals carbonized. . . . + © © « « « 20,718,665 .. 828,747 
Coke and tar for heating purposes . . . . 4,521,949 .. 180,878 
Salaries and wages . e © © «© «© « « 4,067,967 .. 162,719 
Maintenance of worksand plant. . . . . 2,182,659 .. 85,306 
Incidental expenses of carbonization . . . 1,490,750 .. 59,630 
ae ae 418,825 .. 16,733 
Geomerereepemees, 2 cw sc tt tt lt 123,840 .. 4,934 
Distribution— 
Salaries of Engineers and officers . . . . 1,870,880 .. 54,815 
Repair and maintenance of mains and service! 1,148,336 .. 45,933 
Allowances, premiums, stamps,&c.. . . . 8,559 .. 142 
Printing and advertising . . .. +. «+ « 270,942 .. 10,888 
I ow ng cw tl el tl le 64,390 .. 2,576 
Generali management— 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee 150,000 6,000 
ae ae ae ee ee ee 997,691 .. 89,908 
Office and otherexpenses . . . . « « « $21,117 .. 12,845 
Service, accidents, relief, &c. . e 145,785 .. 5,829 
Law and othercharges. . . «© »« «© « « 36,972 . 1,479 
ee ee ee eee 298 932 
Rentsandinsurances ......-. « 160,238 . 6,409 
Interestonloams . . . . . + 6 « « « 8,817,825 328,693 
Loan redemptionfund . . . .. . « «+ 4,970,500 198,820 
Share redemptionfund. . ... . 1,955,000 78,200 
Cost of experiments,&c. . . . . « « « 95,666 .. 8,827 
Contributions to pension and provident funds 251,444 .. 10,058 
Municipal charges— 
Tax of 2c. per cubic metre ofgassold . . . 65,028,922 .. 201,157 
Rent of subsoil occupied by mains, &c.. . . f ee 8, 
Lighting, extinguishing, and maintenance of 
SERN: 6 « « « © # 6 © 8 929,176 .. 37,167 
State charges— 
OfficialGas Examiner . ... ++ 6,000 .. 240 
Stampe and taxes. . . 1. + «© © © © e 982,830 .. 89,313 
Totalexpenditure. .... . 60,835,871 .. £2,483,435 
Revenue. 
Value of gas in store on Jan.1,1887. .. . 40,247 .. £1,610 
Saleofgas ... . « « « « « e« 178,967,465 .. 2,958,699 
Residual products— 
pe ee ee ee ee ee - 17,188,058 .. 685,322 
Mie.6 «4-6 4 © + « « 2,170,488 86,819 
Ammoniacalliquor ... .. .«. + « 41,066,416 42,657 
Rent of meters and fittingsonhire. . . . 2,735,885 .. 109,433 
PE. .« «- @ eo <) » 6 Ss ere 2, ee 8,712 
Interest and discount ... . . ° 791,140 .. 81,646 
Miiscoliameous. «© «© > sw eo ec eee es $20,420 .. 12,817 
Totalrevenue .... + « « e 


98,317,873 .. £8,982,715 
Deductexpenditure. . . . . . « « « 60,885,871 .. 2,483,435 
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Balance, being profit made in the year 1886 . 87,482,002 .. £1,499,280 
Add balance brought forward from 1885 . . 138,642 .. 5,545 
87,620,644 .. £1,504,825 
Deduct to meet outstanding claims. . . . 220,644 .. 8,825 
Balance available for distribution . . . . 87,400,000 .. £1,496,000 
Deduct for share dividend. . .. . « « 12,400,000 ., 496,000 
Balance, divisible equally between the Com- 
pany andthe Municipality. . . . . . 25,000,000 .. £1,000,000 


The total amount available for distribution among the shareholders is 
therefore as follows :— 











Francs, Sterling. 
Dividend asabove . . . . + « « « « 12,400,000 .. £496,000 
Half of divisible balance o « « ce ce « 13,500,000 .. 500,000 
Fourteenth payment by Municipality of por- 
tion of an advance made yearly by Company ee 2,000 
Balance of undivided profits . . ... + 233,152 .. 9,326 
Total. . - « « « « © « «© « « 26,188,153 .. £1,007,036 
Deduct 1 fr. per share for special reserve fund 836, oe 13,440 
Balance. . . « « + «6 « « « « 24,847,153 .. £998,886 
Deduct interim dividend of 12 frs. 50c. per 
share paidin Octoberlast . . . . . . 8,282,862 .. 129,294 
Balance available for final dividend. . . 21,614,790 £864,592 


The balance was equal to a further payment of 63frs. 50c. per share 
making altogether 76 frs., hyn f lfr. per share more than last year, an 
leaving 278,790 frs. (£11,152) to be carried forward. 

With regard to the receipts from the sale of residual products, the mild- 
ness of the weather last October interfered with the demand for coke for 
domestic purposes; but this was compensated for by an increased quan- 
tity employed in manufacturing operations and despatched to the provinces, 
and consequently the stock in hand was kept within the limits of preceding 
years. The amount realized by the sale of coke last year x ee | a falling 
off of 90,808 frs. as compared with 1885. The Company work up their 
tar and ammoniacal liquor; but the Directors have of late years found 
increased difficulty in disposing of the manufactured products, and there- 
fore, to keep down the stock, they have had to resort to using a quantity 
of tar and heavy oil as fuel for heating the retorts. This accounts for the 
diminution in the receipts from this source from 5,025,622 frs. in 1883 to 
8,236,904 frs. last year, or to the extent of more than one-third. 

As to the Company’s other sources of revenue, there were sold during 
the past year 26 horizontal gas-engines of various types, representing a 
total power of 70 horses, The quantity of gas annually consumed by gas- 
engines in Paris may be estimated at 3 million cubic metres. The number 
of appliances for heating by coke which were sold last year was 1236; 
bringing up to 61,451 the total number sent out from the Company’s work- 
shops, and in operation chiefly in Paris. These articles, for which the 
Company charge as low a price as possible, have contributed very materially 
to an extended use of coke. 

The special reserve fund authorized at the general meeting of the 
Company in 1875 for the purpose of liquidating the claims of the share- 
holders on the portion of the undertaking that will pass into the hands of 





year to 10,094,823 frs. The provident and pension funds and the 
men’s savings fund were in a sound condition at the close of the year, 

In order to be in a position to carry out the extensions of works 

lant called for by the continued growth of the Company’s business, it hag 
aoe found necessary to raise additional capital ; the amount roduced by 
the loan of 1882—viz., 48,500,000 frs.—having been all expended With thy 
exception of 273,282 frs. During the past five years the number of con 
sumers has increased by 35,504, or at the rate of 22 per cent.; and if 
additional consumption which has taken place within the last few moy 
continues, the limit of the manufacturing capacity of the plant wij] be 
reached. The general extension work which it pony sed to CArTY oy 
between now and 1890 is estimated to cost 13,000, rs.; beyond which 
the works now in hand will have to be completed, involving an Outlay of 
12,000,000 frs.—making altogether 25,000,000 frs. This sum it is proposed 
to lay out as follows: In 1887, 12,500,000 frs. ; in 1888, 6,250,000 frs. ; in 1999 
6,250,000 frs. In order to raise the gross amount, the Directors Propose 
to issue 50,000 bonds of 500 frs. each; redeemable at par in the 17 yeary 
between 1889 and the end of the concession. The subscription for thes 
bonds will be open to the shareholders only. 

The principal section of the report closes with a reference to the extenda 
investigation into the Company’s manufacturing operations which hy 
lately been carried out at the instance of the Minister of the Interior, anj 
to which allusion has frequently been made in ourcolumns. The congly. 
sions arrived at by the Scientific Commission were, it will be remembered 
that no improvement had been made in the Company’s processes or plant 
which had enabled them to realize such an economy in their working 
expenses as to justify the Commission in calling for a compulsory redyo. 
tion in the price of gas. At the same time they thought the system of 
manufacture was susceptible of improvement in various respects, especial] 
in regard to the handling of the coal and coke, the production and pnrif. 
cation of the gas, and perhaps the condensing process; but it did not 
appear to them that all these improvements combined would result jy 
very notable economy. These conclusions, the Directors remark, cop. 
firm the statements made by themselves before the Ministerial Cop. 
mission of 1880, the Municipal Commissions, and the scientific experts 
nominated by the Prefectoral Council. “ If,” they proceed to remark, “our 

lant differs in certain points from that of the Belgian and English works, 
it has been no less closely studied and constantly improved in its 
details; and our manufacturing processes, which have been taken ag 
patterns by a large number of companies, present every guarantee for 
simplicity, regularity, and economy. In declaring that the whole of the 
improvements of which our works and plant are still susceptible would not 
lead to a saving sufficient to render obligatory a reduction in the price of 
gas, the Commission appear to us to have, in fact, acknowledged that our 
system of manufacture is in no respect inferior to those adopted in other 
works in France and elsewhere. At the same time we shall nevertheless 
continue our studies and researches, with the determination to neglect 
nothing that will enable us to apply to the plant in our works all the 
modifications which may appear to us to really constitute improvement 
and progress.” The Directors have appointed a special staff whose duty it 
will be to investigate the progress of electric lighting at home and abroad, 
and report thereon. Concurrently they will study the various high-power 
burners which are now coming into general use; and they will be prepared 
to furnish gratuitously to consumers, architects, and contractors any infor- 
mation they may need as to the best means of improving and perfecting 
gas lighting and cooking installations. The Directors are conscious that 
these, at times, leave much to be desired; while, under proper conditions, 
they may be made to contribute materially to the comfort and health of 
the community. 





THE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF THE EDINBURGH GAS-WORKS 
TO THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS. 
AGREEMENT OF THE EDINBURGH Town CouNcIL TO THE PURCHASE. 

The Ordinary Fortnightly Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council was 
held on Tuesday last—the Lorp Provost (Sir T. Clark) presiding. It 
will be remembered that at the special meeting of the Council on the pre- 
vious Tuesday—a full report of which appeared in the last number of the 
JOURNAL—it was agreed to delay for a week the consideration of the report 
of the Committee of Council on the provisional agreement for the purchase 
of the Edinburgh Gas Company’s undertaking; and the matter was now 
brought forward for approval. 

Mr. Cotston moved—“ That they approve generally of the terms of the 
report of the Lord Provost’s Committee, and remit to the said Committee 
to enter into negotiations with the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company 
with the view of making a provisional agreement with that Company for 
the transference of their undertaking, and to report.” As to the terms of 
the bargain they had made, he was not going to deny that it was a very 
good thing for the Gas rae mm ; but he was there to contend, on the 
other side, that the bargain they had made with the Company was a good 
one—a better one than most of the bargains made with gas companies. 
He was glad to see that the JournaL or Gas Licutina, referring to the 
bargain that the Sub-Committee had made on behalf of the community, 
had called it “ the a of bargaining.” [A Vorce: On which side?) 
The one on behalf of the community; and that was the right side. In 
general terms, the eement was this: They had £27,000 of money to 
pay over in cash ; and this was the sole amount of capital they had to eA 
vide. He might even go the length of saying that this £27,000 at the best 
only represented the sum which had been paid for many years in the way 
of income-tax beyond the dividend which had hitherto been paid to the 
shareholders. But he was quite prepared to put it in another light, and 
say that it was practically the sum they had to pay for the goodwill of the 
business. The Trust, when it entered into possession on Aug. 1, 1888, 
would have the same means of paying annuities as the Directors of the 
Company had of paying dividends. The dividend for the last 50 years had 
been at the rate of 10 per cent. ; and the Corporation did not propose to pay 
any more. But this dividend did not represent the profits earned. There 
been large surpluses, which had accumulated, pot which had gone to the 
enlargement of the works without increasing the capital of the concern; 
and it was the smallness of this capital which had enabled the Corporation 
to make so favourable a bargain. These enormous surpluses were all to 
come to the community, tal suit undoubtedly be devoted, to a great 
extent, as the Directors had hitherto devoted them, to the extension of 
works, with a view of developing the enterprise more and more. He di 
not know that a better bargain could possibly have been made than that 
the surrender of all these profits should have been made for a sum down 
of £27,000. He did not care one iota for the Stock Exchange. He thought 
it was the most fallacious basis, the most slippery basis, on which a maa 
could place his foot in going into a financial concern. There was an ol 
authority which said, “ By their fruits ye shall know them;” and he 
the profits of the concern rather than the quotations upon the Stock Ex- 
change. In order to show that they had not made a bad bargain, he shoul 

ive the Council at least the results of one transaction. He knew his friend 
r. Smith Clark would say that there was another Company ; and he ho 
they should yet get information upon that. The Committee entrusted 





the Municipality at the termination of the concession, was increased last 


with this matter were getting up the information; and he had no doubt it 
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gould be in the hands of the Town Council before their next meeting. 
fe had been favoured by Mr. Penny, the eminent Civil Engineer, of 
Westminster, with particulars as to the agreement between the Corpora- 
» of Birmingham and the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company 

1974. The a of gas manufactured by this Company was 1462 
‘lion cubic feet. They received in payment for their undertaking per- 
tual annuities amounting to £58,290; and they were allowed to a the 
Perv fund, &c., which amounted to £50,515. The annuities capitalized 
4 95 years’ purchase reached a capital sum of £1,457,250—equal to £997 

iJlion cubic feet of gas sold, or 94d. per 1000 feet. Dealing with the 
dinburgh Gas Company’s sale to the Corporation on the same lines, the 
result would be as follows :—Sale of gas in 1886, 709 million eubic feet ; 
gnnuities, £20,000, and £27,000 in cash ; annuities, capitalized at 25 years’ 
parchase, 2500,000; the cash to be paid by the Corporation, £27,000, 
making a total of £527,000, which was equal to £743 per million cubic 
eet, or 74d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. The summing 4 of this 
yould show that the Edinburgh Corporation had purchased the under- 
taking for £254 per million less than the Corporation of Birmingham 

id for the works of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Company, 
which meant in money a sum amounting to £180,000 saved if they had 

orchased upon the same terms as the Birmingham Corporation. Asa 
bet, they had purchased at 26 per cent. less than Birmingham paid. 

Bailie ANDERSON seconded the motion. In doing so he adverted to the 
comparative smallness of the Company’s dividend-bearing capital as having 
operated favourably in the bargain the Corporation were now making. 
Comparing the provisional agreement now under discussion with the price 
st which the Glasgow Corporation took over their gas ss he said 
the gas sold in Glasgow amounted to 962,950,000 cubic feet, and the an- 
puities and interest represented £39,562; while in the case of Edinburgh, 
the gas sold was 709 million cubic feet, and the annuities and interest repre- 
sented £21,080, or, with pensions, £22,830. While he admitted that the 

ain was @ liberal one for the Company, he was at the same time 
thoroughly of opinion that it was a wise transaction for the city, and 
one that would ultimately tend to their benefit and profit. 

Mr. SmirH CLARK moved that the Council delay consideration of the 
report till it was ascertained on what terms the Edinburgh and Leith 
Company’s works could be acquired. He said he had listened very atten- 
tively to the racy and vigorous speech of Mr. Colston, and to his quota- 
tions, which had ranged from the JourNat or Gas Licutrne to the Bible, 
in the hope of a some ground on which he presented his case as 
one for urgency. His feeling at this moment was against anything which 
should commit them to precipitate action, unless there was very strong 
reason for doing so. It was admitted both by Mr. Colston and Bailie 
Anderson that the transaction under consideration could never be regarded 
ascomplete in itself. It had been acknowledged that the natural sequence 
of the bargain proposed should be a corresponding bargain at rates to be 
agreed on with the Edinburgh and Leith Company. In short, the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Colston at the Committee meeting was that Parliament 
would not sanction a public corporation entering into competition with a 
gas company on any terms whatever. If this were so, it appeared to him 
(Mr. Smith Clark) that, as business men, they should hesitate approving of 
one-half of the bargain until they knew precisely what the other half was 
to be; and hence it seemed to him that, unless there was some reason for 
urgency, by far the safest and soundest position they could adopt at this 
moment was simply to let this gery agreement stand over until the 

ment with the Edinburgh and Leith Company was before them. 
There he would have stopped to-day, simply tabling his motion, and leaving 
members to vote as they thought fit; but his friend, Mr. Colston, had dis- 
closed his usual fondness for figures, especially when they were big, and 
had treated them to considerable detail as to the transactions that had been 
carried out between another Corporation and Gas Company. It wascurious 
that Mr. Colston had overlooked the very case that came closest to their own. 
One misfortune under which they all laboured in dealing with these figures 
was that the major number of purchases of gas concerns by Corporations 
took place about ten years ago, when the prospects of gas were at their 
jd st; whereas they in Edinburgh were entering into a transaction— 
if they entered into it at all—at a time when the prospects of never 
were more dismal or dreary. He used this expression as the result of very 
careful inquiry among experts and others, who certainly ought to know. 
The case of the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company, which Mr. 
Colston had quoted, was altogether out of proportion, away from compari- 
son, with the transaction now under discussion, because the annuities 
and interest in that instance amounted to £59,000. The case of the 
Birmingham Gas Company, however, was much more suitable for com- 
parison, because the annuities and interest there amounted together 
to £21,600 per annum. The total sale of gas there was 800 million cubic 
feet; and the cost incurred by the annuities represented 63d. per 
1000 cubic feet sold. Even upon Mr. Colston’s own calculations, he was 
paying a price which was at least one-twelfth in excess of this sum. 
As to the distinction which Mr. Colston drew between expenditure of 
a — nature and expenditure chargeable to revenue, he (Mr. Smith 
Clark) really could not follow the precise state of confusion into which 
Mr. Colston had fallen. Working capital was an element which, in 
his confusion, Mr. Colston refused to look at. When they had paid 
for their plant and pipes, and paid this £27,000, they were in the 
delightful position of being able to proceed to make gas without any 
working capital at all. He (Mr. Smith Clark) held that they must 
not only take into account what mf must pay the present Company for 
their stock, but the sum they would require to have in hand to supple- 
ment that stock from time to time. Beginning with their annuities and 
pensions, and taking interest at 34 per cent. on the £27,000 they had to pay 
in cash, and upon a working capital of (say) £73,000—which was certainly 
not extravagant—he made a total annual outlay which they should incur 
of £25,250, which, upon the —* of gas, would represent a cost of 84d. 

r 1000 cubic feet, against 64d., the price paid, as he had said, for the 
‘irmingham Company’s concern. Even this statement, strong as it was, 
did not half exhaust the badness of the bargain into which it was proposed 
they should enter. It appeared from the Sub-Committee’s report, that the 
Ragineers who had been advising them had not had the opportunity of 
making a personal inspection of the works. He considered this was a most 
important matter. eminent authority on the subject (Mr. Arthur 
Silverthorne) had written: ‘“‘ No purchase ought ever to be completed until 
the transaction has been very carefully valued by an experienced expert.” 
One very material element in their calculation as to what 1000 cubic 
feet of gas would cost them to produce was wanting—they had no idea 
at this moment what capital expenditure would be necessary for the 
improvement and extension of the works. His suggestion at their 
last_ meeting as to the propriety of B pag a Bill for an inde- 

ndent scheme of their own seemed to have been misunderstood. 

6 did not mean that they were to open up the streets of Edinburgh, 
and lay down a third set of new pipes unless such a proceedin; 
should be absolutely necessary through unreasonableness on the part o' 
the Gas Companies. What was meant was that kind of compulsitor, 
which men of common sense could readily understand, to make the Com- 


iD 


be thought of for a moment; but he found that what he had in his mind 
had actually been done in four different cases, with precisely the result 
which he anticipated—not that the Bills were passed and the separate 
pipes laid down ; but that the Gas Companies, in the course of their pro- 
ceedings before the Parliamentary Committee, came to be satisfied that 
they had better accept the terms which were offered to them. Mr. Silver- 
thorne’s book spoke of Glasgow, Leeds, Rotherham, and Aberdeen having, 
between 1869 and 1871, applied to Parliament with the result he had just 
mentioned. The book also brought out that those prices were the highest 
which had not been fixed by arbitration. All he contended for was that 
they should wisely hold their hand until they saw what the complete 
bargain might be. At this moment no one had the least idea of what the 
cost of the Edinburgh and Leith gas undertakings might be. They had no 
conception whether the Leith people would meet them in a reasonable or 
in an unreasonable spirit. Until the whole of this was cleared up, he 
begged of the Council to hold their hands, to commit themselves to nothing, 
and, above all things, to keep the power of rejecting or accepting the 
agreement as they thought fit when submitted in its complete state. 

Mr. GuLLAND seconded the amendment, observing that he did not see 
what harm could result from delay; and with regard to the Edinburgh 
and Leith Company, he thought it was highly desirable that the Corpora- 
tion should know something as to the terms they would be likely to come 
to with them. 

Mr. Krntocu Anperson said he thought, in the circumstances, delay was 
the safest course to take. The Gas Companies of Glasgow had on hand an 
accumulated capital of £149,000 when the Corporation went to Parliament 
for power to take over the enterprise ; and Parliament, considering that 
the security of the Corporation was much better than that of private Com- 
anies, ordered them to hand over that sum. Now, their case was totally 
ifferent. There was £66,000 in the hands of the Edinburgh Gas Com- 
pany ; and while they retained this sum, the Corporation had to pay them 
£27,000. They had not had any a advice as to the plant; and he 
thought the first thing they should do was to ascertain its condition. 

Mr. Potuarp said he did not see that any case for delay had been made 
out. It seemed to him that what they had to do was to look at this trans- 
action by itself. He did not think Mr. Smith Clark would deny that it 
had been proved to demonstration that for the past nine years the average 
income of the Company had been above £25,000. At the last meeting of 
the Council, Mr. Smith Clark gave them the capitalized value of the char; 
at which it was = to take over this concern at something like 
£657,000. Well, he (Mr. Pollard) accepted this as the maximum figure at 
which the capital charge should be put; and he found that 3% per cent. 
(which was the rate at which the Corporation could borrow money) on 
£657,000 was slightly under £23,000. This he looked upon as the actual cost 
which, upon Mr. Smith Clark’s figures, this concern would be to the Edin- 
burgh Corporation. But if the concern was yielding £25,000 annum, 
or, say, only yielding £24,000, he wished to insist that still they had 
£1000 to the good. Then they had the element of Directors’ fees, which 
meant £1000; and then income-tax another £1000, which proved that they 
had a margin of £3000. They could hardly — to get such a bargain 
made with the Company as would yield a very large profit; but he wished 
the Council to keep in mind that they might reasonably expect a margin of 
£3000. And it proved this, that while they were not to look for any very 
great profit, still they were reasonably certain that they would not be 
making any loss. This appeared to him to be a complete justification for 
the Corporation going forward with the purchase. Then, this was not the 
only thing to be kept in view. They had to look at the kind of business 
they were ing over. Was it a growing business or a contracting 
business? He held it was the former, because whereas six years ago, in 
1881, the output of gas was 622 million cubic feet, it was in 1886 804 
millions—representing an increase of something like 30 per cent. Mr. 
Smith Clark said the outlook for gas was very dreary; but did not give 
them any proof of his assertion. Was it not the case that at the present 
time the outlook was really hardly ever better? It was proposed that they 
should delay only to know what the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company 
were todo. ‘his was precisely what they were doing. He also wished to 
point out that the Gas Company, before it had any idea that the Corpora- 
tion would take over the works, appeared to have dealt in a very liberal 
way with the whole of their plant andapparatus. He thought it might be 
taken that—although it might be asked, Were they sure that they ought 
not to have an inspection ?—it would be found that the most generous 
treatment had been made of these various items. 

Mr. Suir Cxiark said he did not suggest any examination of pipes. 
What he wished was that the works of the Company should be sur- 
veyed and examined, with the view of showing how far they were capable 
of meeting the probable extended requirements for gas. 

Mr. Potuarp (continuing) said that the service-pipe account stood in 
1877 at £15,500. Since that time there had been expended under this head 
£15,000 additional; and now the account stood at absolutely nil in the 
books. The Company had written this off entirely. If they turned to the 
meter account, they would find that in 1877 it stood at £25,729. Since then 
-£8671 had been added ; and this £34,400 now stood at £14,750. He thought 
there need be no delay in the matter. 

Mr. Brown supported the amendment, remarking that, unless they were 
satisfied that the gas would be cheaper to the consumers in the future, they 
were not justified in going forward with the transaction. 

Mr. CotsTon, in reply, said the Birmingham Town Council could not 
take over the one undertaking without the other ; and he found that, puttin 
the two together, while the Edinburgh works could be purchased at 74d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, Birmingham had paid 1s.6gd. It had been said that the 

rospects of gas at the present time were very dreary; but he did not 
where this information came from, for it had been stated by every 
expert that, whatever had been the result of the electric light and petroleum 
lamps, it was nevertheless the fact that in the case of nearly every gas 
undertaking in the Kingdom, the increase of consumption was from 10 to 
40 million cubic feet per annum. 

Mr. Sire Cxiank asked the Town Clerk whether the motion to approve 
generally of the report would not be as binding upon them as if they ap- 
proved of it without the word “ generally ?” 

The Town CLERK said he thought not. 

A division was then taken; 6 members voting for the amendment, and 
24 for the motion. 


ImPROVEMENTS and extensions are to be carried out at the Helston Gas- 
Works; and the supply of gas to consumers will be increased by the laying 
of larger mains throughout the town. The necessary plans have nD 
prepared, and the work will be carried out by Messrs. Willey and Co. 

Last Wednesday, at the meeting of the Guiseley Local Board, a memorial 
aon by fifty influential residents was read, requesting the Board to 
call a public meeting to take into consideration the question of a better 
water supply. After discussing the matter, the Board decided to ask the 
Water Company if they are willing to dispose of their works, and, if so, 
on what terms. When a reply has been received from the Company, a 
special meeting of the Board is to be held for the discussion of the question 








panies act in a reasonable way. He was told that this course was not to 


before the matter is laid before a public meeting of the ratepayers, 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS LIGHTING. 
Lecture By Mr. WiL11aM Suae. 

Under the auspices of the Liverpool and District Association of Science 
and Art Teachers, a lecture, entitled ‘‘ Recent Improvements in Gas Light- 
ing,” was delivered by Mr. W. Sugg, M.R.I., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., at the 
Liverpool Institute, on Saturday, the 23rd ult. The various parts of the 
lecture were illustrated by interesting experiments. 

Having explained that he intended merely speaking of inventions with 
which he was personally connected, as a reference to the great number of 
improvements in gas lighting in recent years would necessitate a long 
series of lectures, Mr. Sugg mentioned that he had been engaged in the 
manufacture of gas pany for lighting, heating, and cooking since 1848 ; 
and his first Argand burner was made in 1858. The great growth of the 
gas industry was next alluded to—it being stated that London consumed 
at the present time about 23,000 million cubic feet of gas per annum; 
Paris, 8000 millions; and Liverpool, 3000 millions. The variety of pur- 

ses to which gas was now applied must, the lecturer said, create a 

emand for it so great that its progress in the near future would be beyond 
all comparison with these already stupendous figures. The introduction 
of the electric light gave an impetus to the use of gas, and a large number 
of new inventions, more especially in lighting, were introduced ; but before 
the advent of this light, attempts to improve apparatus for illuminatin 
purposes were of the character of Sisyphus—as soon as any inventor ha 
established an improved burner in public estimation, a host of inferior and 
cheaper imitations were started, and in the end there had been a return to 
the old state of things. With the electric light—which was a highly scientific 
affair, and would not admit of being carelessly treated—the public would get 
used to a light which required considerable attention, and would not refuse 
to take the pana small amount of trouble which would ensure most 
effective and perfect lighting and ventilation by gas. The gas supplied to 
Liverpool was of such a quality that 5 cubic feet of it consumed in the 
adopted standard batswing burner would give as much light as 21 or 22 
sperm candles. Having directed the attention of his audience to the 
composition of coal gas, Mr. Sugg went on to say that for every quality of 
gas, a special burner was required, and that the burner which would 

evelop the full illuminating power to be obtained from 16-candle London 
gas would not do the same thing for Liverpool gas, which was richer; and 
therefore waste and dissatisfaction must be the result of an attempt to 
obtain a good light from a burner not suited to the gas supplied to it. 
The result of such an attempt in London in 1878, when the Gas Referees 
made an exhaustive examination of the gas-burners generally in use in the 
Metropolis, was that, in their own words, “‘ One-fourth of the gas-rental,” 
or “ £500,000 per annum might be saved by the use of good burners ;” and 
this was said when the consumption of gas was only 15,000 million cubic 
feet a year. There were two great principles which influenced the burning 
of gas for the production of light—one was, as Sir Frederick Bramwell 
put it, “‘ keeping the flame hot ;” and the other was that of the retardation 
of the velocity of the gaseous fluid in combustion to a degree sufficient to 
give time for the proper combination of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
with it. In relation to this combination, the lecturer said: “It is 
necessary to observe that the atmospheric oxygen is largely mixed 
with nitrogen; the actual proportion being four parts of nitrogen to 
one of oxygen. My theory of the action which takes place during com- 
bustion is that the oxygen of the atmosphere parts company with its 
companion nitrogen, and, by natural affinity, associates itself with the hy- 
drogen and carbon. The nitrogen, thus dissociated because of its having 
no such affinity with the carbon and hydrogen at the temperature at which 
combustion takes place, passes freely away if permitted todo so. When 
by any means the nitrogen is forced into the flame, a loss of heat and con- 
sequent loss of light is the result. Thus, if we take for example that com- 
bination of the atmospheric air with coal gas which produces the blue 
flame of the Bunsen burner, we have a result in light which is nil—the 
flame is too much cooled down; but if we place at the proper point in the 
blue flame a piece of thin platinum gauze, or other pat a oy substance, on 
which the oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and marsh gas can unite at a suitable 
———, the result of their dissociation from the nitrogen will be the 

roduction of an intense light. The entire volume of heat will be reduced 

y the concentration of heat upon one point to produce light and radiant 
heat. Several of the latest inventors in the science of lighting rest their 
inventions on this basis, and will therefore have to show what good the 
nitrogen does towards pws light if this theory is put in practice by 
the public. Myself and other workers in the domain of artificial light con- 
tinue to strive to produce light without the aid of nitrogen.” 

Mr. Sugg then went on to speak of the first step which he made in 1858 
in the application of the two principles he had named, by the adoption of 
steatite for the perforated iron top of an Argand burner. This was, he 
explained, a natural stone, very irregularly veined all over with very fine 
veins of iron, as though a wash of it had nowand then taken place over the 
deposit which formed the steatite, of the character of jade—if indeed it was 
not really a kind of that valuable substance. The material—in its natural 
state quite soft—had the remarkable property of hardening to an extra- 
—Z > ree upon being exposed for a certain time to a temperature of 
about ° Fahr. There were many kinds and qualities of steatite, as he 
had, in the course of his experience, found out very often to his cost—some 
were very hard and close, and other kinds laminated more or less like talc. 
But there could be no doubt now that suitable steatite was the very best 
material of which to make gas-burners. In adopting this material in 1858, 
the lecturer said he only had in view the production of an incorrodible 
burner-top; so that the first principle of keeping the flame hot had no 
place in his thoughts. It was the second principle, reducing the velocity 
of the gaseous fluid, which he aimed at. The effect of his invention was, 
that with a consumption of 5 cubic feet of gas, of the quality then supplied 
to London, he reduced the velocity of the issuing gas to about 34 miles per 
hour, and obtained an increase in light of from 50 to 100 per cent. over 
that given by the ordinary burners then in use with a like consumption of 
gas. Previously to this the velocity of the issuing gas from burners—the 
Argands and flat-flame then in use, was from 20 to 100 miles perhour. He 
found that the velocity of the issuing gas from flat-flame burners, such as 
were used in Liverpool at this date was from 50 to 60 miles an hour. In 
1869 he invented the “ London” Argand burner, in which the principle of 
the retardation of the velocity of the issuing gas was combined with that 
of keeping the flame hot; the result being the production of a light of 
still greater luminosity and brilliancy. In 1868, at the same time that he 
was working on the Argand burners, he effected an important improve- 
ment in flat-flame burners—a class of burners which, he said, more near] 
approached the rough and ready hole in the pipe than Argands did, 
because flat-flame burners would give a fairly good result without the 
use of a chimney. The flat-flame burners with high velocity of the issuing 
gas were the rule throughout the Kingdom, because of this peculiarity ; and 
Argand burners, notwithstanding their superiority and economy, had been 
largely relegated to the background, because, although the public would 
take great pains and trouble with the petroleum lamp, and keep its glass 
clean, and trim it, they would not take the slightest trouble with their gas. 
The improvement made in 1868 in the flat-flame burner consisted in hollow- 


ing out the head, so as to equalize the pressure to all parts of the flame; - 





and by a more accurate adjustment of the slit from which the pas; 

to produce a flame having the same shape as that produced from th 
union jet burner. Since 1869 he had improved both the Argand anq flat 
flame burners, giving to both a greater and more regular supply of oxy, 
The lecturer pointed out, by the aid of a diagram of the * Liverpool" 
Argand burner, that there was now a third current of air supplied to th 
burner, so as to supply the top of the flame with oxygen, fae at the ne 
time sweep off the heat from the chimney; the fresh air thus heateg “ 
passing over the surface of the glass, helping to keep the flame hot m 
the top. This improvement was patented in 1875, together with anothe 
relating to flat-flame burners, in which the bottom of the glit a 
the burner was curved to fit the shape of the flame to be produoeg 
In all these improvements the combination of the two Principles he 
had explained were employed as the means to produce an im roved 
light from gas. But there is another principle which he had oq. 
sistently advocated for many years; and this was that a special sizej 
burner was required for every different quantity of gas, as well « 
every different quality. Thus, if it was desired to burn 1, 2, 4,5, 8 o 
10 cubic feet of gas per hour, a burner must be employed made special] 
to burn each of these quantities; and if they burnt 5 feet of gas from (gq \ 
a No. 2 burner, especially if it were an iron one, the first two rinciples 
he had referred to would not be combined, and a great loss of Tight, and 
consequent waste of gas must result. This being being the case, it neces. 
sarily followed that each separate burner must be provided with a self. 
acting governor of its own, so that the quantity of gas issuing from the 
burner might always be the same, when the burner was doing its fyl] 
work, The inevitable variations of pressure in the mains, and in privat, 
houses and warehouses, would be quite sufficient to upset the wor ing of 
the very best contrived burner if it was unprovided with a governor, 

Referring to high-power gas-burners, the lecturer said that in the year 
1879, he entered into competition with the electric light in London; anj 
in collaboration with Mr. Corbet Woodall, who was then Engineer of the 
Phenix Gas Company, lighted Waterloo Road with high-power Argand 
lamps provided with white glass reflectors, specially designed for the 

urpose. The burner used was a slightly improved form of the Argand 
i exhibited in Paris at the Exhibition of 1878. It had been fre. 
quently said that if it had not been for the appearance of the electric light, 
there never would have been any high-power gas-burners. The remark. 
able fact that he (Mr. Sugg) had already prepared large burners with 
two and three concentric flames, was a substantial proof that the sciencg 
of lighting by gas had not gone to sleep, but was ready with powerful lights 
when they were asked for. But he willingly admitted that without the 
exhibition of the electric light in the streets, he believed the parochial and 
municipal bodies might never have seen the advantage of a better lighting 
of the streets. It was certain, the lecturer continued, that, had the system 
of lighting by Argand burners been persisted in, there would by this tims 
have been in use throughout England and the Continent powerful street 
lamps which, with a minimum of cost, would have provided a much more 
brilliant illumination than was now obtained even with the best flat-flame 
lamps. As a denial of the statement that Argand burners were impracti- 
cable for lighting large spaces, he mentioned the fact that, since the year 
1879, the platforms of Victoria Station, London Bridge Station, and the 
Crystal Palace Station had been continually lighted by Argand lamps, 
and with a minimum of attention which clearly showed that they were 
eminently practicable. 

Almost all the improvements in gas-burners which had taken place since 
1879 had been in the direction of Argand lamps; and the future of gas asa 
means of lighting private dwellings would, in his opinion, have to be studied 
in this direction in combination with ventilation. In this connection 
Mr. Sugg said that in May, 1879, he patented an application of the Argand 
lamp to ventilation in reference to the lighting of picture galleries and 
libraries, in which it was considered important to completely carry off the 

roducts of combustion. Air required for combustion was taken to the lamp 

rom another source than the room in which the lamp was fixed. With 
regard to what was called regeneration or recuperation, as far as he under- 
stood it, he said that it meant that the escaping heated products of com- 
bustion should impart their heat to the incoming air, and improve the 
illuminating power of the flame. Well, if there was any meaning in words, 
he thought it would be admitted that this was a means of “ keeping the 
flame hot ”—one of the two principles he had spoken about, and that here 
it must be carried out because the incoming air passed down the outside of 
the hot-air flue. Havingjreferred to his invention in this direction, he said 
a further improvement in Argand burners consisted in shortening the glass 
chimney, and applying to the top of it a prolongation of the chimney, but 
of small diameter, made in earthenware. By this means the heat of the 
escaping products of combustion was reflected into the flame under it; 
and a current of cold atmospheric air was made to enter the chimney, 8 
as to produce a much more intensely white flame. 

The lecturer next drew attention to his “ table top” flat-flame burner. 
The improvement in this burner consisted, he said, in surrounding the 
base of the flame with a collar or table, so placed as to attract towards it 
the curved edges of the flame, and draw it down slightly, so as to prevent, 
to a great extent, the folding over and too much thickening of the flame 
at its edges. This was a most important improvement for Liverpool gas, 
because the thickenededges produced smoke. The combination of this burner 
with a self-acting governor and a properly-shaped globe, constituted what 
he called the Christiania” burner. Here they had the combination of the 
three principles he had enunciated, and together with a globe of white glass, 
the form of which was carefully calculated to reflect the light down and 
transmit it as well. The ‘‘ Liverpool” Argand, made expressly for Liverpool 
gas, would give a better result per cubic foot of gas consumed than the 
Christiania ; but it had the disadvantage according to the present temper 
of the public of requiring a glass chimney. He thought that so far he had 
clearly demonstrated the fact that, by employing burners made to consumé 
oes nam the excellent gas with which Liverpool was supplied, each burner 

ing provided with its own governor, and a suitable ae or white-glass 
reflecting globe, a great improvement, together with economy, could be 
effected in the lighting by gas; and he also thought he had demonstrated 
that, with such well-known kinds of burners as he had shown, ventilation 
could be carried on hand-in-hand with lighting. 

Reference was made, in conclusion, to the ‘ Cromartie” and “ Aladdin” 
lamps—the invention of Mr. David W. Sugg. These presented, the lecturer 
said, a more perfect example of keeping the flame hot, in combination with 
the retardation principle, than any he had previously mentioned, because 
in them, as Professor Tyndall was kind enough to point out to him, the 
inverted flame issuing from - apertures retarded to its greatest extent 
the velocity of the issuing gas. With these two principles was combined the 
self-acting governor, which regulated the exact quantity of gas to be burned. 
The air supply was double ; the upper part of the flame being supplied direct 
from the external air to the centre of the burner, and the lower side of the 
flame receiving its supply from the outside rim of the glass cover, also direct 
from the atmosphere. The chimney or draught-inducer was very long in 
comparison with other burners; and therefore the quantity of air brought 
through the glass chamber in which combustion took place was very larg? 
in comparison with the quantity of gas burned. The oxygen thus obtained 
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—— 
in such sufficient quantity that if he added to it pure oxygen (which 
portent) easily do by passing it down the central air supply) he would 
he ace @ very small increase in light; and this clearly proved, in his 
— that the oxygen must disassociate itself from the nitrogen which 
op passing through the burner in four times greater quantity than the 
pn The products of combustion, much cooled down by the large 
ortity of nitrogen which met them after leaving the flame, passed up 
e chimney with considerable velocity; and might easily, the lecturer 
‘ ed away by means of ventilating tubes to a chimney or the 
xernal air. The illuminating power of these burners was much greater 
‘ those he had previously described. The small “ Aladdin,” with a con- 
ption of 24 feet of Liverpool pas, placed on a pedestal or a chandelier, 


- to 28 candles. The 4-feet ‘ Cromartie” 


ve an effective down-light equa 

ve 50 candles. — : J 

Concluding his interesting lecture, Mr. Sugg said that, in his opinion, 
thefature of gas lighting was bound up with ventilation ; and the heat 
roduced by the combustion of the gas was the best motive power to 
France such ventilation. Here he considered gas had a decided advantage 
over electricity, in possessing a force within itself which, properly directed, 
not only provided a means of carrying off the products from its own com- 
bustion—carbonic acid and steam—but also of inducing a current of fresh 
ir into the room in which it was used, and further, that if this induced 
current of fresh air was allowed to pass over a surface of cold water, direct 
from the main, it might at all times, even in summer, be a cool, refreshing 
sopply of air, free from dust and smuts to a large extent. 





EXHIBITION OF GAS APPLIANCES AT LEEDS. 

Under the auspices of the Leeds Corporation Gas Committee, an exhibi- 
tion of apparatus on a very extensive scale was opened last Tuesday in 
the Coloured Cloth Hall ; and on all hands the arrangements have n pro- 
nounced an unqualified success in every department. Much of the credit 
for the completeness of the show at its opening is due to the energy of Mr. 
James Lupton, the Secretary of the Gas Department, to whose guidance 
the needful preliminaries, as well as the subsequent control of the building, 
was entrusted by instruction of the Gas Committee. 

The opening ceremony was performed by the Mayor (Alderman Gaunt), 
who, in the course of his remarks, said that the exhibition was not gut up 
for speculative poe but rather for the purpose of showing to what 
uses gas might be applied. He believed that Leeds had as cheap gas as 
any town in the country ; and its value had been very much improved by 
the inventions of different people in the borough, and Mr. George Bray in 
particular. A great deal of gas was wasted by the consumers not using 
proper burners; and if more attention were paid to gas-burners, there 
would be fewer complaints about defectivelight. By the development that 
bad been reached in this department of gas appliances, some lights were 
now obtained that were as white and as brilliant as the electric light. He 
hoped that the Gas Committee would be successful in what they were 
attempting to do—namely, to teach the people of Leeds how prapety to 
use gas for the purpose of cooking, more especially; and in the next 
lace how to utilize it for the warming of their houses. He had pleasure 
in declaring the exhibition open. 

Mr. Gitston (Chairman of the Gas Committee) moved a vote of thanks 

tothe Mayor. It was a pleasure to him, he said, to see the Mayor of a 
town like Leeds lend his assistance in promoting the popularity of one of 
their great industries, and one of their great social helpers in life. When 
he told them that in Leeds they turned 200,000 tons of coal yearly into 
gas, they would have some idea as to the amount of labour required in the 
industry. As a Corporation, Leeds spent more than £50, a@ year in 
wages in the Gas Department alone. They had in all about 650 miles of 
gas-pipes ; and they had no fewer than 75,000 customers. Their interest 
and desire were to do the best they could as a Committee and Corporation 
in the interests of the people, because the people’s interests and gain were 
theirs as well. In the exhibition they had stoves and means of light such 
as, he believed, had never been gathered together at any former time. 
They had in gas, he considered, “‘ the fuel of the future,” and whether or 
not it ever lost its prestige as a lighting power, they might depend upon it 
that as a heating and cooking agent gas was just on the threshold of 
success. 
_ Alderman Lowxzy seconded the vote; and Alderman Lupton, in support- 
ing it, observed that Leeds gas was the best and cheapest pact with 
gas of any other town within a hundred miles of their borough. It had 
been vastly improved since its introduction; and it depended upon the 
people whether it should be still farther improved. It was quite possible 
to get a greater degree ot pee and a greater illuminating power. But 
it would be at an increased cost ; and it was for the people to say whether 
they were prepared to have that better gas and pay a little more for it. 

Alderman Scarr also supported the proposition, and mentioned that 
when he went on to the Gas Committee, they were charging 3s. 9d. per 1000 
feet, which was the highest price they could charge; and yet they lost 
about 5d. per 1000 feet by it, while at the same time they did not give as 
much illuminating power by 8 candles as they were giving now. Heh 
no fear that electricity would supersede gas. Electricity would never be 

ual to gas for illuminating purposes, at the same money, while any person 
who listened to his voice lived on the face of this earth. 

The vote was then heartily accorded, and the proceedings terminated. 
pemsoquentiy, the members of the Committee and their friends had tea 
in the lecture-room ; the food having been cooked entirely by gas. 

We have no space to-day to give any account of the novelties which were 
on view; while, of course, the construction of much of the apparatus 
shown is perfectly familiar to readers of the Journau. Alluding to the 
exhibition as a whole, the leading daily newspaper of the district (the 
Leeds Mercury) says: “It contains exhibits from all parts of the country, 
and of such variety as to represent nearly every invention which has yet 
been devised for the utilization of gas. The pre-eminence which Leeds 

as taken in this branch of industry is one of the most striking facts elicited 
by an inspection of the crowded stands. It is not to be su , however, 

that local exhibitors overshadow their fellows from a distance. Meri- 
torious examples of what other towns have achieved in the development of 
gas puntos are sufficiently numerous to prove that the value of gas as 
8 cooking and heating agency is generally recognized, and the progress is 
every day and everywhere being made in the construction of appliances 
for its use. The exhibition is, undoubtedly, more devoted to heating than 
to lighting apparatus, and avowedly so. The object of the Corporation is 
not so much to teach the best mode in which to consume gas as an illu- 
minant, although that is by no means forgotten. They seek rather to 

ng home to the minds of householders the economy, cleanliness, 
and efficiency which, it is claimed, attend the use of gas in the 
State and the stove. But if light is subordinate to heat in this case, 
it is only in a degree. The whole building blazes with lamps of 
every form; while rival burners invite, by their bright glare, the 
easy comparison of the most casual observer. Prominent as an exhi- 
bitor in this department is Mr. George Bray, of Leeds, whose 800-candle 
reed lamp lights the way to the gates of the exhibition, and whose 

termittent 2000-candle lamp is the first object that catches the eye on 


crossing the threshold. Mr. Bray’s stand is artistically adorned with 
coloured globes ; and as befits a firm which performs the amazing task of 
turning out 40,000 burners daily, a large assortment of the inventor's pro- 
ductions in that branch, including his valuable ‘ regulator,’ are displayed. 
Lanterns for the street, the colonnade, the park, the yard, and for indoor 

urposes, are also shown; and the flat-flame system, which was introduced 
in 1879 to compete with the electric light, and which has since superseded 
that illuminant in many towns and railway stations, is exhibited in work- 
ing order.” 

On Wednesday afternoon a very interesting address on cooking by gas 
was given by Miss Peacock, from the Yorkshire School of Cookery ; A es 
the evening Mr. Charles Sellers, Manager and Secretary to the York United 
Gaslight Company, gave a lecture on “‘ Gas and Some of its Residual Pro- 
ducts,” somewhat on the lines of that delivered by the same gentleman at 
the Yorkshire Fine Arts and Industrial Exhibition on the 7th ult., as 
reported in the Journat the following week, p. 682. 
am — will remain open for a fortnight in ‘all—that is until the 

inst. 


EXHIBITIONS OF GAS APPLIANCES AT WEST HARTLEPOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, AND NEW BROMPTON. 

From Wednesday to Saturday last week, an exhibition of gas and water 
appliances was held in the Drill Hall, West Hartlepool, and proved a great 
success under the superintendence of Mr. T. Bower, the Engineer, and 
Mr. T. Trewhitt, the Secretary, of the Hartlepool Gas and Water Com- 
pany. The opening ceremony was performed by Colonel Cameron, the 
Chairman of the Improvement Commissioners; and the promoters had 
arranged for lectures on cookery to be given daily by Mrs. Broadhead, of 
Seaton Carew—high-class cookery in the afternoons, and plain cookery in 
the evenings. The exhibits shown in action comprised gas cooking and 
heating stoves, incandescent gas-fires, instantaneous water heaters, bath 
heaters, gas grillers and hot plates, gas and water meters, gas engines, 
burners, lanterns, and miscellaneous gas and water fittings. At the stand 
of the Gas Company in the exhibition, a number of samples of coal and of 
all its products were shown. 

An important exhibition of gas ~9~~ was opened on Tuesday and 
continued till Friday evening last in St. Andrew's Hall, Plymouth. Messrs. 
T. Fletcher and Co. made a good display of their appliances for domestic, 
industrial, and scientific use, including their gas ranges, fires, reversible 
grillers, washers, &c. Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited, showed an ex- 
tensive assortment of their patent burners, lamps, globes, &c. The hall 
was lighted with several of their large lamps, including two “ Taj” lights 
of 450-candle power. Miss Young, of Warrington, delivered two lectures 
daily on all kinds of cate which were largely attended. Owing to the 
low price of gas at Plymouth, there was a good demand for cookers. 

An exhibition of gas appliances, comprising a varied assortment of 
apparatus for cooking, warming, bath-heating, water boiling, and other 
domestic work, also for industrial and laboratory use, was held last week in 
the Public Hall, New Brompton, under the auspices of the Rochester 
Gas Company. The lectures on cookery were delivered by Miss Cameron, 
late of the South Kensington School of Cookery; and they were numerously 
attended. The arrangements for the exhibition were carried out most 
successfully by Mr. W. he pom the Secretary of the Gas Company, and the 
exhibits were all supplied by Messrs. T, Fletcher and Co. 


GAS AGITATION AT LEWES. 

A meeting of the principal consumers of gas in Lewes was held last 
Friday week, “for the purpose of considering the price charged by the 
Lewes Gas Company in comparison with other towns, and to adopt such 
measures as might seem warranted by the circumstances to secure a reduc- 
tion.” The Mayor (Alderman Farncombe) presided. In opening the pro- 
ceedings, he said that most of those present were well aware that the price 
was 4s, 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; and no allowance whatever was made to 
large consumers—even the Railway Company had to pay the same price 
as ordinary consumers. He had, for the sake of comparison, tabulated a 
few prices charged for gas in other towns. Rochester charged 2s. 6d. per 
1000 feet ; Maidstone, 2s. 6d.; Canterbury, 3s. ; Brighton, 3s. 1d. ; Croydon, 
8s. 8d.; Folkestone, 3s. 3d.; Arundel, 3s. 6d.; Tunbridge Wells, 3s. 6d.; 
Eastbourne, 3s. 7d.; and Hastings, 3s.8d. Many of these Companies also 
allowed a discount to large consumers, which reduced the cost by at least 
another 2d. According to the balance-sheet of the Lewes Gas Company, 
the capital value of their concern was £33,580. By comparison with other 
towns, reckoning the mileage of mains and the extent of works belonging 
to the Company, he considered this was at least one-third more than it 
should be. This large sum as capital brought out the startling fact that 
it took nearly five months’ total receipts to pay the dividend, while the 
business done yearly was only equal to a quarter of the amount of capital. 
This being so, they would clearly see that the Lewes Company must 
charge a high price for gas to enable them to pay 10 per cent. dividend 
on so comparatively enormous an amount of capital—a large portion 
of which he ventured to say was not represented by actual value. 

-One argument used by the Directors was that if they reduced the 
price of gas to private consumers, they must increase it for the 
public lamps. He had, however, looked into this phase of the ques- 
tion, and found out that a profit of £1 was made on each lamp in the 
borough. After contrasting the relative positions of the Eastbourne 
and Lewes Gas Companies—in both of which towns he had con- 
siderable interest as a gas consumer and shareholder—he remarked 
that if he consumed the same amount of gas in Eastbourne as he did in 
Lewes, it would mean a saving of nearly £25 a year to him. In conclu- 
sion, he said they must all feel that a substantial reduction should be 
made; and, in the event of the Company not being disposed to meet them, 
they would most likely take steps on their own account. Mr. Simmons 
asked if it was contemplated to start another Company? The Mayor said 
it was for those who had money to invest to consider that question; and 
in answer to a further inquiry, said he thought the Company stood in 
their own light in this matter, for out of 2300 houses, there were only about 
820 gas consumers in the town. Mr. Adames agreed with the Mayor that 
the Corporation would not for one moment listen to an advance in the 
pac the publiclamps. This was a thing the Company always threw 
in their teeth when the price charged to private consumers was brought 
forward. He thought that the memorial he should propose to be sent to 
the Directors of the Company would have considerable weight. He did 
not consider that the consumer ought to pay for their capital being in 
excess of what it should be. If the "pied was reduced there would probably 
be some difficulty in their paying 10 per cent. ; but that was certainly not 
a matter for the consumers. He then proceeded to read the memorial 
addressed to the Directors of the Company It stated that the consumers 
of gas in Lewes drew attention to the high price of gas in the town as com- 
pared with other places, in many of which the prices had been recently 
reduced; and it was asked that a similar concession might be made in 
Lewes, feeling that the adoption of such a course was warranted. Under 
all the circumstances, it was trusted that the appeal would receive early 
consideration at the Directors’ hands. He moved that such a memorial 











should be signed; and the proposal was carried unanimously. 
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SINGAPORE GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last. 
Fg at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C.—Mr. R. S. Foreman in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Robert King) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing ; and it was agreed, as usual, to take as read the Directors’ report and 
the balance-sheet for the half year ending Dec. 31 (see ante, p. 763). 

The Cuatrman: Gentlemen,—Notwithstanding the inactive state of trade 
at Singapore, and the continuance of very adverse rates of exchange, the 
accounts which have been submitted to the shareholders indicate an im- 
— in the working of the be pd during the past half year, which, 

think, on the whole, may be regarded as satisfactory. There is an increase 
in the gas and meter rental; and the percentage of loss from unaccounted- 
for gas has materially lessened. These results are chiefly owing to the laying 
of the new trunk main, and relaying and making good defects in other parts 
of the system ; and now that the extensions are finished, and main laying 
for the present has ceased, we may reasonably look for a further decrease 
in the loss from leakage. The residual products—with the exception of 
tar, which has not been in strong demand—have realized very good 
avi e returns. The fittings department has been well employed; and 
the collections have been very good—averaging, I think, 8939 dollars per 
month for the half year. This speaks well for the efficiency of, and reflects 
great credit upon the staff employed under our Manager’s able superinten- 
dence. The loss on exchange this half year is very heavy—the largest on 
record, in fact, since the Company was established ; and this sum as it 
appears in the accounts [£1830 6s. 2d.] does not represent the whole of our 
loss on exchange, inasmuch as a ay 4 of our coal oe is payable in 
sterling at ren a and therefore the cost of coal delivered on to the 
works is materially increased. So much has been said upon the subject of 
exchange on previous occasions that I do not propose to pursue the subject 
further than to express a hope that it may soon assume an upward course, 
and that the deliberations now being carried on by the Royal Commission 
may result in some means being devised for placing the silver currency on 
a more stable footing. Before asking your sanction for the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, allow me to express the satisfaction the Directors 
feel in being in a position to recommend-—after charging profit and loss 
account with £500 to form the nucleus of a reserve fund, and carrying 
forward a rather larger sum than was brought forward—a return to our 
old dividend (at the rate of 74 per cent. is annum) for the half year ending 
December last. I will now move—‘ That the report and balance-sheet 
attached thereto be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.” 

Mr. H. W. Sirs said that after the explicit statement of the Chairman, 
there was scarcely anything to add. However, he might congratulate the 
shareholders upon the satisfactory state of the accounts. Taking a general 
view of them, he must say they were better than might have been expected. 
The stocks, he observed, were very large; but this was accounted for, he 
believed, by the great increase in the coal. 

The Cuamman: That is so. The stock of fittings is actually less than 
last half year ; but the stock of coal has considerably increased. 

Mr. Smit (continuing) said that if they had their value in the stocks 
at Singapore, the shareholders were satisfied. With regard to the reserve 
fund, he thought every shareholder ty ory. would be glad to see this fund; 
and he was pleased that the Board had come to the conclusion to have 
one. He was also glad to notice that the mains, plant, and buildings were 
fully maintained in a state of good repair. It afforded him much pleasure 
to second the motion for the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

In reply to various questions, the Cuarrman remarked that, of course, the 
shareholders were aware that the loss on exchange was a matter over 
which the Directors had no control whatever. The average rate of 
exchange was 3s. 8d. The unaccounted-for gas was at present about 
12 percent.; but the Directors hoped this would be further reduced. Of 
course, there was considerable | e going on during the time mains 
were being laid. 

The motion on being put to the meeting was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman moved the declaration of a dividend at the rate of 74 per 
cent. per annum, less income-tax, for the half year ending Dec. 31 last, 
payable on the 5th of May. 

Mr. R. Rice seconded the motion, which was adopted nem. eon. 

On the motion of Mr. H. W. Sir, seconded by Mr. Ricz, Mr. R. S. 
Foreman was re-elected a Director of the Company, as was also Mr, A. 
Clarke, on the motion of Mr. A. Wit1aMs, sonpalel by Mr. Spencer, 

The retiring Auditors (Messrs. W. T. Morrison and A. Williams) were 
unavimously re-elected. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the Chairman and Directors, 

The ‘CHarmMan, in acknowledging the compliment, observed that it 
would be the policy of the Board in the future, now that they had com- 
menced a reserve fund, to augment it as much as possible before they 
turned their attention to further increasing the dividend. In these chang- 
ing times, and the great fluctuations in exchange, it was well that they 
should be provided with a good substantial reserve fund to meet ail 
contingencies. 

Votes of thanks were then heartily accorded to the Secretary (Mr. R. 
King) and the Manager (Mr. W. T. Batten, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) and staff 

at Singapore. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENCE LIGHT COMPANY. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. C. T. Crews in the chair. 

The Directors’ report for the year ending Dec. 31 last which was sub- 
mitted for adoption stated that since the incorporation of the Company in 
January, 1886, the Directors had caused numerous important experiments 
to be made with a view to develop and improve the Welsbach lamp; being 
advised by their Consulting Engineer (Mr. Conrad W. Cooke), and other 
gentlemen of scientific attainments, that Dr. Auer’s invention was capable 
of being made a still more effective illuminant agent. The experiments 
extended over a period of several months, when, an opportunity of selling 
the patent presenting itself, the Directors entered into negotiations for its 
disposal to the Incandescent Gas-Light Company, Limited, which resulted 
in their contracting to sell the same for £67,500—£22,500 in cash, and 
£45,000 in fully paid-up shares of £5 each in the ro of that Company. 
The purchasing Company had paid on account of the purchase-money, 
and by way of deposit, the sum of £5000, which would become forfeitable 
if the balance of the consideration for the sale should not be paid on a 
fixed date. 

The Cuargman moved the adoption of the report. In doing so he said 
it had always been the intention of the original subscribers to take the 
invention, make improvements in it, and to sell it toa new ae to 
work. Their Company was in the nature of a syndicate; and at the wish 
of a number of persons who considered it desirable to limit the liability of 
the members, it was converted into a Company. An enormous amount of 
time had been expended, and it had given them a great deal of trouble, in 
one. the experiments to what the Directors regarded as the commercial 
state. They then came into communication with the Incandescent Gas- 
Light Company, who had already purchased many of the foreign patents 








of Dr. Auer. After some negotiation, a contract for the sale to the 
Company of their patents was entered into. It was thought by some of the 
shareholders that they ought to have obtained more for the patents; 
the Directors had done the best they could. The shareholders 
receive for their £1 shares £2 5s., of which £1 10s. was payable in share 
of the Incandescent Gas-Light Company. He had recently communi 
with those who were connected with the new Company, which had bee , 
little unfortunate in its bringing out ; and he understood they had suffig; 
capital, and that in a few weeks they would be able to meet the demanj, 
on them for the burner. 

Mr. BEu.is seconded the motion. 

In reply to a shareholder, the Chairman stated that the 22nd of Juneyy 
the day on which the new Company had to complete the payment of th, 
balance of the cash and to hand over the shares. . 

The report was then agreed to; and a resolution was sub ently 
adopted approving of the terms of the agreement for the sale of the (og, 
pany’s property to the Incandescent Gas-Light Company. 









ODESSA WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Wedng. 
day, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Sir Peter Spoxes in the chair, 

The Secretary (Mr. W. D. M. Forrest) read the notice calling the meg, 
ing; and the report and the statement of accounts—an abstract of whic) 
was published in last week’s Journa—were taken as read. __ 

The Carman said the report and accounts which the Directors pr, 
sented to the shareholders that day in respect of the year 1886 would sery 
to mark an epoch in the affairs of the Company—that was to say, a point 
had now been reached when the revenue account for the year not only 
showed the substantial balance of £10,025 to the credit of that account, 
but the disposition of this balance was not impeded by want of the requ. 
site funds. Hitherto, as they were aware, surplus income had been cite 
forestalled, or the amount had been locked up in stores, or it had bey 
needed for the more pressing requirements of the Company in the shape 
working capital. It was true that from time to time, as a matter o 
account, balances had been carried forward from revenue account to the 
balance-sheet amounting in the aggregate to £32,500; but this balan 
could never be dealt with for the want of ready money. Now the shan. 
holders might, he said, imagine from these remarks—and not unnaturally 
—that, on the present occasion at all events, the Board were about to giv: 
them £10,000 by way of dividend; but 14 years of the Company’s cones. 
sion had run off, and no sinking fund had been provided ; for such had 
been the exigencies of the Company in the past that, owing to the want of 


funds, it had been impossible to attempt to form a sinking fund at m er 
earlier date. Therefore this must be provided for, as recently advised by Hie ¥* 

Counsel, before a dividend was paid ; for the shareholders must remember that ¢ 
that the 14 years of the concession which had gone was equal to a lossor a“ 
depreciation of about £83,200, or nearly 10 per cent. of the capital—thi Mani 


was to say, this, in technical language, was no longer represented by i 
available assets. Perhaps, he continued, he could not explain this more 
clearly than by drawing attention to the tabular statement set out in the 
debenture prospectus three years ago. This showed that on the first five Ot 
ears of the Company’s working—viz., from 1874 to 1878—the water rental Th 
Xia not come up to the amount guaranteed by the terms of the concession; ; 
that the total sum (equal to 7°40 roubles to the pound sterling) amounting 


to £51,375 was advanced by the Municipality during these five years. By = 
the terms of the concession also, this sum had to be repaid out of income; it: ; 
the repayment being spread over the years 1879 to 1885 inclusive. So that . Tk 
last year—the first year the Company was free from its obligation oa 
not only was dividend out of the question, but also the necessary prelimi- pe 
nary for the formation of a sinking fund, which, as would have been ‘A 
quiwel from his remarks, should now amount to £83,200. It was only the 


right in illustrating the past that he should point out that the fall in the 
wahoo of the rouble had played an important part in bringing about suchs 
difficulty. Fourteen years ago the value of the rouble was, at the current 
rate of exchange, 2s. 84d.; and it had now fallen to 1s. 9d., or 11°35 roubles 
to the pound sterling—a fall of about one-third. Thus, for example, the 
net income forthe year 1886 had it been remitted to England at 7°40 roubles 
would have amounted, in round figures, to £20,000, instead of £20,000, ifs 
like number of roubles had been remitted at 11°35. He did not say that all 
their remittances during the past year had been at 11°35; but he did 
tell them this—that between the years 1876 and 1886, the loss by ex 
change had amounted to £64,990. In making these remarks, he had 
been prompted by the feeling that it was well to take stock some 
times; and moreover that on the present occasion, it lead up to the 
uestion that was now pressed upon them. The Directors had the satis. 
action of knowing that the net income was sufficient to meet the annual 
charge of the sinking fund of £9000. But here came the pinch; and 
he (the Chairman) could heartily sympathize with the shareholders in the 
inquiry which he imagined they would make of him—‘ But what of the 
dividend for which we have waited these 14 years?” Doubtless it was 
right and proper to discharge all their obligations, even if it took them 
30 years to doso. It would pleasant 85 years hence, if they lived 
long, to find their capital intact, even to the full value of £830,000; and, 
as the consequence, £20 per share available for distribution. But what 
were they to live on in the meanwhile? Well, he could — the 
difficulty ; and he would say at once that, unless they could devise som 
course which would materially or largely reduce this annual charge i 
respect of sinking fund, the prospect of a dividend was very small inde 
It was true that the finances of Russia might take a turn; they might 
rove to be elastic, and the value of the rouble would rise. If so, the 
company would be assisted pro tanto. It was also possible that some 
further economies might be effected in the working; but he was bound to 
say, from three years’ experience, and some two personal visits of inspet- 
tion, that he did not think it was likely. They were therefore practically 
thrown back on some plan of reconstruction, if they would place themselves 
in a position to wey even a moderate dividend. In the first place, st 
years hence the Municipality, if they thought proper, could buy up the 
Company’s interest in the undertaking, by capitalizing the net income 
20 years’ purchase upon the average of the preceding five years. The ei 
ment, if the Municipality should so decide, would be made in roubles ; 
therefore, the shareholders would readily see that the price which “ 
Company would receive would depend very much upon the rate 
exchange which prevailed at the time of the purchase. But, ina 
much as there was not the remotest prospect of the Municipality taking 
advantage of this power, it might occur to the shareholders, “ 
not take the requisite legal steps to bring down the share capital to — 
more in accordance to the actual value based upon the present net income 
If this were done—or rather if it had been done, they would have been in8 
position to-day good enough to have complied with the advice of Counsel, 
and also to have given the shareholders a dividend of 5s. per share in 
respect of the past year's working. He could imagine they would say: 
* Let this be doné;” and he _ t tell them it was not impossible. at 
the first place, he apprehended that they would require the sanction 
the debenture holders; and he did not — this would be with 
because their security would not in any way be impaired. They would also 
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4 special resolutions to dissolve the old Company, and to transfer the 
ts to the new; and he could scarcely conceive there would be any diffi- 
uty under this head, as the members of the new concern would be the 
me as the old. He need hardly say that whatever decision was arrived 
it would receive the careful consideration of the Board, Turning to 
, gecounts, he said that he did not think it was nscessary to say ve 
nel upon them. The shareholders would have noted that the Boar 
Ingd effected some considerable savings in Odessa, more particularly in 
jaries and the cost of coals, notwithstanding the additional heavy 
import duty ; and they had also effected some savings in London in 
glaries and office rent. With regard to the capital account, they would 
have noted that there was an increase of £12,000. This was due chiefly 
to the laying of additional mains, and also to some small works at the 
Dniester pumping-station, which were calculated to give them increased 
¢ficiency and also to reduce the cost in some important particulars. He 
to move— That the pee and accounts be received and adopted.” 

Mr. F. J. Buapon seconded the motion. 

A long discussion ensued upon the Chairman’s statement; and in the 

urse of it, 
our. Wuson said he repudiated the report because it was neither fair nor 
igst to the original shareholders. This question of the sinking fund was 
brought up simply, in his opinion, for the benefit of the deferred share- 
holders; and he should move, as an amendment—“ That the accounts be 
received and adopted,” ignoring the report entirely. 

Mr. BatLey seconded the amendment. He remarked that the Directors 
told them that had the shares been reduced to the nominal sum of £5, the 
shareholders would have had a dividend of 5 per cent.; and he wanted to 
jnow why they could not still have this dividend. More especially did he 
object to the deferred shares being placed on a par with the preferred. 

Mr. Woop thought that more information might be given to the share- 
holders as to Counsel’s opinion on the subject. 

The CuatRMAN Observed that the opinion was that of Sir Horace Davey ; 
snd if the meeting thought fit, the gentleman present who represented the 
Company's Solicitors could read the case and the opinion. 

The SoricrtroR (Mr. Slaughter, of the firm of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
snd Co,) then read the case stated for the consideration of Sir Horace Davey, 
and his opinion thereon. 

Mr. Srewart said that, having heard the statement of Counsel, there 
could only be one opinion in the room as to the necessity of reconstruction ; 
but while agreeing with the Directors’ recommendation as to reconstruc- 
tion, he wished to impress upon them the advisability of disposing of the 
whole concern to the Municipality of Odessa at a reasonable price. 

Mr. A. G. NorTHOVER maintained that the present position of affairs 
was due to the onerous conditions of the Company’s contract. He thought 
that a Committee of the shareholders should confer with the Directors on 
the matter under discussion. By this reduction of capital, they were 
really putting themselves in a somewhat inferior position in the eye of the 
emegelley ; but he concluded they had no other alternative. 

Mr, Francis said he strongly opposed the recommendation of the 
Directors to bring the preferred capital of £600,000 down to £150,000 “ at 
one fell swoop.” 

Other shareholders having addressed the meeting, 

The CuarnMAN said the adoption of the report did not bind them to the 
bringing down of the capital. Before the scheme of reconstruction could be 
carried out, there would have to be special resolutions of the shareholders. 
_ On the amendment being put to the meeting, 17 voted for, and 21 against 
it; and the motion was carried. 

The Directors myn Ff rotation (Sir Arthur Clay, Bart., and Mr. 
—- May) were re-elected, as were also the Auditors (Messrs. Mackay 
aD 


A vote of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman and Directors, 
the proceedings were brought to a close. 
















THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE NEWPORT WATER- 
: WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the shareholders of this Company was held 
on Monday last week, when the question of the proposed sale of the under- 
taking to the Corporation, discussed a week previously (see ante, p. 776), 
was again considered. The Chairman (Mr. John Lawrence) explained 
that the meeting had been adjourned to enable the Directors to have a 
further conference with the Corporation Committee, as to the annuities 
proposed to be terminable at the end of 20 years being converted into per- 
petual annuities. He said the matter was cartes gf urged at the confer- 
ence with the Corporation in London, and, indeed, throughout the whole 
of the negotiations. Both himself, Mr. E. J. Phillips, and Mr. E. Davis 
addre the Committee at the conference held since the meeting the 
previous week; but, he was sorry to say, the Mayor afterwards announced 
that the decision of the Committee was that they could not alter the clause. 
At the same time he (Mr. Lawrence) was impressed by the figures produced 
by the yp penn which showed that, although to the shareholders the 
question of perpetual or terminable annuities was not a very material 
matter, as affecting individual shareholders, it became a very serious one 

the Corporation in dealing with the purchase-money; amounting, in 
fact, to the difference between £20,000 and £80,000 or £90,000. Under 
these circumstances, he appealed to the mover of the amendment to with- 
draw it. His own — of the proposed agreement was, that it was 
4 fair and reasonable bargain between the Company and the Corporation ; 
although he was aware that an impression was abroad that the Corpora- 
tion had made a wonderfully advantageous bargain. Mr. Cartwright did 
not think it wise, after what the Chairman had said, to contest the question 
4s to the annuities. Colonel Lyne said that the question as to the annuities 
was the crucial one with the Corporation, because it meant the payment 
of £590 additional every year. He admitted, however, that the preference 
shareholders got only 20s. for their pound, whereas the other classes of 
shareholders obtained something more for their stock. Mr. Swann said 

Was willing to withdraw his amendment on condition that the arrange- 
ment with the preference shareholders was left opee, and nothing done 
which might prejudice them in any course they might be advised hereafter 

take, The resolution, authorizing the Directors to agree to the purchase 
was then carried, with two dissentients—Messrs. Swann and C ight. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Mr. Swann; and in 
seconding it, Colonel Lyne said he hoped a small matter like £20,000 (the 
smount of the preference stock) being carried on in perpetuity would not 
Prevent the transfer being accomplished. 





Presentation to Mar. J. Trammns.—The employés at the Leigh Gas- 
orks have presented an illuminated address to Mr. Joseph Timmins, the 
mnanagee, who has been appointed to take charge of the Wigan Cor- 
Poration Gas-Works. The presentation was made by Mr. A. Fletcher, 
Who succeeds Mr. Timmins in the managership of the Leigh works. The 
expressed the esteem of the eer = a for Mr. ‘Tim mins, their 
Tegret at his removal, but their pleasure at his promotion, and their grate- 
of 4ppreciation of his kindly consideration for them and of his example 
Upright, conscientious labour and persistent application to duty, 


UISITION OF THE SHEFFIELD 
WATER UNDERTAKING BY THE CORPORATION. 

In our “ Parliamentary Intelligence ” to-day will be found the report of 
an interesting debate on the third reading of the Sheffield Corporation 
Water Bill in the House of Lords, as well as the conclusion of our report 
of the panine before the Committee presided over +! Earl Derby. 
The Liberty and Property Defence League, who have been busily engaged 
in attempting to prevent the further passage of the Bill through Parlia- 
ment—in fact it was the Chairman of the League (Earl Wemyss) who 
moved the rejection of the measure last Thursday—have issued a protest 
on the subject in the columns of their weekly publication, Jus. After 
setting forth the Committee’s decision in the case, in which they stated 
that they determined to pass the Corporation Bill “on grounds of public 
policy,” our contemporary remarks: “ The ‘grounds’ which influenced 
the Committee in arriving at this conclusion were no doubt those urged 
by the Corporation in their petition against the Bill—namely, ‘ the expe- 
diency of vesting the control of the water supply of large towns in the 
sanitary authority. Now that it has become evident that a strenuous 
opposition on ‘grounds of public policy,’ the exact opposite of the fore- 
going, will be offered to the Bill in its future stages, its promoters attempt 
a little shuffle. In order to lull the suspicions arou: by this decision 
among private companies supplyin public wants in all parts of the 
couniey, it is now pretended that the word Daa refers only to the 
Sheffield public ; and that there is not the slightest danger of the Com- 
mittee’s conclusion being used as a general precedent. The House of 
Lords this session, by the amendment of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882 
have relieved a promising industry from a restriction which had well-nigh 
throttled it. In the interest of further developments in the supply of 
water, gas, electricity, and other necessaries and conveniences of a general 
character, it is very much to be hoped that the Peers will not be = 
into accepting this interpretation of their Committee’s decision. If the 
argument of public policy is once admitted by a side door in this manner, 
the specious qualification introduced by an after-thought, and as a blind, 
will soon be discarded, and the naked precedent will remain for every-day 
use. The ‘grounds’ in the case of Sheffield are common to all cases where 
the alternative lies between supplying public requirements by a private 
company or by a municipal monopoly.” Since the above was written on 
behalf of the e, however, the Bill has been read the third time in the 
Upper House and sent down to the Commons. 


WATER SUPPLY FROM CHALK WELLS. 

At the Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers last Tuesday week— 
the Presipent (Mr. E. Woods) in the chair—four papers dealing with the 
above subject were read—viz., ‘‘On Chalk Springs in the London Basin,” 
by Mr. J. W. Grover, M. Inst. C.E.; “ Borings in the Chalk at Bushey, 
Herts,” by Mr. W. Fox, M. Inst. C.E, ; “ On a Bore-Hole in Leicestershire,” 
by Mr. T. S. Stooke, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., ; and “ Wells and Borings at the 
Southampton Water-Works,” by Mr. W. Matthews, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 

In the first paper, Mr. Grover began by pointing out what a large and 
rapidly-increasing water supply is uired for London, and that the 
upper and lower greensands do not yield water in any quantity ; and there- 
fore are not available, as Professor Prestwich hoped, for furnishing a 
supplemental source of supply for the Metropolis. He showed that the 
chalk is the true source, but that care must be exercised in selecting a site 
for sinking a well into it; and that whilst only a moderate supply of water 
can be obtained where the chalk is overlaid with a thick bed of clay, owing 
to the compression of the fissures by the superincumbent weight, and the 
distance the water has to travel underground, a — supply may be 
secured by sinking a well at the outcrop of the chalk, at a point near 
a river, which indicates a subterranean flow of water. Consequently, 
there is no prospect that any large volume of water can be obtained 
from the chalk under London, or from the upper or lower greensands 
owing to the immense pressure upon them. The author then proceeded 
to describe in detail the various works carried out for supplying the 
Newbury, Wokingham, Leatherhead, and Rickmansworth districts with 
water. He said a plentiful supply was readily obtained for the Newbury 
district by sinking a 7-feet well, 13 feet deep, in the valley of the Kennet, 
on the west side of the town. The chalk Spring struck there proved of 
excellent quality ; and the water was raised A pe 8s into two reservoirs, 
at a high level, each having a capacity of 110, quions, and commanding 
the whole of the town. The cost of the works had not exceeded £20,000. 
Two wells had been previously sunk in the Wokingham district to oe 
of 366 and 7384 feet, through the Bagshot sands, London clay, and Wool- 
wich and Reading beds, into the chalk, which failed to give an adequate 
supply of water, owing, in the author’s opinion, to the flowing in of the 
fine running sand of the Woolwich and Reading beds. By sinking another 
well down into the chalk (which was reached at a depth of 345 feet), and 
carefully excluding the fine sands of the Woolwich and Reading beds in its 
descent, a capital chalk spring was struck at 405 feet, which rose to 30 feet 
from the s e, The well was sunk in twelve months; and several trials 
were made of the yield of the well, which proved that the spring flowed 
more freely after pumping, owing doubtless to the fissures, giving passage 
to the water, being cl out and enlarged. A lower set of pumps drew 
the water from 123 feet below the surface. The upper pumps, capable of 
pumping 10,000 gallons an hour, lifted the water into reservoirs having a 
capacity of 220,000 gallons, 144 feet above the engine-house floor; and a 
constant service was afforded at a capital cost of less than £20,000. The 
Leatherhead district includes eight parishes in Surrey, having an area of 
24 square miles; but it would be possible to extend its limits, and to afford 
a supplemental supply to South London from the Leatherhead springs, for 
which no other at all equally available source of supply exists. A 12-inch 
boring was sunk to a depth of 200 feet in the chalk, (heey flint beds con- 
taining powerful chalk springs, and the yield of water at the depth reached 
far exceeded any possible requirements; the flints being continuous for the 
last 40 feet, and forming a natural reservoir from which the water rose to the 
surface when liberated by the bore-hole. The catchment area embraces the 
whole basin of the River Mole above Leatherhead, upwards of 100 square 
miles in extent. The water in the well keeps a level of 2 to 3 feet above the 
river, and maintains an even temperature of about 53° Fahr. all the year 
round. From trials made with the pumps drawing 15,000 gallons an hour, 
it appears that 1 million gallons a day could be raised by the pumps from 
the surface; and by — the bore-hole down to the _ reservoir 
of flints below the 97-foot level, a minimum daily supply of 4 to 5 million 
gallons could probably be obtained. A constant supp y 1s provided from a 
reservoir, containing 125,000 gallons, the level of which would command 
South London with a high service. The collecting basin above Rickmans- 
worth is 234 square miles in extent; and the water rises in many places 
bright and pure from the flint beds in the chalk. The subterranean flow 
has ted at 70 million gallons a day at Rickmansworth ; and from 


THE COMPULSORY AC 





been 
6 to 10 million gallons apy ood robably be intercepted. A well was sunk 
near the River Colne, at a in the valley, where the chalk spring broke 
out with the test volume, to a depth of 300 feet, through c and 
flint beds. The water rose in the well to a level of about 3 feet above 


the adjacent River Colne; and the volume of water obtained from the well 
was much augmented by enlarging the bore-hole and further sinking. 
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Trials were made, during the operations, of the effects produced on the 
water-level by pumping 21,600 gallons an hour, when the water soon re- 
gained its original level on stopping the pumps. 

Mr. Fox, in his paper, described the works carried out in the valle 
of the Colne, for supplying a large district lying between Watford an 
London, A well and boring were commenced in 1874, and completed in 
1876 to a depth of 212 feet, having pierced 20 feet of hard rock chalk, where 
it was stopped, owing to no — supply of water being anticipated from 
further sinking. rials of the yield of the well showed that it had 
decreased from 820,000 gallons in 24 hours in 1876, to 650,000 gallons in 24 
hours in 1881; but by lowering the pumps 20 feet, the yield was raised 
from 900,000 to 1,000,000 gallons, which was found to have been maintained 
on testing it again in 1885. Observations of the quantity of water pumped, 
the level of the water in the well, and the rainfall, showed that the well 
and adjacent strata acted as a storeage reservoir supplied by the rainfall. 
In order to increase the supply for an enlarged demand, a new well was 
sunk in 1885 down to the gault, 700 feet from the surface, at an average 
rate of 16 feet aday. No increase of water was obtained in the last 200 
feet. The flow of water from the top of the bore-hole, 43 feet below the 
surface, into the well had diminished from 656,000 to 555,000 gallons in 24 
hour:, at which rate it flowed steadily. The water in the new well was 
conveyed through a tunnel into the old well, from which it was —— 
When the communication was closed by a valve, the water-level in the 
old well was lowered by pumping without affecting the level in the other 
well; showing that the sources of supply of the two wells were separate. 
From the results obtained in sinking the new well, it would appear that a 
much larger supply of water could have been obtained from the old well 
by — the bore-hole 300 feet more. The supply is now 14 million 
gallons a day; but some new pumps could be arranged to draw 15 feet 
below the present level of the old well; and by lowering the well to this 
extent, and modifying the pumps, the yield could be increased to from 2 to 
8 million gallons a day. 

In 1880 a bore-hole was sunk to a depth of 754 feet by the Local Board 
of Hinckley, in Leicestershire, acting under the advice of Mr. Plant, for 
seeking a supply of water from the “ Waterstones” of the Triassic forma- 
tion, at the base of the Keuper marls. The water-line was met with 80 feet 
below the surface ; and, in 1883, Mr. Stooke advised that pumping should be 
effected with easily available plant. Boring-rods 3 inches in diameter and 
450 feet long served for ant and boring-rods, provided with rub- 
bers, were used as pumping-rods to a depth of 300 feet. The pump was 
worked with a stroke of 18 inches; and 400,000 gallons of water were 
pumped out of the bore-hole in April and May, 1883. The water contained 
about 500 grains of solids, and 40 grains of chlorine, to the gallon. A3-inch 
bore-hole was then carried 51 feet lower, and gave evidence of more favour- 
able water-bearing strata. A plug was obtained toseparate the upperfrom 
the lower water, as the tubing had not been carried below 476 feet from the 
surface ; and the pump was arranged for the plug to act at a depth of 690 
feet. The quality of the water, however, was no better ; the solids rangin 
from 425 to 395 grains per gallon. The plug was then placed at a depth o 
731 feet, and afterwards as near the base of the original bore-hole as prac- 
ticable, without any better quality of water being obtained. On the pl 
being raised, it did not appear that any water could have passed it ; an 
the water from the upper strata must therefore have pas 
through fissures in the rock. 

Mr. Matthews, after explaining the hydrographical conditions of the 
district round Southampton, p ed to describe the several steps taken 
to obtain a water supply of 3 million gallons a day for the borough, at a cost 
of £60,000. Some account of the works carried out has already appeared 
in the JourNnaL; but the following additional particulars may be found 
interesting :—A small 3-inch boring was first of all sunk 105 feet into the 
chalk, just above its outcrop at Otterbourne (where a remarkable con- 
vergence of water gradients, as obtained from 90 wells, had been found) 
with the object of ascertaining the actual presence of water before execut- 
ing farther works. Water was found in the chalk in good quantity ata 
depth of 20 feet. Two 12-inch borings were then sunk in eleven days, each 
60 feet from the small boring, and in a line parallel to the outcrop. On 
pumping continuously from both borings for 16 days, a mean discharge of 
20,960 gallons per hour was obtained with a loss of head of 93 feet; and on 
ceasing to pump, the water rose rapidly to its normal level, which is ve 
constant there at all seasons. An adequate yield having thus been proved, 
the regular works were proceeded with. As the trial borings had been 
sunk so easily and rapidly by the ordinary “ chisel-and-shell” method, the 
author determined to sink two bored wells, each 6 feet in diameter, instead 
of one large well sunk by hand in the usual manner, thereby gaining the 
advantage of having two independent wells, and saving the cost of tem- 

porary pumping machinery. After executing the foundations of the 
engine-house, and forming a strong working floor, the wells were bored, 
to a depth of 100 feet from the surface, by breaking up the chalk and flints 
by a down the iron 3-inch boring-rods, furnished with three steel- 
pointed chisels, and raising the débris by the ‘‘ miser” to the surface. The 
chisels and the miser were given a rotary motion by manual labour; and 
the miser usually came up about two-thirds full. The first well was bored 
in 33 days, ae been delayed by accidents; but the second well was 
completed, with slightly altered tools, without mishap, in 14 days—a rate 
of more than 5 feet — day. The wells were lined with 4-inch mild steel 
tubes, 5 ft. 11 in. in diameter, in 6-foot lengths, with two-dozen 6-inch holes 
in each length, to allow the free ingress of water. The cost of the bored 
wells was less than £1700; whereas the author estimated thata single large 
well, lined with 18-inch brickwork, would have cost between £2000 and £2500. 
The two wells being distinct, with oy pee pumps, any accident to one 
would not interfere with pumping in the other, and any deepening could 
be easily effected in one without affecting the clearness of the water in the 
other. Theauthor added a short account of the deep well on Southampton 
Common, bored, between 1838 and 1851, to a depth of 1817 feet, when it 
only yielded 130,000 gallons a day. It traversed feet of chalk, but did 
not reach feeb r greensand ; and an attempt made in 1882 to deepen it 
being frustra’ y a broken tool lying at the bottom, it was finally aban- 
doned, having involved a cost of £20,000. 

The discussion of the papers noticed above was commenced at last 
Tuesday's meeting of the Institution, and will be resumed this evening. 


to the pump 





Bompay Gas Company, Limitep.—A very satisfactory statement of affairs 
will be submitted by the Directors of this Company ait the half-yearly 
meeting of shareholders on Thursday next week. During the six months 
ending December last year, the revenue from the public and private con- 
sumption of gas showed increases of £138 and £1317 respectively, as com- 
pared with the same period of the previous year. The Directors have 
added £5700 to the credit of the “exchange equalization account” (thus 
raising it to £10,100), to provide for the loss in exchange. The balance at 
the credit of the general revenue account—after carrying £750 to the reserve 
fund for depreciation of plant, &c.—is £9751 16s. 4d., from which the 
Directors will recommend a dividend of 4 per cent. (making 74 per cent. 
for the year), free of income-tax. This will absorb £9600, and leave a 
balance of £161 16s, 4d, to be carried forward. 





i 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
; Eprnzureg, Satyy, 

Still another long discussion in the Edinburgh Town Council on the es. 
tion of the transference of the Edinburgh Gas Company’s works; ang 
is worse, there is little new init. The subject isa most important one ang 
certainly should be well discussed ; but what end is to be served by three 
four out of 41 gentlemen holding weekly arithmetical tournaments oye; it? 
On Tuesday last only six gentlemen took oy in the proceedings; ang ot 
these there was only one fresh mind—all the others having spoken at the 
preceding meeting. It is quite evident that neither side will Convince the 
other; and it is a satisfaction that the Council by such a large major) 
adopted the agreement. As I have said before, the Councillors apparent} 
had their minds made up on the subject ; and the opposition came ose] 
one or two. These wished for delay, to allow them to see what terms og Fl 
be come to with the Edinburgh and Leith Company ; forgetting that, unti] 
the Council adopted the agreement with the Edinburgh Company, it 
would have been playing at bargaining to have approached the former, It 
would have been out of place to come to an agreement with the Leith 
Company before ag ty | the one arrived at with the Edinburgh Com; y; 
and it would have been little short of ridiculous to have asked the Leith 
Company for their terms, in order that the Council might conclud, 
the purchase of the Edinburgh works. The straightforward and commop. 
sense policy is the one which has been adopted—viz., to deal first with ong 
Company, and then with the other. 

The agreement with the Edinburgh Gas Company comes before thy 
Town of Leith next week, on the recommendation of a Special Committe. 
which states that they consider the agreement as fair and reasonable jn 
the interests of the public and of the shareholders of the Gas Company 
and that, with the utmost confidence, they recommend the Corporation {, 
confirm it. There is likely to be a little opposition in the Leith Coungjj 
too; but I do not expect it to be serious. : 

The Elgin Gas Commissioners, at their meeting on Monday night, had 
under consideration a letter from Mr. W. Adam, of Burghead, who, for the 
past five years, has held the contract for the residual products, asking 
rebate on account of the very large depreciation which has occurred 
in the price of these articles during the past three years. It was stated 
that Mr. Adam’s loss from this cause would be between £300 and £400, 
By eight to seven votes, the Commission agreed to give a rebate of £50, 
The amendment was in favour of a deduction of £75. 

The gas exhibition at Alloa, which was noticed in the Journat last 
has proved a great success—greater, it is reported, than the most pp 
expectations of its promoters. A good deal of business in the way of sale 
or hire of gas cooking and heating appliances was done before the close of 
the exhibition ; and the Gas Commissioners announce that they will con. 
nect their pipes with all appliances purchased or hired, on payment of 
5 per cent. interest on the cost. 

The Dunblane Gas-Works, which were erected in 1841 to supply the 
inhabitants of a very small town, have become of late incapable of meeting 
satisfactorily the requirements of a largely augmented population. For 
@ reason, too, best known to the Company, the works were not for some 
time adapted to modern methods. nder | we of public opinion, 
however, this is likely to be remedied ; the old Company having been dis. 
solved, and a new one formed, which has purchased the works. These 
will now be extended, and fitted with improved appliances. The price, it 
is understood, though it has not been made public, is about the same in 
amount as the stock of the old Company. 

The Aberdeen Gas Committee have this week agreed to procure a loco- 
motive for the haulage of coals, &c., over the railway which they recently 
constructed to the gas-works, and to give up employing a locomotive 
belonging to the Harbour Board. The new locomotive will cost £875; 
but it is expected that by it a considerable saving will be effected. 

I stated in my “Notes” last autumn that the Clippens Oil Company 
were desirous of selling to the Edinburgh Water Trust the minerals under 
the pipes of that body, because it was feared that, in working out the 
minerals, the water system might be damaged and the pits flooded. The 
Water Trust declined to purchase, holding that they were possessed of 
powers which prohibited the Company from working out the minerals in 
& manner dangerous to the pene me It has just been reported that for 
some weeks a great deal of water has been finding its way through the 
roof of the workings; and that now a large portion of the pit is flooded, 
throwing about 300 men out of employment. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

The returns as to the make of gas at the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Works during March show that the total deliveries reached 233,643,000 
cubic feet, as compared with 220,370,000 cubic feet in the corresponding 
period of last year ; thus showing an increase for the month amounting to 
13,273,000 cubic feet. The illuminating power was considerably higher 
than the minimum standard to which the Gas Committee have authority 
to go; amounting, I may mention, to 242 candles. This high average, 
however, was in a maw measure due to the fact that a somewhat large 
proportion of high-class cannel coal had to be- used ; owing to the disturb- 
ance of the regular deliveries caused by the system of restriction of the 
output resorted to by the miners, and by the strike which was more or less 
general over several weeks. In March last year, the average illuminating 
power of the gas was 25°4 candles, It was subsequent to that month that 
the Town Council authorized the reduction of the standard to a minimum 
of 22 candles. 

About the end of March, there had been sent out on hire from the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Offices no fewer than 4026 gas cooking-stoves, of 
which only 718 had been returned. The total sales of cooking-stoves, g&- 
fires, burners, &c., from the time when the Gas-Stove Department was 
instituted up till the end of March was 4075. These returns are eminently 
satisfactory, and, in many respects, quite a surprise even to those persons 
who were most sanguine as to the success of the scheme with which 
Mr. Crawford’s name is so intimately connected. I hope to be shortly ins 
position to supplement these data with a statement as to the pecuniat 
results attending this new enterprise. The close of the second year 
soon be at hand. =e 

It is probable that before very long the question of obtaining illuminating 

s from mineral oil for ordinary consumption at an economical rate will be 

ecided at the Dawsholm Gas-Works in connection with the recent remit 

from the Ceaew Corporation Gas Commissioners to a Special Sub-Com- 

mittee. I understand that, so far as the experiments have been carried, 

some excellent results have been obtained ; and-that the retorts in use are 

of such a character that they can be turned to account either for distilling 

Fr or nore ga a coal. ‘I am informed that highly permanent gas hss 
Ke) , 

I ought peinge before this to have mentioned that the Glasgow Watet 
Commissioners have resolved that for the year 1887-8 the domestic water 


rate within the municipality shall be reduced 1d. per pound of rental— 
that is tommy, 00a toe YF :~ 


The consumers outside the burgh will not ge 
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penefit in the same direction at this time; and some of the Com- 
wr ioners regard this decision as a sort of punishment to them for not 
‘ag in their lot with the City of Glasgow by actually becoming part of 
» {The population sup lied with water by the Corporation has increased 
I ring the past 20 years from 546,000 to 817,000 ; and of this increase 180,000 
ers are outside the city, who are paying a rate of 11d. per pound of 

rental for their water. ie : : 
Paisley Water Commissioners have recently inaugurated an im- 
addition to their water-works, consisting of four new filters at 
, which have been constructed at a cost of between £10,000 and 
£11,000, for the filtration of the water of the low-level supply, which 
formerly, being insufficiently filtered, was the cause of much complaint. 
The new filters are situated 20 feet above the old Stanley filters, and will 
be the means of sending water to the elevated districts of the town. Since 
Town Council took over the water supply of the place, they have ex- 

pended upon the works a sum of £250,000. 

There = been more firmness in the Glasgow pig-iron warrant market 
this week—at least up till Thursday ; but yesterday a sort of relapse setin, 
when prices lost the gain of the previous day. As it is, however, Scotch 

ts over the week have advanced 74d. per ton; Cleveland, 11d. per 
ton; and hematite warrants, 54d. per ton. An additional blast-furnace 
has been blown in this week. The current account of the warrant market is 
ina heavily “ beared ” state. 

The coal trade of Lanarkshire and the west of Scotland generally is 
without any signs of improvement ; and there are indications that the 
piners are about to enter upon a new campaign for the establishment of a 
fve-days-a-week system of working, soas to bring about an output more in 
yoordance with the actual demand for coal. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivEeRPOOL, April 30. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Although no actual improvement has taken 
place, the market has been entirely cleared during the week of all spot 
; and despite all contrary influences, sulphate is getting scarce—a 
feet which appears to become uncomfortably apparent to such dealers, 
who, anticipating a serious fall in values in May, have booked orders 
below present values. It is natural, therefore, that, to weaken the 
spot market, speculators do not hesitate to float rumours of forward 
business at exceptionally low rates, transactions which, however, if 
they have any actual foundation, are in their turn no doubt of a 
speculative character, as manufacturers cannot be met with who would 
countenance such low contract prices. During the past few days, 
inquiries have come in from all parts of the Continent, principally 
for future delivery (May-June to December); and if these consumers 
harbour very low ideas, it is for the reason that they are encouraged in 
them by the speculators at home and abroad, whose object is, of course, 
very plain. Business was done during the week at £11 to £11 1s. 3d. f.o.b. 
Hall and £10 17s. 6d. to £11 f.o.b. Liverpool. The Hull stocks of sulphate 
have now been reduced to below 100 tons—an exceptionally small quantity. 
Nitrate is rather quieter. 





Lonpon, April 30. 

Tar Products.—There has been no special feature in these markets 
during the past week calling for remark. Prices, generally speaking, are 
about the same as last, although benzols are firmer at a slight advance, and 
carbolic weaker at a reduced value of about 2d. per gallon. Anthracene 
inquiries are better ; but holders are keeping off for higher prices. Prices 
may be taken as follows :—Tar, 9s. to 12s. per ton, according to position. 
Benzols, 90 per cent., 3s. 6d. per gallon ; per cent., 2s. 9d. per gallon. 
Toluol, 2s. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallon. Light oil, 
4d. per gallon, Creosote, 1d. per gallon. Pitch, 12s. per ton (nominal). 
Carbolic acid, 2s. 6d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 
iid 6d. per ton. Anthracene, “A” quality, 10d. per unit; “B” quality, 

. per unit, 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is dull, and buyers are not urgent. 
Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 per ton, less discount. Gas liquor 
(5° Twaddel), 6s. - ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor 
ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 
perton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. perlb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Sournampton Gas Company.—The accounts of this Company for last year 
were submitted at Wednesday’s meeting of the Town Council, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Company’s Act. They showed on the 
capital account receipts £231,237, expenditure £229,066 Os. 5d.; leaving a 

ance of £2170 19s, 7d. Last year the receipts were £227,799; showing 
an increase of £4638, The Town Clerk said he also found the very gratify- 
ing statement that no less a sum than £14,577 had been received by way of 
= on shares, in consequence of the insertion of the auction clauses 

the Company’s last Act.: In the income account there was very little 
Variation in the two years—£15,384 against £15,299. 

PRESENTATIONS TO Gas-Works OFFicIALs AT Bury.—Last Friday week 
the workmen at the Bury (Lanes.) Corporation Gas-Works made presenta- 
tions to Mr. John Burton, the late Smeg and Mr. Samuel Parsons, 
formerly Manager. Mr. Burton has recently taken over the management 
of a gas-works in Wales; while Mr. Parsons, it will be remembered, retired 
from the service of the Corporation about two years ago. The presenta- 
tions consisted of two elaborately illuminated addresses, setting forth the 
length of service of the respective recipients (30 and 27 years), aud express- 
ing the appreciation in which both were held, and the loss sustained by 
their retirement from the Corporation service. The presentations were 
made at a supper given in honour of the event. 

Taz Rivan Gas Suppirers aT Tonc.—Last Wednesday evening the 
members of the Committee appointed by the my ee of Tong, some two 
years ago, to press forward the opposition to the Drighlington and Gilder- 
some Gas Company in connection with the gas supply of the town, were 
entertained at a banquet on the occasion of their dissolution. In the 
course of the subsequent proceedings, Mr. M. Hillas (who, as may be 
Temembered, has been Sopp ying gas on his own account) alluded at some 
length to the steps he had taken in the matter. The opposition to the 
Company commenced 14 years ago. At that time Mr. Hi put down a 
quantity of pipes, in order to show the ratepayers that there was no risk; 
and some years later he extended his district of su ply. The Company 
threatened proceedings against him, but did not take any action. After 
that he further proposed to supply some of the public lamps, as a first 
instalment, at 10s. per lamp, which was practically (taking the amount of 
gas, &c., into consideration) £1 per ng coeur than the inhabitants 
Were getting it for from Drighlington. He went on to show that by his 
action a considerable gain had accrued to those using the fae he su 
plied, besides which there had been a reduction in the price of the Drigh- 


gton Company’s gas of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. These altogether must 
Tepresent a saving to Tong of £500 or £600 a year, which he contended 
Was @ good return for their efforts. Now that the people had spoken out 
Sgainst the action he had taken to supply them with good gas at a cheap 
tate, he should not make any further eff 
Come to fair terms. 


‘ort to compel the Company to 


Tue Dariincton Gas-Works Dispute.—As an outcome of the recently 
concluded inquiry into the late management of the Darlington Corporation 
Gas-Works, of which so much has been written in the JourNat, the Mayor 
of the town (Mr. E. D. Walker) was entertained at dinner last Tuesday 
at the North-Eastern Hotel; and at a subsequent meeting in the Love 
Memorial Schools was presented with an illuminated address and a cheque 
for £80. At the latter meeting it was announced that the Mayor had 
decided that as this was Jubilee Year, he would prefer giving the mone 
portion of the testimonial to be presented to him to the — by which 
the town decided to celebrate its loyalty and affection towards the Queen. 
Alderman Robinson made the presentation, and said they must all feel 
thankful to the Mayor for his indomitable courage in bringing about the 
gas inquiry which had resulted in a great benefit to the ratepayers. Mr, 

edgwick then read the terms of the illuminated address, which was of a 
very beautiful description. 

Buiyt anp Cowren Gas Brtu.—This Bill was down for consideration 
last Tuesday by a Select Committee of the House of Commons; but at 
the last minute all a to it was withdrawn. The circumstances 
under which this was done were detailed in a report presented at the meet- 
ing of the Local Board on Wednesday, by the Special Committee to whom 
the matter was referred. The a modifications agreed to by the 
Company were a reduction of the standard price from 4s. 7d. per 1000 feet 
to 4s. within a radius of 1250 yards, and also to limit the Bill to gas, and 
not to extend it to electricity, or any other lighting agent. The clause 
which the Board desired to have inserted in the Bill for power to purchase 
the works by arbitration was withdrawn, on the suggestion of the Solicitors 
to the Board. It appeared the Board had not taken the necessary steps 
provided by Parliament for this purpose; and there was little. probability 
of the Board getting the clause inserted. The illuminating power of the 
gas is to be 15 candles instead of 14; and the provisions as to pressure 
and sulphur are to be the same as is in the Walker and Wallsend Gas Act. 
Mr. Hedley took exception to the standard price, as he claimed that the 
Committee had gone beyond their power. On the motion of the Chair- 
man, however, the agreement of the Committee was adopted; Mr. Hedley 
voting against it. 

BastnesToxE Gas Bitu.—This Bill came before a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords last Thursday ; its — being (as reported in our 
columns at the time of its reference to a Select Committee of the Lower 
House) to obtain for the Basingstoke Gas Company certain parliamentary 
— by which they wished to capitalize £5000 which they claimed to 

ave spent from time to time, to reduce the illuminating power to 14-candles, 
and to raise the standard price of gas to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, with a 
sliding scale. On these points, it may be remembered, the Basingstoke 
consumers opposed the Bill, with the result that the £5000 sought to be 
capitalized was struck out, the illuminating — raised to 15 candles ; 
and the standard price lowered to 4s.6d. The latter, the Lords Committee 

now reduced to 4s. 2d.; also determining that the 1 should be 
allowed to capitalize £11,100, making the capital £16,650. ith regard 
to this they were to pay 10 per cent. on the £11,100, and 5 per cent. on 
the £5500 ; the capital to be raised being £15,000, at 7 per cent. The Bill 
came again before the Committee on Friday, when, the —— having 
been proved, and the remaining clauses gone through, the Bill was ordered 
to be seem to the House. A full report of the proceedings will appear 
next week, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 800.) 





























When es Paid ra Tusts 
Teens. Share| widnna.'FO8 NAME. aoe Prices. 7 Invest- 
jase Wk,| ment. 
| 
|p.c.| GAS COMPANIES. | | |@e4. 
590,000) 10 | 14 Apr. | 103 Alliance & Dublin 10p.c,. +| 10 /184-194 | .. '5 7 8 
100,000} 20 |26Noyv.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . . . +| 20| 22—-24|.. 6 6 8 
200,000; § |12Nov.' 74 |Bombay,Limited . .. . 5| 7-74 +265 0 0 
880,000/Stck.| 25 Feb.| 114 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |223—v28 .. |418 8 
110,000} ,, | | 8 Do. New. .« « « «| 100 /163--168 418 2 
,000/ 20 (16 Mar.) 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41—43 413 0 
820,000} 20 [14 Apr.| 113 |British. . . . » « + «| 20| 48-45 5 uv 0 
278,750} 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited 10 | 13—14 458 
147,740| 20 |25Feb.| 7 |Cagliari,Limited . . . .| 20) 26—27 -5 8 8 
650,000/Stck.| 14 Apr.| 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |2z61—206 .. 5 1 6 
130,000; ,, ae 1 Do, New do. . ./| 100 200—205 .. [5 2 5 
121,234) ,, | 80 Dec. Do. _44p.c. Deb. do.| 100 /120—123 .. |8 13 2 
657,820) 20 (15 Dec.| 11 |Continental Union, Limited.) 20 | 40-41 ..|5 7 8 
242,680) 20 * ll Do. New ’'69&'72| 14 | 27—28 - (510 0 
200,000 — 48 Do. 7p.c. Pref, | 20| 83—85 | :. 411 5 
75,000/Stck.| 30 Mar.| 10 [Crystal Palace District . .| 100 |197—202 .. 419 0 
125,000) ,, a 7 Do. p.c. 100 |188—148 .. |417 10 
50,000) ,, » 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.| 100 |124—129 .. |418 0 
234,060) 10 |27Jan.| 11 |Huropean Limited . . .| 10| 22-98 + 4415 7 
90,000) 10 - ll Do, New, .| 74154—164 .. [5 0 0 
“ 177,080} 10 >» 4a Do. do. . .| 5 |10h—114 + 3/415 7 
6,467,940\Stck.| 25Feb.| 12 |Gaslight& Coke, A,Ordinary| 100 238—242 +1 419 2 
100,000) ,, ” 4 Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 90-95 | .. |4 4 2 
665,000; ,, ” 10 Do. O,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.) 100 [248—258 -- 8 19 
80,000) ” 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 /116—121, .. |4 2 
60,000; 5, 74 Do. G,74p.c. do, | 100 |179—184, .. |4 1 
1,800,000] ,, ms Do, H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |163—166 .. |4 4 
” pa 10 Do, J,10 p.c. Prf.| 100 |247—252| .. |8 19 
1,061,150} ,, | 15 Dec. Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |118—115, .. |8 9 
7 ” ” 44 Do, 44 p.c re) 100 |120—122) .. |8 18 
J as ae 6 Do. 6p.c.. . «| 100 /162—165) .. |8 12 
8,600,000/Stck.| 12 Nov.] 10 [Imperial Continental. . .| 100 215—219) .. /4 11 
75,000} 6 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 - ++ 412 
510,000) 100 1Apr.} 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c,Deb.| 100 |108-110 | .. . 10 
5 
- [5 
6 
5 
4 
.|4 
3 
5 
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641,920) 20 |26Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited, . .| 20 |184—194 .. 6 8 
150,000) 6 |26Nov.| 10 |Oriental, Limited . . . .| 5 | 9-93) -- |5 2 
50,000; 5 |80 Mar.) 8 |Ottoman, Limited. . . .| .5 | 64—74 | 6 
90,000} 10 /28Apr.| 10 |gan Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 | 14—15*) .. |6 18 
600,000) Stck.| 25 Feb. | 154 |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock! 100 308—308 .. 0 
1,850,000)» ” 12 Do. B do, | 100 240—244 +24 18 
125,750) » ” 18 Do. C do, | 100 /260—270) . 16 
- » |80Dec.| 5 5p.o.Deb.Stk,| 100 130—184) .. |3 14 
60, u 


Do. 
16 Mar. | 11 & Edm’ntn, Orig} 5 | 10—11 | .-. 
Tottenham ntn, Orig. lems ay 


WATER COMPANIES, 



































714,957/Stck.| 80 Dec.| 83 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . «| 100 \2se—238) .. |8 18 6 
1,720,560) Stck.| 80 Dec.| 74 |East London, Or + +| 100 197—202 +1 [8 14 38 
000! 50 |80Dec.|} 94 'Grand Junction . . . +} 60 122—127+13/814 9 
708,000 Stck.|12Nov.|10 |Kent . . . + + «+ « «| 100 252-257, .. 817 9 
1,043,800! 100 |80 Dec.| 8% |Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 227-232 .. |8 18 8 
200| 100 | 74 | Do.  Thp.c.max. . .| 100 184—189 .. (819 4 
150,000 |Stck.| 80 Mar.| 4 . 4&p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |112—114| .. |8 10 2 
|'100 | 10 Feb.| 123 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 386—341 .. |8 11 1 
1,000,000) Stck.|27Jan.| 4 o.  4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 \113—116| .. |8 8 11 
42,300 'Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 |S*thwk&V’xhall,10p.c. max.| 100 |165—170, .. |8 10 7 
126,500, 100) 6 Do. Thp.c. do. | 100 (155—160| .. |8 15 0 
1,106,000 Stok.|16 Des, 11 |West Middlesex . , . +| 100 jase—200 447 
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Tae Profit or THn RocupaLe Gas DePaRtMENT.—The profit of the Gas | demand, though showing signs of revival as regards coke, not hay; 
Department of the Rochdale Corporation amounted last year to £12,127, | overtaken the supply. It is ho that the restoration of p Wig Ye 
as against £10,322 in 1885-6 and £12,189 in 1884-5. The excess over last | Mauritius will shortly come, and, concurrently, bring better times rah 

ear is £1805, which falls little short of the £2000 anticipated recently. | Company. Coal was obtained at a reasonable average cost; the 

ast year, as will be seen, there was a decrease of almost similar amount. | Directors have no present reason to fear any material rise in the mein 
The falling off was attributed to the great decline in the value of residuals; | freight during the current year. Exchange has, however, unf at 
and though there has been no corresponding advance in these articles, it | become still more unfavourable, and again reduced the profit cons aidly 
is gratifying to see that the revenue has recovered its healthy position. Tue DiscoMForts OF THE PaRLIAMENTARY ComMITTEE Rooys.—m ° 
The increased profit would seem to be chiefly, if not wholly due to larger | whose business compels them frequently to spend time in the Comm: 
sales of gas and the lessened leakage. The consumption has inoreased | rooms of the Houses of Parliament will be thankful for the attention 
12,000,000 cubic feet, equal to about 42 per cent. on the total; while the pro- | in the Lower House last Thursday to one of the serious troubles of whi 
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duction shows an increase of about 8,400,000 cubic feet. Mr. T.B. Ball | the public have to complain. Mr. Howorth asked the First Commins gireet, 
deserves to be complimented on the latter result; while the people of | of Works, if his shentien has been called to the bad state of the wait 
Rochdale are to be congratulated on the evidence of commercial prosperity | tion of the Private Bill committee rooms ; whether he is aware that in — 
afforded by the expansion in the consumption of gas. present session the Town Clerk of Sheffield caught cold in one of N 
Mauritius Gas Company, Limitep.—The annual meeting of this Com- | committee rooms, and died soon afterwards; whether he is awarg 
pany is called for to-day, when the Directors will recommend the payment | members have often to protect themselves from draughts by Wearing ther nit 
of a dividend of 24 per cent. The profit and loss account shows a balance | hats and covering their legs with their overcoats; whether it hag Hes 
of £1888 available for dividend and the interest on the debentures; this | his knowledge that members, counsel, witnesses, and others continually — 
latter being £390. The Board, alluding to the trading of the Company | complain of the discomfort to which they are exposed; and, whether hy 
during 1886, regret that there are no new features of a satisfactory nature | will take steps to improve the ventilation of the committee rooms upsiajy, 03 
to report. The trade of Mauritius has not yet experienced any recovery | Mr. Plunket, in reply, said he had not received any complaints on rp ( 
from itsdepression. The last crop of sugar proved much smaller than was | ject; nor, until he saw the question on the paper, had he heard of jy appro 
expected, and realized very disappointing results. Under such circum- | painful circumstances alleged in the second paragraph. Of course by G00! 
stances, it is not surprising that the progress of the Company has been | would —— further into the subject; but he was assured that thereyy for Gé 
adversely affected ; but the revenue, nevertheless, shows an improvement | an attendant of the ventilation department, whose duty it was to be P 
over the previous year. The gas and meter rental remained almost | always in the neighbourhood of the committee rooms, and to report any No. 8 
stationary. Residual products are taken at a moderate increase; the ! such complaints if made to him. W 
THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY = 
Durme THE Four WEEKS ENDED Apnrit 26. - 
(From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Dispm, F.1.C., F.C.8.] W 
ILLUMINATING PowER. SULPHUR. AMMONIA. Com) 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas) -— 
0 
Means. Means. Means, man. 
Compemmme—~Desmssee, Maxi- |Mini- Maxi-| Mini Maxi-| Mini- povereaaee Adi 
mum, |mum.| April] April | April| April || mum. |mum./April | April | April | April) | mum. | mum. | April | April | April) Apy — 
5 12 19 p 5 12 19 26 5 12 19 | & W 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— AD 
Notting Hill. . . . . « «© + « «| 18°4 |17°8| 18-1] 17°7| 17°8|17°8|| 11°0 | 6°6 | 7°6 | 7°7 | 8°8 | 81 0°4| 0°0 | 0°0 | 0°0 | 0-1) 04 Cour 
Camden Town... . » ee © | 1771 | 15°7| 16°6] 16°2| 16-1) 16°6|| 12°7 | 9°3 |11°5 |12°1 |11°2 |10°4 O°1 | 0°0/ 0°1/ 0°0 | 0:0) 09 pas 
Dalston . . «+ + ¢ © « «© © «| 16°8 | 16°2] 16°6| 16°83} 16°4| 16°6|| 15°4 | 9°9 |13°6 |12°3 |10°9 /11°2 0°2; 0:0} 0°1 | 0°1/} 0:0) 09 
Bow. . 2 + « 6 © «© © © © © «| 17°6 | 16°8| 16°9] 16°7 | 16°9| 16°8}| 11°23 | 6°8 | 9°8 | 9°1 | 9°5 | 8°0 0°8 | 0°0/} 071 | 0°38 | 0°5 | 05 
Chelsea (Fulham). . . 17°0 | 16-0| 16°8| 16-7| 16°6| 16-6|| 15°7 | 8-6 |10°2 |12°1 |10°6 |12°4 0°4 | 0:0] 0°0 | 0°1 | 0°1\ 09 A 
Do. (NineElms). .... 17°1 | 16°1| 16°8| 16°2| 16°4| 16°6|| 13°2 |11-2 |12-4 {11-6 |11°7 [12°56 || 0-5 | 0-2] 0-5 | 0-3 | 0-4 | 04 eet 
Kingsland Road .... . . . «| 17°2 |16°2) 16°7| 16°6| 16°5| 16°9 14°0 | 7°8 |11°4 j11°2 | 9°7 jAl*1 0°4; 0°70] 0°70} 0°1 | 011| 01 Prov 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) . . .| 16°9 |15°8/| 16°4/ 16°7/16°83/16°8|| 13-7 | 8°8 |11°7 |11°6 |11°6 | 9°4 1°4| 0°2)| 0°3 | 0°7 | 0°4| 04 salal 
Do. (district main) . . . | 17°4 | 16°3| 16°5|16°5|16°3|17°0|| 14°7 | 9°7 |12°4 {10-9 |12°5 |10°5 0°5 | 0:0 | 0°2 | 0-4 | 0-4) 04 Fo 
St.John’s Wood . . . . . « « «| 17°1 | 16°23) 16°8| 16°7| 16°6| 16°8)| 13°9 | 9°O |13°2 |12°0 |18°0 |10°9 0°7 | 072) 0°3 | 0°4 | 0°4) 05 = 
Lambeth Road. . ... ..-. «| 16°8 | 16°0/ 16°4| 16°3/ 16°4| 16°4|| 14°2 | 8°1 |11°1 | 9°9 | 9°0 | 9°5 0°4; 0:0} 0-1 | 0-1 | 0°1/ 0% = 
Westminster (cannel gas). . . . . | 21°2 | 20°1| 20°8/ 20°8/ 20-8 | 21°0|, 11°5 | 8°1 |10°0 |10°6 | 9°4 (10-1 0°4; 0°0| 0°3 | 0°2/ 0-2) 01 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— 
Peckham. ..... + « + « « | 17°91 |15°7/16°4/16°6|16°5|16°6|| 8°7 | 4°4 | 6°5 | 6°4 | 6°7 | 7°5 0°3 | 0:0} 071] 0°1 | 01/00 T 
Tooley Street®. . . .« » © © e of] mm | mm | mpm lm tem em Pe LO Loo Io —|/—-l|o-]—-l-l- | 
Clapham. ...... . « « «| 16°7 |16°1|16°4|16°3/ 16-4 | 16°4|| 17°0 | 7-0 /11°5 |12°7 |11°5 | 9°6 || 0°3| 0°0| 0-0 | 0-0 | 0-1) 04 Be 
Lewisham ...... . « « «| 17°38 |16°3/16°8/17°0)16°6 | 16°6|| 12°0 | 7-9 | 9°0 | 8°2 |10°2 |10°2 070; 0:0} 0°0 | 0°0 | 0°0/ 00 Bye 
Commercial Gas Company— | cent 
Old Ford. . . . . «6 «© «© « «| 18°0 |16°4/17°8|17°0|16°8 |17°1)| 12°2 | 8°23 | 8°9 | 8°5 | 9°3 |10°1 0°4} 0:0 | 0:0 | 0:1 | 01/00 T 
St. George’s-in-the-East . . . . . | 17°2|15°9|16°7|16°3/|16°4 |16°7|| 10°7 | 6°0 | 7°9 | 9°1 | 9°5 | 9°2 0°5 | O°1 | 0°2 | 0-2 | 0°4/ 04 - 
— 







































































* Station closed for removal. 
SULPHURETTED HypRoGEN.—None on any occasion. Pressurz.—lIn excess on all occasions. 

Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles, Sulphur 

not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pressure between sunset 

and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 












GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXH 


GWYNNE & CO., _— 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, a 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


ApprEss rok TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
CO., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 








AUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


Can be made, when desired, 
TART I Wey on their New Patent princi: 
ple, to pass Gas without the 
slightest oscillation or varia 
tion in pressure. No other 


Maker can do this. 













































Si 





GAS VALVES, i | 

VACUUM GOVERNORS, i 

REGULATORS, PUMPS, 2 ne | Lo 
&c., &e., &e. =i | [ Hh eae — 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Cata- 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-exhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at == 
the above Address. : SSS ax 











Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton: 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
T y, Limited. advise their friends that their 
Jyrepresentatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
n and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 

the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 

te possessed by them extend over an area of more 
pos, 350,000 acres, andare held fora longterm of years. 








IMMIs & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make only the best quality of 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

Also SPZCIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawnie anv Co, 68, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 

District. Telegraphic Address: “ Emwat, Lonpon.” 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of A ia purchased 
120 and 121, Newoatre Street, Lonpon, E.C. 















loy their own overseers and lab 8, and 

pond <7} intermediate profits between them and 
consumer. 

0 dress 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


I jONDO! E.C, 
Bireet, “ Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


NDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
A the Gas PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 


LoxDON, E.C. 





















LEX. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 

MILLBank STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “PRECISION LONDON.”] 

Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Ap tus, 

Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 

Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* For Illustration of “Jones's Differential District 

Governors,” see Page III. of Wrapper of 
week’s issue. 








CANNEL COAL, &o. 

























be ‘ 
tain, (HN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 
ts on the sy, J Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
heard of the pproved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also -CLAY 
Of co hy G00D8, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
hat there for GAS AND WATER WORKS. ; 
it was be Prices, &c., Will be forwarded on application to 
{0 report any No, 90, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsurcH, ScoTLand, 
— ANTED, a re-engagement as Clerk of 
 — WORKS or INSPECTOR. Experienced in 
Gas and Water Works, good reference and testimonials. 
Address No. 1503, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Firet STREET, E.C. 
WAnzen, a re-engagement as Office 
—lg CLERK or COLLECTOR to Gas or Water 
Company. Has had three years’ experience in outside 
eet of Gas) work and five years in Office work. Has a knowledge 
of Plumbing and Pipe Laying, and is a fair Draughts- 
eans, pan. Present employers, Southend Water Company. 





Address WiLL1aM R, Stimpson, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 











es ee 
1) April} Apri 
RoE 


c 


WANED: Clerk of Works, accustomed 






































ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 





HONITON GAS AND COKE WORKS, DEVONSHIRE. 


T° BE LET, on Lease, for a term of 
ye to be agreed upon, from Midsummer, 1887, 
the HONITON GAS AND COKE WORKS. 

The above-mentioned: Works may be inspected, and a 
Draft of the Lease seen and further particulars obtained 
on application to the Secretary, to whom sealed tenders, 
with references, must be sent on or before the 24th day 
of May, 1887. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
he quantity of Gas sent out last year, as returned by 
the present Lessee, was 4,100,000 cubic feet. 
Tos. GEo, Sutton, Secretary (pro tem.). 
Dated April 22, 1887. 


F OR SALE-—by Saml. While (late 

Ashmore & While), 60, Queen Victoria Street 
London, E.C.—TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 70 ft. dia., 
86 feet deep. Two TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERSX in 
Belgium), 80 ft. dia., 204 ft. deep. One 50 ft. dia., 20 ft. 
deep. Two 50 ft. dia., 18 ft. deep. Two abt. 35 ft. dia., 
14 ft. deep., and two 30 ft. dia., 10ft.deep. SINGLE 
GASHOLDER. 

The above Holders are in good condition; but should 








it be found necessary, new sheets, or other parts, could 
be put in when erecting. 

PURIFIERS complete, various sizes, from 6ft. square | 
to 24 ft. square. SCRUBBERS, Condensers, Boilers, 
Mouthpieces, Ascension-Pipes, and Hydraulic Mains. 
STATION GOVERNORS, 8 in., 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 
15 in., 16 in., and 24in, EXHAUSTERS, and Engines 
and Exhausters combined, to pass from 2000 cubic feet 
to 60,000 cubic feet per hour. STEAM-ENGINES from 
4 to 25 horse power. “OTTO” GAS-ENGINES from 
> 16 horse power. STATION METERS to 

‘om 8000 to 40,000 cubic feet per hour. DON Ss 
FLANGED GAS-VALVES, 4 in. to 26in. 

S. W. undertakes the Removing and Refixing of the 
above complete. 

Gas Companies having disused Ironwork Gas Plant 
to dispose of are invited to send lowest price, with 








particulars, to the above address. 
*,* See first issue in every month for this list. 





DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE, 
PortTY-FIVE Q and Oval Mouthpieces, 


with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings; also 

five new Clay Retorts, 18 in. by 18in. No reasonable 
offer will be refused, 

Apply to Wm. Bates, Manager, Worksop. 


To BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence 
1 of the death of the late Proprietor, an old estab- 
lished Business in the CHANDELIER and- GAS- 
FITTING TRADE in Birmingham. At least £3000 
— will be required. 





pply to Evans, Soar Lane, LEIcEsTER. 
SMALL GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
A Double-Lift Gasholder, with Columns 
and Framing complete, Retort Mountings com- 
plete for seventeen Retorts, Condenser, three Purifiers, 
Scrubber, Governor, with Valves and Connections, &c. 

The whole is being superseded by new and larger 
works on another site. 

The capacity of the Plant for Sale as it stands is 
equal to the production of about 12 million feet of gas 
per annum. 

The Company invite TENDERS for the whole, for 
prompt removal by the purchaser, to be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Gas Company, Hoddesdon. 

Signed by order, 
CornELIvs Prior, Secretary. 


RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON GAS COMPANY. 








, TO TAR DISTILLERS, , 
HE Directors of the Radcliffe and Pil- 
kington Gas Company invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR now in stock and to be 
produced at their Works in Radcliffe. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom endorsed tenders must be delivered not later than 
Thursday, the 5th of May next. 

James Brappock, Manager and Secretary. 

Gas-Works, Radcliffe, April 22, 1887. 


TORQUAY GAS COMPANY. 


EXTENSION OF SCRUBBERS. 
T HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the erec- 
tion of a new SCRUBBER, 9 feet in diameter and 42 feet 
high, and the ALTERATION of and ADDITIONS to 
the present one. 

Drawings and Specifications can be seen or obtained 
on application to the Manager ‘at the Works, Holla- 
combe Paignton. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Scrubber,” are 
to be sent to the undersigned on or before the 10th of 
May, 1887. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 





By order, 
Joun Kitson, Secretary. 
Torquay, April 21, 1887, 
















na to Gasholder Tank Construction. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 1502, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
# 01 Court, FLEET STREET, B.C. 
0/00 
°0| o4 _ PUPIL. 
Had b A Good opening for a Youth, about 18 
| 00 years old, to learn practically and theoretically 
O"4 | 03 the whole of the duties of Manager and Secretary in a 
0°1/ 01 Provincial Gas Company. Premium required. Small 
0°4 | 0-4 salary allowed. 
0°4 | 0-4 For further particulars, address, in first instance, 
| 0°41 0% No. 1498, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fraxt 
: , Srazet, E.C, 
0'1 | 03 
“i STATION METER FOR SALE. 
0-1} 00 HE Gravesend and Milton Gas Company 
wl & are prepared to receive OFFERS for a 20,000 feet 
0-1! 04 per hour ROUND STATION METER, with 12-inch In- 
0: let and Outlet Connections, and Dry-Faced Valves and 
0} 00 Bye-Pass Valve, Gauges, &c., complete. Has been re- 
cently overhauled. 
0°1/ 0-0 Tenders to be addressed to Gzoncz B. SMEDLEY, 
0°4 | 0-4 Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Superintendent, Gas- 
Works, GRAVESEND, 
Sulphur 
6D sunset 
as 
NES. 
lesired, 
princi. 
Dut the 
’ Varia: 
- Other 
is. 





ROI Ped SO 
LONDON: WALTER KING, 1}, BOLT COURT FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Vow Ready, Royal Svo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 3s., post free. 


NOTES #7 LITHOLOGY # GAS COALS, 


WITH LIST OF 


GAS ENGINEER OF THE CORPORATION OF WARRINGTON, 


THIRD EDITION. 














COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.S., 






Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Author has made a number of additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 
results of which are now included; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and corrected where necessary. 


rd 











LONDON: 





Price (free by post): Cloth, 5s. 6a. 


WALTER KING, 


QUEEN’S JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


JUNE 21. 











BOLT COURT, 


ri, 
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HIGH TY-TwWoO 


DEVICES fs GAS_ILLUMINATIONS, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COLOURED FIRES, &c. 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, 
Russia, 7s. 6a. 


C.E. 


FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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GEORGETOWN (BRITISH GUIANA) GAS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
OTICE is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders of the above Company will be held at the 
Offices of the Company, No. 30, Gracechurch Street, in 
the City of London, on Tuesday, the 24th day of May 
next, at Three o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to 
receive the Directors’ Report and the Accounts of the 
Company for the Half Year ended the 3lst day of 
December last, to declare a dividend, to elect Directors 
and an Auditor in the place of those retiring by rotation, 
and to transact the General Business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 10th to 
the 24th prox., both inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
Atrrep Lass, Secretary. 
Offices, 80, Gracechurch Street, 
London, April 26, 1887. 





DENTON AND HAUGHTON LOCAL BOARD. 


TAR AND LIQUOR. 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
TAR and LIQUOR; the same to be sent in on or 

before May 11, 1887. 

Particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. M. Veevers, 

Gas-Works, Denton, near Manchester. 

By order, 
Joun RIcHARDs, 
Clerk to the Board. 





DENTON AND HAUGHTON LOCAL BOARD. 


CANNEL AND COAL. 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
CANNEL and COAL; the same to be sentin on 
or before May 11, 1887. 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained 
from Mr. J. M. Veevers, Gas-Works, Denton, near 
Manchester. 

By order, 
Joun RICHARDS, 
Clerk to the Board. 





DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


CANNEL AND COAL. 
THE Gas Committee require Tenders for 
CANNEL and COAL by 10 a.m. Monday, the 30th 

of May, 1887. 

For specification and form of tender apply to 

HARRISON VEEVERS, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, April 27, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER, 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


COAL TENDERS. 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 

poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of COALS, COBBLES, or NUTS (about 

95,000 tons per annum), for One, Two, or Three years, 
ending May 31. 

Particulars and form of tender can be obtained on 

pplication to the Engi 4 . 

Sealed tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chair- 
man, and endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to be 
delivered at the Gas Offices, Leicester, not later than 
Eleven o’clock a.m. on Friday, May 6 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





ALrrepD Cotson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Leicester, April 15, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


INLET AND OUTLET PIPES. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of 36-inch INLET AND OUTLET PIPES 
for gasholder tanks, also HOLDING-DOWN PLATES 
and BOLTS, at their Aylestone Road Works. 

Drawings may be seen, and specification and form of 
tender obtained, upon application at the Gas Offices, 
Leicester. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
and endorsed “ Tender for Inlet and Outlet Pipes,” to 
be delivered at the Gas Offices, Leicester, not later than 
Eleven o’clock a.m., on Friday, May 6 prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

AL¥YRED Corson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Leicester, April 15, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF WEST BROMWICH. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of West Bromwich are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of best Screened GAS COAL 
for use at their Works, situated at Albion, West Brom- 
wich, for a ag of One, Two, or Three years, com- 
mencing July 1, 1887. 
The estimated quantities required are as follows :— 
Year ending June 30,1888 . . . 18,000 tons, 
” ” oR Ss ? ” 
” » 1890 . . » 20,000 ,, 

The Commit‘ee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender; and they reserve to themselves 
the right to divide the contract between several firms. 

Forms of tender may be obtained upon application 
to Mr. W. Littlewood, Manager of the Works. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
and delivered to me on or before Thursday, May 12, 

By order, 
Txos. Hupson, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, West Bromwich, 

April 28, 1887. 


SLIGO GAS COMPANY. 


TO METER MAKERS. 
OFFERS wanted by the above for keeping 


in REPAIR and supplying New WET and DRY 
GAS-METERS, as may be required, for One or more 
years, as may be agreed upon. 
Number of Meters in use about 360. 
Tenders to be sent to the Chairman, 8. Cullen, Esq. 





TENDERS FOR COAL. 


HE Directors of the Malton Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the supply of 2500 tons 
of GAS COAL, to be delivered during the Twelve 
months ending the 80th of June, 1888. 
Particulars and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application. 
Tenders to be sent in to the Company’s Offices, 
Malton, Yorks., on or before the 6th of May next. 
Henry Toney, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Malton, April 21, 1887. 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the Commercial Gas 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus BREEZE produced at their several Works 
for the Twelve months ending May 31, 1888. The 
quantities are estimated to be as under, but the same 
cannot be guaranteed, and may be more or less :— 
At the Stepney Works, in the Regent’s Canal, 
6000 chaldrons of 48 bushels. 
At the Wapping Works, in the Thames, 6000 
chaldrons. 
At the Poplar Works, in Bow Creek (free water- 
way), 10,000 chaldrons. 

The tenders may be for the whole or for one or more 
Works separately. 

The Contractors must give security to remove the 
Breeze as it accumulates, to pay for the same monthly, 
and generally for the due fulfilment of the contract. 

he form of agreement to be signed can be seen at 
the Company’s Offices. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Breeze,” 
to be delivered here not later than the 19th of May. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept any tender in part or in whole, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the highest or any tender. 

By order of the Board, 
H. D. Extis, Secretary. 

Commercial Gas-Works, Stepney, E., 

May, 1887 


ay, . 





COAL. 


T HE Scarborough Gas Company are 
prepared to receive OFFERS for the supply of 
about 15,000 tons of best Screened GAS COAL, in the 
proportions approximately of two-thirds to three-fourths 
of best Silkstone Coal or Cobbles, and the remainder 
of best Durham Coal, for delivery in such monthly 
uantities as may be required between the Ist day of 
uly, 1887, and the 30th day of June, 1888. 
enders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” must be de- 
livered at the Company’s Offices not later than Ten 
o’clock a.m. on Monday, the 9th day of May next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Wim J. Moon, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Scarborough, 
April 21, 1887, 





BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR SUPPLY OF COALS. 


HE Directors of the Bristol United 
Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of about 130,000 tons of GAS COALS during the 
Twelve months between the Ist of July, 1887, and the 
1st of July, 1888, for use at their Works, situated re- 
spectively at Avon Street, St. Philip’s—Canons’ Marsh 
—and Stapleton Road, Bristol. 

Tenders from the districts of Gloucester, Somerset, 
Wales, Newcastle, Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties 
will be duly considered. 

The Coal to be partly Small and partly Large or 
Brush, and to be delivered in such monthly proportions 
as may be required by the Company, and in accordance 
with the season, and with a specification as to monthly 
quantities to be given by the Company. 

Sealed tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of 
Directors, Bristol United Gaslight Company, Canons’ 
Marsh, Bristol, marked “Tender for Gas Coal,” and 
delivered not later than Tuesday, the Slst of May next 

Full particulars and copy of specification may be 
obtained on application to 

Henrzy H. Townsend, Secretary. 


(CROWTHER BROTHERS, having 


considerable experience in the Erect 

Works at home and pee beg to call the act ou 

Gas Engineers and Managers to their IMPROe 

SYSTEM OF SETTING RETORTS and TAR VED 

oe oe Coke. FUR. 
Prices and particulars on application 

Street, Poplar, Lonpon, E. 10 48, Vena 





TO BRICK RETORT SETTERS, 


TEN DERS wanted for erection of Retort. 
BENCH of 20 THROUGH OVENS, each 

taining six segment Retorts. Cons 
Tenders to be for whole job complete or for labow 

only. 

Further particulars on application to No. 150] 


Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fuze Street, EC, 





KNUTSFORD LIGHT AND WATER COMPany. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 
THE Directors invite Tenders for th, 


following :— 
1. Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hoy, 
2. a om he aeag = Scrubbers, ° 
8. Erection of Coal-Store, Purifying-Ho i 
pened fe — 
4. Requisite 10-inc ipes, regular and irregulay 
and 4-inch Pipes. 

The drawings and specifications may be seen 
application to Mr. H. Barratt, Assoc, M. Inst, CE,,&, 
New Street, Altrincham. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Gas-Works Contract” tg 
be delivered to the Chairman of the Knutsford Ligh 
and Water Company, Knutsford, Cheshire, not late 
than Two p.m. on Monday, the 16th day of May next, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept th 
lowest or any tender. 


W. 8. Inman, Secretary, 
Knutsford, April 80, 1887. 





PENRITH LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH, 
AS DEPARTMENT.) 


( 
HE Gas Committee of the above Boari 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
of 2000 tons, more or less, of best Screened GAS COAL, 
and about 350 tons of CANNEL or SHALE of beg 
quality, in such quantities as may be required during 
One year, commencing July 1 next. 

Tenders (with analysis), stating price per ton s 
Penrith Station, to be delivered to Mr. G. Wainwright, 
Public Offices, Penrith, not later than Monday, May §, 

The Committee reserve the right to accept the whole 
or any portion of the quantity required ; and they do nt 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender, 

Any other particulars may be obtained on applic. 
tion to 

















E. SHavt, Manager, 
Gas-Works, Penrith, April 28, 1887. 











TO TAR DISTILLERS, MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS, AND OTHERS. 


THE Directors of the Rochester, Chat- 


ham, and Strood Gaslight Company are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplu 
TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR prodaced at their 
Works at Rochester and at Gillingham, for One, Two, 
or Three years, commencing the Ist of July next. In 
1886 the quantity of Tar was about 300,000 gallons; of 
idgues about 900,000 gallons. A 
urther particulars may be had on application at the 
Office of the Company, 56, High Street, Rochester. 

Tenders may be for Tar or Liquor separately or to- 
gether, and are to be delivered at the Office, marked 
“Tender for Tar or Liquor,” not later than Noon of 
Thursday, the 19th of May. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender ; and security for due fulfilmentof 
the contract must be given if required. 

By order, 
Witt1am Syms, Secretary. 



























April 27, 1887. 


(PHEREE-LIFT GASHOLDER AT THE 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS- WORKS 
Being the seven Plates, with accompanying letter-press 
description by Grorce Livesey, M. Inst. C.E., whic 
appeared in the JournaL or Gas LiGurina, &e., i 
November and December, 1881. Foolscap folio, ia 
coloured wrapper, price 2s. 6d., post free. 

London: WaLTER Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 


AS-BURNERS: Old and New. A 


Historical and Descriptive Treatise on the Pro 
gress of Invention in Gas Lighting; embracing a 
account of the Theory of Luminous Combustion. By 
“ Owen MERRIMAN.” Reprinted from the JouRNAL # 
Gas Licutine. Price 1s. 6d., <4 fre 

t 
































e. 
London : WALTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street,E.C. 








Gaslight Offices, Bristol, April 29, 1887. 
R. & 














NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER. 


Made from any kind of Timber, of any Size or Shape, by 
trained Workmen, and specially-designed Machiiery. 
Quick delivery and accuracy guaranteed. 


BOARDS FOR SCRUBBERS 


Cut and fitted upon the most successful system. 


GRIDS FOR SULPHATE PLANTS. 


Prices moderate. Inquiries solicited. Estimates free. 


LONDON OFFICES: 3, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 5.W. 





J. DEMPSTER, 


GAS PLANT WORKS, 











GRIDS for PURIFIERS 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the next number of the JOURNAL 
must be received by Monday, 12 o’clock noon, to ensure 
insertion; but, as the Advertisement Sheet of the Journax is sent to 
Press the first thing on Monday Morning, Advertisers will please bear in 
mind that Orders for Alterations in or omy we of PERMANENT 
Advertisements should be received Not Later than Two o’clock 
on SATURDAYS. 


Telegraphic Address: “ GASKING LONDON.” 


Undisplayed Advertisements—Situations Vacant or Wanted; Appa- 
ratus Wanted or for Sale; Contracts; Tenders; Public Notices, &c.— 
cost 3s. for the first six lines (about 42 words) or less; and 6d. for each 
additional line. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1887, 


PETROLEUM LAMPS AND GAS-LIGHTS. 


Since the publication in the Journat of comments upon the 
competition of petroleum with gas in Great Britain, we have 
received further information upon this important subject, 
which goes to show the gravity of the interference of mineral 
oils with the sale of gas, and also indicates that the time is 
nipe for a new departure by gas manufacturers in the direc- 
tion of popularizing their staple product. It is boasted on 
the part of traders in petroleum that Gas Companies will 
experience enoimous difficulty in the attempt to displace 
mineral oil, even where gas is decidedly cheap, because the 





oil is cheaper even now, and its retail price tends to fall as 
fresh fields of supply are exploited in different parts of the 
world. At the same time it appears from the petroleum 
trade reports that the Continent of Europe and the East 
(where gas is dear) now supply the great market for 
burning oils. According to Messrs. Whitman and Fisher's 
report upon petroleum shippings last year from the ports 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, the 
total shipment for the year amounted to 7,416,294 barrels 
of 42 gallons, and 17,007,397 cases, including all qualities. 
The largest receipts in British ports were in London; and 
included 674,667 barrels of refined, 50,804 barrels of naphtha, 
2470 cases of refined, and 1850 cases of naphtha. Liverpool 
came next with about half this quantity; and Bristol is a 
poor third with 104,141 barrels of refined, 18,186 barrels of 
naphtha, and about 11,000 cases of oil and naphtha. None 
of the other British ports attained an import of 50,000 barrels. 
As against this is to be set the great European ports, many 
of which took enormous quantities. Antwerp, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, all exceed the imports into London—the latter 
port by half as much again; and many other places took 
large supplies. The French trade is comparatively small, 
thanks to the heavy customs and octroi duties on mineral 
oils; but far Eastern ports, like Shanghai and Singapore, 
received a great deal of oil in cases. Altogether, there seems 
scarcely to be a port on the globe which did not last year 
take a large and increasing supply of American lamp oils. 
In England, where there are no artificial burdens upon the 
trade to run up the cost, burning oils are sold wholesale at 
6d. per gallon, less cash discount, and without charge for the 
barrels, which are worth nearly 1d. per gallon to sell as 
empties. Thus the retailers are able to sell by the half-pint 
after the rate of 7d. or 8d. per gallon. Gas must needs be 
cheap to sell against this; considering that a 1s. lamp is all 
that is required for burning the oil, as compared with the 
necessary services, meter, and fittings for gas. 

Cheap as lamp oils are, moreover, they will be cheaper. 
Russian oils are finding their way into the European market ; 
and there is the Burmese product to follow. Ina year or 
two pipe lines and tank steamers will enable the British 
householder to purchase his lamp oil retail at from 4d. to 
5d. per gallon. He will not be curious to inquire whether it 
comes from Baku, Rangoon, or New York, so long as he gets 
it cheap. Of course, we know that the use of oil-lamps must 
be confined within certain limits. Houses of business and a 
certain class of residential premises will always consume gas, 
even though petroleum were hawked in the streets at 2d. a 
gallon. When these constituted the sole reliance of gas 
manufacturers, however, gas was sold at about double the 
average British price of to-day. Gas must be sold largely in 
order to be cheap; and it must be cheap in order to exist as 
a business, particularly in this country, where there are no 
import and local duties to keep down its cheap rival. The 
French Gas Companies, with their thirty-year-old fixed prices, 
could scarcely do as well as they do but for the artificial 
disability laid upon petroleum by the national tariff and the 
town duties, which are extremely heavy, especially in Paris. 
Gas holds its own in the United States in districts where 
lamp oil and even oil gas come up out of the ground; and 
this is perhaps the greatest testimony to the fact that coal 
“gas fills a place in civilized communities that cannot be 
usurped by any other means of lighting. It must not be 
overlooked, however, that in the towns of the United States 
gas is, as it is on the Continent of Europe, a special luxury 
of the well-to-do business man and householder. It was thus 
in the United Kingdom a generation since. But we have 
changed all that in these latter days; and the consumption 
of gas per head of the population in English towns is double 
the rate in other parts of the world. If this peculiar condition 
of the British coal gas industry is to be maintained, in view of 
the perpetually falling lamp oil market, gas producers must 
popularize their trade. 

The popularization of gas by the adoption of special 
arrangements for creating what may be called a retail 
trade is a-subject that touches very closely on one side 
the proposition for the institution of differential rates for 
day and night consumption. As this latter topic has been 
freely and frequently discussed in these columns, it is 
unnecessary to debate it now. We mention it, however, 
for the purpose of making a reference to an interesting 
discussion upon the general subject which was held at the 
last meeting of the Ohio Gas Managers’ Association. Here 
there was much talk—a good deal of it being decidedly 
instructive—as to the views of men, many of whom are 
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engaged in the management of perfectly untrammelled gas- 
supplying undertakings, and who are open to take any course 
and adopt any system of business that appears best calcu- 
lated to bring trade. As might be expected in the circum- 
stances, there is great diversity of practice and also of opinion 
among the Ohio gas managers. Some indulge consumers 
with differential rates; and others do not. Some make a 
reduction in proportion to the bulk of consumption ; others try 
various devices for charging less for gas burned in gas-stoves. 
Double meters are not in favour, and double-index meters have 
apparently not yet penetrated to the Western States; so 
attempts are made to ‘‘ average” matters by charging a lower 
rate for such proportion of the consumption in every case as 
the gas-stove may be estimated to have used. This arrange- 
ment is admittedly a makeshift that can only be worked 
in the case of small places where the manager can nego- 
tiate with his customers individually. In other towns a 
lower rate is charged for all gas consumed by a householder 
who employs a gas-stove. A good many of the Ohio gas 
. managers, however, frankly dislike the differential system, 
and say so, even when they follow it for considerations based 
on expediency. It is admitted only in cases where the ordi- 
nary price of gas is 8s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet and upwards, 
and is abolished when the selling price can be reduced to 5s. 
or 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, which is regarded as a cheap rate 
for the States. On the other hand, there seemed to be much 
sympathy felt at the Ohio gas managers’ meeting with a few 
of the members who declared themselves strongly opposed to 
‘* discrimination ” even in favour of the largest consumers of 
gas. This is, of course, a matter that can be very easily 
regarded in a wrong light. We shall not attempt to reopen 
the question of discounts ; but at the same time it is not to be 
assumed that all discounts deserve to be invidiously called 
discriminations. All that need be observed at present upon 
the subject is that the gas managers of Ohio, with their per- 
fect freedom of trading, are by no means agreed as to the 
effects of those methods of favouring day consumption which 
they have been able to try ; and they are as a body disposed 
to fight the petroleum lamp on the old lines which served 
their predecessors in the United Kingdom to make headway 
against candles and the old-fashioned moderator and other 
lamps burning vegetable oils. 

One further remark may be made with reference to the 
proposal to sell gas retail among the occupiers of weekly 
tenements—it is with respect to the question of meter-rents. 
There cannot be any charge of this kind if the contemplated 
system is to succeed. Meters must be supplied free of charge; 
and the cost of fittings might at the same time be compounded 
for in the price charged for gas. Supposing the Gas Company 
or Committee were to offer to cottage occupiers to run the 
necessary pipes—one connection with the main would serve 
several tenements—and supply the meter and such simple 
fittings as would be required, and charge for everything in 
the price of the gas at so much per 100 cubic feet. The usual 
unit of charge—1000 cubic feet—seems to be too large for this 
class of consumption. Meters indicate hundreds as well as 
thousands; and to charge for gas supplied and all fittings 
at a few pence per 100 cubic feet would look cheaper. There 
is a good deal in this matter of appearance. Continental 
Gas Companies charge upon the unit of the cubic metre 
of 35°31 cubic feet. This is perhaps rather low for large 
accounts ; but it answers admirably for small consumers. It 
has the disadvantage of presenting an obstacle in the way of 
moderate reductions of price, which would run into fractional 
sums in the accounts. The 100 cubic feet, however, is free 
from this objection. A consideration of this nature may 
appear trifling to people accustomed to draw cheques for gas 
bills; but when it is a question of competing with lamp oil 
brought to the door of the consumer for 1d. a pint, small 
considerations are not to be despised. If the retail system is 
to be tried anywhere, as we hope and believe it may be, all 
these details must be fully debated beforehand. 


THE CROYDON INDEMNITY BILL. 
Tue Bill of the Croydon Gas Company for setting right the 
vague phraseology of section 12 of their Act of 1877 has 
been read a first time in the House of Lords; and the 
special general meeting of the Company for its consideration 
has been called for Monday next. Meanwhile, much interest 
attaches to the explanatory statement issued to the share- 
holders by the Secretary (Mr. W. J. Russell), which will be 
found in full in another column. From this explanation, it 
appears that a vital alteration of the meaning of a Bill 
which has been apparently settled by the authorities of 





a 
Parliament may be made by Parliamentary Agents dy; 
the dreary process of going through the clauses; go that 
nobody concerned has any idea of what is really the efiegt 
of an Act until a later examination by a fresh mind ig jy 
some purpose directed to its provisions. This is the Serious 
aspect of the Croydon case. As it happens, Parliament i, 
sitting, and will be asked to repair an accidental breach 
of rules which it has itself laid down for dealing with Gj, 
Companies’ additional capital. The Act promoted by the Con, 
pany with this view comprises five clauses and a preambjp 
whereby the doubtful section of the Act of 1877 is clearly 
amended, and the Directors are indemnified against all clains 
and actions in respect of this section. As the Directors hay, 
always acted in accordance with the intention of Parliamen; 
it is inconceivable that Parliament will allow them to guffy 
because of an overlooked failing in the letter of the statat. 
by which everybody concerned thought that this obyioy; 
intention was expressed. When the present Bill become 
law, however, the circumstances will remain on record ag , 
warning against any departure, however insignificant it may 
appear at the time, from the established methods of expressing 
the requirements of the framers of an Act. We do not wish 
to imply that there was any culpable carelessness in thy 
drafting of the Croydon Act which now, ten years later, has 
assumed such portentous proportions as a dreadful exampl, 
At the same time the facts are such that the barest commen 
upon them reads like blame. 



























THE COST OF GAS TRANSFERS, 

In another part of the present issue will be found a valuable 
report, prepared for the Edinburgh Corporation by Messrs. 
G. W. Stevenson and Alfred Penny to show the terms upon 
which Edinburgh and other towns have acquired gas under. 
takings. The immediate purpose of the statement is to con. 
vince the sceptics in and out of the Edinburgh Town Council 
of the excellence of the bargain made with the Gas Company 
on behalfof the town. It should be powerful to this end; but 
it is also a useful bit of information upon the general subject, 
for which the profession at large should be grateful. From 
this report it appears that the average cost to the purchasing 
authorities, for interest and annuities, of twenty gas under. 
takings in different parts of the United Kingdom has bee 
12°83d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. In the case of the 
Edinburgh concern it is only 7°12d. per 1000 cubic feet. It 
is possible that the dissentient minority in Edinburgh 
may fail at first to appreciate the significance of these 
figures, because they lack experience in the ways of 
gas management, and may not be able to realize the con- 
ditions governing the profitable supply of gas. This exper. 
ence will come, however; and it will not be surprising 
if, after a very few years, the present questioners of the 
transfer should become its warmest approvers. It wil 
occur to readers of the Joint Engineers’ report and statement 
that of all the precedents cited by them, those in which two 
Companies’ works in the same place have been bought up are 
most applicable to the case of Edinburgh, in which a similar 
state of things is to be found. It must be particularly grati- 
fying to the negotiators of the present transfer, therefore, to 
find that they have made better terms for the town than have 
been secured in any of these preceding examples, not except- 
ing Birmingham, the terms in which instance were settled 
by the most exhaustive—and exhausting—arbitration upo 
record. Measured by comparison with cases nearer home, 
such as the Dundee and Glasgow purchases, Edinburgh has 
indeed done well. 




























THE PETITIONS RESPECTING THE COAL AND WINE DUES. 
Tue agitation on the subject of the petitions for and against 
the continuance of the Coal and Wine Dues, to which the 
attention of the House of Commons has been called, and 
which have been mentioned several times in these columns, 
shows no sign of flagging. Mr. Bradlaugh and other men- 
bers acting with him are determined that the malpractices of 
those who have sought to mislead the House in this matter 
shall be thoroughly exposed; and the junior member fot 
Northampton has given notice that, if the Governmet 
will not provide a proper occasion for discussing the report of 
the Committee on Petitions upon these alleged forgeries, he 
will do his best tomake one. Itis stated that a man has col- 
fessed to Mr. Bradlaugh that he himself wrote all the names 
appended toa petition purporting to express the views of owners 
and ratepayers of Haggerstone; but everybody feels that what 
is wanted is not the punishment of insignificant paid collectors 
of signatures, but the detection of the employers and abettors 
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of these men. The principal subject for congratulation in con- 
jection with these scandalous doings is that their timely 
axposure has rendered it very difficult for the parliamentary 
sivocates of the dues to pretend that anybody outside the 
city Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
jeires the perpetuation of this tax upon coal. Thus the 
ily possible support for the proposals of Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg is taken away ; and they stand in their naked ugliness 
js an outrage upon the spirit of modern fiscal legislation, 
shich nobody outside the o‘icial ring seeks to excuse. Under 
these circumstances, the likelihood of the passing of the Bill 
of the Corporation and Metropolitan Board has become very 
gall. It is by no means unlikely that it will be withdrawn, 
in order to escape a hostile vote of the House, and in the 
iesperate hope that it may have a better chance of being 


snuggled through next year. . 












TECHNICAL TRAINING. 
Tue subject of technical training, with special reference to the 
value of the systems of instruction and of examination 
oganized by the City and Guilds of London Institute, has 
heen much discussed of late in various technical journals ; 
but a recent letter upon the general subject from Mr. A. 
Reckenzaun, the well-known electrician and engineer, which 
appeared in the Ilectrical Review, is so good that we cannot for- 
bear special mention of it, in the hope that Mr. Reckenzaun’s 
remarks may be taken to heart by the young men connected 
with gas-works who are just now thinking about the exami- 
nations in “‘ Gas Manufacture.” The writer points out that 
in England there is no such thing as a standard of technical 
training for any art or industry ; so that, for example, of two 
men, each entitled to inscribe ‘“‘M. Inst. C.E.” after his 
name, one may be an accomplished engineer in the best mean- 
ing of the term, while the other, with equal pretensions, may 
be a very jog-trot practitioner indeed. As Mr. Reckenzaun 
says, this freedom may be regarded as fortunate or unfortunate 
to the community at large, ‘‘according to the final effects 
“produced upon the greatest number. The value of the 
“final effects depends upon the general usefulness of those who 
“received the education, and not upon certificates, titles, or 
“prizes. conferred by any particular institute.” This is a 
weighty saying, and one that should be borne in mind by all 
students. College or institute distinctions, the writer goes on 
to observe, ‘‘ are certainly an incentive to exertion ; they are 
“ameans to an end. But by many students unfortunately 
“they are regarded as the end of their education ; and this is 
“particularly the case with students of Continental technical 
“high schools.” If this were likely to be also the result of 
English technical schools and test examinations, they had 
better be closed at once, and their staffs of professors and 
demonstrators dismissed. ‘We want our young men to have 
their natural abilities sharpened by mutual competition, 
and properly trained in the use of the necessary tools for 
their future work; so that when, in later years, they find 
themselves confronted by technical problems, they may be 
able to solve them. We recognize, in short, in England that 
an engineer must be born, and cannot be made in a college, 
although he can be trained in one. In some Continental 
countries, however, to have passed certain examinations and 
lived through a defined course, entitles a graduate to bear 
the title of “‘ engineer,” just as another student may attain 
adoctor’s degree. Mr. Reckenzaun admits in the strongest 
terms, born of experience, that this practice is mistaken. The 
fact is that a young man may be able to draw and colour a 
plan measured from somebody else’s construction, and may be 
able to cover a quire of foolscap with computations of the 
strains on a three-legged stool; and for all this may be a 
perfect fool in a works or on an outdoor job. He may 
never have been fit for an engineer, or, what is more likely, 
a small but promising aptitude in the boy may have been 
spent in acquiring knowledge, and have left nothing in 
the man wherewith to carry it into effect. A fairly good 
clerk or draughtsman has been spoilt in trying to make a 
trained engineer; and the result is a prig—an animal de- 
scribed by Mr. John Morley as “ overfed for its size.” The 
warning uttered by Mr. Reckenzaun must be taken in con- 
Junction with, not in opposition to the demand of the age for 
improved technical instruction. Our young men must learn 
all they can from books and professors, and rejoice in their 
school triumphs ; but they must remember that these things 
are useful only as tools in the hand of a workman. Some 
men will do better work with a jack-knife than others with all 
the resources of a shop fitted by Holzapfel. What is wanted 
1s to equip the former with the advantages of the latter. 















































Essans, Commentaries, and Rebielvs. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock anp SHare List, see p. 873.) 

Tue past week has been a short one of @ve working days; and the 
amount of business done has been extremely limited. Things are 
getting almost to stagnation point; for there is no inclination to 
embark in new ventures. The condition of affairs on the Continent 
is far from satisfactory. The irritation produced by the Schnaebele 
incident has not subsided ; and prolonged friction may produce a 
spark which may set all ablaze. Then we are threatened with a 
new outbreak of the detestable Central Asian question ; and we are 
distracted with the Irish one at home. So that, ‘‘ taking one con- 
sideration with another,” the state of things is not a happy one. 
Prices are so high there is no room to speculate for a rise. Consols 
have been done at 102% every day of the week; and money is so 
abundant that there is scarcely any finding employment for it at 
all. But while the chief markets have been resting inactive, our 
special Gas and Water Department—as has not unfrequently 
been the case—presents in contrast a greater degree of activity. 
Various issues of Gaslight and Coke have been in demand, and have 
changed hands at good figures, though their quotations nominally 
remain unvaried. South Metropolitans have also been in favour ; 
and the ‘*B” stock and debenture stock have advanced. Brent- 
ford met with attention at the close of the week ; and the old stcck 
rose 2. Continental Unions are 1 higher; and Metropolitan of 
Melbourne made a similar improvement. San Paulo is up as 
high as it was with the dividend in it. Thus gas stocks of all 
classes—home and foreign—stand very firm. The Water Com- 
panies also are very strong; and further slight advances in 
quotations have been made by Chelsea, Lambeth, and West 
Middlesex. The latter Company, at their meeting last Tuesday, 
declared their usual 10 per cent. dividend, and nothing fur- 
ther on account of back dividends. The Kent Company met 
yesterday—in private, as usual—and declared a 10 per cent. 
dividend, also as usual. Taken together, the Water Companies 
seem to be doing very well. At the opening of the Exchange, 
on Tuesday, the tendency was rather towards dulness, espe- 
cially in Rails. Business generally was very inactive Gas- 
light and Coke and Imperial Continental were brisk. Deben- 
ture stocks were wanted for investment. Commercial was 
done at top price; andj South Metropolitan rose 2 Con- 
tinental Unions advanced 3. Moderate business took place in 
Water at good prices. Wednesday was another dull day; the 
Foreign Market being specially uneasy. Business in Gas was 
about the same. South Metropolitan “B” rose 1}; and San 
Paulo, 4. Water was rather quieter. Chelsea improved 1. The 
course of the chief markets was rather irregular on Thursday ; but 
business generally was quiet. Neither Gas nor Water presented 
any very noticeable feature beyond the marked firmness of every 
issue dealt in. Things were decidedly better on Friday, except for 
Home Rails; but there was no activity, Moderate business was 
done in several Gas issues; but the only movements were a rise 
of 1 in Metropolitan of Melbourne, and } in Continental Union 
old. Water was fairly active; quotations remaining unchanged. 
Saturday was dull, and prices generally receded. Gas was active. 
Brentford was in demand; and the old stock rose 2. South 
Metropolitan “‘B” rose 1; and Continental Union new, 4. Water 
also was well supported. Lambeth 10 per cents. and West Middle- 
sex advanced 1 each. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

ISSUE OF NEW BRUSH SHARES—ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT NEWCASTLE—GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY IN OHIO—THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
SYSTEM. 

Ir is announced that the Directors of the Anglo-American Electric 

Light Corporation intend to issue forthwith 5000 additional shares, 

on which £8 per share is to be called up. The existing share- 

holders of the Company will have the first offer of the new stock 
in proportion to their present holding as registered last month. 

The reasons officially given for this increase of capital are that the 

Company’s business is growing very rapidly, especially on the Con- 

tinent, and that Lord Thurlow’s Electric Lighting Act Amendment 

Bill is likely to become law this year. Of these reasons it may be 

said that unless the former is better than the latter, they do not 

amount to much as a whole. Whether Lord Thurlow’s measure 
will avail to set electricians on their legs again may be doubted ; 
but there can be no doubt at all that if it does any good in the way 
of facilitating the establishment of English electric lighting com- 

anies, the Brush Company, as makers of apparatus, will be no 

etter off than all the other makers with whom they will have 
to compete. They will, indeed, be as much worse off as a costly 

Board of Directors, with a Lord at their head, and a big staff 

of officials at high salaries can make them in comparison with 

firms who have gone into the business without any of these in- 
cumbrances. Surprising to relate, our contemporary Money, which 
has never had a good word to say for any of the old brood of 
electric light companies, recommends this new issue of Brush stock, 
and entertains “little doubt” that the allotments “ will be readily 
taken up.” Very likely the shares will be taken by the present 
shareholders of the concern, with the idea of contributing working 
capital for the purpose of making a profit on the old stock; but 
something very much more promising than a few exhibition con- 








tracts and orders for ships will be required to be shown before 
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outsiders will be led to admit that the shares of the Brush Com- 
pany are an eligible investment. 

The executive of the Newcastle Royal Jubilee Exhibition, though 
a little behind their rivals at Manchester in the matter of time, are 
determined not to fall to the rear in respect of light. They have 
consequently gone in very largely for electric lamps of all sorts 
and sizes, and have in particular scored over the Manchester people 
in the fact that they have a theatre as an integral part of their show, 
which is lighted throughout by electricity. This lighting and that 
for the main courts and picture galleries was tested at a sort of 
private view on the 29th ult., when a number of people were 
admitted by ticket to see the lights tried under the supervision of 
Professor Garnett, the Chairman of the Lighting Committee. All 
went well until the admiring visitors had got as far in their tour of 
inspection as the Fine Art rooms, when the lights, after an ominous 
flicker, went out altogether, and left the company to find their way 
to the doorsin darkness. It was a very small mishap that brought 
about this untoward result, and was speedily repaired. The malig- 
nancy of electric lighting apparatus is shown in these collapses 
upon “show” occasions. The installation at Newcastle may run 
to the end of the season without another such disaster; but the 
memory of this one will cling round it to the end. 

The Ohio gas managers, assembled in conclave at Dayton in 
March last, held the apparently inevitable debate upon the desir- 
ability of gas companies embarking in the electric lighting business. 
All the District Associations of Gas Managers throughout the 
Union have this subject included in their agenda papers ; and con- 
sequently we have the advantage of learning how the same question 
strikes business men in different States. A good deal of circum- 
spection is observed with regard to the publication of statements 
of the working results of their electric lighting branches by the 
officers of gas companies who have gone into this business. They 
are content to say either that the venture pays or does not pay; 
but they will not give figures for the instruction of those who may 
be their enemies. They are not to be blamed for this; although 
it throws an air of extreme vagueness over their statements. One 
manager of a combined concern testified that in his town sup- 
plying are lamps at the rate of $40 per lamp per month for 
private places of business closing at midnight is a paying 
undertaking. This is a high price. Another member, working 
in competition with an electric lighting company that had 
secured a street lighting contract upon terms considerably in 
advance of the cost for gas, stated that his rivals could not 
make their light pay, and had desired to sell out to the local gas 
company. The general opinion of the Ohio gas managers who 
had had intimate acquaintance with the electric light as a rival 
was that, under such circumstances, it could not pay the speculators ; 
but it was admitted that as an adjunct to a gas-works, under the 
same supervision, it might sometimes return a profit on the capital 
actually invested in the purchase of plant. The experiences of 
these American gas professional men are a wholesome corrective 
of the inflated nonsense that occasionally finds publicity in this 
country respecting the wonderful advances in electric lighting made 
by United States speculators. They show that even at American 
rates, which are at least double what would be paid in England, 
electric lighting is a poor business, and is very rarely remunerative 
when standing alone. 

We noticed some few months ago the entry of Mr. Westinghouse 
into the ranks of electric light engineers; railway brakes and 
natural gas utilization being insufficient occupation for his inventive 
mind. Mr. Westinghouse declared his intention of teaching Edi- 
son and Brush their business; but it does not appear that he has 
as yet succeeded in placing himself in the same line with these old 
stagers. Although Westinghouse plant has been established in 
half-a-dozen places, inclusive of Pittsburg, no working statements 
relating to the system have been published. All that is known is 
that the system involves the use of transformers or secondary coils. 
These are placed outside the houses to be lit, upon the posts 
which carry the main wires; so that only the harmless induced 
current enters the houses of consumers. Thisis regarded as a safe 
arrangement. As soon as it appears that Mr. Westinghouse has 
done anything good in this way, it is probable that he will have to 
meet charges of copying or infringement preferred on the part of 
Messrs. Gaulard and Gibbs and M. Zipernowski, who were in the 
field long before him. 





Amone the candidates selected by the Council of the Royal 
Society to be recommended for election into the Society at the next 
ballot, we notice Sir James N. Douglass, Mr. G. N. Snelus, and 
Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., with whose names our readers are familiar. 
Sir James Douglass, as the Engineer-in-Chief to the Trinity House, 
is well known in connection with the construction and illumination 
of lighthouses; and for his paper on “‘ The Electric Light applied 
to Lighthouse Illumination” he received the gold medal of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. Snelus is a distinguished 
chemist and metallurgical engineer, who has developed points of 
much scientific interest in connection with the mode of existence of 
carbon and silicon in iron and steel. He was the first to make pure 
steel from phosphoric pig iron in a Bessemer converter ; and for this 
discovery he received in 1883 the gold medal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute. Mr. Whitaker is a District Surveyor on the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales, and among other papers written by 
him giving the results of his researches may be mentioned specially 
that on “‘ Some Borings in Kent,” and those dealing with the sub- 


ject of water supply. He was last year awarded the Murchison 


Medal of the Geological Society, 


GAS MANAGERS AT LEICESTER. 
Tue members of the Midland Association of Gas Managers »,: 
a visit to Leicester on Thursday last, and spent a very Pleagay 
and instructive day in this prosperous and comfortable town, w . 
Mr. A. Colson has been for some time doing wonders in the y 
of organizing, improving, and developing the Corporation : 
undertaking. The formal part of the day’s proceedings jg 
ciently reported elsewhere; but it is only right that the im m 
sions of Mr. Colson’s visitors should be recorded in extra-reey)ay 
fashion. It is not too much to say that the majority of the Mj 
Gas Managers who found themselves in Leicester last Th 
were agreeably surprised both in the town and in the works 
buildings of the Gas Committee. The former showed that a} 
manufacturing place may nevertheless be clean, and that a praig, 
worthy observance of “ the main chance ’’ does not necessarily», 
clude respect for the elegancies of architecture and the cultivation 
the recreative instinct of the people. The manufacturers and gh 
keepers of Leicester are at one with the Municipality in ]jj; 
handsome buildings; and if the offices and works of the Gas (on, 
mittee are of noble proportions and rich detail, they only confor 
to the genius of the place. The Managers of the Leicester o, 
undertaking have always liberally interpreted their duties ; and j 
it is but in pursuance of established tradition that the offices of jy 
Gas Committee are completed by capacious stove and fittings shoy. 
rooms, and the works are provided with perfect chemical play, 
Whether it is always advisable for gas manufacturers to indulge iy 
these subsidiary engagements or not, the fact remains that it is thy 
custom at Leicester, and that the practice here works well, Th, 
manufacturing station of the Gas Committee in the Aylestone Roaj 
comprises some fine blocks of buildings in the effective close-graingj 
red brick of the district, relieved with bold mouldings and gyi. 
able, not excessive adornments in pressed bricks and tiles, \f, 
Colson’s carbonizing plant, mentioned in his paper, evidently dog 
its work well. The station is specially adapted for getting materials 
in and out by rail or canal ; and the visitors had an opportunity ¢ 
seeing how easily coke is sent from the works in truckload 
spectacle not over-pleasing to those who hold that all coke shoul 
be consumed in the district where it is made. Great neatness of 
design and cleanliness in working are conspicuous in every part of 
this well-constructed station. 

The special treat of the visit of inspection was, however, th: 
chemical works, which are only just completed, and must take the 
palm from all others in the kingdom. The sulphate of ammonia 
plant in use is Dr. Feldmann’s arrangement, and is capable of 
turning out 40 tons of fine white salt weekly. The arrangements fr 
working the sulphate process and for handling the materials ani 
products leave nothing to be desired. The same can be said with 
even greater force of the adjoining tar distillery. These works ar 
situated away by themselves in a corner by the River Soar, and ar 
a model of their kind. Four 15-ton stills are at present in work; 
and Mr. Colson had specially arranged for Thursday that they 
should show as many different stages of the process of distillation, 
Thus one still was giving first runnings, the next was in the mids 
of the second runnings, the third was yielding creosote, and the 
last was giving anthracene oil. These products are all stored in 
tanks, mostly underground ; and the pitch is cooled in bays enclosel 
in an air-tight shed to avoid nuisance. Extreme precautions ar 
taken to prevent the escape of noxious fumes; and the waste liquor 
are all cooled and rendered innocuous before being permitted t 
run into the sewers. The anthracene-house was in full work 
Thursday ; but the apparatus intended for making carbolie acid 
had not been started. A neat block of offices, including a testing 
laboratory, completes these works. The Midland gas manager 
were not chary in expressing their admiration of the design ani 
management of the chemical plant and buildings, which, it is no 
too much to say, reflect the greatest credit upon Mr. Colson. 

Leaving the gas-works, the visitors drove to a part of oll 
Leicester, where they inspected one of the chief antiquaria 
glories of the town—the extraordinarily fine Roman mosaic pave 
ment which the Corporation, with equal liberality and good taste, 
have preserved in sitw for the instruction of succeeding gener 
tions. Mr. Colson had previously described this and other 0 
the Leicester antiquities to be shown during the day; but w 
stranger could be fully prepared by any mere verbal narrt 
tion for the unique beauty of this fragment of Roman art. Tle 
commonness of the materials with which the effect is producel 
greatly enhances the character of the work of the designer 
Another object of interest in Leicester is the so-called ‘ Jewy 
Wall *—evidently a Roman work ; and the St. Nicholas Church, § 
fine relic of Saxon, Norman, and Early English architecture, whet 
the party was received by the Vicar (Rev. T. W. Owen, M.A.) # 
whom the task of exhibiting his old church was evidently a “ labow 
of love.” The estimation in which these memorials of the past att 
held in one of the busiest and most modern of English towns * 
very pleasant to see. Altogether, for what it has to show of old 
and new, of historical relic and modern enterprise, Leicester 
eminently a town to remember with pleasure and to mention wit! 
respect. 





In noticing the presentation to Mr. A. H. Wood, of Hastings 
in the Journal a fortnight since, we omitted to mention that bi 
two assistants (Mr. R. Brown and Mr. W. R. Herring) asked bit 
acceptance of a handsome silver-mounted salad bowl and servers 
having a shield bearing their names, as a memento of their associ 





tion with him in the office of General Manager of the Hastings Gs 
Company, which he has now relinquished to Mr. Botley. 
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THE BRUSSELS GAS-STOVE COMPETITION. 
JourNat for the 19th ult. (p. 712) we published the awards 
jurors in connection with the gas-stove competition which 
jys recently taken place in Brussels under the auspices of the 
\unicipality. We have since been favoured with a copy of the 
report presented to the Council on the subject by the Gas Com- 
tee, under whose direction the competition was carried out; 
god, a8 it embodies the report of the jurors, some extracts there- 
fom may be of interest to our readers. But first of all it will per- 
paps be advisable to briefly recapitulate the preliminary proceed- 
‘aos, Barly last year the Municipality decided, with the view of 
gstending the consumption of gas, to offer prizes to the amount of 
10,000 frs. for the best cooking and heating stoves. This sum was 
o be divided as follows :—6000frs. for the best heating-stove ; 
400 frs. for the best cooking-stove for ordinary middle-class 
gumilies ; and 1000 frs. for the best cooking-stove, without oven, for 
ys in kitchens or apartments. Manufacturers of such appliances 
were invited to compete, irrespective of nationality; and the Ist of 
October last was the limit of time allowed for sending in the 
griicles. Jurors were to be nominated by the Administration ; and 
they were to make their awards before the Ist of April of the 
resent year. Accordingly, a jury composed of eighteen gentlemen, 
whose avocations specially qualified them for the duties to be dis- 
charged, Was appointed ; and, under the presidency of M. Wal- 
ravens, and with M. Wauters, D.Sc., for Secretary, they com- 
menced their labours on the 6th of November. It was not necessary 
to spend much time in determining their course of proceeding, inas- 
much as their instructions had been clearly laid down. They were 
to test the various appliances for the following qualities :—(1) Safety 
in action; (2) salubrity ; (3) working capacity; (4) general con- 
struction. Under the first head they were to satisfy themselves 
that the stoves could be easily lighted and extinguished, and that 
these operations, as well as the working of the stoves generally, 
were certain, and unattended by risk of explosion. With regard to 
the hygienic properties of the stoves, the jurors were to ascertain 
if adequate provision had been made for conveying away the pro- 
ducts of combustion, and whether or not any disagreeable odour 
was given off while in operation. The tests for working capacity 
were to be specially directed to the determination of the exact 
degree of utilization of the heat developed. As to the general con- 
struction of the stoves, the jurors were to take into account their 
selling price, as well as their solidity, simplicity of action, finish, 
and the durability of their essential parts; and to disregard entirely 
the value of the purely decorative portions, which would necessarily 
vary with the requirements of the purchaser. With these definite 
instructions before them, the jurors entered upon their work. 

There were altogether 23 competitors; and the appliances sent 
in were first of all examined for their hygienic properties—those 
which presented any inconvenience in working being at once set 
aside. Two Sub-Committees were then appointed—one to test the 
heating, and the other the cooking stoves. The experiments were 
conducted in accordance with a programme specially drawn up, 
and calculated to bring out all the good qualities of the stoves. In 
the case of the heating appliances, the jurors directed their atten- 
tion especially to the quantity of heat furnished per cubic metre of 
gas consumed, to the time occupied in warming the surrounding air 
after the lighting of the stove, and the effective distribution of the 
heat in the different parts of the locality. They also studied the 
clementary composition of the gas, the temperature of the gases 
produced by combustion on their entrance into the chimney, and 
the weight of watery vapour contained in a given volume of these 
gases. The total amount of heat yielded by the stoves was arrived 
at after deduction of the heat taken away by the products of com- 
bustion. The arrangements for carrying out the various experi- 
ments are fully described in the jurors’ report. The first point to 
be determined was the yield of the stoves—that is to say, the 
proportion between the quantity of heat furnished to the area 
heated, and the quantity resulting from the combustion of the 
gas consumed. An analysis of the gas was made, and it was found 
that a cubic metre was equivalent to 6125 heat-units. There were 
altogether 80 heating-stoves, of which 28 were tested ; and all those 
which lost by the chimney more than one-third of the total heat 
produced were considered to be inefficient, and were consequently 
at once rejected. 

Of the entire number sent in, 13 fulfilled the conditions; and 
these were subjected to further tests on the lines laid down in the 
programme. ‘The experiments were conducted in a room specially 
constructed for the purpose in the centre of a hall which, during 
the progress of the trials, was kept at a nearly constant tempera- 
ture. Three self-registering thermometers were placed near the 
floor—one in the middle, and the other two near the walls of the 
room; a fourth being fixed in the centre of the ceiling. The trials 
lasted six hours. The consumption of gas and the outside tempera- 
ture were carefully noted ; and the jurors took for their term of 
comparison the ratio of the indications of the three thermometers 
near the floor with the one fixed in the ceiling. The tests for yield 
showed results ranging from 66°5 to 89 per cent. When tested for 
distribution of heat, the range was from 13 to 39 per cent. Taking 
the results of the two series of experiments, the competition for 
the prize rested, of course, with the two stoves standing highest. 

ese were Nos. 8 and 30 in the list. The former was a 
sheet-iron cylindrical heating-stove, with condenser, and fur- 
nished with a hot-plate heated by atmospheric burners. Its 
hourly consumption of gas was 0°550 cubic metre (19°41 cubic feet), 
and its yield, allowing for condensation, was 89°24 per cent. The 

tter was a sheet-iron reflector recuperative stove, having a chimney 


Jy the 
of the 





with automatic damper. Its hourly consumption of gas was 0°720 
cubic metre (25°42 cubic feet), and its yield 84°07 per cent. In the 
tests for the distribution of heat, stove No. 8, with a consumption 
of 0°502 cubic metre (17°72 cubic feet) of gas, showed 28 per cent. ; 
while No. 30, with a consumption of 0°688 cubic metre (24°28 cubic 
feet) of gas, showed 39 per cent. The jurors carefully considered 
the results yielded by these two stoves, and came to the conclusion 
that if the former was slightly superior to the latter in regard to 
duty, it was greatly inferior in other respects. Stove No. 30, they 
say, was not only superior in the important points of rapidity of 
action and distribution of heat, but also of durability; the con- 
densation of aqueous vapour in the other stove being necessarily 
a cause of more or less rapid deterioration. Besides, this condensa- 
tion appeared to the jurors to render the stove less practicable, less 
convenient to work. They acknowledge that, from a hygienic 
— of view, both stoves proved themselves to be equally good. 

ut, taking everything into consideration, they came to the con- 
clusion that the stove No. 30 was the best appliance for the heating 
of apartments; and they therefore determined to award to its 
inventor the prize of 6000 frs. As already stated in our columns, 
this gentleman is M. Wybauw, one of the Brussels Municipal Gas 
Engineers, whose double-index meter has attracted considerable 
attention. He has courteously furnished a Brussels correspondent 
with some particulars in regard to his stove; and these, with 
illustrations of two types of the appliances, will be reproduced in 
an early number of the JourNAL. 

The jurors conclude the portion of their report dealing with heat- 
ing-stoves with a few observations which the examination of the 
various stoves suggested to them, and which they consider it may 
be useful to submit to the makers of these appliances. What 
is required, they say, is to be able to produce rapidly a sufficient 
quantity of heat to bring an apartment to the normal temperature, 
and afterwards to maintain this temperature for a certain time 
with a smaller expenditure of gas. Generally speaking, the con- 
sumption of gas in heating-stoves is, the jurors think, too small to 
produce this result; the normal temperature being reached only 
after the lapse of very frequently a considerable time. It is neces- 
sary to avoid the use of masses of metal, which absorb a great deal 
of heat, and prevent the stove from warming the apartment quickly. 
The section of the pipe used for conveying away the products of 
combustion is often much too large, and altogether out of propor- 
tion to the quantity of air necessary for combustion. The jurors 
consider it would be a good thing to provide this pipe with a 
damper, so that the draught could be regulated as required. Then, 
considering that the lighting of gas-stoves is frequently entrusted 
to inexperienced persons, the jurors point out the utility of having 
some system whereby any danger resulting from the introduction of 
the gas, and, as a necessary consequence, the formation of an explo- 
sive mixture in the stove before lighting, might be avoided. 

The cooking-stoves sent for competition were of two kinds—viz., 
those in which the oven is heated by luminous flames placed in the 
upper part of the appliance, and heating by radiation, the viands 
not being in direct contact with the products of combustion; and 
those in which the oven is heated by either white or blue flames 
placed in the lower part of the stove, with the products of combus- 
tion circulating inside the oven, in contact with the food. The 
jurors examined three appliances of the former kind, and six of the 
latter ; having first eliminated the stoves that did not come within 
the conditions of the programme, as well as those that were unpro- 
vided with a chimney for carrying off the products of combustion. 
A series of experiments in the cooking of meat were carried out ; 
notes being taken of the time occupied, the quantity of gas con- 
sumed, and the temperature of the oven. The stoves in which the 
gas-jets were placed in the upper part all had one serious defect— 
viz., the products of combustion, escaping ey by the sight- 
hole in the top of the door, not only caused the taps on the pipes 
supplying the boiling-rings to become very hot, but mingled with, 
and vitiated the atmosphere. The jurors considered that in all 
cases the gas-supply pipes were inadequate ; it being impossible to 
conveniently use at one time the oven and the hot-plate with 
an initial pressure of 8-10ths of an inch. The cookers, there- 
fore, presented serious inconveniences from a hygienic as well as 
from a working point of view. The stoves of the other class—those 
in which the jets are placed below—were found equally faulty on 
the score of their meagre supply of gas in comparison with the 
dimensions of the ovens; the consequence being the expenditure 
of a great deal of time and a large quantity of gas on the cooking 
operation, with but an indifferent result as far as the quality of the 
roast was concerned. For the foregoing reasons the jurors came to 
the conclusion that none of the cookers submitted fulfilled the spe- 
cified conditions; and therefore they decided not to award the 
prize. In making this announcement they expressed regret at the 
abstention from the competition of certain manufacturers who put 
into the market appliances known to work satisfactorily. 

Of the smaller stoves for which a prize was offered—those con- 
sisting merely of boiling-rings or hot-plates—fourteen kinds were 
sent in by nine makers; and they were all tested in accordance 
with the terms of the programme. The most important matter 
considered was, however, the working capacity of the stoves—that 
is to say, the quantity of gas required to raise a litre (1? pints) of 
water to boiling point. In these experiments the jurors employed 
iron utensils, enamelled white inside, furnished with covers, and of 
dimensions suited to the rings and to the size of the flames, The 
experiments were conducted under similar conditions in the case of 
all the appliances ; the temperature of the room and the pressure 
of gas being constant. Each stove was subjected to a number of 
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tests—the average boing taken; and their hygienic qualities were 
judged by the presence or absence of smell during their working. 
The jurors first of all rejected all the stoves which gave off any odour 
whatever; and when this had been done, there were only five left 
to be tested for their merits. This number was further reduced by 
the exclusion of two which gave an inferior yield as compared with 
the others. The contest then rested between three—marked re- 
spectively F1, F2,and I in the list. The first was a hot-plate with 
circular expanded flame; the second, a stove of similar construc- 
tion, but with a supply of heated air; the third, a stove having 
enclosed solid-flame burners. The working capacity of each stove 
is shown by the following figures:—Time occupied in raising one 
litre of water to 100° C.: F1, 7 min. 21 sec.; F2, 12 min. 5 sec. ; 
I, 6 min. 46 sec. Gas consumed: F1, 89 litres (1°37 cubic feet) ; 
F2, 84 litres (1°20 eubic feet); I, 36 litres (1°27 cubic feet). The 
jurors considered the first two stoves to be irreproachable from all 
points of view; but the second had the advantage on account of 
its superior yield. The third stove (I) was not so easily kept in 
order as the other two, while less care had been bestowed upon its 
construction ; consequently, its efficient action did not appear to 
the jurors to have been sufficiently ensured. They therefore 
decided to award the prize of 1000 frs. for the stove marked F2, 
constructed on M. Wobbe’s hot-air system by M. Blind, by whom 
the appliance had been exhibited. 





WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH TAR? 


Durine the past week the question of the profitable disposal of tar 
has been once more brought forward in the pages of the JouRNAL 
by the letter of Mr. Henry Woodall; and curiously enough a com- 
munication bearing upon the same subject appeared in the last 
number of the Revue Industrielle, while a circular, bearing the 
name of Mr. William Burns, of Leith, and purporting to instruct 
the world how to convert tar into gas, has been widely distributed 
throughout the country. Tar and its disposal in bulk may there- 
fore be said to have come to the front again as a topic for discus- 
sion. There can be no doubt of the importance of the question ; 
but it is necessary that some other quality besides gravity 
should belong to a subject if it is to be at al) fruitfully debated 
in public. It must possess the quality of vitality—that is to say, 
of hopefulness. It is useless to discuss the most serious matters 
if there is no possible prospect of advancement towards solving 
the problems which they present. People now-a-days have 
given up publicly talking about many topics which exercised 
the minds of their ancestors, not altogether because the topics 
themselves have lost interest, but because any amount of discussion 
will not lead to a better understanding of the principles involved or 
to any desirable practical end. This well-understood rule is a very 
sensible one, and good to be obeerved. It is not infringed by revi- 
ving the discussion upon the worth of gas-works residuals; because, 
although these commodities are apparently still exemplifying the 
disastrous effects of trade depression, opinion is by no means satis- 
fied that this condition is incurable by deliberate action intelligently 
directed to this end. Tar is, for instance, a drug in the market; 
but there exists a tolerably widespread conviction that the fall in 
the value of this particular commodity, which exceeds the shrink- 
age in value of most other products, has been due to the folly, 
stupidity, ignorance, or carelessness of men, and that consequently 
some course of action inspired by the reverse of these qualities 
would do an appreciable amount of good. How far this opinion 
is justified it is not possible for usto say. We have time and again 
admitted that there is much ground for it; and still hold that the 
market for all sorts of gas-works residuals would be in a better 
state if gas directors and members of gas committees were made 
personally liable for the evil effects of long contracts. No other 
course seems to have any influence in opening the eyes of these 
gentlemen to the inconveniences suffered by the trade from the 
system of long contracts, which is at the bottom of the trouble. 
At the same time, it is impossible to believe that, in view of the 
universal depression of trade, gas tar and other residuals can be 
restored by any remedial measures to the money values which these 
same commodities commanded five or six years ago. 

Mr. Woodall, be it observed, is radically opposed to the school of 
rofessors of that form of economy which enjoins upon us the rule of 
etting everything severely alone. There are many good men, as 

deeply interested in the revival of the tar gas trade as Mr. Woodall, 
and even more so, who regard with horror the proposition laid 
down by Mr. George Livesey, and supported by Mr. Woodall— 
that tar should be burnt in the gas-works, in order to raise its 
value in the market. This policy, whether good or bad, has never 
been put to such a test as would enable one to speak as to its effect ; 
and, more astonishing still, in many places tar is sold at less than 
its fuel value, although Mr. Woodall would regard such transactions 
as downright idiotey. Upon the question of political economy, 
however, with which weapon this proposal to control the supplies 
to the market has been attacked, it has never yet been argued 
out between the two sides how much weight should be allowed 
to the consideration that tar is a residual, the production of 
which is governed by the demands of gas consumérs. Mr. 
Woodall urges this fact as fully warranting a restriction of 
supply. Is he or is he not justified in taking up this posi- 
tion? Men are not to be frightened now-a-days with the high 
and dry dogmas of political economy, which, as interpreted by 
some, tell the producer to produce—produce, and to go on pro- 
ducing to the extent of his power, and then to be content with any 
return which the market affords him. ‘‘ Never mind what your tar 








fetches in the market,” is the burden of these teachers; “ 
produce in, and be content with what you can get for it, 
attempt to kick against this dispensation, you are no better 
heretic.” There are a good many such heretics in the world, 
millowner, when he works short time; the ironmaster, whey 
blows out his furnaces; the fisherman, when he sacrificgs j; 
catch rather than lose by it—all furnish shocking examples of thy 
kind of heresy. 

Unfortunately, the element of agreement upon a definite play 
of action, which Mr. Woodall requires as the basis of sue 





















operation in the direction which he has in view, and which hy 
been pointed out in the Journat for a long time, cannot be h 
for. Our antipodean correspondent writes of an amicable unig, 
standing among the London Gas Companies as a possible mean 
inaugurating a policy which might work out to the advantage ofy 
British gas producers. And the two largest of these leading unjy. 
takings are administered by men who at the present moment m 
actively preparing for bitter strife in the Chancery Courts! \, 
Woodall’s distance from the scene of action causes him to lose sig 
of those considerations that forbid even the dream of agreeme 
between the sellers of gas at 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet in § 
and the sellers of gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet in Middleg, 
Boyne Water does not divide Ireland more widely than Horsefer 
Road is divided from Old Kent Road. If the recovery of tar fron 
unmerited depression is to wait for the union of the London Gy 
Companies, it will not be accomplished until Metropolitan gy 
administration has passed into different hands. 

The contribution of the Revue Industrielle towards the gq. 
tion of the tar question is a communication from M. Zwiang, 
of Vienna, respecting the firing of boilers with tar fuel. Ty 
article begins with the observation that “it is regrettable y 
be obliged to admit that the continued increase in the pm. 
duction of tar from the coke-ovens of large collieries and 
gas-works has not multiplied the use of this substance for th 
requirements of other industries. . After many discussioy 
at public meetings, it has been decided to burn tar, and also tp 
restrict its production, in the well-founded hope that the diminution 
of stocks will result in an improvement in prices.” The Imperil 
Continental Gas Association have done so well with tar firing fr 
retort-furnaces at Vienna, that the system has been extended to the 
firing of steam-boilers. Our French contemporary consequently 
gives drawings of a plain cylindrical egg-ended boiler set fy 
tar firing by Mr. Drory’s method. The idea of the arrange 
ment appears to be to provide for the combustion of th 
tar, injected by means of a Drory atomizer, in a_fire-brick 
chamber constructed under the boiler in such a way that the 
heat of the flame radiates to the boiler through spaces lef 
for this purpose between shield tiles. The heat is afterwards 
led round the boiler in the usual way. The tar used as fuel is 
strained through a sieve inclined at an angle according to a plan 
devised by M. Zubr, Engineer of the Company’s Bellevue station, 
whereby the filtering power remains unaffected by deposits until 
the box is quite full, when it is cleansed by a steam-jet. The ait 
which maintains combustion is previously heated by passing alons- 
side the walls of the furnace, and the tar burns at a high temper 
ture, under perfect control, and without smoking. A test, taker 
during a ten hours’ run on Oct. 16 last, shows that 14°575 kilos 
(82°06 Ibs.) of tar was burnt per hour ; giving a net vaporization d 
8°9524 kilos. (19°695 Ibs.) of feed water per kilogramme of tar. This 
would be the same rate if expressed in pounds of water per pouni 
of tar. According to calculation, the heat usefully absorbed by the 
boiler was 70°95 per cent. ; the proportion escaping by the chimney 
was 11°40 per cent.; and the other losses were 17°65 per cent. A 
good deal of this was due to the excess of air (1°24 times the 
theoretical requirement) necessary to ensure perfect combustion 
and absence of smoke. 

Lastly, we have to notice the proposal of Mr. W. Burns, who 
calls himself a consulting engineer and chemist, and has gone ott 
of his way to teach more experienced men than himself how t 
make gas from coal tar. This gentleman would, however, objett 
to the imputation of lack of experience ; for he states in his circular 
that he has been trying for 50 years to make tar into gas. It ist 
be hoped he has meanwhile found time for more profitable occups- 
tions. He now declares that he has succeeded, by the combinel 
application of external heat and superheated steam internally, 0 
getting something out of tar which, when decomposed in a second 
retort containing red-hot charcoal and iron, makes gas of 16-candle 
power at the rate of 700 cubic feet from one gallon of tar and two 
gallons of water. Mr. Burns is not confined to tar; for he declares 
he can make 16-candle gas from ‘sewage oil,’’ whatever this 
may be, at the rate of 100,000 cubic feet of gas from the crude 
sewage of a town of 10,000 inhabitants. It is a wonderful picture; 
but—there is always a “but” in these matters—people are #) 
foolish that they persist in spending money to get rid of thet 
sewage instead of employing Mr. Burns to convert it into gas ats 
profit. Returning to tar, however, Mr. Burns declares that the 
cost of making 336,000 cubic feet of gas per day from tar by his 
process would work out as follows :—Tar, 480 gallons at 1d., £2; 
fuel, 10s. ; charcoal for ‘‘ decomposing the gases,” 4 cwt. at 2s. 64, 
10s. ; labour, £1; ‘‘ tear and wear,’’ 6s.; interest on capital, 88— 
total, £4 10s, for 336,000 cubic feet, or 3°2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Mr. Burns is really too modest. He ought to produce his schemé 
at once as a Jubilee suggestion for clearing off the National Debt, 
and relieving everybody from the painful obligation to pay incom 
tax, by turning all the sewage of the country into illuminating gs 
at a cost of 2d., and selling it at 1s. per 1000 feet. When once iti 
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less likely to create stoppages in the pipes; and as it would 
probably be larger in quantity than that usually met with in 
ordinary gas manufacture, some addition to the condensing plant 
would probably be required. Considerable care would also have to 
be bestowed upon this department, in order to secure a permanent 
gas. It is worthy of notice that the illuminating value and quan- 
tity of tar produced appear to have some relation to each other. A 
coal that yields a high quality gas is usually rich in production 
of tar. Cannel coals give more tar than bituminous coal ; and the 
behaviour of hydrocarbon in this respect is somewhat similar to 
that of cannel. 

It must also be admitted that fluids offer a great advantage in 
respect to retort-house work, as compared with solids, as they do 
away with all drawing and charging as generally understood. The 
fluids can be supplied from an elevated tank situated at a safe 
distance, and all that would be necessary is to see that the proper 
supply to each retort was maintained; and the retorts could be 
worked continuously, with the exception of such intervals as were 
necessary for scurfing them, and perhaps the cleaning of the 
eduction-pipes. There would be none of the smoke and soot that 
appear to be inseparable from the use of solid materials when 
charged into the retort. Liquids also readily admit of continuous 
supply—a condition that is known to be attended with great advan- 
tage, but which seems to be impossible of attainment when solid 
substances are employed. The retorts, not being exposed to the 
changes of temperature caused by the periodical introduction of 
charges of cold material, to the wearing action of charging and 
drawing tools, and to the influence of chilling draughts of air, 
could readily be maintained at the desired temperature, and their 
durability would be greatly enhanced. So the retort-house account 
should show a considerable saving as to wages, and also as to wear 
and tear. The additional yield of tar would not be of much conse- 
quence at present prices ; but many hydrocarbons would produce a 
sufficient quantity to maintain the heats of the retorts without any 
extraneous supply of fuel. As regards purification, there would be 
no ammonia to collect for sale, on the one hand; but very little 
use for the washers, scrubbers, and dry purifiers, on the other. 

Various endeavours have been made from time to time in the 
way of utilizing fluid hydrocarbons in connection with ordinary 
gas manufacture—such as by injection into retorts containing 
spent charges of coal, by sprinkling upon the coal before charging, 
or by incorporation with some inert and porous material; but I do 
not know that the practicability of gasifying oil at one operation 
for the production of a 16 or 18 candle gas has been attempted. 
The reasons above set forth have induced the writer to undertake 
a series of experiments on the subject; and the results obtained 
will be considered in subsequent articles. 








Tue Lreps Gas Exursition.—This exhibition, to which refer- 
ence was made in the Journat last week, has been well attended, 
and altogether has proved highly successful. In addition to wit- 
nessing the various appliances in operation, the visitors have been 
afforded an opportunity of learning something about the wonderful 
properties of the fuel consumed therein, and how to employ it— 
not only as a cooking but as an illuminating agent—to the best 
advantage. Miss Peacock has discoursed on cooking by gas; Mr. 
Charles Sellers, Manager and Secretary of the York United Gaslight 
Company, bas revealed the many beautiful products which result 
from its manufacture; and during the past week Mr. T. Fairley, 
F.R.S.E., the Borough Analyst, delivered lectures on the properties 
and uses of coal gas, which were listened to by large audiences. 


Tue NewcasTLe Exursition.—The press view before the opening 
of the Royal Mining, Engineering, and Industrial Exhibition at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (fixed for to-morrow) took place last Saturday ; 
and as it will shortly be visited by the North of England Gas 
Managers’ Association, a brief outline of its character and contents 
may be useful. It stands in an area of 31} acres; the building 
consisting of four large courts arranged in a rectangular form, the 
inner square of 2} acres being laid out as an ornamental promenade. 
In engineering, there are magnificent displays by Sir W. Armstrong, 
Mitchell and Co., and the North-Eastern and other Railway Com- 
panies; iron and steel by Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., 
Messrs. Bell Bros., Messrs. Pease and Partners, and others. The 
Mayor of Newcastle (the Chairman of the Executive Committee) 
met on Saturday a large body of representatives of the press and 
conducted them over the building. Of subjects interesting to the 
JOURNAL, it may be said that the lighting is by electricity. The 
principal courts are lit with large incandescent lamps, novel in 
design, and of 100 to 1000 candle power. An “‘ Old Tyne Bridge” 
—a representation of the bridge of more than 100 years ago—has 
theshops thereon lit with electricity also, which is rather an anomaly. 
In the picture gallery, the electroliers are of wood, painted with sili- 
cate paint to render them fireproof. A large number of samples 
of coal—gas, steam, and household—are shown, including some 
of the richest gas coals in the kingdom; and, in at least one 
instance, including coal from collieries the royalties of which have 
been worked for hundreds of years. Amongst the exhibits in the 
West Court is one of Messrs. Pease and Partners, of Darlington, in 
which the bye-products made in the Simon-Carvés coke process— 
tar, ammoniacal liquor, and sulphate of ammonia—are to be seen. 
In the same court, a number of gas-burners, photometers, gas- 
generators, water-meters, sluices, &c., are displayed; and it is in 
this court that most of the exhibits of this class will be found. In 
the grounds there is the model coal mine, to which reference has 
already been made in our columns, 
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MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERs, 
MEETING AT LEICESTER. 

A Meeting of this Association was held on Thursday last at 
Leicester, under the presidency of Mr. Henry Hack, M. Inst, CR 
of Birmingham. The company, numbering nearly 30, were me i 
the Leicester Gas Offices by Alderman Wood, the Chairman of jh, 
Gas Committee of the Corporation, Alderman Barfoot, the Chair. 
man of the Water Committee, and Mr. A. Colson, the Engineer 
Manager of the Gas Department; and were entertained to light 
refreshments by Alderman Wood prior to the transaction of thy 
business of the meeting. 

The PresmpENT, in opening the proceedings, introduced to th, 
meeting Alderman Wood and Alderman Barfoot, who, he said, hag 
come there to give them a welcome. Alderman Wood was know, 
to a great many of them through his admirable speeches in ref. 
ence to the Leicester gas undertaking, which they read from timety 
time in the JouRNAL. 

Alderman Woop said that it was a very great pleasure to him to by 
able to meet the Association, and give the members a hearty wa. 
come to the good old town of Leicester. He was exceedingly sorry 
that the time of the meeting was so short that it would not permit 
them to enjoy some hospitality he should have been happy to give 
them, and to meet the Mayor and other members of the Corpora. 
tion. As, however, they were there principally for business, tha 
pleasure was denied them; but he was glad to give them, in the 
name of his Committee, a hearty welcome to the town. When 
they visited the works, which were under the control of their able 
Engineer, Mr. Colson, he thought they would find that the history 
of the gas undertaking in Leicester had not suffered much from 
being in the hands of the Municipality. He believed the develop. 
ment of their works since Mr. Colson’s advent there had been 
unique in the history of gas undertakings. They had in Leicester 
nearly three-quarters of a million of capital employed in the gas. 
works; and when he said that they scarcely ever had a complaint 
either in the Press or from the Town Council against the adminis. 
tration of the works, he thought that, to gas engineers, this would 
“speak volumes” as to the management. The members, too, 
would find many objects of interest in the town, the history of 
which went back for many centuries. He was glad the weather 
was fine, and hoped they would have not only an instructive, but 
an interesting day. 

Alderman Barroot joined in the welcome extended to the Asso. 
ciation by Alderman Wood. It was, he said, always a pleasure to 
members of the Corporation to meet such gentlemen as those pre- 
sent, who were connected,with scientific pursuits. They would find 
that Leicester was one of the most interesting towns in the Midland 
counties. If they had had a little more time at disposal, he should 
have been glad—as Chairman of the Water Committee—to take 
them over to Bradgate, to see the water-works there; and if they 
visited the town again, and could spare the time, he should be only 
too delighted to have their company there. 

The PresipEent thanked Alderman Wood and Alderman Barfoot 
for their attendance, for giving the Association so cordial a wel- 
come, and for the way in which the members had been received. 
He knew that Alderman Wood would have been pleased to enter- 
tain them at dinner; but that would interfere with their business 
arrangements. All they could do, therefore, was to accept his 
hospitality in the way in which it had been offered them that 
morning. He was pleased to hear Alderman Wood’s remarks with 
reference to his friend Mr. Colson. Coming from Birmingham, as 
Mr. Colson did, it was a source of great satisfaction to him (the 
President) to know that he was doing so well for the Corporation of 
Leicester. The town and the gas consumers generally must con- 
sider that they were none the worse, but perhaps better off than 
they would be under a Company. He asked the members to give 
Alderman Wood and Alderman Barfoot a hearty and unanimous 
vote of thanks for their kindness in attending the meeting. 

The vote having been carried with acclamation, 

Alderman Woop briefly replied ; and the ordinary business of the 
meeting was then proceeded with. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. R. Cooper, of Banbury) read the minutes 
of the last meeting, which were confirmed. 

Mr. J. Young, of the British Gas Company, Hanley, was (on the 
recommendation of the Committee) unanimously elected a member 
of the Association. 

The Prestpent introduced the subject of the meeting of The Gas 
Institute in Glasgow next month. ‘The Secretary, he said, had 
made inquiry as to hotel accommodation for members attending the 
meeting; and the Committee recommended them to stay at the 
St. Enoch Station Hotel. The Secretary would be glad to have the 
names as early as possible of those going, so that they might be, 
as usual, under one roof together. 

After some conversation as to the altered day of meeting fixed by 
the Council of the Institute, 

Mr. A. Cotson read the following paper :— 


THE LEICESTER GAS UNDERTAKING. i> 
This being the first occasion of a society of gas engineers visitiNg 
Leicester, a few particulars concerning its gas-works, which the 
members will inspect this afternoon, may not be uninteresting. 
The Leicester Gas Company was incorporated in the year 1 
by an Act of Parliament passed on the 24th of March of that year: 
The capital raised was £12,000 ; but the Company obtained power 
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jo increase it to £16,000, and, by consent of Quarter Sessions, to 
4,000. The town was first lighted with gas on the 80th of 
October, 1821 5 the price charged being 14s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
The consumption during the first twelve months was 1,945,000 
eabie feet; the greatest number of retorts in use during the first 
ginter being 20. The capacity of the two original gasholders was 
12.600 and 13,000 cubic feet respectively—total, 25,600 cubic feet. 

The early days of the Company were anything but prosperous. 
The following is an extract from the minutes of Jan. 22, 1828 :—“ At 
ageneral meeting of the Company, held pursuant to adjournment, the 
report of the Committee and the statement of accounts having been 
laid before the meeting, and it appearing thereby that the funds 
gre not adequate to a dividend: Resolved, That no dividend be 
declared by this meeting.” 

The undertaking was leased to Mr. C. B. Robinson from the 
gith of June following. The first dividend was paid on Jan. 5, 
1924, for the half year ending Christmas, 1823, at the rate of 
Gper cent. per annum ; and from that time until the transfer to 
the Corporation in 1878, the maximum dividends allowed by the 
various Acts of Parliament were always paid. The lease of 1823 
was renewed to one or other of the Robinson family until the Com- 

came under the operation of the Gas-Works Clauses Act. The 
earliest record of the number of men employed is dated Christmas, 
1#41, when there were 21, whose average wages were 17s. per 
week. Last Christmas, at the works only, there were 382 men 
employed ; the average wages being 29s. per week, or an increase 
of 70 per cent. The total number of employés throughout the 
department at the same date was 509. 

The following table gives particulars as to the consumption and 
prices charged from the formation of the Company to the present 


tue -— Price per 


Year. yy 1000 Cubic Feet, 
1821 1,945,000 ee 14 0 

1829 -- +s 12 0 

1830 8,600,700 oie 12 0 

er es ae - @ — ~ 10 6 
ee _— 7 6 

1847 » -- 5 10 

1850 46,000,000 5 10 

1860 108,000,000 4 2less 5 p.ct. 
1865 -— “ 3 6 net. 
1870 252,000,000 es 8 0 

1877 — ee 210 

1880 574,935,000 28 

1881 _ 26 

1884 — 24 

1886 852,986,000 24 


From these figures it will be observed that the consumption has 
considerably more than doubled every ten years; but this is no 
matter for surprise when it is remembered that the population of 
the borough has increased from 17,000 to 136,000 during the 
present century. In 1870 the Leicester Gas Company held rather 
an exceptional position ; for in spite of the coal famine which com- 
pelled many companies to increase the price of gas, no increase 
was made in Leicester, although there had been a reduction of 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in January of that year. 

A reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet has for many years been 
allowed in favour of the Lighting Committee of the town. The 
outside districts are charged 4d. per 1000 feet in excess of the price 
within the borough. The undertaking was transferred to the Cor- 
poration on the Ist of July, 1878, since which time three reduc- 
tions in price have been made. At the time of the transfer, the 
capital account of the Company stood at £220,000, for which the 
Corporation gave £476,651 12s. 6d., and £4000 for distribution 
among the oflicials. The profits realized by the Corporation during 
the 8} years that they have owned the works amount to £173,024; 
being an average of £20,355 per annum. Of this sum £131,535, 
or an average of £15,474 per annum, has been paid in relief of the 
general district rates. To the sinking fund has been paid £23,692; 
reserve fund, £5000; and works renewal fund, £10,000. Upon the 
Corporation becoming owners of the property, Mr. C. 8. Robinson 
and the late Mr. G. A. Robinson were appointed Joint Managers of 
the department. This arrangement continued till the resignation 
of Mr. G. A. Robinson in June, 1880, when Mr. C. S. Robinson 
Was appointed Engineer and Manager. Upon the resignation of 
this gentleman, in 1882, the writer was appointed to the post. 

In connection with the undertaking are two gas-works—the old 
works in Belgrave Gate and the new works at Aylestone, the 
foundation stone of which was laid on March 22, 1878. The total 
productive capacity of the two works is about 5 million cubic feet 

r day—equal to the maximum day’s delivery last winter. The 

own Council have recently decided to erect a second section at 
Aylestone, capable of producing and storing when completed 4 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day, at an estimated cost of £150,000. The 
tar and ammoniacal liquor have always been treated at the works 
—till June, 1882, by Messrs. Robinson, who then owned the 
residual works at Belgrave Gate. In that year these were pur- 
chased by the Corporation, who have continued the manufacture 
of sulphate and tar distilling. 

In 1885 the works referred to, which were very old, having 

come inadequate to deal with the tar and liquor produced, the 
Writer was instructed to prepare plans and estimates for a new 
residual works to be erected at the Aylestone Road Gas-Works. 
These were commenced in the autumn of 1885; and they are now 
close upon. completion. The sulphate portion has been in operation 
since November last ; but tar distilling was commenced only about 

weeks since. The works are capable of producing 40 tons of 








sulphate per week, and of distilling 70,000 gallons of tar in the 
same time. With very little additional expenditure their productive 
capacity could be doubled. The total cost of the works will be 
about £18,000. They would not have been nearly so costly but for 
the fact of their being constructed, not only in bad ground, but on 
land of so low a level that a few hours’ rain placed it several feet 
under water. This necessitated raising the site of the works some 
6 feet, which added largely to the cost of the foundations, already 
in some parts 12 feet deep. In addition to this the River Soar, at 
the extreme end of the works, had to be more than doubled in 
width, and confined by a retaining wall 20 feet in depth. The cost 
was somewhat enhanced too by the Sanitary Authorities, who, being 
very sensitive as to any nuisance that might arise in connection 
with the works, insisted (and very properly so) upon every pre- 
caution being taken in designing the apparatus and buildings so as 
to avoid every risk of complaint when working. They stipulated 
also that no water or spent liquor should be turned into their 
sewers over 60° Fahr. in temperature. These wishes have been 
strictly carried out, and with most satisfactory results. The works 
are provided with good railway and canal accommodation, and are 
arranged with a view to the most economical working. 

It is known to some of the members of the Association that there 
are at the Aylestone Road works a number of retorts heated by 
the Klénne-Hunt system of regenerative furnaces. It may, there- 
fore, be inferred that a few words will be expected in connection 
with these. Altogether, there are thirteen beds, of eight retorts 
each, heated by this system, occupying exactly one-half of the 
retort-house. The retorts are Q-shaped 22in. by 16in. and 22 feet 
long, set in arches 9 feet in the clear, with the usual arrangement 
of up-and-down flues. The ascension-pipes are 8 inches in 
diameter ; the bridge-pipes 8 in. by 7 in. in front and 8 in. by 
12in. at the back; and the dip-pipes 7 inches. The hydraulic 
mains are nearly rectangular, 36 inches across, and 26 inches deep ; 
the bottom formed so as to pitch towards the back. There isa 
separate main for each bed of retorts at either end. Each length 
of main is provided with means for running off thick tar, and also 
with a steam supply in case of the formation of pitch. The retorts 
are arranged vertically, three on either side and two in the centre, 
over the furnace; a good space being left between the lower retort 
and the furnace arch. The generator is 1 ft. 7in. wide at the 
bottom (fire-bar level); 2 ft. 9 in. at the springing of furnace arch ; 
and 5 ft. 5in. deep and 5 ft. Gin. long to the flare bed, which ex- 
tends to the extreme end of the setting. The furnace projects 4 feet 
beyond the face of the retort-bed, so as to facilitate firing. On 
either side of the generator are arranged flues, formed of rectangular 
tubes, for the exit gases and secondary air supply. At the bottom 
are several additional flues for the ——s air supply. 

The retort-house is spacious—being 80 feet wide—lofty, and 
well ventilated, which may possibly have something to do with 
some of the results that have been obtained by this system. The 
first six beds were set during the summer of 1884; and, after most 
careful drying, four of them were put to work in November of that 
year, and continued at work throughout the winter. The retorts 
were charged every five hours with 4} cwt. of coal. For the first 
week or two some difficulty was experienced in keeping the heats 
down ; the tendency being for the retorts to become over-heated, 
especially in the middle. This resulted in the tar in the hydraulic 
mains becoming thick, and in one case of being converted into 
solid pitch. By means of the steam arrangement, this was 
got rid of, and the main thoroughly cleaned out without any 
difficulty. The ascension-pipes, too, gave a little trouble, although 
none were what would be called choked. In a few instances 
it was necessary to remove the cover plate of the bridge-pipe, 
when the accumulation was easily removed. After a few weeks’ 
experience—when the working of the dampers became understood 
and the firing of the furnaces systematically done—much less 
trouble was experienced, and the heating of the retorts both as 
regards regularity and intensity left but little to be desired; but 
great care and attention was still required. The make of gas 
obtained per mouthpiece was a little over 10,000 cubic feet, and per 
ton of coal 10,400 cubic feet ; the best Derbyshire (mainly Wells’s) 
being used. The fuel needed varied from between 11 and 12 lbs. to 
14 lbs. of coke per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized. To insure accuracy 
in this matter, many trials were made—some extending over seven 
days and nights ; both coal and fuel being weighed, and not in any 
way estimated. As little water as possible was thrown upon the 
coke before weighing ; sufficient only to enable the workmen to 
wheel the barrow. Upon letting down the beds in the following 
spring, it was found that the furnace sides, and a portion of the 
arches, were considerably damaged. The parts so damaged had 
to’be taken out and rebuilt. About two-thirds of the lower centre 
retorts had also to be replaced. To the regenerators, no harm had 
been done. There is no doubt that the whole of the damage took 
place during the first week or so of working ; owing entirely to want 
of experience. The results as a whole, however, especially towards 
the end of the season, were so satisfactory that it was decided to 
set, during the summer of 1885, seven beds more upon the same 
system, but with some slight modifications. This was done; and 
eight beds, including the four already referred to, were worked 
throughout the winter of 1885, from October and November, to 
March and April. This winter six-and-a-half hour charges of 
4+ cwt. each were substituted for five-hour charges; the odd 
half hour being for the convenience of working with eight- 
hour shifts. From the time of lighting up to letting down, 
no difficulty of any kind was experienced. Both the furnaces 
and retorts went through the season without the least sign of 
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failure or weakness. The heats were excellent and regular through- 
out, and under perfect control; and the coke was always drawn 
from the retorts free from gas. The hydraulic mains, from which 
a little tar was occasionally drawn, gave no trouble whatever ; and 
not a single ascension-pipe was choked throughout the winter. 
The little accumulation that occasionally took place at the mouth 
of them was easily removed by means of an ordinary augur in 
the usual way. The working in fact in every respect was all that 
could be desired. The make per mouthpiece averaged about 
8300 cubic feet; while the make per ton was the same as during 
the previous winter. Upon the beds being let down at the end of 
the season, very little was required in the way of repairs ; furnaces 
and retorts both appearing to be almost as good as when they 
were put to work. Once during the season the furnaces had 
undergone some slight repair—a few bricks having become burnt 
away about the furnace bars; but these repairs only occupied a 
few hours, the beds being out of action for one day only. Last 
winter ten beds were worked, including those that were under fire 
during the first and second seasons, with the same weight and 
length of charge; and the experience of them has been a repetition 
of that gained during the second winter. At the present time five 
of these beds are under fire; so the members of the Association will 
have an opportunity during the afternoon of seeing for themselves 
the way in which they are working. The cost of the furnaces was 
£95 each. 

The coals used for the manufacture of gas are almost entirely 
Derbyshire, with about 6 per cent. of cheap cannel. The method 
of purification is the removal of the sulphuretted hydrogen by 
oxide of iron, and carbonic acid by lime. The illuminating power 
is 17} candles at the works. To distribute the gas through the 
town and district, 111 miles of mains are employed; the largest 
being 36 inch. The consumers number 21,130; and the population 
of the district lighted is 150,000. 

The Fitting Department (in which some forty hands are con- 
stantly employed) was formerly the business of Mr. C. 8. Robinson, 
from whom it was transferred to the Corporation in 1882. It in no 
way enters into competition with the gasfitters or ironmongers in 
the town. A schedule of prices has been fixed by the Gas Com- 
mittee—practically the same as those charged by the best trades- 
people; and these prices are rigidly adhered to. No work under 
any circumstances is tendered for; the department merely carrying 
out any orders or work that may be entrusted to it. In connection 
with it, are two show-rooms, in which are always exhibited chan- 
deliers, stoves, burners, and other gas apparatus, all of the very best 
of their several kinds. The profit derived by this department 
amounts to about £900 per annum. 

The writer had the honour of laying before the Association in 
February last year the results of five-and-a-half years work in con- 
nection with the letting of gas cooking-stoves on hire. As shown 
by the tables then given, the number of stoves on hire at the end of 
1885 was 2496 ; and the quantity of gas consumed during that year 
by cooking-stoves, hired and private, was 88,870,408 cubic feet. 
The gas consumed by the stoves during the months of June, July, 
and August was shown to be about 13 per cent. of the total con- 
sumption. At the end of last year—1886—the stoves on hire had 
increased to 2730; and the year’s consumption of gas by them and 
the purchased ones amounted to 50,331,615 cubic feet. It may be 
worth mentioning, to further illustrate the influence of the stoves 
upon the consumption, that this quantity is rather more than equal 
to the total quantity of gas made last year in either Ryde, Lough- 
borough, or King’s Lynn; and nearly equal to the year’s make at 
Peterborough. The consumption of gas by the stoves during the 
summer months was 15 per cent. of the total quantity consumed. 
The greatest number of stoves on hire during the year was 2757 ; 
only 27 being returned as the winter came on, and many of these 
returns were in consequence of changes of residence. The stoves 
still continue to give the greatest satisfaction, and are increasing 
in popularity with all classes; in short, they are fast becoming 
looked upon as a necessity, and many of the architects make special 
provision for them in designing new houses. 

[Mr. Colson concluded his paper with an interesting account of 
the celebrated Roman mosaic tesselated pavement recently pre- 
served in sttw by the Corporation of Leicester, the Jewry Wall, and 
the ancient St. Nicholas Church—relics of a bygone day, which 
it was arranged should be visited by the members in the after- 
noon, at the close of the inspection of the gas and residuals works 
at Aylestone.] 


The Presivent invited discussion on any point in the paper upon 
which members wished to speak. 


Mr. R. O. Paterson (Cheltenham) thought they were not pre- 
pared to discuss the paper off-hand ; but if Mr. Colson would allow 
them to put questions to him when inspecting the works later on, 
they would be pleased to do so. 

The Presipent thought that this arrangement would be a very 
agreeable one, and was sure Mr. Colson would be glad to give 
the members any further information they might require at the 
works. They were exceedingly pleased with the very interesting 
compilation which he had presented tothem. The figures quoted— 
showing that the gas-works began with a total make of something 
less than 2 million cubic feet, and now reached nearly 853 millions— 
spoke for themselves as to the growth of the undertaking. He 
(the President) asked the meeting to record their sense of gratifi- 
— at Mr. Colson’s paper by tendering him a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

The vote was carried with acclamation, 





Mr. Coxson, in reply, said they could not now do better than 
visit the works and see what he had been referring to. 


The gas-works were then visited by the Company; the varions 
details in connection with the operations carried on being fully ex. 
plained by Mr. Colson (acting as cicerone) with the assistanee of 
Mr. E. W. Frost, Superintendent of the Aylestone Road works 
Mr. T. Wilson, Superintendent of the Belgrave Gate works, and 
Mr. G. Tunbridge, Superintendent of the chemical works, The 
Klénne-Hunt furnaces in the retort-house having been inspected 
and a visit paid to the meter and exhauster houses, where th, 
new machinery was greatly admired, special attention was directed 
to the new chemical works which have recently been completed 
according to the designs and under the supervision of Mr. Colson 
himself. The apparatus in the sulphate-house—where Dr, Pej. 
mann’s process of manufacturing sulphate of ammonia and th, 
Claus process for the recovery of sulphur from the ammoniac} 
liquor has been introduced with much success—was the object 
of special attention. The compact and convenient arrangement 
of the machinery with the small area of space occupied was gene. 
rally admired. Details in connection with the tar distilling works 
were next explained ; and specimens of the products manufacture] 
were shown to the visitors. The various processes having been fully 
detailed, and the offices and buildings carefully inspected, pro. 
parations were made for the return. Before leaving the works, 
however, the President said that none of them could possibly go 
away without having gained some knowledge of tar distilling and 
sulphate manufacture. The chemical works were the most com. 
plete he had ever seen; and were, he believed, second to none in 
the country. He proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Colson, who, in 
reply, expressed himself pleased that the visitors had been satisfied 
with the works. 

The members afterwards visited St. Nicholas Church, the most 
ancient church in the town (where they were received by the Rey, 
T. W. Owen, M.A., the Vicar), and inspected the Jewry Wall and 
the Roman Pavement, which are among the most interesting anti 
quities in the place. 

In the evening they dined together at the Royal Hotel—Mr, 
Hack presiding, and Alderman Wood being present as the guest of 
the Association. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE DIP IN THE HYDRAULIC 
MAIN. 
By Friepricu Lux. 
(Continued from p. 804.) 
In the year 1871 M. De Liefde, of Goes, Holland, proposed the 
following arrangement :— 








Fie. 10. 
The hydraulic main is divided by a partition, which reaches below 


the level of the liquid, into two unequal parts. Both the dip-pipes 
and the pipes for drawing off the gas open into the smaller section; 
and the larger portion can be made to communicate either with the 
smaller one or with the open air by means of a three-way cock. 
While the retorts are being charged, the spaces filled with gas in 
both sections are placed in communication by the three-way cock; 
and the level of the liquid is therefore the same in both. The 
consequence is that the dip-pipes are sealed; and the tar and 
ammoniacal liquor are made to flow off through the aperture 
shown by the dotted punctured line. As soon as the retorts have 
been charged and closed again, the larger space in the main 18 
separated from the smaller one by turning the three-way cock, and 
brought into contact with the open air. The result is that, owing 
to the pressure in the smaller space, part of the liquor is driven 
into the large section, and the ends of the dip-pipes are no longer 
immersed. Both tar and ammoniacal liquor now flow off through 
the pipe placed at the back of the hydraulic main. ‘This, of course, 
only applies to gas-works where there is no exhauster. 

At the meeting of the British Association of Gas Managers held 
in London in 1872, Mr. George Livesey read a paper on the con- 
struction of the hydraulic main,” and contended that the thickening 
constituents of the tar consist, as a rule, of pitch and occasionally 
crystals of ammonia. He claimed to have obtained very favourable 
results from his plan of inserting a false bottom about 2 inches 
below the lower ends of the dip-pipes; thie consequence being & 
rapid movement of the liquor, whereby the thickening tendency 
was considerably lessened. : 

In 1873, Mr. M‘Ilhenny brought out the arrangement shown 10 
fig. 11,+ which, according to him, offered many advantages, even 


* See JournaL, Vol, XXI., p. 579. + Ibid., Vol. XXIL., p. 817. 
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Fie. 11. 


with regard to the illuminating power of the gas. In his cylin- 
jrical main there were two eduction-pipes fixed at different 
heights. Before opening the retort, the tap of the lower pipe was 
closed, and ammoniacal water poured into the main until it flowed 
off through the upper pipe. The dip-pipes were thus immersed in 
the liquor. After the completion of the charge and the closing of 
the retort, the tap of the lower pipe was opened again ; the result 
being the unsealing of the dip-pipe. 

In the same year Mr. W. Key suggested the arrangement 
shown in fig. 12.* It will be seen that the eduction-pipe enters the 
hydraulic main at the bottom, and is screw-threaded at its upper 
extremity. A piece of pipe of larger diameter is attached by 
means of pins to a nut which fits the thread of the eduction-pipe. 
By means of a rod which passes out through a stuffing-box, and 
which can be turned by a crank, the nut fixed to the eduction-pipe 
can be moved up and down, and thus the surface of the liquor 
raised and lowered at will. The effect of the larger pipe dipping 
rather deeply into the liquor is that at all times the lower, and 
therefore the thicker, portions of the tar are the first to flow off. 
An additional pipe, intended to completely clear the hydraulic 
main, is likewise introduced into the latter from below. 

At the meeting of the British Association of Gas Managers in 
Edinburgh in 1873, Messrs. Thomas and Caffall, of Alton, described 
their system of suppressing the dip. It is shown in the following 
illustration :— 














Fie, 13. 


The end of the pipe which conveys the gas from the retort is above 
the level of the liquor in their hydraulic main, and is slightly con- 
tracted at its lower extremity. A rod passing through a stuffing- 
box, and arranged so as to be moved up and down from the 
retort-house by means of a two-armed lever provided with a 
counterbalance weight, supports at the bottom a cup slightly larger 
in diameter than the pipe. If the retort is to be opened, the cup 
is raised out of the liquor, and pressed against the end of the pipe, 
which thus becomes hermetically sealed. After the retort has 
been closed again, the cup is allowed to drop, and the mouth of the 
pipe is thus reopened. A slight modification of their arrangement 
has been made by these gentlemen (as shown on the left of the 
engraving) by substituting for the cup an open piece of pipe which 
when in its highest position touches the gas-pipe all round, and, being 
still immersed, forms an effectual hydraulic seal, but if removed the 
mouth of the pipe is set free again. Shortly afterwards Mr. Black 
proposed a similar arrangement at the meeting of the West of 
Scotland Association of Gas Managers in Glasgow.+ 

In the year 1873 Mr. J. G. Hawkins obtained a patent for the 
system of suppressing the dip shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tration (fig. 14). A U-shaped pipe is passed through the wall of 
the dip-pipe so that the inner mouth is below, and the outer one 
above the level of the liquor in the main. By this invention it is 
claimed that, when the retort is opened, the U-pipe becomes 
filled with the liquor in the main through the opening below the 
ordinary level ; but if the retort is closed, the pressure of the gas 
in course of production is sufficient to expel the liquor from the 
U-pipe, and allow a free exit for the gas. 














Fic. 14, 


_ Another arrangement by Mr. Hawkins, based on the same prin- 
ciple, is shown in fig. 15. It consists in the application of an 
annular cup instead of the U-pipe, so constructed as to have the 
inner rim lower than the outer, and fixed to the cover of the 
hydraulic main by means of wrought-iron rods. 
























































Fie. 15. Fic. 16. 

In 1874, Mr. G. Livesey patented the automatic arrangement 
shown in fig. 16.* The dip-pipe here has in it, above the level of 
the liquor, a slot or opening extending over nearly half its cir- 
cumference, and a flap, which overlaps the slot, is suspended at 
two points in the dip-pipe by means of metal rods. When the 
retort is opened, the fiap rests upon the opening, and closes it 
effectually ; but when it is closed, the gas which is being generated 
forces away the flap in order to escape. Of course, the flap is 
not raised during the process to the full extent indicated in the 
illustration. 

A similar arrangement, but not automatic in action, was proposed 
by M. Bresson at the meeting of the Société Technique de |’ Indus- 
trie du Gaz en France, held at Nantes in 1881, when he described 
his system of retort furnaces without hydraulic mains. 

In 1874, Mr. G. Thorneloe, of London, took out a patent for an 
arrangement by which the dip-pipe, by being made to pass through 
a stuffing-box, could be raised and lowered at will; but neither 
description nor drawings of it have come to hand. 

A contrivance, which aims not so much at the complete supression 
of the dip as maintaining it at a minimum, was patented by Mr. 
S. B. Darwin in 1878.+ Itis shown in fig. 17, The pipe for the 




















Fie, 17. 


conveyance of the gas enters the hydraulic main from below; and 
over it there is suspended a kind of bell, which is made to float on 
the surface of the liquor by means of air vessels fixed at the lower 
extremity. By the aid of the vertical rod (which is guided, both 
above and below, in slot holes), the bell is maintained constantly 
in its central position. Through a small aperture in the top of the 
hydraulic main, the operator is enabled at all times to ascertain 
whether or not the appliance is acting properly. On leaving the 
inlet-pipe the gas enters the bell, and thence makes its way under 
the air-vessels into the open spaces of the hydraulic main. 

An arrangement for the suppression of the dip, devised by Mr. 
John West, is illustrated in fig. 18. The hydraulic main is divided 
by a partition, which reaches below the surface of the liquor, into two 











*See ournat, Vol. XXIL., p. 325, + Ibid., p. 970. 


* See JournaL, Vol. XXIII, p. 217, + Ibid., p. 22. 
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Fie. 18, 


equal parts; and the dip-pipes enter one division in such a way that 
during the process of distillation the level of the liquor is the same 
in both sections. Consequently, as is shown in the illustration, 
the ends are unsealed. When the retorts are to be opened, steam 
or compressed air, or even ordinary gas, is introduced into the open 
section of the main; the result being that part of the liquor therein 
is forced into the portion containing the dip-pipes, thereby raising 
the level and sealing the dips. 

In 1873, Mr. W.Box took out an English patent for an invention 
which consists in the insertion of a small chamber between the 
ascension-pipe and the hydraulic main (fig. 19), which contains a 
flap-valve, which can be opened and closed from the retort-house.* 
In this arrangement the dip-pipe is dispensed with entirely. 





Fic. 19. 

At the meeting of the American Gaslight Association held at 
Cleveland in 1874, Mr. Gibson suggested an arrangement precisely 
similar in character to the foregoing.t 

In the year 1874 Mr. Box recommended the plan shown in 
fig. 20,} in which, through a stuffing-box placed at the upper end of 
the gas-inlet pipe, a moveable rod is introduced, having at its lower 
extremity a metal cap fixed by means of a joint. The top end of 
this rod is attached to a semicircular disc, which moves around its 
axis, and which carries at the opposite side a massive metal ball. 











Fic, 20. 
The action of this ball is to press the cap into the pipe, and thus to 


close the latter. By means of a chain attached to the disc, and 
which reaches to the floor of the retort-house, the cap can be 





lowered, after the retort has been closed, and thus the gas permitted 
to have free egress, : 
(To be continued.) 


Last evening, before the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Dr. Percy F. Frankland read a paper on 
* Recent Bacteriological Research in connection with Water 
Supply.” 

Last Saturday evening, Mr. F. A. Darlington, Assoc. M. Inst. 
C.E., read before the London Association of Foremen Engineers 
and Draughtsmen an interesting paper on ‘‘ Gas Manufacture,”’ 
illustrated by diagrams. We purpose giving an abstract of the 
paper in the next number of the Journat. 








* JounnaL, Vol, XXII., p.1058. + Ibid., Vol. XXIV., p.202. t Ibid., p. 515. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS FROM PARAFFIN OIL, 
By W. Ivison Macavam, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 

[A Paper read before the Glasgow and Scottish Section of the Societ 
Chemical Industry,* and reprinted from the Society’s Journal, ot 
The subject that I have the honour of laying before you 4; 
° ° : ° 4 18 
evening is one to which, from time to time, we have been Called 
upon to give professional attention. The facts thus obtained = 
been added to by a series of experiments undertaken during the 
present session, and the results of which are now laid before the 
section in the hope that they may aid the general fund of infor 
mation which will require, sooner or later, to be much extended _ 

Various grades of oil have been destructively distilled ; the tex. 

perature being carefully regulated according to the class of «i 

experimented with. The first series of trials were made with— 

1. Crude Paraffin Oil as obtained from the shale-retorts, gnj 
without any further treatment. The sample had a specif, 
gravity'of 850 (water = 1000) ; a flashing point of 92° Fay . 
and a firing point of 106° Fahr. cy 

2. ‘ Green” Oil, which is obtained from the crude shale oj 
by redistilling. The sample had also had the lighter oj), 
(naphthas) removed by fractional distillation. Specific 
gravity, 884; flashing point, 165° Fahr.; firing poin, 
193° Fahr. 

8. Twice-run Oil.—This oil is obtained from the crude oil } 
distilling (the naphthas not being removed), treating wit) 
soda and vitriol, and redistilling without fractionating. The 
sample had a specific gravity of 802°30; a flashing point of 
67° Fahr.; and a firing point of 74° Fahr. 

4. Burning Oil, obtained from the previous sample by treating 
again with soda and vitriol, and distilling in fractions. The 

sample had a specific gravity of 805. 

““Crystal”’ Oil, obtained from the burning oil by retreatment 
with strong oil of vitriol. Specific gravity, 798; flashing 
point, 107° Fahr. ; firing point, 123° Fahr. r 
6. Petrolewm.—This was a sample of ordinary American gil, 

Specific gravity, 799; flashing point, 84° Fahr.; firing 
point, 99° Fahr. 

7. Rectified Coal Oil.—Specific gravity, 844; flashing poini, 
212° Fahr.; firing point, 230° Fahr. [This and the pre. 
ceding sample, were distilled so as to compare the results 
with those obtained from the ordinary mineral oils.] 

8. No.2 Burning Oil, obtained by breaking or “ cracking” 
heavier oils. Specific gravity, 830; flashing point, 230° 
Fahr. ; firing point, 250° Fahr. 

9. Intermediate Oil.—Specific gravity, 846; flashing point, 
254° Fahr.; firing point, 280° Fahr. 

10. Intermediate Oil.—Specific gravity, 868; flashing point, 203° 
Fahr. ; firing point, 262° Fahr. 

11. Intermediate Orl.—Specific gravity, 871; flashing point, 231° 
Fahr. ; firing point, 286° Fahr. 

[The above three samples of oil were “ unfinished.”’] 

12. ‘ Blue” or Lubricating Oil, from which the solid scale had 
been removed; the oil receiving no further treatment. 
Specific gravity, 878; flashing point, 163° Fahr.; firing 
point, 268° Fahr. 

13. ‘ Blue’? Oil.—Specifie gravity, 868; flashing point, 270° 
Fahr.; firing point, 335° Fahr. This sample was specially 
fractionated from light oils. 

14. Light Lubricating Oil, freed from scale, treated and redis- 
tilled. Specific gravity, 873; flashing point, 270° Fahr.; 
firing point above 300° Fahr. 

15. Heavy Lubricating Oils, freed from scale, treated and redis- 

tilled. Specific gravity, 250; flashing and firing points 

above 300° Fahr. 

16. Gas Oil, obtained from the acid paraflin tar by distillation. 
Specific gravity, 828; flashing point, 119° Fahr.; firing 

point, 134° Fahr. 

The crude paraffin oil and “green” oil, as well as the “blue” 

oils, were run in Keith’s or Pintsch’s apparatus; the remaining 

tests being made with the Alexander and Paterson apparatus, 
which I shall describe more fully towards the close of my commu- 
nication. The averages of all the results obtained from “ blue” 
oils in Keith’s and Pintsch’s apparatus are given in separate 
columns. ; 
The results are stated as follows :—(1) Specific gravity of the oil 
taken at 60° Fahr., or calculated down to that temperature, com- 
pared with water at 1000. (2) Weight of a gallon of the oil caleu- 
lated from the specific gravity. (8) The number of gallons of oil 
in one ton by weight. (4) The temperature at which the oil gave 
off inflammable vapours = “flashing point.’’ (5) The temperature 
at which the oil became permanently inflamed = “ firing point.” 

(6) The amount of gas in cubic feet obtained from one gallon of 

the oil. (7) The proportion of gas obtained from one ton of the 

oil. (8) The candle power of the gas, as determined by Bunsen’s 
photometer. [The gas was burned during the testings at the rate 
of 0°75 cubic foot per hour, and consumed through a No. 

burner specially constructed for me through the kindness of Mr. 

G. Bray, of Leeds. The results were afterwards calculated to the 

value of 5 cubic feet of gas, and are stated in standard sperm 

candles, each consuming 120 grains of sperm per hour.] (9) Illv 

minating value of one cubic foot of the gas in grains of sperm. 

(10) Illuminating value of the gas from one gallon of oil, in pounds 

of sperm. (11) Illuminating value of the gas obtained from one 


or 








* An abstract of this paper appeared in our “ Essays” column on the 19th ult. 
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ton of the oil, in pounds of sperm. (12) The proportion of hydro- 
carbons absorbed by bromine. 

Summary of Results.—The results of the various tests as given 
in the preceding table show that— 

1. The crude oil gave from one gallon 98} cubic feet of gas, 
which is equivalent to 26,026 cubic feet per ton of oil. The candle 
power was equal to 504 standard candles, or to 4494 lbs. of sperm 
per ton of oil. Some difficulty was experienced in working this class 
of oil, as it requires to be liquefied before being passed into the 
retort. The comparatively large proportion of carbon separated 
during the distillation renders it impossible to use the Alexander 
and Paterson apparatus, or any similar works in which the oil 
requires to flow through tubes. The gas is much more impure 
than is the case where the semi-refined or refined oils have been 
distilled; and it is a question whether these very crude oils will 
prove to be so economical as the purer varieties, and more espe- 
cially the “ intermediate ”’ oils. 

2. The “ green” oil gave from one gallon 102} cubic feet of gas 
of 53}-candle power, and a total value in lighting power per ton 
equal to 4741 lbs. of sperm. 

8. Twice-run oil yielded 106 cubic feet of gas per gallon. The 
quality was equal to 70 candles, and to 7105 lbs. of sperm per ton. 
The total amount of gas obtained was 29,605 feet per ton, and is 
the largest proportion of gas we have yet produced from any oil. 

4. Burning oil also gives a high result; being equal to a total 
production of 27,484 cubic feet of a gas of 63-candle power, and of 
a total illuminating value of 5950 lbs. of sperm per ton. 

5. “Crystal” oil gave 29,928 cubic feet of a 54-candle gas, and a 
total illuminating value equal to 5538 lbs. of sperm per ton of oil. 

6. The American Petroleum was most carefully tested time after 
time; but the quantity of gas obtained was always much below 
that of the ordinary paraffins. While this was the case, the illu- 
minating value was above that of the home oils; being equal to 
66 candles, or a total value per ton of oil of 5506 lbs. of sperm. 
The average quantity of gas from a ton of oil was 24,110 cubic feet. 
The difficulty of distillation may be due to the very different 
chemical composition of the American oil, and the lower tempera- 
ture required to break up the paraffins which predominate in the 
American material as compared with the home oils, which contain 
an excess of the olefines. 

7. The total amount of gas from the rectified coal oil was 25,282 
cubic feet per ton, and the illuminating power equal to 42} candles. 
The total illuminating value was equal to 3689 lbs. of sperm per 
ton of oil. 

8. No. 2 burning oil gave 27,171 cubic feet of a 49}-candle gas, 
and a total illuminating value equal to 4635 lbs. of sperm. 

9. Intermediate (unfinished) oil of 846 specific gravity gave 
24,922 cubic feet of gas. The illuminating power was equal to 
60 candles, and the total value to 5139 lbs. of sperm. 

10. Intermediate (unfinished) oil of 868 specific gravity yielded 
24,383 cubic feet of a gas of 56}-candle power. The illuminating 
value of the ton was equal to 4702 lbs. of sperm. 

11. Intermediate (unfinished) oil of 871 specific gravity gave 
24,396 cubic feet of gas. The candle power was 57}, and the total 
light-giving value equal to 4822 lbs. of sperm. 

12. Blue” oil of 878 specific gravity yielded 32,492 cubic feet of 
gas, the power of which for illuminating purposes was 54} candles, 
with a total illuminating value of 6047 lbs. of sperm. 

13. “Blue” oil of 868 specific gravity gave per ton 33,529 cubic 
feet of gas, the candle power of which was 544, and the total illumi- 
nating value 6295 lbs. of sperm. 

14. Light lubricating oil, when distilled, yielded 26,273 cubic feet 
of a gas of 61}-candle power; the total value being equal to 
55213 lbs. of sperm per ton of the oil. 

15. Heavy lubricating oil yielded 23,653 cubic feet of a gas which 
was of 57}-candle power ; the total illuminating value per ton being 
equivalent to the consumption of 4643 lbs. of sperm candles. 

16. Gas oil from acid tar gave 25,963 cubic feet of 43}-candle 
‘gas, and was equal in value to 3854 lbs. of sperm candles. 

Whilst it is possible to employ all these varieties of oil, yet it 
is principally the qualities intermediate between the burning and 
lubricating oils that we consider especially interesting. The some- 
what large proportion of these oils which are obtained in some 
works, and the extremely limited demand in the market, has caused 
much concern to the paraffin oil companies. Various endeavours 
have been made to limit, or altogether do away with the production 
of these oils, but with limited success. The manufacture of gas 
seems to me to be one solution of the difficulty; and the large pro- 
portion of material obtained, as well as the high candle power, is 
much in favour of the process. It is doubtful if the retorting of 
shale for the single purpose of manufacturing an oil for gas making 
would prove commercially successful, as there is always a heavy 
loss in the total illuminating value during the crude distillation, as 
well as in the purifying processes. As illustrating this point, a 
cannel coal was distilled for gas, with the result that 12,208 cubic 
feet were obtained of 85°62-candle power. The total light-giving 
value was equal to 1490°91 lbs. of sperm. When distilled for oil, 
the same coal gave 63°72 gallons of crude material per ton distilled ; 
and taking the gas-making value at 100 cubic feet per gallon, we 
have 6372 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. Against this, however, 
the candle power was raised to 50, but the total illuminating value 
was only equal to 1092°34 lbs. of sperm per ton of coal. Further, 
when the crude oil was rectified, the following products per ton 
of shale were obtained :—Naphtha, 1°44 gallons; burning inter- 
mediate oils, 22°89 gallons; lubricating oil, 14°87 gallons; and 
scale, 6:01 gallons—the total of the refined products being equal to 
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44°71 gallons, with an average specific gravity calculated at 836. 
Taking the possible gas produced at 100 cubic feet per gallon of oil, 
we have a total of 4471 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. The 
illuminating value of the gas would be about 55 candles; or a total 
illuminating value per ton of coal of 843 Ibs. of sperm, in opposition 
to 1491 lbs. when the coal was distilled into gas direct. The objec- 
tion to the above line of argument undoubtedly lies in the fact that 
a coal of the quality referred to would never be retorted for oil, and 
that the proper line would be to consider the relative values of shale 
and the products obtained therefrom. Here we have a new factor 
to take into account in the very large proportions of ash, and the 
consequent heavy carriage payable on useless material. I do not 
presume that it could be seriously thought possible to transmit 
shale for gas making purposes to any great distance, or that it will 
be to any considerable extent distilled for gas direct. The quantity 
of ash alone would, in many cases, render it impossible for a gas 
company to use a material which would leave so large an amount 
of substance—perfectly useless—to be removed from the works at 
considerable cost. Again, I say that it is in the use of the less 
available ‘‘ intermediate ”’ oils that the true province of gas oils will 
be found. 

One other comparison may be given. It has been proved that 
when paraffin oil is consumed in lamps as oil, there is no difficulty 
in obtaining from the material a light equal to 27 Ibs. of sperm per 
gallon of oil. Now the total value of a gallon of oil after distilla- 
tion into gas is only 21°65 |bs.; and there is therefore a loss equai to 
nearly 5°5 lbs. of sperm per gallon of oil. Doubtless this may be 
improved upon ; but, in the meantime, we are again driven to the 
use of the cheaper “ intermediate ’’ oils—too heavy for consumption 
in lamps, and too thin in body for lubricating purposes. 

In conclusion, I should desire to describe the apparatus em- 
ployed to obtain the foregoing results. It is the invention of Mr. 
Paterson, of Messrs. Alexander and Paterson, of Kirkintilloch.* 
The retort is made of cast iron; and the oil is introduced into it by 
means of pipes carried through the retorts from the front to near 
the back. During its passage through these pipes the oil becomes 
vaporized, and is broken up by its after-contact with the heated 
sides of the retort in its return passage to the outlet, which is placed 
in the front part of the apparatus. The gas is afterwards cooled in 
upright pipes, and, if necessary, it may be passed through the ordi- 
nary dry purifiers, and started for use. The permanency of the 
gas has been frequently tested by myself, and proved to be excel- 
lent, and quite equal to any ordinary coal gas. One great advantage 
the apparatus possesses is its extreme simplicity and non-liability 
to get out of order. Once started, it works away; and with an 
occasional glance at the heating apparatus, may be continued with- 
out trouble for any desired period. My own gas-works will manu- 
facture about 80 cubic feet of gas per hour; but, of course, the 
retorts may be greatly enlarged or increased in number, according 
to the consumption and production required. 

In the course of the discussion on the paper, 

Dr. Watuace asked whether Mr. Macadam had tried ordinary 
crude oil from blast-furnace tar, without any kind of rectification. 
He said he had made a trial of this himself, but did not give very 
promising results. In the first place, it gave a pretty large amount 
of tar in the condenser—somewhere about one-third of the oil itself; 
and there was, moreover, a tendency to choke up the pipes, and 
also to deposit carbon in the retorts. If this oil could be used for 
the manufacture of gas, being the cheapest oil in the market, it 
would be of great consequence, because it might be used in con- 
junction with splint and common coals for the manufacture of gas 
of medium illuminating power—say, 22 to 26 candles. In referring 
to rectified coal oil, Mr. Macadam had not particularly mentioned 
what kind of coal oil this was—whether from blast-furnaces or made 
in coking-ovens. The whole subject was one of great importance, 
and was daily becoming of greater consequence, because the fields 
of cannel coal, especially of the better class, were being rapidly 
worked out; and some gas companies and corporations had thought 
it necessary to look before them, and even to reduce the quality of 
their gas, in anticipation of the difficulty they would experience 
later on in obtaining supplies of first, or even second class coal. It 
was, therefore, a subject fraught with commercial interest; and 
the section were indebted to Mr. Macadam for the able manner in 
which he had brought it before them. 

Mr. W. Fouts was not prepared to say much on the subject, as 
it was one he was only just beginning to study. He said he should 
like to know, however, the advantages which the new apparatus 
possessed over other forms of apparatus, such as Pintsch’s. He 
confessed that, at first sight, he did not like the small tubes, which, 
under Mr. Macadam’s care, might not choke up, although, in the 
ordinary course of gas manufacture, he was afraid this would occur. 
There was no doubt whatever that the interior of the retort would 
become, in a very short time, coated with carbon. The whole pro- 
cess was one of decomposition of the oil; and the carbon resulting 
from the decomposition would be deposited in the retort, and more 
especially on the roof. It appeared to him, therefore, that the tubes, 
being fixtures, would render it very difficult to clean the retort 
out. These were, of course, points on which he might be mistaken. 
There was a further point to which he would refer, and perhaps 
Mr. Macadam’s attention had been directed to it—viz., whether or 
not there was any advantage in using, in conjunction with the oil, 
a jet of steam, in order to carry forward into a more permanent 
form some of the oils that would otherwise be condensed from the 
gas. There was a very simple method of gas making adopted in 





* An illustrated description of this plant appeared in the “ Register of 
Patents” in the Journat for Feb, 23 last year, p. 852. 





America which had this advantage, that it could be applied to 
ordinary retort, and removed at once, if so desired. It consisted o 
a pipe closed in the front end attached to the door, and carrieg back 
to the near end of the retort, into which another pipe was insertaj 
closed at the inner end. The oil was blown by a jet of steam into 
the inner pipe, and was there converted into vapour, and, Passing 
from this, it came into contact with the retort, and the ojj Was 
decomposed. The great advantage of this was that the Apparatys 
might be removed at once, and the retort cleaned out or charged 
with coal. With regard to the permanency of the gas, it wag well 
known that gas, even when compressed, if allowed to remain gijj 
did not lose a very great deal of itsilluminating power ; but whethe 
this gas would stand passing through pipes in cold weather withoy; 
losing illuminating power was a point on which he would be glad 
if Mr. Macadam would give some information. 

Professor Mitus asked how long a retort of this description 
could be run without being stopped for cleaning out; and, farthe, 
the cost of making the gas. The temperature required for a retor, 
of this kind was, he said, exceedingly high, as would be seen fro 
the formation of naphthalene. The quantity of coal used for th, 
destructive distillation of the oil was certainly very large; anj j, 
would be interesting to know the amount used for (say) 30,0) 
cubic feet of the gas. As regarded the composition of the gas, hy 
was glad to hear that Mr. Macadam had promised to give som, 
analyses of these destructive distillations. If the gas could lp 
dissected out, and the non-luminous constituents recorded on op, 
side, and the luminous constituents on the other, they would be in 
a position to make a better comparison with coal gas than was the 
case at present. 

Mr. Macapam, replying to Dr. Wallace, said he had not as yet 
obtained satisfactory results from crude blast-furnace tar. He did 
not think that the Paterson apparatus would give good results with 
such oils. The figures obtained had been as yet of no practical 
value, and had therefore not been included in the present comm. 
nication. The rectified coal oil was obtained from the regular coke. 
ovens. Dealing with Mr. Foulis’s remarks, he said there was no 
doubt that the tubes (small or large) would at first sight appear to 
a practical man to be a drawback to the apparatus. At the same 
time he had worked with it for some months past without any 
choking; and this was probably the best answer to the question, 
As a matter of fact, the apparatus had been in the hands of pra. 
tical men for months, and had been found to work with perfect 
ease. The workmen who were in charge were not skilled or 
specially-trained men, but in all cases the apparatus had given 
every satisfaction. The tubes were scarcely fixtures. In the retort 
which he had used for coal testing and oil testing indiscrini- 
nately, the tubes were attached to the door of the retort, ani 
could be removed with the door; so that no trouble was expe. 
rienced in regard to this point. The quantity of carbon de. 
posited was not so great as might be expected, and it was 
very seldom that the apparatus required to be cleaned out; but 
when clearing became necessary, the door and tubes were easily 
removed. Touching on the use of a jet of steam, he did not include 
in his paper this method of working, although he had made experi- 
ments in that direction, and desired, if permitted, to lay the results 
before the Section at a future meeting. In regard to the question 
of permanency, the gas had not only been retained for long periods 
over water, but had also been passed through lead pipes 100 feet 
in length, which was a very severe test. The temperature was 
below freezing point ; and the gas was found to be, in proportion 
to its illuminating value, as permanent as ordinary Edinburgh gas. 
The tar contained a large quantity of naphthalene; but the propor- 
tion of tar was small. He could not say that there was a large 
proportion of naphthalene present in the gas. During the distilla- 
tion of the tar from the Alexander and Paterson apparatus, he 
had a considerable proportion of naphthalene. He was sorry he 
could not, at the moment, give the cost of 80,000 cubic feet of gas. 
Of course much depended on the quality of oil to be distilled. From 
‘* intermediate ”’ oils about 24,000 cubic feet of gas could be obtained 
from a ton of oil. Such oils could be bought at present at 1}d. pet 
gallon, which was equal to about 30s. per ton. The gas was of 
60-candle power; so that, roughly speaking, a ton of oil gave gas 
equal in illuminating value to about 72,000 cubic feet of 20-candle 
gas. The retorting was certainly not so costly as with coal; forit 
must be borne in mind that, whilst the temperature of the retort 
was much the same as with coals, a great saving would take place 
in the cost of labour for charging and emptying the retorts, which 
operations practically ceased to exist when oil was used for gas 
making. The actual amount of coal should also be less for a given 
amount of heat, as there was no ash to raise in temperature, as was 
the case with coals. American petroleum had proved difficult to 
distil into permanent gas. The proportion which had been obtained 

from it was less than with the home oils. No doubt this was due 
to the difference in the chemical composition of the body ; there 
being in the petroleum more of the true paraffin and less of the 
olefine group, whilst in the home oils the olefines predominated. 
American petroleum required a distinctly lower temperature. 





In an interesting paper descriptive of the many uses to which 
cork can be put, a writer in La Nature says: ‘Cork chips and 
waste, when distilled, furnish an illuminating gas that burns with 
more brilliancy than that made from coal, and does not give off 
sulphurous emanations. The city of Nerac was for a time lighted 


with cork gas; but the use of it had to be given up on account of 


the difficulty of storing the chips, which, with but little weight, 
took up an enormous space.”’ 
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THE OIL-GAS WORKS ON AILSA CRAIG. 

At the last Meeting of the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
juilders in Scotland, an interesting and comprehensive paper was 
sabmitted by Mr. G. M. Hunter, which dealt with the recently- 
erected lighthouse on Ailsa Craig, and with the oil-gas works and 
the fog-signalling machinery connected therewith. It is not neces- 

to publish Mr. Hunter's paper in extenso ; but before giving 
, summary of his description of the oil-gas works, which is the 
matter of most concern to our readers, it may be desirable to 
mention @ few preliminary facts. 

The island known as Ailsa Craig is a huge hog-backed rocky 
mass lying at the entrance to the Firth of Clyde, and some distance 
off the Ayrshire coast ; the nearest point on the mainland being 
the town of Girvan, from which it lies about 10 miles due west. 
Covering an area of about 220 acres, and being nearly } mile long 
py about 3 mile in breadth, and about 2} miles in circumference, 
the island rises precipitously on all sides, except on the east, where 
there is a gradual slope. It is only from the east that access to 
the top of the rock can be reached, which is at a height of 1114 feet 
above the sea level. Many shipwrecks having occurred on the 
rock-bound shores of the ‘‘ Craig,” Lloyd’s Committee petitioned 
the Northern Lighthouse Commissioners in the year 1881 to place 
fog-horns on the rock to warn ships, and thereby endeavour to 
revent a continuance of such disasters. The consideration of the 
matter was remitted to Messrs. D. and T. Stevenson, of Edinburgh, 
the Engineers to the Commissioners; and their recommendation 
was that two fog-horns should be erected, one at each end of the 
yock, to be worked from a central station. They also recommended 
that a light be placed on the south-eastern side. After some further 
details were arranged, a party of engineers landed on the rock in 
July, 1882, and began a survey. The necessary works were com- 
menced in 1883; and the finished scheme was officially inaugurated 
on July 15,1886. As described by Mr. Hunter, the buildings erected 
consist of (1) a retort-house and oil-store, with a water-tank which 
forms part of the roof, and two gasholders, all in connection with 
the gas-works; (2) the light tower, engine-room, smithy, joiners’ 
shop, and paint-store, together with dwelling-houses for the prin- 
cipal keeper and three assistants; (3) the north and south horn 
houses, with their respective pipe and cable tracks; and (4) the 
winding-engine, light railway, and timber jetty. 

The oil-gas works are at once important and interesting in this 
respect, that without them the “ station,” as it is officially termed, 
would be useless as a light and warning, also as showing the high 
state of perfection to which the manufacture of oil gas has reached, 
and the part which it will ultimately play in illumination and in the 
supply of motive power. Manufactured by Keith’s patent process, 
the gas is obtained from crude mineral oil, or from partially refined 
shale oil, technically called ‘“‘blue paraffin oil.” The apparatus 
employed consists of three producers, with four retorts in each—in 
all twelve retorts—each capable of producing 291°6 cubic feet of gas 
per hour, or equal to an aggregate of 3500 cubic feet per hour. 
One gallon of oil at a bright cherry-red heat yields 131°86 cubic 
feet of gas, or 33,629 cubic feet per ton of oil. Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam says “that, taking weight for weight, oil yields fully 
three times the volume of gas, with at least twice the illuminating 
power, as compared with good average cannel coal.” The oil being 
the extract of shale coal, all ammonia and sulphur escape while it 
is being distilled ; so that, these injurious matters being removed, 
the gas does not require lime or other purification. A higbly illu- 
minating gas can be produced when the yield is small; and, con- 
versely, with a high quantitative yield the light-giving quality of 
the gas will be diminished. In illuminating power, this gas is 
about 2} times greater than that of Glasgow gas. The cost is about 
6s. per 1000 cubic feet ; and this in illuminating value and con- 
sumption is equal to 2500 cubic feet of Glasgow gas at 3s. per 1000 
cubic feet, or as 6s. against 7s. 6d. 

Gas when made from mineral oil is of a much higher density 
and illuminating power than ordinary coal gas, being very rich in 
light-giving hydrocarbons. It must therefore, in its manufacture, 
be very differently treated from coal gas. This is all the more 
necessary and imperative when economy and efficiency are desired 
for motive purposes, because the gas, being so rich, if it is not pro- 
perly washed and cooled before passing into the gasholder, will, by 
constant use, clog up the engine and pipes with tarry matter. The 
furnace in which the retorts are placed is formed of cast-iron plates, 
and built with brickwork in fire-clay; all the flues being lined with 
silicate bricks, so as to withstand the intense heat maintained dur- 
ing distillation. The retorts are placed over the fire, and are pro- 
tected from the direct action of the flame by a solid flat bottom of 
brickwork. They are cast-iron pipes, having a flat bottom, and 
resembling in cross-section an inverted U, in order to give a large 
internal area for distributing the gas and permitting of their being 
placed closely together, and fitted at both ends with moveable open- 
ings for cleansing purposes. There is a V-shaped depression on 
the top of each retort, which is intended to augment and complete 
the distillation of the oil into gas by striking against it, and then 
being deflected against the sole of the retort. The washer is an 
oblong cast-iron box with a flat top and bottom. A separate pipe 
leads from each retort into the washer ; and on the end of the pipe 
there is fixed a corrugated “ spreader,” to distribute the gas over a 
large area in the water, thus purifying and washing it. The tar 
collects in the bottom of the box, from which it is run into 
& cesspool, and ultimately makes its way to the sea. A great loss 
is thus incurred, as the tar is of good quality, and could easily find 
&ready sale. After the gas has been thoroughly washed, it passes 


each row, set in a closed metal base, with internal divisions dip- 
ping into water. All the pipes are joined in a special metal box 
or water-seal, open on the top, and about three-quarters filled with 
water. This box extends over the whole length of the two rows 
of vertical pipes. Into the water-seal, two gas-tight boxes dip; 
thus entirely sealing the ends of the vertical pipes. By divisions 
_ vertically inside these boxes, and the divisions at the base 
etween the alternate pairs of pipes, the gas travels up and down 
the vertical pipes, through the spaces left at the top and bottom, 
and from one row to the other, until it is thoroughly cooled, and 
from them it passes direct into the gasholder. 
With the view of making the process of manufacture clearly 
understood, the author described the successive stages somewhat 
minutely. In the oil-store there are a series of cisterns, having 
their respective outlet-cocks let into a pipe on the floor-line, con- 
necting all the cisterns, and leading into a tank, the top of which 
is level with the floor. From this tank the oil is forced by a pump 
to a large overhead tank, from which it flows by gravitation through 
another pipe to the syphon tubes at the front of each retort, in a 
thin continuous stream. It then passes down an inclined gutter 
towards the middle of the retort, where it becomes permanently 
vaporized ; and after passing through the retorts and the ascension- 
pipes, the gas comes to the washer, where the tarry matter and 
other impurities are deposited. From the washer, the gas next passes 
through the coolers, and finally into the gasholder. After gas 
making, if there is soot in the retorts, it indicates that the heat 
has been maintained at too high a temperature; if tarry matter 
shows itself, the temperature has been too low; while if a bright 
cherry-red heat, verging on white, is maintained, only a small 
quantity of carbon will be left in the retorts. 
The retort fires are always ‘ banked” and ready for kindling; 
and in four or five hours thereafter, the retorts are ready for use. 
The retort-doors and all connections are then screwed up, and the 
oil turned on to each syphon tube; and all stops leading to the 
gasholder, which is to be charged, are opened to allow the gas to 
pass in. In the oil-store there are 40 cylinders or ‘‘ drums,” con- 
taining 95 gallons each. The coal-store holds 40 tons; and the 
service oil-tank in the store has a capacity of 280 gallons. Each 
gasholder contains 10,574 cubic feet of gas; and the two have a 
total capacity of 21,148 cubic feet. Each gas-engine consumes 
135 cubic feet of gas per hour ; and thus, as the four engines work 
together, the quantity of gas required to drive them is 540 eubic 
feet per hour; and therefore, 10,574 + 540 = 19} hours’ supply— 
the actual quantity contained in each holder. But immediately 
prior to its use the gas is mixed with one-third of its volume of 
atmospheric air. Therefore, 45 + 135 = 180 x 4 = 720 cubic feet 
of mixed gas and air; and thus it is increased to the total amount 
of (10,574 x 2 + 7049) + 540 = 52 hours’ supply. But after deduct- 
ing the amount required by the light tower, which is 192 cubic feet 
per average day of eleven hours, the actual supply becomes 51°861 
hours’ supply, or a net supply for 2 days 3} hours of continuous 
fog-signalling. 

The following results show the variation in the amount of gas 
produced from paraffin oil in proportion to the quantity used, also 
the nature of the residual products :— 

White Heat.—4} oz. of oil per half minute = 2960 cubic feet of 

gas produced per hour ; cubic feet of gas per gallon of oil, 
100. Residue: Soot carbon and some tar. 

Dull Red Heat.—4 oz. of oil per half minute = 2960 cubic feet 
of gas produced per hour ; cubic feet of gas per gallon of oil 
83. Residue: All tar. 

Bright Red to White Heat.—3 oz. of oil per half minute = 2220 
cubic feet of gas produced per hour; cubic feet of gas per 
gallon of oil, 98. Residue: Soot in the retorts and tar in the 
washer. 

In the engine-room, and forming part of the fog-signalling 
machinery, there are five ‘‘ Otto ’’ 8-horse power gas-engines, which 
consume 16°875 cubic feet of gas per horse power per hour. Four 
of these engines, of an aggregate of 32-horse power, are required 
to drive two double air-pumps or compressors, having cylinders 
10 inches in diameter, with a piston stroke of 20 inches, making 
60 strokes, and delivering 218 cubic feet per minute. These pumps 
are both connected by means of a 3-inch copper pipe to the north 
and south air-receivers, which are thereby charged with a pressure 
of 80 lbs. per square inch. These receivers together contain a total 
of 194 cubic feet of compressed air. There is a patent automatic air 
and gas meter-mixer for reducing the quality of the gas. As manu- 
factured for the lighthouse, the gas is of a very high illuminating 
power, and therefore not explosive enough for the engines. This 
piece of mechanism consists of an ordinary wet meter, with a divided 
drum, one side of which is so arranged that its action is the reverse of 
the other. As the gas side of the drum is of a greater capacity than 
the air side, and the blades of the fan are set reversely, the gas side 
drives the air side, and pumps in the air automatically, and as the 
.drum revolves the mixture is thus formed. In this fashion it is 

stirred about and passes into a small gasholder or governor on the 
top of the mixer, which regulates the pressure as it flows into the 
supply-pipes. The quantity of gas made is registered in the usual 
manner, prior to mixing; the meter used being capable of register- 
ing 1500 cubic feet per hour. Each engine supply-pipe is fitted 
with a safety gas-bag or flexible reservoir, with a stopcock, and 
has a gas governor or “ anti-fluctuator”’ attached. 

From the north and south air-receivers, there are led the pipes to 
the north and south fog-horn houses, respectively. The pipes are 
24-inch wrought-iron ones, laid in a trench 2 feetdeep. The north 





to the coolers, which consist of two rows of vertical pipes, eight in 





horn is 1133 yards from the station, while the south horn is distant 
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830 yards. Under favourable circumstances, the signals produced 
by the fog-horns are heard at a maximum range of 20 miles. Pro- 
fessor Holmes’s “ siren” is used in the horns. 

The intensity of the ny in the lighthouse is 60-candle power, 
and that of the full-power beam in the most illuminated plane is 
7632 candles; so that the optical apparatus increases the initial 
intensity 127°2 times. The lamp produces a steady and uniform 
flame of 64 millimetres, or 24 inches, which is brilliant, pure, and 
entirely free from smell or “‘ blue centre.” It consumes 17} cubic 
feet of gas per hour. 





Tue Coau-Fre.ps or Inp1a.—Mr. T. W. H. Hughes has recently 
reported on the Singareni coal-field. He estimates that at least 
94 million tons of coal are available within 300 feet of the surface. 
The coal in the upper seam has been frequently tested. The greater 
portion is a dull, hard coal; but the remainder is bituminous, and 
a fair smithy coal, capable of being converted into good coke, and 
possibly would yield gas for illuminating purposes. The percentage 
of sulphur in the coal is comparatively small. The bottom seam 
also shows good and superior coal. 


Tue Protection oF Iron From OxipATion.—A new process for 
coating iron with an adherent layer of lead has recently been 
perfected by Mr. F’. J. Clamer, of Philadelphia; and by it the iron 
is covered with a uniform silvery coating, as the roughnesses and 
indentations of the iron receive the lead, as well as the smooth 
parts. Our contemporary, the Scientific American, referring to 
the matter, says: ‘‘ We have before us some admirable specimens 
of work done under this new process. It is specially adapted for 
the protection of sheet iron for roofing, for spikes, bolts, nuts, pipes, 
boiler tubes, water-tanks, iron bridges, and wherever the protec- 
tion of iron or steel, wrought or cast, is desired. Its cost is no 
greater than that of the ordinary zinc or galvanic process.” 


Deatu or Mr. T. Stevenson, C.E.—We regret to have to record 
the death last Sunday, at his residence in Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 
after a lengthened illness, of Mr. Thomas Stevenson, the well- 
known Lighthouse Engineer. Mr. Stevenson was born in 1818, and 
was son of Mr. Robert Stevenson who built the Bell Rock Light- 
house. He was Engineer to the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses from 1855, and during his career he made many 
improvements in the illumination of lighthouses. He was the 
author of “The Design and Construction of Harbours” and 
‘* Lighthouse Illumination,” both of which works are acknowledged 
text-books on these subjects. A large number of papers on other 
scientific matters proceeded from his pen. Mr. Stevenson was 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1885, and was 
connected with several other scientific societies. 


TesTING MATERIALS OF STRUCTURES IN Fut. S1zE.—A practice 
has for some time been growing in the United States for testing iron 
and steel members of structures in their full working sizes, instead 
of relying upon tests of small sample pieces. The first and most 
elaborate testing machine on a full scale was that designed by Mr. 
A. H. Emery for the United States Government, and now erected 
at the Watertown Arsenal. The capacity of this machine is 
800,000 ibs. for tension, and 1,000,000 lbs. for compression. Exten- 
sive tests have been made with it upon cast and wrought iron 
columns, as also upon tension members of all kinds and sizes, and 
upon brick piers and wood posts. Recently the Union Bridge 
Company of New York have constructed a testing machine for 
experimenting upon the members of the Hawkesbury Bridge (New 
Zealand), the steel for which is being made by the Steel Company 
of Scotland. With this machine eye-bars 15 feet long and about 
18 square inches area have been pulled asunder. An account of 
one of these specimen tests is published in the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. The bar stretched more than 
21 inches before it broke, which it did under a load of 66,539 lbs. 
per square inch—nearly double the elastic limit. The actual pull 
was 1,187,050 lbs.; and it is observed that the maximum strain 
was not at the moment of fracture but shortly preceding it. If 
the area at the point of fracture as reduced by contraction is con- 
sidered, the actual strain was 118,867 lbs. per square inch. 


Societe TECHNIQUE DE L’INDUSTRIE DU GAz EN FRANcE.—The 
preliminary programme of proceedings at the forthcoming congress 
of this Society, which will be held at Nancy on Wednesday, the 
22nd of June, and following days, has been issued. The morning 
of the first day will be devoted to the general business of the meet- 
ing, the delivery of the Inaugural Address by the President (M. 
Alavoine), the award of premiums, &c.; the afternoon being 
reserved for the reading of papers. In the evening the members 
will be entertained at a banquet by the Directors of the Nancy Gas 
Company. The whole of the next day will be given up to the 
reading and discussion of communications; and at the conclusion 
of their labours the members will dine together. The two follow- 
ing days will be occupied in visiting important manufacturing 
works in the neighbourhood—the brewery of MM. Tourtel Fréres 
at Tantonville, the salt-works and rock-salt mines of MM. Daguin 
et Cie. at Varangéville St. Nicolas, the blast-furnaces and iron- 
foundries at Pont-d-Mousson, and the blast-furnaces and iron-works 
of M. Fould-Dupont at Pompey. On the 26th (Sunday) there will 
be an excursion to Chaumont, for the purpose of inaugurating the 
statue of Philippe Lebon, one of the pioneers of the gas industry, 
to whose memory the Society some time ago took steps to raise a 
suitable memorial. Altogether, the programme put before the 
members presents an agreeable mixture of business and pleasure, 
which should ensure for the meeting many pleasant recollections 
on the part of those who are able to attend it. 





Hegister of Patents, 


Gas-Retort Furnaces.—Barnfield, E. J., of Swanage. No, 79,. 
May 31, 1886. [11d.] ’ 
This invention aims at adapting the generator system to small benche, 
of two and three retorts each ; and was alluded to by the patentee in the 
paper he read before the South-West of England Association of Gg; 
Managers, last March, at Southampton. 
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As applied to a setting of two retorts, the arrangement is shown in 
figs. 1, 2, and 3—a cross section, a longitudinal section, and a sectional 
plan of the bench. 

The retorts A are of the ordinary kind, arranged over the furnace B, 
with its grate C, as usual. The primary object of the invention being 
the collection of 4 portion of the spent gases from the back of the retorts 
and the mixing therewith of atmospheric or secondary air (so as to enter 
into combination with, and effect the complete combustion with any car. 
bonic oxide gases that would otherwise escape and be lost), it is arranged 
that the spent gases shall be conducted by flues to the part marked D in 
fig. 3; and after traversing in the direction of the arrow, pass (when the 
damper E is removed) down the flue into the chamber F (divided bya 
diaphragm G), through the opening H, and into the mixing chamber I 
arranged on one side of the furnace. The secondary air enters the 
setting at the point J; and, traversing the chamber F, it passes on to 
the mixing chamber, where it blends with the spent gases. The mixture 
afterwards passes through small openings K in the sides of the furnace 
and becomes ignited. The furnace is supplied with fuel in the ordinary 
manner ; and when a certain degree of heat is attained, atmospheric or 
secondary air is admitted at the point J, by the removal of the damper. 
By the time a proper heat is attained, and the retorts are in full 
operation, the fire bars C are allowed to be covered with clinkers, which 
will prevent any air from passing up between the bars. Then the damper 
E is opened and the spent gases admitted, which, after arriving in the 
mixing chamber, enter into the furnace through the openings K; and 
this may afterwards go on continuously. 
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In fig. 4 (a cross section) and fig. 5 (a longitudinal section) the mixing 
chamber I is shown in a different position to the one already described— 
in this case over the furnace B. The atmospheric or secondary air 18 
admitted at both sides of the furnace at points J; and after traversing 
through flues L enters the mixing chamber through openings K, where 
it meets and mingles with the spent gases from the retorts, becoming at 
once converted into carbonic oxide. 
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HispRAULIC Marns.—Good, R., of Carshalton, Surrey. No. 7258; May 31, 
1886. {11d.] : #i5- 
The patentee proposes to construct hydraulic mains for gas-works so 
the heavy matters are brought to one point in the centre, and can 
asily be removed without the main being thrown out of work. It is also 
daimed that a greater amount of surface is obtained with much less 
jiguid than is used in the mains at present in use, and thereby the seal 
of the dip-pipes can be reduced with safety to (say) 4 inch or less. 
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Fig. 1 is a plan of a hydraulic main formed as described. Fig. 2 isa 
vertical section on the line A B of fig. 1; and fig. 3 a vertical section 
onthe line CD. Fig. 4 is a vertical cross section taken through one of 
the dip-pipes ; and fig. 5 a vertical cross section through the valve which 
controls the overflow of tar. 

A is the body of the main, with the bottom sloping from the front and 
ends to the centre of the back. B is an opening formed through the 
bottom of the back at the centre; and C, a passage rising up in the rear 
of the back from this opening. D is an overflow outlet from the upper 
part of this passage into a receptacle E, from which the tar which over- 
flows is led away by the outlet-pipe F. G is a sliding-valve, which can 
be raised or lowered by a rod that passes out from the top of the recep- 
tacle E through a stuffing-box H. I is a plunger carried by a rod which 
passes out from the top of the passage C through a stuffing-box J. It 
can either be drawn up into the position shown in fig. 5, or lowered to 
agitate the tar in the passage C if required. K are the dip-pipes by 
which the gas enters the main from the retorts. L are inspection open- 
ings, from which seal-boxes M descend into the liquid in the main about 
an inch deeper than the dip-pipes. Coverings or plugs N are fitted, as 
usual over the openings. There are three openings O, to any one of 
which a gas outlet-pipe can be applied; while P is a gas outlet shown as 
applied to the centre opening. 


Recexerative Gas-Lamps.—Fourness, H., of Manchester. No. 7321; 


June 21, 1886. |8d.] 

This invention relates particularly to an improved construction of 
regenerative lamp having for its object the minimizing of the shadow 
cast by the upper part of the lamp; so that, when used in a room, the 
ceiling is lighted as well as the space around and beneath the lamp. 

The lamp shown in the engraving is suspended from the ceiling by 
the tube A, which serves to admit gas to the burner B. The burner is 
formed with horizontal openings C, through which the gas issues to be 
consumed in the form of a flat disc-shaped flame indicated by the dotted 
lines D, The lower side of the fiame is supplied with air through the 
walls of the burner, and through the bottom of the lamp, as indicated by 
the arrows E. Above the burner are arranged two concentric tubes F 
and G, which surround and enclose the gas inlet-tube for a portion of its 
length. The outer larger tube surrounds the inner smaller one so as to 
leave an annular space between ; and the outer tube is connected to the 
inner one by means of horizontal cross tubes or flues X, which preserve 
the relative positions of the two tubes. The outer tube extends to only 
4 short distance above the top of the glass globe H; the globe being sup- 
ported from the burner on a gallery I and steadied by another gallery J 
on the tube F. The inner tube is prolonged upwards; and the foot is 
closed by a solidend K. The foot of the tube F is closed by a perforated 
partition L of thin sheet metal or wire gauze. When the lamp is burning, 
the heated products of combustion pass through the horizontal cross 


.of the same, for a setting of five retorts. 












































tubes X (in the direction of the arrows M) into the inner tube G, and 
thence escape to the atmosphere or to a ventilating shaft. The gas inlet- 
tube is thus heated, and the temperature of the gas supply raised. The 
air to supply the upper side of the flame enters the annular space between 
the tubes F and G, as indicated by the arrows N; and is heated in its 
downward course, partly by its contact with these tubes and partly by 
impinging upon the horizontal cross tubes X. Upon reaching the foot 
of the tube F, the air flows through the perforated partition L, and 
comes in contact with the upper side of the flame in the manner shown. 
The comparatively small diameter of the concentric regenerative tubes 
F and G causes little or no shadow to be thrown on the ceiling. 
















Hypraviic Marns.—Innes, P.; communicated from J. Bremner, of 
Lima, Peru, No. 13,214; Oct. 16,1886. [8d.] 

This invention consists of an apparatus by means of which (1) all the 
dip-pipes in any section of a hydraulic main may be simultaneously 
sealed or unsealed at pleasure, forming what may be termed a “‘ multiple 
anti-dip ;” and (2) the hydraulic main may be relieved of thick tar when 
the retorts are in operation. 













Fig. 2. 


























Fig. 1 is a cross section of an ordinary class of hydraulic main, with 
dip, bridge, and (part of) ascension pipes. Fig. 2 is a longitudinal section 








In fig. 1 A is one of the dip-pipes shown sealed in the liquor contained 
in the basin B. This basin is held in the horizontal position (sealing 
the dip-pipes) by the weight C acting through the beli-crank, chain, and 
rod D passing through the stuffing-box on the top of the hydraulic main. 
The rod is connected to the basin by a link, or knuckle joint, fixed at its 
lower end to a cross-bar between the upper edges of the basin. In fig. 2 
the arrangement is seen fixed between the centre and adjoining dip, 
bridge, and ascension pipes. The basin is constructed of sheet iron or 
steel, and weighted if necessary to overcome any floatage. 

In using the apparatus for the first time, water or liquor is run into 
the basin from the pipe H (fig. 2) until the dip-pipes are sealed; and 
overflowing into the lower part of the main, through a number of oblong 
holes (fig. 2) between the water level and the square bearing bar. The 
water is shut off when it has reached its proper level in the main, indi- 
cated by an open tap, or some other adjustment. The basin is kept in the 
horizontal position until the retorts are charged ; the gas as it evolves 
passing through the dip-pipes sealed in the basin, as in the ordinary 
main. By pulling down the chain S, the basin sinks to the inclined 
position shown by dotted form (fig. 1) ; losing sufficient liquid to unseal 
the dip-pipes and permit the gas to flow freely away from the retorts with- 
out any obstruction. Before recharging the retorts, the holding-down 
chain—which in the interval has been secured to any convenient fastening 
—is relieved ; and the basin rises to the horizontal position, carrying with 
it sufficient liquid to again seal the dip-pipes. The retorts are then 
charged, the basin lowered, and soon. When at any moment it is desired 
to remove the thick tarry matter which accumulates in the bottom of the 
main without interrupting the process of manufacture, the basin is raised 
to the horizontal position ; the cock G is opened; and the tar is allowed 
to run into the foul main F, as shown in fig. 1. Gas issuing from the 
vertical pipe I indicates when the main is empty; and then the cock G 
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is shut, the water supply H turned on, and the main refilled by overflowing 
from the basin. When completed, the basin may be again lowered, as 
before described. 


Gas-Burner Reautators.—Beal, W., of Birmingham. No. 3126; 
March 1, 1887. [6d.] 

One form of this gas-burner regulator is shown in the engravings. 
Fitting loosely within the outer casing of the burner is a regulating valve 
D, in form like a hollow cylinder closed at the top with a dome-shaped 
head. The valve can move up and down inside the outer casing through 
a short space only. Extending upwards along the outside of the valve 
are small grooves E (preferably four in number); and at the bottom of 
each groove is an indentation F, which, when the valve is in its lowest 
position, forms a communication from the inlet to the grooves. When 
the gas is flowing to the burner at so low a pressure that the regulator is 






SSS 





not required, then the valve D remains on the lower part of the casing 
(as the pressure of the gas is not sufficient to raise it), and the gas flows 
through the indentations F, and along the grooves E to the burner. 
The valve is made of such a weight that it will be raised by the pressure 
of the gas when this has increased to such an extent that the burner is 
passing more gas than it is constructed to burn. The valve then rises 
and comes in contact with the valve seating A, and cuts off the supply of 
gas to the burner except what passes through the grooves E, which, at 
the point where the valve comes in contact with the valve seating, are 
considerably diminished in area. In this way there is an automatic 
checking of any increased flow of gas to the burner. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

6090.—Gat11, J., ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of gas-stoves for 
cooking purposes.’”’ April 26. 

6189.—Tuompson, B., “ A self-acting protector of gas-burners from 
dirt, water, grease, &c,.” April 28. 

6284.—Gorpon, T., “‘ Improvements in gas-burners.’’ April 29. 

6307.—Zann, E., ‘‘ An improved water-tap.” April 30. 

6384.—GoxpsuitH, G., ‘*Improvements in gas cooking apparatus 
commonly called grillers.” May 2. 

6397.—Epwarps, E., “‘Improvements in apparatus for measuring 
water or other fluids, also applicable to other purposes.’’ May 2. 

6400.—Scuituer, J. R., and Meyer, C., ‘Improvements in electro- 
magnetic apparatus for the automatic lighting and extinguishing of gas- 
Jamps.”’ May 2. 

6413.—Brapiey, H. W., and Crosstry, F. W., ‘An improvement in 
gas motor and oil motor engines.’’ May 2. 

6444.—Nosiz, J, D., “‘Improvements in means for opening and 
closing valves, cocks, taps, and the like, and controlling the flow of gas 
steam, water, and the like.’’ May 3. 

6482.—Conversz, E. C., ‘‘ Improvements in joints for gas and other 
mains.” May 3. 

6579.—LoweE, J., ‘‘Improvements in or connected with stoves to be 
— by gas or other fuel for air warming and ventilating purposes.”’ 
May 4. 

6596.—Jounston, G., ‘Improvements in apparatus for lighting rail- 
way trains with gas.’’ May 5. 

6598.—Bent, J. C., ‘‘ Improvements in incandescent gas-fires, or gas 
heating apparatus for domestic purposes.” May 5. 

6628.—M‘Lanern, M., “ Regulating or reducing valves or apparatus for 
regulating and reducing the pressure of steam, compressed air, gas, or 
other elastic bodies under pressure.” May 5. 








Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE RESIDUALS QUESTION. 

S1r,—Hitherto I have refrained from touching a question requiring 
considerable experience to give any opinion of weight. Practice and 
continued consideration, however, leave me at variance with those who 
think relief from the present low price of tar is to come from destroying 
in one way or other a third or one-half of the gross production of the 
country. Supposing this could be ensured, the price thus obtained would 
be a fictitious one, and would be brought down instantly by any move- 
ment on the part of sellers, who would naturally and fairly take advantage 
of the market. 

Iam further convinced that the value of tar as fuel is not so great 
as is commonly believed. Compared with open firing some years ago, 
it may have held its own, when sold for less than 1d. per gallon. 
If, however, we take tar at its proper calorific value—that is, in- 
jected as 1 coke to 1°15 tar, or by gravitation as 1 coke to 1:25 
tar—it will be seen that, under the best conditions, it must take at least 
20 gallons of tar to carbonize 1 ton of coal. From returns, however 
(kindly given me by gentlemen using tar on their works), I find that the 
average is quoted at 25 gallons; and this, at ?d. per gallons, would be 
1s. 63d., and at 4d. per gallon, 1s. 04d. Now compare this with coke used 





with gaseous firing. If 10lbs. (as some claim) per 100 lbs. of 
used, this equals 2241bs. per ton; or if 12]bs., 269 lbs. per ton, 
coke, less expenses, at 10s. per ton (which is a high price), then, in 4, 
first case, coke used for firing would cost exactly 1s.; and in the secon] 
case, 1s, 2°4d. It is, therefore, clear that the fuel value of tar, as com. 
pared with coke at 10s. per ton, is not 4d. per gallon; and in many 
works less than half this price (10s.) is obtained for coke. A further and 
considerable allowance must be made for extra wear and tar, inconyenj. 
ence, and labour, as well as a greatly reduced make per mouthpiece whey 
compared with gaseous firing. An allowance must also be made for thy 
natural and inevitable depression which will take place in the price 
coke from the increased quantity thrown on the market; and the danger 
should be fairly looked in the face, of permanently depressing the price 
of coke by attempting temporarily to raise another product to a fictitioys 
value. 

I think, therefore, we should come to the conclusion that the bette, 
and sounder plan commercially would be for gas companies, by a judicioys 
expenditure, to try and open other markets for tar than those at presen; 
available—by endeavouring, through those whom they now employ (q, 
may employ for the purpose), to devise means of assisting them to djs. 
cover, if possible, other uses for a product which chemically contaiy; 
nearly everything. The consignment of such a product to wholesgls 
destruction, I for one cannot support. 5 a 

Ramsgate, April 6, 1887. Wrist A. Vatos, 
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THE EARLIEST USE OF “SLOT” FURNACES, 

Sir,—In answer to the inquiry by “ X.,” in the Journat for the 2h 
ult., as to whether anyone had used slot furnaces before 1877, I may say 
that I tried such furnaces in 1861, in combination with the heating of 
the air supply for the furnace, by having an air-channel over the maiy 
flue, which was built below the bench. There were no fire-bars in the 
furnace—only fire-bricks put in a distance of about 3 inches, The 
experiment failed, as the fire-bricks could not bear the heat, and meltej 
down in a very short time. At a meetingin Berlin in 1862, I mentioned 
the matter to Herr Liegel, of Stralsund, who adopted my plan, and has 
since carried it out very successfully. G. om 

Copenhagen Gas-Works, May 1, 1887. : : 





THE DARLINGTON GAS INQUIRY. 

Srr,—I find at the last meeting of the Darlington Town Council that 
Mr. Walker, in laying the balance-sheet for the half-year’s working 
ending Dec. 21, 1886, made a long statement, and tried to show that 
they were now getting more profit out of the gas-works than was formerly 
obtained ; and in order to show this, by a stroke of the pen, he adis 
£2266 to the actual profit, and then tries to show from these false figures 
that they have made more profit than I did. He also states that, in 
order to make a fair comparison, he should take my working for the 
corresponding half year. This would be quite fair if the two half years 
were on all fours; but they were not. In the half year ending Decen- 
ber, 1885, we paid out of profit £1069 11s. 6d. for a new washer, and 
£239 18s. 7d. for cooking-stoves; also £235 12s. 6d. for coal depits. 
But in that half year we had not the benefit of the washer, nor 
the interest on the cooking-stoves, which he now has. When about 
to purchase the washer, I stated to the Committee that it would pay 
for itself in 34 years, or be a saving of nearly £300 per annum. 
Mr. Walker objected to the fixing of this washer, and called it ex. 
travagance, although he now states that they are getting 40 per cent, 
more ammoniacal liquor per ton of coal than was the case in 1889. 
Surely Mr. Walker does not mean to take credit for this ; for, in making 
such a statement, he could not have paid a higher compliment to the 
oresight of the late management. Another remarkable thing is that hef 
adds on as profit the sum spent on renewals and other repairs, These 
items are not profit, and were never so considered by the late Committee. 
Whatever sum is left after making all necessary repairs and renewals is 
profit only; andif he has been extravagant in his working, the fault 
cannot be laid to the late management. In his statement about a year 
ago, he charged the late management with being extravagant, and nov 
states that they had not spent enough to keep the works in good repair. 
Which of the statements are we to believe? Again, he states that if he 
had been receiving the same price for tar and liquor that we did, he 
would have made £1390 more profit; whilst I find for the half year 
ending December, 1885, we only received for tar and liquor £1026 9s. 6d. 
He also says that 47s, per ton was received for tar. I beg to state that 
we never received such a price, 

I maintain that the only fair way to compare the old with the nev 
management is to take my last half-year’s working and Mr. Walker’ 
first, as in that half year we had the benefit of the new washer, interest 
on cooking-stoves, and the same price for tar and liquor that he had in 
his first half year. All things were thus equal, with the exception of the 
following items :—He is now selling coke at 10d. per ton more than we 
did; and the interest he has to pay on capital account is nearly £40 less 
in his half year. To make a fair comparison, therefore, I will take the 
half year ending June 21, 1886, against Mr. Walker’s half year ending 
Dec. 21, 1886 ; and I find from his own statement that the case stands 
thus— 


Late Management.—The profit for the half year ending June 21, 1886, 
after paying interest on capital, renewals, repairs, cooking-stoves, 
new meters, and service-pipes was . . . . . . « . £2805 0 0 


Paid out of revenue for new depots. . . . ... . . 235 12 6 
A ere ae 
Difference in price ofcoke. . . ...... .« Vee 
A Re ee ae Ear ae ee 40 0 0 
Do. in Manager’ssalary. . . ...... =.=. =. «1200 
ee a eer 

— 


Mr.Walker’s Management,—After paying interest, renewals, 
etsct thvas-# sn oondina iC at ae a ee ‘ 
Price of gas reduced to private consumers, not including 
Railway Company, which would amountto. . . . . 400 02 


a. i anes bats oye oe SS 
— 
Showing £846 1s, 9d. in favour of late management’s working. 
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You will see that in my last half-year’s working there was taken from 
revenue £235 12s. 6d. towards paying for the old and the cost of the new 
depdts. The cost of these depdts was spread over several years; 
nd, if I remember correctly, was paid off at the end of my last half- 
sar’s working. But if not, then Mr. Walker should get credit for the 
4935 12s. 6d.; and, even in that case, I would have £610 9s, 3d. more 
rofit than he shows for his half year. In dealing with figures I would 
like Mr. Walker to be a little more correct. 

I have already stated, in referring to the balance-sheet for the half 
year ending Dec. 21, 1885, that Mr. Walker asserts that if he had been 
yeceiving the same price for tar and liquor, he would have made £1390 
more profit; whereas for that half year only £1026 9s. 6d. altogether 
yas received for these articles. Then he states that, taking my last half 
yearon the same basis, he would have had £500 more profit than the late 
Committee had. How can he take credit for £1390 for the half year 
ending June 21, 1886, when the tar and liquor were virtually the same 
rice, as the contract for those articles was made at the end of 1885? 
Then, seeing that more profit was made out of the works in my last 
half-year’s working than Mr, Walker did in his first half year, I fail to 
see how he could be handicapped by the contracts made-for coal by the 
old Committee (of which he was a member). Besides he was the party 
who seconded the resolution to purchase those coals. Again, he states 
that he is handicapped by the contracts made for tar and liquor. Now, 
as the late Committee sold the liquor on a sliding scale, I fail to see how 
he can be handicapped ; for he is bound to get the London market price, 
taken from the quotations in the JournaL every month. As a fact, tar 
and liquor are now each 1s. per ton less in price than when the contract 
was made. How is he losing 40 per cent. by this? It is a very con- 
yenient thing, when not doing well, for a man to throw the blame on his 
predecessor. 

Another strange feature in Mr. Walker’s statement is that he is getting 
96 feet more gas per ton of coal, 40 per cent. more liquor, 25 per cent. 
more tar, and 14 per cent. more coke and a higher illuminating power. 
Would he kindly state, for the benefit of the profession, how this is done? 
As I was getting 20 ewt. out of every ton of coal, how much is he getting? 
Ihave always understood that you could only get 20 cwt. out of 20 ewt.; 
bat Mr. Walker is getting considerably more if his statement is correct. 
He failed, however, to state how much gas he was selling per ton of coal, 
or if he was selling as much as I did. From some knowledge I have of 
the matter, I am inclined to think he has not been selling so much per 
ton of coal carbonized ; neither is he making 40 per cent. more liquor 
than I did in my last half year, when the new washer was in operation. 
If he is making more tar, then, as a natural consequence, he must be 
making less gas per ton of coal, Will Mr. Walker kindly print the two 
balance-sheets side by side, and show the leakage in each case, and the 
amount received for tar and liquor—that is, the balance-sheets ending 
June 21 and Dec. 21, 1886 ; and then we shall be able to see if he hada 
tight to take credit for £1390 for tar and liquor. 

If Mr. Walker can show honestly that he is doing better work than 
was done previously, I will be the first to congratulate him. But Mr. 
Walker in the future should be able to make more profit than we did, for 
the last ten years we met all extensions out of revenue. Also during the 
last few years we spent nearly £4000 on cooking and heating stoves, &c. ; 
£2500 on coal depéts ; and £1090 on new washer—from all of which he 
will now derive the benefit. It is the old story ‘‘ one sows and another 
reaps.” He will now get nearly £400 per annum rent of cooking-stoves ; 
the washer will make about £300 per annum; there will be a saving of 
£125 on coal depéts; and in the new retort-house I built, he will be able 
to work cheaper by 8d. per ton of coal carbonized, and the interest on 
capital becomes less every year. About ten years ago the capital account 
stood at 21s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made; and now it is little over 
> In my opinion all credit is due to the late Committee for making 
the gas-works a sound concern. 

Gas-Works, Bolton, April 25, 1887. Woius Swrrz. 

P.S.—In a communication from the Sub-Manager of the Darlington 
Gas-Works (Mr. James Nicholls), under whose immediate supervision the 
coals were tested for the purpose of the late gas inquiry, he is under the 
impression that the remarks concerning him made in my last commu- 
nication [ante, p. 544] may have a damaging effect upon his character. 
I beg to say I had not the slightest wish to do Mr. Nicholls an injustice ; 
and having been made aware that he was acting entirely under instruc- 

tions, I wish his name to be withdrawn.—W. S. 





Compensation For Gas-Meters Destroyep ny Frre.— Inspector ” 
asks if any of our readers can give an opinion as to the right of a gas 
company to compensation in a case where a gas-meter is destroyed by 
fire. A shop was burnt down, and the gas-meter (which was a hired one) 
was totally destroyed. No special terms were made between the com- 
pany and the consumer as to the safety and repair of the meter; but a 
rental of 10s. per annum was paid for it. The consumer objects to 
recompense the company for the damage done, as he never arranged to 

responsible for that. Our correspondent says: ‘‘ We have incor- 
porated with us the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, which provides a 
remedy for certain cases occurring through wilful, fraudulent, or 
culpable negligence ; and also in the same section (38) it is expressed 
that the undertakers may recover the amount of any damage sustained 
by them, in addition to penalty in a case of fraud or culpable neglect. 
But does this title to recover damages embrace also the accidental? I 
have heard strong opinions that this damage must be the result of a 
wilful or culpable act, and not of an accident. I should like to ask, 

es not the common law provide any protection for a gas company 
under these circumstances? If any similar case has occurred, I should 
be glad to know how it was settled. It was quite possible for the Com- 
pany to have made special terms for the safety of the meter, according 
to section 18 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871; but the question is, 
Does its absence exonerate the consumer from liability ?” 








Messrs. R, Dempster and Sons, of Elland, commenced at their works 

t week the manufacture of gas from shale oil, by means of plant which 
they have specially constructed for the purpose. 

It was announced at last Tuesday’s meeting of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers that the Council had transferred Mr. Frank Salter, B.Sc. (of 


Messrs, B, Donkin and Co.) to the class of members. 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, May 2. 

The Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Company Bill was presented on 
petition, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

Petitions in favour of the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill were presented 
from the Guardians of the Poor of the Bedminster and Barton Regis 
Unions ; the Barton Regis Union, Thornbury, and Bedminster Union Rural 
Sanitary Authorities; the Horfield, Stapleton, and St. George’s Local 
Boards ; and the Guardians of the Poor of the City of Bristol. 


Fripay, May 6. 
Petitions in favour of the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill were presented 
by Owners and occupiers of lands in the parishes of Henbury, Kenn, 
Kingston, Seymour, and Yatton. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, May 2. 
WALTON-ON-THAMES AND WEYBRIDGE GAS BILL. 

On the order for the second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. BraDLavGH moved that it be read that day six months. He 
remarked that the Bill was for increasing the capital of the Company, and 
extending the district they supplied with gas. Sines notice of opposition 
had been put on the paper, the Company had abandoned the larger portion 
of the district to which they at first asked that the Bill should apply, and 
had also relinquished some of their objectionable proposals. ihe Bill 
asked for powers to take over some districts which had scarcely any popula- 
tion, and which were already supplied with gas; and there was really no 
reason for the promoters coming to ask for an increase of capital. 

Mr. Kiser, in supporting the second reading, said the questions which 
had been raised could very properly be discussed before a Select Com- 
mittee; but they were not matters with which the House ought to be 
troubled. The new shares to be created were to be disposed of by public 
auction. 

Dr. TanNER supported the second reading. 

Mr. Courtney said that the Bill as it now stood differed from its original 
form; and the House would be acting on its usual principle if it now 
allowed the Bill to go before a Select Committee. 

The House divided, with the following result :—For the second reading, 
135 ; against, 70—majority, 65. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 

Tuespay, May 3. 
GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILLS. 

Bills to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to (1) Cater- 
ham, Sunbury, and Stowmarket; (2) Bedford, Long Melford, Musselburgh, 
Penmaenmawr, and Portsea ; and (3) Beverley, Freshwater and Yarmouth, 
Hoylake and West Kirby, Poole, and West Lulworth, were presented, and 
read the first time. 

NEW STANDING ORDER APPLICABLE TO WATER COMPANIES. 

Mr. J. R. Keuty gave notice to move, on Wednesday, May 11, for the 
insertion of the following new Standing Order applicable to water com- 
panies applying for additional capital :— 1884. In every Bill by which 
an existing company is authorized to raise additional capital, provision 
shall be made for the reduction of the basis of charge for all weter supplied 
by such company for domestic purposes from that of the annual rack-rent 
or estimated gross rental, or other basis, to that of the net rateable value of 
the premises as assessed to the poor rate.” 





Tuurspay, May 5. 
SUTTON DISTRICT WATER BILL. 

On the order for the third reading of this Bill, 

Mr. J. R. Ketty moved, as an amendment, that the Bill be recommitted 
to the former Committee with respect to two new clauses—the first relating 
to the rates at which water should be supplied by the Company for domestic 
purposes, and the second relating to the duty of publishing accounts. The 
clauses were as follows :—‘‘ From and after the passing of this Act, the 
Company shall be entitled, in the case of a supply of water for domestic 

urposes to any private dwelling-house, or part of a private dwelling- 
house, to charge only at a rate not exceeding five pounds per centum 
on the net rateable value upon which the assessment to the poor 
rate is computed in the parish or district where such dwelling-house 
is situate: Provided always, that the Company may charge, for a 
supply of water which cannot be supplied by gravitation from any 
of their reservoirs, seven pounds ten shillings per centum per annum 
on the net rateable value of the premises supp ied.” “That the Com 
pany shall — half yearly a full statement of its income and expendi- 
ture from all sources whatsoever, together with full particulars of its capital 


‘account, in two local newspapers in the district supplied by the Company.” 


He said his reason for making the proposal was that the interests of the 
ratepayers of Sutton had not been represented before the Select Com- 
mittee, owing to the resolution on the part of the Local Board to o pose 
the Bill having been rescinded by a majority of one; a Director and two 
large churehotions of the Company having voted with the majority. In this 
very unfair way the interests of the ratepayers had been excluded from 
that due protection to which they were entitled before a Committee of the 
House; and in order to set matters right, he had moved his amendment. 

Mr, CusitT opposed the amendment, and vindicated the action of the 
members of the Sutton Local Board, whose conduct had been impugned. 
It would, he urged, be a very unusual proceeding for the House now to 
refer the Bill back to the Committee as proposed in respect to these parti- 
cular clauses, which had never appeared on the paper until within the past 
few days. 

Sir C. Lewis also opposed the amendment, 

Mr. Courtney hoped the House would not enter into the merits of the 
proposal now made in — to the clauses submitted, and would not 
sanction the irregularity of sending the Bill back to the Committee. The 
opponents of the Bill had neglected or missed their proper opportunity of 
opposing it before the Committee ; but it was not too late for them even 
now to have their case laid before Parliament, because the Bill had still to 
go to the House of Lords, where they could appear if they chose before 
the Select Committee to which it would be referred in due course. 

After a few further remarks, the House divided, when there appeared— 
For the amendment, 102; against, 192—majority, 90. 

The Bill was then read the third time. 


Fripay, May 6. 
PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

The Bill introduced by Mr. Craig-Sellar, to amend the system of Private 
Bill Legislation, the debate on the second reading of which was to have 
been resumed to-day, was withdrawn. 

Mr, Jackson gave notice of his intention to move, on Monday, May 9, for 
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a Select Committee “ to consider the best means of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on Procedure (1886), that arrange- 
ments should be made to relieve the House from the duties now discharged 
by Private Bill Committees.” 


—_ following petitions against Private Bills were withdrawn last 
week :— 


Farnborough District Water Bill, from the Justices of the Peace for | panies to issue too much capital. 


urrey. 
Liverpool Water and Improvement Bill, from the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries Water Company. 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 28. 

(Before the Earl of Jensry, Chairman; Lord Zoucn or Harynowortn, 
Lord Brovcuam anp Vaux, Lord Noxtutneton, and Lord Turina.) 
BASINGSTOKE GAS BILL. 

Mr. Litter, Q.C., and Mr. Cuaupz BacoaLuay represented the pro- 
moters; Dr. D’Eremas, a local clergyman, appeared as before in support 
of the opposition of certain consumers. 

Mr. Lirtver objected Dr. D’Eremas’s right to oppose the preamble; it 
having been distinctly agreed in the proceedings Before the Commons 
Committee that the opposition was to be on clauses only. 

The Committee decided in favour of Mr. Littler’s contention. 

Mr. Litter said the points to be discussed were capital, price, and 





illuminating power. As the Bill was primarily introduced, £16,000 was 
asked to be fixed as the sum of the original capital, and £16,000 new 
capital. The old Company had subscribed £11,000, and had applied 


profits to works to the amount of £21,000. They had a valuation made, 
which worked out to £16,000; and, therefore, this was thought to be the 
right sum to fix. Nevertheless, it was cut down to £11,000 in the House 
of Commons; nothing being given for the £5000 difference. At the same 
time the Commons Committee allowed £20,000 of new capital. This was 
not fair to the shareholders, because, while their property was valued at 
£16,000, they were only to receive £11,000 of original or 10 per cent. 
capital; for the auction clauses were imposed with regard to the new 
capital, so that it could not be appropriated among the shareholders. As 
the opponents renewed their opposition, this second Committee might, if it 
thought fit, alter the Bill in favour of the promoters. There was a prece- 
dent for this in the case of the Great Eastern Railway and the Nene 
Commissioners, He (Mr. Littler) now asked their Lordships to put the 
Bill in the form which appeared to be right to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, when it came before him—£11,000 at 10 per cent., and the 
balance up to £16,000 at 5 per cent. Even then, the unlucky original 
shareholders would be deprived of the difference between £11,000 and 





£16,000 at 10 per cent. He would, however, be content if they were 
allowed to have £11,000 at 10 per cent.; the difference between this and 
the £16,000 to be 5 per cent. stock to be distributed among the existing 
shareholders in proportion to their holdings, Other capital raised for 
future extensions would be subject to the auction clauses, This was 


| asking less than the parliamentary limit of 7 per cent. As to the limit 
| of the new capital, the auction clauses removed the temptation to com- 


Mr, G. W, Stevenson, C.E., would be 
called to prove the value of the works as they stood. 

The CHarrMan, in answer to Dr. D‘Eremas, said the Committee had 
power to entertain the question of the £5000 at 5 per cent. 

Mr. G. W, Stevenson, examined by Mr. Baccauuay, said that he had 
visited the Basingstoke Gas-Works, and valued them at £15,080; and 
there ought to be £1500 allowed for working capital. The details of his 
valuation were: Land, £500; buildings, £3796 ; plant, £6444 ; tools, £250; 
distributing mains, &c., £4090, The works were simple, but well adapted 
for their purpose. . 

Cross-examined by Dr. D’Eremas: As a matter of fact, after hearing 
more detailed evidence, the Commons Committee did strike £5000 off the 
original capital. ‘ 

Re-examined by Mr. LirtLer: The almost invariable practice of Parlia- 
ment had been to allow 5 per cent. capital for profits expended upon works. 
There was no reason why this Company should, in particular, be less 
generously dealt with. 

Dr. D’Eremas contended that the consumers would be paying perma- 
nently 5 per cent. upon profits which had been realized from them. The 
Company were now seeking capital powers which would enable them to 
keep away from Parliament for the next 25 years. 

Mr. Bacoauay replied that Dr. D’Eremas had called no evidence to 
rebut Mr. Stevenson’s, neither had he cross-examined the witness on the 

int of dividends paid by the Company, which, from 1866 to 1877, had 

een not more than 8 per cent., and sometimes less. Since 1882 the divi- 
dend had been 10 per cent. Whatever profits the Company had spent 
upon works might have been put into the shareholders’ pockets. 

The Committee having conferred privately, : 

The Cuarrman said: The Committee have decided to raise the capital 
stock, which is called the original stock, up to £16,000, upon the under- 
standing, of course, that the new stock is reduced to £15,000. 

With regard to the clause providing for the carrying forward to the next 
year of any excess of profit over what was required to pay the standard 
dividends and provide an insurance fund, the Committee declined to make 
any alterations. 

The clause relating to the reserve fund was then proceeded with. | 

Mr. Baccatuay said that the petitioners prayed for a reduction in the 
price of gas to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet when a maximum reserve fund—to be 
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frei Was reached. The clause, however, was a Model Bill clause; and 
twas not to the interest of a Company to unduly augment their reserve 
fund, or else they could not increase their dividend by reducing the price 


in ‘D’EREMAS contended that a limit ought to be fixed. 

The CommiTTEE decided not to alter the clause. 

Mr, Baccauxay said the petition went on to pray that the standard price 
should be fixed at 4s. instead of 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet. He would have to 
call witnesses as to this point. 

Mr. W. Higgs said the present price was 4s. 2d.; and it had never been 
lower at Basingstoke. Coal was costing them 17s. 3d. per ton, and it was 
fetched from the Tyne. 

Cross-examined: The average cost of manufacture for three years 
worked out to 2s, 84d. per 1000 feet. About 1s. 3d. would have to be added 
to enable the 10 per cent. dividend to be paid; but in view of the necessity 
for issuing more capital it would have to be increased. 

Re-examined by Mr. Baccatuay: The dividend of 10 per cent., which 
had been paid out of a price of 4s, 2d., had been on a capital of £11,100 
uly. The increased re reserve, and insurance funds would necessi- 
tate the price being 4s. 6d. 

Mr. W. A. Padfield, Engineer of the Exeter Gas Company, said he esti- 
mated the average consumption of gas at Basingstoke during 1883, 1884, 
and 1885 at 18,400,000 cubic feet. The cost of coals, less residuals, was 
3739d. per 1000 cubic feet; and adding to this 19°26d. for dividend, and 
936d, for insurance, brought the price to 4s. 6d. Allowing for the altera- 
tion made by the present Committee in the capital, it ought to be 4s. 8d. 
or 4s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson said the conditions of supplying a straggling place 
like Basingstoke entailed leakage in mains. Harrogate, with a larger and 
more smapers er had a price of 5s. 6d. per 1000 feet, less 10 per 
cent. A charge of 4s. 8d. was absolutely wanted at Basingstoke. 

The Committee having conferred, 

The CuarrmaN said they had decided to fix 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as 
the standard price. They had also decided not to alter the clauses relating 
to pressure and public lighting. 





Pupsey Gas Brtu.—Our report of the Committee proceedings on this 
Bill (which extended from the 26th ult. to Thursday last, when the clauses 
were settled) is unavoidably held over. 





Tae ACTION AGAINST THE SHEFFIELD CorporaTion.—Yesterday Justice 
Cave delivered judgment in the action brought by Mr. D. Ward against the 
Corporation of Sheffield, to restrain them from applying the borough funds 
in defraying the expenses connected with the promotion of the Bill to 
authorize the purchase of the Water Company’s undertaking. The matter 
was argued at some length on the 26th and 27th ult. ; and his Lordship has 
decided in favour of the plaintiff, with costs. We shall give the judgment 
(against which there is to be an appeal) next week. 


PRosPECTIVE APPEAL IN THE STEAM-RoLLER Case.—At the last meeting 
of the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, a letter was read from the 
Solicitors, —— the loss of the action between The Gaslight and Coke 
Company and the Vestry in regard to the use of steam-rollers, as already 
reported in the JounnaL. Counsel’s opinion was read suggesting an appeal 
on the ground of misdirection of the Judge to the jury, and for other 
reasons, as it is impossible to use any steam-roller while the injunction is 
in force. After some discussion in private, Mr. Farrer moved that notice 
of appeal be given. This having been seconded, Mr. Cove said he believed 
the costs had already been £5000, and he asked the Vestry to be cautious 
inspending more money. The motion was, however, carried. 


Tae Coan anD Wine Dues Petitions.—Last Friday the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the nature of 
the petitions presented to Parliament in reference to the coal and wine dues 
sat under the presidency of Sir C. Foster. The reference to the Committee 
isto inquire into the circumstances under which, and the parties by 
whom, the names appearing on the coal and wine dues petitions were 
thereunto appended.” The first witness called was Mr. T. A. Taylor, Clerk 
in the Journal Office, who produced nine petitions in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the coal and wine dues. He said that in all the petitions that 
had been produced he found the same handwriting, though some of the 
signatures were very much smeared. Sir L. Pelly, M.P., said he had pre- 
sented a great many petitions—about equal numbers in favour of, and 
against the continuance of the coal and wine dues. He always acknow- 
ledged the receipt of them to the sender; but frequently it happened that 
there was no accompanying letter. Asked whether he would not hesitate 
to present petitions without knowing the sender, witness replied that, con- 
sidering that one of the primary rights‘of a British subject was to petition, 
he should be very chary in refusing to receive petitions, even supposing 
there was something amiss. Captain Colomb, M.P., and Mr. J. Howard, 
MP, went through some of the petitions which they had presented, and 
gave similar evidence. The Committee then cleared the room; and, 
after deliberating, they heard the evidence of two or three witnesses with 
closed doors, The Committee then adjourned till yesterday, 


Tue Water Suppty or Batu.—An inquiry was held at the Guildhall, 
Bath, last Thursday, by Mr. S. J. Smith, one of the Local Government 
Board’s Inspectors, into an application by the Town Council of that city 
for a Provisional Order to borrow £20,000 for works in connection with the 
water supply. The principal item (£8949) was for carrying out Deacon’s 
Waste-water meter system; the remainder being for extensions of mains. 
The Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. B. H. Watts) stated the case for the Council, 
and asked that the Local Government Board would repeal clause 3 of a 
Provisional Order obtained by the Council in 1876. The effect of doing 
this would, he said, be that Twerton, Weston, and the other outlying 
parishes, would be in exactly the same position as Bath. If any of the 
inhabitants wanted a supply of water, why brought a guarantee of 10 per 
cent. for three years, the Corporation would be compelled to furnish a 
supply. The Inspector said he understood the Town Clerk to mean that 
instead of the supply being permissive, the Council wanted to make it 
obligatory. Mr. Watts replied that this was so. The Inspector said that 
Was something very different from what was contained in the memorial to 
the Local Government Board. Mr. Watts explained that it was consequent 
upon a pledge given before a Committee of the House of Lords a day or 
two before. There was a Company—the West Gloucestershire Company 
~—who sought to include Twerton and Weston within their district. The 
preamble of their Bill had been proved. The Inspector remarked that the 
_ Town Council would now have power to supply these places. He said 

was afraid they would have to look upon the new Company as competing 
people; therefore the ratepayers of Twerton had cause to be thankful that 

re were two undertakings at theircommand. He expressed the opinion 
on the Corporation were doing the right thing in endeavouring to stop 
© waste by the introduction of the system proposed. There was no 
°pPosition to the application. 


Miscellaneous Acs. 


THE CROYDON GAS COMPANY AND THEIR DIVIDENDS. 

It will be seen by our “ Parliamentary Intelligence” to-day that the Bill 
which the Croydon Gas Company have promoted, with the object of 
amending the portion of their Act of 1887 which has given rise to the pre 
sent difficulty in regard to the dividends the Company are entitled to pay 
was presented to the House of Lords and read the first time on Monday 
last week. The Bill is to be considered at a special general meeting of the 
Company to be held on Monday next; and, in notifying this fact to the 
shareholders, the Secretary (Mr. W. J. Russell) has submitted to them the 
following explanation of the circumstances under which the Directors 
have deemed it to be their duty to go to Parliament :— 


In the year 1877, when the Company applied to Parliament for leave to 
raise additional capital, they had two classes of capital—viz., £51,600 
original capital, with a maximum dividend, under the Act of 1866, of 
10 per cent. (which includes the capital styled in the Company’s accounts 
the first, second, and “ A, 1871,” capital), and £97,500 further capital, with 
a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. (which includes the capital styled in 
the Company’s accounts the third and “ B, 1876,” capital). In the notices 
for that application, and in the Bill itself as deposited, the Company did 
not propose to alter or vary the 7 per cent. limit possessed by the addi- 
tional capital under the Act of 1866. The clause, which afterwards became 
section ib of the Act of 1887, was, as originally deposited, as follows :—‘ The 
Company shall not in any year pay out of their profits any larger dividend 
on the additional share capital to be raised under the powers of this Act 
than at the rate of seven pounds in respect of every one hundred pounds 
actually paid up of such capital as shall be issued as ordinary capital, or 
six pounds in respect of every one hundred pounds actually paid up of 
such capital as shall be issued as preference capital.” It will be seen that 
this clause merely contains the usual parliamentary limit of 7 per cent. 
upon the additional share capital to be authorized by the Act, and that the 
existing limits of 10 per cent. and 7 per cent. contained in the Act of 1866 
remained unaffected. 

The Bill of 1877, containing this clause, was submitted to, and approved 
by the shareholders of the Company at a special general meeting. It was 
also, with the same clause contained in it, submitted to, and approved of 
by the late Lord Redesdale, the then Chairman of Committees of the 
House of Lords, and his Counsel, and also by the Counsel to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

Various alterations were introduced into the Bill on the requisition of 
the authorities of Parliament, especially a series of clauses requiring the 
Company to put up all new capital for sale by auction or tender, and also 
the poem known as the sliding-scale clause, by which Parliament, in order 
to stimulate economy in the management of gas-works, changed the fixed 
or maximum dividends into elastic or standard dividends, and so allowed 
companies to make some increase to their limit of dividend in proportion 
to the reduction of price charged to the consumer. Parliament also re- 
vised the Company’s price—a course which is almost invariably adopted 
when a company applies for further powers—by substituting a stan 
price of 4s. 7d. for the maximum price of 5s. 

No other alterations than these were intended to be made; but in 
resettling the Bill with these clauses for the Committee of the House of 
Commons, the Parliamentary Agents inadvertently inserted certain words 
upon which the contention raised by Mr. Hamond (to which reference will 
be hereafter made) and the Attorney-General’s opinion, are based. The 
clause as so altered is as follows:—‘*The profits of the Company to be 
divided among the shareholders in any year shall not, except as in this 
Act is otherwise provided, exceed the rate of ten pounds per centum per 
annum upon their present <r and the rate of seven pounds per centum 
per annum on shares or stock of so much of the additional capital by this 
Act authorized to be raised as shall be issued as ordinary capital, and the 
rate of six pounds per centum per annum on shares or stock of so much of 
such additional capital as shall be issued as preference capital (which rates 
are respectively in this Act referred to as ‘the standard rates of dividend’).” 
The possible effect of this alteration (which did not in terms repeal the 
21st section of the Act of 1866, containing the limit of dividend), was over- 
looked by the authorities of Parliament; and neither the Directors nor 
the shareholders, nor the then Solicitor to the Company—the late Mr. 
Drummond—had any idea that the limit of dividend on the 1866 capital 
had been varied, and the Company has continued to act for the last ten 
years as if no alteration had been made. 

The question as to the effect of the 12th section of the Act of 1877 was 
suggested for the first time by Mr, Hamond, a shareholder, at the last 
general meeting of the Company, held on the 9th of March last. The con- 
struction of the two Acts, taken together, was not clear ; and the Directors 
could scarcely believe that an alteration had been made which had never 
been asked for either by the Board or the shareholders. They, however, 
at once submitted the facts to the Attorney-General (Sir Richard Webster, 

.C., M.P.), and were advised by him that, in his opinion, such would be 
the legal effect of the two Acts read together. Mr. Hamond has since taken 
legal proceedings to compel the payment of the higher dividend on the 
1866 capital, and to recover arrears alleged to be due for the many past 
years during which a different construction has been acted on. 

On consulting high parliamentary authorities, the Directors have been 
advised that the effect contended for by Mr. Hamond was not intended to 
be made by Parliament; that, if the section bears that construction, it is 
prejudicial to the consumers, as it would allow the Company to divide an 
additional sum of £2925 by way of dividend before reducing their price ; 
that it would be improper to attempt to take advantage of an accidental 
mistake; and that it is the duty of the Company to take the necessary 
steps to correct the error. 

here is another effect, as between the shareholders themselves, which 
would be produced if the Company were to act upon the proposed altered 
construction as regards the £97,500 capital—viz., that the holders of the 
£51,600 of shares (bearing 10 per cent. standard dividend), and also the 
holders of the £40,000 of fourth capital shares, issued under the Act of 
1877, would be materially prejudiced. It will be seen, on reference to the 
two last half-year’s balance-sheets, that the net | earned by the 
Company in the year 1886, including interest on the invested funds and 
deducting interest on the debentures, amounted to £20,775 16s. 1d. This 
has been, under resolutions of the Company, appropriated as follows :— 


On the £51,600 original capital,at 10 percent.. . . £5,160 
” 97,500 additional 1866 capital, at 7 per cent. . 6,825 
” 40,000 fourth capital,at 7 percent, .. . 2,800 

Additional sliding- ) estas’ ; 
scale dividend } £189,100 at 3 per cent. . 5,673 
on the whole ) omen 
£20,458 


From the above figures it will be seen that the Company was enabled 








to pay the standard dividends of 10 per cent, and 7 per cent. upon the 
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respective shares, with a sliding-scale dividend of 3 per cent. ; but had the 
£97,500 ranked as 10 per cent. capital, the earnings of the Company must 
have been distributed as follows :— 





On the £51,600 original capital, at 10 percent... . . £5,160 
a 97,500 additional 1866 capital, at 10 per cent.. 9,750 
> 40,000 fourth capital, at 7 per cent. er ae 2,800 
Additional sliding- } ———— 
scale dividend ; £189,100 at only lA percent... . . . « « 2,836 
onthe whole . ) 
£20,546 


On this footing, therefore, the Company would only have been enabled 
to pay, in addition to the standard rates of dividend, a sliding-scale 
dividend of 14 per cent., and the original and fourth capitals would have 
received only 114 and 8% per cent. in lieu of 13 and 10 per cent. 

The Directors have thought it right to lay fully before you the facts 
which have led them unanimously to resolve that it is the duty of the 
Company to submit the Bill to Parliament. 





THE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF THE EDINBURGH GAS-WORKS 
TO THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS. 
STATEMENT BY THE CoNSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE EpiInsuRGH Town 
CounciL, 

The following statement was issued last Friday by the Committee who 
have charge of the negotiations for the purchase of the Edinburgh Gas 
Company’s undertaking :— 


We submit on the annexed table a list of twenty gas undertakings 
(partly Scottish, partly English, with one Irish company) which have 
been acquired by the various local authorities during the past 20 years— 
the selection being made of the largest and most important undertakings 
that have been transferred ; the last column of figures showing the cost per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold, for interest or annuities paid by the purchasers 
for each undertaking. The cost of the Edinburgh purchase is also worked 
out on the same lines; and it will be seen that the rate is very much lower 





| 


than the average of all the companies, which work out at 12°83d., and th 
Edinburgh purchase at 7°12d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. , 

In some of the cases quoted the price was settled by agreement bety, 
the parties, and in others by arbitration. No doubt some bargaing 
been more favourable to the purchasers than others; but we know of 
instance in which a local authority having acquired a gas undertaking ne 
been compelled to draw upon the rates to provide for their liabilities 
respect of any gas purchase. On the contrary, in the great majority o 
cases very large profits have been made out of gas, and the price hag bee 
largely reduced to the consumers. “ 

apem we may be allowed to state that our experience in matters of 
this kind is very considerable, for the reason that we have been en : 
most of the gas arbitrations that have taken place of late years, an have 
also advised both local authorities and companies when arranging ter; 
which have resulted in — by agreement. 

In this case we regard the price to be paid by the Corporations for the 
undertaking of the Edinburgh Gas Company as being exceptionally |oy. 
while at the same time the Gas Company, under the circumstances i, 
which they are now placed, have obtained a good price for their und. 
taking. This is explained by the fact that their share capital, on whic 
dividends can be paid, is exceptionally low, by reason of the continue 
application of surplus profits to the extension of the works; and unde 
these circumstances both parties to the bargain will be largely benefiteg_ 
the Corporations, who represent the public, by getting the undertaking 
a reasonable price, and the Gas Company by realizing, in lieu of thejs 
£20,000 per annum in gas dividends, the same amount in a high-chy 
security which will command a much higher price in the market. 

It is our deliberate opinion that no better terms than those contained ip 
the agreement could be got by any form of arbitration, which is notoriously 
a most costly process, and has in many well-known cases seriously djs. 
ey those who invoked it. 

here is nothing in this case to justify the belief that Parliament wou) 


| sanction the Corporation erecting works of their own and supplying gs; 


PARTICULARS OF TRANSFERS or Gas UNDERTAKINGS: BY StatuTrorRy CoMPANIES To CoRPORATIONS AND LocaL AUTHORITIES, 
Showing, in each case, the amount paid for the same in Pence per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. 




















“ | | } a a aot required to 
ear 0 x see otal Annuities ay Annuities 
een! Name of Company. | Sale of Gas, Annuities, Interest. | and Interest. Satenees per 1000 Cale 
| | | Feet of Gas Sold, 
Cubic Feet, | |Pence. Pence, 
1868 | DundeeGas Company . . | 105,236,202 | £6,125 0 0 Nil. | £6,125 0 0 |13°98) _14.79 
1868 Dundee New Gas Company |  §1,789,100 2,537 0 0 £774 0 0 | $811 0 0 |15°4)~"" 
1869 Glasgow Gas Company. . | 541,950,000 17,887 10 0 2,975 0 0 20,682 10 O | 9°24) 10°03 
1869 Glasgow City and Suburbar 421,000,000 16,875 0 0 2,125 0 0 19,000 0 O |10°83) ~ 
1871 Aberdeen Gas Company. 110,000,000 6,500 0 0 Nil. 6,500 0 0 14°13 
1874 Belfast Gas Company - | 855,589,000 |- 17,394 0 0 1,940 0 0 19,234 0 0 13°05 
1870 Leeds Gaslight Company . . 310,000,000 15,560 0 0 2,587 10 0 18,147 10 O /|14°04) =~ 13°45 
1870 | Leeds New Gaslight Company 312,000,000 14,039 0 0 2,668 0 0 16,707 O O |12°85) ~~" “° 
1871 Bradford Gaslight Company . 540,793,420 8,925 0 0 ., Nil. | 8,925 0 0 3°96 
1872 Bolton Gas Company. — 304,385,000 14,460 10 O | 967 0 0 | 15,42710 0 | 12°17 
1672 | Huddersfield Gas Company o + 6 + « » | 36G,000000 5,967 0 0 | 844 0 0 6,311 0 0 10°10 
1872 | HerefordGasCompany. .......-+.-| 39,360,000 2.325 0 0 | Nil. 2,325 0 0 14°17 
1874 | WiganGasCompany. .. . ea 110,125,900 5,585 0 0 Nil. 5,535 0 0 12°06 
1874 Nottingham Gas Company. 572,417,400 22,442 0 0 1,600 0 0 24,042 0 O 10°09 
1876 St. Helens Gas Company 83,236,373 5,593 0 0 51710 0 6,110 10 0 17°62 
1877 Warrington Gas Company. 102,005,200 6,120 0 0 842 0 0 6,462 0 0 15°20 
1877 Blackburn GasCompany ......... 285,680,900 19,812 9 0 4,101 0 0 23,913 9 0 20°09 
1877 Isle of Thanet (Ramsgate) Gas Company .. . 69,235,000 2,762 0 0 Nil. 2,762 0 0 9°59 
1878 Leicester Gas Company. ........-. 426,697,000 19,065 0 0 900 0 0 19,965 0 0 11°23 
1881 Newcastle-under-Lyme Gas Company 48,053,000 2,487 0 0 210 0 0 2,647 0 0 13°22 
1878 Gtelowa Gas Company... . ss ce se 52,000,000 2,975 0 0 224 0 0 8,199 0 0 14°77 
1879 Lancaster Gas Company .. . i es At 46,879,000 3,400 0 O 815 0 0 8,715 0 0 19°05 
1874 Birmingham GasCompany ....... 800,404,000 18,000 0 O 3,600 0 0 21,600 0 O 6°47) _ 801 
1874 Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company. 1,462,000,000 58,290 0 0 Nil. 58,290 0 0 9-50} he 
20)256°71 
| 12°83 average 
‘ | (£27,000 at 4 p.ct.) es 
1887 Edinburgh Gas Company. ...... .» +! 709,000,000 20,000 0 0 | £1,080 0 0 21,080 0 0 7°12 














Average cost of the 20 Companies, as shown above 


Cost of the Edinburgh gas undertaking . 


to the city in competition with the existing Company. We state this with 
the more confidence because, in our opinion, the Company have met the 
Corporation in the fairest possible spirit ; so that there would be no justi- 
fication for such a step, which if attempted would most assuredly fail. 

In conclusion, we will sum up the foregoing remarks on the “ gas 
purchase” as follows :—We refer to the accompanying table to show that 
the terms agreed upon for the acquisition of the gas undertaking are 
most advantageous to the Corporations as well as to the Gas Company ; 
and also that when the gas supply of Edinburgh and Leith is in the hands 
of the two Corporations, that large savings will be effected, both in the 
manufacture and distribution of gas, which will greatly benefit both the 
private consumers and the public authorities. We are therefore of opinion 
that no time should be lost in negotiating with the Edinburgh and Leith 
Company for the purchase of their undertaking ; and when this is accom- 
plished, to make all necessary arrangements for application to Parliament 
in the next session for powers to carry out the agreement between the 
Corporations and the two Gas Companies. 

(Signed) G. Witson STEVENSON, 

Westminster, May 3, 1887. ALFRED PENNY. 


Tue AGREEMENT CoNFIRMED BY THE LEITH Town Covuncrn. 

At the Meeting of the Leith Town Council, on Tuesday last week— 
Provost Henperson presiding—the subject of the proposed purchase of 
the Edinburgh Gas-Works was under consideration. 

Bailie ARcHIBALD, in moving the approval of the report of the Special 
Committee in connection with the opposition to the Gas Bill, and par- 
ticularly that the Council confirm the provisional agreement entered into 
between the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith and the Edinburgh Gas 
Company, said that the report of the Special Committee was very com- 
plete, and, he hoped, clear and satisfactory. The question before the 
Council that day was not whether the principle of the gas supply of Edin- 
burgh and Leith should continue in the hands of private Companies, or 
whether it should be vested in the Corporations for behoof of the public. 
This was definitely settled by a petition, which was unanimously approved 
to be transmitted to the House of Lords against the Bill, and by a reso- 


lution in Council in the month of March confirming that principle 





12°83d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
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571d. = 44°5 per cent. less. 


—confirming the a that the time had come when these mon? 
polies should no longer be allowed to continue, and the supply d 
gas should not be allowed to remain in the hands of private Com- 
anies, but should be transferred to, and vested in the Corporatious 
or the behoof of the public; and the Special Committee was instructed to 
co-operate with the city of Edinburgh in opposing the Bill for the purpos. 
They would see that their instructions were not to oppose the Bill for 
mere opposition’s sake, nor for any other purpose than to have the gas 
taken out of the hands of the Company and transferred to the public. 
They did not, of course, see exactly how this was to be done at that time; 
but they could scarcely count upon being so successful as to get the Bil 
rejected and the agreement signed, which the Corporations could adopt 
or refuse. The only question they had to consider was whether this 
provisional agreement was, on the whole, fair and reasonable—fair 
the Corporation, to the public, and to the shareholders of the (# 
Company. By the rejection of the Bill, the Corporation got quit of th 
expense of a new site—the large site near Portobello, about $7 acres—ai 
the attendant expenses of buying up so many cottages, which were est: 
mated at £36,000. This was the first advantage gained. The second ws 
that they were saved any further parliamentary conflict. They mu% 
know that they could not have fought a question of this kind in Parlit 
ment without an enormous expense. He took it that in other directions, 
making a moderate estimate, £44,000 had been saved by freedom from 
further parliamentary conflict and arbitration; and this added to th 
£36,000 for the site, made a saving of £80,000. As to the agreement on 1% 
merits, the first thing they had to look to was the position of the share 
holders whose property they were taking over. When people were asked 
to sell their property for the public good, they always expected to be well 
paid. There was what they called a compulsory guschede Comes, The Com 
pany had been incorporated for a long period; and no doubt they had mades 
very good thing of it. The Company had been exceedingly well managed 
and they had made large profits, paid good dividends, and added grest! 
to the capital value of the undertaking, The shareholders had receiv 
for 50 years 10 per cent, on the capital invested; and they also receivel 
two bonuses, one of them five years ago of about £44,000, and about 20 yest 
ago a half-year’s extra dividend. They had made about £50,000 out of th 
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besides dividends; and they had put at least £100,000 into the 


i 
*834., and the cern, 
> mertaking out of profits which they might have divided. Had it been 

























































































































BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue STokeRs aNnpD SunDAY Work. 


At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman Sir T. Martineau) presiding—the question of making an 
extra payment to the stokers and other workmen when employed on Sun- 
days was under consideration. 

r. BLoorE proposed—‘ That the Gas Committee be, and they are 
hereby instructed to pay the workmen who were employed at the gas- 
works on Sundays the 13th and 20th of March last, in connection with 
the preparations for the recent visit of the Queen, at the rate of time and 
a half, instead of at the ordinary rate, and that in future the said Com- 
mittee do pay for all Sunday work at such increased rate.” He said that 
when the men applied for extra payment they were refused. He then had 
an interview with the Chairman of the Gas Committee on behalf of the 
men; and as Mr. Pollack told him the Committee could not see their way 
clear to accede to the application, he was obliged to bring the matter before 
the Council. Prior to 1878 the stokers were paid 5s. per day, and 
month received a day’s a! for their Sunday work ; but in 1878 Sunday 
labour was discontinued. What the men asked was that when Sunday 
labour was imposed upon them, they should be oy for the day at the rate 
of time and a half. In regard to the visit of the Queen, the workmen in 
almost every department received extra payment for working on the pre- 
vious Sunday; and it was only fair that the men engaged at the gas-works, 
who were employed on Sundays the 13th and 20th of March, should also 
receive extra payment. 

Mr. Loveuton seconded the motion. 

Alderman Manton hoped the Council would avoid as much as possible 
the imposition of Sunday labour. If, however, the circumstances com- 
pelled them to employ their workmen, they ought to pay them po d 
in addition to their ordinary wages. The resolution, however, if passed, 
would perhaps be considered to censure the Committee ; and, under these 
circumstances, he would move the following amendment :—‘“ That the 
resolution now under consideration be referred to the Gas Committee for 
consideration, with instructions to report.” 

Mr. PEMBERTON seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Poixack (Chairman of the Gas Committee) said that in the time of 
the old Companies, and in the first year of the transfer of the gas under- 
taking to the Corporation, arrangements were made with the stokers to 
work throughout the year, Sundays included. The men worked in two 
shifts—from six in the morning until six at night, and from six at night 
until six in the morning. For the purpose of inducing the men to attend 
work regularly during the night, those who worked on three Sundays had 
the fourth as a holiday, and were paid for it. There were serious objec- 
tions to discontinuing work on Sundays; and the Engineers calculated 
that by suspending work the expense would be id. per 1000 cubic feet on 
the cost of the total production. Nevertheless, after consideration, the 
Committee decided to suspend Sunday work; and a new agreement was 
made between the stokers and the Gas Department. Every stoker engaged 
was obliged to subscribe to the agreement, which sta that the Cor- 
poration agreed to pay to a servant the weekly wages of 35s. at the end of 
each week during which he should continue in their service, but subject to 
a proportionate deduction in the event of the servant not being employed 
on the Sunday, or if he was absent on any other occasion. Therefore the 
engagement with the stokers was that they should work on Sunday at the 
usual rate of wages when required. The Committee did not desire that 
the men should work on Sunday if it could be helped; but when it was 
necessary—and from time to time it was necessary—then, according to 
their agreement, they worked without extra —— He could state 
distinctly that there was no gas department in the country which paid any- 
thing for Sunday work beyond the usual rate of wages. As regarded the 
two dates mentioned by Mr. Bloore, the 13th of March had nothing to do 
with the Queen’s visit, and on the 20th of March the men requested to be 
allowed to work so as to get off on the day of the visit. Onneither Sunday 
were the men compelled to work because of the Queen’s visit. 

Mr. GRANGER said the Committee of the Council seemed to think it their 
duty to give every decision against the workmen. The men employed in 
the Gas Department were constantly expressing regret that the under- 
taking had passed from the old Company to the Corporation. 

Alderman Avery, in supporting the amendment, said it was in the 
interests of all that further information should be obtained ; and the best 
method of doing this would be to refer the matter to the Committee to 
consider and report upon. 

Mr. Marris said he well remembered that the 35s. a week was determined 
on the basis of 5s. a day; there being then no distinction between Sunday 
and any other day. 

Alderman M. J. Hart explained that Sunday work had been abolished 
except in necessary cases, when, on account of foggy or cold weather, the 
best of arrangements were upset. Referring to Mr. Granger’s remarks, he 
said it was a very curious thing that the alleged complaint never reached 
the ears of anybody but two or three members of the Council. Only a 
short time ago complaints were said to exist ; but when the. matter was 
investigated, it was found that the men were strongly against outside inter- 
ference. Grave charges had been made, and unjustly made, against the 
Committee, who would be quite willing to have the question referred to 
them to report upon. 

Mr. Buoore declined to accept the amendment. 

Upon a vote being taken, the amendment was carried by 34 votes to 14. 





Larce RepuctTion IN THE Price or “Day” Gas at Bancor,—The 
Bangor Town Council, at their meeting on Monday last week, decided, 
on the advice of their Gas Engineer (Mr. J. Smith) to reduce by 50 per 
cent.—viz., from 5s, to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet—the price of gas con- 
sumed in the daytime. In view of this change, Mr. Smith is making 
arrangements to introduce M. Wybauw’s double-index meter At present 
only about one-fourth of the inhabitants of Bangor use gas, and a vigorous 
— is being made to induce a larger number of the citizens to take a 
supply. 

Coxtomso Gas AND WaTER Company, Luwtrep.—The annual report of the 
Directors of this Company presented to the shareholders at the ordinary 
general meeting on Wednesday last affords a striking example of the heavy 
increase in the item of “loss by exchange ” which was experienced during 
the past year by the majority of English companies carrying on their 
operations in other countries. In this instance the loss amounted to 
£2915 1s. 6d.; being £581 17s. 11d. more than in the previous year—the 
excess representing very nearly 1 per cent. dividend on the ordinary share 
capital. A table in the report sets forth the loss during the past five years. 
In 1882 it was £1841 0s.10d.; 1883, £2116 17s. 10d.; 1884, £1900 14s. 7d.; in 
1885, £2333 3s. 7d.; last year, £2915 1s.6d. The result of the working was 
that after paying £1902 18s. 10d. interest on debenture bonds, and writin 
off £300 from the suspense account, there remained a net balance o 
£2620 19s.6d. The Directors recommended the payment of the maximum 
dividend of 7 per cent. upon the preference shares, and a dividend of 1 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, both less income-tax; the balance of 








ement bety, e original corporation of the Company, before the Leith Company 
bargains a mer ‘orporated, they would not have been allowed to do this; for there 
+ know of no aclause restricting them to 10 percent. in any one year, and there was 
dertaking ,so # provision whereby a public audit was to be made of their books. 
ir liabilities jn {nfortunately, by the incorporation of the Leith ern ag | in 1840 this pro- 
‘at major of --ion was made, or appeared to have been made obsolete. These statements 
Price has beey vould be pressed upon an arbiter if he was appointed to determine the value. 
; He would take into account the fact that the shareholders had been making 
IN matters of ual to 13 per cent. on their paid-up capital, The Corporations were going 
een en i . ay the shareholders annuities of £20,000 per annum ; and the share- 
Cars, and hay holders were to pa their own income-tax, which they had never done before 
TADgIng terns ghile in receipt of their 10 per cent, dividends. They were also to receive 
ati 497,000 in cash. He had been looking over the agreement made with the 
| on for the Edinburgh Water Company, when their undertaking was transferred to 
Ptionally low; the Water Trust ; and he found that the present agreement was, as nearly 
oe in gs possible, on the same lines. Had the Gas Company been restricted to 
A _ Under. 10 per cent. dividend, they would have been compelled to take 9 or 94 ; but 
the » ON Which it was owing to the Company being unrestricted that they made such 
we continued eormous profits and bonuses. The Water Company was not only allowed 
= Under to keep all their fands in the bank and elsewhere, but they were paid 
af enefited— , sum of £20,000 down at the transference, over and above the value of 
ee toeir stores. The ex-Lord Chancellor of Great Britain said, in a discussion 
he their in the House of Lords, that he thought one of the fairest ways to deter- 
he jieh-las mine the value of these undertakings was to take the average profit. The 
o (oe, average profit of the Gas Company for the last seven years was £26,450. 
Papten sos More than £1000 of this was derived from what was termed investments, 
notorious! which the Company were to be allowed to retain. He was bound to say 
seriously dis. that the Corporation would need £50,000 of capital to carry on the under- 
lemens taking. They would save the Directors’ fees, and the expense of double 
“ nha sts of pipes and duplicates of everything. He thought the arrangement 
Pplying gas avery fair and reasonable one. 
The Provost seconded the motion, 
Treasurer WALDIE moved—“ That in view of the financial importance 
of the provisional agreement with the Edinburgh Gas Company, and the 
Ss recommendations of the report of the deputation to London, the Council 
: required to delay deciding about these until after a public meeting of the ratepayers 
mnuities and should be held to consider the whole subject; and that the Council request 
fan Cabie the Provost and Town Clerk to arrange for such a meeting being held 
s Sold. on Monday next.” In proposing this resolution, he said he wanted it to 
cio” ae be distinctly understood that he was not in any way wishing to take an 
ar antagonistic position to what the members of the deputation had so 
4°72 laboriously done in London, They were sent to London to do not only a 
very difficult, but a very delicate and important piece of work; but at the 
0°03 same time he was quite entitled to hold his own views regarding the terms 
4°13 ofthe provisional agreement. He was not taking up the position of fault- 
3°05 finder, either with the work of the deputation or the manner in which it 
" wassetabout, There was no doubt that besides having a very important 
3°45 and difficult piece of work to do, they were free-handed in doing it, and were 
8°96 instructed to co-operate with the city of Edinburgh; but from the public 
2°17 information already given, it seemed pretty clear that the Edinburgh repre- 
0°10 sentatives were ee unwilling to come back from London without an 
4°17 agreement. He did not know whether their (Leith’s) representatives were 
2-06 similarly inclined ; but still all through the Edinburgh deputation’s report, 
0-09 there was this idea—that they did not, if possible, wish to return to Edin- 
7+69 burgh without an agreement with the Gas Company. He did not think 
+90 that the representatives of the Corporations had been aware of the value of 
09 the one card which was in their hands to play. There were 8000 of the 
+59 Gas Company’s shares which could not be bought for less than £10 each 
1-93 above what they were purchaseable at before the deputation signed the 
3-99 agreement. He need not say any more about this, except quote a remark 
77 by one of the Edinburgh deputation, who “ thought the gas shareholders 
05 were very lucky fellows indeed.” This was not saying that the deputation 
had not done their very best. They had come back with a definite state- 
O01 ment as to what the communities might get if they choose. But the price 
a was high ; and the question was, Would it be advisable to purchase and 
7] consult the community? Bailie Archibald had compared the transfer of 
‘Sao the water-works to that of the gas-works. These things were quite differ- 
+83 average ent. Water was often scarce, it was a necessity of life, and there was a 
ae great cry about the public getting the transference; but the gas question 
+19 was entirely in a different position. There was no scarcity of gas; the 
price was quite reasonable; and nobody was complaining about the quan- 
tity or the quality. But he went further back, and quoted from a report, 
dated Oct. 5 last, written by Bailie Archibald, in which this very strong 
statement appeared: ‘In these circumstances, and keeping in view the 
probability of the introduction of electricity or some other scientific 
method, the Committee cannot recommend that the Council should take 
over the Gas Companies at present.” He (Mr. Waldie) maintained that there 
hese cage was no alteration in these things to justify a complete change of pro- 
_ supply of cedure. [Bailie AncHtBALD: Read a few lines further on.] hey had 
ivate Com: never consulted their constituencies on this matter ; and the whole object 
or poratious of his motion was to save them from what he considered a rather risky pro- 
structed to cedure. In the words of the deputation’s report, they were going into a 
he purpose. very difficult, delicate, and responsible piece of business, largely affecting 
he Bill for the pockets and interests of the ratepayers. They should, therefore, allow 
ve the gas the me a to say whether they were doing the right thing in what they 
the public proposed. It might be all right; but it was in defence of the principle 
that time; that he argued. He certainly desired to relieve himself of any personal 
et the Bil responsibility in the matter. 
ould adopt Mr. Ross seconded the amendment. 
ether this _ Mr. Fisner said they knew perfectly well what they were about in send- 
le—fair to ing the deputation to London. They were quite unanimous in the matter. 
f the Gas The subject had been well ventilated ; and from what he could gather out- 
uit of S side not a single individual was opposed to it. 
a On a division 13 voted for the motion, and only 2 for the amendment. 
econd wai 
a At the meeting of the Association of Birmingham Students of the Insti- 
= bn - tution of Civil Engineers last Thursday—Mr. E. Pritchard, M. Inst. C.E., 
any a in the chair—Mr. W. B. Purser read a paper on the Leamington Water- 
‘YY rs Works, He explained that previous to the year 1832 Leamington depended 
ed to te entirely upon private wells for its water. From that year until 1879 the 
ent re is water supply to the town was obtained by pumping from the River Leam. 
the p= In 1879 the present water-works were opened. The water, as sent into the 
neg ; town, is now obtained from an artesian well 112 feet deep, whence it is 
rh yo pumped into two covered service reservoirs, each capable of storing 500,000 
4 e 4 ; gallons. There is a constant supply of water at high pressure. Leaming- 
ad mades ton experienced a severe drought in the years 1883, 1884, and 1885, when 
a its were driven for a distance of about 300 feet from a small well (about 
gree i 50 feet from the artesian well) in search of new fissures to increase the 
oe supply. Such driving did not, however, materially increase the quantity 
) — of water obtainable. To ensure greater pressure for special circumstances 
it 2 ie in times of fire, &c., astandpost 40 feet high has been erected. The present 
out 0: consumption is, on an average, 24 gallons per head per diem, 








£452 18s. 8d, to be carried forward, 
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THE GAS QUESTION AT HANLEY. 

At the last Meeting of the Hanley Town Council—the Mayor (Mr. J. 
Bromley) in the chair—the General Purposes Committee reported that at 
their meeting on the 19th ult. they resolved, ‘‘ That the opinion of the 
Tunstall Local Board be taken as to again expressing to the British Gas- 
light Company the readiness of the Council to purchase their Etruria and 
Brownhills undertakings ; that the Town Clerk be requested to make the 
best settlement he could with the witnesses and pay the accounts; and 
that the Joint Clerks be requested to advise as to the course to be adopted 
by the consumers if no reduction is made in the price of gas.” At a meet- 
ing of the Joint Sub-Committee on the same day it was further resolved— 
“ That the action of the Town Clerk and the Clerk to the Tunstall Local 
Board in obtaining Counsel's opinion as to the action to be taken by con- 
sumers in are of the Gas Company’s accounts be approved ; and thata 
notice be published, by advertisement, that payment for gas supplied since 
Feb. 11, 1887, exceeding 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, should be made under 
protest, and that the opinion of Counsel be taken as to the form of such 
notice and protest; that a conference with the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Bosanquet, and Mr, Young, be arranged to take place in London.” A letter 
was read from Mr. F. L. Linging, Secretary to the Company, dated the 
6th ult., in reply to a letter ordered to be sent to the Company at the last 
meeting, saying the Directors were still adverse to selling the works. 

Alderman Powe.t said the Joint Committee of Tunstall and Hanley 
had decided that it was better to take the course which had been acted 
upon—viz., to offer to pay a half-quarter at 3s. 6d., and the remaining half 
at 3s. per 1000 feet; so that when the collector called, tender of this 
amount should be made. They had done this under Counsel’s advice. 

Mr. Rogrnson said he wished to make a few remarks, in the interest of 
some of the ratepayers, relative to the gas question. The Council were 
advising the people not to tender any more than a certain amount. A 
gentleman Sal ound him whether, if he did not tender the full amount 
the Company demanded of him, they could instantly cut off his supply. 
If this could be done, some of the tradespeople would be placed in a very 
awkward position. 

Alderman Cooke suggested that an arrangement should be made with 
the Company to take a test case. In the event of this being decided upon, 
it would be the duty of the Council to defend it in the interests of the 
general public. 

Alderman Powe tt said under the Act the Company had no right to cut 
off the supply of gas upon any gas consumer tendering payment to them 
in accordance with the bills which had been published. Whether or not 
they took upon themselves to do what they had no right to do was another 
question. But they must, in their own interests, summon somebody; and 
whoever was summoned the Joint Committee were prepared to defend. 
If a test case was selected, they were ready to meet them and obtain the 
decision of the Court. 

Mr. Braprorp said they had had a trial by the Recorder, and had been 
successful; and now, if he was rightly informed, they were going to have 
another trial, and no doubt employ expensive Counsel. What were they to 
be instructed to do? 

Alderman Ripeway: To confirm the judgment. 

Mr. Braprorp said a remark was made by Alderman Hammersley at 
one of the meetings of the General Purposes Committee, that everything 
they had done would have to be done over again—that was to say, it was 
really only for twelve months. So thatthe expense incurred would simply 
be the expense of twelve months, and they would have to undergo the 
process again. He wished to know whether this was correct. 

Alderman Cooke : If they are condemned in costs one year, they will not 
wish to be another year. 

Mr. Braprorp said he understood that the Act specified that the Com- 
pany were to have a certain percentage of profit; and if this was not made 
at 3s. 3d., it would have to at 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet. So it appeared to 
him that it would be something like a century before they obtained it if 
they had to go to law every year. 

Alderman Hammerstey said he should like the Town Clerk to answer 
the question. It was according to the Act of 1847, followed by that of 
1871. If in any year the profits exceeded the amount required to pay 
the maximum dividend, there was to be taken a certain sum for form- 
ing the reserve fund. Then the surplus was to be applied in the reduc- 
tion of the price of gas. But if next year it should happen that the 
3s. price was not suflicient, the Company would be in a position to 
increase the amount again to such a sum as they thought would make 
up their statutory dividends. 

Alderman Powe tt asked whether anybody ong that the Company, 
charging 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, could not pay their statutory dividends, 
when everybody all round was making a profit and reducing the rates of 
the town 3d., 4d., and 6d. in the pound. The question was in the hands 
of the Council; and no doubt when the thing came up it would be argued, 
and they would obtain some decision. 

The report was adopted. 


STALYBRIDGE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

Tue Resvutts or THE First YeAR’s WorKING BY THE CORPORATION. 

At the Meeting of the Stalybridge Town Council on Monday last week, 
there were some references to the result of the first complete year’s work- 
ing of the Gas Department since the transfer to the Corporation. The 
annual statement of accounts is not yet printed, and the figures as to the 
actual profit or loss were not stated by the Chairman or Deputy Chairman 
of the Committee. It appears, however, that the gross profit made in the 
year ended the 25th of March last was £4426, out of which £3720 has to be 
— for interest on loans, and £560 to be set aside for the sinking fund; 
eaving a net profit of only £145. Alderman Atkinson, the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, said he was glad to tell the members of the Council 
that the result of the first entire year’s operations of the works was that 
they produced gas at less cost than the old Company; and they would no 
doubt in the near future be able to reduce the price of gas. They considered 
the matter very carefully at the last meeting, and thought it would be better 
to defer it for the present. Still they would be able to do it at an early date. 
Alderman Ridyard, the Deputy-Chairman, added that he had gone very 
carefully through the figures of last year, and he found that they com- 
pared very well indeed with the old Company. In the matter of coal, the 
Company had an advantage of more than 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. In the 
use of purifying material and in salaries they also had an advantage. 
Taking distribution on the whole, they compared well. In the matter of 
wages, rents, rates, and taxes, they were something lower. They would 
have done very well indeed but for the fell in residuals, They received for 
residuals 432d. per 1000 feet of gas made, while in 1885 the Company 
received 11°26d.; in 1884, 11°59d.; in 1883, 11°63d. The Company thus had 
an advantage of rather more than 7d. per 1000 cubic feet over the Co - 
tion in this matter of residuals. The gross profit of last year was 10°20d. 

er 1000 cubic feet, out of which the loan and sinking fund took 9°86d. 

he Directors made gross profits in 1885 of 14°10d. per 1000 cubic feet; in 
1884, of 19°96d.; and in 1883, of 15°85d. When they considered that the 
Company had an advantage of 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, it would be clear 
that the management under the Corporation was certainly not extravagant 








WIGAN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Past Year's Workinc.—Tue Gas-Works INvesticatioy, 

At the Meeting of the Wigan Town Council last Wednesday—the y,, 
(Alderman Park) in the chair—the minutes of the Gas Committee a 
prising the results of the working of the Gas Department in the = 
ending March 25 last were presented. Year 

Alderman J. Sarr, in moving the confirmation of the minutes, Said th, 
Gas Committee were glad to find the results of the past year’s worki 
had exceeded their anticipations. They were perfectly satisfied both ut 
the make of gas and the profits realized ; and he might say that the leakage 
was less than it had been for many years past. 

Mr. Booru seconded the motion. 

Mr. Jackson asked if any report of the Gas Investigation Committe, 
was to be submitted. The :town was getting impatient, and Wanted ty 
know something of what the Committee were doing. 

Mr. WorTHINGTON said the Committee did not intend to bring Up an 
interim report ; but when they had concluded their labours, they woul 
present a complete one. 

Mr. Jackson said he should like a direct answer as to whether the Com. 
mittee intended to present a report or not. 

The Mayor said he thought the answer given by Mr. Worthington yy 
plain enough. There was no doubt a report would be submitted at th, 
propertime. The examination and investigation were still going on, anj 
until they were completed the report could not be submitted. 

Alderman J. Smiru observed that he intended to say, in moving th, 
resolution, that next year he would ask the Treasurer to furnish, in ti 
statement of accounts, the quantity of gas made, and how it was dist;j, 
buted. The quantity produced last year was upwards of 231 million eubjy 
feet; and as it was anticipated that they would make 230 millions, jy 
Council would see they were on the right side. 

The following is the statement :— 











Cubic Feet, 
Gas made, as per station meters *« + « « « 231,781,000 
» consumed, as per rentals « 212987,700 
»» consumed on the works. 1,946,000 
» given to the Free Library . 472,000 
215,405,700 
Unaccounted for ... ... s+ « 16,375,300 
Being equal to 7°064 per cent. 
T 
Coal carbonized 21,345 5 
Canne 99 ° 1,757 11 
Total . 23,102 16 
Percentage of coal 92°4 per ct. 
Po » cannel =o " = 
Make of gas per ton of coal and cannel carbonized + « 10,082 c. ft, 
Average cost per ton of coalandcanneldelivered. . . . 8s. 7d, 
Average illuminating power of the gas supplied . 18°33 cndls, 
Cubic Feet, 
Gas made, year ending March 25,1886 .. . 224,129,000 
a * March 25, 1887 231,781,000 
Imerease. ». «+ «© « « ee 7,652,000 
Equal to 3°4 per cent. 
Gas sold, year ending March 25,1886. . . . + « «+ 195,107,500 
a na March 25,1887. . + « « 215,405,700 
Increase i a ae 20,298,200 
Equal to 10°4 per cent, 
Coal and { Cost per 1000 cub. ft.ofgas made . . ° 9°6874. 
canne { 9 ~ sold ee * © 10°419d, 


The minutes were passed. 


The abstract of the accounts of the Gas Department, as prepared by the 
Borough Treasurer, are not easy of comparison, because those embraced 
in the last abstract were for 15 months, while the period under review is 
only one of twelve months. On the 26th of March last year there was an 
adverse balance of £51384 1s. 2d. After wiping this off, and providing for 
interest on debenture stock, there is left a net result on the year's work. 
ing of £497 1s. 10d., and after transferring £1705 to the sinking fund, in 
accordance with the Act, and providing for bad debts (£269) and gas and 
coke to the Free Library, there is a debit balance to next year’s accounts 
of £1561 8s. 04d. Leaving out the balances, the working of the gas concern 
for the past twelve months resulted in a net profit of £3572. 

Owing to the difference in the period embraced in the last two accounts, 
it is necessary to take in the 1884 abstract to clearly show the true position 


of affairs. Here are a few of the figures side by side :— 
1886-7. 1885-6. 1884. 
12 months. 15 months. 12 months. 
Repeats from the sale of gas, resi- 
dual products, rents of meters,&c. £40,811 .. £49,902 .. £41,762 
Total expenditure on manufacture, 
distribution,&c. . . . . . . £25,816 £35,373 £25,715 


Compared with 1884 there is a loss of £1000 on the past year in the receipts. 
This is due, however, not to the reduction in the price of gas which has 
been made in the interval, but to the fall in the value of residuals. The 
sum received from the tar account was last year only £353, against £152 
in 1885-6, and £1175 in 1884. Although the price of gas has been reduced, 
the receipts from the sales amounted in the past twelve months to £29,780, 
as against £29,564 in 1884, and £35,081 for the fifteen months of 18854. 
Of course a larger quantity of gas has been made; but the coal required to 
produce it cost less than in 1884, and there was only a small stock in hand 
on the making up of the accounts in March last. During the past yeartbe 
expenditure on capital account amounted to £27,935 7s. 11d.; making the 
total expenditure up to the 25th of March last £260,903 7s. 4d. After 
deducting loans cancelled and the amount at the credit of the sinking fund 
account, the total indebtedness of the Gas Department was at the close ol 
the accounts £250,002 2s. 8d., showing an amount overborrowed of £223. i. 
The general balance-sheet shows that the gas and meter rents due to the 
Corporation amount to £12,102; whereas on March 25, 1886, the total then 
put down as owing was £9900. The amount at the debit of the capital 
account at the close of the financial year was £16,632 3s. 8d. 





Tue Cost or THE VrRNwy WaTer-Works.—A statement of the total 
expenditure on the Vyrnwy Water-Works up to the 25th of March last has 
just been issued, The outlay to that date on the Llanwddyn embankment 
works and works in connection with the reservoir was £426,768 6s., o 
which £5690 19s. had been expended on the maintenance of the Vyrn¥y 
Estate, The total spent in obtaining materials from the Llanwddys 
qu was £158,242 18s. 1d., and the total disbursed on aqueducts and 
pipe line, £693,744 8s, 9d, Land and easements (Vyrnwy watershed, 
reservoir, and aqueduct) cost £252,759; the whole making a grand to 
of £1,531,514 18s. 5d. The entire outlay during the first quarter of the pre 
sent year, with which the return specially deals, was £31,744 19s. 3d., of 
which £14,399 13s, 5d., was expended on the reservoir and embankmett; 
£4095 14s, on the quarrying operations ; £12,960 18s. 8d. on the pipe line; 
and £288 18s, 7d. on land and easements, Since January last fresh col 
tracts have been entered into for a total of £67,023 17s. 
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IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
the Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Association was held last 
y, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. H. Woop 


in the chair. 4 7 ‘ 
ae SecreTaRy (Mr. R. S. Gardiner) read the notice calling the meeting, 
snd also the following report of the Directors :— 

The present half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the proprietors has been 
convened in conformity with the Association’s Acts of Parliament, for the purpose 
of receiving a report from the Directors upon the affairs of the Company, and of 

ing a dividend for the half year ended the 81st of December, 1886. 
une ‘ollowing summary shows the results of the Association’s operations during 





iod :— 
that Perthe quantity of gas made in the half year ended the Cubic Feet. 
8ist of December lastwas. . . . . . »« »« « 8,806,000,000 
The quantity made in the corresponding half year of 
1885 was. ose see e eve eo » « « CORE CIRSG0 
Being anincrease of . “oe 112,000,000 
or at the rate of 3°04 per cent. 
The total number of lights on the 8lst of December 
ee a ee ee 1,699,442 
(there being at that date 123,028 consumers on the 
books of the Association.] 
At the close of the corresponding half year of 1885 the : 
number of lightawas ... ++. +e eee 1,666,018 
These figures give anincreaseof. .. . 83,424 
or at the rate of 2 per cent. 
The entire length of mains laid on the S8lst of Miles. 
December tasiwas . ..+ + +c «© es e @ « 1,541 
The length of mains laid on the 8lst of December 
1885 was. . « « « « « hie a eo ee “a 1,547 


Showingadecreaseof ....+ +. 
(This is owing toa portion of the old system of mains at 
Amsterdam having been disconnected and set aside for a 
length of 34 miles 1641 yards.] 
Acomparison of the cost of the coal employed during the half year with that of 
the coal used in the corresponding period of 1885 exhibits a decrease of 8°54d. per 


6 


n. 
The value of coke was well maintained ; but the revenue derived from the sale 
or treatment of both tar and ammoniacal liquor was again sensibly diminished. 

The rental for the half year under review was in excess of that for the corre- 

nding half year of 1885; but the profit shown was somewhat less, which is 
ally accounted for by the decreased value of tar and ammoniacal liquor. 

The plant and mains at all the stations were maintained in a due state of 


ficiency. 2 
“The Nieuwer-Amstel works, in course of erection at Amsterdam, made further 


progress towards completion. 

The enlargement of the Haaren works at Aix-la-Chapelle was commenced; and 
the Directors anticipate being able to supply the whole city from this one source, 
and to close the two remaining works now in action. 

The new gasholder at the Erdberg works at Vienna was completed, and further 
progress made with the erection of the house over it. 

The gasholder in course of erection at Hanover was completed and set in action. 

The Directors have to report that the Association’s contract with the Municipality 
of Lille has been prolonged for a term of 20 years. 

A small piece of land was purchased at Haarlem adjoining the Association's 
works; and a small portion of the Association’s property at Ghent was disposed of. 

The Directors desire, in conclusion, to draw the attention of the proprietors to 
the accounts for the half year ended the 3lst of December last. These have been 
duly audited; and from them the Directors have, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, prepared a scheme showing the profit 
of the Association for the half year, and the portion thereof applicable to the 
purposes of dividend, which they recommend now to be declared—namely, a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. for the half year ended the 3lst of December last, payable, free 
of income-tax, on and after the 1st day of June next. 

The Directors who go out of office by rotation are: Francis Bassett, Esq., George 
Simpson, Esq., T. H. Goodwin Newton, Esq. These gentlemen are eligible for 
re-election, and offer themselves accordingly. The Auditor, who goes out of office, 
is Joseph Sebag Montefiore, Esq., who is also eligible, and offers himself for 
re-election. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen,—It is now my duty to move, “That the 
report upon the affairs of the Association which has been read be received, 
adopted, and entered on the minutes.” Before putting the resolution to 
you, I should like to make a few observations; and they shall be very few. 
Iam sure it will be much more convenient that they should be few, because 
Ihave not had any time whatever to prepare myself for what I should say ; 
and you have been so accustomed to hear most interesting addresses from 
our talented Chairman that I quite feel the less I say the better you will be 
pleased. The first thing I wish to do is to read a letter which has been 
addressed by the Chairman to our Secretary, dated this morning, in which 
Sir Julian Goldsmid says: ‘‘ I regret much that it will not be possible for 
me to meet the shareholders of the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
to-day, owing to the fact that I am the Chairman of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, from which I cannot absent myself. I should have 
informed the shareholders that the business is going on as usual, and that 
nothing remarkable has occurred during the past six months. The fall in 
the value of residuals has continued; but I trust that it has now nearly 
reached the bottom. In other respects I think that our business is in asound 
and healthy condition.” The — which has been read to you has to do 
with a period of six months in which nothing particular has occurred. We 
have gone on in a very quiet way. Only one or two things of moment have 
taken place ; and, on the whole, I think the report is about as short, as 
simple, and as satisfactory as any I have heard in this room for a great 
number of years, and I have to congratulate you upon it. The only thing 
Ishould like to say is with regard to the Chairman’s observation about 
our residuals. There is no doubt that they do put to the test all gas 
companies; and I do not believe there are many shareholders in this 
room who are interested in other gas undertakings who do not know 
this—to their cost to a certain degree. I would only say that we 
have an increase in almost everything—in the quantity of gas sent out 
by 3 per cent., and in the lights of 2 per cent. There is a falling off only 
in the profit on the residuals. I do not know whether I can express 
the same hope as the Chairman does—that we have come to the 

bottom of it. There really does not seem to be much bottom in it. 
The people who have to deal with our residuals appear to know their 
own interests; and it is very difficult to get these products up again in 
value, With regard to other matters, you heard that the quantity of mains 

decreased—that we have given up the old mains at Amsterdam. The 
fact is the old works at Amsterdam were put out of action last March; and 
now the whole of the business is done by the Haarlemmerweg works. The 
second works at Nieuwer-Amstel will shortly be brought into action. At Aix- 
ls-Chapelle we are reorganizing the principal works ; and the other two sub- 
sidiary works will be put out of action. You heard that at Lille our conces- 
Sion has been extended by 20 years; eotaans it up to the year 1934. I 
hope the Chairman will be here then to address you; but it is not likely I 
shall be. I do not think there is much more I have to say upon the work 
at our stations. Everything goes on very well. We are doing all we can 
to keep everything efficient, and still not ae more money than is neces- 
Sary. At Vienna we have the electric light. A little progress has been 
made; but we have had great difficulties with the authorities. One set of 
authorities helps us, and the other set do not; and the question is which is 





going to be the stronger. We shall, I think, get things right in the end ; 
and it will at all events give the Court party satisfaction when they obtain 
the electric light. We have spent a great deal of money; but I have no 
doubt that ultimately we shall carry out what we are contemplating for 
their gratification—not to our own profit, though I do not think there 
will be any loss. I have nothing more to say, except to reiterate my 
pear for you as much as for myself, that the Chairman is not here 
to-day. 

Mr. T. H. G. Newron: I have great pleasure in seconding the adoption 
of the report; and I might do so in the laconic manner in which Mr. 
Wood generally does, with this one remark—that I think the Chairman 
has usually dwelt not only on the half year under review, but also on 
everything of importance in the current six months. Happily the Asso- 
ciation so far in the present half year has no history. 

Mr. Horncastie said he noticed an item debited to the accounts for 
— undivided and for contingencies of £37,626; this amount having 

een written off the Vienna electric lighting plant. He wished to know 
ja . was necessary to write off such a large sum from the total cost of 
the plant. 

Mr. Grover said he had recently been in Vienna; and, thanks to the 
introduction he had received from their Secretary, he had called upon 
Mr. Drory. He was happy to tell his brother proprietors that gas was 
making most excellent progress in Vienna. About the electric light, he 
had not made so many inquiries. As to Germany generally, they must 
admit that electric oes was making progress. At the town he was in 
—Nuremberg—they had a good deal of electric lighting ; but gas also was 
coming very much to the front. He believed that gas would compete with 
the electric light not only in point of price, but in point of light. He saw, 
while in Vienna, a beautiful gaslight—the Welsbach—and he drew the 
Secretary's attention to it. When in Brussels he noticed that many of the 
large shops did not have gas, but a system of oil-lamps. This fact was 
certainly against gas; but when he saw the splendid incandescent light he 
had referred to, he must express his belief that gas would be able to produce 
a better, clearer, and more refined light than electricity. 

Mr. PorTeR said that perhaps the Chairman would be good enough to 
inform the meeting whether the Directors entertained such an opinion of 
the new incandescent gas-light as the gentleman who had just spoken. 

The Cuatrman: I will take the questions in the order in which they have 
been put. One gentleman asked about the £37,000 written off the Vienna 
electric lighting plant. This £37,000 we considered it necessary to write 
off partially for Seocectatien of some plant which we have had to put up 
there. We have also had to pay for certain patents. On the whole, 
up to the present time, we have spent somewhat more than £100,000 
for this electric lighting installation. This £37,000 has been written 
off merely as a matter of precaution. As to the wonderful light 
that Mr. Grover has talked about, it is not likely that we who light 
almost the whole of Vienna have not heard of it. We have heard of it 
for a long time; and perhaps if Mr. Grover had known as much about 
it as we do, he would hold the same opinion that we do. I can remember 
a system of passing gas, after it had been delivered to the consumer, 
through a certain patent vessel, which was charged with an illuminant. 
They used to say that instead of burning 5 feet of gas, only 3 feet would be 
consumed. At that time I had the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance 
with Professor Brand. He told me that when you first turned the gas on 
to the vessel containing the illuminant it was very nice; but by the time 
the vessel was called upon to make its contribution, the gas did not 
appear to be quite so rich as when it began—in fact, it was tried, 
and did not answer. I do not pretend that I am in a position to say 
that this incandescent light will not succeed. We have had our atten- 
tion directed to it, and our Engineers have their eyes on it; but we 
do not see at present that it will answer our purpose to adopt it. 
As to the electric light, and the idea of some people that it is making very 
great progress—be it so. I do not know if there are many gentlemen here 
who have been connected with gas as longas I; but I can remember the 
time very well when gas got a foothold that people said: ‘‘ What will become 
of the candle makers, and the people who make oil-lamps, and so on?” 
and I thought that the well-known firm, Price’s Candle Company, would 
disappear from the London Directory. I believe, however, that they are 
doing, notwithstanding that gas has made such enormous strides, a larger 
business than ever. The same remark applies to the oil trade. Even if 
the electric light is improved so that it is taken up more generally than it 
is now—at present, no doubt, it is an expensive luxury—I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that, if they can go on and make it cheaper, I believe 
there is room enough for the electric light, for us gas people, and for the 
original candle and oil ple. This is my idea—I am not going to sell 
any of my gas shares. do not know that there is anything more that I 
have to say. I think the very simplicity and shortness of the report will 
show you what a very satisfactory condition we are in. Therefore I have 
great pleasure now in asking you to adopt the report. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. Bourne, referring to the extension of the Lille contract, said he 
believed that a quid pro quo was generally given for such things; and he 
inquired on what terms the concession had been granted, and whether it 
would necessitate a renewal or extension of any further mains. 

The Cuarmman: We have had a concession at the town referred to for a 
considerable time; aud we have given satisfaction. We have one part of 
the town—say, the centre; and a French Company has the outside por- 
tion. We joined together; and before the concession had come to an end, 
we approached the town, and the concession has been prolonged for 
20 years from the time the present one terminates, which brings us to the 
year 1934, and it is mutually to the benefit of the town and of the two 
Companies. 

No more questions being asked, 

The CuarrMan moved—“ That a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year 
ended the 31st of December be declared on the £3,600,000 of the stock of the 
Association, and that the same be payable, free of income-tax, on and after 
the lst of June next.” 

Mr. F. Bassett seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the CHarmman, the retiring Directors (Messrs. F 
Bassett, G. Simpson, and T. H. G. Newton) were re-elected, as was also the 
retiring Auditor (Mr. J. Sebag Montefiore), on the motion of Mr. Norrs- 
OVER, seconded by Mr. Givens. 

Mr, NortHover afterwards proposed, and Mr. HorncasTie seconded, 
a ~_ of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, which was cordially 
agreed to. 

The Cuamman: In the name of my co-Directors and myself, I have to 
thank you for your kind expression of approval of our conduct of the 
affairs of the er. I hope to see you present this time six months 
with a different Chairman presiding; and I hope that you will have as 
good a report as you have now. 

Mr. Pater: Before we leave, I should like to say one word with respect 
to the staff. Iam certain that there is no Company in the city of London 
that is more ably served than we are—both in England and abroad. I have 
had the t pleasure in the last ten years of travelling for the Company 
on the Continent, visiting all the stations, and becoming personally 
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acquainted with the Engineers. I can say, with perfect honesty, that Ido 
not know of any body of engineers or officers who are so thoroughly 
devoted as ours are to the interests of the Association. We are most abl 
represented in London by our Secretary (Mr. Gardiner), who works I thin 
rather too hard for his own health ; but he is always willing to give informa- 
tion to the shareholders, and to assist the Board in every possible way. I 
have great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Gardiner, Mr. 
Drory (our Head Engineer on the Continent), Mr. Lindon, and all our 
other engineers and staff at home and abroad. 

Mr. Bassett seconded the motion, which was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. GarpDINER: On behalf of the staff, I should like to express our sincere 
appreciation of any indication of satisfaction that falls either from the 
lips of the Chairman or the shareholders at these half-yearly meetings. 
We always try our utmost to carry out our work not in a perfunctory 
spirit, but so as to further the true welfare of the Association; and it is a 
matter of great satisfaction to us that the Chairman, the Directors, and 
the shareholders all appreciate our efforts. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


MAURITIUS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the London Offices, 14, St. Mary Axe—Mr. W. Wane in the chair. 

The Sxecretary (Mr. A. Hersee) read the notice convening the meeting ; 
and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the year ending 
December last—which were referred to in last week’s JouRNAL, p. 826— 
were taken as read. 

The Cuarrman: In rising to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts, I would first of all allude to the loss which the Company have 
sustained by the unexpected decease of the late Mr. T. Chaloner Smith, 
who was an active and zealous Director from the beginning; and I am 
sure you will all join in our expression of regret at this sad event. In 
filling . the vacancy on the Board, we have secured the co-operation of 
Mr. J. Blacket Gill, whose business knowledge and experience in gas 
matters will be exerted to promote the welfare of the undertaking. I am 
sorry I am not able to speak encouragingly with regard to the present 
position of the Company—in fact, I can only repeat in a great measure the 
observations I addressed to you last year. I have more than once explained 
that Mauritius is, unfortunately, almost entirely dependent for its pros- 
perity on the single commodity of sugar, and that the wealth of the 
people fluctuates according to the extent of the crops and the prices 
obtained. When circumstances are propitious, and besinens is active, 
enterprise is created, more money is spent, and we participate in the 
general improvement; but we suffer correspondingly when times are bad. 
Now, during the past year, not only did the sugar crop turn out exceed- 
ingly small (being under 100,000 tons) ; but it was disposed of at very poor 
prices, which is hardly to be wondered at when we reflect that beet sugar, 
supported by unfair bounties, is selling here at a little over 1d. per pound, 
and is therefore a terrible competitor with cane sugar. As to the future, 
with regard to sugar, all of you are well able, as practical men of business, 
to form your own conclusions ; but I am bound to point out, as concerning 
this Company, that, unless there is a great improvement in the local con- 
ditions of the sugar trade, we cannot expect much progress. The gas and 
meter rental was slightly less than in the year 1885. It would have shown 
a small comparative increase, but the Municipality acted very ungenerously, 
and insisted on deductions from our account to the extent of about £70 for 
lamps accidentally blown out from time to time by high winds. The harsh- 
ness of their treatment has surprised us; for they have been made aware that 
the Company are the reverse of gainers by the accidental extinguishment of 
the lamps, and that we are anxious to do all that can fairly be required of 
us, but without any good effect being produced upon them. It is encou- 
raging to find that the demand for coke is reviving, for the stock has been 
accumulating for some time past ; but our Manager (Mr. Darney) has been 
trying in every direction to create a market, and we can only hope that 
his efforts may shortly be rewarded by an increasing demand. On this 
assumption, the valuation of the stock has not been unduly lowered. The 
unfavourable circumstances in regard to tar now existing at home are 
reflected at Mauritius, and sales of this residual in any large quantity have 
been impossible, even at reduced rates; but for small lots good prices have 
been obtained. In the case of both coke and tar, we have no other alter- 
native than to submit to the prevailing depression ; and meanwhile we 
are not neglecting any Mk agen d of seeking for new purchasers. 
Exchange is an item over which we have no control. But on referring to 
the accounts, you will perceive how — it has affected our profit— 
representing, as it does, a charge of 3 per cent. upon the paid-up share 
capital; and I am sorry to say there are no symptoms of early improve- 
ment. It remains to be seen whether the Royal Commission on Currency, 
now sitting, will recommend measures likely to lead to the raising of the 
value of silver. Exchange now stands at about 1s. 5d. per rupee. The 
result of the year’s working, notwithstanding an addition of £227 
in the item of exchange, is better than that of the preceding year. It 
induces the Directors to recommend a slightly increased dividend, which 
is, so far, satisfactory; and you may rest assured that every effort will be 
used to make further progress, if possible. I beg to move—That the re- 
port and accounts now submitted be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Garey seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

The retiring Director (Mr. W. White) and the retiring Auditors (Messrs. 
J. R. Peill and A. T. Eastman) were unanimously re-elected. 

The Cuarrman proposed that a dividend of 24 per cent., free of income- 
tax, be declared, payable on the 12th inst. 

Mr. Garey seconded the proposition, which was agreed to nem. con. 

Mr. J. B. Giiu said as that was his first appearance on the Directors’ 
side of the table, he should like to propose the next resolution. He might 
mention that he had been connected with gas matters for some twelve 
years; and he could not help feeling grateful to his friends for calling him 
to their counsels. He could promise the shareholders that he would do all 
he could to promote the prosperity of the Company. It was rather novel 
in these days, when some of the English gas companies were paying 10 
and 12 per cent., to be declaring a dividend of only 24 per cent.; but in the 
dreadful matter of exchange, they saw that it took out so much from their 
profits, and they could only hope for better times. They were all aware 
that, no matter how the Directors attended to the duties of the Company 
—or, indeed, of any gas company—unless they were ably assisted by their 
officers, there was not much chance of success. Mr. Darney tried to help 
them to the best of his power; and their Secretary did all he could to assist 
them out of their difficulties. He had much pleasure in proposing that 
the thanks of the meeting be accorded to the Company’s offici As. 

Mr. Sotomon, in a few appropriate words, seconded the motion. 

Mr. Herszz briefly acknowledged the compliment on behalf of himself and 
Mr. Darney. He mentioned that he had received a letter from that gentle- 
man, in which he said that the sales of coke were improving very much; 
and that they were likely to have a better crop of sugar, of which in six 
months’ time the Company would have the benefit. 

On the motion of Mr, Sonomon, seconded by Mr. Warp, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman and Directors for their services during the 
past year; and the proceedings then terminated. 








WEST MIDDLESEX WATER-WORKS COMPANy, 
The Half-Yearly General Assembly of the Proprietors of this Com 
was held last Tuesday, at the Offices, No. 19, Marylebone Road—SirW 
Wyatt in the chair.’ oy: 


The Secretary (Mr. G. B. Hall) read the notice convening the Meeting. 
and the report of the Directors having been taken as read, he read the 
report of the Company’s Auditors, who stated that the gross rental] for the 
half year ended Lady-day last had been £108,466; being an increags 
£2785 over the corresponding period of 1886. The water-renta] received 
(including £4995 for street watering) had been £109,967. The balance tp 
the credit of the dividend and interest account was £127,817, 


The Caargman: Gentlemen, it is my duty to move the first resolutign_ 
“That the report of the Directors to the proprietors this day, with the 
half-yearly accounts and the report of the Company’s Auditors thereon be 
severally received, confirmed, and entered on the minutes.” I shal] not 
have very much to tell you beyond what there is in the report, which] 
think expresses nearly everything that is of interest to you. Our plant ig 
in very excellent condition; and our supplies during the half year have 
been altogether satisfactory. You will see that we have a new charge 
thrown on us in the future of an extra £1000 a year to the Thames (yp, 
servancy ; but we thought it better to agree to this than to incur ty 
expense of eopesing them in Parliament. A new Water Examiner hg 
been appointed; and as for the two Bills now before Parliament—t, 
Metropolis Management Acts (Amendment) Bill and the Water Companies 
(Regulation of Powers) Bill—whether either of them will get further tha, 
they are now is exceedingly doubtful; but even if they do, I am not away 
that they will do us any serious harm. We are trying to get clansy 
inserted which we think are desirable. The next matter I would qj 
attention to is the state of the Company’s accounts, which I think ar 
most satisfactory in every possible way, and a subject upon which 
you may congratulate yourselves. I know they would be more satis 
factory if we had recommended you to make a further paymen 
on account of back dividend; but that is a matter which, as yw 
explained at the last meeting, we cannot do without an order of th 
Court, and it must be for the proprietors, not for the Directors, ty 
initiate proceedings in this respect. There is something to be gaij 
on the other hand, and that is that really if the circumstance of our not 
having any larger amount of dividend has its drawbacks, it has its advan. 
tages in the fact that your dividend is, to all intents and purposes (and | 
hope the proprietors will consider this in selling their stock), an absolutely 
guaranteed dividend. Bearing in mind this fact—that supposing in any 
half year circumstances occurred which prevented you from getting your 
full 10 per cent., you can make up the deficiency afterwards. Therefore, | 
think, fom not wrong in telling ee that your 10 _ cent. dividend ig 
absolutely guaranteed, and will, I have no doubt, rank before long as such 
in the public mind, and fetch a corresponding price. This is a matter, too, 
which anyone having the direction of your affairs should bear in mind m 
the question of your being bought up arising. It must be impressed on 
the arbitrator that this is not an ordinary dividend, but a guaranteed 
dividend, and that you must be put in a position to get such a dividend 
elsewhere. I think myself that this is some set-off against the non. 
receipt of back dividends. I am not saying that you cannot receive back 
dividends; but it is a question so entirely of law that woe | nothing but 
a judicial decision can satisfactorily settle it. I would next bring to your 
notice that we felt we could not have arrived at the satisfactory position 
we are in unless we had been loyally served by our staff; and we gave 
them alla bonus last year which amounted to between £1000 and £1100. 
I hope this will meet with your approval, because if it does, although I 
do not say we shall repeat this another year, still we shall feel at liberty 
todo so. We also thought it fair that the public should have some benefit 
in our prosperity; and we have therefore reduced some of the smaller 
trade charges, and have put at a uniform rate the charge to the parishes 
for road watering. I think, whatever your decision is respecting back 
dividends, that we may probably go on in that direction. I consider it is 
a judicious step, and one which probably we ought to take. I shall, n0 
doubt, hear something about the question of back dividends and the form 
of the Official Auditor’s certificate, which is rather different from the usul 
form; and I should prefer to reserve any further remarks until then. | 
now beg to move the resolution. 

The Deputy-CuarrMan (Mr. J. Meyer) seconded the motion. ; 

Mr. B. M. Surru observed that the Chairman had said that the reduction 
of charge to the consumers was “ judicious ;” but, in the position of the 
Company, he wished to point out that it was not merely judicious, buts 
statutory obligation. He therefore hoped that the Board would, as soon as 
possible, take further steps in this direction. 

The CuarrMan said the Directors intended to doso; but he thought that 
the way in which they proceeded in the matter must be left to the dis 
crimination of the Board. They would try and do so in such a manner ss 
would be most acceptable to the consumers and to the shareholders. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. ’ 

The CHarrman next proposed—* That a dividend on the consolidated 
stock of the Company be now declared for the half year ending the dlst of 
March last at the rate of £10 per cent. per annum, payable, less income 
tax, on and after Tuesday, the 5th of July next.” 

The Deputy-CHarrMan seconded the motion. : 

Mr. Darx wished to know the feeling of the Directors on the subject of 
back dividends. te ae 

Mr. F. R. Burin proposed—* That, in addition to the half-yearly div: 
dend just declared, a dividend be also paid on the 5th of October next of 
6d. per cent. on the consolidated stock of the Company on account of pre 
vious dividends which have fallen short of the statutory yearly rate of £10 

r cent.” : 

At the Chairman’s suggestion, it was ed that the Directors’ motion 
as to the dividend should first be disposed of; and on being put to the vole, 
it was carried unanimously. : 

Mr. T. R. RepHousE then seconded the resolution moved by Mr. Butlin. 

The CuarrMan said he had been asked to express the Directors’ opinion 
on the matter; and possibly it might be convenient that he should dos 
at once. In common with the other shareholders, the Directors would no 
be at all sorry if it were decided that the Company had the right to pay 
further back dividends than they had already distributed. So far as he 
could see, the point was doubtful. They did not object to the shareholders 
raising the question in the way proposed, if they thought fit. If the motion 
were carried, the Directors would be bound either to pay the dividend 
proposed on the 5th of October, or in the meantime go to the Court an 
ask their direction on the point. The only difficulty was this: Would avy 
individual proprietor come forward? because he felt that it was doub 
whether any of the funds of the Company could be used to pay the expenses 
of arguing the question before the Court. He believed it was quite #2 

open question. fe would not say which way his mind balanced, as he ws 
not speaking for himself. He thought that some of the Directors were 

one opinion, and some of another on the point. The proprietors mus 
understand that if the Directors paid the 6d. per cent., they were almost 
certain to have the amount disall owed by the Official Auditor; and it 
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night delay the payment of their dividend, unless they could in the mean 
. the authority of the Court on the subject. Whatever course was 

in the matter, he felt that they ought not to delay making concessions 
jo the consumers. es : A . 

 BLunvELL asked if it would in any way facilitate matters if a number 
othe largest shareholders were asked to confer on the point with the 
Directors, who could then give any information in their possession. In 
this way they might be able to see how far it was considered wise to push 
the matter, Or whether it should be pushed at all. 

The CHamnMaN said that if the shareholders liked to talk the matter over, 
god fix some Tuesday to meet the Directors at the office, they would be 
yery glad to see them, and give them all the information in their power. 

Mr. Dark inquired whether he had understood the Chairman to say that 
the funds of the Company could not be used for — the question, 

The CHarrMAN said he thought the Directors might legitimately pay the 
expenses incurred in going before the Court; but what he feared was that 
they might not be able to pay the expenses of the shareholder or share- 
baliers who would have to defend their view. The Board would go to the 
Court and say, “‘ We doubt whether we can pay this; give us your direc- 
tion.” If no shareholder came and maintained that they could make this 
payment, the Court might say they could not do so. In further reply the 

hairman said it was best to take the matter before the Court than before 
ynarbitrator, An arbitrator would not have the same weight as a judge. 
He also understood that there was no appeal from an arbitrator; but there 
yas an appeal from the Divisional Court. 

Mr. B. M. Surrx said he thought that the proprietors ought to be satis- 
fed with the 10 per cent, dividend, which, as the Chairman had said, was 
practically guaranteed. 

Mr, CLARKE also thought it would be wise not to agitate the question. 

The CHAIRMAN, in answer to a remark of the last speaker, said that the 
Counsel’s opinion they had taken was very much like Counsel’s opinions 
generally were, : 

The motion was then put in the usual way, and was lost—only two pro- 
prietors voting for it. 

Mr. Bickerstarr then re the re-election of the retiring Directors 
—Sir W. H. Wyatt, Mr. A. Ward, Mr. E. Boulnois, and Mr. J. Miles. 

Mr Homan seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Auditors (Mr. E. Cumberlege and Mr. Alan M. Mackinson) 
were re-elected ; and to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Gibbes, 
Mr. H. R. Solly was appointed. 

Votes of thanks were then passed to the Auditors and to the Chairman 
and Directors, and the proceedings terminated. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue THIRLMERE SCHEME. 

The Water Committee of the Manchester Corporaticn have issued a 
report dealing with the 15 months ending on the 31st of March last, and 
containing recommendations for the ensuing year. The Committee recom- 
mend the Council to make a public water-rate of 3d. in the pound, 
and a domestic water-rate of 9d. in the pound, for the purpose of 
rising the amount required for payment of the expenses connected 
with the supply of water in the city during the year commencing on 
the Ist ult. The amount of estimated available rates outstanding on the 
8lst of March last, out of a gross sum of £72,641 12s. 5d., was £85 10s.; 
and of rentals, £300 Os. 5d., out of a gross sum of £188,994 6s. 6d. During 
the period reported upon by the Committee, 52,614 fittings were tested, 
and 60,773 passed and stamped; 582 meters were also tested. The 
internal water-fittings in 42,038 houses, warehouses, and other premises 
were inspected, and waste prevented by putting the fittings into proper 
repair, in accordance with the regulations of the Committee. Upwards 
of 7 miles of new iron pipes were laid in place of old; and about 7} miles 
of iron piping were laid in extensions in various townships. Connections 
to 2202 additional houses and other premises were made by means of 
2} miles of piping laid at an expense of £745. 

With regard to the Thirlmere works the report says: By the Manchester 
Corporation Water-Works Act, 1879, the Corporation were authorized to 
acquire the land and rights in the watershed at Thirlmere. The Com- 
mittee are glad to be able to report that they have now purchased the 
whole of these properties ; and the citizens of Manchester are therefore in 

ssion of this valuable estate, comprising an area of about 11,000 acres. 
thas also been necessary, for the purposes of this scheme, to acquire an 
easement for the aqueduct through the lands situate between Thirlmere 
and Prestwich, covering a distance of about 94 miles. The Committee are 
also glad to be in a position to report that out of this length only about 
4miles remain to be arranged for. These arrangements have been con- 
cluded after considerable trouble and anxiety on the part of the Committee, 
extending over several years, and involving interviews and negotiations 
with upwards of 250 owners and agents, many of whom were difficult to 
deal with, and in six cases as the result of expensive arbitrations. The 
Committee, in their last report, stated that the contract for the Dunmail 
Raise, Nab Scar, and Moor Howe tunnels and works connected there- 
with, and extending over a length of 7 miles 174 yards, had been let to 
Messrs. T. Vernon and Co., for the sum of £126,631. The contractors pro- 
ceeded to lay down their plant, including the erection of huts for the 
workmen, workshops, construction of temporary roads, &c., and, to all 
4 rances, contemplated carrying on the works in a vigorous manner. 
en, however, the execution of the work had been in progress for 
several months, the contractors had to stop in February last. That this 
course would ultimately be taken by the contractors was evident to the 
Committee for some time; and as the abandonment of the contract might 
have involved the Corporation in serious litigation, and also have retarded 
the execution of the work hereafter, it became very desirable, if at all 
possible, to avoid any complications that would prejudicially affect the 
laterests of the Corporation. The Committee are gratified in being able to 
report that, by the exercise of forbearance on both sides, satisfactory 
arrangements were ultimately arrived at, whereby the contractors were 
allowed to relinquish the contract on equitable terms; and the possibility 
of any litigation in the matter was thus avoided. The total length of 
nel driven is 1421 yards, and of “cut and cover” nearly completed 
897 yards; in addition to which a length of about 955 yards of “cut and 
cover” is partially excavated. The total value of the work executed by 
Messrs. Vernon and Co. amounts to £18,451. Tenders are now being 
obtained for the completion of the work. 

The report came before the Council last Wednesday, and was adopted. 

The Chairman of the Water Committee (Alderman Harwood) has since 
announced that the lowest tender sent in to the Corporation for the com- 

tion of the construction of tunnels and other works in connection with 
the Thirlmere scheme was from Messrs. Morrison and Mason, of Glasgow, 
who offered to do the work for £129,973 3s. 9d.; and the references of the 

having been found eminently satisfactory, the Committee have let 
the contract to them. 


Pe Blackburn Corporation decided last Thursday to supply gas in bulk 
0 the Corporation of Darwen at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 5 per cent 
discount, and sealed an agreement embodying this arrangement. 











ROTHERHAM CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

The report recently presented to theFinance Committee of the Rotherham 
Corporation by the Borough Accountant (Mr. C. H. Moss) contains the 
results of the working of the gas and water undertakings of the Corporation 
during the year ending the 25th of March last. In the case of the former 
there is an available surplus of £1424 7s. 11d., against £460 19s. 7d. for the 

revious year. The income from gas-rents and public lighting shows an 
increase of £156 9s.1d.; butthe sales of residual products show a decrease 
of £415 1s, 9d., principally on ammoniacal liquor and tar. This improved 
position of affairs is mainly owing to reduced expenditure on repairs and 
renewals, as well as on manufacturing charges. Coal cost £285 19s. 11d. 
less than in the previous year; and the repairs of works account alone shows 
a decreased charge of £461 14s. 4d. The aggregate saving in expenditure 
appears to be £1187 0s. 6d. Rates and taxes last year were £148 11s. 11d. 
more than in the previous twelve months. The gas for public lighting was 
supplied to the Highway Department without charge, as before. The in- 
come from domestic water-rents, meters, and other sources shows a very 
satisfactory increase; the improvement being especially noticeable in 
meter accounts and in receipts for water from consumers out of the borough. 
The pumping expenses last year were £215 6s. less than in 1885-6; and the 
maintenance of reservoirs cost £373 10s. 3d. less than in the previous year. 
After paying charges on loan account, the deficiency for the year is 
£942 15s. 5d., which, added to the previous deficiency (after certain credits 
of £76 9s. 10d.), makes the present deficiency £1019 5s. 3d. 

The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Jenkins), referring to the results 
of the working of his department in the — year at the meeting of the Town 
Council last Wednesday, said he thought they must be considered as ve 
satisfactory, bearing in mind the low price of residuals, and also the small 
consumption of gas among householders and in the larger works, who had 
had to restrict their consumption owing to the depressed condition of trade. 
Mr. A. P. Hirst said the Chairman of the Committee had hardly given 
himself credit. It was not long ago that he (Mr. A. P. Hirst) criticized the 
previous management of the gas-works ; and Mr. Jenkins might, in justice 
to himself, have stated that when he became Chairman there was a loss of 
£800, according to the balance-sheet prepared by the Secretary of the Gas 
Department. To have paid off this loss and presented a surplus was a 
great thing in itself. Although they had realized £400 less for residuals 
and £250 for gas, they had managed to make £1000 more profit. Mr. W. 
B. Hirst said he wished to give the greatest credit to the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee; but they ought to look fairly at 
the facts of the case. The former Chairman of the Committee (Mr. 
Walker) was at least entitled to have the credit for the surplus, for he was 
Chairman until November, and had a share in the management of the gas- 
works. Mr. Jenkins explained that more power was now placed in the 
hands of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Committee than the 
Council would have hitherto been disposed to give to them; and he pro- 
mised that they would use their best judgment. After some further 
remarks, the Gas Committee’s minutes, the presentation of which had 
raised the discussion, were passed. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsuresx, Saturday. 

The Leith Town Council had its innings on the question of the Edin- 
burgh Gas-Works purchase last Tuesday ;* and, like sensible men, they 
ratified the provisional agreement. There was a little opposition, but of a 
less pronounced kind than in the Edinburgh Town Council, where, it must 
be admitted, it was a sorry enough attempt to “‘ whip a dead horse.” The 
ground of the Leith opposition was that the constituencies had not been 
consulted. To this the reply which was given was surely sufficient—that 
the constituencies had had ample time to object if they chose, but that 
they had not chosen to do so. This is indeed the case; the outside public 
being, according to all available means of obtaining information, thoroughly 
satisfied with the terms of the purchase. 

The Edinburgh Trades Council—a body which has a propensity for 

rumbling—had the question of the gas-works purchase before them on 

uesday night, when there was a pretty general chorus of what may be 
called denunciation of the proposed acquisition, on the ground that the 
price is too high. Only one member pointed out that the Council were 
making themselves ridiculous; their former attitude having been in sup- 
port of the purchase. It was proposed to ask the Town Couucil to get an 
independent valuation of the gas-works, and that the report of the valu- 
ators, whom it was suggested should be six in number, should be published 
in full in the newspapers, The subject was sent to a Committee to inquire 
into and report. 

Mr. T. Duncan, one of the representatives in the Edinburgh Town 
Council of Broughton Ward, vy | retired, Mr. John Romans, C.E., has 
been proposed as a candidate to fill the vacancy. His success is by no 
means certain, as there is another gentleman in the field; and others 
may be brought forward. Mr. Romans’ special qualification at the present 
time is, of course, his knowledge of gas affairs. Should he elect to base his 
candidature upon this ground, a good indication will be had of the extent 
to which the ratepayers oppose the suggested purchase. Mr. Romans is 
himself an uncompromising opponent. His antagonist, Mr. J. B. Paterson, 
favours the purchase, and states that several years ago he interested him- 
self in the question of transferring the gas-works to the Town Council as 
a step in the direction of economy, and likely to be a saving of money to 
the general body of householders. ‘ 

Last Tuesday, the Gas Commissioners of Coatbridge paid a visit to 
Dundee. In the forenoon they were shown over the Tay Bridge; but in 
the afternoon they settled down to the work for which they had come— 
viz., to see the gas-works. Mr. M‘Crae is well known to be one of the 
foremost Managers in Scotland, and his courtesy is unbounded ; hence, in 
all eee ee arose the desire—a double one, no doubt—to honour him 
with a visit, and to learn, for their own advantage, all that could be learnt 
regarding the carrying on of a first-class gas-works. Mr. M‘Crae was very 
attentive to the party, and personally conducted them over the works. 
Afterwards the company, numbering about 30, sat down to dinner. 

At the annual meeting of the Methven (Perthshire) Gaslight Company 
last Tuesday, a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was declared ; 
and the funds were reported to be in a satisfactory condition. 

The Inverness Gas and Water Committee, at a meeting on Thursday, 
had their attention directed by Bailie Smith to a resolution recently 
adopted by the Police Commissioners requiring new consumers to lodge a 
deposit, with the view of relieving the Commissioners of risk. There had 
been, it was said, great complaints regarding the proposal—the smaller 
class of tenants particularly feeling it a hardship; and Dean of Guild 
Macbean gave notice of a motion that the resolution be rescinded. 

The Forres Town Council was concerned, at its meeting on Monday, 
with the charge for public lighting, which the Committee in charge of the 
burgh accounts considered was too high. Provost Burn, as a Director of 
the Gas Company, declared it to be impossible to give more liberal terms ; 
everything being supplied as cheaply as possible. After some discussion, 


* A full report appears on p. 866,—Eb. J.G. L, 
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a Committee was appointed to confer with the Directors of the Company 
on the subject. 

The py Police Commission, at their meeting last Saturday, 
considered a difficulty which they have fallen into with landed pro- 
= in reference to the burgh water supply. Lord Saltoun’s factor 

aving threatened to interdict the Commissioners from taking water from 
his Lordship’s lands, representatives of that body met him; and at the 
meeting on Saturday it was reported that a settlement was likely to be 
effected. By this settlement the factor was to give up a claim of right 
to the water in the event of a supply of water being kept for all time 
to come in the Red Ditch, and to give three days’ notice before taking 
steps for interdict again. Mr. Park, the Chief Magistrate, did not quite 
agree to these terms. He wanted the factor to give up absolutely his 
claim of right, because, in his opinion, the water was taken away, not by 
the operations of the Commissioners, but by operations made at the 
instance of the factor himself. It was agreed to make a full inquiry into 
the matter, including the expense which might be incurred, before coming 
to a decision. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

I understand that it is the intention of the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Committee to show some courtesy to the members of The Gas Institute 
on the occasion of the forthcoming annual meeting which is to be held in 

this city. It has been arranged, by concert with the Parks and Galleries 
Committee of the Town Council, that the three days’ sittings of the Insti- 
tute shall be held in the Corporation Galleries, where meetings of similar 
bodies have been held on various former occasions; and on the evening of 
Thursday, the third day of the session (June 30), the Gas Committee will 
make the members of the Institute their guests at a conversazione to be 
held in the same buildings. There will also be, as I think I formerly 
mentioned, a part of a day spent in a sort of official visit to the Dawsholm 
Gas-Works, where the Siemens system of regenerative gas firing has 
attained such a high degree of perfection in the hands of Mr. W. Foulis and 
his able lieutenant, Mr. David Terrace. 

he Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee recently resolved to do some- 
thing to render the Jubilee holiday celebrations of next month a thing to 
be remembered by their employés. At last Thursday’s meeting of the Town 
Council, they presented a recommendation to the effect that, as far as pos- 
sible, the workmen at the various gas-works under their control should 
have a holiday on the date fixed by the Council for the celebration of the 
Jubilee in Glasgow. Of course, this recommendation meant that the men’s 
wages for the , should be paid; and in the event of any of them not 
—— to get off on this particular day, they will obtain another day in 
ieu of it. 

At the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, Bailie M‘Laren, a member of the Gas Committee, gave 
notice of a motion in the following terms :—“ That, with a view to the 
better lighting of the principal streets of the City, this Council authorize the 
Gas Trust to grant to the Watching and Lighting Committee of the Police 
Board the extra gas required for such lighting free of cost.” It isthe desire 
of the worthy Bailie, I believe, to give a materially increased amount of 
light on all the tramway thoroughfares and other leading streets; and in 
this way to use up a portion of the annual profits of the gas supply under- 
taking rather than make any further material reduction in the price of gas 
—in short, he wishes specially to benefit the ratepayers within the Muni- 
cipality who have all the pecuniary responsibility of the undertaking on 
their own shoulders. His opinion is that those who bear the burdens should 
enjoy any benefits that result from the economical management of the great 
concern controlled by the Gas Trust; and he doubtless believes that by and 
by the residents in the “ outside” burghs may see it to be their duty and 
to their benefit to become a veritable part of the great Municipality, as 
they are essentially. 

The Gas Committee of the Hamilton Town Council submitted to that 
body, at a meeting held last Thursday night, an interesting report by the 
Gas-Works Manager on some important modifications and improvements 
of the gas-distributing facilities throughout the area of supply covered by 
the street mains. He calculated that the improvement suggested in his 
amet would involve an outlay of about £620. Bailie Archibald, who pre- 
sided, stated that the proposed alterations in regard to the distributing 
mains were expected to prove a benefit to the gas consumers by equalizing 
the pressure, and obviating complaints both as to want of gas and as to 
too much being charged for it. Bailie Tainsh, a former Convener of the 
Gas Committee, had something to say on the subject. He did not formally 
object to the suggested improvements being carried out; but he asked that 
a month should be allowed for the consideration of the matter. Treasurer 
Keith, speaking as one of the consumers in the lower levels of the town, 
said that he found the supply, especially on Saturday nights, very defec- 
tive; and his oo was that the proposed alterations should be gone on 
with at once. e believed that the Gas Committee were unanimous in 
agreeing to the oy mer ; and he did not see any ground for leaving the 
matter over. The report was agreed to. 

The Dumfries Corporation Gas Commissioners held an ordinary monthly 
meeting on Thursday ; and, amongst other business, they had up for con- 
sideration (adjourned from a special meeting) the proposal to purchase 
Clerkhill house and grounds. After another discussion on the subject, the 
division was taken, when eleven of the Commissioners voted in opposition 
tc, and six for the purchase. One argument used against the proposal was 
that in the course of the next 40 or 50 years gas might scarcely be required 
at all, as electricity was making such great strides. Then, again, it was 
remarked that if ever there was a want of ground for the extension of the 
gas-works, the Gas Commissioners might cut off the burgh of Maxwelltown 
on the other side oi the Nith, or Maxwelltown might cut them off, and 
build gas-works for itself. For the present, however, the proposal has 
received the quietus. 

This day week there was another advance in the value of Glasgow Cor- 
poration gas stock; the 9 per cent. annuities having realized £252 10s,— 
showing an improvement of £1 pershare from the last preceding transaction. 

The Motherwell Police Commissioners have just agreed to ask Messrs. 
Leslie and Reid, of Edinburgh, to examine and _e upon the present 
water supply of the burgh, and on the best means of increasing the same. 

The Glasgow pig-iron market has been very steady this week ; but the 
amount of business done from day to day has been only limited. Makers’ 
iron is steady in price; the demand being somewhat quieter. Scotch 
warrants closed yesterday at 41s. 2d. cash, or 24d. under the highest quo- 
tation of the week, and 24d. over the lowest quotation. 

In some respects the local coal market feels alittle improvement; but 
prices are in no way better. 





Mr. J. W. Pyz-Smrru has been appointed Town Clerk of Sheffield, in 
succession to the late Mr. Yeomans. 

Tue lease of the offices occupied by Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., 
F.G.S., in Great George Street, having expired, he has removed to No. 55, 
Parliament Street, Westminster, where his professional work will in future 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS, 


- . LIVERPOoL, May? 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—A hardening tendency has been notices: 
during the week. It is indeed surprising that, in the presence of 
a clearance of stocks, prices have not advanced more; but this fact my 
be accounted for by the circumstance that the dealers have been , 
principal buyers. There has been a fair home demand as wel]: }, 
Continental orders have been meagre. At the close the inquiries 
especially for summer delivery, are more plentiful, although the low 
notions of the Continental consumers are not likely to induce pygi 
ness. Their views of future low prices, are, however, warranted to son. 
extent by the cheap offers of speculators on this side. It may be thy 
the possibility of a low range of nitrate values forms the basis of thi, 
conclusion about an inferior level of sulphate prices; but does it not 
appear as if both speculators and consumers were oblivious of the { 
that from about the same period last year a difference of something like 
£2 per ton in favour of sulphate was steadily maintained, although nitraty 
had previously been dearer (as it is now), ton for ton, than sulphate? Ang 
it may be taken for granted that the total stocks of sulphate hela by 
makers are less than they were at the same time last year ; while no stocjs 
are in the hands of any of the consumers. Business is reported at the clog 
at £11 5s. f.o.b. Hull and Goole; and £11 to £11 2s. 6d. f.o.b. Leith ana 
Liverpool. Nitrate, under the strain upon the very small available stocks, 
is now at 12s. 3d. on the spot. te 
Lonvon, May 7, 

Tar Products.—This market has somewhat dragged during the pas 
week. Carbolic acid has rapidly declined in value; and benzols anj 
anthracene are decidedly weaker. Pitch is difficult to sell; and very loy 
prices are being taken by urgent shippers. Prices:—Tar, 9s. to 12s, per 
ton. Benzols, 90 per cent., 3s. 5d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s, 844. per 
gallon. Toluol, 1s. 11d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2d. per gallo, 
Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. Pitch (nominal), lis, 
to 12s, per ton. Carbolic acid, 2s. 4d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s, pe 
gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene, “A” quality, 10d. per 
unit; “B” quality, 74d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is in slightly better demand ; but buyers 
have the market entirely in their own hands. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, 
£11 per ton, less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise 
or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of 
ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 perton, Carbonate of ammonia, 
4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Tue LytHam Gas-Works Extenstons.—The Lytham Improvement 
Commissioners decided last Thursday, on the recommendation of the Gas 
Committee, that Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., should be engaged to prepare 
plans for a new gasholder and tank, and for sulphate plant, in accordance 
with his report; and that application should be made to the Local Govern. 
ment Board for permission to borrow £2000 for the work. 


Worksop 1n Darkness.—About eight o’clock last Thursday evening the 
town of Worksop was suddenly plunged into darkness by the failure of 
the gas supply. An investigation into the matter at the gas-works 
resulted in the discovery that one of the workmen had gone as usual to 
put on additional pressure, but inadvertently took it off instead. The 
inconvenience resulting was only of a few minutes’ duration. 


EXHIBITION oF Gas APPLIANCES AT Bow.—An interesting exhibition of 
gas-cookers, gas-fires, coffee-roasters, washers, hot-plates, blowpipes, and 
other appliances for domestic and industrial use, was held last week at 
Bow. Miss Young, of Warrington, delivered, each afternoon and evening, 
lectures on all branches of cookery, which were very largely attended. The 
exhibits were supplied by Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., of Warrington. 


SovtHrort Gas Suppty.—The annual statement of the Southport Gas 
Department has |just been issued. During last year 227,883,000 cubic feet 
of gas were made, being an increase of 8,151,000 feet; while 213,753,50 
cubic feet were sold, or an increase of 7,216,600 feet. The total income in 
connection with the estate amounted to £39,024, being an increase of £1107 
on the previous year; and the expenditure, including interest and sinking 
fund, to £32,449—a decrease of £642. The net profits for the year amounted 
to £6648 ; being an increase of £2392. 


Tur TopmMoRDEN Locat Boarp anD THE Gas SuppLy.—Todmorden, whose 
application for a Charter of Incorporation was recently refused by the 
Privy Council, is the latest addition to the list of towns anxious to obtain 
control of the business of supplying gas to local consumers. On Wednes 
day last the Local Board took the preliminary step in the matter by 
appointing a Committee “ to make inquiries and confer with the necessary 
parties’ as to the purchasing of the gas-works of the Todmorden Gas 
Company and of Messrs. Wilson Bros., of Cornholme. 


Free Gas FoR JUBILEE ILLUMINATIONS AT LANCASTER.—The Lancaster 
Corporation have, through their Gas Engineer (Mr. C. Armitage), issued 
the regulations under which gas will be supplied free of charge to private 
individuals for the purposes of illumination on the Queen’s Jubilee day. 
Gas may be taken direct from the mains or through the meter, as may be 
convenient; and in the latter case an allowance will be made in the follow- 
ing quarter’s account. Where the supply of gas is taken direct from the 
Corporation’s mains or services, the period of burning gas is restricted. 
The illuminations are not to begin before nine o’clock on the evening ol 
the 21st, and are to be extinguished not later than one o'clock on the follow: 
ing morning. 

Gas-Cooxine DeMonsTRATIOoNS aT CovenTRY.—During the past week 
Mrs. J. B. Thwaites, of Liverpool, gave a series of gas-cooking demonstra 
tions in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, under the auspices of the Gas Committee 
of the Corporation. They were promoted for the purpose of showing the 
advantages of gas as a medium for cooking; and a large assortment of gas 
stoves were fitted along one side of the hall for inspection—two being 
stationed on the platform for the use of the lecturer. Alderman Gulsov, 
in the absence of the Mayor, presided at the first lecture; and Mr. Andrews 
(Chairman of the Gas Committee), and Mr. G. Winstanley (the Corporation 
Gas Engineer) were also present. The afternoon lectures were on high- 
class, and the evening on ordinary cookery. 


EXTENSION oF THE Maryport Gas-Works.—Last Wednesday, Mr. T. 
Codrington, C.E., Local Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry 2 
reference to an application on the part of the Maryport Town and Harbour 
Trustees for power to borrow £4000, of which £2500 is for gas-works 
extensions. The Clerk (Mr. F. Kelly) explained that the additional 
loan was needed principally for providing storeage. There had been 4 
great increase in the consumption of gas owing to the extension of the 
town. In 1886 the capacity of the two os Ata in use was only 79,000 cubi¢ 
feet, and the maximum daily consumption of gas was 114,000 cubic feet. 
This storeage, the Trustees were advised, was insufficient, and therefore 
they took steps to increase it, and a gasholder and tank capable of stor 

170,000 feet of gas had been constructed. The Gas Manager (Mr. D. Irvi 





carried on. 


mentioned that since 1880 the gas consumption had increased 38°8 per cent 
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Gz0RGETOWN (British Guiana) Gas Company, Lunrtep.—The Directors 
this Company, in their om for the half year ended Dec. 31 last, to 
ot to the shareholders at the ordinary general meeting on the 
jnst., state that after paying the dividends to June 30, 1886, the 
‘oterest on debentures and loans to Dec. 31, 1886, and carrying £150 to the 
o- fund, there remains a net available balance of £1591, out of which 
recommend the declaration of a dividend for the second half of last 
on the preference share capital at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 
Wt oD the ordinary share capital at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
oth less income-tax (except on those dividends which are payable to the 
local shareholders) ; leaving £423 16s. 6d. to be carried forward. 
qas Lavine or Gas AND WaTeR Marys IN THE Metropotis.—At the 
ting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, the Clerk (Mr. 
Wakefield) read a letter that he had received from the Vestry Clerk of 
Chelsea (Mr. J. E. Salway) stating that at the meeting of the Vestry last 
Tuesday they had under consideration the fourth clause of the Metropolis 
Management Acts Amendment Bill, by which it is proposed to. confer on 
the Board the power of enforcing the provisions of the Bill which relates 
i the laying of mains and the removal of the subsoil under the streets, Wc., 
and that he had been directed to say that the Vestry were of opinion that 
itwas not expedient to create a divided authority for enforcing the pro- 
yisions in question ; and, the Vestries and District Boards of the Metropolis 
being the constituted road authorities who have sole power to enforce such 
visions, to suggest that the clause in question should be amended 
yoording to the views of the Vestry. Mr. C. Mossop moved that the 
letter be referred to the Parliamentary Committee with power to reply ; 
remarking that the Board had already decided not to make any alteration 
in the clause. The motion was unanimously agreed to. 


Taz Price oF Gas IN THE SaLForD Out-Townsuirs,—Last Friday after- 
noon a meeting of representatives from the various local authorities in the 
area of the Salford gas supply was held in the Victoria Hotel, Manchester, 
to consider what steps shall be taken to secure from the Salford Cor- 
poration a reduction in the price of gas charged to consumers outside 
the borough. It will be remembered that at a meeting held on the 
previous Friday (ante, p. 806), it was decided that the energies of the out- 
districts should be concentrated on the abolition of the differential rate, 
Mr. S. Mellor, Chairman of the Barton and Eccles Local Board, again 
presided, and there were representatives present from Patricroft, Booths- 
town, Pendlebury, Walkden, and Little Hulton, Mr. G. Trenbath, who 
has been appointed Secretary of the movement, submitted information 
which he had obtained on the subject. It appears that the price charged 
to private consumers in the Eccles and Swinton districts and up to Worsley 

lis 3s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, whilst in the Boothstown, Walkden, and 
Little Hulton districts, which are at the extreme end of the supply, the 
charge is 8s, 10d.; and for lighting the street lamps in the Eccles and 
§winton Local Board districts the charge is 12s, 64d. per lamp. The 
Swinton Local Board wrote to say that they prefer taking separate action 
to obtain a reduction in the price of gas. 


Tae BurnteEy Corporation Coat Conrract.—At the meeting of the 
Burnley Town Council, last Wednesday—the Mayor (Alderman Keighley) 
presiding—on Mr. Lancaster moving the adoption of the Gas Committee's 
minutes, which recommended that a contract be entered into with the 
executors of Colonel Hargreaves for the supply of the gas coal required by 
the Corporation, during a period of five years from the Ist of June next, 
Mr. Burrows entered a strong protest against a contract for coal being given 
for so long a period as five years. The quantity purchased in that time 
was he said about 130,000 tons, at a cost of about £65,000. If any private 
individual made such a contract, it would be regarded as a reckless specu- 
lation; and the Corporation were not justified in doing what a private 
individual would not consider himself justified in doing. Alderman Sut- 
cliffe said a ep individual could do what he pleased with his own; but 
he did not think a Committee was justified in speculation—and he could 
not look upon that as anything but a speculation. He moved that the 
matter be referred back to the Committee. Mr. Barlow suggested that a 
medium time, of two or three years, would not be objected to by anyone. 
Alderman Sutcliffe said he was pleased that the local tender was the best; 
but he objected on principle to the five years’ contract. After some 
further discussion, Alderman Sutcliffe altered his amendment, that the 
contract should be accepted for three years. On being put to the meet- 
ing, there were 9 votes in favour of the amendment and 17 in favour of 
the confirmation of the minutes. The contract for five years was, there- 
fore, adopted, and ordered to be sealed. 


Artesian WextL Borne mx Essex.—An overflowing artesian spring of 
great strength has been tapped by Messrs. Legrand and Sutcliff, of London, 
in boring a tube well at the site of the new works of the British Xylonite 
Company, Limited, near Manningtree. The well is 162 feet deep, and 
10 inches internal diameter. The water rises to 2 ft. 6 in. above the surface ; 
and at surface level it overflows at the rate of 6000 gallons per hour. A 
pumping trial was made by a portable engine, and the yield is stated to be 
upwards of 20,000 gallons per hour. The rapid progress made in boring 
this well is very noticeable. The first 30 feet occupied several days, being 
nearly all loose ballast; but the remaining 132 feet were bored in the short 
space of five days, on one of which no less than 50 feet of chalk and flints 
were penetrated, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Mongy Marxer INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 847.) 


















































| when tes att | cossing _ Tiel 
Issue. |Share Divina. EAE NAME, na Prices. _ Sepest- 
as® | Wk.| ment. 
£ p. c.| GAS COMPANIES. | lee. 
590,000 10 | 14 Apr. | 10 | Alliance & Dublin 10 p.c, . 10 nah te) 678 
100,000} 20 |26Nov.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . . . «| 20| 2-24/.. \6 6 8 
200,000} 5 |12Nov.' 7 |Bombay,Limited . . » +| 5| 7—%h!.. 15 0 0 
880,000 Stck.| 25 Feb.| 113 |Brentford Consolidated . «| 100 |225—v30 +2 |4 17 10 
110,000] ,, cs 8| Do. New. . . « «| 100 (168-168 .. 418 2 
220,000 16 Mar.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 41—43 \418 0 
$20,000; 20 |14Apr./ 11} |British. . . «. « « «+ +| 20) 48—45 5600 
278,750| 10 |12Nov.} 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited) 10 | 18—14!..|4 5 8 
147,740 95Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited. . . .| 20| 2-97! °.\5 8 8 
550,000/Stck.| 14 Apr.| 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . 100 |261—2066 5 1 6 
130,000} ,, ia Do. New do. . .| 100 200—205|..|5 2 5 
121,234) ,, |80Dec.| 44 Do. 44 p.c. Deb. do.| 100 |120—1238 .. (8 18 2 
657,320; 20 | 15 Dec.| 11 (Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 41—42 +1/5 4 9 
242,680) 20 = ul Do. New ’694'72| 14 | 28-29 41/5 6 6 
200,000; 20 ” Do. 7 p.c. Pref.| 20/ 83-35 .. 411 5 
75,000|Stck.| 30 Mar.| 10 (Crystal Palace District . .| 100 |197—202 .. |419 0 
125,000) ,, - 7 Do. Tp.c. 100 |188—143 41710 
50,000) ,, ” 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.| 100 |124—129 .. [418 0 
234,060; 10 |27Jan.| 11 |European Limited . . «| 10 | 22—23 - 415 7 
90,000; 10 ” ll Do. New, 74 154—163 500 
177,030) 10 ” ll Do. @e. . . 5 |104—114 415 7 
6,467,940|Stck.|25Feb.| 12 |Gaslight& Coke, A,Ordinary| 100 23s—242 .. 419 2 
000) 4, ” 4 iO. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 90-95 |.. |4 4 2 
665,000) ,, ” 10 Do. C©,D,&E,10p.c.Pf.| 100 248-253 .. |8 19 0 
80,000) ,, ” 5 Do. F,5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |116—121 oe 
60,000) ,, ” 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 179—184 e @ 
1,300,000) ,, ” Do, H,7 p.c. max.| 100 163—166 444 
463,000 ” ” 10 Do, J,10 p. c. Prf.| 100 247—252) .. 3819 4 
1,061,150) ,, |15Dec.| 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk,| 100 113-115) .. |8 9 6 
294,850) ,, ” 44 Do. 4gp.c. do. | 100 120—122) .. |g13 9 
650,000) ,, ” 6 Do. 6Gp.c.. « » 100 162—165| .. 812 y 
8,600,000 Stck.| 12 Nov.| 10 Imperial Continental. . 100 215—219) .. 411 4 
75,000/ 6 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 | 5g—64|.. |412 8 
510,000} 100 | 1Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c,Deb.| 100 109—111)+1 |410 1 
641,920; 20 |26Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 18}—194.. |6 3 1 
150,000) 5 |26Nov./ 10 |Oriental, Limited . . . 5 | 93-98% .. 15 2 7 
50,000; 5 |30 Mar.) 8 (Ottoman, Limited. . . 5 | 69-74 | .. |5 6 8 
90,000; 10 | 28Apr.| 10 |gan Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 144-154*+ 46 9 0 
,000| Stck.| 25 Feb. | 154 |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 303—308| .. [5 0 7 
1,850,000| ,, S 12 Do. B do. | 100 242—247/4+241417 2 
125, ” » 13 Do. C do. | 100 260—270| .. 416 8 
450, » |80Dec.) 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.) 100 182—186 +2 |8 18 6 
60, 16 Mar.| 11 | Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig} 5 10—11/|.. |5 0 0 
*Ex div 
WATER COMPANIES, | | 
714,957 | Stck.| 30 Dec.| 8} |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . +| 100 234—239 41/818 2 
1,720,560 Stck.| 30 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary . -| 100 197—202 .. (814 8 
700,000} 50 |30Dec.| 9} 'Grand Junction .. . +) 60 122-127 .. /814 9 
708,000 Stck.|12Nov.| 10 |Kent . . . » + «+ « +| 100 252-257 ., 817 9 
1,043,800, 100 |80 Dec.| 84 Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 228—233 +1 |8 12 11 
406,200! 100 ” 74 Do. 74p.c.max.. .| 100 184—189 .. |819 4 
150,000 Stck.|30 Mar.| 4 | 10. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 112—114) .. (8 10 2 
,000' 100 | 10 Feb.| 128 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 336—341 .. (811 1 
1,000,000 Stck./27Jan.| 4 | 0. 4 p.c. Deb, Stk. .| 100 118—116 .. 8 811 
742,300 Stck.|/15 Dec.| 6 'S’thwk &V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 165—170 .. (810 7 
126,500 100 | s Do. Tap.c. do, | 100 |155—160 .. (815 0 
1,155,066 — ieee 10+ West Middlesex . . . «| 100 256—261+1/816 7 
| | 


+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 


























GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


fi Can be made, when desired, 


GWYNNE & CO., 
Gas & Hydraulic Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 
AppREss For TELEGRAMS, “GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 
The Grand Medal of Merit at the Vienna Exhibition, Two Medals 
at Philadelphia, Two at Paris, and Twenty-seven other Medals at all 
the Great International 
Exhibitions, have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
C0., for Gas Exhausters, 
Engines, and Pumps. 
GWYNNE & CO. have 
completed Exhausters to 
the extent of 24,000,000 
cubic feet passed per hour, 
Which are giving unquali- 
fied satisfaction in work 
and can be referred to. 


—_ 


GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &c., &e. 


Gwynne d& Co.'s New Cata- = 
logue and Testimonials on 
Gas-erhausting and other 
Machinery, on application at 
the above Address, - 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400 





on their New Patent princi- 
ple, to pass Gas without the 









slightest oscillation or varia- 










Ay! 
ed 


tion in pressure. 
Maker can do this. 


} 





i yy 
‘i Tiwi 
(nl 
it ee 
le 








No other 


,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles‘distant from Beckton. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Saleof Oxide are Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 850,000 acres, andare held for a long term of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Ws. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriricaTion AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, é&o. 
JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 30, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpiInsurGH, SCOTLAND. 


WANteD, an appointment as Manager 
of GAS-WORKS. Long experience at home 
and abroad in the Manufacture, Distribution, and Puri- 





fication of Gas ; Maintenance and Extensions of Works; | 


Engines and other Machinery; Making of Sulphate of 
Ammonia. Good references and testimonials. No 
objection to go abroad. 


Le 
IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF Ikon, 


Make only the best quality of 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 

All descriptions kept in Stock. 
For Prices spply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Erwat, Lonpon.” 


ALE: WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILLBANK STREET, London, 8.W, 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 





GAS PURIFICATION, 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importen 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on applinas: 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia fay 


120 and 121, NewoaTe Srreet, Loxnox, EC, 











DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD, 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





CANNEL AND COAL, 
THE Gas Committee require Tenders fy, 


Gauges, &c., &c. 


*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 


this week’s issue. 





WORKING MANAGER. 
ANTED, a married Man for a small 


' Gas-Works in Hampshire; yearly make 13 
million. He will have to do the whole of the work him- 
self and attend to consumers’ complaints. No oneneed 
apply who is not a steady mechanic. 

ottage, fire, and light provided. Half the year at 
24s. per week, and half at 28s. 

State age, what family, where employed, and when 
at liberty. 

Applications will be considered private. Copies only 
of testimonials to be sent. 

Apply, by letter only, to No. 1506, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 








WANTED, Agents, having a good con- 


nection with Gas-Works, to take the sale of a 


Address No. 1499, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, | first-class Purification Oxide in several districts. 


Fueer Srreet, E.C. 


WaANnten, an engagement as Working 
MANAGER for small Works. Long experience 
(home and foreign) in the Manufacture and Distribu- 
tion of Gas. 

Address G.'CrampTon, Manager, Gas- Works, Romney, 
KENT. 








WaANnten, situation by young Man (25). 


Accustomed to Laying Gas and Water Mains, 
Fixing and Testing Meters, and all other branches in 
connection with Gas-Works. Home or abroad. 
Address No. 1504, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a re- 


engagement at a Gas-Works. Eighteen years’ 
practical experience in every department of the Works, 
Distribution, and Extensions. Is a good Accountant. 
First-class testimonials or references. 
Address 8. Turner, River Court Nurseries, 229, King 
Street, Hammersmith, Lonpon, 








DRAUGHTSMAN OR CLERK OF WORKS. 
E-ENGAGEMENT wanted in Gas- 


Works. Used to Designing, Re-arranging, and 
Erecting all Gas-Works Apparatus; also Oil, Gas, and 
Sulphate Plant. Best testimonials and references. 

Address No. 1508, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Srreet, E.C. 


A BONUS of £20 will be given by 
Advertiser to anyone procuring him a position as 
ASSISTANT MANAGER in large works. Age 23. 
Has been managing a works making 16 millions for 
four years; but would like change to get experience. 

Address No. 1505, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C, 


WANTED, Clerk of Works, accustomed 


to Gasholder Tank Construction. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 1502, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 








Address No. 1507, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLieet Street, E.C, 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
R. JABEZ CHURCH, M. Inst.C.E., 


17s, Great George Street, Westminster—the 
lease of his chambers at this address having expired— 
has removed to MORE COMMODIOUS OFFICES at 
No. 55, Parliament Street, Westminster (over Grindlay’s 
Bank), where he will in future carry on his practice. 





STATION METER FOR SALE. 
THE Gravesend and Milton Gas Company 


are prepared to receive OFFERS for a 20,000 feet 
per hour ROUND STATION METER, with 12-inch In- 
let and Outlet Connections, and Dry-Faced Valves and 
Bye-Pass Valve, Gauges, &c., complete. Has been re- 
cently overhauled. 
Tenders to be addressed to Grorncz B. SmEDLEY, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Superintendent, Gas- 
Works, GRAVESEND. 





DISUSED GAS PLANT FOR SALE, 
PORTY-FIVE Q and Oval Mouthpieces, 
five new Clay Retorts, 13 in. by 18 in, 


offer will be refused, 
Apply to Wm. Bates, Manager, Worksop, 


No reasonable 





SMALL GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


with Hydraulic Mains, all necessary fittings; also | 


CANNEL and COAL by 10 a.m, Monday, the so) 
of May, 1887. 
For specification and form of tender apply to 
ARRISON VEEVERs, 
Engineer and Manager, 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, April 27, 1887, ; 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY, 
THE Directors of the Commercial Gas 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS fo, 
the surplus BREEZE produced at their several Work, 
for the Twelve months ending May 31, issg, The 
quantities are estimated to be as under, but the same 
cannot be guaranteed, and may be more or less:— 

At the Stepney Works, in the Regent's Cang 
6000 chaldrons of 48 bushels. 
At the Wapping Works, in the Thames, gy 
chaldrons. 
At the Poplar Works, in Bow Creek (free water. 
way), 10,000 chaldrons. 
The tenders may be for the whole or for one or more 
| Works separately. 
|_ The Contractors must give security to remove the 
| Breeze as it accumulates, to pay for the same monthly, 
and generally for the due fulfilment of the contract, © 
The form of agreement to be signed can be seen at 
the Company’s Offices. 
Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Breeze,” 
to be delivered here not later than the 19th of May, 
The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
| accept any tender in part or in whole, and do not bing 
| themselves to accept the highest or any tender, 
By order of the Board, 
H. D. Extis, Secretary, 
Commercial Gas-Works, Stepney, E., 
May, 1887. 








BALLYMENA AND HARRYVILLE GASLIGHT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 





CONTRACT FOR COALS. 
PPENDERS will be received up to Satur. 


day, the 14th inst., for delivering free, on the 
railway trucks at Larne Harbour, of 1200 tons of 
LANCASHIRE COAL, and from 300 to 400 tons of 
CANNEL COAL. 

By order, 
Freperic A, MatTuews, Secretary. 
Gas Company’s Office, Ballymena, 
May 5, 1887. 





ELGIN GAS COMMISSIONERS, 
TAR AND LIQUOR. 








A Double-Lift Gasholder, with Columns | 
and Framing complete, Retort Mountings com- | 
plete for seventeen Retorts, Condenser, three Purifiers, | 
Scrubber, Governor, with Valves and Connections, &c. | 
The whole is being superseded by new and larger 
works on another site. 
The capacity of the Plant for Sale as it stands is 


per annum, 
The Company invite TENDERS for the whole, for 
prompt removal by the purchaser, to be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Gas Company, Hoddesdon. 
Signed by order, 





Court, Fizet Street, B.C. 


CorNELIvs Prior, Secretary. 


HE Elgin Gas Commissioners invite 
TENDERS for the surplus TAR and AMMO- 
NIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works, for 6 
period of One year, also for Five years, commencing 
the 1st of July next. 

Forms of tender, with conditions of contract, may be 
had on application to the undersigned, to whom 
tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Products,” are to 
be sent not later than Wednesday, the Ist of June, 


equal to the production of about 12 million feet of gas | 1887 


The Gas Commissioners do not bind themselves 
accept the highest or any tender. 
By order, ; 
Wm. Taytor, Engineer. 
Corporation Gas Office, Elgin, 
May 10, 1887. 





G. WALLER & CO.S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 


THREE or FOUR BLADES. 
2000 to 250,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 


MADE with 





[See previous Advertisements.} 


ONE WASHER IN HAND OF 1; MILLION FEET FOR RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 


Phenix Engineering Works, 24, Holland Street, Southwark, London, 8.E 


In use and on order for over 100 Works, equal to 3,850,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


This Four-Blade Exhauster will pass fully 15 per cent. more per revolution 
than any other Four-Blade Exhauster with the same size cylinder, and with from 
15 to 80 per cent. less friction or driving power, and without oscillation. 


It will pass fully 50 per cent. more per revolution than any T'wo-Blade 
Exhauster, with very little increase in driving power for the increased delivery. 

The accompanying Engraving shows the space cleared by this Exhauster four 
times each revolution, and between the dotted lines is the space cleared by any othet 
Four-Blade Exhauster. No other Exhauster gives such a steady gauge. 


OLDEST MAKERS OF BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS FOR 300 WORKS. 
i MODEL OF PATENT EXHAUSTER SENT FOR INSPECTION. 
; Patent Compensating Steam Governors. Special Tar Pumps. 
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ee 
pIPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
IncORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


OTICE is hereby given that the 
HALF - YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
yEETING of the Proprietors of this Association 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, 
rondo, on Tuesday, the 3rd inst.—Henry Woop, Esq., 
Chai : 
pesolutions were unanimously passed :— ; 
«That the papers of the Directors upon the Affairs of 
isocation 
inutes. 
tery a Dividend of £5 per cent. for the Half Year 


« 


gied the Sist of December last be declared upon the 


Stock of the Association, and that the same | 


pepayable, free of income-tax, on and after the lst of 
xt.” 

ast Francis Bassett, Esq., be re-elected a Director 
ofthe Association.” ; 

“That George Simpson, Esq., be re-elected a Director 
ofthe Association.” / 

“That Thomas Henry Godwin Newton, Esq., be re- 
sected a Director of the Association.” 


BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, &e. 
HE Corporation of Salford invite 


airman, in the Chair—when the following |The Ammoniacal Liquor only can be loaded in boats 
| or barrels; Tar in barrels only. 


Security will be required for the due fulfilment of the 


e received, adopted, and entered upon | contracts. 


Printed particulars of quantity, conditions of contract, 





on application to the Acting Eng and Manager, 
Mr. J. F. Halligan, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 


Tenders, sealed and endorsed “Tender for Tar,” or 


“ Ammoniacal Liquor,” as the case may be, must be 
delivered to me on or before Twelve at Noon on Wed- 
nesday, the 25th day of May inst. | 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to acceptthe | 1 
highest or any tender. 


By order, 
oun Graves, Town Clerk. 


LONGWOOD GAS-WORKS. 


TENDERS are requested for the surplus 


TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at 


the above Works for Twelve months beginning the 


TENDERS for the purchase and removal of the | 1st of July, 1887—the Liquor to be of 5° Twaddel at 
TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR which may be made | > F 
at their various Gas-Works, from the 13th of July next. 


ahr. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before Saturday, the 21st 


| inst., to 


samples, and any other information may be obtained | ~ 


Nem. MEIKLEJORN, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Longwood, near Huddersfield, 
May 9, 1887. 





MANSFIELD IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Mansfield Improvement Commis- 


sioners invite TENDERS for the supply of 5200 


tons of Unscreened and Screened GAS COAL and 


UTS, also 800 tons of CANNEL, required for use at 


their Gas-Works, to be supplied from the 3lsi of May, 
| 1887, to the Slst of May, 1888, in such monthly 
| quantities as shall be specified in the contre.ct. 


J 
Town Hall, Salford, May 6, 1887. | The Coal to be delivered at the Mansfield Staticn. 
oe Tenders to be sent in on or before the 30th dey of 
May, 1887, marked “ Tender for Coal,” and addressec to 
R. J. Parsons, 
Clerk to the Commissioners. 


Mansfield, May 5, 1887. 


«That Joseph Sebag Montefiore, Esq., be re-elected 
Auditor of the Association.” 

«That the cordial thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Directors for their able management of the affairs 
of the Association; to the Chairman for his conduct in 
the Chair this day ; to Mr. H. V. Lindon, Mr. L.G. Drory, 
the Agents, Engineers, and other Officers of the Associa- 
tion on the Continent; and to the Secretary and the | 
Jondon Staff.” 





TENDERS FOR COALS. 





SPECIFICATION. | 
THE Derby Gaslight and Coke Company | 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
By order of the Board, | of 85,000 tons of Screened SOFT COALS and SOFT ‘ 
R. 8. GarDINER, Secretary. | COBBLES or NUTS, to be divided into Five Contracts HE Directors of the above Company 
90, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, of 7000 tons each; and to be delivered, guaranteed are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
London, E.C., May 4, 1887. weight 21 cwt. to the ton, in the following monthly | of 2000 tons of CANNEL, suitable for Gas Purposes. 
quantities, viz.:— Tenders, to be endorsed and addressed to the Chair- 








Tons. | Di delivered bef 
WIDNES LOCAL BOARD. Mt ee terwinns i = a must be delivered on or before 
— ~- y ‘Cet ippcassgealie = Any further required information = application to 
ugust »«» «+ «+ * # # « | Mr. Lo orth, Gas Offices, Guildford, 
TENDERS FOR SUPPLY OF GAS COAL. September. ..... 700 Guildford, May 8, 1887. 
pae Widnes Local Board invite Tenders an I li —_———— me 
for the supply of about 8000 tons of GAS COAL lh ea, Elles NU ING 
Doi tpr a Gas Golan mee Camels) agg Beceem’ <2 2 2 MBB | TO TAR RASTER Bon 
to be delivered at their Gas-Works, Widnes. SS i ad: i ! 
Conditions and forms of tender may be obtained a ie, ab eetir: = THE Directors of the Rochester, Chat- 
from Mr. Carr, Gas Engineer, Widnes. Mak &. ao < e ham, and Strood Gaslight Company are prepared 
Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas P aa | to receive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
Committee, endorsed ‘‘ Gas Coal,” and delivered to the Total of each Contract . 7000 TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their 


i ; Works at Rochester and at Gillingham, for One, Two, 
The Company will undertake to receive from the : : 

party or oulies contracting, the total quantity of 35,000 Be pony eat oot Tar 1 body t 00 gallons ; of 
| tons in one, two, three, four, or five contracts, as the Li ph er 900: 000 gallons 4 ’ 
| Board may decide ; but they do not bind themselves to ‘Burth r extioulase anat be had on application at the 
| accept the lowest or other tender or tenders, until after UrsHer p 56. Hi h St Dachenk 

a satisfactory trial of the Coals and Cobbles or Nuts Office of the Company, 56, High Street, Rochester. 
| to which such tender or tenders may relate shall have Tenders may be for Tar or Liquor separately or to- 
|been made. They are to be the best of their kind, as | S¢ther, and are to a Sones yo — temp 
| free as possible from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, and dirt, | — = a AF My 2 ee a 
TENDERS FOR SUPPLY OF COALS. | and shall be weighed upon a correctly adjusted machine. 7 7WTSO5¥, Lie (#0) 0) NEY” a themselves to accept the 
T HE Directors of the Bristol United Peg RA yt ae hearer highest or any tender; and security for due fulfilment of 

Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the | nine-tenths of the amount of each account will be made the contract must be a > required. 
supply of about 130,000 tons of GAS COALS during the | onor before the 10th of the succeeding month, if and so y “a = Gems. Seusetar 
Twelve months between the Ist of July, 1887, and the | long as the Contract shall be duly fulfilled, and the seattle dee 
Ist of July, 1888, for use at their Works, situated re-| balance will be discharged on the satisfactory com- 
par pd Serect, fet Philip’s—Canons’ Marsh | pletion of the Contract. 
- apleton Road, Bristol. Sealed tenders (to be made on forms obtainable at the | * 

Tenders from the districts of Gloucester, Somerset, Company’s Offies) specifying the description of Coals (THE Directors of the Rochester, Chat- 
Wales, Newcastle, Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties | and the pits at which they are to be raised, stating the | ham, and Strood Gaslight Company invite 
will be duly considered. | quantities, and prices delivered at the Midland or Great TENDERS for the supply of HYDRAULIC MAINS, 

The Coal to be artly Small and partly Large or| Northern Railway Stations, or at the Gas Company’s | ASCENSION - PIPES, and other FITTINGS for a 
Brush, and to be delivered in such monthly proportions Siding, Midland Railway, London Road, if sent by Retort-House of 21 through Retorts. Retort Mouth- 
ts may be required by the Company, and in accordance | canal to be delivered at some wharf in the Borough of | pieces and Lids not included. ; 
with the season, and with a specification as to monthly | Derby, or at the Gas Company’s Wharf, London Road, Copies of specification may be had, and the drawings 
quantities to be given by the Company. |in manner and subject to the conditions aforesaid, and | seen (in usual office hours) at the Office of the Com- 

Sealed tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of must be delivered at the Offices of the Company, Friar | pany, 58, High Street, Rochester, on any day after 
Directors, Bristol United Gaslight Company, Canons’ Gate, on or before Tuesday, the 24th day of Mayinst. | Wednesday, the 1ith of May inst. 

Marsh, Bristol, marked “Tender for Gas Coal,” and| The respective contracting parties will be required to| The goods are to be delivered free at the Works of 
delivered not later than Tuesday, the 3lst of May next | execute an agreement to be prepared by, and to the | the Company, at Gillingham, Kent. 

Full particulars and copy of specification may be | satisfaction of the Secretary of the Company. | Tenders to be at the Office before Noon of Thursday, 
obtained on application to By order of the Directors, the 2nd of June next. 

: Henry H, ‘TowNnsEnD, Secretary. | RicHaRD FisHER, Secretary. | 
Gaslight Offices, Bristol, April 29, 1887. Derby Gas Office, May 4, 1887. May 7, 1887. 
WITH LIST OF 


NOTES 
COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.S., 


GAS ENGINEER OF THE CORPORATION OF WARRINGTON, 


THIRD EDITION. 


Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Author has made a numberof additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 
results of which are now included ; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and corrected where necessary. 
Ne ee! 


Se Ne et Pe PPP et 
LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


QUEEN’S JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


JUNE 21. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HIGH TY-TWO 


DEVICES for GAS _ ILLUMINATIONS, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR "COLOURED FIRES, &c. 
Bry THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E. 


Price (free by post): Cloth, 5s. 6d. Russia, 7s. Ga. 
LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


wdersigned not later than Ten a.m. on the 24th inst. 
The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any tender. 





? : Jas. T. ALLEN, Clerk. 
Public Offices, Widnes, May 9, 1887. 





BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


April 27, 1887. 





Wi1u1aM Syms, Secretary. 





Wow Ready, Royal Svo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 3s., post Sree. 


wm LITHOLOGY = GAS COALS, 
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BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 
for— 
Four 24-inch GAS-VALVES 
LEAD PIPE and BRASS FITTINGS; 
WET and DRY GAS-METERS. 
Particulars and Specifications may be obtained from 
the Gas Manager. 
Sealed endorsed tenders to be delivered to the under- 
signed on or before Saturday, the 21st inst. 
Joun 8S. DARLINGTON, 
Deputy Town Clerk. 
Wigan, May 5, 1887. 


(PHE Ystrad Gas and Water Company 

desire TENDERS for the construction of four 
beds of RETORTS (of seven) with all ironwork com- 
plete. See plan and specification at the Company’s 
Office, Pentre, Rhondda, Glamorganshire. 

Tenders to be sent in to the Secretary, Mr. Frank 
James, 134, High Street, Merthyr Tydvil, on or before 
Monday, the 23rd of May, 1887. 

For all further particulars apply to me. 

Smias Sowoop, Manager. 

9, Pentre, Rhondda, Glamorganshire, 

May 5, 1887. 


HYDE GAS COMPANY. 
we Directors of this Company are pre- 


ared to receive TENDERS from experienced 
Builders and Ironfounders for the following :— 

Contract No. 1.—The erection of a Brick Purifying 
House and Station-Meter House. 

Contract No. 2.—The supply and erection of the 
Ironwork and Roofing of the above, and of Six 
Purifiers, each 24 feet by 20 feet, with Valves and 
Connections. 

The drawings and specifications may be seen at the 
Gas-Works, and at the Office of Mr. Thomas New- 
bigging, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Copies of the bills of quantities and forms of tender 
will be supplied by the latter on deposit of three guineas 
for each contract, which be returned on a bond 
Jide tender being received. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Purifying House, Contract 
No.1 or No. 2" (as the case may be), to be addressed 
to the Chairman, and delivered to me not later than 
Ten a.m. on Wednesday, the 25th inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
WittuM Sirs, 

Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Hyde, May 6, 1887. 











BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the carrying out of the 
work required in the EXTENSION of the RETORT- 
BENCH, particulars of which can be obtained, and the 
site examined, on application to Mr. Moore, Engineer, 
Gas- Works. 

Tenders, marked outside, and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, Maccles- 
field, are to be sent in not later than Saturday, the 
21st inst. 

The Committee reserve to themselves the right to 
reject any tender. 


May 6, 1887. 
ONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 


PROPERTY ACT. Itisrequired, under a Penalty 
of FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th 
Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas- Works, 
in a conspicuous place, where the same may be con- 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 

Printed Copies of the Section, in large type, on broad 
sheets, may now be had, price 2s. per dozen, or 10s. 6d. 
per 100, post free. 


*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland, 


Jos. Barciay, Town Clerk. 








London: WatTER K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


RANSPORT OF MATERIALS FOR 
GAS-WORKS. Illustrated by the Plans of the 
York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Beckton Gas-Works. A 
Series of Articles communicated to the Journat of 
Gas Lieutinea, &c. By V. Wyatt, Constructing Engineer 
to The Gaslight and Coke Company. Accompanied by 
three lithogra rr Plans of the Works referred to, and 
the Board of Trade Specimen Plan of Gas-Works, 
Foolscap folio, in coloured wrapper price 2s. 6d., post 


ree. 
London: WatTErR K1na, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 
ME- W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues toassist Inventorsinthe 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents , OF pr d with at any stage 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London, 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 


Information as to cost, &c. ay gy enn A my 
—— to the Advertiser, 22 , Great George Street, 
ESTMINSTER. 








TAR AND LIQUOR PURCHASED. 
JOHN CLARKSON MAJOR, 


(Established 1851,) 
Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chemist, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Brancn Works :— 


SCULCOATES, HULL. 





rfection of | ° 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
OAM’S Natural Oxide of Iron for Gas 


Purification. Analyzes 67 per cent. peroxide of 
iron; guaranteed not more than 20 per cent. of moisture. 
A large stock kept oxidized ready for use. Spent oxide 
purchased or exchanged. 

Write for samples and references to JosEPH Boam, | 
2, De Montfort Square, LEIcEsTER. 


(JROWTHER BROTHERS, having had \.,.armeraeea te 
considerable experience in the Erection of Gas- owest rates of Premium. Large Reduce Reductin, 

Works at home and abroad, beg to call the attention of | ™&de when several Officials in one Company ate 

Gas Engineers and Managers to their IMPROVED | Guaranteed. 

SYSTEM OF SETTING RETORTS and TAR FUR-| The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the 

NACES—to burn Tar without Coke. _ Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, Local Gove a on. 
Prices and particulars on application to 46, Venue | Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c. , de, ang 

Street, Poplar, Lonpon, E. Quotations invited. 


Apply to RicHarpD J. Pav, Secretary, 
COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London on, Be 
Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 


and clean, free from dust and dirt, by LIGHT!) Ny 


LIGHT! LIGHT!! 
THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 


Light your Mansions, Mills, and cain, Light ou 
PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


PARAFFIN GAS. 
It puts coal gas entirely in the shade in point of 
Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 





OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP, 


Instituted to provide pst ~ the fidelit; peri 
holding positions of Trust vof 


‘BY DS granted on behalf of Secretar 


Clerks, and Collectors to Gas an ater 














economy, purity, and brilliancy. 
No purification nor skilled labour necessary, 
Numerous Works already fitted up with the bey 
results. Existing Works altered to the new system at 
little cost. 
The best and simplest Works for exportation. 
Call and see the system in operation at the Premise 
of the Patentees. 
THE PATENT PARAFFIN GAS LIGHTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
12, WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
Particulars and Testimonials on application, 


ROYAL JUBILEE EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER, 
Sranp No. 660. 


* SILICA 


GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &, 


SuPPLigD FROM 


PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 


D. HULETT & (C0,, 
55 & 56, High Holborn, London, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


GAS-FITTINGS. 
CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, BRACKETS, 


GAS GLOBES, éc.; 
STREET LAMPS & POSTS; 


IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
PRESSURE GAUGES; 
GAS COOKING AND HEATING STOVES. 





For particulars, éc., apply to 
J. BARTLE & CoO., 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





GAS AND WATER PIPES, 


4 to 12 1x. BORE. 

















THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


SPRINGBANK IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW; 


Anp BON LEA FOUNDRY, 


SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 


For Prices apply to GLASGOW. 





Makers of SANITARY & RAIN PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 


(Pipe Agents for London and South of England :) 
The Thames Bank Iron Co., » Upper Ground Street, & 8.E. 
GR.MATHER 
ENGINEER 

WELLINGBORO' 
COKE BREAKER 






















PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





8 9, 
Engineers, Finsbury Cire, 
lronfounders, LONDON, £6. 
and aa 
Works: 
Gas Apparatus Durie Foundry, 
Makers. LEVEN, 


FIFE, N.B. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GASHOLDERS, SINGLE OR TELESCOPE, TANKS, CAST & WROUGHT IRON. 
BOL LERS, CONDENSERS, CRANES, EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 
GIRDERS (Cast and Wrought Iron), IRON PIPES, PUMPS, PURIFIERS, RETORTS & FITTINGS, 
ROOFS, SCRUBBERS, SHAFTING, VALVES, WASHERS, 


FOUR-WAY BYE-PASS VALVES, ENGINES AND EXHAUSTERS, —— "BRUSH SCRUBBEBS, 
GAS-WASHERS, GOVERNORS, & 
H.B,&Co-.undertake Contracts for the Supply and Erection of Ges Works, either for Towns or Mansions, orth 
Remodelling of existing Works. 
SHIPPING ORDERS receive special attention. 
H. B. & Co. having had large experience in this rtment, undertake to ship f.0.b., properly packed 
and marked for export. 


EsTIMATES AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION, 


QQ bestest es Ot 


10, 1887, 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AND NITRATE OF SODA. 


lx the report of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
for the past year, there is a good deal about the manurial 
value of sulphate of ammonia which cannot be overlooked by 
producers who are anxious to see this particular commodity 
ore firmly established in the favour of British agriculturists. 
It is impossible to say that the comparative values of sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda are finally settled, although 





it has become fairly understood that the choice between these 
two sources of nitrogen depends largely upon the weather. 
The latest reports confirm this conclusion; showing, by 
repeated examples, that in wet weather sulphate is better 
than nitrate, on account of the extreme solubility of the latter. 
They also indicate that sulphate may with advantage be 
applied earlier than nitrate ; and moreover that it is cheaper. 
The necessity for learning all that is worth knowing upon 
this subject is now fully recognized, and producers should 
take care to provide themselves with copies of Dr. Voelcker’s 
new pamphlets as soon as these appear ; for in this form the 
requisite information may be obtained separate from the other 
publications of the Society. These reports may be profitably 
read in conjunction with the prize essay upon nitrate of soda 
by Dr. A. Stutzer, of Bonn, which has just been republished 
in an amended form according to the views of the Committee 
of Judges, partly considering the second prize essay by Pro- 
fessor A. Damseaux, of Gembloux. This book is therefore 
to be regarded as the final outcome of the £1000 prize offered 
by the Saltpetre Association ; and as it is to be one of the 
chief weapons in the hands of those who are interested in 
relegating sulphate of ammonia to the second place as a 
nitrogenous manure, it cannot be lightly treated by believers 
in the latter. Gas managers have during the last year or two 
been instrumental in disseminating over the country a mass 
of information respecting the advantages of sulphate ; and 
they have in many cases reaped a satisfactory reward for 
their efforts. Having begun this work, however, they must 
continue in it; taking care that their stock of knowledge on 
the subject is thoroughly up to date. 

A proposal having been brought forward—though not 
much progress has been made with it—for the offer, in the 
interest of sulphate of ammonia makers, of a similar prize 
to that actually contributed by the Saltpetre Association, 
some curiosity will naturally a felt respecting the result 
in this case. It will be asked, in effect, what the nitrate 
trade has got for the money; and whether the return is 
sufficiently encouraging for others to go and do likewise. 
As to this, it is perhaps premature to offer a final opinion ; 
because it remains to be seen if the pamphlet issued by the 
judges exerts any appreciable influence upon consumers in 
future years. The pamphlet is published here in English, 
and is an evidently well-considered composition. It goes 
into the matter ab ovwm, in the usual German fashion. The 
author recognizes the importance of sulphate as the chief 
rival of nitrate as a nitrogenous manure, although, of course, 
he writes in disparagement of the former. Much of what 
he says in this respect may be read backwards, however, by 
anyone who regards the same facts from a different standpoint. 
Thus he says: ‘‘ Ammonia is absorbed by the soil, and fixed 
‘to such a degree, especially on clayey ground, that it does 
‘not follow the movement of the water, and remains bound 
‘until changed into nitric acid.’’ Nitrate of soda, on the 
other hand, preserves ‘‘a perfectly free motion in the soil ” 
—so free, in fact, as to be washed out of it by continuous 
rains. Even this author admits, however, that 25 per cent. 
more nitrate than sulphate is required to return a given value. 
On the whole, it appears that while this prize essay has 
marshalled a vast store of information upon the subject of 
which it treats, it has not advanced anything either novel 
or very remarkable ; and with the publications of Dr. Voelcker 
and other English authorities to fall back upon, sulphate 
producers have nothing to fear from it. 

In fact the expenditure of this £1000 in prizes seems to 
have left the nitrate and sulphate interests much as they 
were. They are both cheap manures—both capable of doing 
good work in recruiting an exhausted soil; and the selection 
between them depends upon certain climatic and local con- 
siderations, upon which every agriculturist must be his own 
authority, and upon prices, which are apparently beyond any- 
body’scontrol. In these circumstances, it may be asked whether 
the prize nitrate essay should be answered in kind; and to 
this question we are now inclined to reply in the negative. 
Unless something very much better could be produced in 
the interests of sulphate makers, they had better keep 
their money for some other purpose. As this pamphlet is the 
best the world could furnish, an improvement upon it is 
scarcely to be expected ; and it would consequently be fruit- 
less to make the attempt. Far better would it be to proceed 
upon the other tack, and to spend what money can be raised 
for the purpose in spreading and popularizing the knowledge 
that is already at hand. We base this opinion upon the accepted 
fact that the soil of the United Kingdom requires all the 
sulphate that can be had; and that, at current prices, this 
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manure would pay the British agriculturist better than any 
other. Of course, if it can be shown that the consumer knows 
all about it, no special propagandism is needed. This is not 
true, however ; for it can be easily ascertained that those pro- 
ducers of sulphate in agricultural districts who have taken the 
most trouble to circulate information respecting it, have had 
the best sale during the present season. In some places 
where it is sold retail at the rate of 7 lbs. for 1s., there has 
been quite a run upon the salt for cottage gardens and allot- 
ments, and stocks have been completely cleared. Here is to 
be found the true outlet for sulphate; and if this class of 
business is properly looked after, not all the prize essays in 
the kingdom will prevent a quick sale of ammonia. Producers 
who are in the way of instituting and watching experiments 
in cultivation may do an infinite amount of good by collecting 
data upon the subject, and publishing it at regular intervals. 
It appears, from the report of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
that several district and county societies are affiliated with 
the Royal in regard to the conduct of manuring experiments ; 
and it seems a pity that the sulphate producers in given 
districts do not see their way to helping such experiments 
when the results would be so beneficial to themselves as well 
as to the country generally. Take, for instance, the Bath 
and West of England Society, or the Royal Manchester and 
Liverpool. Both Societies cover districts also represented in 
gas matters by important and thriving Associations of gas 
managers. Why could not the two orders of societies enter 
into negotiations for the offer of premiums for the best results 
from the use of ammonia manure? We do not mean to 
imply that the Gas Managers’ Associations should offer the 
prizes ; but that the members, being already organized, might 
bring their directors and committees to see the advantages of 
combined action in the sense indicated. This is not the first 
time that such a suggestion has been put forward in these 
columns; but it has not hitherto been carried into effect— 
less, we believe, from doubt of its advantage than from the lack 
of initiative. If this view of the case is the correct one, it 
should be easy to remove the reproach before another season 
has passed away. 


THE MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE. 
Ir is satisfactory to learn that there is every prospect of a 
good supply of papers for The Gas Institute Meeting. The 
precise number has not yet been settled ; but it is certain at 
least that there will be no lack of interesting and debateable 
matter to occupy the attention of members, much of which, 
it is also expected, will be from fresh contributors. Scotland, 
as we anticipated, will come well to the front with various 
matters that have not previously formed the subject of Gas 
Institute papers ; so that, in respect of technical business, the 
success of the Glasgow meeting is already assured. This is 
as it should be ; for it would have been a pity if, with so much 
material waiting to be exploited, the volume of “ Trans- 
‘* actions ”’ of the Institute for 1887 were to be thinner than it 
has been of late years. As soon as the list of papers is finally 
settled, the names and subjects will be published, in order 
that members who happen to be specially interested in the 
topics announced may be prepared for what is to come. 
With regard to the change in the date of the meeting, which 
we have characterized as unprecedented, it has since appeared 
that this remark was erroneous, and that there have been 
alterations of date in 1870 and 1878. In the earlier year it 
was necessary to fix the time of meeting earlier to avoid 
clashing with the Derby week. It was a London meeting ; 
and there were not then so many hotels available for the 
reception of visitors to town as there are now, and it was 
found that every available hostelry was engaged by intend- 
ing pilgrims to Epsom. The next occasion was in order to 
avoid Whitsuntide. So that in moving the date of this year’s 
meeting out of the way of the Jubilee celebration—which, 
by the way, bids fair to be less burdensome upon gas managers 
than was at one time expected—the members may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are not consenting to an 
unheard-of thing. It is reported that, in view of a large 
attendance at the meeting, accommodation is being taken 
well in advance at the various favourite Glasgow hotels; and 
all this is very promising of a busy and pleasant gathering. It 
is necessary, however, to warn members betimes that there is 
only too certain a prospect of a reappearance in Glasgow of 
the disturbing element that has marred the meetings for the 
past two years. From communications that have passed 
between the President (Mr. W. Foulis) and Mr. George Bray, 
of Leeds, it is to be gathered that—undeterred by the declared 
sense of the great majority of the members, as recorded at 





Manchester and in London—Mr. Bray intends to pursue jn 
Glasgow the same course which he adopted on these Occasions 
We shall probably take an early opportunity of explainine 
the position in which Mr. Bray stands, and which, jp his 
estimation, warrants him in persistently interrupting the 
business and pleasure of the meetings of The Gas Instityt, 
in defiance of the rulings of successive Presidents and 4, 
votes of the overwhelming majority of the members. For thy 
present it will be sufficient to notify the simple fact that \y, 
Bray means to do his utmost to divert the forthcoming meg. 
ing from the business set before it, and to spoil the pleasy 
of a gathering which Scottish hospitality would otherwig 
render memorable for unalloyed enjoyment. 


THE COAL AND WINE DUES. 


Since we last mentioned the subject of the London Coal gnj 
Wine Dues, the impression has deepened that the Continuane 
Bill promoted by the City Corporation and the Metropolitay 
Board of Works is to all intents and purposes dead. Ty 
deliverance of the capital from this medieval impost is thys 
near at hand; but, although those who have been consistey 
in opposing the continuance of the dues have the bes 
reasons for congratulating themselves on the prospect of 
triumphant issue of their labours, it is perhaps too early ty 
say that the City and the Metropolitan Board have fired theiy 
last shot in the battle. There is no knowing what they 
powerful bodies may yet attempt with a view to retain the 
handsome revenue now perceptibly slipping from their grasp; 
but the enemies of the dues have only to keep watch for y 
little longer, and all manceuvres for such a Purpose 
will cease. It is also too soon to review the course of 
the agitations for and against the dues, in order t 
ascertain the causes that have put the matter upon its 
present footing. Although the absurdity and negation of 
every modern theory of taxation symbolized by the dues have 
been recognized for many years, it was believed down to 
within the past few weeks that in this case expediency woull 
once more prevail against principle. Many of the coal-users 
of the Metropolitan area who have opposed the Bill of the 
Municipal authorities did so at first without hope of success. 
It would scarcely be wrong to say, however, that a hopeless, 
almost perfunctory opposition started into vigorous life after 
the weakness of the Metropolitan Board had been exposed 
by Lord Randolph Churchill. Since that memorable oeca- 
sion, when the Board went to the Treasury for wool ani 
came back shorn, the prospects of their opponents have im- 
proved almost daily. Lastly came the crowning revelation 
of the manufacture of petitions in favour of the Continuance 
Bill, which has practically settled the matter. With respect 
to the latter, it was stated before the House of Commons 
Committee on Thursday last, with regard to a petition pur- 
porting to come from Dulwich and Peckham in favour of 
the continuance of the dues, that of 5990 signatures 
which the petition contained, scarcely one was genuine. In 
another petition, supposed to have emanated from Notting 
Hill, there were also a great many fictitious signatures. 
These fraudulent attempts to impose upon Parliament 
have certainly done much to defeat the desire of those 
in whose interest they were made. It may be a relief to the 
ratepayers of London to know that only a very slight increase 
of rating, if any, will follow the lapsing of the dues. A pro- 
minent member of the Metropolitan Board—Mr. John Jones— 
has admitted publicly that there is no pressing necessity for 
spending money at the present rate. The frantic attempts om 
the part of the Board to become committed, under parliamen- 
tary sanction, to enormous expenditure for river tunnels and 
bridges have collapsed; and when the dues cease to be cdl- 
lected, the inhabitants of London will have their coals, coke, 
and gas cheapened, and will pay no more in rates than they 
do at the present time. 


BRUSSELS JUDGED BY PARIS. 

Tue policy of cheapening the price of gas with a view t 
prevent consumers from taking to petroleum lamps, which 
has been definitely adopted by the Brussels Corporation 
Gas Committee, is regarded with intense disfavour by the 
Parisian school of gas administrators. It is a half-jocular, 
half-serious saying of Frenchmen, that Paris is the true 
capital of Belgium; and it is, of course, inevitable that 
@ minor nationality, using the language of a more powerll 
neighbouring people, should confess the leadership of thet 
big friends across the border in several things besides 
language. In whatever other matter the Belgians really do 
copy the French, however, they are directly at variance WI 
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them in regard to the politics of gas supply; and for this 
the French cannot forgive them. Consequently, a recent 
number of the Journal des Usines a Gaz contains a bitter 
attack upon M. Wybauw’s system of differential prices for 
jayand night gas, and upon us for daring to approve M. 
Wybauw’s objects. Our French contemporary overhauls the 
figures of the last report upon the working of the Brussels 
gas undertaking — which, by the way, it cannot yet find 
space to publish, although it appeared in our pages 
on the 12th ult.; and proves by them, much to its own 
satisfaction, that M. Wybauw is all wrong, and that he will 
infallibly ruin the business with which he is connected if he 
and those whom he has infected with his views are permitted 
to remain at the head of the gas affairs of Brussels. The 
animus of the article is manifested in its concluding paragraph, 
which ends with these words: ‘There is no lack of gas 
« engineers capable of performing such a considerable task” as 
that of rescuing the Brussels gas undertaking from destruc- 
tion “with honour and profit; but they are not to be found 
at “ the Hotel de Ville.” Thus Paris clamours for the blood 
of M. Wybauw and his colleagues, who are to be replaced by 
engineers safely trained in the French school. We shall not 
attempt to defend M. Wybauw, who is perfectly competent to 
take care of himself; but as far as the Journat is concerned, 
it may be pointed out that we have never adopted his methods, 
although we have given him that opportunity for expounding 
them which he has not found in technical publications printed 
in his own language. ‘‘ The head and front of our offending,” 
however, is in applauding the object of the Brussels experi- 
ment, which is to popularize gas by reducing its price. This 
isa course which the Parisian school of gas administrators 
will not adopt; and so their apologists in the press are in- 
structed to decry it upon all occasions, and especially with 
reference to Brussels, which is so close to their own doors. 
The Paris Gas Company are at a deadlock, because they 
cannot reduce their price without sacrificing their high divi- 
dends or diminishing the subsidy which they pay to the 
Municipality. If it were not for this consideration, they 
could sell gas as cheaply as the Brussels Gas Committee. It 
is rather hard and unfair, however, to say, as the Paris gas 
journals do, that because Paris will not, therefore Brussels 
shall not sell gas at a low rate. Brussels is free from the 
artificial financial burdens that enhance the price of gas in 
Paris ; and why should not the people of Brussels enjoy the 
benefit of this more favourable condition ? If the Brussels 
Municipality are content with the results of M. Wybauw’s 
experiment, so far as it has gone, why should Parisians seek 
to disparage the ability of the experimentalist ? 


PROGRESS OF THE SMOKE ABATEMENT BILL. 


Tur Bill introduced by Lord Stratheden and Campbell for 
abating smoke in the Metropolis has been read a second time 
in the House of Lords, and will probably be referred to a 
Select Committee ; which is, to all appearance, about as far 
as the measure will get this year. It was supported on this 
occasion by the Duke of Westminster and Lord Mount Temple, 
both of whom have been interested throughout in the smoke 
abatement movement. The great recommendation of the 
Bill is that it extends the existing Acts to embrace parts of 
London not included in the area legislated for in the same 
sense in 1883 and 1856. In the course of his remarks in sup- 
port of the Bill, the Duke of Westminster told their Lordships 
that an experiment has recently been tried in a house in the 
Strand with a system of heating by one smokeless fire in the 
basement as compared with the ordinary open fires, with the 
result that by the former method there was a more equal dis- 
tribution of heat throughout <ue buildingand the cost of fuel was 
only one-seventh, and the labour involved only one-hundredth 
part, calculating the attention to the fires alone, and omitting 
the labour of carrying coals to, and ashes from the fourteen 
fires instead of one. All this reads very nicely ; and the noble 
Duke went on to describe how beneficial it would be to every- 
body, and particularly to the industrial classes, if they could 
adopt this style of heating from central furnaces in place of 
the ordinary open fires. The Duke admitted, however, that 
legislation without the support and co-operation of the whole 
community would not be of much avail; and the difficulty 
seemed to him to be the lack of appreciation of the gravity 
of the evil. On the whole, for an advocate of smoke abate- 
ment, the utterances of the Duke of Westminster were very 
reasonable. The great difficulty is, as his Grace observed, 
the lack of appreciation of the gravity of the mischief of 
smoky skies, which hinders the progress of the movement for 
purifying the atmosphere of British towns. But this difficulty, 





after all, is scarcely more considerable than that of finding a 
practical cure for the cause of the evil. Bituminous coal is 
a naturally smoky fuel, and to alter this quality is about as 
— a task as the traditional one of washing an Ethiopian 
white. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue position of the Metropolitan Board in reference to the 
Water Supply of the Metropolis is discussed at some length 
in the Annual Report of the Board issued on Friday last. In 
this document, it is stated that the Board ‘‘ has now done all 
‘‘ that it is possible for it to do” towards placing the supply 
of water under the control of a public representative authority. 
The House of Commons having declined to empower the 
Board even to prepare and submit a scheme for this purpose, 
the Board declares in its report that ‘the public can only 
‘‘ await with patience the decision at which Parliament may, 
‘presumably at the instance of the Government, ultimately 
“arrive.” But although thus giving up the attempt to 
grapple with the main question, there has been an en- 
deavour on the part of the Board to deal with the water 
supply in another way. Last year there were three Metro- 
politan Water Bills before Parliament, introduced re- 
spectively by the East London, the Lambeth, and the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Companies. Each Bill contained 
powers to raise fresh capital; and it was the object of 
the Board to prevent this capital being raised in such a 
manner as would increase the Companies’ claim to compen- 
sation when the time for purchasing their undertakings might 
arrive. But the Board had the experience of previous years 
in view, and anticipated that any expenditure incurred in 
opposing these Bills would be disallowed by the Treasury 
Auditor. To avoid this dilemma, an early communication 
was addressed to the Home Department, inquiring whether 
the Home Secretary would assist the Board in obtaining 
powers to oppose the three Bills already specified, as well as 
any future Bills affecting the interests of the Metropolis, 
where such opposition might be deemed expedient. This 
communication went to the Home Office on Jan. 19, 1886. 
On March 9, the Bills having been read a second time and 
referred, the Board ventured to remind the Home Secretary 
of the application which had been sent, stating at the same 
time that, as no answer had been received, the Board did 
not ‘feel justified in incurring the expense of representing 
“‘ the interests of the ratepayers and water consumers before 
“the Select Committee.’ Still there was no reply; and it 
was not until May 20, or four months after the original 
application, that an answer was received. The reply was 
favourable, including the approval of the Treasury. But the 
opportunity was past; and perhaps the dignity of the 
Board was somewhat affected. In the meantime the Cor- 
poration stepped in, and performed the part which the Board 
had proposed to undertake. The result was the formation of 
a scheme by which a sinking fund is to be held and applied 
by the City Chamberlain for the purpose of purchasing and 
extinguishing the Companies’ share capital. The singular 
fact remains that, although the Home Office and the Treasury 
invited the Board to come forward this year with a Bill seek- 
ing power to appear in opposition to any measures affecting 
the interests of the Metropolis, the Board has made no move 
to do so. Although promised the support of the Government, 
the field has been abandoned. Had the attempt been made, 
the paralysis which has seized upon Parliament would have 
rendered the effort futile. But, according to all appearances, 
the Board would not have made the attempt, even had the 
way been open. Had the answer from the Home Office been 
given early in February instead of late in May last year, the 
attitude of the Metropolitan Board in reference to the water 
question would doubtless be very different from what it is; 
and possibly the Corporation would not hold the newly- 
created sinking fund. 

Had the Directors of the West Middlesex Water-Works 
Company announced an intention to advance their charges 
by 5 per cent., it is probable that the Metropolitan Press 
would have noticed the event in language of extraordinary 
vehemence. It happens that the Directors have made an 
announcement of the opposite description ; and the press is 
wonderfully silent. If only an eel is caught, and is supposed 
to have come through .a water-pipe, all London rings with 
the tidings, however apocryphal the event. In this instance 
there is no doubt that all is genuine. The Directors of the 
West Middlesex Company really intend to give their customers 
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the benefit of a 5 per cent. rebate on all rates for water 
supplied after next Midsummer. This is equivalent to a gift 
of at least £11,000 a year to the consumers, and is simply 
conditional on the continued prosperity of the Company. 
There is something new in this device ; there being no sliding 
scale to benefit the Company pari passu with the consumers. 
If all the Metropolitan Water Companies were in a position 
to follow suit, and acted according to their ability, London 
would profit to an extent exceeding £80,000 per annum. 
But the position is exceptional, and likely to be so as yet. The 
West Middlesex Company realize the highest return per 
volume of water; the New River Company coming next, and 
the Kent third. But this is not necessarily a measure of the 
financial status. The West Middlesex Directors go on to say 
that if they see any mode by which they can place the con- 
sumers On a more favourable footing, they will adopt it. The 
Marylebone Vestry have expressed their thanks for the con- 
cession ; and the acknowledgment is certainly deserved. 

The decision of Justice Cave in the action brought by Mr. 
Ward against the Sheffield Corporation is to-day reported in 
extenso in our “ Legal Intelligence.” The judgment may, per- 
haps, afford some consolation—temporary, if not permanent— 
to those who have espoused the cause of the Sheffield Water 
Company; but, apart altogether from local interests and 
partizanship, the case is one of great interest and importance 
to the ratepaying community, and should serve to attract 
closer attention to the Borough Funds Bill, which is still 
awaiting the attention of Parliament. Of the anomalous 
and objectionable powers which this Bill, if passed, would 
confer upon Municipal Corporations, we have already ven- 
tured to speak in tolerably plain language. The Sheffield 
case comes opportunely enough as an illustration of the im- 
portance of giving full effect to the existing law, and of safe- 
guarding, instead of destroying, the rights of property-owners 
in regard to the expenditure of those public funds to which 
they are such large contributors. In the course of the recent 
proceedings before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, the Corporation of Sheffield were enabled to point 
triumphantly to the very large majority by which the inhabi- 
tants had sanctioned the promotion of their Bill. The result 
of the poll as to applying the borough funds towards the 
expenses of the parliamentary contest was a majority of no 
less than 21,936 against 3785; but, strange to say, in all 
these numbers the votes of only five owners, as distinguished 
from occupiers, were to be found. According to the figures 
cited by the Attorney-General in the recent action, the total 
annual rateable value of Sheffield is £1,061,000; and the 
number of eligible proxy-voters is 222,146—representing 
between 20 and 25 per cent. of the total value. These 
individuals, or bodies, had, by the manner in which the 
poll was carried out, been deprived of their statutory right 
of voting upon a matter of the first importance to all persons 
interested in the borough. It is true a number of those 
who voted as ratepayers were also owners. But this 
could not touch the case of the property-owners who, in 
the nature of things, could only vote by proxy ; and, as already 
stated, it appears to be beyond dispute that only five 
owners voted in that capacity, of whom three were members 

of the Town Council. It was of the methods which led, and 
inevitably led, to such a result that Mr. Ward complained. 
His Counsel, in the first place, raised the point that no 
register had been kept of the owners and occupiers entitled to 
vote, as provided for by the Public Health Act, 1875; and, 
therefore, that no legal poll could be taken at all. This 
contention the learned Judge did not sustain; and hence- 
forth, it must be taken that Town Councils, as distinguished 
from certain other Local Authorities, are not required to 
keep such a register. The ruling on this technical ques- 
tion cleared the way for the second and more substantial 
ground of complaint—viz., that the notice of poll was 
bad, because it did not give the owners a reasonable 
time within which to make their claims, and so entitle 
them to vote. The position of affairs in Sheffield was that 
the owners of four-fifths of the property in the borough 
might, and the owners of one-fifth, being corporate bodies, 
must of necessity vote by proxy. But by the statutory rules 
in regard to a poll, an owner or proxy, in order to be 
entitled to vote, must send in his claim at least 14 days 
before the last day appointed for the delivery of the voting- 
papers. In the Sheffield case this opportunity had not 
been afforded; and Justice Cave held that the owners and 
proxies had not even a reasonable time for sending in their 
claims and entitling themselves to vote upon the ques- 


did the votes of only five owners, made this sufficieny 
manifest. To hold the contrary, said his Lordship, wonjq }, 
to enable a Town Council, when so disposed, to virtually dis. 
franchise the owners. Mr. A. Charles, Q.C., suggested tha 
the owners must look after their own interests, and not ex et 
any assistance from the Town Council. Why not? At any 
rate they should be afforded such an opportunity as woul 
enable them with due diligence to exercise their Statutory 
rights. But in this particular instance the notice of poll 
was positively misleading, because it omitted to point out that, 
whereas the occupying ratepayers were at once entitled { 
voting-papers, the owners would only have a right to them upon 
sending in their claims, the time for doing which had actugjj 
expired before any notices of the poll were posted on th, 
church-doors of the town. Such are the salient features of 
this important case. The Court has declared that the notice, 
of poll, and all proceedings taken under it, were invalid anj 
void; and the Town Council are now restrained by injuye. 
tion from applying any of the borough funds towards the costs 
and expenses of the parliamentary campaign which is jj] 
proceeding. This legal veto is calculated to damp the ardoy 
of members of the Sheffield Corporation. Victory always has 
its price; but it makes all the difference whether “th 
‘* piper” has to be paid out of one’s own pocket or from 
the public purse. According to the present judgment, the 
public purse of Sheffield is not yet available. Another poll 
is to be taken, by way of putting the cart before the horse, 
but probably property-owners will now rally to the voting 
place, and the ‘‘ayes” for the Corporation Bill will not so 
conspicuously dwarf the “noes.” Or, perhaps—for in the 
law all things are possible—the decision of Justive Cave may 
be reversed. At any rate, there is to be an appeal. Per. 
haps this goes without saying. Be the result what it may, 
Mr. Ward's action will have thrown much light on the work. 
ing of the Borough Funds Act of 1877. Assuredly the out- 
come should be a determination to maintain that statute 
in its integrity ; and to this end a resolute opposition should 
be offered to the repealing measure which has been introduced 
into Parliament by some four or five private members. 








PropaTE has been granted of the will of Colonel Sir Francis 
Bolton, late Official Examiner under the Metropolis Water Act, 
1871; the personal estate being valued at £85,978. He bequeaths 
everything to his wife for her own absolute use and benefit: 


Last Wednesday, Professor H. B. Dixon delivered, in the theatre 
of the Royal Dublin Society, a lecture on “ Gas Flames and Gas 
Lights.” In the course of the lecture (which was very interesting, 
and illustrated by numerousexperiments), Professor Dixon explained 
that flame is produced whenever the constituents of a combustible 
body come into contact with the oxygen of the air. For this con. 
tact the combustible body should be in the form of a gas. It is 
necessary for the production of flame that there should be 
chemical combination, and that combination should take place 
between the gases. He pointed out that gas is composed of exceed- 
ingly small molecules, and that for the production of flame there 
should be a collision between them. These molecules travel ats 
great rate, varying, however, with different gases ; hydrogen being 
the most rapid, owing to which it mixes very quickly with other 
gases. The lecturer drew special attention to Davy’s discovery of 
the constitution of a candle flame. 
Aw exceedingly attractive exhibit at the Newcastle Exhibition, 
as far as the gas industry is concerned, is that of Messrs. Ashmore, 
Benson, Pease and Co., Limited, whose stand is situated in the 
West Court. It consists of a small model gas plant suitable for 
small villages, iron-works, collieries, mansions, factories, Xc., and 
comprises all the plant required to supply from 50 to 100 lights. 
Taking the various appliances in the order in which they come m 
the process of gas manufacture, the retort-bench is shown with the 
retorts fitted with Somerville’s mouthpieces, and with ascension 
pipes ending in dip-pipes furnished with the same gentleman's 
dip-reducer. The hydraulic main is made with glazed ends, in 
order to show the action of this appliance. The passage of the gas 
into the condenser, and afterwards into the scrubber, is then shown. 
The latter apparatus is arranged so as to illustrate two different 
modes of filling; the upper half being furnished with Green's 
patent canvas screens, and the lower with wood battens. The 
urifier exhibited has a hinged lid to allow of convenient inspection 
by the visitor. The most interesting feature of the exhibit, to gas 
engineers especially, is the sectional model of the four-lift gas 
holder now in course of erection by the firm at the East Greenwich 
station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and capable of con- 
taining 8} million cubic feet. The original holder is 250 feet in dia- 
meter, and 174 feet high ; and the scale on which the model is made is 
4 feet to aninch. The section is taken through the tank so as to 
show the interior. Upon the stand the firm have samples of their 
steel retort-lids; as well as a collection of cross-bars and screws for 
ordinary mouthpieces. The firm also show photographs of gas 
holders that have during the last few years been erected by them 





tion at issue, Indeed, the result of the poll, including as it 
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éssays, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


gis AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock anD Suare List, see p. 919.) 


Tus chief feature of the past week’s Stock Exchange history is that 
Consols have at last beaten the record. On Monday they touched 
103; and since then have been repeatedly done at 103}. We under- 
sand that 150 years ago, shortly after their creation, Consols nearly 
attained this figure ; and they have subsequently on rare occasions 
approached it. Seeing the abundance of money, and the inade- 
nate scope for its employment, there is no reason why even higher 
figures should not be reached, unless a surprise is in store for us. 
Everything worth investing in has naturally come in for attention 
during the week; and therefore it is not surprising that the sound 
investments offered by Gas and Water stocks have been in demand. 
The result has been perhaps the most extensive and general advance 
in quotations which we have ever had to record. Scarcely one of 
the Gas Companies has failed to make an improvement ; and among 
the Water Companies there is not a single exception. South Metro- 
politan “ _— which had been rather lagging behind, has almost made 
up its ground with a rush of 9; but the “ B ” is still slightly ahead of 
it, All Gaslight and Coke issues have moved up, except the “ B,” 
which was already well up. Commercial has not advanced much, 
and is now so underpriced compared with other first-class companies 
that a change in quotation ought to be imminent. Of the lesser 
undertakings, Tottenham and Edmonton, which, though quoted, is 
rarely dealt in, has made a very considerable advance. For a long 
time past the nominal quotation has been largely at variance with 
the prices realized by these shares at the Mart, where probably a 
good many more change hands than on the Exchange. Among 
the Water Companies, Kent leads the way with a rise of 5, equal to 
the half-year’s dividend ; and all the rest have effected lesser gains. 
At the opening on Monday, the markets in general were firm and 
unchanged; and though quiet, they rather improved. Business 
in Gas was mostly in Gaslight “A,” which rose 1. The “J” 
also improved 1; and the *C” ““D” and “E,” 2. South Metro- 
politan ‘A’ stock rose 2, and the ‘*B’’1; but no business was 
marked. Tottenham and Edmonton made the advance already 
noted. Water was quiet and unchanged. Tuesday was firm; 
and buying was the order of the day. Business in Gas was not 
remarkable, and Water was again very quiet ; but New River and 
Southwark and Vauxhall “D” advanced 2 each, and the two 
Lambeth issuesl each. Wednesday was much the same—firm and 
quiet. Business in Gas was moderate; but further advances in 
price were plentiful. Brentford old and new and Gaslight “J” 
rose 2; ditto “CC” “DD” “E” and “F,” 1; and Bombay and 
Oriental, 1. Water was not dealt in; but Kent rose 2, and 
Chelsea 1. General firmness was again the characteristic of Thurs- 
day, though there was not much activity. Gas was quiet and very 
frm. Gaslight ‘A’ and Continental Union improved 1 each. 
In Water, East London was most dealt in, and rose 1. The chief 
markets were not quite so buoyant on Friday; but gas was re- 
markably so. South Metropolitan ‘‘A” rose 5; and the “B” 1, 
Gaslight ‘‘H ” advanced 1; Commercial Old, 1; and ditto new, 2; 
Brighton and British, 1 each; and Buenos Ayres and Cagliari, 
+each. In Water, Kent rose 2; and Southwark and West 
Middlesex, 1 each. General quietude, with improving prices, was 
the rule on Saturday. Gas was fairly active. Gaslight issues 
were 1 higher nearly throughout ; Imperial Continental rose 14; 
and South Metropolitan “A” advanced 2. In Water, East London, 
Grand Junction, New River, and Southwark advanced 1 each. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

NOVEL ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT AT NEWCASTLE—THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE OFFICE—ELECTRIC WELDING—THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL 

Ove of the special features of the electric lighting of the Newcastle 

Exhibition, opened last week, is the system by which the seven 

courts are lighted by the local firm of Messrs. Clarke, Chapman, 

Parsons, and Co., of Gateshead. The chief peculiarity of this 

system is the employment of what are called “‘ turbo-electric gene- 

rators,”’ which are in effect a kind of steam-turbine, to drive the 
dynamos. It is, of course, contended that this arrangement is an 
advance upon everything tried anywhere else; and as it is pos- 
sible that something more may he heard of it on a future occasion, 
it may be as well to take some notice of it here. So far as the idea 
of driving dynamos by a steam-turbine or a rotary engine is con- 
cerned, it is not new. If the Hon. Charles Algernon Parsons, who 
is credited with being the designer of this particular ‘‘ turbo-electric 
generator,” succeeds in demonstrating the economy of his motor 
over an ordinary reciprocating steam-engine, he will have done 
more than anybody who has tried the same plan before him. 
Rotary engines look as though they ought to be economical; but, 
as a matter of fact, they are not. They are direct-acting, and 
occupy a small space; but why is it that they are never heard of 
in connection with steam-launches, for which they should be 
specially adapted? The secret—if it is a secret—lies in the fact 
that this kind of steam-engine does not lend itself to the working of 
steam expansively. As compared with a triple-expansion recipro- 

cating engine, the best direct-acting rotary engine would make a 

poor record. Another speciality of the same display is the use of 

incandescent lamps of from 100 to 2000 candle power. This again 
is hailed as a novelty ; but it is a novelty of doubtful value, seeing 
that Incandescence lighting takes nearly tenfold the power required 

yarc lighting. Hence the reason why incandescent lamps have been 





kept within moderate powers, in which they are safe from the 
rivalry of the are lamp. The day when small, steady arc lamps, 
taking a proportional quantity of current, are produced will be the 
beginning of the end for incandescent lighting. 

The Prudential Assurance Company have an important electric 
lighting installation at their head offices in Holborn, which is illus- 
trated and described in the current number of Industries. The 
plant has been designed by Messrs. Drake and Gorham, and com- 
prises three boilers, two engines, two batteries of accumulators, 
and the necessary charging dynamos; so that it may be regarded 
as representing the most modern practice in this class of work. 
The total number of lamps fixed is 2000 of the Edison-Swan 
16-candle power type. The total storeage capacity of the secondary 
batteries is sufficient to maintain 1000 60-watt lamps for nine 
hours, which require 528 cells. The fusible safety plugs used 
throughout the building are of fine copper wire; experience having 
shown that alloys of lead are unreliable for this purpose. No 
details of the cost of the plant or of the working expenses are given ; 
but it is evident that the former must have been great, and it 
would not be surprising if the latter is high, for accumulators, while 
they assure the continuity of lighting, also increase the cost by 
something like 60 per cent. 

It would be a strange thing if electricity should be made useful 
in connection with the laying of gas-pipes; but stranger things 
than this have happened and do happen every day. Professor 
Elihu Thomson has been describing his electrical welding appa- 
ratus before the Franklin Institute; and from what he said on 
that occasion, it would appear that the general use of electric 
welding in the arts is a certainty of the near future. He asserted 
that by the electric method no metal or alloy yet tried has failed to 
unite with pieces of the same metal; and the trials have included 
most of the metals commonly known—such as wrought and cast 
iron, steel, copper and its alloys, silver, gold, zinc, tin, and lead. 
Professor Thomson exhibited specimens of iron, copper, and brass 
welded together, and also of two pieces of cast iron welded together, 
and the resulting bar in turn welded to a wrought-iron piece. He 
stated that‘ tubes and hollow forms of various metals may be 
welded together with facility; and it would be quite within the 
bounds of easy practicability to lay welded lines of wrought-iron or 
mild steel, or even cast-iron pipes, with few or no screw-joints.” A 
small wire would conduct the current to the place where the work 
is to be done; and the induction apparatus may be made portable. 
No more wiped joints need test the skill of the plumber and irritate 
his employers. With wrought-iron pipe, the joints can be pressed 
or hammered while the heat is maintained by the current. Chains, 
ropes, wheels, band saws, tires, &c., can all be made or mended in the 
same way; butt welds being employed which cannot be afterwards 
distinguished from the rest of the piece. As a matter of fact, the 
two contiguous surfaces are simply fused together rather than 
welded; while the line of fusion is so thin that the metal at a very 
short distance is unaffected, and need not be retempered or worked 
in any way. 

The Financial News has published an article upon the series of 
South Kensington Exhibitions, in which special attention is drawn 
to the electric lighting. Our contemporary asks why it was con- 
sidered necessary to lay down fresh electric lighting plant every 
year, and wants to know whether this course was “dictated by 
peculiar ideas of economy, or by a wish to oblige certain electrical 
engineers and contractors.” The electric lighting of the three 
exhibitions of which the accounts have been published cost £71,925 ; 
so that when the charge for the Inventions Exhibition is added, 
the total bill for this one outlay will not leave much change out of 
£100,000. In fact, electricians and machinists of the favoured 
coterie must have had a very nice picking out of the South 
Kensington funds while the series of shows lasted ; and now they 
must go to Manchester, Newcastle, and elsewhere to find a similar 
benefit. The Financial News is particularly severe on the South 
‘Kensington contractors, whom, nevertheless, it credits with con- 
siderable ability in being able to run up bills for so handsome an 
amount in such a short time and ‘for services which have left 
such short memorials of themselves.” It is a mystery which 
inquiry seems only to darken ; for as soon as anybody propounds 
awkward questions, the members of the executive staff immediately 
compose testimonials in each other’s favour, which leave the 
matter precisely where it stood at the beginning—in the acknow- 
ledgment that an enormous amount of money was spent somehow, 
and that there was not much to show for it. It is to be hoped 
that the Manchester and Newcastle Executive will escape the 
odium which unchecked extravagance has brought down upon the 
South Kensington officials. 





Cummney Construction.—Messrs. R. M. Bancroft and F. J. 
Bancroft have published a useful volume upon the design and con- 
struction of tall factory chimneys, which appears to comprise all 
information worth having upon this subject. For the theoretical 
part of their book, the authors have gone to the works of Rankine, 
Box, and others; and for records of strength of materials, &c., 
to Kirkaldy, Faija, and several more. They have not added to the 
stock of human knowledge of these matters ; but have industriously 
collated doctrine with references to actual cases. Among other 
examples cited and fully described are the chimneys of the Edin- 
burgh Gas-Works and of the South Metropolitan Gas- Works, Old 
Kent Road. Gas engineers no longer favour tall chimneys for 
retort-houses. But for other — they are, of course, required ; 
and it is convenient to have a Sea of reference, with drawings, such 
as this when any work of the kind is in contemplation. 
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GAS MANAGERS AT READING. 

Tue Southern District Association of Gas Managers have a wealth 
of pleasant places in their geographical limits, where they can have 
an enjoyable summer meeting; but there could not be a happier 
choice of a locality, or a better programme, than that of last 
Thursday. Reading is not usually regarded in the light of a plea- 
sure resort; but it is nevertheless a very agreeable town, and its 
situation amid the prettiest scenery of the Thames is fully appre- 
ciated by the residents, and by the travellers and idlers who 
frequent the river to an extent that increases year by year. Few 
members of the Southern District Association could boast much 
familiarity with the town and district of Reading before last week ; 
but judging from the numbers of them who travelled down from 
Paddington, or otherwise appeared on the scene where Mr. E. 
Baker awaited his visitors, there was an earnest desire on their 
part to make acquaintance with this neighbourhood; and there 
can be no possible doubt that with every member of the 
party appreciative remembrance has now taken the place of 
expectation. Mr. Baker received his visitors at the station, where 
the party was also welcomed by the Chairman of the Reading 
Gas Company (Mr. J. O. Taylor) and others of the Board, and the 
Secretary (Mr. R. Bradley). It was thus evident from the first that 
the authorities of the Gas Company meant to play the host in 
thorough style. The party was first conducted to the Town Hall, 
and shown the large room lighted by Mr. W. Sugg, in the unique 
and effective manner described in the Journat for July 25, 1882 
(p. 173), and which need only be explained here by saying that the 
gas-lights are outside the hall itself, and illuminate it through the 
same glass clerestory, as it may be termed, by which the 
daylight penetrates. Being morning, the quality of the artificial 
lighting could not be seen; but it was described by the local 
guides of the party as leaving nothing to be desired. Passing 
through the public gardens, where a fine memorial to the heroic 
dead of the Berkshire regiment has been recently erected, 
the way led through the ruins of Reading Abbey, famous in 
the annals of the struggle between King and Parliament, to the 
new station of the Gas Company now in course of construction, 
which is approached by an iron bridge erected by the Company. 
Here the visitors saw, in their most interesting stage, Mr. Baker’s 
new works, as to which it can only be said that they are such as 
any gas engineer might be proud to be identified with. The build- 
ings are of red brick, with blue brick dressings—a kind of treat- 
ment much favoured in the town. The subsoil is water-logged, 
being very near the Kennet, which discharges into the Thames 
close by ; and powerful pumping machinery was required to enable 
the concrete foundations to be properly laid upon the gravel. All 
this is now done, however, not only for the present work, but, in 
the case of the retort-house, for considerable extensions. 

The appreciation of Mr. Baker’s visitors was materially assisted 
by the liberal exhibition of plans of the works which were displayed 
on the walls, and enabled the character of the work and the aims 
of the designer to be clearly understood. The retort-house will take 
a high-level supply of coal in full-sized railway waggons, which will 
be tipped endwise into longitudinal stores, where West’s coal- 
breaking machinery will prepare it for the manual stoking plant 
of the same engineer. The retort arches are built to accommo- 
date eleven settings of eights, which will be fired on what is called 
Kl6énne’s system. The plans of these settings clearly showed that 
Herr Klénne at least has taken to heart the tendency in favour of 
simplifying regenerative retort furnaces and their appurtenances ; 
for these Reading designs are very different in this respect from 
any others bearing the same name that have yet been published, 
and we do not expect they will be less efficient on this account. 
The arches of the benches are constructed of specially moulded 
blocks, Mr. Baker acknowledging his indebtedness to Mr. West’s 
example in this matter; and as they are of a flattened three-centred 
shape, their durability is doubtless increased by this method of 
building. The arch of the main flue, which is underneath the 
furnaces, is similarly built. The retort-house roof is transverse, 
with ridge ventilation ; and the general appearance of the building, 
with its arcades for ventilation, is like Mr. Hunt’s new Windsor 
Street retort-house—and a very good model, too. It is a worthy 
boast of Mr. Baker’s that no foreign iron is used in these works; 
all the joists being of specially rolled English iron. 

The works are so laid out that the gas-mains do not cross any- 
where. The exhausters are three in number, of 84,000, 63,000, and 
42,000 cubic feet hourly capacity respectively, in order to cope with 
the varying production throughout the year. A Livesey washer and a 
Morris and Cutler “ Perfect” condenser complete the section of plant 
already laid down. The purifying apparatus is scarcely commenced. 
The washing plant is fully exposed to the air; but this is rendered 
possible by the fact that naphthalene is practically unknown in 
Reading. The visit of inspection terminated at the sulphate 
works, where a fine quality of salt is produced. The waste gases 
are carefully purified, and their heat made to warm the boiler- 
feed—by way, as Mr. Baker says, of getting something, at all 
events, out of them in return for the trouble they give. 

After their walk round the works, the visitors were entertained 
by the Directors to luncheon in a marquee; and here the Chair- 
man delivered an interesting speech, welcoming the party, and 
giving some reminiscences of the early days of gas lighting in 
the town, when the Company were much troubled in their relations 
with the local authorities by the arch-agitator, Samuel Hughes. 
Happily all that has long since passed away, never to return; for 
the public now know that, under modern legislation, their interests 
and those of the Company are identical. There was not much 


ee 
speech-making, but time was found for acknowledging, on beh 
of the Association, the hospitality of the Board and the kindnes 
of Mr. Baker. 

Leaving the gas-works, the party returned to Henley by rail, an 
there embarked in steam-launches for a run down the river to 
Maidenhead, which was much enjoyed, notwithstanding the ¢iy, 
cumstance of the air being somewhat sharp, owing to the latenes, 
of the season. A hurried inspection of the Maidenhead Gas. Wop, 
(which are so crowded for space that part of the plant—such ag th, 
meter and governor—has to be placed in an upper storey), anj 
refreshments at Skindle’s riverside hotel, rounded off a Memorable 
day, into which almost too much had been crowded by the manager 
of the excursion (Mr. James L. Chapman, the Honorary Seere. 
tary of the Association), who nevertheless deserves every credit for 
the perfect working of the arrangements from start to finish, 


OIL FOR GAS MAKING. 

Jupaine from the nature of the greater portion of the technic] 
matter published in last week’s JourNAL, the possibility of cutting 
off at the root the competition of mineral oil with gas, by carbonizing 
these oils for gas making, has presented itself to the minds of som, 
gas engineers. It is a fair question whether the cheap oils which, 
burnt in lamps, constitute powerful rivals with gas, should not, by 
virtue of this quality of cheapness, attract attention once more a3 
a gas-making material. The data given in Professor Ivison My. 
adam’s paper are conclusive respecting the quantity and quality 
of gas that may be obtained from various descriptions of oils; and 
this paper will consequently form a valuable record for future refer. 
ence upon the subject. We discussed this paper last month, and 
gave its text last week, when also Mr. N. H. Humphrys presented 
some remarks upon the writer’s statements. It is just possible, 
however, that all these observations may lead a reader to form an 
erroneous opinion upon the subject, because they admit Professor 
Macadam’s results, and do not sufficiently explain the nature of 
the obstacles that yet stand in the way of realizing his laboratory 
returns upon the ordinary commercial working scale. We did not 
allude to this part of the subject in our April notice of the paper, 
because we could not then publish its text ; and it would have been 
unfair to have so discounted the interest that many of our readers, 
as gas makers, might be expected to take in Professor Macadam’s 
statements. Any mention of practical objections at that stage of 
the discussion, moreover, might have been misconstrued into an 
indication that we failed to appreciate Professor Macadam'’s work 
at its true value. We repeat now, therefore, as we then remarked, 
that experiments of the kind in question are deserving of all en- 
couragement, and may be renewed with advantage by every gas 
manager and manufacturing chemist possessing an experimental 
gas-works. It is impossible to learn too much respecting the gas- 
making capabilities of mineral oils. They are so like, and yet 
unlike coal in this respect, that observation of their behaviour in 
the process of destructive distillation may throw much light upon 
some of the obscurities of coal gas production and purification. It 
is possible, however, to believe all this, and yet to entertain the 
conviction that a wider chasm than that which separates the 
present practice of coal carbonization from the ideal continuous 
system must be bridged before oil gas can become a product mer- 
chantable upon the large scale. 

The first objection to be made to Professor Macadam’s results 
is that they are based upon the use, for the purposes of distillation, 
of iron retorts necessarily worked at a moderate heat. We dis 
regard, as a subject which, however interesting to Mr. Macadam, 
is uninteresting to the bulk of our readers, the question of the 
comparative efliciency of the Alexander and Paterson or the Keith or 
Pintsch apparatus ; because, although differing in certain impor- 
tant respects, these appliances resemble each other in the cardinal 
point of working temperature. Now, it has been proved, by the 
experience of those gas managers who have for special reasons 
carbonized oil in ordinary gas-works, that their hottest fire-clay 
retorts were the best for this purpose. There is a fundamental 
idea running through all the special oil-gas plant that comes into 
public notice from time to time, that these liquid hydrocarbons 
only need a moderate heat to gasify them ; and, moreover, that this 
heat should be applied by degrees, or successive stages. So there 
are oil-gas retorts fitted with tubes and other arrangements, for 
first ‘‘ disengaging ” and afterwards “ fixing’’ the gas from the oil 
The cause of this error is unquestionably the easily ascertained 
fact that gas does in reality result from the treatment of oils m 
retorts maintained at a low heat; and that in such retorts oil can 
be apparently completely gasified, leaving nothing but fixed carbon 
behind. When we mention the residual deposit of carbon, how: 
ever, we come face to face at once with the cruz of oil-gas making. 
Even Professor Macadam admits, in the only instance in which 
his returns can be tested for such a purpose, that at least three 
eighths of the clean burning oil carbonized by him remained in 
some other form than gas. We shall not be far wrong in assuming 
that carbon accounts for a good deal of this loss. It was the 
carbon deposit that troubled the early American carbonizers, of 
oil in retorts, and finally convinced them that they were working 
on the wrong principle. The difficulty appears to originate 4s 
follows :—As soon as the oil touches the heated surfaces of the 
retort, the more volatile portions of it flush into hydrocarbon 
vapour, which by the continued action of heat soon changes 
its condition and becomes gas. In so doing, however, it drops 
some carbon on the walls of the containing vessel, especially on the 
roof, against which its lightness causes it to press. Meanwhile, 








the departure of this light spirit leaves a heavier, more carbon 
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jyden film of liquid behind, which gasifies more slowly, finally 
jjsappearing with the exception of & great deal of its carbon, 
gbich remains in the place where it was originally dropped. 
jp the case of an iron retort, the first runnings of oil leave 
wowparatively little carbon behind. As the deposit increases, 
jowever, the reduced temperature due to this coating — like 
jiler scale—and the roughness of the surface so formed, greatly 

the proportion of carbon left in the retort, until at last 
ihe foul retort will not give more than half as much gas from the 
game quantity of oil as did the clean one. Many expedients have 
een tried to overcome thisdifficulty. Thin pieces of sheet iron, to 
he frequently renewed, have been inserted in retorts for the first 
contact with the oil. Retorts have been filled with scrap iron for 
this purpose; and many other vain attempts to “dodge” the 
eposit of carbon could doubtless be heard of upon diligent inquiry 
of American authorities. The fact remains, however—and this 
jsone of the gravest evidences against mineral oil gas—that the 
direct carbonization of oil for gas has been abandoned in the 
United States, after fortunes have been squandered in attempts to 
realize laboratory promises in actual business working. Of course, 
jn America, as in some places in our own country, oil gas is 
made by refiners and others who do not need to study the principle 
of cost in the same way as gas makers must do. The attempt 
has been made, however; and if a merchantable gas could have 
been produced by the direct carbonization of oil, the water-gas 
patentees would not have found such a favourable field for their 
operations in the United States. 

These disastrous practical trials of oil gas have resulted, however, 
in discovering two principles of working, which must be followed, 
ifsuecess is to be even approximately attained. In the first place, 
as already stated, the oil must be carbonized in the hottest obtain- 
able retorts, so that as much of it as possible may be gasified. 
Mr. G. M. Hunter’s paper, an abstract of which was published in 
last week’s JOURNAL, may be profitably consulted upon this head. 
secondly, contact of the charges with the surfaces of a retort must 
be avoided as far as can be arranged. This latter condition con- 
stitutes the difficulty. An ideal solution would be to atomize the 
charge so that it should be instantly gasified by radiated heat. If 
onecan imagine a spray of oil rising in the middle of a vertical retort 
raised to a very high temperature, the gas being taken off from the 
top, this would be something like the condition that must be 
satisfied. The practical difficulties in the way of such an arrange- 
ment are not one whit less, however, than those which bar the 
road to the continuous carbonization of coal. Even then, however, 
we should only half solve the problem. There would remain the 
difficulty of utilizing 50 or 60 candle gas at a considerable distance 
from the point of production. It would have to be diluted—and 
this means ruin. We do not allow that the admixture of high-class 
cannels in small proportion with common coal is a profitable 
practice. Still, with oil of the so-called ‘‘ intermediate” description, 
costing at present rates 14d. per gallon, a perfected carbonizing 
apparatus should make a gas capable of replacing high-class cannel 
gas for such @ purpose. 

It must be understood that, in thus discussing the practicability of 
making gas from mineral oils, we do not forget the limited success 
of Pintsch’s ang 700g or its rivals of the same class. We are con- 
templating the idea of using the material in ordinary gas-works, 
which is a very different thing from making gas for railway trains 
and lighthouses. If mineral oils can be used at all in gas-works, 
they can be very largely employed; and this brings us to the last 
question that need be put at present in connection with this 
matter, which is: How many hundreds or thousands of tons of 
mineral oil could be consumed in British gas-works without 
perceptibly raising the market value? Experience in working up 
residuals whether for gas making or any other purpose tends to 
show that, as soon as a use has been found for a previously waste 
product, it attains a value regulated, not in respect of its former 
worth, but upon the selling price of the commodity which it dis- 
places. To use an illustration : In the olive-oil producing countries 
of the South of Europe, the refuse of the oil-presses (consisting of 
woody fibre impregnated with oil) is, under ordinary conditions, 
almost valueless. It can be bought for the smallest margin over 
the cost of carriage. When dried, however, this refuse is not a bad 
ga8-making material; but, of course, directly this new demand is 
found for it, in the neighbourhood of a gas-works, the price rises 
until it equals the cost of coal. Th‘: considération is perhaps prema- 
ture in the cireumstances under review, but must not be ignored 
48 it generally is by the inventors of oil-gas apparatus. 

2 & previous occasion we have referred to the ‘‘ fatal facility "’ 
of oil-gas making as constituting a snare for inexperienced inventors. 
Any sort of arrangement of retort into which a small stream of oil 
may be admitted will make ‘‘gas;"’ but as far as the prospect of 
manufacturing the gas on a large scale is concerned, here it ends. 
No amount of ingenuity has served either American or English 
engineers to bridge the gap between such experiments as those 
quoted by Professor Macadam, or those small workings referred to 
by Mr. G. M. Hunter, and the actual requirements of the gas 
manager who has to supply the means of lighting a town. It is 
necessary to constantly bear this fact in mind; because every few 
months there arises some genius in gas making who proclaims that 
the new “ Jones gas” or “ Diamond gas” is the true solution of the 
problem. Examination never fails to show that the so-called 

Jones gas" might as well be called ‘* Robinson gas,” or anything 
else, for it never differs from the few score of other proprietory 
mixtures previously advertised under different names. Ingenious 
Promoters of patent gas companies so far respect the memory and 































































































knowledge of the world which they propose to victimize as to give 
to their projects some new name. The thing remains in all 
essentials the same, however; and although there is no lack of 
information to be had for the asking, respecting what oil can and 
cannot do in the way of producing gas, the game of speculation 
goes on merrily year by year. 


DEATH OF MR. J. THOMSON, OF GLASGOW. 
Ir is with the sincerest regret that we feel called upon to-day to 
announce the sudden death of Mr. John Thomson, who was long 
prominently identified and favourably known in connection with 
the firm of Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son, the gas and water 
engineers and ironfounders, of Glasgow. The sad event took place 
on the morning of Monday, the Yth inst., when he was in his 
dressing-room, and without any immediately special premounitions, 
for he was in his usual health. Mr. Thomson, who was only 
about 50 years of age at the time of his death, had long suffered 
to some extent from heart disease, to which was added the grief 
necessarily resulting from the loss which he had sustained in the 
death of his wife about three months ago. Born at Auchterarder, 
in Perthshire, the deceased served his apprenticeship as an engineer 
in Glasgow, chiefly, if not entirely, in the Hydepark Engine- Works, 
belonging to Messrs. Neilson Bros. He seemed to prefer the 
marine department of the works; and in course of time he left 
them to take a situation in a similar works belonging to Messrs. 
A. and J. Inglis, with whom he had a varied experience. From 
Messrs. Inglis’s establishment he obtained an appointment as a 
sea-going engineer in one of the steamers of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, in whose service he passed through 
various grades of responsibility. After being several years at sea, 
he settled down in this country, through the persuasion of his 
friends, as a land engineer. His first post was that of Engineer 
of the gas and water works at Thorney, near Peterborough, 
the property of the then Duke of Bedford. Mr. Thomson 
spent about a couple of years in the service of the Duke, and then 
returned to Glasgow, to take an important position on the staff of 
Messrs. Laidlaw and Son. This was in 1865. With this firm he 
rose rapidly to a position of trust and influence, and early in the 
year 1875 he was admitted a member of the firm. One of the 
most important undertakings which the deceased carried out was 
the great water-works for the city of St. Petersburg, which were in 
progress nearly a dozen years ago under Mr. Thomson's immediate 
management. In this brief notice of the deceased gentleman's 
career, it is impossible to give any details of that vast engineering 
work, by way of showing what an amount of skill and resource he 
brought to ed in carrying out the contract under the most 
difficult circumstances; and it must suffice to mention that he 
made it the subject of an able paper which he subsequently read to 
the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, and for 
which he was awarded the Gold Medal of the Institution. As 
a constructive engineer, Mr. Thomson took high rank, both in 
carrying out other inventors’ ideas and in putting in definite shape 
inventions of his own for gas and water plant. He did not read 
many papers before the technical societies ; but reference should be 
made to the one he communicated to the North British Association 
of Gas Managers, at their Edinburgh meeting in July, 1880. It 
referred to a gas-compressing engine, designed by Mr. J. J. Coleman, 
and made by Mr. Thomson’s firm. The deceased was long a 
very prominent member of the Institution of Engineers and i 





builders in Scotland, serving six years as a member of the Counci 
including two as Vice-President. He also took a deep interest in 
technical education. In his death a worthy and able man has been 
lost to his profession, and to a large circle of attached friends. Ha 
has left a family of four to mourn his premature death. 





Tur Twenty-third Annual Report of the Inspector under the 
Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Act, 1881—comprising his proceedings 
during the past year—was presented to Parliament last Friday. 

Tue Directors of the West Middlesex Water-Works Company 
announce that, from and after Midsummer next, a rebate of 5 per 
cent. will be made to all consumers in the Company’s district, 
whether charged for by rates on annual value, by agreement, or by 
meter. The Directors, however, reserve to themselves the right of 
withdrawing this concession should the income and expenditure of 
the Company at any time render such a course expedient, or should 
they see any other mode of placing the consumers in a more favour- 
able position. This arrangement applies both to public bodies and 
private consumers. 

Tue exhibition of gas appliances at Leeds, which closed last 
Saturday, attracted a large number of visitors during the past week, 
especially in the evenings. The lectures given in connection with 
it, to which reference has already been made, were also well 
attended. On Monday, Mr. Thomas Fairley, F.R.S.E., the Borough 
Analyst, gave his concluding discourse on “‘ Coal Gas and Its Uses ;” 
and on Thursday, Professor Smithells explained in an attractive 
manner the “ Principles of Combustion.”” The exhibition, which 
was in every way a success, was visited by something like 15,500 
persons, who paid for admission. At the closing ceremony a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
(Mr. Gilston) for his ability in organizing the exhibition ; and in 
acknowledging the compliment, he stated that between 4000 and 
5000 people had attended the lectures on cookery, and about 500 
had been present at the lectures on the manufacture and uses of 
gas. He added that the receipts for admission would more than 
cover the expenses ; and that orders to the amount of £2800 had 





been taken at the exhibition for gas cookers, stoves, &c. 
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Gechnical Pecord. 


MR. VERNON HARCOURT’S IMPROVED PENTANE 
STANDARD LAMP. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown the latest form of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s pentane standard lamp. The general construc- 
tion of the lamp as first introduced is well known to most of our 
* readers; but as the original arrangement necessitated the use of a 
gasholder, governor, and meter, Mr. Harcourt was led to design a 
lamp which should be complete in itself—requiring no governor or 
artificial pressure of gas, but only the force of gravity acting upon 
the pentane vapour. The lamp shown in the illustration (for which 
we are indebted to the makers of the apparatus, the Woodhouse 
and Rawson Electric Manufacturing Company, Limited) is the 
result of a large number of experiments to produce a self-contained 
standard of light in a thoroughly practical and reliable form. A 
true standard must be designed so as to rely upon a few simple 
measurements. In the present lamp these are three in number— 
viz., the height of head of the air gas; the size of the opening in 
the burner ; and the size of the opening in the tap. These are all 
capable of verification within exceedingly close limits. 
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The following descriptive particulars in regard to the lamp are 
taken from a recent number of the Electrical Review :— 

In the upper part of the apparatus is a chamber into which the 
pentane is admitted in a liquid state. It there becomes volatilized, 
and mixes with the air; forming strata of least density above, 
and gradually increasing density below. Inside the chamber is 
an open pipe, down which the mixed air and gas flow (becoming 
more intimately mingled as they proceed), and, passing through 
the top at the lower bend, find their way to the opening of the 
burner, where they are consumed. When the pentane and the 
air are mixed in certain definite proportions, the light given by a 
flame 2} inches in height is an invariable quantity, and equal to 
the parliamentary standard candle. To produce a flame of this 
size steadily and continuously, and to have it completely under 
control, requires the addition to the lamp of certain apparatus 
which will be easily understood from the engraving. The feed of 
the lamp must be regular and at the proper rate. It is, there- 
fore, produced by gravity; the pentane flowing down from the bulb 
reservoir on the top of the lamp, and dropping into a glass tube, 
by which it is conveyed to the mixing chamber. The rate of drop 
is regulated by a special device, consisting of a piece of ther- 
mometer tubing, which can be closed for more or less of its length 
by a platinum wire attached toa screw. By this method the rate 
of drop can be easily regulated to a nicety; and when once the 
right rate is found, it is not necessary to alter it, and the lamp 
can be started with the certainty that the pentane will be 
supplied at the correct rate for the maintenance of a 24-inch flame. 
The tap attached to the reservoir bulb has only to be opened or 
closed to start or stop the feed. But as the height of the vapour 
in the mixing chamber will depend upon the temperature of the 
room in which the lamp is being worked, it is necessary to 
have the level of the pentane in the chamber under control. 
This is effected by means of the action of the screw handle seen 
above the square box, connected with the lamp by rubber tubing. 
As the temperature of the room might be such as to produce 
volatization of the pentane too slowly, and in order to render the 
temperature inside the mixing chamber independent of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, a copper disc is suspended vertically above 
the flame, and is connected with the copper body of the chamber 





by an arm. The heat of the flame is thus conducted to th, 
chamber, which is surrounded inside the wooden jacket by nop, 
conducting material, and so changes of temperature inside 4), 
avoided. Before commencing work with the apparatus, the operaio, 
pours some pentane into the small bulb leading to the mixip, 
chamber, opens the tap of the reservoir, and lights the lamp, 4; 
soon as a steady temperature has been communicated to {jy 
chamber (which requires about 15 minutes), the height of the flan, 
can be at once regulated by the screw of the box, and the flame yjj 
remain constant for along time. The height of the flame is dete. 
mined by its just touching a platinum wire extended horizontal; 
over it. The metal cylinder below the flame is of considera}j, 
value in steadying by surrounding it with a cylinder of air, get jy 
motion by the heat of the flame. In a room fairly free fron 
draughts, this is amply sufficient to keep the flame quite steady ; }y; 
as it is sometimes necessary to use the lamp in exposed positions, 
a chimney can be used surrounding the flame, and thus renderin: 
it independent of air currents. This addition has necessitated , 
number of careful experiments upon the absorption of chimney. 
and it has been found that with glass of a constant quality and o 
a definite size, there is a remarkably small difference in ty 
absorption, even if the thickness of the glass is slightly variable, 
The reflection of the glass at the back appears to compensiy 
in a remarkable degree for the absorption in front; and the toti| 
absorption of a good chimney does not exceed from 3 to 4 per cent, 
Mr. Harcourt has made use of a perforated plate on the top of th 
chimney, thereby slightly damping the flame, and necessitating 
a small increase in the density of the mixture required to produ 
a flame of normal height. In this way the absorption can \y 
almost completely compensated. This plate has also the advanta 
of producing a remarkably steady flame, quite free from any of thy 
fluctuations ordinarily seen in a flame surrounded by a chimney, 

Many of the details of the lamp have been designed and practically 
tested in the makers’ factory, under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Harcourt. Thelamps are tried by comparison with one of tw 
verified standards in their possession, and also with that in daily 
use in the office of the Metropolitan Gas Referees; but it is foun 
that the light is identical in all lamps the dimensions of which har 
been accurately gauged. 





M. WYBAUW’S GAS HEATING-STOVE. 

In the article in the JourNna last week dealing with the report 
of the jurors in the Brussels gas-stove competition, it was stated 
that the stove which gained the prize of 6000 frs. was the invention 
of M. Wybauw, one of the Brussels Municipal Gas Engineers. As 
considerable interest will necessarily be felt in an appliance which 
has come out of the competition with such substantial honours, we 
are pleased to be in a position, through the courtesy of a Brussel 
correspondent, to give our readers a few particulars in regard to the 
stove, two forms of which are shown in the accompanying illustrs. 
tions. Before doing so, however, it will perhaps be well to state 
generally the principles which M. Wybauw has endeavoured to 
embody in the appliance about to be described. He is of opinia 
that gas-stoves should be either radiating or reflecting ; and he dis 
approves of those which are columnar in form, and in which the hest 
is not utilized to communicate warmth directly to the air of the 
apartment, The air that is heated by coming in contact with the 
column rises vertically towards the ceiling ; and, consequently, the 
lower part of the room is but indifferently warmed, even after the 
stove has been alight for some time. There are, he thinks, thre 
points in which the radiating stove shows incontestable superiority: 
First, the agreeable effect of the radiated heat on the lower limis 
of those who approach it; secondly, the rapidity with which this 
heat is produced (for from the very first its geniality is perceptible, 
although there may not have been time for the apartment to hare 
benefited therefrom) ; and, lastly, the facility of adaptation to the 
various kinds of fireplaces and to architectural styles. Among tht 
different radiating or reflecting stoves, the best are those in whit 
the flames are the most effectually protected from the currents 
air circulating in the apartment. Stoves with visible flames my 
certainly be pleasing to the sight; but the opening of a door or tlt 
movement of a person from one place to another is sufficient # 
cause a deviation of some of the gas or of the products of cou 
bustion from their proper course, and, after a certain time, to malt 
their presence in the atmosphere unpleasantly appreciable by pet 
sons entering from the open air. Beyond this, the frequent renew 
of the asbestos in some types of radiating stoves is an importat! 
element of expense. 

The foregoing are the principal reasons assigned by M. Wybat" 
for the preference he gives to reflector stoves of polished coppe 
But there are others. In the stove shown in fig. 1, he has adoptel 
a form very suitable for standing in a fireplace ; nearly the whol 
of the heat being thrown into the room. The top can be utilizel 
for warming plates; or a vessel of water may be placed thereon 
moisten the air. For this purpose the piece of cast-iron lattice: 
work shown in the illustration (which forms the upper part of tlt 
ornamental frame by which the stove is surrounded) is hinged, ® 
that it can be lowered into a horizontal position. The stove illu 
trated in fig. 2 is of a more elegant pattern than the other, and isco 
structed to stand out from the wall of a room. Stoves of this ty 
consume from 14 to 18 cubic feet of gas per hour. Reflector stové 
are not regarded with equal favour in all countries; for they hat 
the reputation—and not without reason—of consuming a lat? 
quantity of gas for very little heat produced. At the recent col 
petition, a good show of these stoves was sent by English, Frent 
German, and Belgian makers—viz., Messrs. Leoni, Sugg, Wils 
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and Wright; and MM. Braunwald, Dodd, Jourdan, Kiitcher, 
André Legrand, Levallois, Siemens, Mousell, and Wybauw. But 
most of them lacked the great desideratum—the utilization of a 
large proportion of the heat produced, combined with its effective 
distribution. Some yielded only a small quantity of heat, which 
they gave out to the lower part of the room ; while others showed 
a high yield, but the heat was carried to the higher portions of the 
apartment, leaving the other parts comparatively cold. The tests 
made of M. Wybauw’s stove showed that at the expiration of an 
hour from the time of lighting up, the lower parts of the room were 
heated to the extent of 54 per cent. as compared with the ceiling 
heat, while the other stoves did not heat them to more than 25 per 
cent.; that is to say, there was a far greater disparity between the 
floor and ceiling heat in every stove but M. Wybauw’s. 

It is this special quality of good distribution of heat that has 
been the principal object of M. Wybauw’s labours. To attain it, 
he has increased as far as possible the radiating power of his stove 
—first, by causing the gas to burn in a current of air highly super- 
heated by the combustion products; and, secondly, by assisting 
reflection by a powerful heat-reflector. The portion of the heat 
which is not sent into the apartment by the reflector is taken up by 
two pipes, furnished with baffle-plates, placed beneath it. The 
arrangement of these pipes is interesting; but a more extended 
reference to this part of the stove must be deferred until we are in 
& position to give a complete illustration of it. The aim of the 
designer has been, first, to cause the hot current to strike the me- 
tallic surfaces perpendicularly; secondly, to make the current of 
cold air to be warmed impinge perpendicularly upon the heated sur- 
faces ; and, thirdly, to contrive that every piece of metal heated on one 
side is cooled on the other—a result altogether different from that 
obtained with the bafile-plates ordinarily employed, which, placed 
in the stream of the products of combustion, simply lengthen the 
course of the current, which heats them on both sides. This 
explains how, with a limited extent of travel for the products 
of combustion, the yield of the stove reaches the very high 
figure of 84 per cent. The 16 per cent. of heat not utilized 
for the warming of the apartment serves for creating a draught 
in the chimney. Here there is a very curious arrangement which 
deserves notice. The interior of the reflector is in direct com- 
munication with the chimney by means of a very short pipe 
furnished with a valve. When the stove is cold, this valve is 
open; when it is lighted, the products of combustion pass directly 
into the chimney, carrying with them the aqueous vapour and 
heating the chimney, where they quickly produce an ascending 
current. As the stove becomes hot, the valve closes automatically, 
by the ordinary process of expansion, at the expiration of about ten 
minutes; and then the products of combustion are drawn towards 


It should be added, in conclusion, that the gas-jets are so entirely 
rotected from the influence of air-currents in the apartment that 
it is absolutely impossible for any smell to be produced. The gas 
consumption may be lowered as desired; but it may also be 
increased as, much as 100 per cent., if necessary, in very severe 
weather. As pointed out by the jurors in their report, there is no 
condensation with this stove. Regarded from all points of view, 
they considered that the appliance approached the nearest to their 
ideal of a thoroughly efficient heating-stove; and therefore they 
testified their appreciation of its exceptional merits by unanimously 
awarding to its inventor the only prize in this section of the 
competition. 





OHIO GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
We learn from the “Official Report’’ now appearing in the 
American Gaslight Journal that the third annual meeting of this 
Association was held at Dayton, Ohio, on the 16th and 17th of 
March last, under the presidency of Mr. J. Emerson M‘Millin, of 
Ohio. After the transaction of the usual preliminary business, 
which included the election of 21 ordinary and 4 honorary mem- 
bers, the President delivered an appropriate inaugural address. It 
was terse and businesslike to a degree; but nevertheless bears the 
mark of sound practical experience, and will well repay attentive 
perusal and consideration on the part of gas engineers. Referring 
to the gradual reductions that have been the general rule with gas 
companies for some years past, he said that more than three-fourths 
of the total gas produced in the State was sold at less than 6s. 3d., 
and more than half of it at or below 5s. 24d. per 1000 cubic feet— 
rices that would have been regarded 20 years ago as utterly 
impossible. Although it was erroneous to suppose that the con- 
ciliatory policy of reducing rates or improving the quality of the gas 
would check complaints, fault-finding, and false accusations, he 
urged his confreres to continue to reduce the price and improve 
the quality of their gas, endeavouring to do their duty both to the 
public and shareholders regardless of what followed. Attention 
was directed to the fact that wonderfully rapid strides had been 
made by the electric light during the past year. A company had 
been formed in Pittsburg, Pa., with the twofold object of intro- 
ducing incandescent electric lighting on terms hitherto unequalled 
for cheapness, and of converting ordinary coal gas plants into fuel 
gas producers with profitable results. In reference to the sugges- 
tions for a State Gas Commission included in the address delivered 
by the ex-President last year (General Hickenlooper), copies of 
the address, together with questions and a blank form for answers, 
had been issued to every gas undertaking in the State; but, after 
repeated appeals, less than one-half had furnished answers. But 
nearly all of those received had been in favour of the plan. He 
believed that a State Gas Commission, such as that in Massachusetts, 
would in some measure protect gas companies from raiders and 
blackmailers. Although no startling improvements in the mode of 
manufacturing gas had been made during the past year, still there 
was a general advance, particularly in the matter of regenerator fur- 
naces, and increased yield of gas per ton. Probably there were now 
as many gas undertakings in the country which reached a maximum 
of 11,750 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal carbonized, as there were 
that reached 10,550 cubic feet ten years ago. By treating the coal 
properly, he believed it would be possible to realize 13,000 to 13,500 
cubic feet, and probably much more. The yield ~~ retort, and 
the production per man, had been greatly increased, and the con- 
sumption of fuel reduced; besides many other improvements. As 
another means of economy, he specially recommended augmenting 
the summer and the day consumption of gas by the introduction 
of gas cooking-stoves. 
Mr. M. A. Gemuender, of Columbus, Ohio, read a paper on 
‘* Gas Commissions.” Referring to these as the latest remedy pro- 
posed, not merely as a temporary relief, but as a final settlement of 
the gas question, and of tLe distrust which they all knew existed 
between themselves and their customers, and had been hurtful to 
both alike, he first noticed some of the causes which had tended to 
bring about such a state of affairs. When gas companies were first 
started, coal gas, as a means of illumination, was somewhat of an 
experiment ; and consequently their existence was shaky, and their 
future doubtful. Under such circumstances, the public were more 
interested in the satisfactory outcome of the trial than in the amount 
of profits earned, and did not object to grant concessions in one 
form or another. But when gas had been demonstrated a complete 
success, then they began to look at the cost; and as gas companies 
flourished and became wealthy, so the jealous scrutiny of the public 
was attracted to their operations. No matter how hard times 
were, gas companies paid good dividends under the liberal and 
exclusive contracts originally granted them as a stimulus. He was 
somewhat inclined to the opinion that this state of things had a 
bad effect in some cases; and it was thought that the privileges 
accorded as a helping band in the commencement were a per- 
manent right, to be held without any concession whatever to the 
public in return. It was an acknowledged principle in political 
economy that if an industry proved more remunerative than the 
average, capital was at once attracted towards it from the less 
remunerative channels; and so the earnings were soon reduced to 
the average. And so long as the profit earned by gas undertakin 
was noticeably above the average, they would be incessantly 
harassed, not always by rogues and blackmailers, but by honest 
capital seeking employment. If a Commission was a necessity, 
it followed that neither the municipalities nor the gas companies 
possessed the requisite honesty or ability to make and carry out 
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a just contract for the supply of gas; but he failed to see where a 
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third party who could remedy these defects was to come from, or 
that a “‘Gas Commission” would be any better than any other 
political machine. He thought that State boards of control had 
the effect of curtailing commercial freedom, and were entirely at 
variance with their generally accepted political creed of placing the 
responsibility alongside of the power and the benefits. Municipal 
bodies, while in pursuit of their own welfare, might make serious 
blunders ; but this was not a sufficient reason for relieving them 
of responsibilities, or taking from them the right of managing 
purely local affairs, And it was further necessary to prove that the 
State Commission not only could, but would do more for them 
than they could do for themselves. There must be more than 
one chance in two that a Commission would be honest; and 
further it was to be remembered that a Commission once 
established was not easily got rid of, even when its services had 
ceased to be of value. After quoting several examples of abuses 
in connection with past and existing State Commissions, Mr. 
Gemuender directed his attention towards the argument that 
Legislatures possessed a higher grade of intelligence than City 
Councillors. This might be true so far as small cities were 
concerned ; but who ever heard of a small town with opposition 
gas-works? The Commission was sought for principally on behalf 
of the large towns; and he did not consider that the argument held 
good in regard to them. More than half of the Legislature con- 
sisted of country lawyers and farmers, with no experience whatever 
in municipal affairs. For his part, he believed that the less they 
had to do with politicians, and the more they minded their own 
business, the better it would be for them. If the principles which 
were the foundation of their government were correct, then Gas 
Commissions were fundamentally wrong, by seeking to obtain a 
benefit for one while shifting the responsibility connected therewith 
to another. He failed to see why the sale of gas required State 
interference more than any other branch of trade, In his city 
there was an organization known as the Board of Trade, composed 
of their best business men—individuals who paid the taxes, and 
would be the main sufferers from bad legislation. If occasion arose, 
his Company could appear before them, and be sure of a fair and 
careful hearing ; and as their story was perfectly straight, he would 
be sure of hearty and valuable support. He thought the time was 
not far distant when most of the cities would follow the system 
of security from competition accompanied with limited profits, as 
practised in England. But the sliding scale system was open to 
the objection that the advantage accruing from future improvements 
was shared by the company, instead of going to the consumers, as 
was the case in all other lines of production. He thought it would 
be better to contract at fixed rates for definite lengths of time, as 
the circumstances at each period of entering upon a fresh contract 
would furnish a basis for working upon; and if arbitration was 
desired on a disputed question, he thought that a suitable com- 
mittee could be formed in their own district, instead of appealing 
to politicians in another town. Such a committee would be pre- 
ferable to a State-appointed board, because it would be selected 
with great care, there would be little time for bribery, the expenses 
would be small, and the committee themselves would share in the 
benefits of a wise administration, or (in the contrary event) in the 
penalties of a mistake. 

The President having invited discussion, Mr. Ramsdell, of Vin- 
cennes, said that he quite agreed with Mr. Gemuender as to the 
advisability of adopting the English system. The competition of 
electricity had certainly changed some of the conditions since he 
ey age a report on this subject to the Western Gas Association ; 

ut he wished to say that his opinion in favour of Gas Commissions 
was as strong asever. At the same time he thought that Ohio and 
most of the other Western States were not yet ready forthem. Mr. 
Monks said that the English system had proved a success. In 
Massachusetts they had a condition of things differing from those 
in Ohio; for they feared the local rulers who governed the affairs 
of larger cities and towns the most. The city of Boston had 
prospered and extended until it absorbed towns that were at one 
time separate from it, and the result was that in Boston there were 
no less than eight different gas undertakings. In his opinion these 
should have been amalgamated into one or perhaps two companies. 
He believed that the Massachusetts Gas Commission would prove a 
great success; and the only suggestion he had to make was that 
it ought to include one practical gas engineer. The question to be 
considered in each State was, ‘‘Are you better off in the hands 
of the Local Authorities or in the hands of the State?” In 
Massachusetts they were convinced that the latter was the better 
course. Mr. W. Elliott Fette also spoke highly in favour of the 
Massachusetts State Commission. Mr. Denniston, of Pennsylvania, 
thought there was no occasion for a Commission in his State, and 
was in sympathy with the reader of the paper to the extent that 
the control should be local rather than general. 

(To be continued.) 





Mr. THornton ANDREWS AND THE SwaNsEA Gas Company.—At 
an adjourned general meeting of the Swansea Gas Company, held 
on the 6th inst., it was unanimously resolved that, in recognition 
of the valuable services rendered by Mr. Thornton Andrews, the 
Secretary and Engineer, in the reconstruction and extension of the 
works, and in managing the affairs of the Company for the past 
thirty-one years, his salary should be raised to 1000 guineas per 
annum as from the Ist of January last. A large number of share- 
holders attended the meeting and cordially testified their regard for 
Mr. Andrews, and their appreciation of the manner in which he has 
80 ong discharged the duties of his two offices. 





ee 
THE SUPPRESSION OF THE DIP IN THE HYDRAULIC 
MAIN. 


By Friepricu Lux. 
(Continued from p. 856.) 
We are indebted to Mr. J. Alexander for the arrangement repre. 
sented in fig. 21, and described by him at the meeting of the Nort) 
British Association of Gas Managers held in Glasgow in 1874, 
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Both the straight ascension-pipe coming from the retort and the 
bent pipe which rests on the top of the hydraulic main enter (from 
below) a small chamber. A bell suspended by a double-armed 
lever, and divided by a partition wall into two equal sections, is 
immersed in the liquor contained in thechamber. The level of the 
liquid is indicated by the upper edge of the pipe connected with 
the hydraulic main, and the ascension-pipe coming from the retort 
slightly overtops, causing the tar and the ammoniacal liquor to 
flow off into the hydraulic main. When the bell is in its lowest 
possible position, the pressure of the gas forces the liquor out of 
one of the two sections ; and thus the gas passes below the parti- 
tion into the other section, and thence into the main. But if the 
bell is raised, the partition is drawn out of the liquor ; thus allowing 
the free passage of the gas from the retort to the main. By means 
of a rod, the double-armed lever is connected with a small bell- 
crank fixed on the mouthpiece of the retort. This crank can be 
moved by a simple contrivance when the retort is being closed; 
and upon reopening it returns to its former position. Thus the dip 
is suspended and re-established in a perfectly automatic manner. 
On the same occasion Mr. George Boyd gave a description of his 
method of suppressing the dip, which is shown in fig. 22. A 
narrow pipe, which extends below the surface of the liquor that 
serves as an hydraulic seal, passes through the gas-supply pipe, 
which enters the hydraulic main in the centre of the cover. This 
narrow pipe contains a rod fixed above to a double-armed lever, 
which carries, at its lower extremity, a short section of pipe of 
exactly the same diameter as the gas-supply pipe which terminates 
at a short distance above the surface of the liquor. Both the pipe 














Fic, 22. 


and the short section are carefully ground down at the extremities, 
80 as to close hermetically when they meet. If the section of pipe 
is raised so as to join the pipe itself, the dip is complete ; but if itis 
lowered, the gas is allowed to escape freely. A modification of this 
arrangement is shown in the small drawing on fig. 22, in which the 
section of pipe is made somewhat narrower than the gas-pipe, and 
fits into the turned-out end of the latter; further, according to this 
plan, the section is raised and lowered by means of a rod screw- 
threaded at the upper extremity, and turned in a nut. 

An English patent was obtained by Mr. W. A. Valon in the year 
1878, for the arrangement shown in fig. 23. The ascension-pipé 
from the retort enters the hydraulic main at the bottom ; the mouth 
being slightly above the level of the liquor. The bell which covers 
it, and which is hydraulically sealed as shown in the illustration, 
is made to move freely through the cover of the hydraulic main by 
means of a chain by which it is suspended. At its lowest point the 
bell enters the liquor; and the gas is consequently forced to break 


* See JournnaL, Vol. XXIV. p. 162. 
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oe 
through the stratum of the liquid, whilst if the bell is raised, it can 
pass without hindrance. 








Fie. 23. Fie. 24. 


In 1874, Messrs. Porri and Leigh took out a patent for the 
appliance shown in fig. 24.* The arrangement, which in principle 
corresponds entirely with Mr. Valon’s plan, seems somewhat com- 
plicated, but may be easily understood on reference to the illustra- 
tion. The difference between the two systems consists in this—that 
in the latter the bell, which acts as a receptacle for the ascension- 
pipe —7 from below instead of from above, as is the case 
in fig. 23. 

At the meeting of the North British Association of Gas Mana- 
gers held in Dundee in 1875,+ Mr. J. Gibb made the proposal 
(illustrated in fig. 25) to provide the dip-pipe, above the connection 
with the bridge-pipe, with a tap; then to bend it in a downward 
direction, and introduce it a second time into the hydraulic main. 























In this place the pipe enters the main above the level of the liquor, 
whilst in the former the outlet is below the surface. When the tap 
is open, the gas is allowed a free exit; when shut, the gas is com- 
pelled to make its way through the hydraulic seal. 

In 1875, Messrs. Copp and White secured an English patent for 
an arrangement which appears to be identical with the one just 
described. 

The system proposed by Messrs. Chandler and Stevenson is shown 
in figs. 26 and 27; the former arrangement being intended for gas- 
works where there is no exhauster, and acting automatically, and 
the latter representing the non-automat c action with the exhauster. 





Fie, 26, 






























Fie. 27. 


The principle of both these constructions is based upon the applica- 
tion of a moveable dip-pipe, which travels in a pipe of larger 
diameter placed on the cover of the hydraulic main. In the 
automatic arrangement shown in fig. 26, the communication 
between the retort and the hydraulic main and the open air is 
interrupted by means of hydraulic seals; so that the gas can only 
reach the main if the dip-pipe is raised out of the liquor. The 
dip-pipe is suspended by a two-armed lever, having at the oppo- 
site end a counterbalance weight placed at such a distance from the 
= on which it moves that on opening the retort the dip-pipe 
ecomes immersed in the liquor in the main. When the retort is 
charged and elosed, the pressure of the gas in course of production 
forces the higher bell upwards, the dip-pipe is raised out of the 
liquor in the main, and thus the gas is free to pass into the latter. 
In the construction represented in fig. 27, which does not work 
automatically, the hydraulic seal is replaced by a stuffing-box ; all 
the other arrangements being identically the same. By shifting 
the weight in the former, and moving the coupling-box in the latter 
arrangement, the depth of the dip can be altered as required. 

A proof that the thickening of the tar in the hydraulic main is 
not only troublesome, but can at times become a positive source of 
danger, is afforded in the explosion which occurred at Stolp, and of 
which Herr Fischer gave a detailed account at the meeting of 
Prussian gas engineers in 1876. 

At the congress of the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gas 
en France, held at Lyons in 1876, MM. Rouget and Brémond 
referred to stoppages in ascension-pipes, and the remedy generally 
adopted to prevent them. M. Brémond suggested that the outlet- 
pipe for the tar should be placed so far below the mouths of the 
dip-pipes that when the former pipe was opened the latter were 
unsealed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Before charging the retorts, a tap fixed in the tar-pipe was closed, 
and a sufficient quantity of ammoniacal liquor introduced into the 
hydraulic main to ensure the immersion of the dip-pipes. After 
the charge had been completed, the tap in the outlet-pipe was 
opened, and the dips were at once unsealed. 

In 1876 Mr. J. Moore secured an English patent* for an im- 
proved appliance for relieving the pressure in the hydraulic main 
and retorts; but I have not any particulars in regard to it. 

On the occasion of the meeting of German gas engineers at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1881, Herr Forster, of Konigsberg, 
described his patented arrangement for suppressing the dip. 

The illustrations figs. 29 and 80 show the system applied to vertical 
and inclined dip-pipes. The lower extremity of the latter reaches 
in both cases to within a short distance of the surface of the liquor 
in the hydraulic main; and when the retort is being charged or 
drawn, they are prolonged below the level of the liquor by hollow 
cones, which are pressed air-tight against the pipe by means of a 
rod. In this way the dip is restored. The rod passes through a 
stuffing-box to a two-armed lever—in the vertical pipes, through 
the pipes themselves; in the inclined ones, through the cover of 
the hydraulic main. 

At the meeting of Baltic gas engineers held at Colberg in 1882, 








+ Ibid., Vol. XXVI., p. 151. 





* See Journax, Vol. XXIV., p. 772. 





*See JournnaL, Vol, XXIX., p. 24, 
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a description was given by Herr Merkens, of Insterburg, of an 
arrangement he had devised for suppressing the dip, and from 
which he claimed to have obtained excellent results. This system 
is illustrated in fig. 81. 














Fie, 81. 


Above the level of the liquor the dip-pipe has in it a round 
aperture with turned edges, which is closed gas-tight by a metal 
disc. By means of a piston-rod working through a stuffing-box, 
this dise is connected with one arm of an angular lever, the 
horizontal arm of which passes over the hydraulic main to the 
front and can be moved by achain. When the retort is charged 
the chain is drawn and made fast. The disc-valve is thus opened, 
and affords the gas a free passage. Before opening the retort the 
chain is released, and the disc-valve elosed by the weight attached to 
the lever; thus causing the re-establishment of the dip. At the 
same meeting Herr Fischer, of Stolp, stated that he allowed the 
tar to flow off without intermission through a pipe inserted in the 
bottom of the hydraulic main, and arranged for an equally eon- 
tinuous inflow of ammoniacal liquor into the main, in order to 
keep the level at its proper height. At the same time he decreased 
the pressure by means of a running slide, My request for informa- 
tion on this particular contrivance has not been answered. 

Herr Lindner, of Stendal, obtained in 1882 a patent for an appli- 
ance for the suppression of the dip. It is represented in fig. 82. 
Through a water-seal placed on the cover of the hydraulic main, 
there passes a rod connected with a two-armed lever. To the 
lower end of this rod are attached several cups, which, when the 
retort is closed, are immersed in the liquor in the main. Before 
the opening of the retorts, these cups are raised by the connecting- 
rods to the mouth of the gas-inlet pipes, and, being filled. with 
liquid, effeet in this manner a perfect seal. In order to prevent the 





evaporation of the liquor in the seal on the cover of the hydrauli 
main, a constant inflow of water is provided for, and the overflow 
drawn off by a suitable contrivance. 

About the same time Herr Pfudel patented an apparatus invented 
by him for suppressing the dip. It is shown in fig. 33. 














Fiza. 32. 

On the cover of the hydraulic main, there are two segments of 
pipe, one of which reaches below the surface of the liquor, whilst 
the other only just perforates the top. The upper ends of both 
these pipes open into a cup filled with liquid, and surrounded by 
@ bell, which is immersed in the cup, and divided by a central 
artition as shown. When the level of the liquor in the main jg 
owest, the connection between the two sections of pipe is cut off, 
and the gas has therefore to force its passage through the liquor; 
but if the bell is raised sufficiently to lift the partition out of the 
liquid in the cup, the gas is afforded a free passage through both 
pipes into the hydraulic main. 

In closing this historical retrospect, I must not omit to mention 
two other arrangements with which I have become acquainted 
through the kindness of Herr Liegel. They are shown in figs. 34 
and 85. The first was devised by Herr Liegel himself, and was 
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Fic. 85. 


It will be seen by fig. 84 that the 
dip-pipe is provided at its upper side with a bent segment 





parma | employed by him. 
incline 


of pipe, the end of which is enclosed in a cup, in which is immersed 
a Bell, sealed hydraulically, which can be lowered or raised by 
means of a rod passing through a stuffing-box, and thus the dip 
established or suppressed as required. The second plan (fig. 35), 





the designer of which is unknown to me, is stated to be Americal 
in. origin, 
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The dip-pipe, entering through the cover of the hydraulic main, 
jsdivided by a partition into two equal semicircular sections, one 
of which ends below, the other above the liquor in the main. At 
the upper end of the dip-pipe is placed a hollow cylinder closed at 
the bottom by a semicircular disc, which can be turned upon its 
centre by the aid of a chain. If, therefore, one half of the cylinder 
be placed in the position indicated by the thick lines on the left 
side of the illustration, it will close the shorter section of the dip- 
pipe, causing the gas to force its way through the liquor. But if 
the cylinder be turned through 90 degrees of the circumference, the 
bottom is placed in the position indicated on the right side of the 
drawing ; and the gas is allowed to pass from the one opening of the 
sector through the hollow space of the cylinder, and thence to the 
hydraulic main, 

I need only here make a passing reference to the highly interest- 
ing systematic experiments carried out by Herr Kunath with the 
object of ascertaining the influence of heavy and light charges upon 
the formation of thin and thick tar, as well as the causes of stop- 
pages in ascension-pipes, as they have recently been published.* 

(To be continued.) 





Tur SaLForD Gas-Worxks InvesTIGATION.—The Investigation 
Committee appointed some time ago in connection with the Sal- 
ford Gas- Works scandal will, it is expected, present the first portion 
of their report at the next meeting of the Council. 

Omnipus LicHTine By Om Gas.—In the Journat for the 12th 
ult. (p. 668) reference was made to the adoption of oil gas for the 
lighting of one of the Metropolitan Railway Company’s omnibuses 
plying between Portland Road and the South-Eastern Railway 
Station at Charing Cross. The system adopted, as was then stated, 
is Pintsch’s compressed oil gas. A copper reservoir containing three 
days’ supply of gas is fixed under the steps of the omnibus; the gas 
being stored at an initial pressure of 90 lbs. per square inch. The 
reservoir supplies gas to two lamps through a regulator which re- 
duces and equalizes the pressure atthe burners. One of the lamps 
isa Pintsch’s railway carriage roof-lamp, and is placed under the 
hood at the entrance to the omnibus; thus lighting the steps and 
facilitating the entry and exit of passengers, and also lighting the 
conductor. The second is a square lamp having a white enamelled 
reflector and a, flat-flame burner, and is placed inside the vehicle at 
the front end. The reservoir is charged from transport cylinders 
which are sent from the Metropolitan Railway Company's oil gas 
works at Neasden to their omnibus depét at Camden Town. The 
vehicle is very efficiently lighted, and is giving such satisfaction 
that it is in contemplation to extend the system to the Company’s 
other omnibuses. 

Tue Late Mr. Tuomas Stevenson, C.E., anp LigutTHovusE ILuv- 
MINATION.—In the brief record which appeared in the JournaL 
last week of the loss sustained by the scientific world by the 
removal of Mr. Thomas Stevenson, C.E., the eminent Lighthouse 
Engineer, only a passing reference could be made to the work with 
which his name is specially associated. To lighthouse construction 
and illumination he devoted great attention. He devised many 
notable improvements both in catoptric and dioptric apparatus ; 
but it is only necessary to mention the holophotal system, the 
condensing system for fixed, revolving, and intermittent lights, the 
dioptric spherical mirror, and the apparent light. Of his improve- 
ments in lighthouse apparatus all lighthouse authorities have had 
the benefit, as for none of them did he take out a patent. His 
book on ‘ Lighthouse Illumination and Construction” is in its 
third edition. During his tenure of office as Joint Engineer of the 
Northern Lighthouse Board, along with his brother David, and 
more recently with his nephew, Mr. David A. Stevenson, who was 
conjoined with him in the engineership in 1884, he designed some 
thirty lighthouses, two of which—Dhu Heartach and the Chicken 
Rocks—are regarded as triumphs of engineering skill. His most 
recent work is the introduction of the electric light at May 
Island. It may be affirmed that in nearly all these lighthouses the 
optical apparatus required to be specially designed to suit the 
peculiarities of the situation. 

Surcipe or Mr. E. Harotp Carter.—Early last Wednesday 
morning the dead body of Mr. Edward Harold Carter, a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Carter and Carter, Chartered Accountants, 
of Birmingham (a gentleman whose name has recently come into 
considerable prominence in connection with the investigation of 
gas companies’ affairs) was found in the Keeper’s Pool, Sutton 
Park, under circumstances that left no doubt of his having com- 
mitted suicide. He was a Fellow of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, and a member of the Birmingham and District 
Society of Chartered Accountants. Last year he was appointed 
one of the Magistrates for the County of Warwick, and also a 
Magistrate for the newly incorporated borough of Sutton, where, 
although he was a resident of only three or four years’ standing, 
he had made himself most popular. He was sincerely respected 
by all who knew him, and was looked upon as a man of the very 
highest integrity. His death created a most painful sensation 
amongst the inhabitants of Sutton and the professional gentlemen 
in Birmingham. At the Coroner’s investigation into the circum- 
stances, evidence was adduced which led to the unmistakeable 
conclusion that the unfortunate gentleman had put an end to his 

life when suffering from depression induced by a slight error of 
judgment in a matter with which he had been entrusted, preying 
upon a highly-sensitive mind unstrung by overwork, as his financial 
affairs were in a perfectly satisfactory state. 





Register of Patents. 


Gas-Burners.—Haddan, H. J.; communicated from J. Schulke, of 
Berlin. No. 6744; May 19, 1886. [8d.] 

Besides modifying the now well-known Schulke regenerative gas- 

lamps, this invention refers to the construction of burners specially 

suitable for these and similar lamps. 





Three forms of lamps are shown in the engraving—fig. 1, a small 
lamp ; fig. 2, a lamp in which the air is fed to the centre of the burner; 
and fig. 3, a lamp specially suitable for street lighting. 
Referring mainly to fig. 1, A is a burner consisting of several tubes, 
screwed on the gas-pipe E. Between A and E is held the glass globe C 
perforated in the centre. This globe supports the whole heater; the 
weight of the latter producing a tight closure between it and the upper 
rim of the glass globe. The heater consists, as heretofore, of a tube G of 
corrugated sheet iron. This tube, however, is made conical, and pro- 
duces thereby a stronger current of air, so that (with small sizes 
especially) complete combustion of the gas is obtained, says the patentee, 
since the rising products of combustion come in closer contact with the 
sides of the heater, and thus cause a more energetic exchange of temper- 
ature between these gases and the incoming air. The corrugations are 
closed at each end of the tube by clipping the metal together; so that 
the outer corrugations are more widely opened and the inner corruga- 
tions closed at the base. At the upper end this is reversed; the walls of 
the outer corrugations being clipped together and closed, the inner being 
thereby more widely opened. The inner free space of the corrugated 
tube is filled by a cone L fitting thereto, which carries, at its lower 
extremity, an inverted conical distributor, for causing the products of 
combustion to enter the inner corrugations. To render the apparatus 
more efficient, and prevent loss of heat, the heater is surrcunded by a 
non-conducting jacket, which forms at the same time the general frame 
by which the various parts of the heater are supported. An outer case 
is placed over the whole; and into this the air enters below through 
perforations, thus receiving the heat radiating from the heater. 

The burner shown in fig. 2 consists of tubes provided with one or more 
outlet openings giving several horizontal stages of flame. In this case a 
slight modification is necessary in the heater. The chimney H K, 
instead of enclosing simply the upper end of the corrugated cone G, now 
rests on the non-conducting jacket ; the upper end of the inner corruga- 
tions of the inner cone terminating in a chamber T connected with the 
outer dome by means of tubes U passing through the chimney. These 
lead the feeding air from the dome beyond to the inner chamber, where 
it is distributed into the inner corrugations, and passes down therein 
under the inverted cone into a tube Y, which leads down to the middle 
of the burner between the jets. Above the flame, reflectors D are arranged, 
which not only reflect the flame, but render the light more intense by 
becoming red or white hot. 

In the lamp represented in fig. 4, a small ‘‘ day ” flame is arranged in 
connection with a three-way cock, so designed that it may serve to 
entirely cut off the supply from both night and day burner, give a small 
supply to each burner, supply the day burner only, or fully supply the 


night burner only. 





Mantes Usep 1n Incanpescent Gas Licutinc.—Paget, A., of Lough- 
borough. No. 7365; June 2, 1886. ~ 

In the specification of this patent, the inventor says: In order to 
obtain an incandescent light with gas, ‘‘ mantles ’’ have been used made 
of a fabric impregnated with some chemical substance; but with such 
mantles as heretofore usually made, a serious obstacle to the successful 
practical application of this system of lighting has been experienced in 
consequence of the difficulties of securing and maintaining the mantles 
in a suitable position over the gas-flame in such a way as to enable 
them to resist the strains to which they are exposed. Acoording to the 
present invention, the mantles are made of knitted or looped fabric, with 
an annular tube or hollow hem, into which is inserted a wire or ring, 
whereby the fabric is held in position over the flame in such a manner 
as to obviate undue strain upon any portion of the fabric arising from 
hanging and moving the mantles and the expansions and contractions 
thereof. This annular tube or hollow hem may be formed at the top or 
bottom of the mantle, or at both top and bottom. In some cases the 
mantles are made with one or more of the end rows of loops of a stronger 
yarn or of doubled yarns. Also, in some cases, the mantles are made 
with every loop secured to contiguous loops in such a way that they 
shall support each other, and so not only strengthen the fabric and assist 
it to keep its shape, but prevent its becoming unwoven and ragged. 
Gas-Enernes.—Nixon, J. R., of West Hartlepool. No. 7658; June 8, 

1886. ([1ld.] 

This invention relates to gas-engines having two pistons working in 
one cylinder ; the crank receiving an impulse once during each revolu- 
tion. It consists in an arrangement of links and slides or combinations 





* See Journnat, Vol. XLVIL,, p. 728, 


of mechanism for causing the two pistons to move in the manner requi 
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for drawing in, compressing, expanding, and expelling the charge of gas 
and air, and for making the volume of the charge drawn in and the ratio 
of expansicn variable. 

To the end of a suitable frame or bed plate, provided with pedestals 
for the crank-shaft, is attached an open-ended cylinder, in which two 
pistons are fitted, one in the front part and the other in the back part 
of the cylinder ; and to the crank-pin two short links are coupled, leading 
in opposite directions. The other ends of these links are fitted with 
pins or gudgeons guided so that one of them moves in front of the 
crank-shaft and one behind it at or about the level of the crank-shaft 
centre. The back gudgeon is connected by a rod to the front piston. 
The front gudgeon is made solid with, or rigidly fixed in its link or 
links, and carries at or near its outer ends two slotted cross-pieces fixed 
on it; the slots being at right angles to the centre line of the link, A 
sliding block carrying a pin is fitted in each slot, so that it can be tra- 
versed in the slot and fixed in any position. The pins are connected to 
the back piston by two side rods, which pass backwards above or below 
the crank-shaft on each side of the cylinder, and may be curved to clear 
the crank-shaft. The motion of each gudgeon is controlled either by 
straight guides or by slide-bars (in which case the gudgeon may be fitted 
with slide blocks or rollers), or by an arm vibrating on a pivot near the 
base of the bed-plate (in which case the gudgeons will have a reciproca- 
ting motion in a slightly curved path). In the front part of the cylinder 
ports are arranged, for the admission of the charge of gas and air, and 
for the exhaustion of the products of combustion. These ports are pro- 
vided with valves for opening and closing; the admission and exhaust 
being actuated by the pressure in the cylinder, or controlled by means 
of gearing. In the back part of the cylinder, beyond the extreme back- 
ward position of the front piston, a small port is arranged, through which 
the charge is ignited in the ordinary way. As the crank revolves, the 
two pistons move in the cylinder, and alternately approach to and recede 
from each other. They are nearest together at the ends of the stroke, 
and furthest apart when the crank-pin is passing the top and bottom 
centres, or is near these positions. 


Gas Warrr-Heaten—Sugg, W. T., of Westminster. No. 7149; May 27, 
1886. [8d.] 

This invention relates to a water-heater so arranged that boiling water 
may be obtained from it when desired. 

A is the main cylinder or casing; and B, a second inner cylinder, 
forming together an annular chamber, open at the top, to which cold 
water is supplied by the pipe X. At the top of the inner cylinder is a 

_ . spout or lip, by which the water over- 

{ flows into the top one of a series of 

trays C, Cl. The trays C are of a 
diameter equal to the cylinder B, and 
have a central opening; and, in com- 
bination with the smallertrays C! (which 
are arranged over the openings), form 
a circuitous path for the ascending hot 
gases of the heating medium. The trays 
each contain a reservoir, from which the 
water overflows into a shallow trough, 
the bottom of which is perforated with 
a number of small holes to permit of 
the water falling in fine streams into 
the tray beneath ; and in this way the 
water becomes partially heated before 
it passes to the boiler proper. From 
the last tray of the series, the water 
runs into a circular vessel D, through 
the bottom of which project a series of 
Y pipes E. The lower ends of these pipes 
fit into a vessel F (the boiler), from the 
centre of which projects upwardly an 
ascension-pipe or tube connected at the 
top with a shallow tray G, which is pro- 
vided with one or a number of spouts. 
Pee From this tray the water falls into a 
chamber formed by the main cylinder 


ry and an internal conical lining H; and 
is thence drawn off by the pipe Y. Pro- 
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jecting both inwardly and outwardly at 
2 5 _ . the bottom of the boiler is a double 
pointed peg, the object of which is twofold. The outer portion forms 
a dripping point for the water of condensation produced by the pro- 
ducts of combustion (when the gas is first lighted) coming into contact 
with the cold surface of the apparatus as well as the streams of cold 
water. The water collects on the surface of the apparatus, and runs down 
the peg, clear of the burners I. The inner point of the peg serves to 
break up the opposing currents of hot water in the interior of the boiler, 
and direct them upwards. 





Oxstarninc Compounps or THE Rarer MetaLs FROM THEIR Earrtus, FoR 
Use as IncanpEscence Bopres ror Inuumtnatine Purroses.—Wels- 
bach, C. Auer von, of Vienna. No. 9806; July 29, 1886. [6d.] 

This invention relates to the treatment of the earths of the rarer 
metals—such as minerals containing cerium, didymium, lanthanum, 
thorinum, and zirconium—in order to obtain therefrom solutions suit- 
able for the production of incandescence bodies such as those described 
in patents No. 15,286 of 1885 and No. 3592 of 1886. 

CEeNTRE-VALVES FOR Gas-Puririers.—Cockey, H. and F.C., of Frome. 
No, 7706 ; June 8, 1886. [6d.] 

This invention has for its object the construction of gas-purifier centre- 
valves, so that a very large portion, if not the whole, of the air contained 
in a purifier immediately after charging may be removed before the puri- 
fier is put into action. The improvement consists in attaching to the top 
of the cover of the valve a small “clearing” valve, made somewhat in 
the same manner as the lower or principal valve. The body of the clear- 
ing valve is divided by six radial partitions into so many chambers, and 
is provided with & cover fitted with divisional plates, so as to connect any 
two adjoining chambers together, by turning or partially turning the 
cover of the clearing valve. By this means clean gas is driven through 








the clean purifier and expels from the purifier and connections the air 
which is allowed to escape into the open atmosphere. When the air is 
sufficiently expelled from the purifier, the cover of the clearing yalye ; 
turned half way round; so that the opening to the atmosphere jg closed, 
and the gas passes through the purifier in its ordinary course, and thence 
to the meter or other apparatus. 

[An illustrated description of this arrangement was given jn the 
course of the discussion on one of the papers read at the meeting of 
the South-West of England Association of Gas Managers at Bristol 
last September. See Journat, Vol. XLVIIL., p. 561.) 


Apgustine anp Locxine THe Hanpies or Gas Retort-Lips.—Bartle, J 
of Notting Hill. No. 7705; June 8, 1886. [6d.] ites 
This invention is shown in the engraving as applied to a Tan e. 
Morton retort-lid. To the catch side of the lid, a lug A is hinged 
having a slot B, within which a block C is able to slide on upper anj 
lower curved slides D, and be set by a screw pin E, the head of which jg 
on the outside of the end of the lug. This end has an extension g 
serving as a handle, by which the lug can be swung round. Fig, 3 is an 
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elevation of a retort-lid, with the lug attached ; the dotted lines showing 
the lug swung round. Between the moveable block C and the back of 
the slot, an opening is left of sufficient size to admit the end of the 
closing lever; this end being shaped so that the block holds it firmly 
when the screw-pin is set. The moveable block in the lug can be set to 
suit any sized lever-end, and its swinging action permits it to meet the 
lever-end at any angle, and also to accommodate itself to suit the shape 
of the lid. As will be appreciated, the connecting bolt of the levers 
is thus made as permanent fixture, and does not require the usual 
adjustment. 


ApsustrsLz Vatves ror Gas-Burners.—Lyon, W., of Sheffield. No. 
10,791; Aug. 24,1886. [8d.] 
Three forms of this adjustible valve for the purpose of regulating the 
flow of gas through burners are shown in the engraving. 





In fig. 1 the valve is made in two principal parts ; the lower part to be 
fixed to the usual gas-bracket, while the upper part is provided witha 
small communicating passage, which forms the seating for the valve-pin 
D. The upper part is made in the shape of a lid screwed on the outside 
to correspond and fit into the lower part, so that it can be raised and 
lowered by being turned with the fingers. In the centre of the top plate 
of the lid, a cone depends in such a manner that, when the lid is screwed 
down, the cone will enter the passage before mentioned, and eventually 
close it, so as to prevent the passage of gas; but when it is not closed, 
the gas can pass to the burner through holes in the top of the lid. 

The arrangement shown in fig. 3 is a modification of the principle just 
described. The cap or lid is not made with an outside screw, but is 
plain, so that it can be pressed tightly into the lower part, and the cone 
or valve-pin is in the form of a screw that can be adjusted by the fingers, 
so as to gradually close the gas passage. 

The arrangement in fig. 2 shows another modification ; the upper part 
is dispensed with, and the lower part is chambered out, and a conical- 
ended screw, forming the valve, is screwed through a corresponding hole 
in the top—the escape holes being made through the sides of the chamber. 


Recenerative Gas-Burners.—Smith, J., and Emley, A., of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. No. 3335; March 4, 1887. ([6d.] J 

In this burner, which may be used with any form of regenerator, A is 
the gas-inlet pipe brought through the regenerator. B is a series of 
holes in the end, to admit the gas into the lower chamber of the burner, 
which, being kept cool by the incoming air at H F, prevents the gas 
from carbonizing and stopping the passages. The gas is next passed 
through a perforated plate or gauze C, and is ignited at the slit or 
groove D, where it meets the heated air E from the regenerator, and the 
cool air F regulated by the telescopic tubes G. The outer tube is per- 
forated at H ; the inner one (sliding up and down it) opening or closing 
the apertures. The air is regulated in its course to the burner by 
passing through a perforated plate or gauze J, A recessed washer and 
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serew, bearing a packing-ring of asbestos, keeps the glass L in its place. 
An important feature in the groove D is the bevelling of the inner edge 
of the lower or upper half of the burner, as shown at M. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
6652.—Tuwarre, B. H., “Improvements in methods of combustion of 
oil spray or gas from liquid hydrocarbons for illuminating purposes and 
in apparatus therefor.” May 6. 
—_ J. K., “Improvements in station gas-governors.” 
ay 7. 
6776.—Kértiva, E., “ Improvements in injectors.” May 9. 
6816.—Witt1ams, H., “ Improvements in regulating and controlling 
the speed of gas motor engines.” May 10. 
_ 6818.—Wittiams, H., “Improvements in the method of generating 
inflammable gaseous vapour applicable for heating, lighting, and actua- 
ting power and apparatus thereof.” May 10. 
usy 10 and 6825.—Witums, H., Improvements in gas motor engines.” 
6915.—Cooxe, G. K., “A method of superheating and burning illu- 
mivating gas, and apparatus in connection therewith.” May 11. 
6940.—Puau, R. W., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-lamps.” May 12. 
6941.—Pucu, R. W., “Improvements in lamps for burning hydro- 
carbon vapours in combination with coal gas.” May 12. 
— D. W., ‘Improvements in apparatus for lighting by gas.” 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
(AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
ax Seem, E. A. (Grove), “ Regenerative gas heating arrange- 
130.—Op.ina, F. J., ‘Gas motor engines.”’ 
326.—Lrxrorp, C. T., and another, “ Gas-engines.”’ 
393 —-Brzr, A. J., “‘ Photometer.” 
499—WertHernoaa, G. W., “ Air and gas motors.”’ 
589.—Crosstey, W., ‘‘ Combustible gas.”’ 
610.—Dz Gruyrer, F. A. L., “ Lighting by gas.” 
620.—Watker, J.—* Purifying coal gas.” 








Correspondence, 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS. 
Sirn,—Since the few remarks from me which appeared in the JouRNaL 
for the 3rd inst., I have turned up an old patent of Joshua Horton, 
which leaves no doubt with me concerning the fact of a gasholder having 
been erected, or an old telescopic one altered to a three-lift, as stated in 
my former communication. The specification is dated 1851 (No. 13,436), 
and the improvement thereby protected is intended to obviate the neces- 
sity of erecting high guide-framing at ‘‘ great expense.” The patentee 
says: ‘“‘By means of my improvement, a very considerable economy in 
the construction of guide-framing for telescope gasholders is effected, 
inasmuch as the columns and guides I employ do not require to be more 
than about half the height of those usually employed.” The specifica- 
tion is furnished with two sheets of drawings, with a scale of feet, so that 
it may be said it is only necessary to read and judge for yourselves where 
the economy is to come from when the means suggested are employed. 
But mind, I would not have it supposed for a moment that the engineer 
of to-day should, or would, proceed to carry out an idea like one of 40 
years ago; yet, as we must insure the stability of the floating portions of 
the structure, it is, as Mr. Jones rightly observed, a question whether this 
should be secured by adding to their already heavy weight. 
May 12, 1887. 


Sm,—In the Journat for the 3rd inst. your correspondent Mr, W. 
Mann mentions that an attempt to carry the inner lift of a gasholder 
above the external guide-framing was made on the Phenix Gas Com- 
pany’s land some years ago. I remember the circumstance very well. It 
was in 1858, at which time I was engaged with Messrs. J. and W. Horton, 
of Smethwick, who erected the holder—a three-lift one—in Wellington 
Street, Blackfriars Road. It was constructed upon a principle patented 
some years before by Mr. J. Horton. The experiment was considered a 

ld one at that time. The holder worked very satisfactorily for several 
years; but whether or not it is in action now, or has been removed, I 
cannot say. Other gasholders on the same principle were erected abroad 
about the same time, and succeeded very well. It is difficult to describe 
the holder without drawings ; but it was an accomplished fact. I have 
no doubt Messrs. Horton will willingly give any further information 
to anyone desirous of pursuing the matter further. Auzx. P. Kzn 
Birmingham, May 14, 1887. sa , 


. Mann. 





Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuerspay, May 10. 

Petitions against the Sheffield Corporation Water Bill were presented 
from (1) Sheffield Water-Works Company; (2) Mortgagees and holders 
of preference shares, &c., in the undertaking of the Sheffield Water-Works 
Omen and (3) Mary Benson Fox and Barnard Platts Broomhead. 

The Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Bill, the Dundalk Commis- 
sioners Gas Bill, and the Dundalk Gas Bill were referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of the Earl of March (Chairman), Mr. Foljambe, 
Mr. R. Chamberlain, and Mr. Evershed ; to meet on Tuesday, May 17. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD PROVISIONAL ORDERS (GAS). 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government 
Board, under the provisions of the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act (1870) Amendment Act, 1878, 
and the Public Health Act, 1875, relating to the Local Government Districts 
of East Dereham and Meltham, was presented, and read the first time. 

PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

Mr. W. H. Smits gave notice of his intention to move, on Tuesday, 
May 17, for the Fa eae ye of a Committee of five members, to join wi 
a Committee of the Lords in considering the best means of relieving Par- 
liament from the duties now discharged by Private Bill Committees, and 
making other provisions in lieu thereof. 





Wepnespay, May 11. 

The Water Provisional Orders Bill was read a second time, and 
committed. 

SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER BILL. 

On the order for the second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Dopps proposed that this stage should be deferred till the 14th prox. 

Mr. J. R. KEtxy objected, saying the Sheffield Corporation only required 
a little more time; and therefore he could not see why an adjournment 
for a week should not suffice. 

The Speaker said the Bill must go over to another day; but it would be 
competent for any honourable member to move that the Bill be set down 
for an earlier day. 

Mr. Heaxy then moved, as an amendment, that the second reading of the 
Bill be deferred for a week. 

Mr. Courtney did not think any good would result from the postpone- 
ment of the Bill for a week. It was a measure which had excited a great 
deal of interest; and its progress was at present arrested by an injunction 

nted by the Chancery Division, in consequence of some informality in 
the holding of the ratepayers’ meeting under the Borough Funds Act. He 
merely mentioned this as a reason why the Bill should be postponed— 
saying nothing upon its merits. To correct the informality, it was neces- 
sary to go over the proceedings again; and, under the circumstances, & 
postponement to June 14 — reasonable. 

Mr. F. S. Powe. remarked that the decision of the Chancery Division 
was directed against the payment of money; it had nothing to do with 
the merits of the Bill. 

On the amendment being put, it was not supported; and consequently 
the second reading of the Bill was postponed to June 14. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Fripay, May 6. 

(Before Lord Romuty, Chairman; the Earl of Bucxrscnamenme, Earl 
Manvers, Viscount Bancor, and Lord CLanwILLiaM.) 
BRISTOL CONSUMERS’ WATER BILL. 

Mr. Pemser, Q.C., Mr. Pemproxe Strepuens, Q.C., and Mr, Macnag, 
appeared for the promoters; Mr. Popg, Q.C., Mr. Bropgr, Q.C., and Mr. 
Batrour Browne, Q.C., for the Bristol Water Company, and Mr. Ram forthe 
Commissioners of Sewers for the Level of the Hundred of Caldicott (Mon.), 
both of whom opposed the Bill. 

Mr. PemsBeER, in opening the case, said the object of the Bill was to pro- 
vide an excellent supply of — water for Bristol upon moderate terms ; 
and the method by which the promoters proposed to effect this was the 
utilization of the water now running to waste in very large quantities at 
Sudbrook, just outside the Severn Tunnel of the Great Western Railway 
Company. They purposed utilizing the water which the Great Western 
Company had now to pump, and would have to pump, in all probability, 
for a long time to come, in order to keep the Severn Tunnel free of water. 
The Company were at present pumping the water to waste, so to speak, 
into the Severn. The Bristol population, knowing this to be the case, and 
feeling that such a supply should not be lost, decided to make an arrange- 
ment with the Great Western Company to purchase the water and construct 
works to bring it into Bristol. The works described in the Bill comprised, 
first of all, a short aqueduct at the pumping station of the Great Western 
Company. Then this aqueduct would conduct the water into a shaft on 
the Monmouthshire side of the Severn. It would then be taken by a head- 
ing under the river to the Gloucestershire side, and a shaft sunk to meet 
the heading there. The water which had fallen by gravitation on the 
Monmouthshire side would rise on the other side ; and there would then be 
& pumping station at the head of the shaft on the Gloucestershire side to 
take the water into a trunk main which would bring it to a reservoir at 
Horfield. When the water came to this reservoir (which would be a covered 
one), it would be carried, as regarded the lower lying portions of the city 
of Bristol, by gravitation, but for certain higher portions a pumping station 
would be necessary. The capital to be raised was £480,000 in shares, and 
£120,000 under borrowing powers. As to the district, it was settled, unless 
there should be any amendment, by clause 47 of the Bill, to be the city and 
county of Bristol, Bedminster, Brislington, Ashton, and soon. The dis- 
trict was practically that of the existing Water Company—this might be 
stated at once. The water they — to give was of the very purest 
possible description; and it had been analyzed by a great many people 
some of whom would be called. He had already stated the amount of 
capital the Company purposed raising; and as regarded the ability to do 
the work for the money, he would state that Mr. Walker, the con- 
structor of the Severn ‘Tunnel, had contracted to make the heading 
under the River Severn, and to carry out the works necessary to bring 
the water to Horfield, for the sum of £308,000, and to accomplish the 
whole of the work within two years. The parliamentary estimate of the 
expenditure (which included other items beyond those he had men- 
tioned) was £366,354. The promoters had also consulted Mr. Richardson, 
the Engineer of the Severn Tunnel; and he was perfectly satisfied as 
to the feasibility of making the heading under the Severn, and also as to 
Mr. Walker’s estimate for the work. The learned Counsel proceeded to draw 
attention to several clauses in the Bill, and pointed out that the Consumers’ 
Company intended to afford a constant supply under pressure, and to _—— 
for domestic purposes on the rateable value, and not on the annual . 


rent or value of the premises, as was done by the Bristol Water Company. 
This charge would include the supply to one water-closet; but for each 





additional closet 5s. per annum was to be charged, and the cost of the 
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water for every bath was not to exceed 6s. perannum. Certain charges 
were made for the supply of shops and premises not wholly occupied ; and 
the Consumers’ Company were to be obliged to supply water for trade 
ae though the existing Company were not. The rates to be charged, 

e contended, were reasonable ones, and considerably lower than those 
of the present Company. Another clause provided for the transfer of the 
undertaking to the Corporation within six months after the passing of 
the Act, if the Corporation would pay the costs of obtaining the Act and 
refund the sums disbursed in exercise of the powers of the Act, together 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. on such costs, charges, and expen- 
diture. This was a very proper and beneficial clause, and it had been 
inserted in concert with the Deapevalicns and it was, he thought, a very 
natural and 4.390 sequel to the policy so very lately announced and 
adopted by their Lordships’ House, with regard to the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion Water Bill, and especially having regard to the debate on the third 
reading of that measure (see ante, p. 807). He would now come to the 
inception of the Bill. The water supply of Bristol was in the hands of a 
Company; and he was afraid he must say that the consumers and the 
Corporation of Bristol had long been very much discontented with the 
quantity and the quality of the water and the charges and general adminis- 
tration. The promoters of the Bill said that, under the circumstances, 
they had adopted the proper remedy, in looking out for a supply abun- 
dant in quantity, of excellent quality, and putting it in the hands 
of the consumers themselves. The prime mover in the matter was 
Mr. Edwards, a well-known citizen, who had been several times Mayor, 
and who now held that office. He was the first to urge the utilization of 
the Sudbrook Springs ; and he suggested to the present Company that the 
idea was worth entertaining. They, however, declined to take it up. Mr. 
Edwards then approached the Great Western Railway Company; and the 
result of the negotiations was an agreement with them to take the water. 
The scheme of Mr. Edwards rapidly found favour in Bristol; and the 
inhabitants immediately began to urge its development. A public meet- 
ing was held on the 29th of December, when resolutions were unanimously 
passed, that a further supply of pure and wholesome water was urgently 
needed, and that such supply could be best afforded by the Bill. The 
meeting approved of the provision by which the promoters bound them- 
selves, if required, to transfer their powers to the Corporation of Bristol ; 
and suggested the desirability of re-opening negotiations for the purchase 
of the existing Company’s works on equitable terms. However, the Com- 

any refused to enter into negotiations with the Corporation while the 
Bill was pending. There were a large number of petitions in favour of 
the Bill—mostly from neighbouring Local Authorities. As to the popula- 
tion of the district to be supplied, he might mention that in 1871 it 
was 225,700, while in 1881 it had risen to 281,890; in other words, there 
had been in this decade an increase of upwards of 56,000. If there was 
anything like a similar increase in the next decade, they would find that 
the population would be 350,000 at least. If they took 20 years, instead 
of 10 years, at anything like the same ratio, the population would be 
440,000; and the new supply would be ample forthis population. It wasa 
rule with regard to water supply to look 20 years ahead; and they would 
be able to supply 440,000 people with nearly 30 gallons of water per head 
per day. The learned Counsel ae to comment upon the resources 
of the present Company ; remarking that they were now inadequate, while 
in 20 years’ time they would not be equal to supplying more than 13 or 14 
gallons per head per day. Beyond this the Company could not be com- 
pelled to give a constant supply; and, above all, the quality of the water 
was bad—nothing having been done in the way of carrying out filtering 
works until February of thisyear. Having reviewed the financial position 
of the existing Company, and. referred to the ineffectual attempts made by 
the Corporation in 1877 and 1882 to acquire their undertaking, the learned 
Counsel touched upon their present charges, which he maintained compared 
unfavourably with those proposed by the Consumers’ Company. In con- 
clusion, he replied to the allegations contained in the petitions against the 
Bill by the Water Company and by the Caldicott Commissioners, and 
contended that the latter body had no locus standi. 

Mr. Ram argued that the district under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners had already suffered in consequence of a spring being tapped by 
the Railway Company during the construction of the Severn Tunnel; and 
if the Sudbrook Springs were taken over by the Consumers’ Company, 
further injury would be done to the land, 

The Committee decided that the Commissioners had no locus standi. 

Evidence was then given by representatives of the Horfield, Stapleton, 
and St. George’s Local Boards in favour of the Bill; and Mr. C. S. Samp- 
son, Chief Clerk to the Town Clerk of Bristol, produced minutes of the 
Council meetings relating to the negotiations for the purchase of the 
water-works in 1877 and 1882, and to the proceedings with regard to the 
present Bill. 


Sreconp Day—Monpay, May 9. 

Mr. Sampson, recalled, produced an analysis by Professor Wanklyn of 
the water supplied by the present Company. It showed that the water is 
very pure organically, and contains considerably less mineral matter than 
the water of Sudbrook Springs. There were, however, 21° of hardness. 

Mr. C. R. Ryland, Accountant, of Bristol, examined by Mr. PEMBROKE 
STEPHENS, said he had investigated the published accounts of the Company 
since 1870, and had prepared several statements showing the exact finan- 
cial condition of the concern up to 1886. The statement of capital account 
to the latter date showed an authorized capital of £1,204,000, out of which 
£899,995 had been raised ; leaving a balance of £304,005 still to be issued. 
A sum of £61,650 had been raised on temporary loans. For some years— 
from 1846 to 1854—no dividends were paid. In 1855, 14s. per cent. was 
paid; in 1871, 9 per cent.; and the next year the full dividend was 

aid. In some years the Company had taken from the reserve fund, and 
in some added to it; and 10 per cent. was placed to it down to 1885. In 
1896, 94 per cent. was paid; and in that year £800 was drawn from the 
fund. With the exception of 1886, from 1872 they had steadily paid the 
maximum dividend. In some years they paid not only the full ividend, 
but something additional in respect of arrears of dividends. Altogether 
£11,000 had been paid on account of arrears. In 1870 the revenue was 
£40,000; and in 1886 it was £78,000. The Pee of working expenses 
had not greatly varied. The Company had paid £15,400 for dividends in 
1870; but in 1886 this sum was raised to £39,772. They divided almost up 
to the hilt in profits. On Feb. 28, 1877, the provisional agreement between 
the Corporation and the Company for the purchase of the undertaking 
involved in round numbers an annual charge of £48,000. In September, 
1877, these terms were renewed; and the Directors then stipulated that 
they should be £56,000. This increase of £8000 was accounted for by 
the fact that the Directors made a condition that the uncalled capital of 
£80,000 should be called up, and 10 per cent. on this would be £8000. 

Mr. Batrourn Browne: That is erroneous, as I shall show on cross- 
examination. 

Witness said he drew his conclusions from the Company’s reports. In 
addition to the dividends, the ordinary shareholders had benefited to the 
extent of £124,621 by the premiums on the issue of shares. It was 
reported to the Town Council that there was a sum of £317,000 arrears of 





dividends due to the shareholders; and if the premiums on the iggy 

shares had been applied to the reduction of these arrears, they would ve 
been reduced to the extent of £190,000. The large number of high dive 
dend-paying shares would be an important factor in any future Degotia, 
tions for the purchase of the works by the Corporation. “4 

In cross-examination by Mr. BaLrour Brownz, witness said in the first 
nine years the Company paid no dividend, and not a full dividend till 
1872. There was £317,000 arrears of dividends due to the holders of 
£200,000 of the Company’s capital. A water company were entitled alte 
paying dividend, to set aside 10 per cent. of its share capital for the 
reserve fund, to be used either for equalizing dividends or for extraordin ; 
contingencies. my 

Mr. Batrour Browne read an extract from a report of a Committee ot 
the Corporation, stating that they and the Directors had been advised 
that Parliament would not allow a corporation to become possessorg of an 
uncalled share capital ; and therefore it became necessary to call] up the 
£80,000 before the undertaking could be vested in the Corporation. ‘This 
restriction would destroy all the calculations of a probable income, 

In re-examination witness said there could be no doubt that the Com. 

any had exercised their financial powers, like their dividends, up to the 
pit ; and this for their own benefit, and without much regard to the 
consumers. 

Mr. G. Pearson, Governor of the Bristol Incorporation of the Poor, gave 
an account of the dispute which occurred a few years ago as to the cha e 
for water to be supplied by the Company to the Stapleton Workhouse, ang 
the terms of settlement. 

Mr. E. B. Wood, President of the Bristol Beer and Wine Trade Associa. 
tion, said the Association numbered about 250 members ; and there were 
1212 licensed public-houses in the city. About 1000 were supplied by the 
existing Company. In 1881 an additional charge was levied on licensed 
houses, varying from 10s. upwards, according to the rent. He calculated 
that this extra charge brought in £700 to the Company; and, in spite of 
representations, they refused to take it off again. His trade were unapj. 
mously in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. W. Burland, Vice-President of the Association, said he objected to 
the extra charge, and saw the Secretary of the Water Company on the 
matter. He was told that the Company had power to enforce the charge, 
and were determined to do so. The Association’s Solicitor advised that 
they could not evade payment ; and therefore the money was paid. 

Mr. S. Tryon, of the firm of Messrs. Tribe, Clark, and Co,, Accountants, 
of Bristol and London, gave evidence as to the rates charged by the Com. 
pany. Hesaid they did not publish any separate scale of rates for domestic 
supplies, and this was contrary to custom. They only published trade 
rates for supplies by meter; and these were high as compared with other 
towns, and they pressed heavily on various industries. In other towns 
charitable institutions paid for what they used, or the minimum was lower 
than in Bristol. Bristol water was very hard, and caused deposits in steam- 
boilers, to remove which entailed a serious outlay. 

Mr. 7’, C. Stock, owner of the Talbot Hotel, Bristol, said his experience 
in Plymouth showed him that the Bristol water charges were 300 per cent, 
higher than those in the Devonshire town; and this was a great hindrance 
to trade and commerce. He admitted that the Plymouth water was pro. 
bably obtained at less expense; no pumping being required. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
Turspay, APRIL 26 
(Before Mr, A. Gites, Chairman; the Hon. A. R. D. Exxior, Mr, Dzasy, 
Mr. Lacaita, and Mr. Bonnamu-Carter, Referee.) 
PUDSEY GAS BILL. 

Mr. Brpper, Q.C., and Mr. Jeuns appeared for the promoters. The 
opponents of the Bill were represented by Mr. Batrour Browne Q.C., and 
Mr Meysey-THompson, for the Bradford Corporation; Mr. Pemsroxr 
SrepHens, Q.C., and Mr. Currrorp, for the Pudsey Local Board; and 
Mr. Saunpers, Q.C., for the Farsley Local Board. 

Mr. BrppeER, in opening the case, said the object of the Bill was to enable 
the Pudsey Gas Company to raise further capital, and to introduce some 
provisions which were not contained in their original Act. The Company 
was incorporated in 1845 to supply a district containing numerous populous 
villages. 'They were authorized to raise a capital of £12,000 by shares and 
£4000 by borrowing. The Company constructed their works under their 
Act; and for a certain number of years the capital was sufficient. The 
undertaking gradually grew; and in 1855 the Company were obliged to go 
to Parliament again. The Act of 1845 contained a clause which authorized 
the Company, if they thought fit, to raise the whole of the capital by 
shares, and not to borrow. They exercised this option, and raised the 
whole of the money by shares—that was, the capital which carried a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. In 1855 they obtained an Act, which gave them power 
to raise further capital to the extent of £32,000 by shares and £10,000 by 
borrowing—the share capital being limited to 7 per cent. dividend; but 
there was a clause authorizing them to raise the whole of the capital by 
shares if they thought fit, and they did so. At that time the maximum 
price charged for gas was 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. The Company continued 
to extend their works as the district required it. Now they had laid outthe 
whole of their money, with the exception of £2559, and there was an immediate 
and pressing need for capital a ge The district had been growing; 
and it was absolutely impossible for the Company to meet the require 
ments of the inhabitants unless they had power to raise more money. 
The financial result was that the Company were just ag pe paying 
their maximum dividend, but were not quite earning it. He believed that 
a year or two ago they were earning the dividend, or rather more than eart- 
ing it; but the price of residuals had gone down immensely, and the preset 
position of the Company was that they were £400 or £500 a year short of 
the money necessary to pay the maximum dividend. They had not ce 
to pay the dividend, because they hada reserve fund. The learned Counsel 
then explained the clauses of the Bill. By clause 6 they asked for power 
to raise additional capital. Clause 8 provided that the stock should be 
offered by auction or by tender; and clause 12, for the application 0 
premium to the capital purposes of the Company, but not to be conside 
as capital entitled to dividend. By clause 13 the Company sought to 
consolidate their stock into 7 per cent. stock; and by clause 19, to intro- 
duce the sliding scale. The standard price the Company proposed to fix 
was 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. At the present time they were charging 
8s.; and they were not earning their dividends. Clause 30 provided that 
by agreement the Company might take a certain quantity of extra land for 
their works. At present they had only 5 acres, and now they asked - 
power to have 8 acres more; but they only proposed to take the land by 
agreement. Clause 82 provided that the quality of the gas should be 1 
candles. The learned Counsel next dealt with the = of the Farsley 
Local Board against the Bill, showing that they objected to all the pro 
visions. He remarked that the Farsley authority appeared to want to 6° 
back to antediluvian times. In reference to the objection to the slidixg 
scale, he admitted that the whole point of the Bill was that the stand: 

rice should be adjusted ; and this he agreed was a fair matter for discusst 
he Company had originally fixed it at 4s.; but they now put it at 3s, 6¢. 
per 1000 cubic feet. It was for the Committee to decide whether this w# 
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the consumer’ D 
ion objected to the Bill on the ground that it would injuriously 


ae Thornbury and Tyersal, for which the Corporation were the 

igeal authority. The Corporation strongly opposed the proposal to raise 

siditional capital, and said that the rates of dividend were far too 

high, and inexpedient in the interest of the consumers. If any in- 

capital was sanctioned, the Corporation submitted that the 

poney should be borrowed. In reference to this, the learned Council 

remarked that the Company were simply acting in accordance with the 

nirements of Parliament. Dealing with other objections, he said that 

be considered the standard price fair, and that it was as low as it waa any- 
where, except Loughborough, where it was 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. Then 
the Corporation submitted that they were debarred from supplying their 
own gas to Thornbury and Tyersal, and that they should be empowered to 
urchase the rights of the Company to furnish gas to the districts named, 
orto supply it in competition with the Company. Therefore, because the 

Company asked for further capital, the Corporation were requesting the 
Committee to try over again a question which was decided against them in 
931, and were seeking to dismember the Company by taking the most 
productive pe of their undertaking, or to supply gas in competition with 
them, which would simply drive them from the neighbourhood. He con- 
tended that there was nothing to warrant this. There was no suggestion 
that there had been extravagant management or malversation of funds on 
the part of the yee pe The time had come when they wanted more 
capital; and he could not think there was any ground for the opposition. 

ne following evidence was then called :— 

Mr. Armitage, examined by Mr. Jzunz, said he was Chairman of the 
Company, which was formed in 1845 to supply Pudsey and Farsley with 

. At that time works were erected at Pudsey. The principal villages 
were Pudsey, Calverley, Farsley, and Stanningley—mostly manufacturing 

villages. ‘Tyersal and Thornbury were places in which there had been a 
considerable increase of population. In 1861 the Company purchased 
sdditional land, erected another gasholder, and incorporated the works of 
sFarsley Company. The promoters had raised the whole of the capital 
suthorized by their Act of 1855; but a sum of £2559 was unexpended at the 
end of last year. The total capital now subscribed and fully paid up was 
£58,000. In 1855 the maximum price charged for gas was 6s. per 1000 
cubic feet. Since then there had been reductions; and the charge now 
was 3s., and with discounts off it was brought down to 2s.10d. The large 
consumers had gas cheaper. It worked out to an average of 2s. 10d. 
per 1000 feet. The Company had paid maximum dividends since 1877; 
and they had a reserve fund of £3217. Thornbury and Tyersal formed a 
valuable district for the Company. In 1881 the Bradford Corporation 
sought to annex these two | pacy and the Company opposed the scheme. 
The og ay now supplied gas in these districts. Their works were large 
enough; but they required more storeage room, and for this reason they 
asked for more land. They had not earned their maximum dividends 
during the last two years, and had resorted to the reserve fund to make up 
the deficiency. The y= y ! objected to the Bradford Corporation takin 
the supply of Tyersal and Thornbury into their own hands, as it woul 
take away a large amount of the Company’s income. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BaLrour Browne, witness denied that 
there had been negotiations between the Corporation and the Company for 
_— of part of the Company’s plant and goodwill for those two 

istricts. 

Mr. BaLrour Browns read certain correspondence that had taken place 
between the Town Clerk of Bradford and the Secretary of the Company 
on the matter ; the latter stating that the Directors had passed a resolu- 
tion declining to entertain the proposals of the Corporation to purchase 
the part of the undertaking referred to. 

itness, replying to further questions, admitted that the correspondence 
had taken place. He said he knew that the inhabitants of the districts 
named wished to be supplied by the Corporation, and that they had held a 
meeting in opposition to the Bill. The Company, however, declined to 
transfer that part of their works. They were not disposed to sell at all. 
They had come to Parliament for further powers because they needed 
more capital; but he did not know that the works were in a bad state, or 
that there had been excessive leakage. He admitted that a portion of the 
retort-house was blown up some years ago; but he denied that the repairs 
were paid for out of capital. He did not consider the rateable value a 
sufficient test of the way in which the districts of Tyersal and Thornbury 
had grown. The consumption of gas there in 1880 was 32,619,700 cubic 
feet, and in 1886 it was 33,963,792 cubic feet. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: If the Committee give you the Bill, do you 
think you will be able to supply gas at less than 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet ? 

Witness : We are supplying it for 3s. now. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SaunpERs: Probably if the standard price was 
fixed at 3s, 6d., the Company would divide 2 per cent. more than they now 
did. The additional capital would probably last 12 or 14 years. He antici- 
pated that the £32,000 stock would sell by auction for £160 per cent. 

Cross-examined by Mr. StepHENs: The Company had two sets of works 
—one at Pudsey and the other at Farsley. If the parts of the district 
attached to Bradford ceased to be supplied by the Company, the suppl: 
would be adequate for Pudsey. The +> in Pudsey had not muc 
increased. The principal increase in the consumption of gas had taken 
place in Tyersal and Thornbury. 

Mr. Stepuens: Is it not a fact that this Bill is intended to put you ina 
better position for the purposes of sale ? 

Witness : We do not expect to be in a better position. We should not 
have come for further powers if we had not been obliged to do so. 

_In further cross-examination, witness admitted that in July, 1885, he 
signed a report stating that the plant and the general property of the 
Com pany had been maintained in an efficient state, and that the whole of 
the district was fully supplied. The Company wanted more land because 
they desired, among other things, to construct a railway siding. 

The Cuarrman, in reference to a previous discussion, said the Committee 
could not decide the question of standard price without having evidence 
on all the circumstances affecting it; and they would require the pro- 
moters to produce it. It was desirable, therefore, that there should be 
cross-examination on various matters, even though there were no specific 
allegations in the petition with regard to them; but the promoters ought 
to have due notice of the points which the petitioners intended to attack, 
















































Srconp Day—WepnespayY, Apri 27, 

Mr. Armitage was further cross-examined at great length in regard to 
the sliding scale, with a view to show that under the extremely probable 
circumstances of the Company charging less than the standard ~~ they 
Se retline a considerably higher dividend than that ostensibly fixed in 

ul, 

In re-examination by Mr. Jzunz, witness said the Company proposed to 
convert the £16,000 10 per cent. stock into £22,880 7 per cent. stock. A 
bs, per cent. dividend upon £16,000 amounted to £40, and upon £22,880 to 
raf 4s.; making the difference, in the case of a rise, of £17 4s. But, on 

other hand, if the price of gas had to be raised 1d. per 1000 feet, and 
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go high, and to see that there was a fair and just medium between | the dividend to undergo a consequential reduction of 5s. per cent., there 
s and the Company. The petition of the Bradford Cor- | would be a corresponding difference the other way. 


In answer to the CuarrMaN, witness said the average price of coal last 
yas was 9s.4d. per ton. The price in 1874 was 18s. perton. The Company 
ad fixed the standard price of gas at 3s. 6d.,in order to meet a contingent 
rise in the price of coal. 
Mr. J. H. Blackburn, accountant, of Bradford, said the average discounts 
allowed during 1886 amounted to 44 per cent.; making the average price of 
gas something like 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. The average price of coal 
per ton was 10s. in 1884, 9s. 8d. in 1885, and 9s. 4d. in 1886. The quantity 
consumed in 1884 was 8021 tons; in 1885, 8484 tons; and in 1886, 9875 
tons. The amount realized by the residual products was £2881 in 1884, 
£2379 in 1885, and £1676 in 1886. The effect of the conversion of the 10 per 
cent. stock into 7 per cent. stock would be to give £18 16s, more dividend 
in the case of a 5s. per cent. rise of dividend than if the stock had remained 
unconverted, If the dividend were reduced 5s. per cent., the effect would 
be the other way. 
Mr. Jeune having intimated that the state of health of the Comeeap's 
Engineer and Secretary (Mr. J. Payne) would not allow of his being called 
to give evidence, 
he CuarrMan said the promoters would labour under considerable dis- 
advantage if they did not call either Mr. Payne or some one else to give 
the information the Committee thought they were entitled to. 

Eventually it was decided to call Mr. Barlow, the Company’s foreman. 

Mr. E. Milnes, of Bradford, Architect to the Company, gave it as his 
opinion that the present works were not equal to the strain put upon them 
during the winter months, and said he did not see how the Company could 
go on unless they had more capital. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Batrour Brownz, witness denied that the 
works were in a ruinous condition, or that the retorts were worn out to 
such an extent as to cause great waste in manufacture, and consequent 
increase in the price of gas. The purifying-shed, however, had been 
neglected, and was not in a good condition. The mains were laid 2 feet 
from the surface of the ground, which, in his opinion, was not an inju- 
dicious thing to do. Personally, he saw no difficulty in the way of sepa- 
rating Thornbury and Tyersal from the rest of the works, and allowing 
them to be supplied from Bradford, in which borough they were situate, 
provided the Company were compensated. 

Mr. Jeunz, at this point, stated that he now proposed to call two Con- 
sulting Engineers; but, as the allegations of mismanagement had come 
upon the promoters quite as a surprise—no hint having been given in 
the petitions that such a course would be pursued—it was obvious that 
he could not answer the charges in detail at that moment. Mr. Barlow 
would, however, be called on the following day. 

The Cuarman said when an old-established Company came before Par- 
liament, they must always be prepared to answer certain questions as 
to the management. The Committee would require more information 
upon the points which had been raised. 

Mr. R. P. Spice, C.E., said the Company’s works were in fair order, 
being neither perfect nor unusually imperfect, The amount of new 
capital asked for would not enable the Company satisfactorily to carry 
on the works for more than ten years. The productive, the storeage, and 
the distributing plant would require enlarging to meet the increasing 
demand for gas. It would cost 3s. 3d. ~~ 1000 cubic feet to manufac- 
ture the gas at the present time; and this price would have to be 
charged if the existing dividend was to be maintained. This figure, then, 
being the cost of manufacture, in his opinion 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
was a fair maximum price to ask for, in order to allow for an increase 
in the cost of coal and other unforeseen circumstances. With regard to 
the desire of the Bradford Corporation to appropriate Thornbury and 
Tyersal, he considered it would be unfair to take away a part of the con- 
cern. If they took any, they ought to take the whole. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: Do you not know that the Bradford Corporation 
and the two Local Boards of Pudsey and Farsley are here offering to 
purchase the whole of the works ? 

Witness : I did not know that. 

Under these circumstances, can you see any reason why you should not 
say to the Company, “ The wisest thing you can do is to send the whole 
matter to an arbitrator, and have the value assessed ?”—The Company 
might not care to risk the chances of arbitration. 

Supposing, as we say, that the cost of manufacturing gas (3s. 3d. per 1000 
feet, as compared with 2s. 6d. at Calverley) is due to bad management, 
would not this have an effect on your calculation ?—My calculation might 
be affected by the conditions you bring forward. 

In further cross-examination as to the condition of the works, witness 
said he had only paid one visit to them; but it was sufficient to enable 
him to see that there was no dilapidation or abnormal state of disrepair. 


Turmp Day—Tuurspay, Aprit 28, 

Mr. Spice, recalled, stated, in answer to the Carman, that the works 
would produce 78 million cubic feet of gas per annum. As the total con- 
sumption was 64 millions, it was necessary to keep the works up to the 
higher capacity. 

r. Barlow, examined by Mr. Jeunz, said he superintended the gas- 
making and main-laying operations. The most important of the Com- 
pany’s works were at Pudsey, where there were 80 retorts. There were 
26 at Farsley, of which only 15 were in actual use. The works were 
not capable of producing more gas without additional retorts. 

In cross-examination, witness said there was not sufficient ground for 
the erection of additional retorts at Farsley; but there was room for 70 
more at Pudsey. He presumed the Company intended to extend their 
works on the land to be acquired under the Bill. He did not make out 
the returns sent to the Board of Trade, and therefore could not say 
whether or not they were accurate on the question of leakage. 

Mr. Mrysey-THompson said he had the Board of Trade returns show- 
ing that the quantity of gas made in 1882 was 64,871,000 cubic feet, of 
which 55,450,000 were accounted for; showing a difference of about 
9,000,000 cubic feet. The leakage was thus shown to be about 13 or 14 per 
cent., whereas it had been stated in evidence to be more than 25 per cent. 
He thought they were entitled to some explanation of this discrepancy. 

Mr. JEuNE said that he could not explain it. The returns were clearly 
inaccurate; the leakage being now much greater than was there shown. 

Mr.. Mersey THompson: And year after year they have been wrong. 
= witness :) Are the Government returns made up from the books pro- 

uced to-day ? 

Mr. JevunE: He does not know. 

Mr. Mreysey-Tuompson: Then let him say so. (To witness:) Are there 
any retorts which have not been renewed for eight or nine years ? 

Witness: There are 10 retorts which have not been renewed for five or 
six years. 

The Cuarnman: Have you sufficient gasholder capacity ? 

Witness: No; we want double the present amount. 

Mr. Blackburn was recalled, and questioned as to the discrepancies in the 
returns; but he stated that he could not explain the matter, as he was 
simply called in to examine the books for the purpose of this inquiry. 
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Further evidence in a of the D gy wed case was given by Mr. 
Armitage (recalled), Mr. 7’. Hawksley, C.E. The latter witness stated that 
the leakage he found at Barnsley was 16 per cent.; at Calverley, 15 per 
cent.; at Drighlington, 20 per cent.; at Ardsley, 30 per cent.; at Goole, 
16 per cent.; at Holmfirth, 19 per cent. ; and at Penistone, 164 per cent, 


Fourta Day—Frinpay, Aprin 29. 

Mr. 7. Fairley, Borough Analyst for Leeds, said that he had tested the 
Pudsey gason severaloccasions. The illuminating power was 172 candles ; 
and as regarded purity, he found it of high quality—the average amount 
of sulphur compounds being only 124 grains per 100 cubic feet. At Leeds 
the sulphur compounds in the gas amounted to 20 grains per 100 feet. 

This was the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Batrour Browne then addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
Bradford Corporation. He said that instead of being a Bill to raise addi- 
tional capital, this Bill was most carefully framed for the purpose of put- 
ting money into the pockets of the Company. The works were in a dilapi- 
dated condition, because the Company had gone on dividing their maxi- 
mum dividends, and had allowed the works to get out of repair; and now 
they had the assurance to come to Parliament and ask for money to do 
that which they ought to have done out of their own pockets. He was 
speaking on behalf of Tyersal and Thornbury, which were included in 
Bradford, where the consumers took the gas from the Company, and where 
the Company also — gas for the public lamps. The Company were 
charging an average of 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet for their gas ; and they 
asked the Committee to fix the standard price at 3s.6d. If they were 
allowed to do this, they would go home and immediately lower the price to 
2s.10d. This would do the Company no harm; but the result of the 
manipulation of the stock would amount to £144 per annum out of the 
pockets of the consumers. This would have the effect of the conversion of 
the stock which the Bill proposed from 10 per cent. into 7 per cent. stock. 
Referring to the price which the Company paid for coal—9s. 4d. a ton— 
he said that the Bradford Corporation obtained it for 8s. 9d. and 8s. 10d. 
The Company were, therefore, paying too much—to the injury of the 
consumers. ‘This, he submitted, showed culpable mismanagement. With 
reference to the question of leakage, it was shown to be very excessive. 
It was due to the fact that in many places the mains were only laid 
9 inches, and even less, below the surface of the roads. The con- 
sumers suffered from this excessive leakage ; for he calculated that they 
had to pay 2d. per 1000 cubic feet more than they ought to pay for the gas 
if the leakage was at the normal amount of 6 percent. He submitted that, 
under all the circumstances, the standard price fixed by the Bill was too 
high. On behalf of the Bradford Corporation, he had to say that they 
distinctly believed that the supply of gas for Tyersal and Thornbury 
should be in the hands of the Corporation. 

The Cuarrman: Can we give you power to purchase without your coming 
to Parliament ? 

Mr. Batrour Brownz said he was not asking the Committee to put in a 
clause for the purchase of that part of the undertaking from the Company. 
The Committee would hear that there had been a large meeting of the 
consumers to protest against the Bill, and in favour of the purchase of the 
works by the Corporation. The Committee, he admitted, could not now 
compel the Company to part with their undertaking; but they might 
suggest that the parties should come to terms. The Committee could 
reject the Bill; and if they did, there was no doubt that the Company 
would consent to sell their works. The Corporation would be quite agree- 
able to purchase them, and to allow the price to be fixed by an arbitrator ; 
and they were willing that the arbitrator should consider the question of 
prospective value. 

Evidence was then called in opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. 7. Mitchell, a worsted manufacturer at Thornbury, said at present 
he was compelled to take his gas from the promoters ; but he was not satis- 
fied with it, as it was not so good as that of the Bradford Corporation. It 
did not give so much light, and yet it cost more money. He had to leave 
with the Company a deposit of £20, and the = no interest upon it. As 
a burgess of Bradford and a consumer of gas, he thought the supply ought 
—_ ov to be in the hands of the Corporation in all parts of the 

orough. 

Mr. 7. Stead, chemist and spirit merchant, of Tyersal, deposed to a 
meeting of gas consumers having been held at Tyersal in March, at which 
a petition against the Bill was adopted. He said the consumers were dis- 
satisfied with the quality of the gas, as well as with the price charged. 





Firth Day—Monpay, May 2. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., examined by Mr. Batrour Browne, said he 
thought the promoters were asking too much by their Bill. In the first 
place, he considered that the amount of capital a for was excessive ; 
secondly, the proposed conversion of stock was undesirable in the interest 
of the gas consumers; and, thirdly, the standard price was too high. He 
thought that the Company ought to be empowered to raise only sufficient 
capital to carry them on for 10 or 15 years. The returns made by the 
Company to the Board of Trade showed that there had been since 1880 a 
simple increase in the consumption of gas supplied by them of 3 per cent., 
and not of 4°18 per cent., as stated by the promoters in evidence, and there 
had been an increase of 2°84 in the compound ratio. He calculated that 
in 15 years the consumption in the Company’s district would increase to 
91,950,000 cubic feet a year. This would give a daily make of 511,000 cubic 
feet. The number of retorts required to produce this quantity of gas would 
be less than they had at present. If their 106 retorts were in proper 
order, they would produce 593,000 cubic feet. The storeage capacity now 
was 490,000 cubic feet. If they took the figures of the promoters, which 
showed that 624,000 cubic feet would have to be provided for, they would 
have to increase the works to produce the additional 30,000 cubic feet. To 
add to the daily production 30,000 cubic feet, he would give the Company 
a new holder capable of containing 100,000 cubic feet of gas. He calcu- 
lated that the outlay required would be £3000 on the works and £2000 for 
the enlargement and extension of the mains ; muking £5000 as the amount 
required to provide for an increase of 4°18 per cent. in the consumption. 
In reference to the conversion of the stock from 10 to7 per cent. stock, 
and the adoption of the sliding scale, he said this operation would benefit 
the shareholders, but the consumers would get no benefit whatever. The 
sliding scale worked disadvantageously to the consumer in an increasing 
ratio as the dividend increased. After examining the figures given in 
evidence as to the basis for the standard price, he arrived at the conclusion 
that it should not be more than 3s. 04d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Compan 
had a reserve fund of about £3000; and if the sliding scale were allowed, 
they would have no use for this fund, which ought to go to benefit the 
consumers. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BippEr, witness admitted that on the 
figures brought forward by the learned Counsel, the consumption of gas 
had increased 74 per cent., and not 3 per cent., as he (witness) had stated 
in his examination-in-chief ; but he thought the figures submitted to him 
were not correct. Ina return placed before him by Mr. Bidder, witness 
admitted that most of the provincial corporations produced less than 
10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal; and the leakage was 7 instead of 





6 per cent. He understood the leakage in Bradford was 4 per cent 

ing at the present low price of coal, he did not think a margin oughtto h, 
allowed in fixing the standard price, to provide against a possible age 
his experience, Parliament did not always allow a margin ; he had ky qn 
cases where only the price actually charged was granted. own 

By the Committers: He considered that 10 or 15 years was suffic) 
period for the Company to go without coming to Parliament to — 
power to raise further capital ; but if they went on for 40 or 50 Years — 
would, of course, need further capital. He did not attach much impo: hey 
to the amount of leakage in consequence of the pipes being laid near - 
ep. 8 llow, M f the Bradford C - 

r. D. Swallow, Manager of the Bradford Corporation Gas Departm 
examined by Mr. Mryszy-THompson, said he viens the ee. —_ 
of the Pudsey Gas Company was unsatisfacto: The loss of gas by leak. 
age was excessive. He gave figures showing that the leakage in Bradfonj 
was only about 4 per cent. He thought that the Company ought rar 
able to get their coal at 8s. 9d.a ton. The Bradford Corporation paid { 
their coal 8s. 7d. a ton in 1882, 8s. 92d. in 1883, 8s. 112d. in 1884, 85, gq . 
1885, and 8s. 103d. in 1886. The coal came from South Yorkshire, and che 
good coal for gas making purposes. The Bradford Corporation charged ie 
gas 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet within and without the borough; and this 
would be reduced shortly to 2s.3d. The Corporation also supplied th 
whole of the public lamps free of charge. In addition to providing sink, 
ing fund, they made a profit of £20,000 a year, which was applied towards 
reducing the rates. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Jeune, witness said the quantity of gas given 
in the Board of Trade return as having been used by private consumer;— 
viz., 1046 million cubic feet—should be 1146 million cubic feet. 

The CHarrmMan remarked that it appeared as if the 100 millions Unac- 
counted for was the quantity consumed in the public lamps. 

Mr. Meysey-Tuompson said he would undertake to clear up the matte 
by Sma the return sent to the Board of Trade. 

he Curran said that they not only found wrong returns made as ty 
Pudsey, but as to Bradford as well. 

Mr. Mrysey-Tuompson : With this difference—that the Bradford returns 
are wrong for one year only, whereas the Pudsey returns are incorrect for 
several years. It is obviously a clerical error, because, although the quan- 
tity made and the quantity consumed by the public lamps have increased 
the quantity supplied to private consumers has fallen off, according to the 
returns, to the extent of 50 millions. 

The Cuartrman : It is unfortunate, after you have been so hard on Pudsey 
for making an inaccurate return, that your own is inaccurate also. 

Mr. Meysey-Tuompson : But their mistake is made year after year, 

Mr. C. Gott, M. Inst. C.E., gave it as his opinion that Thornbury and 
Tyersal should be ee by the Corporation of Bradford. 

The Cuarrman (addressing Mr. Meysey-Thompson) said he did not ge 
the point of this, inasmuch as the Corporation could not ask the Com. 
mittee to transfer the Company’s works to them. He did not think they 
had any evidence that Padsey wanted to get rid of Thornbury and Tyersal, 
There was nothing to prevent their coming to a mutual agreement. 

Mr. MeysEy-THompson: Nothing whatever; but, of course, the price 
asked is prohibitive. They want £150,000 on a capital of £58,000. 

The Cuarnrman: The Committee were rather in hope that you would haye 
come to terms about the purchase of the Thornbury portion, and saved 
us a good deal of trouble. 

Mr. Meysey-THompson: We will meet them on the most liberal terms 
if the Committee intimate that an agreement ought to be come to. 

Mr. T. Fenwick, M.Inst.C.E., of Leeds, said he considered that the 
Company were asking for an excessive amount, and that with proper 
management £10,000 additional capital ought to carry the Company on for 
about twelve years. He believed this would be sufficient to provide for all 
the requisite works. Pe 


Sixt Day—Tvurspay, May 3. 

Mr. Got, in further examination, said he considered the Company ought 
to raise the money they required by borrowing; but he could not give pr 
cedents for gas companies being compelled to borrow on their existing 
share capital. If the Pudsey Company had the Tyersal and Thornbury 
part of the concern taken from them, and they received full compens- 
tion, not only would there be no hardship, but the Company would be 
relieved of some of their difficulties. 

This was the case for the Bradford Corporation. 

Witnesses were then called on behalf of the opposing Local Boards. 

Mr. E. Woodhouse, Chairman of the Farsley Local Board, said that the 
inhabitants of Farsley were generally opposed to the Bill, on the grounis 
that they desired to have the gas supply in their own hands, that they 
considered the Company arbitrary in their dealings with the consumer, 
and that the consumers had to pay a higher price for the gas than they 
should do. A deputation had waited upon the Company, to ask them to 
agree to the sale of their undertaking; and the Company fixed the price 
at £150,000. The Local Board were willing to have the price settled by 
arbitration. 

Mr. Womersley, Chairman of the Pudsey Local Board, said the gas con- 
sumers at Pudsey were very much opposed to the Bill in its present form. 
The arbitrary way in which the Company treated the consumers hai 
created a strong feeling against them, The consumers alse thought the 
price charged for the gas too high. 

This was the whole of the evidence. 

Mr. SrepHens then addressed the Committee in support of the case for 
the Pudsey Local Board. He said his clients thought that the jurisdic 
tion of the Quarter Sessions should be upheld, that the standard pric 
should not be higher than 3s. per 1000 feet, and that the amount of capitil 
asked for should be reduced, or that the Company should be compelled 
borrow the money they required. 


Seventh Day—WepneEspay, May 4, 

Mr. Saunvers this morning addressed the Committee on behalf of tht 
Farsley Local Board. In the course of his remarks, . ‘ 

The Cuarrman said the Committee were quite clear on the point—vil, 
that they would not grant any powers for the compulsory purchase of 
Company’s works. 

Mr. Brpper having replied for the promoters, 

The room was cleared. On the readmission of the parties, 

The Cuarrman said: The Committee have come to the following 0 
clusions :—That the preamble of the Bill is proved (and I may say west 
unanimous on all the points). Additional capital may be raised by shart 
to produce £24,000, including premiums ; power will be granted to borr# 
£8000 more ; and authority given to convert the 10 per cent. into 7 pf 
cent. stock. The initial price of gas is to be 3s. 1d. per 1000 cable 
and the illuminating power 15 candles. The clause as to land to 
as it is at present. 


Eteutn Day—Tuurspay, May 5. 
To-day the clauses were gone through and settled, and the Bill order! 
to be reported to the House. 
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egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
onpay, May 9. 
(Before Justice Cave.) 


WARD UV, THE MAYOR, ETC., OF SHEFFIELD. 
is case, Which was argued on April 26 and 27, raised two important 

‘nts with regard to the powers and duties of Corporations desiring to 
remote or oppose Bills in Parliament under the Borough Funds Acts. 

igots are fully stated in his Lordship’s considered judgment. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.), Mr. R. S.Wricut, 
yd Mr. BARKER 7. for the plaintiff; Mr. A. Cuarues, Q.C., Mr. 
YooBsoM, Q.C., and r. FITZGERALD for the defendants, 

Justice Cave : In this case the plaintiff, who is a ratepayer of Sheffield, 

ings an action against the Corporation of Sheffield under the following 
ciroumstances :—On or about Nov. 20, 1886, the defendants gave public 
potice of their intention to poste a Bill in Parliament, empowering 

to purchase the undertaking of the Sheffield Water- Works Company. 

On the 28th of December, at a public meeting of owners and ratepayers, 
held in pursuance of sec. 4, 35 & 36 Vict., cap. 91, a resolution consenting 
ip the promotion of the Bill was carried. A poll was thereupon demanded, 
sod the Chairman read a notice that the poll would be taken by means of 
yoting-papers, which would be issued to all such ratepayers and owners, 
ifany, a8 might be entitled to vote; that such voting-papers would be 
jedivered to the respective persons entitled to them, at their respective 
sidresses, on Jan. 13, 1887; that any person qualified to vote who should 
not duly receive such voting-paper on such day might apply personally to 
the Chairman for one on any day before Jan. 16; and that the voting- 
papers would be collected on Monday, Jan. 17. This notice was after- 
yards published at the places where public notices are usually affixed in 
Sheffield between Dec. 31 and Jan. 4. The plaintiff issued his writ on 
Jan. 5; and now claims a declaration that the notice and all proceedings 
tuken thereunder were void, and an injunction to restrain the defen- 
aunts from applying the public funds or rates under their control in 
paying the expenses of the notice, or of the proceedings thereunder, 
or in paying the costs and expenses of promoting the Bill, until the 
consent of the ratepayers and owners has been duly obtained. On Monday, 

Jan. 17, the motion was made, on behalf of the plaintiff, for an interim 

injunction to restrain the defendants from proceeding with the poll. But 

asthis was the day fixed for collecting the voting-papers, it was arranged 
tbat the motion should not then be proceeded with, but that the hearing 
of the action should be expedited ; and it accordingly came on and was 
heard before me on — 24 and 26. The first contention of the plaintiff 
was that no poll at all could be taken, unless the Corporation had duly 
nade and kept the register of owners and occupiers provided for by the 

Public Health Act, 1875. It was held in Regina v. Sheffield, that a Corpo- 
ration could not apply borough funds, there being no surplus, in paying 
the expenses incurred in opposing a Bill peutaoted by a Water Company 
for obtaining fresh ree although such opposition might have been for 
the public benefit of the inhabitants of the borough. In consequence of 
this decision, 35 & 36 Vict., cap. 91, was passed in the following year. 
By this Act, after reciting that it was expedient to extend the powers of 
governing bodies so as to enable them to apply the funds of such governing 
body towards such costs, charges, and expenses as might be incurred for 
the purpose and in the manner therein provided, power is given to, among 
other governing bodies, the council of any municipal borough when, in 
their judgment, it is expedient to promote or oppose any local and per- 
sonal Bill in Parliament, to apply the borough fund, borough rate, or other 
public funds or rates to the payment of the costs and expenses attending 
thesame. Section 4 of the Act imposes certain restrictions on the exer- 
cise of this power; and it is provided, inter alia, that no expense in pro- 
noting any Bill shall be so charged unless such promotion shall have had 
the consent of the owners and ratepayers of the district, to be expressed 
by resolution in the manner provided in the Local Government Act, 1858, 
for the adoption of that Act. By the Public Health Act, 1875, the Local 
Government Act of 1858 is repealed ; and by section 313 of the later Act, 
it is provided that where in an Act any provisions of any other Act 
which was repealed by that Act were mentioned or referred to, such Act 
should be read as if the provisions of that Act applicable to the same 
or similar purposes were therein mentioned or referred to instead of 
such repealed provisions, and were substituted for the same. The third 
schedule of the Act of 1875 contains rules as to resolutions of owners and 
ratepayers. By rule 6, when a meeting of owners and ratepayers is held, 
the chairman as to propose the resolution to the meeting, which is to 
decide for or against its adoption. If, a poll is demanded, it is to be taken 
by voting-papers in the same way, and with the same incidents and con- 
ditions as to the qualifications of electors and scale of voting, as to notice 
tobe given by the returning officer, delivery, filling up, and collection of 
Voting-papers, &c., and in all respects whatsoever as is provided by the 
rules for the election of local boards in the second schedule to the Act, 
except that in districts or places where there is no register of owners and 
proxies under the Act, any owner or proxy is to be entitled to have a 
voting-paper delivered to him, if he sends, at least 14 days before the last 
day appointed for the delivery of voting-papers, a claim in writing to the 
summoning-officer, containing the particulars required by the second 
schedule to be included in claims to be entered on the register of owners 
and proxies, and except that the provision in respect of certain specified 
days of the month are not toapply. The second schedule, which is headed 

Rules for Election of Local Boards,” provides by rule 19 that the local 

shall cause a register to be made and kept, in which shall be entered 

the names, addresses, and qualification of owners claiming and entitled 
vote; the names or description, addresses, and qualification of the 
’ppointers of proxies; and the names and addresses of proxies duly 
Sppointed. By rule 22 a person entitled to vote either as owner or rate- 
payer may object to the keeping of any name on the register by writing 
in the “Form L.” in schedule 4. By rule 23 claims and objections are to 
be sent to the chairman of the local board on some one of the first six 
ys of March; and a claim or objection sent in at any other time is 
hot to be admitted by the chairman. By rule 25, the chairman is, 
between Feb, 20 and March 1, to publish a notice in the “Form L.” in 
schedule 4, and signed by him, of the time within which claims and 
objections are to made, and is to cause a copy of such notice to 
Inserted in some local newspaper circulating in the district, and 
to be affixed at the places where parochial notices are usually affixed. By 
tule 28, the chairman is, not later than March 16, to close the revision and 
Sign the revised register; and this register is to continue in force for the 
— months next ensuing. By the 5th section of the Act, England is 
vided into urban and rural sanitary districts, under urban and rural 
—y authorities respectively. By section 6, urban authorities are, in 
oroughs, the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, acting by the council; 
in Improvement Act districts, the improvement commissioners ; in local 
fovernment districts, the local board. By section 8, the members of local 
are to be elective ; and all matters relating to the election of local 


























































































boards are to be governed by the rules contained in schedule2. There are, 
therefore, three kinds of bodies exercising the power of urban sanitary 
authorities—town councils, improvement commissioners, and local boards. 
The last-named are, by the joint operation of section 8 of schedule 2, com- 
pelled to make and keep a register; so also are improvement commis- 
sioners in some cases, by virtue of section 312. But I can find no section 
in the Act which compels a town council to make and keep such a register 
in the time and in the manner required by the rules I have read in the 
second schedule. Then, town councils not being required by the Act to 
keep such a register, there is consequently no such register in boroughs. 
Next comes schedule 3 of rule 6, which says that in places or districts 
where there is no register of owners and proxies, under this Act any 
owner or proxy shall be entitled to have a voting-paper delivered to 
him if, at least 14 days before the last day appointed for the delivery 
of the voting-papers, he sends in a claim in writing to the summoning 
officer containing the particulars required. It is said that this excep- 
tion is intended only to provide for cases where the question to be 
determined arises before the first election of a local board, or between 
the first election and the following 16th of March, when the register 
will be made ; but it would seem more natural to construe the expression 
as applying to places where a register of owners and ratepayers is not 
required to be kept. It is, however, contended that the town council did 
require to keep such a register; if not expressly, yet impliedly. Town 
councils are certainly not called upon to keep such a register merely from 
the fact that a poll may have to be taken in the manner provided by the 
third schedule ; for, by section 272 of the Act, a poll may be required to be 
taken in a place situated in a district having a clear and defined boundary, 
and it would be monstrous to say that every such place must keepa register 
of owners and ratepayers. It is, however, contended that the town coun- 
cil has to discharge the same functions as a local board, and so comes 
within that expression; but, however this may be, where the context 
points to that conclusion, I am clearly of opinion in section 8 and in the 
second schedule, except as far as it is incorporated with the third schedule, 
the expression “ local board ’’ means a local board in the strict sense of the 
term, and does not include town councils and boroughs. Not only the 
words of the statute, but reason also points to the same conclusion. A poll 
of ratepayers and owners may be taken under sections 166, 216, and 272 of 
the Act; but under none of these can a poll be taken in a borough, so that 
the occasion for the use of a register would be very rare. Owners, there- 
fore, would hardly think it worth while to take the trouble to send in their 
claims; and when at last the occasion did arise, it would probably be 
found that there were no, or very few owners on the register. The 
Attorney-General contended that the previous Acts threw a light on the 
Act of 1875, and supported his view of the construction. I do not 
care to follow the argument. If the words in the former Act are the 
same, I should put a similar interpretation on them; if they are 
different, they throw no light on the construction of the present Act. 
The next contention was that the notice was bad, because it did not give 
the owners a reasonable time within which to make their claims, and so 
entitle them to vote. By schedule 2, rule 14, owners may give their votes 
personally, or by proxy. By rule 16 no member of a corporation or body 
of persons (other than a partnership firm of not more than six persons) is 
entitled to vote individually as owners in respect of gre d belonging to 
such corporation or body. The rateable valuable of the property in the 
borough is about a million, and the rateable value of property belonging to 
corporations is about £200,000; so that the owners of four-fifths of the 
property in the borough may, and the owners of one-fifth must vote by 
proxy. By schedule 3, rule 6, in order to be entitled to a vote, an owner 
or proxy must send in his claim at least 14 days before the last day 
appointed for the delivery of voting-papers. Mr. Charles contended 
that in this case the last day was Jan. 15—the last day on which a voting- 
paper could be obtained. But if the second and third schedules are read 
carefully, I think it will be clear that the last day was Jan. 13—the day on 
which the voting-papers were to be delivered to the voters at their addresses. 
The owner is entitled to have a voting-paper delivered to him. The 14 
days are required to give the chairman an opportunity of deciding whether 
the claimant is entitled to a voting-paper ; and, if he is so entitled, of direct- 
ing one to be delivered to him at his address. It is only reasonable there- 
fore that the time for making any claim should be calculated from the date 
for delivering the voting-papers at the voter’s address. If I am correct as 
to this, then Dec. 29 was the last day for sending in the claim. If Mr. 
Charles is right, Dec. 31 was the last day. But no notices were published 
until Jan. 1, and they were not completely posted till the 3rd of the month ; 
so that, in my point of view, the owners and proxies had not a reasonable 
time for sending in their claims and entitling themselves to vote. That 
this was the case in fact is shown by the result ; for it is admitted that only 
five owners forwarded their claims in sufficient time to entitle them to vote. 
If I were to hold that this was reasonable, I should enable a town council 
when so disposed to virtually disfranchise the owners. Mr. Charles says that 
the owners must look after their own rights, and cannot expect any assist- 
ance from the town council. But, at any rate, they are entitled to such 
notice as would give them an opportunity with due diligence to make 
their claim; and this, in my opinion, they have not had in the present 
case. Moreover, the notice, so far from assisting the owners, appears to 
me to be calculated to mislead them. It states that voting-papers will be 
issued to all such ratepayers and owners, if any, as may entitled to 
them, and will be delivered at their addresses; but it omits to point out 
that, whereas the ratepayers are already entitled to them, the owners are 
only entitled upon sending in a claim, the time for sending in which had 
actually elapsed before any of the notices were posted on the church doors. 
At the close of his speech, in opening the case for the defence, Mr. 
Charles for the first time suggested that the plaintiff ought to have sued 
in the name of the Attorney-General ; and on this ground he asked me to 
dismiss the action. The point was not raised on the application for an 
interim injunction, which was made on Jan. 17, nor was it raised on the 
leadings. If it had been made on either of those occasions, it must have 
n met by an amendment, as was done in Caldwell v. The Pagham 
Harbour Reclamation Company. I am not disposed to give way to 
a technical objection not tuken till the last moment. Mr. Charles also 
objected that the plaintiff's proper remedy was to wait until the Council 
made an order for the payment of any of the expenses, and then to bring 
it up on certiorari, and move to quash it. All technical objections are 
disagreeable to my mind; but this is, I think, the most hateful of all. 
The parties come prepared to argue the case on the merits. Neither 
on the partial hearing—which took place on Jan. 17—nor in the 
statement of defence was it ever suggested that the plaintiff has taken 
a technically wrong course. Yet, at the last moment, the defendant’s 
Counsel invites the Court to say to the plaintiff: “You are entitled 
to approach the Temple of Justice; you have a case of much import- 
ance for the decision of the Court, and the arguments on either side 
have been duly heard; but you have approached the Temple by its 
front entrance, when you ought to have come in by the back way— 
Retire, renew your labour, and redouble your expenses.” For my part,I - 
will never adopt this course, which, in any case inexpedient in the ends of 
justice, in this instance is more than usually obnoxious. The plaintiff 
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came at once when only a small expense had been incurred, and when 
there was ample time for the Town Council to have retraced their steps ; 
and he asked for the judgment of the Court on the proceedings as a whole. 
It is said that he should have waited until all the expenses had been 
incurred; and then have taken up the orders of the Town Council one by 
one as they directed this or that portion of the costs to be paid, and should 
have brought them singly and successively before the Court. I do not 
believe that in the darkest hour of technicality, before the name of Jeremy 
Bentham had been heard of, the Courts would have adopted this course; 
and I have no hesitation in over-ruling the objection. In my judgment, 
the plaintiff is entitled to the relief he asks for; and I make the declara- 
tion, and grant the injunction claimed. With reference to the costs, had 
the plaintiff waited until the whole of the proceedings had been completed, 
and the vote had actually been taken, I should have felt very great hesita- 
tion in giving him his costs, not on the ground that I thought it incumbent 
on a plaintiff in such a case as this to show there would be a probability of 
success upon a second polling, but upon the ground that I think he ought 
at least to show a possibility of success; and if there was no chance of 
success, it would hardly be a meritorious thing for him to go and put the 
Town Council, and to some extent the borough, to expenses which could 
lead to no useful result, except a doubling of expense. In this case, how- 
ever, the plaintiff came with great promptitude on the 5th of January last, 
as early as it was possible for him to come, and at a time when, as I have 
said, very little expense had been incurred, and when at all events the 
Town Council could easily have retraced their steps, and taken the more 
proper course of giving the owners a reasonable and proper notice in order 
to enable them to exercise their votes. Under these circumstances, I do 
not see any reason why the ordinary course should not be followed and the 
plaintiff have his costs. 
Upon the application of Mr, Charles, a stay of execution was granted 
pending an appeal. 


Fray, May 13. 
(Before Justice MaTHEw.) 
CHRISTCHURCH GAS COMPANY v. KEILY. 

This was an action to recover £100, being the amount of a £2 call upon 
50 shares in the above-named Company. The defendant contended that he 
was transferee of the shares as fully paid-up shares from a person named 
Stevens, and that they were so described upon the share register. 

Mr. Henn Cottins, Q.C., and Mr. H. Kiscu appeared for the Company ; 
Mr. Murpuy, Q.C., and Mr. H. GreEnwoop for the defendant. 

The facts of the case (which is of a somewhat complicated nature) were 
shortly as follows :—Stevens was the owner of the gas-works at Christ- 
church, Hants, and by an agreement dated Oct. 28, 1876, he sold the works 
to certain persons with the intention of forming a limited liability com- 
pany, to be called the Christchurch Gas Company, Limited. The purchase- 
money—£20,000—was to be paid, as to £15,000, in 1500 shares of £10 each, 
fully paid up, in the Company, the £5000 residue in cash or in fully-paid 
shares of £10 each, as Stevens might elect; such election to be made when 
the profits of the Company should be sufficient to pay a dividend of £7 10s. 

er cent, per annum upon the whole of the paid-up capital for the time 
ee The Company, by an Act entitled the Christchurch Gas Act, 1877, 
was dissolved, and the members were incorporated into a Company under 
the name of the Christchurch Gas Company, the plaintiffs in the present 
action. Section 20 of the Act provided that the original capital should be 
divided into 2500 shares of £10 each in the incorporated Company. On 
Oct. 24, 1878, the defendant was elected a Director of the Company, and, 
at the request of Stevens, he consented to act as a Director, and 50 fully- 
paid shares of £10 each were allotted to him. It was alleged that these 
shares were transferred to him by Stevens, and were shares to which 
Stevens was entitled under the agreement of Oct. 28, 1876. At the time 
the shares were allotted he signed a letter undertaking to transfer them, 
if required, to Stevens, who died on May 16, 1881; the defendant being 
one of the executors of his will. 

Mr. Kiscx argued that shares are not in the same position as deeds with 
regard to estoppel. A share certificate, although under seal, is not a deed. 
Where shares are issued as fully paid up, the burden of proof is upon those 
who say they are. The mere fact that they are said to be fully paid up is 
only prima facie evidence that they are so. 

Justice MatHew: Suppose Keily had paid £500 to the Company, would 
they have been entitled to issue paid up shares ? 

Mr. Kiscu: I submit not. 

Justice MatHew: Could he give a promissory note for £500, and get 
50 fully paid shares, or suppose Stevens had given a promissory note ? 

Mr. Kiscu: No; that would be outside the powers given by the Act of 
Parliament. Section 25 of the Act of 1867 applies to all companies. 

Mr. Murpuy: This transaction of Oct. 24, 1878, was ultra vires; and 
therefore the Company cannot enforce a call, not being in liquidation. A 
contract that is ultra vires is no contract. The incorporated Company not 
being a limited company, no reliance can be placed upon section 25 of the 
Companies’ Act, 1867, whether the shares were or were not paid up. The 
defendant can only be taken to fill the place of Stevens, who had paid 
money to the Company. If the case was within section 25 of the Act of 
1867, the defendant would have an action for damages. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, his Lordship reserved judgment. 


Saturpay, May 14. 
(Before Justice StePHEN and a Special Jury.) 
ROWE UV. THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

This was an action to recover damages for injuries sustained by the 
laintiff through an accident which took place at the Company’s St. 
-ancras Station in May last year. The plaintiff charged the yoo nll He 
with negligence, and with unskilful work by their servants. The defend- 
ants, who denied the former charge, alleged common employment and 
contributory negligence on the part of the plaintiff. The plaintiff, who is 
a riveter, was engaged by Messrs. Westwood and Wright, who contracted 
with the Company for the erection of a new gasholder at the St. Pancras 
Station. While so employed, one of the Company’s servants, who was 
engaged in preparing the foundations for the iron columns, allowed a 
large piece of concrete to fall into the tank, striking the plaintiff, rendering 
him insensible, and causing injury to the sciatic nerve. It was contended 
that the plaintiff, not being a servant of the defendants, was entitled to 
have care exercised on their part while upon the premises for the common 
——- of both; and this not having been exercised, he was entitled to 
recover damages in respect of the injuries sustained. 

Mr. WItt1s, Q.C., and Mr, E. Morten appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. 

Murpuy, Q.C., and Mr. Danckwerts for the defendants. 

In the result, the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for £150, for 

which amount judgment was given. 


YORKSHIRE (LEEDS) SPRING ASSIZES.—Sarturpay, May 7. 
(Before Justice MAntsty.) 
DEMPSTER AND SONS UV, PEARSON.—A CLAIM FOR “ EXTRAS.” 
This was an action brought by the plaintiffs, gas engineers at Elland, 
for the cost of extra work done by them when constructing a gasholder 








a 
tank at the Matlock Bridge Gas-Works ; the defendant being the suryiyjy 
executor of the late owner of the works—Mr. J. Winson. 8 

Mr. Wappy, Q.C., and Mr. Watton appeared for the plaintiffs; My E 
Tinpat Atkinson and Mr. J. C. Barker for the defendant. Logg 

It appeared that on the death of Mr. Winson the management of the 
gas-works was undertaken by Mr. Newman, another executor (since dead) 
who entered into an arrangement with the plaintiffs for the erection of 
new gasholder tank. The matter in dispute had reference to the making 
of the excavation for the tank, in connection with which unexpected dif, 
culties were met with. It had been represented to the plaintifis that therg 
was made earth on the site to a depth of 9 feet; but rock was met With 
and thus the work proved more costly than the plaintiffs had anticipated 
when the contract was entered into. The matter was mentioned to yy 
Newman, who instructed them to do what was necessary. The work was 
accordingly proceeded with. Since then Mr. Newman had died; and oy 
the plaintiffs sending in their account, the defendant (as surviving trustee) 
disclaimed any liability for any charges not specified in the contract. The 
plaintiffs considered they were entitled to be paid an additional sum of 
£162; and the action was brought to recoverthat amount. For the defencg 
it was submitted that Mr. Newman had no authority to make the estat 
liable for expenditure for work not specified in the contract. 

In the course of a conversation with Counsel, 

His Lorpsurr said that unless the pleadings were amended on both sides 
justice could not be done. Therefore he would adjourn the further hearing 
of the action to Middlesex, where he would conclude it. The question of 
the cost of adjournment he would reserve. He strongly advised the parties 
to settle the case privately. 








Croypon Gas Bruu.—A meeting of shareholders in the Croydon Gas 
Company was held last evening, when (after two hours’ discussion) the 
Bill to adjust the difficulty as to the dividend on the additional capital 
authorized by the Act of 1877 was approved of by 48 votes to 7, 

THe Water Suppry or Miian.—In reference to the paragraph in our 
issue for March 22 (p. 556), giving particulars regarding the terms of the 
contract for supplying Milan with water, we learn that the Municipality 
have now decided to extend the time allowed to competitors for the pre. 
paration of their plans until the 15th of August next. 

Banta Gas Company, Liuttep.—The report of the Directors of this Com. 
pany to be presented at the half-yearly general meeting of shareholders on 
the 26th inst. states that the working for the half year to Dec. 31, 1886, 
shows very satisfactory results; the profit being £8783 10s. lld. In 
November last, after y Pent negotiations, the Provincial Government 
offered bonds to the amount of their indebtedness to June 30,1886. These 
have been accepted,and stand in the present balance-sheet at £26,674 11s, 9d, 
and bear interest at 7 per cent. The amount of this interest to the 3lst of 
December has been paid. The bonds, however, were not delivered to the 
Company’s Superintendent until the middle of February. This provedan 
unfavourable time for their disposal ; and the Directors have considered it 
advisable not to force them on the market, but to realize them as opportu. 
nity may offer. The dividend of May, 1886, which was outstanding at the 
date of the last general meeting (Nov. 25) was paid in December. The 
dividend on the preference shares, which was declared at the same meet- 
ing, has recently been paid ; that on the ordinary shares, which was then 
also declared, is still outstanding. A further sum of £2000 has been carried 
to the reserve fund; leaving a balance of £7924 4s. 6d. to the credit of the 
profit and loss account. The Directors recommend the declaration of a 
dividend at the usual rates on the preference shares, and at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum (free of income-tax) on the ordinary shares; but pay- 
ment must be deferred until sufficient funds are received from Bahia. 

Convictions FoR Permitting Derective WatTER-Firtinas.—At the 
Greenwich Police Court, on the 28th ult., several summonses, taken out 
by the Kent Water-Works Company against occupiers of premises situated 
in a district now under constant supply, for waste of water, inefficient 
fittings, and refusal to allow the Company’s inspectors to examine the 
fittings, as provided by the Metropolis Water Act, were disposed of. The 
first case was that of Mr. R. Soper, of No. 46, Ravensbourne Street, 
Greenwich, against whom there were threesummonses. The first charged 
him with suffering a draw-off tap to be out of repair; the second, with 
allowing the outlet-valve of a flush cistern to be out of order ; and the third 
was for refusing admittance to the Company’s inspectors, who had visited 
his premises to inspect the fittings. The facts having been proved, defen 
dant was fined 10s. each for the first two offences and £1 for the other, with 
costs; the Magistrate (Mr. Marsham) expressing his opinion that the 
Company were well within their right in acting as they had done. The 
second summons was against Mr. C, Morsley, of No. 1, St. John’s Terrace, 
Lower Woolwich Road, for permitting a defective ball, stopcock, and pipe 
at Nos. 1 and 2, Basing’s Folly, Greenwich. He was fined 40s, and costs. 
The last case was that of Mr. E, H. Smith, of No. 145, Church Street, 
Deptford, whose house wason constant supply. An inspector of the Com- 
pany proved the existence of waste; but as there was some doubt as to 
whether one charge could be brought home to the defendant, his Worship 
gave him the benefit of it, and fined him 10s. and costs—the Company only 
asking for a nominal penalty.——At the Lambeth Police Court last Thurs: 
day, Mr. Barnes, the owner of a house in Lordship Lane, was fined £7 aud 
14s. costs, for not having suitable water-fittings on his premises. 

Nictueroy (Braz) Gas Company, Lumrep.—In the report to be pre 
sented at the nineteenth annual general meeting of this Company 
Thursday next, the Directors state that the question of the termination of 
the Company’s concession is the first subject to which attention has to be 
called. In October last the Directors sent out notices explaining the pos! 
tion of the Company, and giving all particulars in their possession as t0 
the results arrived at by the Valuers. Down to the present time no steps 
have been taken by the Provincial Government to advertise for tenders; 
but a proposal has been made to the Company to continue the illumins 
tion A the city to the end of the year. This as been acceded to ; but 20 
further negotiations have taken place. As to business, the past year 
differed but little from previous periods. The consumption of gas remail! 
practically unchanged ; and there does not appear any immediate prospect 
of improvement. The accounts show a fair result for the year’s working, 
chiefly owing to the very low rates of freight. In addition to this, the 
sudden rise in exchange, consequent on the issue by the Government of 8 
new loan, acted beneficially on the remittances home. The wo 
enerally are in a good state of repair, though the Directors regret thst, 
hen a serious accident to one of the holders, it has become necessary to 
renew it at somewhat heavy outlay. Steps were taken for the renews; 
and it is hoped the work will be completed by the end of August. 
debenture debt was duly paid off, or provided for, at the end of last yea! 
The revenue shows a balance of £4185, after writing off bad debts, pr 
viding for doubtful ones, and making the necessary reserves. Out of 
balance, an interim dividend of 2 per cent. was paid in October last; # 
the Directors now recommend a further dividend of 24 per cent.—m s 
4% per cent. for the year, free of income-tax. This will leave £614 t 
carried forward, 
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liscellaneons Hetos. 


{HE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF THE EDINBURGH GAS-WORKS 
TO THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS. 
FurtTHER Discussion In THE EpinspurcH Town Covunci., 

At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council last Tuesday—Sir T. 
(uakk presiding—on the question of passing the minutes of the previous 
meeting, at which, it will be remembered, the Council generally approved 
of the provisional purchase of the Edinburgh Gas Company’s undertaking, 
Mr. Smith Clark, who has all through the controversy headed the opposi- 
tion to the purchase, intimated that he intended to move disapproval of 

minutes. 

Or Couston, Convener of the Gas Committee, in order to put matters 
jn form, moved their approval. He said that a very lucid report had been 
prepared by their Consulting Engineers for the Council (see ante, p. 866) ; 
and it must be reassuring to the Council that the Committee in charge of 
the Gas Bill had produced the very sensible agreement come to with the 
Company. He found that, while other gas undertakings which had been 
transferred to corporations had received 12°83d.—as nearly as possible 
1s. 03d.—per 1000 cubic feet of gas, the Edinburgh undertaking was to be 
acquired at the rate of 74d. per 1000 feet. There were only two Corpora- 
tions that were under the Edinburgh purchase; and the first to which he 
would refer was exceedingly exceptional—the case of the Bradford Gas 
Company, whose works the Bradford Corporation acquired in 1871. It was 
right to explain that the reason why this Company worked out at 4d. was 
the fact that Bradford was a town that had increased more rapidly than 
any town in England. The original Company invested only £55,000 in the 
undertaking ; but they kept up the price of gas ata high rate, having no 
opposition, and devoted their surplus profits to the extension of the works, 
so that when the Corporation acquired the undertaking it could work up to 
the extent of 600 million cubic feet of gas annually. This was exactly what 
the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company worked up to; and it was three- 
fourths of the Edinburgh Gas Company’s working. But mark the differ- 
ence. There was only £55,000 of capital involved in the one, whereas 
there was £150,000 and £200,000 in the other two respectively. Then, in 
the case of Bradford, the shareholders received annuities of £95 for 
every share of £25. He now came to the Birmingham Gas Company ; and 
he found that his friend Mr. Smith Clark was quite correct when he stated 
that this undertaking was acquired practically for 64d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas sold—that was to say, §d. cheaper than Edinburgh. Mr. Smith 
Clark dilated on the fact that it worked up to the same quantity of gas as 
in Edinburgh ; that an equal amount of capital, or nearly so, was involved in 
it; and that therefore it was a similar case to Edinburgh, and that Edin- 
burgh should have been settled upon these lines. He (Mr. Colston) was 
afraid his friend did not know that there were very exceptional circum- 
stances in connection with this Company at that particular stage of its 
existence. It was quite true that the capital was exactly as Mr. Smith 
Clark had put it; and it was also true that the gas-producing power was as 
he had stated. But he did not tell them that it was in the very awkward 
dilemma of having had a chief official who absconded with £50,000 or 
£60,000. But although Mr.J.Chamberlain had acquired the Birmingham 
Company’s undertaking, on account of its awkward circumstances he was 
obliged to take that of the other Company—the Birmingham and Stafford- 
shire Company ; and the result was that he had to pay for the larger con- 
cern at the rate of 94d. per 1000 feet. Putting the two together, the result 
brought about was that, for every 1000 cubic feet of gas, 8d. had to be paid 
by Birmingham, whereas, the Edinburgh figure worked out to 74d. He 
thought he had said enough to justify the action of the Committee. They 
might say that England was not in the same position as Scotland for the 
Carew of comparison; but he would take some Scottish towns. The 

undee Gas Company paid at the rate of 143d. per 1000 cubic feet; Glasgow 
paid 10d. and 43d. In all these circumstances he thought the action of 
the Committee was judicious; and he had greater confidence than ever in 
asking the approval of the minutes. 

Mr. M‘Inrosx seconded the motion. 

Mr. SmirH CLARK expressed his disapproval of that portion of the 
minutes of the 26th of April which related to the gas question. He said, 
so far as they had gone, he understood that they had not committed them- 
selves to anything more than what might be called a general approval of 
the proposed transfer ; reserving the right to disapprove the whole matter 
afterwards. The price which they were paying under the proposed agree- 
ment might be very shortly put as being 284 years’ purchase of the under- 
taking. He knew that in other respects it might be represented that 284 
years’ purchase was too much—that was, exaggerated the price which was 
fixed upon by the agreement. In point of fact, the agreement took the 
profits roughly as £20,000; they substituted for this sum annuities of the 
city of Edinburgh, which were to be redeemable at 284 years’ purchase, 
Comparing this with cases to which Mr. Colston had just alluded, he found 
that the price paid in Dundee was 16 years’ es while the price paid 
in Birmingham was 183 years’ purchase. ferring to the statement by 
the Consulting Engineers, he remarked that they took some 20 gas com- 
panies, and calculated the price paid upon the basis of its proportion to 
each 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, and brought out an average of something 
like 1s, 03d.; while the impression was that the price they in Edinburgh 
were paying was 74d. per 1000 feet. The first thing that struck him was 
that the Engineers had gathered together for the purposes of comparison 
& vast number of companies as to which comparison was utterly absurd ; 
for the reason that it was manifest that any company producing 700 million 
cubic feet of gas could make it cheaper per 1000 cubic feet than a company 
who only turned out 50 millions. And yet they had brought into com- 
parison companies which manufactured gas varying greatly in respect of 
quantity. He had extracted from the statement the figures relating to 
those companies which produced either as much gas as the Edinburgh 
Company or only half its quantity. The price brought out in the case of 
Glasgow was 10d.; in Belfast, 13d.; in Bradford, 4d.; in Nottingham, 10d. ; 
in Leicester, 11d.; in Birmingham, 64d. ; and in Birmingham and Stafford, 
9}d.—or, putting the two last together, as Mr. Colston did, it came out to 
8d. The average of these six Companies was 9°4d., as against 1s. The 
figure that most nearly approached that of the Edinburgh undertaking 
was that of Birmingham. As to Birmingham, the annuities amounted to 
£21,600; while in Edinburgh they were stated as £21,080. But there was 
the difference that in the one case they paid a reasonable price for a mer- 
cantile undertaking of 8} years’ purchase, while in Edinburgh they were 
buying at 28 years’ purchase. Considering another important element in 
the statement—the element of dates—he asked if a price calculated on the 
amount of gas sold which was reasonable in 1878 was reasonable now ? 
The answer to that question was, clearly not. To take only two elements 
affecting the revenue of the Company with which they were dealing—tar 
and ammoniacal liquor—the former | ce rise to a discrepancy on the two 
comparisons of £4000 per annum, and the latter of £1800; making together 
£5800. These alone would make a difference of one-fourth on the price 


new retorts, and so on, their bargain became progressively worse, until at 
last they reached a stage when the works would be clearly non-productive 
works. It came to this—he said it deliberately—that if their second pro- 
posed transaction proceeded at all upon the lines which were laid down in 
the provisional agreement, they would be paying for the two concerns a 
sum of at least £350,000 more than they were worth. They would be 
required in a few years to raise the price of gas in Edinburgh by 64., if not 
by 1s. per 1000 cubic feet ; and if this failed to produce the money, they would 
have no remedy but direct taxation. Holding these views, and having had 
an opportunity of submitting them, he did not propose to resume the topic, 
He should now wait until the second provisional agreement was submitted. 
If it proceeded on the same lines as that which they had before them, he 
should resist it to the utmost of his ability and power; and he assumed 
that his friend Mr. Colston would agree to this—that it was desirable they 
should get the opinion of the ratepayers as to whether or not they approved 
of the transaction. He moved, as an amendment, the disapproval of the 
portion of the minutes relating to the gas-works purchase question. 

Mr. Brown seconded the amendment. He said his reason for doing so 
was that the Council had not, up to that moment, had a single figure sub- 
mitted to them which would in the slightest degree indicate that in the 
future, if the Corporation bought up the undertakings of the two Com- 
anies, they would be in a position to supply gas at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
eet. Until the Committee or the Council could show that there was a 
probability of their doing this, the Corporation was not entitled to acquire 
these undertakings. 

Treasurer Boyp pe the motion. He said he thought that the 
action the Council had already taken had been prudent, and mindful of the 
best interests of the community. They must bear in mind that the Council 
took the first step which had led to the agreement for purchase, and that 
the duty of the Committee had been to carry out the instruction of the 
Council—not to consider whether the time was come when the works 
might be taken over, but in what way to acquire the undertaking. He 
submitted that they had discharged this duty faithfully and well; that a 
good bargain had been made; and that no good cause had been shown why 
the Council should not approve of it. 

Mr. Kixtocu ANDERSON, in supporting the amendment, said he did so 
with the desire that, before the Council approved of the purchase, the 
should be satisfied that they would have the concern at a fair price. Wit 
further delay he trusted they would be able to get more information as to 
the works they purposed buying. The assessable value of the Edinburgh 
Gas Company's works had very much decreased during the past year. In 
1885-6 the rental on which assessment was paid was £17,097; in 1886-7 it 
was only £9155. This seemed to him to be a little too ominous that the 
whole plant was getting antiquated, and that the Company were desirous of 
getting quit of it. There was so many points upon which he should like 
to have information that he thought the Council were perfectly justified in 
asking for delay. 

Mr. Coxston, in reply, said it had been stated by the opponents of the 
scheme that the Corporation were paying 284 years’ purchase of the 
undertaking, as well as annuities at the rate of 10 per cent.—the rate at 
which the shareholders of the Company had been receiving dividends 
for the last 50 years. No doubt they could not demand the purchase 
of the annuities for 20 years. At the end of that time, however, they 
would have the power to demand them at 284 years’ purchase; but 
they were not bound to pay this 284 years’ a unless they de- 
manded the annuities from the holders. The whole question of purchase 
would, however, be regulated by the state of the Money Market at the 
time they wished to redeem the bonds. 

The vote was then taken, when 23 agreed to the approval of the minutes, 
and 5 dissented. The motion was therefore carried. 





THE PROPOSED SULPHATE WORKS AT MACCLESFIELD. 
REJECTION OF THE SCHEME BY THE Town CovuNCIL. 

At the Meeting of the Macclesfield Town Council last Wednesday week— 
the Mayor (Alderman White, J.P.) in the chair—a report by Mr. T. New- 
bigging, C.E., on the proposal of the Gas Committee to erect works for 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, was under consideration. In the 
course of his report Mr. Newbigging stated: ‘There can be no doubt 
whatever that the noxious fumes and vapours arising in the process of con- 
verting the ammoniacal liquor of gas-works into sulphate of ammonia, if 
they are allowed to escape into the atmosphere without any attempt at 
arresting them, are in the highest degree prejudicial to the health of the 
inhabitants in their vicinity, and injurious to vegetation. They are 
detrimental also to colours, and especially so to delicate silk dyes and 
colours. If there were no means of preventing the contamination of 
the atmosphere by such noxious gases and vapours, I would ay, ‘By 
all means abandon the idea of treating your liquor for the manufacture 
of ammonium sulphate, and continue to get rid of it in the present unpro- 
fitable manner by disposing of it to a contractor.’ In the earlier days of 
the production of sulghete of ammonia, the foul gases omery | in the manu- 
facture were not arrested, but were allowed to escape direct from the satu- 
rating vessel into the atmosphere, and were undoubtedly a source of great 
nuisance to the neighbourhood where the process was carried on. ; 
Later experience, however, has shown that the process can be conducted 
without creating the slightest nuisance. It has consequently been adopted 
at scores of gas-works throughout the kingdom ; and, owing to the simpli- 
city of the manufacture, and its profitable character, it will undoubtedly 
be still more extensively resorted to by gas authorities in the future. So 
far from creating a nuisance under the improved conditions, it really 
mitigates the considerable nuisance occasioned by the conveyance of the 
raw material through the streets or by the railway.” Having explained 
the means adopted for the destruction of the foul gases, Mr. Newbiggin 
continued: ‘ When the process is conducted in suitable apparatus, an 
with ordinary care and attention, the effluent water will contain traces 
of various impurities. ‘These, however, exist in such slight propor- 
tion in the water, even when undiluted, as to be practically innocuous ; 
and, certainly, when mixed with the volume of water in the river, or 
with that in the sewers, all fear of any deleterious effects arising from 
their presence—either to steam-boilers in which the water is used, or 
to animal or to vegetable life—may be dismissed as groundless. I have 
observed the character of the stream—the Bollin—which runs past 
your gas-works, and I am much mistaken if a chemist would not declare 
that, instead of polluting the river, the effluent water would contribute to 
its purification. As a matter of fact, the foreign ingredients in the 
effluent water do not reach 14 per cent.; the bulk of the whole being clean 
water.” Coming to the special matter on which he had been consulted 
(viz., the advisability, Perm, Pg generally, of the Corporation under- 
taking sulphate manufacture), Mr. Newbigging reported as follows :—‘‘ I 
have inspected the position in which your Engineer, Mr. Moore, proposes 
to erect the sulphate house and plant, and consider it to be suitable and 
convenient. I have also examined his estimate of the cost of adapting the 
site to the works, and providing the necessary building and apparatus, 
The sum which he names is ample for the purpose; and probably the 
work will be done for something less than the amount stated. My 





they proposed to pay—or very nearly £200,000; and if to this they were to 
d an expenditure of probably £100,000 upon the new site, new works, 


estimate of the yield of sulphate of ammonia from the liquor, the 
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cost of producing the same, and the net profit to be derived from 
the manufacture at the present market prices, is as follows:—The 
quantity of coal and cannel carbonized at your gas-works during the 
year ending March 25, 1887, was 10,000 tons. The yield of sulphate per 
ton of coal and cannel carbonized may be taken, at a reasonably low esti- 
mate, at 26lbs. Then 10,000 tons x 26 lbs. = 260,000 lbs. = 116 tons of 
sulphate. Taking the present market price of sulphate at £11 per ton, the 
value of the year’s production will be £1276. The cost of producing the 
sulphate, including all working expenses, interest on the capital outlay, 
depreciation of plant, brokerage on sales, &c., will not exceed £5 per ton ; 
this, indeed, is a somewhat extreme figure. Then 116 tons x £5 = £580; 
leaving a balance to the credit of revenue, after defraying all charges, of 
£696. The present market value of crude ammoniacal liquor is 6s. per ton 
at the gas-works; and this, reckoned on your yearly production of 1276 
tons (less or more, depending on the coal used), amounts to £383. Deduct- 
ing this latter figure from the income on the sale of the sulphate, there is 
a balance, by way of net gain, of £313 in working up the liquor, as compared 
with disposing of it to a contractor, as is your present practice. The size of 
apparatus most suitable for your purpose is one capable of working up from 
1D to 12 tons of ammoniacal liquor per day. There are a number of makers of 
apparatus for the production of sulphate of ammonia; but the general 
principle on which the different appliances are constructed, and intended 
to work, does not vary to any material extent. The apparatus which I 
should recommend you to adopt is either that made by Messrs. Goddard 
and Massey, of Nottingham, on Dr. Feldmann’s patent, or the one based on 
the patent of Dr, Gruneberg, and supplied by Mr. H. Simon, of Manches- 
ter. Both of these are excellent. The former may be seen at work at the 
gas-works, Halifax, Bury, and other places, and the latter at the Stafford 
Gas-Works. In these apparatus the distillation of the liquor is accom- 
plished by means of steam, and the process is continuous and highly 
efficient; the work being conducted with a minimum of attention, and 
easy of management.” 

Alderman StancLirFe moved the adoption of the minutes of the Gas 
Committee and the report. 

Alderman Rowszoruam seconded the motion. 

A short discussion having taken place on the minutes, 

Mr. W. B. BrockLenuRsT asked how many tenders had been‘sent in for 
the residuals. 

Alderman Srancuirre said only one had been submitted for tar and 
ammoniacal liquor; and there was another for the liquor only. Referring 
to the proposal of the Gas Committee to deal with the liquor, he said the 
members of the Council would all have read Mr. Newbigging’s report, and 
he hoped they wouid be convinced thereby that in the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia nothing escaped that was injurious to the atmosphere, 
to the health of the inhabitants, or to the people who lived near the works. 
The report was a very satisfactory one. It was guarded in specifying 
the amount of profit that would be made, which had been put down at 
the very lowest estimate. If by the outlay of about £ they could 

et a return of 5 per cent. per annum, he thought it would be satis- 
| aot ; and he believed the Committee could show that the £300 a 

ear profit was a certainty. Every member of the Committee who 
had seen the process of making sulphate had voted in favour of works 
being started in Macclesfield, for they found there was no nuisance. 
He had a list of 52 towns in England in which sulphate of ammonia was 
manufactured at the gas-works. In all these places it was found, as the 
Macclesfield Gas Committee had done, that, the priee of residuals having 
gone down, they must either work them up themselves or raise the price 
of gas. When he mentioned that among these towns there were such 
health-resorts as Blackpool, Southport, Harrogate, Tunbridge Wells, 
Cheltenham, Bath, Rhyl, and !last, but not least, the silk-producing town 
of Coventry, he thought the Corporation would be doing an injustice to 
themselves and to the town of Macclesfield if they did, not allow the pro- 
posed scheme to be carried out. 

Alderman BrocKLEHURST was sorry he could not agree to the proposition. 
He thought the opening part of Mr. Newbigging’s report was of such a 
character as at once to make them pause before they rushed into the 
scheme. His contention was that, first of all, they ought to take care of 
the staple trade of the town; and secondly, he believed, that the small 
percentage of profit on the outlay would not be sufficient to cover the risks 
they were running. There was one omission which Mr. Newbigging had 
made; he had not given the amount of outlay necessary to put the works 
in operation. 

Aliermen SranciirFeE said the estimate of their Engineer was £2500. 

The Mayor: That would include the price of the land, the cost of the 
building, and £1500 for the apparatus. 

Alderman Srancuirre said this was so. 

Alderman BrockieuurstT said he would take it that £1500 would be 
required to make the property efficient for carrying on the work. 

Alderman StancuirFre: Not necessarily. A portion of the sum would 
have to be spent on a wall round the place, to keep out the floods from the 
river which occasionally came into the works. 

Alderman BrockLenuRsT went on to refer to the possibility of nuisance 
being caused from the works when in operation; and contended that the 
damage to the neighbourhood and to the staple trade of the town might, in 
two or three weeks, absorb more than the supposed profit accruing from 
the business. As to the 52 towns referred to, mB was assured, on informa- 
tion which he knew to be correct, that the majority of these towns were 
not deriving any benefit whatever from the work ; and that many of them, 
if they had to revert to the old plan, would be only too glad to again sell 
their products, and convert them intoa profit. In the town of Macclesfield, 
where the quantity of residual products was small as compared with 
other places, the income to be derived from the scheme, would not repay 
the cost of the plant. Then they had no assurance that Mr. Newbigging’s 
statements could be maintained, The present price of sulphate was £11 
per ton; but there was so much competition among the towns producing it 
that probably this amount would be the maximum, and before long the 
price would fall to £9, £8, or £6. If it fell to £9, the profit would be gone, 
while the risk continued. Holding these views, he begged to move, as 
an amendment, that the report be received, with the exception of that part 
of it which referred to the proposed sulphate works. 

Mr. Carr seconded the amendment. He said he had been at some 
trouble to ascertain from a high authority what was likely to be the profit 
from the manufacture of sulphate as far as Macclesfield was concerned. 
He found that the cost of working up 1000 tons of liquor would be 
£1064 1s. 6d., and the value of the 97 tons of sulphate produced at the 
then current price (£10 17s. 6d. per ton) was £1054 17s. 6d.; showing a 
loss of £9 4s. These figures should cause the Council to pause before 
incurring the expense of the scheme proposed by the Gas Committee. 
The manufacture of sulphate of ammonia was a continuous process, 
night and i and, if not sedulously watched, gases would escape, as had 
been pointed out by Alderman Brocklehurst, which would damage the 
staple trade of the town. He was assured, by persons who were skilled in 
the matter, that the water which ran into the Bollin would be injurious to 
the manufacturers below Macclesfield; and they would be bound, in self- 
defence, to commence an action against the Corporation for injury to their 





works, and an injunction would be sure to follow. In conolusion, }, 
quoted the opinion of Mr. J. Chamberlain on this subject, and said’ the 
profit derived from the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia was go small 
that it was not worth a gas committee’s while to undertake it. 

Mr. Bower said he had seen the process at work, and was satisfieg it 
was not injurious. The report stated thai later experience had shown that 
the operation could be conducted without creating the slightest nuisance 
The Gas Committee had purchased the land for these works, and they 
were simply trying to utilize the residuals for the benefit of the =e 

ayers. He was sure if the Committee obtained their confidence in thig 
instance, the Corporation would have no cause to regret it. 

Mr. Cuapman asked himself this question: Would a small sum lik, 
£300 per annum be anything like commensurate with the risk they would 
run? He did not think so. He considered this amount was nothing in 
the balance with the great risk to the staple trade of the town which thg 
institution of these works would create. 

Mr. Crew pointed out that this was not a matter for the Corporation 
alone. They should, he said, consider the manufacturers in the surround. 
ing neighbourhood before carrying out any scheme where there was the 
slightest shadow of damage being done. 

Mr. Stusss said he had visited the sulphate works at Halifax and Bury 
and these works were conducted without any nuisance atall. He returned 
from seeing these works perfectly satisfied that there was no danger 
whatever. Macclesfield could not afford to lose £300 profit from these 
works if ad could make it. In conclusion, he read a letter from a frieng 
in the Halifax Corporation, stating that the sulphate works were no 
nuisance, and nocomplaint had ever been made about them by the Goverp. 
ment Inspector, the Medical Officer of Health, or any one else. 

Alderman Srancuirre, in reply, said they had been told of towns where 
this manufacture was carried on ata loss. He would like to know their 
names. He thought this proposal a perfectly safe commercial transaction 
because the difference in the cost of transit of the liquor and the manufac. 
tured article to the market would be saved. The liquor cost 55s. per ton to 
convey to Manchester, and the sulphate 5s. per ton. As to the nuisance 
from smell, there would not be as much as arose from one of the purifiers 
now in use at the gas-works. The sulphate was made in covered sealed 
vessels, so that it was impossible for anything to escape into the atmo. 
sphere. All who opposed the os in Committee were members who had 
not visited other gas-works where the process was in operation. They had 
no market for the liquor, they could not put it into the river, and they could 
not store it. What, then, must they do with it? 

After some further remarks, the amendment was put, and carried by 
27 votes to 15. The proposal was therefore rejected. 





BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY, 
THe AccouNTs FOR THE Past YEAR. 

We have been favoured by the Borough Accountant of Bradford (Mr. T. 
Flather) with a copy of the volume containing the audited accounts of the 
Corporation for the year ending Dec. 31 last, which have been prepared 
under his supervision. The gas fund cash account shows receipts amount- 
ing to £183,613, and payments to £186,556—a difference of £2943. On the 
1st of January last year, there was a balance of £13,905 owing to the 
bankers; and at the close of the year this sum was brought up to £16,848. 
The receipts comprise the following principal items :—Sale of gas, £125,183; 
residual products, £18,618; rent, rates, and taxes, £499; meters, £1369; 
stove department, £823; chemical works, £20,472, inclusive of £19,809 
for — of ammonia; loans, £14,670. The chief items of expenditure 
are: Manufacture and distribution of gas, £102,286, including £16,039 for 
repair and maintenance of works and plant; public lamps, £5279; rents, 
rates, and taxes, £5529; management expenses, £4027; meters, £1655; 
chemical works, £5630; interest on loans, £19,835; and payment to sink- 
ing fund, £6966. On the various stations the following amounts were 
spent :—Birkshall, £2544; Valley Road, £4532; Thornton Road (for the 
enlargement of a gasholder), £1840. On mains and services the expendi- 
ture last year amounted to £3789; on meters, £276; and on stoves and 
cookers, £392. From the gas fund £20,000 was transferred to the borough, 
district, and Free Library funds. The revenue account shows an income 
to the extent of £167,515, and an expenditure of £122,370; leaving a bal- 
ance of £45,145 to go to the net revenue account. The gas-works capital 
account stood as follows at the close of the year :—Total receipts, £585,136; 
a £556,120—balance, £29,016. The receipts comprise £273,813 of 
debenture stock, £246,853 of mortgage debentures ; and the amount repaid to 
sinking fund, £64,470. In the Water Department, the receipts on revenue 
account amounted to £107,809; and there were payments amounting to 
£106,060. The receipts on sinking fund account were £10,828; and the 
payments, £10,928. On capital account the receipts were £62,847; and 
the payments, £47,352. On revenue account salaries absorbed £2882; 
interest and sinking fund, £89,094. The receipts from water-rents and 
meter-hire amounted to £97,057. On capital account the waste-water 
system took £1996; the Gilstead filters stand for £16,339; and the connec 
tion of the high and low levels for £6568. The net expenditure on the 
water-works up to Dec. 31 last was £2,164,046. The receipts and payments 
from all sources last year show an excess of the former over the latter of 
£14,982; whereas in the yoy year the balance was against the Cor- 

ration to the extent of £7632. The general summary of assets and 
iabilities shows, under the head of liabilities, three items which 
make up a total of £5,024,763—viz., outstanding loans on Dec. 3l, 
1886, amounting to £4,301,641; amount of loans repaid by sinking 
fund to the same date, £670,381; and amount contributed by revenue 
to the stock account to the same date £52,740. Against this amount 
there appear assets as follows:—Net expenditure on works to Dec. 31, 
1886, £4,949,673 ; balance in bankers’ hands at the same date, £74,773; 
and deposit account, £316. These sums altogether balance the liabilities. 
In last year’s summary the liabilities were put down at £4,905,301, 
and the net expenditure on works at £4,843,358. Of the net expen- 
diture on works to Dec. 31, 1886, the water fund is responsible for the chief 
item of £2,164,046, as given above; the borough fund for £1,259,155; the 
general district rate fund for £934,302; and the gas fund for £556,120—the 
rest of the total being made up by smaller items. Of the outstanding 
loans which constitute the largest share of liabilities, the sum of £2,050,952 
is on account of the water fund, £1,138,193 for the borough fund, £591,828 
for the general district rate fund, and £520,666 for the gas fund. The 
details of the borrowing powers of each fund and department of the Cor- 
poration are tabulated. The loans authorized amount to £5,956,510, of 
which £4,972,023 is already borrowed. The amount repaid through the 
sinking fund is £670,381; and the amount of cash in the bank on sinking 
fund account is £41,927. The total mortgage debt is £4,301,641; and the 
amount required from revenue to repay outstanding loans is £4,259,713. 





Errer’s Parent Automatic Gas Licurer Company, Lorrep.—This 
Company was registered on the 11th inst., with a capital of £25,000, in £2 
shares. It is proposed to purchase and utilize the invention of Mr. Wil 
helm Effer, Engineer, of Berlin, for an automatic gas lighter; the purchase 
to be inclusive of all patent rights, 
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BOMBAY GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, at 
the London Offices, No. 6, Draper’s Gardens, Throgmorton Avenue—Mr. R. 
Davison in the chair. 

The SecRETARY (Mr. J. H. Perrins) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing; and the report and accounts—an abstract of which was given in the 
Journal for the 3rd inst., p. 824—were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, before moving the adoption of the report, he 
would make a few remarks. They would not be lengthy, as the report set 
very fully before the shareholders the position of the Company. It was 
exceedingly gratifying to the Directors to be able to show that the Com- 
pauy had made substantial progress during the period embraced in the 
accounts. The increase in the sale of gas to private consumers was very 

encouraging ; the additional income from this source being £1317, as com- 

red with the same period of the previous year. This was the largest 
advance they had had for a long time; and it represented an increase in 
the consumption of more than 23 million cubic feet, which he (the Chair- 
man) thought the shareholders would agree was very satisfactory. The 
public lighting had also yielded £138 more revenue. He should say that 
the improvement shown in the private rental was partly due to the em- 
ployment of native canvassers—who were thoroughly instructed and 
goquainted with the advantages of lighting by gas, and therefore 
were able to urge them upon their countrymen—and partly to the 
resumption of gas by the Municipal Authorities for lighting the 
markets, which had for some time been lit by electricity. The leak- 
age or unaccounted-for gas for the half year had been less than 5 “~ 
cent. As regards residual products, the returns from coke exhibited a 
decrease; and, in common with all gas companies, they had suffered 
considerably from the depreciation in the value of tar, which had led to 
shipments to Bombay from this side, and compelled them to sell below the 
price of the importers. As to the fittings business, this nad been satisfac- 
tory. Turning to the debtor side of the profit and loss account, he said 
that more coal had been consumed, as shown by the increase of £239 in 
the carbonizing, as compared with the same period of 1885. The cost had 
been £1 7s. 8d. per ton, against £1 9s. 6d.; and this was the lowest point 
yettouched. The item of rent, rates, and taxes was £381 more, represent- 
ing the moiety of the income-tax paid to the Indian Government. The 
other moiety was charged in the previous half year. With reference to ex- 
change, they had received from Senter during this half year remittances 
for £37,000, at 1s. 5y4d. per rupee. This, as the shareholders were aware, 
meant a very serious loss to the Company. If they had received 2s. for 
the rupee, there would have been a saving of £13,000 or £14,000—equal to 
about 6 per cent. on the capital of the Company. As to the future value 
of silver (upon which the rate of exchange principally depended), it was 
quite impossible to speak with any certainty ; and he would be a bold man 
who prophesied about it before he knew. They would see, however, how 
important to the Company was the future rate of exchange. The works 
were reported to be in a fair condition ; and the plant in efficient order. 
With these few remarks he would propose that the report and accounts 
be received and adopted, and that a dividend for the half year ending the 
8lst of December last of 4 per cent., free of income-tax, be now declared, 
payable on the 1st prox. 

Mr. LystEy seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bearp, referring to the loss on exchange, asked whether there was a 
—_ of anything being done in regard to the great difference in the value 
of silver. 

The CuarnMaN thought there was not, at present. A Royal Commission 
on Currency was now sitting. 

Mr, Curr remarked that rates and taxes had rapidly advanced in the last 
two half years; and he should like to know where the increase had taken 
place. He further inquired where the “ fixed deposits” were. He thought 
that, on the whole, the report was very satisfactory; and were it not for 
the unfortunate depreciation of currency, the Company would be in a 
flonrishing condition. 

The CuarrMan said the increase in the charges was entirely due to the 
payment of income-tax to the Indian Government. 

Mr. Ganpon: In addition to the English tax. 

The CuarrMan (continuing) said it was only last year that they had to 
ny it for the first time in India. It amounted to £378 each half year. 

he “ fixed deposits’’ were entirely on this side, and were in the best of 
the colonial banks. 

No other questions being asked, 

The CuarnMan proposed, and Mr. Bearp seconded, that Mr. C. Gandon 
be re-elected a Director of the Company. 

The motion having been carried, Mr. Ganon suitably acknowledged the 
continued confidence reposed in him by the shareholders. 

On the motion of Mr. Lystey, seconded by Mr. R. Kina, Mr. Alfred 
Penny was re-elected to his seat at the Board. 

Mr. Penny thanked the shareholders for re-electing him; assuring them 
that he and every other Director did their utmost to Tenefit the Company. 
He might also say that the officers of the Company on this side and x oe 
were very willing and faithful, and gave them the best results. This 
was shown, he thought, in some respects, in what the Chairman had said 
asto the increase of private lighting. This was a matter which they 
-— control to some extent; but what they could not control was the 
exchange. 

The retiring Auditors (Messrs. R. King and Mr. G. A. Northover) were 
then re-elected, on the motion of Mr. StePpHens, seconded by Mr. Curr. 

Votes of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman and Directors, 
88 well as to the Secretary and officers, the proceedings terminated. 





Metropoiis WaTER SuppLy.—According to the returns furnished to the 
Registrar-General by the London Water Companies, the average quantity 
of water supplied daily in the Metropolis during the past month was 
157,175,984 gallons to 723,469 houses; being at the rate of 217 gallons to 
each house, and 27°9 gallons to each person, against 27°4 gallons in April, 
1886, Of the total supply, 80,486,209 gallons came from the Thames, and 
76,689,775 gallons from the Lea and other sources. The returns for the 
past month show an increase of 13,878 houses, and of 5,580,293 gallons of 
water supplied daily, compared with the corresponding month of 1886. 

Tue CoMPLETION OF THE THIRLMERE WaTER-Works.—At the meetin 
of the Manchester City Council last Wednesday, Alderman Harwood mov: 
the aieption of the proceedings of the Water Committee, in which was 
included the resolution accepting the tender of Messrs. Morrison and 

n, amounting to £129,973, for the execution of the Thirlmere works, 
to which reference was made last week. He said it had been asserted that 
the Corporation would lose £40,000 or £50,000 by the re-letting of the con- 
tract. What was meant by losing in such a case he did not understand, 
because the Corporation could not be said to lose anything if they obtained 
value for their money. As a matter of fact, the inapennel cost to the Cor- 
Poration—the amount that would have to be paid over and above that 
Which would have had to be paid to Messrs. Vernon under the original 
contract—was £10,304. Under all the circumstances of the case, this was 
4 gratifying condition of things. The proceedings were confirmed. 











NOTES ON GAS MANUFACTURE, 
At the Meeting of the London Association of Foremen Engineers and 
Draughtsmen at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., on Saturday, the 7th inst. 
—Mr. W. Powniz presiding—Mr. F, A. DartineTon, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
read a — entitled “Notes on Gas Manufacture.” Diagrams were 
exhibited illustrating the whole plant employed in gas making—from the 
retort-house to the gasholder. 
The author appropriately commenced by referring to the colossal magni- 
tude which the gas industry has assumed; leaving his hearers to judge of 
its importance by quoting the following figures :— Out of 160 million tons 
of coal raised from some 400 pits, 10 million tons alone are used in the 
United Kingdom for producing 100,000 million cubic feet of illuminating 
gas, and employing between 460,000,000 and £70,000,000 of capital. He 
maintained that the present position of the gas industry had been secured 
very materially by the introduction of the sliding scale; and not only had 
the interests of gas companies been advanced by the adoption of this 
system, but it had led to the introduction of the strictest economy in all 
the arrangements. Dealing with such an enormous industry, he said his 
auditory would appreciate the difficulty under which he laboured; but he 
would do his utmost to give a conception of the methods employed to sup- 
ly the public with gas. For this purpose he classified his remarks under 
our heads—carbonization, purifying, storing, and distribution. The retort- 
house was the first and most important branch of a gas factory; and from 
the economy and skill exercised therein, he observed, the future results 
would mainly depend. A concise description of the construction of the 
retort-house, the mode of charging the retorts, and other matters relating 
to carbonization, was here given ; the author saying that, in his opinion, an 
average sample of common coal yielding 10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton 
would not produce an illuminating power of more than 13 candles, and to 
bring this up to the required standard, a percentage of cannel must be 
used. It was a difficult matter to explain why, but, taking the three large 
Companies supplying London, the returns—showing an average of between 
16 and 17 candles—varied very much as to the use of cannel. One Com- 
pany returned 10,000 cubic feet with 2} per cent. of cannel; another, 
10,187 cubic feet with 3 per cent. of cannel; and the other, 10,382 cubic 
feet with 1} per cent.—each Company, he believed, using a similar descrip- 
tion of cannel. With regard to retorts, he preferred the Q-shaped, as 
presenting a better heating surface, and allowing a more even distribution 
of the charge of coal; and the advantage of this would be apparent when 
it was considered that, when evenly spread, the coal would present an equal 
bulk to be acted upon simultaneously by the heat. With the object 
of obtaining satisfactory results, several mechanical stokers had been 
designed; and although some were working, they had not been suffi- 
ciently simplified to come into general use. He might except one—viz., 
the West charger and drawer, which was simple and effective, and could, 
he believed, be adapted to most retort-houses. Referring to the construc- 
tion of retort-beds, the necessity of having the foundations of the ovens 
und retort settings made of good Portland cement concrete was insisted 
upon ; the writer mentioning that at the works recently under his manage- 
ment—those of the Eastbourne Gas Company—the concrete foundation was 
of a most imperfect description, and the works being situated in marshy 
ground, the foundations were constantly in water, the evaporation of 
which absorbed a great part of the heat that should have gone to the 
retorts, and made the fuel percentage high—viz., 34 per cent. Since the 
fall in the price of tar, many efforts had been made, with more or less 
success, to utilize this product as fuel. The adoption of it did not, he said, 
appear to have made any great headway; it was very largely a question 
of market value. He tried it fora short time (in conjunction with steam), 
and with some success as far as the heating of the retorts was concerned ; 
but when the detail of working expenses was considered, he was doubtful 
as to its economy, because, as a rule, the combustion chamber of existing 
settings was too small. Referring to generator and regenerative furnaces, 
he observed that the principle of the regenerative furnace had been in exis- 
tence for years, and was, he believed, invented by Mr. F. Siemens in 1857, 
and developed by the late Sir W. Siemens; the furnace being used at some 
steel-works in Sheffield. It was afterwards employed for gas-producing 

urposes by the Paris Gas Company, and later on was introduced into 

ngland. The arrangement was often complicated, and generally ex- 
pensive in construction, more especially if not arranged for when building 
retcrt settings ; and he was not aware that those companies who professed 
to save fuel by their use of the system were showing better results than 
others where it was notin use. The retort mouthpieces, hydraulic main, 
and condensers having received attention, the author alluded to the deposit 
of naphthalene, and incidentally remarked that he had known a 27-inch 
diameter pipe in the outlet of a station meter to be so coated with 
naphthalene crystals after some six months work that a hole of not more 
than 6 inches diameter was left for the passage of the gas. Reverting to 
condensers, he said that perhaps one of the best forms in use was the 
annular. With regard to the exhausters, as far as the writer's experience 
went, he aouleevet the Gwynne-Beale arrangement. In describing the 
action of the scrubbers or washers, Mr. Darlington gave a decided prefer- 
ence for coke as the material to be used on the sieves to break up the 
gas in its passage through the apparatus. 

The next branch of the manufacturing operations was the purification of 
the gas; and in approaching this subject the author said he felt some 
difficulty, as it a required a full paper for its consideration alone. 
Having briefly described the usual methods of working, he alluded to the 
Cooper process. He said he had tried the system for five or six weeks ; 
but taking into consideration extra expenses in regard to labour, the yield 
of gas per ton, and an increased use of cannel to keep up the illumivating 

ower, he did not appreciate the advantages held out by the patentee. 

r. Hawkins’s system consisted of carburetting a percentage of air by 
passing it over the tar at a given temperature. This carburetted air had 
a double action—it increased the luminosity of the gas, and also revivified 
the oxide of iron without removing it from the boxes, and without causing 
undue heat, which occurred when revivification took place. 

The station meter was here dealt with; and the subject of the gas- 
holder naturally followed. In the course of the description of the con- 
struction of the tank, the writer mentioned that at the works recently 
under his charge a tank for a gasholder of 800,000 cubic feet capacity cost 
about £5323, or (say £6 12s. per 1000 cubic feet. In dealing with the gas- 
holder itself, he said he could not do better for illustration of detail than 
describe one erected at the works lately conducted by him. This holder 
was a double-lift one; the outer lift being 135 feet, and the inner one, 
supporting the top, 133 feet in diameter. The height of the outer lift 
was 30 ft. 6 in.; and of the inner one, 30 ft. 2 in.—the roof resting, when 
landed, on a wood frame constructed to carry it. The guide-framing con- 
sisted of wrought-iron lattice standards trussed together, and connected 
by girders at equal distances, and diagonally stayed by round rods of iron. 
The roof of the holder had a rise from the curb of about 1-15th of the 
diameter. The centre plate was formed of a 6 feet circle of wrought iron 
3 inch thick, from whence the sheets radiated in the usual length towards 
the curb of the inner lift. The sheets were of No. 10 B.W.G., fastened 
together by xy-inch rivets 1% inches apart; and the outer — # inch 
thick, riveted with 4 inch rivets 1} inches apart. The top curb was formed 
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by the stout inside sheets of the top, riveted to an angle-iron 4 in. by 4 in. 
by 4in., and to the top row of the side plates } inch thick (2 feet wide), and 
riveted to a second angle-iron 4in. by 4in. by in. The intermediate side 
sheets attached to the foregoing were of No. 8 and No. 12 B.W.G.; and 
the outer shell was of No. 8and No. 12 B.W.G. These plates were supported 
by flat-iron vertical stays 15 in. by 1} in., stiffened by joist iron riveted 
to the side plates with §-inch rivets. The outer sheet was of No.8 and 
No. 12 B.W.G., riveted to the side stays, 15 inches wide, and the bottom 
curb of channel-iron 9in. by 5in. by gin. The holder when complete 
was very light, only giving some 6 inches of pressure—say, 4 ounces to the 
square inch. The cost of the gasholder was about £7 10s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. The cup of the holder was 24 inches deep. The standards were 
made of wrought iron, constructed in the form of a taper lattice, the chief 
members of which were H-irons, 12 in. by 6 in. by 4 in. thick, and 10 in. 
by 6 in. by 4 in., attached to each other by means of struts and diagonal 
lattices, all firmly riveted together, and tapered up to the top, from 
5 ft. 9 in. wide at the base to 12 inches wide at the top, and fitted into a 
base block of ornamental cast iron, which was attached to the concrete 
wall of the holder tank by means of 1}-inch holding-down bolts that had 
been previously built in with the concrete wall of the tank. The top of the 
standards were ornamented with finials of cast iron. From these stan- 
dards the girders were carried from one to the other, and bolted to the 
standards with j-inch bolts. There were also diagonal tie-bolts, with 
stretching screws for tightening up the whole. 

Leaving this section of his paper, the author next alluded to the distri- 
buting plant; and then went on to refer to consumers’ fittings. In this 
connection he said that for many years gas companies did not trouble 
themselves about the internal arrangements of their customers’ houses; 
but since the introduction of the electric light, they had shown themselves 
more willing to instruct the consumers as to burners and other require- 
ments, even opening exhibitions free of charge for the introduction of the 
latest improvements in gas apparatus, and hiring skilled ladies to demon- 
strate the immense advantage of gas, when properly used, for cooking 
purposes. He had always been an advocate for telling his customers what 
they could not readily learn themselves. 

Concluding his lengthy, but interesting paper, the writer referred to a 
genealogical sketch he had prepared of some of the chief products derived 
from the residuals obtained during the distillation of coal for the manu- 
facture of gas. 

A short discussion ensued upon the paper, in the course of which, 

Mr. W. Smiru (the Secretary of the Association), referring to the dyes 
produced from coal tar, commented upon the enormous quantity of them 
introduced into England from the Continent. He said he had recently 
seen a statement to the effect that the English production of these dyes 
had remained almost stationary; and that the amount of German and 
French dyes in the marketin this country was something like 75 per cent., 
against 25 per cent. of English production. This was acondition of things 
that chemists and gas manufacturers ought to be able to rectify—not allow 
the Germans and French to cut them out of their own field. 

Mr. DaRineTon replied that the blame for the state of things referred 
to by Mr. Smith rested with the tar distillers, who produced from the tar 
the anthracene that was imported into Germany, where alizarene was 
made, Therefore it seemed to him that it did not lie with the gas com- 
panies, whom he had never known to produce anthracene. 





THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXHIBITION. 
(FROM OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT.) 

In the section devoted to machinery and engineering, the Manchester 
Exhibition is certainly one of the most important that has ever been held. 
This section covers a very wide area, with a great deal of which readers 
of the JournaL have nospecial concern ; but there are a number of exhibits 
which are of interest, and these it is proposed to briefly notice. 

Gas-engines take a very prominent a two best known makers, 
Messrs. Crossley Bros., Limited, of Manchester, and Messrs. J. E. H. 
Andrew and Co., of Reddish, near Stockport, being well represented ; 
whilst various types of engines are shown by several other manufac- 
turers. The first-named firm occupy a large space with a varied col- 
lection of engines, amongst which they show a few novelties. One of these 
is a small 2-man power engine, which is termed the “ Domestic” motor, 
and is exhibited for the first time. This machine is suitable for amateurs’ 
workshops and organ blowing, chaff cutting, pumping, laundry work, 
dairies, &c., and has been designed to meet the demand for a small engine 
that will consume gas only at the same rate as the “ Otto”—the smallest 
* Otto” engine hitherto a being too large for many who require 
power. One of the special features of the engine is that it is fitted with a 
sensitive patent governor (the smaller class of engines having hitherto 
been made without a governor); and it has a revolving slide and tube 
ignition. In other respects the engine is a reproduction, on a small 
scale, of the ordinary “Otto” gas-engine. It will work up to 2 of a horse 
pert but the consumption of gas is in proportion to the power required. 

t is fitted with a steel crank ; and all the working parts are made strictly to 
gauge, so that they are easily replaceable. Another new arrangement is 
an “Otto” gas-engine connected with Lightfoot’s dry-air refrigerator— 
shown as an illustration of the adaptability of the engine to work in con- 
junction with appliances requiring driving power, and its superiority in 
this respect over the ordinarysteam-engine. The advantages of such com- 
binations as the above are economy in working, cleanliness, convenience, 
and saving of space; whilst the engine can be stopped and started at any 
moment, and no skilled attendant is needed. The engine in this case is 
an ordinary 4-horse power “ Otto,” indicating about 8-horse power; and 
with it, the work done by the refrigerator represents about 2000 feet of cold 
air per hour. A new design of the horizontal “ Otto” gas-engine with 
dynamo combined is also shown. This is so constructed that both 
dynamo and engine are contained within the space of the engine itself ; and 
the long length of driving belt to a separate dynamo is altogether dis- 
pensed with. The dynamo is bolted on to the top of the cylinder; and 
there is a small weighted fly-wheel attached to the armature, which takes 
up any slipping of the belt, and secures perfectly regular working. It can 
be thrown in or out of gear by means a a friction clutch; so that during 
the daytime the engine can be used for any other eee without interfer- 
ing with the dynamo. The engine is fitted with a new “ electric” light 
governor with cataract action. This governor is in the form of a conical 
cap surmounting the governor balls; and inside the cap is a twisted 
groove, down which oil is allowed to flow—the oil having a suction ten- 
dency, which keeps the conical cap pressing heavily down upon the 
governor balls. The governor is very simple, and at the same time com- 

act in arrangement. Several sizes of the “ Otto” engine with Crompton 

ynamo attached, both in the vertical and horizontal types, also an engine 
combined with force pumps, and a large 14-horse — “ Otto” engine are 
exhibited. At another stand, Messrs. Crossley show one of their engines 
driven by gas made by Dowson’s “ Economic” gas apparatus, which is 
exhibited outside the building. This engine is of 14-horse power nominal, 
indicating 33-horse power, and is employed for the driving of one of the 
Crompton dynamos, 





Messrs. J. E. H. Andrew and Co. show several of their horizontal 
“Stockport” silent gas-engines, from 2-man up to 8-horse power, and g 
3-horse power “ Bisschop” engine of the vertical type. There is no specially 
new feature in these engines—the general construction of which is gufij. 
ciently well known as to render further description unnecessary—except 
that an improved system of governing the engine has been introduced, by 
which both air and gas are cut off at the same time. Previously, the gir 
went into the engine whether or not the gas was entering; and after the 
gas had been cut off, the engine had to fight against the concussion of the 
air in the cylinder. By the present arrangement, the air and gas enter gt 
the same inlet, and this is controlled by the governor; so that both are 
cut off simultaneously. There is practically nothing in the cylinder when 
the cut-off is applied ; and when the valve is + aan it at once admits gas 
and air in explosive proportions. An adjustable weight is also attached to 
the governor, which, by being moved backwards or forwards, enables the 
speed of the engine to be regulated to a nicety; and a difference of from 
20 to 30 revolutions per minute can be effected by this means, 

The “ Dougill” improved patent gas-engine is shown by Messrs. Hindle, 
Norton, and Co., of Oldham. This engine is of strong and very simple 
construction; and a special feature is the extra length of the sweep of the 
crank arms, which, it is claimed, tends to give a very steady motion to the 
engine. When the crank is at the top, the piston-rod is straight out, 

iving it a direct push to its work; and there is an impulse at every reyo. 
ution. A very simple arrangement of cut-off slide has also been intro. 
duced. This consists of a dead-plate, working at the side of the engine 
with an adjustable screw, so that any wear and tear can be taken up; and 
practically it is scarcely possible for the slide so to wear out as to need 
replacing. The engine, which is made from 1l-horse power upwards, is 
of the vertical type, and is self-contained, requiring no water-cistern, water. 
fittings, or foundation, and is noiseless in working. A modification of the 
above engine is made in very small size—}-man power—occupying a space 
of 2ft. 4in. by 1ft. 6in., and working up to 200 revolutions. In this 
engine the cylinder, instead of being supplied with a water-jacket, is fitted 
with radiators; but in other respects, it is similar in construction to the 
larger engines, and is provided with a governor. — ; f ; 

There are many other exhibits of interest, which will receive notice in 
due course, 





BOLTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Accounts oF THE Gas DEPARTMENT. 

At the Meeting of the Bolton Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman T. Fletcher) in the chair—the minutes presented by the Gas 
Committee comprised the accounts of the department for the nine months 
from July 1, 1886, to March 25,1887. The followingis the revenue account, 
compared with that for the year ending June 30, 1886 :— 


Expenditure. , 
Nine Months ending Year ending 











March 25, 1887. June 380, 1886, 
Coal andcannel . ..... » . £24,295 1 0 £82,519 1 5 
ee -s 4s is « pe ee So Be oe 7,408 9 1 
Dn -66 Si etree st 2 oe SSS 1,416 19 9 
Retorts, materials, andlabour . . . 1,62817 3 .. 849810 5 
we Ss oo bok See 8 218 7 0 .. 42017 0 
Repairs and general expenses. 889711 8 .. 5,100 9 7 
Dts « ¢ os we & « «¢ « ae © 8,866 14 5 
Ratesandtaxes .... ++. + 2153123 2 1,863 6 5 
Chief rents. . . + « «© © + « « 225 $ill .. 283 4 3 
Office expenses, stationery, and printing 812 511 .. 371 211 
Iuaw charges .. ++ «© © «© « « 2012 2 .. 2915 8 
eS. 2 cs 6 (6 8% 2 © @ * 7069 .. 8817 8 
Interest on deposits . . . . + « «+ 1146 910 .. 347 2 4 
Sulphate ofammonia .... . . 2,867 10 .. 3,089 0 2 
Gas-fittings (including cooking-stoves) . 3,563 19 8 4,839 0 9 
Gas-stoves (charges and depreciation) . 129911 8 . 184 5 2 
pO aa ee 36,939 0 6 83,916 15 8 

£86,615 15 6 .. £98,693 12 8 
Interestonloans. ... + . £6,488 8 9 .. £7,629 2 2 
Annuities *-# . 10,845 1 0 .. 14,460 4 4 
Sinking fund <a oo 1,535 10 5 1,428 18 2 
Reserve fund renewals account 7,265 15 0 5,000 0 0 
District fund account .. . 10,809 10 4 . 5,898 16 0 

£36,939 0 6 .. £83,916 15 8 

Receipts. 

Gaemtal .. « cess « « MRM 8 .. 408 1 
Semin « so et th tel ole ae 8 ee 6S 
Btove-rents. . - 2 © © « «© « « 172296. 209 16 4 
Gas-fittings (including cooking-stoves). 431018 3 . 5,844 7 10 
as btn eH tee Oe. lh ee ef 6,027 14 2 
Tae « « 6 1930 65. 2,573 17 3 
Spent lime . +. wee aw 6 12513 4. 118 1 2 
Spent oxide. . «. »« «© «© © «© «© « 2466. 234 8 4 
Sulphate of ammonia ‘ 6411 26. 7,080 0 8 
i is «se + ee ef e 13115 7 182 16 2 
re ee ee ee ee 27.18 8 . $2 5 8 
Interestonmains. . ... ++ + 2312 6. 82 0 0 
Transfer fees . 1. « «°s 6 «© « « 9oeoTv. 16 14 11 
Bank interest (less commission) . 501 7 8 567 16 8 





£86,615 15 6 .,. £98,693 12 8 


Balance asabove. . .. +. « . £36,939 0 6 .. £88,91615 8 


The following are the working statements for the two periods :— 
Nine Months ending Year ending 





March 25, 1887. June 30, 1886. 
Gasmade .. . . «» « 512,396,000 cub. ft. 579,211,000 cub. ft. 
Gas sold and used on works 491,061,000 ,, 551,122,000», 
BO ss ss eo a 21 ’ ws ee 089,000 ” 

or 4°16 per cent. or 4°85 per cent. 
Cannel and coal consumed 50,218 tons. 57,050 tons. 
Make ofgasperton. . . 10,208 cub. ft. 10,152 cub. ft. 


Alderman Moscrop, in moving the confirmation of the minutes, said it 
appeared to him to be a matter of congratulation to find that, notwith- 
standing the continued depreciation in the value of gas residuals, the 
amount of available balance, as shown in the balance-sheet now presented, 
was highly satisfactory ; the amount being no less than £18,075, represent- 
ing 8°89d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. As showing the care and economy 
with which the works are being conducted (under the supervision of Mr. W. 
Smith, the Engineer and Manager), he observed that the cost of manufac: 
ture, distribution, and management was relatively lower per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas sold than had ever been the case before. Unfortunately, full advan- 

‘6 could not be taken of this economical management on account of the 
reduced value of two of the residuals—viz., tar and sulphate of ammonia; 
the lessened income for the nine months under review, to which on this 
account they had to submit, when compared with the years 1882 and 1883, 
being as much as £9200, or a fall in the income equal to 44d. per 1000 — 
feet of gas sold. It was, however, so far reassuring to find that, althoug' 
the cloud under which they, in common with all other gas undertakings, 
had been, and were even now passing, still hung over them, yet te 
elasticity of their revenue, and the care and economy exercised, 
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ficed to place them in a position to meet fully all their liabilities, to 
e due and proper provision for the renewal of the works and plant, 
god to hand over in reduction of the district rates of the borough the 
handsome contribution of £10,809 10s. 4d.—a sum equivalent to 53d. on 
every 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, and equal to a rate of 84d. in the pound. 
Jast year, on @ Similar occasion to the present, he drew the attention of 
the Council—and he was sure the Mayor would coincide with him on this 
int—to the large amount standing on the debit side of their capital 
gecount, and also to the determination of the Gas Committee to bring 
this, by all legitimate means, within a more desirable compass. He now 
pointed out that this object had been steadily kept in view; and in pur- 
suance of it, if they had erred at all, it had been rather on the side of 
pardening the revenue account than of overloading the capital account, on 
which they had avoided the necessity of making any additional charge. 
He would also further point out that to this end an important alteration 
had been introduced at the instance of their present Manager, which by 
means of shorter charges had caused an increased production of about 
95 per cent. from the same number of retorts; thus postponing for a con- 
siderable time to come the necessity of constructing entirely new additional 
works. The average illuminating power of the gas had been 17:98 candles; 
and it had been quite free from sulphuretted hydrogen on every occasion. 
The income from residuals had been £12,394. The quantity of gas made 
was 512,396,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 4 per cent.; the quantity of 
cannel and coal carbonized was 50,218 tons, or an increase of 3} per cent. ; 
and the profit was £36,939, or an increase of 22 per cent. The cost of 
manufacture, distribution, and management was £43,466, which was less 
py 184 per cent. 
‘Alderman Mixes seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
THe WoRKING IN THE Past Frnancrat YEAR. 

The Engineer and Manager of the Heywood Corporation Gas-Works 
(Mr. Henry Hawkins) has just presented to the Gas Committee his report 
on the working of the gas undertaking during the year ending March 25 
jast. Special interest attaches to the document, as the particulars furnished 
therein are @ my vee of the assertion recently made that a loss had been 
incurred in this department. The following are the principal items in the 
revenue account :— 





Expenditure. 
Manufacturecigas « « 2 + 6 6 6 . £5,126 12 8 
Distribution expenses . ° 612 611 
Management ... +. « °° 292 4 6 
General establishment charges sso - % 1813 9 
Interest . . 2 oe & 766 oe eee 1,521 11 10 
Repairsand renewals . ... ++ «eee 530 8 8 
Depreciation of metersand stoves . ... +. «+ 2312 9 
es se & «4 ee ee 8 8 2,416 19 4 
Rent, rates,and taxes . . . « + » «© « «© ¢ 946 14 4 
Instalments of mortgage and annuity sinking funds . 62412 0 
£11,918 9 11 
Balance—profit . . . « « «© «© « « 113 010 
: £12,026 10 9 

Receipts. 


Sale of gas— 
Public and private lighting (less discounts). . 
Stoves and motive power,do. . . . + + « 
Residual products,do. . . « « »« « « « « 
Stovehire . «+s see es ee ee ee 


£10,621 6 5 
16418 9 
1,194 710 
46 2 9 





£12,026 10 9 


The quantity of gas sent out during the year was 70,715,400 cubic feet, as 
compared with 70,403,400 cubic feet in the pues twelve months—an 
increase of 312,000 cubic feet. The following are details of the gas dispensed 
in the two years :— 

Year ending Year ending 
March 25,1886. March 25,1887. 
Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 











Private consumption 51,615,728 52,677,372 = 1,061,644 s 

Public lighting 4,255,892 4,265,560 = — 9/668 } cub. ft. increase 

Gas-stoves, &c. 1,069,900 .. 1,033,300 = 86,600 » decrease 
56,941,520 57,976,232 = 1,034,712 » increase 

Consumed on works. 638,7 y _ 

Unaccounted for 12,823,180 11,780,668 = 1,042,512 » decrease 

or 1:47 per cent, 

70,403,400 .. 70,715,400 


In the course of his report, Mr. Hawkins remarks: “It will be seen by 
the above that, although the quantity of gas manufactured during the year 
just closed has been 25,000 cubic feet less than in the preceding year, the 
sales amount to 1,034,712 cubic feet more, which is accounted for by a 
reduction in the leakage account, which now stands at 16°70 per cent. I 
hope, however, to be able to still further reduce this, though it takes a 
considerable time and expense to do it. I must, however, remind the 
Committee of the fact that the public lamps are burning largely in excess 
of the quantity of gas paid for, which accounts in a great measure for the 
heavy leakage. There has been a slight reduction in the quantity of gas 
sold for stoves and motive power during the year, though there are exactly 
the same number of consumers under this head as last year; and I account 
for the reduction by the consumers being more economical, The capital 
account stands at £80,774 5s. 7d., or £1 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, 
which is rather heavy, but which, of course, will be reduced as the make 
of gas increases. The revenue account shows the total receipts from all 
sources to be £12,026 10s. 9d., and the expenditure £11,913 9s. 11d., which 
leaves a net ana of £113 0s. 10d.” He, however, calls the special atten- 
tion of the Committee to the fact that extraordinary expenditure to the 
amount of £605 18s, 6d. has been charged against the revenue account 
during the year for repairs to a gasholder and new mains and service- 
Pipes. Therefore, instead of the net profit being £113 Os. 10d., it 
really is £718 7s. 4d. In addition to this extraordinary expenditure, 
there has also been paid £40 12s. on the mortgage sinking fund 
under the 1883 Act, and £23 12s. 9d. for depreciation on stoves and 
meters on hire. This is a new charge. Mr. Hawkins continues: “The 
amount received for residuals is £248 9s. less than that procured in the 
Previous year, owing to the low market values ; and I regret to say that there 
18 no immediate tn pe of any improvement, except so far as regards 
coke. Under the head of ‘ manufacture of gas,’ the expenditure has been 
£5126 12s, 3d. compared with £5645 9s. 9d. for the previous year, or a 
Saving of £518 17s. 6d., which has been effected chiefly by the improved 
tetort-house accommodation, and an increased yield of gas per ton of coal 
carbonized. The quantity of coal carbonized during the year has been 
6368 tons 12 cwt. 2 qrs.; of cannel, 673 tons. 4 cwt.2qrs. The percen- 
tage of cannel used during the past year has been 9°56 per cent., as 
Sgainst 11°25 per cent. in the previous year. The yield of gas per 

m of coal and cannel nm ass ll has been 10,015 cubic feet, compared 
With 9911 cubic feet the previous year; showing a net increase of 104 cubic 
eet per ton of coal carbonized in favour of the year ending March 25, 1887, 
© gross cost per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, including the extraordinary 

















expenditure of £605 18s, 6d. before referred to, has been 3s. 4°9d., compared 
with 3s. 5°88d. in the preceding year. Excluding the extraordinary expen- 
diture, it works out to 3s. 286d. I trust that during the current year trade 
may s0 improve as to enable the manufacturers and others in the township 
to not only work their mills, &c., at full time, but will cause extensions to 
be made, and thereby increase the consumption of gas, as the works are in 
such a condition as would enable a much larger quantity of gas to be made 
and distributed. Therefore, with these facilities, and a prospect of a large 
increase in the consumption for mills and other purposes, you may look 
forward to results equal to any other gas undertaking where the interest 
upon capital expended is equal to our own ; and I have no hesitation again 
in saying that the department will prove a source of large profits to the 
ratepayers.” 

The report and accounts came before the Town Council at their meeting 
last Thursday; but discussion thereon was deferred. 


THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION AND THE WATER-WORKS 
PURCHASE QUESTION. 

ANOTHER PoLL oF THE RATEPAYERS.—THE PARLIAMENTARY EXPENSES. 
As the result of the proceedings taken by Mr. D. Ward against the 
Sheffield Corporation, to which brief reference was made in the JournaL 
last week, and which are fully dealt with in the judgment of Justice Cave, 
given in another column, arrangements have been made for taking a second 
poll of the ratepayers on the question of the purchase of the Water Com- 
= undertaking by the Corporation ; the previous poll having been 
eclared invalid. The voting-papers will be issued on the 6th of June, 
will be collected on the 10th, and examined and cast up on the following 
day. The result will be officially declared on Monday, the 13th of June, 
so as to allow of the Corporation Bill being read on the 14th, as agreed to 
by the House of Commons last week, should the decision confirm the pre- 
vious one. 








At the Meeting of the Sheffield Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. H. Stephenson) in the chair—the presentation of the minutes 
of the Finance Committee gave rise to a discussion on the subject of the 
expenses incurred by the Corporation in connection with the promotion of 
the Bill to authorize the purchase of the Water Company’s undertaking. 

Alderman Hopson called attention to a payment of £2000 to the Town 
Clerk (Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith) on account of pastiomentexy and other dis- 
bursements in the matter of the opposition to the Bill of the Water Com- 
pany. He said he fancied there was an assumption that, inasmuch as the 
opposition to the Bill was at the town’s meeting apparently unanimous, 
this gave them a legal position to expend a portion of the parliamentary 
expenses to the extent of £2000. He was afraid, however, that the £700 or 
£800 spent in taking the recent poll would be considered illegal. He should 
be glad to help the Council to get out of this expenditure ; but in regard to 
the £2000, as no doubt members of the Council believed the poll would 
again be in their favour, why could not the vote be deferred until June 13, 
when the poll would have been taken ? 

The Town CLERK pointed out that as at the town’s meeting the vote was 
unanimous that the Bill should be opposed, and no poll was demanded, 
the Council had consequently the full sanction of the ratepayers to the use 
of the rates, under the Borough Funds Act, in opposing the measure. 
This opposition was a matter that had been completed. The Bill was 
thrown out and was dead; and he did not see why the Council should keep 
witnesses and others waiting for their fees until another poll was taken 
that had nothing to do with the former proceedings. He should also like 
to remind the Council that the opposition to the Company’s Bill would 
prove to be the most costly part of their parliamentary work ; consequently 
the Council would be well within the mark in voting £2000 towards the 
expenses. 

Alderman F. Brirrarn thought the members of the Council ought not to 
have pecuniary responsibility put upon them in their efforts to promote 
the public interest. They were now in a very awkward position. He did 
not wish to act with cowardice; but he should not accept any legal respon- 
sibility for any mistakes that might have been made. 

Alderman CxxGce said it was all very well for Alderman Brittain to dis- 
claim responsibility; but it would not do. He voted for the proceedings 
to be taken, and he would have to take his share of the responsibility. 

Mr. A. M. Wixson asked whether it was intended that individual mem- 
bers of the Council should have the opportunity of putting their hands in 
their pockets to find money in respect of these proceedings. Was it 
intended that the Finance Committee should ask individual members of 
the Corporation to find the money in respect of the proceedings declared to 
have been illegal ? 

Alderman CLEGé rose to a point of order, and said the item stated what 
the money was to be applied to. It was to be used in opposing the Water 
Company’s Bill, and therefore could not be applied in any other way. 

The Mayor ruled the discussion out of order, and the minutes were 
passed. 


Hincxizy Locat Boarp Gas Supp.y.—At the meeting of the Hinckley 
Local Board last Tuesday, the Gas Manager (Mr. W. Oldfield) read the 
annual statement of the Gas Department for the year ending March 25 
last. The balance-sheet showed a gross profit of £2830; and after deduct- 
ing interest on borrowed money (£1369), there was left a net profit of £960 
—the interest on the capital being within 1d. of the cost of gas manufacture. 
A discussion took place as to the disposal of the gas profits. Additions 
have to be made to the plant; and it was a question whether a portion of 
the profits should be used for the purpose, or the necessary amount 
obtained by loan, and the profits added to the general account. Mr. 
Brooks proposed that the sum of £800 be obtained as a loan on the new 
part of the gas-works. He said the whole town stood as a mend for the 
works, and the consumers of gas ought to reap the advantage of the profit. 
He contended that those who were large consumers would be benefited in 
having the rates reduced. Mr. Burdett seconded the motion. This was 
eventually agreed to. 

Bwerorp Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company had a very 
satisfactory report to lay before the shareholders at their annual general 
meeting on Monday last week. The boundaries of the town have been 
extended, necessitating the laying of more mains; and an additional 
consumption of gas may reasonably be expected therefrom. Gas cooking 
and heating stoves continue to be much appreciated in Bideford ; and a very 
large increase in the use of gas has been the result. A dividend of 10 per 
cent. was declared. The consumers are to — in the prosperity of 
the Company, as the Directors have decided on allowing an extra discount 
on all accounts paid within a month of delivery; making the price to the 
smallest consumers 8s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. Although Bideford is not 
a very bustling town, there are several gas-engines in use ; and as there are 
three large factories, the Company have a very good day consumption, 
which, of course, will increase with the extended use of gas-stoves. The 
works, under the management of Mr. T. Williams, have been maintained 
in a good state of repair. It may be remembered that the secretaryship 
of the Company became vacant last October by the death of Mr. J. Joce. 
The Directors have unanimously appointed Mr. W. D. Joce to the office. 
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LAMBETH WATER COMPANY. 

The report of the Directors of this Company, which will be presented 
to the proprietors at the half-yearly general meeting next Tuesday, states 
that, during the half year ending the 31st of March last, 976 houses and 
other supplies of water, estimated to afford an annual water-rental of 
£2532, were connected with the Company's works, as against 1109 houses, 
yielding a rental of £3118, in the corresponding period of last year. On 
— account there was an expenditure of £11,066 1s. 4d. during the 
half year; making, since the passing of the Metropolis Water Act of 16871, 
a total outlay on new works, &c., of £709,192 19s. 8d. There was an 
increase of £3817 2s. in water-rents, &c., and a decrease of £1024 8s. 7d. in 
the expenditure on revenue account, as compared with the six months 
ending March 31, 1886. That half year, however, bore an exceptional 
revenue expenditure of £1345 14s. 9d. for the alteration of the Ditton 
engines. Rates and taxes were £667 11s. 8d. more in the past than in the 
former winter half year, and £1383 7s. 7d. in excess of the half year ending 
March 31, 1885. The surplus transferred from the revenue account to the 
dividend and interest account is £62,328 13s.5d. After payment of interest 
on debenture stock, there is to the credit of the latter account an available 
balance of £63,333 1s. 5d., out of which the Directors recommend the 
distribution of the maximum dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum 
on the shares issued under the Company’s 1856 Act, and a dividend at the 
rate of 83 per cent. per annum on all the other share capital of the Com- 
pany (less income-tax). These dividends will, it is estimated, amount to 
£59,594; and a sum of £3739 1s. 5d. will remain to be carried forward. 
The Engineer reports that the new works referred to in the last report— 
viz., the 10-inch main to Esher, the 12-inch main in Kingston, and the 
18-inch main to Rockhill—have all been completed, and are available for 
meeting the maximum summer requirements. He further states that all 
the reservoirs, filters, engines, buildings, and works of the Company are in 
good order and efficient working condition. Constant supply is now given 
to 40,420 houses, &c. In the whole of these the fittings have been inspected 
and are under regular supervision, and the Board of Trade regulations 
have been complied with. The Directors have under consideration the 
question of extending the system to other divisions of the country district. 
‘The pressure is so good in the Company’s town district, which is all under 
constant supply, and the hydrants placed on the mains have proved so 
efficacious in cases of fire, that the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
requested the Company to fix 490 additional hydrants throughout the con- 
stant supply divisions in the Metropolitan area. The Directors refer to 
the two measures now before Parliament affecting the Company’s interests 
—viz., the Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Forrest Fulton, M.P., and the Bill introduced by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to amend the Metropolis Management Acts in certain 
particulars as to the use of the Metropolitan roadways by Water and Gas 
Companies. The Directors are, of course, watching these Bills in the 
interests of the proprietors. The services rendered to the Company by 
the Secretary (Mr. S. H. Louttit) have been recognized by an advance in 
his salary as from Christmas last. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinpureHu, Saturday. 

The Edinburgh Gas Company met in private on Friday, and approved 
of the provisional agreement for the sale of their undertaking to the Cor- 
porations of Edinburgh and Leith, and gave authority to the Directors to 
carry it out, subject to such additions, alterations, and variations as they 
might think fit to agree upon. This meeting was called at the request of 
the Town Council, who were doubtless anxious to have the ground cleared 
for negotiating with the Edinburgh and Leith Company. Now that both 
sides have ratified the provisional agreement, negotiations will be formally 
opened ; and it is to be hoped will soon result in an understanding of as 
satisfactory a nature as that which has just received official approval. 
The meeting of Friday was not a statutory one; and though the share- 
holders are bound by its decision, the subject must come up again at the 
next ordinary meeting. The proceedings lasted only a very short time, and 
consisted chiefly of the reading over of the agreement, and a short report 
detailing the steps which led to it. Mr. Watson, the Deputy-Chairman, 

resided, and moved the approval of the agreement. This was seconded 

y Mr. J. Syme, one of the Directors, and was agreed to without a dissen- 
tient voice. I doubt not that this result will be made a handle of by the 
small knot in the Council who have endeavoured to upset the agreement ; 
but I have no fear that Mr. Colston will be able to meet them even on this 
ground, as he has always been hitherto on other grounds. I knowthat he 
has not yet played all the cards he has in his hand; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, he possesses at least one good trump, which, when tabled, ought to 
vanquish all reasonable opposition. 

Iam sorry to have to refer again to the antagonism which has been 
shown in the Edinburgh Town Council to the gas purchase. No one 
could have complained of even a stout opposition when the matter was 
under discussion; but to carry it the length of objecting to the approval 
of the minutes, and particularly when the majority was so large, can only 
be described as an obstructive policy. After the experience the Council 
has had, a renewal of the opposition may be looked for as certain when 
the agreement with the Leith Company comes up. There is some satis- 
faction in knowing, however, that the community is not being moved by 
the appeals which the minority have made to them; and until there are 
symptoms of such an untoward contingency occurring, councillors may 
keep their minds at ease. 

During the past week the stocks of the Edinburgh and Leith Company 
advanced from £52 10s. to £54; and that of the Edinburgh Company from 
£70 to £70 10s. Two weeks ago the stock of the latter stood at £72 or 
£72 10s. ; and at the end of March the price was £60. 

At the meeting of the Perth Gas Commission on Monday, the usual 
statistics were submitted. These showed a very satisfactory state of 
matters so far as consumption is concerned. For the month of April the 
make of gas amounted to 4,401,300 cubic feet—an increase of 116,700 cubic 
feet compared with the corresponding period of last year. In the twelve 
months, 74,322,400 cubic feet were manufactured—an increase of 4,367,000 
feet. An average illuminating power of 28°5 candles was maintained. 
The coals carbonized during the year amounted to 7548 tons; and the 
average quantity of gas made per ton of coal was 9846 cubic feet. I under- 
stand that the Gas Committee have agreed to accept the offer of Messrs. 
C. and W. Walker, of the Midland Iron-Works, Shropshire, to erect four 
new purifiers at the works, at a cost of £660. 

At the meeting of the Dalkeith Police Commission on Monday, Bailie 
Murdoch moved that the Lighting Committee consider if the time had not 
arrived when the Commissioners should take into their own hands the 
manufacture and supply of gas for the burgh. In speaking to his motion, 
he said they had to pay an exorbitant price for gas, although they lived in 
the midst of a coal district ; and the quality of the gas they obtained was 
not always the same—more frequently bad than good. His motion was 
not, however, he said, hostile to the Company, but in consideration of the 
circumstance that the period had certainly come when the Commissioners 
should consider their responsibility in connection with the supply of gas, 








is 
and should embark on an undertaking of that kind. His proposition y, 
framed with the view of acquiring the information necessary to enahi, 
them to decide the question. He was convinced that they might fair} a 
it; but if the Committee reported that it would be unwise or imprudent 
then no harm would be done. If, on the other hand, they reported that j 
would be a wise or a prudent thing to consider such a scheme, the Commis 
sioners would be bound to give it their attention. The motion —~A 
seconded by Mr. Urquhart; and was unanimously agreed to. > 

At a meeting of the Dunbar Gas Commissioners on Wednesday night, 
the Clerk reported that the Sheriff had appointed Mr. W. H, erme 
Solicitor, of Haddington, as Auditor under the Gas Act. ’ 

The Galashiels Gas Company are going to hold an exhibition of gas 
appliances from Wednesday next to the end of the week. 

The Forres Joint-Stock Water Company on Monday declared a divideng 
at the rate of 6 per cent., and agreed to hold an early meeting to gop. 
sider the question of extending the works. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
GLascow, Saturday, 

A Gourock correspondent, writing to one of the local papers, says: “WW, 
have bought out the Gas Company, and we have taken over the manage. 
ment of the gas-works ourselves. This, I think, was one of the most jm. 
portant, and, at the same time, one of the most wise courses a municipality 
such as ours could have adopted. Had we taken the management of the 
gas-works into our own hands years ago, a deal of money might have been 
saved to the ratepayers; and there would have been much more satisfac. 
tion given tothe consumer. We have now had a fair trial of the experi. 
ment of managing a gas-works ; and I am glad to say that, from a financial 
point of view, we are not likely to regret having taken over the works from 
the Company. At the close of the financial year, we will have a fair 
balance on the right side; and this is something for a corporation and, 
people to congratulate themselves upon. Bailie Chalmers, as Convener of 
the Gas-Works Committee, has done his work admirably; and he has 
brought his department to a very high state of efficiency. The Bailie js 
nothing if he is not a hard-working public servant. I understand that the 
Committee intend letting out, to householders and visitors, gas-stoves on 
the hire system. This is a good idea; and our summer visitors will not be 
slow to take advantage of it.” Gourock is one of the most popular of the 
watering-places on the Firth of Clyde, and is largely frequented by visitors 
from Glasgow. Mr. James M‘Ewen, the Manager of the gas-works, deserves 
much praise for the hearty manner in which he has co-operated with the 
Burgh Commissioners in their new undertaking, and for the way in which 
he has contributed to its success during its first year under the new 
masters. Incidentally, I may mention that the price of gas to ordinary 
consumers in Gourock is 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 4s. 1d. for the 
supply tothe public lamps. The fie for the meters belonging to the Gas 
Commissioners ranges from 1s. upwards per annum. 

A number of the gas corporations and companies are now engaged in 
the consideration of tenders for their supplies of gas coal for next year's 
make ; and here ard there the contracts have been actually placed. The 
Hamilton Gas Committee have closed contracts for cannel coal with the 
Bent Colliery Company and Mr. Archibald Russell, in each case 2000 tons; 
with Mr. James M‘Kelvie for 5000 tons of Bankhead cannel coal; and with 
Mr. James Walker for 500 tons of Blinkbonny cannel coal and 1000 tons 
of best Slamannan shale. 

The Dumfries Corporation Gas Committee have been empowered to close 
contracts for the supply of 500 tons of Newbattle first-class cannel coal at 
23s. per ton (delivered carriage paid), 1500 tons of shale, and 3000 tons of 
third class cannels. It is believed that a considerable reduction in the cost 
of gas will be effected by using such a large proportion of shale. It should 
be mentioned that the contracts for the residual products have been closed 
on the same terms as those of last year—viz., 2s. 3d. per 100 gallons for 
the ammoniacal liquor of not less than 5° Twaddel in strength, and 3s. 

er 100 gallons for the tar (less what the Commissioners may resolve ou 
Sonsieg as fuel under the retorts). The year begins on the 15th inst. 

At an ordinary monthly meeting of the Clydebank Police Commissioners 
on Thursday, a letter was read from Dr. Marwick, Town Clerk of Glasgow, 
stating that the Gas Commissioners could not entertain any application for 
the extension of the gas supply to the burgh at present. It was agreed to 
accept the offer of the Singer Manufacturing Company at Kilbowie, close 
by, to furnish gas to the public lamps north of the canal at the Glasgow 
rate of 12s. 8d. per lamp per annum. It may be remembered that, in con- 
nection with their great sewing-machine works, the Singer Company 
erected gas-works on the Siemens system, for the purpose of securing au 
independent supply of gas for themselves. 

Glasgow Corporatiod 9 per cent. gas annuities were again disposed of 
on the Glasgow Stock Exchange last Wednesday at £252 10s. ; and on the 
preceding day the same price was realized for a lot on the Edinburgh 
Stock Exchange. 

Acting on the same principle as the Corporation Gas Committee, the 
Glasgow Water Committee have resolved to signalize the occasion of the 
Queen’s Jubilee by giving one day’s pay to the employés in the works 
department under their management. It is here worthy of note that 
the consumption of water in the city and suburbs is now nearly 1 million 
gallons more per = | than it was at this time last year. I may also 
incidentally mention that up to the 2nd inst. the year’s income in the shape 
of water-rates amounted to £149,575 14s. 84d. ; thus showing an increase for 
the year amounting to £144 13s. 10d. 

A few days ago the Port-Glasgow Water- Works were officially inspected by 
the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council, along with the Corporation 
officials. In passing they also paid a visit to the gas-works. The various 
works and reservoirs were found to be in good condition. Recently the 
average daily consumption of water has been at the rate of 601,306 gallons 
forall purposes. At the time of the inspection, the several reservoirs con- 
tained a total of almost 160,000,000 gallons of water—being equal tos 
supply for about 260 days. ? 

The Glasgow pig-iron warrant market opened very dull and inactive this 
week ; and the price of warrants consequently receded with a restricted 
business doing. But during Thursday and Friday there was less inclin® 
tion to sell; and the price recovered to some extent. There has beens 
limited demand for shipping brands; but the quotations have not varied 
much. Hematite warrants have been in better requisition, in sympathy 
with the improvement of the steel trade ; and any lots that have been 02 
offer for sule have been quietly sold at advancing prices. The numberof 
blast-furnaces now in actual operation is 81, as compared with 90 at the 
same time last year. During the past week the stocks of pig-iron 10 
Messrs. Connal and Co.’s public warrant stores have increased by the addi- 
tion of 3191 tons, and now stand at nearly 874,000 tons. 

Generally speaking, the Glasgow coal trade may be said to have recently 
undergone a sensible improvement, as the low prices ruling have brought 
out a number of good cokers, For household coal there is perhaps a rathet 
better demand than is usual at this time of the year. At nearly all the 
collieries the miners are working away quietly, without troubling them 
selves much as to “dargs,” the short hour movement, or any other matter 
usually ventilated at the so-called “ mass” meetings. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivERPOOL, May 14. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The complexion of the market has changed 
gmewhat. It is true that all stocks in the country to date have been 
cleared, and a good portion of the May production has been sold; but 
iadging from the extreme quotations made by the dealers, especially those 
who previously had been predicting a fall, there is room for doubt whether 
gme of the recent purchases are not now held for a substantial advance to 
counterbalance losses on cheap sales. Makers are naturally prone to join 
in views of extreme rates ; and in doing so they generally lose sight of the 
grroundings. They forget that the high prices—i.e., what are considered 
high prices at the present stage—check the demand from actual consumers, 
and that the more prices are raised, the more is the “ bear” element en- 
couraged again, especially as a point is being reached which once more 
shows a margin against nitrate values. Of the latter, cargoes at the port of 
call are only worth about 10s. 6d. per cwt.; and the closing values of sul- 
phate are £11 1ds. f.0.b, Hull, and £11 12s. 6d. f.o.b. Leith and Liverpool. 














Lonpon, May 14. 

Tar Products.—The weakness alluded to in the last report has con- 
tinued; and the value of products, generally speaking, is lower. Prices: 
Tar, 98. to 12s. per ton. Benzols, 90 per cent., 3s. 44d. per gallon; 50 per 
cent., 28. 8d. per gallon. Toluol, 1s. 11d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
js. 14d. per gallon. Light oil, 34d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. 
Pitch (nominal), 11s, to 12s, per ton. Carbolic acid, 2s. 3d. per gallon. 
Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s.6d.perton. Anthracene, “A” 
quality, 10d, per unit; “B” quality, 74d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia is distinctly better, with a 
tendency to further rise. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £11 10s. per ton, 
less discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 
Js, 6d. per degree, Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, 
brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. 
Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 



























Gas Enricninec Company, Limitep.—This Company was registered on 
the 5th inst., with a capital of £3000, in £1 shares, to manufacture and 
supply hydrocarbons and other materials, for carburetting or enriching gas. 

SaLE oF SHARES.—Last Wednesday, 200 “B” shares in the Ilfracombe 
Gas Company were submitted to public auction. They were £10 shares, 
on which £6 had been paid; and they realized prices ranging from £8 ls, 
to £8 5s. each. These shares bear a dividend of 7 per cent. 

BursLem Corporation Gas Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the Burslem 
Town Council, the Gas Committee reported that the past year’s working 
resulted in a net profit of £2900, against £2823 the previous year; or an 
increase of £77. ‘The balance-sheet of the Accountant Clerk showed a 
profit of £8391, against £3322—increase, £69. The Committee recom- 
mended that £2200 of the profits should be applied in aid of the general 
district rate, and this was agreed to. 

Tue Proposep TRANSFER OF THE DattTon Gas-WorKs TO THE LocaL 
Boarp.—The difficulty between the Dalton Gas Company and the Dalton 
Local Board continues. The latter are still opposed to a transfer of the 
works to the Board, although at a recent election three new members 
were pledged to the transfer. It is believed the Local Government Board 
will empower the Local Board to purchase the gas-works as a result of an 
inquiry lately held on the subject. 

StarrorD Corporation Gas Suppity.—At the meeting of the Stafford 
Town Council last Tuesday, the Gas Committee reported that, on the 
working of the past year, they were able to hand over £250 to the general 
district fund towards the rates for the ensuing year. They recommended 
that £50 should be given to Mr. J. F. Bell, the Corporation Gas Engineer, 
in acknowledgment of his skill and energy in the establishment of the 
sulphate works, which had been a source of great profit to the Corporation. 
The discussion on this recommendation was deferred. 

Tae Nortuern Coat Trape.—There is some probability now of a settle- 
ment of the strike in the Northumbrian coal trade, in which event there 
will be a reduction in the demand for Durham coals, which have, of late, 
been very keenly asked for. In the case of a few of the best collieries gas 
coals are rather freely shipped; and the export trade counteracts the fall- 
ing off in the home demand. But the inland collieries are poorly off for 
trade, and the price is much weaker. There is thus more variation in 
rates—some gas coals being sold as low as 5s. 6d., and others at 6s. 6d. per 
ton; but the latter is an exceptional price. Where contracts rule, it is long 
since such low prices were taken ; but some expect that the cessation of the 
Northumbrian strike, by throwing more coal on the market, will make 
prices easier. 

Tae Mancnester Gas CoMMITTEE’s CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IMPROVE- 
MENT ExPpeNsSES.—In moving the adoption of the proceedings of the Gas 
Committee at the meeting of the Manchester City Council last Wednesday, 
Alderman Harwood called attention to a statement which had appeared 
in a local paper in reference to the gas profits. In a criticism on the 
estimates it was stated that “last year the Gas Committee paid to the 
Improvement Committee £52,000; but this year the amount will be only 
£8989,” This was a mistake, for the estimated net profits payable to the 
city fund out of the Gas Committee’s receipts, prior to the 3lst of March 
next, is £23,831. The fact was, he said, the Committee had for some years 
past been paying this £52,000 by instalments, 

Newsury Corporation Gas Suppty.—At the meeting of the Newbury 
Corporation last T'uesday—the Mayor (Mr. B. Smith) in the chair—the Gas 
Committee reported that on the 6th inst the report, balance-sheet, and 
working statement of the gas undertaking for the year ending the 25th of 
March last, prepared by Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A., were presented and dis- 
cussed. The Committee regarded them as highly satisfactory ; showing 
a8 they did that the amount of gas sold and the profit made had been fully 
equal to what could be reasonably expected. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee(Mr. C, Lucas), in moving the adoption of the report, said the addi- 
tional profit made, as compared with the previous year, amounted to 
more than £500. He pointed out several features in the report which were 
of @ satisfactory character. The motion was carried. 

Leek Gas Suppty.—At a public meeting of the ratepayers of Leek, held 
on the 3rd inst., the Gas Committee of the Improvement Commissioners 
presented a report, from which it appeared that there was an increase in 
the receipts from gas and meter rents in the last financial year. The income 
exceeded the amount received in the year previous to the last reduction in 
_ Price; thus justifying the recommendation of the Committee when they 

made the reduction. The total income was £5286 12s. ; the total expendi- 
ture, £4774 1s. 11d. The Committee stated that they hoped soon to com- 
mence the erection of new plant for the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia, and effect other improvements at the works. Complaints were 
made of the inferior lighting power of the gas on several occasions durin 
the year; and the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr, Ward) replie 
Satisfactorily to the charges, He also stated that the illuminating power 

d averaged 17 candles ; and the price was 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
































REDvcTIONS IN THE Price or Gas.—The Wandsworth and Putney Gas 
Company intend to reduce the price of gas to 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet 
from and after the taking of the indices of the meters at Midsummer.—— 
The Directors of the Hebden Bridge Gas Company have announced their 
intention of reducing the price of gas by 5d. per 1000 cubic feet; thus 
bringing down the charge to 3s. 4d. 

CoMMENCEMENT OF A NEw WaTeR ReEseERvoIR FOR CLITHEROE.—The 
Clitheroe Corporation have just commenced the construction of a new 
reservoir for improving the water supply of the borough. Up to now 
there has been no storeage reservoir; and, although during the winter 
months there is sufficient water to supply a very much larger population 
than the present, there has been no means of storing water for use in a 
dry season. The Corporation obtained parliamentary powers in 1878 to 
extend their works, and as these powers expire next year, they have 
decided to take advantage of them before it is too late. They are now 
about to provide a storeage reservoir covering an area of about 6 acres, 
in the township of West Bradford, on land purchased two years ago, and 
situated a few hundred yards from the present service reservoir. Its 
elevation will be 82 feet above that of the latter; and additional pressure 
will thus be afforded. The depth of the new reservoir will be 16 feet, and 
it will be capable of holding 12 million gallons of water, or 24 times the 
quantity held by the old one. The two will be connected by large mains. 
The Corporation have already enlarged their main to Clitheroe; and when 
the new reservoir is completed they will be able to give a greatly increased 
supply to the district for many years to come. The new works will, it is 
expected, be finished in time to fill the reservoir with next winter’s sur- 
plus water. The Engineers are Messrs. M‘Landsborough and Preston. 

UNLAWFULLY INTERFERING wiTH WaTER-Firtines.—At the Worshi 
Street Police Court last Thursday, Henry Wright, of Brick Lane, Spital- 
fields, appeared to two summonses, taken out by the East London Water 
Company, charging him (1) with, on or about March 7 last, at 18, Weymouth 
Terrace, Hackney, unlawfully affixing a service-pipe or apparatus to a 
certain service-pipe belonging to or used by the owner or occupier of the 
house No. 16, Weymouth Terrace, without the consent of the Company; 
and (2) with making an alteration in the water-fittings of the houses with- 
out giving two days’ previous notice in writing to the Company. Mr. G. 
Kebbell prosecuted, and said the first summons was taken out under the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1863, and the second under Regulation 27 of the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871. Defendant, it appeared, was the owner of the 
two houses. A dispute had arisen between him and the Company with 
reference to the payment of a sum of 6s. for the opening of the road—a 
leakage having been discovered. Defendant refused to pay the money, and 
the water was cut off in Janvary. After some time, the Company wondered 
how the house was being supplied with water; and on an officer calling at 
the premises, he discovered that a pipe had been attached to the service 
communication of the house No. 16, and that the water for No. 18 was 
obtained by this means. The case was proved ; and the defendant con- 
tended that he had a right to deal as he pleased with his own property. 
Mr. Kebbell said he should be satisfied if the Magistrate convicted on one 
summons. Mr. Bushby said it would be a monstrous thing for people to 
be allowed to act as defendant had done. He fined him 403s., and costs. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 897.) 
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ae | p.c. GAS COMPANIES. | £6. 4. 
eyes 10 |14Apr. 104 | Alliance & Dublin 10p.c, . 10 184-198 | .. 56 7 8 
100,000} 20 |26Nov.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . . . -| 20| 22-94) ..§ 6 8 
200,000; 5 |12Nov.| 74 |Bombay, Limited . . . .| 5/| 74-72 '+ 4416 8 
880,000 Stck. ore. 11} [Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |227—232 +2417 0 
110,000) ,, a 8| Do. New. . « « «| 100 |165—-170+4+2 |417 0 
220,000! 20 |16 Mar.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 42—44 +1 (4 1011 
820,000} 20 {14 Apr./ 11} |British, . . . « « + «| 20 | 44-46 +1 [417 10 
278,750} 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited) 10 /133—143 + 44 2 9 
147,740) 20 |25Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20) 26-28 +45 0 0 
550,000|Stck.| 14 Apr.| 134 |Commercial, Old Stock +| 100 |262—207 +1 5 1 1 
,000 we 10, Do. ew do. . .| 100 202—2074+2/5 1 5 
121,234) ,, |80Dec.| 4 Do.  44p.c. Deb. do.| 100 120-123 .. |8 18 2 
657,320) 20 | 15 Dec.| 11 |Continental Union, Limited.) 20 | 42-44 +145 0 0 
242,680) 20 | ” ll Do. New ’69&'72) 14 | 28-30 |+ 45 2 9 
200,000 20 | 8 Do. 7p.c. Pref. | 20 | 83-85 | .. |411 5 
75,000/Stck. 30 Mar.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| 100 /197—202 .. 419 0 
|» ms 7 Do. 7p.c. | 100 |188—148| .. |4 17 10 
50,000) ,, ” 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.) 100 |124—129 .. |413 0 
234,060} 10 |27Jan.| 11 |European Limited . . | 10 | 22—23 | .. 415 7 
000| 1 . iat = New. Ta10}—104) «| 0 
177,030 10 | _ ,, | 11 | Do. do. . .| 6 /10$—113) .. 415 7 
6,467,940/Stck. 25Feb.| 12 |Gaslight& Coke, A,Ordinary| 100 241—245 +3 417 11 
100,000) ,, ° 4 0. ,4p.c.max.| 100 | 90-95 | .. |4 4 2 
665,000; ,, | 10 | Do. C,D,&E, 10p.c. Pf.| 100 |252-257+4 317 9 
80,000/ » | » 5 | Do. F,5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |119—124 +3 |4 0 8 
60,000! ,, ” 14 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 180-185) +1 |4 1 1 
1,300,000) ,, | ” a Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 164-167 +1 |4 8 10 
463,000, 5, |» |10 | Do, J, 10p.c. Prf.| 100 252—257/+5 |817 9 
1,061,150; ,, |15Dec.| 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 114—116 +1 |8 8 11 
294,850) » | 44 | Do. 43 p.c. do. | 100 121—124 +14/3 12 7 
650,000! 4, | 4 6 | Do. 6p.c.. . +| 100 162—167)+2'/3 11 10 
8,600,000 Stck. 12 May | 10 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 212-217" +234 12 2 
75,000} 65 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 | 59-64 .. 412 8 
510,000/100 | 1Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 109-111 .. 410 1 
641,920; 20 |26Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited, . .| 20 | 19-20 + 46 0 0 
150,000) 5 |26Nov.|/ 10 |Oriental, Limited. . . .| 5 %-10 +35 0 0 
50,000] 5 |30 Mar.) 8 |Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5 | 64-74 ..°|5 6 8 
90,000| 10 |28Apr.| 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 144-154 .. 6 9 0 
500,000 Stck.| 25 Feb. | 154 South Metropolitan, A Stock! 100 312—317|+9 417 9 
1,850,000) ,, ” 12 Do. B do. | 100 244—249+2 416 4 
125,750) 9 13 Do. C do, | 100 260—270) .. 416 8 
450, » |30Dec.) 5 | Do. 5p.c.Deb.Stk,| 100 132-136, .. |8 13 6 
60, 6 |16 Mar.| 11 |Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig, 5 | 11-18 +144 4 7 
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714,957 Stck., 30 Dec.| 8} Chelsea,Ordinary. . . 235—240 +1 |8 12 11 
1,720,560 Stck.| 80 Dec.| 74 East London, Ordinary . 100 200—205 +3 813 2 
00,000} 50 |80Dec.| 9} Grand Junction . . . «| 60 123—128+1/814 2 
708,000 Stck.| 12 May | 10 Kent . « « «© «© « « «| 100 /262-257* +5 } ° 
P 1,043,800) 100 |80 Dec.| 83 |Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . -| 100 229—23441 |8 12 7 
406,200' 100 | ,, 74 Do. ‘4p.c.max.. .| 100 185—190+41 318 11 
150,000 Stck. 30 Mar.) 4 Do. 4p. c. Deb. Stk. .) 100 112—114 3810 2 
600,000/ 100 |10 Feb.| 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 339—3i4+3 310 6 
1,000,000 Stck.| 27 Jan. 4 | Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 114—117 +1 8 8 4 
742,300/Stck.,15 Dec.| 6 (S’thwk &V’xhall,10p.c. max. 100 167-172 +2 3 9 9 
126,500) 100 | “ 0. Tap.c. do. | 100 157—162 +2 814 1 
nena eee 15 Dec.| 10+ 'West Middlesex . , . . 100 257—262 +1 ‘y 16 4 
| ' 











+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 
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Exursitions or Gas AppLiaNces.—An exhibition of gas appliances, under 
the auspices of the Heckmondwike Gas Company, was opened last Tuesday 
afternoon, at the Masonic Hall, Heckmondwike, by Mr. G. Burnley, Chair- 
man of the Company. The hall was tolerably well filled, and considerable 
interest was manifested in the various exhibits. Mr. Burnley said that 
the aim of the exhibition was to benefit three classes—the Gas Company, 
the manufacturers of gas appliances, and the general public—and also to 
show the great improvement that had recently been made in the appli- 
cation of gas to heating and cooking purposes and for motive power. He 
then declared the exhibition open, Mrs. Thwaites, of Liverpool, delivered 
a lecture on cooking.——On the same day, Dr. Moxon opened a similar 
exhibition in the Assembly Rooms, Matlock Bridge. It was organized 
under the auspices of the Matlock and District Gas Company, Limited. 
——Dnuring the past week an exhibition of gas appliances was held in the 
Boys’ School, St. Ives (Hunts) ; the arrangements having been carried out 
by Mr. W. J. Best, the Manager of the gas-works. Mrs. Alting Mees gave 
lessons on cookery each afternoon and evening. 


Tur CHarcE ror Gas IN THE WaLsALL Ovut-Districts.—At the meeting 
of the Walsall Town Council on Monday last week, the Town Clerk, in 
answer to one of the members, explained the circumstances under which 
an additional charge of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet was imposed upon consumers 
of gas in the outlying districts; showing that when the gas-works were 
transferred from the old body of Commissioners to the Town Council in 
1876, the concern was estimated to be worth £28,000 over and above 
liabilities to the amount of £32,000, and that it was calculated that the 
residents in the outlying districts—who had previously been supplied by 
the Birmingham Gas Company—ought to pay £7000 as a contribution 
towards the capital on being taken into partnership in the concern, The 
only way of enabling them to do this was considered to be by the imposi- 
tion of an additional 6d, per 1000 feet; and it was provided that this charge 
should cease when the £7000 and interest at 4 per cent. had been paid. 
Since the agreement was come to, and the athe gw passed, £50,000 had 
been transferred from the gas undertaking in aid of the rates, and the 
residents in the outlying districts had benefited from this to the extent 
of £19,355; whilst the total sum they had paid in the shape of the additional 
6d. per 1000 feet was only £4799. 





Tue APPROPRIATION OF WaTER Prorits aT CaRLISLE.—At the Meeting ¢ 
the Carlisle Corporation last tenn, a Y pomp of the Water Comuiittsy 
to appropriate £6000 of their accumulated profits to paying off two-thirdsy 
the cost of the recent extension of the filter-beds—a work which is ex 
to meet the requirements of the city for the next 25 years—was under oy, 
sideration. The Town Clerk (Mr. Nanson), in a report submitted by hin 
on the subject, condemned the proposal. He contended that the profits 
the water-works, which belong to the Urban Sanitary Authority, shoulj 
be paid over to the general district fund, and that the money required jy, 
any capital expenditure should be borrowed; this fund being liable for the 
repayment of interest and principal. In other words, the Water Co, 
mittee have nothing to do with borrowing the money. This must be don, 
by the Sanitary Authority, upon the security of the rates. The Committ, 
cannot settle how the profits are to be disposed of. Their duty is to hanj 
the money over to the district fund, to be dealt with as part of the funj 
Such being the law of the case, the Council decided to carry it out. 


LeEctTuRES oN CookING By Gas aT SouTHaMpTon.—A course of highly 
interesting lectures on cooking by gas was delivered last week in thy 
Board-room of the Southampton Gas Company, at their new premises jy 
Ogle Road, by Miss E. J. Cameron. The appliances used were manuty. 
tured by Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., and represented the three classes gf 
stoves, &c., let out on hire by the Company, of the utility and general ny. 
fulness of which ample evidence was given. A number of exhibits 
including boiling-burners and grilling-stoves, were displayed in th 
entrance hall. The opening lecture was given on Monday afternoon, 
when Miss Cameron was briefly introduced by Mr. 8S. W. Durkin, the 
Engineer and Manager of the Company. After alluding shortly to the 
gas exhibition held last year, and the interesting series of lectures which 
Miss Cameron then delivered, he said the course pursued by the Directoy 
was not with the view of forcing the system of cooking by gas unduly 
before the public, as they found that wherever cookers had_been fixe 
they recommended themselves, and by this means had found their way 
into the households of many people in the town and district. Mis 
Cameron at once commenced her lecture, which was accompanied by 

ractical demonstrations. She also gave a lecture in the evening; anj 
ollowed this up by lectures delivered twice each day. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULI~-@ EF *HAJT QZ IAT AT EX AO SC O., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON." 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 











Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pamping Engines. 

They have never sought 
to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to, 























Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
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i | 




















ih 


sure. 
NO OTHER MAKER CAN 
DO THIS. 
GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 


REGULATORS, PUMPS, 
&c., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 





Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO."8 PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam Street Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
THE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 350,000 acres, and are held for a long term of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wo. O’NEIL14, 
Managing Director. 


NDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 

& the Gas PuriricaTion anD CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 

Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. cs 

JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 

Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

No. 30, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 


WANTED, are-engagement as Working 
MANAGER of a small Gas-Works, by a person 
of considerable practical experience in the Manufac- 
ture and Distribution of Gas in all its branches. A 
practical Plumber and Gasfitter. First-class testimo- 
nials and references, 

Address No. 1512, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, EC, 








TIMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, | 
Make only the best quality of 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawriz anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “* Errwat, Lonpon.” 
ALF* WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 

MILLBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8S.W. 

(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 

Gauges, &c., &c. 
*,* For Illustration of “Jones’s Differential District 
Governors,” see Page III. of Wrapper of last 
week’s issue. 
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ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate | 


of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full | 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured wo 





Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Loxpon. 





Premium will be given by) 
the Advertiser for an appointment | 
as MANAGER OF GAS-WORKS in any part of New | 
Zealand, with a salary of not less than £200 per annum. 
Has had charge of Works making over 100 millions | 
annually. Highest testimonials. Very steady, Un-| 
impeachable character. 
Address No. 1509, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 


120 and 121, NewcarTse SrreEt, Lonpon, E.C. 








Ww NTED, by the Advertiser, a re 
engagement at a Gas-Works. Eighteen years’ 
practical experience in every department of the Works, 
Distribution, and Extensions. Is a good Accountant 
First-class testimonials or references. 7 
Address 8. TurNER, River Court Nurseries, 229, King 
Street, Hammersmith, Lonpon, W. 


WAnNten, situation by young Man (25). 
Accustomed to Laying Gas and Water Mains, 
Fixing and Testing Meters, and all other branches 0 
connection with Gas-Works. Home or abroad. 

Address No. 1504, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 


ANTED, a situation, by a competent 
hand, as GASFITTER (compo or iron) and 
METER INSPECTOR, Service and Main Laying. A® 
abstainer. No objection to go abroad. 
Address (stating wages, &c.) FirrEr, 4, Rose Cottages, 
Christchurch Road, BouRNEMOUTH. 














THE Advertiser, age 25, seeks an engage 
ment as GAS-WORKS MANAGER or ASSISTANT 
MANAGER. Thoroughly understands the Manufacture 
and Distribution of Gas, and is a good Draughtsman and 
Chemist. 
Address No. 1514, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuext Street, E.C, 
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A SEQUEL OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE ELECTRIC AND GAS 
EXHIBITION OF 1882-3. 
Mention was made in these columns last week of the pro- 
spect that Mr. Bray, who has already disturbed, for his own 
personal ends, two successive meetings of The Gas Institute, 
will repeat in Glasgow the tactics which he pursued in 
Manchester and London. He has on these two occasions 
interrupted the ordinary business of the meeting with an 
attempted statement of grievance, which has been repeatedly 
tuled out of order. In contempt of the Chair, and in defiance 















of the obvious sense of the great majority of the members 
present, he has persisted in trying to make his voice heard, 
and has thereby been the cause of much immediate uproar, 
and, it is to be feared, of no little subsequent rancour. Mr. 
Bray himself could scarcely deny that his Manchester and 
London performances were unapproved by the audiences ; and 
it is difficult to understand how he has persuaded himself 
that he can do any good by a repetition of the part 
he played on those occasions. He has declared, however, 
that his principal, and indeed only desire in the matter is to 
make his case known. Members of the Institute assembled 
for a few brief hours once in the year may believe they have 
something better to do than to listen to Mr. Bray upon Him- 
self and his Troubles. They may even think that they know 
as much about Mr. Bray as they desire—possibly a little 
more. Whatever may be their reasons, they have refused to 
hear Mr. Bray before; and they may repeat the refusal. 
Hence it will be of some service if we offer a plain statement 
of the case of Mr. Bray, not taken from his own lips, 
but drawn from published and otherwise non-secret sources, 
It will be as well to premise at the outset that our reasons for 
making this statement are wholly impersonal. It is not a 
pleasant task, but it is not meant to subserve the interests 
of Mr. Bray, nor of any other individual whose name we may 
have occasion to mention. Neither has the story been 
prompted or advised by anyone ; but it is written and pub- 
lished solely for the information of our readers, who may never 
have known, or knowing may have forgotten, the circum- 
stances attending the rise and development of what is known 
as the ‘ Bray incident” in the contemporary history of The 
Gas Institute. We cannot, however, promise to recount 
every tittle of what, after all, is a ‘‘ chronicle of small beer,” 
but which, as little things amuse little minds, has been 
magnified in some quarters into a matter serious enough not 
only to interrupt the business of The Gas Institute, but almost 
to wreck the universe and subvert the solar system. 

Briefly, then, Mr. Bray—gas burner and lantern manu- 
facturer, of Leeds—cherishes a grievance which he wishes to 
impart to The Gas Institute, of which he is an extra-ordinary 
member; but whether the wrong under which he is presumed 
to labour affects his status as an individual, as a member of 
the Institute, or as a tradesman, is a question upon which 
Mr. Bray and other people entertain divergent opinions. If 
Mr. Bray were the only gas-burner maker in the universe, he 
would be free from the particular grievance now in question, 
which has its origin in the fact that there is a rival burner 
maker carrying on business in London under the style and 
title of Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited. And it is the gist 
of Mr. Bray’s present complaint that a few of the most 
prominent members of The Gas Institute—more especially 
Mr. George Livesey, Mr. Charles Gandon (the prospective 
President), and Mr. Magnus Ohren—were instrumental in 
getting up an exhibition of gas apparatus at the Crystal 
Palace in 1882-3, with a single view to the advantage of Mr. 
Bray's aforesaid rivals, and to his own detriment. That is to 
say, being either shareholders in Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., 
Limited, or friends of Mr. Sugg personally, these gentlemen, 
for these reasons, lent themselves to an imposition upon the 
public generally, and committed a fraud upon Mr. Bray in 
particular, by inducing or countenancing his participation in 
an enterprise conceived and administered for the sole benefit 
of his trade rival. This is Mr. Bray’s contention, as shortly 
as we can put it. Now for the facts. A fierce feud had 
raged for many years between Mr. Bray and Mr. Sugg, and 
had been at its full height for some time before June, 1882, 
when the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, having 
just closed a most popular and successful electrical exhibition, 
determined to take advantage of the struggle between 
electricity and gas for public favour, and to hold during the 
ensuing winter a combination gas and electric light exhibi- 
tion. In the Journau for June 27, 1882, appears the first of 
the series of editorial articles by which, as we have always 
flattered ourselves, gas manufacturers throughout the kingdom 
were aroused to combine for the purpose of showing what gas 
could do as a competitor with the electric light. In this 
article it is stated that ‘‘ Major Flood Page ”"—who was then 
Manager of the Palace, but has since become Manager of an 
electric light company——“ has already held a preliminary con- 
“sultation with a few gentlemen known by him to be 
“interested in gas supply.” The preliminary meeting of 
these gentlemen (at which Mr. R. H. Jones, J.P., a well-known 
resident in the neighbourhood, and a Vice-President of The 
Gas Institute, was voted to the chair), was held at the Palace, 
and Mr. George Livesey attended. There was not much 
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enthusiasm about the project at first, but in a week or two the 
idea gathered force, although the Gas Companies held aloof for 
alongtime. On July 4 we were able to announce, as the result 
of a second meeting at the Palace, that Mr. Mungo M‘George 
and Major Flood Page—the Chairman and Manager of the 
Crystal Palace Company—had decided to issue to ‘the lead- 
‘ing manufacturers of gas apparatus, invitations to partici- 
‘*pate in the exhibition, both in this country and on the 
‘‘ Continent, with the Gas Companies and leading Gas Engi- 
“neers; and this is how Mr. Bray was brought into the 
affair. The project was essentially a business speculation on 
the part of the Crystal Palace Company, and the Managers 
of the Company were alone responsible for it; but, in the 
interest of gas lighting, it was contemplated from the first that 
the Directors should be assisted by a technical committee 
of gas engineers, who were to undertake the arrangement of 
the gas-lighted portion of the building, subject always to the 
Palace management. It should be noted that Mr. R. H. 
Jones, to whom Major Flood Page went in the first instance 
as a well-known personage ‘ connected with gas,” happened 
to be Chairman of Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited. On 
July 11, Mr. Sugg wrote to the Journat complaining that the 
London Gas Companies had not at that time seen their way 
to support the exhibition. Rival manufacturers, Mr. Sugg 
pointed out, would besure, for their own sakes, to come forward ; 
and ke went on to say that ‘‘each manufacturer may be trusted 
‘*to do the best he can for himself, and to do nothing which 
‘‘may in any way tend to benefit his opponents.” Mr. 
Sugg appeals for the help of Gas Companies, not in the 
interest of manufacturers, but in order that trade interests 
may not endanger the spectacular effect of the whole show. 
If, as Mr. Bray contends, the exhibition was being organized 
in the sole interest of Mr. Sugg and his firm, how are we to 
understand Mr. Sugg’s letter ? If the game was in the hands 
of Mr. Sugg and his satellites (among whom Mr. G. Livesey 
is to be included), what had they to complain of? On July 18 
we were able to announce that the Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies had reconsidered the matter, and had decided to help 
the exhibition ; and the suggestion for the formation of a 
Gas Committee to “ generally fulfil the duties of a Foreign 
‘‘Commission at an ordinary international exhibition” was 
again discussed. A special meeting of the Council of The Gas 
Institute was held a week later to consider this matter; and 
the event was discussed at length in a special editorial 
article which appeared in the Journat for Aug. 1. We then 
observed that in consenting to act as the mediatories between 
the Crystal Palace Company and the gas interest of the 
country—our words are ‘a representative body through 
‘‘which the gas interest could be reached”—the Council 
could not make such a new and important departure without 
‘some trouble and considerable misgiving in many minds.” 
The Council, we stated, entered upon their task with very 
necessary caution—resolving themselves into a Special Com- 
mittee, “‘ with power to add to their number ;” and the first 
list of subscriptions received on the invitation of this Com- 
mittee, and amounting to £1851 6s., was published in the 
JournaL on Aug. 22. In this list the South Metropolitan 
Company appear as guarantors for £500, and the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company for £250. According to Mr. 
Bray, Mr. G. Livesey and Messrs. Ohren and Gandon must 
have exerted their influence to obtain these moneys on some- 
thing very like false pretences. 

We have been thus particular to detail the circumstances 
of the inception and launching of the Crystal Palace Electric 
and Gas Exhibition, in order to show how the idea originated, 
and also how, and to what extent, The Gas Institute became 
concerned in it. We have shown that there was no secret 
made of the connection of Mr. R. H. Jones, Chairman of 
Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited, with the preliminary 
proceedings, and have quoted a published letter of Mr. Sugg 
to indicate how much, and in what kind, the writer was 
interested in the project. Mr. Bray received his invitation 
to take part in the show while these things were in the air ; 
and it would have been quite competent for him to have 
declined having anything to do with the exhibition. So far 
as can be gathered, however, this prominence of the names of 
Mr. R. H. Jones and Mr. Sugg did not then arouse his sus- 
picions any more than they did those of other people. From 
the first overture to the Council of The Gas Institute to 
obtain the co-operation of this body in the arrangements, it 
is also shown that they were only called in as intermediaries 
between the Crystal Palace Company and the gas interest at 
large ; and from the moment when they formally ceased to 
be the Council of The Gas Institute, and became a “ Special 
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“Committee,” they ceased to be answerable to The Gas Ing 
tute, and were thereafter responsible only to the guaranty, 
whose money they received and spent. The single fact thy 
they added to their numbers gentlemen wholly UNCONNeeta| 
with The Gas Institute proves that there could not have beey 
identity between the bodies, for the Council cannot add 4 
their number as this Committee did. They did not ug, 
sheet of note-paper purchased out of The Gas Institute fung 
They availed themselves of the services of Mr. W. H. Bennet, 
as Secretary, and for these he afterwards received an honoy, 
rium ; but Mr. Bennett is not solely an officer of the Institue 
They added to their numbers gentlemen whose qualificatig, 
was simply that of guarantors, and who shared with them tl, 
responsibility for their actions as a Committee. It is a theo 
of Mr. Bray, which he has vainly tried to cram down tik 
throats of three Presidents of the Institute, that it is competen, 
for the Council, or for the Institute as a whole, to arraig 
the three members of the Sub-Committee of the Executiy 
Committee of the General Committee for the Gas Sectig, 
of the Crystal Palace Exhibition, notwithstanding the pate 
fact that these gentlemen were appointed by a three-de 
delegation from a large body which was representative solely 
of the guarantors. The coincidence of Mr. Livesey, M, 
Gandon, and Mr. Magnus Ohren being prominent membey 
of the Institute no more warrants the theory that they ay 
responsible to the Institute for acts performed in the discharg 
of duties committed to them by the guarantors of the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition, than the similar fact of their being (saj| 
Freemasons or Good Templars would warrant the authoritig 
of either of these organizations in investigating their pr. 
ceedings in the same connection. Mr. Bray seems to lk 
incapable of perceiving this lack of competence on the part 
of the members of The Gas Institute, into whose unwil. 
ing ears, notwithstanding their loudly-expressed objections, 
he longs to pour his complaint. He carries his grievance 
from President to President, refusing to take ‘‘ No” for an 
answer to a demand for an inquiry which he shrinks fron 
making in the only proper quarter. 

At the period to which this review of the facts has led us, 
however—the autumn of 1882—none of these troubles hai 
appeared above the horizon ; and the Gas Committee had no 
foreboding of the vexations they were preparing for future 
Presidents of The Gas Institute, in selecting some of the 
ablest and most respected Engineers in their ranks for the 
arduous and thankless task of arranging for the gas lighting 
of the South Nave of the Crystal Palace. So harmonious 
did everything appear under the unwearying attention of 
the Chairman of the Executive Sub-Committee—Mr. George 
Livesey—that when mentioning for the first time, on Oct. 10, 
the probable purpose to which the guarantors’ money would 
be applied, we said that ‘‘ when the productions of Her 
‘‘F. Siemens, Sir James Douglass, Messrs. Sugg and Co., 
‘¢ Messrs. Bray and Co., to say nothing of the minor lights, 
‘“‘are massed in the nave, there will. be little room for 
‘shadows there.” It was notorious at the time that the 
Sub-Committee were in continual and anxious consultation 
with the representatives of the chief firms of gas lighting 
engineers, taking advice wherever it could be obtained respect- 
ing the best way to light the huge nave of the Palace with 
due regard to economy and effect. In this quest, as may be 
supposed, they encountered more criticism than help. Then, 
during this same month of October, came the incident which, 
acting upon a mind already tuned to strife by trade and 
inventor’s jealousy, and embittered by unsuccessful litigation, 
seems to have turned Mr. Bray’s feeling towards Mr. Livesey 
and his colleagues into an intense hatred, which grows more 
virulent with time, and extends not only to its objects, but 
also embraces all who side with or defend them in any way. 
It is very deplorable to have to state this much as one result 
of an enterprise undertaken in such a hopeful spirit, ant 
carried to a termination so successful in many respects ; but 
it would be absurd to mince matters, or to select euphe- 
misms wherewith to characterize the conduct of one wh0 
has not the slightest regard for the interests or feel- 
ings of those whom he chooses to think his foes. This 
aspect of the ‘Bray incident” will be mentioned more 
particularly later on. To return to the events of October, 
1882. The incident which we have mentioned as arising 4 
this period was the appearance in the Journat for the 3rd of 
that month of a very ordinary report of a half-yearly general 
meeting of Messrs. William Sugg and Co., Limited, at which 
the Managing Director (Mr. W. Sugg) made a speech. 10 
describe this oration as flattering the proprietors that thet 
business was a better one than the world had ever befor? 
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ven, would fail to create any distinct impression of its pur- 
port in the mind of an habitual reader of the proceedings of 
meetings of public companies. All chairmen and managing 
vectors talk very much alike. On this occasion, however, 
Mr. Sugg is reported as making the hazardous assertion that 
he Gas Committee of the Crystal Palace Exhibition had 
‘ven his Company ‘the best position in the Palace for 
“lighting, and also the best site for their stall.” There is 
ome doubt as to whether these words were ever spoken by 
Mr. Sugg, as the report is obviously only an abstract of a long 
yddress. In any case, however, they scarcely strike an in- 
different reader as notably transgressing the licence of congratu- 
lation permitted to speakers in Mr. Sugg’s place. Be this as 
it may—and the words are on record for anyone to read 
and judge for himself—Mr. Livesey was careful to write to 
the JournaL to correct any false impression that might have 
been caused by Mr. Sugeg’s remarks; pointing out that no 
preference was given to the Company, but that “the posi- 
«tion provisionally assigned to W. Sugg and Co. was allotted 
«simply because it was in proximity to the space appointed 
«by the Crystal Palace Company to that firm, and not because 
“it was supposed to possess any other advantages.” Messrs. 
Sugg and Co., in fact, had a permanent stall in the Palace, 
as we believe they have to this day ; and they were permitted 
to occupy the central space on the floor of the nave imme- 
diately opposite to this pavilion, and to light this portion of 
the nave with overhead lamps. Consequently, this was the 
best position for them; but it would not have been the best 
for another firm. Mr. Bray, or any other exhibitor of lamps, 
might have had cause for complaint if he had been put into 
this position. As it was, neither Sir James Douglass nor 
Mr. Siemens felt injured by Mr. Sugg’s words, although their 
interest in the matter was quite as great as that of Mr. Bray. 
It is a small piece of evidence upon which to base a theory 
that the whole enterprise of the exhibition was designed to 
favour Mr. Sugg’s Company, and that consequently the 
executive authorities who pretended otherwise were thieves 
and liars. But such is the conclusion which Mr. Bray’s brood- 
ings upon the subject for the last five years have apparently 
led him to adopt, although he has not plucked up sufficient 
courage to express his sentiments in such plain terms. We 
shall resume the consideration of this matter next week. 


THE SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE CROYDON 
GAS COMPANY. 

Tue difficulty of the Croydon Company in respect of the rates 
of dividend legally payable upon their different classes of 
capital was fully discussed at the Special General Meeting, 
held on Monday last week, for the purpose of considering the 
Bill promoted by the Directors to amend their 1877 Act. 
There is little more to be said upon this curious subject. The 
Chairman, in stating the object of the meeting, very wisely 
did not attempt to excuse the remarkable blunder in drafting 
which it is sought to remedy by the present Bill. All that 
can be said upon the matter is that mistakes will occasionally 
occur in the making of laws; and that, as an example in point 
has been discovered in connection with the regulation of the 
dividends of the Croydon Gas Company, the only sensible 
course is to take the necessary steps to correct the error 
before more mischief is done. Two shareholders at the 
meeting distinguished themselves by taking the contrary 
view to that adopted by the majority ; arguing that there was 
no mistake, and that the extra rate of dividend which it has 
been recently discovered might have been legally paid by the 
Company was intended by Parliament. It is impossible to 
reconcile this argument with the fact that the stock in ques- 
tion has for ten years been dealt in as though it was only 
entitled to the dividends it has received. Nobody asked for 
more, or dreamed that they might have had more than the 
usually declared dividends, until Mr. Hamond one day aroused 
the Directors with the intelligence that ever since 1877 they 
have misunderstood the terms of their own Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is a remarkable state of affairs for a statutory 
Company, and one which has probably caused a good many 
secretaries of gas companies in different parts of the country 
to take down their copies of Local Acts, and make sure that it 
18 confined to the Croydon administration. It now remains 
to be seen what Mr. Hamond will do next, and whether he or 
the Directors will prove the stronger. 


GAS TESTING IN EARLY DAYS. 
Unper the influence of a paroxysm of economy, the Paris 
Municipality propose to suppress the ‘ service of the verifica- 
“tion of the illuminating power of the gas,” and to relegate 


the testing to the care of the Prefect of the Seine or to the 

officials of the municipal laboratory. The office of Chief Gas 

Examiner, occupied by the late M. Leblanc, has been pur- 

posely left vacant, in order that the Council, before issuing 

the necessary authority for the nomination of his successor, 

might discuss the whole question of the utility of the office. 

This debate has now been going on for some weeks—being 

adjourned from time to time; and from the reports of the 

discussion published in the French technical journals, the 

municipal councillors are thoroughly enjoying the opportunity 

for talking upon the subject. It is impossible to help sympa- 

thizing with the worthy councillors in their suspicion that the 

town does not get money's worth out of the gas examiners. 

The same suspicion would not be altogether groundless in the 

case of other towns than Paris. In this instance, however, the 

expense of the “service” is not great; for the establishment 

consists only of the chief of the department—at present not 
named—his assistant, who receives about £185 per annum, and 
the meter-testing staff. To these there appear to be added 
a body of 8 engineers and 24 pipe men, whose duty it is to 
inspect the mains, and take the gas pressures throughout 
the district. It used to be considered part of the work of the 

gas examiner to look after improvements in gas appliances 
which might be made useful to the town. It is undeniable that 
a great advance in the lighting of Paris has been made by some- 
body; and probably a good deal of this progress is due to the 
officials employed by the Municipality. It is interesting, as a 
record of the past, to note that when the present Director of 
Public Works was appointed to his office, the method employed 
by the Prefecture of Police to test the illuminating power of 
the gas supplied to the public lamps was to cut out in paper 
the exact profile of a batswing burner, consuming the regula- 
tion quantity of gas. This paper pattern was employed by 
the inspectors of lighting to judge whether the street lamps 
were burning the stipulated quantity of gas in the proper 
manner. Any flame which did not appear equal in size 
to the pattern was reported to the Prefecture; and a fine 
was thereupon inflicted upon the Company. Describing this 
method of photometry to the Municipal Council as ‘ bar- 
‘‘ barous,” the Director of Public Works said that when he 
assumed office, the fines standing against the Gas Companies 
amounted to 600,000 frs., which could never be recovered, 
because the Prefecture did not dare to submit the system of 
testing to a Court of Law. Although our modern methods of 
photometry are confessedly imperfect, we are yet a long way 
ahead of this practice, which we do not remember to have 
seen noticed before in any book upon the subject. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue monthly reports on the Metropolitan Water Supply, by 
Major-General A. De Courcy Scott, promise to furnish a con- 
siderable amount of fresh information, as well as suggestive 
comments bearing on the subject to which they refer. The 
report for March has just been issued, and contains, among 
other matters of note, some valuable remarks on the means 
by which the Companies may improve the quality of their 
supply. What are termed the ‘‘ resources ” of the Companies 
for this purpose are enumerated under ten different heads. 
Selecting the best source of supply and the most suitable 
position for the intakes furnish two conditions of success. 
Taking water from the river at the most favourable period, 
the provision of settling and storeage reservoirs for unfil- 
tered water, also of filters with adequate surface area, 
the selection of the best materials as filtering media, the 
reduction of the rate of filtration, the frequent renewal 
of the filtering media, the provision of covered reservoirs for 
filtered water, and the flushing of service mains, make up 
the list which General Scott enumerates. In drawing a 
comparison between the merits of the several Companies, 
the new Water Examiner observes that it would obviously 
be of great advantage if some tangible results could be 
shown which might be said to accrue directly from the 
arrangements made to purify the water; thus showing the 
extent to which the Companies had availed themselves of the 
means at their disposal. Having pointed out the importance 
of getting such results, General Scott goes on to say that the 
desideratum appears to be supplied by the bacteriological 
test employed by Dr. Percy Frankland. The value of this 
test is shown by the fact that each one of the conditions 
above mentioned appears to have an invariable tendency 
to reduce the number of micro-organisms present in the water 
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causes, beyond immediate control, will intervene, and that no 
absolute conclusions can be arrived at in regard to the relative 
wholesomeness of various samples of water under the bac- 
teriological test, it is considered that the mean results of a 
considerable period will afford some measure of the e‘ticiency 
of the means adopted by the several Companies to improve 
the quality of the supply. General Scott furnishes a table, in 
which he shows the relative position of the several Com- 
panies in the month of March, as indicated by the chemical, 
bacteriological, and colour tests. The place which General 
Scott has assigned to the Kent Company in regard to the 
second of these tests is one which we think may be challenged. 
The micro-organisms per cubic centimetre in the West Middle- 
sex supply were 96; in the New River supply, 133; and in 
the Kent supply, 140. But General Scott reduces the number 
of the Kent organisms by taking the number of organisms in 
three of the Kent wells, yielding respectively 80, 4, and 5, and 
striking an average between these and the numbers in the sup- 
ply. Introducing the data derived from the wells is a method 
which ought also to be applied to other Companies which have 
wells and underground workings, and who in this way might 
give a reduced figure as the mean number of organisms in 
their water. But the question is really with the supply, 
otherwise the ten ‘‘ resources” enumerated by General Scott 
must undergo considerable diminution, since several of them 
refer to processes and appliances which operate after the 
water has been abstracted from its source. If the wells are 
to be brought into calculation, why not the rivers, with 
30,900 micro-organisms per cubic centimetre in the Thames, 
and 24,000 in the Lea? The supply is that which has to 
be tested; and although the Kent stands first in regard to 
freedom from organic carbon, it stands third with regard to 
microbes in the data for March. Concerning the April supply, 
we have the report of Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, 
which shows that the proportion of organic matter present in 
the water supplied by the river Companies has continued 
uniformly low. Dr. E. Frankland’s report on the April supply 
happens to read rather more favourably than the report by Mr. 
Crookes and his two colleagues—a discrepancy which probably 
arises from the fact that the samples in the latter instance 
are much more numerous than in the former. 

The most litigious man who breathes the air of the Law 
Courts would in all probability declare that he wants, in 
each and every of his suits, nothing but what is fair and 
reasonable. No suitor will admit that he ought to have any- 
thing less, or that he is capable of asking for anything more. 
But, as only one side can win in any cause, whether great or 
small, it must be granted that a man is not always as reason- 
able ashe claims to be. In truth, “reasonable” is a relative 
term; and the recent action against the Farnham Water 
Company, which is reported in another column, may be taken 
as an example of how unreasonable a reasonable man may 
sometimes prove to be. The plaintiff in the action referred to 
seems to have insisted upon looking at things as from his 
point of view they ought to have been, instead of as they 
actually were. It is satisfactory to find that though the 
County Court Judge upheld his contention, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England and his colleague, Justice A. L. Smith, 
have set him right. The amount in dispute was trifling ; 
but the principle involved was of undoubted importance to 
Water Companies in general. Briefly stated, the complaint 
of Mr. Jackson against the Farnham Company amounted to 
this: As a new householder within the Company’s district, 
he paid his first quarter’s water-rent in advance, and, in ex- 
change, received a receipt which stated that the water would 
be turned off on a Friday in each month for cleaning pur- 
poses. Mr. Jackson’s house did not contain any tank or 
cistern ; and, therefore, once a month his household were for 
a time without any water supply. This was the ‘‘ head and 
‘front of the offending” on the part of the Company; but 
there were some other allegations, to the effect that the water 
was turned off and on at inconvenient periods. On these 
grounds Mr. Jackson claimed the return of the quarter's rent 
he had paid; contending that the Company had failed to fur- 
nish him with a sufficient supply of water in consideration of 
the payment he had made. In support of this demand, it was 
necessary for the plaintiff to contend—and he did contend, 
through his Counsel—that there was an implied contract on 
the part of the Company to provide a supply reasonable with 
reference to the wants of the householder, and that, by 
implication, the water was only to be turned off once a month 
for the purpose mentioned on the receipt. Thus the reason- 
ableness of the supply was, according to the plaintiff's argu- 


even to those natural causes which sometimes interfere With 
water-works. Seasons will sometimes be dry, and accident, 
will occasionally happen; but the inconvenience resultj 
from such causes may at any rate be partially obviated by ty 
householder providing for a convenient storeage of the neggs, 
sary element. Mr. Jackson, however, did not consider j 
needful to place a tank or a cistern in his house. In effect, 
he required what the Company were not bound to, and ¢ouij 
not, give—viz., a constant supply of water at all times aj 
seasons of the year. A very slight examination must need 
show that such a proposition was untenable. There haj 
been no contract expressed, and none to be implied for thy 
continuous supply which, in the nature of things, the Com. 
pany were not in a position to furnish. Obviously there wy 
no undertaking to supply water all day, or even twice 4 
day. Nevertheless the County Court Judge had ordered thy 
Company to refund a proportion of the water-rent—in fa¢t, 
two-thirds of that paid for the quarter in question. To hay 
applied such a ruling throughout the district supplied woul 
have involved very serious results to the Farnham Wate 
Company. The County Court Judge virtually decreed tha 
the Company must perform an impossibility, or, failing such 
performance, must forfeit two-thirds of their revenue. This 
judgment has very properly been reversed ; the learned Judge 
of the Queen’s Bench Division taking the more logical viey 
that the real contract between the parties was to be inferrel 
from the circumstances. A reasonable supply, said Lori 
Coleridge, means a supply which is reasonable with reference 
to the means at the disposal of the Company. If such wer 
the contract, then clearly, there was no evidence that, on their 
part, the bargain had been broken. In the result, Water Com. 
panies are indebted to Mr. Jackson for obtaining—uninten. 
tionally, of course—a valuable decision in their favour. 
The disposal of the outfall sewage of London forms a chapter 
in the Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board alluded to in 
our article last week, supplemented by a lengthened state. 
ment from Sir Joseph Bazalgette, given in the Appendix. 
The chemical treatment devised under the authority of the 
Board was applied last year to about 994 million gallons of 
sewage. The settled sludge obtained from this volume was 
rather more than 18,000 tons. The greater part was dealt 
with in such a way as to produce above 5000 tons of sewage- 
cake, of which about 3000 tons were supplied, free of charge, 
to farmers and others who were disposed to test the value of 
the material as an agricultural manure. If the farmers would 
take all the sludge, the Board would have abundant reason 
to be thankful. It would even be possible to pay the 
farmers to take it away, and yet to make a good bargain 
for the ratepayers. But the official report states that, under 
the most favourable circumstances, considerable time is likely 
to elapse before the merits of the sewage-sludge as a manure 
will be so widely recognized that farmers will be found ready 
to take the whole of the supply off the Board’s hands. Hence 
arises the proposal for carrying the bulk of the sludge to 
sea. In pursuance of this scheme, one steamship is being 
built, to cost £15,750. But it is understood that to deal with 
all the sludge, half-a-dozen ships will be required, each 
carrying 1000 tons of “settled” sludge; the destination 
being some portion of the sea at least 10 miles beyond the 
Nore. The novelty of the scheme exposes it to a consider- 
able amount of criticism ; and a grand review of the sludge 
flotilla will readily afford a topic for our humourists. It is 
to be hoped that no disaster will ever befall these remarkable 
ships. If one of them, freighted with sludge, should be riven 
in twain by collision, or wrecked by a storm, the neighbouring 
coast might suffer to a rather serious extent for a time 
As much as 8000 tons of settled sludge will have to be 
carried to sea daily, affording a cargo for three ships. But 
the disposal of the solid residuum is not all. During hot 
weather the clarified sewage will have to be treated with 
manganate of soda and sulphuric acid, so as to prevent 
secondary decomposition. The total charge, including the 
interest on capital, when all the works are complete, 3 
reckoned at £118,000 per annum. This will be rather less 
than a penny in the pound on the rates; and if the result 
is satisfactory in a sanitary sense, the ratepayers will have 
no cause to complain. The works at the Barking outfall are 
now in course of construction ; and it will not be long before 
the southern outfall at Crossness is dealt with. The plan 
has the approval of eminent chemists; and there is reasoD 
to hope for its success, though scepticism prevails in many 
quarters, as might be expected with regard to any scheme 
for the treatment and disposal of so enormous a volume 0 
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éssans, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


giS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 961.) 
AsetTER proof of the strength of the demand for investments for 
money, Which is almost unloanable, could scarcely be desired than 
the fact that so serious a matter as the French ministerial crisis 
has so little depressed the markets. The Foreign Market was 
dightly shaken for the day ; but on the next its recovery was almost 
complete, while Consols closed at the end of the week as high as 
they opened. Nothing is thought of but buying; and the “ bears” 
are having a holiday. Promoters are rushing to bring out their 
lucky bags to catch the uninvested dollar; and even the bonds of 
defaulting States in the western world are presenting an attraction 
in their low prices which they have long since ceased to furnish. 
While hardly anything is too bad to find a buyer, of course good 
securities are in full demand; and Gas and Water issues again 
exhibit an array of improved quotations, though not quite so exten- 
sive as the previous week. Preferred securities have advanced— 
notably, Gaslight and Coke 10 per cent., Commercial debenture, and 
Continental Union preference. Gaslight ‘‘ A” and Commercial old 
are 8 higher ; but why the new stock of the latter Company (one 
of the best investments in the list) should be left at the price quoted 
isa mystery which we cannot explain. Brentford new has gained 
8; and now stands at its highest recorded price. European and 
Imperial Continental have also made good advances. The only 
decline is 4 in Monte Video, for which the unsatisfactory position 
of the Government’s debt to the Company is perhaps responsible. 
Water is still rising ; Chelsea leading the way with an improvement 
of 8, and Kent and Lambeth following with more moderate figures. 
The markets in general opened on Monday unchanged, with a firm 
tendency, improving as the day went on. Transactions in Gas 
were limited to a few issues; and nothing moved except Gaslight 
“0,” “D,” and “E,” which rose 1. Dealings in Water also were 
not extensive; and quotations underwent nochange. Tuesday was 
inactive ; and the general tendency less favourable. In Gas, there 
were numerous transactions in Gaslight “‘A,’’ which rose 1. The“ B” 
and the “‘C,’’ “* D,” and * E” rose 2, and the “ J’? 1; and European 
old,3. Water was active, and very buoyant—Chelsea improving 8 ; 
Kent, 2; and Lambeth 10 per cents., 1. On Wednesday the 
Foreign Market was at first depressed by the upset of the French 
Cabinet, but rallied later on; and other markets were quiet. Gas 
was much quieter, but the tendency was still upwards; and Im- 
perial Continental rose 2. Water was hardly dealt in at all. Every- 
thing was firm on Thursday; the Foreign Market having a good 
recovery ; but general quietude was the rule. Business was brisker 
in Gas; and prices were excellent. Imperial Continental was 
marked at 218—the best of the week. Brentford new rose 3; Gas- 
light ‘“* A,” 1; and European new, }. Water was again almost 
neglected. The chief markets were quiet on Friday; and the 
general firmness was unabated. Business in Gas was about the 
same as the preceding day; and prices continued to improve. 
Commercial old rose 3, and the debenture, 2; and Gaslight “A” 
and “*B,” 1 each. There was much more doing in Water; all 
issues showing firmness, though quotations remained unchanged. 
On Saturday the general tendency was weaker, except in the 
Funds. Gas was fairly active. Gaslight ‘‘A’’ was marked at 
2464—the best of the week. Continental Union preference 
advanced 1; but Monte Video fell 4. Nothing at all was done 
in Water. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING IN MILAN—A SMALL PRIVATE INSTALLATION— 
THE GERMAN EDISON COMPANY—THE LIGHTING OF THE PRINCE’S THEATRE, 
Tue Journal des Usines d Gaz comments in a recent issue upon 
the financial results of the working of the Milan central electric 
lighting station, which it describes as constituting the only example 
in Europe, with the single exception of Saint-Etienne, of this par- 
ticular form of electrical enterprise. At Dijon the central light 
station is in search of new quarters; at Angers the founders of the 
central station are taking a long time over their preliminary work ; 
while at Kheims two or three schemes of the kind dispute, even 
before they have begun to exist, for the patronage of a hypothetical 
constituency. In Milan the electric lighting business appears to 
our contemporary to be fairly settled down to its bearings. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Company for the past year, there were in 
Milan on Dec. 31 last, presumably in full use, 9688 incandescent and 
149 are lamps. The capital sunk in the undertaking amounted to 
1,844,684 frs., or about £73,785, apportioned under three chief 
heads of land (or real property), machinery and plant, and dis- 
tribution. Upon the basis of 10,000 incandescent lamps, it thus 
appears that the capital amounts altogether to £7 7s. 6d. per lamp. 
The sum employed at St. Etienne is higher; but from these examples 
it is fair to deduce the capital required to establish and work an 
mcandescent electric lighting station in a large European city as, on 
an average, £8 per lamp. Compared with this, the capital of the 
‘aris Gas Company is only £6 per burner, or 25 per cent. under the 
electrical average ; but, of course, the latter business is much larger, 
and the comparison is therefore hardly fair. The gross profit on the 
year’s electric lighting in Milan was 192,191 frs., or nearly £7690, 
which was reduced by depreciation of plant to 89,807 frs., or £3572. 
The ordinary shares earned a dividend of 8 per cent., which, if it 
was fairly due to lighting, and not to the sale of plant, &c., must be 
regarded as very encouraging. As a matter of fact, however, the 











Milan undertaking did make a good deal of money last year out of 
charges for fittings, which must naturally diminish with time in 
proportion to the lighting rental, until a point will be reached at 
which it will be difficult to make both ends meet. 

A private installation of electric lighting plant, noticeable on 
account of the novelty of the motor employed, has just been com- 
pleted, for a mansion near Petersfield, by the Giilcher Electric 
Light and Power Company. The motor is a 2-horse power Spiel 
petroleum engine; this being the first example that has come 
under our notice of the application of this invention for any such 
purpose, intended for a permanency. The rest of the plant does 
not call for much notice. Storeage batteries are employed as inter- 
mediaries between the dynamo and the lamps—another example 
of the growing acceptance of this costly device for securing re- 
liability of lighting. Only 88 lamps are fixed in the house, so that 
the whole thing is on a small scale. It will be interesting to learn 
whether, after the novelty has worn off, the purchaser remains 
satisfied with his bargain. It is very pretty to have a nice house 
in the country fitted with incandescent lamps, and everything goes 
on very comfortably for a time. After the contractors’ foreman 
has taken his departure, however, and when the plant has been 
definitely committed to the care of the “‘ handy man,” a change is 
apt to come over the aspect and performance of the machinery ; 
and in the end it sometimes happens that the electric lighting 
engine terminates its existence in sawing wood. 

The German Edison Company is one of those concessionary 
affairs of which there have been so many specimens during the 
past few years. Unlike most of its kind, however, it has not been 
swallowed up in bankruptcy nor been reabsorbed, at a ruinous 
discount, into the substance of its parent. It has spent a very 
large proportion of its energies and funds in litigation; but not a 
word upon this painful subject is mentioned in the recently issued 
report of the Directors. Reference is made in this publication, 
however, to the order carried out by the Company for the German 
Continental Gas Company of Dessau, which is evidently a source 
of much gratification to the Edison Company. Whether it will in 
the end prove equally graiifying to the Gas Company depends 
upon circumstances which will be better understood at a future 
time. By way of indicating the growth of incandescent lighting 
in Germany, it is stated that last year the sale of Edison lamps 
rose to 90,000; being an increase of 50 per cent. for the year. It 
is further stated that the German Edison Company have actually 
completed 260 installations, comprising 70,000 incandescent and 
1000 arc lamps. If they go on at this rate we shall in time hear 
more of their doings. Meanwhile, the Company have begun fresh 
litigation; this time against the makers of Khotinsky lamps, which 
are alleged to be infringements of the Edison patents. 

We have mentioned the electric lighting of the Prince’s Theatre, 
Coventry Street, as an example of a successful installation of this 
kind of illumination. The reports upon the working have been 
put forward by Messrs. E. L. Berry and Co., and countersigned 
by the lessee, Mr. Edgar Bruce. Of course, we regarded the 
facts as proved, and were surprised to see it stated by several 
correspondents of the Electrical Review that, notwithstanding 
the supposed efficiency of the electric lighting of this theatre, 
gas is still very largely used in parts of the house fitted with 
the incandescent lamps. Mr. Edmund Charrington, writing to 
our contemporary, pertinently asks why, if Mr. Edgar Bruce 
is so well satisfied with the electric light, he still continues to 
make use of gas to so large an extent. The statement is made 
that the incandescent lamps are run at such a low electro-motive 
power—presumably with a view to keeping them from harm and 
sudden extinction—that gas has to be employed to correct the 
dinginess of the effect. It would be interesting, in view of the 
prominence that has been given to this example of supposed 
successful electric lighting, if the gas bills before and after the 
completion of the electric lighting plant could be inspected. After 
this exposure, however, we shall be very cautious for the future in 
accepting statements certifying to the success of electric lighting in 
any place of public resort. 





Mancuester District Institution oF Gas ENGINEERS.—The 
members of this Institution will hold their seventeenth quarterly 
meeting next Saturday in Chester; and the programme of arrange- 
ments issued by the Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. W. Hutchinson, 
of Barnsley) gives promise of a very agreeable day. As this is not 
a business meeting—that is to say, no papers will be read—the 
members will only be called upon for about half an hour after 
luncheon to give their attention to certain routine matters which 
the President (Mr. T. Moore, of Macclesfield) will lay before them, 
including the admission to their ranks of Mr. H. Gill, Manager of 
the Marsden Gas-Works. The rest of the time will be spent in the 
enjoyment of a pleasant outing. In the afternoon the members 
and friends will go for a trip up the Dee, when those who feel 
inclined for a stroll in the park or in the gardens of Eaton Hall— 
the world-renowned princely residence of the Duke of West- 
minster—will have an opportunity of doing so. Such members, 
however, as prefer to occupy their time in taking a glance at the 
quaint old city in which they will meet—with all its historical 
associations and the interesting and unexampled architectural 
features presented in its Rows—will return at once by the steam- 
boat. Whichever method of spending the latter part of the after- 
noon is selected, however, all will be able to meet at the Grosvenor 
Hotel in time for dinner about six o’clock. The start will be made 
from Manchester at 11.35 a.m.; and this city will be reached again 
by 9.80 in the evening. 
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THE MANURIAL VALUE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

AND NITRATE OF SODA. 
In our editorial columns last week, reference was made to the sub- 
ject of the comparative value, for manurial purposes, of sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate, as illustrated by the report of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England for the past year. The report in 
question contains three contributions from the pen of Dr. J. A. 
Voelcker, B.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., the Consulting Chemist to the Society, 
whose acquaintance those of our readers who joined the excursion 
to Woburn Abbey, on the occasion of the last meeting of The Gas 
Institute, had the pleasure of making at the Society’s Experimental 
Farm on the Duke of Bedford’s estate. Apart from the value of 
Dr. Voelcker’s reports from his position as an agricultural chemist 
of high authority, they are of special interest to our readers in the 
present position of the residuals market ; and therefore we purpose 
making, from prints of the papers which have been kindly placed 
at our disposal by the author, such extracts as may be specially 
suitable for these columns. 

The first report deals with experiments conducted last year by 
local agricultural societies in conjunction with the head Society. 
A Special Experiments Committee was appointed, who received the 
reports of the local societies, and prepared abstracts therefrom for 
the Society’s Jowrnal. The Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture give 
the results of some experiments carried on at Whitlingham, near 
Norwich, on a light grittish sandy loam, about 2 feet deep, with a 
subsoil of sand. The experimental plots were half-acre ones. In 
the first field (A), the experiments were tried with barley after 
swedes ; in the second (B), with barley after wheat. The soil of A 
was poor—being especially deficient in phosphoric acid and potash, 
while the quantity of lime was small; that of B, however, was 
considerably richer in character, having these properties in larger 
quantities. In each case the most economical manure proved to 
be a combination of 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda and 2 ewt. of super- 
phosphate with 3 qrs. of muriate of potash per acre; and nitrate of 
soda was better than sulphate of ammonia. At Flitcham an 
experiment was made with barley after barley; the object 
being to test whether sulphate of ammonia or the equivalent 
of nitrogen as nitrate of soda would give the better result. The 
soil in this case was a very thin loam, not more than 5 or 6 inches 
deep, interspersed with chalk and flints, and resting on chalk; 
and it was very deficient in potash. Here 1} cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, 3 cwt. of superphosphate, and 2 cwt. of muriate of 
potash were used per acre; and the quantity of best grain produced 
was 31°6 bushels, each weighing 54°7 lbs., with 16 cwt. of straw. 
With 23 cwt. of nitrate of soda substituted for the sulphate, the 
result was 41°5 bushels of best grain, each weighing 54:2 lbs., with 
1 ton 2 ewt. of straw. In the former case there was 0°5 bushel of 
dross; and in the latter, 1°1 bushels. In this experiment the 
theory that sulphate looses ammonia by its application to chalky 
soils seems to gain strength from the results, which are certainly 
in favour of nitrate. They cannot, however, be regarded as con- 
clusive, as @ somewhat similar result has been obtained on a 
non-chalky soil at Whitlingham. In the case of swedes, the 
experiment shows that there is little choice between sulphate and 
nitrate ; either, used in conjunction with superphosphate, proving 
to be a good manure. For mangolds, nitrate gives a better yield 
than sulphate; but in one experiment suggested by the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture, common sali, in conjunction with super- 
phosphate and nitrate of soda, was employed, and the highest produce 
was obtained therewith. In some trials carried out by the Essex 
Agricultural Society at Chelmsford, with the special object of ascer- 
taining the value of sulphate and nitrate for mangolds, it was found 
that the latter was more efficacious than the former; the season 
being a dry one. These experiments were reported upon by Mr. 
Bernard Dyer, B.Sc., F.C.S., the Society’s chemist ; and they show 
that it is desirable to apply nitrate of soda as a top-dressing after 
the plant is singled out, and not to apply it at seed time; but if 
sulphate is used it ought to be sown with the seed, and not applied 
as a top-dressing. It should be pointed out, however, that these 
conclusions are drawn from only one set of experiments, conducted 
in an exceptionally dry season. In an ordinary season, sulphate 
sown with the seed might have acted quite as well as nitrate. In 
such a case the relative market prices of the two articles would 
doubtless influence the farmer ; it being remembered that # cwt. of 
sulphate has the same nitrogenous strength as 1 cwt. of nitrate, 
Some experiments on swedes were made last year by the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society on a very impoverished field in the neighbour- 
hood of Hull; and it was found that either sulphate or nitrate, 
mixed with superphosphate, gave a rather more economical return 
than superphosphate mixed with dung. Summarizing the results 
of the Norfolk and Essex experiments, the former point to the 
profitable employment on certain soils, for both barley and root 
crops, of manures comprising potash in their composition ; the 
latter show the superiority of nitrate to sulphate, in a dry season, 
as @ manure for mangolds, and further, that even where 12 tons 
of farmyard manure have been used per acre, soluble nitrogenous 
manures to the extent of as much as 2 ewt. per acre of nitrate of 
soda can, when combined with superphosphate, be profitably used 
on the special kind of soil experimented with. 

The second contribution by Dr. Voelcker to the annual report 
gives the results of the experiments conducted under his own 
personal supervision at Woburn last year. They deal mainly with 
the continuous and rotation experiments on the growth of wheat 
and barley which have been carried on for a long period at the 
Society’s Experimental Farm. Taking first the wheat crops, of 
which there were 15 plots, the produce was lower than had been 





recorded since 1880. This Dr. Voelcker attributes, in a 
measure, to an unfavourable winter and the prevalence of gar} 
frosts. The unmanured plots yielded 12°2 and 14°5 bushels per 
acre respectively, as against 21°3 and 21°9 bushels in the preyigg, 
year; while the highest yields only amounted to 34°8 ang 334 
bushels from plots which in 1885 produced 41°1 and 40 bushg, 
Nitrate of soda, as compared with sulphate of ammonia, showaj 
better results ; 17°2 bushels being given by 2001bs. of sulphate j 
the acre employed alone as a top-dressing, and 20°2 bushels by ay 
equivalent amount of nitrate. When used in conjunction with 
minerals, sulphate in the same quantity raised the yield to 9)7 
bushels, and nitrate to 30°8 bushels. With these salts taken jy 
double these quantities, and mixed with minerals as before, th 
increase with sulphate was 34°8 bushels, and with nitrate only 334 
bushels; though in the latter case there was more straw. (On. 
important fact was apparent. As in previous years, omissig, 
of either the sulphate or the nitrate for a single season redneaj 
the produce virtually to the yield of the unmanured plots, Thy 
influence of farmyard manure, applied at the rate of aboy 
4 tons to the acre was hardly perceptible; but when put on to 
twice this extent, it gave 27°9 bushels. In the case of barley, of 
which there were also 15 plots, nitrate of soda, whether used along 
or with mineral manures, showed itself superior to sulphate of 
ammonia. The unmanured plots produced only 19°2 and 189 
bushels respectively, as against 21°8 and 22°5 bushels in 188}~ 
itself a year of lower than the usual yield. Nitrate of soda (275lks, 
to the acre) gave 38°4 bushels; while sulphate of ammonia (200 lis, 
to the acre) produced 29°8 bushels. Minerals added to the abov 
increased the crop to 40°2 and 32°1 bushels respectively; but 
mineral manures used alone did not give more than the unmanured 
plots. The nitrogenous manures, applied in double quantity ani 
with minerals as well, produced the heaviest crops—viz., 441 
bushels with 400 lbs. of sulphate, and 52 bushels with 550 lbs. of 
nitrate. Farmyard manure did not have much effect, except at the 
higher rate (8 tons per acre). In the case of the barley, the omis- 
sion for a single season of the nitrogenous manures, though reducing 
the produce enormously, did not bring it so nearly to that of the 
unmanured plots as was the case with the wheat crop. The rots. 
tion experiments were chiefly directed to ascertaining the relative 
manurial values of decorticated cotton-cake and maize-meal when 
similarly used ; and therefore do not call for notice here. 

It only remains to briefly refer to Dr. Voelcker’s report as the 
Consulting Chemist of the Society, which constitutes the third of 
the contributions to the annual report alluded to in the opening 
paragraph of this article. It deals mainly with his analytical work 
during the past year. He states that only about half as many 
samples of nitrate of soda were analyzed in 1886 as compared with 
1885—not, he thinks, entirely on account of this salt having pos 
sibly been less used than before, but also on account of the less fre 
quent adulteration to which it is subjected. Of sulphate of ammonia, 
considerably more samples were examined last year than in 1885, it 
having experienced a further fall. Its use as a spring top-dressing 
is much on the increase; but, so far as Dr. Voelcker’s observations 
have gone—and these are, he says, borne out by his Woburn expe- 
riments—in the season of 1886 nitrate of soda, as a top-dressing, 
was, on the whole, more productive than sulphate of ammonia, 
similarly used. 





CONCERNING NATURAL FUEL GAS. 


Tue natural gas supply of Pennsylvania and Ohio is apparently 
having a serious influence upon the industrial developments of this 
district ; helping it to still more exclusively assume the lead in the 
iron, steel, and glass manufacture of the United States. Such a 
it is, moreover, it is a distinctly national advantage which does not 
require the help of protective duties to confine it to its place d 
origin. It can well be imagined that if gas-wells were a specialty 
of Great Britain, there would have been, on the part of Americal 
manufacturers, a great outcry for higher duties to counterpoise the 
effect of this gift of Nature. As it is, manufacturers in the effete 
countries of the Old World have to go on patiently buying 
coal and paying stokers, while the favoured ironfounders of 
Pittsburgh need only turn a tap and strike a light. We have 
recently received from the States a batch of literature bear 
ing upon this interesting subject; but, strangely enough, the 
very obvious reflection just recorded does not appear in the 
native publications. The contents of these pamphlets and papers 
are nevertheless interesting, and well repay perusal. «.The first 
to be noticed is an abstract of a report by Mr. J. D. Weeks 
upon “Natural Gas,” issued by the United States Goverl- 
ment Printing Office, and originally forming part’ of the report 
prepared by the officers of the United States Geological Survey 
upon the mineral resources of the United States for 1885. Amer 
can Government officials do not hurry themselves more than the 
bureaucrats of other nationalities ; and therefore this publication 
must be regarded as new. Mr. Weeks gives an intelligible account 
of the origin, uses, and character of natural gas, which term he 
prefers to the name “rock gas” proposed by Professor J. P. 
Lesley, State Geologist of Pennsylvania. With regard to the total 
consumption of this gas for industrial purposes,.the writer states 
that nothing like an exact figure can be arrived-at. So much of it 
is wasted that the best way to determine the extent to which gas 8 
used is to take the weight of coal and other fuel displaced by + 
Accordingly it is found that in 1885 natural gas displaced 3,131,600 
tons of coal, worth about £971,540. In Pittsburgh, at the clos? 
of 1885, one natural gas company alone supplied 46 iron a 
steel works, 33 glass-works, 9 oil-refineries, 101 workshops and 
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etories, and 2637 houses and shops. In many places the charges 
jp consumers are reckoned upon the amount of coal displaced ; and 
ig other localities, especially where competition exists, prices are 
oted without the least reference to the fuel value of the gas or of 
the coal of which it usurps the place. The usual system is to 
e a monthly rental per kiln, pot, stove, or other unit of 

tus or of production. In the iron industry the charge is per 

ton of iron puddled, heated, or rolled; and similarly for glass or 
prick making. This is a convenient arrangement for both parties. 
The natural gas companies first find out the cost of coal and the 
consumption for special purposes, and then offer to supply a sufii- 
ciency of their commodity for about 30 per cent. less. The system 
does not lend itself to economy of fuel; but where the gas is 
o plentiful that much of it has to be burned to waste, this is a 
int that need not be considered. Besides cheapness, users of gas 
fuel experience the advantages of greater cleanliness, diminished 

wear and tear, and less labour as compared with solid fuel. 

In some localities natural gas is principally used for lighting, as 
itis at Findlay, Ohio. Here the natural supply is stated to have 
entirely supplanted coal gas. It is charged for at the rate of 
4s, 2d. per month for cooking-stoves ; 6s. 3d. per month for heating- 
stoves; 8s. 4d. to 9s. 5d. per month for gas-fires in common 
grates ; and 74d. to 1s. 3d. per month for ordinary lighting burners. 
Upon this schedule the Superintendent of the Gas Company says 
that consumers pay from one-fourth to one-half the average annual 
amounts of their coal gas bills; and as the supply is not measured, 
the gas is used very lavishly. ‘‘ Store-rooms where every economy 
was exercised in the use of coal gas, being only sufficiently lighted 
for the ordinary wants and requirements of business, are now a 
blaze of light, Private residences, with formerly a burner here and 
there—as few as possible—are now brilliant from garret to cellar. 
The streets, formerly lighted with tips using 4 or 5 cubic feet of 
gas per hour on the lamp-posts, are now lit up as if the town were 
illuminated for some special occasion.” All this is as might be 
expected from the system of payment. 

The first use to which natural gas was applied when its nature 
and capabilities were recognized was as an illuminant. This was 
at Fredonia, New York. Although it can be used for this purpose, 
the product is essentially a fuel gas, because the illuminating hydro- 
carbons are either wholly absent or are present in small proportion. 
It is practically a mixture of marsh gas and hydrogen; and accord- 
ing as one or the other constituents preponderates, so the luminous 
value of the mixture varies. The most reliable tests of natural gas 
for illuminating power, according to Mr. Weeks, are those made at 
Findlay, Ohio, under the direction of Mr. E. B. Philipp, who finds 
that the best form of burner for it, as for coal gas, is the Argand. 
With a 36-hole Argand, the illuminating power of unpurified natural 
gas has been found to be 12°57 candles, increased by purification to 
13°77 candles. A specially made flat-flame burner has given an 
illuminating power of 11°57 candles. Owing to the poor quality, 
it is customary to burn this gas at the rate of 8 or 9 cubic feet per 
hour, which necessarily makes apartments very hot. Regenerative 
burners have done fairly well in some places with natural gas. 

Some additional information respecting the use of natural gas for 
illuminating purposes is supplied by a newspaper published at 
Greensburg, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, with respect to 
the system adopted by the Greensburg Gas Company. The plant 
used by this Company for adapting the natural supply for domestic 
and industrial consumption comprises a heater, a washer, two 
scrubbers, a blower, and a large purifier. The heater resembles a 
large vertical boiler in the compartment above the grate, being a 
mass of incandescent coke about 6 feet deep. The natural gas is 
admitted at the ashpan, and passes up through the glowing fuel, 
which has previously been blown up to a white heat, and 
meets at the top with a steam and petroleum spray. After- 
wards the mixture passes through a superheater filled with 
irregular lumps of fire-brick, and is then washed and scrubbed. The 
purifier is charged with lime. About 25 per cent. of the natural 
gas is consumed in passing through the fire. It contains a propor- 
tion of sand which is melted by the incandescent coke, and runs 
down into the ashpan, where it becomes very hard. It appears 
that the Greensburg Company formerly supplied coal gas; but 
since they have obtained the natural supply, they have reduced the 
price by 80c. per 1000 cubic feet. With regard to this method of 
treating the natural gas (which is, of course, patented), it appears to 
be singularly unintelligent. If the natural gas is of the same 
character as in other places—that is to say, composed of hydrogen 
and marsh gas—it is difficult to see what purpose is supposed to be 
gained by passing it through a body of hot coke, which can only 
burn it up. The whole process reads like a stupid piece of routine 
on the part of some water-gas maker, who started with the idea 
that in order to’'make gas out of anything, it must be essential to 
pass it through a carbonic oxide generator. It certainly cannot be 
seery to treat a native hydrocarbon gas in any such barbarous 

on. 

The question which most people are inclined to ask,"when told 
about the usefulness of natural gas for lighting or as a fuel, is with 
Tespect to the period over which this wonderful product may be 
supposed to remain available. It undoubtedly exists at the present 
day in varying quantity all over the vast territory from the Hudson 
River on the East to California in the West. In Western Pennsyl- 
Vania and Ohio it occurs in unmanageable plenty, pouring out in 
uncontrollable volumes from scores of wells; and wherever the 
night sand stratum is pierced, the supply is far in excess of the 
demand. It has been burning in places ever since 1821 without 
showing noticeable diminution of pressure or quantity. In some 





localities the pressure in closed wells is upwards of 500 lbs. per 
square inch; and the gas blows off in millions of cubic feet daily. 
Once opened up, the gas cannot be stored; there are devices in 
use, however, for checking the waste. ‘ While it may be fairly 
assumed that gas can be retained in a well without wasting, 
no means as yet seem to have been devised for saving the gas 
that escapes from the pipes after it has left the well.” What is 
to be the end of all this waste? It is generally recognized that, 
ample as the supply is at present, and has been for many years, it 
is an essentially temporary A em ag and must come to an end 
at some as yet undetermin riod. The advocates of the storeage 
theory assert that all the gas is made that can be made, and that 
when the present supply, drawn from the cells and crevices of the 
oil sand and rock formations, has been spent, there will be an end 
of it. There are those who uphold the theory that the gas is being 
continually formed in the interior of the earth; but even these do 
not assert that the present rate of overflow can be maintained 
by any such process. Experience throws some light upon the 
question; for it is found that the shallow wells, whatever their 
yield and pressure when first struck, give out much sooner 
than the deeper wells. In other districts the life of wells is 
longer ; but the earliest wells are now weak or exhausted, and new 
wells sunk do not produce any such quantities of gas as those 
drilled at first. Yet again, as though to contradict these obvious 
teachings, in some districts “the great ‘ gassers’ at first struck 
have been pouring out gas by the million cubic feet per day for 
years without any apparent diminution in pressure or volume.” 
The most common-sense view of the matter is that taken by the 
practical users, who declare their intention of taking advantage of 
the natural fuel supply as long as it lasts, without asking questions. 
When it fails, they can but return to coal gas and solid fuel as in 
the past. It is certain, however, that the natural supply is leading 
to an appreciation of gaseous fuel which would not have otherwise 
existed, and which will favour the use of this form of combustible 
even when it has to be specially made. When natural gas at last 
fails, coal gas and generator gas will largely supply its place. 


Hotes. 


A Cause or THE FarLurRE oF Works IN CONCRETE. 

Mr. Henry Faija has written to the Engineer respecting the 
mischief alleged to arise from the presence of magnesia in Portland 
cement, concerning which a good deal has been published of late. 
Some engineers have adopted the course of specifying that cement 
shall be free from magnesia; while others allow 1 per cent. of this 
constituent. Mr. Faija points out that only a few years ago 
German cement was supposed to be superior to English because it 
contains more magnesia. Now the superiority of German cement 
is denied, and the very sound of magnesia frightens engineers. 
Mr. Faija admits that if magnesia enters largely into the com- 
position of any sample of cement, the compound is dangerous to 
use; but the same consequence follows an excess of lime, or the 
presence of lime in an improper condition. Practically, however, 
the difference between 1, 2, or 3 per cent. of magnesia, or the same 
proportions of lime, is insignificant compared to many other 
matters of composition and manufacture which tend to produce 
a good or a bad cement. All the same, dolomite or magnesian 
lime stone, while producing strong building lime, is unsuitable for 
making cement. Magnesia in cement is as dangerous as free lime, 
and for the same reason—it expands with the addition of water, 
and destroys any work of which it may form a part. Most English 
cements contain from 1 to 2 per cent. of magnesia, which Mr. Faija 
considers well within the limit of safety. He declares that ‘“ the 
mistakes made with cement are not in its manufacture so much as 
in its use; the practice of using cement direct out of the sacks is 
the cause of 99 per cent. of the failures which occur in concrete 
work. If the cement was only turned out of the sacks for a week 
or two on to a clean dry floor, the particles in it of free lime or 
magnesia would become inert, and ‘blowing’ cement would be 
unknown.” Mr. Faija protests against the idea that chemical 
analysis can furnish to a user any reliable indication of the working 

ualities of cement. The mystery of cement making, he holds, 
should remain with the maker; and the user should be content 
with the ordinary tests of strength, weight, and fineness. 


Arxrinson’s New Gas-ENGINE. 

The mechanical engineering journals during the past week or 
two have contained a report of Professor Unwin upon Atkinson's 
new gas-engine, which statement appears to have been based upon 
an exceptionally careful and exhaustive trial of the machine. It is 
not Professor Unwin's fault that the record is not still more com- 
plete, for he had intended to measure the air supply as well as the 
gas; but this was not done. The engine itself is a curious looking 
machine, being something between a horizontal and a vertical 
engine, and only having a single cylinder for both compression 
and explosion. By a very ingenious arrangement of linkwork, 
the plunger makes two double strokes of unequal length for every 
soaleion of the crank-shaft. By a short forward stroke of the 

iston, it draws in the charge of gas and air; there is next a short 
Cockwend stroke, during which the charge is compressed; and 
then, after ignition has taken place, the engine makes a long 
forward expansion stroke, followed by a long back stroke which 
expels the products of combustion. The complete cycle is per- 
formed in a single revolution of the crank-shaft, and in the 
same cylinder. In the Otto engine two revolutions of the crank 
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shaft are necessary for a complete cycle; and the charging 
and expansion strokes are necessarily of equal length. In the 
Clerk engine a complete cycle is performed in one revolution ; 
but then there is a separate cylinder for compression. Professor 


Unwin does not see any mechanical defect in the peculiar design 
of the engine; and he speaks highly of its steadiness under trying 
experimental conditions. For the purposes of the trial, the thermal 
value of the ordinary gas of The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
taken from the main at Gospel Oak, was assumed to be 627 units 


per cubic foot. The efficiency of the machine, as shown by dividing 
the brake horse power by the indicated horse power was from 0°800 
to 0°908, which is high. The engine ran at a speed of about 150 
revolutions per minute; developing about 5 brake horse power; 
and the consumption of gas was from 22°11 cubic feet per hour per 
brake horse power when the full load was on to 37°04 cubic feet 
when running without load. This is a remarkably low rate of 
consumption as compared with Otto, Clerk, or Rollason engines, 
shou it is only fair to mention that in a later letter Messrs. 
Crossley Bros., Limited, claim 24°5 cubic feet per brake horse power 
per hour as the rate of gas consumption of their latest 4-horse power 
Otto engine. That the Atkinson engine, although an advance in 
economy upon others, still leaves much to be desired in regard to 
the disposal of heat, is manifested by the statement that, of the 
total amount theoretically available, 18°12 per cent. only appears 
as power on the brake. Of the rest, 2°50 per cent. is sacrificed in 
engine friction ; 19°37 per cent. is given to the water-jacket; and 
60 per cent. is lost in exhaust, by radiation, and otherwise. 


Gas Expiosions In Borter FLvEs. 

A writer in the Practical Engineer treats of explosions of gas 
in boiler and other flues as being far more numerous than is 
generally supposed. It is stated that inflammable gas can be pro- 
duced from boiler furnaces, and that, under certain conditions, this 
gas will accumulate in the flues with which the furnaces are con- 
nected, and will there form with air an explosive mixture which 
only waits a spark or a flash to ignite with disastrous results. In 
1876, in a mill at Newton Heath, Manchester, the boiler fires had 
been banked and the dampers entirely closed for about two hours, 
when an explosion in the flues blew away the covering tiles and 
part of the side brickwork. In November of the same year, a 
similar explosion occurred at Forfar under very analogous circum- 
stances. Other explosions of the same character have been recorded 
at Oswaldtwistle; at Lees, near Oldham; and at the Agecroft 
Print-Works, near Manchester. In all these occurrences there seems 
to have been an opportunity for the collection in the flues either of 
carburetted hydrogen evolved from heavy charges of coal used for 
damping down the furnace, or of carbonic oxide from masses of 
incandescent coke. The lesson to be learnt from suth incidents is 
that there should always be a clear draught through boiler and 
other flues, without chambers or cavities above the damper opening 
where gases can accumulate in dangerous quantity. Sometimes 
dampers are put into flues low down, near the floor; leaving a con- 
siderable space overhead which might become the receptacle of a 
dangerous gaseous mixture. When fires are to be broken up after 
damping, also, it is recommended that this should not be done sud- 
denly, but that air should first be admitted gradually by a partial 
opening of the dampers, and then that the latter should be opened 
wide for several minutes before the fires are touched. In this way 
any accumulation of inflammable gas would be carried off by the 
chimney before it could possibly be ignited by a spark or a flash 
from the furnace. 


TESTING FOR ARSENIO BY GAS. 

According to a statement communicated to the British Medical 
Journal by Mr. F. F. Grenstted, a gas-flame may be made subser- 
vient to practical hygiene by supplying a simple and ready test 
for the presence of arsenic in wall-papers. Such a test has long 
been desired. For this purpose an ordinary gas-flame from a 
lighting burner is to be turned down to the size of a mere pin-point, 
without showing a trace of any other colour than the blue. A 
strip of paper to be tested is then to be brought with one edge in 
contact with the outer edge of the flame, when if arsenic is present 
a grey coloration will be imparted to the flame. When the paper 
is singed in this way, the fumes will also have a strong odour of 
garlic, due to the vapour of arsenious acid. If neither of these 
effects is noticeable, the paper as charred is to be withdrawn for 
inspection. At the charred end the carbon may be coloured a 
bronze red; this is copper reduced by the carbon. The copper 
immediately oxidizes when withdrawn from the flame; and on 
putting in the charred end again, but not too far, the flame will be 
coloured green by copper. Copper arseniate is frequently used in 
the preparation of wall-papers. The first two effects would be 
yielded by any paper containing a considerable quantity of arsenic 
in any form. 








Guass Prpes.—Although glass pipes of large diameter have not 
been successfully produced, it has been predicted by several large 
glass manufacturers that it will not be long before some method of 
casting these pipes successfully and cheaply will be devised. Made 
similar in form to our present cast-iron pipes, with some suitable 
device for a joint, and of a malleable glass, they would form a 


water-pipe to which there could scarcely be an objection. Strong, 
tough, smooth, and indestructible, and made of a material that is 
found almost everywhere, it is not without the range of probability, 
says & writer in the American Engineer, that whenever a large 
quantity of pipe is to be used in any one locality, a furnace will be 
erected and the pipes made where they are to be used. 





————__ 


Cechnical Record, 


NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATI0y, 


The Twentieth Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Association 
was held last Saturday, at the Gas Offices, Grainger Street W 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—the Prestpent (Mr. H. Tobey, of Malic 
in the chair. 

The statement of accounts having been formally adopted, 

The PresipEnt said he was glad so many members were presen} 
on this occasion; though the business before them was not ye 
heavy. It was a Jubilee Year; and they were going to “ jubilat,” 
instead of transacting much business. The meeting had been hej 
a little later than usual, so that the members might have a chang 
of attending the Jubilee Exhibition now being held in Newcast), 
No papers were to be read. It would, he thought, be better if they 
had more papers at their regular meetings ; but the members of thy 
Northern Association were not men of many words. They wey 
men of deeds and actions; and did not launch greatly into tak, 
He hoped, however, in the future they would get more papery, 
Some of the District Associations, he saw, were very prolific iy 
papers and in other similar matters laid before them. Perhay 
he might allude to the fact that they had recently lost one ¢ 
their most respected members—a gentleman connected with thy 
gas industry for a good many years, Mr. W. H. Atkinson, ¢ 
North Shields. He it was who took the chair at the prelimin 
meeting when the Association was first formed; and in 1884, wha 
he was elected to the presidential chair, he very hospitably enter. 
tained the members at Tynemouth. He was a man of great businey 
ability; and they should miss him very much. Another gent. 
man “translated from this diocese” was Mr. Joliffe; and he wy 
sure they wished him health and prosperity in the new sphere ly 
had gone to. Perhaps he should allude to another subject, relating 
to a gentleman who held an important position in the Association, 
They knew that the Council of The Gas Institute, ‘after matuy 
consideration ” (if they were to judge from the time they took ove 
it), passed a vote of consure—rather an inconsequential vote, to~ 
upon a very respected member of the Association, Mr. Charly 
Sellers. He (the President) regretted the Council had taken this 
course. They as membersall respected Mr. Sellers very much. I 
was a man of great ability, was clear-headed, and, as they all kney, 
humorous and genial. He (the President) was sure that Mr. Seller 
had not been actuated by any factious or unfair motives, but from 
a sense of fair play, which had before now led him to do battlein 
connection with religious and political matters. He was sure thow 
feelings actuated the conduct he pursued in regard to the matte 
which had been in dispute in The Gas Institute. 

Mr. ALLAN (late of Wallsend) thought that they had better passa 
vote of censure upon the Council of The Gas Institute for passixg 
such a vote. 

Mr. Cox (Sunderland) : I think we should say nothing more upm 
the question. 

Mr. ALLAN (continuing) asked what was the use of the Associs- 
tion sending up members to The Gas Institute if they were no 
allowed to express their opinion, or if they were liable to a voted 
censure for expressing their opinion. 

The subject then dropped. 


After some discussion, it was agreed to send to each members 
copy of the volume published annually, containing reports of tlk 
proceedings at the various meetings of the District Associations d 
Gas Managers in England and Scotland. 

Mr. George Pettigrew, Manager of the North-Eastern Railwy 
Company’s Gas-Works at Gateshead, and Mr. W. Nixon, Secretary 
and Manager of the Southbank and Normanby Gas- Works, wer 
elected members of the Association. 

After counting the votes, the following members were declard 
in office for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. V. Wyatt (Londo), 
late Constructing Engineer for the new gas-works at Redheugh aul 
the new gas-works at York; Vice-President, Mr. T. Bower, d 
West Hartlepool; Committee—Messrs. T. Trewhitt, C. Sellen, 
W. J. Warner, W. Hardie, jun.; Secretary, Mr. Wm. Hardie; 
Auditor, Mr. J. H. Penney. : 

It was resolved to hold the next meeting of the Associatiol 
in October at Newcastle. 

On the motion of Mr. Cox, seconded by Mr. Warner, an apple 
ciative vote of thanks was accorded to the President, and the 
proceedings terminated. 

About sixty members and invited guests afterwards dinel 
together in the County Hotel—Mr. Tobey in the chair. The loyil 
and patriotic toasts having been submitted, Mr. Sellers, in givil 
the toast of “*‘ The Chairman,” took occasion to refer to the action® 
the Council of The Gas Institute as affecting himself. He said that 
after he came into the business meeting, he was told the Presidett 
had made some very kind remarks towards himself; expressiDi 
as he understood, his sympathy with him for the vote of censul 
which the Council of the Institute had lately passed upon hia 
This was neither the time nor the place for him (Mr. Sellers) to enté 
into any of the reasons that had led up to the vote, which, as * 
held, was foolishly passed upon him. He would confine his rematié 
very briefly to the circumstances in which he had been placed, # 
acknowledgment of the President’s kind remarks, and also of tt 
manner in which he understood those remarks were received 
the meeting. He could assure the members that the vote of censt! 
never gave him one moment’s uneasiness. He never lost 0! 
wink of sleep; and he did not think any such action, tal# 
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by any Council with which he might be associated, would 
eer have any unpleasant effect upon him when he felt that he 
had conscientiously done his duty. The cause was his boldness 
jn following his conscientious convictions that he was doing his 
daty and defending the right. He asked them to understand dis- 
tinctly that, on the occasion he referred to, his action was taken 
fom an absolute knowledge that he was right; and in fighting for 
his own liberties on that occasion, he was fighting for the liberties 
of this and all other Gas Associations. He hoped the sympathy 
and feeling which they had kindly expressed towards him that day 
would not stop at that gathering; but if any further unpleasant- 
yess should be provoked—he told them honestly it would not be 
provoked by him, nor would it be provoked by Mr. Bray—but if 
any unpleasantness should be provoked, he asked them one and all, 
who felt that he was justified in the course he had taken, and who 
gave him their sympathy that day, that they would be at his back 
when the hour of assault came, as come it might, and if it came he 
should —— regret it for the welfare of all Gas Associations con- 
nected with the Institute—most bitterly regret it for the Institute 
I . 

The company shortly afterwards adjourned to visit the exhibition; 
many remaining to judge of the illumination of the buildings and 
grounds at night by the electric light. 


OHIO GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from p. 902.) 

After the proceedings of which an abstract report has already 
been given, 

Mr. G. W. Graeff, of Philadelphia, read a paper, entitled ‘* Gas 
and Electricity—Two Interests or One.” The author endeavoured 
to show that the supply of gas and electric lighting ought to be car- 
ried on as one undertaking, chiefly because gas-works were already 
successfully established as going concerns, having a competent staff, 
set of offices, and in some cases surplus land and capital. They were, 
therefore, in a position to introduce electric lighting at a considerable 
advantage as compared with an undertaking expressly promoted for 
the purpose, as the general establishment charges, and some items 
of the capital account—such as land, buildings, &e.—would be but 
slightly, if at all, increased by tacking the new system on to that 
already in operation. His views were grounded on the assumption 
that the supply of electric lighting in a similar manner to gas was 
already proved to be quite feasible and practicable. 

Mr. T. Wood, of Sandusky, followed with a paper very similar 
in character, on the subject of ‘‘ Gas or Electricity.” Referring to 
the assertion frequently made that a gas undertaking was benefited 
by the introduction of electric lighting into its district, he endea- 
voured to show that this could not be true, or, at any rate, could 
not remain permanently so. Altogether there is a marked simi- 
larity between the views of this gentleman and those of the writer 
of the previous communication, especially as to the attitude alleged 
to have been hitherto adopted by the gas interests towards the 
electric light. Starting with the assumption that the electric light 
can be worked, in a practical sense, with as much ease as gas (and 
this is certainly a novel point), he goes on to argue that extensions 
of electric lighting plant could be carried out with much greater 
facility than in the ease of a gas-works. In short, his views appear 
to take the direction that the electric light is a powerful rival of 
coal gas, which will in any case be introduced into the districts of 
gas companies, and compete successfully with the supply of gas for 
lighting ; and therefore, while there is yet time, they will do well 
to make this irresistible rival their friend and ally. The latter part 
of the paper consisted of practical hints in connection with the 
introduction of the electric light; and a suggestion that the title 
“Gas Managers’ Association” should be merged in and enlarged to 
the broad name of “ Artificial Light and Fuel Association.” 

Mr. Wood, in reply to questions, said that the electric light in 
Sandusky was worked by the holders of gas stock entirely as a 
separate concern from the gas; and it was paying well. He was at 
present supplying about 100 are lights, at the following terms :— 
Private consumers £7 5s. 10d. per month per light, if extinguished 
at 10 p m., or £8 6s. 8d. if allowed to burn till midnight ; and each 
— light £18 15s. per annum. Mr. Bushnell said that at 

pringfield the public lighting had been effected by means of 
electricity for three years; and the cost was more than half as 
much again as the previous charge for gas. The price was £27 per 
lamp per annum ; but at this rate it did not pay, and the Electric 
Light Company had offered to sell out, because they could not 
make a profit. His Directors took rather a different view to that 
expressed by the readers of the papers. They thought that any 
attempt at combination would simply result in acry of ‘‘ monopoly,” 
and an attempt to organize a competing undertaking. Mr. Graeff 
tead a letter from the superintendent ofa gas-works, certifying that 
he had recently put down an electric lighting plant worked by water 
power, and that, after allowing for office expenses and depreciation, 
it was paying 6 per cent. profit. Several speakers followed with 
information respecting the practical working of the electric light 
in their district or neighbourhood they had been able to obtain. 

A discussion on choked stand-pipes was then commenced by Mr. 
N. Kinsman, of Springfield, who said that the only way to prevent 
stopped ascension-pipes was to run at low heats. Hie had tried 
Mereasing the diameter of the pipes without any effect. Mr. Ross 
Was at one time much bothered with stopped ascension-pipes 3 but 
he found that a device fixed at the end of the hydraulic main, which 
ran off the tar as fast as it was formed, and maintained a water 
Seal and not a tar seal, to be a complete remedy. He had subse- 
quently increased his heats to the point which gave the best 





working results; and yet there was no stoppage. Mr. Light was 
formerly much distressed in this way; but about two years ago, he 
adopted the adjustable seal, and now his choked stand-pipes did 
not average one a week. Mr. Lindsley’s experience agreed with 
that of the previous speaker. Mr. Hamlin was not troubled with 
chokes in the ascension-pipes ; and this might or might not be due 
to the fact that he was very particular as to the use of the auger at 
each charge. The President remarked that at the Columbus Gas- 
Works, they were greatly annoyed with deposits of pitch in the 
ascension-pipes, bridge-pipes, and hydraulic main, although they 
had no seal at all. They had tried pipes as large as 8 inches 
diameter without any advantage. Mr. Gwynne found in his 
experience that the suggested remedy of “low heats’? was useless. 
He had been very much troubled with stoppages in one set of 
retorts; and it happened that these worked at much lower heats 
than the others. Indeed, itseemed that his hottest bench gave the 
least annoyance. He suggested thickening the front walls of the 
settings, and adopting means for keeping the pipes at a comparatively 
cool and equable temperature. 

A paper entitled ‘* Uniform versus Special Rates for Gas,’’ by Mr. 
C. M. Converse, of Delaware, next occupied attention. The writer 
was in favour of special rates to large consumers, and also for day 
consumption, except in cases where the gas was sold at a moderate 
uniform rate. Increased consumption was one of the principal 
channels through which general reductions in price could be made ; 
and it was desirable that no pains should be spared in developing 
it. He spoke especially in the direction of day and summer con- 
sumption; and said that, in his experience, special rates secured 
customers that would not otherwise be obtained. No consumer 
could complain of injustice, as the policy tended to the benefit of 
all. He intended to offer gas for day consumption at a lower price 
during the summer months only. 

Mr. W. W. Prichard, of Ironton, followed with a paper entitled, 
“Is it Good Policy for Gas Companies to Sell Gas for Stoves, 
Engines, &c., ata Reduced Price?’ Itcomprised a brief account of 
the introduction of this plan in his district a few months since. 
He was already experiencing satisfactory results in the way of 
additional consumption. 

Mr. Welch said he was in a very small way of business; but 
he found it good policy to offer special rates to users of stoves. 
The regular price was 10s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; but those who 
employed gas-stoves were supplied at 8s. 4d. for all purposes. 
Mr. Bates had realized good results from the introduction of a 
scale of charges according to the quantity consumed. Customers 
burning 1000 cubic feet or less were charged 8s. 4d. per 1000 
feet; if the consumption exceeded 2000 feet, the charge was 
7s. 84d.; and if it was above 3000 feet, 6s. 3d. Mr. Huntingdon 
had some experience with differential rates a number of years 
ago; and he then found great trouble in drawing the line. 
If a large consumer was supplied at a special price, then the 
next largest wished to share the privilege, and so on. So he 
took advantage of a reduction in price to return to one uniform 
charge. His present price was 5s. 24d. per 1000 cubic feet; and he 
had alarge day consumption. Mr. Padan had introduced the system 
of special rates to users of gas-stoves. He found that it created some 
dissatisfaction ; and, indeed, he did not see the fairness of supply- 
ing one consumer with (say) 5000 feet of gas for a stove, at a lower 
price than a similar quantity would be supplied to another for 
lighting. Mr. Taylor, after some years’ experience in —_ prices 
both to large consumers and to users of stoves, agreed that the plan 
caused a great deal of vexation, and that it was not equitable; 
and he was now striving after a uniform charge to all, including 
the public lamps. Judge Jones was against the principle of having 
special rates, looked at from a general point of view, apart 
from the commodity to which they were applied. He considered 
they had the effect of favouring large operators at the expense of 
small ones, and instanced several trades and manufactures in proof. 
As applied to gas, he thought it was frequently more difficult for a 
small consumer to liquidate an account amounting to only a few 
shillings, than for a large hotel keeper or manufacturer to pay his 
£20 or £30. Not only were right and justice against special rates, 
but he questioned whether they were legal. He thought that the 
use of special charges to such an extent as to attract public atten- 
tion would bring the gas undertaking greatly into disfavour, even 
if it did not lead to appeals to the Courts, or the Legislature, for 
redress. Mr. Fetts, while agreeing that special rates might possibly 
be illegal, was in favour of them as being in accord with the usual 
customs of trade. He repeated the well-known arguments in 
favour of differential prices or discounts to large consumers. Mr. 

Converse failed to see any reason why the plan of special rates, 
which he had adopted with some degree of success, was in any way 
unjustifiable, because the additional consumption secured in this 
way certainly cost them less than the bulk of the supply. Mr. 
Bates was in favour of special rates as securing business that would 
otherwise be unattainable, and he thought that gas companies were 
quite as much warranted in charging them as any dealer would be 
in following the general plan of ‘a reduction on taking a quantity.” 
He found no difficulty in getting the public to understand the “‘ fair- 
ness ”’ of special rates. Mr. Padan remarked that his objections did 
not apply to the principle of special rates, but to the working of 
the system. He found that people would buy small gas-stoves, and 
perhaps not use them at all, just to get the benefit of the special 
rate. Mr. Gwynne said at Fostoria the price for gas was 10s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, with a scale of discounts ranging from 5 to 15 
oo cent., according to the quantity consumed. His special price 





or cooking stoves was 6s. 3d., allowable only between April 1 and 
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October 1. Last year there were 45 gas-stoves ; and the consump- 
tion averaged 1500 to 2000 cubic feet per month. This repre- 
sented an addition to income of about £200, which was nearly all 
clear profit, as there was only the cost of the extra coal and lime 
used to charge against it. : 

(To be continued.) 





THE SUPPRESSION OF THE DIP IN THE HYDRAULIC 
MAIN. 
By Friepricu Lux. 


(Continued from p. 905.) 


In making an attempt to distinguish between the different sys- 
tems invented for the purpose of controlling the dip, the following 
classification may be suggested :— 

Class I.—Systems in which immersion does not take place at all, 
inasmuch as the ascension-pipes are closed during the charge 
by throttle-valves, slides, or hydraulic seals, according to the 
arrangements of Box, Porri and Leigh, and W. A. Valon. 

Class II.—Systems in which the liquor in the hydraulic main 
is raised and lowered : 

(A) Where the whole of the liquor is raised—(a) by raising 
and lowering an immersed body or piston, according to 
Thiem, Smith, and Dessirier; (b) by means of two dis- 
charge-pipes fixed at different heights, the lower of which 
can be closed, or of a single low-lying discharge-pipe, 
which can be closed, according to M‘Ilhenny and 
Brémond; (c) by raising and lowering the discharge-pipe 
itself, according to Key; (d) by the automatic pressure of 
the gas in course of production, according to De Liefde ; 
(e) by the employment of compressed gases or steam in 
side partitions, according to West. 

(B) Where only part of the liquor is raised, by means of an im- 
mersed cup, according to Thomas and Caffall’s system. 

Class III.—Systems in which the dip-pipe is raised and lowered : 
(A) The whole pipe—(a) automatically, as in Chandler and 

Stevenson’s arrangement; (b) not automatically, as also 
in Chandler and Stevenson’s arrangement. 

(B) Only a segment of the pipe, where the rod which moves it 
passes—(a) through the dip-pipe, according to Thomas 
and Caffall, Boyd, and Forster; (6) through the cover of 
the hydraulic main, according to Forster. 

Class ITV.—Application of additional contrivances : 

(A) Acting automatically—(a) with hydraulic seal, according 
to Hawkins; (6) with clack-valve or slide, according to 
Livesey. 

(B) Without automatic action—(a) by means of a second pipe, 
capable of being shut off as required, according to Gibb; 
(b) by valves or closures applied on the side of the = 
pipe, according to the system of Merkens and Liegel ; 
(c) by a moveable plate, according to the American 
system—inventor unknown. 

Class V.—A bell provided with a partition wall which can be 
raised and lowered—the system of Alexander and Pfeidel. 


Finally, mention may be made of the proposal of Mr. S. B. 
Darwin to allow the dip-pipe to be constantly immersed to a 
minimum depth in the liquor. 

It would not serve any practical purpose to submit these different 
systems to any elaborate criticism. We do not possess any record 
of them, showing the tabulated result of an application extending 
over a given number of years; and it is impossible to form a correct 
judgment of the merit of constructions which have either been in 
use only a short time, by way of experiment, or have not as yet 
emerged from the initial stage of mere theoretical suggestions. I 
therefore proceed now to give a description of a system which is 
striking alike by its surprising simplicity, and by the extremely 
favourable rest 'ts which have been obtained from its application 
during a number of years. I refer to the arrangement devised by 
Herr Adolf Naumann, which has been in use uninterruptedly for 
five years past in the new works of the General Gas Lighting and 
Heating Company at Prague, and which consists of a combined 
appliance for suppressing the dip, relieving pressure, and facilitat- 
ing the discharge of tar. 

Before, however, proceeding to describe this system, I shall 
endeavour to prove that the suppression of the dip, no less than the 
relief from pressure, exercises a very favourable influence with 
regard to the diminution of the deposits of carbon, obstructions in 
the ascension-pipes, and thickening of the tar. It is necessary 
here to distinguish between suppression of the dip and relief of 
pressure, which are frequently taken to be identical in character, 
and which can very easily exist independently of each other. I 
have, indeed, seen that the former has been proposed for settings 
of retorts without the use of exhausters; and, on the other hand, 
we know that the pressure in the retorts can be entirely relieved 
simultaneously with immersion. Now, as regards diminution of 
pressure, we learn, from the study of physics, that the greater the 
pressure, the greater the heat required to raise bodies to the boil- 
ing point; on the other hand, vapour condenses at a lower tem- 
perature in exact proportion to the reduction of pressure. It 
therefore follows that the lower the pressure in the retorts, the 
longer will the hydrocarbons produced during distillation (and 
which, under otherwise identical circumstances, liquefy at an early 
stage) remain in a gaseous state. In this condition they pass away 
readily with the stream of gas, and thus escape ulterior decomposi- 





the coal, and its conversion into gas, this process is facilitated } 
the lowering of the pressure ; and, consequently, the production ¢ 
gas will be greater in proportion as the pressure is reduced, Jf 
therefore, the retorts now generally in use, which are made o 
refractory material, would admit in the interior a lower Pressurg 
than that of the outer atmosphere—in other words, if the retoy 
could be made sufficiently compact—it would undoubtedly be q, 
advantage to work with such a reduced pressure. But since this j, 
impossible with the material at our disposal, it becomes nece 

to content ourselves with a pressure slightly below that of th, 
atmosphere ; but we should always endeavour to get as near this a 
possible. The complete removal of the pressure has this furthe 
result—that all the gas which is being generated in the retort jg 
drawn off, instead of part of it escaping into the furnace throug) 
the cracks and crevices which, in course of time, necessarily ogcy; 
in the walls of the retorts; and thus the bulk of gas produced i; 
increased. 

In arguing only from a theoretical point of view, it woul 
appear to be sufficient, especially where exhausters are in use, iy 
retain the dip, and only work at such a speed as to reduce the pres. 
sure in the retorts to +0. This, however, would necessitate the 
pressure in the hydraulic main being lowered to the extent of 
the dip. In the event, therefore, of the suppression of dip bei 
resorted to for the purpose of reducing pressure, this would appear 
practically superfluous in gas-works provided with an exhauster; 
and in cases where this appliance is not employed, it may reason. 
ably be urged that the dip can be so far reduced that the total sup. 
pression would no longer produce any appreciable difference in the 
pressure. The results of practical experience are, however, very 
different to this. 

It is generally admitted that the immersion of the lower extre. 
mity of the dip-pipe in the liquor in the hydraulic main represents 
the principal disturbing element. The gas in course of generation 
forces the liquor out of the dip-pipe, and assumes the form of a large 
bubble suspended below the mouth of the pipe, which is, so to speak, 
elongated to the extent of the depth of this bubble, resulting in 5 
further proportionate increase of pressure in the retort. When this 
bubble has attained a certain size, it breaks away from the dip-pipe 
and rises to the surface of the liquor, where it bursts. During its 
passage to the top, this periodical stream of gas constitutes an 
intermittent open canal between the retort and the hydraulic main, 
by means of which the excess of pressure in the retort is equalized 
with the pressure in the main; the consequence being that a sufi- 
cient quantity of the liquor in the main enters the dip-pipe, and 
produces an even level both inside and out. This operation is 
repeated at regular intervals throughout the process of distillation. 
Thus the latter operation goes on under a pressure which fluctuates 
between zero and a maximum considerably above the pressure of 
the liquor alone. This has the effect, as has been shown by Dr. 
Schilling, in his ‘“ Traité d’Eclairage par le Gaz” (third edition, 
p- 111), in an analogous case, both of a diminished yield and of a 
partial decomposition of the heavy hydrocarbons. The carbon 
produced during this process of decomposition is deposited as 
graphite partly on the sides of the retorts, whilst another part is 
carried away by the stream of gas, and lodged in the ascension- 
pipes. While the liquor is rising into the dip-pipe, a sort of stag- 
nation occurs, and, under given conditions, even a retrograde 
movement of the gaseous current, by which the deposit of tar and 
carbon in the ascension-pipes is favoured to a considerable extent. 
The result is a reduction in the width of the pipe, and a diminution 

of the pressure in the retort, with the further consequence that the 
possibility ef the decomposition of the heavy hydrocarbons is greatly 
increased. Another portion of the carbon drops from inside the 
dip-pipe into the liquor in the hydraulic main, and attaches itself 
all the more readily to the mouth of the dip-pipe, leading toa 
reduction in the area of the pipe, and a further increase of pressure 
in the retort. The remainder of the carbon mixes in the hydraulic 
main with the tar, increasing its density. The particles of tar 
which are thus made heavier fall to the bottom of the main, where 
they steadily accumulate, until the mass reaches the mouth of the 
dip-pipes, and threatens a further stoppage. : 

People are satisfied, as a rule, to take the pressure in the hydraulie 
main, and to assume that the pressure in the retort is exactly or 
nearly equal to it. But from the foregoing observations, it will be 
easy to infer that an unexpectedly high pressure would be found to 
exist in the retorts if the pressure-gauge were fixed to them instead 
of to the distant hydraulic main. The result is totally different 
when the dip is suppressed. In this case the gas is able to enter 
the main freely from the mouth of the pipe; the pressure in the 
main (which with an exhauster is kept at zero, and without it ats 
correspondingly higher figure) is the same throughout the whole 
period of the distillation, which consequently proceeds with more 
regularity ; and the heavy hydrocarbons are less exposed to decom 
position in an equal degree. The stream of gas, issuing at & 
regular speed, conveys the tarry, watery, and solid substances 
direct into the hydraulic main, and thus a deposit on the dry 
inside walls of the ascension and dip pipes is either wholly 0 
nearly prevented. By removing the cause, the prejudicial effects 
are practically done away with. It therefore follows that the 
abolition of the dip during the process of distillation, quite apart 
from the eventual diminution or entire prevention of the pressure, 
is an indispensable requirement for well-regulated and econom! 
working. There remains, however, this fact to be considered— 
viz., that the minute particles of carbon which are always to 
found floating in the gas (though admittedly in small quantity), 





tion. With regard to the decomposition of the actual substance of 





and which are made up partly of particles of carbonized coal carr! 
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out of the retort mechanically by the current of gas, partly of the 
carbon produced in the decomposition of the heavy hydrocarbons, 
might cause the thickening of the tar in the hydraulic main, and 
so much the more in proportion as the quantity deposited in the 


sscension-pipes is less. (To be continued.) 





Mr. Watson Smita, who, as stated in the JourNnaL a few weeks 
since, was entrusted with the selection of a Manager for the Govern- 
ment works of the Gaslight Company of Tokio, the capital of Japan, 
has appointed to the post Mr. William Newbigging, son of Mr. T. 
Newbigging, C.E., of Manchester. 

Tue death is announced from Paris of the eminent French 
chemist, M. Joseph-Dieudonné Boussingault. The deceased was 
porn in 1802, and was educated at the St. Etienne School of Mines. 
He was the author of a large number of papers on physics and 
chemistry, and of treatises on ‘‘ Chemistry and Physiology in Agri- 
culture,” and ‘* Studies on the Transformations of Iron and Steel.” 
M. Boussingault was a member of the Institute of France. 


Tue obituary column of The Times last week contained a name 
which a few years ago was not unfrequently seen in the pages of 
the JouRNAL. It was that of Mr. Albert Marcus Silber, of the firm 
of Messrs. Silber and Fleming, Limited, of Wood Street, Cheapside, 
whose death, after a short but severe illness, took place on the 
14th inst., at the age of 54. Mr. Silber will be recollected in con- 
nection with his gas-burner, which gave rise to the action taken 
against him in 1876 by Mr. W. Sugg for an alleged infringement of 

tent—a charge which he failed to sustain. Mr. Silber sold his 
patent rights to a limited liability company ; but the business was, 
we believe, never very prosperous. 


We were last week favoured by the Board of Trade with a 
copy of a despatch received a short time since by that Department, 
through the Foreign Office, from Her Majesty’s Consul at Lisbon 
(Mr. G. Brackenbury), in reference to a notice recently published 
by the Lisbon Municipal Chamber, inviting tenders for the lighting 
of the city by gas. The despatch is accompanied by a translation 
of the notice in question; and an abstract thereof will be found in 
another column. In forwarding the document to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Mr. Brackenbury points out that the city is at present 
lighted by gas supplied by a ‘‘ powerful and prosperous Company,” 
who, he says, possess * all the requisite buildings and plant for the 
purpose ;” and he therefore considers it to be ‘* extremely doubtful 
whether any new company would be able to offer to the Munici- 
pality terms at all as favourable as those likely to be submitted by 
the old Company.”’ Such an expression of opinion from an impor- 
tant official on the spot will not fail to have the careful considera- 
tion of those who feel disposed to submit a tender. 


Last Wednesday, an exhibition of a new system of oil lighting 
—the Ross—was given in London. It is designed for use in places 
which are beyond the reach of gas. The combustible is rock oil of 
the cheapest kind, which is laid over the house in pipes, after the 
manner of gas. This oil requires a sharp draught to ensure its 
satisfactory burning ; and to this end, air under pressure is conveyed 
to each burner, and is emitted in a jet which impinges on each side 
of the flame, carrying with it also an induced current. The pressure 
of the air jet is equal to 2 inches of water; and it is obtained by a 
compressor driven by a weight. The oil in each lamp is kept at 
one constant height, so that it has only to rise a short distance in 
the wick. To obtain this result all the lights on a floor are placed, 
as far as is convenient, at the same level, and are fed from a small 
subsidiary tank which receives its supply from the main reservoir 
at the top of the house, by means of a float-valve. Lamps not on 
the general level have each a regulator of their own. The whole- 
sale price of rock oil in London is rather less than 5d. per gallon ; 
and at this figure the light is stated to be obtainable at a cost equal 
to gas at 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

In our “‘ Essays” column to-day will be found an article giving 
a résumé of some interesting particulars recently received in con- 
nection with the extension of natural gas supply in America. 
Additional information on the subject has just reached us through 
the last number of the American Engineer, which came to hand 
towards the close of the past week; and it may well be read in 
conjunction with the article referred to. According to this publica- 
tion, it will not be long before natural gas will have forced its way 
into every town and city of any size and consequence within range 
of the oil belt. The tidal wave coming westward has already 
reached Indiana; the largest well in the world having, it is said, 
just been discovered at Fairmont, near Muncie—gas flowing at the 
tate of 12 million cubic feet per day. Kokomo, a town of 7000 
people, 50 miles north of Indianapolis, has already four wells; and 
the inhabitants are beginning to talk of supplying that city with 
fas through pipe lines, after they have first induced a number of 

tories to settle over their own little city. They offer as induce- 
ments free fuel to any factories that will come. There are indica- 
tions that gas may be found pretty much anywhere between 
Kokomo and the Ohio River on the south and the State Line on the 
east. Ten other towns have struck either gas or oil, and fifteen 
More are boring. It is reported that a Company has been organized 
in Chicago, with a capital stock of $75,000,000, to supply that city 
With natural gas from Pennsylvania. The Company own 27,000 
acres of territory in the State, on which 100 wells will be sunk, and 
Ohi, supply is piped in two immense parallel lines passing through 

10, Indiana, and Illinois, to Chicago. Large gasholders, fed by 
eaeh artificial gas to purify the natural product, are to be built 
or storeage along the route. 


Register of Patents. 


Gas-Lamps AND THEIR Supports.—Sheldrake, J. H., of Stockwell Park 
Road, Brixton. No. 6795; May 20,1886. [8d.} 

These ‘‘ improvements in gas-lamps and their pedestals or supports ”’ 
have mainly for their object to provide means for regulating the supply 
of air to regenerative burners, and the degree to which such air is heated; 
and also to arrange for the convenience and ready attachment of the 
lamps to, and detachment from pedestals or lamp posts, when they are 
applied in this manner. 




















Fig. 1 shows a vertical section of a lamp having some of the improve- 
ments applied to it. The gas-pipe A has two sets of burners B C; the 
set C being somewhat below and within the set B. The flames of the 
former are supplied with air passing down the central tube D; while 
the latter are fed with air passing down through the annular space E 
between the tube D and the outer tube F. Both tubes communicate at 
their upper ends with the horizontal radiating air-passages G, through 
the outer ends of which the air enters, becoming heated on its passage 
to the burners by the heat of the gaseous products of combustion rising 
up through the spaces between the passages. Above these passages is 
arranged a disc H, having apertures corresponding to the spaces between 
the passages and capable of being partially rotated by means of a 
circular rack and pinion at I; so that it may either leave a free passage 
for the products of combustion, or more or less restrict that passage. 
Round the outer ends of the passages G is provided a circular slide J, 
having openings corresponding to those of the passages, and capable of 
being rotated somewhat by a circular rack and pinion K; so that the 
passages may either be left entirely free for the ingress of air or be more 
or less restricted. 

Fig 2 shows a section of a lamp, the air-passages G and passages for 
the products of combustion of which are regulated by slides or valves H 
and J in the manner above described, but in which the burner is of ring or 
Argand form. The annular chamber L has small tubes M fixed in holes 
drilled in its sloping sides, so that there is a space formed into which 
any solid matter contained in the gas will drop, and thus prevent the 
holes and tubes from being choked. The tubes M are fixed in slightly 
outwardly inclined positions ; and below their lower ends is the disc N 
for deflecting the air passing down centrally through the burner, while 
the air passing down through the tube D round the burner issues through 
wire gauze or perforated metal O on to the flame. 


Measurinec THE Fiow or WatER IN Pipes.—Deacon, G. F., of Birken- 
head. No. 7679; June 8,1886. [11d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus for detecting waste in water-service 
systems, as described in patents Nos. 937 and 4264 of 1873, and No. 105 
of 1879. 

From nine sheets of drawings accompanying the specifications of the 
present invention, the engravings here given are selected to show how 
such apparatus may serve alternately for measuring the flow of water in 
pipes and as valves for water-service systems. 
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In fig. 1, A is the body of the apparatus. F is the inlet; and G is the 
outlet. C is the water-main. J is a cylindrical tube which forms a 
parallel water-way. M is a cone, or tapered body (having its upper 
portion formed as a valve), which is capable of a vertical motion within 
the parallel water-way J. The spindle L of the cone M is attached to a 
wire O passing through a bush N in the cover B, and attached to the 
crosshead which carries the pencil Q of the recording mechanism D. 
These parts are the same as those described in patent No. 105 of 1879. 
When the required test has been made and the recording mechanism is 
not wanted, the upper portion of the apparatus and the cover B may be 
removed, and the cover B! and screwed valve spindle L* substituted. 
This is done by unscrewing the spindle L from the cone M; and in its 





place inserting the spindle L1, The cone M, as before stated, is provided 
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with a valve, the seat for which is formed on the top of the water-way J. 
Thus the body of the apparatus can now be used as a stop-valve. 








To convert an ordinary sluice-valve into an apparatus for measuring 
the flow of water in pipes, the valve M!, spindle L', and cover B! (fig. 2) 
are removed, and a tapered water-way J (having a slot J!) in the body A 
is substituted. Within this tapered water-way, u disc M is suspended by 
a rod L, which passes through the slot J! and is connected to a spindle 
passing through a stuffing box on the cover B. On the spindle a toothed 
quadrant is mounted, which works a toothed wheel carried by a spindle, 
on which there is a pulley connected to a wire which works the cross- 
head carrying the pencil Q of the recording mechanism. This arrange- 
ment of apparatus operates in the manner described in patent No. 937 
of 1873. raster) 
Gas-Tars.—Paget, A., of Loughborough. No. 7768; June9,1886. [8d.] 
This invention primarily relates to a tap that can be quickly and yet 
exactly manipulated so as to regulate the gas supply to any amount less 
than the full flow, and yet not extinguish the light. Such a construction 
of tap is shown in figs. 1, 2, and 3—a front elevation of the tap and 
=—" parts, showing the gas full on; a side viewin section; anda 
plan. 


To the gas-tap A is attached a sector A!, in which there is a slot or 
groove for the purpose of adjusting the stop A?. To the plug A® is 
fastened a handle A‘, which is able to be sprung backwards, and is 
kept pressing against the sector Al, and so keeps the plug A’ pushed 
home, so as to prevent leakage without jamming or sticking in the tap. 
When it is desired to turn the gas down, the handle A‘ is moved in the 
direction of the arrow A® until it comes into contact with the stop (which 
is adjusted so as to check the handle when the right amount of gas has 
been shut off) ; and when it is desired to extinguish the light, the handle 
is pushed clear of the stop, and is then moved further in the direction 
of the arrow until it comes into contact with the fixed stop A®° on the end 
of the sector. 

The second part of the invention relates to a method of guarding 
against a careless manipulator leaving the handle of the tap at any point 
between the point of full flow of the gas and the regulatably fixed point 
to which it is desired that the gas should be turned down. For this pur- 
pose, the sector is constructed so that it has a tendency to force the 
handle either towards the stop against which it should bear when the 
gas is full on or towards the stop it should rest against when the gas is 
turned low, and thus the handle will not remain at rest anywhere between 
the two points. Figs. 4, 5, and 6 show this arrangement. Fig. 4 is a 
front elevation of the tap and adjacent parts ; fig. 5a plan looking down 
on the top of the tap; and fig. 6 a plan looking at the bottom of the tap. 
This arrangement is carried out by having an inclined surface on the 
sector A! and the handle A‘; and the spring of the handle against the 
sector, or the sector against the handle, has a tendency to force the 
handle down the incline until it reaches one of the fixed points. 

The third part of the invention relates to a method by which, when the 
gas supply is lessened so as to turn the gas low, the flame is shielded 
from draughts of the surrounding air which might affect the flame in any 
way. To effect this the patentee constructs the tap so that the move- 
ment of the handle to lessen the flow of gas lifts or moves a globular 
shield which protects the lessened flame from being extinguished ; and 
when the handle is moved to increase the gas-flame, the shield is lowered, 
so that it does not obstruct the light or heat of the flame. 

Recenerative Gas-Retort Furnaces.—Imray, O.; communicated from 
F. Siemens, of Dresden. No. 8157; June 19, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention in regenerative gas-retort furnaces relates to the con- 
struction of the inlet for the heated air supply to the combustion 
— in such manner as to direct the flame horizontally along the 

amber, 











The patentee, in his specification, says: Usually the gas enters the 
combustion chamber in a horizontal direction, and the hot air Tises 
vertically to meet it; so that the main heat of the combustion is direotaj 
immediately upon the structure above, causing rapid deterioration of th, 
structure, and producing deposits and incrustations which seriou, 
interfere with the free passage of the gases, and render necessary frequen, 
stoppage and repairs. Instead therefore of the hot-air flues openin 
vertically into the combustion chamber, they are continued beyond the 
point where the gas enters it; and are then directed upwards to about 
the level of the combustion chamber, and open with widened mouths 
into the flame chamber, where the air mests the gas and enters into con. 
bustion with it. The gas and hot air being thus made to meet on thy 
same level, as they are moving horizontally, the flame (instead of being 
directed upwards, impinging on the structure above, and causing intense 
local heat) sweeps freely along the flame chamber, delivering its hea 
uniformly over the furnace, without such local intensity as can 

the structure. It is found, moreover, that, by thus permitting the flame 
to take a free course, impinging as little as possible on any solid obstacle, 
more perfect combustion and complete evolution of heat are secured, 
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The engravings show the invention applied to a retort furnace; the 
sections being taken on different planes as follows :—Fig. 1 in its left 
half is a section on the line A B, and in its right half on the line 0 DE 
F, of fig. 2. Fig. 2, on its left half is a section on the line G HI KL MNO, 
and on its right on the line GH IK P O of fig. 1. Fig. 8 is a section 
on the line Q R of fig. 1. 

The gas generated in the producer a passes by the flues b into the com- 
bustion chamber c, where it meets with the supply of heated air and 
burns. As indicated by the arrows, the flame (which is mainly developed 
in the chamber c) and the products of combustion circulate between and 
around the retorts d; and then the products descend along the zig-28§ 
channels ¢ to the flues f, whence they pass to the chimney-shaft. The 
air entering at g! ascends the zig-zag channels h, which are arranged 
between the channels e, and separated from them by thin partitions; 
so that the air in its ascent along the channels becomes heated. 
uppermost channel is extended beyond the mouth of the gas-flue 6 ; a0 
an uptake from its end expands to a wide mouth k, opening into 
combustion chamter c at about the same level with the gas-flue. Thus 
the heated air, directed across the stream of gas, mingles with it, sup- 
porting combustion and producing a gentle flow of flame along 
chamber c¢ indicated :by the arrows 1; the flame and products thence 
diffusing themselves among the retorts. 
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Correspondence. 


TAR FIRING. 

§m,—As Mr. Valon’s letter in the Jounnat for the 10th inst. on this 
subject may interfere with the practice of burning tar, I feel that a reply is 

sary. Had he spoken from personal experience of tar firing, know- 
ing his careful and painstaking character as an experimenter, his opinion 
would have commanded attention. But, from his own showing, he does 
not burn tar; and, as his statements appear to be entirely theoretical, 
they must be ver cautiously received. 

In dealing with calorific values, Mr. Valon takes tar at the lowest and 
woke at the highest estimate—* injected as 1 coke to 1:15 tar, or by 

yitation as 1 coke to 1°25 tar; ”’ whereas Mr. Dexter, in his able paper 
read at the last meeting of The Gas Institute, gave the relative heating 
yalues ‘‘of coke and tar as 5:8,” and says that ‘‘ the practical heating 
yalue of tar is due, in great measure, to its form and ease of manipula- 
tion. If we had to charge the furnaces with tar by the hundredweight, 
and leave it there to ‘stew’ as it were, as in the case of coke, very 
different results would ensue;” and, by introducing it “in a small 
constant quantity in a form much more favourable for intimate mixture 
with the air supply than is possible with the solid natureof coke . .. . 
the excess air supply required is much less . . . . and the carbon 
of the fuel being burnt to carbonic acid, a much higher heating effect is 
necessarily produced.’’ So much for theory; which is right, I must 
jeave your readers to judge. But when we come to actual practice, there 
js no question that, with coal at London prices, and taking coke at 6s. per 
chaldron, tar is worth for burning purposes at least 1}d. per gallon. 

Mr. Valon gives injected tar (by steam, I suppose) a higher heating value 
than when supplied to the furnace by gravitation. Now, steam cannot 
add a single degree of heat to a furnace by combustion. It simply 
seatters the tar in a very fine spray, and thus produces the intense local 
heat complained of as being so destructive} whereas, with Mr. George 
Anderson’s furnace, supplied with tar by gravitation by means of a long 
tube of inch to g inch bore,* whereby the flow is kept perfectly regular 
and constant, the excessive heat in the furnace is avoided, and all the 
difficulties of tar burning are overcome. Tar can also be used without 
trouble in generator furnaces ; and as to recuperation, I see no reason why 
it should not be appliedto tar as well as to coke, if thought desirable, 

Mr. Valon also says that the burning of tar must cause a ‘“‘ natural 
and inevitable depression. . . in the price of coke.” This is pure 
conjecture, which I thought had been exploded long ago; for it has been 
shown that the burning of 25 per cent. of the tar made would not 
increase the quantity of coke for sale by so much as 5 per cent. Now, if 
Mr. Valon’s and other improved furnaces are as economical of fuel as 
is claimed for them, their adoption must have increased the coke for 
sale by 10 or 15 per cent. at least. Opponents of generator furnaces 
have sometimes urged this as an objection; but it has generally been 
treated as not worth notice. 

The letter of our friend “‘ Harry ’? Woodall, in the Journat for the 3rd 
inst., with its strong common sense so tersely expressed, as usual with 
him, is at the present time, when tar is slowly rising in value, most 
useful and appropriate. Our friend in the Antipodes is evidently sur- 
prised that we should have permitted tar to fall to its present price, as 
“it has always had a value at least equal to that of coke or coal as fuel ; 
and therefore its minimum value should be fixed thereby.” He, at any 
rate, is convinced that the cause is over-production ; and he fully recog- 
nizes the fact that over-production of tar cannot be controlled by the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand, as is the case with most raw 
materials and manufactures. He therefore recommends the burning of 
a considerable proportion of it—‘* whether economically or not ”’—and 
would evidently continue the practice after the price had risen to burn- 
ing value. This we intend to do; and my hope is that, with such argu- 
ments as Mr. Woodall’s, others will see the matter in the same light, 
and take a similar course. The difficulty in the way of concerted, or, as 
I would rather say, uniform action is that differently-constituted minds 
are apt to take different views of a question. If all the London Com- 
panies saw the evil and the remedy as he sees it, those who suppose 
personal considerations would prevent their adoption of the course most 
conducive to their interests do them an injustice. 

The advocates of tar burning have been justified already by the rise in 
the market, which is admitted to be due to the reduced quantity sold. 
If all would burn from 20 to 30 per cent., and continue to do so after 
tar has risen above burning value, a good price may be maintained ; but 
if, as the price rises above 1}d., per gallon, tar firing, instead of being 
judiciously reduced, is discontinued, another disastrous fall may be 
expected. Instead of regarding tar firing as a temporary expedient, why 
not revert to the practice of 30 or 40 years ago, and make permanent 
provision for a certain proportion of tar furnaces? There are sufficient 
reasons for not burning more than the quantity above stated—such as 
obligations (moral, if not legal) to contractors, and the possible effect on 
the coke market if 50 per cent. or more of tar is burnt. With an improved 
demand resulting from new applications of tar and its products, its 
use as fuel may —— be gradually reduced; but whether the hope 
can be entertained of again reverting entirely to coke, seems at present 
to be very doubtful. 

May 21, 1887. 


_ THE GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS. 

Sm,—Since the publication of Mr. Mann’s letter on this subject in the 
Jourxat for the 3rd inst., I have made inquiries of some of the employés 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company who had to attend to the 
Working of the gasholders in Wellington Street, Blackfriars Road. 
They tell me that what was our No. 4 gasholder there was in 1859 
altered to a three-lift holder, having a kind of ‘“‘ guiding-shoot ” attached 
to the grip of the second lift, for the carriages to workin. But it did 
not answer, for, beyond filling it once or twice two or three plates high, 
it Was never cupped ; and, after standing idle for four or five years it was 
taken out, and restored to its original double-lift form, and worked until 
1881-2, when I took down all the twelve holders and tanks. This No. 4 
dead sold to Mr. Baker, of Reading, where I saw it the other day 

uty as a li -tank, 
May hd 1887. quor J. SoMERVILLE. 
eee 


Gerorce Livesey. 








* A description of this furnace appeared in the JouRNaL last year. 





Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tvuespay, May 17. 

The Gas Provisional Orders Bill, the Gas and Water Provisional Orders 
Bill, and the Local Government Board Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill were 
read a second time, and committed. 
~ A petition against the Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill, as far as it 
relates to the Caterham and District Gas Order, was presented by the 
Reigate Highway District Board. 


Wepnespay, May 18, 
A petition against the Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill (Caterham 
= — Order) was presented from the Godstone District Highway 
oard. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
(Before Lord Romuty, Chairman; the Earl of Bucxiscuamsume, Earl 
Manvers, Viscount Bancor, and Lord CLanwiLuiam.) 


BRISTOL CONSUMERS’ WATER BILL. 
Tamp Day—Tvespay; May 10. 

Mr. O. Tow of the Bristol Town Council, and formerly 
one of the Sanitary Authority, gave an account of the negotiations which 
had taken place between the Corporation and the Water Company for the 
purchase of the undertaking of the latter. He said that in 1877 a Com- 
mittee was appointed to negotiate; and they ee that terms were prac- 
tically agetel upon with the Directors. A Bill to promote a new Water 
Company was pending at the time in Parliament, and was thrown out. 
The negotiations continued for a time; but the Directors then made a 
serious alteration in the terms, involving an additional payment of £8000 
a year—after the rival Bill had been thrown out. This was one reason 
why the negotiations fell off. Another was that it was late in the year; anda 
further reason was that the ratepayers were not so fully alive as he believed 
they were now to the advisability, on sanitary and public grounds,of purchas- 
ing the water-works. In 1882 the Council that it was desirable to 
reopen negotiations ; but the Directors would not agree. Thenew scheme 
to carry out which the Bill was Nama was extensively supported in 
the city. He was one of the Committee oy ey to investigate the 
scheme; and their report was submitted to the Council in March last. On 
the gg ee of the report, the Council agreed to petition in favour of 
the Bill. Looking to the future, no doubt there was a necessity for an 
increased supply of water in Bristol. Some of the shareholders in the old 
Company voted against ec gen in favour of the Bill. So far as he had 
ana in the matter, he had not done so in any spirit of hostility to the 
Company. He believed the feeling in the Town Council was that the Bill 
should pass, and that the Council should then buy up the — works. 
He considered the terms arranged with the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany for the water were reasonable. 

In cross-examination, witness said he obtained from the agreement his 
information as to the additional yearly payment of £8000 a year; and he 
must withdraw his statement to the effect that the terms of purchase were 
raised after the opposition Bill had been throw out. 

Mr. Brpper: Now, I ask you, in fairness, do you not agree with me that 
the statement made by Mr. Pember, in his opening speech—for which, of 
course, the promoters generally, and not Mr. Pember, are responsible— 
should be absolutely withdrawn ? 

Witness: Well, I do not consider it is borne out by the agreement; and 
I think it should. 

Mr, Pemper: AndI think so too. There isno doubt the promoters made 
a mistake in instructing me on that one item. 

Mr. Bripper expressed his satisfaction with the ample amende which had 
been made, and said he did not for a moment imply that Mr. Pember was 
responsible for the statement. (To witness:) Am I not justified in saying 
to the Committee that the Directors were as willing to negotiate after the 
Bill had been thrown out as before ? 

Witness : I have nothing to show to the contrary. 

Cross-examination continued : It was not certain what the feeling of the 
ratepayers would be in 1889; and no doubt this uncertainty caused the 
Council to hesitate in 1877. He had always been anxious for the Corpora- 
tion to acquire the water-works. No doubt the present Bill had been 
looked upon as a means of acquiring the old Company’s works. 

Re-examined: The general view of the Corporation was that the two 
supplies should be in their hands; and whether the Bill sed or not, he 
believed that equitable terms would be offered to the old Company. They 
would also support the view that the water from the Sudbrook Springs 
should be added to the supply, as, considering the enormous growth of 
the population, it would not be too much. 

Mr. J. H. Lockley, Mr. E. A. Farquhar, and Mr. J. H. Marriott gave 
evidence as to the inferior quality of the old Company’s water for brewin 
purposes; but in cross-examination it came out that the complaints ha 
arisen principally since August last. At the same time it was admitted 
that there were a great many brewers in Bristol, and that this would appear 
to indicate a good water su: Ply. e : f : 

Mr, L. Bryant said that he had had considerable experience in making 
analyses of water for brewers. He examined the water at the Ashton Gate 
Brewery (under Mr. Marriott's management) in October last year, and re- 

rted it to be the worst he had ever tested, and totally unfit for brewing. 

e visited several other breweries, and noticed the same kind of water 
there. 

Mr. W. H. Carter, an aérated water manufacturer of Bristol, also com- 
plained of the Company’s water for the purposes of his business, and 
stated that when he complained to them in September last they suggested 
that he should, at his own cost, have an alternative supply from the 
Chelvey Springs. The first time he heard of the Sudbrook scheme was in 
November ; and he then joined the promoters. , 

Mr. Salamon, Analytical Chemist to the Brewers’ Journal, said the Sud- 
brook water was extremely pure, and free from contamination, and in this 
respect was infinitely superior to a sample of the Bristol water he had 

yzed, though in point of hardness the Bristol water had the advantage 
over that from Sudbrook. If Clark’s softening process was not n 
with the Bristol water, it would not be necessary with the Sudbrook water. 








d. a memb 
»& 





Fourtn Day—Wepnespay, May 11. L 

Mr. R. Harding, Chairman of the Bedminster Board of Guardians and 
of the Bedminster Rural Sanitary Authority, gave evidence as to the high 
rates charged by the old Company for the water .om to the work- 
house, and expressed the opinion that if the present Bill passed the terms 
would be much lower. The Consumers’ Company had offered to supply 
the workhouse; and if they came into the district, the Union would have 
the advantage of the rates they would have to pay on their property. 

Mr. R. D. Cruickshank, Governor of the gaol at Horfield, said he found 
the water charge to be £18 18s. 94. quarterly for 249,000 gallons, which, if 
the water was all used, was a little more than 1s, 6d. per 1000 gallons, 
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There was, in addition, a charge for two hydrants; and the total charges 
worked out to a little less than 10s. per head. The rates in the Bill would 
reduce the charges by half. He had no inducement to save water now 
because of the large minimum charged for. 

Mr. W. D. L. Macpherson, Secretary of Clifton College, said the charge 
for the water supplied there was at the rate of 3s. per 1000 gallons, and the 
quality was not good. The regulations of the Company—through the 
form of cistern insisted on and the method of discharge—greatly ham- 

red the recent sanitary improvements in the College. The swimming 
bath was charged 10s. in the summer term, and 5s. for each of the other 
two terms. This applied to about 500 boys. The Company charged £4 a 
year for the water used at the fire brigade drills at the College; and he 
should say this was enormously in excess of the quantity of water used. 

Dr. Thompson, Superintendent of the Bristol Lunatic Asylum, at 
Stapleton, said the Asylum was supplied by the Company at £75 for 
1,000,000 gallons a quarter, and 1s. 3d. per 1000 ons above this quan- 
tity. In addition a meter and hydrants had to paid for. In 1880 he 
offered to take water almost exclusively from the eae if it could be 
had for 10d. per 1000 gallons. They would not agree to this; saying the 
cost of pumping would not allow it. From a comparison of the rates at 
many other large asylums, it appeared that those charged at Bristol were 
by far the highest. Under the new Company £200 per jannum would be 
saved to the Asylum. 

Mr. H. A, ene Assistant Clerk to the Barton Regis Board of Guardians, 
said the Board paid the Company at the rate of 1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons, 
with a minimum payment of £25 per quarter. Beyond the minimum 
amount they paid 1s. 8d. per 1000 gallons. This continued to 1885, when, 

‘in consequence of some correspondence, the Company reduced the terms 

‘to £15 for 200,000 gallons per quarter. If it were not for the price 
more water would be used. nder the Bill the Board would pay 
only 9d. per 1000 gallons, at which rate there would be a great saving. 
Last year they paid the Company £204 16s. 3d. for water. It was agreed 
at a special meeting of the Guardians to petition in favour of the Bill. If 
the Sanitary Authority had an improved service of water, they could better 
enforce the taking of a proper supply by the inhabitants of the district. 

Mr. J. W. Kirley, Inspector of Nuisances for Bristol, said in the poorer 
class of houses water-closets were merely flushed with buckets of water, owing 
to the cost of the water. In the courts there was generally one tap for the 
use of the houses, and he had to send men round to flush the closets. In 
the better class of houses, the servants’ closets were flushed by hand; and 
he knew instances where this was done because of the cost. Some houses 

He had closed certain wells; but the people 
would not take the Company’s water except under compulsion. 

The Cuarrman: And I suppose they never will. 

Mr. Macraz: So long as they can get it for nothing. 

Witness (continuing) said he could not speak against the quality of the 
water; but had made reports as to the bad sanitary condition of things 
on account of the supply. The landlords put the fittings in the courts, 
and — wef did it as cheaply as they could. 

Mr. 7’. Wingfield, late Superintendent of the Bristol Fire ty said 
he was Superintendent from 1879 to 1886. On June 15, 1880, a fire broke 
out before six o’clock in the morning, and there was no water in the 
mains. He drew some from the harbour. The state of affairs as regarded 
the water supply was dangerous to the city. 

Mr. Brover: It may tend to shorten the case if I say we admit that 
the supply was not so good before 1883 as it has been since, and there 
might have been occasions when the water was turned off. We had not 
then all our works. 

Mr. Prouting, who succeeded the last witness in the command of the 
Fire Brigade, gave corroborative evidence. 

Mr. F. W. Stoddart, City Analyst of Bristol, said there were organisms 
in the Bristol water which made it liable to become putrid on standing ; 
but, on the whole, it-wasnot- water of #*ba@ quality. -He-had, however, 
frequently had complaints of it in summer. The quality of the water 
varied greatly ; and he attributed this to the storeage. In oveenber last 
he analyzed the Sudbrook water, and reported. He did not consider that 
the ordinary consumer would notice the difference in hardness between 
the two waters. If necessary, the hardness of the Sudbrook water could 
be very much reduced. 

Cross-examined : He could not point to another supply that contained 
s0 much magnesia as the Sudbrook water. He found 23°, and Professor 
Wanklyn 28° of hardness in it. The latter gentleman found 10 grains, 
and witness 5°4 grains of magnesic salts. According to Professor Wanklyn 
whose method of analysis he had partly adopted, the Bristol water stoo 
in the first rank of waters for drinking purposes. He agreed that at its 
sources the water was pure, and that the sanitary returns were excep- 

tionally good. He found that the Sudbrook water could be reduced from 
28° to 8° by boiling. 


were supplied by wells. 


Firra Day—Tuurspay, May 12. 

On the resumption of the proceedings to-day, 

The Cuarrman said he had been desired by the other members of the 
Committee to make a suggestion, in which he concurred. Of course, the 
Committee were not in a position at present to form any opinion as to the 
Bill; but they suggested that, at one time negotiations Letwess the Water 
Company and the Corporation very nearly came to a favourable conclu- 
sion, and as there was subsequently a mistake on the part of the Corpora- 
tion, who thought the Company had turned round upon them—which was 
proved to be a mistake—whether it was not possible for fresh negotiations 
to be entered into. The Committee would be very glad if Counsel could 
discuss the matter; they did not require an answer on the spur of the 
moment. 

Mr. Brpper said the Water Company had never been unreasonable in 
the matter; and it was the failure, after they had come to terms as they 
had, and the non-success of the negotiations, that made them not very 
much inclined to take any fresh steps. But he said now, though the Com- 
pany would certainly not, as long as the pistol was held at their head, be 
inclined to negotiate, he believed they were not unwilling to meet the 
Corporation, if they had any reasonable assurance that the result of the 
negotiations arrived at would be carried out. Among the gentlemen then 
in the room there was no one who represented the Corporation. His 
learned friends on the other side could not negotiate, as they only appeared 
on behalf of the promoters of the Bill, and had no authority to speak for 
the municipal authority. 

Mr. Macraz thought it would be better to say as little as possible on the 
point. What his Lordship had said was likely to have more weight with 
the parties than any remarks which he, as their Counsel, could offer, as he 
had no authority to make statements. Mr. Bidder had very fairly put it that 
he (Mr. Macrae) was not there to represent the Corporation ; and it was not 
in his power to bind them. Their Lordships had heard the Corporation 
witnesses, and knew the correspondence which took place before and 
after the Bill was brought forward; and he thought, in speaking of the 
correspondence and the evidence that had been adduced—giving the fullest 
effect to the instructions he had received in conjunction with Mr, Pember 


Ot cr, 
matter—he might venture to say he had every reason to believe that their 
Lordships’ suggestion, as far as the Corporation of Bristol were Concerned, 
would meet with favourable consideration. 

The Cuarrman remarked that he was glad to hear this. The Co 
tion were under a misapprehension, which produced some little Natural 
soreness ; but this misapprehension had now been removed. 

Mr. Biwper said it was not misapprehension, as his Lordship fangj 
although there was misapprehension now. His course, however, 
clear. His learned friend had no authority to doanything on behalf Of the 
Corporation ; and while, as he said before, the Company were by no means 
desirous to be unreasonable in the matter, at the same time they were not 
anxious to sell their property, and were not going to run after the (gp. 
poration. If the Corporation were desirous for negotiation, the Company 
would meet them. 

The Carman observed that he thought they had better leave the 
matter; but gentlemen would, perhaps, bear in mind his suggestion. 

Mr. Brpper expressed his obligations to his Lordship for trying to arriyg 
at a settlement; but observed, with regard to what he (the learn Counsel) 
had said, that it must not be rome that he stated it under fear of thy 
Bill. He added that he was desirous of saying one word more, ag his 
clients were anxious not to be misunderstood. The Company were of th 
same opinion now that they were before—viz., that while the Bill wa 
thrown in their face, they did not see their way to enter into negotiations 

Further evidence in support of the Bill was then called. 

Dr. T. Stevenson, F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy's Hospital, 
said he had been supplied with samples of water from the Council Hous, 
Bristol, and from the Sudbrook Springs, The Sudbrook water was purer 
than the present supply—it was, in fact, of extraordinary organic purity— 
and was harder. 

The Cuarrman : Do you contest the purity of the Sudbrook water ? 

Mr. Bipper: We all agree that it is remarkably pure water ; and s0 {x 
our own. The Sudbrook water is also a very variable water; and some 
of the results of analysis are very different from others. _ 

Examination continued: The total hardness of the Bristol water was 
19° and of the Sudbrook water 224°; but the difference would not be 
noticed by the ordinary consumer, and was not sufficient to affect its us 
for ordinary purposes. The water supplied to Sunderland was very similar 
to the Sudbrook water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bipper: He supposed that the hardness of the 
Sudbrook water would vary from day to day; and this would be due to 
the presence of magnesia. Boiling the water for half an hour would 
reduce the hardness to 83°. He had heard of cases where water contain. 
ing an excess of magnesia had prejudicially affected the health of persons 
drinking it. The Bristol water he had analyzed was very good—far 
superior to London water and better, as regarded its organic purity, than 
nine-tenths of the water in the kingdom. 

Mr. C.R. A. Wright, F.R.S., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry at St. Mary's 
Hospital, Paddington, said he had examined the Sudbrook water, and had 
found it to be a little harder than that suppled to Bristol, but not sufficient 
to make an appreciable difference in washing. He was not aware of any 
case of injury to consumers of water containing the amount of magnesia 

resent in the Sudbrook water, which was organically purer than the 

ristol water. 

Cross-examined: Magnesia and lime in water were apt to cause deposits 
in boilers. He could not call to mind a case of water of which even the 
initial hardness was 28°. The extra deposit in boilers from the use of the 
Sudbrook water he thought hardly worth consideration. _ 

The CuarrMan remarked that it was clear from all the evidence that the 
Sudbrook water was harder than the Bristol water. 

Mr. MacraE: Quite so, my Lord. The only question is whether ther 
is a practical difference, 

Professor Wanklyn said he had analyzed the Sudbrook water, and 
reported: thereon to the Bristol Corporation. He had also analyzed the 
Bristol water. As regarded the hardness of the two waters, he considered 
that for lavatory and personal use the Bristol water was harder than the 
Sudbrook, because it contained more lime. The Sudbrook water, on the 
other hand, held more magnesia; but it was the lime that affected the 
body. The use of the Sudbrook wuter in the laundry would be a different 
matter. For ——s purposes he preferred the Sudbrook water; aud 
both waters ought, in his opinion, to be softened, there being no more need 
to soften one than the other. 

Cross-examined: He could not recommend the Sudbrook water unless 
it was softened. He did not try the Clark process of softening the Sud- 
brook watef; because he did not have time; but he should be perfectly 
willing to do it, being sure of the result. They would be able to soften the 
water to something between 7° and 10°. To substitute Sudbrook water for 
Bristol water was certainly not worth an expenditure of half a million of 
money. He did not know of any single magnesian water that was being 
softened on a large scale by the Clark process, 

Re-examined : He believed the application of the Clark process to the 
Bristol water would prevent its stinking. 

Dr. Lawrence, of Chepstow, said he was Medical Officer to the men 
engaged in the Severn Tunnel works, and never knew any disease attribu- 
table to their drinking the Sudbrook water. 

Dr. Harris, Medical Officer of Health for Sunderland, had analyzed the 
Sudbrook and Bristol waters; and found that they were, generally speaking, 
identical with the Sunderland water, which was pure. 

Dr. Davies, Medical Officer of Health for Bristol, said he had seen the 
Sudbrook water, and had studied the analysis of it. He considered that 
the water was a desirable one for Bristol, and that the oy of mag: 
nesia therein was not an objection to it. He looked upon it as very 
desirable to have a system of flushing closets in the city; laying 8 
stress on this point. There were 40,000 houses in Bristol, and only about 
20,000 of them were properly flushed. 

Cross-examined : The health of Bristol was good. He had reported + 
there had been no case of disease traceable to the use of the water, a0 
that the supply was equal to 22 gallons per head per day; but he obtained 
these figures from the Secretary of the Water Company. 

Professor Corfield, Medical Officer of Health for St. George’s, Hanovet 
Square, having read the analyses of the two waters and confirmed = 
said he considered that the Sudbrook water would be a very good suph 
for Bristol; the amount of magnesian salts in the water being, 12 
opinion, of no importance whatever. ined 
Mr. Prudencio, ® mineral water manufacturer of Bristol, complain 
that his manufactures had smelt badly in the summer, on account of 
water being bad, and he had had to throw them away. In winter the 
water was very good. His filter became foul and tainted in ten or eleven 
days. Bristol, however, was a favourite place for aérated water manufac- 
turers, on account of the (at times) very good water supply. . ts 

Mr. Macras said he eleven witnesses who would give evidence ° © 
similar character to that already adduced from the outlying districts, 9 
the insufficient water supply for sanitary and other purposes; but 
his friends wished it, he did not propose to call them. + anlicitl 
Mr. Bipver said he did not wish to see them. He would implicit 





and Mr. Pembroke Stephens, and the attitude of the Corporation on the 


believe what his learned friend said. 
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—— 
ur. J. Lucas, a hydro-geologist, of London, then gave evidence as to 
the formation of the district of the Sudbrook Springs, and as to the effects 
of the present pumping, which had, he said, dried up some of the former 
yells and springs; others being entirely unaffected. The pumping drew 
gater from an area of 8 square miles of old red sandstone, and 153 square 
niles of limestone. In all, ee 21 es miles of area contributed to the 
big springs. He calculated the daily flow at nearly 14 million gallons ; and 
there Was no fear of the water running short, He had not heard that the 
mpipg — two years ago, 27 millions, and now only 15 millions of 
ons daily. 
“ PemseER said he understood that their Lordships had expressed a 
desire not to hear any more evidence as to the quality of the Sudbrook 
water. He only wished to say that, in case there should be any lingering 
doubt as to the effect of the magnesia in the water, they had taken the 
trouble to procure the attendance of perhaps the most celebrated authority 
the question now living—Dr. Brunton—who would tell their Lordships 
what would be the effect upon consumers, 

The eon said the only doubt seemed to be as to the practical effect 
of the hardness. 

Dr. Brunton was then called, and said that, so far as he had been able 
to learn from experience and reading, he did not think the quantity of 
magnesia in the Sudbrook water was likely to have any injurious action 
whatever. 

Mr. Harrison Hayter, M. Inst. C.E., one of the Engineers of the Severn 
Tonnel, and partner with Sir John Hawkshaw, said he was familiar with 
the arrangement for taking the Sudbrook water across the Severn. The 
quantity of water in the big spring varied from 15 to 12 million gallons 
dsily, He did not think it would ever be less than 10 millions. There 
was no doubt it would be a permanent supply, as the tendency of these 
springs was to increase rather than decrease. He produced photographs 
of the pumping apparatus which the Great Western Railway had erected 
to deal with the water; and said the whole of the water they had to pump 
throughout the tunnel was from 22 to 35 million gallons perday. The 
umping power for the large spring was equal to 30 million gallons per 

y. The entire pumping meengoeny A for the whole of the works was equal 
to raising 66 million gallons per day, or nearly double the apparently 
necessary power. The Railway Company required a little water ier their 
engines and stations. They reserved a right, in case the Severn Tunnel 
was flooded, to use the pumping power of the promoters for 72 hours with- 
out payment; for a longer period they would make an abatement of rent. 
They had been paneies the large spring for five years; and he thought 
this was a fair test of the quantity of water it would yield. 

Mr. J. Quick, M. Inst. C.E., examined by Mr. Macraz, said he had been 
consulted by the promoters of the Bill, and had designed the works pro- 
posed to be carried out. The Great Western Railway Company had at 
the present time at Sudbrook a pumping shaft 29 feet in diameter; and it 
was intended to make a conduit connected with the delivery-pipe of the 
pump, and to lead the water to another shaft which would be sunk a short 
distance off. In that shaft, which would be 15 feet in diameter, would be 
fixed a cast-iron pipe 36 inches in diameter. This pipe would be continued 
to the bottom of the shaft, where a heading would be driven under the 
Severn to the English side. The water would not come in contact with 
any part of the shaft. The heading would be oval in shape, and equiva- 
lent to the area of a 7 feet pipe. Through the heading woul be carried a 
33-inch pipe ; and this would leave space for a subsidiary pipe, if required, 
snd also room to make repairs in case of an accident. On the English 
sideof the Severn there would be another shaft; and the main would there 
be connected with pumping machinery, which would be on a scale suffi- 
ciently large to enable 10 million gallons of water to be pumped in 24 hours 
to the intended reservoirs at Horfield—a distance of a little more than 
8 miles. The reservoirs would be covered, and would contain 20 million 
gallons of water. From the reservoirs would be laid distributing-pipes to 
such parts of Bristol and the district as could be supplied by gravitation. 
Inasmuch as a large part of the district was above the level, it would be 
necessary to erect other Layee pom gars. ry which would force the water at 
all times to the top storeys of the highest houses in the high-level districts. 
It was intended to provide a constant supply on both high and low levels. 
No filter-beds would be required, the water being so pure. With the 
exception of the heading, the works were of the most ordinary character. 
The heading would not be very much larger than the drain underneath the 
tunnel; and he did not anticipate any engineering difficulties. In each 
shaft there would be provided pumping machinery to clear the heading 
ot any water that might accumulate there. He estimated the minimum 
quantity of water to be obtained at 10 to 12 million gallons daily. His 
estimate for the works, exclusive of the distributing mains, was £366,567. 
The works would cost £310,322. To this he added: Contingencies, 124 per 
cent., £38,790; engineering and other expenses, 5 per cent., £17,455— 
making a total of £366,567. The distributing mains would cost, for the 
whole district, £118,800. 

Mr. Boper. That will duplicate our mains ? 

Witness said it would, and more. The annual working expenses would 
be 30 - cent. of the gross income, which, to yield 5 per cent. on the share 
capital, after paying the interest on debentures, should be £40,000 a year. 
Judging from the evidence he had heard, he thought they ought to earn 
£40,000 within a comparatively short time of the completion of the works. 
He had assumed that the whole thing could be completed for £550,000, 
which he had divided into one-fifth mortgage at 4 per cent., and the 
Temaining four-fifths share capital at 5 per cent. From the £40,000 there 
would have to be deducted 30 per cent. for working expenses; and the 

ce would pay 5 per cent. on the share capital. The scale of charges 
of the present Company was very high indeed, especially for water used 
for de purposes. He included in his estimates the rent to be paid to 
the Railway Company. The proposed charges of the Consumers’ Company 
would be profitable. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Broper : He had not estimated for the softening 
Process, which for 10 million gallons of water daily would cost £40,000 to 
provide. The scale of charges in the Bill were lower than those of the old 
Company, but higher than in the case of other companies that were pay- 
stienoerns. He estimated the yearly working expenses at £8000, in 

dition to the rent to the Railway Company. He should think £4000 a 
year for the maintenance of the softening process a very high estimate ; it 
oe generally reckoned at £1 per million gallons. This would make 
oo to be added to the annual working expenses; bringing them up to 
- 6,000 or £17,000 a year. They would duplicate the old Company's 

‘ains ; but he did not think there would be much need to canvass for con- 
Sumers. No doubt the Water Company would do their best to meet the 
in eetition, and their prices might be reduced. A large number of houses 
ee did not take the old Company’s water at all, because of the high 
th ges ; and others did not take as much as they would like to have. He 

ought altogether they would get £40,000 a year. The risk of accident to 

© Consumers’ Company’s works through the flooding of the Severn 
pe Was less than in any case of a water company in the kingdom, 
usidering the extraordinary surplus of pumping power the Railway 
my possessed, and the amount of storeage the Consumers’ Company 
Would ha P'the 






































































sateen in the agreement as to pumping, no doubt the consumers in 
ristol would have to go without water when the Horfield reservoirs were 
empty; but this was taking an almost impossible case. At Brighton, in 
1853, Parliament sanctioned a rival water company. 

Mr. Brper: That was 35 years ago, and the Bin commenced with a 
recital that there was not a sufficient supply of water. Have you not a 
more recent instance ? 

Witness : No; but in 1881 Sir William Harcourt recommended Parlia- 
ment to sanction a competing supply for London ; but it was not adopted. 


On the following day the cross-examination of Mr. Quick was concluded, 
and the case for the promoters closed. Evidence was then given on behalf 
of the Company ; the first witness called being the Secretary (Mr. A. J. 
Alexander), who was succeeded by Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, who was under 
examination when the Committee rose. The next day Dr. E. Frankland, 
Professor Wanklyn, the Mayor of Bristol, Dr. Odling, and Professor Dewar 
were called for the oy parties. At the close of the last-named 
gentleman’s evidence, the Chairman intimated that the Committee had 
heard sufficient, and had made up their minds that it would be a dangerous 
experiment to introduce the Sudbrook water into Bristol, and they there- 
fore were of opinion that the Bill should not go on. A full report of the 
proceedings on the last two days will be given in due course. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
Wepnespay, May 18. 


(Before the Earl of Marcu, Chairman; Mr. T. P. Price, Mr. Ricuarp 
CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. EvERSHED.) 
WALTON-ON-THAMES AND WEYBRIDGE GAS BILL, 

Mr. Lirrier, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps appeared for the promoters; Mr. 
Saunpers, Q.C., and Mr. Smpney for Alderman Sidney; Mr. Rico for 
inhabitants, owners, and consumers; Mr. Erskine Poxiock for Mr. L. 
Bridger; and Mr. B. Dennis for Mr. J. Brown—all opponents of the Bill. 
The Sunbury Gas Company petitioned against the Bill; but were unrepre- 
sented by Counsel. 

Mr. Lirr.er said the Bill was soe | poet for additional capital, 
and to a small extent fur an extension of the Company’s district of supply. 
At first the Bill involved a considerably larger district ; but, in consequence 
of an agreement with the Sunbury Gas Company, it was now limited to a 
much smaller area and entirely to the Surrey side of the Thames. It did 
originally pass over to Middlesex ; but this part of the Bill had been struck 
out. ‘The Company was incorporated in 1869 with a capital of £30,000, and 
£7500 borrowing powers. The whole of the capital had been paid up, and 
the £7500 had been borrowed. Owing to the large increase in the quantity 
of gas consumed—from less than 9 million cubic feet when the Company 
was formed to 27 million cubic feet last year—they had expended more 
capital than had been received, and were in debt to their bankers. It 
was necessary that the works should be extended; and for this pur- 
= a large amount of capital was immediately required—£20,000 would 

ave to be spent within the next two — The Company now pro- 

sed to raise £30,000 of new capital. They originally asked for £50,000; 
ut the amount had been reduced through the curtailing of the limits, and 
in consequence of not purchasing the undertaking of the Sunbury Gas 
Company. They proposed to enlarge the district by taking in certain 
laces in the immediate neighbourhood of Walton on the same side of the 
Fiemes. There was the district of Cobham now supplied by a limited 
Company, who charged a higher rate for gas than the Walton Com- 
pany. That Company was unfortunately situated within the district 
covered by the London Coal Dues, whereas the Walton Company was 
outside the district ; and this in itself enabled the latter to supply qe 
cheaply. The Walton Company had agreed to buy the Cobham works for 
£2750. A new main would be laid to Cobham ; and the Walton Company 
would avail themselves of the gasholders at that ree though the gas 
would be made at Walton. The extended district included Byfleet, Wisley, 
and Shepperton; these places being all in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Byfleet and Wisley were entirely without a supply of gas ; but Shepperton, 
he thought, was provided for by a Metropolitan Company. These were not 
large places ; but they were becoming more populated, and a supply of gas 
would be a great advantage to the consumers, and a source of income to the 
Company. The Company also sought to purchase additional land for gas- 
works purposes. As to the illuminating power of the gas, it was originally 
put at 14candles; but they now proposed to makeit 15 candles. There was 
no alteration in the price of gas. The maximum was 6s. per 1000 cubic 
feet; but the present charge was 5s. 3d., with a discount of 6d. if paid 
within the month. The Company had never realized their maximum divi- 
dend. In the first half year they earned 4 per cent.; and until December, 
1873, it was sometimes 4 per cent. and sometimes 5 per cent. It was then 
6 per cent. ; and the Company went on alternating between 4 and 5 per cent. 
until December, 1878, when it rose to 7 per cent. It then went down again 
to 6 per cent.; from 1879 to 1882 it was 8 per cent.; and in 1884 it was 
9 per cent. From 1878 until 1884 they charged 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
but when the 9 per cent. dividend was earned, ay | reduced the price to 
5s. 2d., or 4s. 6d. with the discount, The Company had the rather unusual 
wer of dealing in coal as well as being manufacturers of pas. The coal 
usiness had increased their earnings, and enabled them to keep down the 
price of gas. Of the 9 per cent. now realized, nearly 1 per cent. was due to 
the profits on the coal business. The learned Counsel then went through 
the petitions against the Bill, 

The following evidence was then given :— 

Mr. E. H. J. Craufurd said he had been Chairman of the Company 
since the beginning of 1870. He held 827 £10 shares, and was the largest 
shareholder in the Company. The works originally taken over by the 
Company had belonged to another Company, and had been sold under the 
direction of the Court. He, in conjunction with another gentleman, had 

urchased the works, and had re-sold them to the Walton Company at 

r. G. W. Stevenson’s valuation. He was paid partly in shares and partly in 
cash, The illuminating power of the gas supplied was considerably above 
14 candles; it was generally about 15, and had been 16 candles. In the 
first half of 1876, in consequence of their reducing the price from 6s. to 5s. 
per 1000 cubic feet, they were unable to pay ye! dividend. Neither the 
consumers nor the vestries took advantage of the power to test the gas 
until Mr. Corbet Woodall came down for the purpose of the opposition ; 
and the illuminating power was then found to be 154 candles. The 
gas sold in 1870 was 9,300,000 cubic feet; in 1880, 22,229,700 cubic 
feet; and in 1886, 27,877,900 cubic feet. Within the next two years 
they would have to spend £10,000 upon retorts and fittings, £1500 
upon the erection of workmen’s cottages, and £2750 for the purchase 
of the Cobham works. They would also require £3100 to pay off tem- 

rary loans, and a working capital of £1500. The capital proposed 
by the Bill would not last more than 10 or 15 years. They had two gas- 
holders (both telescoped), with a total capacity of 180,000 cubic feet. ‘he 
largest daily sale last year was 170,000 cubic feet. The land proposed to be 
purchased was held in trust for the Company ; and they could get possession 
of it at once if they obtained the parliamentary powers. There were five 
acres of this land; and it had been bought for £1820 by trustees for the 





ve. If the Railway Company took the fullest advantage o: 
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Company—the sum being included in the £3100 temporary loans. The 
new district proposed to be taken over contained about 4000 inhabitants. 

By Mr. Rice: He was Chairman of the County and General Con- 
sumers’ Company when it went into liquidation. He and another gentle- 
man bought the old works of this Company for £10,000; subsequently 
selling them to the Walton Company for 16,000, 


Seconp Day—Tuurspay, May 19, 

Mr. G. Harden, Secretary to the Gas Company, said he had had no 
complaints from the local authorities as to bad supply. 

Cross-examined : The profit derived from coal had been 1 per cent. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, C.E., examined by Mr. Littxer, said he valued 
the Walton Gas-Works when they were transferred in 1869. The sale 
of gas was then 9,300,000 cubic feet; and it was now nearly 28 millions. 
The capital expenditure was £37,500. Having regard to the position of 
the Company, he did not consider the capital required was at all excessive. 
There were numerous instances throughout the country in which companies 
had a larger amount of capital than in this case; and there were many 
other instances in which companies had less. The increase in the sale of 
gas from 1870 to 1886 had been at the rate of something like 1,160,000 cubic 
feet per annum; and if it continued to increase in the same proportion, the 
consumption would be double in the next eight years. The power of raisin; 
£30,000 additional capital, and the corresponding borrowing powers, woul 
carry the Company over the next eight or ten years, but not more. The Com- 
pany were now in debt to the extent of £3100. They required for retorts, &c., 
£875 ; for condensers, £200; boiler, engines,&c., £550; washer, £350; purifier, 
£760; new governor, £180; new sulphate plant, £300; buildings for boilers, 
engines, &c., £1500; rearrangement of works for new connecting-pipes 
and valves, £300; new arrangement and enlargement of mains, : 
main to Cobham, £1820; purchase of the Cobham works, £2750—making 
a total of £15,655. The purchase of the Cobham works would be advan- 
tageous alike to Cobham and to the promoters. As far as Cobham was 
concerned, they would have their gas cheaper, and probably better; and 
the Walton Company would get a more lucrative return for their capital. 
Then £1500 would have to be added for workmen’s cottages, £1500 for 
working capital, and the cost of the present Bill (say) £2000. The £9000 or 
£10,000 was only a fair estimate of what would be wanted during the next 
ten years. The land which had been provisionally bought for the Com- 
pany, was very suitable for the purposes for which it was intended. As to 
the petitions of Mr. Brown, Mr. Bridger, and certain other opponents, he 
did not think, with the concessions that had been made, there was any 
ground for their opposition. It was very much in the interest of those 
petitioners that the Bill should pass, and that the Company should have the 
capital necessary to put their house in order. When the extensions had 
been made, and the improved appliances erected on the works, there would 
be no possibility of nuisance; while at the present time there must be 
some annoyance from the way in which the works were conducted, because 
of the insufficiency of the purifiers and the retorts. Walton had outgrown 
the existing plant. In his judgment, the Company had treated their con- 
sumers very well indeed. It was in the Company’s power to convert loan 
capital into share capital, and in this way to sn taken a larger 
amount of profits for dividend. They, however, had not done s0; 
and they had not paid themselves the maximum dividend, but had 
reduced the price of gas from time to time, to meet the wishes of their 
customers. Last year they sold their gas at 4s. 9°42d. per 1000 feet; and 
this price, with the profit derived from the sale of coal, only sufficed to 
pay 9 per cent., without carrying anything over to the reserve for con- 
tingencies. He (witness) designed the works in 1870; and they were con- 
structed for the manufacture of 144,000 cubic feet of gas a day. There were 
86 retorts, each capable of producing per diem 4000 feet of gas; and the 
square purifiers were capable of dealing with 144,000 feet a day. The 
works were now making in mid-winter 170,000 cubic feet daily. He 
was advising the Company to extend the plant so as to be in a position to 
produce 210,000 feet daily; and subsequently, with the capital which they 
would obtain under the Bill, to extend it to double that quantity. As to 
the at ogg of the petitioners to be supplied with 16-candle instead of 
15-candle gas, they evidently wanted to be in a better position than 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Birmingham, and a great many other large towns; 
in fact, they wished to be put on a footing with the Metropolis. If the 
Company were compelled to keep the illuminating power at 16 candles, it 
really meant an increase to 164 or 17 candles, and this would very largely 
add to the cost. About 95 per cent. of the towns in the kingdom were sup- 
plied with gas of 15 candles. With regard to the provision to which the 
petitioners objected as to the selling and letting of cooking-stoves, &c., he 
should say, in their own interest, they ought to petition that the Company 
should be compelled to supply such appliances. It was the direct interest 
of the consumer that they should sell and let out as many of these stoves 
as possible at cheap rates. They were a large source of profit and they 
consumed gas during the day, when the works were idle. He considered 
that the Company were doing the best they could until they had larger 
and better works; and he did not think they ought to be prohibited from 
making sulphate of ammonia, as there was not the slightest nuisance 
arising from it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SAunDERs, witness said there was no room on the 
existing land to erect a gasholder. 


Tarrp Day—Frmay, Mar 20. 
Mr. Stevenson, cross-examined by Mr. Rica, said that he estimated the 
total cost of supplying Cobham (to furnish 2,200,000 cubic feet) would be 
£5450. The cost of the gas to the Walton My nd was 2s, 10d. per 1000 cubic 


feet ; and the Company would sell gas in Cobham at 5s. 6d.—giving them 
a profit of 2s. 8d. per 1000 feet. The cost of the Cobham works would be 
rather more than £2000 per million cubic feet. This he considered a very 
high cost for gas-works, but not for works of this kind. He believed it 
would be remunerative. Ifthe Bill passed, the consumers of gas in Cobham 
would have an opportunity of obtaining gas of good illuminating power 
within an authorized price. At present they were not in this condition; they 
were paying 6s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas of aninferior quality. The Cobham 
works were very starved at present. He believed there were 75 retorts; 
but some of them were heated by secondary heat, which was not at all a 
proper mode. He believed, in the course of the next five years, the Com- 
pony would be able to reduce the price of gas without at the same time 
owering their dividend. During that period the Company would spend 
from £20,000 to £25,000; and this meant a large addition to their receipts. 
The new gasholder would have a capacity of 200,000 cubic feet ; and it was 
impossible, without some danger, to erect it on the present works. He 
knew it was the custom in London to construct gasholders close together, 
but then the operations were commenced simultaneously. The mains in 
Walton were too small, and required careful revision. The pressure at the 
works was high; and to this cause might be traced a large amount of 
the unaccounted-for gas. 
Cross-examined by Mr. B. Dennis: He did not know of any Company 
oom 170,000 cubic feet of gas per diem having the same quantity of 
das the Walton Company. The works were built for producing 140,000 
oubic feet per day; and they were now making 170,000 feet. The existing 





position of the works was very suitable; and he did not think they ough; 
to be extended on another site. Ought 

Mr. Alfred Penny, C.E., examined by Mr. Litter, said he thought th 
provisional bargain made with the Cobham Company a reasonable om 
and it would be a benefit to the consumers of Cobham, as well ag to the 
Walton Company. The latter had reached the limits of their capital o 
the present works; and it was necessary they should have more capital 
to carry out their parliamentary obligations. It was also desirable that 
they should have a larger area of land on which to erect works, There 
was an urgent need of increased — ; and the Company required some. 
as like £20,000. He concurred generally with the previous Witness’s 
evidence, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice: The cost of laying the mains to Cobham 
would be £1800, taking it at Mr. Stevenson’s estimate. He did not think 
it unlikely that houses would be built along the 24 miles of road leadiy 
to Cobham. He did not approve of £2500 per million cubic feet as the 
proper capital for a gas company. 

r. R. P. Spice, C.E., corroborated the evidence of the two previous 
witnesses. 

This closed the case for the promoters. 

Mr. W. Smith, architect and surveyor, examined by Mr. Saunprns, Qc 
took exception to the erection of workmen’s cottages on the land belonging 
to Mr. Sidney, which the Company sought to acquire. He believed gu¢i, 
buildings would be detrimental to the petitioner’s property. 

Mr. Saunpers asked the Committee to strike out the clause in the Bil] 
empowering the promoters to erect workmen’s cottages on the land in 

uestion. It looked very much like a building speculation on the part of 
the Company. 

Mr. LittueR said the Company had no intention of letting houses tp 
other people than their own workmen. 

Mr. Pottock (representing Mr. Bridger) urged that his client desired tp 
protect his own property. If the acquirement of a portion of his lands by 
the Company was found to be absolutely necessary, then he could not 
reasonably complain; but he submitted that the Company had sufficient 
land on their existing works. 

Mr. H. E. Jones, C.E., examined by Mr. B. Dennis (for Mr. J. Brown), said 
if he had to supply the inhabitants of Walton on the present site with 
28 million cubic feet of gas a year, it would cost about £500 or £600 per 
million. The present cost was £1300 per million; but he thought £800 or 
£900 was ample. On the 13 acres of land which the Company possessed, 
it —- be possible to make at least double the quantity of gas now 

roduced. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Lirttzr: He agreed that more ~~ must be 
laid out by the Company; but he did not think they would want addi. 
tional land for the next ten years. 

Mr. J. Brown, who said he had a 28 years’ lease of Riverside Villa, near 
the Company’s works, gave evidence as to the nuisance caused by bai 
smells arising from the operations carried on. 

In cross-examination by Mr. LirTueR, he said he should not object to the 
Bill if the nuisance was abated. 

Mr. Galsworthy, surveyor, related that the extension of the gas-works 
would materially depreciate the value of the property in the neighbourhood. 

The Committee then adjourned till Monday (yesterday). 








Tue Norruern Coat Trave Strm«e.—The strike in the Northumbrian 
coal trade now approaches a settlement; and it may be that by the time 
these lines are in print some of the pits will be at work. The strike 
has lasted for 16 weeks, and probably it has prevented £300,000 being spent 
in wages in Merthusnberlent, The men have decided to authorize their 
Committee to “‘ make the best terms possible” with the owners; so that 
the strike, after exhausting the funds of the union, has failed. The 
recommencement of work will throw more coal on the market, steam coal, 
house coal, and manufacturing as well as a little gas coal; and thus itis 
probable that it will bring down the price of coal generally in the North. 


Tue SHEFFIELD CORPORATION AND THE PoLlL oN THE WATER QUESTION.— 
More litigation appears to be in store for the Sheffield Corporation in con- 
nection with the poll of the ratepayers on the water-works purchase 
question. Mr. D. Ward having succeeded in his action, Mr. W. Gillatt 
comes upon the scene; and at his instance a writ has been served upon 
the Town Clerk. He seeks for a declaration that the poll about to be 
taken will be “illegal and void,” and for an injunction to restrain the 
Corporatiotrfrom applying any part of the borough fund or borough rate 
in payment of the costs and expenses of giving notice of the poll, of taking 
such poll, and “ of the costs and expenses already incurred in the promo- 
tion ” of the Corporation Bill for the purchase of the works and undertaking 
of the Water Company. The Sheffield Independent says: “ The legal 
advisers of the Corporation do not regard the intended proceedings as any- 
thing more than an astute attempt to damage the poll to be taken a fort 
night hence. We believe the Town Clerk holds that Mr. Gillatt’s claim 
can only be obstructive, and cannot be sustained. No grounds why the 
poll shall be illegal and void are stated. Unless a special applic’ 
made to expedite the hearing of the action, it is scarcely probable that it 
can be reached till after the Long Vacation, which commences 
August; and by that time the Corporation Bill will either have passed the 
House of Commons or have been defeated before the Parliamentary 
Committee.” 


Monts Vivzo Gas Company, Linrep.—The report to be presented st 
the fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of this Com- 
pany on the 81st inst. shows a profit of £44,729 on the working in the year 
ending Dec. 81, 1886; and this sum has been passed to the credit of the 

rofit and loss account. From this account provision has been made for 

ad debts, income-tax, and other charges; the sum of £3000 has bee 
transferred to the insurance account; and £5310 has been written off the 
capital account for depreciation. A balance of £34,884 remains available 
for dividend. The Directors paid on the 30th of November last an interim 
dividend of 12s. per share, in a of the half year ended the 30th of 
June, and they now recommend the payment of a similar amoutt; 
making together a dividend equal to 6 per cent. for the year. This 
absorb £32,515, and leave a balance of £2369 to be carried forward. The 
Directors regret to report that the amount remaining unpaid on Gover! 
ment account continued to increase during the past year, notwithstanding 
that frequent appeals were made for ~ ge ok and on the 31st of December 
last the sum due was £32,541 14s.8d. The Government have recently 
romised to settle these accounts; and it is therefore hoped that the 
iquidation may soon be satisfactorily arranged. The Directors refer ® 
the loss they have sustained by the death of the late Chairman, Mr. Job 
Bramley-Moore; and announce that the vacancy thus occasioned on te 
Board Tes been filled by the election of Mr. Simpson Rostron. Anois 
vacancy in the directorate having been caused by the retirement of H. & 
Baron do Ibird4-Mirim (owing to a circular issued by the Brazilian Gover™ 
ment prohibiting any member of the consular body from holding 
sition of director of a company), the Directors recommend the # 
ders to elect Mr. Robert Morton, M, Inst. 0.E. 
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egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 


(Before Justice MaTHEW.) 
CHRISTCHURCH GAS COMPANY v. KEILY, 

Jndgment was given to-day in this case, the facts of which were reported 
jast week’s JOURNAL, p. 912, 
Mr. Henn Coxins, Q.C., and Mr. H. Kiscu appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
Q.C., and Mr. H. Greenwoop for the defendant. 
MartHeEw said the circumstances which gave rise to the action 
were briefly as follows :—Somewhere about 1878 a Mr. Stevens was the 
omer of gas-works at Christchurch, in Hampshire; and he became 
jesirous of parting with his property to a limited Company. A Company 

1 ing over the works ; but no evidence had 
jen given as to the circumstances under which the Company was formed. 
Allthat was stated was that shortly after it was star 
yoda statutory Company constituted, with a capital of £25,000, divided into 
410 shares. After the formation of this Company, it appeared that Mr. 
Stevens transferred to the new undertaking his gas-works at Christchurch ; 
gd he contributed, as was necessary under the provisions of the Act, 
£10,000 as capital of the Company. Arrangements a 
nade with Mr. Keily and Mr. Bridger that th 
the Company, taking the qualification require 
snd the Company soon afterwards issue 
cates for 50 fully paid-up shares. 


gas formed for the purpose of 


The question, he said, turned on the contract, if any, 
pany and their customers; and there was no contract expressed, and none 
to be implied, except to afford such a supply as was reasonable—in other 
words, such a supply as they were able to furnish. It might, indeed, be 
conceded that there was a contract to afford areasonable supply ; for there 
was no proof that they did not afford such a supply. It was, however, 
contended that the only supply they were bound to hftord 

were able to give. 


ared to have been 
act as Directors of 
by the Act of Parliament; 
to these two gentlemen certifi- 
At the time the agreement was made 
between the Company and the Directors that the latter should act without 
receiving any further fee than should be allotted at general meetings, 
it now seemed that an arrangement had 
Directors and Stevens, under which he was to provide the qualification. 
The shares really belonged to Stevens, and not to the Directors, though 
Keily and Bridger continued to act as Directors for many years. There 
were 1500 shares issued to Stevens as payment for his premises and plant 
stChristchurch. It was said, on behalf of the defendant, that he was in 
s position to show that the shares issued to him were, as between 
aid for; and, therefore, no call could be 
made upon them. Some evidence had been gone into in order to esta- 
blish this point, though an imperfect light had been thrown u 
position of the Company; a good deal being left to conjecture. 

not been able to come to the conclusion that the shares ought to be treated 
ss having been paid for by Stevens without Stevens was in a position at 
the time to treat those shares as matters that must come into account 
between him and the Company who were largely his debtors. This did 
not appear to have been done; and whatever arrangement might have been 
come to in 1878 must either have been forgotten, or was so obscure and 
uncertain that it had been impossible to make it clear by evidence now. 
Ithad not been shown that the shares were not paid for by Stevens. Asa 
proposition of law, it had been stated that where shares were issued as 
and the shares were not paid up, the Company could make calls 
em, and demand from the holders their full value; and in support 
ot this proposition, section 25 of the Companies’ Act of 1867 had been 
referred to. There really was no authority for any such proposition ; and 
section 25 had nothing on earth to do with the question. This section was 
roceedings which were found to be objectionable, 
ing with companies accepted shares for their 
goods; and the Act was directed to prevent in the mode pointed 
out payment for the shares, not in money, but in money’s worth. 
Unless there was a contract registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the section, shares issued to a creditor must be shown 
It was obvious that what was done 
aid cash subscribed 


been come to between the 


Stevens and the Company, 


merely directed against 
whereby tradesmen de 


to have been paid for in cash, 
previously had this effect, that the man who 
more to the undertaking than the tradesmen who took at an exorbi- 
tant price shares against goods. It was this which the 25th section 
ded n the other side, it had been said, there was 
no authority in support of the proposition of law; and certain cases had 
been relied upon which did not seem to have much bearing on the point. 
any of this sort came to an understanding 
o were able to act as directors that they 
any could not subsequently with- 
ares as not fully paid up; nor 


was intended to meet. U: 


The law was clear that if a com 
and arrangement with those w 
should have fully paid-up shares, the Com 
draw from the bargain, and treat the s 
could the Company come to the Court and ask that the contract entered 
U The Court had no power to make any other bar- 
gain than that made between the parties; and he must uphold the contract 
which had been entered into between the Company and the Directors. 
Keily and Bridger received from the Com 
ares ; and those shares must remain 
andthe Company. It had not been suggested that there was any miscon- 
duct on the part of any of the gentlemen who were the Directors, nor that 
there was any collusion or breach of trust; and he could well understand 
why, as the impression left upon his mind, as the result of the evidence 
which had been given, was that all persons connected with this under- 
taking were exactly in the same position, consequently no one had any 
tight to complain of the misconduct of the others. It was, as nearl 
possible, a private partnership taking the 
Company was Stevens’s Company ; 
their qualifications given to them. None of the persons concerned in 
the promotion, formation, or administration of the Company 
any complaint that he was misled, or that there was any misconduct on the 
part of any gentleman connected with the undertaki 
Which he came to was that the defendant was right in his contention ; 
judgment must be entered for him, with costs. 
Upon the application of Mr. Kisch, execution was stayed for 14 days. 


into should be set aside. 


any certificates of fully paid- 
ully paid up as between them 


lace of a public company. 


repairing it the Company had to 

to the expense now sued for. For the defence it was contended that there 

was no necessity for opening the ground in question; and, further, that 

there was an overcharge for relaying the asphalte pavement. His Honour 

said that the Water Companies of the Metropolis = pa to carry out 
t t 


Wepnespay, May 18. 
(Before the Lorp Cuter Justice and Justice A. L, Surtu.) 
} JACKSON Vv. FARNHAM WATER COMPANY. 

This case, though small in amount, involved a question of some import- 
ance to all householders with reference to the obligation of water com- 
of water to their customers. It was an 
ainst the Farnham Water Company 
t arose under the following circum- 
—In July, 1885, the plaintiff took a house at Farnham supplied by 
Company, and paid the first quarter's water-rent in advance, as they 
Tequired—taking a receipt which so described it, and which had a foot-note 
to the effect that the water would be turned off on a Friday in each month 
There was no cistern or tank to the house; and 
itappeared that in the far greater number of houses there were none. 

nee there was no means upon the premises of storing up water. Com- 

ts arose last year as to insufficiency of sup 

Was not continued the whole day, but was turn 
ing, and not turned on again until early the next morn 
pon brought an action in the Coun 
tent he had paid from July to Octo 


Panies to afford a proper su 
action by a householder at Fa: 


as the service of water 
off at ten o’clock eve 





r last year, on the ground that 


the Company had failed to furnish a sufficient supply. On the part of the 
laintiff, it was that there was an - contract on the part of the 


ompany to furnish a reasonable supply of water—that is, with reference 


to the wants of the householder—and that the foot-note to the receipt 
implied that the water was not to be turned off at any other time than that 
specified. On the part of the Company, it was contended that if the house 
had a cistern, the supply would be sufficient (which was not denied) ; and, 
further, that a deficiency of the Company’s water supply arose sometimes 
from the dryness of the season, and that the implied contract with their 
customers was only to furnish a reasonable supply with reference to the 
capacity of the Company—that is, such a supply as they could give, The 
County Court Judge, however, rejected this view, which, he said, would 
amount to this—that they might not supply any wateratall. He therefore 
said he should refuse to allow the contention that the Company were only 
to give such a supply as they were capable of affording ; and upon evidence 
that the supply was, in fact, inadequate, he pronounced judgment for the 
plaintiff to recover 10s.—that is, about two-thirds of the quarter’s water- 
rent, which was 15s.6d. The Company appealed from the decision. 


Mr. R. 8S. Wricut appeared for the Company in ws of 4 — 
tween the Com- 


was such as they 


The Lorp Cursr Justice: You must contend for that construction. 
Mr. Wricut: It is so contended. There is certainly no contract to 


supply water all dey, or twice a day. If the house had a cistern, the 
supply would be suflici 
be impossible. 


ent. In time of drought a continuous supply might 
Mr. Wirt, for the plaintiff, argued that the County Court Judge was 


right, and that the implied contract was to afford a reasonably adequate 
supply. The customers, he said, were not bound to have cisterns. The 
Company must be taken to afford a reasonable supply. 


The Lorp Cuier Justice: Reasonable with reference to their own 


capacity of supply. It could hardly be understood that they contracted to 
supply water when they had no power to supplyit. But the Judge refused 


ence as to that. 
Mr. Witt: There is an implied contract for a reasonable and a sufficient 


supply; and it was for the Judge to deeide whether the supply was 
sufficient. 


The Lorp Curer Justice: Could it be supposed that the Company 


undertook to supply more than they had ? 


Mr. Wirt: By the Water-Works Clauses Act the supply must be 


sufficient and continuous. 


ene But it has been held that this only means so far as it is 
ible. 
The Lorp Curr Justice: It must mean that it could not have been 


intended that the Company should be liable for an insufficient supply by 
reason of the house having no cistern, or the springs being dried up. 


Their Lordships having conferred for a short time, 
The Lorp Cuter Justicz said: In this case the judgment of the County 


Court Judge was wrong, and must be reversed; and as we have all the 
materials before us, we must give judgment for the defendants. My view 
of the implied contract is that we are to infer the contract from the cir- 
cumstances. There was a contract of some kind, and regard being had to 
the circumstances, the right view of it is that the Company contracted to 
supply their customers with a reasonable quantity of water. Regard being 
had to their own power of supply, a reasonable supply is that which is 
reasonable with reference to the extent to which they have water. It was 
never suggested that they were to keep up a continuous supply, or whether 
they had the means or not of affording one. There was no evidence that 
they broke their contract. It seems to me, therefore, that judgment must 
be given for the Company. 


Justice Sarr concurred. The contract, he said, was that the Company 


should supply water according to their means; and if this were the con- 
tract, there was no evidence that they did not afford such a supply. 


Judgment accordingly. 








Tue Extension or Or Gas Licutmsc.—The Patent Paraffin Gas Light- 


ing Company, Limited, of Glasgow, have obtained a contract for the erec- 
tion of oil-gas works for an extensive factory at present lighted with coal 
gas of about 28 candles illuminating power, which costs 4s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet, less 10 per cent. The saving that will accrue by adopting the 
oil gas will, it is expected, clear the cost of the plant in about five years. 
This is the second oil-gas works the Company have erected for the same 
firm. The Company’s plant is being shown at the Manchester Exhibition. 


Water Consumers’ Lissitity ror Reparrs.—At the Clerkenwell cay 


Court last Wednesday, his Honour Judge Eddis decided a case in whic 

the New River Company had brought an action against Mr. J. Doll, of 
74, Gower Street, to recover £2 18s. 6d., expenses incurred by them in 
repairing the defendant’s communication-pipe. The matter had been 


reviously before the Court; his Honour reserving his decision. The 
acts of the case were that the pipe had burst, and for the purpose of 
e up the roadway ; thus putting them 


necessary repairs and charge the persons liable. e same time they 
were only entitled to their actual expenses. He should give judgment for 
the plaintiffs for £2 7s. 6d., and costs. 


Lrverproot Gas-Firtrxcs Company, Lomrep.—The annual meeting of 
this Company was held last en aw J. Barkeley Smith in the chair. 
The report (which was taken as read) stated that the net profit for the year 
was £1596 12s. 11d., which with £271 7s., the balance after paying last 
year’s dividend and bonus, left the sum of £1867 19s. 11d. to the credit of 
the profit and loss account. The Directors recommended that a dividend 
be declared for the year at the rate of 10 per cent., with a bonus of 1s. per 
share (free of income-tax) ; leaving a balance of £367 19s. 11d. to be carried 
forward. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said it was a source of satisfaction that, notwithstanding the depression in 
trade and the diminished turnover, they were able to pay the same divi- 
dend and bonus as they had for some years past; and they had some hope 
that this fortunate state of things would continue. Mr. J. Lister seconded 
the proposition, which was carried; and a dividend and bonus in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Directors were agreed to. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Directors for their — management of 
the affairs of the Company during the past year. The Chairman havin 
replied, a similar compliment — to the Secretary and the princi 
officials, and the proceedings closed. 
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Miscellaneous Hews. 


CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 


A Special General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday last week 
—Mr. C. Newron in the chair—for the purpose of considering, and,if thought 
fit, equeorng of the Bill promoted by the Directors to amend section 12 of 
the Company’s Act of 1877. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. J. Russell) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Cuargman said he had to submit a resolution, in compliance with 
the Standing Orders of Parliament, to ask the shareholders to approve of 
the Bill which the Directors had thought fit to proceed with. Most of those 
who were present at the meeting on the 9th of March would no doubt 
recollect that, on the question of the declaration of the dividend, an 
honourable proprietor contended that, according to the Company’s Act of 
1877, the shareholders holding certain shares created under the 1866 Act, 
were entitled to a standard dividend of 10 per cent., instead of the 7 per 
cent. which had been paid since the passing of the Act. The construction 
then placed on clause 12 of the 1877 Act was so new to the Directors, and 
80 contrary to all they had previously understood the Act to mean—being 
80 opposite to that which they had intended in obtaining the Act—that 
they were not able to accept at the time the suggestion made by the pro- 
prietor in question. As, however, it involved such important consequences 
to the shareholders and consumers, the Directors promised that they 
would take into consideration the contention that had been raised as to the 
construction to be placed on the section in question; and accordingly they 
immediately instructed their Solicitor to submit a case to the Attorney- 
General, for his opinion. [The Chairman then read the case, with 
Counsel’s opinion thereon. The Attorney-General’s decision is already 
sufficiently well known to readers of the JournaL, having been given in the 
issue for the 19th ult. (p. 725), and therefore does not need recapitulation 
here.] As to whether the Directors were personally responsible for what 
had taken place, the Attorney-General was of opinion they were not in any 
way ; the responsibility rested wholly with the Company, who alone could 
finally decide what dividends should be declared, and the shareholders 
declared them. He (the Attorney-General) was also of opinion that 
a clear statement of the earnings and profits of the Company having 
been put before the shareholders at the ordinary meetings, and a 
dividend declared at those meetings, the shareholders were not now 
entitled to claim the difference between the dividends actually paid 
and those that might legally have been paid. The holders of the 
shares for the time being were responsible for, and bound by the 
declarations made at those meetings in which they were, or might have 
been moar With regard to what course was adopted in obtaining the 
Act of 1877, the Bill at first did not in any way affect the dividend created 
under the previous Act, nor did it do so when it was submitted to the then 
Local Board of Health, nor when deposited in Parliament. They hada 
copy of the Act unaltered, with the remarks made by the late Lord Redes- 
dale, who was at that time Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords. 
Up to then the Act was exactly as the Board had deposited it, with 
a | a simple alterations. Mr. Raikes, who was Chairman of Committees 
of the House of Commons, brought forward the new Standing Order that 
all gas companies in the future, in obtaining additional privileges in the 
shape of increased capital, should submit the same to auction. He (the 
Chairman) thought the Croydon Bill was the first that was altered under 
this Standing Order. In adapting the Bill as deposited to include the 
alterations which were made necessary by the Standing Order, the clause 
was left out which, of course, would have been inconsistent with the Act as 
it was passed; and through some unfortunate error on the part of the 
draftsman of the new clause, it seemed they had obtained what might be 
so construed as to bear a very different ——- from that which every 
person concerned in the framing of the Bill had intended. He thought 
there could be no doubt whatever that if another construction could be put 
upon the clause, they would be doing that which he thought no honour- 
able man would do by taking advantage of a draftsman’s mistake; and 
they would be inflicting a serious penalty upon the consumers of gas in 
asking them to pay an increased price to enable the Company to divide 
something like £3000 a year more in dividends. He would rather not 
base on self-interest his appeal to the shareholders to support the resolu- 
tion he had to propose; but he would ny! ask them to gee of the 
proceeding the Directors had adopted in depositing a Bill to amend a 
mistake which, as he had said, would inflict a serious penalty on unfortu- 
nate parties. If they had not taken this step at once, there would have 
been unnecessary delay and increased expense. As soon as the share- 
holders had agreed to the resolution, no doubt Parliament would waive all 
Standing Orders that would interfere with the progress of the Bill. Before 
putting the resolution, he would ask the Solicitor to read the Bill. 

Mr. Burts (the Company’s Solicitor), having complied with the Chair- 
man’s request, read a letter from Messrs. Wyatt, Hoskins, and Hooker, the 
Parliamentary Agents who acted for the Company in obtaining the Act of 
1877. In this letter they admitted that they were never instructed to 
make any alteration in the dividends of the Company’s then existing 
capital ; and it was in altering the Bill in compliance with the new state of 
things—the auction clauses and the sliding scale—that the mistake 
occurred. They further stated that, so far as they knew, 7 per cent. capi- 
tal had never been converted into 10 per cent. capital. The Solicitor 
went on to remark that it had been suggested by a shareholder that the 
reason of the alteration of this capital into 10 per cent. capital was because 
a maximum dividend had been converted into a standard dividend, and the 
Company had been authorized to employ the sliding scale. In the session 
of 1877 there were two Acts—the Leicester Gas Act and the Wakefield — 

Mr. Hatz (interrupting) said he must object to the Solicitor making a 
speech, as he was not a shareholder. 

The Soxicrror said he was a shareholder. Continuing, he remarked 
that the two Bills he had mentioned were on precisely the same footing as 
their own—viz., there were two classes of capital. 

Mr. Hate again objected. 

The CuarrMan observed that he had asked the Solicitor to read a letter; 
and, as corroborative evidence that the Parliamentary Agents were correct 
in what they said as to Parliament never having altered the rates of divi- 
dend because of the conversion of maximum into standard dividends, he 
referred to similar Bills promoted in 1877, The two Acts referred to were 
deposited in the same session as their own. The dividends in these two 
cases were limited exactly as theirs were by previous Acts, and in neither 
instance did Parliament alter the rates from 7 per cent. into 10 per cent. ; 
showing that Parliament did not think it necessary, under the new arrange- 
ment, to interfere with the position of the classes of shares. He 
would at once read the resolution—“ Resolved, that the Bill now submitted 
for the consideration of the shareholders of the Company, intituled ‘ An 
Act to amend section 12 of the Croydon Gas Act, 1877,’ be, and the same is 
hereby = ol 

Mr. H. P. StepHenson seconded the motion. 

Mr, Hate said he must maintain that the matter in question was nota 








ee 
mistake. He was present at the meeting when the Bill was submittea by 
Mr. Drummond, the then Solicitor of the omens and the shareholders 
were asked to pass it. He (Mr. Hale) op d the approval of the Bill 
until it had been read; and Mr. Berney, who was in the chai , instructed 
the Solicitor to read it. Now the shareholders were told that it wag alls 
mistake, and that they knew nothing of what was in the Bill. He though 
the meeting ought to be adjourned, and the shareholders provided with , 
copy of the present Bill, so that they might have time to consider it, 

rN SHAREHOLDER inquired whether anyone had bought the stock in dig. 
pute, and anticipated that it would be entitled to a 10 per cent. dividend, 

The Cuarrman said the question had never been raised during the te 
years the Act had been in operation. 

Mr. Hamonp said there was no doubt that this was a most important 
matter for more than half the shareholders of the Company. He would g 
once openly and avowedly accept the statement of the Directors that, to 
the best of their judgment, when they  — the dividends they belieyeg 
they were paying the statutory dividends. But, unfortunately for them 
the Directors at each half-yearly meeting had declared in the differen; 
reports since the Act was passed: ‘‘ We have pleasure in recommending 
the usual prescribed dividends.” The “ usual prescribed dividends” mean; 
those which the Act of Parliament specified—not what the Directors of ths 
Company might presume to make. Everything in section 12 of the Aot of 
1877 was repeated, section after section—“ the rates of dividend respectively 
authorized by this Act ;” and by section 28 the shareholders were allowed 
to divide extra dividend over and above the standard rates for every penny 
reduction the Company made in the price of gas. Well, then, how was it 
~ for the Directors to have avoided knowing what dividend should 

e paid upon their “then present capital?” If he for one momen 
believed, or had a shadow of a doubt, that Parliament had committe 
the mistake, he would be the first to join the Directors in their endgg. 
vours to remedy it. But Parliament did not make a mistake; they 
did it with their eyes open. He had seen the original Bill as deposited 
in the House of Commons; he had seen the amendments made by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means; and he had seen the Bill as printed 
and sent back to the House of Lords and sanctioned by them with 
these very alterations approved of. Leicester and Wakefield had been 

uoted to support the contention that Parliament had never altered 
ividends; but what did the Directors of the Croydon Gas Company then. 
selves do in 1866? The Act of 1847 raised £20,000 by £5 shares, withs 
dividend not exceeding 74 per cent. The Act of 1860 authorized a further 
capital of £20,000 in £5 shares, limited as before to 74 per cent. dividend, 
with the price of gas at 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. In 1866 the Company went 
again to Parliament to raise an additional sum of money; and the two 
former Acts were then repealed, and no standard or prescribed dividend 
was left for the £40,000 of stock. The Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847, 
however, was incorporated; and under section 30 the Directors very 
honestly paid 10 per cent. dividend upon the previous capital, which had 
formerly received 74 per cent. dividend. And then what did Parliament 
do in 1877? The Attorney-General told them in the most emphatic way 
anew that what was done was done intentionally, because Parliament 
eprived the £97,500 of capital of the certain price of 5s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and made it 4s. 7d. Then came the sliding scale; and when Parlia. 
ment reduced the price naturally—in the recital of the Act it said the 
“ present capital” was £149,100—the very first question was what dividend 
this capital was to bear. Some of it was paying 10 per cent., and some 
7 per cent. ; and when Parliament found this £97,500 of stock only having 
7 per cent., and that for 11 years, they said: ‘‘ New machinery has come 
into operation, and we will not let you put in the Gas-Works Clauses Act 
of 1847. We will put it in one Act, and let all the shareholders knowat 
once what dividends they are receiving.” It was the natural consequence 
of the insertion of the sliding scale. As to the Directors’ circular, he was 
very sorry indeed to see they had sent one out, because he questioned very 
much whether it was not exceeding the Standing Orders of Parliament; 
for in their statement they had tempted the £51,600 and the £40,000 share- 
holders to combine to deprive the holders of the £97,500 of their 10 
cent. perannum. But this would be a question for Parliament he 
to decide, He felt it to be his duty to oppose the Bill, particularly the 
extraordinary clause in which the Directors sought for indemnity of what 
at the present moment was not in existence. They actually took a portion 
of the Act of 1877, and asked Parliament—which it had never yet done to his 
knowledge—to step in and put its power upon the judicial functions of this 
country, and stay an action-at-law which was now pending. This was the 
effect of the Bill; and he doubted very much whether Parliament would assent 
to any such thing. The reserve fund and the insurance fund had been made 
from the 3 per cent. which had been kept back from the £97,500 share- 
holders; and why could not this money be honestly restored to them. 
The Act of Parliament gave the Board the power to take both these funds 
for this Hg 4 purpose; and they amounted together to £33,000. He should 
oppose the Bill not only in that room but elsewhere; and it was for Parlia- 
ment to decide whether the equalization of this stock of £149,100 had been 
& wrong perpetrated by themselves. This was the question which would 
have to be submitted to Parliament. He should now leave the matter in 
the shareholders’ hands; and, of course, he should later on take serious 
notice of the circular of the Directors. It was an invitation by the 
Directors, who should not interfere in the least, who the Standing Orders 
said should not interfere—it was an invitation to the £51,600 and £40,000 
shareholders to take what Parliament had given to the £97,500 share- 
holders, for fear they themselves should suffer. This course was § 
serious one in the interests of the Company; and he would earnestly ask 
the Directors to review their position and consult the shareholders, He 
had appealed to the Board to do so through Mr. Blyth; and he was sure 
they could have settled the matter and done justice toeverybody. He had 
a scheme ready to propose to them under which they could have given fait 
play to the three classes of stock. The Directors were simply asking the 
ouse of Commons and the House of Lords to stultify their own actions 
by proclaiming to the world that all their officials and the Chairman ol 
bey and Means were so careless in the discharge of the duties entrusted 
to them that they allowed an error to creep into an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Meap said that, with reference to the assertion that it was not & 
usual thing to have one class of capital under the sliding scale an 
another class not, he might say that he had the pleasure of going before 
Lord Redesdale himself in 1878, and in that particular Bill it was pre 
vided that the original capital should be under the sliding scale, and the 
additional capital not. The former was 10 per cent., and the latter 7 
cent. stock. It had been said that Lord Redesdale had lynx eyes. He 
(Mr. Mead) believed he had; but nevertheless a mistake was passed in the 
very Bill he had mentioned. The borrowed money was to have beet 
25 per cent. of the capital; but by some mistake it did not in the Act 
work out to anything like 25 per cent. He did not gather from Mr. 
Hamond’s remarks that anyone had suffered from the mistake in the 
Croydon Act. The shares had always been sold as 7 per cent. shares. He 
thought they had all bought them believing they would not pay more than 
this rate of dividend; and, therefore, he maintained that the people had 
never been deceived who had purchased the shares. They ought most 
assuredly to go to Parliament and have the matter set right. 
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Alderman Layton (Mayor of Croydon) said he should not have interfered 
is this question at all, only he felt how important a thing it was to both 
shareholders and the consumers. He looked upon this asa consumers’ 
yestion, 28 it was impossible for the Company to pay these increased 
{ividends without raising the price of gas. Mr. Hale said he was present 
gben the Bill of 1877 was brought forward for approval, and he 
it—not by any means an unusual thing for him to do. He 
gid he knew all about this increased amount of dividend; but he (the 
) must say that if he knew it, why did he not tell the shareholders 
jelore this that they were entitled to 10 per cent.? Mr. Hamond had 
fsyoured the local papers with one or two letters ; and he maintained that 
igst year the Company could have paid the statutory dividends and reduced 
the price of gas 3d, per 1000 cubic feet. The net profit made in the year 
yas £20,179; and the dividends paid amounted to £20,458. Therefore 
me £300 had to be taken from another source to pay the dividends 
The way in which Mr. Hamond had made this up was as 
follows :—It was usual with accountants to bring forward the balance from 
tine to time; and from half year to half year there was a running balance 
of about £4000. Mr. Hamond included this £4000 in each half-year’s 
ts; and thus added £8000 a year to the Company’s profits. If he 
=, on at this rate, he would have given them a surplus of some 
£40,000. The mistake having been found out, he (the Mayor) contended 
that the most straightforward and honest thing for the Directors to do 
was to pursue the ag d they had adopted. 
Mr. Hype and Mr. Hussey concurred in the action of the Directors in 
depositing the Bill. 
he CuarrmaN then put the resolution, which was carried by 48 votes 

















to7. 

Alderman Layton proposed, and Mr. Hamonp seconded, a vote of thanks 
tothe Chairman for presiding. 

The motion having been cordially agreed to, the proceedings terminated. 











NICTHEROY (BRAZIL) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, No, 6, Great Winchester Street, E.C.,on Thursday last—Mr. H. L. 
MicHoLts in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. W. Wright) read the notice convening the 
neeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1886—which were alluded to in the Journat for the 
}ith inst., p. 912—were taken as read. 

The CuarrMaN said that, in presenting the report, he had not much to 
tllthe shareholders beyond what the report contained. The year had 
been, on the whole, fairly satisfactory; but, as had been pointed out, this 
was chiefly owing to the extremely low freights, with cheapness of coal, 
that had been current during the year. This, however, could not always 
be depended on ; and, speaking for himself, he thought that unless similar 
terms could be obtained to those they had had, it would be almost useless 
for them to go on with the Company. Since the issue of the report, the 
Directors had received—on the previous Saturday—notice of the terms of 
anew contract, for which the Provincial Government now invited tenders 
to be sent in on the 2lst of July next. The terms were set forth in 
Portuguese, and were equal in length to several columns of The Times ; so 
that the Directors really had not had sufficient time to go into all the 
details. However, they had taken steps to have a notarial translation 
prepared, so that no error could be made, or any objection taken to the 
translation. As soon as they had mastered the question, they would com- 
municate to the shareholders all that seemed to be likely to be beneficial to 
theCompany. More than this he could notsay at present. There were one 
or two questions in this paper which appeared to the Directors rather 
strong, and he (the Chairman) must say for himself—having been the 
Chairman of the Company now for ten years—that anybody who accepted 
the proposal as made by the Government would be able to do very little 
in the shape of remunerative dividend. But this was a matter ‘oe the 
public to judge best of. The Board would, with the shareholders’ per- 
mission, make tenders such as would be satisfactory; and, certainly, unless 
the results were likely to be satisfactory, he should say, for himself, it 
would be better to wind up the Company than go on with it. There was 
little prospect, as far as he could see, of any great increase in the con- 
sumption of gas in Nictheroy ; for in his 17 years’ experience, the increase 
in the town had been almost nil, with the exception of a few extra lamps 
ordered by the Government. The bulk of gas consumed in the present 
day did not greatly exceed the quantity used when he first became Chair- 
man. If they had (as it was possible they would have) to dissolve the 
Company, because their concession ceased in August next—though, by 
request of the Government, they would continue to illuminate the cit 
until the end of the year—he hoped that, through the means which ha 
been taken to secure a reserve fund during the period he had been 
on the Board, they would be able, at any rate, to return the share- 
holders their capital nearly intact. This, to some extent, depended 
upon the payment by the Government of the indemnity which they 

undertaken to pay to the Company under the valuations. This 
amounted to 612 contos of reis; and as far as the Company’s arrangement 
with the Government was concerned, the Directors believed (in fact, they 
felt sure) they must be paid according to the agreement of their contract— 
not, asin some instances had been tried, at the current rate of exchange. 
If the former were the case, then they would be able to return the share- 
holders their capital nearly intact; otherwise there might be some reduc- 
tion, and it would not be worth while to go on with the Company unless 
terms equal to those they had had should be conceded tothem. As hehad 
said, the consumption of gas for the past year had remained practically 
unchanged. The accounts showed a balance of £4185 9s. 1d., after writing 
off all bad debts, providing for doubtful ones, and making the necessary 
Teserves. Out of this balance they proposed to pay a dividend of 24 per 
cent. for the half year—having paid 2 per cent. in the previous half—leaving 
£613 18s. 5d. to carry forward. This was no great result; but the year 
had been on the viele a little better, as the shareholders would see by the 
sum carried forward and the amount they had been enabled to put to 
Teserve. With regard to the unfortunate accident that occurred to one of 
the gasholders, the lower part of which broke off from the middle, it was 
necessary for them to renew this; and the cost would be something con- 
tiderable—he should say, although he could not be certain, not far from 
£1000, He then proposed—“ That the report and accounts be received 


and ee 
Mr. W. Mantingav seconded the motion. 
Captain Branp expressed a hope that the Directors would dissolve the 
Company, and not carry it on longer. 
t. Martineau remarked that they should not carry it on unless they 
could get satisfactory terms. 
he motion having been agreed to, 
bent Cuarrman proposed that a dividend of 2% per cent. for the half year 
Fed, free of income-tax, on the 23rd inst. 
™ BuLMan seconded the resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 
vr he retiring Director (Mr. C. Neate) and the Auditors (Messrs. Price, 
aterhouse, and Co.) having been re-elected, 






































































Mr. Butman moved, and Captain Branp seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, which was cordially carried. 

The CuarrMan, in acknowledging the compliment, said he was extremely 
obliged to the meeting for the vote of thanks; and when he said he deserved 
it, he did not think his co-Directors would contradict him. Perhaps as 
this might be the last general meeting of the Company—it was impossible 
to say—and he might no longer hold the position he then occupied, he 
thought it right to go over, to a certain extent, the history of his connection 
with the Company as Chairman. When he first took an interest in the con- 
cern—that was about 17 years ago—Dr. Pennell was then the Chairman. 
For some years he (the present Chairman) served on the Board; and at 
that time, he regretted, they paid no dividend. Dr. Pennell unfortunately 
died ; and he (Mr. Micholls) became the Chairman. He could not say that 
for the first two or three years he saw anything satisfactory. As Chairman 
of a Company that did not pay, he are a considerable amount of 
abuse in one way or another. However, his back was broad enough to 
bear it; and though he could not make much of the Company, he 
managed to pull it through to pay a small dividend, and at the same 
time to commence a reservefund. He began in a very small way with the 
reserve fund. But he insisted upon going on with it; and he was glad to 
see it now stood at a considerable amount—something like £22,000. 
During his chairmanship he had had the most kindly assistance from 
his colleagues, all of whom had given earnest attention to the Company's 
work. In every possible way economy had been practised. Two of the 
Directors had been out in Rio several times, without charging the Company 
a penny for expenses. Concluding his remarks, he said that, with the 
very poor prospects he had before him when he took the position of 
Chairman, he did not think they had done so badly. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





RAMSGATE CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue Accounts FoR THE Past YEAR. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Gas and Water Committee of the Ramsgate 
Corporation last Tuesday—the Mayor (Alderman W. F’. Pygott) in the 
chair—the accounts of the Gas and Water Departments for the year end- 
ing March 25 last, which had been prepared by the Accountant, Mr. G. 
Cockburn, were presented. 

In the Gas Department, the expenditure on capital account, for new 
mains, +e" meters, &c., last year was £110 ls.; being a decrease 
of £132 2s. 10d, from the sum similarly expended in the year ending 
March 25, 1886. The balance of gas capital in hand now is £4576 10s. 
The cost of coals was £8183 4s. 9d.—a decrease of £132 7s. 1d. The salaries 
of the Engineer and officers at the works were £430—an increase of £20; 
wages, &c., £1101 12s. 5d.—a decrease of £12 11s, 4d.; repair and main- 
tenance of works and plant, £1957 2s.—a decrease of £202 7s. 10d. Alto- 
gether, the expenses of manufacture amounted to £12,025 17s. 8d.; showing 
a net decrease of £48 14s. 7d. The distribution of gas (including repairs 
and renewals) amounted to £633 16s. 6d.; being an increase of £72 8s. 7d. 
The cost of lighting and wpies the public lamps was £442 11s. 4d.—a 
decrease of £20 15s. 10d. The cost of management was £619 2s. 7d.; being 
£47 4s. less than in 1885-6. Rents, rates, and taxes came to £768 9s. 3d. ; 
law and parliamentary charges to £44 8s. 1ld.; and bad debts and 
allowances to £69 6s. 5d. The total expenditure was £14,603 12s. 8d.; 
being an increase of £2 14s.1d. The receipts were: Sale of , £17,910 
16s. 8d.—increase, £410 12s. 3d.; meter-rent, £693 6s. 2d.—decrease, £1 
19s. 4d.; sale of coke and breeze, £3122 9s. 6d.—increase, £455 12s. 10d. ; 
tar, £173 9s. 4d.—decrease, £201 11s. 9d.; sulphate of ammonia, £293 0s. 
7d.—decrease, £58 5s. 1d. ; service-laying account, &c., £75 17s. 5d.— making 
a total of £22,268 19s. 8d., and showing an increase of £628 3s. over the 

revious year’s receipts. After deducting from this sum the expenditure 
of £14,603 12s. 8d., a balance of £7665 7s. remained as the gross profit 
upon the year’s working; being an increase of £625 8s. lld. This 
balance had been appropriated as follows:—To the sinking fund, 
£329 16s. 11d.; income-tax and interest on consumers’ deposits, 
£296 5s. 10d.; interest on loans, £4354 16s. 8d.—total, £4980 19s. 5d. ; 
leaving a balance of net profit amounting to £2684 7s, 7d. The 
Accounts Committee recommended that this sum should be divided in 
equal proportions—one-half to be allowed the consumers, as rebate off 
their Wichaskees accounts, at the rate of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
consumed during the past financial year; the remaining half (£1342 3s. 9d.) 
to be paid over to the district fund in aid of the next rate, 

The balance-sheet for the Water Department showed an expenditure on 
the capital account of £214 10s. 6d.; being an increase of £50 lds. 11d. 
The cost of maintenance was £2841 14s. 8d.—an increase of £71 14s. 8d. 
The charges for management amounted to £330 18s. 6d.; being £32 1s, 7d. 
in excess of the previous year. The law charges were £39 8s.1ld. The 
total expenditure amounted to £3212 2s. 1d.—an increase of £143 5s. 2d. 
The receipts were: Sale of water, £8031 11s. 9d.—increase, £365 4s. 10d. ; 
other receipts, £85 3s. 11d.—decrease, £80 6s. 1d.; total, £8116 15s. 8d., 
showing a net increase of £284 18s.9d. After deducting the expenditure, 
there remained a balance of gross profit on the year’s working amounting 
to £4904 18s. 7d.; being an increase of £141 13s. 7d. Of this sum 
£311 3s. 6d. had been set aside towards the sinking fund, £4108 6s. 8d. 
devoted to the payment of interest on loans, and £149 18s. 10d. to 
income-tax, &c.; leaving a net balance of £335 4s. 7d., to go in reduc- 
tion of a balance of £2002 1s. 1d. against the department on the revenue 
account at the commencement of the year—the amount overdrawn on 
March 25 last being, therefore, £1666 16s. 6d. 

The Mayor, in moving the adoption of the accounts, referred first to 
those of the Gas Department. He commented upon the smallness of the 
sum expended for capital purposes, notwithstanding the fact that there 
was an unexpended balance of £4576 10s. to the credit of that account. 
This, he thought, showed that nothing had been charged to capital beyond 
what was absolutely necessary. With regard to the cost of manufacture, 
he remarked that although about 34 million cubic feet of gas had been pro- 
duced in excess of the quantity made in the previous year, the expense 
was actually less by nearly £500. The charges for distribution showed an 
increase of about £72; but he thought this was mes 4 little considering the 
increased consumption. After alluding to the trifling increase shown in 
the total expenditure as compared with the increase in the receipts, his 
Worship referred to the sale of residuals, which—notwithstanding the fact 
that tar is now almost unsaleable—showed an increase amounting to £195. 
Having gone through the figures in the summary given above, the Mayor 
said that if the Corporation had to pay less interest for the capital invested 
in the gone, they would havea very handsome profit. As it was, how- 
ever, after providing for the sinking fund, interest, and all other outgoings, 
they had a sufficient balance to allow a rebate of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet to 
the consumers, and to hand over £1342 to the district fund. The combined 
profits on the supply of gasand water would amount to nearly as much as 
a 7d. rate; but as they were in debt on the water account, the water profits 
must be devoted to the reduction of the debt. The Committee were 
moving in the matter of their loans, which they hoped to renew at 3 per 
cent. less interest. He did not like to be too sanguine, but if they could 
get the money for 1 per cent. less, they would save £2000 a year. A 
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1d. rate amounted to about £412; so that a saving of £1500 or £2000 STAFFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. ae 
would be equal to about a 4d. rate. Referring to suggestions which THE PROGRESS OF THE Gas UNDERTAKING IN THE Past Year appee 
been made that the price of gas in Ramsgate was excessive as At the Quarterly Meeting of the Stafford Town Council last Tuesdg year tt 
—— ——— ——- his a a * oe think it yd — the — (AldermanW. H. Peach) presiding—the accounts of theGg wie 
com: msgate with a place like Leeds, which was in the epartment for the year ending the 25th of March last were i : 
centre of a coal district, and where the quantity of gas made was so much | together with the pol samuet at the Gas Committee on the hirer nny { - ~ 
ae oe ave — it to be ———. — cheaper nat It — — Sees during this period. The report showed that the po 

ought, airer to compare the price in Ramsgate with that charged in ro ee 9 17s. i 
other places of a similar Find - aan he would icc state the ro in ast srk aoe of £3064 130 Ga Out of this £0108 a bar = oar 
several such towns. At Hastings the price per 1000 cubic feet was 3s. 8d.; | paid as interest on borrowed capital, £215 18s. 9d. for inoome-ta: por ing th 
at Deal, 3s. 10d. ; at Brighton, 3s. 3d.; at Folkestone, 3s. 3d.; at Dover,3s.; | £1279 as an instalment of loan repaid; leaving £1297 2s. 11d. to poy s134 1 
at Eastbourne, 3s. 7d.; at Tunbridge Wells, 3s. 6d.; at Margate, 3s. 3d.; | with. The Committee proposed that £1250 should be handed over poe nore 
and at Ramsgate (after allowing for the rebate and contribution to the | general district fund towards the reduction of the rates for the co - the de 
district rate), 2s. 10d. He thought these figures would show that they were | year; leaving £47 2s. 11d. to be carried forward. This payment saan the 
-— nes re for a —— - to B guaens of =— = total of ira 44 er over to the funds of the borough since the works slight! 

me size. course, as the town ha en the whole responsibility for | were acquir the Corporation. The success in : 
the works, it was only fair that the ratepayers should + Hoan, mm the A oe of pee arse of ammonia had, the Committee tess oa po Hi 
Dealing next with the accounts of the Water Department, his Worship | for the serious reduction which had taken place in the value of residuals. oon 
pointed out that the outlay on capital account had been very small; that | and they proposed that £50 should be given to the Gas Engineer and Man. jen ; 
the receipts a are nepes ver' - er — Be de working — (Mr. e Sapey ~ ee of the advantages obtained by the <4 
expenses; an at the balance agains e Department en ve orporation by his skill and energy in establishi 
considerably reduced in amount. He added that, lor the sake of the health re followi . is Mr. Bell’ a pac ef ‘pre pe 
of the town, he should deprecate the making of any large profit from the Capital— ORNL TE Tee, PEN aeaigets Se apnea -_ 
— vedoes the i a a the Committee should, as soon as pos- Ges Company's debenture bonds . . «+ + + + «© « + « £4983 64 at 

» orporation loan on mortgage . . + + «© «© © © © © © « 

Mr. Peanrce expressed his gratification at the statements which had been Mr Do. on debentures. 7 ee ee 1300 04 ply 
laid before the Committee; and proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. W. A. Perpetualannuities« . + + + + + + + + e 6 ee oe 141009 = 
Valon (the Gas and Water Engineer), Mr. Cockburn, and the other officials "£78.26 07 100 
of the Gas and Water Departments, for the able manner in which the Or at the rate of £9 per ton of coals carbonized, and 19s. 8d. per hd best 
business of the works was conducted. 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. hb 

ae Tunpin seconded the vote of thanks, which was passed Amems ne a Plant,&c.. 2 6 6 6 6 ee 8 + + £8564 7 jt 
unanimously. ess amount writtenoff . . »« » «© © © © © © © © ow 9,336 1 

Mr. Vaton having suitably acknowledged the compliment, eee = 

The statements of account were formally approved, and the necessary Snan 6 z 
resolution for the appropriation of the gas profits was passed. . ps 

This concluded the business of the meeting. Coal carbonized » » + + » + + + + + + + + + + 8,608tons Mom, a 

Mr. Hosss claimed to make a statement with respect to the price of gas. 3 — es a ee a 

The Mayor said the whole of the business had been transacted, Staines eke. Se — ~ 

Mr. Hoxsrs —— against being refused a hearing; and was ulti- Leakage, &o. . « 0 0 © « « . ts 6,977,000}, a 
maetaly allowed to proceed. In the course of his remarks, he pointed out ae 86,514,000 cub. ft. - 
that the price of gas at Ramsgate should have been stated as 8s. 2d. instead Average illuminating power of gassupplied . . . + «+ « 16°74spm.cndls, me 
of 2s. 10d. as the rebate of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet was all that was returned be —"] per tom cf eonlearbouises » . ss + + ss 9,989 cub. ft, : 
to the consumers. He again instanced the ae at Leeds, Hull, and other Po oY percent.onmake .. . aerae te oe ae a $8°09 per cent = 
places, as proving that the charge ought to be lower in Ramsgate. Do. used at offices and works, per cent,onmake. . . . ie 4 he d 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hobb’s remarks, the Committee adjourned. Fo ee ~~! , ” ” a 6-91 M 

Oke made (estimated). . . + «+ + ion. (Boat 5,548 tons, 
THE LISBON MUNICIPALITY AND THE LIGHTING OF o. per Senet cnet ognupemines. « 2 2 + + +s =| OM ‘ 
THE CITY. Do, used for fuel, per cent.on make, . . 4.6 pe 28°8 per cent, witl 

The following is an abstract of the translation of the document recently Soatangutedt a" SS ree nen ne ane, oa. pert pe 
issued by the Lisbon Municipal Chamber, inviting tenders for the lighting | Tarmade .. .. . +. ss. so ae T 
of the city by gas, to which reference is made in another column :— _ per ton of souk ore a lente okie” = gals. the 

The Municipal Chamber of Lisbon will open a competition for a period ba od gate pelagic A a ee apicgh x a Se porte. 
of two months, from the 9th of May to the Sth of J 4 next, for the Public — — — ome Ee ai ceils eahantest Ne Fag aa om 
and private illumination by gas of the city of Lisbon, on the conditions Net proceeds of residuals, per cent. on cost of coal. oe tp 49°5 per cent, 
specified in the cahier de charges now lying for inspection at the Secre- : 
tariat of the Chamber. Persons desirous of tendering have to make a Per Ton of Coal] er 1000 bt 
provisional deposit of reis 25,000 $000 (about £5555). The tenders will be carbonized. Gas soll po 
opened on the 9th of July by the Municipal Chamber in public session ; c eh #@ etle £2. 4] 2 os 
and they will immediately, or on the following day, entrust the supply of Coals » + «se oe ae 4,201 17 11 9 7°99 12°66 r-) 
gas to the person offering the greatest advantages, with whom the neces- | Less residuals— 
sary contract will be entered into. The tender must contain a declaration Coke. . + + + + + + 1218 1 9 2 9°63 3°67 ber 
that the bidder is willing to conform to all the conditions of the cahier de | 2° s.s3ofammonin: ¢ pothe & {is A-4 -s 
charges, as the bidding will only turn on the reduction in the price of gas for ad eee ee 4 9°44 > 62 = 
municipal se! gene When the supply is adjudged, the successful tenderer — o 
is, within eight days, to make the definitive deposit of reis 50,000$000 .Netforcoal . . . - 2,120 19 8 4 10°55 6°39 be 
(bons £11,130) in cash or seourities of the ublic debt ; the provisional | 45, ctnre— 7 — = in 

eposit being taken as a portion thereof. He is, however, to be entitled fyi i 
to withdraw 50 per cent. of his deposit when the works are finished, and i age Sa a B.. o : : he ns Fs 
the remaining 50 per cent. eight days after the supply of gas has been Wa for cobesting. ; «83113 3 1 10°95 2°51 = 
afforded in accordance with the conditions of the contract. The supply of Repairs and mainten- 1 : . [ 
gas for municipal purposes refers for the present only to the old city, ance of works . . . } wise eilalioe ” S 
inasmuch as the contracts between the existing Gas Company and the on mae Te OS 5 0°85 oe o 
Chambers of the former districts of Belem and Olivaes terminate respec- a - ~ a . . t 
tively on March 81 and Oct. 1, 1889. Nevertheless, all the necessary beneies & maintenance )' es ® Ca pn . 
works—whether manufacturing or distributing plant—are to be provided of mains and services. } % OU 0 2°07 0-8 & 
for the supply of all the present area; the whole of which will remain Repairing,renewing,and 927 11 8 , 69 : 
entirely under the charge of the contractor as soon as the contracts expire refixing meters . . } acon 7 
which bind the districts recently annexed to the city and the existing Public lampe—Lighting, } 292 9 7 0 808 0°88 - 
Company. The contractor will be entitled at once to supply gas to private aa ction, mee 1 9°49;\———__ 4 . 
—. whether in the old or in the recently canenet art of the city. | Ratesandtaxes. . . . — 614 17 9] 1 4:97 1°85 b 

his concession by no means implies the exclusive right to make gas, | Management ... » ; - 233 14 10 0 6°45 0°70 ' 
pare 5 oo eat } Company are entitled, by clause 17 of their con- | Baddebts |. . ++ + + = A  -- . aa 4} ; 
ract o are j ; ‘ s epreciationfund. . . .« -_ 11°63 " 
a dee bate — to furnish gas to private persons in | jot NS dee sed 212 6 0 0-07 0-01 a 
. “<a ] 
Total working expenses, - 4,741 5 8 10 10°87 14°38 

Cotnz Locan Boarp Warter-Works.—Last Tuesday, Mr. 8S. J. Smith miss an neil 
held an inquiry, on behalf the Local Government Board, respecting an | Coal and working ex- / ( 
application made to them by the Colne Local Board for power to borrow penses less residuals . } be a +5 aia = i 
£15,000 for the purpose of completing their water-works. Itwas mentioned | Saleofgas . . . . « . 11,862 18 6 27 8°45 85°73 ( 
by the Clerk that the borrowing powers of the Board extended to £105,000; | Bentalofmeters . . . . 462 6 8 Mad son 
and that on the water-works undertaking the sum authorized to be spent vc el A Ss = 
was £50,000, The sum actually borrowed was £49,940; and this sum had Profit on gas . P -_ 6,462 15 2 12 6°79 16°46 
been already gy It would take about £15,000 to complete the | Add miscellaneous receipts— ; | 
works, which Mr, Hill, the Engineer, thought would be finished in the Rents . + « « + + « 23 11 0 0 0°65 0°07 
spring of next year. At the close of the inquiry the Inspector said he Profit on gas-fittings . . 208 10 10 0 5°62 0-61 | 
would report immediately to the Local Government Board. —  *> eon 2 7 

Tue Pustic Licutinc or Matmessury.—At the meeting of the Malmes- Gross profit . . . 5,689 17 0 13 1°06 Ill 
bury Town Council, last week, it was reported that the Malmesbury Gas | Imcome-tax . . . « « 215 18 9 0 5-96 0°65 
Company had declined to accept the offer of the Finance Committee for Seema, «6 = ef Bias = 10°18 
lighting the town; and, under these circumstances, the Committee recom- ca dik ot Mechs — 
mended that the Council should take over the lamp-pillars, and pay the 2,311 18 8 5 3°81 6% 
Company for the gas supplied. The lamps were supposed to cost | Sinkingfundaccount. . . - 1,279 7 8 2 11°82 8°65 
£1 = 7 each ; wer a to burn 7000 cubic feet. The Net profit 1082 6 6 2 4-49 1 
cost of lighting the lamps was about 10s. per week, or 4s. 6d. per aS aod y ; 
annum; anda calsulation which had jose made left a ramet of 1d. ed Oo eh pres .« -« =e « pBrcnss = 
lamp in favour of the Company. The Committee had offered the Company 1,297 211 2 11°80 89 
a margin of 10 per cent.; and thought the Company had not treated them | Less amount transferred ~ ” 
fairly in not considering their offer. It was thought that if the Council to general district fund j we new © a adi . 
took the matter in hand, it would save the ratepayers at least £30 per 
annum. The Mayor said that, as a Director of the Company, he was Balames. « + + « 47 2 0 1:30 ort 
— - ~- npn ae and it _ oer that, as they would have to Alderman Duptey, in moving the adoption of the a stated that 

y es +. _ mains, they could not entertain the Committee’s | when bringing up a similar report a _ ago, he was depressed by the 
perpen on r along discussion, it was agreed that the Committee should | anticipation + a decrease in the value of the residuals would largely 
take the lighting of the town into their own hands, interfere with the income of the Gas Department; but he was now able to 
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appear pefore the Council with a cheerful countenance. In the past financial 
there had been an increase in the quantity of gas consumed of 1, 

The average illuminating power had been 16°75 
Qd., against £9127 4s. 5d. 


19 10s. 


Ne feet, or 1g percent. 1 
es, The total expenditure was 


jn the 
kab 

gmount paid for coal was £70 more. 
converter put in some few years ago, and also to the 
ing the spent oxide. The amount received from 
£134 178. lld. less than in the preceding year. 
of £26 for the public lighting, 

e decrease in the receipts from 
the reduction in price. 
in the year, the consumers 


the residuals, at the expiration of the contract at the 


of last year, they found they were only able to get 3s. 9d. per ton for liquor 
gud $s. for tar. The Manager then made experiments, and found that the 
was worth 12s. per ton as fuel; and it was accordingly burnt when the 
m. With regard to liquor, for which they 
in the contract, the Manager 
and, as the result, the Corpora- 


market price was below this su 
were offered 3s. 9d. per ton as against 19s. 
thought he could turn it to better account ; 
tion purchased at a reduced cost the first of the new patent app 


making b 
had not been & clear year’s working ; but the 


time. During the coming year the profit was estima 


pest reports he had ever been in a 
The amount handed to the district 
viously been; but when they considered that at Birming 


was no money —— for the reduction of the rates, it was & 
congratulation t 

increase of capital or in the price of gas 
expended in extensions was £2111; 
and repli 
ments. 


engaged. 
own direct or indirect request, 


Mr. WoRMAL seconded the motion. 


Alderman FoLLows admitted that Mr. Bell did his work very well; but 
with a deficiency staring them in the face, it was not, he thought, the time 
that the money could not be 


to give the bonus. Further, he contended 
yoted on that occasion. 


The report was then adopted ; the consideration of the paragra hh as to 
the bonus being (in accordance with the Standing Orders) deferred. 





PORTSMOUTH WATER COMPANY 

Atthe Meeting of the shareholders of the Borough of 
Works Company last Thursday, the Directors were enabled to 
account of their stewardship. 


supply exceeded £21,800. For the same riod the ex 
£7419 8s. 2d.; and, having carried to profit and loss thesum of £1 


tions. Not only has this balance justified t 
tory dividends on the several classes of shares, but, 
to the renewals fund, a like sum has been piaced to 
arrears of dividend account. It may be adde 
invested in the Funds, exceeds £10,000. 
cial results, the report contains evidence that the Directors 


made with 


ing to Pp 
and substantial 


their shareholders. Concessions 
the charges for water-closets and baths, 
are about to 


the Directors of the Company are alive to 


friends with the ratepayin community. The true policy now-a-days is 
de 


to popularize all water un rtakings. ‘‘ Bread” thrown u 
“waters” may come back again when the ratepayers are as 
buying up, compulsorily, & popular a 
It may be pointed out that the stopcock and waste-water me 
been so extensively applied at Portsmou 
13,000 houses under t 
mical results. The present average daily consumption 0 
water, for all purposes, is 5,201,000 gallons. 
desire was expressed on the part of several of 
plete list, containing the names and addresses of all the p 
accompany every half-yearly report. este 

i ist: but we hardly thin 


Certainly there is no statutory ~~ to do (pe e a is 
a practice, they mus regarded as 


if any water companies follow suc 
constituting the exception, and not the rule. 


reece 

At the meeting of the Association of Birmin 
Institution of Civil Engineers last Wednesday, Mr. 
paper upon “ Galvanize 
tion between galvanizing, galvanism, 
paper was illustrated by drawings and 
cussion took place thereon. 


wW. F. 


electro-plating, 


Waritine to the Wigan Observer recently on the subject of 
that the only 


use of natural gas in Pittsburgh, Mr. J. Marsden stated 


drawback to the use of the gas is the difficulty of prope 
pipes conveying it. He says :—‘ We cannot get a joint o 
traction and expansion as is 


joints. There is a fortune awaiting anyone who can make & pe 


here are scores trying; but no one has succeeded yet.” 


Ix connection with t 
chapel, which was opened by the Prince and Princess of Wa 
day, it may be mentioned that the kitche’ 


by the General Gas Heating and Lighting Apparatus Compan 


with Leoni’s large gas ranges and steam cookers. The 


London Medical College, with 400 students, has also been furnished with 
&o., are on view at the Jubilee 


Leoni’s gas ranges, 


Leoni’s appliances. 
le’s Palace at the East End; 


Exhibition at the Peo 
Exhibition apparatus has been fixed su 


* The apparatus referred to was described in the Journat for Dec. 


and at 


revious year—a saving of £107 14s. 3d., which was espec 


e in face of the increased supply of gas, and of the fact that the 
The saving was due in part to the 
new method of treat- 


There had been an 

due to additional lamps; and 

the consumers was attributable to 

aking into account the extra quantity 

had been benefited to the extent of 

slightly over ‘£1000, as compared with the previous twelve months. 
to 


sulphate of ammonia that was erected in this country.* 
rofit so far had been no less 


than £406 11s. 5d., taking the liquor at the ighest price offered at the 
imated by the Manager at 

£500; and this was the matter that enabled him to bring forward one of the 
sition to place before the Council. 

‘und was not s0 —_ as it had pre- 
am, Smethwick, 

West Bromwich, Oldbury, and other places, either the price of gas had had 
tobe raised, or where the supply was in the hands of the Corporation, 


at they were able to make such a report at all without an 
During the year the net amount 
in addition to which they had rebuilt 
aced a considerable quantity of plant, and effected great improve- 
The whole of the prosperity of the concern was due to the Manager, 
who had bestowed a large amount of labour and trouble in the development 
of the sulphate works, which was quite outside the duties for which he was 
The Committee yeopenet to give a bonus to Mr. Bell—not at his 

ut spontaneously and unanimously, because 
he deserved it. He hoped the Council would agree to it in a similar spirit. 


Portsmouth Water- 


The share and loan capital of the Company 


now amount together to £358,950; and the half-year’s revenue for water 
nditure was 


4,899 8s.10d., 


the Directors were enabled to place at the disposal of the shareholders & 


total available balance of £1782 8s. 4d., + - to the customary ee 
e payment 0 e statu- 


besides adding £1000 
the credit of the 
that the reserve fund, now 
Apart from these excellent finan- 
are endeavour- 


lease the public throughout their district as well as to satisfy 


take effect in favour of persons using the Company's 
water for building and other trade purposes. It is clear, therefore, that 
the expediency of making 


ed to vote for 
nd well-managed water undertaking. 
ter system has 
th, that there are now upwards of 
is system, which works with admirable and econo- 
f the Company’s 

At the recent meeting & 
the shareholders that a com- 
roprietors, should 
that man 
this is sy, the case. 


ham Students of 
Cross 

Corrugated Iron Roofs,” explaining the distino- 

and alloying. The 

diagrams ; and an interesting 


rly jointing the 
f as much con- 
desired; there is terrible pressure on the 


he Nursing Home of the London Hospital, White- 
n of the institution has been fitt 


fficient to cook for 4000 persons. 
8, 1885 (p. 1011). 


040,000 


jially re- 


of gas 


Long Melford, Musselburgh, Penmaenmawr, 
named Order is to empower the Bedford Gaslight Company to raise addi- 
tional capital—£16,000 by d £ 
charge for gas an initial 


GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR THE PRESENT 


SESSION 
The Board of Trade have issued the usual memorandums stating the 


nature of the proposals contained in the Provisional Orders included in the 
three Confirmation Bills introduced in the House of Commons on the 8rd 


inst. (see ant 


e, p. 863). 
The Gas Orders Confirmation Bill comprises Orders relating to Bedford, 
and Portsea. ‘The first- 


shares or stock, and £4000 by loan—and to 
rice of 8s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, with sliding 


The Long Melford Order is to authorize Mr. Alfred Suart to 


scale. 
maintain and continue gas-works and to manufacture and suppl 
3 in the parish of Long Melford, in Suffolk. The capital is fix 


The maximum 


_ With at £6750, with power to borrow £2000 on mortgage. 
beginning | price to be charged for gas is to be 6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; and 
the promoter aay supply as in bulk beyond the defined limits. In 
the case of the Musselburg Order, the Musselburgh Gaslight Company 


liances for 
There 


there 
matter for 


give a good 


respect to 
abatements 


m the public 


water 


e kind; and 


the 
a 


the extended 


rfect joint. 
les last Satur- 
, Limited, 


itchen of the 


the Newcastle 


are empowered to maintain and continue their wo 
and supply gas in the burgh of Musselburgh and in other parts of the 


£20,000 b shares and 
an initial price of 3s. 9d. 
supply gas in bulk beyond the limits. 
Mr. R. 

and supply gas in the Local Board district of Dwygwfylchi, in the county 
of Carnarvon; and fixes the capital at £12,500, 
£3125. The maximum price to be charged for gas is 6s. 
feet. ag Portsea Order is to give the Portsea Island Gaslight Company 
power i 

tional works, other matters being included. The re 
case of the 
authorized is requi 
usual clauses as to limits of dividend, the creation of ap insurance fund, 
excess of profits, reserve fund, &c., have been inserted 
in which it was requisite, the usual clauses as to pressure and testing of 
gas, quantity of land to be taken by agree 
and the Gas-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1871, incorporated. The illu- 
minating 
has been 


rks, and to manufacture 


rish of Inveresk, in The capital is to be 
£5000 by loan. The Company are to charge for gas 
r 1000 cubic feet, with sliding scale; and to 
The Penmaenmawr Order authorizes 
to maintain and continue gas-works, and manufacture 


Dempster 


500, with power to borrow 
4d. per 1000 cubic 


urchase additional lands, and to construct and maintain di- 

rt states that in the 
Bedford and Musselburgh Orders, the additional a 
red to be offered for sale by auction or tender; and the 


. In all the Orders 
ment, &c., have been inserted, 


wer in the Bedford, Long Melford, and Penmaenmawr Orders 
xed at 15 candles; and in the Musselburgh Order at 22 candles. 
In the Long Melford and Penmaenmawr Orders, the Board of Trade 
reserve power, upon the request of the local authority, or of 20 or more 
consumers of gas, to alter the maximum price to be charged for gas after 
the expiration of three years from the commencement © the Order. 
the case of the Penmaenmawr Order, the Board of Trade also reserve power 
to substitute a sliding seale of price and dividends. 
The Gas and Water Orders onfirmation Bill comprises Orders relatin 
to the gas supply of Caterham and Sunbury, and to the water supply o 
Stowmarket. The first-named Order is to authorize the Caterham and 
District Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, to maintain and continue 
their present works, and to construct additional works; to manufacture 
in the parishes of Caterham, Worlingham, Chelshom, 


and supply 
Chaldon, and Farley, and in parts of the rishes of Coulsdon an 
Tandridge, all in Surrey; to fix the capital at £35,000 by shares or 


stock, and £8750 by loan ; and to ongeee the Company to charge for gas 
an initial price of 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, with sliding scale. By the 
Sunbury Gas Consumers’ Company, Limited, are 
authorized to maintain and continue their gas-works, and to manufacture 
and supply gas in the parishes of Sunbury, Littleton, Hanworth, and 
Feltham, and a portion of the parish of As ford, all in Middlesex. The 

ed at £20,000 by shares or stock, and £5000 by loan; and they 

1000 cubic feet, with slidin: 


capital is fix 
are to charge for gas an initial price of 5s. per 

scale. The Stowmarket Water Order ene Messrs. E. Greene an 
Sons to construct and maintain water-works, and to supply water in the 
rishes of Stowmarket and Stow Upland, in the county of Suffolk; to 
x the capital at £14,000 zi ; 
to charge rates for the supply of water upon the basis of the net annual 
rateable value, as ascertained by 
in bulk by agreement within and without the limits of supply. 
report states that in the Caterham and Sunbury 
ing power of the gas has been fixed at 15 candles, and the usual clauses a8 
to pressure and testing, quantity of land to be taken by agreement, 
insurance fund, excess of profits, reserve fund, &c., have been inserted, and 
the Gas-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1871, incorporated. The usual 
clauses as to limits of dividend have also been inserted ; but in the case 
of the Sunbury Order the standard dividend has been limited to 7 per cent. 
In the former Order the additional capital is to be offered for sale by 
auction or tender. In the latter the undertakers are prohibited from 
supplying gas within the parish of Ashford until the consent of the local 
and road authorities has been obtained. The Stowmarket Order contains 
the usual clauses as to regulations for preventing waste, misuse, or con- 
tamination of water, supply of water by measure, and the quantity of land 
to be taken by eement, &c.; and the Water-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 
and 1863, have been incorporated. The Order also contains & clause 
requiring the undertakers to transfer their undertaking to the Local Board 
of Stowmarket under certain circumstances and upon certain specified 
conditions. 

The Water Orders Confirmation Bill comprises Orders relating to Bever- 
ley, Freshwater and Yarmouth (I.W.), Hoylake and West ey Poole, 
and West Lulworth. The Beverley Order is to authorize the Beverley 
loan. The 


£3000 additional capital by shares, and £750 by 

reshwater and Yarmouth Order empowers Messrs. G.F. Jones 

and W. T. Stratton to construct and maintain water-works, and to supply 
water in the parishes of Freshwater, Yarmouth, Thorley, and Shalfleet, in 
the Isle of Wight; fixes the capital at £7000, and amount to be borrowed 
ters | water in bulk by agreement 
within and without the limits of eupply.. he Hoylake and West Kirby 
Order is to authorize the Hoylake and West Kirby Gas and Water Com- 
pany, Limited, to raise £10,000 additional capital by shares or stock, and 
£2500 by loan. B the Poole Order the Poole Water Company may raise 
£24,000 addition capital by shares or stock, and £6000 by loan. The 
‘West Lulworth Order authorizes Mr. R. J. ‘Weld to maintain and continue 
water-works and to supply water in the parish of West Lulworth, in Dorset. 
The capital is £2000, and the amount to be borrowed £500. The promoter 
is empowered to sell water in bulk by — within and without the 
limits of supply. In the Freshwater an Yarmouth and West Lulworth 


Orders, the rates authorized to be charged for the supply ofS hou for 
ue of the houses, 


Sunbury Order the 


domestic p 's are to be based upon the rateable va f 
as ascertained by the valuation list. The usual clauses as to regulations 
tamination of water, supply of water 


for preventing waste, misuse, or Con’ 
by measure, and the quantity of land to be taken by agreement, &c., have 


been inserted, and the Water-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1863, incor- 
and Poole Orders, 


porated. In the Beverley, Hoylake and West Kirby, 
the additional capital authorized is required to be offered for sale by 





auction or tender. 
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THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXHIBITION, 
(FROM OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT.) 

In my first notice of the Manchester Exhibition, which appeared in last 
week’s JouRNAL, I dealt entirely with gas-engines ; and as this special class 
of exhibits was then only partially covered, I will refer to one or two other 
different types that are shown. 

A new gas-engine—which, in fact, is now introduced to the public for 
the first time—is exhibited by Messrs. H. Wallwork and Co., of Man- 
chester. This is Mr. Sturgeon’s invention ; and oneof the main features of 
the machine is that the charge of gas and air is compressed between two 
independent pistons in a vertical cylinder, and ignited at the highest 
point of compression—the expansive force being received equally and 
simultaneously upon the two pistons, causing the one to move up and the 
other down in the vertical cylinder. Each of these pistons works inde- 

ndently on a separate crank on a double crank-shaft, to which it 

y connected by means of a sway-beam and connecting-rod, and the 
cranks on the double crank-shaft are set opposite to each other. The 
working charge is drawn into a horizontal cylinder, in which runs a very 
light piston, actuated by one of the cranks, which in its return stroke 
delivers the air and gas in explosive ay into the working cylinder 
midway between the two pistons, and a perfect admixture of air and gas is 
thus effected. In the meantime, whilst the charge is being prepared in the 
charging cylinder, the firing pocket is put under the influence of a gentle 
vacuum after every explosion, by which all old products are withdrawn 
from the chamber. This ensures regular ignition, no matter how high 
the speed at which the engine may be running. The shaft receives an 
impulse for every revolution; and by the adoption of two pistons, each 
doing an equal share of the work, the shaft may be run ata very high speed 
without necessitating an excessive piston speed. It is possible to run the 
engine at as high a speed as 400 revolutions per minute ; but 300 to 350 revo- 
lutions represent about the ordinary working speed. The expansion of the 
charge is carried down almost to atmospheric pressure before opening to 
the exhaust-pipe; so that all the good that can be got out of the gas is 
effectively extracted, and there is a practically noiseless exhaust. For 
the lubrication of the various parts, there is a specially patented arrange- 
ment. Underneath the top bearing of the cylinder, there is a chamber 
for oil, which is automatically distributed, drop by drop, according to the 
— at which the engine is running, to the two working pistons and the 
slide-valve, which are each oiled independently ; whilst all other parts of the 
engine requiring lubrication are furnished with oil-cups. The engine is very 
compact in arrangement, oy any | an exceptionally small floor space—a 
4-horse engine requiring less than 3 feet square—and all the parts can be 
readily got at. The pistons can be slipped out of the cylinder and replaced 
in a very few minutes ; there being no cylinder cover to take off or joints to 
undo and make good again. The shaft is carried out a sufficient length on 
both sides of the bed, so that pulleys can be put on either side of the engine 
according to the requirements of the work it has to do, or the position in 
which it is placed. Two of these engines are shown—one 4-horse power 
nominal, which is employed driving a number of sewing machines, and 
the other 1}-horse power. They are quite a departure in their arrange- 
ment and working from those we have previously seen in the market, and 
certainly present many excellent features. 

Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, of Elland, exhibit their “ Elland” 
silent gas-engine (Campbell’s patents), which is also a very simply- 
arranged machine, having no intricate parts to get out of order. It is 
noiseless in its action, and is governed so that the consumption of gas 
is in proportion to the work done. These engines are made combined with 
pumps, air compressors, force-pumps and dynamos, and in various sizes from 
4-horse up to 16-horse power nominal; but it is not necessary to enter 
here into any detailed description of their special construction and work- 
ing, as most gas engineers are already acquainted with them. 

Messrs. Tangyes, Limited, of Birmingham, who are also makers of gas- 
engines, were unable to complete in time for the exhibition a new engine 
they are bringing out; and they are unrepresented in this department. 
They have on view Robson’s patent gas-hammer, with Pinkey’s improve- 
ments, which have been introduced this year. Shiel’s patent petroleum 
engines are shown, in a separate building outside the exhibition, by Messrs. 
A. Shirlaw and Co., of Birmingham. These engines, of which there are 
two at work—one driving an Edison dynamo and an installation of 30 in- 
candescent lamps, and the other one of Bailey’s pumps—are, in external 
appearance and construction, very much like the ordinary type of gas- 
engine, except that above the cylinder is carried an oil-tank Which 1 supplies 
the motive power in the place of gas. There are also exhibited in the 
grounds a variety of oil-gas manufacturing apparatus—such as the Mans- 
field patent plant, which is already well known, and a new oil gas, which 
is manufactured by the Patent Paraffin Gas Company, Limited, of Glasgow. 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS OF GAS APPLIANCES. 

A very successful exhibition of gas-cookers, gas-fires, instantaneous 
water-heaters, and an extensive variety of other useful gas appliances, 
was held last week at the Drill Hall, Faversham. The entire apparatus 
was supplied by Messrs. Thomas Fletcher and Co., of Warrington. The 
interest of the exhibition was greatly enhanced by lectures on cookery 
delivered by Miss E. J. Cameron, who not only delighted crowded audiences 
on each of the four days of the exhibition, by her lucid instructions in the 
art of cookery, accompanied by practical demonstrations, but also excited 
in the minds of her hearers a hitherto unfelt confidence in the cleanliness, 
convenience, and general superiority of cooking by gas over other methods, 
which is likely to lead to an increased consumption of gas in the town. 

The Galashiels Gas Company, last Wednesday, opened their second 
exhibition of gas appliances in the Volunteer Hall of the burgh. The 
— is a far more complete exhibition than the one they held in 1883, 

rom which much good resulted to the promoters. Among the exhibitors 
were Messrs. R. and A. Main, Glasgow; Messrs. Crossley Bros., Man- 
chester; Messrs. Arden Hill and Co., Birmingham; Messrs. D. Bruce 
Peebles and Cvo., Bonnington, Edinburgh; Messrs. C. Wilson and Sons 
Leeds; Messrs. J. Wright and Co., Birmingham; Messrs. T. Fletcher and 
Co., Warrington; Messrs. J. Milne and Sons, Edinburgh; and Messrs, R. 
Laidlaw and Son, Edinburgh. Cooking demonstrations were given. In 
opening the exhibition, Provost Hall referred to the progress which had 
been made in the use of gas since 1883, Not only, he said, for domestic 
urposes, but as a motive power, its utility was fully established. Taking 
into consideration the — of the gas with which they were supplied— 
8s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—he claimed for Galashiels that they Mad the 
cheapest gas in the kingdom. 

With regard to the exhibition lately held by the St. Ives (Hunts) Gas 
Company, which was briefly noticed in the Journau last week, we may 
add that the exhibits comprised a varied assortment from the list of 
Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., some of Messrs. W. Sugg and Co’s lamps—the 
* Aladdin” and “ Cromartie” being much admired—and a 4-horse power 
vertical gas-engine by Messrs. Crossley Bros. The exhibition was opened 
on the 9th inst. by the Company’s Manager (Mr. W. J. Best), after which 
Madame H. Alting-Mees was introduced, and gave an appreciated lecture 
on “Gas as a Domestic Servant.” During the week of the exhibition 
(which closed on the 14th) the same lady gave lessons in cookery, with 








practical demonstrations. The exhibition was well attended by the ladicg 
and proved to be a decided success. Apart from the fact that 12 per cent’ 
of the consumers use gas cookers, several fresh orders were booked 
During the last four years, and since the Company introduced gas-fire, 
cookers, &c., the consumption of gas has increased 33 per cent., although 
only a few new customers have been added to the list of consumer, 
Consequently, the Company, to meet the growing demand for gas, hayg 
enlarged their mains, erected a new holder, and increased their plant, 

Under the auspices of the Gas Committee of the Hereford Corporation, 
and under the direction of Mr. W. Parlby, their Gas Manager, an ex}j. 
bition of gas cooking appliances and gas residual products was opened at 
the Shirehall in that city last Monday, and was continued throughout the 
week. The exhibits were arranged along each side of the two principal 
corridors; the large hall was utilized for the delivery of lectures op 
cookery by Miss Young, of Warrington; and one of the retiring rooms 
was set apart for the exhibition by Mr. Parlby of an interesting collection 
of products and aniline dyes. A variety of attraction was thus provided, 
The gas cooking appliances shown afforded demonstrative proof of the 
advance which cooking by gas has made; and their usefulness was put to 
the test on the spot. It is sufficient to record that the stove exhibits werg 
furnished by Messrs. J. Wright and Co., Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co, 
Messrs. H. and C. Davis and Co., and Messrs. Wilson and Sons. Messrs, 
G. Bray and Co. showed a collection of burners; and Messrs. J. Stott and 
Co. illustrated their method of regulating gas ening “ir In Mr. Parlby’s 
exhibits all the marvellous products of gas tar were displayed. The aniling 
dyes, and their application to silk, cotton, and paper, proved very attrac. 
tive; as did also the dry gas meter and the specimens of the coal and lime 
used in gas making. Special interest was, of course, concentrated in Miss 
Young’s cookery lectures, which were given each afternoon and evening, 
Prior tothe opening of the exhibition, the members of the Gas Committeeand 
the exhibitors lunched together. The toast of ‘‘ Success to the exhibition” 
having been duly honoured, others followed, Alderman Shellard propent 
the “ Health of Mr. Parlby,” but for whom, he said, they would probably 
not have been assembled that day. He added that, as a member of the Cor. 

ration, he had had abundant opportunities of seeing the way in which 

r. Parlby comported himself as Manager of the gas-works. He had never 
heard a word by way of disparagement of him. Everyone, consumer and 
non-consumer, agreed that he was, if not the best, certainly one of the best 
Managers they had ever had. Long might he live to occupy the position 
he then filled with credit to himself and to his fellow-citizens, and long 
might they have reason to be thankful that Mr. Parlby had come to reside 
amongst them. Mr. Parlby having responded, the company adjourned to 
the large hall, where the opening ceremony took place. The exhibition, 
on the whole, was a great success. 





THE GAS QUESTION AT MOUNTAIN ASH. 

Our readers are aware that for some time past a movement has been on 
foot in regard to the gas supply of Mountain Ash; and various projects 
have been started in connection with the matter. In the first place 
Mr. J. Nixon has offered to supply the gas for the Local Board on similar 
terms, so far as expense is concerned, to those for which they can them- 
selves erect the necessary works and plant. Then a considerable section 
of the inhabitants incline to the belief that the work had better be under. 
taken by the Board, as the gas supply would be more directly under repre- 
sentative control. This view is favoured by Mr.F. A. Yeo, M.P., Chairman 
of the Penrhiwceiber Colliery Company, who has lately addressed a letter 
on the subject to the Chairman of the Local Board (Mr. T. Edwards), in 
the course of which he expresses the opinion that if the Board accept 
Mr. Nixon’s offer, they will have conferred a favour on him, and not he on 
them. He continues: “If I understand rightly, the Local Board would 
be able to borrow the sum necessary for the construction of the proposed 
new gas-works, with repayment of the capital extended over a large 
number of years. If so, there would be no heavy burden to be borne by 
the ratepayers. Whether they buy from Mr. Nixon or whether they produce 
themselves, the sum to be paid by them will be much the same. On the 
other hand, I cannot help thinking that if the Local Board manufacture 
their own gas they are more likely to get a good article than by buying 
from a third party. They can bring to bear on their employés a pressure 
which they can never bring to bear on a third party, especially when that 
third party is like Mr. Nixon, a large ratepayer occupying an influential 
— in the neighbourhood.” A petition signed by 102 residents in 

enrhiwceiber has been forwarded to the Local Board, cordially approving 
of the course it Has taken in regard to the gas and water supply. 

The most important item in the affair so far, however, is the report of 
the Arbitration and Construction Committee, which has been presented to 
the Board. This report, in the first place, gives the different valuations 
arrived at by Mr. Nixon and the Soul, which are as follows :— 


Water- Works. 
Messrs. Nixon’s Valuations: Messrs, Nixon, £27,945; Mr. Marten, £21,040; Mr. 
aring, ’ 
The Local Board’s Valuations: Mr. Mansergh, £5170; Mr. Fenwick, £5145. 
Mr. Hill’s award, £7000. 
Gas- Works. 


Messrs. Nixon’s Valuations: Mr. A. Penny, £17,374; Mr. Corbet Woodall, £17,650. 
= Board’s Valuations: Mr. G, W. Stevenson, £2850; Mr. H. E. Jones, 


2781, 
Mr. Hill’s award, £7400, 


The report goes on to say: We have very carefully considered the letter of 
Mr. Nixon, a letter bearing upon the same subject from Frank Ash Yeo, 
Esq., J.P., and also the memorial laid before the Board. The conclusion 
we have come to, after carefully considering those documents, is that it 
would be most detrimental to the interests of the district that the Board 
should entertain the offer of Mr. Nixon for a moment. It would never do 
for the Board to enter into any arrangement with Messrs. Nixon for the 
purchase of gas for “‘ one, two, or more years, as may be agreed upon,” for 
the simple reason that upon the determination of any such contract the 
Board would be left entirely in the hands of Messrs. Nixon. Their a 
mentary P sew would have a mp they would have paid £7400 for the 
om and business of gas supply; and they would have no means of pro 
viding the supply of gas for which they have been put under parlia- 
mentary obligations. The amount which it will cost the Local B 

to supply gas, should they erect gas-works, will embrace the interest 
eo rrowed money and the redemption of capital; and at the end 
of the period for which the money is borrowed, the Local Board 

have a valuable gas-works of their own, free from any incumbranc 
whatever. The difference to the ratepayers would be simply this—that at 
the end of the period for which the money was borrowed, in the one case 
the Local Board would be the possessors of a few old gas-pipes, without 
any powers for erecting gas-works; and in the other case they would be 
the possessors of a gas-works which, according to Messrs. Nixon’s mode 0 
valuing such works, would be worth £42,500; and according to the arbi- 
trators’ mode of valuing such works, would be worth £18,500. Surely 20 
reasonable man can doubt which course the Board should adopt. Your 
Committee submitted a case toa learned Queen’s Counsel, to know whetbet 
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— 
the Board could entertain any such question ; and this gentleman advised 
jn the following terms :—‘I am clearly of opinion that the proposal is 
entirely ultra vires, and that not only for the reasons set out in the case 
(in all of which I agree), but also because, by the agreement with Nixon’s 
Company, Which is incorporated in the Act of Parliament, the Company 
are to cease to supply gas for any purpose within the district of the Local 
as soon as the purchase is completed. I doubt if the arrangement 
could be carried out, even if it were an offer to supply gas at cost price ; 
but one which proposes to put the profit into Messrs. Nixon’s pocket, 
jnstead of spending the same sum, and having in return for it solid, tangible 
perty, would be not only technically illegal, but so thoroughly improper, 
that no Court would relieve the members of the Board from any surcharge 
to which they might have become individually liable. In two years the 
compulsory powers will have expired; and a three years’ agreement would 
jand the district in a very serious position. I cannot, therefore, advise 
the acceptance of the offer, as being either practicable or expedient.” 
The report then goes on to show that the total capital required is £36,300, 
which can be borrowed at 3g per cent. interest per annum; and the sum 
required to pay off both principal and interest in 30 years will be £2067 
per annum—leaving a balance to the good of £425 per year. 





BATH WATER SUPPLY. 

At the meeting of the Bath Town Council last Thursday, the water 
question was again discussed ; the Cold Water Committee having reported 
that, in accordance with the resolution of the Council passed on the 22nd 
ult., final application had been made to the Local Government Board for 
a a> sions! Onder to amend the Bath Corporation Act, 1870, by increasing 
the borrowing powers to the extent of £20,000, and that an inquiry by 
Mr. S. J. Smith, one of the Inspectors of the Board, had been held. The 
attention of the Local Government Board was directed to the fact that the 
Provisional Order which they made in the year 1875 amending the Act of 
1870, by extending the limits of water supply to certain parishes adja- 
cent to the city, contained an unusual provision that the Corporation 
should not be obliged to supply water within the extended limits; and 
it had been suggested that the present opportunity should be taken to 
repeal this unusual provision. The Committee did not see the slightest 
objection to this course; and as the maintenance of the provision might 
embarrass the future proceedings of the Corporation, they recommended 
that the following resolution, which had been suggested by the Local 
Government Board, should be adopted :—‘“ That application be made by 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of the city of Bath to the Local 
Government Board for a Provisional Order under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, to alter and amend the Local Government Board Provisional 
Order Confirmation (Bath) Act, 1876, and the Order relating to the city 
of Bath confirmed by that Act and the Local Act recited in the Order, 
so as to repeal article 3 of the Order, and in other respects to 
repeal and alter the provisions of the Acts and Order, and to make 
better provision in regard to the supply of water within the water limits 
of the Corporation.” Alderman Bartrum, who moved the adoption of the 
report, said that when the Council went before the Committee of the 
House of Lords, a great objection urged against them was that they had 
the power of refusing to give a supply in Twerton, an adjoining town, or 
not, at their own pleasure. Their power of supply being permissive was 
a great stumbling-block; and the consequence was their legal advisers 
went to see the officials of the Local Government Board, who suggested 
that as their Inspector would be down in Bath for the purpose of holding 
an inquiry respecting an application by the Council for the extension of 
their borrowing powers by a Provisional Order, the Council should also 
ask that the Order might extend to making the permissive clause of the 
Corporation 2 compulsory clause. They acted upon the suggestion thrown 
out, and also on the assurance of their Counsel. A distinct resolution of 
the Council was necessary ; and he wished to say that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had given them every help. After a long discussion, the 
motion was carried. 





CiirHEROE Gas AND WaTER Suppiy.—The revenue of the Clitheroe 
Corporation Gas Department for the year ending March 25 last amounted 
to £4220; including £3492 from the sale of gas, £130 from meter-rents, 
and £533 from residual products. The expenditure was £2550; leaving a 
balance of £1670. The profit and loss account shows that, after allowing 
£1316 for annuities, £176 for interest on loans, and £251 for the contribu- 
tion to the sinking fund, there is a decrease of the net balance by £43 as 
compared with the previous year. The receipts in the Water Department 
amounted to £20i0, and the expenses to £320; leaving a balance of £1690. 
The profit and loss account shows that after allowing £1250 for annuities, 
£308 for interest on loans, and £229 for the sinking fund, there is a falling 
off of £102 in the net balance. 

Tue Gas Suppity or Heaton Norris.—The price and quality of the gas 
supplied to the residents of the district of Heaton Chapel, Heaton Mersey, 
and Heaton Moor formed the subject of a discussion at the meeting of 
the Heaton Norris Local Board on Thursday evening last. A deputation 
representing a local Ratepayers’ Association came before the Board. The 
Chairman of the Board (Mr. E. Coward) said the Act of Parliament under 
which the district is supplied with gas is a private one passed some years 
before the Gas-Works Clauses Act, and he believed under it the Board had 
no power to test the gas at the works; and if the gas was tested on 
private premises, all that could be done was to make a representation to 
the Gas Committee of the Stockport Corporation. The quality he regarded 
as most unsatisfactory. Mr. Thomson, one of the deputation, said that on 
& former occasion the Local Board were good enough to be the medium to 
bring the gas question before the Gas Committee, and the result was that 
& reduction was made in the price. Consumers still thought that the 
amount charged was too much, and they complained also of the quality of 
the gas. The aid of the Board was again asked in laying the matter 
before the Committee. Mr. E. Barton said this matter came before the 
Board six or seven years since, when the price charged for gas in Heaton 
Norris was 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and the differential rate was 8d. As the 
result of the action then taken, the price of gas was reduced to 2s. 6d. in 
the borough and 3s. to consumers outside the boundaries. The differential 
rate was also reduced to 6d. The Stockport Corporation obtained the 
pees they now possessed in 1847, and under the Act they had the privi- 

ege of supplying gas to the borough and outside within a radius of four 
miles. The Stockport Corporation might be asked to arrange with the 
Corporation to supply the Local Board with the gas in bulk; and the 
Board could su ply it to the ratepayers. This, however, would necessitate 
the purchase of plant; but his suggestion was worthy of consideration. 
The quality of the gas needed attention, and those who payed their bills 
Promptly ought to receive some discount, as was done in other towns. 
he gas profits were devoted to improvements in the borough; but he 
objected to this being done at the expense of the ony fp of Heaton 
Norris. Mr. Smith thought the Board should agitate for removing the 
erential rate. It was eventually resolved that the subject should be 
— considered, and the result made known to the Ratepayers’ 
ociation, 





THE CHEMISTRY OF THE WELSBACH GAS-LIGHT. 

A recent number of Industries contained the following article describing 
the chemistry of the material used by Dr. Auer von Welsbach for the 
“mantle” of his incandescent gas-light, the general features of which are 
by this time well known to our readers :— 

The substances used belong to the group of bodies which are known as 
the rarer earths, and may be described as the oxides of rare metals belong- 
ing to the aluminum and calcium groups. The minerals from which they 
are obtained are of a very complicated nature; and a complete separation 
of the elements present in some of these rare minerals has not yet been 
achieved. The most recent work in this direction—by Professor Crookes in 
this country, and by other well-known chemists in France and Scandinavia— 
has led to the discovery of several metals in these ninerals related to one 
another, having atomic weights very nearly of the sanie value, and only 
separable by long tedious fractional crystallizations, extending over many 
months. The readiest way of identifying some of these metals is by their 
spectroscopic reactions; and Professor Crookes, by examining the different 
salts and bases in vacuous tubes when subjected toa powerful electric spark, 
has noticed that several of them phosphoresce in characteristic manners, 
so that they can be identified by the glow which they emit in a radiant- 
matter tube. Amongst the commonest of these metals may be mentioned 
cerium, didymium, lanthanum, thorium, and zirconium, and the oxides of 
these elements are those which are employed in the manufacture of the 
Welsbach “mantle.” Cerite, orthite, and other minerals which contain 
these metals, are found distributed in small quantities in Sweden (Falun 
and Riddarhyltan), Norway, and parts of America; and, recently, some 
alluvial clays, in the centre of Germany, used for brick making, have 
been shown to contain a somewhat large percentage of oxide of cerium, 
which had hitherto escaped the notice of chemists. The method used 
by Dr. Auer von Welsbach for obtaining compounds of these rarer 
metals from their earths, in a form suitable for use as incandescent 
bodies for illuminating purposes, has been patented in this country 
(No. 9806 of 1886). The mineral is first heated to a red heat in the air, 
to convert any lower oxide of iron which may be present in the rock 
to the higher oxide. This method is inapplicable in those minerals which 
readily fuse, or contain only a small quantity of the rare earth, but can 
be used for most of the minerals of common occurrence, This preliminary 
heating takes about an hour; the lumps of mineral used being about the 
size of the fist. At the end of the operation the mineral (cerite, for 
example) will be of a yellow colour; and, while still hot, it is plunged 
into water, to aid in the disintegration of the lumps. The mass is then 
treated with ordinary concentrated hydrochloric acid, and after several 
days the finer particles are found to be completely decomposed. To 
get rid of the coarser particles, after decanting off the exhausted acid 
containing the earths in solution, a fresh quantity of acid is added; 
and after the lapse of about a fortnight, the remainder of the cerite 
will have been entirely decomposed. To this solution of the chlorides 
of the metals oxalic acid is added, to precipitate the bases as oxalates; 
and the precipitate is collected on a filter cloth, dried, and heated to 
redness in shallow iron pans. This converts the oxalates into a mixture 
of brown oxides and carbonates, which mixture is dissolved in concen- 
trated nitric acid, forming a deep red solution. The nitrate solution is 
then digested for ten hours with excess of the earths, when a yellow red 
a is thrown down, and the solution acquires an amethyst colour. 

he precipitate contains the whole of the cerium, whilst the other metals 
—for the most part didymium and lanthanum—will still be in the solution 
as nitrates. The didymium and lanthanum nitrates are separated from 
one another by the repeated fractional crystallization of their double 
ammonium salts. The crystals of ammonium lanthanum nitrate which 
separate out are chemically pure and quite colourless; and a solution of 
these crystals forms one of the chief ingredients in the liquifl used for pre- 
paring the incandescent materials. 

Zirconia is also used by the inventor, and the method for obtaining it 
consists in heating the zirconium-containing material to whiteness under 
free admission of air, and then, after finely pulverizing, digesting it with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid for several days. In this way pure white 
insoluble zirconia (ZrOg) is left behind, and is next fused with carbonate of 
soda, in large platinum crucibles, for three hours. On dissolving the fused 
mass in water, a fine white powder is = This fine white preci- 
pitate is next heated with concentrated sulphuric acid for some time, and 
then the sulphate obtained is dissolved in cold water, and separated from 
the undissolved portions by filtration. The solution of zirconium sulphate 
is rendered alkaline with ammonia, and the precipitated hydrate is dis- 
solved in nitric acid. The zirconium nitrate formed is purified by repeat- 
ing the precipitation with ammonia, and dissolving again in nitric acid. 
Clear, gum-like crusts of zirconium nitrate are formed in this way, and 
the solution of this salt in water is the second main constituent of the 
incandescent material. 

The proportions of ingredients which have been found to answer best 
are: 60 per cent. zirconia, 20 per cent. lanthanum oxide, and 20 per cent. 
yttria; or, if yttria be dispensed with, equal quantities of zirconia and 
oxide of zirconium are used. The fabric used is cotton, cleansed with 
hydrochloric acid, and saturated with the solution of the above mentioned 
metals. It is then exposed to the action of ammonia gas, dried, and pressed 
into the desired shape. On igniting the fabric, the organic matter is burnt 
off, and the oxides of the metals are left, still retaining the shape of the 
original “ mantle.” It has been further noticed that a hood of pure thoria 
is rigid when incandescent; whilst if magnesia is also present the hood is 
flexible. Lights of different colours can be produced by varying the pro- 
portions of earths employed; erbia and thoria, for example, giving a 
greenish light, and thoria and lanthanum oxide a yellow light. An orange 
colour is also produced when the incandescent material consists of thoria 
and the oxide of neodymium, one of the constituent earths of didymium. 
It is not so necessary that all the salts should be in solution, as that they 
can be suspended in the solution. It seems probable that the continued 
action of heat upon these hoods may render them friable and easily 
broken, and that they may require to be frequently replaced. 





Penrita Gas SuppLy.—At the meeting of the Penrith Urban Sanitary 
Authority last Friday, Mr. Scott, Chairman of the Gas Committee, sub- 
mitted a report for the year ending March 26 last, in the course of which 
it was stated that it was proposed to reduce the price of gas to 3s. 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet from the Ist of July next, which was 3d. less than at present, 
The amount handed over to the relief of the general district rate this year 
was £580, and this had been effected by the Committee working down their 
stores during the year. The statement showed gross receipts in excess of 
expenditure to the amount named ; but the net profit of the undertaking 
was £417. The annual balance-sheet was also submitted; and from this 
it sagen that the amount received from gas rental had been upwards of 
£ ; and the sum received in respect of lighting the public lamps, the 
Free Library, &c., was £800. About £290 would be left at the disposal of 
the Committee, to be applied in reduction of the general district rate. The 
Chairman added that the Committee hoped to have been able to make a 
larger reduction in the charge for gas; but owing to the low prices of 
residuals were unable to do'so, The report and accounts were adopted, 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsvureu, Saturday. 

This week it may be said, so far as the Edinburgh Corporation is con- 
cerned, that there is nothing doing with reference to the question of the 

urchase of the gas-works. The presentation of a Jubilee address to the 

ueen, with other business, has crowded it out. But it has not been 
shelved, and will be again to the front very soon in connection with the 
negotiation with the Edinburgh and Se Comoe. These have not yet 
been a opened, though both parties have considered the subject. 
What the deliberations of the Gas Committees of the Corporations may 
have led to, no one knows. On the other side, it is well known that the 
Directors of the Company have no objection to the purchase, if terms can 
be arranged ; and I do not think I am far wrong when I say that terms 
equivalent to those which were come to with the Edinburgh Company 
would be at once accepted. Even with proportionate figures, the best 
bargain would still be with the last-named Company, because of the very 
much better condition of the Leith plant, and the advantageous site of the 
Company’s works, 

Mr. John Romans is pushing his candidature for the representation of 
Broughton Ward in the Edinburgh Town Council, on the strength of his 
acquaintance with gas matters. He addressed a meeting on Wednesday 
night, at which he explained his views, similarly to what he has already 
published in ——_ correspondence. His attitude is that the purchase 
should be made—he used to urge this upon the Town Council more than 
ten years ago—but that too much is going to be paid for the works. 
Instead of 284 years’ purchase, he thinks that if the Gas Company received 
23 years’ purchase they would be well paid. Mr. Romans took occasion to 
deny a statement by some members of the Town Council that he had 
offered his services to both the Council and the Gas Company. He did, he 
said, write to the Town Clerk, offering his services to the Corporation, as 
a Gas Engineer of nearly 40 years’ experience, and was informed, in reply, 
that his communication would be laid before the Committee on the Gas 
Bill. Mr. Romans looks like winning the contest; but this is more, I 
believe, because the gentleman who is opposed to him is an unknown man, 
than on account of any sympathy on the part of the public with Mr. 
Romans on the gas question. If he succeeds in gaining a seat, he will be 
a strong addition to the minority, and will doubtless make things lively. 

At the meeting of the Stonehaven Gas Company on Monday, it was 
resolved to reduce the price of gas by 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. This is a 
considerable reduction to be made at once in a small town like Stonehaven ; 
and it shows that the Directors of the Company are prepared to follow 
an enlightened _—. There was, it was reported, a balance at the 
credit of the profit and loss account of £591 11s. 8d., out of which a divi- 
dend at the rate of 2s. 6d. per share was declared. So well satisfied are the 
Company with their position, that they agreed, in the event of the town 
erecting a “ Jubilee ” fountain, to furnish an ornamental lamp for it. 

The Melrose Gas Company have resolved to reduce the price of gas to the 
consumers from 6s. 3d. to 5s. 74d. per 1000 cubic feet. Considering the 
situation, the price was high ; and the reduction, I am tempted to say, is 
not before time. The town is, like Edinburgh, mainly dependent for its 
—— on the natural beauty of its situation ; and the doctrine of the 

ate Sir George Harrison, of Edinburgh, that in such places the cost of 
living should be made as low as possible, was a sound one. Cheap gas is 
always appreciated ; and in this view the action of the Melrose Gas Com- 
pany is to be commended. I hope the shareholders will find it to be to 
their benefit to go further by and by in the same direction. 

The Forfar Gas Corporation does not seem to be in a very good way, It 
had a quiet meeting on Monday night; but the quantity of gas manufac- 
tured Sine April was reported to be 984,000 cubic feet, which is surely a 
good deal les8 than it used to be. I may be wrong, but it occurs to me 
that the figures used to be higher. If Iam mistaken, I shall be glad to be 
corrected when the figures for the year come out, which will be soon. 
The Commissioners ordered new piping to be laid, at a cost of about £95, 
which may be taken to indicate that they are anxious to feel their way 
into a better state of matters. 

The Elgin Gas Commissioners on Monday night had a discussion on a 
subject of small importance, it may be, to the gas world generally, but one 
which is of more or less consequence to persons who study matters of public 
polity. When the question of the supply of coal for the gas-works came 
up, it was mentioned that 18 offers had been received ; and it transpired 
that part of the agreement was to be that the coals should be landed at 
the port of Lossiemouth. This Famine gave rise to a debate; several 
members contending that the offerers should be asked to state for what 
sum the coal could delivered free at Elgin. This would, to outsiders, 
appear to be the reasonable course to follow; but the Commissioners 
have always manifested an interest in the port of Lossiemouth, as being 
the natural port for Elgin. It so happens that at Lossiemouth the 
harbour dues are heavier than at Burghead—another port in the vicinity— 
from which some of the Commissioners are of opinion the gas-works could 
be supplied with coal at a more reasonable rate than from Lossiemouth. 
The question is complicated by the fact that not only are the harbour dues 
different at the two ports, but they are served by different railways; and 
the partisans, not to say shareholders, of each Railway Company support 
the Lechoor, delivery at which would bring grist totheir mill. Mr. Taylor, 
the Gas Manager, was asked to consider the matter and report. I am 
inclined to favour the idea that there is a grievance here, and that it isa 
mistake to saddle the gas consumers of Elgin with any extra charge what- 
ever for coal, simply because the Commissioners have _. opinions 
on the subject, or are interested in other adventures. Had this been a 
private Company, it would have lain with the shareholders to decide what 
should be done; but being a Corporation, one would think that a 
sense of honour in the discharge of a public duty would compel the Com- 
missioners to do their |best in the way of economy in managing the gas 
undertaking ; so that the town might have ull the advantage which it is 

ible to get from the gas supply being in the hands of a i body. 
This has the appearance of being another instance of what, I fear, is too 
often the case, of a profitable gas industry being made to bear burdens 
which should be borne by other interests ; and the circumstance which 
makes it specially unfortunate is that, in small towns like Elgin, it is not 
possible to raise a sufficiently strong public opinion to get rid of difficulties 
of this nature when they arise. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 
A little more information is now available regarding the progress made 
in the local arrangements by the Committee appointed for receiving The 
Gas Institute in this city on the occasion of the forthcoming meeting. It 
is probable that on Tuesday, the first day of the meeting, the members 
ill be taken by ial train to the Broxburn Oil-Works, which are on a 
very extensive e, and are most complete in respect of their mechanical 
ond other arrangements and appliances. They illustrate the most advanced 
stage of the application of scientific principles in the destructive distilla- 
sion of bituminous minerals at low temperatures for the production of 
liquid rather than gaseous hydrocarbons. It is intended, I believe, that a 








war descriptive of the works and processes shall be read at the first 
ay’s sitting of the Institute by a member of the technical staff of the 
Broxburn Oil Company. During the afternoon of the second day, th 

members will proceed by special train to the Dawsholm Gas- Works of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners, where they will be enabled to 
see the most recent development of the heat-regenerative system ot 
firing gas-retorts. On their arrival at Dawsholm, they will, I believe 
receive the hospitality of the Gas Committee. On the evening of Thuy. 
day, the members will be entertained at a conversazione given in their 
honour by the Gas Committee in the Corporation Picture Galleries, where 
I may mention, the daily sittings of the Institute will be held. At eight 
o'clock on the following morning, they will embark on the far-famed flogt. 
ing palace known as the Lord of the Isles, by which they will be conveyed 
to and from Inverary, the capital of Argyleshire, and the residence of the 
Duke of Argyle. This trip will introduce the members of the Institute to 
some of the finest loch and mountain scenery in Scotland. Luncheon ang 
dinner will be served on board the steamer, whose resources in this respect 
are somewhat extraordinary. The vessel has ample accommodation for 
1200 or 1500 passengers; and the ability of the chief steward to puryg 

for 500 or 600 persons has frequently been put to the test, with most suc. 
cessful results. This will be a whole-day excursion. It is just possibje 
that arrangements may yet be made for a party of the members to visit 
the Forth Bridge on the Saturday of the Institute week. 

Judging by the prospectus which has just been issued, there seems to be 
every probability that the International Exhibition of Industry, Science 
and Art, which it is intended to hold in this city next year, will give con. 
siderable prominence to gas and other illuminants, including electricity, 
I find, in the system of classification adopted for the exhibits, that gas and 
illuminants other than electricity constitute Class X.; and so far as gas 
is concerned the arrangement is as follows :—Coal and other Gas: Manufac. 
ture, purification, storeage, and distillation of coal gas; treatment of 
residues ; water gas ; oil gas; and carburetted air. Testsand Photometrical 
Apparatus: Chemical tests, standards of light, and measurement of light, 
Burners and Fittings : Gas-fittings, burners for illuminating gas, globes and 
brackets, reflectors and other methods for imparting greater light, gas. 
meters, regulators, governors, and methods of lighting. Gas-stoves, &,, 
will be included in Class IX. 

Nothing very definite has yet been done by the Special Sub-Committee 
appointed some weeks since to consider and report whether anything can 
be done to render the Tradeston Gas-Works more capable of meeting the 
requirements of the South Side of the city as regards the supply of gas 
thereto, or what other steps should be taken for this purpose. It is satis. 
factory to know, however, that the matter of the remit is not being allowed 
to lie dormant, as schemes are being thought out which will shortly be 
laid before the Sub-Committee for their consideration and deliberation, 
One of them involves the erection of a very large gasholder, having a 
capacity far in excess of that of the largest holders yet erected in Scotland, 
This may be taken as favouring the notion of eventually reserving the 
Tradeston station for gas-storing purposes exclusively. I know that 
amongst the members of the Sub-Committee there is a desire to erect new 
works for making gas altogether outside the town, and in the vicinity of 
some important field of gas coal, as it is thought that manufacturing 
economy would be promoted more by so doing than by extending the 
Tradeston works on any considerable scale, even if this were possible. 

A few days ago the Ardrossan Police Commissioners held a special 
meeting for the purpose of executing security deeds for loans of £20,000 
for works, and £3800 for costs of the Act of Parliament in connection with 
the transfer of the gas and water works. The necessary mortgages and 
relative agreements with the Scottish Legal Life Assurance Society were 
submitted to the meeting, and were signed by a quorum of the Commis. 
sioners and the Treasurer. In view of an offer from the Gas and Water 
Company to accept £2800 in full of the costs of the Act, it was agreed not 
to insist upon the re-taxation of the accounts, but to settle the costs by 
payment of this sum, which gave an abatement of £100, while saving the 
cost of re-taxation. Incidentally, Provost Hogarth, who presided, stated 
that he would recommend the Company to allow a further sum of £20, 
It was also resolved to pay the accounts of the Commissioners’ own agents 
without re-taxation. A writer in one of the local papers commends both 
the Commissioners and the Gas and Water Company for having “ buried 
the hatchet.” As regards the Commissioners, he says they have acted ve 
wisely in abandoning the idea of a re-taxation of the accounts; while wi 
respect to the Gas and Water Company, he says he is glad that they saw 
their way to make a very respectable concession, thus saving all further 
trouble. The Commissioners may have paid more than was anticipated 
for the works ; but even though this may have been the case, they have, 
in his opinion, made a good investment. He goes on to remark that they 
have the advantage of making the purchase at a time when the tide of 
depression in the burgh is evidently on the wane, and when there is likely 
to be a large increase in the consumption of both gas and water. 

The use of the electric light in a portion of the town of Greenock by the 
Police Board, and the sale of the same commodity to the Roxburgh Street 
Sugar-Refining Company, have not been attended with success. They have, 
with the consent of the Sugar-Refining Company, discontinued the electric 
light to the refinery; and they have authorized the discharge of the atten- 
dant and the preservation of the turbine and dynamos in good order. 

The Glasgow pig-iron market has been somewhat firmer this week, but 
without much business doing in warrants. Makers’ iron is in rather better 
request. Business was done in Scotch warrants yesterday at 41s. 7d. down 
to 41s. 34d. cash, with buyers at the close at the lowest quotation. The 
stock of Scotch pig iron in the public warrant stores is now considerably 
in excess of what it was a "aad ago; the increase frequently amounting to 
2000 tons or more per week. 

There is no sign of any immediate improvement in the coal trade; and 
the prices remain unchanged in almost all cases. In the shipping depart- 
ment, a slight falling off is reported here and there, 





Tue ExtTENsIoN oF THE SowERBY Broce Gas-Worxs.—The Sowerby 
Bridge Local Board have received from the Local Government Board the 
draft of the Provisional Order sanctioning the purchase by the 
Board of Messrs. Whitworth’s gas-works at Luddenden Foot. 

Gas Coat Contracts.—An important contract was decided on Saturday, 
when tenders were accepted for 26,000 tons of coal for Portugal. The suc 
cessful collieries are Durham pits; and the price accepted was 6s. per ton, 
free on , in one case, and 6s. 8d. in another. A large quantity of gas 
coal is just now being sent to the Mediterranean ports from the Tyne, but 
the price is lw—amongst the lowest on record. 

Betrast Water Suppiy.—It appears that the contract for ing out 
the first portion of the Stonyford Water-Works of the Belfast Improve- 
ment Commissioners, which was let to Messrs. Anwell, Dyson, and Wait- 
wright, of Liverpool, has not progressed satisfactorily. The firm were 
allowed a certain time to complete the undertaking; but it is computed 
that according to the progress being made it could not possibly be finished 
in anything like the period fixed. It is understood that the Commis 
sioners are intending to take the contract, which amounts to close upod 
£40,000, into their own hands. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiveRPOoL, May 21. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The solicitude expressed last week seems to be 
well founded, as, in point of fact, a great irregularity in prices has prevailed 
daring the past few days—the quotations at Hull, for instance, rangin 
petween £12 and £11 10s. It is evident that the recent higher values, an 
the promulgated possibility of still dearer prices, have not induced Con- 
tinental consumers to hasten their purchases; on the contrary, they 
show very little concern about supplying their future requirements—the 
idea that the improved values cannot be maintained being evidently 
fixed in their minds. They are somewhat supported in their views 
by the rapid decline in nitrate; and it is, of course, known that sum- 
mer delivery can be bought at 9s. per cwt. Speculators, having to acertain 
extent failed in selling for future delivery on the basis of present prices, 
have no further object in keeping up the market above its natural course. 
Hence they themselves, after having quoted extreme rates, are now gradu- 
ally dropping quotations; and probably until we get a lumping level 
in—i.e., @ figure which will re-awaken the Continental demand—very 
little business will be done. This much, however, may be said in favour 
of the late rise—that it assisted in getting makers good prices for their 
stock, and that it gave consumers a strong indication that they are power- 
less to keep an advance in check, when once the position justifies it. 





Lonpvon, May 21. 

Tar Products.—A somewhat stronger feeling pervades the market; and 
pitch, which has so long been dead, is decidedly in better request. The 
rapid fall in carbolic acid has already been arrested ; and to-day’s quotation 
is higher. Anthracene appears to be scarce; but users do not seem 
able to pay the raised limits of this article. Benzol hangs a little; but 
this is not to be wondered at after the rapid advances of late. Prices: 
Tar, 9s. to 12s. 6d. per ton. Benzols, 90 per cent., 3s. 44d. per gallon ; 50 per 
cent., 28. 8d. per gallon. Toluol, 2s. 1d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
Is. 8d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. a gallon. Creosote, 13d. per gallon. 
Pitch, 11s. to 18s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 2s. 74d. per gallon. Cresylic 
acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s.6d.perton. Anthracene, “A” quality, 
lid. per unit; “B” quality, 8d. per unit. 

A ia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia has been quoted at much 
higher prices during the week; but no important business has been trans- 
acted. As high as £12 5s. was quoted; but to-day’s value may be taken as 
£11 10s. to £11 15s. Prices of other products are: Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 
6s, per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 
9d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. 
Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 








Coat In New SoutH Wates.—In connection with a recent discovery of 
coal about 15 miles from Sydney (struck at a depth of 2307 feet from the 
surface) Mr. T. W. E. David, Government Geological Surveyor, has prepared 
a detailed report upon the boring. The thickness of the upper seam being 
taken at 4 ft. 2 in., and the average specific gravity of the coal as 1°4, the 
seam contains about 7090 tons of coal per acre, which will yield, after a 
third has been deducted for waste in getting, faults, &c., about 3550 tons of 
large coal, and about 1180 tons of small coal per acre. 

Tae Use or ConcRETE IN ConsTRUCTING WaTER-Works.—Sheriff Dove 
Wilson has just decided an action which came before him at Stonehaven, in 
reference to the use of concrete in the construction of water reservoirs. 
The action was brought by Messrs. John Lindsay and Son, slaters, of 
Montrose, to recover £23, the balance of the contract price for a reservoir 
made by them for the defenders, the municipal authority of Bervie, Kin- 
cardineshire, in connection with the burgh water supply. Defenders resisted 

yment on the allegation that the work was not well done; the tank not 
nn water-tight. The Sheriff has found this not to be the case, and has 
given decree for the sum claimed. Ina note to his judgment, he said the 
tank was to be constructed of concrete, and on the inside there was to be 
4 plastering composed of cement and sand. The tank was constructed 
apparently entirely as the specification required; but when it came to be 
used it was found that it would not hold water. The cause of this was 
the mistake made in the specification, in not providing for a coating of 
pure cement, however thin it might be, over the plaster. The whole 
evidence went to show that the surface of a tank like the one in question 
could not be expected to be water-tight if not coated with pure cement. 
There was no evidence that the pursuers had neglected their work or the 
specification in any way; and therefore he considered they were entitled 
to the amount sued for, with expenses, 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE Batu Gas Company.—As an instance of the 
development of the business of the Bath Gas Company, it may be inte- 
resting to our readers to know that the Company’s original Act was 
obtained in the year 1818, and in the first year—1820—that gas was made, 
2600 tons of coal were carbonized, and 15,917,139 cubic feet of gas produced ; 
the price to the consumers being 15s. per 1000 cubic feet. In the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1886, the Company carbonized 39,672 tons of coal, and 
made 379,388,000 cubic feet of gas. The price up to December last was 
2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; but it is now 2s. 5d.—an advance of 2d. per 
1000 feet having been made to meet the great fall in the price of residuals. 
At the present time the Company are supplying on an average upwards of 
a million cubic feet of gas per diem. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Monzy Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p, 941.) 




































































; When | nt Paid | ciosing Ris’| Yield 
jae. | Share ex c- upon 
™ Dividena.| 4 § NAME. sher,| Prices. Pall) rest. 
as® Wk.| ment. 

£ p. c. GAS COMPANIES. £6. a. 
590,000) 10 | 14 Apr. | 104 | Alliance & Dublin 10p.c.. +| 10 |18 “198 |. 156 7 8 
100,000} 20 |26Nov.| 10 |Bahia,Limited. . .. + 20 | + (8 6 8 
5 6 |12Nov, if Bombay, Limited . . « +| 5 | 73—72!.. 1416 8 
880,000/ Stck.| 25 Feb.| 114 |Brentford Consolidated . «| 100 j2u7—s +» 4417 0 
110,000] ,, Ff 8 Do. New. . .« « «| 100 /168—1734+8 1415 4 
220,000) 20 [16 Mar.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 4|\.. (41011 
820,000) 20 {14 Apr.| 11} |British. . . . » + + «| 20 si 46 | +» 41710 
278,750 10 |12Nov.| 6 |Buenos 5 ~ fuldemmennan 10 |184—144| .. 14 2 9 
147,740) 20 |25Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20) 26-98 |..|5 0 0 
50,000) Stck.| 14 Apr.| 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 285270] 48 5 0 0 
130,000} ,, a Do. New do. . ./ 100 |202—207|..|5 1 5 
121,234) ,, |80Dec.| 44 Do. £4 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |122—125)+2 |g 12 0 
557,320 15 Dec.| 11 [Continental Union, Limited.) 20 | 42—44/ .. |5 0 0 
242,680) 20 2 ll Do. New ’69&'72) 14/ 28—80/.. 15 2 9 
200,000} 20 ja 8 Do. 7Tp.c. Pref. | 20 | 84—36 |+1/4 810 
75,000) Stck.| 30 Mar.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| 100 |197—202|) .. |419 0 
125,000) ,, 9 7 Do. 7 p.c. 100 |188—148| .. |4 1710 
50,000) ,, » 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.| 100 |124—129) .. |418 0 
234,060) 10 |27Jan.| 11 (European Limited . . «| 10 |224—234/+ iis 18 7 
90,000} 10 9 ll Do. New, . 74| 16—17 \* 417 4 
177,030) 10 ” ll Do. do. . .| 5 |104—118| .. 1415 7 
5,467,940|Stck.|25Feb.| 12 |Gaslight& Coke, A,Ordinary| 100 |244—248 +8 /4 16 10 
100,000} ,, ms 4 0. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 98—98 |+8|4 1 7 
665,000) ,, » | 10 Do. C,D,&E, 10p.c. Pf.| 100 |255—260| +3 |8 16 11 
80,000) ,, " 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prt. | 100 |119—124| .. |4 0 8 
60,000) ,, ” 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 |180—185) .. |4 1 1 
1,300,000; ,, " 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |164—167| .. |4 8 10 
1000) 5 ” 10 Do, J,10 p. c. Prf.| 100 |258—258/+1 |8 17 6 
1,061,150; ,, |15 Dec.) 4 Do, 4p.c. Deb.Stk,| 100 |114—116| .. |8 8 11 
294,850| ,, és 43 Do. 4¢p.c. do, | 100 121-124) .. |B.12 7 
p ” ” 6 Do. 6p.c.. . «| 100 |162—167| .. |8 11 10 
8,600,000/Stck.|12 May| 10 (Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |214-219*/+2 }411 4 
. 5 |15Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 a | + {412 8 
510,000}100 | lApr.| 5 |Met,.of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 |109—111| .. |410 1 
541,920) 20 | 26Nov.| 6 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 |18}—194)— 4/6 3 1 
150,000} 5 | 26 Nov.| 10 Oriental, Limited... . 6 10;.-/5 0 0 
50,000 80 Mar.) 8 (Ottoman, Limited. . . -|5 6 8 
90,000) 10 {28 Apr./ 10 |san Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 144—154).. |6 9 0 
500,000/Stck.| 25 Feb. | 154 |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 /812—817| .. |417 9 
1,850,000} ,, a 12 Do. B do. | 100 [244—249| .. |416 4 
125,750) 5, ” 13 Do. C do. | 100 '260—270| .. 416 8 
450, » | 80Dec.| 5 Do. _ 5p.c.Deb. Stk, 100 |182—186) .. (8 18 6 
60,000, 6 /16 Mar.| 11 /Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig.) 6 | 11—18|.. |4 4-7 

*Ex div.) 
. WATER COMPANIES. 

714,957 Stck.| 80 Dec. Chelsea, Ordinary. . . +/| 100 288-243 +8 /8 12 0 
1,720,560 Stck.! 80 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary . «| 100 200—205) .. [8 18 2 
700,000| 50 |30Dec.| 94 ‘Grand Junction . . . +| 60 128—128 .. (814 2 
708,000/Stck.|12May!10 |Kent . . . + « « « «| 100 |254-259342 (817 0 
1,043,800) 100 |80 Dec.| 84 |Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 230—235/+1 812 4 
200; 100 ” 74 Do. p.c. max. . .| 100 |185—190, .. /8 18 11 
150,000 Stck.| 30 Mar.| 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. ./ 100 |112—114 .. (8 10 2 
,000; 100 | 10 Feb.| 124 |New River, New Shares . ./ 100 | 4.. 810 6 
1,000,000/Stck.|27 Jan.| 4 Do.  4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |114—117 :: [8 8 4 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 |S*thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 |167—172 .. lg 99 
126,500 “ 6 | Do. Thp.c. do. | 100 |157—162 .. (814 1 
1,155,066 Stck./ 15 Dec. | 10+ | West Middlesex . . . «| 100 |257—262 . le 16 4 


| 
+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 











GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL— 


GW yy NINE: 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
eg “GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


Cc 
HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
awarded to GWYNNE & | i 
Co,for Gas Exhausters,&c. 

Only Medal at the Liver- i AHA ili 

- — Hi HAHN 
pool International Exhibi- i i ] il i 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal i | (| | i 
ni " | 
ii | Wi 
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Pumping Engines. ‘ 
| | 4 
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They have never sought 
to make price the chief 
consideration, but to pro- 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
18 giving the fullest satis- 

action, Pin tial 

They have completed 
Exhaustérs to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


Passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
Satisfaction in work, and 
Can be referred to. 
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Onxty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
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sure. 
NO OTHER MAKER CAN 
DO THIS. 
GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 


REGULATORS, PUMPS, 
&e., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 





The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 


(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited,advise their friends that their 
nlyrepresentatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 350,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’NEIL1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuRIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpony, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. 2 
JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 

Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

No. 30, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 


WANTED, are-engagement as Working 


MANAGER of a small Gas-Works, by a person 





of considerable practical experience in the Manufac- | 


ture and Distribution of Gas in all its branches. A 
practical Plumber and Gasfitter. First-class testimo- 
nials and references. 

Address No. 1512, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C, 


WANTED, a situation, by a competent 
hand, as GASFITTER (compo or iron) and 
METER INSPECTOR. Service and Main Laying. 
An abstainer. No objection to go abroad. 

Address (stating wages, &c.) FitrEr, 4, Rose Cottages, 
Christchurch Road, BournEemMovuTH. 





WANTED, by a young Man, a total! 

abstainer, employment either as MANAGER of | 
Gas-Works, at home or abroad (has held similar posi- | 
tion for four years), or as FOREMAN and METER | 
INSPECTOR, Is used to Main and Service Laying, | 
Engines, Exhausters, Pumps, &c. Can leave present | 
employment to suit requirements. | 

Address No. 1516, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freet Srreet, E.C. | 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a re-| 
| 


engagement ata Gas-Works. Eighteen years’ 
practical experience in every department of the Works, 
Distribution, and Extensions. Is a good Accountant, 
First-class testimonials or references. 
Address 8S. TurnER, River Court Nurseries, 229, King 
Street, Hammersmith, Lonpon, W. 


WANTED, an appointment as Working 
MANAGER or SECRETARY and MANAGER 
of a Gas- Works making about 5 to 20 millions. Sixteen 
ears’ practical experience in the Manufacture and 
istribution of Gas and Sulphate of Ammonia. First- 
class references and testimonials. 
Address No. 1519, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Srreet, E.C, 











IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make only the best quality of 

| FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 

| District. Telegraphic Address: * Errwat, Lonpon.” 


| ALEX. WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
| 





MILLBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
[Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.”] 

Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

| Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 

| Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

| *,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 





HONG KONG AND CHINA GAS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


(LEEE wanted for Hong Kong, who has 


had practical experience in the keeping of Gas 
| Accounts. 
| Apply, by letter only, with copies of testimonials, 
stating age, and whether married or single, and salary 
| required. 
C. E, WaALpvucK, 
148, Gresham House, Secretary. 
| Old Broad Street, E.C, 


| 
ANTED, to Purchase or Hire, Tank 
| WAGGONS. 
| Address No. 1517, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
| Fieer Street, E.C. 


“WANTED, Gas Liquor from Midland 


District. 








| Address No. 1518, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court 
| Fueet STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, two Second-Hand Purifiers 


| 
| 





and COVERS, 8 feet by 6 feet, also HYDRAULIC 
MAIN, 16 feet by 14 or 16 inches. 
Apply, with price and condition, to Mr. W. R. 
Cooper, Gas-Works, Banzury. 


ANTED, two Purifiers, about 12 feet 


square, with Valves, all complete. Must be in 
good condition. 
Address No. 1510, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, E.C. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
M:?. JABEZ CHURCH, M.Inst.C.E., 


17n, Great George Street, Westminster—the 
lease of his chambers at this address having expired— 
has removed to MORE COMMODIOUS OFFICES at 
No. 55, Parliament Street, Westminster (over Grindlay’s 
Bank), where he will in future carry on his practice. 


F OR SALE—A Livesey’s Patent Washer 

for 100,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, with Bye-pass 
Valve and 6-inch Connections. Equal to new; in use 
18 months. Being removed fora larger one. Also two 
6-inch Dry-faced BYE-PASS VALVES; all in first- 
class order. 

For price, &c,, apply to the Secretary, Gas Com- 
pany, ANDOVER. 





GITUATION wanted by a competent Man 
as GASFITTER, MAIN and SERVICE LAYER, 
and METER INSPECTOR. Good testimonials. 
Address G. J., 11, Charles Street, Westminster Bridge 
Road, Lonpon. 





GITUATION wanted by a Tinman, aged 


30, married. Experienced in Lamp and Sun- 
Burner Work. Good general workman. Has worked 
in Gas-Meter line. 

Address A. C., 39, Coburg Buildings, Coburg Row, 
WEsTMINSTER, S.W. 





STENCIL PLATES. 


TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS, 


T° BE SOLD, a magnificently executed 

Set for LETTERING PLANS, &c. The Set 
consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETS, 
plain, shaded, and ornamental; FOUR SETS of 
FIGURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, 
including Scales, Points, Corners, &c.,in a mahogany 
case, With Brushes. Price for the whole, 30s. 

Apply to Mr. G, Baker, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 
Road, Lonpon, N. 


IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased, 


120 and 121, NeweaTe Street, Lonpon, F.C, 


a 
OX SALE (cheap)—A complete Set of 
GAS-MAKING PLANT, with Hydraulic for foyy 
Retorts, Washer, Condensers, and Purifiers. Gasholder 
20 ft. Gin. diameter by 14 feet deep. 
Apply to D. BromiLow anp Co., Garswood Park Qo}, 
lieries, St. Helens, LANCASHIRE. 


: GAS PLANT FOR SALE, 
A Single-Lift Gasholder, 70 feet by 25 feet, 
with Columns and Framing, all in good condition, 
Also an IRON-ROOF SHED, used as a Coal Store, 
72 feet by 42 feet. 
he above will be sold for immediate removal, as it 
is arranged to put a larger tank and gasholder on the 
same site. 
Apply to Grorce H. Osporn, Secretary and Manager, 
Gas-Works, Bromley, KENT. 


BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 

T HE Gas-Works Committee of the 

Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of CAST-1RON GAS-PIPEg 
and WROUGHT-IRON TUBES for a period of Twelve 
months. 
| Forms of tender and further information may be ob- 
| tained on application to Mr. William Carr, Engineer 
| Gas-Works, Halifax. 
| Tenders, properly endorsed, must be sent to the 
| undersigned on or before Thursday, the 2nd day of 
| June, 1887, 














By order, 
KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Halifax, May 20, 1887. 


" MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS.WORKS, 


SPENT OXIDE. 

HE Gas Committee of the Corpora- 

tion of Manchester are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the Purchase and Removal of the 

SPENT OXIDE to be produced at their Gaythor, 

Rochdale Road, and Bradford Road Works during a 

period of One, Two, or Three years from the 80th of 
June next, 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Spent 
Oxide,” must be delivered at the Offices of the Gas 
Department, Town Hall, on or before Tuesday, the 7th 
day of June next. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application in writing to Mr. Charles Nickson, 
Superintendent of the Gas Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Jos. Heron, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, May 13, 1887. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
HE Gas Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation are prepared to receive TE NDERS 
for the Purchase and Removal of the TAR and AMMO- 
NIACAL LIQUOR to be produced at their Droylsden 
Station during a period of One or more years from the 
24th of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee and endorsed ‘Tender for Tar and 
Liquor, Droylsden,” must be delivered at the Offices of 
the Gas Department, Town Hall, on or before Tuesday, 
the 7th day of June next. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application in writing to Mr. Charles Nickson, 
Superintendent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Jos. HERon, Town Clerk. 











Town Hall, Manchester, May 13, 1887. 








G. WALLER & €0.S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 


MADE with THREE or FOUR BLADES. 
2000 to 250,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 
In use and on order for over 100 Works, equal to 3,850,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 


[See previous Advertisements.] 


ONE WASHER IN HAND OF 1i MILLION FEET FOR RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 


Phoenix Engineering Works, 24, Holland Street, Southwark, London, S.E. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


This Four-Blade Exhauster will pass fully 15 per cent, more per revolution 
than any other Four-Blade Exhauster with the same size cylinder, and with from 


Four-Blade Exhauster. 


15 to 80 per cent. less friction or driving power, and without oscillation. 
It will pass fully 50 per cent. more per revolution than any Two-Blade 
Exhauster, with very little increase in driving power for the increased delivery. 
The accompanying Engraving shows the space cleared by this Exhauster four 
times each revolution, and between the dotted lines is the space cleared by any other 
No other Exhauster gives such a steady gauge. 








OLDEST MAKERS OF BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS FOR 300 WORKS. 
qj MODEL OF PATENT EXHAUSTER SENT FOR INSPECTION. 


Patent Compensating Steam Governors. Special Tar Pumps. 
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BY DIRECTION OF THE TRUSTEE OF THE 
LATE COL. W. DUNKLEY PAINE. 


BRIGHTON. 
pMPORTANT FREEHOLD SHOP PREMISES, with 
qouble frontage to Old Steine and Castle Square, 
occupied by Messrs. Sykes and Co., at the very in- 
adequate rent of £125 per annum, : 
EHOLD GROUND RENT of £20 a year, arising 
oat of the Black Horse Free Public House, situate at 
112, Church ae with early reversion to the valu- 
k rental. 
sHENTY ORIGINAL SHARES of £20 each fully 
id inthe Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, 
as a dividend of 10 per cent., and other 
vestme 


estments. f 
R. JOHN LEES has received instruc- 
tions to Sell by Auction, at the Old Ship Hotel, 
Brighton, on Monday, June 6, at Three for Four o’clock, 
in Lots, the above desirable property, offering secure 
i ents. 
oe viewed by permission of the Tenants, and par- 
ticalars had of Messrs. BLewitTt and TyLer, Solicitors, 
194, Gracechurch Street, E.C,; at the place of sale; 
gad of Mr. JoHN Less, Auctioneer and Land Agent, 
eigate, and 17, Wool Exchange, E.C. 



























ea see 
TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND 
OTHERS. 


HE Brighouse Local Board are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the purchase of 

the surplus TAR produced at their Gas-Works, for 
aterm of One, Two, or Three years, from the Ist of 


Julynext. — 
The quantity of Tar made is about 3850 tons per 







apnum. 

Any further particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed on the outside, “‘ Tender for 
Tar,” stating price per ton at the Gas-Works, must be 
sent in on or before Thursday, the 9th of June, 
1987, addressed to Richard Kershaw, Esq., Chairman 
of the Local Board, Public Offices, Brighouse. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 












By order, 
JaMES Parkinson, Manager. 
Brighouse, May 20, 1887. 


CAST-IRON SOCKET PIPES. 


TENDERS are invited for the supplv of 
about 1600 yards of 6-inch PIPES; each pipe to 
be9feetin length exclusive of socket, the weight not 
less than 266 Ibs.; also about 104 yards of 4-inch, 
weight not less than 168 lbs.; also about 1800 yards of 
$inch, weight not less than J12lbs.; and about 3850 
yards 2-inch (in 6-feet lengths), weight not less than 
56lbs. All Pipes to be coated with Dr. Angus Smith's 
Patent Solution ; and each pipe to be tested at a suffi- 
cient pressure to be capable of standing a working 
pressure of 300 feet head of water. 

Bends, Springs, and Tee-Pieces and Special Connec- 
tions to be quoted as pipes at per ton, f.o.b. at any of 
the Welsh ports, on or before the 30th inst. 

Payment to be made within three months from date 
of delivery. 

Address Gro. WELLER, Gas-Works Lessee, St. Ives, 


ConnWALL. 
T HE Corporation of Walsall invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 25,000 tons of 
STAVELEY, YORKSHIRE, or any other good GAS 
COAL, to be delivered during One year from the Ist of 
July next, either at the London and North-Western or 
Midland Railway Stations at Walsall, or the Corpora- 
tion Siding at the Pleck Gas-Works, as may be required. 

Forms of tender and specification may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
any tender; and they reserve the right to divide the 
contract between several firms. 

Tenders, sealed, and marked outside “ Tender for 
Gas Coal,” and stating the price for large Coal and also 
for Nuts, are to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
Tuesday, the 8lst of May inst. 

Joun R. Cooper, Town Clerk. 

Borough Offices, Walsall, May 18, 1887. 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


CANNEL AND COAL, 


THE Gas Committee require Tenders for 
CANNEL and COAL by 10 a.m. Monday, the 30th 
of May, 1887, 
For specification and form of tender apply to 
ee man - 
ngineer and Manager. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, April 27, 1887. ” 


BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


RESIDUAL PRODUCTS, 


TE Gas Committee of the Burton-upon- 
Trent Corporation invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and surplus 
TAR to be produced at their Works during Six or 
Twelve months from the end of July next. 
obable quantity of Coal carbonized during twelve 
Months, 20,000 tons. 
The Liquor and Tar will be delivered free into Con- 
tractor’s tank-trucks on the Gas-Works Railway Siding. 
The strength of the Liquor will be tested by Twaddel’s 
enmcter, and — tendering are requested to 
€ price i P 
from 34° & a per ton to be paid for each 4° of strength 
Payments, net cash monthly. 
Separate tenders for Liquor and Tar, and for six 
twelve months respectively, sealed, and endorsed 
ender for Residual Products,” are to be delivered 
M me ator before Ten a.m. on Thursday, the 26th of 
The high 
ighest or any tend i 
accepted any tender will not necessarily be 

































TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 












































F. L. — an 
Manager and Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Burton-upon-Trent, 
May 14, 1887. 






MONTE VIDEO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


N OTICE is hereby given that the 

FIFTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the Company will be held at the Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon Street, London, on Tuesday, the 3lst day of 
May, at Half-past Two o’clock in the Afternoon, when 
the Directors will present a Report and an audited 
Statement of Accounts for the Year ending the 31st of 
December, 1886. 
The Books for the Transfer of Shares will be closed 
from Tuesday, the 17th, to Tuesday, the 3lst of May, 
1887, both days inclusive. 
Dated this 16th day of May, 1887. 

By order, 
Tuomas F’, Lane, Secretary. 

Offices of the Company, 


103, Gresham House, Old Broad St., London, E.C. 


TO COAL CONTRACTORS. 


THE Sedgley Local Board invite Tenders 

for supplying 500 to 1000 tons of GAS COAL, the 
deliveries to be made at Shut End Siding, at such times 
and in such quantities as may be directed. 

Sealed tenders, marked “ Coal,” to reach me on or 
before the 8th day of June next. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Josern Smits, Clerk, 
High Holborn, Sedgley, May 15, 1887. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Bromley Gas 


Consumers’ Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the gy of the surplus TAR pro- 
duced at their Works, from July 1, 1887, to June 30, 
1888. The probable quantity will be over 100,000 gallons. 

Further particulars oe be obtained of the Secretary 
and Manager, at the Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Monday, the 6th of 
June, 1887. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, 

GerorGeE H. Oszorn, 
Secretary and Manager. 
May 24, 1887. 





COAL CONTRACT. 
HE Directors of the Victoria New- 


market Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 3500 
tons of best screened GAS COAL, to be delivered as 
required, during the ensuing Twelve months ending 
June 30, 1888. 

Tenders, stating price per ton delivered free at New- 
market Railway Station, to be sent to the undersigned 
on or before Saturday, the 4th of June, 1887, from 
whom any further particulars may be obtained. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
THomAs WILKINSON, 
Manager and Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Newmarket, May 18, 1887. 





LYTHAM IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 

HE Gas Committee of the above Board 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 

of-1500 tons (more or less) of best screened GAS COAL 

and about 500 tons of CANNEL, in such quantities as 

may be required during One year, commencing the lst 
of July next. 

Tenders (endorsed) with analysis, stating price per 
ton at Lytham Station to be forwarded to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Commissioners’ Office, 
Lytham, not later than the 28th inst. 

The Committee reserve the right to accept the whole 
or any portion of the quantities required; and they do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Any further particulars may be obtained on applica- 


tion to 
Cuas. A. Myers, Clerk. 
Lytham, May 9, 1887. 


MOSSLEY CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
TAR AND LIQUOR. 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR pro- 
duced at their Works, for a period of One year, 
commencing on the Ist of July next. 
Any further particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Manager (Mr. R. Merrell) at the Gas- Works. 
Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Products,” to be 
sent to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 
4th of June next. 
The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or uny tender. 





By order, 
Josep Hype, Town Clerk. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


THE Directors are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the supply of 95,000 tons of best 
dry, unscreened, fresh-wrought GAS COALS, f.o.b. at 
port of shipment, upon the steamers employed by the 
Company, in the year ending Aug. 31, 1888. 

Also for the like quantity in each of the two succeeding 
years. 

Prices to be stated for each year separately, 

Terms of payment will be cash, fortnightly. 

Deliveries in nearly uniform monthly quantities. 

Particulars and forms of contract may be obtained on 
application at the Office of the Company’s Engineer, 

r. H. E. Jones, Commercial Gas-Works, Stepney. 

The Directors will not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Coals,” to 
be delivered here not later than the 23rd of June next. 

By order, 
H. D, Exuis, Secretary, 
Commercial Gas- Works, Stepney, E. 








May 20, ° 


TAUNTON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 


HE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of COAL over One 
year, commencing the Ist of July next. 
Particulars may obtained of the undersigned, to 
whom sealed tenders may be sent not later than the 
1st of June next, 

ALFRED Epwarps, 

Secretary and Manager. 

May 14, 1887. 





TAUNTON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
TENDERS FOR TAR. 


THE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the TAR produced at their Works 
for One, Two, or Three years, commencing the Ist of 
July next, 
Particulars of the undersigned, to whom tenders 
are to be sent on or before the 30th of May next. 

ALFRED EpWakbs, 

Secretary and Manager. 

May 14, 1887. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 


HE Gas Committee of the Buxton Local 

Board invite TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR and LIQUOR produced at their Works in 
Ashwood Dale, for the term of One year or upwards. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Tar, &c.,”’ to be sent, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, not 
later than the 28th inst. 

Particulars may be obtained of Mr. G. Smedley, Gas 
Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, 

By order, 
Josian Taytor, Clerk. 

Buxton, May 17, 1887. 








BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS, 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
(THE Gas Committee of the Borough of 


St. Helens invite TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR produced at their Works, for One 
year, commencing on the Ist of July next. 

The quantity is 1600 tons, more or less. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” stating 
the price per ton, are to be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, Warrington Old 
Road, St. Helens, and delivered to the undersigned 
(from whom forms of tender may be obtained) not later 
than Tuesday, the 7th of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Samvet GLover, Manager. 
Gas-Works, St. Helens, May, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the St. Helens 
Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for all undermentioned IRONWORK for a New Retort- 
House. 
Contract No, 1. 

For the supply and erection of Cast-Iron Stage- 
Flooring, Staircase, Columns and Landing, Wrought- 
Iron Buckstaves, &c. 

Contract No, 2. 

For the supply and erection of Hydraulic Mains, 
Ascension, Arch and Dip Pipes, Wrought-Iron Gas and 
Tar Mains, Brackets, &c. 

The drawings and specifications may be seen, and 
forms of tender obtained, on application to the under- 
signed at the Gas- Works, St. Helens, or at the Office of 
Mr. John West, C.E., Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Platting, 
Manchester. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Stage Flooring, &c., Con- ~ 
tract No. 1,” and “ Hydraulic Mains, &c., Contract No. 2,” 
must be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, and delivered not later than Ten a.m. on the 
27th day of May, at the Gas-Works, Warrington Old 
Road, St. Helens. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


May 14, 1887. 


Samvet Grover, Manager. 





TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 


THE Corporation of Birkenhead are 

prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
the best quality of screened COAL, COAL NUTS, 
CANNEL, and CANNEL NUTS, for gas-making pur- 
poses, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, com- 
mencing from the 26th of June, 1887. 

Forms of tender, together with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. Paterson, C.E., Gas 
Engineer, Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent in to me, 
sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Gas-Works Coal,” 
not later than Five o’clock in the Afternoon of Friday, 
the 10th of June, 1887. 

Also for a supply of STEAM COAL and SLACK, to 
be delivered at the Pumping Stations of the Spring 
Hill, Flaybrick Hill, and Borough Road Water-Works, 
for a period of One, Two, or Three years, commencing 
from the 26th of June, 1887. 

Forms of tender, and any other information, may be 
obtained from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E., Water 
Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton, delivered at the 
various Pumping Stations, must be sent in to me, 
sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Water-Works Coal,” 
not later than Five o’clock in the Afternoon of Friday, 
the 10th of June, 1887. 

Deliveries to be made from time to time according to 
the requirements of the respective engineers. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Atrrep Gitt, Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, Birkenhead, May 10, 1887, 
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SLIGO GAS COMPANY. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
eupply, and erection of four new PURIFIERS, TOWER 
SCRUBBER, &c. Also a Second-Hand 12-Horse Power 
ROBY ENGINE with Boiler fixed. 
Particulars may be obtained from F. Browning, Esq., 
C.E., 87, Wellington Road, Dublin. 
Tenders to be sent to Simon Cullen, Esq., J.P., Chair- 
man of the Sligo Gas Company. 





NELSON LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas. ComMITTEE.) “ 
ENDERS are invited for the erection 
of two IRON ROOFS 90 feet by 45 feet and 
70 feet by 50 feet ; also CONDENSERS, large LIQUOR 
CISTERN, and two small PURIFIERS, &c., for Sul- 
phate Plant. 

The drawings and specifications can be seen at the 
Gas-Works. 

Quantities and forms of tender and all other infor- 
mation can be obtained from Mr. W. Foster, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, on payment of two guineas, which will be 
returned on a bond fide tender being received, 

.» H. Harttey, Clerk to the Board, 

May 21, 1887. 





AMMONIACAL LIQUOR AND SURPLUS TAR. 


THE Directors of the Barnsley Gas 
Company are desirous of receiving TENDERS 
for the purchase of the whole of the AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR, and for the surplus COAL TAR, produced at 
their Works at Pontefract Road and Old Mill, for a 
period of One, Two, or Three years, as may be agreed 
upon, commencing from July 1 next. 

Probable quantity, and any other particulars, may be 
had on application to the undersigned. 

Separate tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Ammoniacal Liquor” or “ Surplus Coal Tar,” as the 
case may be, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent to 
me on or before Thursday, the 2nd day of June, 1887. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any other tender. 

By order, 
Joun Hvutcurnson, Manager. 

Gas Office, Barnsley, May 23, 1887. 





CITY OF LINCOLN, 


HE Gas Committee of the Lincoln 
Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of about 15,000 tons of GAS COAL and 
UTS, both to be well screened, dressed, and free from 
shale and pyrites, and to be delivered at the Works of the 
Corporation, in Lincoln and Bracebridge, during the 
period of One year, commencing on the Ist of July next, 
in such monthly quantities as may be required. 

For further information apply to Mr. J. Carter, Gas 
Offices, Newland, Lincoln, of whom forms of tender 
may also be obtained. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Coal,” must be 
sent in to me not later than Friday, the 3rd of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
H. K. Hess, 
Clerk of the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Lincoln, May 20, 1887. 


PETERBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Directors invite Tenders for the 
supply of Best Screened GAS COAL, for a period 

of Two years, commencing July 1, 1887. 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” 
must be addressed to the Chairman of the Company, 
and delivered at the Office of the Company not later 
than Saturday, the 11th of June next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

J. Barton, Secretary and Manager. 











WOLVERHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 


TO TAR CONTRACTORS, 
THE Directors of the Wolverhampton 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the surplus TAR produced at their Works, for One, 
Two, or Three years, commencing on the Ist of July 
next. 

Yearly quantity about 2100 tons. 

Further information can be obtained from the Mana- 
ger, Mr. J. Annan, Gas Offices, Wolverhampton. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Tar,” 
addressed to the Chairman, to be delivered on or before 
Tuesday, June 7, 1887. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

ALBERT Jones, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Wolverhampton, May 20, 1887. 





BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR SUPPLY OF COALS. 
HE Directors of the Bristol United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of about 130,000 tons of GAS COALS during the 
Twelve months between the Ist of July, 1887, and the 
1st of July, 1888, for use at their Works, situated re- 
spectively at Avon Street, St. Philip’s—Canons’ Marsh 
—and Stapleton Road, Bristol. 

Tenders from the districts of Gloucester, Somerset, 
Wales, Newcastle, Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties 
will be duly considered. 

The Coal to be partly Small and partly Large or 
Brush, and to be delivered in such monthly proportions 
as may be required by the Company, and in accordance 
with the season, and with a specification as to monthly 
quantities to be given by the Company. 

Sealed tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of 
Directors, Bristol United Gaslight Company, Canons’ 
Marsh, Bristol, marked “ Tender for Gas Coal,” and 
delivered not later than Tuesday, the 3lst of May next 

Full particulars and copy of specification may be 
obtained on application to 

Henry H. Townsenp, Secretary. 





THE Directors of the Brierley Hill Dis- 

trict Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of 5000 to 6000 tons of GAS COAL, to be delivered 
in quantities as required from the Ist of July next to 
the 30th of June, 1888, to Brettell Lane Station, or Round 
Oak Siding, G.W.R. 

Tenders to be delivered not later than Saturday 
June 18 next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Henry M. Jackson, Secretary. 





SEVENOAKS GAS COMPANY. 


GAS COAL. 


HE Directors of the Sevenoaks Gas 

Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of about 4000 tons of GAS COAL, to be de- 

livered at the Bat and Ball Station (L.C. & D. Railway), 
Sevenoaks, during the ing Twelve th 

The tenders must be divided into quantities of 2000 
tons each, and quoted accordingly. 

The deliveries to be made as required by the Com- 
pany’s Engineer and Manager. 

Terms: Net monthly account, 

Tenders must be sent in by not later than Wednes- 
day, the 8th of June, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Company, 88, High Street, Sevenoaks, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





By order, 
Henry How, Secretary. 
Sevenoaks, May 21, 1887. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
OAM’S Natural Oxide of Iron for Gas 


Purification. Analyzes 67 per cent. peroxide of 
iron; guaranteed not more than 20 per cent. of moisture. 
A large stock kept oxidized ready for use. Spent oxide 
purchased or exchanged. 

Write for samples and references to JoserH Boam, 
2, De Montfort Square, LEIcESTER. 


AS-BURNERS: Old and New. A 


Historical and Descriptive Treatise on the Pro- 
gress of Invention in Gas Lighting; embracing an 
account of the Theory of Luminous Combustion. By 
“ Owen MERRIMAN.” Reprinted from the JouRNAL oF 
Gas LiecutineG. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 

London: WALTER KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








HREE-LIFT GASHOLDER AT THE 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS- WORKS. 
Being the seven Plates, with accompanying letter-press 
description by GeorcEe Livesey, M. Inst. C.E., which 
appeared in the JournnAL or Gas Licurine, &c., ia 
November and December, 1881. Foolscap folio, in 
coloured wrapper, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
London: WALTER Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





THE USE OF 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA and SPENT LIME 
AGRICULTURE. 
LEAFLETS (as under) have been pre- 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE Comp. 
LIMITED 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of person 
got idle positions of Trust. ad 
BoNnvs granted on behalf of Secretaries 


Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water ™ 


anies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government ang 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, éc., dc, 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to RicuarpD J. PAvuLu, Secretary, 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E,¢, 


LIGHT! LIGHT!! LIGHT}; 


Light your Mansions, Mills, and Factories, Light you 

Villages and Towns with the New Illuminant— 
PARAFFIN GAS. 

It puts coal gas entirely in the shade in point y 
economy, purity, and brilliancy. 

No purification nor skilled labour necessary, 

Numerous Works already fitted up with the bey 
results. Existing Works altered to the new system x 
little cost. 

The best and simplest Works for exportation. 

Call and see the system in operation at the Premise 
of the Patentees. 

THE 











PATENT PARAFFIN GAS LIGHTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
12, WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
Particulars and Testimonials on application, 


ROYAL JUBILEE EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER, 
Sranp No. 660. 


(SOW THER BROTHERS, having had 
‘ considerable experience in the Erection of Gas- 
Works at home and abroad, beg to call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their IMPROVED 
SYSTEM OF SETTING RETORTS and TAR FUR. 
NACES—to burn Tar without Coke. 

Prices and particulars on application to 46, Venue 
Street, Poplar, Lonpon, E. 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 
ME. W. H. BENNETT having hai 

considerable experience in matters connected 
| with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventorsin the perfectionof 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
| PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT 
| which are granted for Fourteen Years. 
| Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 
Information as to cost,&c.,supplied gratuitously upon 
| application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
| WESTMINSTER. 








pared in cheap form for Gas Companies and Cor- | 


porations to distribute among possible purchasers of 
Sulphate of Ammonia and Spent Lime :— 


“THE VALUE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
AS A MANURE,” By Mr. F. J. Luoyp, F.C.S., 
Consulting Chemist tothe British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, Lecturer on Agriculture at King’s 
College, &c. (See Journan for May 19, 1885.) 
Price 5s. per 100, post free. 

“THE USE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AS 
MANURE.” By Mr. Witi1amM ARNOLD. (See 
Journat for July 14, 1885.) Price 2s. 6d. per 100, 
post free. 

“THE QUANTITIES OF SULPHATE OF AM- 
MONIA REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS CROPS.” 
By (the late) J. Manam. (Reprinted from Mr. 
Magnus Ohren’s ange on “Cooking and 
Heating byGas.”) Price 2s. 6d. per 100, post free. 


“ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF AMMO- 
NIUM SALTS IN AGRICULTURE.” By Pro- 
fessor Foster, M.A., F.C.S., &c., Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital. Price 10s. 
per 100, post free, 

“ON THE COMPOSITION AND USE OF GAS 
LIME IN AGRICULTURE.” By (the late) Dr. 
A. VoretckerR, Professor of Chemistry to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Price 
5s. per 100, post free, 


A Specimen Copy of each, free by post, for 
3d. in Stamps. 


LonpDon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


~ HUMPHRYS’ 


PATENT 


DAMPER FRAME. 


[Description, see JournnaL oF Gas LicGuTine, 
June 29, 1886. ] 








A simple plan for securing exact adjustment 
of damper opening, readily closed or altered at 
|@ moment’s notice. Moderate in price, perfectly 
| reliable, cannot get out of order, applicable to 
|every kind of furnace, and will last a lifetime. 


| Several in operation, and giving satisfaction. 








NORTON H. HUMPHRYS, 


Gas Engineer, 


SALISBURY. 








JUBILEE ILL 


UMINATIONS. 


Stars, Initials, &c., to any Design, fitted up ready for ust. 
BRUNSWICK STARS WITH COPPER TUBES. 


Size over Arms 1 


(3 


feet ee 5 feet 
oe £5 each. 


feet ee 4 


an £ 
Packed and delivered on Rails. 


Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings for Gas, Steam, Water, and Hydraulic 


purposes, Galvanized, 


Solution. Coils for Heating, Distilling, and 


or coated by Dr. Smith’s 


White Enamelled inside, 
Refrigerating. Well and 


Boring Tubes. Gasfitters’ Tools, Cocks, Valves, &c. 
JOHN SPENCER, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY, 





Gaslight Offices, Bristol, April 29, 1887. 


and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, London, E.C. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 31, 1887, 


A SEQUEL OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE ELECTRIC AND 
GAS EXHIBITION OF 1882-3 (Continued). 
Ix last week’s Journat we brought the narrative of Mr. 
Bray's connection with the Crystal Palace Electric and Gas 
Exhibition down to October, 1882, when the first disagree- 
ment arose between him and the Executive Committee 
respecting the location of Messrs. Sugg and Co.’s exhibit. 
Mr. Sugg’s speech, already referred to, acted upon Mr. Bray 
like the proverbial red rag on a bull. He at once issued a 
printed circular letter to the Committee for the Gas Section, 
m which the position assigned to Messrs. Sugg and Co. is 


Qualified as ‘‘the best in the exhibition,” because it adjoined 


the Electric Lighting Department; and the circular goes on 
to claim that if any preference were shown to anybody it 
should be to the Leeds firm. Desire for any such preference 





— 


is disclaimed, however; and the letter concludes with a protest 
against the reported statement of Mr. Sugg in regard to this 


point, and also ‘“ against any precedence being granted to any ‘ 
“one.” This circular is dated Oct. 12; and Mr. Livesey’s expla- - 


nation appeared in our columns, as already stated, on Oct. 17. 
This explanation did not appease Mr. Bray’s wrath; and 
after much correspondence, he declined to accept the position 
assigned to him. Eventually, however, and after a meeting 
of the General Committee, at which Mr. Livesey made a 
statement respecting the affair, expressing regret at Mr. Bray's 
refusal to co-operate with the Executive, but observing that 
the Committee “had no doubt of being able satisfactorily to 
‘fill his place,” Mr. Bray consented to exhibit. Mr. Livesey 
told the Committee the whole story of Mr. Bray's jealousy ; 
repudiating at the same time, on the part of the Committee, 
any idea of there being “first, second, or third places” in 
the arrangements. It is a principal point in Mr. Bray’s 
after-contention, that Mr. Livesey acted unfairly by him on 
this occasion in not actually reading all his letters upon 
this matter. It is probable that Mr. Bray was better served 
by the course adopted by Mr. Livesey, for public meetings 
are notoriously impatient of long readings of letters and 
documents the sense of which can be given in a few words. 
It is certain that Mr. Livesey’s explanations were satis- 
factory to the General Committee; and when Mr. Bray 
afterwards learnt that the location which he had proclaimed 
to be the best in the exhibition—that immediately adjoining 
the electric light—had been assigned to Messrs. Siemens, he 
gladly accepted this ‘‘ bridging of the difficulty,” as he him- 
self described it, and took his place quietly. Probably the 
thought that if he continued impracticable he would alto- 
gether lose his chance of being represented at the exhibition, 
as hinted by Mr. Livesey, rendered Mr. Bray more anxious to 
seize this opportunity for retreat. The fact that he was will- 
ing for the Committee to give to Messrs. Siemens, or to any- 
body rather than to Messrs. Sugg and Co., the place which 
he had described as the best in the exhibition, and there- 
fore as carrying “‘ precedence,” sufficiently shows the real 
character of Mr. Bray’s feeling upon the point. So far from 
this particular place being the best for gas lighting, however, 
it was manifestly the worst, for it was here that the great 
contrast between the dazzling white of the arc lamps and 
the yellow of the gas-flames would be most marked ; and we 
write from contemporary knowledge in stating that the choice 
of powerful Siemens lamps for this position was determined 
by the circumstance of these being at once the whitest ard 
the most powerful gas-lights at the command of the Com- 
mittee. Granting, however, for the sake of argument, that 
the modification of the lighting arrangements at this crucial 
point was made in order to please Mr. Bray, it might be 
thought that the difficulty was ended with the acceptance by 
Mr. Bray of this “‘ bridge,” as signalized by his consent to 
co-operate with the further work of the Committee. If he 
did not gain his point, why did he withdraw his objection to 
take part in the exhibition ? and if he did gain it, why rake 
up the dispute months and years afterwards ? 

And now we have to narrate an incident that, as Mr. Bray 
has preserved silence concerning it, he probably wishes were 
forgotten. We have already told how the Committce songlit 
plans and suggestions for the lighting of the nave of the 
Palace by gas. Among others to whom they gave ear was 
Mr. Bray, who at first advised that clusters of open flat flames 
should be employed. These were tried; but were a failure, 
owing to the tempestuous draughts prevalent in the huge 
building. Then Mr. Bray suggested that the flames should 
be enclosed in lanterns of his ordinary street pattern. Cases 
presumed to contain these lanterns arrived at the Palace. 
We say “‘ presumed,” because they were never unpacked. Mr. 
Bray was upon the premises at this time, and as soon as 
Messrs. Sugg and Co.’s elegant and novel lanterns for their 
section of the lighting were hung, the cases from Leeds dis- 
appeared, and some weeks later Mr. Bray’s allotment was 
furnished with new lanterns modelled closely after those of 
Messrs. Sugg and Co. In our first critical notice of the 
exhibition, published on Dec. 19, occurs this passage: “‘ There 
‘« can be no disputing the claim of Messrs. Sugg and Co. to have 
‘‘ originated these styles of decorative gas-lanterns, for their 
“productions were sent in and hung in their places some 
‘weeks before any of the other makers were ready.” This 
significant statement has never been contradicted. We 
prefer not to comment upon this proceeding on the part of 
such a stickler for right and justice as Mr. Bray. Another 
matter must also be mentioned—the delay in the equipment 
of Messrs. Bray and Co.’s own stall, When noting, as we shall 
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presently have todo, Mr. Bray’s strictness of interpretation as 
to the time of closing the exhibition, it is well to remember 
that he was one of the worst, if not the worst trespasser upon 
the patience of the Crystal Palace Company in the matter of 
getting his stall in order. Ever since the beginning of the 
world, however, it has been observed that some people permit 
themselves, or have an idea that they ought to be permitted, 
to “steal a horse,” while others must not ‘look over a 
“* hedge.” 

By the time the exhibition was fairly equipped, Mr. Bray 
was on the war-path. He had been for some time subjected 
to an undertaking, imposed by the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice, to refrain from issuing advertisements 
impeaching the business proceedings of Messrs. Sugg and Co. ; 
and on Dec. 15 he successfully applied to be relieved from 
this obligation, which must have been peculiarly galling to 
anyone possessed of his notions of what is permissible to rivals 
in trade. The special meeting of The Gas Institute was held 
at the Palace in the following February, when Mr. Bray was 
still quiet; and a spectator would have thought that the 
jealousy on the subject of places had died out. Mr. Bray by 
this time had another little grievance against the Executive, 
arising out of their refusal to let him place one 700-candle 
power lantern outside the main entrance of the exhibition ; 
but at that time even he had scarcely fully developed the 
doctrine that it is the first duty of everybody to give way to his 
whims and desires, and so he allowed the meeting and dinner 
to pass without ‘‘ asserting his rights.” 

Then came the affair of the testing of the exhibits and the 
award of medals—always a ticklish subject for Mr. Bray, 
and this time the occasion of tremendous heartburning. 
That there would be tests and awards was known from the 
beginning ; and the subject was touched upon in the report 
of the Executive for November. Time passed, and nothing 
was done in the matter until March, by the end of which 
month the exhibition was to have been closed. It had been 
so long getting into its final shape, however, and was paying 
the Palace Company so well, that they wished to keep it 
open for a month longer; and so they invited the exhibitors 
to fall in with this arrangement, which (with, we believe, the 
solitary exception of Mr. Bray) they were willing enough to 
do. He suddenly displayed great alacrity in clearing off his 
exhibits ; his published reason being that he wanted to send 
them to an exhibition that was to be opened at Sheffield on 
April 8. As Mr. Bray was but one among many makers of 
gas apparatus who intended to be represented at both places, 
and as his resources are justly supposed to be more than 
competent to stand the strain of two exhibitions at the same 
time, this excuse could not hold water. Our own opinion on 
the point was, and is, that Mr. Bray was anxious to get out 
of the way of any testing at which he was afraid of coming 
off second best; and that he sought to cover his retreat by 
throwing the whole arrangements into confusion. His sub- 
sequent declarations upon this matter are very significant. 
He says in a pamphlet addressed to members of The Gas Insti- 
tute, dated Oct. 17, 1883—after he had unsuccessfully moved 
heaven and earth, so to say, to stop the award of medals 
—that the exhibits of his firm “were intended as a whole 
“for any adjudication ;” also that the lanterns, &c., were 
** not duplicated.” That is to say, that Mr. Bray did not 
wish any of his goods to be taken into a testing-room for 
examination—they were to be looked at as a whole, and 
admired as something specially prepared for the occasion, 
and ‘ too bright and good for human nature’s daily food.” 
Failing satisfaction in this, he would have nothing to do with 
the Jurors or their works. In the same publication he draws 
comparisons with the jury arrangements for the Exhibitions 
of 1851, 1862, and the Paris one of 1878, which he says were 
all elaborated ‘‘ before the exhibitions were opened, and the 
“ jurors began their work shortly afterward.” Had this been 
the procedure in the case under notice, Mr. Bray would have 
complained that the judging began before he was ready. 

The hollowness of Mr. Bray’s contention that he was 
“excluded” from the work of the Jurors is shown by the 
fact, which he does not attempt to deny, that when he 
addressed a complaint to Mr. Livesey, as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, he was answered to the effect that 
if he would send samples of his exhibits to the Com- 
mittee they should be properly submitted to the Jurors. 
This, however, it seems is exactly what Mr. Bray did not 
want. He complained in the first place of being “ excluded ” 
from the competition for awards—of course, without any 
reference to the desperate hurry on his part whereby this 
so-called exclusion was brought about—and then, when 





a 
full and free admission was proffered, he rejected it. He dij 
not want to stand his chance for an award himself, and }, 
wished to prevent everybody else from doing so. It was wel] 
known that the work of the Jurors for this exhibition wa, 
not intended to be of a perfunctory character. When one, 
begun, it lasted for months, because the report upon the 
exhibits was designed to be an authoritative record of th. 
nature and value of every description of gas apparatus know, 
at the time. And all this was to be upset because Mr, Br 
declined, for his own reasons, to send samples of his burners 
and lamps for independent testing! We have advanceg 
enough, however, to expose the sophistry of Mr. Bray's 
complaint. As the prize awards were not to be determined 
by mere inspection, it is obvious that all the exhibits wer, 
required to be removed for testing ; and as they could not he 
in two places at the same time, the exhibition must eithey 
have been over, or the stalls despoiled, for this work. 
The closing of the exhibition at the end of April instead 
of at the end of March had nothing to do with the testing 
arrangements. If Mr. Bray had only one set of show 
burners and lamps in the world, there was plenty of time for 
him to have submitted them for testing, even after the close of 
the provincial exhibition for which, according to his own state. 
ments, he removed them from the Crystal Palace. Every 
other exhibitor sent his goods to the testing-place as directed; 
dozens of cooking-stoves and other cumbrous exhibits being 
submitted to the ordeal, fully and freely, by the different 
makers. Exactly the same opportunity was, by his own con. 
fession, left open for Mr. Bray; and as he did not choose to 
avail himself of it, the inference we have drawn from his pro. 
ceedings is at least a reasonable opinion. 

As already observed, Mr. Bray covered his retreat from the 
exhibition with the most wonderfully-inflated protests, which 
did not deceive anybody at the time. He sent a man to Mr. 
Bennett at the end of March, asking permission to remoye 
the nave lanterns. Sanction to break up the exhibition 
could not be given by Mr. Bennett; but no more formal 
application on this subject was ever made. Shortly after- 
wards a bill for these goods was sent in to the Committee; 
but, of course, was not noticed. At the close of the exhibi- 
tion the lanterns were taken down and stored by the Crystal 
Palace Company at Messrs. Bray and Co.’s risk; notice 
being given to this effect. We do not know if they were 
ever claimed; and they probably formed an item in the 
account for £1194 rendered last year by Messrs. Bray and 
Co. to The Gas Institute, and which so excited the risibility 
of members. From this time forward Mr. Bray addressed 
himself to revenge—first upon Mr. Sugg, and after him 
upon everybody connected with the Executive of the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition and their friends in and out of The Gas 
Institute. It appears that he thinks himself aggrieved 
by, among others, the Editor of the Journat, for exercising 
a discretion in suppressing something—it is uncertain, 
after this interval of time, what it was—contained in the 
manuscript of a letter appearing in our issue for Nov. 28, 
1882. This was on the subject of Mr. Bray’s refusal to take 
the space allotted’ to him at the exhibition; and upon this 
question we can only say that we always do, and always 
shall, exercise the right to suppress irrelevant, superfluous, 
and improper expressions contained in letters sent to us for 
publication. This, however, is a very small part of the whole 
business. As soon as Mr. Bray saw that he was not to have 
everything in his own way respecting the awards at the exhi- 
bition, he began by circulars, addressed first to the Com- 
mittee for the Gas Section, and then to the members of The 
Gas Institute, to vilify the actions and asperse the motives 
of Messrs. Livesey, Gandon, and Ohren. He threatened 
the Committee and the Crystal Palace Company with all 
sorts of claims for damages; but, notwithstanding his 
passionate and vindictive denunciations, the guarantors 
of the exhibition fund, to whom these gentlemen were 
responsible, declined to accept his views of their characters 
and conduct. Not one adherent did he secure, during the 
whole of the time that the accounts of the Gas Committee 
remained open, of all the members of gas companies 
and gas committees of corporations who had contributed 
money to the fund. In these circumstances, does he take the 
only course open to him, and move the Courts of Justice with 
the statement of his wrongs and of the iniquity of Mr. Livesey 
and his colleagues? Not he; he knows better. First, how 
ever, he has to deal with his old rival, Mr. Sugg; and 80, 
while yet cherishing his resentment against the Executive of 
the defunct exhibition, he had to go into Court as a defendant 
in that nine-days’ wonder of a trial of Sugg v. Bray, the 
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pearing of which began on July 10, 1884, and which, in the 
end, left the contending parties practically bound over to keep 
the peace. After this matter was disposed of, Mr. Bray, unable 
to touch Mr. Sugg, turned his attention to the facilities 
offered by the annual meetings of The Gas Institute for 
carrying out a new variety of offensive tactics against the 
objects of his animosity. 


THE GAS INSTITUTE—REPORT OF THE COUNCIL AND 
PAPERS. 
Jx another column will be found the Annual Report of the 
Council of The Gas Institute, which will be submitted in due 
course to the members who will meet in Glasgow on the 
sth prox. The first noteworthy statement of this report 
is the slight diminution of the numbers of the Institute, for 
which the reasons cited supply a fair explanation. It is 
acknowledged, however, in compensation for other effects, 
that the finances of the Institute have benefited from the 
rising of the scale of subscriptions. The brief, but serious 
mention made in the report of the evils of the so-called com- 
mission system is the least that could be said upon a subject 
which has necessitated a special meeting of the Council ; but 
it may be hoped that the very moderation of the language 
employed by the framers of the report may tend to the greater 
reprobation of the system in the minds of readers. In mention- 
ing the name of Mr. Charles Gandon in connection with the 
Presidency of the Institute for the ensving year, the Council 
give expression to sentiments respecting Mr. Gandon which are 
entertained by every member of the Institute who knows him, 
with the exception perhaps of one or two whose animosity is 
a greater honour to its object than their approval. With 
regard to the business arrangements for the forthcoming 
meeting, we are now enabled to state that eleven papers have 
been placed in the list, as to which, without knowing their 
tenor, it may be said that they appear to constitute a fair 
average collection. Mr. D. R. Stewart, of Broxburn, promises 
to contribute some notes on the distillation of shale for oil 
making and the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. As a 
visit to the Broxburn Oil-Works is part of the week’s pro- 
gramme, this paper should possess special interest. Mr. R. 
Fish, of London, late Engineer of the Bucharest Gas-Works, 
will submit some observations upon the management of work- 
men, Sunday labour, holidays, and bonuses, which should 
give rise to a most useful debate upon an important subject. 
Mr. C. E. Jones, of Chesterfield, and Mr. C. Gandon are both 
entered for papers connected with coke; but as this subject 
may be treated in several different ways, there is no reason to 
suppose that the papers will clash or destroy each other’s 
interest. Mr. W. J. Warner, of South Shields, will give his 
views respecting gas legislation; and Mr. G. Livesey will 
offer some fresh remarks upon the sliding scale. It may 
easily be inferred that both these papers have been inspired 
by recent proceedings in Parliament with which the respec- 
tive writers have been professionally connected. Mr. W. H. 
Y. Webber, of London, will raise a question connected with 
the guide-framing of gasholders, which is tolerably certain to 
occasion a good debate. Dr. Stevenson Macadam, of Edin- 
burgh, will contribute some information respecting gas from 
oil—a subject upon which the writer has been much engaged. 
Mr. F. Lux, of London, will describe his specific gravity 
apparatus. Mr. George Anderson will explain Mr. Alexander 
A. Croll’s new process for the distillation and concentration 
of chemical liquids, especially adapted to the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia; and Mr. J. Head, of London, will 
give an account of the Siemens furnace as applied in gas 
manufacture—of course with special reference to the adoption 
of this furnace by the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee. 
There is a choice in this list for every variety of the 
genus gas manager. The chemist may look forward to 
entertainment by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Anderson; the 
administrator, or man of a governing turn of mind, will 
find special food in the communications of Mr. Warner and 
fr. Livesey, as well as in that of Mr. Fish; the constructor 
will be interested in the lucubrations of Mr. Webber and 
Mr. Head; and all, being gas managers, will be prepared to 
accord a hearing to the practical observations of Mr. C. E. 
Jones, Mr. Gandon, and also to Dr. Macadam and Mr. Lux. 
Thus the mornings of the days devoted to the reading of 
papers will be well filled with work. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that the responsibility for making up a 
worthy volume of Transactions does not rest upon the readers 
of papers alone. These supply the texts; but as, upon occa- 
sion, the worst paper may give rise to a most valuable discus- 
Sion, so the best-written communication might as well see the 





light as a newspaper article as in the form of a paper read 
vivd voce unless it evokes instructive comment. Thus it is for 
the members who have special qualifications to speak upon 
the subjects named to polish up their weapons of controversy 
in time for the debates of the last week in June. 


TWO STOCK EXCHANGE MOVEMENTS. 


Tue stock markets of the country have been exercised of late 
in connection with two classes of securities which—though 
the properties themselves, and the causes that have affected 
their values, are very dissimilar—yet have lessons for gas 
proprietors. The first is the shares of Scotch mineral oil 
companies, which have during the last few months tumbled 
down to half their quoted value of a year or two back. The 
fall is alleged to be due to losses made by the companies in 
consequence of the low value of paraffin oils, which have 
been depreciated by the glut of American and Russian petro- 
leum. The Scotch paraffin oil companies have made a good 
deal of money since the art of utilizing shale was perfected 
by Mr. Young; but the recent depreciation in the market 
value of their shares has reached close on £1,500,000, and 
their profits on working have disappeared. They cannot live 
with petroleum oil at 5d. per gallon. All this is not without 
its bearings upon that question of supplying cheap gaslight to 
the poor, which we have repeatedly discussed of late. The 
other matter is the remarkable drop in tramway companies’ 
shares, caused by the artful promulgation of the statement 
that, when the temporary charters of these companies expire, 
their property will have to be handed over to the local 
authorities for the price of old materials. This idea has 
been very cunningly worked by speculators who have taken 
advantage of the ignorance as well as of the timidity 
of the general investing public. The circumstance is only 
mentioned here to show the kind of danger to which any 
species of temporary stock is subject. Electric lighting com- 
panies will not take much courage from this example, since 
their financial arrangements will, in any event, be even more 
temporary than those of the tramway companies, and, like 
them, subject to purchase clauses which have never been 
tried in practice, and the effect of which may therefore be 
regarded as altogether hypothetical. Until the precise effect 
of these statutory purchase clauses is ascertained, such 
“scares” as that of the Metropolitan tramways are to be 
expected by holders, and should therefore be allowed for. 


RULES FOR TESTING GAS-FITTINGS. 


Certain rules issued by the Fire Marshal of Pittsburgh, at 
the request of the Board of Underwriters, for the fitting of 
inhabited houses for natural gas, may be usefully noted by 
inspectors of coal-gas fittings at home. It is ordered that all 
fittings, before being used for gas, shall be inspected by an 
official, who is to be called in by the fitter to pass his work. 
All pipes must be tested by an air-pump to a pressure of 
10 Ibs., as indicated by a mercury column. All pipe ends are 
capped at first to allow the cocks to be tested, and then the 
caps are removed and the cocks tested for leakage. In case 
the pressure drops, a test with ether or with soapy water is 
ordered. No fire test is permitted under any circumstances. 
If a fitter should attempt to hide a leak, or to use cement for 
stopping a cracked pipe, his name is recorded in a black-list 
for particular attention on a future occasion. It is necessary 
to be very careful in piping for natural gas, because it has but 
a very slight odour; and the safeguard in the case of coal gas 
is consequently removed. A vast amount of careless work in 
gas-fitting is done in England because there is no inspection 
whatever in the majority of cases. It is, of course, open to 
an advocate of what is called Individualism to claim that, on 
the whole, there are not more explosions and fires due to 
faulty fittings where gas-fitters are allowed a free hand than 
there are in towns where rigid inspection is the rule. The 
worst aspect of inspection systems unquestionably is the 
difficulty of ensuring that rules are rigidly conformed to in 
all cases; and there is also the disadvantage that personal 
responsibility is divided between the inspector and the fitter, 
instead of being concentrated upon the latter. Human 
nature is not peculiar to gas-fitters, moreover, and the aver- 
age man, if he is treated as being unfit for responsibility, is 
prone to justify the suspicion ; while with some workmen the 
temptation to try to circumvent an inspector whom they dis- 
like is almost irresistible. This is a rather large subject, 
however, to be discussed on a point of rules for fire preven- 
tion. Regarded as regulations, these of the Pittsburgh Fire 
Marshal are decidedly reasonable and sufficient, without at all 
erring on the side of over-elaboration. 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs, 


Tue rejection of the Bristol Consumers’ Water Bill by the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords is an instructive 
incident. Although the defective quality of the proposed 
supply had much to do with the decision, it was evidently 
not the sole determining cause. The Committee were con- 
tent to make this reason prominent; but they could not fail to 
see that the Bill was intended to further the designs of the 
Bristol Corporation, who would be enabled by means of this 
measure to coerce the existing Water Company into a sur- 
render of their property. The Bill provided that the Corpora- 
tion should have the right of acquiring the powers conferred 
by the Act within six months after the passing of it. This 
was an ingenious device for getting behind the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, by which the Corporation are prohibited 
from setting up water-worksin opposition to the Company. The 
scheme was the more transparent for two reasons—namely, 
the Mayor of Bristol was one of the promoters of the Bill, 
and negotiations for the purchase of the Company's works by 
the Corporation had been entered into on more than one 
occasion, but had broken down. Having failed to treat suc- 
cessfully on a level platform, the Corporation sought to gain 
the upper hand by getting possession of a competing supply. 
We can scarcely conceive how Parliament could be expected 
to sanction such an attempt. The Select Committee showed 
a desire to avoid the direct issue ; and, on the fifth day, threw 
out a suggestion that the negotiations for purchase might 
be renewed. But the Company were not disposed to treat 
‘‘ with a pistol at their heads.” The withdrawal of the 
Bill was a first condition to the renewal of negotiations. 
The Bill was not withdrawn; and the inquiry went on. 
Nothing was proved against the present Company. The only 
allegation against them was that the supply was insuffi- 
cient, ‘“‘looking to the future.” But the future is as 
far off from the new Company as from the old; and 
a little farther, as it turns out. In respect to quality, 
the proposed supply was distinctly condemned, insomuch 
that the Committee declared “it would be a dangerous ex- 
‘* periment’ to introduce such water. The Mayor of Bristol 
“thought it a pity the water should run to waste in the 
“Severn;” but the Committee considered the water had 
better go into the river than into the stomachs of the people. 
Dr. C. Meymott Tidy deposed to the large quantity of mag- 
nesia which it contained ; and Dr. E. Frankland pronounced 
the water objectionable on this account. But the great prin- 
ciple which shows itself in the decision of the Committee is, 
that the Public Health Act debars a Corporation from the 
right to take over a Bill promoted by others in opposition to 
an existing Company. The magnesia in the Sudbrook water 
was but a subordinate element in the rejection of the Bill, 
though it helped to weaken the case of the promoters. 

A paper, remarkable for breadth of information, having for 
its topic ‘‘ The River Lea,” was read last Thursday week at 
the Parkes Museum, by Major Lamorock Flower, the Sanitary 
Engineer of the Lea Conservancy Board. The whole water- 
shed of the river came under review; comprehending an area 
of 600 square miles, and including twelve tributary streams. 
‘*We have to consider an important matter,” said Major 
Flower, “little less than the purity of 88 per cent. of the 
‘‘ water which is supplied to the well-nigh five millions of 
“souls constituting that aggregation of beings which we call 
“London.” A Commission of Conservancy was granted by 
Parliament for the River Lea as far back as 1425 ; and it is 
curious that this affords the first instance of an English river 
being placed under a Conservancy Board. Accordingly, in 
this respect the Lea has precedence of the Thames. But the 
present Board of Conservancy was not established until 1868. 
There have been many Acts of Parliament concerning the 
Lea; and evidently there are more to follow. In 1850 and 
1855, Acts were passed regulating water rights in connection 
with the river. Major Flower states, as the general result 
of these enactments, that ‘‘ a paramount right is given to the 
“ Trust for water required for the purposes of navigation ;” 
while the remainder of the water is to be divided between 
the New River and East London Companies, practically in 
equalshares. The New River Company makes an annual pay- 
ment of £1500 to the Trust; and the East London Company, 
£2000; while each of the Companies pays a sum not exceed- 
ing £1000 per annum for the purpose of “ protection of 
‘‘water.” In addition, the New River Company have con- 
tributed £42,000 to the Trust for the construction of works 
connected with the navigation. Major Flower referred at 





some length to the sanitary history of Hertford ; the sewag, 
of that place having been at one time “a cause of great diree 
‘‘ pollution to the Lea and the water of the New River.” Thy 
intake of the New River Company is situated just below War, 
Park; and Major Flower distinctly says: ‘‘ There is practical} 
‘no pollution above the New River intake.” The town of Her}. 
ford was sewered at the cost of the New River Company in 1854, 
and the effluent from the sewage works enters the Manifolj 
Ditch, which joins the Lea just below Ware Lock—farthe 
down the stream than the point where the Company’s intake 
is situated. The New River actually begins at Chadwel] 
Spring, between Hertford and Ware; and a short distance 
below its source it is joined by a branch cut, which conveys 
water from the River Lea. Then commences the artificia] 
aqueduct, 26 miles in length. The channel is described ag 
being formerly liable to pollution, and occasionally the resort 
of bathers. But the part once subject to this contingency jg 
now covered over; and the river is fenced in from end to end, 
besides being carefully watched. Concerning the East London 
Water Company, Major Flower refers to their large outlay in 
improving their works, and he approves of the plan they 
are pursuing in sinking wells and driving headings into the 
chalk. At Tottenham Lock, ‘‘ miles below the intakes of the 
‘Water Companies,” we come to the sewage section of 
the Lea; and Major Flower states that it was the condition 
of this part of the river which furnished the sole cause for 
the public excitement concerning ‘the unfortunate River 
‘‘Lea” in 1885. The value of Mr. Hanson’s process in 
curing this nuisance is mentioned; the effect on the river 
being described as ‘“‘ wonderful.” But Major Flower’s especial 
desire is to carry out a plan for intercepting all the sewage 
between Hertford and the Thames, and carrying it away in 
one great outfall sewer to the point selected by Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette. For this we have to wait. But, in the mean. 
time, it is satisfactory to find how much has been done to 
purify the Lea, and especially to know that the intakes of the 
two Water Companies are secure from pollution. 








WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Edward Bates, which 
took place, after only a few days’ illness, on the 26th inst. The 
deceased gentleman had been for many years the Acting Engineer 
of the Continental Union Gas, the European Gas, and the Union 
des Gaz Companies. His loss is deeply regretted by the Boards 
and officials of these Companies. 

THE conversazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers took 
place last Wednesday at the South Kensington Museum; the guests 
of the President (Mr. Edward Woods) numbering about 3500. The 
gathering was an extremely pleasant one, thanks to the excellent 
arrangements made for the comfort and entertainment of the 
visitors by the Secretary (Mr. J. Forrest). 

On Saturday, the 21st inst., the members of the Liverpool Engi- 
neering Society visited (by permission of the Engineer, Mr. W. 
King, M.Inst.C.E.) the Linacre works of the Liverpool United 
Gas Company. Arriving at the works at about 2.30 p.m., the party 
were met by~Mr. King, who took them to the office, where he 
showed them the plans and gave a short history of the growth of 
the works. He then pointed out the extensions in progress, and 
those contemplated ; and stated that the capacity of the works 
when completed would be equal to a supply of about 17 million 
cubic feet of gas per day. The party then proceeded, under the 
guidance of Mr. King, to inspect the works, where the various 
operations were examined with much interest. The members then 
returned to the office, where they were entertained to luncheon by 
Mr. King, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was accorded for his 
kindness and courtesy. 

We have received from Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. 8 
copy of a little book which we believe to be unique of its kind. It 
consists of a glossary of English and French technical terms used 
in the architectural, engineering, manufacturing, and nautical pro- 
fessions, accompanied by a series of tables of weights, measures, 
and money, and a number of useful constants for facilitating con- 
versions from the metrical and decimal systems to our own, ali 
vice versd; the whole being compiled and arranged by Mr. J.J. 
Fletcher, Engineer and Surveyor. The utility of such a work does 
not need pointing out. There are few professional men who have 
to read French technical literature who have not, at times, expe 
rienced the want of just such a book as Mr. Fletcher has produced, 
which, being portable, can be readily consulted to refresh the 
memory when technological dictionaries are not available. Although 
a large portion of the contents is, as the author admits, merely 
reproduction, there is a considerable quantity of entirely new 
matter, in which are comprised several tables relating to the 
weights and strengths of iron. It has been said that next to having 
information in the head, the best place to have it is in the waistcoat 
pocket; and if the members of the professions for whose speci 
use Mr, Fletcher has compiled his little book will purchase one an 
carry it about with them, they will find it a ‘‘ very present help 4 
times of doubt or difficulty. It is clearly printed, and neatly boum 
in limp morocco, with rounded corners and gilt edges. 
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Gssays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs. 


gAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

(For Stock anD SHARE List, see p. 1006.) 
Tar past week was rather a quiet one, and business, on the whole, 
was limited ; there being more settling of existing accounts than 
opening of new ones. Epsom races, as usual, furnished a counter- 
attraction, not only in the way of pleasure, but also of business ; 
for dealings in the Derby—more or less sub rosi—are not altogether 
mknown in the House, and at least one member is believed to have 
more in his book on corporeal horsefiesh than on incorporeal 
stocks. Then after the settlement a good many knocked off work 
til the reopening after the Whitsuntide holidays. The general 
character of business was much the same as during the preceding 
week—viz., a demand for really sound investments in which 
to place superabundant money, and also a looking-up of low- 
priced speculative adventures which would furnish the possibility 
of a rise. The demand for first-class stuff has pushed Consols 
up higher; and on Saturday they were done at 103§—the best 
mark as yet. The effect of this on the Gas Department has 
been to advance quotations nearly all along the line, especially 
those of preferential and debenture stocks. The debenture stocks 
of the Metropolitan Companies now return, on an average, only 
about 84 per cent. for money; having thus caught up the Water 
Companies’ debentures, which used to take precedence of them. 
Continental Union has had a considerable rise, on the announce- 
ment of a 5 per cent. interim dividend, which means a dividend 
for the year of 12 per cent., if not more. European has also 
risen materially. Buenos Ayres (whose meeting is held to-day) 
will declare an 8 per cent. dividend; and the quotation has 
gone up accordingly. Many other advances are noted in our 
Price List. Water has been rather on the turn after its large 
rise, except West Middlesex, which is higher. To note the daily 
course: Monday was firm and quiet in general. Business in Gas 
was mostly in Imperial Continental and South Metropolitan; the 
“A” and “B” stocks improving 1 each. British also rose1. In 
Water, Chelsea and West Middlesex were done at fair figures ; but 
quotations were not varied. Tuesday was somewhat irregular ; 
but good securities were in demand. South Metropolitan “A” 
made a further advance of 1; and many other issues changed hands 
at good prices. Water was hardly noticed. Wednesday was a 
quiet day generally; but Gas was brisk. Continental Union old 
rose 1; and the new, 2. Buenos Ayres and all European issues 
improved 4, and Oriental +. Nothing at all was done in Water. 
Thursday was firm, and prices for the most part were higher. Gas 
was less active. Commercial debenture, and Gaslight 4} per cent. 
and 6 per cent. debenture stocks rose 1 each. Water was quiet and 
unchanged. Most markets were rather less steady on Friday, and 
business was restricted. Gas was very quiet; but all Continental 
Union issues were 1 higher. Rather more business was done in 
Water ; but prices were scarcely so good. Business on Saturday 
was extremely limited, and the markets were irregular; but the 
Funds were firm. Very little was done in Gas; but Gaslight 
“J” rose 2, and the “C,” “ D,” and “ E,” and the 4 per cent. 
debenture, 1 each. In Water, West Middlesex was in some demand, 
and rose 8; but the East London and Grand Junction issues were 
each 1 lower. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

DOMESTIC LIGHTING WITH SECONDARY BATTERIES—AN ABORTIVE PROPOSAL FOR 
THE LIGHTING OF CORK—SUGGESTED UNDERTAKING OF ELECTRIC LIGHT 
INSTALLATIONS BY BUILDERS—PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING DEPART- 
MENT FOR THE BOSTON (U.8.A.) GAS COMPANY. 

AN instance was given in this column last week of the manner in 

which isolated electric lighting installations are now being designed— 

that is to say, with a battery of accumulators between the dynamo 
and the lamps. There can be no doubt that examples of this kind 
of lighting are being multiplied every day. The first requisite in 
the case of anyone desiring such a combination plant is plenty of 
money. If he has this essential, a householder can now be sup- 
plied in town and country with a serviceable system of incandescent 
lighting. This fact signalizes a considerable advance in electric 

ght engineering, the importance of which we are nowise disposed 
tounderrate. A very short time ago reliable electric lighting could 
not be had for money. All that could be done to repair the incon- 
venience of sudden extinction of light which might supervene at 
any moment on the breaking of a belt or the heating of a bearing 
was to provide duplicate machinery. But even this costly device 
would not prevent interruptions of the lighting; it could at 
best only shorten the periods of darkness when they came. Now 
it appears to be generally accepted that by passing the current 
through secondary batteries, at an increased cost of about 60 per 
cent., the liability to sudden extinction may be avoided. Several 

anks, insurance offices, and private mansions in London have 
accordingly adopted this method of lighting. The chief point to be 

me in mind in respect of this new fashion in electric lighting is 
that cost must be regarded as of very minor importance. One of 

@ latest examples of the pattern in question is the lighting of 
Lord Wolverton’s house in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, with a plant 
for 48 lamps, for which a 2-horse power “ Otto” engine, a Giilcher 
dynamo, and 27 Elwell-Parker accumulators are employed. 

The electric lighting speculators who, as repeatedly noticed in 
this column, have lately been wandering about the country seeking 
orders in towns where they fancy the electric light may prove a 
hovel and irresistible attraction, have just experienced a painful 
check in Cork, They had so far prevailed upon the Corporation 











that they were permitted to examine the district with the City 
Engineer, and report upon the best site for electric lighting, and 
the cost of supplanting gas with the new system in the selected 
region. Accordingly, a location for 90 arc lamps was chosen, and 
it was found that these would cost the Corporation £2025 a year. 
The present cost of the gas-lamps that would be displaced in this 
way is only £1187; so that the acceptance of the electricians’ pro- 
posals would mean an additional annual outlay of £837. The Cork 
Corporation are not sufficiently advanced to adopt the theory that 
has recommended itself to some other municipalities—that it is an 
economy to spend more money for electricity than for gas—and so 
they have decided to retain the gas-lamps for the present. 

Mr. Edward Conry has, in a letter to the Editor of the Electrical 
Review, made a suggestion which is worth a little consideration. 
He declares, in short, that electric lighting does not spread in 
England because, among other reasons, it is regarded as something 
very mysterious, and requiring accomplished engineers and elec- 
tricians to design and superintend the laying down of the neces- 
sary plant. He observes that they do on very differently in 
the United States—and, of course, very much better. We have 
heard of similar claims being advanced on behalf of American 
practice in other matters. There is, however, some sense in 
what Mr. Conry says in respect of the over-elaboration considered 
necessary for electric lighting arrangements in this country, a good 
deal of which is put on in the interest of electricians and con- 
tractors. Mr. Conry observes, “as soon as a hundred houses get 
together in any part of the United States, down comes a contractor 
with an engine and dynamo and a gang of men; in a week wires 
are run everywhere, and the place is lighted up before an English 
firm would have got their estimate out.” Too true, alas! After 
this little flourish Mr. Conry goes on to show with more reason that 
house builders may as easily do their own electrical fitting as they 
do their gas-fitting, if they will only look into the matter in the 
same way. Supposing, for example, that an enterprising builder 
is covering a small estate with ‘eligible villa residences,” 
Mr. Conry tells him he can arrange for, and put up his engine- 
house himself. Then he will know how many lamps will be 
wanted—one in place of every gas-burner; and the lamp makers 
will tell him how much current and electro-motive force 
they will require. The working electrician whom the enterprising 
builder is to employ at wages of about £2 a week will tell him 
how many amperes he must have, allowing for the loss of current 
through the cables and for a working margin of power; and prices 
of dynamos to give the necessary supply are to be obtained from 
half-a-dozen competing makers. Then a good steam or gas engine 
completes the requisite plant, and all the fitting is to be done from 
the shop. In this way Mr. Conry alleges that the builder could 
do the work for about £2, or at most £3 per lamp, as against twice 
as much charged by regular electrician-contractors. If accumula- 
tors are employed, as advised, to give security to the lighting, this 
ruthless exposer of the “ tricks of the trade ” alleges that carpenters 
can make the cells and plumbers can put in the lead, and the 
accumulators can be formed upon Planté’s system for one-third the 
cost of bought batteries. We should like to hear the experiences 
of any builder who should follow Mr. Conry’s advice. 

The Boston Gas Company are seriously thinking of setting up an 
electric lighting department; thus copying the examples of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association at Vienna and the German 
Continental Gas Company at Dessau. At least, it might be more 
correct to say that the Boston Company are seeking an enlarge- 
ment of their Charter which will permit them, if it should appear 
desirable, to undertake electric lighting. Whether the permission, 
if obtained, will be followed up in practice or not, therefore depends 
upon circumstances. Frankly, we do not appreciate the advantages 
of this proceeding in the case of a free American undertaking, 
whose fortunes are naturally less dependent upon the goodwill of 
a few powerful clients than upon those of companies carrying on 
operations in semi-feudal European societies. This, however, is 
a matter that must be judged according to local lights. 





Tue Directors of the Continental Union Gas Company, Limited, 
have decided to pay the usual interim dividend, at the rate of 5 per 
cent., on the 4th prox. 

Tue Dutch Association of Gas Managers will hold their annual 
congress on the 28th and 29th prox. at Zutphen; and one of the 
matters to engage the attention of the members will be the ques- 
tion of the advisability of admitting into the society specialists who 
are occupied with water and electric lighting undertakings. 

In the course of his Inaugural Address at the meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, held in London last week, the President (Mr. 
D. Adamson, M. Inst. C.E.) reviewed three classes of metal—viz., 
pure iron, carrying only 19 tons per square inch ; mild steel, with 
3 per cent. of alloy, carrying 28 to 30 tons per square inch; and 
hard metal, having 1°75 per cent. of alloy, and bearing from 58 
to 60 tons per square inch—stating that many intermediate classes 
of commercial steel could be found. The future development of the 
steel trade would, he thought, most likely lie in the production of 
a mild weldable metal, whether it was made by the Bessemer con- 
verter, the Martin-Siemens open-hearth process, the open-hearth 
dephosphorizing system, or by the dephosphorizing Bessemer con- 
verter. The steel maker had before him, he said, the chance of 
competing for 14 million tons of mild metal per annum, as soon as 
it was established that steel would weld equally well with wrought 
iron; in which case the country would gain by a saving of 750,000 
tons of coal per annum, while the metal employed would be stronger 
and somewhat less in weight to perform the same work. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE CHARGE FOR GAS. 

A DECISION of particular interest to all who are engaged in the 
business of gas supply has lately been delivered in the Cireuit Court 
of the city of Baltimore (Md.), in a case involving the right of a 
Gas Company to charge different prices for gas in the several 
sections of a city. The matter is of sufficient interest to merit a 
brief review of the circumstances. By an ordinance of the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore passed in 1816, and entitled ‘‘ An 
Ordinance for the more effectual Lighting of the Streets, Squares, 
Alleys, &c.,’’ the Gaslight Company of Baltimore were empowered 
to ‘lay along and under the streets, squares, &c., of the city as 
many pipes as might be necessary to convey the gas from the 
manufactory which it was authorized to establish within the city, 
to and along any street or alley which it shall propose to light, 
and also to supply with light any house or place of business adjacent 
to such street.” By an Act of the Legislature of the same year, 
the Company was incorporated ; and all the powers and privileges 
given by the Act were confirmed to it. Under this Act the original 
Company established their works, and continued in the enjoyment of 
the exclusive privilege of supplying gas in the city till the year 1860, 
when the Baltimore People’s Gas Company were allowed the same 
rights and privileges as those previously vested only in the Gas- 
light Company of Baltimore. After a period of competition, the 
two Companies came to terms, and peace reigned once more; but 
in 1876 the serenity of the gas interests was again disturbed by 
the formation of the Consumers’ Mutual Gas Company, which 
entered into competition with the other Companies. After some 
time had been spent in hostilities, an “‘ understanding” was come 
to by the three concerns, and they worked in harmony one with 
the other. In 1880, by proper proceedings under the general law, 
these three concerns were consolidated into one Company, under 
the name of the Consolidated Gas Company of Baltimore City; 
and it was thus vested with all the rights, privileges, property, &c., 
which had formerly belonged to the three Companies severally. 
The ink of the Consolidation Act was scarcely dry before the 
Equitable Gas Company was formed. In due time this con- 
cern had its works in operation, and was competing with the 
Consolidated Company. The usual period of “cutting” prices 
was passed through, when Peace again asserted herself, and 
rates were restored to a living basis. However, matters were 
not long allowed to remain quiescent; for very soon another Gas 
Company was formed. By this time names were getting scarce; 
so the promoters of the new enterprise adopted the title of the 
Chesapeake Gas Company. The Company built their works in 
1885-6, but laid pipes only in the most thickly-settled parts of the 
city, and adopted as their selling price 50c. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Thus the Consolidated Company were exposed to this energetic 
competition in but a limited portion of their area. If they had 
reduced their price to 50c. throughout their entire district, they 
could only have lived a short time; while if they had not met the 
‘“‘cutting’’ rate of the Chesapeake Company in the district sup- 
plied by the latter, they would have lost all their business in that 
section. So, in order to get out of the dilemma, the Consolidated 
Company established the rule that the price of gas should be $1°10 
per 1000 cubic feet, with a discount for cash of 60c. to consumers in 
the district covered by the Chesapeake Company, while in the rest 
of the city the discount was only 10c.; thus making a difference of 
50c. in the price between the two parts of the city. This rule came 
into operation on April 1, 1886. The consumers in the district 
where there was no competition naturally demurred to the arrange- 
ment ; and about 7000 of them joined together to test the validity 
of the rule. The case (knownas Scharz et al. v. The Consolidated 
Gas Company of Baltimore), as already stated, came before the 
Circuit Court; and the decision therein has lately been given. A 
summary of the complainants’ contentions, as well as some extracts 
from the judgment, will be found in another column ; and though 
the decision of the Court may not be altogether a pleasing one to the 
new Company, we think it will be pretty generally conceded that it 
is strictly just. 





Death or Mr. C. WaTERSTON, OF PoRTOBELLO.—Our readers, 
especially those north of the Tweed, will hear with deep regret of 
the sudden and unexpected death of Mr. Charles Waterston, the 
Manager of the Portobello Gas-Works, who, as may be remem- 
bered, was only last year appointed Secretary to the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, in succession to Mr. David Terrace. 
The loss of a gentleman of so much intelligence as Mr. Waterston 
is not a light one to the gas interest. Not only will the loss be 
felt by the Portobello Gas Company, who may soon have to face 
the question of being acquired by the Corporation, but the North 
British Association must have their affairs more or less dis- 
organized by the sad event, particularly as it has occurred at a 
time when he was busy arranging the programme of business for 
the ensuing annual meeting. It is only a fortnight since Mr. 
Waterston was compelled to give up work owing to an attack of 
rheumatic fever, from which, however, at first, nothing serious 
was anticipated; and the end came somewhat suddenly. He was 
trained for his professional work at Coatbridge, under Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, the present Engineer of the Edinburgh Gas-Works, and 
possessed an excellent knowledge of engineering as well as of gas 
management generally. His death at the early age of 29 removes 
one who possessed qualities which, had he been spared, would 
have made him conspicuous in the gas industry. The Committee 
of the North British Association are to meet this week to make 
arrangements for the secretarial duties being carried on until a 
successor to Mr. Waterston can be appointed. 





as 
THE CALORIMETRY AND PHOTOMETRY OF Gag, 
THE practical science of gas calorimetry lost in the late My, 
F. W. Hartley an experienced professor and an enthusiastic fy}. 
lower. Since Mr. Hartley’s death there does not appear to be any. 
body left to carry on this important work, which is much to j, 
regretted on all accounts. Designers of gas-engines are great} 
concerned to know the actual fuel value of the charges from which 
they derive motive power; and an authority upon gas calorimet 
can do a great deal of good on occasion in exposing the nonsengg 
that reappears with irregular persistence in speeches and newspaper 
articles as to the imaginary prospects of a fuel gas that is to be sold 
at an insignificant price about the era when electricity has finally 
deposed coal gas from its present position as an illuminant. Th 
last occasion on which the calorimetry of coal gas was called jn 
question in the public prints was in Professor Unwin’s report 
upon Atkinson’s new gas-engine, mentioned in a “ Note” in las 
week’s JOURNAL, in which case the calorific value of ording; 
London gas was assumed to be 627 units per cubic foot. It jg 
rather remarkable that the tendency of writers upon this subject 
has of late been to take lower values of coal gas as a fuel than werg 
at one time recognized. According to some old tests of gas-stoves 
used for boiling water, there was actually more practical work go; 
out of gas in a few instances than it is now esteemed theoretically 
capable of doing. More accurate measurements, however, have 
shown that these old results are utterly unreliable, and that the 
imperfect calorimeters used some years ago were too liable to be 
affected by the personal equation of the observer. M. Aimé Witz, 
who has worked very earnestly in this department of science, has 
lent his authority in support of the view that the calorific value of 
coal gas has been exaggerated. In a long and learned argument 
published in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, M. Witz con- 
cludes that the mean calorific power of well-purified coal gas is not 
more than about 5200 calories per cubic metre at a temperature of 
0° C., and a barometrical pressure of 760 millimetres ; regarding 
the aqueous vapour formed by combustion as entirely condensed, 
This is equivalent to only 584°2 British thermal units per cubic 
foot, which is a lower value than has ever been accepted for gas 
in this country. 

Respecting this result, however, M. Witz says that it is a mean 
figure established upon a considerable number of experiments 
executed under most diverse conditions, on several days, at different 
hours, under various temperatures and states of the barometer, 
and with the product of numerous gas-works. It is, in fact, 
the standard calorifie power of the gas that must be supplied 
by the French gas companies under the terms of their contracts. 
He acknowledges that hitherto a calorific power 15 per cent. 
higher (6000 calories per cubic metre, or 876 units per cubic 
foot) has been admitted; but declares that the lower value must 
be taken into consideration in all computations of the duty of 
gas-engines, in which combustion takes place at constant volume. 
M. Witz goes on to say, moreover, that the calorific value of the 
gas from one works may vary during the year from 4719 calories 
to 5425 calories per cubic mete (530 to 609 units per cubic foot) ; 
but that gas does not vary so much, taking one works with 
another, if comparison is made with a sufficient number of experi- 
ments. The influence of temperature and atmospheric variations 
of pressure is inappreciable. The operations necessary for the 
purification of gas intended for lighting are prejudicial to the 
purely calorific power of gas regarded as fuel; reducing the latter 
by more than 5 per cent. The gas of the last hour of carboniza- 
tion is poorer as a combustible than that of the first, contrary to 
the popular visw. Gas does not lose any of its calorific value by 
contact with water. The heat value of ordinary coal gas may be 
improved 77 per cent. by carburetting. But the gasoline used for 
this purpose deteriorates rapidly in the process; and when it is 
reduced to a quarter of its original volume, the increase of calorific 
power which it is capable of giving is not more than 84 per cent. Six 
volumes of air will burn gas perfectly without leaving any trace of 
carbonic oxide. When ten volumes of air are used in this opera- 
tion, however, the calorific result is the same as with the smaller 
bulk of air. This paradoxical result is due, according to M. Witz, 
to exothermic secondary actions, which mask the incompleteness of 
the combustion, and are due to the action of the electric spark which 
ignites the mixture. 

These statements of M. Witz are interesting and important; 
but they leave an unpleasant doubt in the mind of the reader. 
Making every allowance for the poverty of average French as com- 
pared with average British gas—for the former barely reaches 14 
candles—it appears from these data that we really know nothing 
at all about the actual calorific power of British gas, Professor 
Unwin thought he was justified in assigning the value of 672 
units to The Gaslight and Coke Company’s gas, taken hap-hazard 
from the distributing-main; but, although he was probably not 
far from the truth, these statements as to the varying calorific 
value of gas from the same works, if they are to be accepted as of 
universal application, are rather disquieting. Can it be believed, 
however, that the calorific power of gas, made as carefully and 
as uniformly as it is in this country, is susceptible of such grave 
fluctuations as of 12 or 15 per cent. from one week to another? 
Considering that the photometrical value of gas from one or a group 
of works can be, and is commonly kept within a range of about 
half a candle for months and years in succession, it seems diflicult 
to think otherwise than that if M. Witz had had gas so made to 
deal with, his results might have been different. It will not do, 
however, to be too confident upon the matter, in default of direct 
evidence in point. 
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In truth, there is much needless uncertainty respecting the fuel 
yalue of coal gas, which a course of systematic experiment, that 
should not be difficult of arrangement, would clear up. There is, 
in the nature of things, no reason why gas should not be capable 
of classification as a fuel as easily as it is for lighting. It is only 
guscientifie persons who speak of the lighting power of gas as 
though it were always the same everywhere. Here in the United 
Kingdom we have a wider range of luminous value in gas than 
exists in any other country, with the possible, but doubtful excep- 
tio of the United States. In some English towns where the 
exbauster works more regularly than the photometer, it happens 
that the gas is of only 14-candle power nominally. In Scotland, 

s of 80-candle power is burnt; and between these two extremes, 
a graduated schedule of qualities might be drawn up with reference 
to examples in different parts of the kingdom. Hence to talk 
about the illuminating power of “gas” in Great Britain is an 
absurdity. The remark must be qualified in every instance by a 
reference to the source of origin of the gas under discussion. Then 
we know what is meant. What is wanted, therefore, to complete 
one’s appreciation of the value of gas as a fuel is a knowledge of the 
variations of calorific value that may be expected to correspond 
with variations of illuminating power. M. Witz tells us that 
French gas of about 13-candle power has a calorific value of 584:2 
British units. Is this the right equivalent for gas in any of the 
southern English coast towns which are supplied with gas of little 
superior luminous power? If London 16-candle gas is capable of 
giving 627 units of heating power, what is the corresponding con- 
nection for 18, 20, 25 candle gas? Data for this statement may, 
and probably do exist scattered through the writings of different 
calorimetrists. Unless, however, all the experiments have been 
made with the same instrument, and if possible by the same hands, 
exact comparison is not possible. An authoritative table of lumi- 
nous power and calorimetric equivalents of the various qualities of 
coal gas commonly found in different parts of the kingdom would 
be a very handy piece of information for reference, if such a thing 
could be compiled. At present, except that the richer gas is the 
better it is as a fuel, we know very little about the subject. Varia- 
tions of illuminating power depend upon different modifications of 
the composition of gas, which may or may not repeat similar varia- 
tions in the calorimeter. Even this is doubtful. The whole ques- 
tion is eminently one for further investigation. 








Messrs. DEmpsTER’s PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS.—Our readers 
will remember that early in the present year (see ante, p. 161) 
Justice Kay gave judgment in a case which had occupied his 
attention for some days during the previous sittings of the Court, 
in reference to the partnership arrangements of Messrs. Dempster. 
His Lordship came to the conclusion that the accounts, as showing 
the financial status of the parties in regard to the business, might 
well form the subject of an independent investigation. This has 
taken place, with the result that the Manchester firm (Messrs. R. 
and J. Dempster) have obtained the full amount of their claim, 
with £1500 costs. 

Tue Satrorp Gas-Works Scanpat.—The Manchester Examiner 
of yesterday said: ‘“‘ The Committee appointed by the Salford Cor- 
poration to inquire into the management of the Salford Gas- Works 
throughout the period during which Mr. Samuel Hunter was Gas 
Engineer will present their first report to the Council at the meet- 
ing to be held on Wednesday, June 8. The report will, of neces- 
sity, be general in its character. In consequence of the evidence 
which has been obtained, the Committee have decided to institute 
proceedings against Mr. Hunter and Mr. J. G. Hawkins, late 
Manager of the Wigan Corporation Gas-Works. The contention of 
the Corporation is that Hunter and Hawkins acted together, and 
obtained large sums of money from the contracts entered into by 
third parties with the Salford Gas Committee. Writs have been 
served upon Mr. Hunter and Mr. Hawkins—upon the latter per- 
sonally, and upon the former through his Solicitors, Messrs. 
Bowden and Walker—and the case has been entered in the 
Chancery Court for the County Palatine of Lancashire, in order 
that the books and accounts of the various parties concerned may 
be examined.” 

Tne New Gas-Buoys In THE MersEy.—The proposal to light the 
channels of the Mersey by gas-buoys, on the Pintsch system, to 
which reference has already been made in our columns, has now 
been carried into effect ; two first-class buoys having just been fixed 
in the Crosby Channel. After inspection by Lieutenant M. A. 
Sweny, the Marine Surveyor, they are reported as being entirely 
satisfactory. One of the buoys is a “can buoy,” the other being 
conical; each weighing about 64 tons. The former is 10 feet in 
diameter, carrying the light 13 feet above water-line; the latter is 
of similar diameter, with the light 18 feet above water-line. The 
internal reservoir for the compressed gas is 5 ft. 6in. in diameter and 
6 ft. Gin. high ; and will contain sufficient gas to burn six weeks for 
the fixed light, and eight weeks for the flashing light, at a pressure 
of 90 lbs. per square inch at first, and gradually reducing to atmo- 
spheric pressure. Automatic apparatus maintains a constant flame 
of 25-candle power, no matter what the pressure of the gas is. 
Special plant has been laid down at the Herculaneum Dock for 
manufacturing the gas, and for charging the buoys. It is made 
from refined paraffin oil in cast-iron retorts, and passes through 
the usual processes of purification. It is then forced into the gas- 
holders of 8700 cubic feet capacity, at a pressure of 150 lbs. per 

Square inch. After the initial outlay, it is calculated that the 


Hotes. 


Tue Use anp Care or CHarns. 

An important subject was brought under the notice of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Civil and Mechanical Engineers, on the 
27th ult., by Mr. H. Adams, M. Inst. C.E., in a paper on ‘‘ The Use 
and Care of Chains for Lifting and Hauling.” He divided chains 
into two classes—those with oval links, and those formed of flat 
bars or plates; the former being subdivided into ‘‘ common” and 
“‘short-linked”’ chains. The latter, being of the most importance, 
received the principal attention. It was pointed out that the links 
being well rounded, each one acts as a spring when the load surges, 
and hence their universal adoption for lifting purposes. The 
dimensions of the links are, for the extreme length and breadth, 
4g and 3} times respectively the diameter of the iron of which the 
link is made. In repairing or joining a chain the new link has to 
be made a little longer, to give room for welding, as there are two 
others in it instead of one, as in making a newchain. The various 
modes of welding were then described, and the peculiar tendency of 
some chains to twist while in use. Several illustrations of chain 
fastenings were shown and described; and the modern forms of 
hooks and shackles were contrasted with those thought to be 
“nice”? some years ago. The strength of chains next received full 
notice. It was shown that with Crown 8.C. iron of B.B. quality, 
equal to an average tensile stress of 26 tons per square inch, an 
elongation of 15 per cent. and a contraction at the point of fracture 
of 20 per cent., the chain should have a strength of double this; 
but there is usually a loss of 25 per cent. from imperfect weld- 
ing and other causes. Several defects in welding were explained. 
The author described in detail the system adopted for the care and 
maintenance of the chains at Messrs. Cory and Son’s coaling estab- 
lishments, where he has been responsible for chains which have 
lifted upwards of 15 million tons of coal in the last ten years, and 
during this period only one fatal accident occurred from a chain 
breaking, although the machinery is in use day and night, and the 
men necessarily work under the cranes. The inspection and lubri- 
cation are very thorough, and each chain will make about 100,000 
lifts before it is worn out for lifting purposes; it is then cut up into 
sling chains, barge moorings, &c., as there are still many years of 
useful life in it, The author stated that coal dust is not very detri- 
mental to chains; but coke dust is decidedly bad. In summarizing 
the points of economy in the maintenance of chains, the author 
said the testing should be moderate, the annealing frequent, the 
lubrication thorough; and when the wearing is not uniform through- 
out the length, the chains should be cut and pieced where partially 
worn, s0 that when finally discarded each link shall have done its 
full share of work without overstepping the limits of safety. 





A Gas Economizer. 

The accompanying sketch, taken from La Nature, shows the 
latest form of gas economizer as it is recommended to the con- 
The idea is that these little metallic caps prevent the 
breakage of Argand chimneys, and also 
increase the illuminating power of the 
gas. They are made of two superposed 
dises of thin metal—the larger being per- 
forated to permit of the escape of the pro- 
ducts of combustion, and also provided with 
clips to keep it in position upon the top of 
an Argand chimney; and the upper one 
being arranged so as to break the current of the waste gases. A 
very similar contrivance has been sold for checking the current 
of air through ordinary globes. The Argand economizer is supposed 
to prevent the breaking of the glass chimney in some mysterious way 
arising out of its power of conducting heat. Its power of increasing 
the luminosity of the flame is ascribed to the fact that, by checking 
the flow of air through the chimney, it keeps the flame hotter, and so 
improves its radiating power. It is unfortunate that nothing in the 
shape of a metallic cap can last long in the position in which these 
caps are supposed to be capable of rendering good service. 


sumer. 





Licutnine Conpuctors ror Gas- Works. 

In January last the chimney of the gas-works at Fécamp was 
destroyed by lightning; and in consequence of this disaster, a 
report was obtained from M. Colladon upon the question of the 
utility of lightning conductors for buildings in gas-works. The 
matter was mentioned by M. Debar at the meeting of the French 
Society of Civil Engineers; and M. Colladon thereupon communi- 
cated to the President of the Society a statement to the effect that 
chimneys in gas-works should always be provided with lightning 
conductors fitted with powerful tapes for the safe conveyance to 
earth of heavy charges of electricity. M. Colladon cited cases to 
prove the disastrous effects of single discharges of electricity upon 
unprotected structures. He recounts how the destroyed chimney 
at Fécamp, which was 30 metres high, without a conductor, was 
built upon a foundation more or less humid from the vicinity of the 
sea, and containing gas and water mains, which are good conductors 
of electricity. In the neighbourhood there were also deposits of 
coal and coke. It was therefore in a condition to attract light- 
ning; for it is known that soot and tar such as are found 
deposited upon the walls of all chimneys, are good conductors. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, it is particularly desirable 
that the chimney should be provided with a good lightning con- 
ductor connected to earth with special care. The gas-works at 


Geneva have a chimney surmounted by a heavy iron cap which 





lighting of the buoys will not cost more than 14d. per hour. 


This rod was in 


terminates in a pointed rod of platinized copper. 
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connection with a conducting cable formed of six strands, each of 
six tinned-iron wires 2 millimetres in diameter. This cable des- 
cended to a depth of 3 metres below the surface of the ground, 
where it was doubled in several convolutions, which, even in sum- 
mer, were immersed 2 metres in the waters of the Rhone. In 
July, 1877, however, the point of the conductor was struck and 
fused by lightning. At a height of 3°5 metres above the ground, 
a portion of the charge left the conductor, and spread along the 
ironwork of the roof of a shed built against the retort-house wall, 
after which it pierced this wall, which is 60 centimetres thick, dis- 
placing a block of stone in the way, to attain the iron gas-pipes 
which served to light the interior of the retort-house, whereby it 
finally escaped to earth. Since this event the cable has been 
supplemented by a better conductor. 


Lone-Date Tests oF CEMENT. 

Mr. R. E. Middleton, M. Inst. C.E., has published in the Engineer 
some records of tests of Portland cement at long dates, varying 
from the original 7 days’ test to 410 days, and from that to 
2019 days after gauging. The tests are collected under several 
headings, and appear to have been instituted with the object of 
determining whether a cement that is strong at first preserves this 
superiority after a prolonged period. It is explained also that the 
cement used was not very strong, being rather coarsely ground; 
and the briquettes were made and tested rather to give the 
minimum than the maximum of effect. Cement with an initial 
strength of from 240 to 300 lbs. per square inch, and an average 
7 days’ test of 260 lbs., when broken after 1463 days, possessed an 
average strength of 430 lbs. per square inch. Cement of from 800 
to 350 Ibs. initial strength—330 lbs. at 7 days—gave a test of 545 lbs. 
after 1076 days. Cement of from 350 to 400 lbs.—454 lbs. at 7 days 
—gave 469 lbs. after 1595 days. Cement of from 400 to 500 lbs.— 
446 lbs. at 7 days—gave 459 lbs. at 1054 days. Cement of from 500 
to 600 lbs.—535 lbs. at 7 days—gave a test of only 580 lbs. after 
686 days. Thus it appears that cement with an initial strength of 
only 850lbs., gives equally good results at 1076 days with that 
having an initial strength of 535 Ibs. broken 686 days after gauging ; 
and it is not probable that the increase of strength of any cement 
would be greater during the third and fourth year after it was made 
and used. The result seems to distinguish two varieties of cement 
as being most suitable for use according to circumstances—the 
comparatively weak cement of from 300 to 350 lbs. initial strength, 
which increases its tenacity by 65 per cent. in the course of a few 
years; and the fine ground strong cement giving a 7 days’ test of 
535 lbs. The latter is as strong within the week after gauging as 
the former after three years ; but it does not increase in strength. 
The question which to choose is, as Mr. Middleton admits, a nice 
one; but if the user can wait for the strength of the work to grow 
with time, it will be preferable to use the cement having a com- 
paratively low initial strength with a large percentage of increase, 
as being more reliable, and free from excess of lime. 


ExpLosive Mixtures or Gas AND AIR. 

Mr. George C. Douglas contributes to the Engineer a statement 
of the results of some experiments upon the explosive force of 
mixtures of coal gas and air. The author appears to think that 
the explosive mixtures burnt in gas-engines of the ordinary type 
are too rich in gas; but he admits that not much economy in this 
respect can be looked for while so much of the heat of combustion 
is carried away by the refrigerating water. In view of the radical 
change in the design of gas-engines which is to inaugurate the hot 
cylinder, and which has been awaited so long and hopelessly, Mr. 
Douglas has been working with Dundee gas to show that as great, 
if not greater maximum temperatures in proportion may be obtained 
from dilute as from rich mixtures. He began with a mixture of 
1: 9—gas to air—with which he obtained a maximum pressure of 
74:6 lbs. per square inch above the atmosphere, and a maximum 
temperature of 1437° C. With a mixture of 1:10, the observed 
pressure rose to 65 lbs., and the temperature to 1257° C.; and so on 
to a mixture of 1: 20, with which a maximum pressure of 11°6 lbs. 
and a temperature of 231° C. were obtained. By observing special 
precautions for ensuring the ignition of the mixtures, consisting 
chiefly in surrounding the igniting point with a richer portion of 
the charge, Mr. Douglas succeeded in exploding a mixture of 1 : 30, 
which gave a pressure of 13°9 lbs., and a temperature of 276° C. 
The operation of combustion in the cases of these dilute mixtures 
was very different to that of the rich charges—the rise of pressure 
being much more gradual, taking an appreciable time to reach the 
maximum ; whereas with mixtures up to 1: 14 the top of the trace 
of the pressure diagram is attained instantaneously. 








AT a recent competition for engineer studentships in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, Master Frank Cox, fourth son of Mr.J. H. Cox, Engineer 
and Secretary of the Sunderland Gas Company, was successful in 
gaining one. 

On the 26th inst. death carried off, at the advanced age of 84, 
the Right Hon. William Brabazon, eleventh Earl of Meath. The 
deceased nobleman was for many years a Commissioner of Irish 
Lights, but retired some time ago in consequence of interference 
with the Board by superior authorities. His Lordship’s interest 
in the question of lighthouse illumination was keen almost up to 
his death; for it is only a few weeks since that he addressed to 
the Irish papers a letter in which he stoutly defended the position 
taken up by Professor Tyndall in regard to the way in which the 
South Foreland experiments were conducted as far as the gas 
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Gechnical Record. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAs 
ENGINEERS. 

The Seventieth Quarterly Meeting of this Institution was hej 
last Saturday at Chester, under the presidency of Mr. Thomas 
Moore, of Macclesfield, when the programme of arrangement; 
already referred to in our columns was carried out most successfully, 
The main body of the members left Manchester by the 11.35 train 
(vid Warrington), and were joined by others en rowte; so that by 
the time Chester was reached, there was a fair average muster, 
Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, the Engineer and Marager of the 
Chester Gaslight Company, was in waiting on the station platform 
to receive the party, and accompanied them to the Grosvenor 
Hotel, where luncheon was served. Immediately afterwards tho 
necessary formal business was transacted, commencing with the 
confirmation of the minutes of the previous meeting, which were 
read by Mr. W. W. Hutchinson, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Institution. On the motion of Mr. W. R. Chester, seconded by 
Mr. T. B. Ball, the minutes were confirmed without discussion; 
and thereafter Mr. Henry Gill, Manager of the Marsden (near 
Huddersfield) Gas- Works, was elected a member of the Institution, 
The President next made a few remarks indicating the manne 
in which it was proposed to spend the remainder of the day. Some 
conversation also ensued as to the locale of the members of the 
Institution during the meeting of The Gas Institute in Glasgow at 
the close of next month. Before separating, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Stevenson for the interest he had shown in the day’s 
proceedings. The majority of the members then left for a trip up 
the River Dee to Eaton Hall, the seat of the Duke of Westminster, 
On their return to Chester, dinner was served at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, and time remained afterwards for a hasty visit to some of 
the most interesting portions of the city. Altogether, a very satis. 
factory day’s outing resulted; and much credit is due to Mr, 
Hutchinson for the care with which he had made the necessary 
arrangements for the comfort of the members and a considerable 
number of visitors. 





OHIO GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from p. 946.) 

After the proceedings already reported in the JouRNAL, 

Mr. E. W. Hamlin, of Wilmington, asked the attention of the mem. 
bers of the Association to a paper, entitled ‘‘ Tar as an Enricher,” 
describing a simple and inexpensive apparatus which could be 
introduced at any gas-works, and readily thrown out of gear if not 
required. It consists essentially of a washing-box, such as those 
used in the St. John and Rockwell condensing apparatus. The 
inlet-main extends into the box nearly to the opposite side; and 
short pieces of 1l-inch wrought-iron pipe are screwed into the 
underside, reaching nearly to the bottom of the box. The end of 
the inlet-main is open; but it can be closed by a plug, fixed ona 
rod, which works in a stuffing-box secured in the side of the box 
opposite to the inlet—a suitable handle being attached to the out- 
side end of the rod. The vessel having been charged with the proper 
quantity of tar, the open end of the inlet is closed by means of the 
rod and handle; and the gas is thus forced to descend the 1-inch 
pipes and bubble up through the tar. If it is desired to throw the 
apparatus out of action, the end of the inlet-pipe is opened, and the 
gas passed directly through the apparatus. It is fixed immediately 
after the exhauster (which is close to the hydraulic), so that the gas 
is hot whilst flowing through it ; and steam may be mixed with the 
gas if thought needful. A steam coil for heating the tar is also 
provided. As to the results, the author stated that the gas removed 
** 33 per cent. of the hydrocarbons” from the tar, and was im- 
proved in illuminating value to the extent of 11 per cent. ; being 
raised from 17} to 194 candles. The introduction of the machine 
caused all traces of naphthalene to disappear from the works. The 
cost of the apparatus was £12; and it had been in operation all 
the winter. His station meter being out of order, Mr. Hamlin 
could not speak as to the effect on the yield of gas per ton. 

Mr. Eugene Printz, of Zanesville, read a paper on ‘‘ The Causes 
and Prevention of Stoppage in Burner-Tips,”’ in which he enun- 
ciated an ingenious theory accounting for this trouble.* It mihtg 
be due to fine particles of rust or dirt that accidentally happened 
to be present in the pipes, and were carried forward mechanically 
by the current of gas, or to carbon separated from the gas. The 
first cause was readily preventable ; but it was not easy to explain 
or prevent the second. He had thought that traces of ammonia 
might form copper compounds in the fittings; that these would be 
carried forward by the gas; and that the black deposit consisted of 
black oxide of copper from this cause. Examination, however, 
showed it to be composed of carbon, not soft like soot, but hard 
and crystallized. Complaints appeared to be confined to non- 
metallic burners that were left some time ‘“‘ turned down low”— 
such as those used for night lights. After this he learned that the 
‘‘ sulphur compounds ” present in the gas might be decomposed by 
passing them through a chamber containing pellets of dried clay, 
heated to a temperature of 400° to 600°—a deposit of carbon being 
left on the pellets ; and he proved this to be the case by experiment. 
A sample of gas quite free from sulphuretted hydrogen (as shown 
by its having no action upon a solution of acetate of lead) was 
passed through a heated glass tube, charged with clay pellets ; and 





* This matter is referred to in a communication by “F. C. S.,” which will 
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being subsequently carried through a lead solution, the presence of 
sulphuretted hydrogen in appreciable quantity was unmistakeably 
chown. Experiments were then tried by burning the gas which 
had flowed through the heated tube and the ordinary gas respec- 
tively, under the conditions found to be favourable to the develop- 
ment of the carbon deposit on the burners. The results showed 
that the gas from which the sulphur compounds had been elimi- 
nated formed no deposit whatever. Referring to samples of burners 
prought with him, the author showed that the crystalline carbon 
was deposited on either side of the slot, in a fringe-like mass; and 
after the above experiment, he explained this by the theory that, 
when the light was turned down low, the requisite temperature of 
the clay tip for the decomposition of the sulphur compounds (which 
were known to consist chiefly of carbon bisulphide) was not reached 
until the gas was just passing from the opening, and then the 
carbon was deposited, as it was in the heated tube. He thought 
this was a feasible explanation of the trouble arising from choked 
purners, also of the complaints of sulphur fumes occasionally expe- 
rienced; and he considered it worth while to undertake the 
systematic elimination of the sulphur compounds. This might be 
done by passing the gas, after it had been thoroughly condensed, 
but before purification, through an iron retort charged with a suit- 
able material heated to a proper temperature, which might be 
effected by the waste heat from the retorts.* 

Mr. Irvin Butterworth, of Columbus, contributed the next paper, 
describing a regenerative furnace adapted to small gas-works. It 
required, the author stated, but little underground excavation; a 
shallow pit in front of the setting, about 2 feet deep, extending 
back 6 feet, and wide enough for a man to work in, being all that 
was necessary. In this pit the men clinkered the furnace or cleaned 
out the ash-pan ; and it was provided with suitable flaps or doors, 
by which it could be closed up. The excavation for the furnace 
setting had to be carried down about 3 feet; and the waste heat 
might either be passed under the ash-pan or a steam-pipe be laid 
on, in order to secure the necessary supply of steam under the 
furnace-bars. The furnace was 5 ft. 3 in. long, and 20 inches wide 
in the middle; tapering to 12 inches both at the top and bottom. 
It was 3 ft. 3in. in height from the top edge of the fire-bars to the 
secondary air ports; and 5 feet from the bottom of the ash-pan to 
the lowest retorts. The primary air supply entered at the open 
space—73 inches wide—between the ash-pan and the furnace-bars, 
but was checked by the sheet-iron doors, which fitted tolerably 
close in their places. The apertures for admitting the secondary 
air supply were also situated in the ash-pit, and therefore inside 
the doors, and were provided with regulating-slides. The air was 
caused to circulate through 2-inch pipes laid in the bottom of the 
setting ; and then passed into an “ equalizing chamber,” 9 in. by 
21 in. by 18 in., at the back of the furnace, into which it was next 
conducted. The products of combustion, after descending through 
openings near the front of the furnace, circulated in large ‘* waste 
heat chambers ”’ situated on each side (presumably in contact with 
the 2-inch pipes above mentioned), and finally escaped at the back. 
There was a round door, 12 inches diameter, between the bottom 
retorts ; and a suitable shoot was provided, so that red-hot coke 
could be drawn directly from either of the top retorts, and caused 
to fall into the furnace. The retorts were six in number, 9 feet 
long and 22 in. by 14in.; and they readily carbonized 300 lbs. of 
Youghiogheny coal per retort in four hours. The writer had recently 
obtained still better results by arranging for the products of com- 
bustion to pass under the ash-pan before leaving the setting; the 
ash-pan being continually supplied with water. Each furnace 
evaporated 600 lbs. of water per day by this means; and he was 
able to increase the charges to 320 Ibs. per retort. The heats were 
maintained with a consumption of less than one-quarter of the 
total production of coke. He might add that the waste heat from 
the retorts was utilized for -heating a steam-boiler, before it was 
allowed to escape. 

In the course of a short discussion, Mr. Hamlin said that he had 
tried to improve the setting of his furnaces, and had excavated 
2} feet lower and increased the depth of his fire-hole, and, conse- 
quently, of the layer of coke, to that extent. He obtained better 
heats, and did not have to fire up so often. The President was not 
in favour of deepening the furnace, without also providing a secon- 
dary air supply above the fuel. He thought that unless extra care 
was taken, a quantity of carbonic oxide would escape unconsumed, 
and waste of heat would result. The first extra cost of introducing 
Mr. Butterworth’s furnace, in place of an ordinary one, was perhaps 
£37 or £38; and after this there would be no further expense. As 
Mr. Hamlin had already excavated, he could probably do it for not 
much more than £2 or £3. 

“Condensation and the Elimination of Tar” formed the subject 
of a paper read by Mr. T. A. Bates, of Circleville. After remarking 
that the crude gas as generated in the retort ‘‘ was a dense vapour 
or smoke, varying in colour from a very dark slate to dark yellow, 
according to the period of the distillation,” the author alluded to 
the necessity for avoiding too rapid cooling of the gas, and enlarged 
on the value of a table setting forth the temperatures to be observed 
in the different stages of condensation and purification. He had 
never met with such a table, but hoped some of his more scientific 
brethren would provide one. The ordinary foul main at the outlet 
of the hydraulic was not of much use in enabling the gas to take up 
part of the condensed tar. The liquids at the bottom of the main 
offered but little surface to the current of gas; and he failed to 





ti * Mr. Printz was possibly not aware that elaborate experiments on these 
ines were tried in London by the Gas Referees, but satisfactory results 
were not obtained. 





see, if hydrocarbons were once deposited, how they were likely 
to be taken up again. He thought the better plan was not to 
let the hydrocarbons leave the gas in the first place; and 
as rapid cooling at the outlet of the hydraulic accelerated 
this action, he preferred to introduce a hot washer or scrubber 
at this point. This vessel should have as large an interior 
surface as possible, so that it might act as a friction condenser; 
and the temperature in it should be maintained at a sufficient 
degree to preclude the throwing down of the light oils, ‘‘ and allow 
such chemical changes to take place as should fix a portion at least 
in the gas.” He had found that the addition of such a vessel, 
ample in area, and kept at 150° to 170° Fahr., increased the illumi- 
nating power of the gas produced to the extent of 1 or 14 candles. 
Mr. Bates then proceeded to notice the various forms of condensers 
proper; expressing a favourable opinion respecting the annular 
condenser built of wrought iron. Having mentioned other well- 
known forms of apparatus, he suggested, as a suitable arrangement 
of condensing plant, first a vessel of the kind above indicated; then 
a Pelouze and Audouin condenser, followed by one of the ordinary 
atmospheric kind; and, lastly, a Livesey scrubber and washer. 
Careful attention to the manipulation was necessary ; care being 
taken to avoid rapid changes of temperature. With these pre- 
cautions, all the tar would be completely eliminated from the gas 
before reaching the purifiers. 

Discussion having been invited, Mr. Carroll said that, having 
had trouble in keeping the tar out of the purifiers, he re-arranged 
his condensing apparatus. He first fixed a condenser close to the 
outlet of the hydraulic; and from this the gas was conveyed 
by a pipe 70 feet long to the exhauster. Next it went into a 
multitubular condenser (worked without water), and then into 
the scrubber through a long length of pipe. It returned by ao 
similar length of pipe to the purifiers. This answered well, though 
it seemed to favour slight deposits of naphthalene in the long 
lengths of pipe. He thought the stoppages in gas-works were 
influenced to some extent by the kind of coal used. Mr. Canby, 
having been troubled in the same way, put in a Pelouze and 
Audouin condenser some three years since, and had found it very 
successful. He was a firm believer in hot scrubbing, both for the 
elimination of tar and the prevention of naphthalene. Mr. Dittmar 
had a steam-jet exhauster about 50 feet from the hydraulic outlet ; 
then a scrubber, an annular condenser, and a washer. Between 
the washer and the purifiers continual deposits took place ; so that 
the pipes had to be cleaned regularly twice a week. Mr. Butterworth 
suggested whether the gas was too hot at the inlet of the washer. 
Mr. Walker observed that at one time he was troubled with naph- 
thalene all round the works, and had to use 10 per cent. of cannel 
to keep the gas up to 17 candles. The climate was cold; the tem- 
perature in winter ranging from 0° to— 20°. He started a hot 
scrubber, constructed on the lines already indicated, but having 
means also for applying heat externally. Not only was it a com- 
plete cure for the stoppages, but since it had been running, 3 per 
cent. of cannel was sufficient. He accidentally discovered that a 
dose of wood gas would thoroughly dissolve and clean out stoppages, 
whether naphthalene or tar. Mr. Bierce, having gone in for “ high 
yields,” was troubled with naphthalene at the outlet of the exhauster, 
extending to the holders. He introduced jets of steam at the point 
first named, and gasoline of high [? low] specific gravity at the outlet 
of the purifiers; and this plan gave him relief. Mr. Ross was greatly 
annoyed with naphthalene, like Mr. Dittmar; and he thought it 
dated from the introduction of a steam-jet exhauster. He relied 
upon steam to melt it out. 

(To be continued.) 





THE NEW CURE FOR STOPPED ASCENSION-PIPES. 

In the “Notes”? column in the Journat for Jan. 11 last, we 
briefly referred to a new chemical compound, introduced by Messrs. 
Greyson and Verly, which was stated to be an effectual preventive 
of stoppages in ascension-pipes. The method of using the material 
was shortly described ; and, on the strength of some remarks con- 
tained in the Journal des Usines a4 Gaz, from which our particulars 
were taken, it was said that the trials to which it had been sub- 
mitted in several gas-works in France had been attended by highly 
satisfactory results. Since the appearance of the ‘‘ Note”’ in our 
columns, we have received various inquiries respecting the new 
compound, which is called ‘‘ anti-brai’—a title which can only be 
rendered into English by some such periphrasis as “the pitch- 
formation preventer,” or the “ pitch eradicator "—many gas man- 
agers looking to it anxiously as a source of relief from troubles 
which have persistently attended their operations in the retort- 
house. The Editor of our French contemporary was careful to 
say, in his reference to “ anti-brai,” that, while accepting in good 
faith the testimonials as to its efficacy, he thought the results of 
more extended trials should be made known. It will therefore be 
of interest to reproduce a few particulars with regard to some expe- 
riments carried out by Herr 8. Schiele, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and recently communicated by him to the Journal fiir Gasbeleuch- 
tung. The following isa translation of the portion of Herr Schiele’s 
article bearing upon the experiments; the remainder consisting 
merely of such preliminary remarks as were necessary to introduce 
the subject. 

Those gas managers who are obliged to use large quantities of 
raw material which generate heavy gas have naturally more to 
relate of the trouble and annoyance which invariably attend stop- 
pages in ascension-pipes than those who only employ coals which 
produce light gas; and to them such an invention as “ anti-brai" 
claims to be would prove a veritable deliverance. It was only to 
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be expected that an order would be at once despatched to Paris for 
a quantity of the material, the arrival of which was looked forward 
to with considerable curiosity. When it came, the whole of the 
staff assembled to witness its operation. For the first experiments 
two ascension-pipes were selected which experience had shown to 
be specially liable to become stopped. The upper covers of the 
pipes having been removed, an iron rod was pushed down through 
the obstructing mass, so as to produce an aperture through it about 
1} inches wide. Then, before putting the fresh charges into the 
retorts, a stick of ‘‘ anti-brai’’ (1} inches thick, 24 inches long, and 
weighing about 2 oz.) was inserted in the mouthpiece of each, and 
introduced just below the pipe, and the lid closed but not fastened, in 
accordance with the instructions given in order to produce a free 
current in the pipe. Shortly afterwards there issued from the tops 
of the pipes a dense greyish-brown smoke, which became gradually 
lighter, and eventually disappeared almost entirely. The interval 
of 10 minutes specified by the inventors having elapsed, the opening 
of the ascension-pipes was proceeded with. This operation cer- 
tainly proved to be slightly easier, and unattended by the usual 
expenditure of force; and the substance expelled appeared to be 
somewhat drier than had hitherto been the case. After this the 
pipes were scrubbed by means of a metal brush, which exactly 
fitted the interior, as much as it was possible to do, and then half 
a roll of “‘ anti-brai” was inserted into the mouthpiece, according 
to instructions, in order to ‘‘ enamel ’—this is the expression used— 
the inner surface of the pipe. Great was the excitement of every 
one in looking forward to the anticipated success of the operation. 
Unfortunately, however, this expectation remained unfulfilled, for, 
after an interval of scarcely 24 hours, the pipes were found to be 
obstructed to as great an extent as they had ever been before; and 
the only remedy that remained—much to the disgust of the stokers 
—was to proceed to employ the old, tedious method of removing 
the stoppage. The experiments were continued for weeks, with 
frequent modifications ; but the expected beneficial effects failed to 
show themselves. It will be pleasing to learn that other gas-works 
are more fortunate; and it is to be hoped they will give us the 
benefit of their experience, together with the description of their 
successful modus operandi. In doing so, they will confer a grate- 
fully acknowledged boon upon a meritorious class of operatives. 
The question will very naturally be asked, What are the consti- 
tuent elements of “‘ anti-brai”? As far as has been ascertained 
up to now, and according to the views of Herr Leybold, the analyst 
who examined the article chemically, it is entirely made up of the 
refuse from substances employed in the manufacture of glue, and 
covered by a greenish musty film. The moisture of the roll 
amounted to 21°4 per cent. of the total; and the white ash repre- 
sented 5°6 per cent.; the remainder consisting of animal ingre- 
dients, made up of a small proportion of glue, together with a 
coarsely-ground powder of skin, horn, and leather substances, the 
origin of which betrays itself unmistakeably to the smell on being 
warmed. When heated in the retort, yellow vapours of an offen- 
sive odour are seen to emanate, which condense to a yellow watery 
liquid having an acid reaction, and finally to a brown tar in the 
hydraulic main. At the same time there are developed combus- 
tible gases, which on being ignited produce luminous flames. The 
following may be taken to be the composition of the material :— 


ee eee Ree ee eS 6°7 per cent. 
Refuse of leather, hide,and horn . 71°9 Pa 
ee ss se os + we ee ee ee 


100°0 

The ashes of this substance after being burnt consist mostly of 
phosphate of lime with a small admixture of phosphate of iron. 
The instructions given are to protect it from moisture, and only to 
break it by hand. 

The action of “ anti-brai’’ may be described theoretically as 
follows:—The volatile products of distillation collect in a thin 
layer upon the cleansed interior of the pipe, without being sticky ; 
and the effect is that the minute particles of carbon, which, under 
ordinary conditions, obstruct the passage, pass through without 
adhering to the inner surface of the pipe, and are carried forward 
by the gas in course of generation. This reminds one strongly of 
the graphite cakes (composed of graphite and resin) which were 
used some time ago, by way of experiment, for the purpose of 
covering the insides of iron retorts at a red heat, not so much in 
order to prevent the formation of deposits of carbon thereon, as 
for the purpose of facilitating their removal by pressure. Even 
this method, however, did not succeed for any length of time. 

In conclusion, I may express the hope that others may be more 
successful than we were in realizing all the advantages claimed for 
‘‘anti-brav”’ by its inventors. They would thus render a signal 
service to everyone engaged in the gas industry. In any case, it 
seems to be desirable that this invention should be taken up by 
men of an mquiring turn of mind who are endowed with suffi- 
cient perseverance to thoroughly investigate its merits. 





A NEW OBJECTION TO THE PRESENCE OF “SULPHUR 
COMPOUNDS” IN COAL GAS. 

Under this heading, * F. C. S,” sends the following :—Amongst 
the numerous complaints that have been laid at the door of the 
infinitesimal proportion of sulphur compounds other than sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, that is present in properly purified coal gas, I 
am not aware that one recently brought forward by Mr. Eugene 
Printz, of Zanesville, Ohio, has ever been suggested. Whilst all 
sorts of damage to property—more or less exaggerated, or due to 
other causes—is said to be effected by the sulphurous fumes pro- 





duced by the combustion of the gas (and over-nervous people hays 
even gone so far as to fancy that their mucous membrane wa; 
affected thereby), it is left for Mr. Printz to suggest that carbon. 
aceous stoppages in the burners are due to the presence of thes 
compounds. In a paper recently read before the Ohio Gasligh; 
Association, this gentleman, considering the cause of @ crystalling 
deposit of hard carbon on the burners, with which his consumers 
had been troubled for some time past, and which seems to be ¢op. 
fined to non-metallic burners that are habitually left burning low 
for some hours, refers to the well-known fact on which the 
“ Harcourt test” is based, that if gas free from sulphurette| 
hydrogen, but containing carbon bisulphide, is heated in contact 
with solid matter, under suitable conditions, to a temperature of 
500° Fabr. or so, the bisulphide is decomposed, with the formation 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and the deposition of free carbon, accord. 
ing to the following reaction :— 
CS, + 4 H (from the gas) = 2 H,S8+C. 

Applying this to the burners in question, he constructed an experi. 
mental apparatus on similar lines to that used in the Harcourt 
test, and satisfied himself that gas in which the bisulphide had 
been decomposed was not so likely to form these stoppages as the 
ordinary gas. In a word, that a portion of the sooty matter which 
is left in the bulb of the Harcourt apparatus would, if allowed to 
pass to the burners unhindered, be deposited on the burner, and so 
cause the trouble complained of. I cannot but think that this 
ingenious hypothesis is untenable, and it will suffice to point out 
one or two objections. In England there are certain towns under 
the sulphur compound clauses, and some not. London gas con. 
tains considerably less than 20 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet; 
while in other important towns— Manchester to wit—no special means 
for the removal of the sulphur compounds are applied, and they may 
and probably frequently do extend up to 40 grains per 100 cubic 
feet. Manchester people ought, therefore, to be troubled with 
carbonaceous deposits on their gas-burners, to an extent markedly 
greater than the Londoners; but if such is the case, surely it would 
have been found out long ago. The advocates of the sulphur 
clauses, in the numerous contests before Parliament, have left no 
stone unturned to make their case as strong as possible; no ex- 
pense or trouble has been spared, and yet this theory has never 
been hit upon. Are we not justified, therefore, in drawing the con- 
clusion that the presence of bisulphide of carbon in the Manchester 
gas does not exert any prejudicial effect in the way of carbonaceous 
deposits on the burners? But the strongest argument against the 
theory is furnished by Mr. Printz himself, who points out that the 
deposit occurs in a fringe-like form, on the outside edges of the lips 
of the burners, which are of the “‘ batswing ” kind. Assuming the 
reaction above named took place, is it reasonable to suppose that 
the deposited carbon, having been carried clean through the slit by 
the current of gas, would turn out of its course to assume a 
“‘fringe-like form’? ? The very position and contour of the 
deposit points out that it does not come from the gas; and the 
most likely theory is that it is derived from organic particles 
brought by the current of air which supplies the flame. When 
the gas is turned full on, the induced current of air at the base of 
the flame is brisk enough to carry these forward into the gas ; but 
when it is turned “low” the current is sluggish, and so the carbon 
is deposited. The absence of such deposits in metal burners may 
be due to the fact that, being better conductors of heat, they acquire 
a higher temperature than the steatite tips ; and therefore that the 
flame comes close enough to them to consume the carbon as fast as 
it is formed. If the deposit came from the gas, it would favour the 
interior of the. burner, as a resting place. Another objection 1s, 
that a considerable extent of heated surface is necessary for the 
decomposition of the bisulphide, as shown by the fact that the 
bulb in the Harcourt apparatus must be charged with a suitable 
solid material, in order to secure the decomposition of the carbon 
bisulphide. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE DIP IN THE HYDRAULIC 
MAIN. 


By Friepricn Lux. 
(Concluded from p. 947.) 

The thoroughly legitimate objections already alluded to have 
found a complete answer in the system introduced by Hert 
Naumann, which at once combines all the advantages arising 
from the suppression of the dip and the removal of all pressure 
while it ensures a satisfactory outflow of the tar; the latter being 
ejected by means of a vigorous flushing of the hydraulic main, 80 
that the tar remains therein only a few hours, and therefore its 
thickening becomes practically impossible. The arrangement 1s 
shown in fig. 36, which represents a front view with a partial 
longitudinal section ; fig. 37 illustrates the apparatus as seen from 
above ; fig. 38 represents the lateral section; and fig. 39 a side 
view of the hydraulic main as devised by Herr Naumann. 

From these engravings the following characteristics are at once 
apparent :—(1) An automatic overflow-pipe close to the bottom of 
the hydraulic main, which enters it at the side, and by which the 
height of the liquor is so regulated that during the opening of the 
retorts the dip-pipes are never immersed more than from 25 to 
80 mm. (2) A pipe which runs below, and parallel with the 
hydraulic main, and which is put in connection with the bottom of 
the main by means of a vertical joint exactly over the centre of 
each setting. (8) A cross-valve placed at the spot where the over- 
flow-pipe and the collecting-pipe cross each other. In connection 
with this valve is the pipe leading to the tar and ammoniacal 
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Now, it will be readily seen that, of the products of condensation 
—tar and ammoniacal liquor—the former, owing to its greater 
specific gravity, accumulates in the collecting-pipe under the 
hydraulic main, where it is protected from the influence of the 
hot gas coming from the retorts. When the retorts connected with 
a hydraulic main are charged, the cross-valve is opened, and the 
liquor in the main allowed to flow out until the mouths of the 
dip-pipes are from 50 to 80 mm. above the level of the liquor. 
This can be easily ascertained by looking into the automatic over- 
flow pipe which is open at the top. A few minutes before the next 
charge, a sufficient quantity of ammoniacal liquor is introduced 
into the main to again seal the dip-pipes. 

Herr Naumann commenced experimenting with his system as 
early as 1872, after he had found out that the unfavourable results 
until then experienced in connection with the distillation of coal 
for gas making were mainly due to the dip being constant and to 
the pipes plunging too deeply into the liquor, and, further, because 
the inconvenience arising from stoppages occurring in the ascension- 
pipe, and the thickening of the tar in the passage of the gas from 
the hydraulic main to the scrubbers, became so serious, as fre- 
quently to give rise to the very justifiable fear of serious accidents. 
From that time forward Herr Naumann laboured constantly 
towards the realization of his idea of abolishing the constant dip. 
To this effect he altered one hydraulic main every year, until in 
1878 he had succeeded in establishing his principle, though as yet 
in a primitive fashion. The results obtained, which improved year 
by year, offered him the encouraging proof that his views were cor- 
rect; and, consequently, he resolved to introduce his system in its 
most perfect form in the gas-works about to be rebuilt at Prague. 
These works (which have been in operation since May, 1881, and 
in which, ever since that time, the intermittent dip system has 
been adopted solely and continuously) are furnished with four 
settings of eight and twenty-four of six retorts each. Every four 
settings are provided with a hydraulic main. The four furnaces 
having eight retorts each are heated by generator furnaces, 
on the Goldbeck system; and all the rest are double settings with 
grate firing. In the Goldbeck arrangement the generator is placed 
in the front, and is so arranged that one is sufficient to heat two 
furnaces. It is provided with slits; thus the secondary air, enter- 
ing from the back, is subjected to a preliminary heating. The 
double furnaces are built back to back. Each one is provided 
With two fireplaces; and the fire channel is placed above the fur- 
nace. The retorts join at the back, and are 2°9 metres (about 
9 feet) long. The two middle retorts are set one above the other, 
and are connected with one ascension-pipe. The charge consists, 
on an average, of 115 kilos. of coal; and this quantity is found to 
be sufficient to about half fill them. The length of charge is about 
four hours. During the immersion of the dip-pipes the pressure 


in the retorts ranges from 25 to 30 mm.; and when the dip is 
interrupted it is from 0 to 5mm. For the purpose of drawing off 
the gas, three of Beale’s exhausters, with bye-pass valves, are 
employed. For the purpose of keeping up the liquid in the main, 
the same liquor is used that has been drawn off for the purpose of 
relieving the pressure. If an entire setting or merely one or more 
retorts are to be temporarily thrown out of use, this may be easily 
accomplished by closing the ascension-pipes above and below by 
the aid of clay plugs. The various operations of the works are 
supervised day and night. Special workmen are entrusted with 
looking after the pressure; and as they know only too well how 





' attention to this matter saves them enormous labour, which they 
| would otherwise have, in clearing stopped ascension-pipes, they are 
| very strict in the discharge of their duties. The kinds of coal 
| employed have remained nearly the same, with few exceptions, for a 
| number of years. They consist of about 20 per cent. of first-class, 
| 10 per cent. of second-class, and 70 per cent. of third-class quality. 

In the year 1885 there were carbonized 10,915,000 kilos. of coal ; 
| the result being 3,448,470 cubic metres of gas, or 31°60 cubic 
| metres of gas per 100 kilos. of coal. The quantity of tar produced 
| was 755,000 kilos., or at the rate of 6-91 kilos. per 100 kilos of coal ; 
besides about 13 per cent. of ammoniacal liquor of the average of 
2°5° Beaumé. The illuminating power of the gas was, on the 
| average, upwards of 16 standard candles, with a consumption of 
| 150 litres per hour in an Argand burner. The coke used as fuel 
| 


amounted to 18°48 kilos. per 100 kilos of coal carbonized. Very 

little carbon is deposited upon the retorts, which consequently 

require scurfing only at intervals of three or four months. Stop- 
| pages in the ascension-pipes, as well as the thickening of the tar, 
| are entirely done away with. If we compare these results with 
tabular statistics of working elsewhere, as published annually 
by the German Society of Gas and Water Engineers, we shall 
scarcely find a single instance in which results even approximately 
as favourable can be shown. 

In view of the foregoing results, we are able to claim for Herr 
Naumann’s system the following advantages :— 

(A) The general advantages which the system has, in common, 
more or less, with the other systems, in its application, but which, 
owing to the simple construction of the apparatus, appear to be 
more efliciently and permanently secured: (1) A considerable 
decrease in the deposit of carbon in the retorts. (2) Abolition of 
stoppages in the ascension-pipes. (3) Prevention of the thickening 
of tar. (4) Greater efficiency in the settings, owing to the better 
transmission of heat resulting from the decrease in the deposit of 
carbon in the retorts. (5) Increased production of gas, owing on 
the one hand to the entire removal of pressure, and on the other 
to there being no escape of gas through cracks in the retorts. (6) 
Increased illuminating power of the gas, resulting from the heavy 
hydrocarbons being less liable to decomposition. (7) Considerably 
increased production of thin, and therefore more valuable tar. (8) 
Greater durability of the retorts, consequent upon their relief from 
pressure and from heavy deposits of carbon. 

(B) The special advantages, which are peculiar to Naumann’s 
system alone: (9) Simplicity of construction ; all moveable parts 
being omitted. (10) The quickest removal of the tar from the 
hydraulic main, and a regular, vigorous scouring both of the main 
and of the collecting-pipe. (11) The greatest economy in applica- 
tion; the expenditure for one furnace amounting to only from 
40s. to 50s. (12) The facility with which the system can be 
adapted to every kind of hydraulic main in existence. 

In conclusion, I believe I am perfectly justified in stating that 
Herr Naumann’s system, combining as it does the suppression of 
the dip with the relief of pressure and the effectual removal of the 
tar, is, of its kind, the most perfect we possess, and constitutes a 
very important advance in the direction of perfection in gas manu- 
facture. It therefore, I think, deserves the careful consideration of 
all who are in any way connected with the gas industry. 
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Register of Patents, 


ee E., of Rochdale. No. 7936; June 15, 1886. 
(8d. 

In this engine there are two cylinders—a working cylinder and a 
displacement ¢ylinder—connected in any usual way to the crank and 
driving shaft. In the working cylinder the compressed explosive mixture 
is ignited and power developed; but the other cylinder is employed to 
effect the displacement of the residual gases in the working cylinder and 
supply it with the explosive mixture. The gas and air are drawn into 
the displacement cylinder, and then sent through a suitable valve, into 
the working cylinder or explosion chamber, and through a port pre- 
ferably in the side of the working cylinder and near the end of the same. 
In order to destroy the inertia of the entering combustible mixture, there 
is a protecting ring or rib inside of the cylinder, just above the port, 
through which the combustible mixture enters it. By this means the 
combustible mixture first ejects the products of combustion from under- 
neath the ring or rib, and itself fills the cavity. It is then itself in turn 
ejected from the cavity by the mixture which is still behind, and rises in 
a uniform stream through the hole in the ring or rib, pushing the residual 
gases before it up the cylinder. The hole in the ring is so large that the 
mixture does not rush through it rapidly ; and it is thus enabled to push 
the residual gases before it. The crank or piston of the displacement 
cylinder is about a quarter of a revolution in advance of the crank or 
piston of the working cylinder; the displacement cylinder piston being 
at the bottom of its stroke when the piston of the working cylinder is 
about half-way down. The exhaust port is so placed in the side of 
the cylinder that the piston just covers it by the time that the dis- 
placement piston reaches the bottom of its stroke; and the amount 
of combustible mixture sent into the cylinder by the displace- 
ment piston by the time it arrives at the end of its stroke is such 
that it practically expels the whole of the residual gases from the 
part of the working cylinder below the exhaust port, while at the same 
time little or none of the combustible gases have entered the exhaust 
port, owing to their being prevented from mixing with the residual gases, 
by destroying their inertia as before mentioned. But while the displace- 
ment piston has filled the part of the cylinder below the exhaust port with 
combustible mixture, and thus expelled the residual gases from this part 
of the cylinder, the piston of the working cylinder has descended from the 
top of its stroke, and thus expelled the residual gases from the part of the 
cylinder above the exhaust port, so that by the time the working cylinder 
piston just covers the exhaust port, all the residual gases have been 
expelled from the working cylinder, and it is then full of combustible 
mixture up to the lower edge of the exhaust port—that is to say, up to 
the bottom side of the piston, which, as before mentioned, just covers the 
port. The valve between the displacement and working cylinders is now 
closed ; and the piston of the working cylinder compresses the combustible 
mixture until it reaches the bottom of its stroke, when the combustible 
mixture is ignited by suitable means, and pressure due to combustion 
drives the piston to the top of its stroke. The gases are thus expanded 
in the working cylinder to about double their original volume at atmo- 
spheric pressure, instead of being expanded to their original volume only 
as is the case of some other engines. When the working cylinder piston 
is at or near the top of its stroke, the exhaust-valve is opened and the 
residual gases allowed to escape. The valve between the working and 
displacement cylinders is also opened, and the combustible mixture 
begins to enter the working cylinder; thus commencing afresh the cycle 
of operations. 


Retort-Livs.—Salomons, H. H., of Haarlem, Holland. No. 8481; 
June 28, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention consists in adapting to gas-retort lids various means 
for conveniently rotating them, so as to cause a grinding action on the 
face of the mouthpiece; and thus remove any dirt or deposits of tar 
adhering thereto, and at the same time tightening them up. 


Fig. 


















































Fig. 1 is a front view; fig. 2 a top view; and fig. 3, a partial longi- 
tudinal section of such a mouthpiece and cover. 
The cover is formed with a central semi-spherical recess A, to receive 





the semi-spherical head of a screw B, which enters a threaded socket jy 
the bar, and by which the cover is secured to the cross-bar. The heaj 
of the screw is secured in the recess by a plate C, firmly fastened to ty 
cover; and on the end of the screw a hand-wheel by which the ger, 
may be turned in order to bring the cover up to the face of the month. 
piece, and to apply a certain amount of pressure. Cast preferably at on, 
side of the cover—say, the hinge side—are two parallel ribs or flanges). 
and on either side of the centre is one of a pair of wedge-shaped piegy 
or inclined surfaces E, the object of which will be presently explainej, 
Formed in the bar is a socket or bearing for an axle F, on the inner enj 
of which is mounted an eccentric disc or cam G, which works betwee 
the two ribs or flanges D. The outer end of the axle receives a handle}, 
by which it is rotated. Its rotation causes the cam to act on the cover, 
which is thus rotated on the central screw, for the purpose of cleaning 
the face of the mouthpiece. As the cover rotates, the inclined surfag 
cast thereon, and which are inclined in opposite directions, come int 
contact with the under side of the cross-bar; and, by reason of the 
inclined faces, serve to wedge up the cover against the face of the mouth. 
piece—the pressure being increased as the rotation continues. 
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In figs. 4 and 5 the rotuting device consists of a pinion H, which takes 
into a toothed sector K! cast on thecover. The action of this device will 
be understood from the drawing, without further description. In figs. 5 
and 6 the rotating device consists of a worm L and worm-wheel M. The 
wheel is mounted on a stud rigidly secured to the cover ; and the worm 
on an axle which has its bearings in lugs or projections formed with the 
cross-bar. It is provided with a hand-wheel, by which it may be turned 
to effect the rotation of the cover. The tightening device is the same as 
that shown in figs. 4 and 5. 


REGENERATIVE Gas Lamps anp Lanterns.—Chandler, 8. and J., of 
Kennington Oval. No. 970; Jan. 21,1887. ([8d.] 

For the purpose of preventing the carbonaceous deposit in the orifice 
of the burner which often takes place in regenerative gas-lamps, owing 
to the high temperature to which the gas is raised before it issues from 
the burner, the patentees propose to employ a cold-air feeder or cooler 
consisting of a pipe or pipes adapted to convey air from outside the 
lamp through the gas-supply pipe. The cold air egresses near the point 
of ignition of the gas, or into the chimney, according to the type of 
lamp ; a projection being employed to effect the spreading of the flame. 


Fig.3. 









































Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of such a regenerative gas-lamp with 
combined gas-burner and cold-air feeder ; fig. 2 is a similar arrangement, 
in which, however, the ingress and egress of the cold air is differently 
provided for ; and fig. 3 is a sectional elevation of a lamp illustrating a2 
alternative arrangement for preventing the choking of the burner. 

D is the heated-air chamber ; E, the gas-supply pipe; and F, the cold- 
air feeder or cooler, which, in this arrangement, consists of a pipe, the 
lower end of which extends a certain distance below the end of the gas- 
supply pipe, and the upper end opens into the chimney. H is a bell 
mouth or funnel at the bottom of the air cooler, to facilitate the UP 
current of cooling air. The lower end of the space between the gas-pip? 
and the cold-air feeder forms the burner. In this arrangement the out 
side air for combustion enters the heating chamber D as shown by the 
dotted arrows. The outside air also enters the lamp as shown by the 
arrows, and passes downwards into the glass globe; and while in a com 
paratively cold state passes up through the cold-air feeder. It thus preven! 
the gas from reaching a high temperature, and avoids toa considerabl: 
extent any carbonaceous deposit, and the consequent choking of th? 
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purner. In some cases the cold-air feeder is extended (as shown by the 
dotted lines) through the bottom of the glass globe, in which case the cold 
gir enters the cooler direct instead of first passing into the globe. 

Fig. 2 represents an arrangement of cold-air feeder so adjusted that 
the cooling air conveyed through the gas-pipe egresses at or near the 

oint of ignition of the gas. This is effected by causing the upper end of 

the feeder to extend to the outside of the lamp by means of a T-piece or 
otherwise. In this case the cold air from the outside is drawn down 
through the feeder, and egresses at the lower orifiee of it. 

In the arrangement of lamp shown in fig. 3, the lower end of the gas- 
pipe (where the gas is ignited) is left free from any obstruction either 
inside it or beneath it; the other parts of the lamp being of known con- 
struction. This arrangement is suitable for the smaller class of lamps. 





Cuarcinc Retorts.—Lentz, A., of Stettin, Germany. No. 3388; 
March 5, 1887. [6d.) 

In this arrangement of apparatus for charging gas-retorts (as shown 
in the engraving), it is proposed to utilize the momentum of the coals 
descending the tubes or troughs, adjustable to the varying heights of the 
different retorts. 
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As shown, the upper end of the tube A is provided with a funnel T, 
through which the charge is inserted; the lower end of the tube opening 
into the mouth of the retorts R to be charged. The precise height and 
shape of the tube is proportioned to the length of the retorts ; and open 
channels or troughs may also be employed instead of tubes. 

In alluding to his invention, the patentee says: The charge is 
delivered into the mouth of the funnel either by shovel or by means of 
a box provided with a slide to regulate the charging of the retorts. 
When the charge is delivered into the tube, it is shot along the floor of 
the retort by reason of the considerable height of fall. Subsequent lots, 
encountering on their way the heaps of previously-charged material, 
push them further, until the retort is gradually charged to the mouth. 
The height of the tube must be proportionate to the nature of the 
material to be charged; but the speed of the descent of the materials 
can also be influenced by the more or less violent projection of the 
materials into the funnel. Hence it becomes possible to charge hori- 
zontal retorts of any desired length either heavily or lightly at will. 
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for domestic fireplaces.” May 21. 
7499.—Birtey, C., and Srurcron, J., ‘New or improved apparatus 
for automatically regulating the supply of air to the combustion chambers 
of gas-producers according to the pressure of steam in boilers fired with 
the gas from such gas-producers.” May 23. 
7503.—Parpor, §., ‘Improvements in burners for gas cooking or 
heating apparatus.” May 23. 
7543.—Wison, A. B., ‘An improved form of fluid meter and motor 
and pump.” May 25, 
7610.—Sremens, F., ‘ Regenerative gas-lamps.” May 25. 
7614.—Sxquarp, L. E., “ Improvements in gas-meters.” May 25. 


Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


THE RESIDUALS QUESTION. 
S1r,—I thank Mr. Livesey very much for pointing out a clerical inac- 
curacy made in copying for the press my last letter on the above question, 
and which had escaped my own observation while reading it. It is 
obvious, however, that the words “coke” and ‘‘ tar” were transposed. 
It should have read: Injected, 1 tar: 1°15 coke; or by gravitation 1 tar: 
1-25 coke. It is needless to observe that moisture cannot increase the 
calorific value of fuel. 
It is a new sensation for me to be on the opposite side of the shield to 
Mr. Livesey ; but while in this position I desire to shake hands. I may 
say I was considerably relieved while reading the last paragraph of his 
letter, which might have been added as an addendum to my own, seeing 
that it substantiates (I think) all I put forward. Mr. Livesey admits 
that if an increased price for tar be taken advantage of (as I maintain it 
would be), then a disastrous fall must be expected. He further says 
there are sufficient reasons for not burning more than from 20 to 30 
per cent. ; one reason (my reason) being that 50 per cent. will affect 
the coke market. If this be so, logically 30 per cent. must affect it 
proportionately. 
The place where I first differ from him is where he endorses Mr. 
Woodall’s opinion, and recommends the burning of a considerable por- 
tion of tar “whether economically or not,’’ and would continue the 
practice after the price has risen to burning value. The question of 
burning value, therefore, is the standard. My contention is, that it is 
3d. per gallon; Mr. Livesey’s, 14d. I found my opinion on the calorific 
value of tar as against Newcastle coke, at tar 1: coke 1°25. Mr. Livesey 
founds his opinion on tar 5: coke 8, which is tar 1: coke 1°6. If this 
question be determined, and if tar is as 5: 8, then my value for tar must 
rise 0°28 of a halfpenny, making its burning value g of a penny. 

I may here remark, parenthetically, that Mr. Livesey assumes my 
remarks to be entirely theoretical. This is not so, as will be perceived 
on reference to the first paragraph of my previous letter—viz., 
‘*Hitherto I have refrained from touching a question requiring con- 
siderable experience to give any opinion of weight. Practice and con- 
tinued consideration, however,” &c., &c. My remarks are the result of 
experiment and practice. I am (and have been for eighteen months) 
burning tar at Ramsgate in, I believe, the most economical form 
possible—viz., in comparatively small quantities in generator furnaces ; 
and, in some smaller works than my own, I have been using it wholly 
as fuel. 

With regard to the theoretical part of the question, the theory of 
burning fuel to carbonic acid direct is the correct one; but in practice 
the roundabout way of a gas furnace is found to be both better and 
more economical. 

Mr. Livesey (as he does not mention it), I think, omits altogether 
from his calculation the decreased make per mouthpiece which must 
take place when a wholly tar furnace is used—however carefully the 
burning of the tar may be conducted—ranging from 20 to 30 per cent. as 
against gas firing with six-hour charges. Take it at the lower figure, and 
it means fires under sixty beds instead of fifty ; and if this be taken into 
consideration, we must have grave doubts whether burning tar is not a 
positive loss. He also gives it that the value of tar as fuel is 1}d. per 
gallon, with coke at 6s. per chaldron and coal at London prices. Mr. 
Livesey will pardon me for retorting that this may be so theoretically ; 
but if it is so actually, why does it not take that place in the balance- 
sheet of those companies burning tar, and thus prove itself beyond 
question to be worth its theoretical value. If this value is real, then the 
dropping off of the receipts for tar, and the failure to find them in any 
increased return for coke, remains to be explained. 

Thé increased labour and wear and tear in burning tar are not to be 
found in the furnaces and retorts themselves, but in the increased 
number which must always be used with this system of firing. 


Ramsgate, May 25, 1887. Wiri1m A. Vaton. 


Water-Works Extension In Wirrat.—Last Thursday several of the 
Directors of the West Cheshire Water Company inaugurated the extension 
of their works at Heswall—a charming locality which has for a long time 
suffered from the want of a good watersupply. The wells of the Company 
are situated in Prenton, and they are now in a position to provide a con- 
tinuous supply of water to the inhabitants of this portion of Wirral. A 
second well, with additional machinery, has been sunk at Prenton, and a 
line of 6-inch pipes has been laid in the townships of Prenton, Wood- 
church, Thingwall, and Pensby, through which the water is pumped a 
distance of 44 miles, to the new water tower erected upon the highest point 
of Heswall Hill. The basement of the tower is built of brick and stone ; 
the walls being of unusual thickness. On the upper part of the tower 
there is a wrought-iron tank 30 feet in diameter and 25 feet deep, capable 
of holding 100,000 gallons of water. The height of the tower, including 
the tank, is 58 feet, thereby providing a sufficient pressure of water to any 
house that may be erected in the district. The extension has been carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. J. Lloyd, C.E. 

IncREASED STOREAGE FOR THE HinckiEy Gas-Works.—At the meeting 
of the Hinckley Local Board last Tuesday the question of qe 
additional storeage at the gas-works, which had been considered by a Sub- 
Committee of the Gas Committee, came up for discussion. The Gas 
Manager (Mr. W. Oldfield) said a new telescopic gasholder, 60 feet in 
diameter, would cost £800, and the tank for it £1000. The holder would 
contain 130,000 cubic feet of gas. Mr. Brooks said the Gas Committee 
had come to the conclusion that the present holder was not sufficient to 
supply the demand. Last winter he had often gone down to the gas-works 
and found the gas very low; and on Saturdays the Manager could make 
more gas than the holder would contain. The Manager said the capacity 
of the present holder was 130,000 feet, and 180,000 feet of gas had been sent 
out in one day. Mr. Abbott said if the new holder would contain as much 
as the present one, it would be unnecessarily large. They could not 
guarantee that there would be an increase in the demand for gas; in fact, 
it was most likely that it might be less. The Manager said that holders 
could not be built less than 40 feet in diameter; and a 60 feet one would 

cost much less in proportion. Mr. Kiddle said a number of new houses 








were being built, and he believed more gas would be wanted. Last winter 
the supply was very low. He moved that a new gasholder be obtained, 





7677.—Davy, C., “An improved gas-engine.” May 26. 


Mr, Farmer seconded the motion, and it was carried, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 


(Before Lord Romuty, Chairman; the Earl of Bucxincnamsnme, Earl 
Manvens, Viscount Bancor, and Lord CLianwi.u1ay.) 
BRISTOL CONSUMERS’ WATER BILL. 

Sixtno Day—Frimay, May 18. 

The following is an extended report of the concluding proceedings on 
this Bill, the result of which was briefly recorded last week :— 

Cross-examination of Mr. J. Quick resumed: With reference to the 
case of Brighton in 1854, which he had mentioned as the only instance 
he knew of Parliament sanctioning a second company with powers in 
the district of an existing company, he could not charge his memory 
with the circumstances surrounding the case. He presumed, however, 
that sufficient evidence was then given to justify the introduction of 
a@ new company, though he did not know the details of the case. A 
proper allowance of water would be 30 gallons per head per day. With 
regard to Bristol, he had heard of the complaints which had been 
made by the various witnesses before the Committee as to the short- 
ness of water; and with respect to the quality of the water, he was 
not a chemist, though he would go so far as to say that the water 
might be better than it was. The fact that the present Company 
were beginning to construct filter-beds showed that they were of opinion 
that the quality of the water might be improved ; and another thing which 
depreciated the quality was that when the water arrived in Bristol it was 
stored in service reservoirs, As to whether he disagreed with the pro- 
moters’ analyses that the water at present supplied to Bristol was unim- 
peer he could not give evidence from a chemical point of view. 

ooking prospectively, he should say that the present Company had not 
sufficient water with which to supply the people in their district ; and if 
the consumers were allowed to purchase water on proper terms, and Bristol 
became a water-closet town, then the quantity a water which the Com- 
ag were able to supply now would not be sufficient to meet the demands. 

rt. Hawksley and Mr. Taylor in 1882 said that when all the works the 
Company were carrying out were completed, they would be able to su ply 
9 million gallons of water per day. The inhabitants ought to have 30 ole 
per head per day. 

The Cuarrman: Thirty gallons per head per day is a very liberal allow- 
ance, is it not ? 

Witness : For a water-closet town it is a very proper amount, and for a 
manufacturing town as well. 

Cross-examination continued: Takinz the same rate of progress of the 





population as shown by the censuses of 1871 and 1881, the population in 1991 
would be 352,086 ; and taking Mr. Hawksley’s own estimate of 9 million 
gallons as the quantity the Company would be in a position to furnish, 
this would give a supply of only 22 gallons per head per day. He did not 
know that Liverpool was taking 23 gallons per head per day; but he did 
know that they were laying out £2,000,000 there for an increased supply. 
If it were only upon the ground of the costs to the inhabitants of the 
water supplied by the present Company, and the reduced prices at which 
the new Company had offered to supply the water, he thought there would 
be ample justification for the Bill. He knew that the existing Company's 
present prices were authorized by Parliament; and he did not hint that 
they were charging anything but those prices. Asked whether he suggested 
that where there was a company already in existence, carrying out their 
works efficiently, giving a good supply, and charging the authorized prices, 
if anybody came with a Bill bidding for their supply by offering lower 
prices, Parliament ought to pass the Bill, he replied that if it could be 
proved that they had good water in ample quantity, and were able and 
willing to supply it at prices considerably lower than those at which the 
old Company were supplying it, and offering other considerable advantages 
as well, “ thought they were entitled to come to Parliament. If they 
were going to supply water at prices approximate to those of the old Com- 
pany, they might not be permitted to compete; but in this instance the 
new Company were offering trade supplies at an enormous reduction, and 
a water-closet supply gratuitously, which would be an immense boon to the 
inhabitants of Bristol. As to the Bill contemplating that the Consumers 
Company should have duplicate mains running parallel with those of the old 
Company throughout the town, he said that those interested in Bristol, 
apart from the public bodies, had not made any objection to it. He admitted, 
however, that he could not say how it had worked in the case of & 
second company being authorized to duplicate the works all over a town 
in the hands of an existing company, as he was not aware of such all 
instance. He knew of large districts in London where two Companies 
(he might almost say three Companies) had parliamentary powers—the 
pipes running side by side, and the houses supplied partly by one Company 
and partly by another; but practically now-a-days the Companies did not 
compete, though every now and then the houses were changed from oné 
Company to the other by arrangement. In regard to the financial part ol 
the question, he took it that if the Consumers’ Company constructed works 
and obtained a proportion of the present Company's customers, a2 
beat down their prices, and if the latter Company did not then pay 80g 
@ dividend, their shares would fall in the market. He did not expect the 
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new Company would work quite as oy as the old one, because they 
would have to pump all their water, while the present Company did not. 
The working expenses of the existing concern had been for many years 
pack 21 per cent. Last year they were about £16,880. He estimated the 
working expenses of the new undertaking at £13,000, which included a 
ayment to the Great Western Railway Company—not for the water 
altogether, but a payment for the water being pumped and delivered to 
the Company. ‘ . 

Mr. Brpper: You estimate that your working expenses will be £13,000 
as against our £16,000; therefore you must consider you will work cheaper 

han we do. 
, Witness : But our percentage—— 

But it is not a question of percentage. We cannot cut down our working 
expenses in proportion to the diminished quantity of water we supply ?— 
Not altogether ; but you can to some extent. 

Cross-examination continued: He did not know the amount of the old 
Company’s capital; and so could not speak to the effect the competition 
would have upon the dividend. He reckoned that the new concern would 
earn a little more than £25,000 a year net. The existing Company had 
£78,000 in 1886 ; and at che time the works were completed (which would 
be three years hence), as they were increasing at the rate of £2000 a year, 
the £78,000 would have reached £85,000 or £86,000. The Company were 
going to send out better water, because they were about to filter, and they 
mightalsoadopta different policy with regard tothe charge for water ; so that, 
atany rate, there would be a very substantial amount left to the Company, 
even supposing the new undertaking took £40,000a year. Of course, under sec- 
tion 69, if the present Bill should be passed, the Corporation might pay the 
costs of the promoters, and then have all the benefits of the Act. He did not 
dispute that, the Corporation having done this, they might go to the old 
Company and say: ‘‘ Now we have obtained our Act; and unless you sell 
to us upon such-and-such terms, we shall compete with and ruin you.” He 
had had a great deal to do with corporations and water companies at 
different times, but he never heard of a corporation suggesting that they 
wanted to buy the undertaking of a water company except upon fair terms. 
Parliament had sometimes made it absolutely compulsory for a water 
company to sell, as in the case of Stockton and Middlesbrough. As to 
whether he thought it was a fair thing for a corporation to endeavour in 
an indirect way to get power to beat down a company as low as possible 
when they wanted to buy, he said he had read the previous history of the 
negotiations of the Corporation with the Water Company, and he could 
not see anything in them that would indicate that they wanted to deal 
otherwise than fairly with the Company. 

Mr. Brwpver (having read clause 52 of the Public Health Act, 1875) said: 
It is admitted in this case that the existing Water Company are able and 
willing to supply water proper and sufficient in quality and quantity. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS: Is it? 

Mr. Brioper: Yes; it was brought out in the earlier part of my cross- 
examination; and I am not going back upon that. (To witness:) This is 
admitted ; and the Bristol Corporation are therefore forbidden by this Act 
themselves to set up water-works in competition with the Bristol Water 
Company. Now is it not the case that the promoters are going, under the 
guise of this Bill, with clause 69 in it, to do indirectly the very thing the 
Public Health Act forbids them to do directly ? 

aa said he could not go into the interpretation of any clause in 
the Bill. 

Mr. BpeR: Now I daresay your Lordships know there is an Act called 
the Borough Funds Act ; rom | if the Corporation had promoted the Bill 
themselves, they must have obtained the consent of the ratepayers. The 
clause, of course, is put into this Bill without it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pemproxs STEPHENS: Assuming there was a case 
for the introduction of an improved supply of water into Bristol, he 
thought the scheme proposed was a desirab e and a good way of doing it. 
The London companies had only storeage room for a little more than one 
day's supply. The new Company proposed having a storeage of 20 million 
gallons to begin with; and this ae g be equal to five days’ supply, until 
it exceeded 4 million gallons a day. They had, in his opinion, this practical 
guarantee, that the pumping power reserved to the Great Western Railway 
Company would not be exercised at all; and, in the second place, if it 
shonld be exercised, they had four or five days’ supply, during which time 
the necessary arrangements and repairs could be made. With regard to 
the effect upon the profits of the Company, of course if there were ground 
for the introduction of a competitive supply, competition must have some 
effect ; but if the Company feared this competition, there was an opportunity 
of avoiding it before the introduction of the Bill. Since the negotiations 
this year there had been two distinct applications by the Corporation to 
the Company as to their willingness to sell. He considered the introduc- 
tion of the proposed supply to be perfectly legitimate, in order to relieve 
the inhabitants of Bristol from the grievances in respect of the water 
service under which they seemed to be suffering. As to the softening of 
the water, he heard Professor Wanklyn say that, in his opinion, if one 
water required to be softened, the other needed it just as much. The 
Professor was altogether opposed to hard water; and he said whether the 
supply were given from this particular source, or from the works of the old 
Water Company, the water ought to be softened. The figure of £4000 
which had been put down by the other side for softening the new Com- 
pany’s water ought in fairness to be applied to the old Company, and more 
than that because the latter supplied double the quantity the new one 
would. The figure of £5000 which had been put as their rent to the Rail- 
way Company was not quite fair, because this figure did not commence 
till 1896. It started at £3000 and increased. 

P Mr. Bipper said he took £5000 because it was to be the permanent 
gure, 

Re-examination continued : If the scheme was authorized, it would bea 
ig scheme, and one which would be attended with good results to 

ristol. The alternative, in the event of the Bill being rejected, was to 
leave Bristol in the state in which they had for so long been. 

This concluded the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Bipper said he should call evidence on behalf of the Bristol Water 
Company at once. 

Mr. A. J. Alexander, examined by Mr. Broper, said he had been Secre- 
tary of the Bristol Water Company for 18 years; and in October, 1884, 
was appointed Secretary and General Manager. Before the Company was 
authorized, the condition of Bristol was said to be deplorable as regarded 
water supply. It was described in the report of the Government Commis- 
sloner who was sent in 1857 to Bristol to inquire into the state of the town 
48 regards the water and other matters. The report stated that about 
100 houses near Richmond Terrace, Clifton, were supplied from an adja- 
cent spring, and about 400 houses were, or very recently were ey ger by 
Pipes laid from Sion Spring. These sources and about a score of public 
pumps and wells were utterly inadequate for the wants of a large and 
rapidly increasing population. In 1845 a Provisional Committee was 
ormed with the view of establishing water-works; but it received very 
slight support indeed in Bristol. Out of 272 subscribing members to the 
subscription contract to the Company, only 89 belonged to Bristol or the 
neighbourhood. The Company was incorporated in the following year; 





but it encountered a very strenuous opposition in Parliament, especially 
from the Society of Merchant Venturers. Under the original Act the 
Company were compelled to purchase the pipes and plant of this Society 
and those belonging to certain gentlemen. The cost of these purchases, 
with the expenses of arbitration, came to about £50,000; so that the Com- 
pany had to pay something like £50,000 for the purchase of the good- 
will. The capital of the Company was £200,000 in shares and £66,000 in 
mortgages. The limits of the area of supply were the city and county 
of Bristol; Bedminster, in the county of Somerset; and St. George and 
Westbury-on-Trym, in Gloucester. The original sources of supply under 
the 1846 Act were springs upon the Mendip Hills, commencing at a point 
called Chewell Head. These springs formed the tributaries of the River 
Chew. The first springs taken by the Company were at Barrow Gurney; 
and the Cold Bath Spring was first brought to Bristol in 1847, Besides 
having to construct works, reservoirs, and so on, for the purposes of supply, 
the Company were put under obligations to construct expensive works for 
water compensations to the streams interfered with. The River Chew was 
affected by the abstraction of the stream ; and to compensate this river and 
the Winford Brook three reservoirs had to be made, containing together 
150 million gallons. The compensation to the river had to be given from 
these three reservoirs every day in the year at the rate of 33 million 
gallons per diem. The Company first began to supply water from the 
Barrow Spring in 1847. The total expenditure was £344,000 up to 1850, 
with a further sum of £84,000 to complete the works as originally contem- 
plated, which were estimated at £200,000. In 1850 the Company were 
obliged to come to Parliament for further capital powers ; and they were 
authorized to issue £100,000 preference shares, because they could not raise 
the money in any other way. At that time no dividend was paid upon the 
shares ; and the £25 shares were sold at £13 10s.in 1850. In 1853 the Com- 
pany applied for further capital powers to the extent of £34,000, which was 
raised by debentures. The full dividend upon the preference shares was 
paid for the first time in 1853—three years after they were issued. In 1862 
the Company applied to Parliament for an additional £100,000. By the 
Act of that year a large reservoir was authorized to be constructed at 
Barrow Gurney. The ordinary capital was then getting 3 per cent.—£3 2s. 
was the actual figure. By the last-named Act the Company’s limits were 
extended to Brislington, Long Ashton, Abbot’s Leigh, Stapleton, and Hor- 
field ; and this was the Act in which Parliament allowed an addition of 14 per 
cent. to the Bristol scale of charge for certain parishes including Horfield, 
and 1 per cent. in the city and county of Bristol, for pumping, when houses 
were supplied from the reservoir, which was itself supplied by pumping. 
The Corporation opposed that Bill, because they thought it unnecessary 
to go to the outside parishes. At the time, there was a report of the Parlia- 
mentary Bills Committee of the Corporation in connection with this Bill; 
and in the course of it they said: “It is evident that the Company have 
endeavoured so far as they could to perform their contract; for they have 
expended upwards of £400,000 in the erection of works from which the 
return is so small that the original share capital has paid a dividend which 
since 1846 has not exceeded an average e 1 per cent. Your Committee 
feel, under the circumstances, that the Company are entitled to public 
sympathy, and that they have rendered services to the public which would 
only be properly appreciated if withdrawn.” In 1865 further capital was 
authorized—£80,000 in shares and £20,000 in mortgages; bringing the 
capital powers up to £600,000. Even then the dividend was only 3 per 
cent. upon the ordinary shares; and the aggregate dividend upon the 
original capital up to the time was only 30 per cent. The Act also autho- 
rized an addition of 1 per cent. to the previous scale of water-rates; and 
this addition was actually assented to by the Corporation as a proper and 
reasonable thing under the circumstances of the Company. Their approval 
was indicated by this passage from the report of the Town Council Com- 
mittee: ‘‘ The Committee were clearly of opinion that the acquisition of 
the Chelvey Springs, which, in the driest day of last summer, would have 
added nearly 2 million gallons to the existing supply, was an object which 
they ought if possible to obtain; whilst at the same time it was equally 
clear that the Directors, without further remuneration, would not be justi- 
fied in expending £100,000 in the extension of new works.” They had to 
come to Parliament again in 1872 for £200,000 capital—£160,000 in shares 
and £40,000 in loans—bringing the capital up to £800,000. The first divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. was paid in 1872; and the Company had paid full 
dividend with one exception since. The capital raised under their Act 
was expended largely in increasing the pumping power at Chelvey, 
and in laying down large mains. Their district was much scattered, 
and it involved very extensive mains. In 1877 some people came to 
Parliament, asking for permission to establish a competing company ; 
but the scheme was rejected. The Company applied to Parliament 
for the last time in 1882, for £320,000 share and £80,000 loan capital ; 
making their total capital powers £1,200,000. The new works autho- 
rized by this Act were a main, tapping the Sherborne Springs from 
the Mendip Hills, at a point 13 miles from Bristol, and conveying the 
water straight into Bristol without the intervention of a reservoir, and 
also the construction of a large new reservoir. This reservoir will contain 
580 million gallons, and the existing two contained 330 million gallons; 
raising the storeage capacity to about 900 million gallons—being, at the 

resent rate of supply, 120 days’ storeage. The Corporation opposed the 
Bill, submitting that ‘‘the Company should only be permitted to raise such 
further capital as is strictly needed for supplying the wants of those 
residing within the existing limits.” The proposed dividend on this 
capital was 7 per cent.; but it was cut down to 5 per cent. The large 
reservoir authorized was now in course of construction, and would be com- 
pleted in about two years’ time, and the Sherborne Springs (which was 
excellent water) were brought into Bristol in May, 1885, with a flow of 14 
million gallons a day all the year round. The filter-beds at Barrow were 
also being constructed. When the works were finished they expected to be 
able to supply 9 million gallons of water daily, which would not only be 
ample for present purposes, but looking a long way ahead. The Company 
were now supplying an average of 5,500,000 gallons per day—representing 
22 gallons per head per day. They had expended up to the present time, 
in round figures, £1,000,000, and the contracts for works in hand would 
absorb a considerable portion of the balance of the authorized capital. 
The reservoir would cost £100,000; and the filter-beds, £30,000. About 
£444,000 of their capital was entitled to a 10 per cent. dividend ; all the rest 
being 5 per cent. preference capital, 4 per cent. debenture stock, 44 per 
cent. preference shares, or 34 per cent. loans. Taking the capital all 
through, they did not receive in dividend more than 6} per cent. Pend- 
ing the promotion of the Bill for a competing scheme in 1877, 
negotiations took place between the Corporation and the Company, 
which resulted in a provisional agreement. In his evidence on that 
Bill the present Mayor (Mr. Edwards), who was also Mayor in that 
year, stated that the whole of the terms of purchase had been agreed 
upon; and he further said he thought he might say there was a general 
feeling of satisfaction with the way in which their Company had con- 
ducted the business during the previous 30 or 40 years. Since then, until 
the present Bill came on the ¢apis, the Corporation had not complained 
of the Company’s conduct. The pressure put upon the members of the 
Council by the ratepayers, at that time, he thought, induced them to drop 
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the scheme for the purchase of the existing Company. Although the 
Corporation opposed the Company’s Bill in 1882, Mr. Edwards said, at a 
meeting in the city, that they owed a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Company. In that year the Directors declined to negotiate with the 
Corporation. The attention of the Directors was drawn to the springs in 
the Severn Tunnel in 1885 ; and in August of that year Mr. Francis Fry, the 
Chairman of the Company, wrote to Sir Daniel Gooch, the Chairman of 
the Great Western Railway Company, in respect to it. This was long 
before the Consumers’ Company was thought of. After some correspon- 
dence the matter was placed on one side for a time; but afterwards it 
was revived, and Mr. Richardson, one of the Engineers of the Railway 
Company, reported in March, 1886, on the question. His scheme was to send 
the water through a tunnel unlined; and this was thought to be de- 
fective. The Directors subsequently offered to deal with the Company, so 
as to secure a supply of water from the Sudbrook Springs, subject to 
an investigation as to the quality of the water. Dr. Tidy was instructed 
to examine the water for the Company ; and he went on Nov. 27, 1886, to 
take samples of the springs. Dr. E. Frankland was associated with him 
in the inquiry. They reported that they considered the water unfit for the 
supply of Bristol ; and, under the circumstances, the Board receded from 
further negotiations. The water was not so much wanted for present use 
as to secure in the prospective future what appeared at first to be a useful 
adjunct to the Bristol water supply. Allegations had been made as to the 
insufficiency of the supply, but there was no foundation for them. The 
price for street watering was raised in 1883 from 6d. to 8d. per 1000 
gallons, because the water was taken in the summer time, when the supply 
was at its lowest and the demand highest; and 6d. per 1000 gallons was 
not an adequate remuneration. There was no diiference in the charge 
between the high and low level supplies. With regard to the charges for 
water to the inhabitants, the Company had 631 houses supplied at 5s. a 
year, 626 at 6s., 1201 at 7s., 1638 at Ss., 2673 at 9s., and 2846 at 10s.—the 
average per house being less than 8s. 4d. per annum. For baths, wash- 
houses, public urinals, and so on, the Corporation paid the Company 6d. 
= 1000 gallons ; and for the supply to Avonmouth Dock they paid £1 1s. 

he Corporation charged ships 15s. per 1000 gallons for drinking, and 5s. 

r 1000 gallons for boiler purposes. One witness complained that the 

ompany fixed a minimum quantity for trade supply, which had to be paid 
for whether it was used or not; but until the preceding few days there was 
a similar provision in the present Bill. He had no doubt that this was 
struck out in deference to the Beer and Wine Trade Association. There 
was a resolution passed by the Association that they should subscribe £25 
towards the expense of the Bill. 

Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS observed that the provision was excluded 
before the Bill was deposited ; it was struck out of the deposited copy of 
the Bill, but the printer omitted to leave it out. 

Examination continued: Complaint had been made that the Company’s 
charges were unfair to publicans; but there must be some water used 
beyond the domestic requirements—used for trade purposes. In 1885, in 
the case of the West Middlesex Water Company, the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion decided that a water company was entitled, in the case of a public- 
house, to take into consideration the rateable value in settling the charge 
for trade purposes, and to charge the domestic water-rent upon the amount 
paid by the tenant for goodwill. If such a Company as that proposed 
were allowed to compete in their district there was no doubt it would do 
the existing Company a lot of harm; and it could do no good to them- 
selves. As to the duplicate set of mains, there would be many streets in 
which it would be impossible to put down two sets, because they were 
already filled with the pipes of the existing Company and the gas-pipes 
and sewers. In the Bill iby clause 52, which affected small property) the 
rate to houses in groups was 8s. 8d.; while his Company were supplying 
some 4000 houses at less than this. As to the assertion that in “ many 
parts of the district” there was merely a stand-pipe for the supply of 
water, the fact was this: In one estate at Horfield there were some 
cottages which were to be pulled down to make room for other buildings ; 
and pending the alteration the agent had asked the Company to put upa 
stand-pipe to enable the tenants to get a supply of water. This was the 
only case. In Stapleton, instead of there being only one water-closet, there 
were more than 42. The number of houses in Bristol was 43,000, and the 
total number of water-closets supplied with a special apparatus was 8268 ; 
but there were throughout the district closets vagpliol with water and 
flushed, or which could be cleaned in no other way. As to the item: 
* Amount raised on temporary loan,” referred to in Mr. Ryland’s evidence, 
the ary A had i to obtain £80,000 on mortgage; they had not 
exercised it, but had raised temporary loans to the extent of £61,000 from 
bankers, as a matter of financial convenience pending the permanent 
placement of the debentures. As to the supply of St. George’s district, 
the Company had put up two large steam-engines and a water-tower to 
enable them to supply the highest parts of the parish; and the rates 
charged were the low-level ones. With regard to the small fish in the 
main which had been complained of in August last, this was through a 
pure accident on the part of the reservoir keeper, and then as to the com- 
plaint in March of this year about the state of the water, it was owing to 
the engineman not poeuios the water in the main to waste after an 
engine had been standing idle for a time, according to his instructions. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemproxe StepHENsS: The water supply of 
Bristol was satisfactory and ample; but he thought it a good thing to seek 
to acquire the Sudbrook Springs for the protection of the Company, as he 
believed that sooner or later it would afford a strong temptation to some 
persons to promote a Bill in Parliament to utilize the springs in competi- 
tion with his Company. They offered £3000 per annum to the Railway 
Company for the water; and, personally, he should have been willing to 
pay £3000 a year to secure it as against anyone else. Whatever conse- 

uences might come upon them now from the present Bill, he admitted 
that they would be the result of the Company’s refusal to treat with the 
Corporation in 1882 and this year. They were now supplying 53 million 

allons of water per day; and generally he should say they were able to 

urnish 7 million gallons, without the new reservoir. The latter would 
give a large amount of additional water, as at Chelvey, for about six months 
in the year, the Company could not make any use of the pumps because 
they had no place wherein to store the water. It was not the fact that in 
the Company’s system some of the reservoirs even now were merely over- 
flows from the other reservoirs. The Company gave constant supply in 
Bristol. As to their scale of charges, he had heard people say they would 
like to have the water cheaper. With regard to the supply to brewers, 
Mr. Marriott and Mr. Boultby had objected to the quality of the water ; 
but the Company supplied very much larger brewers who did not complain. 
They had also received complaints from soda-water manufacturers; but 
this manufacture was a very delicate operation, and the water required to 
be of the purest to suit it. They had not had complaints specially from 
any other trades. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mrysry-Tuompson: With reference to the Great 
Western Railway Company’s agreement, he admitted saying the clause 
that they were not to sell to another competitor on his Company’s side of 
the water looked as if one of the objects of the Company was to prevent 
the water being supplied to any other body in competition with themselves ; 





but he gave it as his reason, and declined to say it was the reason of the 
Company. Constant supply had been afforded since 1883. In 1884, which 
was an extremely dry yeur, they continued to give constant supply; while 
— Bradford, Liverpool, and several other places were nearly oy} 
of water. 

Dr. 0. Meymott Tidy, examined by Mr. Mrysry-THompson, said he hag 
been familiar with the Bristol water supply during the last ten years, [py 
October last year the Secretary of the Water Company submitted to him 
an analysis of the water of the big spring in the Severn Tunnel. Looking 
at it, it was an unusual water, and something like 7 or 8 grains of carbonate 
of magnesia were recorded. He thought it desirable, however, to make 
an analysis for himself before giving a definite opinion about it. On the 
29th of November he went with Mr. Richardson to Portskewet, and took 
a sample of the water. The results of the analysis were remarkable; {oy 
instance, in a gallon of water it gave a large quantity of solid residue. The 
matter being one of considerable importance, at his request Dr. E. Frank. 
land was associated with him. [Tables showing the results of the analysis 
made were here put in by witness.] In reality the analysis they had made 
agreed with the analyses put in on the other side. He would just say jt 
was an exceedingly pure water organically. They did not estimate the 
albuminoid ammonia—they did not determine organic purity by this means, 
but by the organic carbon and the organic nitrogen and oxygen required 
to oxidize the organic matters. The magnesia in the first analysis wag 
4°658, of which the soluble magnesia was 3°185, and the unsoluble 1-473, 
The total hardness was 28°; and this agreed with the other side. They 
took three samples of the water. 

By the Cuarrman : In No. 2 sample the hardness was 26, and in No.3 it 
was 28°3. Asa drinking water, they considered it a decidedly undesirable 
water for the supply of a town, on the ground of the large quantity of 
magnesia it contained, and the fact that it almost came under the category, 
in some respects, of a kind of mineral water. He was aware that samples 
of Sunderland water might be obtained containing almost as much mag. 
nesia as the Sudbrook water; but then the point about the former was that 
it was only one of several contributories to the entire supply—as a fact 
there were something like five wells. Reference had been made to the 
Kent Water Company’ssupply. He had examined the quantity of magnesia 
in it, and put it down to 0°7. 

Mr. Meysey-THompson: Will you state what, in your opinion, are the 
physiological reasons against the use of the Sudbrook water. 

Witness: Putting them in few words, the action of magnesia in small 
quantities is entirely different from its action in large quantities. 

Examination continued: The action of small doses of sulphate of mag. 
nesia over a long period had been noticed by various writers. He had 
himself referred to it in his book on “Forensic Medicine,” where un- 
doubtedly a case of desperate gastric irritation was produced by the 
administration of small doses of the drug over a long period. With regard 
to hardness, the Swindon supply, which had been alluded to, was 19°. 
The water that Professor Wanklyn gave must have been from a well, and 
not the ordinary supply of the town. There was no doubt that very hard 
water was not an advisable water for manufacturing purposes. At Sud- 
brook there were an enormous number of boilers at work; and the men 
told him that the water acted so much on the boilers that they were com- 
pelled to be always cleaning them out and having new ones. As to the 

resent Bristol supply, he took samples of it in February, and analyses 
bad been made jointly with Dr. Veénkland, Professor Odling, and Professor 
Dewar. The hardness of the water was between 17° and 18°; and the 
Sudbrook water was 28°. He should say the present supply was one of the 
finest waters in England. There was no deterioration in the waters between 
the reservoirs and the places to which they were supplied; and to put it in 
Professor Wanklyn’s own words, “the water is a water very pure organi- 
cally.” He had had considerable experience with Clark’s process; but 
there was no case where it had been tried on similar water to that of 
Bristol. The Sudbrook water could not be reduced below 12°; and he was 
speaking upon actual determinations. With Clark’s process, even in the 
laboratory, with the greatest possible care, the magnesia could not be 
reduced by more than one-fourth—that was the very outside they could 
reduce it. But if it was reduced by one-fourth, they had to add so much 
lime that they did not reduce the hardness to the same effect ; and, as 4 
fact, if the hardness was reduced to the maximum, the magnesia would 
scarcely be reduced at all: 

The Cuarrman: You cannot reduce below 12°, you say ? 

Witness said the fact was that waters with magnesian hardness did not 
lend themselves to a softening process, from several causes ; the three prin- 
cipal being thése: First, the carbonate of magnesia was far more soluble 
in water than carbonate of lime. Of course, it depended upon getting the 
thing out; and if it was soluble in water, they did not get it out. The 
second cause was that the carbonate of magnesia which could not be got 
out had, weight for weight, a much greater hardening effect than carbonate 
of lime, and therefore what could not be got out remained in to keep up the 
hardening. The other reason was that even if they did precipitate the 
carbonate of magnesia, it was in such a fine state of subdivision that they 
could not get it to go down—it would not precipitate. He did not want to 
say anything in favour of adopting any softening process in a town at all. 
He thought there were great objections to doctoring water before it was 
es especially when it had to be left more or less in the hands of 
workpeople. He should say that if it was considered desirable to deliver 
soft water, the Bristol water supply pre-eminently lent itself to the applica- 
tion of Clark’s process, and the Sudbrook water did not. The Bristol water 
could very easily be reduced to something like 4° or 5°. As to Mr. 
Stoddart’s statement that there was always a considerable deposit from 
the Bristol water, and that it was of a kind extremely prone to decomposi- 
tion, he (witness) maintained that it did not undergo change. 


Szevento Day—Monpay, May 16. 

On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 
Dr. Tidy was cross-examined by Mr. Pemper. He said he was first 
consulted by the Secretary of the Bristol Water Company about the 
present Bill on Oct. 16 last. His instructions were not with a view to tho 


opposition of the Company to the Bill; they were that the Company 
desired a perfectly independent opinion upon the water. The position of 
affairs, he thought, was this—that the Company were under negotiations 
with the Railway Company for the purchase of the water; and he suppos 

they considered whether it would not be advisable to make terms with the 
Railway Company and oppose the Bill through them. He put the amount 
of magnesia in the Sunderland water as 3, against 4°5 in the case of the 
Sudbrook Springs. With regard to breweries, they required some sulphate 
of lime in the water, but there was not a particle in the Sudbrook water. 
a on the previous Friday that the Sudbrook water was not good for 

oilers. 

Mr. Pemser observed that Mr. Hayton, one of the Engineers of the 
Great Western Railway Company, said they used the water in their 
engines; and when asked whether they had any difficulty with the water, 
he replied that it was a perfectly good water, and that the Company had 
spent £3000 or £4000 in carrying it to two stations, The Locomotive 
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Superintendent also said it was the best water on the line; it was far 
better than they had at Swindon. 

Mr. Pember: You described on Friday afternoon the Bristol water as a 
water of remarkable excellence. That was hardly the account given of it 
by the Rivers Commission in 1876, was it? 

Mr. BrippeR: The character of the water has immensely changed since 
then by the introduction of a new and pure supply. 

Cross-examination resumed: He could not say what, since 1876, was the 
amount per diem of the increased or new supply. In saying that the 
water was one of the finest in the kingdom, he was speaking not from one 
analysis, but from —— analyses of every source from which Bristol 
water was supplied. e admitted saying that he knew of no public supply 
possessing so much as 28° of hardness. 

Mr. Pemser: The total hardness of the Bedford water is given in the 
report of the Rivers Pollution Commission as 40 in 100,000 parts. 

Witness: That is 28°. I happen to know the present water supply, and 
it is now 20° of hardness. The report was made in 1876. 

Mr. Bipper: It was 1874. 

Mr. PempeR: What would you say if Professor Wanklyn said he had 
reduced by Clark’s proc.ss the quantity of lime in the water to 3°4 grains, 
and the magnesia to——- 

Witness: I should suggest certain questions to Counsel to ask him in 
cross-examination. 

The CuatRMaNn thought Professor Wanklyn had better be called. 

Dr. E. Frankland, examined by Mr. Batrour Browne, said he had 
entered upon investigations with Dr. Tidy as to the water supply of Bristol 
and the Sudbrook springs. The water from the latter was very pure, as 
regards organic purity; but it was a very hard water, and contained an 
abnormally large proportion of magnesia. He had turned the 44 grains of 
magnesia contained in it into Epsom salts, such as could be bought at a 
chemist’s ; and he found thatin a gallon of the water there were 27°6 grains 
of salts. The Sunderland supply was not to be compared with the Sud- 
brook water. In the first Epes the quantity of magnesia was considerably 
smaller; and, in the second place, the water was very much softer than the 
Sudbrook. When he analyzed it it had only about one-third the hardness 
of the latter. He os that a water containing such a large proportion 
of magnesia as the Sudbrook water was objectionable for a town supply. 
Various concretions were liable to be formed in the human body which 
contained magnesia as a constituent. Having generally corroborated the 
previous evidence as to the Sudbrook water not being a good one for 
manufacturing purposes, witness said that Clark’s process was not ap- 
plicable to waters possessing a large quantity of magnesia. He had tried 
the process on a small scale; and he reduced the hardness of the Sudbrook 
water, in a careful experiment, to 93°. The quantity of magnesia removed 
was very much smaller than the proportion of lime—one-fourth of mag- 
nesia and three-fourths of the Setel euuntity of lime. Even if this process 
was applied to the water, he did not think it would be a suitable supply 
for the town. 

The Cuarrman : Do you consider Clark’s process one that it is desirable 
to apply to water for a town supply ? 

Witness : I have always strongly advocated its use in the case of water 
owing its hardness to carbonate of lime. 

Examination continued: The net result of his investigations on the 
existing Company’s water was that he came to the conclusion that it was 
one of the best in Great Britain; certainly much better than the Sudbrook 
water. He examined the water in 1869 and 1877, and the present supply 
was much better than that which was delivered on either of these two 
occasions. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemper: He gave evidence in 1884 in favour of 
the West Gloucestershire Water Company’s Bill. Having his attention 
drawn to the fact that he then said the Bristol water was certainly inferior 
to the proposed supply, and that the samples he received were contam- 
inated to some extent by lead, witness replied that the samples he referred 
to were examined in 1877. He was not then conscious that there had been 
an improvement in the water, as he had not analyzed it since 1877. He 
would not be absolutely certain that he did not analyze the water in 1834 ; 
but he was nearly so. With regard to Clark’s process, he was quite right 
in saying that only one-fourth of the magnesia was removed. He carried 
out the experiment exactly in the same way as it was carried out on a large 
scale. The lime water he used contained about 1 part of lime to 1000 parts 
of water—a saturated solution of lime. As to the Sunderland water, he 
agreed with what Dr. Tidy called his physiological argument about it. His 
position was by no means entirely based on the assumption of the existence 
of magnesia in the water as saghete of magnesia. He did not know that 
he should consider there was any difference in this respect—that there was 
any difference as to what form the magnesia would be in. 
aug Cuamman : You say that the Sudbrook water contains 27°6 of Epsom 

8. 

Witness replied that what he shonld say was that it contained a quantity 
of magnesia equivalent to 27°6 grains. It would not, in his opinion, be 
liable to produce any purgative effect. 

Re-examined : He thought the use of water like the Sudbrook supply 
would be particularly deleterious to people beyond middle age ; but it would 
probably not injure young people. 

Professor Wanklyn was recalled, and examined by Mr. Pemser as to the 
experiment he had made since the previous Friday with a gallon of Sud- 
brook water, with a view to testing an opinion of Dr. Tidy’s—first that it 
would be impossible to soften the Sudbrook water down below 12° of hard- 
ness, and next that it would be impossible to get rid of more than a small 
ty of the magnesia contained in it. Witness said he agreed with 

r. Frankland that the hardness could be brought down to between 9° and 
9°5°. In his experiment he got rid of rather more than half the lime, and 
at least two-thirds of the magnesia. The composition of this softened 
condition of Sudbrook water was this: In a gallon there were 3°4 grains of 
lime, and 1:22 grains of magnesia. He was diametrically opposed to what 
had been stated about the difficulty of “ Clarking” the water. It was an 
uncommonly good water to submit to the Clark process ; and the precipi- 
tate was easy to remove, either by filtration or by subsidence. The total 
ts before softening were 27 grains per gallon, and after softening 

grains. 

Mr. Pemser remarked that the Committee had intimated that they 
should like to see the Mayor of Bristol, and perhaps it would be as well to 
introduce him now. 

Mr. G. W. Edwardes, examined by Mr. Pemper, said he was Mayor of 
Bristol, having been elected last November. He was Mayor from 1877 to 

He was Chairman of the Executive Committee for the promotion 
of the present Bill ; and he had occupied this position poe to being elected 
Mayor. The promotion of the Bill began, and he had a share in it in the 
early part of the year. The Corporation had been for some time anxious 
and willing to treat with the existing Company for the purchase of their 

roperty. He was aware of the negotiations in 1877 and 1882; and last 
anuary they made another offer of purchase. He could not answer that 
the Corporation were willing now to take over the works ; but in his opinion 
the Sarporetion ought most decidedly to buy them. It was not a fact that 
the Kill was promoted for the purpose of “knocking down” the price 





of the existing Company’s works. He asked Mr. Alexander (the Secretary) 
two years ago whether the Sudbrook water was going to be acquired, as he 
thought it a pity that the water should run to waste in the Severn. He 
(the Mayor) afterwards instructed Mr. Cooke (the Solicitor for the Bill) to 
ascertain whether the idea of utilizing the Sudbrook Springs was practi- 
cable, and whether arrangements could be made with the Great Western 
Company. On receiving his report, he requested Messrs. Quick and Son 
to report upon the practicability of bringing the water into the district. 
He contradicted the suggestion which had been made once or twice during 
this inquiry that he had altered his views as to the Bill. On the 5th of 
May he came to London for the purpose of finally settling the terms of the 
agreement with the Great Western Company ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
payments they were to make under the Great Western agreement were 
smaller than the payments which they were prepared to make to the Rail- 
way Company. He did not want to doanything unfair to the present Com- 
pany ; and the newspaper report of a public meeting was correct where it 
said: “The Mayor trusted that those present would not forget the great 
benefit the present water-works had been to the city. He would ask what 
they would have done without it,” &c. 

Cross-examined: He had expressed his own opinion, at public meetings 
and elsewhere, that the town of Bristol was very much indebted to the 
Company for what they had done. He had himself been satisfied with 
the way in which the Company had carried on their business; but he had 
heard of a good many people who were not. He might say that for some 
years past there had been an ample and excellent supply. He also knew 
that the Company were making further provision for the future. His 
object in promoting the Bill was that, when other towns were going so far 
afield, he thought it a pity to let the Sudbrook water run to waste within 
12 miles of the town. He considered the number of gallons per head per 
day might, with advantage to the population of Bristol, be increased at 
present, and certainly for the future. When he joined in the promotion 
of the Bill, he did not inquire whether or not the existing Company could 
provide for the future wants of Bristol. It would take two or three years 
to bring the water up to Bristol from the Sudbrook Springs; and it was 
quite possible, if the Bill passed, that in two years’ time the whole of 
the water supply would be in the hands of the Corporation. If they con- 
structed the works and laid duplicate mains through Bristol, the present 
Company’s property would, no doubt, be deteriorated. 

Mr. Bipper: And therefore it would be much cheaper to buy ? 

The Cuarrman: That would follow as a matter of course. 

Cross-examination continued: He should not be surprised to hear that 
the Company’s shares had gone down from 64 to 57. There might have 
been other reasons than the introduction of the Bill to cause this result; 
it was said that their dividends would not be exactly the same as they 
were last year owing to the amount of money they were laying out. With 
regard to the clause in the present Bill providing that the Corporation 
should have the right of acquiring the powers conferred -é the Act within 
six months after the passing of it, he did not know that the effect of this 
would be that the Corporation would step into the promoter’s shoes and 
have all the powers of a competing water company, though he had seen 
from the evidence there was some suggestion about it. He certainly 
thought this was fair to the present Company, if the Corporation were 
willing to give them a fair price for their works. He did not remember the 
Town Clerk drawing the attention of the Corporation to the fact that, in 
om gr | to take powers for the promoters to sell and the Corporation to 

uy, they were going right in the teeth of the Public Health Act. 

Dr. W. Odling, examined by Mr. Batrour Browne, corroborated the 
evidence given as to the Sudbrook water being unsuitable for a town 
supply by reason of its extreme hardness and its high proportion of 
magnesia. He did not think there was sufficient evidence to show that 
the quantity of magnesia in the water was wholly prohibitive of the use 
of the water; but he did think there was sufficient to indicate that it was 
an undesirable constituent in water in such proportion as this. The 
organic matter in the present supply was in a condition spoken of as 
unsterile; and there was absolutely neither evidence nor presumption 
against the character of the organic matter from this circumstance. But 
owing to it, and to the Sudbrook water being taken from the spring when 
tested by the gelatine-plate method, they gave different results. Water 
from the Company’s reservoirs and that taken actually issuing from the 
spring afforded no basis of comparison. 

Professor Dewar, examined * Mr. Batrour Browne, said the present 
ae was an admirable one; but the Sudbrook water was much too 
saline for a good town water. 

The Cuarrman at this point stated that the Committee thought they had 
heard sufficient evidence ; and therefore he would ask Mr. Pember to reply. 
He added that the Committee had made up their minds—subject, of course, 
to what the learned Counsel had to say. 

Mr. Pemser said he did not think he would be displaying the considera- 
tion and respect due to their Lordships if he were to do otherwise than 
interpret at once the position of things; and therefore he would not detain 
them at any length. He would assume that their Lordships thought, after 
the evidence they had heard, that the quality and the quantity of the 
water supplied by the existing Company had not been proved to be very 
inferior or very insufficient, and that the conduct of the Company had not 
been very bad, and that there was no reason to interfere with their present 
position. Might he ask their Lordships just one question: Did they think 
that the Sudbrook supply would be a good one to bring to Bristol, either in 
the hands of the Company or the Corporation ? 

The CHarRMAN said the Committee were not of one opinion on the sub- 
ject. The majority of the Committee thought it was not a desirable water 
to introduce into Bristol. 

Mr. Pemper remarked that he would not say another word; but if their 
Lordships had been of opinion it was a good water to introduce into the 
city, he would have asked them whether they would pass a measure for 
its introduction, taking care to have a clause in the Act for the protection 
of the existing Company. But the majority of the Committee being of 
opinion that the water should not be introduced, he had nothing further 
to say. 

The Cuarnman: The majority of the Committee think it would be a 
dangerous experiment to introduce the water; and we are all of opinion 
that the Bill should not proceed. I hope you will not think it is want of 
patience on the part of the Committee in shortening the case; but we 
thought it would save expense if we gave this intimation. 

Mr. Pemser: So far as I can speak for my clients, I have not the slightest 
reason to be dissatisfied with your Lordships’ decision. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTER, 

(Before the Earl of Marcu, Chairman; Mr. T. P. Price, Mr. Ricuarp 
CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. EversHeD.) 
WALTON-ON-THAMES AND WEYBRIDGE GAS BILL. 

Fourtn Day—Monpay, May 23. 

Mr. B. Dennis addressed the Committee on behalf of Mr. Joseph Brown, 
an owner of land adjoining that proposed to be taken by the Company. 
He contended that even if it were not proposed to erect gas-works on the 
additional land, it was contrary to principle and to good sense to allow gas 
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capital to be diverted to the erection of labourers’ cottages, inasmuch as it 
would impose restrictions upon the liberty of the workmen, and interfere 
with their comfort and happiness. He submitted that the Cobham works, 
which it was proposed to purchase, would act as a sucker rather than as a 
feeder to the Company; but that even if the extension of area did com- 
mend itself on economical grounds, it was no reason for increasing a 
nuisance, unless exceptional circumstances justified it. He urged that 
the management of the Company had been so bad that they were not fit to 
be entrusted with more capital. 

Mr. Corbet Woodali, C.E., examined by Mr. Rica, stated that he had 
read the present Bill of the Company, also their Act of 1869, and had 
inspected their works and made himself acquainted with the proposed new 
district. He certainly thought the Bill ought not to be sanctioned by 
the Committee. The amount of capital asked for was too much; and he 
considered that the Company had quite sufficient land both for present 
and prospective needs for a long time to come. Their present district was 
not nearly developed ; and they had considerable lengths of unproductive 
mains. The effect of laying down additional mains, as they proposed, 
would be to put off for many years further reductions in the price of gas. 

Mr. Rice: And the more so as the Company would have to pay a larger 
dividend on the new capital. 

Mr. LirtLeR: But we do not propose to do so. Itis better not to lead 
an engineering witness atall; but to lead him to that which is not accurate 
is altogether objectionable. I have already said that our capital will be 
7 per cent. nominally, raised by auction probably at 5 per cent. 

Witness: The capital would be unproductive so far as the new main 
was concerned ; and it was a question whether the business at the end of 
it would be sufficient to pay theinterest. When the undertaking at Walton 
was earning 9 per cent. on its capital, it was not sufficient to say that there 
would be business enough to pay 6 per cent. on the cost of this extension. 
He did not think the Company were so favourably placed financially that 
they ought to increase their capital. They ought rather to “ nurse it,” and 
keep it down as much as possible. The capital was already very high 
indeed in proportion to the business done; and the cost of making gas was 
high, as the manufacturing principle adopted was not a good one. The 
capital was £37,500, consisting of £30,000 in shares and £7500 borrowing 
powers. In addition there was £2600, a loan from the bankers; making 
£40,100 altogether. In 1886 they sold 28 million cubic feet of gas, and used 
8320 tons of coal, which gave for every million cubic feet of gas £1432 of 
capital, or £12 1s. 6d. per ton of coal carbonized. It would come to £1340 
if the temporary loan from the bank was struck off. This was a very high 
proportion. He did not agree with the evidence of Mr. Spice. He thought 
the proper ratio per ton of coal to the capital for a Company of this sort 
pal be £700; but allowing for the history of the concern—that they had 
to buy the goodwill, and carry on a coal trade, and other things—he was 
not surprised that it was more. If the capital invested in the coal busi- 
ness was taken away, it would be reduced to £38,000, which gave £1375 
instead of £1432 per million cubic feet. The Company ought to watch 
most carefully their capital expenditure; and this appeared to have been 
their policy for many years, as during the past seven years they had not 
spent more than £1500 on capital account. The works were large enough for 
a considerably increased business. There were 75 retorts, of which only 
44 were in use, and those not to the full extent. The purifiers were equal to 
30 per cent. more business; the gasholders to 30 or 40 per cent. more. 
Altogether, the concern was large enough, without the outlay of any fresh 
capital, for years to come. If retorts were needed, they ought to be 
renewed out of revenue, and not out of capital. Supposing them to pay 
10 per cent. on their capital, it would come to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; 
whereas if it stood at half the amount, it would be only 1s. 8d. If the 
capital stood as at present, and 50 per cent. were added to the business, 
then the charge per 1000 cubic feet would be 11d. less. In another seven 
years sony | would want capital for a small extension of the mains. 
Allowing for everything, £1500 capital expenditure ought to carry them 
on for that time. There would be no difficulty in putting on the land 
they already had another gasholder large enough for their wants, and 
there would be no danger. He thought it was a bad thing for a gas com- 

»any to carry on a coal business as well, because it seemed to him almost 
impossible to determine what were the profits applicable to each business, 
or to say when the consumers were entitled to a reduction of price. Some 
of the profits on gas went for railway trucks and stock for the coal busi- 
ness. The depreciation account was resorted to every year; and this very 
year £600 was taken from it. The profits on the coal business for the 
seven years 1880 to 1886 were shown to be £2224; but within this period 
they took from the depreciation fund £1880. The balance of apparent 
profit was therefore £840, or at the rate of £120 a year. But the coal 
trade had not been charged with rent or taxes; and therefore it was quite 
evident there was really no profit at all. There was also a certain amount 
of capital with respect to which the coal trade ought to be debited with 
interest. This capital might have been used for gas purposes. 

The Carman intimated that the Committee would be very averse to 
eum additional capital for the purpose of extending the supply to 

obham. 

Mr. LirrLer ventured to think they had proof of an arrangement which 
would —as supply Cobham with gas at arate which would bring in 
6 per cent., and tend to relieve Walton of increased interest on capital; 
and as the money would be raised probably at 5 per cent., it was a matter 
in which they might well be allowed to embark in the interests of the con- 
sumers as well as of the Company. It would be much better for Cobham 
to be supplied from Walton than by a limited company in the first instance, 
which must be ultimately formed into a statutory company if it was to be 
of any use. Cobham was at present supplied very badly ; and the existing 
Company were unable or unwilling to carry out the obligations which a 
parliamentary company would be under. He was unwilling to give up the 
supply of Cobham. 

h 1e CHarrmaNn: Then you had better go on. 

Witness, in further examination, said he did not approve of the proposed 
purchase of the Cobham works. They did not appear to have earned 5 per 
cent. Six per cent. upon the proposed outlay—£5450—would be £327, 
which was about 3s. per 1000 cubic feet on the 2,200,000 cubic feet of gas 
supplied. The cost of making gas was, as Mr. Stevenson had said, 2s. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. This would give, together, 5s. 10d., or 4d. more than 
the proposed charge of 5s.6d. Therefore, upon the promoters’ own figures, 
the Walton consumers must make a loss of 4d. per 1000 feet. But he did 
not agree with £1820 as the cost of the main. The distance from Walton 
to Cobham was 44 miles; and there would have to be an independent main 
throughout. The cost of an 8-inch main would be £3150, which would 
make the capital charge 3s. 8d. per 1000 feet, and the loss would therefore 
be 1s. per 1000 feet. ‘There was a difference of 100 feet in the level in the 
course of the road between Cobham and Walton; and whereas at starting, 
the main would deliver 20,000 cubic feet an hour, at Cobham it would only 
deliver 5000 cubic feet, owing to the friction in the pipe. The disadvantage 
attending the difference in level would be that, starting with a fair pres- 
sure at Walton, there would in parts of the main be a pressure of 44 inches, 
which was very excessive. The capital of £2500 per million cubic feet was 
immense; and it was not a complete answer to say that it was not a large 








capital for a small concern, because it would be carried into the larger 
concern at Walton. The dividend on the Walton capital came to 2s, §q, 
per 1000 cubic feet, and on the Cobham capital it would be 3s. If 6s. per 
1000 feet was a fair price for the Walton Company to charge in 1869, it was 
not a fair maximum price now, with larger powers. As to the two hour,’ 
notice of testing which it was proposed to require, he did not think it wag 
necessary. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirrter: He thought it would be quite fair for 
someone to go to the works and test the gas without any notice. 

Mr. Littyer read a list of 51 gus-works, at eight only of which no notices 
was needed; and he remarked that two hours was the shortest noticg 
required at any of them, with only one exception. In small works it was 
necessary to have notice, so as to have some intelligent person present at 
the works to supervise the testing. The clause was drawn up exactly as 
worded by Mr. Boyle on behalf of the Board of Trade, and probably next 
session it would be in the Model Act. 

Witness : The two hours’ notice is objectionable, because in that time 
an alteration could be made in the pressure and in the purity. 

Mr. LirrLer: Would not that be a fraud ? 

Witness : I do not say that. 

Mr. Lirrter: We are willing that the testing should be at some place in 
the town, if so desired. 

Cross-examination continued: He thought Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Spice, 
and Mr. Penny were mistaken in saying that additional land was neces. 
sary. He (witness) said emphatically it was not. It was only fair to Mr, 
Stevenson to point out that he said he was not Engineer to the Company; 
but his son was. The advice of professional engineers was not taken in 
the first instance at all; the land was purchased before they were called 
in. He had heard that Mr. Stevenson had valued the Cobham concern, 
when taken over, at £16,000; but that was for works and business together, 

Mr. LirrLer: Then away goes your £600 per million, when the business 
is purchased. 

Witness : That is quite true. 

Several local witnesses were called, and testified that in Walton there 
was a general feeling of antagonism to the Bill. 

Mr. J. Donaldson, the former Manager of the Walton Gas-Works, said 
he occupied the position for 74 years. The plant generally was capable of 
doing more than double what it now did; and the engines and boilers 
would do 50 per cent. more. New mains were not wanted; and there was 
more thau enough land for storeage. He did not consider that the capital 
had been expended wisely, because it was too much for the works and for 
the district. He thought the Company would be better without the Bill. 

By Mr. R. CuampBerztamn: The gasholder capacity was sufficient for 
85 per cent. more than the present consumption. 

Mr. R. H. Jones, J.P., said he had made a précis of the accounts of the 
Company as regarded the coal trade, and found that instead of the profits 
being 1 per cent. on the capital, as stated by Mr. Harden, there had been 
£170 a year deficiency for the last eight years. Witness gave details of his 
calculation. 

Mr. LirteR objected to having all these figures sprung upon him with- 
out notice, and said he should have to ask either that they should be with- 
drawn or that there should be an adjournment to allow of their being 
examined. , 

Mr. Riae said he should leave the matter in the hands of the Committee, 


and 

Ultimately it was decided that the figures should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Rice, in summing up the evidence, dwelt upon the fact that the feel- 
ing of the district was almost unanimous in opposition to the Bill, and that 
if it was allowed to pass the Company might come next year for additional 

owers to supply Sunbury and other places, and the result would be that, 
instead of Walton being a pleasant river-side residence, it would be con- 
verted into a second Beckton. 

The Cuarrman, without calling upon Mr. Littler to reply, ordered the 
room to be cleared. 

Upon the readmission of the public, 

The CuarrMaN announced that the Committee had decided to pass the 
preamble of the Bill, but with the restriction that the capital should be 
reduced to £12,000, with borrowing powers to the extent of one-fourth. 
The purchase of the Cobham works, and the consequent extension to Cob- 
ham and Wisley, was refused. The illuminating power of the gas would 
be fixed at 15 candles; and the maximum price reduced to 5s, per 1 
cubic feet. The shareholders’ meetings were to be half yearly instead of 
annual; and the.clause providing for two hours’ notice to be given of an 
intention to test the gas for purity was to be struck out, and no purchase 
of land entered into except the plot marked “ C.” 

Mr. Litter said the result of the reduction of capital would be that the 
Company would have to come to Parliament again within two years. The 

romoters attached great importance to the provisions, which had been 
Fisallowed ; and he pointed out that he had not been heard in reply. 

The CuarrMan said the Committee had very carefully considered their 
decision. It rested with the promoters to say whether or not they would 
go on with the Bill. The Committee were willing to hear Mr. Littler; 
but they were fully decided as to the capital and the maximum price. | 

Mr. LirTLer said he did not suppose that, after such an intimation, it 
would be of any use for him to address the Committee. : 

The Cuarrman said the Committee would give the promoters till the 
next morning to consider the course they would pursue. 


Firta Day—Tvespay, May 24. . 

This morning Mr. LitTLer intimated that, the Committee having give? 
great time and thought to the matter, the promoters would be very sorry 
to do anything that would be in the slightest degree a discourtesy to them, 
or that might cause a waste of the time and money that had been spent 
in coming to Parliament. The Company required a considerable sum 0 
money, whatever other people might say who did not understand the 
works ; and therefore it was almost a necessity for them to take the Bill. 
But as regarded the price, they were now charging 5s. 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, with a discount for ready money; and, without desiring to go behind 
the decision of the Committee, he would ask them to allow the Company, 
while fixing the maximum at 5s. within a mile of the works, to allow them 
to charge 5s. 6d. beyond this distance. With that maximum there might 
be some possibility of issuing their stock at a premium. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN inquired whether they had considered the question of 
a sliding scale. : 

Mr. Litter thought the sliding scale was bad both for companies and 
consumers. 

The Committee declined to accede to Mr. Littler’s suggestion. 

In answer to Mr. Saunders, the Cuarrman intimated that the clause 
giving the Company power to erect dwelling-houses for workmen would be 
struck out. 

The Committee then went through the clauses of the Bill, and expunged 
clause 9, providing for the acquisition of land by agreement, as they co” 
sidered it very undesirable that the Company should be possessed of more 
ground than they were already owners of, or which they would be owners 
of, when they became possessed of plot ‘ C.” 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Wepnespay, May 25. 
(Before Baron Poutock and Justice F1rexp.) 
SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS COMPANY U, GUARDIANS OF THE SHEFFIELD UNION. 
THE RATING OF THE COMPANY’S PROPERTY. 

This was an appeal on a special case stated by the Recorder of Sheffield 
(Mr. F. Lockwood, Q.C., M.P.) with reference to the rating of the property 
of the Sheffield Water Company in certain townships. The matter, as 
our readers may probably remember, has been pending for some time. The 
appeal by the Company was heard by the Recorder at the Borough Quarter 
Sessions, in December, 1885 ; judgment being given on April 20 last year.* 
By the valuation list, upon which the rates appealed against were made, 
the Company were assessed in Sheffield upon offices, houses, workshops, 
kc., at £5601 rateable value, and on land occupied by mains, pipes, and 
appurtenances at £6300; in Brightside upon land occupied by water-pipes, 
&c., £2700 ; and in Attercl:ffe upon land occupied by mains, &c., £800. In 
order to arrive at the net rateable value of the undertaking, the Recorder 
adopted the principle which he conceived to be in accordance with the 
Acts of Parliament affecting the particular case, and with well-known 
decided cases—such as the Mile End Old Town case, the West Middlesex 
case, &c. In the result the appeal was allowed with respect to the rates 
laid for the townships of Sheflield and Brightside, and they were reduced ; 
but it was dismissed with respect to the rate for the township of Atter- 
cliffe, subject as to each of the rates to the opinion of the Superior Court, 
upon & special case to be submitted. A case was accordingly stated, and 
now came before the Court for argument. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.) and Mr. J. E. 
Barker appeared for the appellants; Mr. E. Tinpau Atkinson, Q.C., Mr. 
(. M. Arkinson, and Mr. C. S. Hunter represented the respondents. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, in opening the case, said he believed one or 
two novel points would arise; one important question being as to the 
line to be drawn between the directly and the indirectly productive part 
of the works—a similar question to that raised in the West Middlesex 
case; and he should have to contend that the learned Recorder had drawn 
the line in the wrong place. Another question was with regard to the 
extra water-rents which had been levied by the Company under the 

wers of the Act obtained in 1864 consequent upon the accident to the 

ale Dyke reservoir—powers which enabled them to increase their charges 
by 25 per cent. for 25 years, in order to pay the interest on the money 
raised to meet the claims for compensation brought against them, and 
to reconstruct the works. Then there was another point—whether the 
hypothetical tenant was not entitled to a deduction in respect of the 
water stored in the reservoirs, which would come under the term “ tenant’s 
floating capital.” There was a minor question on the accounts, and also 
a question whether the parliamentary expenses of obtaining the Act 
referred to ought not to be included as an item in respect of which the 
hypothetical tenant was entitled to credit. 

Justice FreLp remarked that this was quite a new point. 

The ArToRNEY-GENERAL said before reading the case he would state the 
principal objection raised to the dividing-line drawn between the directly 
and the indirectly producing portion of the undertaking. He presented 
plans showing the reservoirs, mains, and pipes; the former being of two 
classes—the collecting reservoirs and the service reservoirs. From the 
latter came a number of mains, many of which were only carrying-mains, 
whilst others were distributing-mains; and the principle on which the 
Recorder had proceeded was this: He said that everything below the 
service reservoir was @ directly profit-producing work, and therefore 
rateable; while his contention was that the pipes were not directly pro- 
ductive of profit, and therefore not rateable, above the point where the 
ferrule was inserted for the communication-pipe leading to the consumer’s 
premises—in fact, that the line ought to be drawn at the point where the 
money was earned. 

Justice Fieip said the simple question was at what point indirect 
works ended—at the service reservoir, or at the point of junction with 
the consumer’s pipe. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL said that was exactly the point. He then pro- 
ceeded to read the case, which stated the above points in greater detail. 
It set out, for instance, the preamble and some of the sections of the 
Act of 1864; and stated that the money raised under the authority of 
the Act amounted to £400,000, raised partly by preference shares, and 
partly by debentures ; and it was expended, with the exception of £26,666 
(which was applied to the general purposes of the Company), in payment 
of the damages, costs, repairs, and reconstruction of the reservoir. With 
regard to this, he submitted that the interest paid on this amount 
was really a burden on the undertaking, and was not capital producing 
revenue, and that, inasmuch as it was largely expended in re-erecting 
mills and other property which had been destroyed or damaged, if it were 
charged to the rates, it would, in fact, amount to the same property being 
rated twice over. He admitted that the £26,000 odd which went to the 
general purposes of the undertaking ought not to be considered. 

Justice Freip said he thought this point was decided by the case of The 
Queen v. Rhymney (L. R., 4 Q. B.) 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he believed the case was on a different 
principle. The sums received by the appellants in respect of the 25 per cent. 
increase in the charges amounted to £14,464, which the appellants claimed 
ought to be deducted from the gross receipts before making the other 
deduction in respect of working expenses, profits, &c.; but the Recorder 
had held that this sum should be included as part of the earnings of the 
undertaking. The amount claimed in respect of water collected and 
stored in the various reservoirs was £15,812; and the case stated that, 
taking the average rainfall of the district, six months must have elapsed 
after their completion before the reservoirs would have been filled. It 
was contended by the appellants that this water must have some value ; 
and that the sum representing such value at the commencement of the 
supposed tenancy of the hypothetical tenant should be included in the 
capital which it was necessary for him to have—that it was, in effect, the 
tenant’s stock-in-trade, to be valued as between an outgoing and an 
incoming tenant. On behalf of the respondents it was contended that 
the hypothetical tenant must be taken to enter on the tenancy of the 

ereditaments capable of being used as water-works at the time of 
such entry, and consequently comprising reservoirs containing water for 
the supply of the consumers. The Recorder had held in favour of the 
respondent's contention. The amountclaimed to be deducted in respect of 
Be nmentary expenses was £10,000, which had also been disallowed. 

lause 16 of the case, dealing with perhaps the most ere point in 
pute, was as follows :—‘‘ It was contended, on behalf of the appellants, 

t the only source of profit was the junction of the said mains with the 
service or communication pipe of the consumer, and that all the mains and 
Pipes of whatever description, down to the ferrule or point of connection 





* See JournaL, Vol. XLVII, pp. 26, 785. 








with such service or communication pipe, should be included in that part 
of the undertaking which was, for rating purposes, to be considered as 
indirectly productive of revenue; and the appellants claimed to include the 
sum of £193,887 in respect of such mains and pipes in the capital value of 
the indirectly productive portion of the undertaking. It was contended, 
on behalf of the respondents, that all the mains and pipes, of whatever 
description, below the service reservoirs of the appellant Company should 
be treated as directly productive of revenue, inasmuch as the mains and 
ree were within the area, and used for the purpose of distribution; and 

upheld their contention.” Then the appellants had claimed that, in 
estimating the sum necessary to represent the tenant's capital—£10,000 
being the average amount—the arrears of water-rates should be included ; 
and this had been allowed, subject to a deduction of £4500, the average 
amount of capital owing by the Company for gas and materials purchased. 
The appellants now contended that the learned Recorder ought not to 
have deducted this £4500; but this point was not pressed very urgently, 
In conclusion, the opinion of the Court was requested on the following 
points :—Whether or not the Recorder was right in holding: (1) That the 
sum of £19,464 should not be deducted from the gross receipts of the 
appellants. (2) That no sum should be included in the hypothetical 
tenant’s capital in respect of the value of water collected and stored in the 
appellants’ reservoirs. (3) That, in estimating the capital value (for the 
ee of the rates under appeal) of the appellants’ reservoirs and other 
works, no sum shall be included in respect of the cost of obtaining 
parliamentary powers to construct such works. (4) That the whole 
of the appellants’ apparatus between the reservoirs and the service 
or communication pipes of the consumer within the three townships 
should be considered as directly productive of revenue, and rateable 
as such. (5) That the sum of £4500 for accounts owing by the appel- 
lants should be deducted from the sum of £10,000, the average amount 
of rates outstanding. With regard to the mains, he should have to refer 
to the evidence (unless his learned friend would admit it) that many of the 
pipes from the reservoirs leading into the district, or passing through it, 
were to a great portion of their extent, and sometimes altogether, only 
used to convey water, and not to distribute it at all. The Recorder had 
found that all the apparatus between the reservoirs and the communica- 
tion-pipes of the consumers were directly productive of revenue. If his 
learned friend said he understood this to mean that all the trunk mains 
which were not tapped were excluded, one of the most important points 
in the appeal was gone; and he should simply have to argue the subor- 
dinate noe as to whether the line was drawn farenough. But having read 
Mr. Atkinson’s argument in the Court below, he did not gather that any 
such view was to be presented. 

Justice Freip asked whether this was not a question of fact for the 
Recorder. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL said it was; but in paragraph 17 of the case, lie 
seemed to have treated it as if all the mains and pipes should be dealt with 
as directly productive of revenue, inasmuch as they were within the area, 
and were used for the purpose of distribution. If his learned friend agreed 
that the Recorder ought to have dealt with it as a question of fact, whether 
the pipes below the reservoir were or were not used for the purposes of dis- 
tribution, he was quite willing for it to go back to him to have his judgment 
upon it. But he had considered that everything below the service reser- 
voir was used for the purpose of distribution, whether or not it was so 
used ; and he should aA for their Lordships’ judgment on the true state of 
the facts, as given by the evidence or on admission. 

Justice Fre.p said the Court could not go into the evidence. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL said he had before him the learned Recorder's 
judgment—that everything below the bank of the service reservoir was to 
be regarded as a distribution-pipe. 

Justice Fieip said they could not determine at what point distribution 
began and mere carrying ended. It seemed to him that Mr. Tindal Atkin- 
son would have considerable difficulty in supporting the proposition in the 
form in which it was put. On the other hand, he might be quite right in 
saying that, on the facts, some of these pipes were distribution-pipes ; but 
into this the Court could not go. 

The ArrorNEY-GENERAL said he should be quite satisfied for the learned 
Recorder to be asked to state whether he did or did not make inquiry in 
his own mind, as a question of fact, what was the character of the pipes 
below the bank of the reservoir. What he said in his judgment on this 
point was as follows :—‘ I have now to sever the indirectly profitable por- 
tions of the works from those which are directly profitable. Two different 
methods of making this division have been presented to me: the respon- 
dents include all the mains and pipes below the service reservoirs as por- 
tions of the directly productive capital; while the appellants contend that 
all the mains and pipes down to the junction between the tog ms bg 
and the consumers’ pipes, as well as the reservoirs and other works, 
as to which there is no dispute, should be reckoned as indirectly produc- 
tive. No third method is suggested. The appellants’ contention is 
contained in the judgment delivered by Justice Wightman in the case of 
Regina v. The West Middlesex Water-Works Company, Justice Wight- 
man does not, in so many words, condemn the method of division in 
the Mile End Old Town case; but he does speak of the point of junction 
as if it was alone, or specially, the source of profit. It must, however, be 
noted that his observations on this point were not in any way necessary to 
the judgment; and, further, that the nature of his remarks in reference to 
the Mile End Old Town case in the last sentences of his judgment would 
seem to show that he was not delivering on this point a considered 
opinion, because he does not correct the assumption underlying the 
criticism there mentioned—viz., that the rate had in that case been laid 
on the services (that is the consumers’ pipes) as the direct source of profit, 
whereas an examination of the case shows that what was there rated in 
fact as the direct source of profit, however the technical names may have 
been misapplied, was all the main-pipes employed in the distribution of 
water within the service area. The true principle of the Mile End case 
(as Justice Wightman points out) is that the direct source of profit upon 
water-works is the delivery of the article to the consumer, and that the 
instrument of delivery should be rated for the net profits. This seems to 
me quite correct; but I should prefer respectfully to modify the statement 
of it by saying that the direct source of profit is the a of the water 
to the totality of the consumers, and that the instrument of delivery which 
should be rated for the net profits is not the several consumers’ pipes, but 
the system of pipes which are employed for the delivery of the water to 
the consumers as a whole.” His friend Mr. Barker argued before the 
Recorder that everything down to the place where the communication- 
pipes join was indirectly productive. Their Lordships might think that 
neither party was right. If this was so, he should be quite ready to have 
the matter sent back to the Recorder, so as to have a guiding principle 
laid down. 

Baron Pot.iock remarked that, before the case was concluded, a rider 
might be added to the case by consent. 

The ArToRNEY-GENERAL said the way in which the case was stated made 
it necessary for the Court to declare whether it was right or wrong, and 
this could only be done hypothetically—viz., if the learned Recorder had 
decided that the bank of the service reservoir was the dividing-line, what- 
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ever might be the purpose for which the pipes below were used, this was 
right or wrong as the case might be. 

Justice Freip: This is what it will come to. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said his contention was that the right point 
was where the communication-pipe joined the service-main. If this view 
was upheld, there was no need for any further inquiry ; but if it was at any 
point between, which might be held so as to include the directly dis- 
tributing mains, even before they reached the point at which the service- 
pipe was attached, then the case would have to go back to the Recorder. 
He then referred to the Mile End Old Town case, from which he cited 
considerable portions, and submitted that it supported his contention. 

Baron Pottock said it occurred to him that, inasmuch as there was 
great difficulty on the point, it might be worth the consideration of both 
parties whether, with regard to this question of the distributing-pipes, they 
would not be content to say that any pipes from which a distributing-pipe 
passed with a ferrule should be taken to be a distributing-pipe. Of course 
this would be by way of compromise. 

Justice Freip added that the Company were very good constituents of 
the rating authorities, who probably would not ber f to press too hardly 
upon them. 

The ArTToRNEY-GENERAL said this was a very important point. After 
consulting his clients, the learned Counsel said he understood that in a 
considerable number of cases the pipe was a very large pipe, and was used 
mainly—even to the extent of 95 per cent.—for the purpose of carrying 
water to another district ; but yet there might be one or two houses by the 
way which were supplied directly from it. Therefore, to lay it down that 
because the pipe was tapped it became for all purposes a directly-producing 
pipe, would not be quite fair; so that he ptr! po entertain the suggestion. 
He then went on to comment on the Rhymney and West Middlesex cases. 
The principle of the judgment in the latter case, he said, was that the 
direct source of profit from water or gas was the delivery of the article to 
the consumer, and that the instrument of delivery should be rated for the 
net profits ; and Justice Wightman said he was quite satisfied that the dis- 
tinction which had been taken between direct and indirect sources of 
profit, as applied to the mains and pipes of a water company running 
through different parishes, was well founded. He should ask their Lord- 
ships to adopt this view as the correct statement, and that everything up 
to the point of supply to the consumer was transit. There might, however, 
be a tertiwm quid—viz., a point near to the source of supply; and, if neces- 
sary, he should ask that further information on this matter should be 
obtained from the learned Recorder, 

Mr. Trnpat ArTxkrinson, for the respondents, said no evidence was pro- 
duced before the Recorder to show that any of these pipes were simply 
carrying-pipes. 

Justice Freicp asked if -he admitted that it was a question whether 
substantially they were carrying-pipes or distributing-pipes. 

Mr. Trnpau ATkKrnson said he should be perfectly willing to accept the 
principle that if the main object of the pipe was shown to be merely the 
carriage of water, it was not directly productive of revenue. On this point 
there was no evidence before the Recorder. At the close of paragraph 17 
of the case, the Recorder stated, first of all, the contention a the respon- 
dents that all the pipes below the service reservoir must be treated as 
directly productive of revenue; and then he went on to give the reason 
why he found in favour of the respondents, inasmuch as the mains and 
pipes were within the area and Rane for the purpose of distribution. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said this was the statement to which he took 
exception; and if this was going to be said, he should ask that the case 
might go back to the Recorder, who, he (the learned Counsel) was satis- 
fied, never meant to find that the whole of these pipes were only used for 
the purpose of distribution. 

Mr. Lockwood having entered the Court, 

Baron Pottock stated the difficulty which had arisen, and asked him 
if he could throw any light upon it. He said the difficulty did not arise 
from any want of clearness in the case as drawn up, but it being admitted, 
upon decided cases, that the ordinary rule was that the rating was to com- 
mence at what was called the junction or ferrule, where the actual 
delivery-pipes began, and it being equally admitted on the other hand that 
where there was a through main which supplied water untapped by any 
such services it was not to be rated, it was suggested that in the present 
case there were some instances in which neither of these extreme proposi- 
tions would properly describe the pipes, as they were pipes the chief pur- 
pose of which was for the transit of water from one locality to another, 
though still in certain places they were used for the supply of water. 
The Court would therefore like to know whether he had before him cases 
in which there might be a question whether the substantial necessity and 
use of the pipe was for the supply as well as conveyance of the water. 

Mr. Lockxwoop said he should like to answer this question advisedly, 
after referring to the evidence. He did not remember that his attention 
was called to any pipes supplying intermittent districts, but he should 
like to look at the evidence before answering positively. 

The ATToRNEY-GENERAL said he thought from the words of a portion 
of the Recorder’s judgment that his attention had been directed rather to 
the area of distribution than to the use to which the mains were put. 

Mr. Trypat Atkinson said he would admit that the Recorder’s atten- 
tion was not called to the question of the existence of carrying mains 
within the area of distribution; but no evidence was adduced by the 
applicants that there were any such mains, 

After some further discussion, it was arranged that Mr. Lockwood should 
add a rider to the case, stating more fully his finding on this point. 

Mr, Trnpau Arkinson then proceeded to deal with the other points 
raised. With regard to the 25 per cent. increase in the charges for water, 
he said that if the appellants were allowed to deduct it from the gross 
earnings of the undertaking, it would reduce the rateable value to nil. He 
pointed out that the Act of 1864, which authorized the charge of the addi- 
tional 25 per cent., did not allocate the money so raised to any par- 
ticular purpose. 

On the question of the stock of water in the reservoirs, and also with 
regard to the parliamentary expenses, their Lordships intimated, after a 
few observations from Mr. Tindal Atkinson, that they did not desire to 
hear him further. 

Mr. Trxpat Arxrinson then offered, in order to obtain an immediate 
decision, and to avoid further delay, to give up the amount claimed by the 
appellants in respect of their contention as to the carrying-mains. 

Justice Freip thought this would be a very wise thing to do. 

Mr. Barker (in the absence of the Attorney-General, who had left the 
Court) said he did not feel authorized to accept this offer, as the appellants 
might prefer to have a judicial opinion on the point. 

The further hearing therefore stands adjourned until the Recorder has 
furnished additional information, unless the appellants decide to accept 
the offer made by the respondents, 








Tue title of the Jablochkoff Electric Company—which was one of the 
earliest formed for the purposes of electric lighting—will be in future the 
United Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE. 
REpoRT oF THE COUNCIL. 

The following is the report of the Council of The Gas Institute, whig, 
will be submitted to the members at the annual general meeting, to hy 
held in Glasgow, under the presidency of Mr. W. Foulis, on the 28th pro, 
and following days :— 

The Council report that at the last annual general meeting there wer, 
elected 20 new members; while four associates were transferred to the 
class of members, and 14 to the newly-created class of associate members, 
On the other hand, there has been a reduction during the year just endeg 
—attributable to death, withdrawals, and removals—of 47; the number 
in each class, in comparison with the corresponding numbers for last year, 
being as under :— 

Honorary members. . + . 
Ordinarymembers. . «+ + . 
Associate members. . . . i 
Extraordinary members . i 
Associates. . « « « «+ s oe 


Total . « « « « « « 853 e 882 

This shows a net decrease of 29, probably attributable in part to the 
increase in the rate of subscriptions (the effect of which was not unfore. 
seen), and in part, also, to the alteration of rules, by which no application 
for admission can be received after March 31 in each year. The Council 
desire again to impress upon the members the importance not only of sus. 
taining, but as far as consistent with the objects of the Institute, of increasing 
the present numbers, so as to continue and extend its usefulness. 

In accordance with Rule No, 22, the Council will submit to the meeting 
a recommendation for the transfer of one associate member and four asso. 
ciates to the class of members, and of six associates to the class of associate 
members. 

The losses by death have been as follows :— 

Atkinson, William Henry . . ° « e e e e «© North Shields, 
ON PPS ee eee 
Hamilton, James .. . . Chertsey. 
Hudson, George. . + . Santiago. 
Kelly, Richard Roper. .. . . « « London. 
Newall, Henry . . +. «+ + « « Manchester. 
Young, John . . «+ « « «© « Thurso. 

Mr. Henry Newall was one of the original members of the then British 
Association of Gas Managers. He was formerly owner of the gas-works at 
Littleborough; but had for some years ceased to be actively engaged in 
gas manufacture—his principal occupation being that of agent for Price's 
Patent Candle Company. On the death of Mr. Adamson in 1866, Mr. Newall 
was elected Treasurer of the Association, and was afterwards made a 
Trustee in conjunction with Messrs. E. Goddard and T. Hawksley. This 
office he had resigned only a few months before his death. He was elected 
an honorary member of the Institute in 1885, 

As was anticipated from the increased scale of subscriptions, the finances 
of the Institute show a marked improvement. 

A special meeting of the Council was held on the 22nd of February last, 
to consider the bearing of the case of Hunter v. Lever on the conduct of 
two members of the Institute, when it was unanimously resolved to sub- 
mit the matter to the next ensuing annual general meeting, and to recom- 
mend that the names of Messrs. Samuel Hunter and John Greaves Hawkins 
be erased from the roll of the Institute. The former has since resigned. 

The Council, as representative of the gas industry, cannot pass from 
this painful subject without expressing a desire to exercise their influence 
to the utmost to put an end to any practice that may bring discredit upon 
the profession ; and they consider it to be the imperative duty of every 
member to aid them in their efforts. If the great body of the members, 
who are above suspicion, would let it be clearly known to all suppliers of 
goods to gas-works that the pernicious custom of offering commissions is 
an absolute barrier to their obtaining orders, the great business repre- 
sented by The Gas Institute would very shortly be relieved from the 
imputation which the acts of some few unscrupulous persons have 
brought upon it. Although itis greatly to be regretted that such a scandal 
as the Salford case should have existed, its exposure must be hailed with 
satisfaction, if it results in helping to remove from the trading interests of 
the kingdom.a form of corruption as highly detrimental to honest trade as 
it must be repugnant to all honest men, 

An intimation having been conveyed to the Council that the near 
approach ‘of the Queen’s Jubilee celebration might interfere with the 
attendance at the annual general meeting as originally fixed, a circular 
was issued to the members euggesting two other and alternative dates, in 
the event of its being held desirable to alter the time of meeting; these 
being the only ones that could be fixed upon without interference with 
other arrangements. A very large majority of those who responded to the 
circular named the 28th of June as the most suitable time for the meeting; 
and it is to be hoped that this will accord with the convenience of the 
members generally. Two precedents exist for the course thus adopted. 
In the year 1870, when the meeting had been fixed for the Derby week, and 
in the year 1878, when it had been fixed for Whit week, formal adjourt- 
ments took place, in each instance to the following week. 

In compliance with the unanimous desire of the Council, by whom he 
is held in the highest esteem and respect, Mr. Charles Gandon has cot 
sented to be nominated for the office of President for the ensuing year. 





THE GAS SUPPLY OF BALTIMORE (U.S.A.,). 
THe Competinc Gas UNDERTAKINGS AND THEIR CHARGES. 

In another column will be found a reference to the proceedings taken by 
certain gas consumers of Baltimore against the Consolidated Gas Cou 
pany of that city in regard to their charge for gas. The following is #@ 
epitome of the case, with some extracts from the judgment :— 


The bill of the complainants (some 7000 in number) averred that they 
had for many years been consumers of gas; and that in the bills for gs 
— by the Consolidated Gas Company for the months of May and 

une, 1886, a charge was made of 1 dol. 10c., with an allowance of 10e. 
discount. These bills they severally declined to settle; but they offered to 
pay them if the discount of 60c. was allowed them as it was to the citizens 
in another part ofthe city. They made tender of the amounts which would 
be thus due, but this was refused; and they were informed by the Com 
pany that the supply of gas would be cut off unless the accounts were paid. 
The bill then proceeded to ask “ that this discrimination in price may 
declared void; that the Company may be compelled to charge all its cov 
sumers a uniform price ; and may be restrained by injunction from carryl0§ 
out its threat to cut off wholly the supply of gas to them.” The Company 
in their answer admitted substantially the facts as given in the cou: 
 escoy but contended : “ First, that it is strictly a private corporation, a0 

ence has the right to make what charges it pleases without beig 
subject to control or review by the Courts; and, secondly, it denits 
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that it is bound to allow all citizens alike the same rate of discount; that 
it has a legal right to make the discrimination complained of, and is forced 
to make it by reason of the competition of the rival Company, and the 
necessity to it of retaining its customers in the competitive districts; that 
j dol. net per 1000 cubic feet is a reasonable price for gas, which is all the 
complainants are entitled to ask for, and that price is lower than that 
at which gas is furnished in any other city in the country; and that the 
rice of 50c. per 1000 cubic feet is actually less than the cost of its manu- 
frotare, and it cannot be delivered at that price without a loss to the 
Company.” It was further contended on the Company’s behalf, in argu- 
ment, that the remedy by injunction was improperly sought, and the com- 
plainants must wait until the supply of gas to them was actually stopped, 
and then prosecute their remedy by an action-at-law for damages. 

The Court in its decision said: ‘‘Three questions are presented for 
determination—First, Is the respondent Company a corporation of such a 
character that its rules and regulations are subject to supervision and 
control by the Courts ? secondly, if it is, Is the discrimination complained 
of such that the Court will declare it void on the ground of public 
policy; and, thirdly, Have the complainants mistaken their remedy by 
proceeding in this Court.” On the first issue, the Court said it had long 
since been established that where a person engaged or used his property 
in the — employment, a public interest was created in the business, 
and it becomes subject to aia and control, to a certain extent, by 
the State, on grounds of public policy. Thus the Courts had exercised 
this control over the rates and regulations of public carriers, millowners, 
wharfingers, innkeepers, &c. Of late years the Courts had not shown any 
disposition to relax this principle; but, on the contrary, the tendency had 
been to expand it, and extend its operations to the new situations and 
necessities growing out of the development of modern life. The Supreme 
Court of the United States had thus laid down the principle: “ Property 
becomes clothed with a public interest when used in a manner to make it 
of public consequence, and affect the community at large. When, there- 
fore, one devotes his property to a use in which the public has an interest, 
he, in effect, grants to the public an interest in that use, and must submit to 
becontrolled by the public for the common good, to the extent of the interest 
he has thus created. He may withdraw his grant by discontinuing the 
use; but as long as he maintains the use he must submit to the control.” 
The judgment then continues: In view of this statement of principle, it 
seems clear that the respondent Company must be held to be subject to 
public control ; for the business it holds itself out as ready todo is a — 
one, and it has received a very important franchise from the Legislature 
—viz., the privilege of breaking up the streets and layingits pipes through- 
out the streets of the city. And as one result of this franchise being 
granted and accepted, the city has changed its whole method of lighting 
its streets, dwellings, and business places ; so that for 70 years this general 
service by the Company, and this enjoyment by the public, have continued 
until it can fairly be said that the use of gas for lighting purposes has 
worked a radical change in the habits of the community, and has become 
a necessity of modern city life. This public necessity or want the respon- 
dent Company has undertaken to supply in the large territory covered by 
it; and to enable it to do so successfully and upon its implied promise to 
do so, it has asked and received from the public valuable powers and 
privileges, which it may be safely assumed would not otherwise have been 
granted, They were granted that corresponding duties and rights would 
inure to the citizen, when the rights and privileges conferred would 
be exercised. The benefits were intended as a compensation for the 
privilege. I think, therefore, in view of the character of 
the article supplied, its widespread use in the community to which 
it has become a necessity, and the relations to the public of the 
Company which has undertaken to furnish it, in consequence of which 
undertaking the public has conferred upon it valuable powers and privi- 
leges, that the respondent Company must be held to be engaged in a 
“public employment” in which the public have an interest, and must 
therefore be held subject to public control. Assuming this to be true, is 
the discrimination complained of in the bill of such a character that the 
Court must declare the rule of the Company which prescribed it unjust 
and unreasonable, and therefore void? ‘The extent to which the control 
by the State of corporations of this quasi-public nature goes is well 
defined. In many States, Acts of the Legislature have fixed it. But it has 
always been held that these acts were simply declaratory of the common 
law, and that, in the absence of statutory enactments, the power existed 
to its full extent in the Courts; and the limits of that power confine us to 
determining whether the rules and regulations which are brought in 
question are reasonable and just. Further than this the Courts can- 
not go. They have no right to interfere with the purely private con- 
cerns of the corporations, or with any methods of business they 
may choose to adopt, provided no wrong is done to the public thereby. 
In the absence of any proof in the case as to whether this discrimination 
was in fact reasonable and just, I think it might be fairly held that the 
very fact that the rule provided for a discrimination made it void. The 
Court might well presume that any discrimination was unreasonable, 
when no circumstances appeared to justify it; but the agreement of facts 
filed in the case entirely removes the ground for any such presumption. 
It admits that the price at which gas is furnished to the complainants is 
less than it is furnished at in any other city, and is a reasonable price, and 
that it cannot be furnished by the Company at 50c. without a loss, as its 
actual cost of manufacture is more than 50c. In determining whether a 
charge or regulation is reasonable or not, we must look at the question 
from the standpoint of both the Company and the public. Each has its 
tights which the Court is bound to protect; and it will not do in- 
ustice to one any more than to the other. Accordingly, it has been 

eld that the competition to which a company may be exposed is 
an element which must be taken into account in such a considera- 
tion; and a discrimination in charges made because of it is not un- 
reasonable unless thereby some actual damage has been done to the 
party complaining. If the latter is still supplied at a reasonable rate, he 
cannot complain of the discrimination. A reasonable price paid by him 
is not made unreasonable because a less price is paid by others ; or, as 
one of the English Judges remarked to a plaintiff in the trial of such a 
case: “ Charging another party too little is not charging you too much.” 
It is not the fault of the Company that compels the discrimination ; it 
grows out of the circumstances by which they are surrounded. It is not 
done wantonly for the sake of injuring one or benefiting another ; but only 
to maintain its business against competition. Suppose the Court should 
decree that the Company must charge all alike the dollar rate, manifestly 
the complainants would receive no benefit, although the residents in the 
competitive districts would have to suffer the burden of an additional 
price, of which the exigencies of the Company at present relieves 
them. The latter would be harmed; and the complainants not bene- 
fited. Moreover, the Company would be compelled practically to aban- 
don the competitive district, and confine themselves to the one where 
they have the monopoly; to be again pursued and perhaps driven 
cut by its rivals, by the same process. And how can the Court be 
asked to direct that the Company shall make the charge of 50c. per 
1000 cubic feet uniform throughout the city, when the agreement of 





facts admits that the actual cost to the Company of the manufacture of 
the gas is more than that? This would be practically confiscation, and 
taking private property for public uses without compensation. Certainlya 
Court of Equity cannot be invoked to give its aid to the accomplishment of 
80 gross a wrong under the pretence of the exercise of a power which is 
supposed to be beneficient, and is intended to be in the interest of justice 
for all. Viewing the matter, therefore, from the standpoint of both the 
complainants and the Company, considering the absence of any detriment 
to the complainants by reason of the discrimination and the exigencies of 
its business which compels the Company to make it, I am of the opinion 
that the rule which provides for it is neither unreasonable nor unjust, but 
a legitimate exercise of the Company’s powers, rendered necessary, in its 
judgment, for its own protection. Taking this view of the case, it is 
unnecessary to consider the question which has been raised as tothe proper 
remedy for the complainants. I shall sign a decree dismissing the bill. 





THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXHIBITION. 
(FROM OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT.) 

In the section devoted to machinery at rest, Messrs. R. and J. Dempster, 
of Newton Heath, Manchester, have an attractive and interesting collec- 
tion, illustrative of the various special branches of work carried on by 
them. The main feature of the exhibit is a model of a wrought-iron 
retort-house roof, designed for 100 feet span, and supported by ornamental 
cast-iron columns. This roof is arranged for a stage-floor retort-house, 
with an elevated railway running along the inside of the walls, so that the 
coal may be thrown from underneath the trucks into the retorts. The 
roof is of a new design; and from photographs at the stand showing it 
erected, it is a strong and at the same time neat and ornamental structure. 
Within this model roof are a collection of other exhibits. Two polished 
gas exhausters are shown. One of them is of new design, on the recipro- 
cating principle, the steam cylinder of which is 5 inches diameter, and the 
exhaust 9 inches diameter ; and it is capable of passing 4000 cubic feet of 
gas per hour. The apparatus is very compact; and it will work in a space 
equal to 10 feet by 6 i. The other exhauster is of the rotary type, com- 
bined with a steam-engine, and is exhibited complete with 6-inch disc valve 
and bye-pass, and will pass 5000 cubic feet per hour. To this engine is 
attached a force-pump for supplying feed water to the boiler. Another 
exhibit is a machine for crushing coke which can be arranged (by means 
of moveable crushers) to break the coke to any required size with a very 
small amount of waste or dust; and there are revolving cylinders, out of 
which the crushed coke runs, while the dust falls through. A governor of 
very neat design is shown for regulating the flow of gas and steam to the 
exhausters. This is connected with a wing or flap bye-pass valve, so as to 
ensure a free passage for the gas should the exhauster stop or break down; and 
it also prevents the exhauster running too quickly. Its main featuresare that 
a bell or floating vessel is covered in air-tight at the top ; and by means of a 
small tap attached to the lid, the vessel can only rise or fall, by the 
entrance or exit of the air as regulated by the tap referred to; and this 
prevents what is commonly known as “racing” inexhausters. A very neat 
model on the scale of 1 inch to the foot, and representing a complete and 
compactly arranged sulphate of ammonia making plant on both the open 
and closed saturator principle, is also a very interesting exhibit. ‘he 
model shows all the details of manufacture laid down on a specially- 
designed plan to economize space in every way without overcrowding the 
plant. It maybe added that in the open saturator system the ammonia 
mixes directly with the acid, and the sulphate is precipitated, and then 
fished out along with any impurities therefrom in the acid, the presence 
of which has a tendency to discolour the salt. In the close separator 
system, the acid in the separator is diluted with water to such an extent 
that the ammonia simply neutralizes the acid, and does not form salt at 
this point. When it has become fully saturated with ammonia, it is run 
into a settling-tank, and allowed to remain still for 12 hours, which gives 
an opportunity for all impurities, especially arsenic, to settle to the bottom. 
The clear liquid is then run off, some distance from the bottom, into an 
evaporator, which is lined with coils of lead mem ape It is here boiled ; 
and the excess water which was put in to dilute the acid is evaporated in 
the form of steam, thus concentrating the solution, and, as this process 
goes on, the sulphate falls out. The still is so designed that the ammoniacal 
liquor is warmed first by the effluent water from the still, and then further 
heated by means of a superheater attached to the still and the saturator. 
By this arrangement, the water is already at boiling point by the time 
it reaches the still proper. The top chambers of the still deprive the liquor 
of its free ammonia; and in the bottom chambers, it is treated with lime 
to deprive it of the fixed ammonia. The still is heated by steam, which 
can be supplied either from a special or existing boiler. In the model it is 
shown with a special boiler put down, which is, of course, to be preferred. 
The foul gases from the saturator are passed through a condenser immersed 
in water, and then through an oxide purifier. Amongst other exhibits is 
an elegant brass model of Messrs. Dempsters’ dry-faced centre-valve for 
working four purifiers at once, or three on and one off as is generally the 
case. This valve is very simple in its construction and working; and the 
various parts are clearly shown in the model. There isalso one of Messrs, 
R. and J. Dempster’s — self-sealing retort-lids and mouthpiece, to 
which the lid is secured and released by a very simple and strong arrange- 
ment. A polished metal indicator column is shown, which will prove both 
a useful and ornamental addition to either exhauster, meter, or governor- 
house, as it indicates on both sides at a glance to what extent the meters 
are opened or closed. There are a large variety of other exhibits, which I 
can scarcely do more than enumerate. Amongst these are purifier side- 

lates with iutes, lugs, sieve-bearers, and joist pockets cast on, and all joint 
aces machined; valves of numerous descriptions from 2 inches up to 
80 inches diameter, and amongst them a valve for regulating the seal in 
hydraulic mains, which, when once adjusted, may be closed or opened 
without altering the adjustment; wrought-iron annular condensers on 
Messrs. R.and J. Dempster’s improved principle, with ornamental castings, 
finials, T-pieces, syphons, &c.; models of liquor turbine and water distri- 
butor for spreading the liquor on the top of scrubbers, to which are 
attached intentens for registering the quantity of water passing. Two 
tower scrubbers, 12 feet diameter and 60 feet high, are shown by a model, 
complete with machinery room, balcony, and spiral staircase, and sur- 
mounted on the top by a weather vane. These scrubbers, it may be added, 
are filled with boards on Messrs. Dempsters’ improved principle, which 
completely extracts all the ammonia from the gas. Other exhibits include 
a case containing pressure gauges, syphon pumps, thermometers, and 
various other apparatus required by the gas engineer; bends, T-pieces, 
reducing-pipes, wrought-iron dished lids, and wrought-iron ascension- 
pipes. A number of photographs of works erected by Messrs. Dempster 
are also an interesting feature at the stand; and the whole collection of 
exhibits is one which will well repay a visit. 





Tue Worksop Gas Company have accepted the tender of Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, and Co., Limited, for the construction of a cast-iron annular 
tank for the sum of £1240; being the lowest of 14 offers submitted in re- 
sponse to an advertisement, 
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GEORGETOWN (BRITISH GUIANA) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on Tuesday 
last, at the London Offices, No. 80, Gracechurch Street, E.C.—Mr. ALFRED 
Wixiiuaas in the chair. 

The Srcretary (Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A.) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report and accounts for the half year ending Dec. 31 
last, an abstract of which was given in the Journau for the 10th inst., 
p. 873, were taken as read. 

The CuHarrman, in moving-—‘ That the report be received and adopted, 
and entered on the minutes,” jocularly remarked that he had, as usual, to 
congratulate those present on the large meeting they had of shareholders 
who were willing to come and listen to the satisfactory progress of the 
Company. However, this was a good augury, because it showed that the 
proprietors were satisfied. He need only say a few words, and they would 
simply amount to this: That although the Company were suffering from 
a decreased revenue, they were at the same time exercising every possible 
economy. Their profit was larger than it had been, notwithstanding the 
decrease of rental; and he therefore thought the concern was being well 
worked. He hoped the Jubilee celebrations would cause more money to be 
spent. The illuminations in Georgetown were to be very grand; and he 
trusted the Company would have a better rental next year. The decrease 
was only slight; but still it was decreasing. The shareholders would see 
by the balance-sheet that the Directors had the debentures down to £5000. 
The Board had paid off £700 this last year; and there were £2000 falling 
due on the Ist of July. They had succeeded in placing these (which were 
7 per cent.) at 5 per cent. 

Mr. C. Ganpon seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Carman said the next pleasing duty he had to perform was to 
at ose—‘‘ That a dividend for the half year ending the 3lst of December 

eclared on the preference share capital at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum, and on the ordinary share capital at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum, both less income-tax (except upon the dividends payable to the 
local shareholders), and that the same be payable on the Ist of June next.” 

Mr. A. CLARKE seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of the CHarmrman, seconded by Mr. C. Newron, the 
Directors retiring by rotation (Messrs. C. Gandon and R. P. Drysdale) 
were unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. C. Gannon having acknowledged, on behalf of himself and his col- 
league, the renewed confidence reposed in them, 

Mr. CiarKe moved, and Mr. Ganpon seconded, the re-election of the 
retiring Auditor (Mr. R. King) ; and the resolution was carried. 

The Cuarrman said he had next to ask the meeting to give their best 
thanks to the Auditors (Messrs. R. King and C. Newton) for their services 
during the past half year; also to the Local Committee and Mr. Drysdale, 
to Mr. Lass and Mr. F. A. Conyers (the Company’s Secretaries), and to the 
Engiuveer and Manager, Mr. T. B. Younger. As regards the Local Com- 
mittee, they had a good member out in Georgetown in Mr. Drysdale. As 
to Mr. Lass, no gas company could have a better Secretary; and their 
cordial thanks were probably not all they would like to give him. How- 
ever, he had their very best wishes as well. Mr. Conyers did his best out 
in _ colonies; and Mr. Younger kept the expenses down as low as 

sible. 

Mr. Rossrns seconded the motion, which was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. NewTon replied on behalf of the officers ; and concluded by proposing 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

Mr. R. Kina seconded the proposal, which was carried. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





BAHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Thursday, at the London Offices, Nos. 7 and 8, Idol Lane, E.C.—Mr. 
Horatio Brotuers, C.E. (the Deputy-Chairman), presiding. 

The CHatrman said he had to announce to the shareholders that their 
Chairman, Mr. Edward Horner, was too ill to preside. The Board hoped, 
however, he would shortly be in a position to again take the place which he 
had long so ably filled. 

The Secreraky (Mr. A. J. Head) read the notice convening the meeting; 
and the report and balance-sheet—which were referred to in the JouRNaL 
for the 17th inst., p. 912—were taken as read. 

The Cuarmman said he must claim the indulgence of the shareholders, as 
he had had very short notice that he would have to preside; and he 
followed a very able man. The report, he continued, showed that the 
Board had received bonds for the indebtedness of the Provincial Govern- 
ment; and they thought they had done the best for the Company, because 
they had taken security now which paid them 7 percent. They had dis- 
posed of a few of the bonds at 95, and hoped to sell more. As quickly as 
they could dispose of them advantageously, they should do so; and they 
also hoped to be soon in a position to pay the dividend in arrear on the ordi- 
nary shares, and the dividend that would be declared that day. He was 
happy to say the half-year’s working was one of the best the Company had 
had—in fact, the past six months would compare favourably with any 
previous similar period. ‘he public lighting, he might say, showed a dimi- 
nution of £1597 15s. 10d. This was owing to the reduction of the number 
of lamps by 483, which they did at the request of the President, so as to ease 
the expenditure ; and, if they possibly could, to put them in a position to pay 
the Company more punctually. The private lighting showed an increase. 
Mr. Horner referred to this matter at the previous meeting, and said it 
was advancing; and it had done so in the past half year by £442 9s. 2d. 
The public establishments were about the same; but the residual pro- 
ducts were less by £542 3s. ‘The profits on the fittings had not changed. 
The total rental for the six months was less compared with the corre- 
ns period of 1885. Last half year it was £21,632; the amount in 
the December half of 1885 being £22,598—showing a decrease of £1435. 
Coals carbonized were 407 tons less ; and, he was glad to say, at about 5s. per 
ton cheaper than in the corresponding period of the year 1885. The gas 
made per ton of coal had been very good—10,426 cubic feet, against 10,054 
cubic feet in the latter half of the previous year. There had been an 
increase in the quantity of gas sold per ton of coal carbonized—from 9004 
cubic feet in the December half of 1885 to 9440 cubic feet last half year. 
The leakage had decreased from 9°6 to 85 per cent. There had also 
been a considerable reduction under the head of purifying—£66 12s. 8d. 
against £205 13s. 8d.; being a difference of £139 0s. 7d. The carboni- 
zing wages had gone down by £67 12s. 9d., though they amounted 
to more per ton of coal carbonized than in the corresponding period 
of 1885. The total expenditure, exclusive of bad debts, for the past 
half year was £10,818 12s. 9d., against £12,184 12s. 1ld.; being a 
decrease of £1366 Os. 2d., against a decrease in the receipts of £1435. 
Exchange was also considerably less—£1404 17s. 9d. against £2710 6s. 2d.; 
and this really caused the increase in the profits. The profit in the 
half year to Dec. 31 last was £8783 10s. 11d., against £7483 17s. 4d. in the 
corresponding half of 1885—giving an increase of £1399 13s. 7d. He 
thought the accounts before the meeting must be looked upon as very 
satisfactory, It was unfortunate that they could not dispose of the bonds ; 
but the rate of exchange having gone down, their Manager at Bahia 
(Mr. F. Hope) considered it was not advisable to realize. He believed he 





had mentioned that they sold a few at 95; and he should be dispogeg 
to sell more at the same rate, as they obtained 7 per cent. interest, ang 
practically they did not lose anything. They received £258 3s. 7d, fo 
interest on the bonds up to December last. As to the dividend, there wa, 
the ordinary in arrear; and the shareholders would be called Upon to 
declare the dividends that day which the Company had actually earned jy 
the past half year. The Directors would, of course, be too glad, directly 
they could realize the bonds, and get money over, to pay the divideng; 
as soon as they possibly could. With these few remarks, he begged ty 
move—* That the report and statement of accounts now presented be ang 
are hereby adopted.” 

Mr. H. Fixxuay seconded the motion. 

Mr, Priest asked what chance there was of the Provincial Government 
making their payments more regularly in the future than they did at the 
present time. 

The CHarrman replied that he might say this—that according to the 
letters they had received, the October account had been paid, and subse. 
quent telegrams led to the assumption that the November account had algo 
been settled ; and there would be about £6600 now outstanding. Of course, 
under the circumstances, only the December account would affect the 
present dividend. 

Mr. Bapock said in that case they ought to be near a dividend. 

The CuarrMan observed that the Company owed a good deal of mone 
on accounts that must be met; and they would bave to liquidate then 
before paying the dividend. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired whether the Chairman could give any intima. 
tion as to when they might expect the back dividends. 

The Cuarrman said he really could not say ; everything would depend 
upon the realization of their bonds. He might here read an extract from 
their Manager’s last letter. He said: “I have done all possible to get 
payment this month; but could only succeed in getting a small payment 
on establishments account, and a promise for a month’s public lighting 
early in May. The Province is still struggling with the difficulty of meet. 
ing expenses much larger than the income; but I shall continue to make 
applications for further payment,” He (the Chairman) might add that if 
they forced the bonds on the market, they would have to submit to a very 
great diminution in the proceeds. 

Mr. Finuay remarked that the great thing they had to look at was that 
the Provincial Government might get some assistance from the Imperial 
Government, and thus the Company would also be benefited. There was 
no doubt that they would then be in a position to pay the dividend. 

The CuarrMan, replying to a question, said he did not think it would be 
possible to sell the bonds in London, except at a very great discount. 

Mr. A. J. Kine observed that it would not be safe to borrow here in 
London upon bonds that were not convertible, because when the bills 
became due, if they did not receive the money from Bahia they would be 
in a difficulty. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

The Cuarrman next moved—“ That a dividend for the half year ending 
the 3lst of December last, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum (less 
income-tax) on the 10 per cent. preference capital, at the rate of 7} per 
cent. per annum (less income-tax) on the 74 per cent. preference capital, 
and at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum (free of income-tax) on the 
ordinary capital of the Company, . and is hereby declared.” 

Mr. A. CLarkE seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of the Cuamman, seconded by Mr. Frnuay, a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to the officers of the Company, both in Bahia and in 
London. 

Mr. Maenus Ogren, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors for their able management of the Company, said he was sure he 
was echoing the feeling of every shareholder present in saying how much 
they regretted the absence of the Chairman through illness, and trusted he 
would shortly be so restored as to be able to resume his duties. The share- 
holders had full confidence in the way in which their affairs were being 
conducted ; and they knew that they would receive their dividends as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. Guyatt seconded the motion. 

The Cuarrman having suitably acknowledged the compliment, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 





Coventry Gas-Firtincs Company, Limrtep.—The Directors’ report for 
the twelve month ended March 31 last shows that the year’s working has 
resulted in a-net profit to the Company of £122 11s. 10d. The Directors 
recommend a dividend as follows:—As to 500 shares fully paid, 1s. per 
share; as to 2000 shares 10s. paid, 6d. per share (being equal to a dividend 
of 5 per cent. per annum), free of income-tax; and leaving a balance of 
£47 11s. 10d. for disposal at the ordinary meeting on the 9th prox. 


Mata AND MEDITERRANEAN Gas Company, Lrurrep.—The Directors of 
this Company, in their report for the year ending March 381 last, whicl 
will be presented at the general meeting of shareholders on the 14th prox, 
state that during the year communications took place between the Goveri- 
ment and the Company respecting the supply of gas in Malta, and that 
the Board considered it advisable to reduce the price of gas to 5s. - 100 
cubic feet. They recommend the required dividends upon the first and second 
preference capital, and a dividend of 4 per cent. upon the ordinary capital, 
which, with the interim dividend of 2 per cent., makes a dividend of 6 pe 
cent. per annum, leaving the sum of £145 17s. 9d. to be carried forward. 


Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Company, Luirep.—The Directors of this 
Company, in their report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1886, to be presented 
to the shareholders at their twelfth annual general meeting to-day, states 
that the business of the Company continues to make satisfactory progress; 
and the Directors have every reason to believe it will continue. The 
profit on the year’s working amounts to £54,838, to which has to be addet 
£945, the balance brought from 1885; making together £55,783. From 
this amount has to be deducted charges for the reorganization of maids 
bad debts, &c., amounting to £7040; leaving a balance of £48,743, From 
this, again, has to be deducted the payment of the interim dividend, fixed 
charges, loss on exchange, and provision for loss on remittances ; leavids 
a disposable balance of £16,220 14s. 4d. The Directors recommend a div 
dend for the year at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 3 per cent. of which 
has already been paid ; leaving 5 per cent. to be now distributed in respett 
of the last six months of the year. This will absorb £15,267 17s. 2: 
leaving £952 17s. 2d. to be carried forward. The gross revenue of thé 
Company is £15,557 13s. 2d. in excess of the year 1885. The reorganiZs 
tion and extension of the Company’s mains have been actively continue! 
during the year, and it is expected that Messrs. John Aird and Sons W 
finish their work very shortly. The expenditure incurred up to Dee. 3}, 
1886, in connection with this service amounted to £66,919 19s. 94.—# 
amount which cannot be analyzed until the completion of the work, whe 
it will be properly apportioned to capital and revenue. To meet by 
anticipation the amount which will be chargeable to revenue, and tl 
payment of which it is oe ge to spread over a period of several yea™ 
the D:rectors have set aside £9000 out of the profits of 1885 and 198; 
being £4500 in respect of each year. 
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COVENTRY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
A Year’s WorRKING oF THE GaS UNDERTAKING. 

At the Meeting of the Coventry City Council last Tuesday—the Mayor 
(Alderman Tomson) in the chair—the Gas Committee presented a report on 
the working of the gas undertaking during the year ending Dec. 31 last. It 
showed that the receipts were £31,338 1s. 6d., against £31,236 4s. 7d. in 
1885, being an increase of £101 16s. 11d.; and the expenses, £21,223 11s. 11d., 
against £22,565 1s. 4d. in 1885, being a decrease of £1341 9s. 5d. After 
setting aside £1257 for the sinking fund (which now amounts to £2376) 
and clearing off the £106 loss in 1885, there was a profit of £825 16s. 7d., 
which the Committee recommended to be applied in commencing the 
reserve fund of £5000 authorized by the Purchase Act. The work of the 
service-laying, meter, and stove department has been transferred from 
Messrs. Robinson Bros. to the new workshops erected at the gas-works for 
carrying on this branch of the Corporation ate sn the whole now being 
under the control of the Manager (Mr. G. Winstanley). The Committee 
stated that considerable economy has been effected in the cost of managing 
and carrying on the works, which have been maintained in a thorough state 
of efficiency, while the distributing plant has been keptin good order. 

Mr. ANDREws, Chairman of the Gas Committee, moved that the report 
be received and adopted. The accounts, he said, embraced a period from 
the lst of January to the 3lst of December, 1886. When, a year ago, the 
report for the year 1885 was presented, the Council would remember that 
he pointed out that their gas undertaking was in a state of transition, the 
old order of things—that of management by the Company—was rapidly 
fading into antiquity, and a new order of things—that of management by 
the Corporation—was taking effect. He then also pointed out that while 
the cost of coal remained about the same, there had been an enormous fall 
in the selling price of residuals, which made a difference of about £3000 a 
year to the Gas Department. He further stated that, on the other hand, 
they were effecting large economies in the cost of management. The 
report now presented showed the result of the first year’s trading under 
the new management, although it was not till the 30th of June that the con- 
nection with the firm of Messrs. Robinson Bros. had been finally severed ; 
consequently it was only during the last six months of the year that the 
Gas Department had been quite self-contained. It would be recollected 
that in 1885 there was a great decrease in the consumption of gas in the 
city, owing to the bad state of trade. Although there was a slight increase 
last year, the quantity consumed was still 2 million cubic feet short of the 
1884 consumption. In spite of these drawbacks, the accounts showed that 
after providing for the interest on the capital and also paying £1257 into 
the sinking fund, a clear surplus profit of £931 17s. 6d. had been made on 
the year’s trading. Of this amount £106 was required to pay off 
the loss suffered upon the preceding year’s working ; leaving £825 16s. 7d. 
now in hand. The accounts showed that this had been accomplished, 
not by increased revenues, but entirely by economies effected in the 
cost of management. This profif had been made without any strain- 
ing of the accounts; on the contrary, some items had been provided 
for out of revenue which would not occur again—for instance, they had, 
outof revenue, paid the cost of fitting up the new offices in Hay Lane. The 
result would, he thought, be gratifying both to the Council and to the rate- 
payers; and it would be satisfactory to know that it would not be necessary 
to increase the price of gas in Coventry, as had been the case in some towns. 
Daring the year the purchase of the Hay Lane properties had been com- 
pleted, and the new gas offices opened. The Committee recommended the 
safe and sound policy of utilizing last yeur’s surplus profits to commence 
the formation of a reserve fund. Such a fund was absolutely necessary, 
and was always provided by a gas company. He explained the circum- 
stances under which a reserve fund would be specially available, and 

ssed on to refer to the future. He remarked that in a trading concern 
ike the gas undertaking, where contracts both for buying and selling were 
made a year in advance, it was possible to forecast the next balance-sheet 
with a fair amount of probability. The one uncertain factor in such a com- 
putation was the quantity of gas that would be consumed in the city. 
Only five months of the present year had already elapsed; but he was 
happy to say that there was an increase of about 10 per cent. in the gas 

consumed as compared with last year. Consequently they might look for- 
ward to a balance-sheet next year at least as favourable as the present one. 
And as for the following year, it was just possible that they might have 
a still more favourable report ; for a considerable rise in the selling price 
of tar was taking place. There wasa probability that tar would come into 
use as fuel for steam navigation. In conclusion, he observed that there 
was still one thing wanting to complete the gas-works—viz., a railway 
siding. This matter had not been lost sight of although the Committee 
had not yet any recommendation to make to the Council on the subject. 

Mr. ScampTon seconded the motion, and it was unanimously adopted. 





THE MINERAL OIL INDUSTRY OF SCOTLAND. 

In view of the visit which will be paid by the members of The Gas 
Institute to the Broxburn Oil-Works (which, as our readers are aware, 
illustrate the latest developments of shale-oil manufacture in Scotland) on 
the occasion of the forthcoming annual meeting in Glasgow, the following 
extracts from an article which appeared a short time since in the Scotsman, 
describing one of the youngest, but not the least important of the Com- 
panies engaged in the mineral oil industry, whose works have lately been 
set up near Linlithgow, will doubtless be read with interest. 

It appears that prior to 1858 the mineral oil trade did not exist in Scot- 
land. ow there are twelve large companies, prosecuting the manufacture 
of oil from shale, producing 60 million gallons of crude oil per annum. 
The financial importance of the industry in the country is great, for the 
capital invested in it is not less than 34 millions sterling ; and, in connec- 
tion with it, employment is, of course, found for very large numbers of 
men. The new eaapnny, which has planted its works near Linlithgow, 

a8 done something to waken from the drowsiness of centuries the ancient 
Royal Burgh, and to infuse into it a dash of modern activity and life. The 

rst search for minerals in this locality took place about four years ago; 
but it was not until May, 1884, that the Linlithgow Oil Company was 
formed. The spot on which they have erected their works is situated 
about 24 miles to the east of the town, on the rising ground hemming in 
the Haugh Burn. Three years ago these fields were in verdant pasture. 
Now about 40 acres are covered with the various buildings and machinery. 
Something like £160,000 has been sunk in the mines underground, and in the 
*ppliances for extracting and refining the oil aboveground; and not farshort 
of 800 men, all told, find remunerative and steady work in connection there- 
With. The original lessees discovered bits of the oleaginous mineral in the 
- -_ Burn; and on diligent search being made they were rewarded by find- 
ing the outcrop of three of the principal seams in the county—the Broxburn, 
the Dunnet, and the Fell—as also the outcrop of the Houston coal, all of 
Which, as the phrase goes, might almost have been covered by a cocked 
fat, 80 near were they to each other. Two incline mines have been sunk, 
and follow the dip of the Broxburn shale. The extent of the mineral field 
eld by the Company may be put down at 3000 acres, and virtually com- 
mands the shale country from the Bathgate Hills to the Forth. The 
Output at first was at the rate of 250 tons daily. At present the mines are 
ing out 750 tons daily; the wages paid amounting to something like 





£1000 a week. At the present time No.1 mine, by means of which the 
Broxburn shale is won, has an incline shaft about 220 fathoms in length, 
which represents a vertical depth of 65 fathoms from the top. The seam 
here has an average thickness of 6ft.6in. The dip is 1 in 8, while in the 
other mine the incline is 1 in 34 to 4. The excellent ventilation of the 
mines is effected by means of fans; and arrangements are being made for 
joining the two together, which will still further improve it, as also facili- 
tate the transit of the shale. Pumping gear, working 16 hours a day, 
effectually keeps the mines clear of water. From the “ breaker” which is 
situated at the pit-head, and is capable of dealing with 800 tons of 
minerals per day, the shale is carried in hutches, working on an end- 
less chain, to the tops of the retorts, which are of two kinds—Mr. 
Henderson’s and Messrs. Young and Beilby’s. The principle on which 
the oil is extracted from the shale is so well known that little need 
be said about it, further than to point out the difference between the 
older and the newer patents.* In the Henderson retort (which is the 
older of the two, and is made of iron) the shale is subjected to great heat 
from below; and the steam which takes up the oil vapours given off by 
the shale is introduced at the top. The Young and Beilby retorts, on the 
other hand, are built of brick, and are entirely fired by means of gas, which 
plays round them in a chamber immediately outside that in which the 
shale is distilling. The steam in this case is introduced from below; and 
the effect of the higher heat to which the Young and Beilby retorts are 
subjected is that the shale, while producing the same quantity of oil, yields 
nearly double the quantity of ammoniacal liquor. tn all, there are six 
benches of Henderson retorts, four with 52 retorts in each, and two with 
56, while the two Young and Beilby benches contain 80 retorts each; 
making a total of 480 retorts in active operation daily. At the refineries, 
to which the crude oil is conveyed on railway waggons, the appliances are 
all of the most approved kind ; but there are no novel features calling for 
special notice. Itshould also be mentioned, in connection with this notice, 
that an incline mine has been run into the Houston seam of coal, the out- 
put from which is 80 tons a day. This, however, is not sufficient to keep 
the works in fuel. The heavy tars which come off the oil at the refinery 
are also utilized for burning purposes; and, indeed, it may be said generally 
that the processes for utilizing the bye-products are a striking feature at 
this as at other oil-works. 





STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES WATER COMPANY. 

The Forty-first Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Wednesday at Hanley—Mr. G. Menzies (Chairman of the Company) 
as In the course of their report, the Directors stated that there 

ad been an increased rental of £141 18s.6d. The balance for the past 
year, with the addition of £532 10s. brought forward from the last account, 
made a total of £15,179 3s. 6d., from which must be deducted the interim 
dividend of 3 per cent., paid in December last; leaving a present available 
balance of £7829 3s. 6d., out of which they recommended a dividend of 
3 per cent. for the half year ending March 25, 1887 (free of income-tax), 
—— on the 24th day of June next; making, with the interim divi- 
dend, 6 per cent. for the year, and leaving a balance of £479 3s. 6d. to be 
carried forward. The Company's powers, under the Act of Parliament 
obtained in 1868, had now been expended in meeting the requirements of 
the very great development, both of manufactures and population, which 
had taken place in the district since that date ; and the Directors proposed 
to apply to Parliament in the next session for the additional powers neces- 
sary to enable the Company to keep up with the continued growth of the 
undertaking. In moving the adoption of the report and financial state- 
ment, the Chairman referred to the proposed application to Parliament. 
It was now, he said, 19 years since their last Act was obtained; and the 
powers conferred by it had been exhausted in keeping pace with the 
rapidly increasing requirements of the district. Each year saw additional 
supplies of water required ; and these the Company had to find and distri- 
bute. The subject was one to which the Directors had given much time 
and consideration ; and they had examined the whole of the surrounding 
district to ascertain the areas from which further supplies could most readily 
and economically be obtained, so as to enable them to put before the proprie- 
tors and Parliament the best possible scheme in support of their appli- 
cation. It had been deemed advisable to call to the assistance of the 
Directors in this matter the opinion of an expert; and Sir Frederick 
Bramwell had been communicated with. From him they had received a 
report which was fairly satisfactory on the whole. In it Sir Frederick 
confirmed a view which obtained with the Directors a short time ago, that 
the Swynnerton Estate should be tested at Hatton ; and a boring had been 
made there to the depth of 260 feet, from which water flowed to the extent 
of 400,000 gallons per day. But though this was extremely hopeful, the 
Directors intended to look round the entire district, and so frame their 
application to Parliament as to best protect the interests of the proprietors 
of the Company, and ensure the necessary powers to meet the require- 
ments of the public. The report and balance-sheet were adopted ; and a 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on £245,000 consolidated 
stock for the half year ended the 25th of March last was declared. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. C. Adams moved—“ That the Directors take the needful 
steps for an application to Parliament during the next session, to obtain 
powers for an extension of works, for raising further capital, and for other 
matters deemed essential in the interests of the Company.” The motion 
was seconded by Mr. J. Emery,and carried unanimously. Votes of thanks 
were then accorded to the Chairman, Directors, and officers, and the 
meeting terminated. 





Nortn Saretps Water Company.—At the annual meeting of the North 
Shields Water Company last week, a shareholder suggested that the time 
had come for an amalgamation of the Company with the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Company, from which the Shields Company derive part of 
their supply. The Chairman remarked that there might be advantages in 
such a course, but that existing legal difficulties would have to be removed 
by an Act of Parliament. The North Shields Company do not declare 
any dividend this year; the large sum ordered to be paid to the Duke of 
Northumberland, in accordance with a long-standing arrangement, pre- 
venting it. 

Tue NortHern Coat Trape.—As anticipated in last week's JourNnaL, 
the collieries in Northumberland have started work; but there has been 
so much mischief done to the mines by the four months’ idleness, that 
very little coal was produced. The output will now steadily grow, and 
trade will move into its old channels, so that it may be expected that the 
price of coal will be lower soon for most classes. Northumberland pro- 
duces chiefly steam coal; but there is also a considerable output of house 
and of manufacturing coal; and thus Durham coal, which has been sub- 
stituted for this, will go into old channels, and the price will be on the 
whole lower. Gas coal is now fairly shipped; the oversea demand being 
good. The local consumption, however, is about at its lowest; and thus 
prices are affected, and are very low. The general quotation for good gas 
coal is about 6s. to 6s. 3d. 


* The Young and Beilby process has been fully described and illustrated in the 
JouRNAL (see Vol, XLII., pp. 789, 927). 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsuree, Saturday. 

The accounts of the Perth Gas Commission for the year ending April 30 
last have been published. They show a clear profit of £1193 10s. 11d., of 
which £700 is apportioned to the sinking fund, to be applied in repayment 
of borrowed money and redemption of annuities. A further sum of 
£270 9s. 94d. has been carried to the contingency and depreciation of works 
fund; bad debts account has been credited with £93 10s.; and there 
remains a balance of £129 10s. 24d., the destination of which has to be 
determined by the Commission. Last year there was a debit balance of 
£144; so that times are improving with the Commission. The improve- 
ment is also apparent in the make of gas, which rose from 69,955,400 cubic 
feet to 74,322,400 cubic feet—an increase of 4,367,000 feet during the year. 
The progressive nature of the undertaking is seen in the fact that ten years 

o the make was 49,791,000 cubic feet, and the price 4s. 7d. per 1000 feet ; 
whereas now the amount of gas manufactured is as above, and the price is 
8s. 9d. There are more features, however, of a reassuring character, as, 
for instance, the fact that although a larger quantity of gas was produced 
last year, the coal account was £380 less than in the previous year, and 
that £40 more was realized from coke. The balance-sheet is also on the 
right side; the assets of the Commission being £55,245 5s. 54d., and the 
debts £51,036 15s. 3d. The sinking fund amounts to £1970; and the con- 
tingency fund to £2180. There are thus ample funds to cover the cost of 
the new purifiers which are to be erected this summer, the estimates for 
which are less than £1000. The Commission is unfortunately saddled with 
a large capital—about £50,000, including borrowed money—which they 
have not been able to reduce much since the works came into their hands 
in 1873; and this circumstance perhaps accounts for their hesitating to 
incur additional liabilities, even though the condition of the works urgently 
calls for an extension. 

The Elgin Gas Commissioners met again on Monday night, when Trea- 
surer Scott had another “ fling ” at the coal carriage question, but without 
much effect. Mr. Taylor, the Gas Manager, reported, recommending that 
tenders should be accepted for 1600 tons of coal, from different merchants, 
to be shipped at Grangemouth, at prices varying from 8s. 4d. to 18s. per 
ton. This, he explained, was about 6d. per ton less than last year, for 
coals of, he expected, fully better quality. The offers were accepted; and 
then Mr. Scott raised the question of the route by which the coals are to 
be carried to Elgin; again pressing, on the ground of economy, the claims 
of Burghead to be the port of delivery. This brought out in plain 
language what I hinted at last week—that the town of Elgin owns £4000 
stock of the Lossiemouth Railway and Harbour ; and the inference naturally 
follows that, irrespective of cost, they must give all the trade they can to 
their own adventure. They do not seem to look upon the matter as Mr. 
Scott put it, when he said that the loss of the gas coal traffic would only 
mean a copper or two to their harbour dividend, and that, by requiring 
the coal to be landed at Lossiemouth, they were but throwing away a big 
thing to getalittleone. Provost Black endeavoured to justify their action ; 
but his remarks were altogether a dissertation on the prosperity of Lossie- 
mouth Harbour, of which he is a Director, and not, as a Gas Commis- 
sioner, on the cheapest method of supplying the community of Elgin 
with light. It is thus admitted that gas consumers in Elgin have to pay, 
not alone for the gas they burn, but also to assist whatever there is of 
dividend payable by the Lossiemouth Harbour. If all the harbour shares 
were held in Elgin, this would be bad enough ; butit is simply disgraceful 
when it is considered that the shares are owned by many persons who 
have no connection with Elgin, and for whose benefit Elgin gas is kept 
at a higher price than it need be. The conversation resulted in another 
remit to Mr. Taylor. 

The Buckie Gas Company held its annual meeting on Saturday, the 
2ist, when the Chairman—Mr. Farquhar—read the Directors’ report. It 
showed that the profit for the year was £241 9s. 93d., out of which was 
paid a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital. In the 
course of the past year the plant was increased by the addition of a new 
gasholder, with a capacity of about 21,000 cubic feet, which was erected at 
a cost of £423. The Directors expected that they would now be able to 
meet the requirements of the town for a considerable time. The consump- 
tion of gas continues to extend; there being last year an increase of 
73,950 cubic feet for lighting, and of 75,350 feet for cooking and heating. 

The Inverness Gas Commissioners are allowing arrears to accumulate 
to an extent which is not advisable. Already they amount to over £3000; 
and the sum is causing some anxiety to the Finance Committee. Ata 
recent meeting it was resolved to recommend that the gas collector should 
once a week enter in a book the names of all consumers who are in arrear, 
and that after two inspections of the meter, if the account remained 
unpaid, the meter should be removed. I am afraid the Commissioners 
will require to go a step further and enforce payment in a more summary 
manner. 

The Edinburgh gas stocks continue to rise, To-day the quotation on 
the Stock Exchange was: Edinburgh, £72; and Edinburgh and Leith, 
£57. The greatest advance isin the case of the Edinburgh and Leith 
stock; and this is due, I expect, to the circumstance that the Corporations 
have had under consideration the terms which they propose to offer to the 
Edinburgh and Leith Company. 

On Thursday last damage to the extent of £300 was caused by fire in the 
saloon of Messrs. Smith and Co., auctioneers, of Edinburgh, by the heat 
from the sun-lights melting a pipe and setting fire to the escaping gas. 

The Elgin Police Commissioners, at their meeting on Monday, had 
before them a question with reference to water supply which must be a 
vexation to many towns. Just outside the boundary of the burgh there 
is a village called New Elgin ; and owing to the defective state of county 
government, as compared with that of burghs, this village is freely asserted 
to be far from perfect in sanitary matters. Last year the water, which is 
derived from wells, was declared to be unfit for use; and at the Police 
Commission meeting on Monday, an application by the Local Authority 
for a supply of the burgh water was read. Elgin is about to receive an 
addition to its water supply which would enable the Commission to grant 

the application ; but then the question arose whether people residing out- 
side the burgh were to be accorded the privileges of persons resident within. 
This question is easily disposed of in the negative; and the Commis- 
sioners passing it over directed their minds to the subject of extending the 
burgh boundaries so as to include New Elgin. It was here that the diffi- 
culty arose, the Clerk explaining that if the boundaries were extended, 
drainage would require to be attended to and other outlays incurred, for 
which such a small and broken-down place as New Elgin would never be 
able to compensate them. As was yee out by the Provost, the burgh 
would have to drain, light, and watch the place at once; and, judging from 
their experience with Bishopmill, he thought their funds should be in a 
better state before they attempted to annex New Elgin. One cannot but 
sympathize with this view, even although it be admitted that, by taking 
in a straggling village just outside the burgh boundaries, the inhabitants 
of the burgh improve their own rey oem The situation is shortly this— 
that a proprietor outside the burgh boundary may pee A neglect water 


and sanitary provisions until the adjoining burgh is compelled, for its own 











safety, to take in the district; and then the place is modernized nq 
improved—to a very small extent at the expense of the proprietor, but { 
a much greater extent at the expense of the burgh ratepayers. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday, 

It is generally reported amongst the gas coal trade of this city that the Cog) 
Purchasing Committee of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Trust have recent} 

closed contracts for something like 150,000 tons of coal for the financial year 
which will begin on June 1. There is good reason for supposing, however 
that the stock in hand, together with the coal not yet delivered, wij 
amount to about 40,000 tons of the past year’s purchases, a considerabj, 
proportion of which is said to be of high quality. This circumstance 
renders it probable that the total purchases for the year 1887-8 will {qj 
somewhat short of 250,000 tons, which quantity is now regarded as bej 
required for a year’s make of gas at the three manufacturing stations oj 
the Glasgow Gas Commissioners. I am informed that no first-class cog)s 
have been [ ypiemcinen at this time, and that the prices of those lots tha 
were offered generally ranged from 1s. to 2s. per ton under the prices 
asked for the same coals a year ago; while in one instance the price was 
2s. 2d. per ton lower. Generally speaking, what are classified as third. 
class coals have altered in price only to a very limited extent—sometimes 
2d. per ton up, and in other cases 2d. per ton down; while in others the 

rice is unchanged. In one case a lot of 40,000 tons has been contracted 

or as part of the 150,000 tons that have been placed ; the coal referred to 

being a very popular variety which is obtained from a colliery that lies 
a few miles to the east of Glasgow. In another case a lot of 60,000 tons 
was tendered, of which, however, only 5000 tons have in the meantime 
been purchased. It is considered not unlikely that some lots of a richer 
sort will be purchased in the autumn, so as to be available for any emer. 
gencies that may arise during a couple of months or so in the depth of 
next winter. . 

I understand that the actual revenue of the Glasgow Gas Trust for gas sold 
during the current financial year is expected to be upwards of £10,000 
short of that obtained in the year ending the 3lst of May, 1886 ; but against 
this fact it should be remembered that the price of the gas is 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet lower than it was in the year 1885-6. 

Mr. Charles Howatson, Chairman of the Muirkirk Gaslight Company, 
has taken a very practical wag showing his generosity in this year of 
Jubilee. Ata meeting of the Directors of the Company last Monday, he 
indicated his willingness to transfer 250 of his shares in the concern toa 
body of trustees for the purpose of founding a bursary in one of the 
Scottish Universities in favour of any young man who is a native of Muir- 
kirk and under 20 years of age. Mr. Howatson has long been favourable to 
the temperance movement; and by way of giving his sympathy towardsit 
a practical turn, he makes it an important condition in founding the 
bursary that the applicants for it must have been at least one year total 
abstainers, and that the successful applicant must continue an abstainer 
while enjoying the benefits of the bursary. 

By the way, I ought to refer, in passing, to an important fact connecting 
the early history of the hot-blast invention with this same town or village 
of Muirkirk. This invention, it may be remembered, was worked out toa 
successful issue by Mr. J. Beaumont Neilson in the third decade of the 
present century; and itis specially worthy of mention that the inventor 
carried on many of his experiments at the iron-works at Muirkirk, a place 
still closely identified with rogress in the iron industry. I should also 
say in this connection that Mr. Neilson was at the time the Engineerand 
Manager of the Glasgow Gaslight Company. It is of interest to know, 
likewise, that many of the classical experiments and investigations in the 
destructive distillation of coal by the Earl of Dundonald about a century 
ago were carried out at the same place. 

On Wednesday of this week the workmen employed at the Tradeston 
Gas-Works had their annual holiday, which, along with their wives and 
families, to the number of about 400 in all, they spent in an excursion 
made by a favourite river steamer down the Firth of Clyde to Rothesay, 
where they enjoyed themselves in a most thorough manner. They were 
accompanied by Mr. W. Key, Manager, and Mr. Wilson, Foreman of the 
works, and by a brass band, which led the procession from the vicinity of 
the works to the point of embarkation. The weather was excellent. It is 
proper to say that, in accordance with the practice of former years, the 
men had their day’s wages allowed them by the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Committee; and next month they will have another holiday on the occasion 
of the Queen’s Jubilee. 

The gas managers in some parts of Scotland have been greatly “ exer 
cised” during the past two or three years, by the keen competition which 
the primary product of their respective works has had to encounter from 
the mineral oil which is manufactured on such an extraordinary scale in 
the shale-mining districts of Scotland. It is this oil illuminant, rather 
than the electric light, which has interfered with the natural expan- 
sion of the gas industry; but things have now come to such a pass, in 
respect of the financial condition of the oil companies, that it is not 
unlikely in the early future gas manufacturers will be able to contemplate 
the competition with much more composure than has of late been possible. 
The competition amongst the oil companies themselves has been prose- 
cuted with such keenness that the margin of profit has in most cases been 
considerably reduced ; while in the case of the premier concern—Young’s 
Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil Company—there is the astounding infor- 
mation to the shareholders this weak that for the past year there will 
actually be no dividend for them at all. The depreciation in the value of 
the shares of the various Scottish oil companies during the past three years 
has reached something like £2,000,000 sterling. This is not a circumstance 
to feel proud of ; but, according to the old proverb, “It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” In the discomfiture of the oil industry, the manufacturers 
of gas may now get an innings, for those who place illuminating oil on the 
market cannot possibly go on in the future as they have done in the past, 
metaphorically cutting one another’s throats. 

The Scotch pig-iron market has not varied much in prices this week; 
and the amount of business done from day to day has been very limited. 
The shipping demand continues to be most unsatisfactory, at least so far a3 
Scotch iron is concerned. Hematite pig iron, however, is being shipped 
ona large scale. There are still 81 blast-furnaces in actual operation, 98 
compared with 89 at this time last year. Ordinary Scotch iron is being 
made in 54, hematite iron in 21, and basic in 6 furnaces. 

Very little, if any, change has taken place in the coal trade of Lanark- 
shire and the West of Scotland generally; the demand being still rather 
limited, and prices in many cases unremunerative. 





Te Brrumncuam Gas SToKERS AND SunDAY LasouR.—The National Amal- 
gamated Society of General Toolmakers and Machinists of Birmingham have 
passed the following resolution :—* That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
it is only just and fair that all workmen employed by the Corporation 
should be paid at least time-and-a-half for all Sunday labour, and tenders 
its sincere thanks to Mr. Bloor for bringing the subject before the Council, 
and also to all those gentlemen who supported him,’ 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiveRPooL, May 28. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market has been decidedly slow this week ; 
and the quotations have gradually declined, especially at Hull, where to- 
day's value does not exceed £11 10s. f.o.b. The Hull market is, in point of 
fact, the cheapest market again; and any orders which may come in are 
gure to be drawn there. At Liverpool and Leith supplies are extremely 
; and good grey in London seems to bring full prices. The market 
may still continue to decline, from sheer inertness; but a sharp reaction 
must inevitably ensue when once Continental consumers meke up their 
minds to fill their requirements. The position in itself appears sufficiently 
strong, and does not warrant a low range of prices during the summer. 
Nitrate is easier on spot (10s. per cwt.); but for future delivery quotations 
are well maintained. It should be mentioned that in the fifteenth line of 
jast week’s report the words “lumping level” were, by a misprint, used 
instead of “ buying level.” 
Mancuester, May 27. 
The last week or two has seen a number of small changes up and down 
jn quotations, and there is 2onsiderable difference in the — ideas of 
rice among makers and buyers when large lots come to manipulated. 
he value appears to range between £11 10s. and £11 15s. 


Lonpon, May 28. 
Tar Products.—Beyond a further drop in benzols, there is not much 
change from last week’s prices. Anthracene maintains its position, 
Benzols are weaker, and buyers appear to hold off. Carbolic is firmer, at 
a slight advance. Creosote is much inquired for, and will fetch better 
prices before long. Prices: Tar, 9s. to 12s. 6d. per ton. Benzols, 90 per 
cent., 8s. 3d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon. Toluo!, 2s. per 
Jon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 3d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. 
reosote, 13d. per gallon. Pitch, 11s. to 13s, per ton. Carbolic acid, 2s. 8d. 
per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. per ton. 
Anthracene, “ A ” quality, 11d. per unit; “ B” quality, 8d. per unit. 
Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia stands at £11 10s. to £11 15s., 
with comparatively few buyers. Other prices are : Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 
6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 
9d. ad lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. 
Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Srroup WaTeR Company.—This Company, which was started in 1882, 
have commenced active operations. A reservoir is to be constructed on 
Minchinhampton Common, and another and a well in the Chalford Valley. 
The Company have powers over the old borough of Stroud, except the 
Board of Health area, Mr. V. A. Lawson, of Stroud, is the Resident Engi- 
neer. The mains are now being laid. 

Tue Use or ConcRETE IN ConstTRUcTING WaTER ResERvorrs.—The 
defendants in the case reported in the Journat last week (p.961), in which 
the Town Council of Bervie were adjudged liable for a sum of £23, the 
balance of a contract in connection with the construction of a reservoir by 
the plaintiffs, Messrs. J. Lindsay and Sons, have appealed against the 
Sheriff's decision, on the ground that they were taken by surprise in refe- 
rence to the specifications. The case will be heard again, at the next 
sittings. 

ExureitTion oF Gas APPLIANCES aT STockport.—On Monday last week an 
exhibition of gas cooking and other appliances was opened by the Mayor 
of Stockport (Mr. J. Leigh, J.P.) at the Mechanics’ Institution in that 
town. Some months ago the Town Council decided on letting out gas- 
stoves on hire, and the scheme so far has been very successful; but it was 
thought that the advantages of gas for culinary —— could be made 
more widely known by holding an exhibition, and having in conjunction 
therewith a series of lectures on cookery. This idea has been carried out; 
Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co. supplying the exhibits, and Miss Young 
delivering the lectures. In his remarks at the opening ceremony, the 
Mayor dwelt on the value of gas as a fuel for cooking purposes, and on the 
favourable opinions pronounced upon it by those who had given it a trial ; 
and he concluded by expressing a hope that the more extended use of gas- 
stoves in Stockport would be attended generally by beneficial results. 

Sate or Stock 1n THE NewcastTte Gas Company.—Last Wednesday, 
£20,000 worth of new consolidated stock of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company was offered for sale by auction at the offices of 
the Company. Mr. R. Mack was the auctioneer, and there was a large 
attendance. The stock was issued under the provisions of the Company’s 
Act of 1879. Great briskness characterized the proceedings; the stock 
being disposed of in about half-an-hour. Bids were taken for lots of £100 
nominal value; and £170 was the first bid made. The lot was sold 
at £185, the purchaser taking £400 worth. The first increase was to 
£185 10s., at which figure some valuable lots were disposed of. In two 
instances £186 was paid. £185 15s. was the ruling price for some time; 
after which it fell—first to £185 12s. 64., then to £185 10s., and eventually 
to £185. The later lots were sold at £185 5s. and £185 2s, 6d.; but the last 
lot of £100 was knocked down at £185 12s. 6d. 

Tue ProposepD ComPETING WATER UNDERTAKING FOR BrisToL.—At a 
meeting of the Bristol and District Beer and Wine Trade Protection 
Society held last week, the Committee reported that the proposed forma- 
tion of a new Water Company for Bristol had engaged their attention, 
and, recollecting the extra impost inflicted on members of the trade in the 
early part of 1881, it was decided by them to subscribe towards the fund 
for promoting the Bill of the Bristol Consumers’ Water Company. After 
a lengthy hearing, the Lords decided that the Bill should not proceed—a 
result which the members of the trade and the citizens generally regretted. 
A long discussion followed, in the course of which a hope was expressed 
that the result of the application to Parliament would be that the present 
Company’s works would be acquired by the Corporation. It was pointed 
out that the citizens had no right to expect to purchase the works under 
their value, and if it was really their desire to buy at a fair sum, it was felt 
the Company would sell. 

Bath Water Surriy.—At a meeting of the Cold Water Committee of 
the Bath Town Council, held last Friday, under the presidency of Alder- 
man J. S. Bartrum, a letter was read from Mr. C. N. Dalton, Assistant 

retary to the Local Government Board, expressing the willingness of the 
Board to issue a Provisional Order extending the borrowing powers of the 
Town Council under the Local Acts, for water-works purposes, to the 
extent of £20,000. The letter stated, with regard to the application of the 
Council that clause 3 of the Provisional Order of 1876 should be repealed, 
80 that the obligation of supplying with water certain parishes, included 
within the limits of supply by that Order, may be imposed on the Town 
Council, that before the Board would bein a position tocome to a decision 
on this a oa it would be necessary that a further local inquiry 
should be held by one of their Inspectors. Such an inquiry could not be 
eld in time for the Board to decide the question before the date prior to 
Which all Provisional Orders must be submitted to Parliament for con- 
tion during the present session, and the Board were not therefore 
Prepared to entertain the application at the present time. 





Tue WeymoutH CoRPoRATION AND THE GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS.— 
The Improvement Bill promoted by the Corporation of Weymouth, which, 
as our readers may remember, contains clauses to sanction the purchase 
of the local gas and water undertakings, has been passed by the Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Bills Committee after a lengthened inquiry. ——- 
the general borrowing powers applied for by the Corporation, they ask 
permission to raise, on the security of the rates, ‘such sum as may be 
necessary” for the purchase of the above-mentioned works. The Com- 
mittee have granted the application ; and the amount is to be repaid in 
such period, not exceeding 60 years, as may be prescribed by the Local 
Government Board. 

Tue Liverroot ImproveMENT Biiu.—After an inquiry extending over 
several days, the Select Committee of the House of Solon on Monday 
last week passed the Improvement Bill of the Liverpool Corporation, by 
which, it may be somantienal, the Corporation asked for a considerable 
extension of their powers in regard to their water undertaking, especially 
in connection with the districts on the line cf the aqueducts from the 
Vyrn The Bill was strongly opposed by the authorities of the places 
affected. The Committee made considerable alterations in the clauses of 
the Bill which relate to the rates levied within and beyond the borough. 
According to the London Correspondent of the Liverpool Courier, the 
decision of the Committee will be considered at a special meeting of the 
City Council; and it is believed that as the Corporation have gained so 
little and the out-districts so much, the Bill will not see the light of the 
House of Lords. He says: “ The Committee was not a strong one; the 
detailed evidence was difficult to understand ; and at times the figures and 
calculations given by the corporate officers so puzzled the Committee that 
they seemed like men ina maze. It would be best to let the Bill drop for 
a session.” 

Tue Proposep PurcHase oF THE TopMoRDEN Gas-Worxks.—Last Wed- 
nesday, a special meeting of the Todmorden Local Board was held to 
receive the report of the Sub-Committee as to the acquisition of the Tod- 
morden Gas-Works, and to negotiate for the purchase of the same. The 
matter was discussed at considerable length; the Clerk stating that the 
Directors of the Gas Company were willing to dispose of their works. After 
some further debate, the following resolution was adopted :—‘ That, subject 
to the opinion of an expert that the works are in fair condition, and the 
price fair, for the re of supplying gas within the Todmorden urban 
sanitary district, for public and private purposes, this Board authorizes 
the Committee, if they think fit (subject to the necessary sanctions being 
obtained), to buy the rights, powers, and privileges, and all the lands, 
premises, and other property of the Todmorden Gas Company, subject to 
all liabilities now attached thereto, for such sum as they can agree, and on 
the terms stated between the Company and the Board as to payment of 
interest from the 3lst day of March, 1887, at 4 per cent. on the purchase- 
money, and as to the Board bearing all the expenses of the transfer, and of 
all things necessary to be done to effect the transfer, both as far as the 
Board and the Company are concerned, and upon other matters ; such 
bargain to be subject to confirmation by the Board.” It was further 
resolved that the Clerk consult an engineer in London in regard to the 
matter, and report to the Committee. The price at which the works can 
be purchased by the Board was stated to be about £69,569. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 985.) 
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EXTENSION oF THE GosporT WarTeR-WorkKs.—The new accumulating 
shaft at the Gosport Water-Works, which was commenced in November 
last, has just been completed. It is 100 feet deep, and 40 feet in circum- 
ference, and is lined with bricks 3 feet in thickness; the bottom being 

with concrete. Boring operations have now been commenced, 
and up to the present a depth of 120 feet from the surface has been reached. 
Only one pipe has as yet been used ; but it intended to bring two others to 
work, and it is expected that at a depth of 330 feet an immense supply of 
water will be found. About 80 feet from the top of the accumulating shaft 
an adit is being driven, through which the water will be carried into the 
old pumping shaft. The brick lining of the new shaft was commenced 
when a depth of 24 feet was reached ; and the remainder was fixed by 
underpinning. The earth excavated consisted principally of blue clay and 
greensand, in which was found a large quantity of fossils. Some 90 feet 
down, a mass of shells, 2 feet in thickness, was found at the base of a bed 
of greensand ; and 4 feet below this the excavators came across part of the 
vertebra of some extinct animal, Several small springs were passed ; but 
the principal water bed will be found when the Bagshot sands are reached. 
The work is being carried out by Mr. Hill, the Engineer and Contractor, 
under the supervision of the Managing Director, Mr. A. Wright. 


Tae Price or Gas In Brooxtyn (U.S.A.).—In the Journat for the 19th 
ult. (p. 730) it was stated, on the authority of the Sanitary Engineer of New 
York, that a Bill had been passed by the Senate, fixing the price of gas at 
$1°60 per 1000 cubic feet. We learn from the same source that Governor 
Hill, in giving his official sanction to the Bill, filed the following memo- 
randum with it :—“ It would have been preferable if, instead of the passage 
of this measure regulating the price of gas in Brooklyn by Act of emt 
ture, there had been passed a general law. providing for the creation of a 
State Gas Commission,whereby the price of gas in Brooklyn, as well as in the 
rest of the cities of the State, could be determined by a fair and impartial 
tribunal after an investigation of all the facts and the hearing of all the 
parties interested. That would have been a more satisfactory disposition 
of this matter. The practice of annually appealing to the Legislature in 
such things should not be encouraged, and the price of gas should be deter- 





mined bya Commission. But this measure having passed the Legislaturg 
with great unanimity, and the propriety of some reduction in Brooklyn being 
so clear, I have felt it incumbent on me to approve this Bill. - » The 
price of gas is very high in Brooklyn when compared with other large 
cities, and this fact has had great weight in influencing my decision op 
this Bill. The people seem entitled to a reasonable reduction ; and this 
Bill is apparently the only relief available at the present time.” 


Proposep New Gas-WorkKs FoR CLECKHEATON.—The existing gas-works 
at Cleckheaton, which were purchased by the Local Board in August, 1879 
have, notwithstanding numerous :and costly improvements and additions 
thereto, become inadequate to the requirements of the district. In view 
of this, and of the constantly increasing demand for gas (which is now 
much more extensively used for trade purposes than formerly) the Board 
have purchased about four acres of land contiguous to the main line of 
railway, at a cost of £1250; and plans have been prepared by the Board’s 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. G. H. Niven) of the proposed new works, 
These plans have been submitted to Mr. D. Swallow, Gas Engineer of the 
Bradford Corporation, and considered by him to be eminently satisfactory; 
and he states that if the works are carried out according to the plans, they 
will be a credit to the Engineer. The Board anticipate, in the first 
instance, erecting a gasholder on the new site, to be supplied from the 
existing works at Marsh. According to the plans, it is proposed to con. 
struct on the new site three holders, each capable of containing a little 
more than half a million cubic feet of gas. With regard to the existing 
works at Marsh, it may be stated that their cost to the Board, including 
the purchase-money and improvements, was about £40,000. To show the 
progress which has been made by the Board as suppliers of gas, it may be 
stated that in 1874 when they acquired the works the quantity of gas sold 
was 15,957,000 cubic feet; in 1876, it was 25,706,000 cubic feet ; in 1899, 
27,258,500 cubic feet; in 1883, 35,828,500 cubic feet; and at present the 
annual rate of production is 54,000,000 cubic feet, though the purifiers at 
the works are nominally only equal to a production of 25,000,000 cubic feet 
—less than half the present actual production. The existing storeage 
capacity is 100,000 cubic feet below the requirements of a single day. 











THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
During THE Four WEEKS ENDED May 24. 





ILLUMINATING PowER. 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) 


{From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Disprn, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 
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The Gaslight and Coke Company— 
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Kingsland Road —s. «8 
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SULPHURETTED HyproGEn.—None on any occasion. 


Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. 
not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas, 


PREsSURE.—In excess on all occasions. 
Sulphur 
Pressure between sunset 


and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL— 


GWYNNE Ga Co., 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all theGreat International 
Exhibitions have been 
—— 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 


Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- i} nih } 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal | MN Nv A 
Pumping Engines. HH i Hi Hi 

They have never sought i MH i Hi | Hi Hl ! 
to make price the chief AA AAA it 
eonsideration, but to pro- hth A 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials 0 
application at the 
above address. 
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The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hout 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the Eryincuam Street Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD, 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
nlyrepresentatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
an 850,000 acres, and are held for a long term of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’NeErtt3, 
Managing Director. 


puDEEw STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriricaTion anD CHEMICAL CoMPANy, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonvon, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. 
JouN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No, 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 


WANTED, are-engagement as Working 
MANAGER of a small Gas-Works, by a person 
of considerable practical experience in the Manufac- 
ture and Distribution of Gas in all its branches. A 
practical Plumber and Gasfitter. First-class testimo- 
nials and references, 

Address No. 1512, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet STREET, E.C, 








Premium will be given by 

the Advertiser for an appointment 

as MANAGER OF GAS-WORKS in any part of New 

Zealand, with a salary of not less than £200 per annum. 

Has had charge of Works making over 100 millions 

annually. Highest testimonials. Very steady. Unim- 
peachable character. 

Address No. 1509, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fizet STREET, E.C, 


MANAGER wanted for the Gas-Works 


at Oakham. Must be competent to take entiro 
charge of the Works. 
Address, with references as to experience, &c., to 
Mr. WILSHERE, 42, Belvoir Street, LeicesTeR. 


DARWEN GAS-WORKS. 


CLERK OF WORKS. 
WANTED, for a few months, a tho- 


roughly competent and trustworthy Man to act 
as CLERK OF WORKS during the construction of 











IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make only the best ae 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS, 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 
All descriptions kept in Stock. 

For Prices apply to James Lawriz AnD Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Ecxwat, Lonpon,” 


At®* 

MILLBANK STREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “‘ PRECISION LONDON.”] 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &. 

*,* For Illustration of “Jones’s Differential District 
Governors,” see Page III. of Wrapper of last 
week’s issue. 


ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons, 
For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AxD Co., 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. 


WANTED, to Purchase or Hire, Tank 


WAGGONS. 





Address No. 1517, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, | 


Fuieet Street, E.C. 
WVANteD, Gas Liquor from Midland 
District. 
Address No, 1518, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, two Purifiers, about 12 feet 
square, with Valves, all complete. Must be in 
good condition. 
Address No. 1510, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEEt Srreet, E.C. 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


R. JABEZ CHURCH, M. Inst.C.E., 


17s, Great George Street, Westminster—the 
lease of his chambers at this address having expired— 
has removed to MORE COMMODIOUS OFFICES at 
No. 55, Parliament Street, Westminster (over Grindlay’s 
Bank), where he will in future carry on his practice. 





OR SALE-—Station Meter, in orna- 


mental square case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, 


fitted with Clock, Tell-tale, Pressure-Gauges, &c., in 
very good condition. 
Cowan. 


Made by Messrs. W. and B. 
To be removed to make room for a larger one. 
For price and further 





Retort-House, Railway Sidings, &c. Must possess a | 
thorough knowledge of Brick and Iron Work, and be | 
well up in Levelling, Setting Out, and Measuring Up. | 


OR SALE—A Livesey’s Patent Washer 


for 100,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, with Bye-pass 


. WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 


particulars, apply to R. | 
LAIDLAW AND Son, EprxpurGH; or G. R. Histor, Esq., 
Gas-Works, Palis.ey. 


| IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 


from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
120 and 121, NeweGate Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


| 

For SALE (very cheap)—A 1500-Light 
DRY METER. Only been in use two years. 

| Address No. 1520, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 

| Frzet Srreet, E.C. 


} 

| 

OX SALE (cheap)—A complete Set of 
| GAS-MAKING PLANT, with Hydraulic for four 
Retorts, Washer, Condensers, and Purifiers. Gasholder 
| 20 ft. Gin. diameter by 14 feet deep. 

Apply to D. Bromitow anp Co., Garswood Park Col- 
| lieries, St. Helens, LANCASHIRE. 


| BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


| Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of CAST-IRON GAS-PIPES 
| and hs eeeeeethomeee TUBES for a period of Twelve 
months. 
| Forms of tender and further information may be ob- 
| tained on application to Mr. William Carr, Engineer 
| Gas-Works, Halifax. 
Tenders, properly endorsed, must be sent to the 
undersigned on or before Thursday, the 2nd day of 
| June, 1887, 











By order, 
KeIcHLEY WaxTon, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Halifax, May 20, 1887. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


T HE Stretford Gas Company invite 
| TENDERS for the Supply and Erection, at the 
|Gas-Works, Stretford, of one TELESCOPIC GAS- 
| HOLDER, 100 feet in diameter, in accordance with 
drawings, specifications, and conditions which may be 
seen at the Gas-Works, on and after Monday, June 6. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gasholder,” to 
be sent in not later than July 11, and addressed to the 
Chairman, Gas-Works, Stretford. 

BenJaMIn Haynes, Secretary. 

Stretford, near Manchester, May 27, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Borough of 


St. Helens invite TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR produced at their Works, for One 
year, commencing on the Ist of July next. 

The quantity is 1600 tons, more or less. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” stating 
the price per ton, are to be addressed to the Chairman 
|of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, Warrington Old 
Road, St. Helens, and delivered to the undersigned 








Applications, stating salary and experience, and | Valve and 6-inch Connections. Equal to new; in use | (from whom forms of tender may be obtained) not later 


endorsed “Clerk of Works,” to be addressed to the 


18 months. 


Being removed for a larger one. Also two 


Chairman of the Gas Department, and delivered to | 6-inch Dry-faced BYE-PASS VALVES; all in first- 
C. Costeker, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, not later than | class order. 


Ten a.m. on Monday, June 6, 1887. 


For price, &c,, apply to the Secretary, Gas Com- 


THos. Duxpury, Manager. | pany, ANDOVER. 





| than Tuesday, the 7th of June next. 
| The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Samvet GLover, Manager, 
Gas-Works, St. Helens, May, 1887. 





Vow Ready, Royal Svo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 33., post free. 





ON THE 


NOTES 


WITH LIST OF 


LITHOLOGY & GAS COALS, 


COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.S., 


GAS ENGINBER OF THE CORPORATION OF WARRINGTON, 


THIRD EDITION. 








Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Author has made a numberof additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 
results of which are now included; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and corrected where necessary. 
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LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





QUEEN’S JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


JUNE 21. 
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KHIGHTY-TWO 


DEVICES for GAS _ ILLUMINATIONS, 


WITH 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COLOURED FIRES, &. 
Bry THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E. 


Price (free by post): Cloth, 5s. 6d. Russia, 7s. Ca. 


LONDON: 


WALTER KING, 








11, BOLT COURT, 


FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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BY DIRECTION OF THE TRUSTEE OF THE 
LATE COL. W. DUNKLEY PAINE. 


BRIGHTON. 

IMPORTANT FREEHOLD SHOP PREMISES, with 
double frontage to Old Steine and Castle Square, 
occupied by Messrs. Sykes and Co., at the very in- 
adequate rent of £125 per annum. 

FREEHOLD GROUND RENT of £20 a year, arising 
out of the Black Horse Free Public House, situate at 
112, Church Street, with early reversion to the valu- 
able rack rental. 

SEVENTY ORIGINAL SHARES of £20 each fully 
paid in the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, 

roducing a dividend of 10 per cent., and other 

investments. ¥ E 

R. JOHN LEES has received instruc- 
tions to Sell by Auction, at the Old Ship Hotel, 

Brighton, on Monday, June 6, at Three for Four o’clock, 

in Lots, the above desirable property, offering secure 

investments. 

May be viewed by permission of the Tenants, and par- 
ticulars had of Messrs. BLewitt and Ty er, Solicitors, 
794, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; at the Fe of sale; 
and of Mr. Joun Lees, Auctioneer and Land Agent, 
Reigate, and 17, Wool Exchange, E.C. 


HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 

poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of about 45,000 tons of CANNEL and 150,000 
tons of best GAS COALS, screened or nuts, 

Price per ton to be quoted, delivered at their Gas- 
Works, Meadow Lane (Hunslet Lane Siding), New 
Wortley (Geldard Junction Siding), or at the Gas- 
Works, York Street, in such quantities as may be re- 
quired. The contract to commence the Ist of July 
next, and terminate June 80, 1888. 

Forms of tender may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Lupton, Gas Department, Municipal Offices, Cal- 
verley Street. 

Tenders may be for any portion of the total quantity 
required. 

enders will be received not later than Wednesday, 
the 15th of June next, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, Municipal Offices, Calverley Street, 
and endorsed “ Tender for Coal.” 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 


T HE Shrewsbury Gaslight Company 
have FOR SALE, the following Second-hand 
PLANT, in good condition. 

Two 500-light Dry Meters(T. Glover & Co.) 

Buckstaves, Mouthpieces, Ascension, Bridge, and 
Dip Pipes (6-inch) for twenty-four 17-inch Cir- 
cular Retorts in beds of six. 

Do. Do. (5-inch Ascensions, &c.) for twelve do. 

Several 8-inch Valves for Hydraulic Mains. 

A quantity of 10-inch and 12-inch Bends, Tees, and 
other Connecting Pipes (Flanged, Socket and 
Flange, Flange and Spigot, Socket and Spigot). 

The above may be inspected, and further particulars 
and prices obtained on application to the ManaceEr, 
Gas- Works, SHREWSBURY. 











HINCKLEY LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the above Board 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
Erection and Completion of a 60-feet TELESCOPE 
GASHOLDER;; also a 62-feet Brick and Puddle GAS- 
HOLDER TANK. 

Plans may be seen, and specifications obtained on 
payment of One guinea (which sum will be returned 
on receipt of a bond-fide tender), on application to the 
undersigned, at the Gas Office, Coventry Road, Hinckley. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for Holder,” or 
“ Tender for Tank,” to be delivered to the undersigned 
on or before Monday, June 18, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


Hinckley, May 28, 1887. 


W. OLprietp, Manager. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS. 
HE Directors of the Town of Dudley 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced 
at their Works during the year commencing the Ist of 
July next. 

The quantity of Tar will be about 100,000 gallons, and 
of Ammoniacal Liquor 300,000 gallons. 

Further information may be obtained on apptication 
at the Works. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, and 
endorsed ‘* Tender for Tar or Ammoniacal Liquor,” to 
be sent in not later than the 13th of June. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
T. E. Striuarp, Secretary. 

Gas- Works, Dudley, May 30, 1887. 





CITY OF BANGOR. 


COAL CONTRACT. 
HE Water and Gas Committee of the 


Bangor Corporation invite TENDERS for the 
supply of 1700 tons of GAS COALS and 100 tons of 
CANNEL, to be delivered at the Bangor Railway 
Station. 

The Coal must be the best of its kind, well screened, 
and free from bats, pyrites, or other impurities. 

Parties tendering must fill up the form, which will be 
supplied on application, and give full information as to 
the Coal offered, and the colliery from which they pro- 
pose to supply. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Water and Gas Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for 
— to be sent in not later than the 22nd day of June, 


The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, and reserve the right to divide the 
contract between two firms. 

Full particulars on application to 

Joun SuitH, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Bangor, May 28, 1887. 





BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL. 
NOTICE is hereby given that under the 


powers conferred by the Bromley Gas Act, 1879, 
the Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of 500 ORDINARY SHARES of the 
nominal value of £10 each, in lots not being less than 
five of such shares, or a multiple thereof. 

The shares tendered for will be entitled to a standard 
dividend not exceeding 7 per cent., subject to variation 
in accordance with a sliding scale as in the said Act is 
provided. 

Conditions of sale and forms of tender may be 
obtained upon application to the Secretary of the Com- 

any, at the Works, Bromley, Kent, or of Messrs. 
atter and Willett, Market Square, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders must be sent in not later than the 15th day 
of June, 1887, at Twelve o’clock Noon, addressed to the 
undersigned, at the Company’s Works, Bromley, Kent. 

GerorGE H, Oszorn, Secretary. 

Bromley, Kent, May 25, 1887. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS, 
THE Directors of the Bromley Gas 


Consumers’ Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the —_———y of the surplus TAR pro- 
duced at their Works, from July 1, 1887, to June 30, 
1888. The probable quantity will be over 100,000 gallons. 

Further particulars _ be obtained of the Secretary 
and Manager, at the Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than Monday, the 6th of 
June, 1887. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

GEorGeE H. Oszorn, 
Secretary and Manager, 
May 24, 1887. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Tunbridge Wells 


Gas Company will be prepared on Wednesday, 
June 8, 1887, to receive TENDERS for the purchase of 
the surplus TAR produced at their Works for One or 
more years from July 1, 1887. 
Estimated mang for disposal, 100,000 gallons. 
Parties tendering will be required to provide casks or 
other vessels, and to pay all costs of removal from the 
Gas Company’s Siding on the South-Eastern Railway. 
Tenders to be sent to the Office of the Company by 
not later than Six p.m. on Wednesday, the 8th of June, 
— to the Secretary, and marked “ Tender for 
ar.” 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
By order, 
JouHN READ, Secretary. 
May 28, 1887. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


SPENT OXIDE. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corpora- 


tion of Manchester are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the Purchase and Removal of the 
SPENT OXIDE to be produced at their Gaythorn, 
Rochdale Road, and Bradford Road Works during a 
period of One, Two, or Three years from the 80th of 
June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed ‘Tender for Spent 
Oxide,” must be delivered at the Offices of the Gas 
Department, Town Hall, on or before Tuesday, the 7th 
day of June next. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application in writing to Mr. Charles Nickson, 
Superintendent of the Gas Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Jos. Heron, Towtr Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, May 18, 1887. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Gas Committee of the Manchester 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Purchase and Removal of the TAR and AMMO- 
NIACAL LIQUOR to be produced at their Droylsden 
Station during a period of One or more years from the 
24th of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee and endorsed “Tender for Tar and 
Liquor, Droylsden,” must be delivered at the Offices of 
the Gas Department, Town Hall, on or before Tuesday, 
the 7th day of June next. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application in writing to Mr. Charles Nickson, 
Superintendent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Jos. Heron, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Manchester, May 13, 1887. 





SEVENOAKS GAS COMPANY. 
GAS COAL. 


HE Directors of the Sevenoaks Gas 

Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of about 4000 tons of GAS COAL, to be de- 

livered at the Bat and Ball Station (L.C. & D. Railway), 
Sevenoaks, during the ensuing Twelve months. 

The tenders must be divided into quantities of 2000 
tons each, and quoted accordingly. 

The deliveries to be made as required by the Com- 
pany’s Engineer and Manager. 

Terms: Net monthly account, 

Tenders must be sent in by not later than Wednes- 
day, the 8th of June, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Company, 88, High Street, Sevenoaks, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

By order, 


‘ Henry How, Secretary. 
Sevenoaks, May 21, 1887. 





a, 


MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN Gag 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
N OTICE is hereby given that the 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders of this Company will be held at the Om 
60, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., on Tuesday, the 
14th of June, 1887, at Twelve o’clock at Noon, for the 
purpose of receivipg the Report of the Directors and the 
Accounts for the year ending the 8lst of March, 1887 
and for the transaction of the general business of the 
Company. 

One of the Directors, Arthur Clarke, Esq., will retire 
from office, but offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditors, Alfred Hersee and Robert Hesketh 
Jones, Esqrs., will retire from office, but are eligible for 
re-election. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the Sst of 
May until the day after the meeting. 

By order, 
A. W. CoorER, Secretary, 

60, Gracechurch Street, E.C., May 17, 1887, 










HUELVA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HE Directors of the Huelva Gas 


Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
OFFERS for the construction and erection at their 
Works in Huelva, Spain, of a TELESCOPIC Gag. 
—— 60 feet diameter, in two Lifts of 20 feg 
each, 

The drawings can be seen, and copies of specification 
obtained, on application to Mr. W. R. Copland, CE, 
146, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Sealed offers, marked “ Tender for Additional Gas. 
holder,” to be lodged with the subscribed not later 
than Ten a.m. on Monday, the 13th of June. 

WILLIAM Supson, Secretary, 

145, Queen Street, Glasgow, May 26, 1887. 





KNIGHTON, RADNOR. 
HE Directors of the Gas Company are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for a Twelve. 
month’s supply of COAL—about 350 tons—from the 
lst of July next, to be delivered at Knighton Station, 
L. & N.W.R., in such quantities and at such times ag 
may be required. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before Wednesday, the 
15th of June; and to be marked “ Tender for Coal.” 
W. A. Conus, Secretary, 
Knighton, May 25, 1887. 


TO COAL CONTRACTORS. 
HE Directors of the Clayton, Allerton, 


and Thornton Gas Company invite TENDERS 
for the supply of GAS COAL and CANNEL—4000 tons 
of Coal, and 500 tons of Cannel. 

The Coal to be free from scale, sulphurous pyrites, 
or other objectionable matter; and to be delivered 
at the Gas-Works, Low Lane, Clayton, or at the Great 
Northern Railway Station, Clayton, in such quan- 
tities weekly, as may be ordered by the Company's 
Manager, during One, Two, or Three years, as may be 
agreed upon, 

Contractors to state in the tender the seam and the 
pit from which they intend to send the Coal. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” 
addressed to the Chairman, at the Gas-Works, are 
to be delivered on or before Monday, the 13th day of 
June, 1887. 

The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender, reserving to themselves the 
right to divide the contract as they may think proper. 

By order, 
Joun Niven, 
Secretary and Manager. 

Gas Office, Clayton, near Bradford, 

May 10, 1887. 








HYDE GAS COMPANY: 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, Erc. 
HE Directors invite Tenders for the 


purchase of the surplus TAR and LIQUOR pro- 
duced at their Works, Raglan Street, Hyde, for One 
ear. 
, Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar, &c.,”’ to be sent, 
addressed to the Chairman, not later than Wednesday, 
the 15th of June next. 
Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Witu1am Smits, Secretary and Manager. 





HYDE GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors are prepared to receive 


TENDERS for supplying the CANNEL and 
COAL required by them during a period of One or Tw0 
years, commencing on the Ist of July next. . 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned, at the Gas Offices, 
Raglan Street, Hyde. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Wednesday, the 
15th of June next. 

Witu1am Smit, Secretary and Manager. 


UXBRIDGE & HILLINGDON GAS CONSUMERS 
COMPANY. 


: GAS COAL. C 
(THE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of about 3000 tons of 
GAS COAL, to be delivered during the ensuing Twel¥@ 
months, 

The tenders may be for the best description of Durham 
Gas Coal, unscreened and fresh wrought, to be delive 5 
by barge alongside the Company’s works on the Graa 
Junction Canal], or for Old Silkstone Gas Coal un 
screened, and delivered in trucks at the Uxbridge 
Railway Station (G.W.R.) 

Deliveries to be as required by the Manager. 

Tenders to be sent addressed to the Chairman, Gn 
Office, Uxbridge, and endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” 08 
or before Saturday, June 11 next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

W, anv W. M. Ganpinzr, Secretaries 

May 26, 1887, 
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A SEQUEL OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE ELECTRIC AND GAS 
EXHIBITION OF 1882-3 (Concluded). 
Tue terrible tale of Mr. Bray’s wrongs in connection with 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition has now been told; and we 
ave only to make one more trial of our readers’ patience in 
order that we may follow the story of Mr. Bray’s proceedings 
With regard to the matter from the termination of the case 
of Sugg v. Bray down to the present time. If Mr. Bray was 
embittered in mind before this notorious trial, he has been 


















ten times worse since; but his antagonism, while arising 
throughout from his enmity-to Mr. Sugg, has been more 
immediately directed against Mr. George Livesey. He has 
even neglected, by comparison, the other members of the 
Sub-Committee of the Executive Committee of the Exhibition, 
in order to wage war against Mr. Livesey, whose original 
offences in connection with the exhibition have been aggra- 
vated in Mr. Bray’s eyes by the fact of his appearing as a 
witness nominally upon Mr. Sugg’s behalf in the trial already 
mentioned. Mr. Bray has endeavoured to carry his offen- 
sive operations into the enemy’s own camp—that is to 
say, dropping metaphor, he has become a shareholder of 
the South Metropolitan Company, and in that capacity has 
demanded to inspect the Company's books, doubtless with 
a view to discovering some ground for asserting a grievance 
as a shareholder against the Chairman of the Company. Aa, 
however, on the occasion when he called upon the Secretary 
of the Company for this purpose, he was accompanied by an 
individual who had no right to be present, and who, being 
detected in apparently taking notes of what transpired, was 
ordered to withdraw, this proceeding was not of much service 
to him. The incident, small in itself, illustrates the intensely 
personal nature of Mr. Bray’s programme of revenge; and a 
further illustration will be found in our ‘“ Correspondence ” 
columns to-day. This latter does not require comment. 

We now come to the meeting of The Gas Institute in 1885, 
which took place in Manchester under the presidency of Mr. 
Thomas Newbigging. Upon this occasion Mr. Bray inter- 
rupted a discussion of the new rules of the Institute with an 
attempt to raise what he called a question of privilege ; but 
which was characterized by the President as an allegation 
of criminality upon which the Institute was incapable of 
adjudicating. Supported by a show of three hands, Mr. 
Bray defied the ruling of the Chair for some time, but 
subsided after the President had consented to formally 
receive from him a written statement containing an expres- 
sion of opinion which will be found printed at length 
on page 156 of the Transactions of the Institute for that 
year. As the President intimated at the time, if this were 
all that Mr. Bray wanted, he would have read it as willingly 
first as last. There is reason to believe, however, that Mr. 
Bray intended to make subsequent use of the fact of the 
receipt of this vague statement by the President to support 
the contention that he had made his charges and that these 
were not met by the accused, who thus allowed judgment 
to go against them by default. Next year the matter was 
raised again at the meeting under Mr. Denny Lane's presi- 
dency ; and those who were present will not soon forget the 
impressive spectacle of the whole meeting rising to their feet 
in mute protest against the outrage perpetrated by Mr. Bray 
against the authority of the Chair. Incidents in a prolonged 
controversy are so quickly forgotten that it will be well 
to recount how this scene was brought about. Mr. Bray 
had sent a letter to the President impugning the charac- 
ters of Mr. G. Livesey, Mr. Ohren, and Mr. Gandon, and 
submitting an account for £1194 which he alleged the Insti- 
tute owed to his firm for “‘ apparatus supplied and legal ex- 
‘‘ penses” in connection with the Crystal Palace Exhibition. 
The whole affair is fully reported in the Transactions of the 
Institute, and we have no intention of repeating it at length. 
It is not an inspiring page. The meeting declined, by an 
overwhelming majority, to hear Mr. Bray in support of his 
claims, notwithstanding the help of Mr. C. Sellers, who had 
been primed with Counsel’s opinion upon the case, and who 
now joined with his leader in defying the Chair. And here 
it is necessary, in view of subsequent events, to notice the 
action of Mr. Livesey and the other accused gentlemen. It 
has been pretended by Mr. Bray that Mr. Livesey and his 
colleagues have allowed judgment to go against them by 
default, and that they have shrunk from inquiry ; in which 
procedure Mr. Bray hinted that they resembled the notorious 
Baronet who some time since represented Chelsea in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Livesey, however, has put into 
writing his opinion of Mr. Bray, and it is a reply as direct as 
man can make toa calumniator. ‘I absolutely decline,” Mr. 
Livesey wrote, ‘‘ to enter into any public controversy with 
«Mr. Bray, unless it be before a Court, where he must make 
‘his statements on oath, and where, if he does not speak the 
“truth, he will be liable to committal for perjury.” Where is 
the man, strong in the rectitude of his cause, who would 
pocket such an affront ? 

After the meeting, the harmony of which was completely 
wrecked by Mr. Bray and his small following, it became a 
question among those members who had the well-being of 
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the Institute at heart, whether something, other than a penal 
measure, could not be done to remove the risk of a similar 
disturbance at Glasgow. The pleasure of all gatherings of 
this nature depends upon the agreement and forbearance of 
every one of the members; and it was perceived that there 
is nothing to prevent Mr. Bray from rising and repeating his 
Manchester and London performances in every meeting as 
long as he lives. The prospect is appalling, but very real. 
In these circumstances Mr. Charles Hunt, who, although a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Exhibition, could 
not be accused of being implicated with Messrs. Livesey, 
Ohren, and Gandon in the detail management of the show, 
volunteered to. see Mr. Bray personally, and to remove—if 
reasoning and explanation would effect the desired end—the 
strange hallucination under which Mr. Bray appeared to 
labour. There was every reason to regard Mr. Hunt as 
most fitted for the honourable, but troublesome office of 
Peacemaker. He was Mr. Bray’s most important witness 
in the action with Mr. Sugg; he was disposed to credit 
Mr. Bray with all sincerity in his course of action; and he 
is an honourable gentleman, superior to anything like trickery 
and double-dealing as between man and man, and inspired 
solely with the desire to remove by fair means a threatened 
nuisance to the Institute of which he is a conspicuous mem- 
ber. He visited Mr. Bray, corresponded with him upon the 
subject, and even obtained Mr. Livesey’s consent to meet 
Mr. Bray, if by any chance his personal assurances might 
serve to remove from Mr. Bray’s mind those beliefs which 
do such injustice, not merely to himself, but also to Mr. 
Ohren and Mr. Gandon. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding upon this matter, we here give Mr. Livesey’s 
letter to Mr. Hunt in full :— 
5, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells, 
ec. 6, 1886. 

Dear Mr. Hunt,—I hear from our friend Bennett that you have hada 
discussion with Mr. Bray in reference to his grievance, and that you are to 
see him again after you have had the books and papers placed in your pos- 
session by Mr. Bennett. I don’t know that anything Seon do or say can 
be of service; but, feeling it to be desirable to put an end to the dispute, 
you may rely upon my doing anything in my power to attain that end. I 
have said I would enter into no public controversy with Mr. Bray; but I 
inserted the word “ public” because I then was, and am still, quite willing 
to meet him to discuss the difference in a friendly spirit. You are at liberty, 
therefore, to say as much to him, or to show him this note should you 
consider it advisable.—Yours very truly, (Signed) Gronoz Livesey. 
It may please Mr. Bray to regard this proceeding as a con- 
fession of guilt on Mr. Livesey’s part; but we strangely mis- 
judge the spirit of the vast majority of the members of the 
Institute if they do not take it as it was meant—for a measure 
of healing and peace in view of the Glasgow and all subse- 
quent meetings. To talk of any yielding or retractation on 
Mr. Livesey’s part is ridiculous while his scornful letter to 
Mr. Denny Lane remains as an ineffaced brand upon his 
accuser. 

Mr. Hunt’s trouble was completely thrown away, and he 
now finds himself compelled to take his place beside the 
vilified members of the Institute, having done his best, but 
vainly, to remove the cloud from Mr. Bray's understanding. 
All that he could obtain from Mr. Bray was an offer to 
submit his case to ‘‘ a competent and impartial tribunal, half 
‘to be chosen by each side.” As Mr. Bray has declined the 
tribunal which, for cogent reasons given, those he assails 
regard as the only proper one, it is idle for him to suggest 
any other. Challenged persons have always been allowed 
the choice of means of defence. Mr. Bray cannot be the 
challenger and at the same time dictate the course of action 
for the challenged. Apart from this elementary point of 
conflict, however, and if Mr. Livesey had not publicly 
declared his opinion of Mr. Bray’s faith in matters of this 
kind, it is evident that finality is of all things most desirable 
in any inquiry such as Mr. Bray professes to court, but in 
reality most anxiously avoids. If the affair is to be inquired 
into at all, it must be once for all. How, then, short of in a 
Court of Justice, is this finality to be attained? How can a 
reference be made to a Board of Arbitrators that shall bind 
Mr. Bray and his hirelings to abide by the award? Is there 
any man who would esteem it a kindness to be required to 
adjudicate between Mr. Bray and those whom he shrinks 
from citing in a Court of Justice ? 

We havedone. Years have passed since the events happened 
which have been here related. We could have told the true 
story at any time; but it seemed unreasonable to expect 
that even Mr.-Bray would continue to nurse his resentment 
for ever. He has gone on blowing his enormous bubble of 
wrongs until it is possible that some members of the Institute 
may be led, by a chivalrous respect for the convictions of a 





hopeless minority, into believing that ‘‘ there must be som. 
‘‘ thing init.” The bubble has now been effectually pricked } 
the publication of the paltry facts of the case ; and our reader, 
must form the opinion and take the course that appear to they 
best. Mr. Bray cannot add to the facts we have recited ; ayj 
if our readers think the circumstances attendant upon the allg. 
ment of space and the judging of the exhibits at the Cryst 
Palace Exhibition warrant Mr. Bray’s conduct to the othe 
parties whose names have been mentioned in the course of thig 
narrative, we shall certainly not debate the matter further. Mp, 
Bray is enabled to surround himself with a ring of men who take 
advantage of his weakness, and prevent him from hearing the 
opinions of independent observers upon his behaviour. So long 
as he likes to spend his money upon these people, he will keep 
his following, such as it is. It is deplorable, however, tha; 
so much time, money, and pains are squandered in they 
futile interruptions of the business and pleasure of The (as 
Institute meetings, and that other people are vexed with the 
half-hearted girding at Mr. Livesey to which Mr. Bray seems 
determined to devote the remainder of his days. It does nm 
harm to Mr. Livesey; but it is an insufferable nuisanca in 
The Gas Institute meetings. Now, however, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the whole matter is out, so that 
if the Glasgow meeting is afflicted by a recurrence of the 
‘‘Bray incident,” there cannot be any mystery about th 
affair, nor doubt as to who is responsible for spoiling the 
harmony of the gathering. 


FREE GAS FOR THE JUBILEE. 


Tue minds of a number of Lancashire people are just now 
very much exercised by a problem of a somewhat nove 
character, There exists throughout the county a laudable 
desire to celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee in right loyal fashion 
by going in heavily for illuminations. Some of the Corpor. 
tions who own gas-works are anxious to stimulate this senti- 
ment; and, as the outcome of whole hosts of suggestions and 
months of discussion on the great subject of the Jubilee cele- 
bration, they have decided to supply gas ‘‘ without money and 
‘‘ without price ” to all who will take and use it for purposes 
of illumination. It is only natural that a resolution of this 
kind should meet with considerable opposition. Vast num. 
bers of people who usually have no difficulty in swallowing 
the proverbial camel, will, on occasion, strain at the equally 
proverbial gnat. They cannot see any extravagance in an 
expenditure of the most lavish kind, if their interests or 
prejudices are enlisted on its side; while, on the other hand, 
they regard as the greatest of enormities the most trifling 
outlay which runs counter to their own predilections. This 
question of free gas excites sectional jealousies. The man who 
lives in a back street, or who, for some reason, does not carp 
to spend money on fittings, connections, or devices, will hardly 
be enamoured of a scheme which will enable his more enter- 
prising and successful rival in the main thoroughfare to 
make a cheap display and advertise himself and his loyalty 
at the public expense. There is thus a tremendous outcry 
in the Municipal Councils against the extravagance of the 
proposals. The ranks of the self-styled economists have 
received a sudden accession. There is an unlooked-for and 
remarkable respect for the law; and the Courts are to be 
appealed to to uphold the opposition of some of these pro- 
testers against the misuse of public funds. In most instances 
a great fuss is being made about very little. It will be seen 
from the report in another column that at Rochdale—where the 
free gas proposal was negatived by an overwhelming majority, 
and it required the casting vote of the Mayor even to give the 
Gas Committee power to make special terms for gas supplied 
for this particular purpose—the cost of the suggested 

was estimated at not more than £50. In most of the other 
towns no attempt seems to have been made to arrive at any- 
thing like a correct figure. It is, however, not likely that m 
any instance a serious addition would be made to the rates. 
Not even the luxury of free gas would stimulate the trades- 
men and residents of the smaller towns to indulge in a lavish 
expenditure on devices and other necessaries for a brilliant 
display. Whether the cost be large or small, there is, howevel, 
evidently considerable doubt in the minds of the legal advisers 
of some of the Corporations as to the legality of a gift d 
a supply of gas to individual ratepayers. The Town Clerk 
of Rochdale advised his Corporation that it would be illegal. 
The Town Clerk of Bury appears to be of the same opinion, 
for a resolution which the Gas Committee had adopted, no 
to make any charge for the gas used for illumination w% 
withdrawn, on legal advice, before presentation to the Council 
At Oldham an attempt was made to get over the difficulty by 
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not passing any resolution at the Council meeting, but leaving 
the Gas Committee to take action in the matter, and, pre- 
sumably, to bear the consequences. The Council apparently 
shirked the risk of infringing the strict letter of the law, but 
had no objection to the Committee, to whom its authority is 
delegated, doing it. As notice has been served on the Town 
(lerk that the legality of this step will be contested, Oldham 
may possibly figure in the Courts with Blackburn (where the 
wit has been already served, and the Corporation have 
resolved to defend the action), Bolton, and one or two other 
places. The result of such of the cases as come into Court 
will not be without interest. There is no doubt much 
a0 about very little, and the motives of the opposition are 
probably not very high in some of the instances referred to; 
but the principle underlying them is the same as if greater 
issues were at stake. It is not very probable that the Cor- 
porations of any of the larger towns will go in for granting 
free gas to all comers. The effect on the balance-sheet in 
these cases would be too apparent; and big Municipalities 
with their heavy debts and immense responsibilities have 
other ways for their money. But if it is allowable at Bolton 
or Blackburn, there is surely no reason why it should not be 
also done at Manchester or Birmingham ; and the decision 
of the Courts may possibly govern other things besides a gift 
of gas for such an altogether exceptional occasion as the 
celebration of the Jubilee. 





























THE LAST PLEA FOR THE COAL DUES. 

Or aM the extraordinary arguments in favour of the London 
Coal Dues, the most remarkable is that which regards them 
as a healthy check upon the consumption of fuel. Take 
away the Coal Dues, it is said, and you will thereby directly 
encourage extravagance in the burning of fuel for domestic 
and trade purposes. Mr. E. King Fordham writes to The 
Times to offer this argument for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment and the public, under the happy belief that in this he 
has succeeded in contributing a new weapon for the use of the 
Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works. Although 
it seems a pity to say as much, this fond belief of Mr. King 
Fordham is not warranted by the facts. The argument is 
anything but a new one, having been trotted out with all 
solemnity by the Chamberlain of the City in a petition to the 
House of Lords, in which their Lordships’ favour for the con- 
tinuance of the dues was prayed on the ground, among others, 
that if coals were cheaper many more nasty factory chimneys 
would be encouraged to pour out their foul fumes between the 
wind and their Lordships’ nobility. It was a most Mantalini- 
like document throughout, this petition to the Lords; but its 
compilers only got laughed at for their pains. As a forlorn 
hope for the Continuance Bill, Mr. R. G. Webster, M.P., has 
been inspired to make a last appeal in the columns of The Times, 
in the form of a suggestion for a poll of owners and occu- 
piers of the Metropolitan area upon the question. As, how- 
ever, he repeats the exploded threat that the discontinuance 
of the dues will entail an addition of at least 3d. in the 
pound to the rates, it is easy to see that if he and those for 
whom he is put up to plead were entrusted with the prepara- 
tions for a poll on this matter, they would do their best to 
frighten the ratepayers into voting in one way. There is very 
little doubt that by the same procedure the Metropolitan rate- 
payers could be induced to vote (say) for the abolition of the 
London School Board, with their precepts amounting to 8d. 
and 9d. in the pound. There is no being on earth so selfish 
as the average ratepayer, when his natural propensities are 
adroitly played upon by his leaders. Fortunately, Mr. R. G. 
Webster’s suggestion is not likely to be acted upon; and, as 
we have already declared, the dues will neither be renewed 
nor the rating of London increased in consequence. 












































PRACTICAL TESTS OF GAS-MAKING SCHEMES. 


Ir is to be expected that so-called “‘ new ” gas-making schemes 
will from time to time arise to deceive the unwary, even as in 
former days. Sometimes the speciality of these devices is in 
the material to be employed ; sometimes it is the gaseous 
procuct itself which is distinguished by a proprietary name. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that there are two or three 

damental points of commercial gas supply which never 
seem to be grasped by those who identify themselves with 
projects of this order. The victims who put their money 
into these schemes do not understand such matters; and 
the projectors, if they do appreciate them, are careful not to 
Say anything that might lead to the exposure of their tricks. 

OW many gas-making schemes, for example, break down 
Upon the application of the simple weight test—the mere 




























addition of the weights of the alleged products, and the 
comparison of this total with that of the original material 
from which they are supposed to be derived! In drawing 
attention to this point, we feel that we are demolishing many 
a pet illusion—almost, in fact, showing one of the “ tricks of 
‘‘ the trade.” In a striking exposure of the imposture of 
the sporting “ tipster,’’ recently given in a London evening 
newspaper, the writer remarks that when he began his story 
he was not without some fear lest those who live by the 
imposture in question would rise in wrath against him for his 
action. One of these gentry, however, dismissed the matter 
in a few pregnant words, saying (though in somewhat more 
flowery language), ‘‘A fool is a fool, no matter how much 
«you tell him.” So in other matters, it is impossible by 
publishing warnings and explanations to put all the world on 
their guard. Quite recently our attention was drawn to a 
gas-making project in which the weight of the gas alone 
would be more than that of the raw coal from which it was 
to be made, irrespective of coke and fluid residuals. It never 
seems to occur to these ingenious schemers that gas, which is 
so light and intangible, has any real weight of its own. We 
have before us now a cireular purporting to give commercial 
analyses of various gas coals; and in the only one which 
we have examined the total weight of the products works out 
to 28 ewt. 2 qrs. 12 lbs. per ton. Not long since an oil-gas 
scheme betrayed an even more artless inflation ; for the fluid 
residue was declared to be more than the original charge. 
The propensity of promoters of gas-making schemes to over- 
look the part played by the expenses of distribution in the 
prime cost of gas delivered to the consumer has often been 
pointed out ; but the same neglect is repeated with every new 
scheme. The value of the residuals of coal carbonization in 
reducing the cost of the raw material is also seldom under- 
stood. If residuals are taken into account at all, their value 
is never computed upon the right basis. These are some of 
the most obvious guides whereby gas engineers are wont to 
test novel gas-making schemes that come under their notice. 
Few indeed are those that successfully run the gauntlet. 


PECULIARITIES OF GAS SUPPLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The New York State Legislature has adopted a quick and 
easy way of dealing with the complaints of the gas con- 
sumers of New York and Brooklyn, which arouses the ire of 
the American Gaslight Journal. The incident is instructive 
as showing what may happen in any community wherein 
gas supply is not regulated in accordance with some settled 
and intelligible legal principle. Some time ago the New 
York Gas Companies clubbed their resources to meet the 
common foe; and the response of the sovereign people was 
an order to sell gas at $1°25 per 1000 cubic feet. If New 
York has been plagued with competing Gas Companies, how- 
ever, the neighbouring city of Brooklyn has suffered tenfold 
more from the same evil. Consequently, gas in Brooklyn 
has been dear, and the Companies not so prosperous as they 
might have been under another dispensation. Suddenly 
upon all the Brooklyn Companies descends an Act of the 
State Legislature fixing the price of gas at $1-60 per 1000 
cubic feet (see ante, p. 730). There is really more in 
this ordinance of the medieval flavour of the fixing of 
the price of necessaries in public assizes than can be 
found anywhere in this benighted Old World. The Governor 
of the State of New York has sanctioned the enactment of 
the Legislature ; but, as recorded in the Journax last week, 
has endorsed the Act with a memorandum stating his opinion 
that it would have been preferable if, instead of this special 
measure, there had been passed a general law providing for 
the creation of a State Gas Commission to inquire into the 
price at which gas can be fairly sold in all the cities of the 
State. For this apparently sensible expression of opinion our 
contemporary calls the governor opprobrious names, after the 
ordinary manner of American journalism. It appears to us, 
however, that both the law as it now stands and as the 
Governor would wish it to be are perfectly natural replies on 
the part of the community at large to an intolerable state 
of things brought about by the covetousness of the specu- 
lators who started Company after Company for the supply of 
gas to Brooklyn, regardless of the fact that the work would 
have been better done by one undertaking. To ask people 
to pay 8s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas because compe- 
tition has prevented the more rational development of the 
supply which would have brought the price down to half 
the figure, may seem right and reasonable to those who 
only look at the matter from one standpoint ; but the public 
see differently. The only way to obtain from the public fair 
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dealing with Gas Companies at home or abroad is for the 
Companies to deal fairly by the public in the first place. An 
interesting experiment in gas supply, following after a period 
of wild competition, is also about to be tried in Chicago. 
Here a Gas Trust Company have acquired control of all exist- 
ing undertakings, and will work them under one general 
management. The Company also propose to undertake the 
control of all the public electric lighting arrangements of the 
city, and probably one of their stations will be devoted to the 
production of a cheap fuel gas. The general understanding 
is that the price of gas in the city is to be $1°25—an increase 
of $0°25 upon the old competing tariff of the Chicago Com- 
pany. On the whole, therefore, it would appear that com- 
petition has, in this case, done less harm to the Gas Com- 
panies concerned and to the public than in most other towns. 
This result is probably due to the wonderful expansive power 
of the district. 








Tue Gas InstiTuTE Excursion to INvERARAY.—In answer to 
an inquiry by a correspondent as to whether ladies are expected 
to join in the excursion to Inveraray on the 1st prox., we may say 
that their presence will be welcome on the occasion referred to; 
and we think it may safely be predicted that the charms of the 
delightful scenery which will be passed on the journey will be fully 
appreciated by those of the fair sex who participate in the day's 
outing. 

Larce TELEscopic GASHOLDERS FOR THE CoLoNIEs.—We learn 
that Messrs. C. and W. Walker, of the Midland Iron-Works, have 
just completed the shipment of a three-lift telescopic gasholder for 
the Australian Gas Company, Sydney. It is 204 feet in diameter 
and 120 feet deep; each lift being about 40 feet in depth. The 
same firm are ies constructing a telescopic holder, 150 feet in 
diameter and 70 feet deep, for the Toronto Gas-Works, Canada. 
In both these large holders the most scientific and economical 
modes of construction have been adopted. It will thus be seen that 
our colonies are showing very advanced progress in gas engineering; 
following closely in the steps of the mother country in the magni- 
tude of their operations. 

THE VACANT SECRETARYSHIP OF THE NorTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
oF Gas Manacers.—Our Edinburgh Correspondent, writing last 
Saturday, said: ‘‘ The Council of the North British Association of 
Gas Managers met in Edinburgh this week to arrange for the posi- 
tion of Secretary to the Association (vacant through the lamented 
death of Mr. Charles Waterston, of Portobello) being filled until 
the forthcoming meeting at Stirling next month. It is intended to 
ask Mr. David Terrace to undertake the work ; but, owing to Mr. 
Terrace’s unavoidable absence from the meeting, it was impossible 
to appoint him. There is little doubt, however, that he will 
resume the duties which he relinquished to Mr. Waterston last 
July; and the Association will thereby be able to approach its 
annual meeting without any misgiving as to all the details being as 
complete as in former years. Arrangements are, in fact, already 
pretty far advanced ; Mr. Waterston having been able to attend to 
his duties down to within a day or two of his untimely end. The 
programme has not yet been drawn up; but promises have been 
received of communications which satisfy the Council that an 
interesting meeting may be looked for. The presence of The Gas 
Institute in Scotland this year is not expected to exercise any pre- 
judicial effect upon either the attendance or the quality of the 
papers submitted ; Scotch managers being accustomed to regard 
themselves as a distinct class, with interests peculiarly their own, 
upon which an interesting discussion can at all times be promoted 
among themselves.” 


THE GERMAN GAS AND WaTER Works MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Association of German 
Gas and Water Works Managers will be held in Hamburg on the 
14th inst. and two following days, under the presidency of Herr A. 
Hegener, of Cologne. The Vice-Presidents for the year are Herren 
R. Jansen, of Augsburg, and E. Kunath, of Dantzig; Dr. Bunte, of 
Munich, being, as for many years past, the General Secretary. 
Twelve papers relating to gas manufacture, and six concerning 
water supply, are included in the programme. Several of these 
technical communications are in the form of reports. Dr. Bunte 
will report upon the progress of the investigation into German gas 
coals, which has been entrusted to him by the Association. Dr. 
G. Kraemer, of Berlin, will read a paper upon tar; and Herr L. 
K6rting, of Hanover, will describe apparatus for tar burning. Herr 
C. F. Claus promises a paper upon his system of gas purification 
with ammonia. Herr Frederick Siemens will describe new forms 
of heat recuperative gas-burners of small consumption, and also a 
radiating gas heating-stove. Dr. Kriiss, of Hamburg, is entered 
for a paper upon the methods of practical photometry. Herren 
Volbehr and Uppenborn will send a paper upon the establishment 
and working of central electric light stations ; and there are a few 
minor subjects in the list. Visits of inspection will be made to the 
various public works and buildings of Hamburg and Altona. 
Several large private establishments will also be opened to mem- 
bers of the Association; and the meeting will conclude with a 
special excursion to Heligoland, where—probably for the first time 
—all the German gas and water works engineers will find them- 
selves upon British soil. It therefore specially behoves us, on 
behalf of British gas engineers, to extend to our German cousins 
hearty wishes for the success of their meeting. 





Water and Sanitary Affairs, 


Tue quality of the water supplied to the Metropolis from tj, 
Thames and the Lea is obviously affected to a large extey, 
by the manner in which the supply is taken, and the trey, 
ment which it afterwards undergoes. The subject is one g 
great practical importance, and is evidently viewed as gu¢) 
by General A. De Courcy Scott, the present Water Examing 
under the Act of 1871. In the pamphlet written by this 
gentleman a few years ago, in which the question of “ Lond 
‘Water ”’ was dealt with from what we may call the amatey, 
standpoint, many objections were taken to the supply of wate 
from rivers flowing through populated areas. By his accepj. 
ance of his present post, we may presume that General Seot 
does not look upon the subject as altogether desperate ; and iy 
this expectation we are confirmed by the aspect of the reports 
which the new Examiner has lately issued in pursuance of his 
duties. Prominence is given in these reports to the filtration 
of the supply ; and we understand that this is a matter tp 
which General Scott gives a large amount of attention in the 
course of his official investigations. As a result, we find the 
General attaching considerable weight to the testimony which 
is now adduced as to the “‘ general efficiency ”’ of the filtration 
process adopted by the seven River Companies concerned in 
the Metropolitan supply. This process, as carried out by the 
several Companies, is said to be uniform in principle, thoug) 
differing somewhat in detail. The thickness of the materials 
through which the water passes varies greatly with the different 
Companies, ranging from 2 ft. 9in. in the case of the Grand 
Junction Company to 8 feet in that of the Chelsea. The mate. 
rials consist of layers of sand, followed by fine and coarse gravel, 
arranged in descending order. The upper layer of sand is de. 
scribed as ‘‘the most effective of the layers ;”’ and this variesin 
thickness from 2 feet to 4 ft.6in. ‘These variations,” General 
Scott observes, ‘‘ testify to considerable differences of opinion 
‘‘amongst engineers on this point.’’ A special remark occurs 
with regard to the West Middlesex Company ; General Scott 
stating: ‘‘This Company is prominent in respect of the 
‘“‘ uniformity in the quality of its water; and it is noteworthy 
‘* that it uses to an exceptional extent, for filtering purposes, 
‘* sand from Harwich and its neighbourhood, which is remark- 
‘‘ ably fine and uniform in its grain.” In confirmation of the 
approval thus expressed, we may observe that the West 
Middlesex supply contained fewer microbes under the gelatine 
test than any of the other river supplies during January, 
February, and March. Judged by this test, it even excelled 
the Kent Company’s water in two months out of the three. 
General Scott refers to the periodical cleansing of the filter-beds, 
and indicates a desire for a more precise rule on this point. But 
he has before him the fact, as shown by Dr. Percy Frankland, 
that only a minute percentage of the micro-organisms in the 
unfiltered river water remain in the supply. The doubts 
expressed by General Scott some time ago, as to thie effect 
of the filter-beds, must now be modified by the facts which 
are revealed under the gelatine test. Moreover, in this test 
we are able to find a measure of the efficiency of the means 
employed. The mystery attaching to the “germs” is thus 
being dissipated ; and the question of purity in the Metropolitan 
Water Supply is passing into the domain of positive data. 
By purity we mean “sanitary” purity, and not merely that 
kind of purity which conforms to a fantastic chemical 
standard, for failing to comply with which a thoroughly whole- 
some water may be subjected to groundless suspicion. We 
are glad to find General Scott taking a practical view of 
the important subject he has to deal with, and ready t0 
receive new light in whatever direction it may lead. The 
state of the water when it reaches the consumer is the mail 
point to be kept in view. At the same time there need be 
no dispute as to the value of extending the search for under 
ground waters, and adding to the London supply as largely 
as possible from this source. Much that General Scott has 
written and still writes in reference to this matter has ow 
hearty approval. 





Tue East Lonpon Water Company’s New Source or Sorel 
AT WaLTHAM ABBEY.—The East London Water Company 
engaged in laying water-mains in Sun Street, Waltham Abbey; 
which will connect their well there with the reservoir now ™ 
course of construction at High Beech. The well is sunk on a piec 
of land contiguous to the town; and there being a plentiful supply 
of water, it will be pumped to the new reservoir, whence it will 
conveyed throughout the Company’s London district. The Waltha® 
Abbey Local Board have made arrangements with the Compal 
whereby an increased supply of water will be afforded to the town? 
the event of the present springs becoming dry owing to the well. 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Pebiehos, 


gis AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
(For Stock anD SwHareE List, see p. 1048.) 
faz past week has not been an eventful one upon the Stock 
Exchange ; and it was docked of one day’s business owing to the 
dosing on Whit Monday. Things generally have been tranquil. 
Continental affairs have been running smoothly, especially in 
france, where the new Government has made a fair start in its 
existence, Whatever may be the period at which that existence is 
joomed to terminate. A little uneasiness was caused on Friday 
by sinister rumours in regard to Russian advances in Central 
Asia; but they took no deep root. Railways have been irregular, 
gecording as fine or foul weather and good or bad traffic swayed 
them. A good deal of speculative business has been done in 
the miscellaneous department, in undertakings susceptible of con- 
siderable variation, beers and stouts, mines, tramways, shady 
foreign bonds, &c.; but choice investment stocks have not 
sdvanced much, although there is no improvement to note in 
the state of the Money Market. Consols, however, have been 
repeatedly done at 102% ex div.—equivalent to 103% with the divi- 
dend, and the highest mark yet. Gas securities have been quieter 
othe whole. Commercial has been much more active, and the 
new stock has advanced 2. Imperial Continental also has been in 
demand, and shows a rise of 1; having been done at 219. 
The buying price of Gaslight ‘‘H ’’ is 2 higher; but the “A” is a 
little weaker on realization of recent advances, and the quotation 
dosed 1 lower. Water has been for the most part very quiet; and 
Grand Junction and Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary have 
receded 2, the fall in the former Company being accounted for by 
a reduction in the dividend, but Lambeth 10 per cent. made an 
equivalent advance. At the opening of the Exchange on Tues- 
day, the general tone was decidedly favourable, and all the 
principal markets advanced. Gas stocks were not widely dealt 
in, and business was limited; but pane were steady. Nothing 
at all was done in water; but Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary 
fell 2. Wednesday’s tone was firm, especially in the Foreign 
Market; the only exception being Canadians. There was more doing 
in Gas, mostly in Gaslight ‘ A,” at about average figures.. Impe- 
rial Continental rose 1. A single transaction in Southwark and 
Vauxhall was all the business marked in Water ; but the quotation 
of Grand Junction was put down 2. Thursday was rather dull 
and inactive. The Funds hardened a little, but nothing else did; 
while Canadians had a further fall. Business in Gas was not 
extensive, and Gaslight ‘‘A” was weaker; but the other issues 
dealt in fully maintained their firmness. Water was again very 
quiet; Lambeth 10 per cents. being conspicuously strong. Friday 
was about the weakest day of the week in the chief departments, 
owing to bad weather and foreign alarms. Gas was more active, 
especially Commercial, the new stock of which rose 1, and Impe- 
rial Continental and Monte Video, which were very firm. Gaslight 
“H” rose 1; but the “A” did not improve. Water was at its 
busiest; and Lambeth 10 per cents. rose 2. There was some 
recovery on Saturday; but it was partial and irregular. Gas was 
fairly brisk. Commercial new rose 1 more, and Monte Video rose 
+; but Gaslight ‘‘ A” receded 1. Water was scarcely dealt in; 
and quotations were unchanged. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

THE WESTINGHOUSE SYSTEM OF LIGHTING versus ACCUMULATORS—THE 
MANAGER OF THE GULCHER COMPANY REPLIES TO THE “ JOURNAL” — 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE PARIS OPERA. 

We have described at some length in another column the new 

Westinghouse system of electric lighting, which is credited by some 

people in the United States with power to make headway against 

every other known method of artificial lighting. Whether or not 
this is true, we have at present no means of knowing. The subject 

is mentioned here once more in order to draw attention to a 

remarkable peculiarity that distinguishes the Westinghouse from 

the most fashionable type of electric lighting plant as adopted in 
this country. Only last week we had occasion to comment upon 
the adoption of secondary batteries as a necessary part of electric 
lighting plant in connection with which the danger of acci- 
dental extinction is regarded as serious. We then showed by 
example that the expense of accumulators is not considered as 
& drawback to their use for private installations in which 
regularity of lighting is the great desideratum. It is curious 
that immediately after the publication of this statement we 
thould have to direct our readers’ attention to a very important 
system of electric lighting in which the idea of accumulators is 
ignored. Examined closely, however, it will be seen that there is 

20 conflict between these two principles of electrical design. The 
estinghouse system is intended for central lighting ; and the risk 

of accidental extinction, which in a small private installation is pro- 

vided for by the interposition of an accumulator, is avoided by 
multiplication of the elements which go to maintain the charges in 
any one circuit. Thus if four or five dynamos are employed in 
supplying one Westinghouse circuit, the stoppage of one of them 
only means a little more work for the others. It is obvious that 

Westinghouse, who knows where the shoe pinches, has 
declined to have anything to do with accumulators or with any 
other agents for increasing the cost of lighting. We shall be quite 

Prepared, however, to see the Westinghouse system attacked by 

tlectricians interested in secondary batteries as soon as it has made 

any noteworthy progress. : ‘ 
A fortnight ago we noticed in this column an installation of 








electric lighting plant recently laid down by the Giilcher Company 
for a mansion near Petersfield. We casually remarked upon the 
liability of plant of this description to deteriorate when left to the 
tender mercies of the “‘ handy man,” who is the necessary adjunct 
of a country residence. Something in these remarks seems to have 
stung the General Manager of the Giilcher Company, who forth- 
with sat down and wrote to the Editor of the Electrical Review to 
reply to our criticisms, ‘ in the interest of electric lighting.”” There 
is nothing in this reply that would have rendered it unsuitable for 
our own “Correspondence” column; and if we said anything 
wrong, we are willing to give every facility for rectification. In the 
present instance, however, no particular harm has been done. The 
writer of the reply merely testifies that private electric lighting 
plant can be, and is in cases within his knowledge, safely left to 
the care of a gardener or a housemaid. He goes on to complain 
that we have cast a slur upon storeage batteries ; and denies that in 
the case in point these were used to secure reliability of lighting, 
declaring that their purpose is ‘‘to save the inconvenience that 
would arise by being compelled to run the engine at night.” The 
writer also inquires ‘ how gas engineers would get on without their 
gasholders, which can be fairly compared to storeage batteries.” 
Can they? This is the question. We have been under the impres- 
sion that in the so-called storeage battery electricity has first to be 
converted into chemical action, and this again into electricity; and 
that the double conversion entails a loss which puts something like 
60 per cent. upon the cost of the light. Gas, we know, goes into 
the holder, stays there until wanted, and comes out always as gas 
and without entailing any loss at all. Isnotthisso? The remarks 
already alluded to are also called in question by Messrs. Wood- 
house and Rawson, who have forwarded copies of several testi- 
monials which go to show that the electrical plant supplied by 
them does not deteriorate in a year or two. We are very glad to 
hear it; and can freely say that we have no desire to disparage 
the work of any respectable firm of electricians. 

La Nature describes and illustrates a fine example of electrical 
engineering in the plant for the lighting of the Paris Opera House, 
which was completed for all parts of the building last March. The 
auditorium was fitted with electric lamps last year ; Edison lamps 
and Jablochkoff candles being employed in the public parts of the 
building. Now that the electric light is extended to the rest of the 
house, Parisians are prouder than ever of their wonderful * national 
edifice.” It is acknowledged that years of trial have been occupied 
in bringing the lighting to its present state of perfection. Up to 
1883 all sorts of lights—oil, gas, and electric—were to be seen 
together in the Opera; but in 1884 Edison lamps were finally 
chosen for the principal interior lighting. The scribe of La Nature 
finds language too poor for the expression of his rapture in the 
contemplation of the Opera as lighted by electricity. As a matter 
of fact, four 140-horse power Corliss condensing engines are required 
for the regular lighting; and there are others for the scene lights, 
which are from 1200 to 1600 in number. The grand lustre of the 
auditorium has 510lamps. The complete list of the plant includes 
8 boilers, 9 engines—one of which, of 40-horse power, is for day 
use—14 dynamos, supplying ordinarily 5000 lamps of 10-candle 
power, and 1000 lamps of 16-candle power. These displace 8000 
gas-burners. It is stated, but vaguely, that the Opera installation 
has been executed by a Company who will receive for the light a 
scale of payment nearly the same as the former charge for gas. 





THE LAST AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 
SCHEME. 

Tue admiration of “bigness’’ for its own sake is popularly 
supposed, with more or less justice, to be a peculiarly American 
weakness. It has been said that on the morrow of the Chicago 
fire the feelings of the surviving, though houseless citizens, were 
divided between grief for their losses, and satisfaction that thence- 
forward Chicago would be universally allowed to have been the 
scene of the very biggest fire on record. Whatever truth there 
may be underlying this impeachment, it is undeniable that in 
business matters the citizens of the United States betray a remark- 
able propensity for operating upon the grand scale. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the spirit of despotism against which the people 
of the Union so carefully protected themselves in the construction 
of their political constitution has attained in their commercial and 
judustrial organization a development unknown in the Old World. 
Americans would not have a Napoleon in politics; but they have 
had many Napoleons of finance. The conditions necessary for 
the rise of a despotic governor may not exist; but it is wonder- 
ful how favourable the circumstances of the United States are to 
the establishment of ruling monopolies in trade, which are in their 
way as inimical to liberty as any political tyranny. The citizens 
of the United States may hold their Fourth of July celebrations, 
and upon these and similar occasions may flatter themselves that 
the goddess of Liberty whom they worship is a native of New 
England, and does not belong to any other nation under Heaven ; 
but the unimpassioned observer may be pardoned for wondering 
how much worse is the tyranny of a Bonaparte, a Nicholas, or 
a Bismarck than that of a Jay Gould, a Vanderbilt, or one of the 
nameless oligarchy that profits by the Tariff to the detriment of 
native consumers. Quite recently the newspapers have been specu- 
lating as to the possibilities of the establishment of a “ corner"’ in 
wheat by Chicago operators. The idea of laying hands upon the 
bulk of the food supply of the world is big enough to attract the 
attention and excite the admiration of any Yankee ; but fortunately 
the sources of the grain importations of the United Kingdom are 
too diverse to be brought into one combination. The Standard 
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Oil Company, with their hold upon the whole produce of the 
American petroleum field, is a most remarkable example of the 
national propensity to organize trade upon what may be called a 
despotic basis; and it is the biggest thing in monopolies that the 
world has ever seen. 

The coal gas companies of the States are just now in the thick 
of the fight for life against the encroachments of the water gas 
speculators, who are backed by the Standard Oil Company. There 
is not a town of any magnitude in the States where this conflict 
has not directly or indirectly made its effects felt. And what is 
more, the coal gas interest seems to lose ground daily. Slowly but 
surely the water-gas interest is coming to the front at meetings of 
District Associations of Gas Engineers, from New England to the 
far West. Some prominent coal gas advocates yet manage to keep 
the oil at bay; but the tone of the majority is changed towards it. 
Water gas is, as it always has been, a noxious compound, and 
nothing will make it otherwise ; but the Standard Oil Company are 
able to charm mayors and aldermen, and even gas directors. 
Naphtha must be sold; and so the generator supplants the retort. 
Nobody pretends that merit has anything to do with the movement. 
The Standard Oil Company have the men and the money to 
advance their interests ; and so the affair progresses, 

Recently another organization has arisen to compete with the 
Standard Oil Company for the control of the lighting of American 
towns. We have noticed once or twice the progress of Mr. West- 
inghouse as an electrician ; but we have probably failed to convey 
to our readers a true impression of the character and aims of this 
new rival of Edison and Brush and the rest. Mr. Westinghouse, 
however, is no ordinary man; and in taking up electric lighting as 
a study, he has had in view something very much more than the 
sale of one more pattern of lamp or dynamo to compete with the 
others already in the market. He means nothing less than to sub- 
stitute the electric light for coal gas, and to combine with it the 
supply of fuel gas for heating, cooking, and trade purposes ; and he 
looks to do this by working through, and with, the existing coal gas 
companies. This then is the present alternative for American gas 
companies threatened with the rivalry of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. If they cannot keep the water-gas people at bay on the one 
hand, and if they find themselves afilicted with the rivalry of electric 
lighting speculators on the other, the choice for coal-gas people lies 
between capitulation, ruin, or union with Mr. Westinghouse. 

To understand the position, it is necessary for our readers to bear 
in mind that in the greater number of American towns gas is 
almost as much the light of luxury as the incandescent electric 
light is with us. Gas at 2 dols. and upwards per 1000 cubic feet is 
upon nearly equal terms with the incandescent electric lamp; 
and when the latter puts in an appearance in any of the small 
towns where the gas company are struggling with the begin- 
nings of a business in gas, necessarily at a comparatively high 
figure, the cream of this business is apt to be effectively skimmed 
thereby. Thus between two fires, what can the gas company do ? 
Mr. Westinghouse offers his aid in these circumstances. He has 
at his back an organization as complete, and supported by as much 
money as even the Standard Oil Company can boast. He is for 
the present enjoying the full flush of his reputation as one of the 
most successful men of his day and nation ; and this, especially in 
America, means that he has at his command as much capital as 
he chooses to ask for. His compatriots may not know anything 
about his electric lighting system or his fuel gas; but they know 
him, and that suffices. It is despotism “ breaking out in a fresh 
place.’’ Such is the personal magnetism of Mr. Westinghouse that 
there are not wanting cool-headed gas managers to declare that in 
him is the only hope of salvation from the Standard Oil Company. 
It is a remarkable state of affairs. 

Not many years ago Mr. Westinghouse set up a factory in 
Pittsburgh for the manufacture of his railway brakes, &c. At that 
time, although natural gas was known and used to some extent in 
the district, it was not a success. There was so much difficulty in 
carrying it through the distributing mains, owing to its high 
pressure and variation of temperature, that escapes and consequent 
explosions and conflagrations were common. Being practically 
odourless, the danger of leaks is with this gas very great; and leaks 
were apparently so unavoidable that at one time the idea of pro- 
hibiting the introduction of natural gas into the town of Pittsburgh 
was very nearly put into practice by the local authority. Mr. 
Westinghouse took the matter in hand, however, and speedily 
made such a change in the methods of distributing and regulating 
natural gas that at the present time the consumption of this fuel 
in the town and district of Pittsburgh alone takes the place of 
10,000 tons of coal per day. By this means Pittsburgh has become 
a comparatively clean town; and the name of Westinghouse is 
naturally high in the land. 

Having conquered the natural gas problem, Mr. Westinghouse 
turned his attention to electric lighting. He saw, like everybody 
else, that alternating currents of high potential are the most econo- 
mical form of electro-motive power; and as these are not suitable 
for incandescent lighting, he transforms or converts this form of 
electrical energy into low tension currents for incandescent lamps, 
by means of a system of induction coils, or something answering 
the same purpose. Supposing the distributing mains to be sus- 
pended on posts or buried in pipes underground, the Westinghouse 
converters are attached to them outside the house to be lighted; so 
that only the harmless low tension current is admitted inside the 
premises. The points claimed by the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany are, in brief, that their system avoids complicated wiring, 
regulators, accumulators, as well as ‘“‘all other details that have 





prevented commercial success heretofore.’’ It is also stated to cost 
much less to lay down than any other, and to give a higher duty iy 
light per pound of fuel. The electrical etticiency of the Westino. 
house dynamo is 94 per cent. ; the loss in the converters is less tha 
2 per cent.; and the Company guarantee a commercial efficiency 
of ten 16-candle lamps per indicated horse power used. The total 
cost of setting up a Westinghouse lighting plant, under ordin 

conditions, is stated to be not more than £3 per lamp, includins 
everything. 

As we have already stated, the design of the Westinghouse Com. 
pany is very much larger than the mere sale of electrical plant, 
They propose to work in conjunction with the Fuel Gas and Elee. 
trical Engineering Company and the Standard Underground Cabj, 
Company in the following manner :—They will grant to any United 
States coal gas company an exclusive license for their district for 
the supply of Westinghouse electric lighting, and for the supplemen. 
tary supply of fuel gas, to be made according to a new system not 
yet published, but which is alleged to be capable of putting fuel gag 
into the existing holders at about 14d. per 1000 cubic feet. In this 
way the coal gas company would be transformed into an electric 
lighting and fuel gas company, using a large proportion of thei 
existing plant, and making a profitable business on the ruins of 
their old undertaking. They would thus be enabled to laugh at 
the Standard Oil and the other speculative electric lighting com. 
panies. No onerous obligations of any kind are to be imposed by 
Mr. Westinghouse. Contracts are to be made directly between the 
principals interested, upon terms very favourable to the gas com. 
panies, who are not to be required to buy of Mr. Westinghouse for 
one day longer than they find it to their advantage to do so. That 
is to say, directly any other system supersedes that of Mr. 
Westinghouse, he will give up his contracts. Even now, he pre. 
fesses to ask such prices and to offer such terms “ that no intending 
purchaser or user can afford to entertain a proposition for alterna. 
ting current apparatus from others at any price,” with the attendant 
risk of infringement. 

Thus it will be seen that the country of monopolies and of 
industrial oligarchies will have yet one more monopoly, and will 
furnish one more example of the power of organization. If My. 
Westinghouse succeeds in his enterprise, it will be the “ biggest 
thing” in “booms” that the Continent has yet witnessed. To 
abolish coal gas and to supersede water gas at one stroke, and to 
fill their places with cheap incandescent electric lamps and fuel gas, 
is indeed a stupendous scheme. The fact that it is Mr. Westin. 
house’s scheme is accepted as guaranteeing its success by a vast 
number of engineers and capitalists from Boston to New Orleans 
and from Baltimore to St. Louis. It is difficult to realize the 
thoroughness of Americans in supporting a man whose name is 
with them a synonym for success. The fact remains, however, 
that in gas and electric lighting matters, Westinghouse is with them 
the man of the hour. We have now given his programme. It 
remains to be seen how far the performance will redeem the promise. 





Urimizinc THE NriaGaRA Fats For Exvectric Licutine Pre. 
PosEs.—The Buffalo Electric Light Company have entered into a 
contract with the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Tunnel and Power 
Company to take 10,000-horse power, at 15 dols. per horse power 
per annum, for lighting the city as well as for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The route for the proposed cable has been surveyed from 
the Falls—a distance of 20 miles. Negotiations are also pending for 
lighting and supplying power to other towns in the vicinity. 

Mr. S. HUNTER AND THE MANAGERSHIP OF THE SALFoRD Gas- 
Works.—By the paragraph which we reproduced last week (p. 987) 
from the Manchester Examiner, our readers generally will have 
learned that the various matters connected with the letting of the 
gas coal contracts of the Salford Corporation are likely shortly to 
again occupy the attention of a Court of Law. We understand 
that this is not the only phase of what is known as the “ Salford 
Gas-Works Scandal” which will come into prominence before 
long; it being reported that the action of the Gas Committee, as 
the result of the Ellis-Lever trial, is to be contested by Mr. Hunter, 
who, if rumour is to be believed, intends bringing an action 
against the Corporation for wrongful dismissal. 

Insury To Puant Lire By THE ELectric Licut.—In the early 
days of electric lighting, one of the advantages claimed for this 
system of illumination was its beneficial effect on plant life. This 
has not been the result of the lighting of the Winter Palace at 
St. Petersburg ; the intense brilliancy of the light having been found 
to cause dire destruction among the ornamental plants used for the 
decoration of the banqueting halls. It appears, says the Electrician, 
that the complete illumination of the rooms for a single night 18 
enough to cause the leaves to turn yellow and dry up, and ult- 
mately to fall off. The damage to the celebrated collection of palms 
at the Palace is especially serious. It is supposed that the injury 
is principally due to the sudden change from the sunless days of 
the northern winter, and from the subdued light of the plant-houses, 
to the blinding light of the banqueting halls. It has been show? 
beyond a doubt that the rapidity of the injurious action, and its 
amount, are directly proportional to the intensity of the illumina- 
tion; and plants standing in niches or other places partially 
shielded from the light are found to remain uninjured. There's 
no doubt that the injurious effects of the light are greatly intensi- 
fied by the dry, artiticially heated atmosphere of the rooms, a0 
that they would be minimized, if not entirely obviated, if the plants 
could be surrounded by a steamy atmosphere, such as that in which 
they are grown. 
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THAWING FRozeEN GROUND. 

In cases where repairs to gas-pipes are necessary during severe 
frost, it is suggested that the ground may be thawed and 
kept warm by the use of quicklime. The suggestion is made 
by the Italian journal l’Elettricita, which narrates how the 

ound where the excavation is to begin should be covered 
with alternate layers of lime and snow. The lime becomes 
slaked, and warms the ground under it so effectually that it may 
be dug up with the greatest ease, even where the cold is excessive. 
Afew hours must be allowed for the lime to act upon the soil; and 
therefore it may be laid down overnight in places where excavations 
are to be made on the morrow. As the lime costs money in the 
first place, and has to be carted to the site where it is to be used, 
and removed therefrom in a bulkier condition, it is a question to 
be determined by local conditions whether any economy can be 
secured by this means in comparison with the increased cost of 
working in frozen as contrasted with thawed soil. No particulars 
are forthcoming with regard to this aspect of the question. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE THERMO-REGULATOR. 

Mr. G. Westinghouse, of Pittsburgh, has devised an “ automatic 
thermo gas regulator,” for ensuring equable temperature in rooms 
heated by gas fires or stoves. The apparatus is used by the Phila- 
delphia Natural Gas Company, and is described by the American 
Manufacturer as very sensitive and successful in operation. In 
appearance it is merely a brass tube standing 

vertically on the gas-supply pipe in some con- 

venient part of the room, away from the 
direct influence of radiation from the heat- 
ing-stove. The accompanying illustration 
shows the internal arrangement of the appa- 
ratus. The gas enters at A, and issues to the 
stove at B. Interposed between these pas- 
sages is a valve M, which, when in the posi- 
tion shown, allows the gas to pass freely; 
the valve being held clear of the gas way by 
the small spring N. Immediately over this 
valve is an india-rubber socket K, secured by 
its flange between the brass nut J and the 
main body L of the fixture. To the nut is 
attached a brass tube I, terminating at the 
z top in another brass fitting G. Held between 
the pieces F and G is another india-rubber 
socket H, which covers a plug D', pressed 
downward by a spring E, and terminating in 
a screw-spindle working inacapC. By turn- 
ing this cap, which has a milled edge, the 
elastic socket H may be pressed downward 
or raised for purposes of adjustment. Previ- 
ous to putting the socket H in its place, the 
tube I is filled with alcohol at a temperature 
ofabout 65° or 70° Fahr. The socket is then fixed in position, and the 
whole apparatus firmly screwed up. The operation of the device is 
clear. The expansion of the alcohol by heat forces the lower india- 
rubber socket K downwards, and so depresses the valve M and 
checks the flow of gas. The lowering of the temperature, and the 
consequent contraction of the alcohol, permits the valve to lift, and 
80 increases the flow of gas from A to B. The plug D may be so 
adjusted by manipulating the cap C that the valve will act at any 
desired temperature. The valve has a notch in it, so as to avoid 
entirely cutting off the supply. So sensitive is the arrangement, 
that an alteration of 2° in the temperature of an apartment in 
which it is fixed will bring it into operation. 


RENDERING Brick WALLS WATERPROOF. 

In connection with the works of water supply constructed by 
Mr. F. 8. Odell, member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
for the High School for Boys, Lawrenceville, New Jersey, an 
underground reservoir for rain water was built in a pit excavated 
for the purpose. The side walls of the reservoir are 18 inches 
thick, of rubble stone masonry laid in cement, and well backed 
against the sides of the excavation, which was in hard clay and 
soft rock. This mason’s work is lined with 44 inches of brick; a 
space of 2 inches between the stone and brickwork being filled 
with cement mortar. The bottom is of concrete, with a surface 
rendering of cement. The chief peculiarity of the work is the 
means adopted to render the brickwork more impervious to water. 
With this view, the whole of the interior surface of the brick lining 
was washed with a preparation of Castile soap and alum in solu- 
tion. This is the same preparation as was used on the walls of the 
Croton Reservoir sluice-house in 1862, and proved efficient. The 
Proportion of the ingredients is 1 part of alum to 5 parts of Castile 
Soap; and it was applied in two coats, at a total cost of about 
2he. per square foot. 


s M. Hiren on THE FLow oF Gases. 

M. Hirn has explained in the Annales de Chemie et de Physique 
© experiments by which he has become convinced that the 
generally accepted kinetic theory of gases is erroneous. The 
Practical interest of this subject consists in its bearing upon the 
question of the flow of gases through orifices from one receptacle 
Into another maintained at a lower pressure. In his communica- 
tion, M. Hirn cites the various equations by which it has been 
qiempted to represent the movement of elastic and non-elastic 
uids; and proceeds to inquire, in the first place, if there exists a 
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maximum rate of flow for a gas issuing from a reservoir kept at a 
constant pressure into another, the counter-pressure in which may 
be varied at will. Secondly, M. Hirn inquires if there exists a limit 
of the rate of flow to which the velocity of flow converges in pro- 
portion as the counter-pressure diminishes, as indicated by the 
formula of Weisbach or Zeuner. Air under normal pressure and 
at the ordinary temperature was enclosed in a gasholder, which, as 
it emptied itself, dropped with a velocity measured by means of a 
registering apparatus, in order to give the quantity of fluid emitted. 
The air escaped by a small orifice of vaults form into a receptacle 
which had been exhausted by a water-pump. The pressure in this 
receiver was indicated by a water-gauge. With these data to go 
upon, M. Hirn calculated the velocities of flow which in certain 
cases exceeded 4000 and even 5000 metres. This velocity would, 
moreover, increase out of all limit, if the pressure in the recipient 
could be indefinitely diminished. According to M. Hirn, therefore, 
the true law of the flow of gases remains unknown ; and it is to be 
concluded that all hydrodynamic equations are wrong, and that 
“the modern theory of gases has received a formal denial from 
experience.” 








Communicated Article. 


LIQUID FUEL. 
By W. Gapp, C.E., of Manchester. 


Ihe depression in the value of tar has forced gas managers to a 
consideration of its uses as fuel. To enable this to be properly 
investigated, with the least loss of time in experimenting, it is 
advisable to have the results of former work in this direction clearly 
understood by all concerned. The writer having spent much time, 
labour, and, as a consequence, money upon the economic burning 
of liquid fuels during the past 20 years, his experience and con- 
clusions at this juncture may be of some value to those engineers 
who are proposing to carry on the process. 

First then, it may be interesting to note that it was about the 
year 1865 that the writer’s attention was primarily drawn towards 
the idea that probably the next substance, after coal, to be used in 
quantity for steam generation and other industrial purposes, would 
be of a liquid rather than of a solid character. To think was, of 
course, to commence experiments, and to thoroughly investigate 
the heat-giving properties of various liquid substances, both as 
regarded actual commercial objects and possible derivatives from 
natural products. In 1867 the writer became aware of the investi- 
gations, into the possibilities of liquid fuels, made by the late Pro- 
fessor Rankine, together with the earlier practical experiments of 
Captain Jasper Selwyn, R.N. (now Admiral Selwyn), and also some 
by Mr. Richardson, C.E., and was thus able to compare at that date 
their results with his own. The extent and range of the work 
performed, in connection with this subject, by the above-named 
gentlemen, is less known by far than it ought to be. In 1878 the 
investigations and experiments reached such a point that the writer 
was enabled to formulate and patent a new method of burning 
liquid fuels, entirely different from the nozzle-blast process, and 
which, in many respects, gave far better results during prolonged 
operations. The unprecedented rise in the price of coal at that time 
brought this method within a measurable distance of introduction 
on a large scale, and was in the hands of capitalists for the purpose, 
when—unfortunately for the commercial prospects of the invention, 
but fortunately doubtless for the country at large—the price of coal 
came down again with a run; and, probably as a consequence, the 
economic burning of liquid fuels has received less and less attention 
from 1878 down to a recent period, when the necessities of the 
gas industry have again brought the subject to the front. 

In the year 1877 Rear-Admiral Selwyn detailed his extensive 
experiments with liquid firing in connection with marine boilers 
at Woolwich Dockyard; and he recorded the fact of the Russians 
having eight steamers on the Caspian fired with liquid fuel at that 
date. About the same time Professor Barff made certain investi- 
gations into the subject, the extent of which, so far as the writer is 
aware, he has not given to the scientific world. There were also 
several manufacturing firms, chemists, and others—notably one or 
two at Manchester—who essayed the matter on a practical basis, 
and, indeed, carried on the combustion of creosote oil, as a means 
of reducing a bye-product for a good number of years; but, gener- 
aily speaking, the subject in this country has been allowed to drop, 
although the Russians on the Caspian have been developing the 
system for both steamships and locomotives. 

The earliest experiments and investigations brought out the fact 
that liquid fuels have, in practice, many advantages over the solid ; 
and at the same time show not only a far higher evaporative value 
for their weight, but a more effective duty attainable from less of 
the heat being wasted. The four main causes of waste heat in the 
use of any combustible are: (1) Incomplete combustion ; (2) radia- 
tion and conduction; (8) the chimney taking off the products too 
hot; (4) excess of air. ‘The whole of these are far more under con- 
trol with a liquid fuel than, at any rate, with such solids as coal and 
coke. Then with all solid fuels there is the laborious process of 
firing if done by hand, or a complicated method if accomplished ~ 
mechanical means; but which is a simple automatic matter wit. 
liquid fuels. 

The relative loss of effective heat in the best known methods of 
burning coal was well illustrated by Mr. Lewis T. Wright in his 
admirable paper published in the Journat for Jan. 4 last, although 
it will be found that a higher rate of efficiency has been obtained, 
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from creosote oil at least, than Mr. Wright has tabulated. Doubt- 
less he has given such as can readily be obtained under ordinary 
conditions. Referring for a moment to Mr. Wright’s remarks on 
Mr. D. Kinnear Clark’s tables, giving 29°08 Ibs. to some oils as a 
theoretical evaporative duty, the highest familiar to the writer is 
the sextane of Hoffman, with a calorific value of 28°72. But this 
substance is not obtainable in sufficient commercial quantities for 
burning; and therefore Mr. Wright has done wisely in calling 
attention to this point. Professor Rankine, in 1867, said, with 
regard to the burning of creosote and other oils, that “ it would seem 
no difficult matter with fuel of that sort to diminish the waste of 
heat, through imperfect combustion, to nothing, and the waste of 
heat through hot gases going up the chimney to something very 
small indeed. In fact, such an efficiency as 90 per cent. of the 
total evaporative power being realized, instead of being an extra- 
ordinary thing, may be looked upon as a very ordinary thing. So 
that taking the theoretical evaporative power of some hydrocarbon 
compounds at 224, we ought not to be surprised that even with 
rude apparatus, in a merely experimental state, we can get an 
evaporation of 19 or 20 times the weight of fuel—say, 19 at all 
events. I believe that has been realized in experiments that have 
been made, and that are now being continued.” The writer may 
add that, as a matter of fact, such results had been realized at that 
time both by the experiments referred to of Captain Selwyn and his 
own. Selwyn reported at this date that 301bs. of dead earth-oil 
had shown the same evaporative duty precisely as 60 lbs. of coal in 
the same furnace. 

The action of the steam-jet was much discussed in the years 
referred to, as it often has been since. That its primary action is 
of the greatest value with liquid fuels cannot but be admitted pro- 
bably by all who have given attention to the subject; that is, the 
mechanical action of thoroughly mixing the vaporous or gaseous 
fuel with the oxygen required for the purpose of combustion—the 
churning of the particles all together, so that they shall come very 
intimately into contiguity. There may be other modes of opera- 
tion of steam in the furnace than this—a chemical action whose 
effect is to prevent the deposition of unconsumed carbon from 
gaseous fuel, to say the least. All hydrocarbons have a tendency, 
when raised to high temperature, to deposit carbon, unless it be 
instantly, or at any rate very rapidly burned. We see this in the 
smoke that a flame tends to give out, if there is anything to prevent 
immediate and free access of oxygen to the carbon. Probably the 
steam acts as follows :—The oxygen of the steam combines with 
the carbon of the fuel, and the hydrogen of both is set free. A 
mixture of carbonic oxide and hydrogen is thus produced, which is 
sure to be completely burnt as soon as a sufficient quantity of air 
gets access to it, and the deposit of unconsumed carbon prevented 
entirely. 

That the results obtained in the past were higher than the 
recent ones mentioned by Mr. Wright in the paper previously 
alluded to, the following will show :—In 1877 (ten years ago now) 
Selwyn records that, of nine months’ actual trials, with a fuel 
whose calorific value was, according to its chemical constituents, 
17°5 lbs. of water vapourizable by 1 Ib. of oil, 16°1 lbs. of water 
were actually evaporated, and 2°7 units of heat were lost up the 
chimney. Thus, apparently, 18°8 units of heat were produced 
where 17°5 should have been the full calorific value. The writer’s 
experiments at high temperatures produced the same seemingly 
contradictory phenomenon. To what then is the excess attribu- 
table? The writer called attention to this phenomenon at a time 
when the expression of an explanatory opinion favouring the 
decomposition of steam and increase of heat from the burning of 
the resultant carbonic oxide and hydrogen caused him to be rated, 
by one who thought he knew all about it, as unscientific in the 
extreme. And yet this afterwards came to be accepted. Bunsen 
and Fyfe vouch for it in these memorable words: ‘ Red-hot coal 
and aqueous vapour mutually decompose each other into hydrogen 
and carbonic oxide gases—with some carbonic acid—both of which, 
if sufficient oxygen be present, burn with the production of a 
white heat to form water and carbonic acid ; and numerous obser- 
vations show further that the additional heat evolved more than 
compensates for the fuel used in producing the vapour.” 

The heat of burning hydrogen is about 8776° Fahr. In the 
Woolwich experiments this heat was not attained; but it was 
obtained at Messrs. Griffiths’ factory, Victoria Park, London, and 
also elsewhere, by the employment of a fire-brick combustion 
chamber built inside the boiler-flue. Selwyn records that in the 
Victoria Park experiment an evaporative effect of 46 lbs. of water 
was obtained by the use of 1 lb. of fuel plus 1 1b. of steam. The 
particular kind of oil used for this result is not clear, neither was 
the writer able to repeat the same with the means at his command; 
but it may be explained in theory by the following :—Whenever 
steam passes over heated coke or carbon, decomposition of the 
water vapour takes place. Hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and car- 
bonic acid are produced; and probably two different actions take 
place as represented by these equations: H, 0 + C = H,+ CO, and 
2H,O+C=2H,+ CO, 

There was early found a difficulty in the way of complete com- 
bustion in the furnaces of boilers for steam-raising purposes, which 
was very successfully met by the adoption of a fire-brick or fire-clay 
muffle, This difficulty is best explained when it is realized that 
the unprotected sides and top of a boiler furnace are kept per- 
sistently in a comparatively cold state; and even a lining of fire- 
brick which itself touches the iron, which iron is in contact with 
water whose temperature may not exceed 807° Fahr. (that due to 
about 60 lbs. pressure), can never reach the heat necessary to burn 





solid or liquid fuel completely, still less the 3776° Fahr. necegs 
to burn hydrogen. Therefore, when a fire-brick casing is employed, 
it is necessary that it should be separated from the iron of th, 
boiler by a space, which is filled with a film of gas supplied from 
the highly-heated products of combustion. These considerations 
affect the construction of retort settings in a manner very similar, 
and only to a less degree. Properly considered they demonstrat, 
the importance of insulating, to as great an extent as possible, the 
combustion chamber. This has been enforced from another poin; 
of view by the writer in a former article. The radiant heat—which, 
according to Peclet, is half the total amount—will in such ap 
arrangement be absorbed in the fire-clay, and given out to the iron, 
and by it again to the water, without so much chilling of the com. 
bustion chamber as otherwise results. 

Now, as to the methods adopted for spraying the fuel. Many 
forms of nozzles were tried both at Woolwich and other places, 
some of which it is interesting to observe are being reinvented, 
and even patented as new discoveries ; but the one shown in fig, | 
was such as was finally adopted in the historic trials upon the 
“Oberon” boilers. Not only was it found to be the most efficient, 
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Fia, 3. 
but exceedingly simple in construction. Probably any gas engineer 


has the facilities for its construction on his own premises. Fig. 2 
shows the flue of the boiler arranged with the muffle of fire-clay; 
and fig. 3 gives the general arrangement for a steam-boiler, which 
would require very little modification to adapt it to a retort furnace. 
The oil or tar tank may be at any convenient distance provided 
there is the requisite elevation, and few bends in the connecting- 
pipe A for conveying the oil to the injector B. CC is coke or 
carbon in the form of cinders, &c. D is a dash-brick of fireclay. 
E is the furnace door, which, with this arrangement, is best to be 
hinged above; and § is the steam-pipe. The whole apparatus is 
exceedingly simple. 

The various experiments of the writer, however, led him to the 
conclusion that the principle of the nozzle blast was not under all 
circumstances the most perfect, and that a more controllable, and 
in many respects a more reliable method was possible. He there- 
fore formulated the system already referred to; and, as he is 
inclined to the opinion that such may more especially meet the 
wants, or suit the necessities of gas engineers in the burning of tar 
under their retorts, he proposes to give a complete deseription of 
the apparatus, and its mode of working, in a subsequent article. 








Tae New Saarr ror THE Gosport Warter-Works.—In the 
notice, in last week’s JouRNAL (p. 1006), of the new accumulating 
shaft which Mr. W. Hill has lately completed for the Gosport 
Water Company, it was stated that the well is 40 feet in circum- 
ference. We now learn that this is the diameter of the well ; and 
consequently the interesting work which Mr. Hill has successfully 
carried out under the supervision of the Company’s Managing 
Director (Mr. A. Wright) is much larger in extent than the 
particulars which first reached us led us to suppose. 


Lectures on Gas Cooxine 1n Brussets.—The Brussels Munici- 
pality are extending the usefulness of their permanent exhibition 
of gas cooking appliances in the Rue Grétry by having there 4 
series of discourses on cookery, which, according to l’ Etoile Belge, 
have been attended with a success on which the Communal autho- 
rities have reason to congratulate themselves. The services of Mrs. 
Alting-Mees have been secured—a lady who is not only thoroughly 
versed in her subject, but has the rare gift of being able to express 
herself with facility in the language of her audience. Apart from 
the attraction of novelty which is associated with these demonstra 
tions, a large amount of useful information is conveyed in a pleasing 
way, which secures for them the sustained interest and gene 
approval of the visitors. The above-named journal considers thst 
the results of this new project should encourage the Municipality 
persevere in this direction, as the writer sees in it a definite move 
ment towards founding a school of cookery in Brussels. 
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Cechnical Pecord. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

The Seventieth Quarterly Meeting of this Institution was (as 
priefly recorded in the JourNnaL last week) held on Saturday, the 
98th ult., at Chester. There was a large attendance of the members 
and their friends. By long-established custom, the May meeting 
has come to be regarded as one rather for pleasure than for busi- 
ness; and in the programme of the day’s proceedings, there was no 
mention of either papers or speeches. ‘The members living east 
and north of Manchester assembled shortly after eleven at the 
Exchange Station in that city, and were there met by the Presi- 
dent (Mr. T. Moore, of Macclesfield) and the Honorary Secretary 
(Mr. W. W. Hutchinson, of Barnsley). Travelling by the 11.35 a.m. 
train, they reached Chester shortly after 1 p.m., and were at 
once driven to the Grosvenor Hotel. Here luncheon awaited 
them; and after it had been partaken of the necessary business of 
the day was despatched. 

The Honorary Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, 
held at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, in March last; and the 
record was duly approved. 

Mr. Henry Gill, Manager of the gas-works at Marsden, near 
Huddersfield, having been elected a member of the Institution, 

The PRESIDENT said: Gentlemen,—It is not my intention to 
oceupy the time of this meeting with any lengthy remarks; and 
although we have a most important paper by the Vice-President 
(Mr. T. Duxbury) awaiting discussion, yet we will to-day, if it be 
your pleasure, observe what I may now call an ancient custom, 
and devote our May meeting to a pleasurable reunion and social 
intercourse. I should like to say I consulted Mr. Duxbury upon 
this matter; and it is with his sanction and permission that the 
discussion on his valuable paper is deferred. Allow me to express 
the pleasure I have in again meeting you, and in your name to 
thank those friends who have honoured us to-day with their 
presence, and to welcome you all to the ancient and highly interest- 
ing city of Chester. Perhaps I ought to explain—to our visitors, 
at any rate—that, in common with other scientific institutions, we 
find the social part of our proceedings to form a very agreeable 
recreation. This must be especially so with us, for, unlike those 
gentlemen who are frequently brought together, on the exchange, in 
the market, or elsewhere, our duties practically isolate us from each 
other ; and, remembering that the process of gasmaking goes on night 
and day, whether or not you have a good second in command and 
a good staff of men, the attention of the chief is and must be con- 
stant in every well-regulated gas-works. Therefore it is that 
“once in a way,” and in some cases after travelling considerable 
distances, the pleasure of a reunion of this description is very 
greatly enhanced. I do not think there is anything connected 
with our profession that I need specially notice. So far as I am 
able to judge, the gas industry is in a normal and prosperous con- 
dition. Here and there, where considerable sums are given away, 
either in money or in kind, the complexion of the balance-sheet 
may be spoiled, even to the showing of a deficit. This, however, 
may not be a loss per se, but only a debatable question of policy, 
which we will leave alone to-day. 

Some conversation then ensued as to the desirability of making 
arrangements for the comfort of members of the Institution during 
their visit to Glasgow. The Honorary Secretary had been in com- 
munication with Mr. M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, and a suggestion 
was made that he should be authorized to arrange for the accom- 
modation of the Manchester members at one of the Glasgow 
hotels. This met with the unanimous approval of the meeting ; 
as did also a proposition that arrangements should be made, if 
possible, for special carriages for the party to be attached to one of 
the trains leaving Manchester in the afternoon of Monday, the 
27th of June, the day before the opening of The Gas Institute 
meeting. Both these matters were Teft with Mr. Hutchinson to 
arrange and communicate the result to the members by circular. 


The only remaining matter was a vote of thanks heartily accorded 
to Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, Engineer and Manager of the 
Chester Gaslight Company, for courteously assisting in the arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

The members and friends then proceeded to the river side, and 
took steamer for a trip up the Dee. The weather was dull and not 
too warm ; but the trip was an enjoyable one. The destination was 
Eccleston Ferry, which is close to Eaton Hall, the seat of the Duke 
of Westminster. A walk through a portion of the park and an 
Inspection of the state apartments of the famous house were 
enjoyed. The hall itself is architecturally magnificent; and its 
furniture and decorations on the most elaborate and costly scale. 
Most of the pictures are modern works; but there are several fine 
examples of Rubens and Snyder, and some notable paintings by 
Marks, Millais, and Thornyeroft. Altogether, it is a very grand 
place, and worth the visit which the Institution paid to it. Before 
returning to the landing-stage, most of the members found time for 
&run round the stables, where there are some very valuable horses, 
including two well-known ‘“ Derby winners” of years gone by— 
Bend Or and Shotover. The return journey to Chester was accom- 
Plished according to the programme}; and at a quarter to six the 
members sat down to dinner at the Grosvenor Hotel. Almost 
immediately after the table was cleared, the proceedings were 
brought to a close; only one toast—that of ‘‘the Queen ’’—being 
submitted. Time was thus given for a visit to some of the sights 





of the city. The return train left about eight o'clock, and a 
pleasant and interesting day was brought to a close. 

It is only just to add that credit is due to Mr. Hutchinson and 
one or two other gentlemen who drew up the programme, and 
= cam in carrying out the arrangements without the slightest 

te. . 





OHIO GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from p. 989.) 

At the conclusion of the discussion on Mr. Bates’s paper, on 
‘* Condensation,”’ as given last week, 

Mr. G. H. Christian, jun., of Norwalk, read a paper on “ The 
Relative Cost of Coal and Water Gas.” Having been connected 
for some years with the erection of gas-works and the manu- 
facture of water gas, he presented some actual facts and figures as 
to its cost, as compared with coal gas, with a view of showing how 
economically the two processes could be worked in conjunction, pro- 
vided coal and naphtha were obtainable at reasonable prices. All 
water-gas apparatus, he remarked, consists essentially of two 
—. made of wrought iron and lined with fire-brick. One 
is known as the “generator;’’ and the other as the ‘ superheater.”’ 
The former is charged with coal or coke, to a thickness of 3 to 5 
feet ; and the latter is packed loosely with broken fire-brick, with 
the exception of a space, or ‘gas chamber,” 3 or 4 feet square, at 
the base. A flue or pipe passes from the top of the generator to 
the bottom of the superheater. The fuel in the generator is ignited, 
and, by means of a fan-blast, it is brought to full incandescence ; 
whilst at the same time the packing in the superheater is raised to 
a white heat. During this part of the operation, the gases escape 
into an ordinary chimney by a suitable communication. As soon 
as sufficient heat is obtained, the air-blast valve and the opening 
to the chimney are closed, steam is admitted below the fuel, and 
crude oil or naphtha run in on the top. The gases thus formed 
are conducted through the superheater into a condensing and 
purifying plant of the ordinary kind. After a time it is necessary 
to “‘get up the heat” again; and so operations are carried on 
alternately. The steam is turned on first, when commencing 
to make gas; and some judgment is necessary in regulating 
the oil supply, which is sent in slowly, reaching the maximum 
about the middle of the run, and stopped off entirely a few 
minutes before closing, so as to secure the benefit of all the oil. 
The best results yet obtained when making at the rate of 300,000 
cubic feet per day, have been 1000 cubic feet of 20-candle gas from 
60lbs. of hard coal or coke and 4 gallons of naphtha; and the 
apparatus as above described is usually erected in duplicate, so that 
the production of gas is continuous. A double set of this kind will 
run 2} years without re-lining; but the fire-brick in the super- 
heater must be renewed every six months. The cost of these 
repairs would be about £50 annually. The purifying charges 
are very low; and a plant turning out the quantity of gas above 
named could be worked by a staff of seven men, including the 
manager. To secure this quantity of gas by means of coal, with 
cannel or oil as an enricher, a staff of no less than 21 men would 
be needed ; and the wear and tear of the retorts alone would come 
to £200 or £300 per annum. If these processes were combined, so 
that the coke produced from the coal was all used as a fuel in the 
generator—in which case about two-thirds water gas and one-third 
coal gas would be the aggregate production—the net cost of the gas 
in the holder would be 20 per cent. less than that of coal gas only, 
and 10 per cent. less than that of water gas only. This part of the 
subject was illustrated by several tables, showing that the net cost 
of making 150 million cubic feet of gas per annum would be about 
£11,000 if the ordinary coal process was used, £10,200 if made by 
the water-gas process, and only a little over £9000 if the two were 
combined as suggested. 

Having shown that, according to the figures quoted, water gas 
was cheaper than coal gas, Mr. Christian went on to examine the 
relative value of the two gases, working on the following data :— 

Composition of each 1000 Cubic Feet, 


Water Gas. Coal Gas. 

Hydrogen . : «> 2°3 lbs. 2°3 lbs. 
Marshgas. .... -.-.- + 10°0,, 15°65 ,, 
en ee ee ee a Tt. 
Carbonic oxide ..... . 20, 68 4 
Nitrogen, oxygen,carbonicacid,&e. 8:0 ,, 80 , 

Total weight . . . 650°3 Ibs. 34°0 Ibs. 

Specific gravity . .. . ° 0°650 0°480 

Heat units yieldedon combustion. 820,000 730,000 

Temperature of combustion with 
20 per cent. excess of air . 4s00° F. .. 4580° F. 


Gas was used for lighting, heating, and motive power. As to the 
latter, while, according to theory, 0°17 lbs. of coal should yield 
1-horse power, the best results possible in practice were a consump- 
tion of 0°661b.; and many steam-engines went up to a consump- 
tion of 5lbs. or more per horse power developed. The highest 
duty yet obtained with gas was a consumption of 20 cubic feet for 
each horse power; showing gas to be far superior to steam as a 
source of motive power. In respect to heating power, it would be 
seen that water gas furnished, volume for volume, 12} per cent. 
more heat than coal gas; and therefore it was cheaper to this ex- 
tent as a source of heat or of power. 

The estimated cost of water gas, as above given, was based on 
naphtha at about 2d. per gallon. But it had been Papacy of 
shown that, when working on the large scale, crude oil could be 
used instead; and this could be obtained at half the price of 
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naphtha. The working cost was also reduced, as the scale of 
——— of operations was increased, to a much greater extent 
with water gas than with coal gas. Mr. Christian thought the 
objections advanced against the presence of a large percentage of 
carbonic oxide in the gas were a ss and he pointed out that 
there was no ground for the fear that the increased specific gravity 
of the water gas would necessitate enlargement of mains and ser- 
vices, because the pressure could be increased in proportion, without 
increasing the loss by leakage. 

In concluding, the author remarked that, according to tests made 
in various places, the water-gas process had proved to be the best 
for carburetting natural gas; and he expressed the opinion that 
ere long it would be shown to be the best for all purposes. In reply 
to a question he said that at Norwalk he used the water-gas 
process entirely ; but he recommended the combination of coal and 
water-gas processes in any place where gas coal was cheap. He 
had always used anthracite or hard coal, but had heard that some- 
one had lately developed a process for making water gas out of 
any kind of soft coal. 

Mr. Critchlow opened the discussion on the paper by emphasizing 
the reference to the use of crude oil instead of naphtha. He knew 
it was employed in about a dozen water-gas works, yielding as good 
results, and costing only half the price. Mr. Burdett Loomis, of 
Hartford, said he had lately been able to devise means by which 
any kind of bituminous coal, and even slack or dust (so long as it 
was pure coal, and did not contain dirt or slate) could be used for 
the generation of water gas. Mr. Monks welcomed a discussion 
on water gas, believing that while there were many works which 
were able to do without it because they could produce coal 
gas at a low figure, it might be adopted with advantage in others. 
He thought the cause of water gas had suffered by attempts 
to make it too cheaply in competition with coal gas; and he 
instanced the successful operations carried on with it by Mr. 
Bradley, Engineer of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, in competition with coal gas, as an example of its application 
in a judicious manner. When naphtha was 14d. per gallon, the 
water gas was, he said, much cheaper; but now it had increased 
in price. The natural laws of supply and demand had operated ; 
and he believed that, at present prices, the cost of either coal or 
water gas, in the holder, was about the same. Large gas-works, 
at any rate, should be so equipped as to be able to turn out either 
coal or water gas. The latter was valuable, on account of the 
small amount of labour required, in case of a strike. It might also 
be adopted where the market for coal gas residuals was bad. 
Although he was the author of the law in Massachusetts by which 
the use of water gas was prohibited, he now thought this law should 
be repealed, as instances might be cited of undertakings that could 
not make coal gas with profit, but could work water gas well. Mr. 
Goodwin, of Philadelphia, gave an account of the Dowson gas 
apparatus. Mr. Loomis thought that Dowson gas was practically 
the Siemens producer gas. In his apparatus he made producer 
and water gas alternately, by admitting first air and then steam. 
As he worked in duplicate, one section was producing water gas 
while another was making producer gas, and these mixed in the 
outlet-pipe ; so that the quality of the product was regular. The 
coal must be in a complete state of incandescence to make water 
gas properly. The President (Mr. J. Emerson M‘Millin) remarked 
that when a generator furnace was supplied with steam, or caused 
to evaporate water from the ashpan, the resulting product was, to all 
intents and purposes, Dowson gas. 

After transacting some routine business, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, passing votes of thanks, &c., the meeting was 
closed, and the members visited the Dayton Gas- Works. 





Ir is reported in the local press that a deputation has waited on 
Mr. Thomas Newbigging, C.E., to solicit him to again stand as 
the Gladstonian Liberal candidate for the Rossendale Division of 
Lancashire, and that Mr. Newbigging’s reply leaves no ground for 
supposing that he will again contest the seat. 


At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, under the 
presidency of Mr. D. Adamson, Mr. Percy C. Gilchrist read an 
interesting paper on the utilization of basic slag for agricultural 
purposes. He said that numerous experiments made during the 
past three years had proved that the phosphoric acid in basic 
slag was assimilated by plants, and. that it was comparable as a 
phosphatic manure with superphosphate itself. The importance of 
this subject was shown by the fact that 400,000 tons of basic slag 
were made in 1886, containing, on an average, some 17 to 20 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid and 50 per cent. of lime, &e. At first it 
was thought that, like the slag from the puddling furnace, its phos- 
phoric acid would not be available for plants; but numerous expe- 
riments had shown that the slag was a new source of phosphatic 
manure. Its beneficial action, like that of superphosphate, was 
very much aided by using with it other manures to give the neces- 
sary nitrogen and potassic salts required by the soil—such as 
dung, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of potash. 
This slag is specially recommended for sandy, loamy, peaty, and 
poorly calcareous soils; and it should be ploughed in with the 
dung whenever possible. If nitrate of soda or other soluble manure 
is employed in connection with it, such manure should, of course, 
be used later on. Without discussing the novelty or the value of 
this new manure, which has already been utilized in Germany, it 
may be pointed out that its adoption by farmers would probably 
lead to a further use of sulphate of ammonia, the advantages of 
which would be felt to some extent by gas manufacturers. 





PROFESSOR SEGER’S PYROSCOPES, AND THE TESTING 
OF RETORT TEMPERATURES. 
By Dr. A. HEIntz. 


[A Paper read before the Baltic Society of Gas Engineers, and translated 
from the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.] 


The improvements which have of late been made in retort. 
settings enable us, more easily than has hitherto been the case, to 
make use of the high temperatures which result from the workin 
of gas-furnaces ; and for this reason it appears to be desirable to 
devise some means for accurately measuring the heat produced at 
different places inside the furnace. This consideration applies in an 
equal degree to the gas, glass, and chemical industries, as well as to 
others of a similar kind. If we consider the great variety of the 
degrees of heat we meet with everywhere, in the household as well 
as in industrial undertakings, we find it comparatively easy to make 
tolerably exact calculations of the heat, as long as we possess in the 
alcohol and mercury thermometers the measure supplied by the 
altered bulk of the liquid they contain. But when we approach 
300° C., the mercury test becomes very unreliable; and when this 
point is reached, it is no longer available. 

It is not my intention to refer at length to the numerous, and 
frequently very ingenious, methods which have at different times 
been resorted to in order to find an efficient means of measuring 
heat at high temperatures, either by the expansion cf atmospheric 
air or of nitrogen, or by the alternative expansion and contraction 
of solid bodies, such as have been employed in the first instance 
by Mr. Wedgwood, and still more recently to better purpose by 
MM. Saintignon and Fischer. Yet neither these nor the electric 
pyrometer devised by Herr Siemens have done full justice to their 
purpose. If the last-named appliance is heated frequently to very 
high temperatures, the platinum wire is apt to lose its efficiency, 
consequently the apparatus must be adjusted before being put to any 
fresh use, or the platinum wire must be replaced ; and in any case 
the instrument must be tested afresh before being employed again. 
Notwithstanding extended and repeated inquiries, I have not been 
abie to learn where, or in what manner this apparatus has found any 
constant, uninterrupted application. 

More reliable results are to be obtained by experiments in which 
the alteration of the condition of various substances is taken into 
account, especially in their transition from the solid to the liquid 
state. If we compare the melting points of the different metals 
upon the basis of the centigrade scale, we find that quicksilver 
melts at—39°; the so-called alloy of Lipowitz (consisting of 4 parts 
tin, 8 parts lead, 15 parts bismuth, and 3 parts cadmium), at 63°; 
tin, at 235°; lead, at 335°; zinc, at 420°; aluminum, at 620°; silver, 
at’ 960°; and gold, at 1075°. With regard to platinum, M. Bee- 
querel has found the limits to range between 1460° and 1580°; M. 
Deville fixes the melting point at 2000°, and M. Violle at 1779. 
The commonly accepted average now is 1750°. These differences 
are only to be explained by the fact that the most expert scientists, 
even while provided with the best apparatus, find it to be exceed- 
ingly difficult to measure such high temperatures with any approach 
to certainty. It has, in fact, been ascertained that the melting 
point of platinum, for instance, is liable to be influenced by trifling 
circumstances. Thus the most minute admixture of iridium—a 
metal having great affinity for platinum, and often inseparably 
combined with it—causes a considerably increased difficulty in 
melting it. If, on the other hand, platinum is exposed to a gradu- 
ally reducible white heat in combination with materials containing 
silicate, the result is silicate of platinum, which requires compara- 
tively much less heat for its fusion. ; 

For higher temperatures it is desirable to obtain materials 
having gradually increasing melting points, which are independent 
of the reducing or oxidizing action of the flame. A scale answer- 
ing these requirements was devised a short time since by Professor 
Seger, Principal at the Ceramic Laboratory of the Royal Porcelain 
Manufactory at Berlin. His pyroscopes are so easy of application 
that they may be safely placed into the hands of unskilled work- 
men; and, on account of their cheapness, they can be used in 
large numbers without involving any heavy outlay. For tempera- 
tures which range between the melting points of silver and gold, 
mixtures of these two metals may be conveniently employed ; and it 
is generally accepted that an increase of 20 per cent. of gold repre- 
sents an advance of 23° in the melting point. Upon this basis we 
can easily fix the following melting points :— 


Pr ee er oe about 960° C. 
80 per cent. silver with 20 per cent. gold 

60 ” ” ” 40 ” ” 

40 ” ” ” 60 ” ” 

20 ” ” ” 80 ” ” ° 

co ee er 


From this point upwards we have to resort to mixtures of gold 
and platinum. Unfortunately, the investigations of Professor Seger 
have proved that it is difficult to operate with any alloys contain- 
ing more than 20 per cent. of platinum. Where the platinum pre 
ponderates to a greater extent, the mixture ceases to be homogeneous 
with regard to the melting point. At first there appears a fusion, 
in which the gold exceeds its proper proportion, and which after 4 
while absorbs by degrees the residue containing the excess propor 
tion of platinum; and when this stage is once reached, it is 00 
longer possible to obtain any reliable statistics of observation as t0 
the temperature. ; 
Now, if we assume that the mixtures of gold and of. platinum 
show, according to the interval of temperature between the melting 
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points of gold and of platinum, an increase of about 34° C. for 
every 5 per cent. of platinum added, we find the following :— 


A mixture of: 

95 p. ct. gold with 5 p. ct. platinum melts at about 1109° C. (1100°)* 
90 5 ” 10 ” ” ” 1148° ,, (1130°) 
85 ” ” 15 ” ” ” ” 1177° ” (1160°) 
80 ” ” 20 ” ” ” ” 1211° ” (1190°) 


But in the gas industry, as well as in the ceramic and other 
kindred industries, we have to deal with far higher degrees of tem- 
perature. According to Professor Seger, it is not advisable to 
employ for the measurements of heat any metallic alloy contain- 
ing more than 20 per cent. of platinum. In order, therefore, to 
ascertain degrees higher than about 1200°, the pyroscope invented 
by him is the proper means to be employed. 

In connection with a highly interesting and scientific lecture by 
Professor Seger upon the measurements of high temperatures, I 
proposed to the Society of German Earthenware Manufacturers 
that it is not so important to fix the temperatures according to a 
scientific scale in degrees, but that the chief object aimed at should 
be to prepare a scale of substances having graduated melting 
points—that is to say, substances which become liquid at regular 
degrees of heat in succession, beginning with the material of the 
easiest fusibility. In resorting to this method, and in observing 
the fusion of one special number, whilst the following one has not yet 
advanced to this stage, we obtain at once a practical measure by which 
we can ascertain the temperature under observation, and compare it 
with other degrees of heat produced in any particular branch of the 
trade. Professor Seger has thoroughly worked out this interesting 
problem in his laboratory, and has at the same time proved its prac- 
tical efficiency. In order to prepare his pyroscope, Professor Seger 
employed quartz, kaolin, white marble, and felspar—all con- 
stituents of the glaze of the so-called Berlin porcelain. For the 
further chemical and theoretical details, I am compelled to refer to 
Professor Seger’s paper in the original. It is highly interesting to 
note, from his comparative investigations, that neither the glazes 
containing the smallest proportions of clay nor those impregnated 
with a large quantity of alkali are most easily fusible, but that this 
quality is entirely dependent upon a fixed proportion between 
silicic acid, clay, and flux; and it has thus been ascertained that 
the following combinations (if maintained in their purity, without 
any further admixture) are most readily fusible :— 

0'2 to 03 KO : : 
08 1007 Ca | O'S Als On, 4 Si Oy. 
Accordingly, a composition, consisting of 54 parts of quartz, 25:9 
parts of kaolin, 35 parts of marble, and 85°55 parts of felspar, was 
marked off as No. 4, according to the proportion of its equivalent 
of silica, and taken as the basis for the whole series of experiments. 
The lower numbers, 1, 2, and 3, which are produced by the intro- 
duction of small quantities of oxide of iron in place of the oxide of 
aluminum, are of little moment for the present inquiry. By the 
aid of a thin solution of gum, small tetrahedrons, having a height 
of 6 centimetres and a triangular base of about 14 centimetres at the 
edge, were formed out of the dried substances. In‘order to put these 
into the furnace while the firing is in progress, and to withdraw them 
again at any time, I employ small suspended fire-proof cups or 
boxes which are horizontal at the bottom, and which can be intro- 
duced through an aperture conveniently formed in one of the sides of 
the furnace. In this way, by using Professor Seger’s pyroscopes 
and our suspension cups, we have succeeded, without any difficulty, 
in measuring the temperature in the retort furnaces at the gas- 
works at Saarav, Ida, and Marienhiitte. All the pyroscopes sup- 
plied by the Ceramic Laboratory have their respective numbers 
stamped upon them; and in undergoing the process of melting, 
they invariably incline so as to leave the number at the top. 
Professor Seger designates as the melting point of the pyroscope 
the moment when the substance of which it is composed begins to 
soften and become liquid. If the heat increases, the tetrahedron 
loses its shape altogether, and finally flows off the tile on which it 
Tests. 

The pyroscope marked by Professor Seger No. 1 melts at nearly 
the same time as a mixture composed of 90 per cent. of gold and 
10 per cent. of platinum ; and No. 20 meltsin the highest temperature 
obtained in the large generator furnace at the Royal Porcelain 
Manufactory at Berlin. He estimates this perfect white heat 
(which about corresponds with the melting heat of platinum) at 
1700° roughly. Assuming that his graduated pyroscopes melt at 
about equal intervals of temperature, we arrive at approximately 
the following series of melting points :— 


Cone No, 1, about 1150° C, Cone No. 11, about 1439° C. 
” ” 2 ” 1179° ” ” ” 12 ” 1468° ” 
” ” 8 ” 1208° ” ” ” 13 ” 1497° ” 
” »”» 4 ” 1237° ” ” ” 14 ” 1526° ” 
” ” 5 ” 1266° ” ” ” 15 ” 1555° ” 
” ” 6 ” 1295° ” ” ” 16 ” 1584° ” 
” ” 7 ” 1323 ” ” ” 17 ” 1613 ” 
” ” 8 ” 1352° ” ” ” 18 ” 1642° ” 
” ” 9 ” 1381° ” ” ” 19 ” 1671° ” 
” ” 10 ” 1410° ” ” ” 20 ” 1800° ” 





Professor Seger is indeed of opinion that the different intervals 
of temperature are not absolutely so regular as those contained in 
the foregoing table. He explains, however, that the authorities at 
the Royal Porcelain Manufactory are engaged upon experiments for 
the direct measurement of high working temperatures according to 
the best and most perfect methods known in science, with the 





* The figures given in parentheses are those of Erhard and Schertel. 








apetled object of comparing the results of these measurements with 
those obtained in using the pyroscopes. It is thus possible, and 
even probable, that after the completion of these extremely delicate, 
difficult, and tedious labours, Professor Seger may find himself 
induced to slightly alter the gradation of the chemical composi- 
tion, and to improve the new series of pyroscopes for temperatures 
of from about 1200° to 1700° C., which experience has proved to be 
at the same time most simple and easy to manipulate. 

At the annual meeting of the German Gas and Water Engineers’ 
Association at Eisenach last year, Herr Hegener, of Cologne, laid par- 
ticular stress upon the desirability of ascertaining the temperature 
in the interior of gas-retorts while distillation is in progress, in 
order to see from the results thus obtained whether the heat might 
not be controlled, either by a modification in the thickness of the 
walls of the retorts (of itself a most important factor), or by a 
different arrangement of the outer walls. This undoubtedly is a 
matter of paramount interest, since the heat generated in the 
furnace is but a means to an end; and this end consists in the 
proper carbonization of the coal in the retort. The process of 
distillation is a function deduced from the actual heat inside 
the furnace; that is to say, the amount of heat absorbed in 
the retorts, the specific heat, and the capacity of conducting heat 
as developed in the material used for the construction of the retorts 
and the interior building in relation to the charge of fuel. For the 
purpose of studying the temperature in the interior of the retorts 
during the various consecutive stages in the process of distillation, 
fireproof boxes of about 10 centimetres exterior diameter may be 
used with advantage. They should be provided with overlapping 
covers having long handles, so as to facilitate their easy removal ; 
and if divided by partitions, they may be made to hold different 
pyroscopes, pieces of metal or alloys, or Professor Seger’s cones. 
In order to remove any doubt as to whether the temperature in the 
interior of these boxes is equal to their surroundings, they may be 

erforated from outside the different partitions. Supposing it to be 
intended to ascertain the heat in the middle, at half the length of 
the retort, it should be charged, up to the requisite height, and such 
a box filled with pyroscopes. The box may be suitably protected 
by means of a baked earthen trough, not placed obliquely as is the 
custom, but horizontally, at right angles to the length of the retort. 
This done, the retort may be charged to the full, and closed. After 
a certain time, fixed to suit the operator (the coals in the front 
having been removed in the meanwhile), the box containing the 
pyroscopes can be easily withdrawn with the assistance of the 
scoop, and the contents examined. It is surprising how low, as a 
rule, the temperature is found to be. Where the retorts are easily 
accessible from behind, operations can, of course, be carried on with 
facility from this quarter also. In the same manner the suspended 
cups for pyroscopes, which have beenealready mentioned, may be 
placed, for the purpose of observation, in front of the coal in the 
interior of the retort; but the great development of gas and the 
intense flame render this very difficult. Besides, it is open to ques- 
tion whether, during distillation, an observation of the interior of 
the retorts by means of sight-holes is practicable. On the other 
hand, experiments with the box above described are very easy. 

I observed in the retort furnaces at the Kulmitz Gas-Works, at 
a time when the retorts were charged to half their length, and the 
furnace was heated to the normal full glow, that it required quite 
an hour before a heat of 420° C., the melting point of zinc, was 
reached. In this instance gas coals from Waldenburg (Lower 
Silesia) were employed, four charges every 24 hours. After about 
three hours 960°, the melting point of silver, was attained ; and 
only after 5} hours’ distillation did the temperature reach 1075°, 
being the point at which gold liquefies. The pyroscopes of Pro- 
fessor Seger are found to be specially useful for the measurement 
of temperatures beyond 1200° C., in furnaces of greater heat than 
the foregoing. In the measurements of temperatures in the interior 
of the retorts, as already mentioned, the heat developed in the 
furnaces was taken note of at the same time. It was found that 
at half the length of the retort, 1°4 metres above the floor of the 
furnace and the fire-grate, at a distance of about 37 centimetres 
from the before-mentioned fusible bodies (in the interior of the 
retort), a No. 12 cone did not melt, whilst a No. 10 had been com- 
pletely dissolved, and a No. 11 just began to melt. Consequently, 
according to Professor Seger, the heat in the furnace had exceeded 
1400° at this place. : 

In the above-described manner, by the assistance of simple 
means, and without trouble, measurements of temperature can be 
performed both in the interior of retorts and in the surrounding 
space of the furnace. 








Tue Borough Surveyor of Doncaster (Mr. T. Anelay) has sent in 
his resignation of this appointment after 25 years’ service. Mr. 
Anelay was, of course, intimately associated with the two impor- 
tant sanitary measures which have been carried out by the Town 
Council during the last 15 or 20 years—viz., the sewage-works at 
Sandall and the new water-works at Ravenfield—under the 
direction of the Borough Engineer, Mr. B. 8. Brundell, C.E. 

AccorpinG to the Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie, Herr O. 
Curtmann uses an aqueous solution of chloral hydrate, mixed with 
a little ammonia, as a reagent for sulphuretted hydrogen. This 
reagent gives, even with very small quantities of hydrogen sul- 
phide, a brown coloration. On longer standing, the liquid becomes 
turbid and deposits a brown precipitate. Inversely, a mixture of 
solution of chloral hydrate and Sachly-guepened sulphuretted hydro- 
gen water is a reagent for ammonia. 
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Register of Patents. 


Gas-Recvtators.—Stott, J., of Fleet Street, London. No. 7197; May 28, 
1886. (8d.] 

- The object of this invention is to construct a self contained liquid 
gas-regulator for single or cluster lights in such a manner that the bell 
or float which dips into the mercury or glycerine shall have a true motion 
up and down over a tube rising to near the top of the bell ; these serving 
also to centralize a conical tip, which closes (more or less, according to 
the height of the bell) the outlet to the burner. 


As shown in the engraving, there is fixed to the dome of the gas- 
governing bell (with two or more holes in it) a shaped disc also provided 
with a corresponding number of holes and shiftable in a circular direc- 
tion, to open the passages to the fullest extent or to diminish the aper- 
tures to determine the quantity of gas that shall pass through. Thus, 
in the event of the quality of the gas being reduced from 30 to 20 candle 
power, it would be necessary to pass a greater quantity through the bur- 
ner in order to give the same illuminating power; and this is provided 
for by simply shifting the dise to increase the size of the apertures. The 
same operation could be performed with the disc in the reverse order, in 
the event of the quality of the gas being increased. The patentee re- 
marks that he is aware that a gas-governing bell having a hole in the 
dome has been used before; but no provision was made for meeting the 
increased quantity except by enlarging the aperture ; so that should such 
an aperture be enlarged, and the company go back to the previous quality 
of gas, the bell would be useless, and a new one would have to be fitted 
in the apparatus. By his invention the bell is retained for any variation 
in the quality of the gas or the number of feet to be passed per hour. 

In connection with this many-holed dome and shiftable disc, a 
depending piece of pipe in the cover of the apparatus is used, so as to 
make the apparatus a self container of mercury or other liquid without 
fear of spilling the liquid during transport or in any other event. The 
depending pipe of the cover has a seating edge for a conical valve I on 
the disc to enter, so as to close the pipe-passage more or less and so 
equilibriate the bell. The disc has also a stem provided with a nut and 
washer, by which the disc is secured in position and made gas-tight. 
The stem is of such length that it passes through one or more bridge- 
pieces made to guide it and produce a true vertical motion of the bell, 
and consequently a level dip of the bell in the mercury. 


Incanpgscznt Gas Licutine “ Mantizs.”—Paget, A., of Loughborough. 
No. 8709; July 2, 1886. (8d.] 

According to this invention—a modification of that described in patent 
No. 7365 of 1886 (ante, p. 905)—the ‘‘ mantles ’’ used in incandescent gas 
lights of the Welsbach type are made of looped knitted fabrics woven of 
conoidal shape, so as to be suspended with the narrowest end uppermost 
in such a manner that the flame for heating it shall be mainly inside. 
The invention has reference also to a method of packing mantles for 
storeage or transport, by suspending them (before or after incineration) in 
bottles or tubes in such a manner that only the lower edge of the mantle 
shall be able to touch the sides of the containing vessel. 


Gas-Encines.—Newton, H. E.; communicated from P. Murray, of 


Newark, U.S.A. No. 13,727; Oct. 26,1886. [ls. 1d.] 

This invention relates to that class of gas-engines in which the explo- 
sive mixture is supplied by a pump, and in which the mixture is con- 
fined in the cylinder under pressure previous to being exploded. 

The air and gas are first admitted in suitable proportions into a 
chamber containing a mixing apparatus. This chamber is connected 
by a pipe with the suction chamber of a double-acting force-pump, which 
draws the air and gas through the apparatus, so as to form a homo- 
geneous mixture, and then forces the mixture into the opposite ends of 
the power cylinder. The power cylinder is provided with an induction 
chamber, the outlet of which is controlled by a reciprocating charging 
and firing valve, operated from an eccentric upon the main shaft of the 
engine. It is provided with two firing chambers, so arranged that, as 
the valve is reciprocated, communication is established through them 
between the induction chamber and the induction ports at the opposite 
ends of the power cylinder. The valve also operates to close the induc- 
tion ports at the proper time, so as to confine the charges in the power 
cylinder, in order that they will be compressed by the power piston pre- 
vious to being exploded, The power cylinder is provided with a single 
exhaust opening, located at or near the middle of the length of the 
cylinder, and in such position as to be uncovered by the power piston as 
it arrives at the end of its stroke in either direction. The movements of 
the power piston, and the charging and firing valve which controls the 
inducticn ports, are so timed with relation to each other that the induc- 
tion port at either end of the cylinder is opened to admit the charge to 
that end of the cylinder just before (or just as) the power piston com- 
pletes its stroke towards the opposite end of the cylinder; and it is 
closed, to confine the charge in the cylinder, just after the power piston 
commences its return stroke and has covered the exhaust opening, 
thereby allowing the charge to be compressed by the return stroke of the 
piston. The movement of the pump piston is so timed with relation to 
the movement of the valve that it will complete its stroke in either 
direction, by which the charge is forced into the cylinder simultaneously 
with (or just after) the closing of the induction port by the valve. 

The charges thus forced into the power cylinder, and confined and 
compressed therein, are fired at the proper time by means of stationary 
igniting burners, brought into communication with the explosive 





mixture contained in the firing chambers, by the movement of the valye 
after the induction ports are closed. This explodes the mixture in the 
chambers, and communicates the flame resulting therefrom to the charges 
in the power cylinder past suitable check-valves. The igniting burners 
are fed from the charges in the power cylinder through ducts in the 
valve and the walls of the valve chest; and they are relit, after each 
charge has been fired, by permanent burners or master-lights in the side 
of the valve-chest. 

The power cylinder is provided with two air ports or openings, con. 
trolled by valves so arranged that, after each charge is fired, and after 
the power piston has made a part of its stroke, a quantity of air is ad. 
mitted to the cylinder behind the piston, so as to hasten the complete 
combustion of the charge, and prevent the flame from lingering in the 
cylinder so long as to cause a premature explosion of the next charge as 
it is admitted. 


Gas Moror Enatnes.—Taylor, J., of Nottingham. No. 15,327; Nov, 24, 
1886. [8d.] 

The object of this invention is to obtain an explosion, or working 
stroke, at each revolution of the engine. This is attained by employing 
two cylinders, arranged preferably side by side, each fitted with a piston 
and connecting-rod, attached to and actuating the same crank and shaft. 
One of these cylinders is for drawing in, mixing, and compressing the 
charge of gas and air; and the other for obtaining power by the explo. 
sion of the charge. To the outward ends of the cylinders is attached a 
valve-box, containing an exploding chamber, for receiving the compressed 
charge of gas and air. This valve-box has also formed in it two cylinders, 
each fitted with a rotating plug valve or piston—one to each cylinder— 
and actuated from eccentrics on the engine crank shaft by rods and 
levers. These two cylinders are each formed with three ports or pas. 
sages; one communicating with its respective cylinder, the second with 
the exploding chamber, and the third with the atmosphere. One of these 
latter, belonging to the power cylinder, forms the exhaust port for the 
escape of the products of combustion ; and the other belonging to the 
compressing cylinder, is fitted with a valve for admitting the proper 
mixture of air and gas to the engines. The two rotating plug valves or 
pistons working in the valve cylinders are formed with ports therein, 
for effecting the distribution of the gaseous mixture throughout the 
cycle of operations, and for igniting the explosive mixture at the proper 
time. Both cylinders and valve-box are water jacketed to prevent over- 
heating. 

The operation of the engine is as follows :—On the first outward stroke 
of the two pistons towards the crank shaft when turning the fly-wheel, 
the position of one port in the rotating-valve of the compressing cylinder 
is such that a charge of mixed gas and air is drawn into the compressing 
cylinder during the whole outward stroke of its piston ; and on the return 
stroke, this charge is compressed and forced under pressure into the 
exploding chamber —the position of the rotating-valve having in the 
meantime changed by the action of the eccentric, so as to allow the 
mixture to pass from the cylinder into the chamber, and at the same time 
to cut off the supply of the charge from the gas and air valve. On the 
next outward stroke of the pistons, the position of one of the ports in 
the rotating-valve belonging to the power cylinder is such that communi- 
eation is made between the exploding chamber and the power cylinder; 
and as the compressed charge rushes through the ports effecting this com- 
munication to the power cylinder, it is ignited on reaching a flame carried 
by a reciprocating valve from a master-light outside. The result of the 
ignition of the charge is to propel the piston of the power cylinder out- 
wards, and thus make a working stroke of the engine. On the return 
stroke of the piston, the rotating-valve changes its position, so as to 
close the communication with the exploding chamber; and it opens 
communication between the power cylinder and the atmosphere, so as 
to allow of the products of combustion being driven out of the cylinder, 
and leave it ready for making another working stroke at the next 
revolution. Simultaneously with the outward working and the return 
exhausting strdkes of the piston in the power cylinder, the piston of the 
compressing cylinder is drawing in its charge, compressing it, and 
forcing it into the exploding chamber, as before described. In this way, 
when the engine is in full work, there is always a charge of compressed 
mixture in the exploding chamber ready for being fired or ignited, and 
admitted to the power cylinder at the commencement of every outward 
stroke of the power piston. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

7701.—Ctavs, C. F., Sunman, H. L., and Berry, E. E., ‘‘ Improvements 
in the manufacture of soda by the ammonia-soda process.” May 27. 

7713.—Dinsmorz, J. H. R., “Improvements in and apparatus for 
washing and purifying coal gas.” May 27. } 

7714.—DinsmorE, J. H. R., ‘* Improvements in and connected with 
the manufacture of illuminating gas from coal.” May 27. 

7752.—Parkinson, W. C., ‘‘ Improvements in station gas-governors.” 
May 27. 

7771.—WastriELD, E, G., “Improvements in and relating to gas- 
engines. May 28. 

7784.—Hix1, A., “An improved gas-fire for circulating hot air or hot 
water.”” May 28, 

7811.—Bacxer, W., ‘‘ An improved process of treating tar for the put- 
pose of producing illuminating and heating gas and coke.” May 28. 

7885.—Justicz, P. M., ‘Improvements in gas lamps and burners. 
A communication from E. Stein. May 31. 

7886.—Barruet, A. E., “Improvements in the construction of metal 
water-tanks for gasometers.” May 31. 

7908.—BarrueEt, A. E., “ Gasometer.” June 1. 

7925.—Watiwork, R., and Sturceon, T.,. “ Improvements in gas 
engines.” June 1. 

7990.—Imray, J., “ Improvements in incandescence gas-burners.” 4 
communication from C. Clamond. June 2. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
766.—Peruins, A., ‘‘ Enriching coal gas.” 
781.—TownsEND, H., and others, ‘‘ Gas motor engines,’’ 
836.—Imray, J. (Schweizer), ‘‘ Gas motor engines.” 
999.—Cxarx, A, M, (De Kabath), “‘ Gas-engines,”’ 
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Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE RESIDUALS QUESTION. 

Sir,—Mr. Valon’s letter in the last number of the Journat is very 
satisfactory, as it shows that both in his generator and other furnaces 
he is burning tar, and thus, like many other “ good men and true,” his 
practice is better than his theory. The burning value of 1}d. per gallon 
given in my letter of the 21st ult. is deduced from the actual quantity 
and value of coke saved. As to tar-fired retorts not doing so much work 
as those heated by coke, our experience at the South Metropolitan works 
js just the contrary ; in fact, we now prefer tar to coke, having overcome 
the difficulties of regulating the flow of tar right into the furnace and 
the local cutting heat, while the heat of the setting is greater and more 
under control than with coke. I gave as one reason for not burning a 
yery large proportion of the tar made, “‘ the possible effect on the coke 
market.”” ButI did not say, because I do not know, that the use of 
50 per cent. or more would bring down the price of coke ; in fact, at these 
works we are now burning all our thick tar, which is separated from the 
gas in the hydraulic main—much of it being taken direct from the main 
to the furnaces. It considerably exceeds 50 per cent. of the total make, 
and we are selling all our coke without difficulty at a good price; none 
of it being sent away by rail at a ridiculous figure, to the benefit of the 
railway companies and outside merchants. Gee 

June 8, 1887. EORGE Livesey. 


ATTEMPTED BOYCOTTING OF A MEMBER OF THE 
GAS INSTITUTE. 


§m,—I see from the Journat that you are taking up the case of Mr. 
Bray in relation to The Gas Institute. I therefore venture to enclose you 
a copy of some correspondence which has taken place between Mr. Bray, 
this Board, and myself; and which may be looked upon as, in some 
measure, bearing upon the question. 

This miserable attempt to bring me into disrepute with my Board is 
the outcome of doing what I considered to be my duty in supporting the 
action of the Council and Chair ; and I think the members of the Institute 
ought to know about it. 

In asking you to publish the enclosed copies of the letters in ques- 
tion, I may remark that the correspondence has been placed at my 
disposal by my Committee, to do with it what I thought best under the 
circumstances. 

Widnes, June 6, 1887. Isaac Cann. 





(EncLosvuRg.} 


Blackman Lane, Leeds, March 24, 1887. 
Mr. Isaac Carr, Widnes Local Board, Widnes. 

Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of your favour of the 22nd inst., inquiring 
for discount off burner prices; and we beg to say that, whilst it would be a 
pleasure to communicate information, and to do business with the Widnes 
Local Board, we must decline to make communications or do business 
through the medium of yourself. 

We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Gzo. Bray anp Co. 
Engineer's Office, Widnes, March 25, 1887. 
Messrs, Geo. Bray and Co., Blackman Lane, Leeds. 

Gentlemen,-—I am in receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, in reply 
to mine of the 22nd inst., stating that you decline to make communications 
or do business with this Board through the medium of myself. 

As you have frequently, during the last four years, up to some few days 
ago, transacted business with this Board through me, I think I am fairly 
entitled to demand from you an explanation as to what there is, or has been, 
in our business relations that you thus insult me. 


Awaiting your reply, Yours truly, I c 
saac CARR. 


Blackman Lane, Leeds, March 26, 1887. 
Isaac Carr, Esq., Widnes Local Board, Widnes. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 25th inst., we beg to say that if 
you ask for the information you appear to require in respectful terms— 
not otherwise—we shall then give you such answer as the circumstances 


warrant, 
We are, yours truly, Gsoros Bray anp Co. 


Public Offices, Widnes, April 5, 1887. 
Messrs. G. Bray and Co., Blackman Lane, 8. 

Dear Sirs,—Your letters of the 24th and 26th of March to this Board's 
Gas and Water Engineer (Mr. Carr), and a copy of his letter to you of the 
25th of March, were yesterday submitted to the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee ; and I was directed to ask you for an explanation, and especially as 
to whether you decline doing business with this Board through Mr. Carr 
because of any misconduct on his part as an official. 

It appears that for a considerable time you have done business with this 
Board, and that without any unpleasantness; consequently, the Com- 
mittee cannot understand your present action. They therefore think 
they are entitled to a full explanation. 

I am, dear Sirs, yours truly, 
J. T. Auxen, Clerk. 


Blackman Lane, Leeds, April 6, 1887. 

J. T. Allen, Esq., Clerk, Local Board, Widnes. 

Dear Sir,—We are favoured with your letter of the 5th inst., written at 
the instruction of your Board, inquiring why we have declined to do busi- 
ness through Mr. Carr with your Board, and apery whether it was 
because of any misconduct on his part as an official. 

Our reasons for declining to do business through Mr. Carr are: 

(a) That, in our opinion, he, as a public servant, whilst attending the 
meetings of The Gas Institute in 1885 and 1886, misconducted 
himself, to the detriment of the gas industry, the Widnes portion 
of which he is supposed to be representing on such occasions. 

(2) On the two occasions referred to, he was grossly offensive in his 
conduct towards our Mr. Bray personally, and towards other 
members of the Institute, whilst they were endeavouring to obtain 
an inquiry into alleged malpractices by the Institute's officials. 

Some of the main ears of the conduct just alluded to you will 
find set forth in the four letters contained in the three numbers of the 
Gas World which we forward by this post for the perusal of your Board. 

The proceedings which your Mr. Carr coarsely and objectionably refused 











to have inquired into belong to a system which, in our opinion, is corrupt- 
ing the gas industry to an extent inconceivable to your Board, and making 
it almost impossible for honest men to obtain a living in it. We have 
therefore felt it our duty to take such fair means as are available to us to 
protest against, and, if possible, annihilate that system, which Mr. Carr’s 
action at The Gas Institute meetings supports and defends; and in these 
endeavours we hope to be assisted by at least the sympathy of those who 
own or control gas undertakings. 

We have pleasure in bearing testimony to the fact that our business 
with your Board has been of a pleasant character; and we trust its agree- 
ableness will not be disturbed. 

The reason why we have not declined earlier to do business through Mr. 
Carr is that our Mr. Bray takes no cognizance of our ordinary trading. 
The fact that we were doing business through Mr. Carr was not brought 
to Mr. Bray’s notice until the 23rd ult., when he determined upon the 
course communicated to Mr. Carr in our letter of the following day. 

We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Gero, Bray anp Co, 


Public Offices, Widnes, May 16, 1887. 
Messrs. G. Bray and Co., Blackman Lane, Leeds. 

Dear Sirs,—I duly received yours of the 6th of April (dated 26th) in reply 
to mine of the previous day inquiring why you decline to do business with 
this Board through Mr. Carr. 

The correspondenee was duly placed before the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, and I am directed to inform you that the Committee do not con- 
sider your reasons justify your writing such a letter as that of the 24th of 
March to Mr. Carr; further, the Committee do not consider they are in 
any way concerned in the way in which the meetings of The Gas Institute 
are conducted. 

The Committee hope business may continue to be done with you in the 
same satisfactory way as in the past. 

I am, dear Sirs, yours truly, 
a ee Jas. T, ALLEN, Clerk. 


Blackman Lane, Leeds, May 25, 1887. 
J.T. Allen, Esq., Widnes Local Board, Widnes. 

Dear Sir,—From your letter of the 16th inst., we gather that your Board 
have been under a misapprehension in oe se | that our letter suggested 
that they had anything to do with the conduct of The Gas Institute meet- 
ings. The Board asked for our reasons for refusing to do business with 
them through Mr. Carr; and we gave them these reasons, which, in our 
opinion, more than justify our determination. As your Board has raised 
the question, we may state that we think it is a matter which concerns 
public bodies when public servants meet, ostensibly on public business, 
and refuse to have charges of malpractices and fraud, made against their 
officials, inquired into; and we regret to find that the Widnes Local Board 
consider that these matters do not concern them. However, we feel that 
the proper conduct of the business of The Gas Institute—influencing as it 
does the business connected with all the gas-works of the United Kingdom— 
is of vital importance ; and so long as the Board’s servant continues to act 
as he has done, we shall decline to do business through him. 

Although your Board may not agree with our action, we trust they will 
feel that it has been taken from a sense of duty. At the same time, we are 
quite prepared to admit that the Board have a perfect right to hold a con- 
trary opinion. We should be sorry if our determination should be the 
means of interrupting the pleasant intercourse which has hitherto prevailed 
between your Board and ourselves. 


Yours truly, Gpo, Bray axp Co. 








Repuction or Cxances By Lonpon WaTER Companres.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the St. Pancras Vestry, held last Wednesday—the Very Rev. 
D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester and Vicar of St. Pancras, presiding 
—a communication was received from the West Middlesex Water Com- 
pany stating their intention of making a rebate of 5 per cent. to all con- 
sumers in their district on the rates for water supplied after Midsummer 
of the present year, whether charged upon the annual value of the 
premises or on meter registration. The decision of the Company to make 
this concession was alluded to in the Journat a few weeks since. The 
communication was received with approbation. Mr. Wetenhall said he 
would take the opportunity of informing the Vestry that the New River 
Company had reduced the price of water used for flushing purposes from 
9d. to 74d. per 1000 gallons; and had thus caused a saving of £129 12s. to 
the Vestry. 

Gas-ENatnes For Exectric Licutinc.—The Brussels Moniteur of the 
1888 exhibition says: “ The question of the use of gas motors for electric 
lighting is frequently discussed; the advantages of this application are 
well-known. In the use of motors with one cylinder, applied to electric 
lighting, it is difficult to obtain steadiness in the lamps if there be no 
accumulators employed. It is obtained if very thick filaments are used, as 
in the Gérard lamps. Thereisthen a sort of fly-wheel action, the filament 
itself keeping up the heat. The essential elements of success are: The 
motor must take in gas continuously—that is to say, the regulator must be 
useless. If the power absorbed by the dynamo is less than that furnished 
by the motor, the gas must be turned off at the stopcock until the regulator 
sinks. If then the speed is too small, resistance must be introduced into 
the circuit; and, by combining in a suitable way these two variables, the 
resistance in the circuit and the access of gas,a very good result will 
rapidly be arrived at. If accumulators are employed, the gas should be 
regulated until the dynamo produces a current only 2 or 3 volts above that 
of the accumulators, and then the resistance should be adjusted until the 
intensity becomes that which is most suitable for the kind of accumulators 
employed.” 

Granp Junction Water Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for the half year ended March 31 last, which will be presented 
at the general meeting of shareholders to-morrow, states that the revenue 
account shows an increase in the water-rental and some diminution in the 
expenditure; but the Board regret that this improvement, when set off 
against the increase of capital which has been required for important and 
necessary works, does not enable them to recommend a dividend of more 
than at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum for the six months on the 
ordinary share capital. The works of the Company are in excellent 
condition. The new line of 18-inch main from the Campden Hill 
works to the Edgware Road has been completed and is now fully at work, 
enabling an increased pressure to be given with facility in important 
parts of the West-end district. At the Kew Bridge works a pumping- 
engine of 75-horse power has been erected, which will assist in the supply 
to the high-level district of Ealing. The construction of the large storeage 
reservoir for fil water on the high und at Ealing is rapidly pro- 
gressing; the contract price for the work being £31,956. The reservoir 
will contain upwards of 50 million gallons of water. For the purchase of 

ipes for a line of 30-inch main to connect this reservoir with the Kew 
ridge works, favourable terms have been secured, 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
Tuurspay, May 5. 
(Before Mr. Gites, Chairman; the Hon. A. R. D. Exuiot, Mr. T. D. 
: Boxtton, Mr, Montaau, and Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Referee.) 
LIVERPOOL WATER AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

Mr, Pemser, Q.C., Mr. Porrer, Q.C., and Mr. FirzGeratp appeared for 
the promoters, the Liverpool Corporation. Mr. Popz, Q.C., Mr. LirTter, 
Q.C., and Mr. Moon for the London and North-Western Railway Company ; 
Mr. Porz, Q.C., and Mr. YELVERToN for the Liverpool United Gas Com- 

any; Mr. Broper, Q.C., and Mr. Wixu1s-Bunp for the Cheltenham and 

ridgenorth Corporations ; Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS, Q.C.,and Mr. Cripps 
for the Severn Commissioners; Mr. PEmproKkE STEPHENS, Q.C., and Mr. 
A. G. Sreex for the West Derby Local Board; Mr. Pickrorp for the 
Walton Local Board; Mr. Squarey for the Much Woolton and Little 
Woolton Local Board; Mr. W. Stewart for the Garston and Allerton 
Local Boards; and Mr. Lirtter, Q.C.; for certain owners of property—all 
in opposition to the Bill. : 

Mr. PemseRr, in opening the case for the promoters, said that the Bill 
had several objects in view, some of which were unopposed, and some 
contested. There were two portions of the Bill which were opposed, and 
were very important. The first was the proposed alteration in the inci- 
dence of the water charges made by the Corporation within the district of 
supply; and the second arose out of the Act of 1880, by which some of the 
head waters of the Severn, known as the Vyrnwy, were taken for the pur- 
poses of affording a further supply to Liverpool. ‘The latter question arose 
out of the 24th and 25th clauses of the Bill, which confirmed an agreement 
which the Corporation had entered into to supply water in bulk to certain 
nage bodies and persons within a stated number of miles of the aqueduct. 
He proposed to deal first with the water charges, which affected eleven 
petitioners, amongst whom were the West Derby, the Walton, the Allerton, 
and other Local Boards, the Liverpool Gas Company, and the two Railway 
Companies. The proposals of the Bill arose from an anomaly in the present 
incidence and amount of water charges made by the Corporation, which was 
at once unique and unfair. The Liverpool Corporation supplied water to 
a large population both within and without the city. Generally, when a 
borough or a city like Liverpool supplied water not only to its own inhabi- 
tants, but to people outside its limits, the charges made to the people 
beyond the boundary were higher than those inside the city, though some- 
times the charges were equal. In Liverpool, however, the charges were 
actually less. In the case of many boroughs a profit was made on the water 
supplied to outside districts. He had had a list compiled, and out of 23 
towns he found that 17 had power to make a profit. Liverpool, however, 
was absolutely precluded from doing anything of the kind, and had been 
so since 1847, This inability was reproduced in subsequent legislation. 
The inequality of the water charge was freely expressed in the preamble 
of their Bill. All property in Liverpool was subject to a 6d. rate in 
respect of water, whether the water was consumed on the property or 
not. In addition to this, there was a maximum water-rent of 1s. in 
the pound, applicable to premises which were furnished with a domestic 
supply. Outside the city the only charge made was a charge of 1s. 3d. 
in the pound for premises taking a domestic supply; and there was no 
charge whatever upon any property where such supply was not taken. 
If a local board took water for public purposes, they paid for it 9d. per 
1000 gallons. The 6d. rate was payable in the first instance by the 
occupier, and he could retain as against the owner 3d. Occupier and 
owner between them paid in rates and rent 1s. 6d.; while outside the 
city only 1s. 3d. was paid, and a great deal of property was not rated 
at all. In arranging their water accounts, the Corporation were bound 
to levy a 6d. rate on the net annual value of all property in the city. 
Outside the boundary the rate was 1s. 3d., including everything. How- 
ever this state of things came about, it was evidently unjust in its results 
to the people of Liverpool; and the Corporation proposed, in the present 
Bill, to remedy the unfairness. By clause 8, in lieu of the existing water- 
rates and water-rents, they proposed to make the following uniform 
charges :—In respect of any occupied dwelling receiving a supply of water 
for domestic purposes, a water-rent not exceeding 74 per cent. on the net 
annual value; and in respect of any occupied lock-up premises receiving 
a supply of water for domestic purposes, a charge not exceeding 43 per 
cent. The meaning of this was that there were many places in Liverpool 
used as warehouses and counting-houses where people lived as caretakers, 
and for such people there was a special charge. In respect of any occupied 
compound premises receiving a supply for domestic purposes, the net 
annual value of which did not exceed £50, the water charge was not to 
exceed 74 per cent, on the net annual value. Under the old Acts the 
assessment used to be made on the gross annual value; so that the pro- 
posal in the Bill did not cause any particular increase. A sub-section pro- 
vided that on occupied premises not receiving a supply of water for 
domestic purposes, there should be a water charge of 24 per cent.; a 
reservation being made in favour of property outside the borough. This 
reservation in the old Acts was unfair; and it was intended to remedy it 
by putting those inside the borough and those outside on an equal footing. 
In the present Bill there was a repetition of the clause which provided 
that the Corporation should not derive any profit from the supply of water. 
The learned Counsel then proceeded to give a sketch of the history of the 
water supply of Liverpool, and said that although before 1843 Liverpool 
was a borough, the paving and sewers of the town were in the hands of 
certain Commissioners. In 1843 the Commissioners obtained a Local Act 
empowering them to procure water for watering the streets and for extin- 
guishing fire; and they made a system of water-works known as the 
Green Lane wells and the Kensington reservoir. The Commissioners had 
power to levy a rate of 1d. in the pound for water for public purposes; 
and they had a contribution of £500 a year from the Liverpool borough. 
In 1846 the powers of the Commissioners were transferred to the Corpora- 
tion, when the latter, instead of charging a 1d. rate for water supplied for 
public purposes, were empowered to levy what was known as a “sufficient” 
rate. Asa matter of fact a 1d. rate was sufficient for many years. The 
total expenditure on the Green Lane works was £65,000. With regard to 
the domestic supply, up to 1847 pe es and the neighbourhood were 
served, so far as they were served at all, by two Companies, one of which 
was the Bootle Company and the other the Liverpool and Harrington 
Company. These two Companies took their water from wells in Liverpool 
and Bootle; but these wells were now disused, with the exception of the 
Windsor and the old Bootle wells. The Liverpool and Harrington Company 
supplied Liverpool, Harrington, and Toxteth; and the inhabitants of these 
places at that time had some slight guarantee for a service of water. But 
the Bootle Company were not under any obligation at all to supply ; they 
simply had power to make their works and to sell water at any price that 
might be agreed upon. The Bootle Company supplied Bootle, Kirkdale, 


Everton, and West Derby. In view of the petition of the West Derby 
Local Board, it was important that the Committee should bear in mind 
that West Derby had no means of getting water from a public company at 











all, except by agreement, until the Corporation of Liverpool came to their 
assistance in 1847, when the Corporation purehased both the Liverpool ang 
Harrington and the Bootle Companies for £578,000. In 1847 the Rivington 
works were authorized ; and they furnished the water supply of Liverpool} gt 
the present time, because the Vyrnwy was not yet available. The expendj. 
ture on capital account in 1849 amounted to £712,000; but in 1859 it haq 
increased to £1,700,000. It was therefore obvious that in 1859 Liverpool haq 
a very large income to make up to cover interest, capital expended, and work. 
ing expenses. The income was inadequate to meet the charges; and the 
Corporation, finding this, did what was obviously improper—they raiseq 
the balance required by increasing gradually that “sufficient” rate which 
was authorized to be levied in 1846 for water for extinguishing fires ang 
for public purposes. In the six years before 1862 they raised in this way 
£65,755, which was about £11,000 a year. This was obviously unfair, 
seeing that at the present time the total cost of the water used for watering 
the streets and flushing the sewers and other purposes was £6000, at 7d, 
per 1000 gallons. It was, therefore, clear that such a state of things could 
not go on; and in 1860 the Corporation obtained an Act by which the 
sliding scale for domestic supply included in the Act of 1847 was aban. 
doned, and a uniform charge of 6 per cent. on the gross annual value of 
property taking water throughout the district was substituted. This Act 
was inadequate; and the Corporation found that they were not able to 
“make both ends meet.” In 1861 the capital expenditure of the Corpora. 
tion on water account had risen to £1,724,187; and they had to find, by 
way of income to meet interest and charges on the sinking fund, £78,932 4 
year, in addition to the working expenses of £35,000. Practically, they 
had to provide at that time £114,000 a year. This was a grave dilemma; 
for at that time the maximum water-rentals chargeable on the then asses. 
sable property which was supplied with water only amounted to £76,150, 
which, with £20,090 for water supplied for shipping and manufacturing 
purposes, left a deficit of £18,000. This deficit was made up by the Cor. 
oration levying indiscriminately a rate of 3d. on property inside the 
omen under the pretence that they were levying it for water supplied 
for public purposes. Such a state of things, it was obvious, could not be 
allowed to continue; and in 1862 the Corporation again went to Parlia- 
ment and obtained a Bill which, as introduced, was unsound and inade. 
quate. Ultimately they made the 6d. rate not only a maximum rate, but 
the fixed amount to be levied inside the borough; the property inside 
paying 5 per cent. water-rent, and the property outside paying nothing on 
this account. There was this anomaly in spite of the fact that Liverpool 
paid £2500 to the water account over and above the sum paid in respect of 
water used for public purposes. Obviously this worked out an enormous 
and disastrous difference in taxation. Three-fourths of the property in 
Liverpool paid the 6d. rate without deriving any benefit—that was to say, 
three-fourths of the property of Liverpool was assessed for domestic 
supply; the remaining fourth only had the benefit of the special fire- 
mains, &c. In 1885 the total receipts from water-rents outside the limits 
of the city were one-eighth of the whole sum derived from these rents. 
The total consumption was 18 million gallons inside and out; the outside 
consumption being 5 millionsa day. The outside districts therefore re- 
ceived a consumption of about one-fourth, in respect of which they paid 
one-eighth only. [The learned Counsel then dealt at some length with the 
petition of the West Derby Local Board, one complaint in which was that 
the Corporation did not propose to give them, or any of the other local 
authorities, any representation upon the Water Committee of the Town 
Council, nor in any other way to allow them to have control over the ex- 
nditure of the capital or revenue in regard to their water undertaking. 
hey considered this to be particularly unfair, in view of the taxing powers 
sought by the Bill.] Liverpool, the léarned Counsel continued, found all 
the capital and ran all the risk. The population of the city was 592,000; 
that r the outside districts, 187,000. The value of the water consumed in 
the borough was £6000 per annum. No fresh powers had been obtained 
with regard to the outside districts since 1843. He asked the Committee 
to consider whether the proposals of the promoters were equitable and 
sensible in regard to charging everybody alike. The Bill was only opposed 
by six out of the fourteen Local Boards of the district; the population 
opposing being 64,597, and that not opposing 81,073. The Bootle Corpora- 
tion had petitioned absolutely in favour of the Bill. f 

The Cuarnman asked if the Corporation of Liverpool, when they obtained 
the Bill for the Vyrnwy scheme, asked for powers to deal with the question 
of rates. 

Mr. Pemser replied that they did not. 

The Carman; The Corporation ask for power to increase the rate 
charged to the outlying districts, because they are incurring expenditure 
for these districts ? J 

Mr. PemsBer said that this no doubt was a consideration; but having 
looked into the matter, he could not help saying that one of the main rea- 
sons was that the incidence of charge was grossly unjust as it stood. 


Seconp Day—Fripay, May 6. a 

The CHarrMan intimated that he had looked over the various petitions 
against increasing the water-rates to the outlying districts, and he saw 
that the objections in all were identical. He wished to impress upon 
Counsel that the Committee would not hear everyone in detail as to the 
objections, but only special objections. He suggested that one Counsel 
for the opponents should bring before the Committee the objections 
common to all. Such a course would, he added, save a great deal of time, 
and be to the advantage of all parties. 

Mr. Pemproxe STEPHENS observed that it might be found that some of 
the objections were not identical, and that it would be difficult to come to 
@ common ground of agreement. He represented the ratepayers of West 
Derby, whose case was different from that of many of the other opponents; 
and he had not anticipated the possibility of any other Counsel taking up 
the case of his clients. F 

The Cuareman said the Committee would prevent the same ground being 
gone over twice. 

Witnesses were then called in support of the Bill. , 

Mr. Clare, Deputy Town Clerk of Liverpool, examined by Mr. F112 
GERALD, repeated the history of the water undertaking furnished by Mr. 
Pember on the pene day, and gave evidence as to the water legislation 
of the city. The result of the twelve years’ working up to 1860 was, he 
said, a deficit of £18,202; and a 6d. rate was levied to clear it off. Not- 
withstanding this, they had never had a margin, and could not pay off the 
debt to the Finance Committee. The 6d. rate was not a maximum = 
buta fixedsum. With regard to the outlying districts, the original propos® 
was that the premises supplied for domestic purposes should be charg 
24 per cent. on the assessment, which was more than the 6d. rate charg i 
in the city; but this was altered to 14 percent. ‘To illustrate the actua 
charges now paid in respect of property taking a domestic supply and " 
the charges which would be paid under the Bill, witness read a table 
showing that on a dwelling-house assessed at £100, the present char 
within the city was £5 at 1s. in the pound, outside the city £3 15s. at Hl 
in the pound, and under the Bill it would be in both cases 1s. in the poun® 
On a lock-up office or shop assessed at £100, the present charge in the pe | 
was £3 6s. 8d, at Sd. in the pound; outside, £2 1s, 8d. at 5d. in the poun' 
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Under the Bill the charge would be for both 8d. in the pound. On a com- 
pound house and shop assessed at £100, the present charge within the city 
was £4 8s. 11d., and outside £3 3s. 11d.; while under the Bill it would be 
£4 8s. 11d. for both. The assessments in the city were higher in proportion 
to the gross rentals than in the out-districts, because in the city only 10 per 
cent. on aN average was deducted from the gross rentals, but in the out- 
districts 15 per cent. on an average. 

Mr. FirzGeraLp: People living in the out-districts pay 3d. less than 

rsons living within the city boundary ? 

Witness: Yes; the Corporation and the ratepayers within the city take 
all the risk, which makes it additionally unfair. 

Examination continued : The injustice of the 6d. rate was felt long before 
1871, in which year an Act was brought to remedy what was felt to be an 
injustice; but although the Bill passed the House of Commons, it was 
rejected by the House of Lords. In 1879 an application was made for a 
Provisional Order to carry out practically the object of the Bill of 1871; 
aud a Local Government Board inquiry was held in regard thereto. On 
April 14, 1879, a letter was received by the Corporation from the Local 
Government Board, in which they said that they could not avoid coming to 
ihe conclusion that such alteration as that desired ought to be effected by a 
Private Bill, and not by Provisional Order. Following the advice contained 
in that letter, the Corporation were promoting the present Bill to effect the 
desired object—viz., obtaining a uniformity of charges and an equality of 
supply throughout the whole water area. By the present Bill it was pro- 
posed to place the out-districts and the city on the same footing, and to do 
away with the old annual contribution of £500 per annum from the borough 
fund. The price of water for — purposes to local authorities outside 
the borough would be reduced iY something like 50 per cent. In his opinion, 
equality of charges and of supply was the only fair basis on which water 
legislation for Liverpool ought to proceed. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Pemsroke SrepHens: There were no financial 
reasons for the proposals contained in the Bill; the Corporation having a 
margin of taxing power in reserve. The maximum rate in the city was 
fixed at 1s. 6d.,and 1s. was charged; in the out-districts, it was 1s. 3d., 
and 9d. was charged. There was no case in which the outside districts 
paid more than the inside ones. 

Cross-examined by Mr, YeLverron, on behalf of the Liverpool United 
Gas Company, witness said the present system of charging was incorpor- 
ated in the Act of 1862. It was not a fact that the object of the Bill was to 
alter the position of the Corporation from that of a selling authority to a 
rating authority. The Bill had nothing whatever todo with rating. All it 
said was that those who received the benefit of a water supply should pay 
something for it. Hedid not know that the Corporation expected to make 
a good round sum out of the Company by the provisions of the Bill. The 
present rateable value of the Company’s property outside of the city was 
about £12,000, and the income on this, at 24 percent., would be £300. This 
could not affect the Company; as they could not do more than pay 
theirmaximum dividend of 10 per cent. 

Mr, H. Browne, for the Southport Water Company, asked the witness a 
number of questions with regard to the provisions of former Acts of Par- 
liament as affecting the water supply of Formby. 

The Cuarrman asked if there was any objection to strike Formby out of 
the Bill, seeing that this district was already supplied by the Southport 
Water Company. 

Mr. Brpper said that if Formby was struck out the o position of South- 
port would be withdrawn as far as that portion of the Bul was concerued. 
_ Mr. Porrer assured the Committee that the Corporation would not 
interfere with Formby so long as they had a supply from Southport. 

Witness said he was authorized by the Corporation of Liverpool to say 
that they would undertake that the powers sought by the Bill should not 
in any way interfere with Formby. 

Mr. Bipper said in that case the opposition of Southport, as far as the 
water charges were concerned, was at an end. His clients, however, re- 
served their right to be heard with regard to the mileage radius. 


Tamrp Day—Monpay, May 9. 

Mr. Clare, in cross-examination by Mr. Picxrorp, on behalf of the 
Walton Local Board, said the charge for water for public purposes was 
covered by the 3d. rate which was imposed before the Act of 1862, The 
original proposal in 1862 was to make the outside districts pay 24 per Se 
80 as to equalize the 6d. rate with regard to one class of property. He 
believed this proposal was altered, not on the ground that these districts 
ought only to pay one-half, because they only received half the benefit of 
the water supply for public purposes within the city, but to get the Bill 
through. He did not think one reason for the extra 3d. was that the out- 
side districts would share the benefit of a constant water supply. 

By Mr. Stewart: After allowing £6000 a year for 24 years for the 
amount of water consumed by Liverpool for sanitary purposes, and £2500 
paid by the Corporation for sanitary purposes outside the borough, a sum 
of £1,340,000 would have had to be raised during those years, in order to 
make both ends meet ; and this would have been distributed over the city 
and the occupiers in the out-districts. But the larger share would have 
been borne by the rentpayers in Liverpool. The amount of water-rent 
paid by the out-districts in 1862 and up to 1866 was £399,827. The amount 
of rent paid by the city during the same period was £843,537. If the rate 
was apportioned between these two sums, it would be found that the rate- 
payers of the city had made an actual present of £440,000 to the consumers 
of water in the out-districts. If the out-districts had had to raise this 
money themselves, it would have amounted to 100 per cent. This wasa 
benefit exclusively accruing to the out-districts. 

Mr. A. Bower, Chairman of the Water Committee, said the incidence of 
the charge for water was a matter which had been under consideration by 
the Committee for a long time; it being thought that an alteration should 
be made, as Liverpool had long suffered an injustice. The grievance in 
the first instance was that since 1862 the city should pay a water-rate of 
6d. in the pound on all property, whether it was supplied with water or 
not; and this complaint had been growing year by year. To supply water 
to the out-districts cost more than it aid. to the city. The residential 
property in the city did not derive any benefit from the water-pipes that 
was not applicable to such property in the out-districts. He did not think 
that any of the petitioning districts could supply water from wells. The 
township of West Derby could not create a well supply sufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of the district under the control of the Local Board. At 
all events, they had never attempted to do so. The — wells in 
Liverpool and the neighbourhood, and also the public wells, he was sorry 
to say, had become polluted and unfit for domestic purposes. Within 
small limits a well supply might be safe; but a well supply to Liverpool 
Would mean ruin to the city. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Moon, witness said that a 4d. rate spread over 
the city would cover the £6000 now expended on water for sanitary pur- 
poses. The Corporation, by the present Bill, did not seek to perpetuate 
the 6d. rate of the Act of 1862; on the contrary, they were seeking to have 
itabolished, and to substitute for it a charge for supplying water and the 
Privilege of having it alike to the city and the out-townships. 





Mr. Pemproxe Steruens: Are the Corporation of Liverpool seeking to 


get rid of some provisions of the Act of 1862 which are considered to be 

injurious to them ; are they desiring to go back to some previous policy ; or 

- vs f proposing something entirely new which never existed in Liverpool 
ore 

Witness : I can only repeat that the object of the Bill is to give absolute 
equality both inside and outside the city. 

The Cuarrman: The Committee are of opinion that the circumstances 
of 1862 had so far changed in 1886 as to give good ground for some altera- 
tion ; but whether that alteration should go as far as is proposed is another 
question. We have it in evidence that the population of the outside dis- 
tricts in 1861 was 60,000, and that in 1886 it had risen to 187,000; whereas 
the pm pam of the city in 1861 was 444,000, and had only increased to 
650,000 in 1886. That is a very good ground for an alteration. 








Miscellaneous Hetws. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS AND THE GAS 
AND WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON IN THE PAST YEAR. 


In the Journat for the 17th ult. (p. 895) reference was made to the 
recently issued Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board of Works, more 
especially in connection with the water supply of London. We now give 
some extracts from the report dealing at greater length with this matter; 
preceding them with the portions of the report bearing upon the gas sup- 
ply of the Metropolis, of which, as is well known, the Board is one of the 
supervising authorities. 

Taking the last-mentioned subject first, the report states that the duty 
of the Board in connection with the gas supply of the Metropolis is for the 
most part limited to making arrangements for the daily testing of the gas 
of the three principal Companies, with a view to seeing that it is of the 
quality prescribed by the Acts of Parliament. These Companies are, of 
course, The Gaslight and Coke, the Commercial, and the South Metro- 
politan Gas Companies. The report goes on to point out that some of the 
outlying districts are lighted by Companies which, not having been subject 
to the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, have never been under 
the Board's control—such, for instance, as the Crystal Palace District, the 
Brentford, and the Wandsworth and Patney Gas Companies. The price, 
rate of dividend, and other conditions under which the three London Com- 
panies supply gas are regulated by Acts of the respective Companies 
passed in the years 1875 and 1876; the price and rate of dividend being 
mutually dependent—the dividend rising as the price falls, and vice vers, 
according to a sliding scale. The report then states that ‘“ The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, whose price is the highest, is still [Dec. 31, 1886] 
charging 3s. per 1000 feet over the whole of its district, with the exception 
of a comparatively small area on the south side of the Thames, where the 

rice is not allowed to exceed that charged for the time being by the 

outh oe ere Company,* which lights nearly the whole of London 
south of the Thames. The South Metropolitan Company has been charging 
2s. 6d. per 1000 feet during the past year; and the price of the Commercial 
Company’s gas has been at the same rate of 2s. 6d. since the lst of April, 
1886.” Dealing next with the quality of the gas, the standard of purity 
required by Act of Parliament is specified and alist of the testing-places given. 
During the past year the gas of the three London Companies was found to 
come up to the standard ; and there was no instance of any default render- 
ing it necessary for the Board to ask that any fine should be imposed. As 
to the testing of meters, 89,137 were submitted for this purpose last year ; 
the fees received or receivable in respect thereof amounting to £3249 6s. 6d. 
The attendant expenses were £2880. 

The Water Supply of London is a subject for which the Metropolitan 
Board has always manifested a special affection ; and therefore it occupies 
a larger portion of the report than does the gas supply. Last year the 
Board laid before Parliament, for the third time—how significant are the 
words !—a short Bill having for its object to empower them “‘ to prepare 
and submit to the Legislature a scheme dealing with the water supply 
of London.” The reason for this step is thus set forth: ‘‘ The Board is at 
present powerless to take any effective action towards bringing about the 
reform which the pa of London have long been calling fer--that is to 

ythe-placing’of the water supply under the control of a public repre- 
sentative body.” Unfortunately, it has been declared upon authority that 
it is not within the Board’s statutory powers to incur any expense in pre- 
aring and submitting to Parliament a scheme for the purpose; and there- 
ore, until it shall please the Legislature to enlarge the Board’s statutory 
authority to the necessary extent, they are precluded from taking any 
effective action. The story of the Board’s endeavours to induce the Legis- 
lature to comply with their wishes will be best told in the words of the 
report: “The Board in het year 1884 applied for the necessary extension 
—an exterision, namely, of the power given to it by the 144th section of the 
Metropolis Management Act to apply to Parliament whenever it might 
appear that further powers were required for the purpose of any work for 
the improvement of the Metropolis or public benefit of the inhabitants, 
The Bill for this purpose was read a second time by the House of Com- 
mons; but, owing to the press of public business, could not be further pro- 
ceeded with. In the year 1885 a similar Bill was again introduced and read 
a first time; but there was no opportunity throughout the session of —— I 
ing forward a motion for the second reading, and it was necessarily dropped. 
This year [1886] a third effort was made to obtain the passing of the Bill. 
It was read a first time; and on the motion for the second reading, a debate 
took place, in the course of which the Government—apparently through 
some misunderstanding of the purport and scope of the measure—ex- 
ressed itself, through the mouth of the Under-Secretary of State (Mr. 
roadhurst), as adverse to what the Board pro The motion for the 
second reading of the Bill was lost by a majority of 54; there being 
76 votes in favour of the motion and 130 against it. The Board has now 
done all that it is possible for it to do towards a settlement of the question 
which has so long been before the inhabitants of the Metropolis—that of 
placing the supply of water under the control of a public representative 
authority. The Toons of Commons having declined to empower the 
Board even to prepare and submit a scheme for this purpose, the public 
can only await with patience the decision at which Parliament may, pre- 
sumably at the instance of the Government, ultimately arrive. In the 
Bill above referred to, words had been inserted expressly empowering the 
Board to incur any expenditure that might be necessary in opposing 
Bills relating to the supply of water in or near the Metropolis. The 
Board itself had entertained no doubt that it had the power, and 
was intended by the Legislature to have the power, of opposing any 
Bills, by whomsoever promoted, which contained provisions affecting 
injuriously the interests of the inhabitants of the Metropolis, and of 
appearing by Counsel before Select Committees of Parliament to obtain 
the amendment of such Bills. The Auditor of the Board’s accounts, how- 
ever, considered that the Board, in the absence of express statutory power 





*It may be mentioned here that this Company’s price has been reduced to 
2s, 5d., from the close of the March quarter of the present year,—Ep. J.G.L. 
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for the purpose, was not entitled to oppose Bills unless they attacked the 
rights, privileges, or duties of the Board. He had, therefore, expressed 
his inability to allow certain expenditure incurred by the Board in the 
year 1885, in opposing Bills introduced into Parliament by the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company and the Kent Water Company respec- 
tively. The Board had petitioned against and appeared in opposition to 
these Bills, with a view to securing that the new powers applied for by the 

* Companies, if granted, should be granted only upon such conditions as not 
to increase the Companies’ claim to compensation in the event of their 
undertakings being hereafter acquired by a publicauthority. The Board’s 
expenditure in relation to these two Bills amounted to £1741 4s. 4d.; and, 
the amount having been disallowed by the Auditor, it was necessary for 
the Board to ask Parliament to sanction theexpenditure. A clause to this 
effect was, with the approval of the Treasury, inserted in the Board’s 
Money Bill of 1886, and was passed.” 

It will be remembered that last year three of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies—the East London, the Lambeth, and the Southwark and 
Vauxhall—were in Parliament, all seeking for additional capital powers. 
The Board presented petitions against them ; pointing out the effect of 
them upon future terms of purchase. With the threatened disallowance 
of the previous year’s expenses before them, however, the Board felt 
unable to take any steps beyond the very elementary one above referred 
to, until it had been ascertained from the Treasury or the Home Secretary 
that the Government would support the Board’s action, and obtain from 
Parliament whatever powers might be necessary to enable them effectually 
to defend the interests of the ratepayers and water consumers. They 
first of all brought the matter before the Home Secretary in a letter 
addressed to him on Jan. 19, 1886. They pointed out the difficulty under 
which they laboured, and called the attention of the Department to the 
fact that as gas, water, and other companies were constantly applying to 
Parliament for powers which affected in various ways the interests of the 
people of London, whether as ratepayers or as water and gas consumers, 
it was necessary that some authority should examine the Bills of such 
Companies, and where necessary, petition against, and appear in opposi- 
tion to them. The Board stated that they had never shrunk from the 
performance of this task; but, after fulfilling it, they found doubt thrown 
on their right to incur the attendant expenses. They reminded the Home 
Secretary that he had already held out a promise of assistance in this 
respect ; and several instances were cited in which power to pay expenses 
of the kind in question had been inserted in the Board’s Money Acts. 
They therefore asked his help in obtaining a legislative declaration 
that it was the duty of the Board to incur such expenditure as 
might be necessary in opposing any Bills affecting the interests of the 
Metropolis, where such opposition was deemed expedient. As no reply 
was sent to this letter, the Clerk to the Board (Mr. J. E. Wakefield), on the 
9th of March, wrote to the Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to the effect that in the absence of any expression of opinion by the 
Government, the Board did not feel justified in incurring the expense of 
representing the interests of the ratepayers and water consumers before 
the Select Committee to which the Water Company’s Bills had been re- 
ferred ; and therefore they should not instruct Counsel to appear in support 
of their petitions against the Bills. This brought a reply from Mr, Goltrey 
Lushington on the 20th of May, enclosing a copy of a letter from the 
Treasury stating that, in their Lordships’ opinion, the attempt to obtain 
fresh parliamentary Ba omg for the Board to expend money in opposing 
Bills which appeared to be detrimental to the interests of the ratepayers 
should be given up for that year, and that the Board would do well to in- 
troduce a Bill to obtain such _—— in the following year; and also that 
their Lordships were prepared to do all in their power to secure the inser- 
tion in the Metropolitan Board’s Money Bill of a clause sanctioning any 
expenditure which the Board might incur in opposing the Water Bills 
referred to in the letter of the 19th of January. the time this letter 
was received, however, the Bills in question had been referred to a 
Select Committee of nine members, presided over | Lord Claud 
Hamilton; the consumers’ and ratepayers’ interests being looked after, as 
far as they came within their jurisdiction, by the Corporation of London. 
In the result, as our readers will remember, the East London Com- 
pany were authorized to raise £350,000 by the issue of debenture 
stock bearing 44 per cent. interest; the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany, £300,000 by debenture stock at 4 per cent.; and the Lambeth Com- 
pany, £150,000, also by the issue of 4 per cent. debenture stock. Each 
Company was put under an obligation to offer the new debenture stock to 
the public by auction or tender; and it was provided that any money 
received by way of premium over and above the nominal value of the 
stock should not be considered as profit, but should be applied in extend- 
ing and improving the works, or in cancelling a proportionate part of the 
Company’s debt, and should not be regarded as part of the capital entitled 
to dividend. At the end of three years after the issue of the new deben- 
ture stock, the Companies are each year to carry to a sinking fund such 
percentage on the amount of the stock as shall be equal to the excess of 
the average percentage of the dividend or interest paid for that year on all 
the Company’s capital, over the interest of the new debenture stock, with 
1 per cent. added thereto for management. The sinking fund is to be 
held and applied by the Chamberlain of the City of London as trustee, 
for the purpose of purchasing and extinguishing the Companies’ share 
capital, or for such other purpose as Parliament may from time to time 
determine. The three Bills, as passed by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, were read a third time, and were subsequently passed 
by the House of Lords, The portion of the Board’s dealing with this sub- 

~ closes as follows:—‘It is satisfactory that the Legislature has at 
ength clearly recognized the interests of the public at large in the Water 
Companies’ undertakings, and has resolved that the profits to be derived 
from any new capital to be hereafter raised shall be held in trust for the 
— and not divided among the shareholders, to be at a later date 
ought up at the public expense by the authority which may hereafter be 
entrusted with the p 
Coming to the subjects of constant supply and the provision of water for 
fire extinction, the report states that notices were received last year by the 
Board from the West Middlesex, New River, and Kent Water Companies 
of their intentions to extend the constant supply in various parts of their 
districts; and in March the East London Company were ordered by the 
Local Government Board to furnish such a supply in part of the parish of 
All Saints, Poplar. A congsiderable,number of additional fire hydrants 
were fixed by all the Compamies; and with regard to the City, the Corpo- 
ration of London provid at their own cost, a complete system of 
hydrants—818 having been fixed within the City limits, and being used 
by the Commissioners of Sewers for watering the streets as well as by the 
ire Brigade for extinguishing fires. 


urchase of the Companies’ undertakings.” 





TunsripGe Water Company.—The annual general meeting of this Com- 
pany, was held last Wednesday, at the Local Board offices, Tunbridge— 

r, J. Fagg, Chairman of the Company, presiding. It was reported that, 
notwithstanding the heavy expenses incurred in building the new reser- 
voir, a dividend of 5 per cent, could be paid on the whole of the capital ; 
and this was agreed to, 





GAS ILLUMINATIONS FOR THE JUBILEE. 

Active preparations are being made for the illumination of the Metro. 
polis on the occasion of the celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee on the 
2ist inst. At the West-end, of course, the devices will be on an extensive 
scale. A large number of eee have already been made to The 
Gaslight and Coke err 4 or special supplies of gas; and others arg 
being received daily. All the foreign embassies and legations will dig. 
play a crown with the Royal monogram and the dates 1837-1887. Most 
of the banks will have special devices. The finest private display yjj 
probably be made in Grosvenor Place, where the First Lord of the Treg. 
sury—in concert with his neighbours the Duke of Grafton, Sir Edwarg 
Cecil Guinness, and the Duke of Northumberland—proposes to make 
splendid show. This fine block of mansions will be one huge expanse of 
fiery lines, crosses, &c.; and in the centre of the block will be an immense 
crown surrounded with laurel leaves, and bearing the legend “God sayg 
the Queen.” The idea of several neighbours joining in carrying out 
single illumination device on a large scale was thrown out not long since 
in an article in the JourRNaL; and there is little doubt that the effect jy 
the present instance will be very fine. Some notion of the magnitude of 
the piece may be —— from the fact that it will require 30,000 jets. 

The question of the advisability of corporations affording a free supply 
of gas for the purpose of Jubilee illuminations was before several town 
councils last week. In the Wigan Council the decision of the Gas Com. 
mittee to do this elicited a question from Mr. Percy as to the extent of the 
free supply; and he expressed a desire to know whether the gas was to be 
used for lighting the interior or the exterior of the houses. The Chairman 
of the Gas Committee (Alderman Smith) said that they did not propose to 
supply free gas for illuminating the inside of private dwellings; but they 
were quite prepared—and he was quite prepared to stand the brunt of it— 
to allow the people as much gas as they wished for illuminating purposes 
on the 21st of June free. In this they were doing no more than was being 
done in other towns. There had been very strong opinions expressed that 
they were not treating the public of Wigan as they were doing in other 
towns; and the Corporation were now prepared to supply gas to all who 
wished to light up their buildings. He added that so far they had not had 
a single application for free gas; and he did not think they would have. 

At the monthly meeting of the Oldham Town Council on Wednesday, 
Mr. Harrison asked whether it was intended to provide gas free for illumina- 
tions throughout the town during the two days when the Jubilee celebra- 
tion was to be held. The Mayor (Alderman Radcliffe) said he would do 
his best to induce the Gas Committee to supply gas free for illuminating 
purposes. The Chairman of the Gas Committee had, however, very pro- 
perly remarked that the Committee, in a matter of that sort, ought to take 
the feeling of the Council, without doing it first, and probably being cen. 
sured by the Council afterwards, or possibly having to stand the responsi. 
bility of whatever might result from such a course. It wasa matter which 
the Council might very properly discuss, as whatever was done should be 
done at that meeting, as the next would be after the celebration. So far 
as he was concerned, he saw no reason at all why the gas should not be 
given to those people who wished to illuminate their premises; and he 
would even go so far as to extend it to all the out-districts within the gas 
supply area of Oldham. If any of the local authorities in their district were 
anxious to have the same privilege, he was quite disposed to have it 
extended to them. Alderman Buckley (Chairman of the Gas Committee) 
said he agreed with the remarks of the Mayor; and he thought the Council 
would see that, under the So eageeen arrangements between themselves and 
the out-townships, it would be a wise and proper thing, if they did it them- 
selves, to give the same privilege to those townships. It was important that 
the matter should be settled then, because, as they would be aware, only a 
small portion of their works was then making gas—in fact, the Oldham 
works were standing, so that it would be necessary, should they decide to 
give the gas, to make preparations. The Town Clerk advised that the 
Council should not vote on the question. The members might, he said, 
express an opinion on the point, but leave the course of action for the 
Gas Committee. The Mayor said if no one raised an objection to 
the course of action he had foreshadowed, they would take it that no 
one dissented, and this would be good ground for the Committee to 
argue that they had the support of the Council in the course proposed. 
No objection being made, the Council passed on to the next business, 
Although the matter was thus settled to the apparent satisfaction of the 
Council, the decision come to has evoked a protest from a ratepayer, who, 
in a letter to Alderman Buckley, has expressed the opinion that the 
discussion was “ nothing less than an attempt to encourage the misappro- 
priation of the borough funds, by making and supplying gas free, and, at 
the same time, an attempt to endeavour to evade any consequences of the 
law for so acting.” He adds that, as a ratepayer of the borough, he 
intends using every legitimate effort in his power to restrain the Com- 
mittee, or whomsoever may be concerned, in carrying out what he says 
may be not unfairly termed the evading, clouded, and unreal sanction 
given by the Council meeting on the matter. He continues: “If the 
Council itself flinches from taking direct and decisive action in the matter, 
surely a section of the Council has no right whatever to act in a bolder 
manner in voting free gas for illuminations ; and, therefore, the Gas Com- 
mittee ought not to take action in supplying gas on any other terms than 
those on which they have a just and lawful right and power so to do.” 

At a meeting of the Carlisle Gas Committee last Thursday, it was 
resolved to supply gas free to citizens for the purpose of illuminating 
their premises, subject to the illuminating devices being of a reasonable 
extent and satisfactory character. 

The Rochdale Town Council, at their meeting last Thursday, discussed 
a recommendation of the Gas Committee to supply gas free to persons 
who wished to illuminate the outside of their premises in celebration of 
the Jubilee. Alderman Littlewood said he could not see why the Cor- 
— should supply gas for nothing to anybody to burn in waste. 

hey might, in doing so, be simply enabling an advertising shopkeeper to 


make a cheap vy a Alderman Baron said he should move, as a0 


amendment, that the minutes of the Gas Committee be adopted with the 
exception of the clause relating to the gratuitous eam of gas for 
illumination purposes. He said the Corporation had quite enough to do 
find money for legitimate purposes, and quite enough expenditure of money 
without throwing any away. He did not care whether the proposed ex: 
pee i was one of £50 or £500, the principle was the same in either case. 

f people wanted to illuminate their buildings, let them do it at their own 
expense. Alderman Simpson seconded the amendment. The Mayor (Mr. 
Heape), replying to questions, said the passing of the amendment would not 
prevent the Committee from supplying gas gratuitously for the illumination 
of the Town Hall. Several members of the Council having asked for the 
opinion of the Town Clerk respecting the legal aspect of the question, he 
said he thought the Council could not give gas to any persons. The ques 
tion whether they could give it to themselves for the illumination of the 
Town Hall had not yet arisen. Alderman Tweedale did not believe the 
proposed gratuitous supply of gas would cost the sixteenth part of & 
penny to a small ratepayer. The Gas Manager had been asked about 
the probable cost of the proposed supply; and he said that it would be 
about £50. Spread over a period of 30 years—and they could not have 4 
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Jubilee celebration oftener—this only meant an expenditure of £1 a 

r; and the Council certainly undertook a greater expenditure than 
this whenever they granted extra gas light in the borough. He was 
the person who moved the recommendation in Committee, and was 
not going to run away from it. He could not see the slightest differ- 
ence between lighting up the Town Hall free of cost and giving a supply of 

to parties who would go to the expense of providing appliances for 
illuminating purposes. If one was legal, surely the other was. After some 
further discussion, the amendment was put, and carried by 24 votes to 8. 
On the amendment being put as the substantive motion, Mr. Ogden said 
he thought some allowance should be made to those who cared to exercise 
their loyalty or enthusiasm by the use of gas in connection with the cele- 
bration ; and he considered the Council should arrange to make a reduced 
charge for gas employed on that occasion. He therefore moved, as an 
amendment—“ That it be an instruction to the Gas Committee to charge 
for the consumption of gas for the purpose of illumination on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty at such a deduction as 
they may think desirable.” Alderman Taylor seconded the amendment. 
Qn a division, the numbers were equal. The Mayor then gave his vote 
in favour of the amendment ; expressing perfect confidence that the mem- 
bers of the Committee, after all that had taken place, would deal with the 
matter in a manner that would fairly commend itself to the Council. The 
subject then dropped. 

At the meeting of the Bury Town Council last Thursday, the minutes 
presented by the Gas Committee contained a recommendation that a free 
supply of gas be granted for Jubilee illuminations. On the matter coming 
before the Council, however, the Mayor (as will be seen by the report given 
elsewhere) remarked that this recommendation did not satisfy their legal 
friends, and was a little out of order. 

At the meeting of the Blackburn Town Council on the same day—the 
Mayor (Mr. E. Appleby) presiding—the Town Clerk said he had received 
a notice from Messrs. Darley and Crossley, acting on behalf of certain 
burgesses, of their intention to issue a writ against the Corporation, and to 
apply for an injunction to restrain the Council from using the borough 
funds, or other income of the borough, on the proposed illuminations in 
celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee. Alderman Whiteley moved a resolution 
binding the Council to defend any action that might be brought against 
the Corporation, and suggested that the whole matter should be referred 
to the Generali Purposes Committee, who from time to time should advise 
the Town Clerk what to do. They would no doubt give him credit for 
being as great an economist as any person in the room; but he did 
not believe, on any occasion like the Jubilee, in going to the length 
of the grinding and miserable economy which had been preached 
in the town and public press during the past few weeks. He did 
not believe that the proposed expenditure of £500 would have an 
effect upon the rates. If they spent this sum, it would not amount to $d. 
in the pound on the rates. The resolution, he took it, bound them to 
resist the injunction so far as it attached to the illumination of the 
buildings, and left them at their own discretion with regard to other 
expenditure for the Jubilee celebrations. Mr. Thompson seconded the 
motion. He said he thought that nine out of every ten of the ratepayers 
were in favour of the project going forward. Mr. Leaver said he was one 
of those who had taken action in the matter. The Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion could not stand on one side and allow the Corporation to spend 
£500 on illuminations. Mr. Hamer moved, as an amendment, that 
the whole matter be left with the General Purposes Committee, to 
take such action as they thought fit. He considered the Ratepayers’ 
Association ought to have taken action before the contract had en 
entered into. Mr. Brooks seconded the amendment. Alderman Harrison 
characterized the proposed action of the Ratepayers’ Association as 
one of the most contemptible things he had ever heard of. By seek- 
ing to prevent the expenditure of this money, they were, he said, 
trying to injure the interests of the ratepayers. The spending of the £500 
proposed would, he believed, do a good deal towards materially benefiting 
the town, as it would bring a great many people from neighbouring towns. 
He knew nothing about the legality of the thing; but they did not purpose 
doing anything which would not be allowed by law. Under all the circum- 
stances, he thought they ought to pass the resolution. The Town Clerk 
said he regarded the whole matter as a “storm ina teacup.” He thought 
there might be a question as to whether the form in which they pro- 
posed to defray the cost of the Jubilee celebration—that was by direct pay- 
ments—was the best ; but he held that undoubtedly they could legally expend 
the money in other ways. He had no doubt that to illuminate or decorate 
the public buildings of the town was within the discretion of the Council ; 
but there might be a question, he repeated, as to whether it was legal to 
defray the cost of the proposed illuminations in the park and the fireworks 
inthe manner suggested. Mr. Gregson said there was no doubt that the 
majority of the Council would carry the resolution, notwithstanding what 
the Town Clerk had said. As to the expenditure, it was not the amount, 
but the principle they objected to. Alderman Whiteley, in reply, said the 
question had already been twice before the General Purposes Committee, 
and he objected to its being considered de novo by that Committee. He 
was opposed to the expenses of the illuminations being defrayed out of 
private subscriptions; and he could not see how the rates would be 
increased. On a show of hands being taken, the resolution was carried by 
a large majority. 





Sates or SHares.—At a recent sale of stock in the Farnworth and 
Kersley Gas Company, 20 lots of 10 shares each were disposed of in the 
same number of minutes; the prices realized ranging from £148 to £163 

r £100 lot. The £2000 of took offered produced no less than £3100.—— 

ast Thursday, at the Griffin Hotel, Kingston-on-Thames, Mr. J. Thrupp 
Nightingale sold by auction 83 shares in the Kingston-on-Thames Gas 
Company. Sixteen fully paid-up £50 shares, bearing 10 per cent., realized 
£1829 10s., being an average of £114 6s. 104d. Hight £50 shares, of which 
£30 only had been paid up, and on which the dividend is at the rate of 
10 per cent, on the paid-up capital, sold for £656 ; averaging £82 per share. 
oe ae shares (74 per cent.) fetched £790, or an average of £87 lbs, 64d. 
per share. 

Tue NorTHEeRN Coat Trape.—There is now a tolerably full resumption 
of work in the Northumbrian mines, which has an effect on the coal trade 
of the North asa whole. It is not only that there are now a dozen addi- 
tional collieries at work north of the Tyne, producing what is called gene- 
rally “ soft coal,” but it is also because the production of the steam coal at 
the greater collieries throws into the market the other coal of the Durham 
pits which had been substituted for it; and thus the prices are weaker 

enerally. Steam coal is in large demand, and commands 8s. per ton for 

st qualities, free on board in the Tyne. Gas coal is weaker; and the 
current price for best is from 6s. to 6s. 6d. per ton, also free on . 
though it is known that some contracts have been placed considerably 
lower than this. Other qualities can, of course, be had for less. House 


coal is likewise dull; but for manufacturing coal there is a better inquiry, 
and prices are steady—the stocks of small steam coal having been exhausted 


ae the long strike, There are indications that coal will be cheap this 
mer, 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Past Year’s Worx.—Improvep Vatve or Resipvats. 

At the Meeting of the Stockport Town Council on Wednesday last, the 
Mayor (Mr. J. Leigh, J.P.) gave some statistics in regard to the past year's 
working of the gas undertaking. He said that in the report of the Gas 
Engineer and Manager (Mr, J. Jacques) it would be found that the increase 
in the consumption of gas in the past financial year was 19,669,100 cubic 
feet, or nearly 6 per cent. This was not quite so great a rate as in the 
previous year, but it was not far short. The largest delivery in 24 hours 
was 2,157,300 cubic feet; being an increase of 8 per cent. over the year 
1885-6, and a very much larger drain upon the resources of the Committee 
than had ever before been experienced in a single day. The net profit 
made during the oe after paying 24 per cent. for depreciation and the 
interest charged by the Corporation, was £4866, against £5368 in the pre- 
vious year. Last year, however, there had been received less for coke 
to the extent of £376, less for tar to the extent of £754, and £271 less for 
ammoniacal liquor ; or, altogether, there had been a decrease in the receipts 
for residual = of £1402. Besides this there had been an advance in 
the assessable value of the gas-works from £3702 to £7558—nearly double— 
and this had entailed upon the Gas Committee an increase of rates of more 
than £700 a year. Taking the loss on the residual products and the extra 
rates, it would be seen that the amount was £2144. He thought the 
Council would see that the Committee had looked after the interests of the 
town, and made the best possible use of the money with which they had 
been entrusted. The opinion of the Committee was that they ought not 
to make extreme profits at the gas-works. The profits last year, including 
the interest paid to the Corporation, amounted to £10,520—being equal to 
7% per cent. upon the money over which they had control ; and consider- 
ing what risks they ran, he did not think this was an extravagant divi- 
dend (if he might use the word) to make. Any improvement there had 
been in the business of last year had resulted partly from the reduced 
prices paid for coal, and partly from the rearrangement of the contracts. 
Although they had used 1512 tons more coal than in the previous year, the 
cost had been £127 less. He must take this opportunity of saying that 
throughout the whole of the year the Engineer had managed the works in 
a way which reflected great credit upon himself and the Corporation, and 
which had contributed very much to place them in their present good 
—. For many years residual products had been decreasing in value ; 

ut he was glad to say that last year they received 2s. 6d. a ton more for 
both tar and ammoniacal liquor—the tar contract having risen from 12s. 6d. 
to 15s. per ton, and the liquor contract from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per ton. 


BURY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue AnnvuaL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE Gas DEPARTMENT. 
The following report was in the minutes which the Gas Committee pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Bury Town Council last Thursday :—‘‘ The 
Gas Committee present to the Council the following report of the working 
of their department for the year ended March 31, 1887 :— 








Cubic Feet, 
Gas made, as per station meter . . . 285,151,000 
» sold to private consumers. 198,085,500 
» sold for public lighting. . + « « 20,240,678 
» used on works,&c,. . . + + © 0 ¢ 2,491,428 220,817,606 
Gas unaccounted for, or 6°09 per cent. . 14,338,394 


The total quantity of coal and cannel carbonized has been 23,950 tons. The 
average production of gas per ton of coal and cannel carbonized has been 
9817 cubic feet of 18°48-candle gas. The profit for this year amounts to 
£10,148 14s. 11d.; last year to £9527 6s.—increase for 1887, £616 8s. 11d. 
Your Committee have great pleasure in referring to the sum of £10,143, 
it being the amount of profit made during the year. It is satisfactory that 
the profits this year exceeded the previous year’s by £616 8s. 11d., although 
the revenue has suffered by the reduction in the price of gas made last 
year to the extent of £3480 l5s., and also by the loss of such con- 
sumers of gas as Messrs. J. Park, Walker and Hacking, &c, Your 
Committee do not propose to publish the statement of accounts until 
they and the Finance Committee have met and come to some agreement 
as to the method of framing these accounts which shall be for the 
best advantage of the Corporation and ratepayers. They, however, pro- 
= that of the £10,143 14s. 11d. profit declared, the sum of £634 should 

e absorbed in the payment of rebate on the new stock that has been 
issued (this stock having been sold at £98) ; that £2509 14s. 11d. be carried 
to the reserve fund, which will bring this sum up to £3952 14s. 4d.; and 
that the balance, £7000, should be divided equally—that is, £3500 to the 
borough rate account and £3500 to the consumers of gas. Your Committee 
propose that the price of gas should remain as it is—viz., 2s. 1ld. for con- 
sumers inside the borough (except the newly-added portion), and 3s. 5d. for 
consumers outside the borough, which, with the allowance of 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet as share of profits and 5 per cent. discount, will bring the 
net prices to 2s, 5d. and 2s. 11d. respectively. The works have been ae f 
improved, and are in splendid condition, and will compare favourably wit 
~~ in the district.” 

he Mayor (Alderman Burrow) proposed the adoption of the minutes, 

with the exception of one to the effect that free gas be granted for illumi- 
nation purposes on Jubilee Day. This recommendation, he said, did not 
satisfy their legal friends, and was a little out of order. 

Mr. BENTLEY, in a lengthy speech, criticized the mode of keeping the 
accounts of the Gas Department; and he moved an amendment to refer the 
report back to the Gas Committee for further consideration. 

Alderman PzeRrs seconded the amendment, and it was agreed to. 


BELFAST CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
IMPROVEMENTS AT THE Gas-WORKS. 

At the Meeting of the Belfast Town Council on Wednesday last—the 
Mayor (Alderman Haslett, J.P.) in the chair—the minutes presented by 
the Gas Committee, which contained recommendations as to carrying out 
certain improvements at the gas-works, gave rise to a long discussion, 

Mr. S. A. Jounstone having moved the confirmation of the minutes, 

Mr. MasTERson moved an amendment to tho effect that no contracts be 
entered into, and no outlay incurred in connection with new works, until 
after November next. He said his reason for moving the amendment was 
the very large expenditure which had been incurred at the gas-works, and 
which was going on in connection with them at the present time. Some 
£6500 had already been spent, and the proposal contained in the minutes 
would involve an additional sum of shout £8000. This was a very large 
amount to have as an outlay on works in one year. There was really 
nothing special or pressing about the projected building that would prevent 
its erection being postponed until after November. 

Mr. Dun op seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Matuews concurred in the remarks made by Mr. Masterson. He 
said that since the Corporation acquired the gas undertaking, and it had 

assed under the control of the Gas Committee, upwards of £200,000 had 
se spent on new works in connection with them. During the last six 
months more than £6000 had been spent on a new venture, which they 
were told would effectually purify the gas and remedy the nuisance com- 








plained of by the inhabitants of the district. This had yet to be proved 
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and now they were called upon to spend £8000 or more on a building that 
would not, as far as he could see, be any improvement to the works, or at 
all facilitate the manufacture of gas. 

Alderman Lawruer pointed out that the proposed buildings had received 
the approval, after careful consideration, of their Manager (Mr. Stelfox), 
their Engineer, and the members of the Committee; and he thought it 

* would be highly improper to reject their recommendation. 

Mr. M‘Cammonp believed that Mr. Stelfox would not recommend any- 
thing that he believed to be either unnecessary or unsuitable. The plans 
had had the approval of a large majority of the Council; and he trusted 
the resolution for the confirmation of the minutes would be passed. 

After some further remarks, 

Mr. JounsTonE denied the statement of Mr. Masterson as to the matter 
not being urgent. He maintained, on the contrary, that it was. Mention 
had, he said, been made of the sum of £8000 having been spent upon an 
undertaking which had not proved satisfactory. This was entirely wrong. 
Every manufacturing concern must take advantage of the latest improve- 
ments. The new process of gas acne wee had been employed with a view 
to prevent the annoyance complained of by people residing near the works ; 
oat if it had not been adopted, the Gas Committee would have been 
charged with doing nothing. It had not yet had atrial. The new works 
—— were absolutely necessary, and he hoped the resolution would 

allowed to pass without opposition. 

The Mayor said he might mention that there had been a contract 
entered into of £6000 for carrying out the latest improvements in the 
manufacture of gas. The works in connection therewith were at present 
only in course of erection. The system had not yet been applied to the 
manufacture of Belfast gas; but they hoped that, as part of the improve- 
ments they intended to accomplish, it would have a beneficial effect. In 
connection with this, the Gas Committee had thought it advisable, in 
justice to the owners of property in the neighbourhood of the works, and 
in order to make their own property look respectable, that the proposed 
buildings should be erected. 

The amendment was then put and declared to be lost. A poll being 
demanded, 7 voted in its favour, and 18 against it. The resolution was 
afterwards put and carried. 





NEW CENTRAL ELECTRIC LIGHT STATION FOR VIENNA. 

Some time ago the Vienna Correspondent of Industries sent to that 
publication a list of the central stations projected for Vienna, and amongst 
these was one proposed by Herr Fischer. Our contemporary now learns 
from the same source that the Municipal Council have recently had this 
project under consideration, and have formulated the conditions under 
which the supply of electricity must be undertaken. As these conditions 
will, no doubt, form a precedent for similar undertakings, and may thus 
be of interest to English electricians and contractors, we reproduce the 
following condensed abstract :— 

1. The contractor is obliged to supply electricity to any householder 
along the street where his cables are placed. In neighbouring streets he 
will be compelled to supply electricity if the demand equals or exceeds 
five 16-candle power lamps per meter, run from the nearest distributing- 
box. The supply will be compulsory between the hours of four p.m. and 
one a.m., for any number of lamps, however small; but for customers 
requiring not less than 250 lamps, the supply will be compulsory for 18 out 
of the 24 hours. The supply to the Municipality is also compulsory for the 
same length of time, if their requirements in any place exceed 50 lamps. 

2. The service wires from the distributing-boxes to the customers’ ter- 
minals are to be supplied by the contractor. The internal wiring of the 
houses is to be supplied at the expense of the customer, but at prices 
which will be subject to revision by the Municipality. 

3. If the consumer’s installation is fitted up by a third party, the con- 
tractor has the right to refuse a supply, unless he has tested it to his own 
satisfaction. For this test he is allowed to make a charge according to the 
size of the installation, on the basis of 50kr. per glow lamp and 5 fl. per 
arc lamp. 


4. The meters must be of a type approved of by the Monicipality or, 
e borne 


the Government; and.the cost of any test as to the accuracy is fo 
by the contractor. The charge for meters is fixed as follows :— 
Each 10-light (16-candle power) meter, 15 fl. per annum. 
” : 5 ” ” ” 20 fl. ” 
” 50 ” ” ” 80 fl. ” 
” 100 ” ” ” 40 fi. ” 

5. The customer has to pay 50kr. per month for every glow lamp 
installed, and in addition 4 kr. per lamp-hour for the current required per 
16-candle lamp. The latter figure will be reduced to 3kr. as soon as the 
total number of lamps fixed has reached half the capacity of the central 
station, provided the average time of lighting exceeds 24 hours per day. 
The prices of other lamps are based upon that of the 16-candle lamp as the 
unit. Thus the following are the prices to be paid per lamp-hour :— 


10-candle lamp-hour, 2°5kr. maximum, 1°75 kr, minimum. 
16 ” ” 4°0 ” 8°00 ” 
82 ” ” 80 ” é ” 
50 ” ” 12°5 ” é ” 
100 ” ” 25°0 ” ™ » 

6. 'The candle power is to be measured by means of Hefner von Alteneck’s 
amyl-acetate lamp. 

7. The customer may employ any kind of glow lamps. If he obtains 
them from the contractor, he has to pay for each lamp 75 kr. per quarter, 
to cover renewals and fair wear. 

8. Current for arc lamps, motors, and other purposes, will be supplied 
according to private arrangements between contractor and customer. 

9. The supply of current is only compulsory if the customer agrees to 
take it for a period of at least one year. Three months’ notice of discon- 
tinuance of the supply must be given after the first year. 

10, The Municipality pay at the above rates, with 25 per cent. discount. 

11. The meters and conductors are, from time to time, to be tested. 

12. If the customer does not pay, or otherwise violates his contract, the 
contractor has the right to discontinue the supply. 

Our contemporary points out that the conditions imposed upon the 
electric light contractor are rather severe, though in some cases they are 
too loose; as, for instance, with respect to arc lamps and motors. On the 
other hand, the price he is authorized to charge for the current is a fair 
one, and corresponds to about 10d. per Board of Trade unit. This ought, 
it is considered, with good management, to leave ample margin for profit. 





DARLINGTON IN THE Darxk.—When King James the First visited Dar- 
lington, he described it as “ Darnton in the dirt.” Could His Majesty 
revisit the glimpses of the town now, he would describe it as ‘‘ Darlington 
in the dark.” By a resolution of the Town Council, the lights in the 
public lamps are put out at nights, regardless of the phases of the moon; 
and at the meeting of the Council last Thursday, a keen controversy was 
waged as to the desirability of allowing light. In the end, the decision 
was that darkness is to continue its reign. 


MONTE VIDEO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Fifteenth Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Tuesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. A. K. Mackmynoy in 
the chair. 

The Cuarrman: Before we proceed to business to-day, I would ask yoy 
to allow me to refer briefly to the loss we have sustained in our 
esteemed Chairman, Mr. John Bramley-Moore, whose decease took place 
last November, at the age of 86. During the many years he was associated 
with the Company, he was always ready to give the benefit of his large 
experience and clear judgment in all matters connected with the interests 
of the Company; and his services were of a very important character 
His genial, kindly nature won the esteem of, and rendered him a great 
favourite with all who knew him, and who lament his loss. We can try| 
say in regard to him that “he rests from his labours, but his works do 
follow him.” 

The Secretary (Mr. T. F. Lane) read the notice convening the meeting: 
and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts for the year ending 
Dec. 31 last—an abstract of which was given in the Journat for the 24th 
ult., p. 952—were taken as read. 

The Cuarrman: In moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, 
I would beg to say a few words with regard to our working during the past 
year, which has not been so favourable as that of 1885. Our net revenue jg 
£2311 less than it was in the previous twelvemonth. This is not & large 
amount. It is true in our public lamp account there is an increase ; but 
there was a decrease in private lighting, and the balance between these 
two is £361 2s. 8d.—that is to say, there is this sum less due to the smaller 
quantity of gas consumed to that amount. This state of things has not 
enabled us to place the usual amount to reserve, although we hope later on 
that we shall be able to rectify this. We have, however, been enabled to 
purchase an area of about 5000 square yards of land. Owing to the scheme 
we sent out to the Government, we naturally conclude that our revenue 
and the increase of consumption will be considerable. Therefore we 
thought it necessary that we should purchase this land adjoining the 
property we occupy at the present moment. You will have observed by 
the accounts that we are still making our 6 per cent. dividend. This is not 
satisfactory. We have become, as it were, stereotyped to a 6 per cent, 
dividend ; and there we have stuck for many years. I am quite sure that 
you will all have come to the conclusion that there is something wrong, 
There is something utterly wrong; and I think you will agree with me, and 
will come to the conclusion that the reason why our dividend has remained 
fixed is simply owing to the price we have been charging—the price that 
we have been obliged to charge to the public has been too large. Well, to 
meet this, we sent out a scheme, as I mentioned to you at last year’s meet- 
ing, to our Manager to present to the Government. It is based upon 
a considerable reduction. We, as prudent men, thought it advisable to 
reduce the price of gas 50 cents per 1000 cubic feet ; but our Committee 
and Manager urged upon us the necessity of reducing it by 1 dol.—that is, 
from 5 to 4 dols. per 1000 cubic feet. We have a telegram to-day informing 
us that there has been a satisfactory increase of the consumption. We 
published this reduction to commence on the Ist of April this year; and this 
telegram informs us that since then there has been a satisfactory increase, 
This is just what we expected would follow. The m7 there—the 
masses of the people—have been burning petroleum oil. This has been 
our great opponent and rival. I think that every month will show a great 
change; we shall find that the consumption will go on increasing at 
a favourable rate, and that we shall do the petroleum industry a good deal 
of harm—at all events I believe that it will not answer the purpose of the 
people to use petroleum when they can get gas at 4 dols., with all 
the many advantages it possesses over petroleum. There is one disappoint- 
ment. I had hoped, and we all hoped, that we should be able to announce 
at this meeting that we had at last obtained our new concession. We have 
not obtained it yet; but the telegram to-day says: ‘“‘ Contract.—There is 
no reason to doubt our having it as promised.” Well, that is as much, I 
expect, as we could hope to announce at this meeting. I will tell you 
why. The new Government that has come into power has only been in 
existence six months. They have had a very arduous task before them, 
| ax penseschad-to-be-out- down ;"the army had to ‘be réduced considerably; 

the civil and military list had to be curtailed ; and then there were a large 
number of contracts of an onerous nature which the Government felt— 
that is to say, when I name Government I ought to lay stress upon His 
Excellency the new President (President Tajes), who at once set to work 
to carry out all these reforms. For a great many years there has been 
what I may call despotism; and the result was that a great deal of the 
‘flower of the country left it. But what is the position now ? Most of these 
men have come back, and settled in their native town. Well, they have 
not only done so, but they have taken their goods and chattels and money 
back with them, which is a very important thing. What will be the result 
to us? We shall get an increased consumption,’as most of these people 
who left the town were formerly consumers.~ This will benefit the 
Company very materially ; so that although we make a very large redue- 
tion in the price of gas, we shall ultimately reap the reward of our 
liberal policy, and get a great deal more than 6 per cent. Well, 

entlemen, I ought to mention that the Customs revenue during the 
fast two months of March and April at Monte Video have produced 
£360,425; that for April was 934,000 dols. Now I come to the question 
of the debt of the Government, which is no less than £32,541 14s. 8d. We 
hoped to obtain this amount during the administration of the late Govern- 
ment; but somehow or other we did not get the money. We have no satis- 
factory explanation yet why we did not get it. No doubt we shall have an 
explanation ; but, in the meanwhile, we have the telegram I have previously 
alluded to, which says: ‘“ The whole account to the 3lst of December cer- 
tain to be arranged hereafter equitably. All new accounts from the Ist of 
January will be paid in cash.” That is all we can tell you at present. 
We must hope that it will be carried out as this telegram states. Now! 
come to @ point in the accounts which is not a satisfactory one, and 
that is private losses. These are private losses I refer to; a great many 
people have gas and do not ever think of paying for it. But there is 4 
reason for this serious item. In Monte Video the tenure of houses isa very 
peculiar one. Asa rule, a man takes a house by the month, and pays his 
rent by the month. If the house does not suit him, he goes to the landlord 
with his key at the end of the month, pays his rent, and goes off; but he 
never lets us know he is going. If he goes away, we never hear anything 
more of him. Thatis very unsatisfactory ; and I think something must be 
decided as to acting in the future to avoid this loss. Weil, as we shall now 
work with the Government, Municipality, and the public as partners, they 
will be doubly interested in seeing that our losses are kept down # 
as low a figure as possible. I refer to the sliding scale. Last year I 
mentioned that we had sent out a by: coupled with a sliding scale. 
It started with a 6 per cent. dividend, and the price of gas at 4 dols.; for 
every 4 per cent. increased dividend we pay, we propose to allow the private 
consumers and the Government and Municipality a reduction of 12sc. pet 
1000 cubic feet, and so on up the scale. When we declare a dividend of 10 pet 
cent, (which I hope we may, not many years hence), then the price to the cov 
sumer will be 3 - oy per 1000 cubic feet. Now, gentlemen, I have only 





few words to say with regard to the filling of the vacancy through the 
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death of our late Chairman, to which vacancy Mr. Simpson Rostron has 
been nominated by the Directors. I need only say he is a gentleman 
with very large experience, and is a Director of one of the Metropolitan 
Gas Companies ; and we have already received, and expect to receive in the 
fature, great assistance from him. With regard to His Excellency Baron 
do Ibird-Mirim, I am very sorry we are going to lose his valuable services. 
He has been for many years connected with us; and all those who have 
been associated with him cannot but thank him (though with feelings of 
regret at his loss) for his services to the Company. I also regret the 
cause for which he is going to leave us; and I would simply state that I 
believe the Brazilian Government are making a great mistake, for I think 
that all Consuls should be associated with Companies connected with the 
country to which they are attached; and not only would those countries 
benefit, but the companies as well. The Board have proposed the election 
of Mr. Robert Morton to fill his place. This gentleman is a gas expert and 

engineer, and a man of great experience; and we believe his services 
will be of immense value—in fact, the Directors have been utilizing his 
services for some time; and, as a Director, he will be very valuable to the 
Company. 

Mr. Sriupson Rostron seconded the motion; at the same time assuring 
the shareholders that whatever experience he had gained from his con- 
nection with other gas companies would be devoted to forwarding the 
interests of their undertaking. 

Mr. PaRKER YounG said he was sorry some other shareholder did not 
rise; but he supposed they were so accustomed to the “ stereotyped” divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. that they were getting satisfied. On the part of him- 
self and a few other shareholders, he might say they were not satisfied 
with the 6 per cent. On the last occasion he made some remarks to the 
effect that they wanted a little more “ go” on the other side of the table; 
they seemed to be getting into a rut that they could not get out of. He 
hoped a beneficial result would follow the introduction on the Board of the 
two gentlemen who had been named. The dividend, he contended, was not 
enough for the security they held. As to the bad debts from the private 
lighting, he should make the householder pay in advance, or at least 
obtain a deposit from him; and if he would not consent to this, he should 
go without gas. As to the new concession, he wished to know whether 
they were going on with the old agreement or were to have a new one. 

The CuarrMaNn: A new one. 

Mr. Youne said he should have kept on with the old. If they had gone 
on charging under the old régime, the Company would have done better. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying to a number of questions, said the land they 
had bought adjoined the works. They would have to erect another gas- 
holder on it in order to meet the increased consumption. With regard to 
the reserve fund, they had an amount of £30,367 18s. 9d. in securities paying 
about 43 per cent. These had increased in value by £1100 since the Company 
appa them. With regard to the other part of the reserve fund they 
ad it in stock-in-trade—it was floating capital. 

Mr. Lowe said that in 1884 the country was in a most terrible condition ; 
but in the last three years property had gone up in value more than 
300 per cent. Notwithstanding, however, that the country had increased 
amazingly, the shareholders of the Company still had the wretched divi- 
dend of 6 percent. Having criticized various points in the accounts, he 
went on to say that they were to his mind very unsatisfactory; and cer- 
tainly the concession and sliding scale were a great mistake—for this 
reason, that the more they gave the people at Monte Video, the more 
they would want. 

Mr. H. Surru inquired for what term the new concession would be. 

The Cuarrman replied that they were not sure; but they hoped it would 
be either 15 or 20 years. With regard to other questions put to him, he 
went on to say that, with respect to the Government debt, negotiations 
had been going on for some time; but, as he had mentioned already, a 
new Government had come into power, and consequently the negotia- 
tions had not proceeded so rapidly as the Board could wish. But the 
payment of this amount , A the Government, and the granting of 
the new concession, would one operation; so that no doubt the 
Company would come off all right. A gentlemen asked what amount 
had been written off for depreciation since they purchased the con- 
cession; and in reply he might say that up to date the Directors 
had struck off the sum of £29,238 17s. 4d. With regard to the original 
concession, there was no separate amount paid for the concession itself. 
As to the reserve fund, he thought it was a very necessary thing for all 
"as companies. The shareholders approved of its formation; and he be- 
lieved the Company’s shares had risen very largely in value by reason of 
the fact that oe ae such a fand. As to Mr. Lowe’s remarks, he 
(the Chairman) had mentioned that they had securities to the amount of 
‘30,000 ; and they had besides at Monte Video a large stock of coal, fittings, 
&c. This alone amounted to £33,690 17s. Then they had sundry debtors 
which represented about two months’ revenue—£13,902 19s. 2d. As to 
why mo did not purchase sooner the land he had referred to, he said 
that twelve years ago they were negotiating for this very piece; and the 
price asked then was something like 10 dols. a square yard, and they had 
now obtained it for 3 dols.50c. There was a small area still wanted— 
ae wr | like 1000 yards, he expected—so that the purchase was not quite 
completed. He thought they would be able to announce a satisfactory 
arrangement of the new concession very shortly. The suspense accounts 
consisted of two items—one was £10,822 15s. 3d., being interest charged to 
the Government from time to time on unpaid accounts. The second item 
was profit in suspense, and amounted to £22,273 7s. 5d.; and as soon as the 
Government account had been paid, they would be able to deal with this. 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of the Cuaman, seconded by Mr. Wiuu1ms, the divi- 
dend recommended wa declared. 

Mr. F. Youle, one of retiring Directors, having been re-elected, 

Baron po Isrra-Mintm referred to the cause of his resignation from the 
Board 3 and he thanked the shareholders for the confidence they had 
shown in him, and the Chairman for the kind expressions he had used in 
alluding to his retirement. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Baron for the attention he had given to the 

ompany’s affairs was unanimously passed, on the motion of Mr. Lowe, 
Seconded by Mr. MaTTHEWS. 

The Cuarrman moved the election of Mr. Robert Morton in the place of 
Baron do Ibird-Mirim. 

Mr. T. C. TarHam seconded the motion, which was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Morton thanked the shareholders for having adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Board. 

The Auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co. and Mr. E. Cheshire) 

faving been re-elected, a vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman 
and Directors, and the proceedings terminated. 





ANOTHER Jupiter Girt.—In order to improve the supply of water to the 
township of Greasby, which has lately been suffering from a drought, the 
Kirby and Hoylake Water Company have undertaken to extend their 
mains as far as Greasby, for which they are to receive a donation of £200, 
to be contributed equally by two gentlemen of the district as their Jubilee 
gift to the parish. 












BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, 
at the London Offices, No. 1, East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
—Sir Witrorp Brett, K.C.M.G., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. W. Layton) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing; and it was agreed to take as read the report and accounts for the 
twelve months ending Dec. 31 last, a reference to which was made in lest 
week’s JouRNAL, p. 1002. 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said : 
The Directors’ report and the annual statement of accounts, with the 
balance-sheet for the year 1886 are before you. This is the twelfth report 
we have issued to you since the Company commenced business in 1875. 
The profit on the year’s working amounted to £54,838 0s. 7d., and to this 
has to be added the £945 0s. 6d. the balance brought forward—making a 
total of £55,783 6s. 1d. From this has to be deducted the charges for re- 
organization of mains, £4500; bad debts, £1728; then the interim dividend 
already paid to the shareholders, £9111 16s. 6d.; the fixed charges—the 
debenture interest, £10,110 ; loss on exchange, £9176 8s. 2d. ; and then there 
is the provision which we are holding in our hands against the same loss in 
future amounting to £4124 5s. 5d. These items collectively come to 
£39,562 6s. 9d.; and this deducted from the profit on the year’s working 
leaves a balance of £16,220 14s, 4d., from which we recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 5 per cent., in addition to the 3 per cent. already paid tothe 
shareholders—making a dividend at the rate of 8 percent. perannum. This 
will absorb £15,267 17s. 2d.; leaving a balance to be carried forward of 
£95217s. 2d. The first two items to which I wish to call your attention are 
the loss on exchange of £21,125 3s. 2d., as shown in the revenue account; 
and, secondly, the expenditure on the reorganization and renewing of mains, 
alluded to in the report, amounting to £66,919 19s. 9d. I give prominence 
to these two items, because, from my point of view, the present interests 
of the Company are centred chiefly in them; at all events, it has been 
their presence, and our careful consideration of them, which has largely 
influenced our recent policy. The premium on gold is a matter which 
has been before you already on the last occasion. ‘The facts as they stand 
are these: The total loss on exchange last year was £21,125 3s. 2d., and we 
had already in reserve from 1885 the sum of £11,948 15s.; so that there is 
an excess of the reserve fund which we have provided to meet this, of 
£9176 8s. 2d. The premium on gold has been very fluctuating. It was 
exceedingly severe in the earlier part of the year, and then there was a 
marked improvement; but, unfortunately, this improvement was not sus- 
tained. I have a telegram before me which shows that gold has gone 
back to 294; and that is the quotation to-day. This £21,000 (or rather, 
in the present accounts, £9176) would have been very valuable if we 
could have carried it to dividend. Authorities on this subject who 
well understand affairs in Buenos Ayres, say there will soon be an 
improvement in gold, and then this matter will also improve; and 
I hope it may. However hopeful this view of the future may be, we 
have to deal with the hard facts, not as we would like them to be, but as 
they are, in moulding our policy. Our policy has unhesitatingly been 
this: To try and so improve our administration and our manufacturing 
plant that we might extend our business and augment our earning power 
to such an extent that we may look forward to the future for a fair, steady, 
fixed dividend, independent of, and uninfluenced by the rise or fall of the 
premium on gold. Well, gentlemen, guided by our Consulting Engineer 
(Mr. S. Simmelkjor) and with full reliance upon our Executive Engineer 
(Mr. G. E. Stevenson) we have been moving with precaution. The first 
move was very naturally in the direction of controlling the leakage of gas. 
This had amounted to a very serious matter indeed ; and if we had not 
been able to arrest and lessen it in some .way, it was simply gradually 
bleeding us to death. But it was a very serious matter to deal with, 
because this leakage meant the reorganization, relaying, and enlarging of 
very many miles of mains, the cost of which would come largely out of 
revenue. Still, in the shareholders’ interest, we thought it far better to 
grasp the nettle boldly at once; and therefore the work we commenced 
in 1885 has been carried on energetically ever since, and during the whole 
of the past year. It has been entrusted to Messrs. John Aird and Sons, 
because the Board considered that in your interests, in a matter so vital 
to the Company, it would not have been right to entrust it to anyone 
but a first-class and experienced firm. It would be tedious for me to enter 
into full detail as to where these pipes have been laid, and their dimen- 
sions; but it may interest you to know these facts: That, under Mr. Beal, 
Messrs. Aird’s representative at Buenos Ayres, some 23,749 pipes of various 
sizes have been laid during the year. To these we have to add 6227 pipes 
replaced in 1885; making altogether 29,976 pipes put down since the com- 
mencement of this reorganization. Calculating the 18-inch and 12-inch 

ipes at 4 yards long, and the remaining sizes at 3 yards long, the total 

ength of pipeage relaid up to the 3lst of December last was about 53 miles. 
Since this the work has been equally energetically pushed on; and, as 
stated in our report, it was expected that Messrs. Aird would finish it very 
shortly. We have since received a telegram to say it was completed ; and 
the new mains were in course of being tested. What will be the full financial 
benefits to be derived from this work it is impossible at the present 
moment to accurately calculate, because until we know what control we 
have achieved over our leakage we cannot form any idea. While we are 
working on these pipes—the mere fact that gangs of men are engaged in 
replacing the pipes shows that there must be an escape of gas—our Engi- 
neer in his report states that the quantity of gas unaccounted for, and 
usually regarded as leakage, was considerably reduced during the year, 
It amounted to some 10 millions less loss than in the previous year; 
and the average leakage was 19°67 per cent., against 26°74 per cent. 
in 1885. At the present moment, he continued, better results are being 
obtained ; and the loss for February of this year was 17°79 per cent., and 
this while the works are still in progress and we were suffering under the 
difficulties I have already mentioned. Well, with the same object I have 
indicated to you (the policy we have adopted of improving our manufac- 
turing plant) the following works have also been carried out:—First of 
all, the new gasholder we have been erecting; and this, I am happy to tell 
you, is very nearly ready for work. [The SecreTary: The telegram says 
it is finished.} This extension of our storeage was contracted for by Messrs. 
Henry Balfour and Co. Besides this, half of our retort-settings have been 
reconstructed on the new regenerative system. The advantages of these 
settings are very apparent. They are capable of carbonizing one-and-a 
half times as much coal per diem as the old class of settings, and of pro- 
ducing much more gas em retort. The yield of gas per ton of coal is also 
greater; and considerable economy of fuel results from their use. We 
have not received the full advantage from these new works, because they 
were only finished towards the close of 1886; and therefore we only had 
a few weeks’ benefit from them. We have erected two new purifiers, made 
by the Horseley Company, to replace the old ones; and two more of the 
same size and pattern have been sent out. A duplicate set of exhausters 
by Messrs. B. Donkin and Co., of the capacity of 20,000 cubic feet 
per hour, have also been sent over; together with two 4-horse power 
gas-engines for working them. I want to convey to you by these details 
that, having made up our minds that the proper policy was to carry out 
these works, we have pushed them on energetically. These works, you 
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must recollect, have a threefold object. Not only do they save a serious 
waste, but the larger pipes and better pressure enables us to improve the 
distribution of gas to the private consumers, and increase their numbers. 
It also puts us in a position to add to our business large districts which we 
are gradually bringing into our circle. Even now the Company are con- 
stantly receiving applications from householders in various parts of the 
* town, especially in the north and south-west districts, for an extension of 
ipes. This flow of private consumers is a very gratifying and encouraging 
act; and, from my own point of view, it has reversed our whole position 
from what it used to be. Formerly we were chiefly dependent upon public 
lighting; but our private customers have advanced so satisfactorily that 
our main strength is now transferred to them, and the public lighting 
has become subsidiary to it. Our first Manager used to state to us his 
views very strongly, thus: That if we could only secure at Buenos Ayres 
6000 private consumers, our success was ensured ; and we might abandon 
the public lighting altogether. I am happy to tell you that this number 
has been far exceeded on our books, and is steadily and surely increasing, 
and we have already demands from the large districts in the north and 
north-west of the city, which we could not have dealt with under our old 
system. Moreover, it is a very satisfactory result that the population in the 
city of Buenos Ayres is largely augmenting; so that our prospects have 
improved beyond our most sanguine expectations. It may be interesting 
to give you here just a memorandum of some of the manufacturing results 
under our present Engineer, because I think you will say they are generally 
satisfactory. Any complaints of insufficient supply may be said to have 
disappeared altogether ; but under our old system this was not so. The 
total quantity of gas made during 1886 showed an increase of 8°32 percent. 
over 1885. The average yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized was larger ; 
and, in consequence, the average number of retorts in use was less. The 
quantity of gas sold was 1554 million cubic feet, as against 90 millions in 
1882. To the private consumers 82 million cubic feet were sold, against 
44 millions. Again, comparing 1886 with 1882, the figures will show that 
the revenue of the former year was £47,798, as against £36,037. The capital 
in 1882 was £417,250; in 1886 it was £484,848. Thus, whilst the capital 
has increased by £67,598, or 17 per cent., the net revenue has increased by 
£11,761, or 33 per cent. I think these are satisfactory, and I might almost 
say brilliant results. The number of — lamps in use on the 3lst of 
March was 4235 ; and 4000 services had been taken up and renewed during 
the year. With regard to residuals, there has not n much difference 
between last year and 1885. As a matter of fact, the payment for coke has 
not been very large ; and our Manager has been sending round to all our 
customers informing them that he is breaking it by machinery, and he 
hopes to induce them to use it very largely. Up to the end of 1886, the 
sales were not very large; but I am happy to tell you that since the 
beginning of the present year this has been altered, and there is 
now @ very considerable income from this source. Gentlemen, the 
accounts before you show that out of the profits we have made 
the following charges:—£4500 for relaying mains; £8865 10s. 9d. for 
improving our machinery, plant, and apparatus; and there is a charge 
of £9176 8s. 2d. the loss on exchange which has to be charged 
to this year’s revenue. Notwithstanding this, I think we are quite 
on the right side of prudence in recommending to you the dividend 
we have proposed—of 8 per cent. for the year ; because during the current 
twelve months we hope to derive, if not the whole, considerable benefit in 
the return as to leakage and from the other improvements we have carried 
out. There is a good deal yet that may improve our administration in 
Buenos Ayres. We are moving on these lines: We are trying to increase 
the msibility and the power of our engineering staff in the manage- 
ment of strictly professional matters, as we think by giving them a little 
more power and responsibility it may work better, and the result be more 
satisfactory. Our able Managing Director (Mr. Heseltine) has gone to 
Buenos Ayres to consult with our officers, and to arrange with them on 
these matters. I need hardly tell you that we rely very much upon Mr. 
Heseltine’s energy and experience that good results will come from it. 
He will also take into consideration the very important question of the 
allocation of the amount of charge to capital and revenue of the cost of the 
works that we have recently had in hand, because that is work which can 
really only be carried out properly on the spot. I have only further to say 
that cholera broke out in Buenos Ayres in the course of the year; but 
happily it did not develop very largely in the capital itself, and the Com- 
pany’s business did not suffer very materially in consequence. 

Mr. J. Conrad Im THuRN seconded the motion, 

Mr. ALFRED Penny, C.E., in the course of a long speech, said the share- 
holders were called together for the a of considering the accounts, 
the balance-sheet, and the report of the Directors; also for sanctioning 
the payment of a dividend, &c. Now the whole of the points to his mind 
centred in the sanctioning of the dividend, and the question of what that 
dividend should be. He had listened with much pleasure to the very lucid 
statement of the Chairman; but as to the accounts, he did not know 
whether any other shareholder had taken the trouble to come to the office 
and examine them. He had done so; and he contended that the dividend 
on so large a capital as they possessed, even if the utmost economy was 
observed, should be carefully considered before it was recommended. He 
presumed it had been on this occasion. From the arguments the Chair- 
man had used, it was perfectly clear that although the capital was so large, 
the works upon which they had spent that capital would enable the Com- 
pany to doa much larger business in the future; but it must not be for- 
gotten that, at present, the capital of the Company, upon which either 
interest or dividends had to be paid, amounted to £480,000, with a sale of 
gas for the past year of only 155 million cubic feet of gas. He had had the 
pleasure of an interview with the Company’s Consulting Engineer; and he 
showed him (Mr. Penny) the plans of the places where the mains had been 
laid. He came to the conclusion that the amount of money that had 
been spent would enable them to do about three times the amount of 
business. He wished the shareholders to understand that he was not 
there to make any remarks prejudicial to the very As a matter of 
fact, this large capital had been largely increased by the necessity of an 
almost total reconstruction of the works and mains. They had taken up 
many miles of small mains and laid larger in their stead. They could not 
previously deliver through these small mains sufficient gas to supply the 
wants of their consumers; and what had been done was perfectly satis- 
factory, and also the reconstruction of the works. This had involved the 
Company in the large outlay of capital, which was something like £26 on 
every ton of coals carbonized—that was about four times the amount taking 
England through. The Company would overtake it, he believed, in course 
of time; and it would be reduced by the extended consumption. There was 
one point to which he should like to call attention, and that was the very 
large sum spent by the Company on salariesand management. The salaries 
of the officers and staff in Buenos Ayres and London in 1885 was £9791, or 
equal to 1s. 5°90d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas; and last year it was £9545, or 
equal to 1s. 2d, per 1000 cubic feet. This showed the action of the increased 
consumption. Although the amount was nearly the same during 1886 as 
in 1885, it had fallen very satisfactorily from (say) 1s. 6d. to 1s. 2d. He 
hoped, as the consumption increased, this figure would not be main- 
tained, because he could not help thinking it was something out of its 





proper proportion. With regard to the item of repairs and maip. 
tenance, he said that as the works were finished which had :~ 
described to them by the Chairman, it would no longer be nece 

to spend so large a sum on this account. During the year 1885 th, 
expenditure upon repairs, maintenance, and renewals amounted tg 
2s. 7°34d. per 1000 feet sold; and in 1886, 2s. 9°20d. They might hope soon 
to go back to the ordinary figure of 8d. or 9d.; so that there was something 
like 2s. per 1000 cubic feet to be saved in the future. The cost of gas 
was, as the shareholders knew, very large. The final cost (which wag 
found by taking all the figures) on the expenditure side of the account was 
in 1885, 10s. 11°45d. per 1000 feet, and in 1886, 10s. 2d. per 1000 feet sold. 
The sum the Company received for gas, taking every item of profit and 
receipt, was 16s. 3d. in 1886, and 17s. 10d. per 1000 feet sold in 1885. Thig 
left them a sum of money to deal with of 6s. 11'24d. in 1885, and of 63s, jn 
1886. They had to pay out of this the debenture interest, the dividend to 
the shareholders, and the ordinary losses on exchange. Now, as far as his 
figures and calculations went, he came to this conclusion—that this year, 
taking the loss on exchange, which was really the “ rock ahead ” of the 
Company, they had not sufficient to pay the 5 per cent. dividend for 
the past six months. The money the Company took in Buenos Ayres 
was in paper dollars, and the money they brought over to pay the 
shareholders’ dividends must be turned into gold. Therefore he ven. 
tured to contend that whatever the loss was ought to be put each 
year against the balance of the revenue; and the profit did not arise 
until they had paid the loss which had been incurred by reason of 
unfavourable exchange. He had followed the Chairman in his statement ag 
to how they had dealt with this matter ; and he (Mr. Penny) ventured very 
humbly to think that the Board had not taken quite the right course. He 
saw no reason why they should not have an exchange suspense fund. They 
were carrying forward now £4124 5s. 6d.; last year it was £11,948 lis, 
What would their fate be this time next year if they again had a bad 
exchange? What they had really to bring over was the money to pay for 
coals, the money to pay the dividend to the shareholders, and then the 
interest on debentures which amounted in round figures to between 
£80,000 and £90,000. They had £4000 to start with next year. Supposing 
they lost £21,000, as they had done this year, that would be only about 
25 per cent. on the amount to be brought over. Now they had seen 
the exchange at 48 per cent. loss. If they had a bad exchange next year, 
they would not be able to maintain their 8 per cent. dividend. He there. 
fore thought, having regard to the permanent interest of the Company, 
that it would be advisable fur them to content themselves with a ‘smaller 
dividend. He would _e that the dividend, instead of being 5 per cent. 
(which would absorb all their money), should be at the rate of 8 per cent, 
He moved this as an amendment. 

Mr. Curr thought the Chairman had given a very encouraging and 
satisfactory statement, particularly as to the growth of the private light- 
ing. He wished to ask one question as to the amount of £17,000 owing 
on private lighting. It appeared to him that this amount was growin 
faster than the gradual increase in the private consumption. He well 
like to know whether they were giving larger credit to their customers; 
and also whether this was the actual amount owing for gas consumed to 
the 31st of December, or whether it was an estimate. 

Mr. Grover inquired whether they could not have half-yearly instead of 
early meetings. He also suggested that when there was a vacancy onthe 
oard, Mr. Penny would be a most valuable man to fill the position. 

The CuarmMan said the £17,000 was due to the Company from private 
consumers, according to the meters. As he had mentioned before, their 
bad debts were £1700; and he hoped they would be able to improve on 
this in the future. As to Mr. Penny’s remarks, the Board relied on two 
— solely. First, they hoped that the premium on gold would be more 
‘favourable; and, secondly, that these works which they had carried out 
had hitherto been unremunerative and they would become remunerative 
during the current twelve months. As far as he (the Chairman) was con- 
cerned, the smaller the dividend the shareholders received, the better for 
the Board. Of course, the question of dividend was a matter for the 
shareholders to decide, and not for those on his side of the table. With 
regard to the meetings, their Articles of Association specified that they 
were to be annual. As to Mr. Penny, they appreciated his assistance in 
every way, and valued his experience ; and what Mr. Grover had said with 
respect to him should be taken into consideration. 

he motion was then carried. 

The Cuarmman next proposed that a dividend of 5 per cent. (free of 
income-tax), making, with the 8 per cent. already paid, 8 per cent.,for the 
year, should be declared payable on the 31st ult. 

Mr. Penny moved an amendment to the effect that the dividend should 
be 3 instead of 5 per cent. for the half year. He said that by their Articles 
of Association they had no right to declare anything but what had been 
made in profits. 

Mr. Wuirte seconded the amendment. 

Two or three shareholders having briefly addressed the meeting, i 

Mr. R. Nesuam seconded the Chairman’s resolution ; and it was carried 
by a large majority. . 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. F. J. Heseltine and R. Nesham) and 
Auditors (Messrs. Turquand, Young, and Co.) having been re-elected, votes 
of thanks were passed to the Chairman and Directors, and also to the 
officers of the Company, both in Buenos Ayres and in London. 

The proceedings then terminated. 






































Otpnam Water Surriy.—The new reservoirs sanctioned by the Local 
Act of last year to be made by the Corporation of Oldham in the Castle- 
shaw Valley have just been commenced ; the first turf having been cut by 
Alderman Buckley, and the Mayor of the borough (Alderman Radcliffe). 
The following particulars respecting the water undertaking of the Corpora- 
tion were given on the occasion:—The existing works at Strinesdale, 
Brushes, Besom, Piethorne, and Denshaw have a total drainage area ol 
4530 acres; but portions of this drainage are rejected as unfit for use. The 
supply for the district, after deducting water for compensation, is 4,190,57 
gallons per day, capable of serving a population of 167,620 persons at 


25 gallons per head ~~ day. The extensions under the Act of 1866 of 


works at Rooden and the Ogden drainage area to Piethorne and Denshaw 
are worked together; and the total supply for the district was then raised 
to 4,845,363 gallons per day, capable of supplying a population of 193,810 
rsons at 25 gallons per head per day. Thre works at Castleshaw will 
ave a drainage area of 950 acres. The capacity of the Upper Castleshaw 
reservoir will be 234,600,000 gallons, and the Lower, 126,900,000 gallons ; the 
capacity of both reservoirs being 361,500,000 gallons, capable of supplying 
a population of 54,170 persons (after paying water compensation), — 
daily quantity of 1,354,378 gallons per day. The total supply available for 
the district, when all the extensions are carried out, will be 6,199,741 gal- 
lons per day, capable of giving a eupply of 25 gallons per head per day © 
248,000 ple. The population within the district of supply is estima 
at 192,000 persons. The rate of increase is about 3 per cent. per annum. 
The full supply will be required in from eight to ten years from 1886. The 
estimate for the Castleshaw extensions, works, and land is £210,727; and 
that for Rooden and Ogden, £103,953—making a total of £314,680. 
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ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ninth Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tharedsy, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W.—Mr. H. G. H. Norman 
in the chair. 

The SecreTaRy (Mr. F’. Sanders) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN said they had met under more favourable circumstances 
than usual; the business of the year, to follow the words of the report, 
having been “prosperous and progressive.” The gross receipts were 
£54,726 5s. 9d.; being an increase of £2793 over the year ending March 81, 
1986. The working expenses were £18,525; being an increase of about 
£500. They pumped 11,390,532 cubic metres of water; being 660,140 cubic 
metres above the quantity pumped in 1885-6. The sum of £4563 Qs. 6d. 
had been ~ on capital account, on the erection of two new engines, the 
purchase of a dredging machine, and in the extension of pipes and mains 
generally. The report the Board had received from Mr. Cornish, the 
Company’s Manager at Alexandria, was most satisfactory. The whole of 
the machinery was in an efficient and satisfactory condition; and the 
supply had been maintained during the year without a single hour's cessa- 
tion. To meet the increased demand for water, two new engines and 
pumps had recently been erected at the principal angles station. In the 
report, the shareholders would find these words: “The Directors feel 
itdue to Mr. Cornish to express their great appreciation of his services 
which have so greatly contributed to this result ;” and he (the Chairman) 
might say that those on this side of the water fully agreed with this 
expression of opinion. The net profits for the year, after deducting the 
interim dividend, amounting to £25,151 16s. 7d., and after taking a small 
amount for interest on the remaining debentures—say, £729 3s. 4d.—there 
was & balance left available for dividend of £24,422 13s. 3d. This balance 
would allow of the distribution of a final dividend for the year ending 
March last of-£1 5s. per share, or 64 per cent.; making with the dividend 
paid during last December (of 10s. per share, or 24 per cent.) a total dis- 
tribution for the year of 8} per cent. on the capital of the Company. 
There would then remain a sum of £485 3s, 8d. to carry forward. The 
shareholders would see from these figures that they were within measur- 
able distance of a 10 per cent. dividend. He regretted to have to report 
the death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. T. Chaloner Smith; and men- 
tioned that the Board had appointed Mr. H. A. Lawrence to fill his place. 
Reference was then made to a burglary at the Company’s offices in 
Alexandria on the 5th of March, when cash to the amount of £845 8s. 10d. 
was stolen; the Chairman stating that the Directors, after careful con- 
sideration as to the way in which this amount should be dealt with, had 
decided to pass it as a deduction from the reserve, it being an unforeseen 
circumstance which should not be allowed to disturb the year’s accounts. 
He concluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. W. C. Perry seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The dividend recommended was then declared; and the Directors 
retiring by rotation having been re-elected, the proceedings terminated. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue Reports oF THE New WateR ExaMINER. 

In the article on “ Water and Sanitary Affairs” in the Journat for April 
26, attention was called to a novel and very useful feature contained in 
the report then recently issued by the new Water Examiner under the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871 (General A. De Courcy Scott), on the water 
supply of London in February last. The feature specially referred to was 
a recital of the leading facts connected with the Water Companies, and as 
to the manner in which the supply is furnished. These particulars, with 
the necessary alterations of figures, are included in the report for March, 
which was noticed in the JouRNAL on the 24th ult., with particular reference 
tosome remarks offered by General Scott as to the means whereby the 
Companies may improve the quality of their supplies. The whole matter 
forms a useful and interesting contribution to the literature of a very 
important subject, and therefore will bear reproduction practically in its 
entirety. 

General Scott commences by giving the names of the eight Companies 
in whose hands are the arrangements for supplying the Metropolis; and 
remarks that their titles, in most cases, afford an indication of the particu- 
lar districts served by them. He then proceeds as follows :—It is desirable 
here to point out that a consideration of the statistics of water supply 
relating to these Companies may be extended over any one of three areas 
varying inextent. It may belimited to the area defined by the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, and over which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has general control for certain purposes. This may properly be called the 
Metropolitan area. It may be extended over the area defined by the 
Metropolis Water Act of 1871, which includes the Metropolitan area and 
certain parishes outside that area. Or, finally, the questions connected with 
supply may be discussed with relation to the whole area included within 
the several districts of the Companies as defined by their Special Acts. 
This comprises the area subject to the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, and a 
number of parishes outside that limit. [It is to this that the statistics of 
supply, works, population, &c., given in the table accompanying the report 
relate.] It may % called shortly the Water Companies’ area. Looking, 
however, to the fact that the Metropolitan area is compact and well known, 
and contains moreover three-fourths of the ———— supplied by the 
Water Companies, it may be as well to describe briefly and in general 
terms the manner in which it is apportioned between them. : 

The Metropolitan area to the north of the Thames may be considered to 
be roughly blocked out into three main sections of water supply—western 
central, and eastern. The western section, which is the largest, is divide 
between the Chelsea, the West Middlesex, and the Grand Junction Com- 
panies in approximately equal proportions. The central section is sup- 
on by the New River Company, and the eastern by the East London 

ater-Works Company. ‘Taking the whole Metropolitan area as repre- 
sented by the number 1000, the areas of the western, central, and eastern 
sections referred to would, roughly speaking, be respectively represented 
by the numbers 186, 134, and 104. The first includes the Chelsea Com- 
pany, with an area of 47; the West Middlesex, with an area of 85; and the 
Grand Junction, with an area of 54. 

The Metropolis to the south of the Thames is supplied with water by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall, the Lambeth, and the Kent Stee, oe The first 
has a river frontage extending from the Metropolitan boundary at Barnes to 
the Surrey Commercial Docks near the old Thames Tunnel ; and its area 
stretches southwards from the river for irregular distances, varying from 
two-thirds of a mile at Wandsworth to three miles at Putney and Lambeth. 
A portion of this area, extending from Vauxhall Bridge to the neighbourhood 
of Southwark Bridge, is held and supplied in common with the Lambeth 
Company. This latter Company supplies also the south-western portion of 
the Metropolitan area lying to the south of the Thames. Its district is 
bounded on the east by that of the Kent Water-Works Company; the line 
of division running by Bromley Hill through Lewisham and Brockley. 
The remainder of the Metropolitan area is supplied by the Kent weg em 
Which has a river frontage ym oe rom the Surrey Commercial Docks 
toabout the middle of Barking Marsh. Taking as before the whole Metro- 
Politan area to be represented by 1000, the areas of the districts of the 


































several Water Companies south of the Thames within the Metropolis would 
be approximately indicated in the case of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company by 158,* in that of the Lambeth Company by 218,* and in that 
of the Kent Company by 241. 

If the relative importance of the Water Companies is measured by the 
magnitude of the total a both Metropolitan and a 
litan, which they severally supply, they will be found to stand in the order 


stated below: Population supplied. 
et ong dl Ce a Ta et ee ee 1,179,870 
a ee ee ee ‘o 1,111,000 
Southwark and Vauxhall. . ...++e«-e+ 798,814 
sw 6 6 6. &.6.. 6) im o -*,-e° 4 593,145 
West Middlesex . . . . ° ss * . 514,552 
Grand Junction . DP a's-6. S. & 2 eS ane 477,324 
a 67g ge ey Oe Ge bee eS, 410,688 
Ces 2.0 s ¢ eevee e % eo 270,889 


The Metropolis is at present supplied with water from the Rivers 
Thames and , and from certain springs in the valleys of these rivers 
(notably Chadwell Springs), from eleven wells to the north of London, and 
ten wells on the south, all of which penetrate and derive their supply from 
the chalk. The total amount of water which may be daily withdrawn 
from the Thames by the Companies is limited to 110 million gallons. The 
minimum dry-weather flow being, just above the intakes, about 350 million 

lions. There is no restriction of the quantity to be drawn from the Lea; 

ut it has been estimated that it cannot supply continuously more than 
60 million gallons per day to the Metropolis. 

The Kent Company supplies its district entirely from wells in the 
chalk. The New River ge derives its supply from the River Lea 
near Ware, from Chadwell Springs, and from eleven wells in the Lea 
Valley. The East London Company draw their water from the Lea at 
Chingford, from two chalk wells in the Lea Valley, and when necessary 
from the Thames at Sunbury. The remainder of the Water Companies 
have placed their intakes at Hampton and West Molesey on the Thames, 
Within the last few years the Grand Junction Company have con- 
structed in the beds of gravel and sand which overlie the London 
peo in the bottom of the river valley, open jointed distributing and 
collecting conduits; the former being used to convey the river water 
to the gravel or ballast beds, and the latter, placed at a lower level, to 
collect the water after it has passed through the ballast, and convey it to 
the well of a pumping-engine, by which it is lifted into the reservoirs for 
ordinary filtration and distribution. But in addition to the river water 
so collected, the lower conduits abstract from the ballast a large quantity 
of underground water which has undergone prolonged filtration in its 
course from the higher portions of the valley, and which chemical 
analysis has shown to be of excellent quality. The Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company has more recently constructed works of a similar 
character, and is now oy extending them. The Lambeth Company 
makes use of the ballast s on the opposite side of the river at West 
Molesey to some extent for the same purpose. The East London Com- 
pany has also adopted this method of supply. At Hanford, near Sunbury, 
1500 feet of brick-lined tunnelling have been driven in the clay underlying 
the gravel; and from the tunnel, vertical pipes lead to the base of the 

vel, from which pure water flows into the tunnels. The water so col- 
ected will be pumped from a well in communication with the tunnelling. 
The gravel beds in this locality form, therefore, a valuable source of 
supply, the importance of which should be recognized, and which, more- 
over, is probably capable of being far more largely utilized. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that this, like all shallow sources of water in 
porous subsoils, is liable to become fouled by the extension of population 
over the surface; and if houses with a system of cesspools were built on the 
gravel area adjoining the works of the Water Companies, the purity of the 
supply therefrom might become seriously endangered. 
he extension of the deep well and adit system of supply within the 
Thames and Lea basins is much to be desired, as the water derived from 
the chalk by such works is of the highest quality, and efforts in this 
direction on the part of the Companies cannot but be viewed with much 
satisfaction. The East London Water Company is at present con- 
spicuous by its advance in work of this character. It has wells in 
rogress at Waltham Abbey, Lea Bridge, and Walthamstow. The 
Conthwark and Vauxhall Company are engaged in sinking a well at 
Streatham. The results as regards supply derived in each of these cases 
will be of much interest; and there is every reason to expect that they 
will be encouraging. A marked feature of the river supplies is the very 
large increase of impurities, both suspended and in solution, which 
results when the rivers are in fl ater taken from underground 
sourees, whether the gravel already referred to or deep wells, is free from 
this defect. The effect of floods in fouling the river supplies is more 
marked in the case of the Thames than in that of the Lea. Thecondition 
of the Thames during each month governs the results of the analyses of 
the water of all the Companies drawing their supplies from that river; 
and the same may be said of the Lea as respects the water of the New 
River and East London Companies, but in a modified degree. During 
the month under review [March], the Thames water at Hampton, Molesey, 
and Sunbury was very good from the Ist to the 22nd inclusive; but during 
the remainder of the month it was more or less turbid. At its highest 
level the water was 1ft. llin., and at its lowest point 6 inches above 
summer level. The total rainfall during the month was 1°13 inches. 

The average daily supply delivered from the Thames during the month 
was 77,435,255 gallons; from the Lee, 56,567,739 gallons; from springs and 
wells, 17,881,885 gallons ; from ponds at Hampstead and Highgate, 339,740 
gallons. The last is used for non-domestic purposesonly. The daily total 
was therefore 152,224,619 gallons for a population aggregating 5,356,982 ; 
representing a daily Te per head of 28 gallons for all purposes. 

he relative proportions of the supplies from the above various sources 
were as follows :— 





Fromthe Thames ... ++ + «© « « « « « 60°87 per cent, 
” ” — ss « & oe © 2k 8 Oo oO. ee ” 
» Springsandwells. . .« «© « «© «© « «© « «© 1% ~ 
oe Eee 6 8 8 Vv ee EC Oe 8 8 6 Oe ee 
100-00 


The following statement compares, in the case of each Company, the 
number of gallons per head per day supplied during the month, with the 


number supplied during the same month of the previous year :— 
March, March, 
887 1 


1887. 886. 
Chelsea. «© © © © © © @ @ 83°8 ° 84°6 
East London. . . ++ e+e © «© @ » 80°5 ° B15 
Grand Junction . . + «© + © «© « » 82°4 oe 82°0 
tes 6 eh OS Se Cee eS 27°6 ° 27°6 
Lambeth .. +++ «+ « 46 "e’% 28°4 ° 26°38 
ee ee a a ee ee 24°6 23°4 
Southwark and Vauxhall. . . + «+ «+ 27°6 ee 27°5 
West Middlesex . . 1. © © «© © © @ @ 26°9 oe 26°8 


The total number of houses supplied by the Water Companies during 





* This includes the area held in common, as explained. 
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the month was 722,263; representing an increase of 1364 supplies on the 
previous month. 

Under the provisions of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, any Company 
may be called upon by the Metropolitan authorities to give constant supply 
in any district within its limits of supply, and such Company is com- 

. pelled to comply with the requisition, if the regulations made under that 
Act are in operation within the district, and if four-fifths of the pre- 
mises within such district are provided with the prescribed fittings. 
The Companies have also, under the Act referred to, the alternative 
power of taking the initiative as regards the introduction of constant 
supply. All the Companies have, to a greater or lesser extent, brought 
portions of their areas under constant supply. The following is the per- 
centage of house supplies on the constant system in each Company’s dis- 
trict :—Chelsea, 15; Eust London, 87; Grand Junction, 77; Kent, 52; 
Lambeth, 48; New River, 31; Southwark and Vauxhall, 25; West Middle- 
sex, 30. In the district of the Chelsea Company the demand for constant 
supply does not seem to be active either on the part of the authorities or 
of individual consumers. The extension of the system is practically limited 
to new buildiug estates. The whole of the district of the East London 
Water-Works Company within the Metropolitan area has been placed on 
the constant service system. It will be seen that the Grand Junction 
Company stands next to the East London Company in the extent to which 
constant service has been introduced, and the greater number of new houses 
are supplied, as they become occupied, from mains constantly charged. 
Constant supply is being steadily extended in the district of the Kent 
Company. In the district of the Lambeth Company the system is ex- 
tending, but not rapidly. In the district of the New River Company the 
parish of St. Pancras is being brought ward by ward under the constant 
system. The Southwark and Vauxhall Company has recently included 
within its area of constant supply portions a the parishes of St. Olave, 
Horseleydown, and Bermondsey. Phe West Middlesex Company is taking 
active steps to extend the constant supply system. The general result of 
the joint operation of the Companies and Authorities is shown by an 
increase during the month to the extent of 8415 in the number of houses 
on constant supply; making the total 353,237. 

The fact that the impurity of the water in the rivers is so largely 
increased during periods of flood renders it of great importance that there 
should be sufficient provision of subsidence and storeage reservoirs, to 
enable the necessary daily ae to be delivered during such periods, 
while keeping the intakes closed. The position of the several Companies 
who draw river water varies in this respect very considerably. The tow. 
ing statement shows the number of days’ supply represented by the capacity 
of the reservoirs for unfiltered water belonging to each Company :—Chelsea, 
14; East London, 16°5; Grand Junction, 4; Lambeth, 8; New River, 6; 
Southwark and Vauxhall, 3; West Middlesex, 8. 

The relative —— here assigned to the Companies, in regard to their 
means of avoiding the introduction of flood water to their filters, must, 

however, be qualified in certain cases to a considerable extent. The New 
River Company avails itself largely of well water, and the River Lea, 
above its intake, is less fouled by floods than it is lower down the valley. 
The Lambeth, the Southwark and Vauxhall, and the Grand Junction 
Companies, have the resource, during floods, of pumping from the gravel 
beds adjoining the Thames; and this is practically equivalent to an addi- 
tion to their provision of storeage reservoirs. Nevertheless, under existing 
circumstances, turbid water must of necessity be sometimes admitted, and 
filters are then overtaxed. Every extension of the system of supply from 
underground sources tends to correct this evil. 

By the Metropolis Water Act, 1852, it is enacted that-every reservoir of 
water for domestic use within a distance of five miles from St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral shall be covered over. There are 54 reservoirs of this character, 
with a collective capacity of 160,252,000 gallons, or about one day’s supply 
of filtered water. Some of these are outside the radius referred to. 

The number of miles of streets containing mains constantly charged in 
each Water Company’s district within the Metropolis is as follows :— 
Chelsea, 744; East London, 185; Grand Junction, 824; Kent, 85; Lam- 
beth, 2173; New River, 266; Southwark and Vauxhall, 160; West Middle- 
sex, 1073—total, 1178 miles. Throughout this extent of streets, hydrants 
for fire purposes can be fixed. 

The process of filtration, as carried out by seven of the Companies, is 
uniform in sey though differing somewhat in detail. Broadly de- 
scribed, it is as follows :—The water as it comes from the river, or from 
subsidence reservoirs, is made to flow into filtering basins lined with 
brickwork or concrete, and containing layers of sand and fine and 
coarse gravel arranged in descending order. The water in all cases 
is made to pass vertically downwards, and is collected by pipe or 
brick drains laid on the floors of the basins, and led by conduits to 
the well of the pumping-engine. The thickness of the materials through 
which the water passes varies greatly with different Companies. It 
—— from 8 feet, in the case of the Chelsea Company, to 2 ft. 9 in. in that 

f the Grand Junction Company. The thickness of the upper layer of 
sand, which is the most effective of the layers, varies from 2 ft. to 4ft. 6 in. 
These variations testify to considerable differences of opinion amongst 
engineers on this point. After a period of use varying with the degree of 
turbidity of the unfiltered water, and the season and temperature, the 
surface of the sand becomes clogged by the deposit of silt or by aquatic 
ps, ao and the delivery of water from the base of the filter-bed is 
reduced. When the impenetrability has reached a certain stage, which 
varies with the different Companies, the filter-bed is laid dry, and the upper 
layer of silt and sand is scraped and removed. The water is again turned 
on, and the process of filtration proceeds. Renewals of sand take place 
—- as the layer becomes reduced below an assigned minimum. 

here are variations in the method of renewal, in the quality of the 

sand, and in the mode of washing it. The number of cleansings of 
the filter-beds appears practically to be regulated by the consideration 
that, unless each bed passes a certain quantity of water in a given time, 
the proper supply cannot be maintained. Possibly a time may arrive 
when a test of efficiency of filtration will be periodically applied, and 
cleansing will be indicated by the reduction of efficiency below a certain 
standard. A rough limit to rapidity of filtration is already recognized. 
It is represented by the passage through the materials of 540 gallons in 
24 hours for each square yard of filtering surface; and this limit seems, 
generally speaking, to be adhered to. There are at present 101 acres of 
filtering-beds in use; and during the month under notice 55 acres were 
scraped and cleaned. The Kent Water-Works Company, which derives 
its supply from deep wells in the chalk formation, delivers unfiltered 
water which is of the highest quality for dietetic purposes. Whatever 
may be the improvements in the process of filtration which a study of the 
question may produce, there is not wanting valuable testimony to the 
general efficiency of the means already in use for the purpose. 

Dr. E. Frankland, in his Annual Report for 1886, states that the high 
efficiency of treatment and consequent general improvement in the quality 
of the river portion of the Metropolitan Water Supply which has been con- 
spicuous for several years past was more than maintained during that year. 
Dr. Percy Frankland has shown by his biological experiments Seckan 1886 
that the average reduction in the micro-organisms present in the unfiltered 





waters of the Thames and the Lea, effected before delivery to the consumer, 
amounted to 97°6 per cent. in the case of the Thames, and 96°5 per cent, iy 
the case of the Lea. t 

[Here follows a tabular statement giving full details, under 28 heads, in 
reference to the subjects noted above, as well as a number of others of in. 
terest which relate to the appliances and works of the Companies dealing 
with the Metropolitan Water Supply. ] : f 

Having offered some remarks on the tests applied to determine the 

uality of the Metropolitan Water Supply, General Scott points out that 

ere are available, to a greater or lesser extent, in the case of the Com. 
panies, a certain variety and a certain range of resources tending to the 
provision and delivery to consumers of water of a higher average quality 
(in the generally understood sense of the term) than has, as yet, been 
found in the mains. These resources may be distinguished as follows :— 
(1) Selection of source of supply free from contamination by organic 
matter, animal or vegetable. (2) In the case of rivers, selection of posi. 
tion of intakes at the greatest possible distance from thickly populated 
areas draining into the stream. (3) Limitation of periods of use of the 
intakes with reference to the varying conditions of the river. (4) Provision 
of settling and storeage reservoirs for unfiltered water. (5) Provision of 
filters of adequate surface area. (6) Selection of materials for use as 
filtering media. (7) Reduction of rate of filtration. (8) Frequent renewal 
of filtering media. (9) Provision of covered reservoirs for filtered water. 
(10) Flushing of service mains. As regards the first two resources, it may 
no doubt be said that the Companies are now committed, under legislative 
sanction, to certain sources of supply and certain intakes, and that it is 
practically out of their power to vary them. This, however, is only true 
in a modified sense; and at any rate those Companies which, whether by 
good fortune or position, or wise selection in the past, now have the 
advantage in these respects, should, when occasion arises, be given credit 
for it. 

In drawing a comparison between the merits of the Companies, allusion 
can, of course, be made to the degree in which each has availed itself of 
the resources for the provision of water of the best possible quality, and 
in the monthly reports of the Water Examiner this is done; but it would 
obviously be of great advantage if some tangible result could be shown 
which might be said to accrue directly from the arrangements made to 

urify the water, and in proportion to the extent to which the resourees 
or the manufacture, so to speak, of good water were utilized. The 
bacteriological test applied by Dr. Percy F. Frankland seems to sup- 
ply such a result; for each one of the resources above mentioned 
appears to have an invariable tendency to reduce the numbers of 
micro-organisms present in the water as delivered to the consumers. The 
results of any given month may, as it seems, be affected to some ex- 
tent by causes not within the Companies’ control; and no absolute con- 
clusions in regard to the relative wholesomeness of various samples of 
water can be derived from the application of the test; but the mean 
results of a considerable period will apparently be a measure of the efli- 
ciency of the treatment of the water, the standing resources, and the 
acquired advantages of individual Companies. J 

These conclusions seem, in the main, to have been brought out with 
reasonable certainty by Dr. P. F, Frankland in a paper read before 
the congress of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, held on Sept. 23, 
1886,* and they also seem to have been confirmed by the results of 
the monthly experiments carried out by him and printed concurrently 
with the Water Examiner’s reports. ‘The average amount of organic 
carbon present in the water as supplied can be reduced“by ‘the more 
aeated use of deep-well water, and by the more rigid exclusion of the 
flood water of the Rivers Thames and Lea. It will be but little affected 
by the treatment the water receives after abstraction. The bacteriological 
results, on the contrary, are very markedly influenced by the treatment 
the water receives after abstraction, and especially by filtration, and should 
command the careful attention of all concerned. The Engineers of the 
Water Companies watch these results with interest, and are each laudably 
anxious that those in particular with which they are individually con- 
cerned should be as favourable as possible. For the purposes of the Water 
Examiner the test is even now valuable and important ; and there is every 
reason to expect that it will improve in power and accuracy. 





CHILIAN NITRATE OF SODA BEDS. 

According ta the Chilian Times, the total area of the province of 
Tarapaca (Chili) is 16,7894 square miles, and it is divided naturally into 
five distinct and well-defined zones. The first of these zones commences 
on the shores of the Pacific, and has an average width, west to east, of 18 
miles. It is formed, in the first place, of the beach; and, in the second, 
of the coast range, which attains an altitude varying from 1125 to 5800 feet 
above the sea level. This zone may be denominated the guano and mining 
zone. The fertilizer is found all along the coast, while the rich mineral 
fields of Huantajaya and Santa Rosa, and the less important ones of 
Carmen, Rosario, Huantaca, Paiquina Chanavaya, and Loa, are situated 
in the coast sierra. This belt has an average width of 18 miles, and 
as it advances eastward it becomes more and more depressed ; finally 
terminating in a series of pampas (open ae having an elevation of 3500 
to 3800 feet above the sea level. Nearly all these pampas contain vast 
beds of salts, sulphate of soda, and sulphate of lime. They are known 
locally by the name of “salares.” In some parts of the desert of Atacama 
the beds of nitrate of soda are found under these salares deposits, but 
in Tarapaca the caliche (nitrate earth) is found only under a bed of con- 
glomerate known as “costra.” It was believed at one period that all the 
pampas in this zone contained caliche; but explorations have demonstra 
ted that they only contain traces of nitrate of soda. The true nitrate beds 
commence on the eastern boundary of the first zone. The second zone of 
the province is the nitrate region. It commences on the edge of the 
Camarones gully and extends southwards to the desert of Atacama. Up 
to 1858 it was believed that the nitrate beds extended northwards beyond 
the Camarones gully, and even as far as the Azapa Valley, in the province 
of Arica. The nitrate zone does not run geometrically parallel to the 
Tamarugal pampa, which is its eastern limit. In some places the grounds 
run out one or two miles farther to the east, and in some places they berd 
in that distance from the westward. The quantity ion quality of the 
caliche varies very considerably, but the dimensions of the nitrate zone 
may be set down at 120 geographical miles in width, east to west. It 18 
estimated that the nitrate beds contain the enormous quantity of 
1,908,630,502 quintals ; and it is stated that, with the present export duty, 
which is equal to 27'S6d. per quintal, the deposits will yield a revenue 
£230,809,447. 





Hucxnatt Hurawarre Water Suppry.—The scheme for the supply of 
water to Hucknall Huthwaite from the Sutton-in-Ashfield Water- Works 
has very nearly approached completion. The pipes have been tes 
under the superintendence of Mr. é. Hodson, the Engineer of the schemé, 
and arrangements are now in progress for putting in services. 


— —— 





* See Journat, Vol, XLVIIL., p. 1029. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprysureu, Saturday. 

The Edinburgh Trades Council, at a meeting on Tuesday night, received 
the report of the Committee which they recently appointed to consider the 
question of the purchase of the Edinburgh Gas-Works. The Committee 
stated that they had had considerable difficulty in obtaining the informa- 
tion necessary for the preparation of a satisfactory po on a subject of 
such great importance, and where the interests of the citizens were so 
largely involved—in fact, they had been unable to get the needful informa- 
tion. From what they had gathered, however, they were of opinion that 
the provisional agreement, as framed, was an extravagant one, for various 
reasons—because it was framed, (1) on the profits made in the hey-day of 
gas-lighting, and, as they thought, obtained illegally from the citizens ; 
(2) it was not at the value at which the shares were quoted on the Stock 
Exchange; (3) it was not at the value of the property, works, &c.. pos- 
sessed by the Company. The Committee were further of opinion that the 
paying of 10 ne cent. on £200,000 for 20 years, on the security of the city 
rates, after which this sum of £200,000 was to be bought at 284 years’ pur- 
chase, was, in the face of the transitory state of artificial lighting, about 
as wretched a bargain as could possibly have been made on behalf of the 
citizens. They might, they added, have pointed out additional matter 
in the agreement which was advantageous to investors, and the re- 
verse to the ratepayers, as witness the rise that had already taken 
place in the value of the Company’s shares. They urged upon the rate- 
payers to give the subject their careful consideration, and have an 
agreement made which would be fair to both sides—an agreement 
made by an independent person, which, they believed, would be just 
and equitable. A short discussion followed the reading of the report, in 
which one speaker said that gas could not be cheapened for some time, 
because new works would require to be erected; another said he thought 
that an attempt was being made to fasten upon the citizens of Edinburgh 
the payment of an extremely large dividend; and a third, more hard- 
headed than the others, said that if the gas-works were to be taken over, 
they would require to drive as hard a bargain as possible. The same Com- 
mittee were asked to try and get further information on the subject. 
This means that, the present being inopportune for creating an agitation, 
the Trades’ Council resolve to wait in the expectation of times “ mending.” 
Should anyone else succeed in stirring up antagonism to the gas purchase, 
they will lend themselves to the movement, but of themselves they are 
impotent to originate such a movement. 

Since last week the stocks of both the Edinburgh Gas Companies have 
risen £1; the Edinburgh Company being now £73, and the Edinburgh and 
Leith Cormpany £58. 

The Kettle Gas Company, which supplies a number of villages in Fife- 
shire, held its annual meeting on Thursday night, when a dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum was declared. 

At the meeting of the Leven Gas Company on Monday, a dividend was 
declared for the ny year at the rate of 10 per cent. on the original 
shares. It was also resolved to reduce the price of gas from 4s. 7d. to 
4s, 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. Last year the charge was reduced from 5s. to 
4s.7d. In consideration of the good management displayed during the 
past year, an increase of salary was voted to the Manager and a bonus to 
the workmen. 

The Fraserburgh Gas Company held its annual meeting yesterday, when 
a dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. was declared, and a substantial 
balance carried forward. It was also decided to reduce the price of gas 
from 5s. 10d. to 5s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Company during the year 
excavated, at great expense, a bank of clay behind the works; and they are 
now erecting an addition to the retort-house and coal-store on the site. 

I learn that there are 65 applications for the post of Gas Manager at 
Alva, where the annual make of gas is about 9 million cubic feet. 

The water supply of Perth is threatening to become scarce from a cause 
which has given trouble before, but not at such an early period of the 
season. The city supply is pumped from the River Tay; and when the 
water in the filter-tanks gets low, the mouths of the intake-pipes are left 
partially dry. This usually happens at ebb tides during the autumn, when 
there is little water in the river. Twice every day, therefore, pumping 
requires to be suspended ; and the supply is very much reduced at a time 
when it is desirable that it should be ample. This season has been an 
abnormally dry one; and the river having fallen, the pumping has been 
already interfered with. In these circumstances, serious consequences 
being apprehended, the Water Commission met in Committee on Tuesday 
night to consider as to how they could secure a temporary increase of 
water. A handy and economical scheme for providing a permanent 
increase is already under deliberation. Mr. Peattie, the Water Engineer, 
recommended, for temporary relief, the formation at once of a new filter 
alongside the present filter-beds, and ata lower level; and that the existing 
filters should be kept filled from the new filter by means of a centrifugal 
pump. By this means, it is expected that the intake-pipes will be kept 
fully covered, and that air will not be drawn in with the water. The 
Engineer’s recommendation was adopted ; and the work will be carried out 
as soon as possible. 

(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

l understand that, for the present, Bailie M‘Laren, a prominent member 
of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee, has departed from the motion 
of which he gave notice at a recent meeting of the Town Council, which 
was in the following terms :—‘ That, with a view to the better lighting of 
the principal streets of the city, this Council authorize the Gas Trust to 
grant to the Watching and Lighting Committee of the Police Board the 
extra gas required for such lighting free of cost.” 

There was some expectation, on the part of certain members of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee, that at last Thursday's meeting of 
the Town Council the illuminating power of the gas supplied to consumers 
would again be brought forward when the Committee's monthly minutes 
were up for consideration. Strange to say, however, the minutes were 
allowed to pass without an objection having been offered. Some members 
of the Council still persist that more money has to be paid for the gas con- 
sumed, notwithstanding the fact of the reduction made in the price per 
1000 cubic feet. The leading members of the Gas Committee are well 
fortified with facts in order to meet any such foolish objections; and 
consequently they are always ready to “ stand to their guns.” 

One of the most extraordinary facts in connection with the stove-hiring 
Scheme started about two years ago by the Glasgow Gas Commissioners 
remains yet to be told; and I have now the pleasure of mentioning it. 
Many readers of these “ Notes” may have more than once observed some 
reference made toittings for transforming ordinary kitchen ranges so as 
to adapt them for burning gas as the fuel—one of the many “ notions” that 
Mr. Foulis has worked out to a successful issue. Well, now, it is the fact 
pony me of 1550 ranges have been so transformed, in which Glasgow 
£as is being consumed! In the whole history of the domestic use of gas, 
it is utterly impossible to cite an equally remarkable fact. As might well 
expected, the great run on gas-fittings for kitchen ranges has largely 








curtailed the demand for cooking-stoves. The former are hired out like 
the latter. I am of opinion that many of the members of The Gag Insti- 
tute, during their week’s stay in Glasgow at the end of this month, might, 
with great profit, instruction, and pleasure, pay a short visit to the Gas- 
Stove Department of the Gas Trust at the offices in Virginia Street. 

Many of the gas companies and gas corporations in Scotland brought 
their financial _— to a close on Tuesday, the 3lst of May; and very soon 
the results of the past year’s working will be put into a shape available for 
being made public. In the meantime I may mention one fact of interest, 
which is that the make of gas in Paisley for the year 1886-7 was upwards of 
10 million cubic feet in excess of that for the preceding year. 

The Ardrossan Police Commissioners, who cae now entered upon their 
duties and responsibilities as the Gas and Water Commissioners, have just 
concluded their first purchase of coal, with the following results :—Barton- 
holm cannel, 1000 tons, bought from the Eglinton Iron Company, at 7s. 3d. 
per ton, to be delivered over two years as ordered by the Manager; 
Eglinton Park “ turf,” 150 tons, at 7s. 3d. per ton; Muirkirk No. 1 cannel, 
30 tons, at 23s. per ton, to be delivered over one year; from the Lanemark 
Coal Company, 300 tons of cannel, at 14s. 9d. per ton, to be delivered as 
ordered. It will thus be seen that all the coal purchased in this case is to 
be drawn from Ayrshire collieries. The Commissioners have accepted the 
offer of the Gas Residual Products Company, Limited, of 6s. per 100 gallons 
of tar, and 1s. 4d. per 100 gallons of ammoniacal liquor. 

At the ordinary monthly meeting of the Dumfries Gas Commissioners 
held on Thursday of this week, the following purchases of coal were 
authorized on the recommendation of Mr. G. Malam, the Manager :— 
Hillwood shale, 500 tons, at 12s. 6d. per ton; Poll shale, 500 tons, at 
10s. 9d. per ton ; 500 tons of Greenhill, at 12s. 3d. per ton ; Muirkirk cannel, 
at 24s. 6d. per ton. Instructions were also given to order from Messrs. 
J. and W. Wood eight trucks of Drumpeller “ great splint,” and subse- 
quently 2000 tons of the same at lls. 3d. per ton, in the event of the 
Manager reporting that he was satisfied with the testing of it. Dykehead 
cannel to the extent of 1000 tons has also been ordered; the price being 
lls. 9d. per ton. 

The stock of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company was 
dealt in yesterday at 40s. 3d. per share; being an advance of 3d. upon the 
immediately preceding transactions. 

This week’s Glasgow pig-iron market has been very quiet, without 
much business doing either speculatively or legitimately; at the same 
time it may be mentioned that the price of warrants is being well main- 
tained. The demand for shipping brands is languid; but the quotations 
remain practically unchanged. In consequence of a blowing-engine having 
broken down at the Langloan Iron-Works, two of the blast-furnaces have 
been damped down, and at the Clyde Iron-Works an additional furnace 
has been blown in; making in all 80 furnaces in actual operation, as com- 
pared with 84 at this time last year. The shipments are low; and the 
increase of stocks in the published warrant stores is considerable. 

The coal trade remains very quiet, and without any marked change 
either as to demand or as regards prices. In some places the miners are 
not getting more than four my od work per week; and in two or three 
instances the coalmasters have begun to break the wages. In the shale- 
mining districts there are threatenings of suspension of labour and 
reductions of wages. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIvERPOOL, June 4. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—While business, owing to the holidays, has been 
on an extremely moderate scale, prices have remained remarkably steady ; 
and the decline seems for the moment to have been checked. The latter 
appears principally to be due to the determination of makers not to accept 
the low prices offered ; and they will probably have no difficulty to check- 
mate speculative moves for a fall, while the production is on so small a 
scale as now and during the summer months. Hull quotations are £11 10s. 
to £11 12s. 6d.; and Leith and Liverpool, £11 10s. As there are buyers for 
summer and autumn delivery on the basis of to-day’s prices, the lower 
quotations of nitrate for arrival during similar periods need not cause any 
apprehension to producers, especially as consumers cannot do without 
sulphate, all rumours to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Lonpon, June 4. 

Tar Products.—Benzols are again a little firmer after a decided relapse ; 
and anthracene continues in good demand. Carbolic acid is in fair request ; 
but buyers will not pay former prices. Pitch is rather stronger; but as 
the season for shipment is practically over, prices are nominal. Prices: 
Tar, 9s. to 12s. 6d. per ton. Benzols, 90 per cent., 3s. 3d. per gallon ; 50 
per cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon. Toluol, 2s. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 
1s. 3d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. 
Pitch, 11s. to 138s. per ton. Carbolic acid, 2s. 6d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 
1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s.6d. per ton. Anthracene, “A” quality, 1s. 
per unit; “ B” quality, 9d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia is in moderate request ; and 
prices during the week have ruled from 411 10s. to £11 lis. It is to be 
regretted that this market is again in the hands of “ bear” speculators. 
Other prices are: Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall 
of 1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, 
brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. 
Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





East Surrey WaTeR Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company, which was presented at the general meeting last Saturday, stated 
that after paying all other charges and expenses there was a balance of 
£2254 2s. 10d. on the working for the year ending March 25 last, and the 
Directors recommended the shareholders to declare dividends at the rates 
of 5 and 44 per cent. respectively upon the preference shares (a moiety of 
which dividends was paid on the 1st of December last), and a dividend of 
3 per cent. upon the ordinary shares; leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £324 5s. 3d., after placing £100 to the credit of the renewal and 
contingency fund. Nearly 200 new consumers were added last year; and 
there was an extension of mains to the length of 13 miles. The Company 
now supply Horley ; but this place has not been included in their district 
for a sufliciently long time to give the expected return on the outlay. 

Fatar AccIpENT AT THE W1GAN Gas-Works.—Last Thursday an inquest 
was held at the Harrogate Inn, Wigan, by Mr. Rowbottom, the Borough 
Coroner, respecting the death of Charles William Sleight. Deceased was 
engaged in conjunction with his father, who is the contractor for the 
sulphate of ammonia produced at the Corporation Gas-Works. He left 
home on the previous Tuesday night to attend to his duties ; and while in 
the discharge of them, he entered (contrary to instructions) one of the 
boilers, and in the descent was fatally injured. He was found lying at the 
bottom of the boiler dead, with marks on his face and head which had 
apparently been caused by a fall. The father of the deceased stated that 
he had warned his son against going into the boiler unless witness was 
present. The boiler being perfectly clear of noxious yases, death must 
have ~ ire from the tall. A verdict of “Accidental death” was 
returned, 
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Repvucrtion 1n Price.—The Beccles Gas Company decided, at the general 
meeting of shareholders last Tuesday, that the price of gas should be 
reduced from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet as from April 1. 


FRESHWATER AND ToTLAND Bay Gas Company, Limitep.—This Company 
was registered on the 28th ult., with a capital of £5000, in £10 shares, to 
supply gas and products at Freshwater and Totland Bay (Isle of Wight). 


Tue Prorits of THE OLDHAM WaTER-Works.—Alderman Buckley, the 
Chairman of the Oldham Corporation Water Committee, stated, at a 
meeting of the Committee last Wednesday, that the credit balance this 

ear would be nearly £7700. This amount included £4607 transferred 
rom capital to the profit and loss account; and it would remain after the 
loss of £548 from last year had been cleared off. 

Licutinc tHe Gas-Lamps on Gosport Harp sy Execrriciry.—The 
lighting of the lamps on Gosport Hard has hitherto been effected with 
considerable difficulty, especially at certain stages of the tide when the 
piles upon which the lamps are fixed can only be reached by a boat. In 
rough weather the lights are frequently extinguisbed by the wind, und the 
embarkation and landing of the large numbers of passengers who cross 
the harbour by means of the steam-launches is attended with grave danger 
on dark nights. With a view to prevent accidents, the Local Board are 
now carrying into effect a scheme for igniting the lamps by means of an 
electric current. 

ProsPecTIvE ADVANCE IN THE Price or Gas aT BIRKENHEAD.—At the 
meeting of the Birkenhead Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman 
Rawcliffe, in moving the confirmation of the proceedings of the Gas and 
Water Committee, referred to the tenders for the purchase of the tar 
and liquor produced at the gas-works, and said the difference in the price 
of these articles would cause a reduction in the revenue for the year of 
about £6000. The Committee would have to consider how this deficiency 
was to be made up; and there would be little doubt that the price of gas 
would have to be raised. As yet, however, they were not prepared with 
any resolution on the subject. 

Extension or Ort Gas Licutinc.—The Lochgilphead Gas Company, 
Limited, have accepted an offer from the Patent Paraffin Gas Lighting 
Company, Limited, of Glasgow, to alter their present coal-gas plant to that 
of the contractors’ patent system for producing gas from oil. It will be 
interesting to know that the oil gas will have a distance of 10 miles to 
travel in the mains; Ardraishaig being also supplied with the Lochgilp- 
head gas. The new plant to be erected will, it is stated, be capable of pro- 
ducing 20,000 cubic feet of gas per day ; being equal to 40,000 cubic feet of 
the best Scotch cannel gas, and from 60,000 to 80,000 cubic feet of the 
ordinary English gas. The contract is expected to be completed by the 
end of July. 

Dartmouth Water Suppry.—Complaints respecting the scarcity of 
water were made at the last meeting of the Dartmouth Town Council; it 
being stated that there were many houses in the neighbourhood which 
had been without water for two or three weeks. The cause of the short 
supply was stated to be the natural failure of the springs from which the 
reservoirs are — Mr. Pillar, who brought the matter forward, said 
the Council had done what they could to provide a remedy, but had not 
succeeded. He therefore moved that a competent engineer be employed 
to advise the Sanitary Authority as to the best means of permanently 
increasing the water supply of the town. A long discussion followed, in 
the course of which it was urged that the engineer should ascertain where 
any available springs were in the district, and that they should be secured. 
The Water Committee were instructed to deal with the matter and report 
at once. 

Reicate Water Company.—The Directors of this Company, in the 
report presented by them at the 29th annual general meeting of share- 
holders on the 26th ult., stated that they were pleased to notify a continued 
steady increase in the business. They had found it necessary to further 
increase their mains, and to lay additional pipes: it had also become 
expedient to sink another well at the works. To defray this expense they 
made the final call of £1 per share on the 300 £10 shares issued on Sept. 25, 
1877 (which are now fully = up). After charging capital account with 
the expenses as set forth above, there was left a balance of £1660 7s. 10d. 
The Directors proposed to write off the balance of suspense account, 
£274 8s. 6d., to add £100 to reserve fund, and to declare a dividend at the 
rate of 74 per cent., free of income-tax, leaving a balance of £160 19s. 4d. 
to be carried forward. The Chairman (Mr. W. Carruthers) moved the 
adoption of the report, which he characterized as one of the most favour- 
able that had been presented since he had held his present position in the 
Company. Mr. Mead seconded the motion; and it was carried. 


SuGcEsTeD PuRcHASE OF THE MarmpsToneE Gas aND WATER WoRKS BY 
THE Locat Boarp.—At the meeting of the Maidstone Local Board last 
Wednesday, Mr. Anscomb said that some time ago he moved for the 
appointment of a Committee to consider the advisability of purchasing 
the local gas and water works for the benefit of the town. Unfortunately, 
the Committee never met. The subject had always been in his mind; and 
he thought the Board should now consider the matter. Only the previous 
week he sawin the Journat or Gas Licutine that the Ramsgate Corpora- 
tion, who had acquired the gas and water undertakings in Ramsgate, had 
made a profit of £3000 on the former, and some £350 on the latter, which 
enabled them to reduce the price of gas 4d. per 1000 cubic feet and relieve 
the district rate to the extent of 3d. in the pound. He therefore thought 
that the Maidstone Board should try and see whether it was possible to 
obtain possession of the local gas and water works. He then moved that 
a Committee be appointed to take the matter into consideration, and bring 
upa report. Alderman Spenser seconded the proposition. Mr. Youngman 
said he would vote for a the water-works, but not the gas-works. 
The motion was carried with two dissentients, and a Committee appointed. 


Tue West GLoucESTERSHIRE WATER CoMPANY AND THEIR SuppLy.—A 
ratepayers’ meeting was recently held in Bath, at which a resolution was 
yest condemning the conduct of the Bath Town Council in opposing the 

est Gloucester Water agg oe Bill for increased powers to supply 
parishes adjoining the city. In reply to statements made at that meeting, 
the Solicitors to the Company (Messrs. Stanley, Wasbrough, and Doggett) 
have written a letter to the effect that the Company went to Parliament 
for powers to compete with the Corporation in the matter of the water 
supply both at Twerton and Weston. After the Bill becomes law the 
mains and service-pipes will be laid to the parishes named within six or 
eight months. The powers of the Company extend to 20 parishes, with 
an aggregate population of some 34,000 persons; and at this moment 
their mains are supplying water in parishes which contain 24,000 out of 
the 34,000 people before named. The Company have laid out a little more 
than half their capital in works; the most expensive and important having 
already been constructed. The cost of laying the service and mains to 
Twerton and Weston, and the work for the intermediate parishes, would 
be covered by £20,000. The length of pipes required to connect Twerton 
to the Company’s system will be only seven miles. The Company have 
three million gallons of water a day to sell, and only need one million for 
the whole of their present district. 





Hatr a Century or Gas Suppty 1n DunpEE.—As retrospection appears 
to be the “order of the day,” the Dundee Advertiser last week contained 
an article entitled “Dundee during the Past Fifty Years,” in which the 
following particulars of the gas supply of the city during this period werg 
furnished :—“ In 1825 the first Gas Company was formed in Dundee, and 
the following year the town was partially lighted by that agent. It is saig 
that an ingenious tinsmith—Mr. Andrew Small—had the honour of bein 
the first to use gaslight in his shop, in 1817; but the writer has reason to 
believe that an uncle of his own lit his dwelling-house in this manner 
earlier than that date. Fifty years ago the consumption of gas was very 
small. Mills and shops were lighted by it, but only the better class of 
dwelling-houses, and even these only partially. In 1841 a terrific accident 
occurred, which tended to prejudice the people against gas lighting, and 
make them cling with some tenacity to the ‘crusie’ or dip. . . . In 
1846 the consumption of gas had increased so much as to encourage a 
second Company to start. For some years there was a wholesome com. 
petition between the two, by which the public were gainers; but ultimately 
they entered into a working agreement, which practically gave them 4 
monopoly of the gas supply. In 1868 the works and plant of both Com. 
panies were acquired by a Commission, composed of a mixed body of which 
the Corporation formed the majority, which has since supplied the great 
and increasing demands in a satisfactory manner.” 


Tue Proposep SULPHATE PLANT aT THE LyTHam Gas-Works.—At the 
meeting of the Lytham Improvement Commissioners last Thursday, the 
minutes presented by the General Purposes Committee contained a reso. 
lution that a deputation should visit the Stafford Corporation Gas-Works 
to inspect the sulphate apparatus there, with the view to similar plant 
being erected at Lytham, in accordance with the recommendation of Mr, 
T. Newbigging, C.E. The Chairman (Mr. T. Fair), in moving the con. 
firmation of the minutes, said the deputation did not go to Stafford as 
directed by the Committee’s resolution, because they understood that a 
strong feeling existed in Lytham against the construction of sulphate 
works. Hence they considered it better to wait until the general Board 
meeting. Mr. Lever seconded the motion. Mr. Talbot Fair moved, as an 
amendment, that the minutes be confirmed with the exception of that 
portion relating to the deputation to Stafford. He said he thought it was 
not at all desirable to erect sulphate works at Lytham ; and consequently 
to send a deputation on such a mission would be a waste of public money. 
Mr. Crozier seconded the amendment. Mr. Pearson expressed surprise at 
the matter being re-introduced after it had been discussed in Committee, 
He could not think the objections to the — were well founded, for 
experienced men like Mr. as and others had told them that, by 
constructing the works, they could effect a saving of from £100 to £150 per 
annum to the town. The process was carried on at Blackpool, Southport, 
Morecambe, Liverpool, and elsewhere, and no nuisance was complained 
of; and he failed to see why they should not be equally successful at 
Lytham. The Chairman said he felt, after having gone into the matter 
carefully, that the idea of the sulphate works being a source of profit was 
exceedingly problematical. They would be more likely to become a loss; 
and there would be great danger of their proving a nuisance to one portion 
of the town at least. On a division, the amendment was adopted by 
8 votes to 2. 
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A Brituuant Exectric LicutHouse Licut.—A correspondent of the 
Standard last week gave some particulars of the very powerful electric 
light now employed in the lighthouse on the islet of Tino, at the mouth of 
Spezia Bay. The light, which is of 5 or 6 million candle power, was put 
up early last year under the direction of Cav. L. Luiggi and the late 
Comm. Parodi, of Geneva, on behalf of the Italian Government; the 
optical apparatus and machinery having been . +" by Messrs. Chance 
Bros. and Co., of Birmingham, according to the designs of Dr. John 
Hopkinson, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.S. In the course of a discussion which took 
place at the Institution of Civil Engineers last December on the subject of 
this lighthouse, it was stated, as an instance of the extraordinary visibility 
of the light at long distances, that during the official trials the rays of its 
flashes (a group of three flashes every half minute) illuminated the clock 
on the Tower of Volterra, no less than 75 miles distant, and at an altitude 
of upwards of 2000 feet above sea level, casting a distinct shadow on the 
disc. The writer of the letter in the Standard testifies to the wonderful 
jJluminating and penetrating power of the light, in all weathers, from 
various points in the Tyrrhenian littoral. He says: ‘From a point 3000 
feet above sea level, in the Carrara Mountain range, from which, on a 
clear night, even the oil lights of Viareggio, Leghorn, and of the islands of 
Capraja and Gorgona are visible, the flashes of the Tino light shooting 
across the sea may be seen illuminating the whole coast of the marble 
district and the lower slopes of the mountains with almost magic effect. 
Seen from the pier of Viareggio, 30 miles distant, the brilliancy of the 
light is positively dazzling; and the shadow it casts of the Viareggio 
Lighthouse, or of persons walking on the pier, is distinctly observable. 
Nay, even in the intervals between the triple flashes, the light is clearly 
visible to the naked eye in the shape of a red spot just about the size and 
brilliancy of the old Tino oil luminary. Even when dimmed by heavy 
rain and thick fog, the triple flash is always clear and unmistakeable, and 
then produces, through the quasi-opaque atmosphere, and at a distance 
of 30 miles, the effect of the blurred disc of the moon on a small scale.” 
The writer considers that this remarkable penetrative power of the light 
is conclusive proof of how admirably it is designed and suited to its essen- 
tial purpose as a guiding light under the peculiar atmospheric conditions 
of the Mediterranean, 





Sewace Farmine at Brruincuam.—The Senior Physician to the Metro- 
politan Free Hospital (Dr. Drysdale) has recently sent the following letter 
to the Morning Post, on the subject of the Birmingham Sewage Farm :— 
“T have just returned from a visit to the sewage farm of Birmingham, 
which is situated about two miles from New Street Station, in the valley 
of the Rea, where the Corporation possesses 1400 acres of land, which is 
irrigated by the sewage of a great part of the borough, and of some adja- 
cent townships, which furnish about 16 million gallons of fiuid daily in 
dry weather, and some millions more in stormy weather. The whole of 
this sewage is filtered through these 1400 acres by intermittent filtration 
and gravitation alone, as is the case at the Beddington Sewage Farm at 
Croydon. The only differences are that at the Birmingham Sewage Farm 
about 11 tons of slaked lime are daily mixed with the sewage in tanks at 
the Saltley Farm, and the 300 tons of sludge which result from the settling 
in these tanks are daily pum up and conveyed to alternate fields, to be 
dug into the ground by a staff of men employed for that purpose; whereas 
at the Beddington Farm no lime is used, the solids being merely strained 
off, and the fluid part allowed at once to flow over the fields without any 
precipitation, which appears to me to be the wisest method to pursue, 
especially in London sewage, which is so diluted as to resemble dirty water. 
The Birmingham sewage farm is a great success. There was no bad smell, 
even close to the tanks, and none at all in the fields, when I visited it, and 
therefore not the slightest nuisance. About 250 cows are fed on the farms, 
and 400 gallons of milk are daily sold at 6d. per gallon in summer and 8d. 
in winter. Produce valued at £30 to £40 per acre is sometimes taken off 
the fields, which grow enormous crops of mangolds (40 tons per acre), 
potatoes (12 tons per acre), fine crops of grass (four or five cuttings in the 
season of 12 tons each per acre), besides cabbages, carrots, turnips, and 
other vegetables in profusion.” Taking these results as indicating what 
might be done if the sewage of London were similarly dealt with, Dr. Drys- 
dale says: “ The 160 million gallons daily of London sewage, if allowed 
similarly to gravitate over the rich meadows below Barking and Crossness 
and low down in Essex and Kent, might feed more than 100,000 cows, and 
afford cheap milk and vegetables to the London markets. Surely Lon- 
doners will soon oppose the stupid nonchalance of the Metropolitan 
Board, and make it vie with Birmingham and Croydon in this matter.” 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


pease avers rou GET SINNED & CoO., 


ApprEss ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON,” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
———— 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 








| 
Only Medal at the Liver- A 
pool International Exhibi- i 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal \ 
Pumping Engines. : 
They have never sought Hi 
to make price the chief | oy 
consideration, but to pro- : | 
duce Machinery of the Bil a i 
uy 
very highest quality. o L 
The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 
They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 


so 
ota 


i 








i 
' 





Hi 


i 


: 


HN 








aL 


Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
MA ciple to pass Gas 
it : without the slight- 
| | est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 
NO OTHER MAKER CAN 
THIS. 























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &c. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.“S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam Street Gas-Worxs, SHEFFIELD. 





G. WALLER & CO.’S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER. 


MADE with THREE or FOUR BLADES. 
: 2000 to 250,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 
In use and on order for over 100 Works, equal to 3,850,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


This Four-Blade Exhauster will pass fully 15 per cent, more per revolution 
than any other Four-Blade Exhauster with the same size cylinder, and with from 
15 to 30 per cent. less friction or driving power, and without oscillation. 








It will pass fully 50 per cent. more per revolution than any Two-Blade 
Exhauster, with very little increase in driving power for the increased delivery. 

The accompanying Engraving shows the space cleared by this Exhauster four 
times each revolution, and between the dotted lines is the space cleared by any other 
Four-Blade Exhauster. No other Exhauster gives such a steady gauge. 


OLDEST MAKERS OF BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS FOR 300 WORKS. 
=j MODEL OF PATENT EXHAUSTER SENT FOR INSPECTION. 





Patent Compensating Steam Governors. Special Tar Pumps. 


[See previous Advertisements.] 





ONE WASHER IN HAND OF 1} MILLION FEET FOR RICHMOND GAS COMPANY. 





Phoenix Engineering Works, 24, Holland Street, Southwark, London, S&.E. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
. than 350,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. y 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PurIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. 
JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 30, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 


WANTED, are-engagement as Working 

MANAGER of a small Gas-Works, by a person 
of considerable practical experience in the Manufac- 
ture and Distribution of Gas in all its branches. A 
First-class testimo- 





practical Plumber and Gasfitter. 
nials and references. 

Address No. 1512, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet Street, E.C, 


ANTED, a situation as Manager in 
small Works. Thoroughly understands the 
Carbonizing Department, Reading Indices of Meters, 
Fixing same, Laying of Mains and Service-Pipes, or 
any Repairs attached to Gas Plant. 
Address No. 1521, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


ADVERTISER (aged 18) desires a situa- 
tion in any capacity in Gas- Works, with opportunity 
for further improvement. Has a practical knowledge 
of the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas. Is well 
educated, and a fair Draughtsman. Holds several 
Science Certificates. Medallist and first-class Honours 
in “Gas Manufacture.” 
Address, W. E. Lez, Raunds, NonTHAMPTONSHIRE. 











THERE is a vacancy in a medium-sized 

Gas-Works in the South of England for a young 
Man who has had experience in a similar works. He 
must bea fair Draughtsman; able to test for Carbonic 
Acid, Ammonia, &c.; and have a knowledge of Making 
Sulphate of Ammonia and Main Laying. 

Address (with copy of testimonials) No. 1522, carget | 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 





WORKING GAS MAN, 
ANTED a Married Man for a small 


Gas-Works in Wiltshire; yearly make about 
three-quarters ofa million. He will have to do the whole 
of the work himself, except two months—December 
and January. No one need apply who is not a steady 
mechanic. A total abstainer preferred. Cottage, fire, 
and light provided. Wages 21s. per week. 

State age, what family, where employed, and when at 
liberty. Application will be idered private. Copies 
only of testimonials to be sent to No. 1523, care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 





OLDBURY LOCAL BOARD. 


Junior Clerk is wanted in the Gas 
Department of the Board. 

Applications, with references, stating age and expe- 
rience, to be sent in to the undersigned on or before the 
14th inst. 

Further information may be obtained of 

C. MEIKLEJoHN, Manager. 

Oldbury, June 6, 1887. 


ANAGER wanted for the Gas-Works 
at Oakham. Must be competent to take entire 
charge of the Works. 
Address, with references as to experience, &c., to 
Mr. WILSHERE, 42, Belvoir Street, LEICESTER. 


WANTED, to Purchase or Hire, Tank 
WAGGONS. 

Address No. 1517, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, Gas Liquor from Midland 
District. 

Address No. 1518, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court 
Fieet Street, E.C. 


OR SALE.—Two Purifiers, 6 ft. 6 in. by 
4 feet, with 6-inch Connections, and Lifting Appa- 
ratus, in Lope og Fs condition. 

Alsoa STATION TER, by the Gas Meter Company, 
Oldham ; capacity, 4000 cubic feet perhour. Guaranteed 
to be in perfect working order. 

For price, &c., apply to Jonn A, Harris, Manager, 
Gas-Works, WicstTon. 











TpIMMIs & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, 
Make only the best quality of 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 

AlsoSPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 


All descriptions kept in Stock. 


For Prices apply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 


District. Telegraphic Address: “* E:rwat, Lonpon,” 
AL*: WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, 
MILLBANK STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.” 

Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 

Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 

Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &ce., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 
this week’s issue. 


OR SALE—by Saml. While (late 
Ashmore & While), 60, Queen Victoria Street 
London, E.C.—TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 70 ft. dia., 
86 feet deep. Two TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERS (in 
Belgium), 80 ft. dia., 204 ft. deep. One 50 ft. dia., 20 ft. 
deep. Two 50 ft. dia., 18 ft. deep. Two abt. 35 ft. dia., 
14 ft. deep., and two 80 ft. dia., 10ft.deep. SINGLE 
GASHOLDER. 

The above Holders are in good condition; but should 
it be found necessary, new sheets, or other parts, could 
be put in when erecting. 

PURIFIERS complete, various sizes, from 6 ft. square 
to 24 ft. square. SCRUBBERS, Condensers, Boilers, 
Mouthpieces, Ascension-Pipes, and Hydraulic Mains. 
STATION GOVERNORS, 8 in., 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 
15 in., 16 in., and 24in. EXHAUSTERS, and Engines 
and Exhausters combined, to pass from 2000 cubic feet 
to 60,000 cubic feet per hour. STEAM-ENGINES from 
4 to 25 horse power. “OTTO” GAS-ENGINES from 
3 to 16 horse power. STATION METERS to pass 

rom 8000 to 40,000 cubic feet per hour. DONKIN’S 
FLANGED GAS-VALVES, 4in. to 26in. 

8. W. undertakes the Removing and Refixing of the 
above complete. 

Gas Companies having disused Ironwork Gas Plant 
to dispose of are invited to send lowest price, with 
particulars, to the above address. 

*,* See first issue in every month for this list. 


For SALE (very cheap)—A 1500-Light 
DRY METER. Only been in use two years. 
Address No, 1520, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 

Fuieet Street, E.C. 


N SALE (cheap)—A complete Set of 
GAS-MAKING PLANT, with Hydraulic for four. 
Retorts, Washer, Condensers, and Purifiers. Gasholder 
20 ft. Gin. diameter by 14 feet deep. 
Apply to D. BromiLow axp Co., Garswood Park Col- 
lieries, St. Helens, LANCASHIRE, 

















JT'HE Corporation of Clitheroe have on 


SALE a GASHOLDER, 40 feet diameter, 12 feet 
deep, with Pillars, Chains, and Balance-weights com- 
plete. The buyer to take down and remove same at 
his own cost. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Manager. 
Tenders to be sent to the undersigned not later than 


the 18th inst. 
Joun EastHam, Town Clerk. 


Clitheroe, June 1, 1887. 
T HE Stretford Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the Supply and Erection, at the 
Gas-Works, Stretford, of one TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDER, 100 feet in diameter, in accordance with 
drawings, specifications, and conditions which may be 
seen at the Gas-Works, on and after Monday, June 6. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gasholder,” to 
be sent in not later than July 11, and addressed to the 
Chairman, Gas- Works, Stretford. 

BensaMIn Haynes, Secretary. 

Stretford, near Manchester, May 27, 1887. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, 





HINCKLEY LOCAL BOARD, 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the above Board 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
Erection and Completion of a 60-feet TELESCOPE 
GASHOLDER; also a 62-feet Brick and Puddle GAS- 
HOLDER TANK. 

Plans may be seen, and specifications obtained on 
payment of One guinea (which sum will be returned 
on receipt of a bond-fide tender), on application to the 
undersigned, at the Gas Office, Coventry Road, Hinckley. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for Holder,” or 
“ Tender for Tank,” to be delivered to the undersigned 
on or before Monday, June 13, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


Hinckley, May 28, 1887. 


W. OxprieLp, Manager. 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER, 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
Concrete and Brickwork FOUNDATIONS, and also for 
the construction of two COKE-LOADING DOCKS at 
their Aylestone Road Works. 
Drawings may seen, and specification, bill of 
tities, and form of tender obtained upon applica- 





OR SALE—Station Meter, in orna- 
mental square case, 40,000 cubic feet per hour, 
fitted with Clock, Tell-tale, Pressure-Gauges, &c., in 
very good condition. Made by Messrs. W. and B 
Cowan. To be removed to make room for a larger one. 
For price and further particulars, apply to R. 
LAIDLAW AND Son, EpinsurnGH; or G. R. HIsop, Esq., 
Gas-Works, PaisLry, 





q 
tion to the Engineer. 

Tenders, addressed to Alderman Wood, Chairman, 
to be delivered at the Gas Offices not later than Eleven 
o’clock a.m. on Monday, June 13 inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ALrrED Corson, C.E., 
Engineer and Manager, 

Gas Offices, Leicester, June 1, 1887. 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
from Ireland. Sample and Price on application, 
Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased, 
120 and 121, Neweate Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 


THE Neston and Parkgate Gas Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply 
and erection of a Single-Lift GASHOLDER, 40 fee; 
diameter by 18 feet deep, and Connecting-Pipes required 
upon the Works. 

Forms of tender may be obtained, and the drawings 
and specification seen on payment of One guinea 
(which will be returned on receipt of a bond fide tender), 
at the Office of the undersigned; and sealed tenders 
must be sent in, addressed to Colonel R. Lacey, Manag. 
ing Director, Neston and Parkgate Gas Company, 
Neston, not later than Friday, the 17th inst. 

FLetcHEeR W. STEVENSON, C.E. 
Engineer, 

Gas-Works, Roodee, Chester, June 8, 1887. 

T HE Directors of the Thrapston Gas 

and Coke Company, Limited, are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply of 400 to 500 tons of 
best NUTS or GAS COAL, delivered carriage paid, in 
Vendor’s trucks at Thrapston Station, in such quan- 
tities as may from time to time be ordered, during the 
year commencing July 1, 1887, and ending July 1, 1888, 

Tenders received up to June 20. 

Tuomas Eaton, Secretary, 

Thrapston, June 3, 1887 








CORPORATION OF SOUTHPORT. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 

the supply of CANNEL and best GAS COAL 

required at the Corporation Gas-Works for a period of 
Twelve months, 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained 
on application to the Engineer, Mr. John Booth, 
Southport. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for Coal,” to be in the 
hands of the undersigned not later than Monday, 


June 20 inst, 
J. H, Ex.is, Town Clerk. 
Southport, June 4, 1887. 





FENTON URBAN SANITARY DISTRICT. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Local 


Board invite TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR produced at their Gas-Works for a term of 
One, Two, or Three years from the Ist of July next. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” to be 
addressed Spencer Green, Esq., Chairman, Gas-Works, 
Fenton, Staffordshire, to be sent in not later than the 
23rd inst. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

F. H. Darwin, 
Secretary and Manager. 

Fenton, June 3, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF ROTHERHAM. 


(Gas-Works DEPARTMENT.) 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR CONTRACT. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works 
during Six or Twelve months from the Ist day of August, 


887. 

The estimated quantity is about 400,000 gallons of 
8-oz. strength, as tested by Twaddel’s hydrometer. 

Sealed tenders must be sent to me (stating price per 
100 gallons at the Works, according to strength of the 
liquor) on or before Saturday, the 25th inst., endorsed 
“Tender for Liquor.” 

The Works are about 550 yards from the Rother- 
ham Midland Station, 400 yards from the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Station, and 350 yards from 
the Canal Wharf. 

Further information and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Works; 
but no tender will be considered if not made on the 
proper form. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender 

By order, 
Samu. Brown, Town Clerk. 

Council Hall, Rotherham, June 4, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF ROTHERHAM. 


(Gas-Works DEPARTMENT.) 


TAR CONTRACT. 


THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 

surplus TAR produced at these Works for the period 

of One year, from the Ist day of August, 1887, to the 

81st day of July, 1888. 

aw estimated quantity of surplus Tar is about 500 
ns. 

Sealed tenders must be sent to me not later than 
Twelve o’clock at Noon on Saturday, the 25th inst, 
stating price per ton at the Works, endorsed “ Tender 
for Tar.” 

The Works are about 550 yards from the Rother- 
ham Midland Station, 400 yards from the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Station, and 350 yards from 
the Canal Wharf. 

Further information and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to the Gas Secretary, at the 
Works; but no tender will be considered if not made 
on the propér form. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Samet. Brown, Town Clerk. 

Council Hall, Rotherham, June 4, 1887. 
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BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
ADDITIONAL CAPITAL. 
Notice is hereby given that under the 


powers conferred by the Bromley Gas Act, 1879, 
the Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of 500 ORDINARY SHARES of the 
nominal value of £10 each, in lots not being less than 
five of such shares, or a multiple thereof. 

The shares tendered for will be entitled to a standard 
dividend not exceeding 7 per cent., subject to variation 
in accordance with a sliding scale as in the said Act is 
provided. 

Conditions of sale and forms of tender may be 
obtained upon application to the Secretary of the Com- 
pany, at the Works, Bromley, Kent, or of Messrs. 
Latter and Willett, Market Square, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders must be sent in not later than the 15th day 
of June, 1887, at Twelve o’clock Noon, addressed to the 
undersigned, at the Company’s Works, Bromley, Kent. 

GrorGE H. Oszorn, Secretary. 
Bromley, Kent, May 25, 1887. 











BOROUGH OF BRADFORD. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 


HE Gas Committee of the Bradford 
Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of Best GAS COAL and CANNEL, both 
te be well screened, dressed, and free from shale and 
pyrites, to be delivered at the several Works of the 
Corporation, in the Borough, during the period of One 
year, or of Two or Three years, commencing on the 
lst day of July next, in such quantities weekly as may 
be agreed upon. 

Form of tender, with any further information 
required, may be had on application to Mr. Swallow, 
at the Gas Offices, Town Hall. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be 
delivered to me on before Thursday, the 16th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
W. T. M‘Gowen, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Bradford, June 1, 1887. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 


TAR AND AMMONIA WATER. 
HE Directors of the Loughborough Gas 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus TAR and AMMONIA WATER to be pro- 
duced at their Works between the 30th of June, 1887, 
and the 30th of June, 1888. 

The estimated quantities will be about 800 tons of Tar 
and 550 tons of Ammonia Water. 

The Tar and Liquor to be delivered into the Con- 
tractor’s boats at the Wharf on the Derby Road, Lough- 
borough. 

The strength of the Liquor to be tested by Twaddel’s 
hydrometer; and the tender to state the price per ton to 
be paid for every 4° of strength from 4°, 

The boats for the removal of the Tar and Liquor to be 
sent at such times as may be required. 

Payments monthly. 





Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom tenders, in accordance with | 
this advertisement, must be sent, not later than the | 
25th of the present month. | 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | 
highest or any tender. | 
J. B. Bart, Manager. | 


June 8, 1887, 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
N OTICE is hereby given that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company, so far as 
they relate to the Debenture Stocks and Bonds, will be 
CLOSED on the Evening of Friday, the 10th of June 
inst., for the Half Year ending on the 30th of June, 
1887, and that the interest for that Half Year will be 
payable on the Ist of July next, to the Proprietors 
registered as the holders of such Debenture Stocks and 


Bonds at the time of such closing of the Transfer | 


Books, which will be reopened for the following Half 
Year on the morning of Saturday, the 1lth of June inst. 
y order, 
Joun ORWELL PHILLIPS, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
Chief Office, Horseferry Road, Westminster, 8.W., 
June 1, 1887 





THE Directors of the Staines and Egham 

Gas Company invite TENDERS for the manu- 
facture, delivery, and erection complete of a 6-horse 
power HORIZONTAL STEAM-ENGINE and a 30,000 


feet per hour EXHAUSTER, with all the necessary | 


Valves, Con t , &., Pp 

Plan and specification may be seen at the Company’s 
Office, the Causeway, Egham, and all information 
obtained from the Manager, Mr. Thomas Webb. 

Copy of plan and specification may be obtained from 
the above for 7s. 6d. 

Tenders to be sealed and marked “ Tender,” and sent 
to me on or before the 6th of July next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





Joun AxtTHOoNY ENGALL, 
Staines, June 8, 1887. Secretary. 





HUELVA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HE Directors of the Huelva Gas 


Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
OFFERS for the construction and erection at their 
Works in Huelva, Spain, of a TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDER 60 feet diameter, in two Lifts of 20 feet 


each. 

The drawings can be seen, and copies of specification 
obtained, on application to Mr. W. R. Copland, C.E., 
146, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Sealed offers, marked “ Tender for Additional Gas- 
holder,” to be lodged with the subscribed not later 
than Ten a.m. on Monday, the 13th of June. 

WILLIAM Simpson, Secretary. 

145, Queen Street, Glasgow, May 26, 1887. 





TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND 
OTHERS. 


HE Brighouse Local Board are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the purchase of 
the surplus TAR produced at their Gas-Works, for 
a term of One, Two, or Three years, from the Ist of 
July next. 
The quantity of Tar made is about 850 tons per 
annum. 
Any further particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed on the outside, “ Tender for 
Tar,” stating price per ton at the Gas- Works, must be 
sent in on or before Thursday, the 9th of June, 


1887, addressed to Richard Kershaw, Esq., Chairman | 


of the Local Board, Public Offices, Brighouse. 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
By order, 
James Parkinson, Manager. 
Brighouse, May 20, 1887. 





| OXIDE OF IRON. 
OAM’S Natural Oxide of Iron for Gas 


| 

Purification. Analyzes 67 per cent. peroxide of 

| iron; guaranteed not more than 20 per cent. of moisture. 
A large stock kept oxidized ready for use. Spent oxide 
purchased or exchanged. 

| Write for samples and references to JoserH Boam, 
2, De Montfort Square, LeIcesTER, 


TO COAL CONTRACTORS. 
THE Directors of the Clayton, Allerton, 


and Thornton Gas Company invite TENDERS 
| for the supply of GAS COAL and CANNEL—4000 tons 
of Coal, and 500 tons of Cannel. 

The Coal to be free from scale, sulphurous pyrites, 
or other objectionable matter; and to be delivered 
| at the Gas-Works, Low Lane, Clayton, or at the Great 
Northern Railway Station, Clayton, in such quan- 
| tities weekly, as may be ordered by the Company’s 
| Manager, during One, Two, or Three years, as may be 
agreed upon, 

Contractors to state in the tender the seam and the 
| pit from which they intend to send the Coal. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” 
addressed to the Chairman, at the Gas-Works, are 
to be delivered on or before Monday, the 13th day of 
June, 1887. 

The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender, reserving to themselves the 
right to divide the contract as they may think proper. 

By order, 
Joux Nivuy, 
Secretary and Manager. 

Gas Office, Clayton, near Bradford, 

May 10, 1887. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of this Company will, 

at their Meeting on June 23, be prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the surplus TAR and the whole 
of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these 
Works for a period of One year from July 1 next en- 


suing. 
Further particulars may be had from the undersigned. 
James Weeks, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Cambridge, May, 26, 1887. 


UXBRIDGE & HILLINGDON GAS CONSUMERS’ 
COMPANY. 


GAS COAL. 


THE Directors are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the supply of about 3000 tons of 
GAS COAL, to be delivered during the ensuing Twelve 
months. 

The tenders may be for the best description of Durham 
Gas Coal, unscreened and fresh wrought, to be delivered 
by barge alongside the Company’s works on the Grand 
Junction Canal, or for Old Silkstone Gas Coal un- 
screened, and delivered in trucks at the Uxbridge 
Railway Station (G.W.R.) 

Deliveries to be as required by the Manager. 

Tenders to be sent addressed to the Chairman, Gas 
Office, Uxbridge, and endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” on 
or before Saturday, June 11 next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
| W, anv W. M. Ganprner, Seeretaries. 
| May 26, 1887. 
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COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.S., 
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Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Author has made a numberof additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 


results of which are now included ; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and corrected where necessary. 
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HYDE GAS COMPANY, 


(THE Directors are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for supplying the CANNEL and 
COAL required by them during a period of One or Two 
years, commencing on the Ist of July next. 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned, at the Gas Offices, 
Raglan Street, Hyde. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Wednesday, the 
15th of June next. 

Witu14M Situ, Secretary and Manager. 


HYDE GAS COMPANY. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, Erc. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for the 

purchase of the surplus TAR and LIQUOR pro- 

duced at their Works, Raglan Street, Hyde, for One 
year. ‘ 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar, &c.,” to be sent, 
addressed to the Chairman, not later than Wednesday, 
the 15th of June next. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Wrtu1am Smits, Secretary and Manager. 


(CROWTHER BROTHERS, having had 
7 considerable experience in the Erection of Gas- 
Works at home and abroad, beg to call the attention of | 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their IMPROVED | 
SYSTEM OF SETTING RETORTS and TAR FUR- 
NACES—to burn Tar without Coke. 

Prices and particulars on application to 46, Venue 
Street, Poplar, Lonpon, E. 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


Has a ready sale at good prices when it is broken nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, by 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S 
PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 





For particulars, ¢c., apply to 


J. BARTLE & CoO.,, 


ENGINEERING WORES, 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP". 
LIMITED 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 


BoNDs granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
panies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 

| made when several Officials in one Company are 

| Guaranteed. 

| The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 

Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 

Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., &c. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to RicHarpD J. Pav.t, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 


LIGHT! LIGHT!! LIGHT!!! 


Light your Mansions, Mills, and Factories, Light your 
Villages and Towns with the New Illuminant— 


PARAFFIN GAS. 
It puts coal gas entirely in the shade in point of 
economy, purity, and brilliancy. 
No purification nor skilled labour necessary. 
Numerous Works already fitted up with the best 
results. Existing Works altered to the new system at 
little cost. 
The best and simplest Works for exportation. 
Cail and see the system in operation at the Premises 
of the Patentees. 
THE PATENT PARAFFIN GAS LIGHTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
12, WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
Particulars and Testimonials on application. 








ROYAL ae MANCHESTER, 


TAND No. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventorsin the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT. 
which are granted for Fourteen Years, 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London, 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 

Information as to cost,&c.,supplied gratuitously upon 











LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. | Wasranxsren. 


plication to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Street, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
UGH WALLACE & CO., Chemica) 


Manufacturers (the old-established:firm), supply 
the above, which is specially adapted for making White 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The latter purchased in an 
= at highest market prices, or gontracts for 
the year. 

For price and terms apply Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


(PHREE-LIFT GASHOLDER AT THE 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS - WORKs. 
Being the seven Plates, with accompanying letter-press 
description by Grorce Livesey, M. Inst. C.E., which 
appeared in the JournaL oF Gas LiGuTine, &e., jy 
November and December, 1881. Foolscap folio, in 
coloured wrapper, price 2s. 6d., post free. 

London: WaLTER K1nG,11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.c, 





CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 

PROPERTY ACT. Itis required, under a Penalty 
of FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th 
Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas-Works, 
in a conspicuous place, where the same may be con- 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 

Printed Copies of the Section, in large type, on broad 
sheets, may now be had, price 2s. per dozen, or 10s, 6d, 
per 100, post free. 


*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland, 






London: WaLTER K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.c, 


THOMAS PROUD, 


BROOKFIELD WORKS, 
102 and 103, ICKNIELD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


CoNTRACTOR FOR 


LAYING GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WOOD GRIDS 


PURIFIERS AND SCRUBBERS; 
WOOD TROUGHING FOR SERVICE-PIPES; TAR 
HEATERS; STEEL AND IRON COKE BARROWS 
STEEL SHOVELS; AND OTHER TOOLS 
AND APPARATUS. 








© 


NGS 


s 


ORDINARY METER, 


JOHN BENT & SON, 


BELL BARN ROAD, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS - METERS. 
Hunt’s Patent Compensating Gas-Meter. 
Station Meters & Governors. 


Official Cest-Heters. 


LAMP METERS & GOVERNORS. 
TEST HOLDERS. 
PRESSURE GAUGES. 


LAMPS and Every Requisite for Public Lighting. 


BRADBEAR’S 
Improved Patent Gas-Engine Governor, 


Which effectually prevents Oscillation of Gas in 
Mains supplying Gas-Engines. 
Prices and Testimonials on Application. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
GASMETERS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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GENERAL HOLIDAY, JUNE 21. 


In consequence of next Tuesday being a GENERAL 
HOLIDAY, it will be necessary to go to press with the 
JOURNAL earlier than usual. We must therefore ask 
Correspondents and Advertisers to be good enough to forward 
communications in time to reach us, if possible, by the FIRST 
POST on the morning of Saturday, the 18th inst. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 
intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of 


DH writer ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
aith, 


THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 
WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. f 














TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1887. 


THE LATE MR. A. A. CROLL AND THE GREAT CENTRAL 
GAS COMPANY. 
Tar bare announcement that Alexander Angus Croll is dead 
18 sufficient to turn the hearer’s mind—if he happens to be a 
48 engineer—from the uneventful present to the tumultuous 
past. Mr. Croll was many things besides a gas engineer ; 
ut it is with this side of his remarkable personality with 
Which we are ‘alone concerned. Almost a generation has 


passed since Mr. Croll stood in the forefront of the great 
cause of ‘‘Gas for the People,” which has made such head- 
way since then. Most of those ardent enthusiasts who took 
sides in the revolutionary movement of 1849-52 are dead; 
and it is therefore possible to survey the campaign and the 
combatants without falling into partisanship. It is also pos- 
sible to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of the leader 
in the greatest of Metropolitan gas agitations, and to place 
on record an expression of admiration for his genius and 
force of character, without offending ‘any susceptibilities. 
Time the healer and Death the reconciler have smoothed 
all things concerned with the movement of which the 
outcome was the celebrated Great Central Gas Company ; 
and we should conspicuously neglect our duty to the interests 
of gas lighting in these islands if we failed upon this oppor- 
tunity to remind our readers of the fact that the Gas Engineer 
who has just died, in comparative retirement, was admitted 
by friends and foes to have been in his day one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest organizer, as well as the foremost 
practitioner in his own particular profession. It is not good 
to forget the great men of another day, in an age which they 
did so much to mould into its present shape. Although for 
many years Mr. Croll’s has been rather the shadow of a great 
name in gas engineering, it was a very powerful name once, 
as many yet amongst us can testify. One who knew him 
better than most, and loved him, describes him in these 
words : ‘‘ He was a genius. He never touched a thing con- 
‘‘nected with the practice of his calling without leaving upon 
‘‘ it the mark of his master-hand; and whoever touched him 
“was the better for it.’ High praise; but fully justified. 
This is not the place for a full story of Mr. Croll’s life and 
work. This will come in due course; but we design now 
to briefly touch upon the most conspicuous points of his 
history, and of the condition of gas supply in London—and 
consequently throughout the kingdom—as he found and as 
he left it. 

It would be impossible to convey a better impression of 
Mr. Croll’s power in the Metropolitan gas world of circa 1850 
than can be taken from the barest statement of what he did 
at this epoch. The gas supply of the City of London was, 
just previous to this period, in the hands of the Chartered 
and the City of London Gas Companies, who, in 1848, 
reduced the price of their gas from 7s. to 6s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. These two Companies were old established, wealthy 
corporations, possessing great interest with the governing 
authorities of the City, which they had for many years 
amicably divided between themselves, to the exclusion of all 
other concerns of the kind. Outside them lay in a ring 
the Imperial, the Equitable, the London, and the other 
Companies, not one of which had such a heavy con- 
sumption per mile of main. Mr. Croll had been Manager 
of the Brick Lane station of the Chartered Gas Company, 
and had also had some connection with the Imperial Gas 
Company. He cut himself adrift from his old associates, 
however ; and, together with a few adherents, he earved out 
of the very heart of the City, and out of the sustenance of the 
old Conipanies, the large district of the Great Central Com- 
pany, of which he was founder, manager, and everything. 
It was his money that floated the concern ; upon his promises 
the gas consumers relied ; and by his management the Com- 
pany for many years sold at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet gas 
made by him at his sole risk. When one reads of the pressure 
of competition in gas supply in the United States, and 
observes its effects, one is apt to forget for the moment that 
87 years ago the City of London was the scene of the fiercest 
gas competition ever waged between old and young under- 
takings; and that of all buccaneers of gas supply whose 
exploits have occupied the pen of the historian, A. A. Croll 
was at once the most daring and the most successful. He 
staked fortune and reputation upon the issue whether he could 
or could not sell gas to the citizens of London at the uniform 
price of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, while the other Companies 
declared their inability to sell for less than 6s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. That he won against long odds, is enough to show that 
Mr. Croll was no ordinary man. 

A good deal of agitation and scheming prefaced the birth 
of Mr. Croll’s scheme. It was proposed that the duty of 
supplying gas should be undertaken by the Commissioners of 
Sewers, and that with this view the Commissioners should 
acquire, by purchase, the distributing plant of the two City 
Companies, and should use this to supply gas bought at a 
cheap rate in bulk from one or another of the outlying Com- 
panies whose mains approached the City boundaries. As it 





was foreseen that this precious scheme—which for curious 
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inequity reminds one forcibly of the more modern projects of | dear gas sold at a loss had not long passed away. He wags 


the Metropolitan Board of Works—might fall through, the 
City Solicitor, Mr. Charles Pearson, who was the reporter for 
the Commissioners’ Committee, incidentally observed that he 
had ‘received proposals from a person largely interested in 
‘* gas-works, and practically acquainted with all the working 
‘details of gas manufacturing, who offers to supply the 
‘‘ whole quantity required, of the very best quality as to 
“‘ purity and illuminating power, at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
‘* feet.” Coming events cast their shadows before. The 
bare idea here thrown out was a source of mingled 
terror and horror to the old Companies and their partisans. 
The proposal to drop the price of gas in the City by one- 
third of the actual rate was scouted as in the first place 
impossible, and in the second place as unjust, threatening 
ruin to the ‘‘ widows and orphans” who might be found 
among the shareholders of the old Companies. As soon as 
Mr. Croll was identified in connection with this scheme, he 
received unmeasured abuse. Ingratitude, want of proper 
feeling, and meddlesomeness were the least of the sins with 
which he was reproached by those whose arrangements 
he so wantonly disturbed. Shoals of pamphlets were pub- 
lished to convince the public that London gas was cheap 
at 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. It was proved to demonstration 
that gas at this price was much cheaper than oil or candles, 
that it was cheaper in London than in most other places, and 
that the old Companies had never made much more than an 
average of 5 per cent. profit upon their capital. One of the 
foremost gas engineers of the period, while refraining from 
supporting the position of the old Companies in all its bear- 
ings upon the consumer, published a statement to prove that 
gas could not possibly be sold in London for anything like 
4s. per 1000 cubic feet, because it cost the Companies 3s. 14d. 
per 1000 feet to manufacture and put into their holders, and 
another 1s. at least would be required to make good the loss 
between the gasholders and the consumers’ burners, to say 
nothing about profit. 

To all this Mr. Croll simply replied by asking the gas 
consumers of the City to enter into a contract with him to 
take gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet for a period of five years, 
provided that the supply commenced within eighteen months 
from the date of the contract, which was Lady-day, 1849. 
Previous to taking this step, however, an organized body of 
consumers waited on the Directors of the existing Companies, 
and told them that they, the public, meant to have cheaper 
gas; but that, being in a sense indifferent as to where this 
requisite was to be obtained, they wished to know whether 
the old undertakings were prepared to concede the point. 
Failing to receive satisfaction, these consumers, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Croll, founded the Great Central Gas Company. 
A Bill was promoted for incorporating the Company ; but, 
after a long inquiry, was thrown out, and the Company went 
on with their works and main-laying without an Act, under 
the protection of a resolution of the Court of Commissioners of 
Sewers. Next year they procured their Act ; and from the 
beginning of their incorporated existence, they fulfilled their 
engagements and earned a dividend. At their works at Bow 
Common, Mr. Croll made gas for which he was paid a con- 
tract price of 164d. per 1000 cubic feet for what was regarded 
as gas of the then average London quality—equal to 94 
candles burning 181°5 grains of sperm, as tested by a 16- 
hole Argand. Subsequently the other Companies raised the 
illuminating power of their gas; the Great Central did the 
same, and continued to hold their own up to the time when 
their undertaking was finally absorbed by their old rival the 
Chartered Company, to whom they had taught such a severe 
lesson in economy. The Bow Common works founded by 
Mr. Croll are now one of the principal stations of The 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 

This slight sketch of the rise and progress of the Great 
Central Company, which, in the course of its independent 
existence, had various vicissitudes—including an arbitration 
between the Company and Mr. Croll respecting the sum to 
be paid to the latter on the termination of his contract for gas 
making, and the notorious defaleations of the products clerk, 
Higgs— illustrates the remarkable personality of the man 
whose name has just disappeared from the list of the living. 
Such a career as that of Mr. Croll can never be repeated ; for 
the opportunity is no longer presented even if the talent 
remains. Whatever can be said against Mr. Croll in his 
capacity as an engineer and lessee of gas-works—and although 
he is dead we are not obliged to claim perfection for him—it 
cannot be denied that he showed British Gas Companies the 
way to make cheap gas at a profit, at a period when the age of 





bold, persevering, shrewd, and original. He had foes many 
and unscrupulous, who began by calling him a common high. 
wayman, and ended by being civil to him and taking his 
advice. He had also friends who clave to him through eyjj 
and good report, and who went to their graves believing jn 
him, or who live to lament his death as of one who was a 
leader in his generation. Such a personality cannot be 
allowed to pass into oblivion without a word from those who 
see him depart. 
THE WELSBACH LAMP. 

Many gas engineers throughout the United Kingdom, and it 
may be in other lands, will peruse with particular interest 
the report of the first statutory meeting of the Incandescent 
Gas-Light Company which appears in another column. The 
question as to the practical value of the Welsbach incan- 
descent gas-burner has been asked of and by everybody who 
has observed the rise and progress of this invention ; but up 
to the present time nobody has quite convinced himself either 
that the project is likely to prove a great success or a gigantic 
failure. Some light upon this point, but not very much, was 
shed by the proceedings at last Thursday’s meeting. We are 
prepared to concede all due weight to the Chairman’s state. 
ments regarding the progress of the Company since they 
commenced operations. It is perhaps necessary that the first 
installations of a new system of gas burning should be in 
post offices, theatres, and similar buildings of a public or 
semi-public character ; but one never knows what proportion 
of this class of business is of the nature of bond fide sales, 
We have yet to see how much of the ordinary counter trade 
the Company will be able to transact. Up to the present 
time the work of the Company has been too much upon the 
pattern of the ‘‘ Grandfather Brush” and other speculative 
electric lighting companies that divided the world among 
their concessionary offspring, to enable anyone to say what 
they will do when they settle down to develop trade. 
Financial and industrial success are by no means convertible 
terms. It will be seen from the remarks of Mr. Mactear— 
who fills the part in connection with this Company 
formerly played by the numerous ‘ Professors” who were 
retained by the speculative electric lighting companies—that 
the “mantle” of the Welsbach lamp is extremely fragile. 
He essayed to explain away the effect of such an admission, 
however, by pointing to the fragility of the filament of an 
incandescent electric lamp which would be found too tender 
to handle “if the glass was taken away.” The comparison 
is clever, but wholly illusory ; for the filament of an electric 
lamp is never required to be handled like the Welsbach 
mantle. What we said, when mentioning this subject 
some time since, we repeat now: The durability and the 
efficiency of the Welsbach light remain to be proved. It 
has been rumoured that the mantles are so fragile that they 
cannot be sent from town to town in the ordinary way of 
parcels, but must be made where they are wanted. This 
consideration, if true, would be a great drawback to the use 
of the light in any but populous centres. It is quite possible, 
however, that if the Welsbach people can organize a body of 
agents not only to sell the fixture, but also to renew the 
mantles at sufficiently short intervals to keep up the best 
rate of efficiency, charging for such service the stated sum of 
6d. per light per month—if they can do this, they may be 
able to make a good business in the course of time in thickly 
populated and well-to-do neighbourhoods. This is just the 
possibility, however, that has to be proved. Meanwhile, it 
may be permitted to hint that we have heard quite enough 
about the wonderful success of these lamps in the Vienna 
post offices. This vein is worked out ; and the Directors 
should abandon it for something nearer home. 


VINDICATION OF THE MANCHESTER HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT. 
Tue citizens of Manchester are served by extremely zealous 
Elective Auditors ; and some time since these public officers 
disturbed the peace of mind of the whole body of ratepayers 
by alleging that the Health Department of the Corporation 
and its officials were negligent and corrupt in the discharge 
of the duties confided to them. Th2 Health Department con- 
trol one of the three great undertakings of the Manchester 
Corporation—the others being the gas and water supply ; and 
the magnitude of the business overlooked by the Department 
may be inferred from the fact that their expenditure is up- 
wards of £100,000 per annum. The public have only too 
much reason for knowing that abuses gather in course of time 
as naturally round certain undertakings of this order as sea 
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grass and barnacles grow upon ships’ bottoms. Consequently, 
when their Auditors declared that the whole administration 
of the Manchester Health Department was rotten, there was 
so much popular credence of the assertion that an action-at- 
law, followed by arbitration costing £3000 to the ratepayers, 
has been found necessary to clear up the matter. Happily, 
the Department and its officials have come out of the 
ordeal with flying colours. The greater number of the 
charges originally preferred were withdrawn or broke 
down during the progress of the inquiry; and those 
remaining to be dealt with in the Arbitrators’ award 
are of the most trivial character, and the worst of them 
relate to the system of “tipping” as between contrac- 
tors and subordinate officials which, so long as human 
nature remains what it is, will never be rooted out from 
Manchester or anywhere else. In view of what has so 
recently occurred in connection with the administration of the 
gas supply of the adjoining borough of Salford, it is, we think, 
most desirable that the award of the arbitrator in this case 
should be widely circulated and attentively perused. He 
makes certain observations upon the whole matter which, in 
particular, should be borne in mind. In the first place, he 
“ whitewashes ”’ the Elective Auditors as regards their 
motives; and it is obviously to the public interest that 
auditors should err on the side of strictness rather than on 
the other side. At the same time, the Manchester Auditors 
stand convicted of not observing the distinction between 
strictness and over-officiousness in discharging their duties, 
and rashness and credulity in believing everything they 
heard against the Department, and in promulgating charges 
without previous investigation. They exceeded their statu- 
tory rights in visiting the works of the Corporation upon 
inquisitorial errands, and demanding the production of books, 
papers, and documents for which they should have applied 
through the City Treasurer; and they otherwise conducted 
themselves according to a habit of fussiness and foolishness 
which has now led them into a most unenviable position before 
their fellow-townsmen. With regard to the administration of 
the Department, the Arbitrator makes certain valuable sug- 
gestions which may be taken to have a general application. 
Thus he finds that an irregular way of doing detail business 
had sprung up, as it will with some of the most conscientious 
committees; and he accordingly recommends that all dealings 
and transactions of the Committee and of the Sub-Com- 
mittees should be as far as possible reduced to written reso- 
lutions, and entered on the minutes. Itis recommended also 
that receipts signed by a clerk sbould be given to purchasers; 
and that no sales should be made to any officer or servant of 
the Corporation. This latter is a hard rule, and could, if 
imposed, be easily evaded, which would be even more objec- 
tionable. On the whole, considering the importance of the 
interests at stake, it must be conceded that the money spent 
upon an inquiry which has led to such a satisfactory result, 
has been well spent. 


GAS BILLS AND GAS PRICES. 


Tue old difficulty about heavier gas bills following reductions 
in the selling price of gas has come to the front again ; this 
time in New York, where a leading daily newspaper has 
devoted much space and striking type to an attempt to prove 
that as the price of gas in New York was reduced the charges 
to consumers increased. The matter has received serious 
notice in the columns of the New York Sanitary Engineer, 
which shows the baselessness of the assertion. Of course, 
the condition of things complained of is supposed to have 
been produced by the action of the Companies in putting a 
“powerful pressure” on the gas-mains in order to make the 
consumers’ meters go round faster. In cases of this kind, 
where this view is taken by any gas consumer and his friend 
and confidant the newspaper reporter, no attempt is made 
to ascertain whether, as a matter of fact, the gas pressures 
in the mains have or have not been altered. The amount 
of two or three gas bills is taken as conclusive evidence on 
the matter; and the assertion as to increase of pressure and 
its effect upon the meter is put forward as the only possible 
explanation. The Sanitary Engineer explodes the theory by 
the double process of arguing, first, that if the Gas Companies 
were to adopt the course popularly ascribed to them, they 
would lose in leakage more than they could possibly gain; 
and, secondly, by showing from the official records of the 
Gas Examiner for the City that there has not been any such 
increase of pressure as alleged. It is unfortunately easier to 
demonstrate the silliness of such allegations than to prevent 
their occurrence by instruction of the consumer. 





Hater and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue reference made to the Conservators of the Thames in 
the report of the Grand Junction Directors, and in the pro- 
ceedings at the half-yearly meeting of that Company, as 
reported in another column, is deserving of attention. By 
the terms of the Bill which the Conservators have brought 
into Parliament this year, the Companies drawing from the 
Thames are required to pay an enlarged contribution to the 
Conservators in return for the privilege of thus taking the 
river water. From the statement now made, it appears that 
the Chairmen of the Companies drawing a supply from the 
Thames have come to an agreement with the Conservators 
as to the amount of increase in the contribution. The Grand 
Junction Company are to pay an extra £1000 per annum ; 
thus making their contribution henceforth £3300. But some- 
thing is to be conceded in consideration of this advance ; the 
Companies concerned being allowed the power of taking an 
additional 20 million gallons of water daily, such quantity to 
be so arranged as to ensure each Company a fair proportion. 
At present there are five Companies with power to take 
20 million gallons each, while the allowance for a sixth 
—the East London—is 10 million gallons; the aggregate 
being, therefore, 110 million gallons per day. If Parliament 
sanctions the arrangement made between the Conservators 
and the Companies, the latter will be able to draw daily 
130 million gallons from the Thames. The pro ratd division 
would add more than 3,636,000 gallons to the daily supply of 
each of the five Companies, and half this quantity to the East 
London. The supply taken from the Thames last year 
averaged rather less than 82 million gallons per day. The 
privilege of taking 130 million gallons will accordingly give 
a good margin. But the quantity required varies with the 
season—running as high as 91 million gallons per day last 
July. The Southwark and Vauxhall Company regularly ex- 
ceed their allowance ; the excess taken by this Company last 
year averaging more than 24 million gallons per day. The 
minimum dry-weather flow of the Thames per day just above 
the intakes, is reckoned to be above 350 million gallons; but 
the average runs much higher. It may be presumed that the 
Conservators have taken abundant care that the river shall not be 
drawn upon farther than is prudent; and it is an encouraging 
circumstance to find that they are willing thus to enlarge the 
supply. It is to be hoped that Parliament will have confi- 
dence in the decision now arrived at. though we expect to find 
the Companies, from year to year, drawing more extensively 
on underground sources. London continues to grow at a rapid 
rate, although there is some check to house-building; and 
this growth creates a demand which the Water Companies 
must in some way be enabled to meet. They are not likely 
to pump through their mains more water than is wanted, 
whether they take it from the Thames or elsewhere ; and the 
more they take from subterranean sources, the less will be 
the trouble and cost of filtration. It need not be feared that 
they will unduly tax the Thames. 

The City Commissioners of Sewers have resolved on ex- 
pending £1750 in constructing an artesian well to supply 
water to the Artizans’ Dwellings in Petticoat Square. The 
avowed object is not merely to provide these dwellings with 
water, but to see whether it is possible to obtain a supply 
independently of the New River Company, such as shall 
enable the Commissioners to compete with the Company in 
supplying the City. It may be safely averred that, so far as 
the Artizans’ Dwellings in Petticoat Square areconcerned, the 
water from the artesian well, including the working expenses, 
will cost more than a supply from the New River mains. 
Supposing the result to be such as to show that there is really 
an abundance of water beneath the City area, what is to be 
the practical result ? The New River Company will assuredly 
contest the right of the Commissioners to introduce a com- 
peting supply. The Metropolitan Water Supply, from one 
end of London to the other, is strictly regulated by Act of 
Parliament. The Legislature has repeatedly interposed in such 
a way as to require a large expenditure of money on the part 
of the Companies ; and from first to last the capital embarked 
in the Metropolitan Water-Works has been raised on the 
faith of parliamentary enactments. If the compact may 
be violated in the City, by the intrusion of a competing 
supply, the same thing may, of course, be done elsewhere, 
all over London and all over England. It is not pretended 
that the New River Company have ever failed to fulfil their 
obligations as prescribed by law. It is simply that some 
of the citizens object to pay for the water on the terms 
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which Parliament has prescribed. Rateable value is now the 
statutory basis in London ; but the citizens wish to have some 
other basis, so that the Company shall be compelled to accept 
a less sum than they are now entitled to take. Probably the 
Commissioners would be willing to give their artesian water 
away without charge, if allowed to do so, in order to coerce 
the Company. But how can the Commissioners be said to 
“give” anything? If they do not charge for the water on 
delivery, they must of necessity charge for it in the rates ; 
‘rateable value” being the assured basis. If the Corporation 
come to the rescue, and make good the loss out of the ‘ City 
‘‘ cash,” what will be the state of affairs with regard to the 
water supply at high pressure for the fire hydrants? The 
authorities will probably find they cannot play fast and loose 
with this question; demanding service of the Company in one 
direction, while seeking to supersede it in another. If there 
is to be a competing supply, it must be thorough. If it can- 
not be thorough, it can go no further than for each man to 
sink his own well, and for the Corporation to supply their own 
property. But there are certain hydro-geological questions 
in the way, which will probably settle the matter before it 
reaches the stage of open warfare. 





Gas For LigHTHoUsE ILLUMINATION.—The River Tyne Commis- 
sioners have decided to memorialize the Board of Trade for a 
renewal of the experiments in connection with lighthouse illumi- 
nants; stipulating that such experiments should not be conducted 
by persons connected with the Trinity House. The ground for 
this action is stated to be that they consider Mr. Wigham’s gas 
system of illumination had not been fairly tested. 

Tue Gas InstTITUTE Excursion To INvERARAY.—Those members 
of The Gas Institute who purpose joining the excursior to Inveraray 
on the Ist prox., and who have not yet applied for tickets, are 
reminded that, as the number who can participate in what promises 
to be a most enjoyable outing is necessarily limited, they should 
not risk the possibility of exclusion by longer delay in sending in 
their applications. It is desirable that there should be a large 
gathering of members on the occasion; and therefore it would be 
a matter of regret if any, by failing to secure tickets in time, should 
find that their places had been taken by others who had displayed 
more promptitude. 

SrmpLeE PLant For SutpHaTe Manuracture.—In the JourNaL 
for Dec. 8, 1885 (p. 1012), we gave an illustrated translation of a 
paper read by the late M. Servier at the Bordeaux congress of the 
Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France, describing an 
improved apparatus, which had been devised and introduced under 
the auspices of the French Ammoniacal Products Association, for 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. The simplicity and 
compactness of the plant has attracted the attention of a corre- 
spondent, who is desirous of obtaining some additional particulars 
respecting it. We have not heard of its adoption in any gas-works 
in this country, and do not know whether or not there are patent 
rights which would act as an impediment. If any of our readers 
can put us in possession of information on these points, as well 
as on the applicability of the plant for small works, we shall esteem 
it a favour. 

Tue “CuemicaL TrapE JourNnAL.”—The starting of a weekly 
publication devoted especially to dealing with the commercial side 
of the chemical and allied industries is an event which of itself 
would justify notice in our columns, seeing how closely these 
industries have become connected with the special branch of manu- 
facturing operations with which the JouRNAL is associated. But 
when such a publication is issued under the editorship of Mr. George 
E. Davis, F.I.C., whose name is so well known to our readers as the 
Honorary Secretary of the Tar and Sulphate of Ammonia Producers’ 
Associations—organizations which were called into existence by an 
abnormal condition of the chemical markets—the matter has an 
exceptional claim upon our attention. In his preliminary circular 
Mr. Davis pointed out the importance of the commercial aspect 
of the chemical industry; and very reasonably urged that this 
subject could not be satisfactorily treated in any but a weekly 
journal. Commercial information generally, and trade and market 
reports in particular, to be of any value, must be issued expedi- 
tiously ; and to provide a medium for the dissemination of this 
information the Chemical Trade Journal has been started. In 
appearance, it bears a striking resemblance to the Chemical 
News ; and while the contents of the three numbers which have 
already been issued differ considerably from those of its prototype, 
the Journal appears to carry out the aim of its projector. Short 
articles on the tar and sulphate of ammonia markets have been given 
each week; while in the number for last Saturday there is one on 
the working up of the residual products of gas manufacture. The 
principal features of the publication are the tables of the current 
prices of chemicals and of chemical stocks and shares, the notes and 
queries column, the market reports, and the patent list. The 
chemical industry comprises so many different trades that the new 
Journal which is to represent them should find a large field which 
has not yet been explored by similar publications ; and, under the 
supervision of the present Editor, it should efficiently and effectually 
fill the gap which he says now exists in this particular class of 
periodical Tessature. 





Gssavs, Commentaries, and Rebietvs, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock anp SHareE List, see p. 1092.) 
THE course of business in the principal markets of the Stock 
Exchange during the past week has been decidedly unfavourable 
to prices. General dulness and flatness has prevailed ; and though 
there was some slight show of a recovery on Friday, it could not 
last, and things fell back again on Saturday and closed weak, 
Consols have dropped }. The weakness is probably only tem. 
porary, and is chiefly the result of over-speculation for the rise by 
adventurers who were not strong enough to carry it through. In 





| addition to this, foreign affairs have not been propitious. The re. 


current indispositions of the German Emperor, and the now super- 
added illness of the heir to the throne, have had a disquieting effect ; 
while the intelligence received of Central Asian movements is the 
reverse of reassuring. The state of the Money Market presents no 
particular feature. A moderate requirement for the purposes of the 
Stock Exchange settlement kept rates for short loans firm; but 
there is no material change in the position. The Gas and Water 
Department has been quiet and steady; secured issues being in 
some demand for investment. Quotations are almost entirely 
unchanged, except for ex div. variations. With reference to the 
quotations of the Bahia Gas Company, it should be noted that the 
dividend quoted ex last November has not yet been paid on the 
ordinary shares, and the dividend quoted ex last week has not yet 
been paid on either the preference or the ordinary shares. Chelsea 
Water, though not dealt in all the week, has made a good advance; 
and Grand Junction has fully recovered its fall. All the chief 
markets opened dull on Monday, and a strong disposition to sell 
kept them weak all day. Business in Gas was chiefly in Gaslight 
* A,” which, however, showed no great strength; but the 10 per 
cent. preference changed hands at good figures. Transactions in 
Water were confined to Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary, which 
marked top price. Tuesday was a very flat day, and the Funds 
dropped about } all round. Business was extremely dull and slack 
generally. Gas was quieter, and little was done init; but Bombay 
came in for some notice, and rose }. A few transactions at about 
average figures were effected in Water. The general weakness con- 
tinued through Wednesday without a symptom of improvement. 
Business in Gas was limited in extent; and the prices were not 
remarkable either way. Nothing at all was done in Water; but 
Chelsea was quoted 2 higher. The chief markets opened on Thurs. 
day as bad as before ; but a better tendency had set in by the close. 
Gas was even still quieter ; and prices generally were only moderate. 
Water presented nothing to remark, except a further rise of 2 in 
Chelsea. The improvement was fairly maintained on Friday ; but 
business was limited. Gas was decidedly brisker ; and prices were 
inclined to be rather better. Water was wholly neglected. Quota- 
tions in both Gas and Water remained unchanged. Saturday was 
very weak, and there was a general relapse ; prices giving way in 
all the principal markets. Business in gas was very fair, and prices 
were steady. Water was again a complete blank; and all quota- 
tions remained without any variation. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS IN THE UNITED STATES—THE ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN THEATRES—THE ELECTRIC BELL SUPERSEDED—ELECTRICITY CAUSES 
A FIRE AT THE NEW VIENNA BURG THEATRE, 
WirTH regard to the progress of the movement in the United States 
for adding an electric lighting department to established gas-works, 
it is claimed by the Thompson-Houston Electric Light Company 
that their system is actually being worked under license by 190 gas 
companies in the American Continent. If this claim is justified by 
the facts, Mr: Westinghouse will have to bestir himself to occupy 
the field before he is crowded out. While freely chronicling here 
all that can be said by electricians on their own behalf, we take leave, 
however, to preserve for ourselves and to prescribe for our readers 
a healthy scepticism which is not prejudice, but which discriminates 
between the receipt of statements and belief in them. That elec- 
tric lighting is in a sense flourishing in the United States we are 
not at all disposed to deny. Dear gas and license to string their 
wires anywhere and anyhow have favoured electricians across the 
Atlantic as they can never be favoured here. An illustration of the 
popularity of arc lamps in the States is afforded by the statement 
in a newspaper published in Cleveland, Ohio, to the effect that of 
the 150,000 sticks of carbon burned nightly by the arc lamps in use 
throughout the country, 100,000 are made in this city. These 
carbons are manufactured chiefly of the residuum of petroleum 
after it has been refined; but, probably from considerations of 
cheapness, the deposit about natural gas wells is also coming into 
use for the purpose. The material is ground into powder, a little 
pitch is added, and the mixture is rammed into moulds, which are 
subjected to intense heat for five days in a specially constructed 
furnace. The capacity of an ordinary structure of this kind is 
45,000 carbons ; and there are twenty such in Cleveland alone. 
The terrible disaster at the Opéra Comique in Paris has naturally 
been taken advantage of by various people for their own purposes; 
and among others electricians have not been slow to make a market 
of it by arguing that, if the place of amusement in question had 
been lit by electricity, the fire and loss of life would never have 
occurred. One of the most curious statements of this order is that 
of Mr. Horace Sedger, of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, who wrote 
to the Standard to point out, reasonably enough, that the panic 2 
the burning Opéra Comique was either wholly caused or muc 
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aggravated by the idiotic proceeding of turning out the gas, which 
would otherwise have lighted the exits from the building. Mr. 
Sedger goes on to say that his own theatre, being lighted by 
electricity, is free from all risk of the kind. If he had stopped here, 
his letter would have passed muster very well as a specimen of the 
free advertisement which even the strictest newspaper editors occa- 
sionally permit. The remarkable thing about this epistle is that, 
immediately after making this reassuring declaration, Mr. Sedger 
goes on to describe how, at the Prince of Wales’s, a few weeks ago, 
there was an explosion of a lime-light bag, which caused a concus- 
sion ‘‘sufficiently great to put out the gas in the auditorium.” 
The italics are ours. Then, the writer says: ‘All confusion, 
anxiety, or panic was averted owing to the electric light being in 
use throughout the theatre.”” There is a fine confusion of ideas 
here, which leaves one in doubt as to the parts played by gas and 
electricity respectively in the lighting of the theatre. After what 
has been already published upon this point, however, it is not sur- 
prising that the question whether the Prince of Wales’s Theatre is 
lighted by gas or by electricity should be left in uncertainty. 

The supersession of the common electric bell is signalized in 
La Nature as the latest triumph of progressive electrical engineer- 
ing. It is needless to specify the applications of the electrical call 
bell apart from its ordinary domestic use; for many of these, how- 
ever, it has drawbacks which are said to have been overcome by 
M. Zigang with his electric trumpet. This appliance is even less 
complicated than the bell. The arrangement consists of a brass 
tube, 6 centimetres long and 4 centimetres wide, enclosing an 
electro-magnet, which acts upon a piece of soft iron attached to a 
vibrating plate. The passage of the current is made by a simple 
device to cause vibration of the plate, and so to set up a definite 
musical note. These notes may be so varied that the sounder may 
be transformed at will into a telegraphic instrument; and by an 
arrangement of signals indicating different points of origin an 
indicating tablet may be dispensed with. 

The pretence of electricians that the lighting of a theatre by 
electricity prevents all possible risk of conflagration is as unfounded 
as many other promises whereby the thing that is not is rendered 
more desirable than the thing that is. An example in point is 
supplied from Vienna, where, on the evening of the 30th ult., a 
rumour spread that the Burg Theatre was burning. According to 
The Times report, a fire had in reality broken out, but not in the 
old Burg Theatre, where a performance was actually going on, but 
in the new Burg Theatre in course of construction. The work 
under the stage is being done by the electric light ; and the accu- 
mulators which give the current were being charged from the 
dynamo, when the connecting cable caught fire, and about 25 yards 
of it were destroyed beneath the stage. It is remarked as being 
fortunate that the whole of the structure in the immediate vicinity 
of this sudden blaze consist of iron and stone, so that any further 
damage was almost impossible. There seems to have been a weak 
place in the cable where the current, being partially choked, deve- 
loped sufficient heat to set fire to the insulating material and to the 
wooden casing which protected the cable from accidental injury. 
Of course it was a small matter in the circumstances, and easily 
set right ; but the occurrence is none the less instructive as to the 
possibilities of mischief that lie in every electric light cable, and 
shows that, with the necessary conditions of carelessness or acci- 
dent, electricity (like gas) is quite capable of setting fire to a theatre. 





Ture Lonpon Coat Dues.—The Bill to sanction the continuance 
of the London Coal and Wine Dues stands for second reading in the 
House of Commons this evening. Notices to move its rejection still 
stand in the paper in the names of Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Sir J. 
Pease, and Mr. Pickersgill. 

Tue APPEAL IN THE Hantey CasE.—The appeal of the British 
Gaslight Company against the decision of the Recorder of Hanley 
in the recent investigation into the Company's affairs was set down 
for hearing in one of the Divisional Courts last Friday; but, by 
arrangement with Counsel, the case was taken out of the paper 
until a day could be definitely fixed for it to be tried. 

DeatH or Mr. A. A. Crott.—The death is announced, at Dun- 
blane, N.B.,of Mr. Alexander Angus Croll, at theage of 76. Mr. Croll 
will be best remembered in the gas engineering profession through his 
connection with the Great Central Gas Company, which he founded 
in 1849, and in respect of the improvement of dry gas-meters. 
He was also the first to make profitable use of the residuals of gas 
purification. A memoir of Mr. Croll, setting forth his labours in 
connection with gas engineering, in a manner and upon a scale 
more worthy of the subject than time now permits, is in course of 
preparation, and will shortly appear in the JournaL. Meanwhile 
one episode of Mr. Croll’s work receives attention in our editorial 
columns to-day. 

Tue Vacant SECRETARYSHIP OF THE NortH BritisH Assocta- 
TION oF Gas ManaGers.—We learn that the paragraph in the 
JournaL last week, from our Edinburgh Correspondent, on this sub- 
ject was in one important respect incorrect. The first meeting 
of the Committee of the Association since Mr. Waterston’s death 
took place last Friday, when a unanimous wish was expressed 
that Mr. David Terrace should discharge the secretarial duties 
until the annual meeting in Stirling next month. This he agreed 
todo. A general desire being manifested that Mr. R. 8. Carlow, 
of Arbroath, should be Mr. Waterston’s successor, this gentleman 
(who was present) allowed himself to be put in nomination. It may 
be taken, therefore, that Mr. Carlow will assume the secretaryship 
on and after the 21st prox. 









THE GAS INDUSTRY IN SCOTLAND. 
First ARTICLE. 

Tue fact that The Gas Institute are about to hold their annual 
meeting in Glasgow—a city which has never hitherto been visited 
by the members in their corporate capacity—will amply justify the 
publication of a sketch of the gas industry in Scotland. In this 
way additional interest may be imparted to the “ outing” which 
the members of the Institute purpose taking at the end cf the 
present month. To-day our remarks will be somewhat exclusively 
confined to the commercial metropolis of Scotland, as this is the 
place chosen for the annual meeting, and is, in consequence, entitled 
to the post of honour ; besides which Glasgow has played a promi- 
nent part in the growth and development of the gas industry. 
Later we shall deal generally, and necessarily in a much briefer 
way, with the progress and present condition of the industry in 
other parts of Scotland. 

If sufficient space were available, and it were desirable to do so, 
we might narrate many interesting historical facts bearing upon 
the early use of gas in Glasgow; but we prefer to commence our 
sketch by briefly recounting the formation of the first organized 
concern in Glasgow for the systematic manufacture and sale of the 
commodity for the benefit of the citizens at large. It came into 
existence as the Glasgow Gaslight Company in the year 1817 ; being 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, and authorized to light the city 
and suburbs with gas, for which purpose power was obtained to 
raise £40,000 by the creation of shares and £10,000 in loans. The 
first Chairman of the Company was Mr. Henry Monteith, of Car- 
stairs—a gentleman who was for many years one of the most 
prominent and respected of Glasgow citizens. So soon as the 
share and loan capital had been raised, the necessary works were 
erected in the north-east part of the city, in the district known as the 
Townhead, on a site which was considerably higher than most of 
the streets, squares, &c., which then constituted the greater portion 
of the city. We may here mention that the works were placed 
under the charge of Mr. James Beaumont Neilson, who eventually 
became one of the most eminent workers in the gas industry during 
the long period with which he was directly identified with it. Out 
of twenty persons who replied to the advertisement of the Gas 
Company for a superintendent and foreman of their works, he was 
selected; and his first engagement was for a term of five years. 
When he entered the Company’s service he knew nothing of gas 
making; but he soon mastered it in all its details, both practical 
and theoretical. In order to fit himself the better for his duties, he 
attended the classes in chemistry, natural philosophy, and higher 
mathematics at Anderson’s College; and he afterwards devoted 
much time to those studies. Up till the period of his appointment, 
he ranked simply as an engine wright. In fifteen months from 
the time of entering upon his duties—viz., in September, 1818, gas 
was in use for lighting the streets of the city, instead of oil which 
had heretofore been the illuminant. The shops, factories, and 
some of the houses of the city were lighted with gas in the year 
1820. There was much difficulty in finding customers; and the 
first year’s revenue amounted to only £4052 5s., the bulk of which 
came from the Saltmarket, Prince’s Street, King Street, and other 
places in the vicinity of the Cross, which was then the chief busi- 
ness centre of Glasgow. Not the least interesting fact in the first 
year’s history of the gas supply of Glasgow was the use of the new 
illuminant in the Queen Street Theatre, which is said by an old 
chronicler to have been “illuminated with sparkling gas "’ in presence 
of a large and fashionable audience. 

In accomplishing the work done up to the year 1820, the Com- 
pany’s share and loan capital was practically all expended; and in 
consequence of the increase of the city, further extension of the 
works became necessary. By an Act passed in 1822, the Company 
were authorized to raise, by the creation of shares, an additional 
£40,000 ; and by an Act obtained three years later, the raising of 
the sum of £20,000, in a similar manner, was sanctioned. In the 
Act of 1822 there was a clause which increased to £5000 the fund 
of £2000 directed by the Company’s first Act to be invested in 
securities and employed in repairing any accident which might 
happen to the works. The Act of 1825 contained a clause provid- 
ing that until another Gas Company should be established in Glas- 
gow, the dividends on the capital stock should not exceed 10 per 
cent. ; and that whenever the net revenue should, for the average 
of three years, exceed a sum sufficient for the payment of dividend, 
the Directors should reduce the rates, or such of them as might 
appear to them best entitled to a reduction, so as to leave at least 
the net revenue needed to pay the 10 per cent. dividends. Having 
exhausted the capital authorized by the Acts of 1822 and 1825, and 
as the necessity for extension still continued, the Company applied 
for and obtained an Act in 1826, which empowered the raising of 
£50,000 by shares. This Act provided that the shares should not 
be allocated at par, but should be disposed of by public auc- 
tion, or privately, at a price not less than that at which they 
had been exposed at public auction; that the dividend should be 
limited to 10 per cent.; and that the sum produced by the 
sale of the shares, including the premiums realized, should 
be expended in the extension of the works, ‘so that the public 
might reap the benefit of this unappropriated part of the capital, 
by furnishing the means of further reducing the rates to the 
consumers of gas.” The sum brought in by the sale of the £50,000 


of shares, amounting to £99,724 16s., was spent previous to the 
year 1857 partly in the extension of the existing works at Town- 
head, and partly in the erection of two branch gas-works—one in 
1833, in Tradeston, on the south side of the city, and the other in 
As the 


1842, in Partick, one of the western suburbs of the city. 
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necessity for further extensions continued to show itself in a 
very marked manner, the Company made application to Parliament 
in the year 1857 for another Act, which was to sanction the raising 
of a further sum of £65,000 by shares, and £70,000 by mortgages, 
the latter to include the £10,000 authorized to be borrowed by the 
Company’s first Act, and to give power to supply with gas certain 
districts adjacent to Glasgow that were not specially embraced by 
former Acts. The powers asked for were granted; and the Act of 
1857 was the last obtained by the Glasgow Gaslight Company. 

It would perhaps be well here to mention a few additional facts 
regarding the management of the works of the Company. Before 
the five years’ engagement of Mr. J. B. Neilson had expired which 
was made with him in the year 1817, he was promoted to be 
Manager and Engineer—a position which he retained till 1847, 
when he retired after a faithful service extending over the long 
period of 30 years. Although, as we have formerly stated, he did 
not know anything of gas-making when he was first appointed, he 
had the merit of introducing several valuable improvements in the 
method of gas manufacture during his long and honourable career ; 
and he eventually made the Glasgow Gas-Works to rank amongst 
the most complete and perfect in the kingdom. Hisgreatest inven- 
tion in connection with gas affairs was the “‘ swallow-tail” or union- 
jet burner, which, if patented, would doubtless have brought 
to him a much greater fortune than that which fell to his share 
from the invention of the hot-blast as applied to iron-smelting 
furnaces—great even though that was. Mr. Neilson was succeeded 
in the year 1847, as Manager and Engineer, by the late Mr. James 
Ritchie, who had been Engineer to the Sheffield Gas-Works, and 
had previously gained some valuable experience as joint lessee of 
the Ayr Gas-Works. If we mistake not, Mr. Ritchie was a native 
of Ayrshire in common with William Murdoch, the inventor of gas 
lighting. He served the Company for the long period of 22 years, 
at the end of which time a complete revolution took place in 
Glasgow gas affairs, to which we shall have to devote some atten- 
tion by-and-by. Mr. Ritchie was not a man of the same mental 
calibre and force of character as his predecessor; but he certainly 
did some excellent work for his employers, and did not fail to 
maintain the credit of the works which they owned. He was a 
faithful and diligent servant. 

Long before the Act of 1857 was obtained—viz., in the year 1843— 
a powerful rival concern was started, under the name of the City 
and Suburban Gas Company of Glasgow. It was also incorporated 
by Act of Parliament. The works of the new Company were erected 
at Dalmarnock, in the east-end of the city, from the plans and 
designs of Mr. Hugh Bartholomew, who was the Company’s 
Manager and Engineer for fully a quarter of a century—indeed, 
till the Company ceased to have an independent existence. Mr. 
Bartholomew was also a man of very considerable mark in the 
annals of the gas industry. He died in February, 1885, on which 
occasion a very full biographical notice of him was given in the 
JOURNAL ; so that it is not necessary now to repeat even the lead- 
ing facts of his professional career. It is appropriate at the present 
time, however, to mention that Mr. Bartholomew was one of the 
founders of the British Association of Gas Managers. 

Within a year of the ‘‘ turning of the sod ” on the site where the 
works of the New Gas Company were erected, gas was delivered to 
the consumers ; and during the Company’s first financial year the 
make of gas was upwards of 45 million cubic feet. The quantity 
consumed was 39,737,950 feet, which was sold at 6s. 8d. per 
1000 feet ; the gross revenue being nearly £12,000. The average 
price of coal was 13s. 3d. per ton; and the dividend on the share 
capital of £114,520 was 3} per cent. The sales of gas amounted 
in the second year to upwards of 67 million feet ; and the revenue 
to fully £20,000—the dividend being 74 per cent. When we come 
to the year 1851 in the Company’s history, we find that the make 
of gas was upwards of 160 million cubic feet; while the quantity 
consumed was nearly 128 million feet. By this time, however, the 
price of gas had fallen to 5s. per 1000 feet; but notwithstanding 
this fact, the revenue was so great as to yield to the shareholders a 
dividend of 9 per cent. Coming down a clear decade—viz., to 1861 
—we find from the returns that the make of gas had now risen to 
320,639,000 cubic feet, and that the sales amounted to 270,696,600 
feet. The gross annual revenue had reached £69,572 12s.; and the 
dividends were of two classes—10 per cent. and 74 per cent.; for by 
this time the Act of 1857 had come into operation, by which the stock 
capital had risen to £164,000, with a loan capital of £37,500. Taking 
the last financial year of the Company, which ended on the 30th of 
June, 1869, we find that the make of gas had increased at the 
works of the New Company to about 516 million cubic feet, and 
the sales to 426,142,400 feet. For the year 1867-8 (for which the 
statistics at our command are complete), the gross revenue was 
£98,084 19s. 7d.; and the dividends were are as mentioned. 
The stock capital had risen to £200,000, and the loan capital to 
£49,965. From the foregoing figures, it will be readily seen that 
the Glasgow City and Suburban Gas Company had the adminis- 
tration of a vast undertaking; but there are still a few more par- 
ticulars that may be mentioned. The area occupied by the works 
extended to upwards of 12} acres. There were 868 retorts, and five 
gasholders of a total capacity of 2,036,688 cubic feet. The amount 
of gas made in one month, with 780 retorts in use, had risen to 
81,211,404 cubic feet; and the greatest daily make with this 
number of retorts was 2,985,000 feet. On a dark day in winter 
(the 21st of December), as much as 3,060,230 feet of gas was 
delivered from the Company’s works. The Company’s street 
mains, many lines of which were merely in duplication of the old 
Company’s pipes, extended to a total length of fully 279 miles. 





We are not in a position to state how many meters were in use 
amongst the New Company’s consumers; but we can eay that up 
to the end of the financial year ending June 30, 1868, there had 
been spent on account of meters £39,657 14s, 2d., while on fittings 
for common stairs the sum of £22,082 had been expended—the 
total of these two items being upwards of £61,000. : 

The powers asked by the Gaslight Company's Bill of 1857 were 
opposed by the Town Council of Glasgow; and the same may be 
said of a Bill which was promoted in that year by the City and 
Suburban (or New) Gas Company. It was the aim of some leading 
members of the Town Council to purchase the works and interests 
of both Companies, and place the gas supply of the city under 
municipal management; the proposed payment to the share- 
holders being at the rate of something like 20 years’ purchase 
upon a 10 per cent. dividend. The Corporation alternatively pro- 
moted a Bill in the same session of Parliament, asking powers for 
the erection of new gas-works. According to Mr. Thomas G, 
Barlow, who was at the time the professional adviser of the Cor- 
poration, it was stated that the sum which it was suggested to 
expend on the new works would only have been adequate to supply 
one-third of the population of Glasgow with gas. The preliminary 
agreements entered into with both Companies were departed from ; 
the fact being that the Town Council, after considering the report 
of the deputation in charge of the Bill, made in consultation with 
the eminent engineers whom they had consulted, declined to 
approve of the proposed purchase. The New Company, equally 
with the Old Company, secured the parliamentary powers asked 
for in 1857. 

Such an amount of interest was excited at the time, both in the 
Town Council and amongst the gas consumers and ratepayers 
generally, in favour of having the gas supply of the city placed 
under the control of the municipal authorities, that the question 
was rarely allowed to sleep for any great length of time during the 
next few years. In 1858-59 such a vigorous agitation was raised 
against the two Gas Companies (whose opposition to each other had 
well-nigh ceased) that the Sheriff was induced by a Committee of 
‘‘ gas reformers” in the year 1859 to make a remit to an eminent 
firm of accountants to inspect and report upon the accounts of the 
City and Suburban Gas Company, under the powers of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act of 1847. The object of the investigation was to 
ascertain whether or not the surplus profits of the Company had 
exceeded 10 per cent., and whether the reserve fund which had been 
authorized by the Company's Act of 1857 had all been invested. It 
was subsequently stated before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons by the gentleman who had the duty of making the investi- 
gation, that he had hardly ever seen books better kept, and that 
the only suggestions which he had to make for improvements in 
one or two matters were of a very trifling character. He also 
stated that the result of his examination was that there had been 
no improper payment of dividends by the Company; that the 
depreciation was moderate ; and that the Company had conducted 
their business in a very fair and honest spirit. 

Both Gas Companies entered Parliament in the year 1869 with 
Bills for additional powers, so as to extend their works sufficiently 
to meet the advancing demand due to the great increase in the 
population of Glasgow and its suburbs. They were again opposed 
by the Corporation, who promoted a Bill asking for powers to pur- 
chase the existing Gas Companies and all their interests. This 
Bill also proposed that the illuminating power of the gas should be 
equal to 22 standard candles, and that the Corporation should be 
allowed to borrow any sum not exceeding £600,000 for the erection 
of new works. The claim of the Corporation was that they should 
have the control of the manufacture and supply of gas to the city, 
or, at all events, if the Companies would not transfer their existing 
works on reasonable and proper terms, that the Corporation and 
not the Companies should be the parties to furnish any additional 
supply, as well as to compete with the existing Companies, and 
afford a better and cheaper supply than that which was then pro- 
vided. A somewhat stiff fight was shown by the two Companies, 
who met the Corporation with a common front. Eventually the 
proposals of the Corporation, so far as the purchase of the existing 
Companies’ works and interests was concerned, were agreed to by 
the Committees of both Houses of Parliament; and the immediate 
result was the Glasgow Corporation Gas Act of 1869. By this Act 
two classes of perpetual annuities were created. The capital 
which had been authorized on behalf of the Companies prior to 
the passing of their Acts of 1857, and which bore interest at 10 per 
cent., and amounted to £300,000, was henceforth to be converted 
into 9 per cent. annuities ; and in like manner the sum of £115,000 
—Old Company, £65,000; and New Company, £50,000—which 
was authorized to be raised as capital by the Acts of 1857, and 
which bore interest at 7} per cent. per annum, was converted into 
6% per cent. perpetual annuities. A year ago these annuities col- 
lectively amounted to £34,762 10s. per annum, the redeemable value 
of which at the market price then ruling—viz., 27 years’ purchase 
—was set down at £938,587 10s. , 

In next week’s article we shall make brief reference (though it 
will be slightly out of chronological order) to the work of the 
Glasgow Gaslight Company in somewhat the same way as W® 
have already dealt with the City and Suburban Company, and 
then proceed to notice the progress of the gas supply of Glasgow 
under Corporation management. 





A copy of Mr. Field’s “ Analysis” for 1886 was received yesterday; 
of course, too late for any detailed notice of it to appear in the pre- 
sent issue of the JouRNAL,. 
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CALCULATION MADE EASY. 
Ir is unfortunately a rare experience to find a text-book or manual 
upon technical matters intended for use by experienced practitioners 
that can be unreservedly commended by the candid critic. Of the 
making of text-books there is no end; but the faults and short- 
comings that attend this class of literary productions are also many, 
and of a kind that can with difficulty be avoided. There are, it 
may be said, two aspects of the text-book, both of which must be 
fairly considered. In the first place it is to be regarded as a record 
of technical practice for the instruction of learners and beginners ; 
and as such may be distinctly useful in its way, even while men of 
experience despise it as wanting in actuality. It does not require 
much consideration, however, to perceive that the printed letter 
must always be at some measurable distance behind the hour in 
respect of any progressive art or industry. No sooner is the 
type of an apparatus or the order of a process settled and re- 
corded in print, than the whole character of apparatus and 
operation is changed by the restless activity of inventors and 
machinists in search of economy, speed, quality, or some other 
desideratum. Of course there are arts and manufactures which, 
in the nature of things, remain settled in one way for considerable 
periods; and it is in relation to these that the best and most 
reliable text-books are compiled. In connection with many other 
arts, however—and these by their very quality of progressiveness, 
the most interesting of all—the compiler of manuals must resign 
himself beforehand to the fate of being a mere historian; for no 
matter how much he may strive to keep abreast of the movement 
in which he lives, his book must necessarily be out of date before 
it appears. Students may derive instruction from his pages, but 
even this class of readers find out, by glancing over technical 


journals or attending exhibitions, that their author has not been 


able to tell them the last word upon his subject; and as to actual 
practitioners, these never use such books at all, preferring to take 
their information “ piping hot’? from weekly publications and 
from papers submitted to meetings of technical societies. At the 
same time, as already observed, the text book serves its useful 
purpose. It is useless to offer to students and beginners the strong 
meat of technical papers; and the revelations of exhibitions are 
half meaningless to them. They must learn the steps by which 
certain results are attained, before they can realize the desirability 
of improving upon these results. The text-book, in short, must be 
digested before the newer viand is approached. 

There is another aspect of the techical manual, however, which 
calls for mention in respect of its usefulness to practical workers. 
We allude to the collection and preparation of tables of data, 
formule, and matters of reference whereby the compilers of these 
publications can so materially relieve the brains and memories of 
men of business. The books which present these aids to mental 
work in the most useful guise are the books that practical men 
prize most. It has been well said that the mass of information 
required by modern brain workers is so great that it is no longer 
possible to remember it all in the head; and the only thing possible 
is to remember where to lay one’s hand upon it when wanted. 
And this remark leads one to perceive what a wicked waste of brain 
power is involved in the stupendous feats of memory required of 
candidates in the modern order of competitive examinations. The 
unfortunate victims of the examiners have to recollect everything 
required to answer the questions or work the problems set for them; 
whereas in actual business it is the exact contrary, and he is 
regarded as the best man at a task who performs it quickest, 
neatest, and most reliably. Nobody dreams of asking what aids 
he adopts in his work—the end crowns the means; and the selec- 
tion of the best books to help the solution of a practical problem is 
esteemed, and rightly, as an additional mark of capacity. It can- 
not be regarded as a satisfactory condition of things that in com- 
petitive examinations superiority should so largely depend upon 
the ability to remember data which in practice everybody allows 
himself to forget, because they can be picked up in a moment (when 
wanted) from a book in the drawing office or the laboratory. 

All this is rather a digressive way to introduce to the notice of 
our readers a little book with which we cannot find any fault. It 
is only a small work upon logarithms, by Mr. C. J. Woodward,* the 
Principal of the Chemistry and Physics Department of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute, whose earlier work, entitled 
‘ Arithmetical Chemistry,” has been reviewed in the JourRNAL.+ 
The book is such a gem of its kind, however, and the subject is so 
very important, that the sight of it has inspired us with a few 
observations round about as well as upon it. For loga- 
rithms are the ultimate protest of science against the memori- 
zing system which is the curse of competitive examinations. 
They relieve the brain as much as these oppress it, leaving 
free for the more important work of consideration and judg- 
ment those energies which the competitive examination requires 
to be spent upon sterile memorizing. It is, of course, a severe 
test of the mental clearness of a student to raise a quantity of 
five or six numerals to the fifth power by direct multiplication, 
and, as such, an examination paper may well contain one question 
of this kind. When the student-—become in the fulness of time a 
Practical gas manager—finds oerasion for a similar operation in 





*“A BC Five-Figure Logarithms; or, Logarithms with Differences, on 
& New and Simple Plan, together with Analytical Factors, Gas Reduction 
Tables, and other Tables useful in Physical and Chemical Laboratories.” 
By C. J. Woodward, B.Sc.; Principal of the Chemistry and Physics 
Department of the Birmingham and Midland Institute. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1887. 
t See Vol. XLII, p. 623, 








solving a —- relating to the flow of gas, however, he wants 
c cal 


some quicker and less laborious process o culation ; and then 
it is well for him if he has the easily-gained facility for handling 
logarithms, and possesses Mr. Woodward's little book. Whatever 
a student of engineering or chemistry does not learn, he should 
achieve facility and rapidity in the use of logarithms. Much more 
than appears on the surface depends upon this aptitude. If ‘the 
sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done,” then assuredly 
facility in computation os oe its possessor to compute; and the 
ready mathematician wields the surest weapon for hewing his 
way to the front through difficulties that keep other men to routine 
drudgery and rule-of-thumb work all their days. We would not 
be misunderstood in regard to this matter. It is extremely desir- 
able that an engineer or a chemist should possess facility as a 
mathematician; but a facile mathematician is not necessarily an 
engineer. We would have the greater contain the less; and not, as 
is the Continental fashion, infer the greater from the less. If a 
man has not the perception of the engineer and the experience of 
the constructor, 1t avails him little to have the calculus at his 
fingers’ ends. What we desire is that the man of perception and 
experience shall at the same time possess that reasonable facility 
in mathematics that he shall not shy at a rational formula. 
Nothing relieves a man of the fatigue and consequent mental dis- 
turbance of calculations so much as logarithms, Nearly as simple 
in idea as decimals, they have hitherto been too much kept out of 
the hands of schoolboys; and many a gas manager has not had 
the time to follow a college course, and so has missed the revela- 
tion of logarithms. Whether a man has never been taught the 
use of ‘‘ logs.,”” or has allowed this faculty to slip from him, he will 
easily repair the want by means of Mr. Woodward's manual. Here, 
in a thin volume of less than 60 pages, is compressed a full table 
of five-figure logarithms, with a capital device for facilitating refer- 
ences, and all necessary instructions for use. Of course, five-figure 
logs. only enable computations to be made approximately ; but the 
margin of error due to incompleteness is always less than that 
allowable by practical considerations. The book also contains a 
number of tables and data specially useful for chemists, and won- 
derfully facilitating calculations in quantitative analysis and com- 
putations respecting gases. We shall be much mistaken if, when 
once taken in hand, it is not generally pronounced to be one of the 
most useful handbooks ever published. 

What we should like to see next is a parallel to this work, pre- 
pared by some engineering professor properly imbued with the 
spirit of helping his less accomplished or more hard-pressed col- 
leagues. Ifa work of this character is a boon to chemists, another 
one of the same order, conceived in the same spirit, would be a 
treasure for engineers. The same tables, arranged in the same 
way, should, of course, be retained ; but a new head and tail would 
be necessary. It is not easy to say offhand what should or should 
not be contained in an engineering edition of a work of this class ; 
but if Mr. Woodward and an engineering friend would put their 
heads together about it, they would, in all probability, succeed in 

roducing something as acceptable in its way as the present little 
=~ which is as much as can be looked for. 








InsTITUTION oF Crvi, ENGINEERS.—The annual general meeting, 
to receive and deliberate upon the Report of the Council on the 
present condition of the Institution, with the annual statement of 
the accounts, and to elect the Council and officers for the ensuing 
year, was held last Tuesday—Mr. E. Woods, the President, in the 
chair. The number of members on the roll of the Institution, on the 
81st of March last, was 4347, of whom 20 were honorary members, 
1568 members, 2275 associate members, and 484 associates. This 
is a net increase of 173, or 4°19 per cent., on the 4174 mem- 
bers of all classes recorded last year. During the twelve months 
under review, 211 candidates were admitted as students. On the 
other hand, 82 were elected into the corporation as associate mem- 
bers, and 106 ceased to belong to the class. The total number of 
students on the 31st of March last was 949, as against 926 at the 
same date in 1886. There were 26 ordinary meetings during the 
session, when 20 original communications were read and discussed. 
To the authors of some of these papers medals and premiums were 
awarded; among them being Telford premiums to Mr. W. J. Dib- 
din, F.1.C., F.C.S., and Mr. W. Santo Crimp. Twelve students’ 
meetings were held on alternate Friday evenings, at which 13 papers 
were read and discussed. No definitive reply has yet been received 
to the application for an enlarged or supplemental Charter, by which 
it is sought to obtain powers for the Institution to hold premises, 
&c., of the yearly value of £10,000. The Council have acquired 
the houses adjoining their present building, and steps will be taken 
to utilize them to provide the increased accommodation now needed. 
The statement of accounts prepared by the Auditors showed that 
the ordinary revenue during the year amounted to £21,015 1s. 5d., 
to which the income proper—viz., annual subscriptions (mainly), 
dividends on investments, and miscellaneous items, contributed 
£17,224 16s. 3d.; capital, £3357 14s.; and trust funds, £482 11s. 2d. 
The general expenditure was £14,249 13s. 94. The report was 
adopted. The ballot for Council resulted in the election of Mr. 
G. B. Bruce, as President; of Sir J. Coode, Mr. G. Berkley, Mr. H. 
Hayter, and Mr. A. Giles, M.P., as Vice-Presidents ; and of Mr. W. 
Anderson, Mr. B. Baker, Mr. J. W. Barry, Sir H. Bessemer, F.R.8., 
Mr. E. A. Cowper, Sir J. N. Douglass, Sir Douglas Fox, Mr. C. 
Hawksley, Mr. J. Mansergh, Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., Sir R. 
Rawlinson, C.B., Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., Mr. W. 
Shelford, Mr. F. C. Stileman, and Sir W. Thomson, F.R.S., as 
Members of Council. 
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Aotes, 


Hanpy Speciric Gravity APPARATUS. 

Those who may require to estimate rapidly the specific gravity 
of different liquids, will find an apparatus designed by Dr. T. 
O’Connor Sloane, and described in the Scientific American, 
eeneapegy & useful. Two U-tubes, having one limb nearly twice as 
long as the other, have their shorter limbs joined by an inverted Y- 
piece, to the stem of which an india-rubber tube, fitted with a clip 
or pinchcock, is attached. The whole is made in one piece of glass. 
A scale of units is drawn upon a piece of silvered plate glass, and 
fixed on an upright board, and the two U-tubes clamped close in 
front of it. Pure water is poured into one tube, and the liquid to 
be tested into the other. By blowing through the india-rubber 
tube, the liquids can be depressed until one of them is nearly all 
forced into the outer limb, when the pinchcock is closed. The 
liquids being under similar conditions of pressure, the difference 
between the lower and higher levels in each tube respectively will 
obviously be proportioned to their specific gravities. This can be 
read accurately by means of the scale. A liquid can thus be com- 
pared with water or any other standard. For convenience in 
operating, stopcocks may be fixed to the lower part of each tube, 
so that the contents can be rapidly drawn off. For ordinary pur- 
poses the long limb of each tube may be about 16 inches in length, 
and of }-inch bore; but for very accurate work it is recommended 
that the tubes should be two or three times as long and of $-inch 
bore. A cathometer may be used for taking the readings. 


Liquip Fuet For Borers. 

According to the experience of Mr. Trevithick, locomotive super- 
intendent of the Egyptian railways, crude petroleum (and presum- 
ably other varieties of liquid fuel) can be successfully applied for 
raising steam in locomotive and other boilers, by observing the 
precaution to perfect the ignition of the fluid in a fire-brick 
chamber. The arrangement adopted by Mr. Trevithick is illus- 
trated in the Universal Engineer. By these experiments it appears 
that there is less importance in the means of getting the liquid fuel 
into the boiler furnace than in properly burning it whenit is there. 
Mr. Trevithick lines the bottom and back of the furnace with fire- 
bricks, and at a height of a few inches over the bottom turns a 
fire-brick arch, which is not continued quite to the back of the 
furnace. Over this arch, but starting from the back and not 
reaching quite to the front, is another bafiling fire-brick arch. 
The liquid fuel is injected at the bottom of the furnace; being 
blown in horizontally between the floor lining and the lower arch, 
where it firstignites. The flame is then doubled backwards between 
the two arches of fire-brick, and so thoroughly spent before it is 
allowed to enter the tubes of the boiler. The result of this is 
ample steaming power, without smoke or smell. It appears to be 
conclusively demonstrated by experience that for the successful 
burning of liquid fuel, with or without forced injection by air or 
steam blast, the prime requisite is a fire-brick combustion chamber 
in which the development of the flame may be completed before the 
operation is checked by contact with the cold iron of a boiler or the 
colder portions of any other object to be heated. 


Tue Errect oF Humus upon CEMENT. 

It occasionally happens, observes M. Lieven in the Journal of 
the French Earthenware Manufacturers, that Portland cement 
from the best makers, who take the greatest care in their work, 

roduces a mortar that will not set. The user, who for his part 

as done all that seemed necessary to properly make and use the 
mortar, naturally puts the blame for this failure upon the cement. 
Some time since a case of this kind occurred in a distillery, where 
cement floors were laid down. These were made of a mixture of 
1 part of cement to 3 parts of sand, and they were carefully 
watered every day to make them harder. One month after laying 
down, however, the cement was still quite soft; and the cement 
maker was threatened with an action for damages. As the cement 
had been tested with satisfactory results before leaving the works, 
a reference of the whole question to an expert was demanded and 
conceded, when it was found that the sandemployed in gauging 
the mixture for the floors contained 4°3 per cent. of mould of 
vegetable origin, or humus. Comparative tests were accordingly 
made, from which it appeared that while the cement in question, 
gauged with sand of the normal quality, set perfectly hard, no 
cement would set with the sand actually employed in this case. 
Briquettes so made remained perfectly soft, with a soapy feel 
inside. It was moreover proved by direct trial that an admixture 
of 5 per cent. of old turf with clean, sharp sand, quite destroyed 
the value of the latter for cement, mortar, or concrete. 


A New ANEMOMETER BY WERNER SIEMENS. 

Dr. Werner Siemens has introduced a new anemometer which 
was shown at the exhibition of scientific instruments in connection 
with the fifty-ninth meeting of German natural philosophers. 
It depends on suction for its indications. It looks a complicated 
affair; but there is no record as to its performance. A vertical 
measuring cylinder, graduated in cubic centimetres, is closed on 
top by a metal plate through which are two openings. From one 
hole stands up a short brass tube drawn out fine at the end, and 
with the other is connected a syphon tube, bent twice at right 
angles. The leg which enters the measuring cylinder supports 
under its end, by means of brass springs, a small beaker, which 
accordingly hangs just under the top plate of the cylinder. The 
other leg of the syphon is sealed in a vessel containing petroleum, 
the level in which is kept constant by a continuous drip from a 





storeage reservoir ; the overflow escaping through a drainage tube, 
Petroleum is used as the acting fluid, because it drops better than 
water, and evaporates less than other limpid fluids. The pointed 
tube already described communicates by a T-branch with 4 
graduated tube intended for a manometer, which is slightly in. 
clined from the horizontal. United to the manometer tube is a 
wide glass vessel filled with tinted petroleum. To set the appa. 
ratus at work the air in the cylinder is first exhausted, in conse. 
quence of which the small beaker fills with fluid to the brim. An 
adjustment is now made so that the least further exhaustion of air 
will cause the fluid to drip from the beaker. If now a current of 
air passes over the pointed end of the tube already mentioned, an 
aspiration is produced which causes the fluid to overflow the 
beaker, and to drip into the measuring cylinder, and the volume 
of fluid so delivered is the measure of the wind power. By the 
same aspiration the tinted fluid is also drawn up into the mano. 
meter tube, and the force of the wind may thus be directly read off. 








Gechnical Record. 


THE VELOCITY OF PROPAGATION OF FLAME. 


Our readers may remember that in March last Mr. Lewis T. 
Wright, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., General Manager of the Nottingham 
Corporation Gas Department, was invited by the Nottingham 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry to deliver, in the 
University College in that town, a lecture on “Flame,” with 
illustrative experiments. The lecture, though of a semi-popular 
character, contained an account of some original investigations 
carried out by the author; and as this portion of Mr. Wright's 
discourse is that which will have the most interest for our readers, 
we reproduce it, as follows, from the last-published number of the 
Society’s Journal :— 


I want to call your attention particularly to the fact that some- 
times flame travels rapidly and sometimes slowly. This subject 
is one of some importance, and is what we call ‘‘the velocity of 
propagation of flame;” we can prepare, with coal gas, mixtures 
having flames that travel at from 6 feet to 1 foot per second. 
And I wish you to distinguish between the quiet, uniform, and 
slow propagation of flame that takes place in the first half of this 
13-feet glass tube, which is measurable to the eye, and the ex- 
tremely rapid and detonating explosion sometimes occurring in the 
second half of the tube. The first I will call an explosion of the 
‘* first order ;” the second—infinitely more rapid—I will call an ex: 
plosion of the “second order.” Let us suppose I have an explosion 
of the first order taking place in this tube, that does not exceed the 
velocity of 4} feet per second. I can arrest it—put it out—by inserting 
a small piece of metal gauze in the tube. We learn, then, that when 
the flame is travelling at a speed of less than 4} feet per second, the 
gauze will arrest its passage. I will now endeavour to prepare a 
more explosive mixture, having a velocity of propagation of flame 
of more than 4} feet per second; and you will, perhaps, find the 
flame penetrating the gauze as though it were not there. We have 
learnt a very important fact. 

I want to show you, if I can, in a more marked manner how an 
explosion of the first order becomes connected with one of the second 
and more terrible kind. Here we have a mixture, the flame of 
which lodges in the tube, and is not, as at first, a very thin surface 
of flame, but occupies, perhaps, } inch of the length of the tube. 
‘ This flame is in a violent state of oscillation. When its tremor 1s 
sufficiently violent, explosion of the second order will be initiated. 
There are two points here to observe—that a definite explosive mix- 
ture may have a velocity of propagation of flame when it is under- 
going explosion of the first order (that is, as low as 1} feet per 
second) ; but when it becomes sufficiently agitated to give an explo- 
sion of the second order, the rate of propagation of flame is several 
thousand feet per second. ‘ 

The following table sets forth the particulars of the experiments 
made in a glass tube 13 feet long and 0°75 inch in diameter :— 








Mixture, | Rate at which 
| Lineal Velocity of| Explosion of 

| Efflux of Mixture. 
| 


Total Velocity 
of Propagation 





First Order 














Gas. | Air. Travels in Tube. | of Disme. 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Feet per Second. | Fect per Second. | Feet per Second. 

10°3 89°7 1°21 Ss 2°31 
12°2 87°8 1°24 2°0 3°24 
15°0 85°0 1°28 3°0 4°28 
177 $2°3 1°32 4°8 6°12 
19°6 80°4 1°35 3°0 4°35 
21°2 78°8 1°38 2°4 | 3°78 
22°1 77°9 1°39 1°3 2°69 
23°0 77°0 1°41 Stationary. | _- 








In thinking of explosive mixture, you must bear in mind the 
difference due to the mixture and that due to the class of explosion. 
Some years ago I was connected with a large gas-works, and there 
we had a great number of safety-lamps, as there were innumerable 
places where it would have been fatal to enter with a naked light. 
The lamps were in the charge of a most competent man, and were 
carefully examined and tested before being sent out for use 
the works. Well, one morning before daybreak a large purifier 
exploded just as the men were going to work on it. One man, wh? 
was carrying a safety-lamp, was knocked down, and others wee 





burned. ‘The lamp in its fall had its gauze injured. The explosio 
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was looked upon as most mysterious, and some thought that the 
hole in the gauze had not been caused by the fall of the lamp on a 
sharp piece of iron, but had been there when it left the lamp-room. It 
wasan unpleasant occurrence that never became satisfactorily cleared 
up. Amongst experienced men there had always been a feeling of 
distrust regarding these lamps in circumstances where there was 
known to be much gas about ; and an old hand might be known by 
his habit of leaving his lamp outside if called upon to enter any 
building in the dark where gas was escaping. Some time after, a 
similar explosion occurred by a young man placing a safety-lamp 
near a current of gas which ignited, burning him severely. The 
lamp was rigorously examined, but no defect could be found in it, 
and it stood the test well. I may say that the test was really 
ineflicient. 

I determined to thrash the matter out; and, trying the lamps by 
various methods, at last found out a means of blowing them all up. 
Not one could resist the new test, which was simply this: By 
creating an explosion inside the lamp, by a sudden application of 
the explosive mixture to it, the flame was passed through the 
gauze, igniting the mixture outside. This was a serious revelation, 
and exposed the deficiencies of the old test for soundness, which 
was, that the lamp should be put out by being smothered with gas. 
I am about to show this experiment in an exaggerated manner. 
Here we have a hollow tin vessel covered on the top with gauze. 
I am going to create an explosion inside it ; and I hope you will be 
able to see the flame as it passes through the gauze. That the flame 
is projected some distance I will prove by causing it to light an 
unignited stream of gas at a distance of 4 feet. I found out that 
the Davy-lamp gauze would not always resist the passage of the 
flame resulting from a small explosion in the lamp. Of course 
now-a-days we know much more of the Davy lamp than we did, 
and the ordinary forms are not considered safe in what we might 
call moderate currents. In a current of gas about 4 or 5 feet per 
second, the flame is blown through the gauze. This is well known, 
I believe, now; but I do not think the circumstances of an explo- 
sion inside the lamp blowing the flame through is so well known. 
It is evident, then, that when the rapidity with which the flame is 
moving exceeds a certain rate, it is blown through the gauze. 

When I discovered that an explosion inside the safety-lamp was 
sufficient, with coal gas at least, to pass through the gauze, I felt I 
had made an unpleasant discovery, and thought that perhaps there 
was something wrong with the material. I tried all sorts of makes, 
of various meshes. There was nothing to choose between them. 
It was of no use having finer mesh, for this reason : As you reduced 
the size of the apertures, you reduced the thickness of the wire 
and its weight, so it was as broad as it was long. Still flame will 
not touch a cold metal surface. If I hold this flame against this 
metal plate, there is a space between that is not flame. You will 
see that as flame (to be flame) must be hot, it cannot touch this 
cold metal, because the metal will cool it below the temperature 
at which this gas can give the phenomena of flame. Often, in these 
tubes, I jind if I let the flame go slowly up to the gauze it is extin- 
guished before it quite touches it. When the flame is travelling 
in the direction of the gauze, the question whether it will pass or 
be extinguished is simply a question of the rate at which the 
flame is travelling, and the rate at which the gauze is cooling—a 
battle between the velocity of propagation of flame and the 
rate of cooling that the gauze can exert, which will be decided in 
favour of the most powerful. 

Davy-lamp gauze is made by interlacing about 28 wires of 
15-1000ths of an inch diameter, forming the warp over and under 
28 wires of woof of the same diameter, and the result is a number 
of square apertures slightly larger than the thickness of the wire, 
being about 21-1000ths of an inch across. Two adjacent wires 
of warp are separated from each other by a little more than the 
thickness of the wire forming the woof, and vice versd ; because the 
wires of the woof bend under and oyer the wires of the warp, 
just as the wires forming the warp bend under and over the wires 
of the woof. So you see if, with this system of weaving, we wish to 
obtain smaller apertures, we must employ thinner and lighter wires, 
having less cooling power. However, let us suppose that the wires 
of the woof are very strong, and will not bend at all; the wires of 
the warp only bend under and over the straight woof wires. Then 
you see that the warp wires can touch each other, and you get rid 
of the square apertures. We can also get, by employing very stiff 
wires one way, and very thick, soft wires the other, a heavy gauze, 
with no direct openings, but small tortuous ones. We can do 
what we could not do with the other mode of weaving—viz., pro- 
cure extra weight of metal, at the same time reducing the aper- 

tures. his method of weaving is called basket-work, because 
baskets are made like this. By taking off the old Davy-lamp 
gauze from our lamps, and replacing it with the heavier basket- 
work, I secured lamps that would stand any test I could apply; 
and I had gas from a compressing engine, at a pressure of 20 Ibs. 
and upwards per square inch, blown on them, and they did not 
fire. My object of procuring a safe lamp was satisfied ; and I may 
say that attempts to make the lamp safe by using two or three 
instead of one layer of the ordinary Davy-lamp gauze were not 
successful. 





We understand that Mr. Henry Simon, of Manchester, has 
received orders to erect another of his sulphate of ammonia plants 
in the Lake district. It will be arranged on similar lines to that put 
up some time ago for the Stafford Corporation, which was described 
in the JournaL for Dec. 8, 1885, and which, we learn, continues 
to give the greatest satisfaction. 








THE SUPPLY OF NATURAL GAS IN PITTSBURGH. 

In the supply of gas for manufacturing purposes, it is practically 
impossible to calculate the actual number of cubic feet consumed 
by the various works; and therefore the American natural gas 
companies have adopted the plan of charging by the output of the 
mills or by the number of furnaces in operation. The prices vary 
greatly; depending largely on the length of pipe necessary to con- 
duct the gas to the works, the probable consumption of each works, 
and the various possibilities en rowte. One of the largest com- 
panies in Pittsburgh is the “ Philadelphia;” and the following 
items, taken from their lists, will explain the system as carried out 
by them. In iron and steel works the usual method of payment is 
by the ton of metal made or heated. For instance, the sheet-iron 
furnaces pay from 9s. to 10s. 6d. per ton; hoop-iron furnaces, the 
same ; puddling furnaces, 4s. per ton; melting furnaces, from Is. 
to 1s. 6d. per ton; and hammer furnaces, from 4s. to 6s. per day. 
Flint-glass works average about £5 12s. per pot per month; window 
and bottle glass manufactories, about £6 13s. per pot per month, &c. 
Boilers are charged, according to size, from £4 to £30 per month. 
The gas is also largely used for refining the natural petroleums ; 
and in this case a stated sum is charged for each still per month— 
the average amount being from £7 to £20. For domestic use the 
cost is computed by the number of square feet of surface to be 
heated ; the basis being calculated on a charge of 40s. per annum 
for 15 feet square. If stoves are to be used, the charge is at the 
rate of 10s. per month; whilst for open fireplaces the sum is 
reduced to 8s. per month. 

Some idea of the enormous consumption of natural gas may be 
formed from the following table, in which is given the number of 
the various appliances in which this gas is used, and which are all 
supplied by the one Company to which reference has been made— 
viz., the Philadelphia Company, of Pittsburgh :—Boilers, 967; 
heating furnaces (large), 587 ; do. (small), 223; puddling furnaces, 
505 ; crucible do., 21; Open-hearth do., 13 ; hammer do., 58; nut, 
bolt, and chain do., 60; glass-melting pots, 623; do. ovens, 378 ; 
oil-stills, 31; brick-kilns, 18; drying-floors, 23; dwelling-houses, 
upwards of 8000; do. in Alleghany, 1500. The quantity of coal 
displaced in these works, &c., per day is estimated at 10,000 tons ; 
and this is accomplished at an expenditure of gas equal to about 
182,400,000 cubic feet, and carried through pipes with a length of 
some 1,778,468 feet, or more than 336 miles. The total length of 
pipes in Western Pennsylvania is said to be about 1000 miles. 

The depth at which the gas occurs of course varies much with the 
general dip, &c., of the rocks in the neighbourhood ; but the position 
from which the largest number of wells draw their supplies may be 
said to be from 1800 to 2200 feet below the base of the upper produc- 
tive coal measures of which the Pittsburgh coals form the base. 
The highest productive well of any consequence is about 900 feet 
below the same horizon; whilst the deepest are those of Jones.and 
Laughlins at Pittsburgh, and the Buchanan Well in Washington 
County, both of which are about 4200 feet in depth. 








Extensions oF ExuaustTinc PLant.—Two Suburban Companies 
and two Provincial Authorities having decided on increasing their 
gas-exhausting power, entrusted the work to Messrs. Bryan Donkin 
and Co., who have lately received orders for exhausters on Beale’s 
principle (1887 patent), having a capacity of 40,000 cubic feet per 
hour for the Smethwick Local Board, of 80,000 cubic feet for the 
Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company, of 100,000 cubic feet for 
the Huddersfield Corporation, and two of 125,000 cubic feet each 
for the Brentford Gas Company—cne being for their Brentford, 
and the other for their Southall station. 

Harcourtr’s ImproveD PENTANE STANDARD Lamp.—In our issue 
of the 17th ult. (p. 900), particulars were given of the latest form 
of Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt’s pentane lamp, as now being 
made by the Woodhouse and Rawson Manufacturing Company at 
Hammersmith. Many of these particulars were acknowledged as 
being derived from a contemporary—the Electrical Review—the last 
number of which publishes a letter, signed ‘‘ Experimenter,” in 
regard to the matter. It is stated that experiments have lately 
been made with a view to rendering continuous photometry with 
the lamp more simple. These experiments have shown that by 
the employment of a tubular “cut-off” for the flame, the light 
emitted by the portion below the “ cut-off’ is perfectly con- 
stant, although the height of the flame may vary within con- 
siderable limits. ‘This, says the correspondent, is founded upon 
a well-known fact that the extra light produced in the upper 
portion of the flame is counterbalanced by the increase of the non- 
luminous portion below. Careful experiments show that no per- 
ceptible difference can be detected in the value of the light, although 
the difference in the height of the flame would produce 12 per 
cent. difference in the total value of the naked fame. Although 
the method employed is not recommended as being of such absolute 
accuracy as when the flame is measured by its just touching the 
platinum wire, yet the results obtained have been very remarkable ; 
and there is not to be found the slightest difficulty in maintaining 
the flame within a range of 6 mm. for an indefinite length of time. 
The tubular “ cut-off’’ is attached by a small clamp to the moveable 
scale. It can, therefore, be set at the exact height by means of 
the scale; and two small square openings in the tube enable an 
operator at any time to see whether the top of the flame is within 
the limits of the aperture. The value of the light with different 
heights of ‘ cut-off”? has also been determined within convenient 
limits, so that this method can be employed for photometry by 
means of the variation of the standard light. 
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DHegister of Patents, 


Concentric Arcanp Burners.—Ross’s Patent Lighting Company and 


J. H. Ross, of Dublin. No. 8597; July 1, 1886. [8d.] 


This is a modification of a high-power oil-burner (suitable for light- 
house purposes) so as to adapt it for use with gas. The original patent 
—taken out in 1885 (No. 7470) by J. H. Howard and A. Mackenzie, jun. 
—was for an arrangement of Argand or concentric-wick oil-burner, 
having deflectors surrounding and between the flames, to deflect a forced 
air supply, produced by mechanical means, on to the flames either out- 
side, inside, or on both sides. The forced air entered through a nozzle 
fitted to a frame or globe having perforated sides, through which atmos- 
pheric air was free to enter, and passed with the forced blast up a cone 
to circulate among the rings of the burner. 
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The engraving shows a vertical section of a lighthouse burner (for gas) 
constructed according to the present invention. 

A is the base of the burner carrying a cone or nozzle B. Froma 
flange C on the base depends an open-work frame or globe D, closed at 
its bottom and fitted to a nozzle E through which the forced draught is 
supplied to the burner. Atmospheric air can enter or be sucked in 
through slots surrounding the sides of D, as shown by the arrows. The 
base A is formed to receive pipes, supported from which is a flanged ring 
carrying a plate or disc K; and this plate or disc, in its turn, carries a 
series of rings L, placed concentrically. Over these rings another plate 
or disc M is placed, into which are fitted tubes carrying or supporting 
concentric burners of suitable construction entering the space between 
each ring, and opening into the spaces to receive the gas as supplied. 
The burners are constructed with gas-passages similar to an Argand 
burner at the top and closed at the bottom, save where entered by tubes 
placed at intervals on the plate or disc M, and entering the gas-passages 
between the rings. A gauze cone P is placed in an inverted position 
resting on the ring of the plate K, and with its upper end abutting on 
the apex of the cone Q surrounding the concentric burners, from which 
continues a cylinder or body 8S, the top of which constitutes the outer- 
most deflector. The forced air current and the induced air current enter 
the annular cone formed by the junction of P and Q; and the velocity 
and volume of the air current is consequently checked by the ascending 
contracted passage. The dotted lines between the concentric-ring burners 
represent supports to carry the deflectors R. As shown, these are approxi- 
mately of Y-section, and so arranged as to deflect the air current on 
each side of the flames produced. T is a top deflector mounted on the 
rod U, so as to deflect the escaping current on to the flames as described 
in the 1885 patent. 


Gas Catortc Motive Enctnes.—Crowe, E. and H., of Middlesbrough. 
No. 9727; July 28, 1886. [8d.] 

This invention refers to ‘‘ gas caloric motive engines ’’—in which gas 
is burned in a combustion chamber, and the products of combustion 
reduced to a workable temperature by admixture with a further supply 
of air, and admitted to a cylinder where they perform work—such as are 
described in patent No. 2706 of 1883. 

In regard to this invention, the patentees say : When it is required to 
start the engine, it is advisable first to heat up the combustion chamber, 
in order that the engine may start at its full power, and also that the 
gas may light as it is pumped into the combustion chamber. To this 
end the regenerator tubes are temporarily converted into Bunsen burners, 
by causing a jet of gas to induce a current of air through a valve 
situated in the passage which conducts the air from the pump to the 
regenerator tubes. The mixture of gas and air is burnt at the ends of the 
regenerator tubes which project into the combustion chamber ; the same 
arrangement being applied to the passage from the gas-pump to the 
burners. The extra air necessary for the combustion of the gas and air 
mixture is admitted through a valve situated in the combustion chamber, 
as near as possible to where the regenerator tubes enter; and the air is 
distributed equally round each burner by a plate which extends across 
the combustion chamber, and has circular perforations of a larger 
diameter than the regenerator tubes, and through which the tubes pro- 
ject. The valve for the extra air supply is situated between the perforated 
plate and the end of the combustion chamber through which the burner 
tubes project. The products of combustion escape either through a 


passing through the combustion chamber) through the working cylinder 
and its valves, and passed out by the exhaust-pipe, thus heating the 
whole apparatus. When the engine is too large to be started by turning 
the fly-wheel by hand, the patentees propose to start it by creating pres. 
sure in the combustion chamber, “‘ after it has been heated up by the 
Bunsen burners,’’ either by pumping in air, or by injecting water into 
the combustion chamber, and on to a plate or trough placed in such a 
sition within the combustion chamber that it also is heated by the 
urners. The inventors prefer to work the inlet-valve of the working 
cylinder by means of a cam and roller; the cam being of such a shape 
that, on the roller being moved at right angles to the axis of the cam 
and at right angles to the line of valve travel, the point of cut-off is varied, 
but the point of inlet remains always unaltered. The roller is actuated 
by the governor, and the speed of the engine and consumption of gas 
regulated as described in the previous patent. When it is required to 
stop the engine, the governor is disconnected from the roller, and the 
roller moved by suitable gearing clear of the action of the cam; or the 
rod connecting the roller with the inlet-valve may be disconnected ; or, 
again, a valve may be employed, by which the hot gases can be cut off 
from the working cylinder. 


Wasuers.—Cockey, H. and F., of Frome. No, 5313; April 12, 1887, 
(6d.] 


Vere. 

This invention has for its object the construction of gas-washer “ over- 
flows,’’ whereby the liquid in the washer may be adjusted, and remain (at 
pleasure) at any convenient height, so that any suitable pressure may be 
maintained, or altered as occasion may require. 
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Fig. 1 is a front elevation of the overflow attached to, and forming 
part of the washer; fig. 2 a side elevation; and fig. 3 a side sectional 
elevation. 

The chamber A is provided with flanges B, to admit of its being bolted 

to the washer ; while an opening in the washer admits of communication 
with the interior C of the box. Cast on the bottom of the box is a pipe 
D; the lower end being connected with the run-off pipe. Within the 
bottom of the chamber a stand-pipe E is bolted, the interior of which is 
bored parallel, so as to admit a piston F closed at top, but capable of 
rising and falling within it, and at the same time remaining water- 
tight ; the recess G being for the reception of the packing. Near the top 
of the plunger is @ hole N so as to afford communication between the 
interior of the chamber and the interior of the holiow plunger. The top 
of the plunger is swivelled at H to a rod I, which passes through a 
stuffing-box J attached to the top of the chamber. The part of the rod 
I that projects above the stuffing-box is screwed, and works through a 
nut Q formed in the cross-head K supported by pillars L fixed to the top 
of the box. The rod at top is made square, so as to be turned with a 
wrench, or is fitted with ahandle M. There are sight-holes, fitted with glass 
plates, to enable the height of the liquid in the chamber to be seen, The 
box has also a hand-hole fitted with a cover P. 
In working, as the liquid in the washer enters the chamber, its height 
in the washer, and consequently the pressure under which the latter is 
worked, will be determined by the height of the bottom of the opening N, 
which may be adjusted by turning the rod I by the handle M, so as to 
raise or lower the plunger F until the proper height is attained, when 
any surplus liquid will pass from the chamber through the opening N, 
down the hollow plunger F, and away through the pipe D to the run-off 
pipe. By these means the liquid in the washer may be maintained at 
any desired level. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


8066.—MippLeETon, J., ‘‘ A new or improved gas or combustible vapour 
motor engine.’’ June 4, 

8156.—Tuorr, T., ‘‘ Improvements in combined gas regulators and 
cocks.” June 7. 

8158.—CampseLt, H., “ Improvements in gas motor engines.” June 7. 
8218.—Hanrpine, E. W., “Improvements in the manufacture of gas 
from coals, with other advantages in connection therewith.” June 8. 
8220.—F ercner, T., “Improvements in incandescent gas-fires.” 
June 8. 

8260.—Lacuman, M., “Improved apparatus for automatically sup- 
plying gas to closed vessels at a regulated pressure.’’ A communication 
from J. J. Rauer. June 8. 

8269.—Price, H. S., ‘‘ Improvements in water-meters.” June8. _ 
8301.—Brarruwaite, C. L., jun., and J., ‘‘ Improvements in or appli- 
cable to atmospheric gas-burners and to other articles requiring free 
circulation of gaseous matter while preventing the passage of flame. 





valve at the opposite end of the combustion chamber, or are drawn (after 
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Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


MR. BRAY AND HIS SUPPORTERS. 

Srr,—In an article upon Mr. Bray’s case, published in the JournaL 
of the 7th inst., you refer to gentlemen who have supported Mr. Bray’s 
appeal to have his complaints against certain officials of The Gas Institute 
investigated by the Institute, in these terms— 

1. After referring to, and pointing at Mr. Bray in general terms as a 
man who is utterly devoid of truth and principle, you say: ‘“‘ How 
can a reference be made to a Board of Arbitrators that shall bind 
Mr. Bray and his hirelings to abide by the award ?” 

2, You state that Mr. Bray is enabled to surround himself with a ring 
of men who take advantage of his weakness; and you add: ‘ So 
long as he [Mr. Bray] likes to spend his money upon these people, 
he will keep his following, such as it is.” 

Now, Sir, I am fully alive to the disadvantages of a correspondent who 
contends with an Editor in the Editor’s own columns. But these dis- 
advantages will not deter me from protesting against your insinuations, 
which can neither help your cause nor solve the difficulty which presses 
so heavily upon the reputation of the Institute. I am quite aware of 
the elasticity of your offensive innuendoes, and of the ingenious way in 
which you have used them. But if you did not intend the insinuations 
to apply to Mr. Bray’s supporters all round, it would have been only 
frank and honest for you to have said so. And in the absence of this 
frankness, I think I have a right to assume that you deliberately used 
the insinuations, and left your readers no alternative but to apply them 
in an all-round sense, and especially to apply them to gentlemen who, 
like myself, have been the most active in Mr. Bray’s defence. 

You speak of me, then, as one of Mr. Bray’s “ hirelings,”’ and as one 
upon whom Mr. Bray “spends his money.” Without anticipating your 
reply, I throw back your unworthy and libellous imputations with all the 
contempt they deserve. They are as false when applied to myself as I 
believe, in my heart, from my knowledge of Mr. Bray, they are false and 
scandalous when applied tohim. In fact, to make such general charges, 
without one atom of proof, is as unbecoming in a journalist as it is 
unmanly and cowardly ; and I would add that if there is no more truth 
in your so-called “Sequel to the Crystal Palace Electric and Gas 
Exhibition” than there is in your personal description of Mr. Bray 
and his friends, I should recommend the real author of the article 
referred to, for his own credit’s sake, to keep where he is now— 
behind the scenes. Mr. George Livesey casts the same unworthy 
reflections upon Mr. Bray’s integrity as you do; and I regret that 
Mr. Livesey should descend to use such unfair weapons to attack 
an opponent. It ill befits him or his position. But, without further 
comment, I tell you frankly that I am ashamed to belong to an associa- 
tion of men where members, because they differ in opinion from some 
of the governing number, are liable to be slandered in public print by 
the official organ of that association as “ hirelings,”’ and as men who 
sell their souls for money; for that is the plain English of your base 
statements. 

Mr. Bray, like other men, has his faults; and in this instance he 
has, in my opinion, too keen a sense in his belief that he has been 
wronged. But with this I have nothing to do, any more than I have to 
do with being responsible for the manner in which he shows his 
resentment. Neither have the members of the Institute anything to do 
with side issues. If Mr. Bray has a personal quarrel with Mr. Isaac 
Carr, it has nothing—as you would have your readers believe—to do 
with his charges against certain officials of the Institute. Those charges 
stand alone. Let the members of the Institute deal withthem. When,a 
short time ago, similar charges of irregularities were made against 
high officials of the War Department of the Government, the Govern- 
ment very properly instituted an inquiry. But you solemnly tell us 
that M:. George Livesey ‘‘ absolutely declines to enter into any public 
controversy with Mr. Bray,” &c. Mr. George Livesey can’only vote, 
like any other member of the Institute, upon the question of an inquiry ; 
and he has no more right to dictate how the members shall deal with the 
matter than had the officials in the War Office the right to say that they 
would not submit to an inquiry. Mr. Livesey’s objection, therefore, to 
an inquiry by the members of the Institute is of not the smallest import- 
ance. All the data upon which Mr. Bray’s charges rest are in the official 
records of the Institute itself, and which records are, of course, in the 
possession of the Institute. 

_I offer no opinion upon Mr. Bray’s charges. I simply defend his 
right to have them examined; and I do this in the best interests of the 
Institute, for it is no secret that Mr. Bray’s charges are fast being 
regarded by the general public as an open scandal upon the whole of the 
gas profession. Cc Ss 

York, June 11, 1887. — 

[Our correspondent commits an error from which he would have been 
free if he had read our article more dispassionately. When we used the 
word ‘‘ hirelings,”” we meant nothing more or less than to include indi- 
viduals who are in reality hired, and who must obey the hirer’s orders. 
The “ elasticity’? of the term is wholly in Mr. Sellers’s reading of it. 

It is nowhere stated or hinted in our article that everyone who adopts 
particular views on this question is a hireling. Mr. Sellers evidently has 
too much feeling on the subject to be strictly logical. If he had been 
more judicious and less sensitive, he would have argued as follows :— 
This writer addresses certain remarks to a class of hirelings; I am no 
hireling; ergo, the remarks do not apply to me. The same logical 
process gets rid, in Mr. Sellers’s case, of the supposed imputation upon 
him of being a recipient of bounty—equivalent to hire—which, we are 
free to admit, was never intended by us to apply to Mr. Sellers. We 
accept Mr. Sellers’s gentle disclaimers ; and our readers will understand 
that the expressions do not concern him. Unless we greatly mistake, 
they will not require absolute naming in order to appreciate who really 
do deserve the appellations. It should be unnecessary to remind Mr, 
Sellers that the Journat is not an “ official” organ of any organization, 
Society, company, or person.—Ep. J. G. L.] 





TESTING ANTHRACENE FOR THE MARKET. 

S1r,—At the present time, with coal tar products comparatively value- 
less, and a depressed market from which there appear to be no hopes of 
recovery, it may seem out of place to raise any questions upon the 
validity or the accuracy of analysts’ certificates upon which the unfortu- 
nate maker is compelled to dispose of his anthracene. It may be thought 
that, with the material at a price that scarcely admits of the payment of 
a fee for testing, such questions are scarcely worth the consideration of the 
manufacturer. True, it may not affect the interests of colossal concerns 
like those ruling at Beckton ; but to the smaller members of the tar com- 
munity—those who are left of them—the inquiry is not without its 
importance. 

The sale of anthracene, like that of most other commercial products, 
is governed by an analysis that professes to determine the actual per- 
centage quantity of real material in the given substance that changes 
hands. In most cases the analysts at disposal may be selected, even in 
the far more important and intricate assaying of the precious metals, by 
the score. Indeed, their name may be said to be ‘‘ Legion,” and their 
ranks embrace an array of undoubted and unimpeachable talent. Should 
@ question of disputed analysis arise, there is no difficulty in determining 
once for all its error or its accuracy. In the matter of food analysis, 
under the Adulteration Act, we have Somerset House as a final referee, 
backed by a numerous staff of skilled analysts, well tried and versed in 
their avocation. Unfortunately, however, in the sales of anthracene there 
is no such appeal, no such arbitrator. The analysts who undertake this 
special work—I say special, although I have no idea why it should be 
regarded as more so than anything else met with in commerce—and 
upon whose certificates sales are effected, are very few indeed ; and these 
stand between buyer and seller, with a power resembling that of the 
ancient Medes and Persians, “‘ which altereth not."’ 

I have nothing whatever to complain of in regard to the justice or the 
necessity of such a recognition; but what I do disagree with is the 
following :—A., no matter whether at home or abroad, buys a parcel 
of anthracene, and has it tested in his own laboratory. B., the seller, 
does the same thing. The analysts referred to also receive their samples, 
frequently sampling the goods themselves, and give in the result, on 
which the parcel is valued and sold. Now, Sir, it is a notorious fact 
that has long existed and been known throughout the trade, that the test 
of A. and the analyst invariably agree, or profess to agree; but the 
test of B. and the analyst disagree in the great majority of cases—oft- 
times to the extent of 1 or 2 per cent., making a difference in the 
selling price of a parcel that may reach £20. Of course, profit 
on the one side; hopeless loss on the other. How it is that such 
a state of things should be allowed to remain is most difficult to say. 
Is there anything wrong with the test, or with the method of following 
the test employed? I refer to that known as Meister, Lucius, and 
Briinning’s sulphuric acid test of October, 1876. Is there any particular 
difficulty in manipulating it, over and above all other analytical opera- 
tions? Is it liable to misconstruction at the hands of analysts con- 
ducting it? Iam aware that the test as originally published is decidedly 
ambiguous, and is never followed in its entirety. Unfortunately ail 
these queries are factors in the case upon which a test may, with the 
strictest integrity, be made high or low. With want of care in its per- 
formance, it may be made very low; and with latitude and absence of 
judgment, still lower. And yet we have no appeal—no one to determine 
where the inaccuracy lies. One would ask, Where is our Institute of 
Chemistry, and its jealous eye over the reputation of analytical chem- 
istry? Could it do nothing towards settling the point and defining the 
glaring inconsistencies of a test, as an analytical operation, that must be 
open to the merest novice ? 

I hope in a future letter to deal again with this subject, and to point 
= a — of the weak points referred to. Maworactuasn. 


MESSRS. DEMPSTER’S PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS. 
S1m,—In your issue of the 31st ult, I notice that you give what you 
suppose is the final settlement of the case of Dempster v. Dempster. 
Allow me to state that you have been misinformed. The matter was 
settled privately, for family and other reasons; and both sides bourd 
themselves not to make it public in any way. You will therefore under- 
stand that I cannot enlighten you or your readers beyond stating that 
our remarks are not correct. 
7E land, June 10, 1887. Azar. Deurerss. 
[We willingly give insertion to the above letter; but may at the 
same time point out that it would have been more satisfactory had 
our correspondent definitely stated in what respect the particulars 
published were *‘ not correct.” —Ep. J. G. L.) 








ComPensaTIoN FoR Gas-Mgrers DestTRoveD By Frre.—A correspondent 
calls attention to the fact that no reply has been given by any of our 
readers to the important question raised in a paragraph on the above 
subject which appeared at the end of the ‘“‘ Correspondence”’ in the 
Journat for the 10th ult. (p. 863). He says that if any of our readers 
are aware of a case in which the liability of consumers for gas-meters 
destroyed by fire has been tested in a Court of Law, a statement of the 
result would prove of great service to those who are responsible for the 
management of gas undertakings. 








Tur Crances ror “ Trapr Water” at Braprorp.—This question has 
now for some time been engaging the attention of the Water-Works Com- 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation; and at their meeting last Tuesday, 
an agreement was come to as to what recommendation on the subject 
should be made to the Town Council. Hitherto the charges for water 
sold by meter have ranged from somewhere about 44d. to 10d. per 1000 
gallons. Of the total quantity of water consumed by meter, 90 per cent. 
is taken by only 10 per cent. of the trade customers, and the remaining 
90 per cent. of trade users only take among them 10 per cent. of the water. 
In other words, one-tenth of the trade customers are very large consumers 
indeed as compared with the rest of the trade users. The Committee unani- 
mously decided that there should be two rates only; and that in fature 
the very large users should be charged 63d. per 1000 gallons, and the 
small ones 9d. per 1000 gallons. This will be a substantial increase upon 
the rate charged to the former, and to the latter it will be a reduction ; 
while the net result to the town, it is expected, will be an increase in the 
revenue derived from water supply. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Turspay, JuNE 7. 

The West Gloucestershire Water Bill and the Sheffield Corporation 
Water Bill were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson (Chairman), Viscount Ebrington, Mr. Tatton Egerton, and Mr. 
Lyell; to meet on Tuesday, June 14. 

The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill and the Newport and 
Pillgwenlly Water Bill were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of 
Sir John St. Aubyn (Chairman), Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Lord Ernest 
Hamilton, and Mr. E. Crossley ; to meet on Wednesday, June 15. 


TuHuRsDAY, JuNE 9. 

The Water Provisional Orders a mages the Beverley, Fresh- 
water and Yarmouth, Hoylake and West Kirby, Poole, and West Lulworth 
Orders—was reported ; Provisional Orders confirmed. 

The Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill—comprising the 
East Dereham and Meltham Orders—was reported; Provisional Orders 
confirmed. 

LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Mr. T. W. Russe. gave notice that on Monday, June 18, he would ask 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, in reference to his statement that 
his chief objection to the investigation of the Trinity House report on 
lighthouse illuminants was the expense which would be involved, ‘‘ whether 
he has received an undertaking or guarantee from Mr. Wigham that the 
cost of that investigation would not exceed £2000; whether Mr. Wigham 
had also previously offered his own services gratuitously in connection 
with the inquiry; whether he will consider the advisability of accepting 
Mr. Wigham’s offer and his guarantee; and whether the Board of Trade 
have received memorials from shipowners of Liverpool, Belfast, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and other places, also from the authorities of Queenstown 
Harbour, repeating their demands made last session that the report of 
the Trinity House should be referred to an independent authority for 
investigation.” 


Frmay, June 10. 
The Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill was read the third 
time, and passed. 


Petitions against the Pudsey Gas Bill were presented last week, from 
the Farsley and Pudsey Local Boards and the Bradford Corporation. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE ON POLICE AND 
SANITARY REGULATIONS BILLS. 
Tuurspay, May 5. 
(Before Mr. G. W. Hastines, Chairman; Sir Arcurpatp CAMPBELL, Dr. 
Farquuarson, Mr. F. 8S. Power, Mr. J. L. Woarton, Mr. ARTHUR 
J. Wituiams, and Mr. E. Harpcastwe.) 
WEYMOUTH AND MELCOMBE REGIS CORPORATION BILL. 

Mr. Litrier, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps appeared for the promoters; Mr. 
PemBROKE STEPHENS, Q.C., for the Weymouth Water Company, and Mr, 
Saunpers, Q.C., for the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company, who peti- 
tioned against the Bill. 

Mr. LirTLeR, in opening the case for the promoters, said that they were 
the governing authority for Weymouth. Although the town was an 
exceedingly flourishing one as a watering-place, it was not so for com- 
mercial purposes ; and one of the great objects of the Bill was to add to 
its commercial prosperity. The Corporation were already the Harbour 
Authority ; and they had power, under an Act passed in 1854, to con- 
struct a pier in connection with the harbour. As the municipal autho- 
rity, they had been authorized to borrow money on the tolls of the market, 
and had so borrowed to the extent of £10,000. They had raised money 
for the harbour to the amount of £21,000, of which £19,925 was due. 
Weymouth had very large corporate estates, the rateable value of which 
was considerably more than the amount borrowed upon them. Under the 
Bill it was proposed to ask for power to construct a new pier, to improve 
the Esplanade and the streets. It was also proposed to acquire the 
undertakings of the Weymouth Water and Gas Companies. What the 
Corporation purposed doing, however, as they could not ask for compul- 
sory power over the Companies without their consent, was to apply for 
authority to agree with them for the purchase of their works. The re- 
mainder of the Bill referred to the amount of money the Corporation 
were to raise, and the sums they had already borrowed. The only opposed 
portions of the measure were those relating to the gas and water under- 
takings. It was proposed by clause 43 that the Water Company, with 
the consent of three-fifths of the shareholders, should sell their under- 
taking to the Corporation; and there was a similar provision in regard 
to the gas undertaking. If it were not that a small part of the dis- 
trict over which the two Companies had jurisdiction happened to be 
beyond the Corporation limits, no power at all would be required by 
the Bill, because by clause 63 of the Public Health Act of 1875 any 
water company could contract to supply water or lease or sell their 
works to any local authority on terms to be agreed upon. Therefore, as 
he had said, had it not been for the small portion of the district which was 
beyond the control of the Corporation, they would not have required any 
authority whatever in connection with the acquisition of the gas and 
water undertakings; but as the Corporation were coming to Parliament 
for various purposes, it was thought advisable to obtain permissive power, 
in regard to the gas and water undertakings, under exactly the same con- 
ditions as those contained in the Public Health Act, in order to save the 
expense of another Bill in the event of the two Companies being disposed 
to sell their property. The Corporation did not ask that any compulsion 
should be put upon the Companies. Some correspondence had taken 
place with them, and the Gas Company did not seem to be very indisposed 
to sell; but the Water Company were positively adverse to such a pro- 
ceeding. All the Corporation did, therefore, was this: They left the Com- 
panies in exactly the same position as if the whole of their water and gas 
supply area was within the Corporation’s jurisdiction. Each Company 
had petitioned against the Bill; but why they should object to the powers 
contained in it surpassed his comprehension. Taking the petition of the 
Water Company first, they said t their property, rights, and interests 
were ‘seriously and prejudicially affected” by the Bill. All the Corpora- 
tion proposed to do was to obtain permissive power of purchase; but it 
could not be carried out without the consent of the shareholders. The 
petition went on to state: “The preamble of the Bill recites that it is 
expedient to empower your petitioners to agree with the Mayor, alder- 
men, and burgesses of the borough of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, for 
the transfer to them of the undertaking of your petitioners, and to make 
provision with respect to the transfer by agreement of that undertaking to 
the Corporation.” So far from this being contrary to the practice of 
Parliament, it was exactly what Parliament had authorized to be done 
by the Public Health Act. But for the accident of a portion of the 
district of supply being beyond the Corporation limits, the purchase 








would, as a matter of course, have been carried out under the ordinary 
law. The petitioners further contended that the proposal to transfer their 
undertaking to the Corporation was “ not called for by any public neces. 
sity.” Very well; they could contend this before their shareholders when 
the time came that they were asked to sell. Then they went on to say 
that their water was excellent in quality,and soon. This matter he would 
not discuss, as the Company acted fully up to their obligations. This was 
the whole of their petition. The Gas Company in their petition set out all 
the clauses of the Biil in reference to them at much greater length than 
the other petitioners ; and they said that the provisions of the Bill respect- 
ing the purchase of the two undertakings were “inequitable.” How they 
could be inequitable when the Corporation left it to the Companies to 
agree as to the terms upon which their works should be purchased, he 
could not tell. The petitioners went on to say that their undertaking 
had been carried on with very successful results; and they afterwards 
made some objections with regard to certain minor matters, on which the 
Corporation would be very glad to meet them. Then they said that the 
Corporation were going to be relieved of any limitation upon the amount 
of profit they might make; but upon this point, too, the Corporation would 
be very pleased to meet them. These were the two petitions against the 
Bill; and he had explained the position of the existing law in regard to 
the matters dealt with by them. His learned friend who appeared for the 
Water Company (Mr. Pembroke Stephens) was desirous of drawing the 
Committee’s attention to something which, he (Mr. Littler) maintained, 
had nothing whatever to do with that House. His friend was going 
to say that, according to the Standing Orders of the other House, 
they would require, when they came to that House, to prove, under 
the 64th Standing Order, that the proposal to purchase had been sub- 
mitted to the shareholders and been sanctioned by the requisite num- 
ber—namely, three-fourths. He urged that exactly the same provisions 
were contained in the Public Health Act; and the promoters had inserted 
them in the Bill, except that the meeting of shareholders was to be called 
at any timeon an agreement to purchase taking place between the Directors 
and the Corporation. The Committee had nothing to do with the rules of 
the other House ; and if by the time the Bill reachgd that House there was 
no agreement, then a proper objection might be taken, and the Standing 
Orders Committee would decide whether or not the Orders had been com- 
plied with, and whether or not the Bill should proceed. Unless the peti- 
tioners could point out anything in the clauses of the Bill, beyond the mere 
power of agreement with them hereafter, which did not affect them, the 
Committee would not discuss the matter at all. 

Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS said he appeared on behalf of the Water Com- 
pany; his friend Mr. Saunders representing the Gas Company. The point 
which he desired shortly to submit to the Committee was this: His friend 
Mr. Littler had admitted that the provisions of the Public Health Act were 
not sufficient for him, and therefore it was necessary to have special legis- 
lation. The first thing he said was that the present was a mere agreement 
Bill. On his own showing, if it was merely this, and the other side were 
not disposed to agree, the Bill would not do very much for him; and there- 
fore there was no great — necessity for promoting it. In the next 
place his friend was already in possession of information on the subject of 
the 2 wry because in January of the present year the Town Clerk wrote 
to the Water Company, stating that the Bill as promoted would confer 
powers on the Company to sell their undertaking, and therefore it was 
necessary that the Bill should be submitted and approved of by a meeting 
of the shareholders before it could be read a second time in the Upper 
House ; and he asked whether the Company would approve of the Bill, 
which, he pointed out, only gave certain rights by agreement. The Company 
replied on the 4th of the following month, stating that they did not approve 
of the Bill. Therefore, on the 29th of January they admitted the necessity 
for the Company’s consent as a condition precedent to the Bill being pro- 
ceeded with ; and on the 4th of February they knew, by the Company's 
reply, that such consent would not be given. The subject was then con- 
sidered at a meeting of the Town Council; and as the proceedings were 

ublic, the petitioners knew what took place, not merely by themselves, 
but by the Corporation’s own advisers. 

Mr. LitTLer said the question was whether he should have put himself 
in a position, having regard to the Standing Orders, to go on with the Bill. 
He objected to anything being said as to what had been done outside 
except as showing that he was not regularly before the Committee. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS: I will put my point very shortly; and you 
will see whether or not there is anything in it. Not only had the Corpora- 
tion our reply before them, but they had the advice of their own Parlia- 
mentary Agents, which was published. 

The Cuarrman : I want to know what is the point to which the argument 
is leading. All we are really considering now is whether there is anything 
upon the face of the proceedings to prevent us going into this matter with 
reference to the Bill. 

Mr. Pemproke SrepHens said this was the point to which he was 
addressing himself; and in order to prove his case he would read a docu- 
ment, the a of which had caused the meeting of the Town Coun- 
cil to be adjourned, so that it could be considered by the ratepayers, and 
be dealt with at a subsequent meeting. It wasas follows :—‘ The Standing 
Orders of both Houses of Parliament require that when a Bill confers 
powers on a company to sell their undertaking, the Bill must be sub- 
mitted to, and approved of by a meeting of that company before it can be 
read a second time in the second House; and if the company does not 
approve the Bill, it is sent to the Standing Orders Committee, who order 
the clauses to be struck out. Now, in this case, the Bill confers powers on 
the Weymouth Gas Company and the Weymouth Water Company to sell 
their respective undertakings. If, therefore, the clauses are retained, the 
Bill must be approved by the Companies as above stated. What the Gas 
Company will do we know not; but we know that the Water Company not 
only will not approve the Bill, but intend to petition against it on merits. 
Seeing, therefore, that the clauses must come out in the second House, 
even if the Water Company remain perfectly inactive, it is surely most 
expedient not to have a petition against the Bill by the Water Company, 
as they must not only be successful, but would in all probability obtain 
costs against the Corporation. We warn the Corporation that the attempt 
to keep these clauses must be unsuccessful, as they have no real com- 
plaints to urge against the Company; and we strongly advise that we 
should now strike out all powers as to the Water Company, an 
give them notice of our intention to do so, so as to save a petition 
on merits. This is altogether independent of the present Standing 
Order question on clause 55” [which specifies that the matters in differ- 
ence between the Water Company and the Corporation shall be settled 
by arbitration]. There was another question with regard to the Bill; 
but clause 55 was underlined, which meant that, by the decision of the 
Standing Orders Committee, it was to be struck out. He would not, how- 
ever, bring this into the present contention. The letter proceeded: 
“What Messrs. Sherwood and Co. meant was that if we struck out clause 
55, the Water Company would take no further action on the Standing 
Order point; not that they will not petition against the Bill on merits. 
On the contrary, they gave us notice that they will not approve the Bill; 
and that they will petition the first House to strike out the whole of the 
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clauses relating to them. There seems to have been some doubt in the 
minds of the ye ge whether they should not have applied for com- 
pulsory powers of purchase. It would be absolutely impossible to obtain 
powers to compulsorily acquire the undertaking of a company against 
which there is no real ground for complaint, and which is doing its duty 
fairly well towards the town. Such a case has never occurred; and we 
have not the smallest doubt that had the Corporation applied for such a 
ay it would have been rejected, and probably with costs ; and even the 

ill itself might have been imperilled as a whole.” The Corporation, 
with this letter before them, and with the Company’s letter stating that 
they would not sell, determined to go on; and what he (the learned 
Counsel) was anxious to do at the earliest possible moment was to bring 
this fact before the Committee. Supposing they went on, the Standing 
Orders remained ; and when the Committee had considered the Bill, and 
given their decision, it would, under these circumstances, become waste 
a. The petitioners therefore at the earliest possible time appeared 

efore the Committee to state the circumstances, and to ask them whether 
the Bill was one which they thought ought to proceed, or whether, on the 
other hand, the clauses in question ought not to be struck out at once; the 
action of the Corporation in the matter having been both frivolous and 
vexatious. 

Mr. SaunDERs, on behalf of the Gas Company, said their position was, 
mutatis mutandis, exactly the same as that of the Water Company. 
They had given the Corporation a fair opportunity to withdraw the pur- 
chase clauses from the Bill, and save the necessity of even the appearance 
which the Company had now to make before the Committee for the pur- 
pose of attaining that object. The action the Company had taken showed 
that they had always objected to a permissive power of this character 
being retained in the Bill; and had given the Corporation distinct notice 
that if they insisted, notwithstanding the assertions made on the part of 
the Company (which, of course, they could have no reason to doubt the 
truth of), they would apply to the Committee to do what, as it seemed to 
him, was the proper thing—viz., to at once excise these clauses from the 
Bill. His learned friend, Mr. Pembroke Stephens, had gone so fully into 
the case that he did not think he need do more than confirm the state- 
ment made with regard to the Water Company as being applicable also 
to the Gas Company. 

The Caarkman : Was not all this a question before the Examiner ? 

Mr. Lirr.er: Entirely so. 

Mr. Saunpers: The Bill does not go before the Examiner until it reaches 
the other House. 

Mr. LiTTLER said it had been before the Examiner in the Lower House, 
and there had been eee with regard to everything except clause 55. 
It was not until the Bill came before the Examiner in the other House 
that, in a parliamentary sense, the question now before the Committee 
could arise at all; and instead of the action of the Corporation being 
“vexatious,” what, he asked, could be more vexatious than that of the 
Companies? If the point raised was such a good one, they had no busi- 
ness to petition in that House. What they should have done was to have 
waited until the Bill came before the Standing Orders Committee in the 
other House, and then have raised their objection. Anyhow, what the 
Corporation proposed—and they had done it after due deliberation and 
consideration—was this: As they were promoting a Bill for a great many 
purposes, they had avoided an expense of some £500 or £600, which they 
would have had to incur in the event of the Companies coming to the 
conclusion (which the Corporation hoped they would do) that they would 
sell their undertakings to the Local Authority. He urged that the point 
as to the Standing Orders could not come before the Committee. The 
promoters simply asked that they should have permissive power to buy 
the works from the Companies under exactly the same conditions as were 
contained in the Public Health Act. 

Mr. Poweti: It seems to me that you go on the grounds of “ public 
policy;” that it is desirable, in the interests of the community, that these 
Companies should have the power of selling to the Corporation. 

_Mr. Lirtter: Yes; and I ask, not that you should put them under an 
disability, but simply that they should have the power to do that whic 
. — policy” and the Public Health Act have declared to be an advis- 
able thing. 

The Cnarrman: And, as I understand, it is a power which the two 
poe would have if the works were wholly within the limits of the 

orough of Weymouth. 

Mr. Lirrter: If they were coterminous with our borough, we should 
have it by the Public Health Act. 

The Cuarrman: You only ask that the Corporation and the Water and 
Gas Companies should be put in the same position as if they were under the 
Public Health Act ? 

Mr. Lirrter: Yes, precisely; and that this power should be given 
under exactly the same conditions as are contained in the Public Health 
Act; that is to say, the consent of three-fourths of the shareholders—a 
three-fourths majority. You must remember that the Standing Order was 
intended to prevent directors going behind the backs of their shareholders 
and dealing with their property. 

The Cuarrman: I think the Committee are unanimously of opinion that 
you should go on, and we will hear you on the merits of the case. 

Mr. SaunpERs: Under these circumstances, the Gas Company decline to 
proceed any further with the discussion of the Bill; and it must pass as an 
unopposed Bill so far as this House is concerned. 

Evidence was then given in support of the Bill, the following being 
— therefrom dealing with the gas and water works purchase 
question :— 


Sir R. Nicholas Howard, examined by Mr. Cripps, said he had been @ 
member of the Weymouth Corporation for 80 years, and had been Mayor 
six times. Having given evidence with regard to the proposals of the Bill 
in respect to the harbour and the markets, he said that as to the gas and 
water works the Corporation were asking for permissive powers of pur- 
chase ; and it was high time they should doso. Under the Public Health 
Act, if the district of supply were confined to the borough area, they would 
be able to treat with the Companies in the ordinary sense of the word ; but 
extending outside the borough, they could not do so. It seemed very hard 
that they could not purchase an undertaking of this sort without enabling 
powers ; and as they were there for an Act of Parliament, they asked the 
Committee for these powers, instead of having to spend hundreds of 
pounds at a future time, when they could as well do it now without harm 
to anybody. In the first place, he certainly thought the water-works 
should be in the hands of the Corporation, looking at the matter especially 

Tom a sanitary point of view. At present, taking a house of £20 a year, 
the Company charged a rate of 5 per cent. upon the income, which would 
be £1; then 6s. had to be paid for the first water-closet, and if there 
Was a second one, 5s. ; and for a bath 5s.—making a charge of £1 15s. upon 
& house of £20 a year. This, he maintained, was prohibitory to health in 
every way. There were lots of houses taxed, the owners of which did not 
i to the expense of having water in them simply because of the charge. 

ney had a constant service of water. Taking a permissive power of the 
character suggested gave the Council every opportunity to negotiate a fair 


‘them; and if they would not treat with them fairly, ti 





agreement, The shares belonged to many local people, and the Corporation 
simply asked for these enabling powers in order that ag 4 might treat with 

en it would be a 
question of compulsion. He was not interested in the Bill except as a 
matter of public policy, and as an owner of considerable property; and he 
held thé same view as regards the gas undertaking. The poll on the Bill 
resulted in 900 voting in favour, and 600 in opposition to it. 

Mr. John Groves, Mayor of Weymouth, said the feeling of the Corpora- 
tion was that if they promoted the Bill they could treat all the objects 
together at one time, so as to save any additional application to Parlia- 
ment, and to get permissive powers to obtain the water and gas works 
supposing at any time the Companies were inclined to treat with them. 
Personally, he quite approved of the whole of the Bill. 


Frimay, May 6, 

Evidence having to-day been given as to the provisions in the Bill relating 
to the harbour and the proposed new pleasure pier, 

Mr. W. Morgan was examined by Mr. Cripps as to the sewage arrange- 
ments of the town. With regard to the supply of water, he said it was 
excellent at the present time, and was abundant in quantity and good in 
quality. When he said the works were designed by Mr. Hawksley, he 
thought this would be a sufficient guarantee of their character. 

The remainder of the day was spent in the consideration of clauses. 


Wepnespay, Mar 11. 

The consideration of clauses was this morning resumed. Upon clause 
48, which relates to the purchase of the gas and water undertakings, 

Mr. Coates (Messrs. Dyson and Co.) said he understood the Committee 
required more evidence as to the condition of the gas-works, to show that 
the Corporation were not thinking of buying at a loss. 

Mr. Thomas Stone, examined by Mr. Coates, said he was Manager of the 
Weymouth Gas Company for 14 years; and he retired from the Company's 
employ some six years since. The works were very fairly kept up at the 
time he left; and, so far as he knew, they were in very good condition at 
the present time. The mains were also in fair average condition; they 
had been renewed from time to time as required. In his opinion the 
undertaking was likely to maintain its existing dividend. 

By the Commirree: The maximum dividend was 10 per cent. upon the 
original capital, 7 per cent. upon the new share capital, and 5 per cent. 
upon the debentures. The price of gas was 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. If 
+ profits of the Company exceeded this, they would be bound to reduce 
the price. 

Mr. Coates observed that he believed the price of gas would shortly be 
reduced by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The CHarMaN said that a member of the Committee was not present at 
the time the point was raised by the Counsel for the Gas and Water Com- 
panies that these clauses ought to be struck out of the Bill, and he desired 
some explanation. 

Mr. Harpcastue said his difficulty was this: How could one ask the 
Committee to override the general law by fixing a majority of the water- 
works shareholders, which was to override the dissentient minority ? 

Mr. Coates said they were not altering the general law in this respect. 
The position of things was this: Supposing the Company had been sup- 

lying solely within the limits of the borough, then, under the Public 
Frealth Act, the two parties would have had power to agree, and to do 
exactly what was contained in the Bill; but it so happened that the Gas 
Company supplied outside the limits of the borough. The result was the 
Public Health Act was no longer applicable, because it only applied in the 
case of a local authority supplying solely within its own limits. There- 
fore, what the Corporation asked was that, by reason of the fact of the 
Company supplying slightly outside their limits, they should be brought 
within the same provisions as those contained in the Public Health Act, 

Mr. HarpcastLe said this was not, in principle, a less overriding of the 
general law, because he understood that, in consequence of part of the 
supply being outside and part inside the borough, under the general law 
the shareholders would have different powers from those which they would 
have supposing the whole of the supply had been inside the borough. 
Therefore they were practically asking the Committee to overrido what 
was, in point of fact, the existing general law. He believed that some of 
the shareholders represented by Counsel had taken this view. 

Mr. Coates remarked that they were not seeking to act by compulsion 
in any way against the shareholders. The clauses were simply permis- 
sive; and they permitted the two parties, if they thought fit to agree— 
the one to sell and the other to purchase. There was nothing compulsory 
upon one side or the other. 

Mr. HarpcasTLE observed that there was compulsion applied to the 
minority of dissentient shareholders. 

Mr. Coates admitted that in this sense there was compulsion—the majo- 
rity might sell the undertaking; but this was exactly the same provision 
that there was in the Public Health Act with regard to works, supposing 
the works were wholly within the borough. It was simply an extension 
not an overriding of the general law. It was an extension of the Public 
Health Act to an undertaking which supplied partly outside the borough ; 
whereas the Act only applied to an undertaking wholly within the borough. 
It was extending, but extending precisely the same provisions. 

Mr. HarpcastT Le said he did not understand that, in the present state of 
things, dissentient shareholders had the power of stopping this sale. The 
Bill asked the Committee to deprive the dissentient shareholders of the 
power which, under the general law, they at present ssed ; and his 
objection was to the Committee fixing the proportion of shareholders that 
was to override the dissentient shareholders. By the Bill three-fourths of 
the Company could deprive the remaining one-fourth of the protection they 
now possessed. 

The Cuarrman said they might equally argue, if they left it as it at pre- 
sent stood, that a disability was a upon the majority; because they 
would be deprived of the power of selling as long as there was a dissen- 
tient shareholder. 

Mr. Boyce wished to have the matter quite clear. He understood there 
was no disability upon the Company to sell under section 162 of the Public 
Health Act; but if the Corporation purchased, they could not supply out- 
side their district, and therefore, so far as the powers of the Company went 
outside the borough, the powers would be useless. 

Mr. Coates replied that it came to the same thing. In that case the 

ople outside the district would be deprived of the gas which they now 

ad; so that practically it amounted to the same thing. 

Mr. HarpcastT Le said he should not press the point further. 

Witness, in reply to Mr. Powrtt, said he had had opportunities of 
examining the works since he quitted the Company’s service; and he 
believed them to be in sound condition. They might want renewing as 
the consumption of gas developed ; but for the supply at the present time 
they were in good order, and would remain so for some years. 

By the Cuarnman: He was clearly of opinion, supposing an agreement 
was come to between the Corporation and the Gas Company, for, at any 
rate, no exorbitant sum, that it would be a good investment. 

The clause was then passed. 
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The remainder of the day and also the following day (May 12) were 
occupied in considering further clauses relating to the various improve- 
ments proposed and the financial powers sought by the Bill. 


Friar, May 13. 

Additional discussion took place this morning on the financial portion 
of the Lill. In the course of it, 

The CuarrMan said that, as far as the gas and water undertakings were 
concerned, the Corporation did not yet know whether they would ever 
borrow money for these purposes, because they were not certain that they 
could come to an agreement with the Companies ; but supposing they did, a 
sum would have to be raised to buy them up. The Committee were 
willing to have a clause inserted leaving in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, if they would undertake it, the settlement of the period of 
repayment. 

he remaining clauses were then proceeded with; and the Committee 
adjourned till the following Monday week. 


Monpay, May 23. 

On the re-assembling of the Committee to-day, 

Mr. Coates said he had transposed certain words in clause 99 [relating 
to the borrowing powers of the Corporation], so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of its being thought that the Corporation intended to keep alive 
their existing borrowing powers as well as the additional powers conferred 
by the Bill. The latter part of the clause [which, as originally drafted, 
authorized the Corporation to raise, on the security of the district fund 
and general district rate, ‘for the purposes of the purchase of the gas and 
water undertakings, such sum as may be necessary for the purpose” ] would 
now read : ‘For the purposes of the purchase of the gas and water under- 
takings, the repayment of the mortgage debts of the Gas Company and the 
Water ne oe respectively, and the redemption of any rent-charges 
secured on the said undertakings respectively, such sums as may be neces- 
sary for those purposes respectively.” 

Mr. Powe asked, supposing the Corporation chose to raise an exorbitant 
sum, whether they ought to be able to throw it upon the ratepayers. 

Mr. Coates thought they should, if the ratepayers chose to tax them- 
selves to this extent. 

Mr. PowEtt said it appeared to him that there should be a power of veto 
somewhere. Had the Local Government Board authority to say how much 
the Corporation might borrow ? 

Mr. Coates said they had not; but as to how it should be repaid, they 
had. This he had provided for. 

The Cuarrman said this met the case to a certain extent; and he thought 
the clause might be passed as it stood. . 

On clause 100, as to the repayment of money borrowed, 

Mr. Coates said the portion of the clause relating to the loans for gas 
and water purposes would read thus: “All moneys borrowed for the 
purchase of the gas or water undertaking [shall be repaid] within such 
periods, not exceeding 60 years from the respective dates of the borrowing 
of the same, as the Local Government Board may in the respective cases 
prescribe.” [As drafted this portion of the clause did not contain any refer- 
ence to the Local Government Board.] He thought the clause carried out 
the wish of the Committee. 

The CuarrMan agreed. 

The remaining clauses were then discussed; and the Bill, as amended, 
was ordered to be reported to the House, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 

(Before Mr. Gites, Chairman; the Hon. A. R. D. Exuiot, Mr. T, D. 
Botton, Mr. Montaau, and Mr. Bonnam-CarrTer, — 
LIVERPOOL WATER AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

Fourts Day—Tvespay, May 10, 

On the resumption of the inquiry to-day, 

Alderman Bower, in answer to Mr. Montaau, said the bulk of the pro- 
perty in Liverpool consisted of offices, warehouses, and business premises, 
which came under the 6d, rate with a percentage on the assessment. A 4d. 
rate would cover the £6000 which the Corporation spent on water for public 





pu 8. 

Mr. Montacu : You seek power in the Bill to charge a rate in the out- 
districts on persons who may not want your water. It appears to me to 
be a startling proposal that because in the city you administer the water 
supply yourselves, you should have a compulsory power to charge outside 
residents who have no voice in the matter. Why should you not charge a 
fair price for water supplied to people who choose to take it ? 

Witness : If we take a supply to the outside districts, and they do not 
avail themselves of it, we should lose the outlay in laying mains, and so 
forth. [Witness then put in a statement showing that the rateable value 
of property within the city which paid the 6d. water-rate, but did not take 
a supply of water, was, in 1866, £609,136, and in 1886 it was £934,832. 
Only once, he said, had the latter sum been exceeded, and that was in 
1883, when the rateable value was £951,385. ] 

The Caarman: Do you mean to say that none of the people represented 
in the sum of £934,832 take water ? 

Witness: Some may take water by meter, but then they pay 7d. per 
1000 gallons additional for it. 
ons _—: What is the chief reason for coming tc Parliament with 

is Bi 
’ hg : Because we think that Liverpool has too long suffered an 
injustice. 

But was not that injustice felt when you came to Parliament in 1862 ?— 
I suppose it was not appreciated then, because it was comparatively insig- 
nificant. We have now almost reached the limits of our growth in Liver- 
pool, and the extension in future must be in the outside districts. 

Is the reason which you have stated the only one for promoting the 
Bill?—No; there is a financial reason. We wish to avoid increasing the 
charge for water generally; but if we do not get this Bill, we shall have to 
as raise the charge to consumers both within and without the 
city. We do not want to exercise our full rights with regard to the maxi- 
mum charge. 

By the Cuarrman: The assessable value of property in Liverpool is 
£3,000,000, of which £524,000 is subject tothe 6d. rate. The ple who do 
not take water pay a rate, but not the 6d. rate; those who do, pay the 6d. 
rate as well as the 6d, rental. There is no limit to the quantity of water 
that may be used for domestic purposes. In what we are proposing by the 
Bill, we are looking to an enormous increase in the population of the out- 
side districts. 

. nae : Who is prejudicially affected by the operation of the Act 
0 

Witness: Liverpool, decidedly. 

Which class of ratepayers is affected by that Act ?—Everybody ; the 
water consumers, because they pay 3d. more than the out-townships, and 
the non-consumers because they pay 6d. and the out-townships nothing. 

Who will be benefited by the proposed alteration ?—The consumers of 
water in Liverpool, and the non-consumers and consumers of water in the 
out-townships, 





Is it, in — opinion, fair that Liverpool should have some special rate 


laid upon it for special water accommodation ?—Liverpool has no special 
accommodation beyond what the out-townships get. 

Do you know of any corporation where a special water-rate exists ?—[ 
must plead ignorance as to the way in which other corporations deal with 
their paeey. 

Although you have been a member of the Water Committee for several 
years, and its Chairman for six years, you have not taken the trouble to 
make yourself acquainted with what other corporations do?—I have 
certainly not done so. 

The Cuarrman: When you obtained the Act for the Vyrnwy scheme in 
1880, the water-rents received from the out-districts amounted to £20,000 
a year, and now they amount to £27,000. That is a very rapid increase ? 

Witness : Yes; and it is still increasing. 

Mr. Botton : You object to a joint management of the water undertaking, 
I should like to hear your objection to such a system of management. 

Witness: The objections are very obvious. Liverpool is responsible for 
the whole of the capital; and it would be impossible for the out-townships 
to give a guarantee for their portion, so as to induce the — to lend 
their money at the same low rate of interest as Liverpool does. There 
were serious practical objections to the water undertaking being managed 
by a Committee of the Council with outside representatives. 

Mr. W. S. Barrett, Chairman of the Great Crosby Local Board, examined 
by Mr. Firzceratp, said the Board's district was within the area supplied 
with water by the Liverpool Corporation. The proposals of the Bill had 
been discussed by them, and they had concluded not to oppose the Bill, as 
they regarded it as a fair and equitableone. They thought that equal rates 
inside and outside Liverpool were reasonable. He considered that the value 
of property in Great Crosby was enhanced by having a good water supply 
within reach. The Board did not desire to be represented on the Water 
Committee of the Liverpool Corporation, because, in their opinion, a repre- 
sentative of the outside districts would have little authority; and not 
being a member of the Council, would not be responsible to the ratepayers 
who controlled the Committee. The Bill would do away with certain in- 
equalities with which the outside districts had to put up under the existing 
law; and this was one of the reasons which had led the Board to support 
it. The system of sewerage in Great Crosby was a flat one; and it would be 
a great advantage to have more water for flushing purposes than they had 
at present. 

Mr. Monracu: Are there many people in your district who do not con- 
sume the Liverpool water ? 

Witness: Very few indeed. 

Therefore the power sought by the promoters to levy a charge on those 
who do not consume the water will not affect your district much ?—No. 

Mr. Botton: Was the question of representation on the Water Com- 
mittee considered at all by your Board ? 

Witness : Not separately, but generally only. No resolution was passed 
on the subject. 

Mr. PorTer, complying with a request of the Chairman, handed in a 
table showing the districts opposing the Bill, and those not opposing, and 
the total population. The population of the out-districts opposing was 
87,774; and of those not o ing, 102,253. 

Mr. J. Parry, Assoc. M inst. C.E., Assistant Water Engineer of the 
et Corporation, examined by Mr. Porrer, said the area of the city 
boundary was 5210 acres, and the limit of supply of water was over 100 
square miles. There was no belt of country between Liverpool and the 
out-townships. These districts were really an extension of Liverpool. He 
agreed in the opinion that the effect of the alteration made-by the Bill of 
1862 was not really understood by those who took part in it. Before the 
passing of the Act of that year, the domestic consumers outside of Liver- 
pool were paying at the rate of 1s. 24d. in the pound—a reduction of 38 per 
cent. There was nothing in the financial condition of the Water Com- 
mittee to justify such a reduction. It was a sort of “leap in the dark.” 
The effect of the 6d. rate was not foreseen. In 1865 the charge in the out- 
districts fell to 74d. on the rateable value; and this showed the unfairness 
of the change. Asked as to the relative cost of the supply of water inside 
and outside the borough, witness said he found that a consumer outside 
the city limits took about 118 gallons for every 100 gallons taken by a 
domestic consumer inside the city. The consumers outside used more 
water and paid less for it. It cost more to supply the outside consumers, 
because in the city there was one for every 4 yards of main; while 
in the out-districts there was only one for every 184 yards. The same 
xemark applied te water supplied by meter, and justified the differential 
rate of 7d. and 9d. 

Mr. Porrzr: Can you give the Committee an estimate of the water used 
for sanitary purposes last year ? 

Witness : I estimate it at 205,000,000 gallons, which, at 7d. per 1000 

llons, makes £6000. Deducting from this the £2000 paid from the borough 

und, it leaves a balance of £4000, which could be provided for by a rate of 
a little more than one-third of a penny. 

During that year what was the quantity of water supplied to the out- 
districts ?—17,129,000 gallons. There appears to be some misconception 
as to the special fire-mains. Mains originally laid for special fire purposes 
cost £31,000; and, in addition, another £30,000 has been spent in larger 
leading mains to feed these fire-mains. In these special fire-mains there 
is a constant supply of water at high pressure for extinguishing fires. In 
Liverpool there are 8226 fire-hydrants; in the out-districts, 4256. The 
effect of this is that if a fire occurs in any part of a district, a hose can be 
attached, and a full pressure of water at once obtained. In 1895 there 
were 82 fires in Liverpool, all of which were small; and the quantity of 
water consumed was 2,234,700 gallons. In 1886 there were 111 fires; and 
the quantity of water consumed was 7,979,000 gallons. f 

Examination continued: A charge was made for laying on water into 
houses in the outside districts, but not in the city; and this the Bill pro- 
posed to abolish. He had made inquiries as to the practice of other towns, 
and he did not find a single instance in which a lower charge was made for 
supplying outside districts with water than that existing in the inside dis- 
tricts. The necessity for the Corporation going for power to carry out the 
Vyrnwy scheme was to meet the requirements of the increasing population 
in the outside districts. There were no public wells, in the proper sensé 
of the word, in the district of West Derby. Prior to the construction of 
the Corporation works, Little Woolton did not take any water from Liver- 
pool. Last year the township of Toxteth Park, with an area of 75 acres 
and a population of 15,000, used more than 1,000,000 gallons of water for 
flushing the sewers; whereas Walton, with a larger area and more than 
double the population, did not use a gallon of water for this purpose. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemproxe STePHENs: The supply of water to the 
out-townships of Liverpool was nota source of profit; it would bea decided 
loss unless some such alteration as that proposed by the Bill was made. 
As far as Live 1 was concerned, it would be better to have no outside 
supply at all. The Corporation were not going to extend that supply ; but 
they were already under a statutory obligation, from which they could 
not escape, to supply the outside districts, which were really Live’ 
itself enlarged. The object of the Bill was not to convert an unsuccessf 
financial arrangement into @ profitable undertaking ; it was to enable the 
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Corporation to fulfil their obligations without incurring or perpetuating a 
loss. ~~ West Derby district was a costly one to supply relatively to 
Liverpool. 

By Mr. Yetverton: The object of the Corporation in applying for power 
to carry out the Vyrnwy scheme was to obtain more water for the supply of 
their compulsory limits. It was not proposed to charge the mains of the 
Liverpool Gas Company; all the Corporation desired to charge was the 
stations and buildings. 


Firtru Day—Wepnespay, May 11. 

Mr. Parry, in further cross-examination, said that water to be used for 
public purposes in the out-districts of Liverpool was supplied chiefly b 
meter. It was stated in evidence in 1879 that the quantity so employ 
was 189,830,000 gallons. This included some water which the Corporation 
paid for at the full trade price. The calculation of 7°74d. per 1000 gallons 
charged in 1879 was based on the quantity of water distributed during 
the previous year; and in like manner the figure of 7d. was arrived at in 
1836. It was in consequence of the increased consumption that the price 
of water had been reduced. Asked whether the districts along which the 
Corporation’s mains were laid were at present fully developed in the way 
of buildings, witness said the best answer he could give was that last year 
they laid 28,600 yards of pipes, chiefly for the purpose of supplying con- 
sumers in the outside districts. Proceeding, he said the Corporation sup- 
plied hospitals at a nominal charge—they did not charge on the assessment 
for the water consumed. Workhouses were charged at the trade rate of 
7d. inside and 9d. outside. There were asylums outside the city which used 
a great quantity of water, and they were charged on the assessment. The 
total quantity of water used per head per day for domestic purposes over 
the whole district supplied was 14°63 gallons inside, and 16°37 gallons out- 
side the city. Out of the 18,000,000 gallons supplied per day, 8,160,522 
gallons were for domestic purposes inside, and 3,202,555 gallons outside 
the city. In this calculation he had given those townships which were 
partly inside and partly outside the city boundary a lower rate of consump- 
tion than districts which were exclusive} een, They made a charge 
of 1s. per 1000 gallons to houses supplied with water within the city, and 
9d. outside. The amount received from water-rates in 1886 was £69,000, 
and from water-rents £66,700; and they proposed by the Bill to obtain an 
additional £10,000. He was afraid this would not reduce the existing 
charges in Liverpool, as the expenditure on the Vyrnwy works would 
place the Water Someniben in such a position that they would not be able 
to reduce the charges inside the city. It might even be necessary to raise 
the existing water charges; it would depend upon the growth of the dis- 
trict, also the condition of trade and other circumstances. At present the 
charge equalized over the town and the out-districts would be 1s. He did 
not think it would ever reach 1s. 3d. outside or inside. He was not able 
to say at what rate in the pound water could be profitably distributed, 
either within or without the city, for domestic purposes. The rate at which 
it was distributed now was 5 per cent. in the city, and 3} per cent, out- 
side. The Corporation could not profitably supply water at 74d. per 1000 
gallons; and therefore they were asking Parliament to allow them a rate 
of 6d. on property they did not supply with water. This represented 
the difference between the 5 per cent. proposed to be charged on property 
having a supply, and the 24 per cent. on property not having it. 

Mr. Pemser: The Vyrnwy works are nearly finished, as far as they are 
intended to be finished at present, and the expenditure has been incurred. 
There is a suggestion made to the effect that are making a profit out 
of the out-townships. As a matter of fact, if you had not had the out- 
townships to consider, you would not have required the Vyrnwy scheme 
at all, and the water-rate last year would only have been 3d. in the pound 
if it had not been for the interest paid on the Vyrnwy scheme ? 

Witness: Yes; the interest on the Vyrnwy works expenditure was paid 
out of revenue, and not out of the capital. It had been thus paid by a 
special provision in the Corporation Acts. 

Is there any provision in the Act of 1880 to pay interest out of capital 
during the construction of the Vyrnwy works ?—No, on the contrary, we 
pay interest on the unproductive capital. 

The Cuarrman; That rather proves that the rates are too high at 
present. 

Mr. PemsBer: The Corporation are obliged to keep the rates up. They 
could have reduced them by 8d. in the pound if it were not for the out- 
districts. (To witness :) The reason you can pay interest on the unpro- 
ductive capital expended on the Vyrnwy scheme is that you get so much 
money out of the 6d. rate ? 

Witness: Yes; entirely so. : 

The Cuatrman: Are the Corporation bound to supply the out-districts 
with water ? . 

Mr. Pemper: We are bound to provide a supply; but we cannot compel 
them to take it. (To witness:) As far as the Rivington works are con- 
cerned there is a plentiful supply for Live 

Witness: Yes. In fact, if the Corporation had only these works and 
were only compelled to supply Liverpool, water could be supplied much 
cheaper than now. . 

The Cuarrman: Will the £1,600,000 complete the expenditure on the 
Vyrnwy works ? 

Witness : The total expenditure will be about £2,000,000. 5 

Re-examination continued: There is a clause in the Bill, or one will be 
inserted, to the effect that if special fire-mains become necessary in the 
out-townships they shall be laid. With regard to residences in the out- 
districts, it is a fact that most of the houses which do not now take a 
domestic supply are within 50 yards of one of the mains of the Corpora- 
tion. If by chance any lodge or stables connected with large houses 
should come within the distance, the Corporation do not propose to rate 
the residence beyond which does not take a ary. As a matter of fact, 
there is scarcely a large residence outside of Liverpool with a lodge 
attached which does not take a supply from the Corporation. Houses 
which do not at the present time take a supply, and which are within 50 
yards of the main, are chiefly small cottages, the owners of which will not 
go to the expense of giving the tenants a proper service of water, and 
prefer to leave them toan unsatisfactory supply from shallow and polluted 
wells and from farmhouses, > 

Mr. Pemser: If the West Derby people and others outside started 
works of their own now, no doubt it would be a loss to the Corporation, 
because we should have two millions of money lying idle. We did not 
munive the Vyrnwy scheme excepting for the supply to the outside 

istricts. 

The Cuarrman: To put it in another way, if you had only expected an 
increased revenue of £10,000, you would never have gone to the expense of 
the Vyrnwy works, which will cost two millions ? 

Witness : No; certainly not. a 

Mr. Botton; Do you know any case exactly similar to that proposed by 
the Liverpool Corporation at the present time ? 

Witness: The nearest approach is that of Dundee. In that case the 
authorities levy a compulsory rate, whether the property receive a supply 
of water or not. In the case of Liverpool it is not proposed to make a 
charge unless the water-mains are within 50 yards of the property. 





egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Frinay, June 10, 
(Before Justice Curry.) 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL UV, THE MAYOR, ETC., OF BLACKBURN. 
FREE GAS FOR JUBILEE ILLUMINATIONS. 

This was a motion by the Attorney-General, on the relation of a Rate- 

ayers’ Association of Blackburn, for an interim injunction to restrain the 

ayor and Corporation of that town from applying any part of the borough 
fund in payments for the local public Jubilee festivities, and also from sup- 
plying gas gratis to burgesses in the principal streets who wished to illu- 
minate their buildings on the occasion of the celebration of the Jubilee. 
The matter, it will be remembered, was before the Town Council at their 
meeting on the 2nd inst. (see ante, p. 1041). Subsequently to the com- 
mencement of the present action, the resolutions on which it was initiated 
have been further discussed by the Council, who, at a meeting held last 
cee passed the following resolutions :—(1) That, pursuant to sec- 
tion 15, sub-section 4, of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, there be paid 
to the ag oy by way of remuneration the sum of £700. (2) That, pur- 
suant to the recommendation of the General Purposes and Paid Officers’ 
Committee, the Mayor be respectfully requested to take such steps as he 
might deem fitting for the due and proper celebration of Her Majesty's 
Jubilee in the borough. (3) That no payments for the purposes of the 
Jubilee rejoicings be made out of the borough fund. 

Sir AnTHUR Watson, Q.C.,and Mr. Maruotp appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Romer, Q.C., and Mr. W. D. Rawtus for the defendants. 

Justice Currry said that the supply of gas gratis was a subsidiary ques- 
tion which depended on the effect to be given to the provisions of the 
statutory powers under which the Corporation supplied the municipality 
with gas. Without a more detailed examination of these provisions, he 
was not prepared to decide that question; and in this respect he held 
that the plaintiffs had not, upon the motion, shown to the Court any case 
for granting an interlocutory injunction. With regard to the other and 
more important portion of the motion, it appeared that the resolutions 
actually passed were that no part of the borough fund should be applied 
in the way complained of, but that the Mayor should receive £700 remu- 
neration. The plaintiffs had submitted that this was, on the rs of the 
defendants, an evasion of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882. He 
had, however, often stated that to talk of an evasion of an Act of Par- 
liament was to make use of a fallacious expression. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was either complied with or disobeyed—it was not evaded. The 
Act of 1882, section 15, sub-section 4, sta that the Mayor of a borough 
might receive such remuneration as the Town Council should think 
reasonable. Section 140 said that such remuneration should be paid out 
of the borough fund; and section 141, sub-section 2, provided that any 
order of the Council for payment out of the borough fund might be 
removed into the Queen’s Bench Division by writ of certiorari, and 
might be wholly or partly disallowed or confirmed by the Court according 
to its judgment cal: discretion, The sum of £700 was not a large sum to 
vote to the Mayor of a town like Blackburn for expenses connected with 
so extraordinary an occasion as that of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. He thought 
the resolutions in this respect were unimpeachable. It might also be that 
the Legislature, when granting the Queen’s Bench Division discretionary 
power, had in its contemplation the desirability of allowing extraordinary 
expenditure, if it appeared reasonable. Be that as it might, the plaintiffs 
had not shown any case of the Town Council having, by their resolu- 
tions, said one thing when in truth they meant another, or having done 
anything irregular under the Act of 1882. He therefore refused to grant 
any interlocutory injunction, but costs would be costs in the action. 

It was ultimately arranged that all further proceedings in the action 
should be stayed; both parties paying their own costs. 


(Before Justice StTrRL1NG.) 
HOLDEN U. THE CORPORATION OF BOLTON. 

This was a motion to restrain the defendants from acting on resolutions 
of the Town Council to expend the sum of £400 out of the borough fund for 
the purpose of illuminating the public buildings in the borough in celebra- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

Mr. W. Pearson, Q.C., and Mr. Upsonn appeared for the plaintiff, who 
is a ratepayer of the borough; Mr. Granam Hastines, Q.C., and Mr. 
R. S. Wricur, for the Corporation. 

The learned Counsel for the defendants having taken the preliminary 
objection that the proper person to sue was the Attorney-General, 

ustice STIRLING said it was quite clear that this was so, The applica- 
tion was really to prevent the Corporation from applying the borough 
fund in a particular way. 

The motion was accordingly ordered to stand over for a week, for the 
purpose of making the Attorney-General a party. 





SUPREME COURT OF NEW ZEALAND. 
EDNESDay, Marcu 30. 

(Sittings in Banco before His Honour Cuantes Dupiey R. Warp.) 
AUCKLAND GAS COMPANY VU. THE OFFICIAL ASSIGNEE IN BANKRUPTCY OF 
¥. W. REVELL, 

IS A GAS-ENGINE A “FITTING” ? 

This was a reference to the Court on a special case which raised the 
question of the right of an Official Assignee in a bankruptcy to seize and 
dispose of, as part of the bankrupt’s estate, a gas-engine which he had on 
hire. The plaintiff Company, under the 16th section of their Act of 1871, 
have the usual power to let on hire “ meters and fittings for the gas ;” 
and the Act specifies that “such meters and fittings shall not be - 
taken in execution of any process of a Court of Law or Equity or in bank- 
ruptcy against the person in whose possession the same may be.” The 
opinion of the Court was sought as to whether the gas-engine in question 
was a “ fitting,” and consequently protected from the operation of the 
“order and disposition clause ” of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, by the above- 
named section of the Company’s Act. 

Mr. Burron appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Cave for the defendant. 

Mr, Butron, in opening the case, said the question for the Court was 
whether a gas-engine was covered by the words “fittings for the gas,” 
which occurred in the 16th section of the Company’s Act. It might be 
contended that, as gas-engines were not in general use when the Act was 

assed, such an appliance could not be included in the words of the statute. 
But in the case of The Attorney-General v. The Edison Telephone Com- 
pany (L.R., 6 Q.B. 244), it was held that a telephone message came within 
the term “telegram” as used in the Telegraph Acts of 1863 and 1869, 
although such an instrument as a telephone was not invented, or even 
thought of, when the last-mentioned Act was passed. A somewhat similar 
case was recently decided in England, under section 14 of the Gas- Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, which section contained precisely similar words to 
those of the 16th section of the Auckland Gas Company’s Act, The case 
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he referred to was The Gaslight and Coke Company v. Hardy.* In this 
case it became a question whether a gas-stove was protected by the section 
alluded to. 

His Honour remarked that the Master of the Rolls, referring to the 
words “ any fittings for the gas,” said: ‘“‘ The expression is as large as it 
can be; and, in my opinion, must include all the apparatus which is used 
for the supply and the consumption of the gas.” 

Mr. Burton said that this phraseology was also adopted by each of 
the other judges who followed. It was true Lord Justice Bowen stated 
that “it did not appear to him to follow that under the term ‘ fittings 
for the gas’ an apparatus utilizing the heat or power after it has been 
burnt could be included.”’+ But with all due deference to so high an 
authority, he submitted that he failed to appreciate the reason for making 
the distinction. If the words of the statute “ fittings for the gas ” might 
be paraphrazed by the phraseology employed by the unanimous consent 
of the three judges, then it was clear that the Legislature intended to 

rotect the Company when they let on hire any apparatus which was used 
bor the supply and consumption of gas. He (the learned Counsel) would 
call attention to the fact that the object for which a gas stove or engine was 
supplied differed according to the point of view from which it was looked 
at. From the customer's point of view, a gas stove or engine was supplied 
for the purpose of heating, cooking, or obtaining power; and the customer 
would no doubt be all the better — if there was no supply or con- 
wee oe of gas if his object could otherwise be attained. On the other 
hand, the Company let out these stoves and engines to afford additional 
outlets for the supply and consumption of gas; and this was the object 
they had in view. Now the section of the statute was passed for the pro- 
tection of the Company in carrying out their object; it was not the 
customer’s, but the Company’s object which the Legislature contemplated. 
The learned Counsel then briefly explained that the gas-engine in ques- 
tion, which was an “ Otto,” depended for its efficiency on the explosive 
force of the gas. 

Mr. Cave said there were three points to be considered in the present 
case. The first was the principle which his Honour would apply in the 
construction of the Act; the second was to determine the meaning of the 
phrase used in the Act; and thirdly, whether the machine in question 
was included in the term in the Act “ fittings for the gas.” With regard 
to the first point, he submitted that the Act, being one which gave a 
monopoly, should be construed strictly. In ‘‘ Maxwell on the Interpreta- 
tion of Statutes,” it was laid down that “ Acts which establish monopolies 
or confer exceptional exemptions and privileges are subject to the same 
principle of strict construction.” 

His Honour said this did not refer to a case like the present, where the 
object of the Company was to provide light. 

Mr. Cave [reading from the book]: “‘ The benefit of the doubt is to be 
given to those who might be prejudiced by the exercise of the powers 
which the enactment grants; and against those who claim to exercise 
them. Indeed, if words in a local or personal Act seemed to express an 
intention to enact something unconnected with the purpose of the pro- 
moters, almost any construction, it has been said, would seem justifiable 
to prevent them from having the effect.” 

His Honour: How do you make out this to bea monopoly? It seems 
to me not to be so, but simply an Act giving certain powers and autho- 
rities to a corporation in existence at the date of the Act. 

Mr. Cave: Yes; giving them certain special privileges. 

His Honour: Undoubtedly; but that does not make a monopoly. Any 
company might do the same. 

Mr. Cave admitted this; but said the Company asked for special pro- 
tection for their eee ht and they were asking for special privileges. 
Still he would submit that, in construing the words, his Honour would 
as far as possible give them the meaning which in general they would 
bear. Then came the question as to what was really the meaning of the 

hrase “ fittings for the gas.” He would submit that the judgment of the 

aster of the Rolls went no further than to show that it included any 
apparatus which was used or adapted for the consumption of gas for the 
purpose of generating light and heat. Justice Fry said: ‘‘ The gas-stove 
is used for nothing else but the supply and consumption of gas;” and in 
the beginning of his judgment the Master of the Rolls also said: “ The 
stove is used for nothing but the consumption of gas.” 

His Honour: Yes; but it is used for cooking also. 

Mr. Cave said that no doubt it was an apparatus that utilized heat. 
Then, he contended, the whole of the judgment went no further than this: 
The Court decided that an apparatus which was adapted for the supply 
and consumption of gas was protected, if it was an apparatus solely used 
for the supply and consumption of gas, 

His Honour remarked that he had already said it was used for cooking 
and utilizing the heat. 

Mr. Cave said a gas-engine was more than an apparatus of that kind. It 
was in every sense a machine, and a machine wasa compound mechanical 
contrivance. The gas apparatus was only one of the component parts of 
the machine. He submitted that a gas-engine was certainly something 
more than an apparatus for the supply and consumption of gas; it wasa 
machine which was applied in various ways. It was true that as to one 
of its component parts, it was an a by which gas was consumed. 
The fittings of the apparatus wou probably be held to come within the 
terms of the statute; but it would give a very extended meaning to say 
that such a compound machine came within the meaning of the phrase 
“ fittings for the gas.” The judgment of Lord Justice Bowen ended 
thus: “A machine the only object of which is to burn, and to burn 
effectively for convenience in the house, the gas which is supplied.” 

His Honour: Where would you draw the line ? 

Mr. Cave said it was clear that the ag was to be used for very differ- 
- eee than for light and heat only; it enabled a man to carry on 

is trade. 

His Honour observed that when gas was first introduced everyone 
thought of light and not of heat; and then afterwards it was utilized for 
heat. Where would they stop ? 

Mr. Cave said as to protecting the machine from the Bankruptcy Act, 
the Company could protect themselves by registering the agreement ; and 
the agreement under which this engine was let purported to be an agree- 
ment for the hiring of a gas-engine and other articles, and it was not 
specified in any shape as being an article within this section. It did not 
say “fittings for the gas.” 

His Honour remarked that the agreement described it as “the fittings 
mentioned in the schedule ;” and the schedule said, it was a gas-engine. 
The agreement treated the engine as a fitting for gas. 

Mr. Cave urged that nothing would have been easier for the Company 
than to have registered the machine for 5s. under the Chattels Securities 
Act. They could render it absolutely secure against bankruptey, but not 
against distress for rent. Therefore he maintained there was not the same 
reason for giving the wider interpretation to the words, as the Company 
could, by a very simple process, have made it absolutely secure against 





* See JournaL, Vol. XLVIL., p. 255; Vol. XLVIILI., p. 194, 
+ Law Times Report, 





bankruptcy; and they were not entitled to any special consideration, 
What he would urge was that, according to the terms of the section, it 
must be a fitting or an apparatus for the consumption or supply of gas, 
Now, the engine was a compound machine; it was something consider. 
ably more than an —— for the supply and consumption of gas. 

is Honour asked whether this made it liable to be taken under the 
Bankruptcy Act, if it was for the consumption of gas and other purposes, 

Mr. Cave replied that it must be a machine which came within the 
meaning of the phrase “ fitting for the gas;” and this he contended it cer. 
tainly did not. 

Mr. Burton said his learned friend had assumed that a gas-engine wag 
more than an apparatus for the supply and consumption of gas simply 
because he looked at it from the customer’s point of view; but from the 
Gas Company’s point of view it was an apparatus for the supply and 
consumption of gas. As his Honour had said, a cooking-stove was used 
for other purposes than the supply and consumption of gas, from the 
consumer’s point of view; but from the Company’s point of view it was 
an apparatus for the supply of gas. Lords Esher and Bowen said: “ Any. 
thing for the convenient use of the gas.” It was for this as far as the 
customer was concerned; but as far as the Company were concerned it 
was for the consumption of gas. When the Act was before the Legisla- 
ture, they did not contemplate doing an injustice to anybody, but doing 
simple justice. The Company, in supplying these articles, were running 
peculiar risks, and required to be protected against distress for rent and 
the “ order and disposition clause” of the Bankruptcy Act. The decisions 
in the case referred to were the judgments of eminent judges; and he 
would ask his Honour to read the section as if the words of construction 
adopted in the judgments had been inserted in the Act instead of the 
words “ fittings for the gas.” 

His Honour: One of those judgments goes against you. 

Mr. Burton said not with regard to the words of construction. The 
gas-engine was not before Lord Justice Bowen; he had not to pass judg- 
ment upon it. So far as his judgment referred to a matter not actually 
before him, it was simply an obiter dictum. His (the learned Counsel’s) 
answer to this was that there was not sufficient reason for his qualification. 
If an apparatus producing heat for cooking by gas was within the words, why 
not an apparatus producing power? The gas-engine was an article which 
was not before the Court at the time when judgment was pronounced ; 
and Lord Bowen in that dictum went out of his way, and qualified the 
wide expression of the other Judge without, as he (Mr. Button) submit- 
ted, a sufficient reason. The other Judges gave the words in the fullest 
and widest sense. The Master of the Rolls said he could see no reason to 
cut them down from their widest sense. 

His Honour said he confessed he had some doubt on the point; but it 
did appear to him that the words of Lord Esher were sufficient to bring a 
gas-engine within the section of the Act, According to the Master of the 
Rolls, the words “fittings for the gas” must apply to all apparatus used 
for the supply and consumption of gas. But they seemed to be limited 
somewhat by the judgment of Lord Justice Bowen when he said “‘‘ fittings 
for the gas’ means an apparatus to enable the gas to be burnt efficiently 
and conveniently for light or for heat,” If for heat, then why not for 
power as well? Justice Bowen further stated that the words included 
“a machine to burn effectively for convenience in the house, the gas which 
is supplied.” If a gas-stove was a machine for the consumption of gas 
according to the finding of Lord Esher, he (his Honour) could not see 
why a gas-engine should not be included under the same description. It 
was clearly an apparatus for the supply and consumption of gas; and if 
power was generated thereby, he did not think this fact was sufficient to 
exclude it from the protection of the statute. However, in his construc- 
tion of the statute, he confessed that after Lord Justice Bowen’s judgment 
he spoke with deference; but as far as his own judgment went then, he 
should determine that the gas-engine came under the protection of clause 
16, and should therefore decide against the claim of the Official Assignee. 
J cpr would therefore be for the plaintiff Company, with costs on the 
lower scale. 





SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT.—Frmay, June 10. 
(Before Mr. Suteu.) 
THE LIABILITY OF TENANTS TO PROVIDE PROPER WATER-FITTINGS. 
Mr. J. Pearson, of 23, Jamaica Road, Bermondsey, was summoned by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, for refusing to comply with the 


. regulations made, under the og a ey Water Acts, 1852 and 1871, in con- 


nection with the water-fittings in his house. It appeared that the defen- 
dant was only a quarterly tenant, and shortly after he went into the house 
the constant supply system was introduced by the Company ; and, a num- 
ber of new fittings being requisite, they called upon him to provide them. 
The defendant told the Company that the house did not suit him; that he 
was thinking of giving notice to quit; and that therefore it would be very 
hard to ask him to pay a considerable sum of money for the benefit of 
others, when the landlord was available, and was the person to be held 
responsible. The Company refused to accept this excuse; and after a great 
deal of correspondence, the defendant still objecting to do the work, they 
made the necessary alterations themselves, and charged the defendant with 
the cost—£5 13s.—which he refused to pay. Hence the present summons. 
The defendant now offered the same reason he had previously put forward 
for not paying the demand. On the summons being originally applied for, 
it was suggested that the landlord was the proper person to go to; but the 
Company stated that they did not know where to find him. The defendant 
now showed that he had put them in possession of the landlord’s address, 
but they had refused to act uponit. A long argument ensued between the 
Magistrate and the Company’s Counsel, who contended that they were 
within their right in summoning the tenant, for whose comfort and con- 
venience the alterations were effected. His Worship, however, was strongly 
of opinion that in all the circumstances, seeing that the plaintiffs knew 
that the defendant was about to give up his tenancy, it was a high-handed 
aa paper 9 on ee Ea to call upon him when they could sue the land- 
ord ; and he inflicted a penalty of 1d. only, refusing to allow costs. 





HAMMERSMITH POLICE COURT.—Tvespay, June 7. 
(Before Mr. BENNETT.) 
ANOTHER ANNUAL VALUE DISPUTE. : 

To-day his Worship was occupied for a considerable time in hearing 
& summons issued at the instance of the Grand Junction Water Com- 
pany against Mr. J. Turnham, proprietor of the Station Hotel, Acton, for 
the purpose of determining the annual value of the premises. 

Mr. Potanp, on behalf of the Company, said the hotel was assessed 
at £120 gross annual value, and £100 rateable value; but the gross 
Government valuation was £300. Deducting one-sixth, or £50, from the 
Government valuation, £250 remained, at which the Company propo 
to assess the property. 

Mr. Corrre Grant, for the defendant, who is the freeholder, said he 
relied upon the London rate valuation. : 

Mr. M. Miles, an auctioneer and surveyor, said the hotel and premises 
were in an exceedingly good position for business. The fair net annual 
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value was from £250 to £300, There would not be the least difficulty in 
getting a tenant at £250. 

Mr. Vivian, the Government Surveyor, was called to prove that he had 
estimated the property at £300. He said the value of private houses 
in Acton had gone down; but there had been an increase in the value 
of shops and public-houses. 

Mr. J. H. Green, an auctioneer, and the Chairman of the Assessment 
Committee, said he valued the hotel and premises at £350. Deducting 
one-sixth, he estimated the annual value at about £290. 

In cross-examination, witness said the Committee of which he was 
Chairman valued a number of public-houses in Fulham and Hammer- 
smith, and there had not been one appeal against their decisions. 

This being the case for the Company, the summons was adjourned for 
Mr. Grant to call professional witnesses. 


Aiscellancous FHebos. 


THE INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE SALFORD GAS 
DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Report or THE SpecIAL ComMMITTEE, 


At the Monthly Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday 
—the Mayor (Alderman Farmer) presiding—the following report was pre- 
sented by the Gas-Works Investigation Committee :— 


“To the Council of the Borough of Salford. 

“ Your Committee, in pursuance of the resolutions passed by the Council 
on the 9th of February last, directing them to inquire and report (1) on the 
capital expenditure on the gas-works, and the steps necessary to reduce 
the working expenses with a view to a reduction in the price of gas; 
and (2) on the gas contracts and the proceedings of the Gas Committee 
which formed the subject of the trial Regina v. Lever, and particularly 
(2) As to whether civil proceedings ought to be taken against anyone 
with a view to recovering any of the moneys out of which the rate- 
payers have been defrauded ; (b) whether there is sufficient evidence to 
warrant them in taking criminal proceedings for conspiracy to defraud ; 
and, (c) to make suggestions for the better management of the Gas Depart- 
ment; have to report as follows :— 

“Your Committee met on the 18th of February; and having regard to 
the disclosures at the trial of Mr. Ellis Lever for libel, and the subsequent 
dismissal of Mr. Samuel Hunter from his office of Gas Engineer and 
Manager, decided to consider first in order the matters contained in the 
second resolution—namely, those bearing more intimately on the recent 
malpractices at the gas-works. 

“ With a view to obtain evidence relating to the subject, your Committee 
caused advertisements to be issued through the public press, inviting com- 
munications from persons possessed of information ; and the evidence thus 
received has been carefully recorded in the minutes of the Committee for 
future use. 

“Your Committee have, in addition to persons unconnected with the 
Corporation, examined the Station Managers, officials, and a large number 
of workmen connected with the gas-works, from whom they have received 
evidence valuable both as regards the immediate subject of inquiry, and 
the no less important question of the future management of the works. 

“Your Committee found that the late Manager, Samuel Hunter, had 
employed certain of the men engaged at the gas stations on works for 
his own private benefit. In some instances articles of furniture, stable- 
fittings, &c., have been made by workmen employed at the gas stations, 
and taken to the late Manager’s Seedley or Bolton Road residence, with- 
out being duly accounted for ; in other cases workmen have been employed 
in carpentering, bricklaying, painting, whitewashing, &c., at his houses, in 
his gardens, and at the Cemetery, for which, except in a few instances, he 
has not duly paid. 

“ Your Committee have caused a searching inquiry to be made into the 
allegations made at the trial that a contractor was allowed to deliver a 
quantity of cannel other than that contemplated in his contract. The con- 
tract was to deliver 5000 tons of Bestwood cannel during the three years 
1877-80. The actual deliveries thereunder amounted to nearly 6000 tons, 
of which 45 per cent. consisted of cannels other than Bestwood. Your 
Committee do not deem it advisable at present to say more than is neces- 
sary on this head, as a more explicit statement might prejudice the pro- 
ceedings which they may be advised to take in the matter. 

“ Your Committee have very carefully considered the evidence given at 
the Assize Courts in the trial referred to, together with the evidence since 
obtained, and having taken the opinion of an eminent Queen’s Counsel 
thereon, they are not of opinion that the same would warrant the Corpora- 
tion in taking criminal proceedings for conspiracy to defraud. But your 
Committee, as advised, have caused writs to be issued against Samuel 
Hunter and J. G. Hawkins (late Gas Engineer at Wigan) for the recovery 
of £2250 obtained by them in relation to the contract entered into by the 
Corporation with the Garswood Hall Collieries Company, Limited; and 
further against Hunter for £318 11s. 3d., the value of materials and the 
time and labour of workmen and servants of the Corporation taken and 
applied by him to his own ends and purposes whilst in the employment of 
the Corporation as Gas Engineer, and that an account may be taken of 
all moneys received by him by way of bribes and secret gratuities from 
persons negotiating for or entering into contracts with the Corporation, 
and of all other moneys, materials, and labour applied to his own use, and 
for payment over of the same to the Corporation, and for damages for 
eran of his contract to serve the Corporation with fidelity as such Gas 

ngineer, 

“With regard to the point (c) upon which they were requested to report, 
your Committee have not yet completed their inquiries into the capital 
expenditure on and working expenses of the Gas Department, and, there- 
fore, propose to postpone any recommendations on these subjects until 
ay | naar 4 their final report, which they have reason to hope will be at 
no distant date. : “ a i 

“‘!own Hall, Salford, (Signed) Francis H, Watmstey, Chairman, 

“ June 7, 1887.” 

Alderman WatMsLEY moved, and Alderman Hussanp seconded, that the 

report be approved and adopted, and this was unanimously resolved. 











East Surrey Water Company.—At the meeting of this Company, at 
the offices, Redhill, on the 4th inst., the report, of which an abstract was 
given in the Journat last week (p. 1047), was presented and adopted. The 
Chairman (Mr. E. Easton, C.E.) moved that dividends at the rates of 5 and 
44 per cent. on the preference shares, and 8 per cent. upon the ordinary 
shares, be declared ; and this was agreed to. It was subsequently resolved 
to issue debenture stock to the amount which the Company are auth orized 
to raise on mortgage or bonds, by which arrangement a saving of about 
+ br was expected. A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the 


P gs. . 





THE INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Statutory Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. H. Woxiasron Buake, M.A., F.R.S., 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. R, A. Cary) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Cuarrmay, in the course of his prefatory remarks, observed that the 
present was what was ordinarily called a statutory meeting. It was con- 
vened entirely to comply with the Act of Parliament governing limited com- 
panies. During the short time the Company had existed—practically little 
more than six weeks, for the allotments were only made about two months 
ago—there could not be much done requiring the shareholders’ approval. 
The first thing the Board had to do was to make arrangements for a suit- 
able start with the Welsbach burner in London, and particularly for the 
portion of the staff which was employed in the manufacture of the 
mantles. They had started a factory only on a small scale in the city ; and 
had also engaged rooms for manufacturing the mantles and other parts of 
the burner on a large scale in Westminster. They had had considerable 
difficulty in getting the first deliveries of burners, as it had taken the 
manufacturers some time to procure the necessary stamps and dies. The 
had obtained a large number of the burners from Vienna; and ha 
ordered, from three different parties in England, 30,000 burners. They 
would very probably have to increase these orders soon. The Board had 
— to be able to obtain a considerable number of burners and galleries 
at Vienna; but they had so many orders to execute there that they could 
not spare them very many pending the time they were having the 
burners completed in London. When the Directors visited Vienna 
there were about 30 post offices lighted. There were a greater number 
of places illuminated now; and the installations were constantly in- 
creasing. He might mention that in London the applications had been 
so numerous that the difficulty had been to know how possibly to comply 
with them. A considerable number of mantles and fittings were now being 
a oe day. Notwithstanding the fact that the Company had only 
existed six weeks, they had already no less than 500 customers ; amongst 
them being the Olympic, Gaiety, Lyceum, and Prince of Wales theatres ; 
and a considerable number had been ordered upon trial for Drury Lane. 
Having mentioned other well-known places which had adopted the light, 
particularly Willis’s Rooms, where they had 150 of the burners, the Chair- 
man went on to allude to the advantages attaching to the invention—viz., 
the great economy in gas; the beauty and steadiness of the light ; and the 
considerable diminution of heat. In places where the light had been fitted 
up in Vienna, they learned, from independent reports, that the decrease 
in temperature had made all the difference in the comfort of the rooms where 
a large number of employés were at work. The light had been warmly 
taken up by the medical profession, and there had been articles in the 
Medical Gazette, all referring in the highest terms to the great advantages 
to health and sight of this means of lighting. With regard to the gas 
companies, several Directors of the largest Gas Companies in London 
looked upon the light with great favour, because, although some people 
thought that the diminution in the consumption of gas would be detri- 
mental to the companies, those who were acquainted with these under- 
takings were aware that any improvement in burners always tended to the 
more rapid increase of their business. One of the London Companies was 
going to put the light among the burners they kept in stock to show their 
customers. He was happy to say, although it did not affect their Com- 
pany in any way, that the advance of the light in America was perfectly 
astonishing. No less than 200,000 burners had been ordered in New York, 
as well as an enormous quantity of the fluid needed for the preparation of 
the patents. This was a very fair test of the American opinion of the 
value of the light. Speaking of America, he might mention that they did 
not require for the purposes of the lights gas of high illuminating power ; 
and as there they had apparently endless supplies of natural gas coming 
out of the earth, the invention was in this respect specially advantageous, 
because with it the gas could be utilized. Referring to the Company’s 
prospective work, he said that everything, so far as he could see, augured 
extremely well for the future; and he felt perfectly confident they would 
have surprising and gratifying results. 

Mr. J. Macrear, F.C.S., F.1.C., addressed the shareholders at some 
length. He said he had been twice to Vienna; and on his last visit he 
found a considerably larger number of installations, negotiations were 
going on with the Government in regard to lighting the schools, and a 
commencement had been made in the way of supplying various towns in 
Austria other than Vienna. A small establishment had been started in 
Prague, with a manager from Vienna. A factory had also been started 
in Paris; and they were making good progress there. The French gas 
companies looked upon the light apparently as being a means of combating 
the electric light. There were a number of orders in hand in Paris for 
putting in the lights at 25 frs. apiece. Their price in London, however, 
was much less than this. The greatest difficulty they had had to contend 
with in London was to teach their employés the work; but they were 
rapidly getting over this trouble. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired whether there was likely to be any dearth of 
the material of which the mantles were made. 

Mr. Macrear replied that the zirconium was originally considered a rare 
substance. There were two kinds—one called noble zirconium, which 
was very scarce; but the other existed in enormous quantities in the 
Norwegian granite, and this class of zirconium they could get in unlimited 
quantity. Further than this, it could be obtained in America and in 
Canada; in one place it existed in the massive condition. In the Cali- 
fornian gold mines they also found it in small quantities. When he first 
interested himself in the light, he found he could not get zirconium at less 
than 25s. per pound; and it was now 3s. per kilogramme, which was equal to 
about 2 lbs. eae i 

The CHarrMan, replying to questions, said the negotiations with M. 
Franco, who represented the French Syndicate which had taken up the 
patent, had been concluded in a satisfactory manner. The patent realized 
£100,000; payable £50,000 in cash and £50,000 in shares of the French 
Company, though the latter had the option of paying them entirely in 
cash. The patents for Belgium and Spain were in the same position ; they 
had sold them for another £100,000. 

Mr. Macrear, replying to further questions, said there was no doubt 
whatever that the mantles were very delicate. If the glass was taken 
away from the carbon filament of the incandescent electric lamp, they 
would find it too tender to handle; and if the protecting glass was taken 
away from their lamp, they would find the mantle too delicate to handle. 
The mantle was not too delicate, when treated in an ordinary way, to 
allow of the glass being taken off and cleaned as often as might be required, 
and lit again and again. The lights had been used in the Post Office in 
London, under the care of the ordinary officials, and they had lasted for 
1700 hours; the glasses being cleaned carefully from time to time. 

The Cuarrman, replying to an inquiry as to the amount of capital sub- 
scribed, said the shares absolutely allotted and paid upon amounted to 
between £90,000 and £100,000. This was quite irrespective of the money 
they would receive for the foreign patents. They had enough capital to 
meet all the cash payments they had to make for the patents; and they 
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had quite sufficient working capital for their factory and other require- 
ments. He then went on to refer to an article in the Financial Critic for 
May 28, which he said apparently alarmed various shareholders ; but the 
statements contained therein were inaccurate from beginning to end. 

Admiral Sir E. INcLEFIELD, referring to the Directors who had retired 
from the Board, said he knew from an undoubted source that they left from 
no reason which affected the Company. He predicted a most successful 
future for the undertaking ; and concluded by proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and Directors for the assiduous manner in which they 
had attended to their duties. 

Mr. Lanr remarked that there seemed to be some difficulty in getting 
the burners about the country, on account of their fragile character ; and 
he wished to know whether they could be made to consume more than 
2% cubic feet of gas per hour. 

Mr. Futur seconded the vote of thanks, Sir Vincent BaRRINGTON 
supported it, and it was heartily accorded. 

he CHarrMaN, in acknowledging the compliment, remarked that he had 
had some of the lights in his house between two and three months, and 
the glasses had been regularly cleaned by the servants; and, as far as he 
was aware, there was not the bee appearances of failure. The Post Office 
had been trying the lights very pin ; and in Vienna they kad tested 
them for long periods. Of course, accidents might occur; but, as a rule, 
the lights had not given any trouble. 

Mr. Macrear, in ro to Mr. Lane, said there was comparatively little 
difficulty in sending the lights to any part. To send them (say) by parcel 
post, they had to treat them in a special way; and this required more than 
ordinary attention and care. He would say tliat he had for the present 
set his face against sending the lights into the country, as they had a 
London business which would occupy all their time. He had been carry- 
ing on tests for the strength of the mantle. Two of the lights were pre- 
pared complete, put in cardboard boxes, and packed in his travelling bag 
when he went to Vienna. The bag was left to the tender mercies of rail- 
way porters ; and the mantles arrived safely. A box containing 15 lights 
had been sent from Vienna to him per parcel post; and they had come to 
hand in good order. With regard to the sizes of the burners, there was no 
difficulty in making them much larger. They had now a burner, giving 
the light of 32 candles, consuming from 3 to 34 cubic feet of gas. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





STALYBRIDGE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue First TWELVEMONTH’s WORKING oF THE GAs UNDERTAKING. 

The annual statement of accounts of the Corporation of Stalybridge, for 
the year ended the 25th of March last, has been printed; and it includes 
the accounts of the Gas Department for the first complete year since the 
undertaking was acquired by the Corporation. The revenue account shows 
that the total income was £18,275, of which £15,013 was for gas supplied 
to private consumers, £1044 for public lighting, £1874 for residuals, and 
£313 for lighting and repairing lamps; the balance being made up of 
various smaller items. On the Sapeniiade side the total is £13,849, made 
up as follows :—Cost of manufacture, £11,231; distribution, £1418 ; lighting 
and repairing public lamps, £298; rents, rates, and taxes, £437; manage- 
ment, £464. The balance of £4425 14s. 8d. is carried to profit and loss 
account; and against it there are written off £3720 12s. 8d. for interest on 
loans, and £560 6s. 3d. for sinking fund—a sum of £2966 5s. 8d. (including 
£2821 9s. 1ld. brought forward on March 25, 1886) being left to carry to 
next year’s account. The expenditure on capital account during the year 
amounted to £2361 Os. 8d., of which £2318 12s. was for a new gasholder and 


tank, &c. The working statement of the Manager (Mr. Robert Hunter) 
is as follows :— 
Cubic Feet. 
Gas made, as per station meter. . ° » «+ « « 118,978,800 
o» BERGE. 6 +. 6..0 © os 6-0. 6 @ 118,916,000 
» purchased from Mossley Corporation , 584,500 
———_ 119,500,500 
» sold for public lighting and under contract —_7.024,400 
ee » toprivateconsumers . .. . .». + 96,700,400 


» Weedon works. « « es se e et eo 982, 


————_ 104,657,600 
»» unaccounted for (12°4 per cent. on the quantity delivered) 14,842,900 


Coal used, 73°90 percent... . . .« + + «+ » 8,660 tons. 
Cannel used, 26°10 percent... . . . + « « 8 ” 
—— 11,718 tons. 

Average production pertonofcoal .. . . . . « 10,158 cub. ft. 
Gas sold 7* ton of coal (excluding Mossley purchase) . 8,837 4, 
es +e 6 ee 6 eee + ee oe 8 2,938 tons. 

Ss hk «6 ot se 6 kn ee ee 700 
UES « Cte ie eet te the we 1,810 ,, 
Average illuminating power... . cw ee 19°6 candles. 


A rough analysis of the accounts gives the following results per 1000 
cubic feet of gas sold. Coals cost 1s. 4d., or deducting the amount received 
for residuals (43d.), 113d.; manufacturing cost 93d.; distribution, 33d. ; 
rents, rates, and taxes, 1d.; and management a little over 1d. The total 
working expenses were about ls. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the total 
cost of the gas, less the residuals, was 2s. 23d. per 1000 feet. The average 
price of gas sold was 3s. 1d. per 1000 feet; and the gross profit was 10:d., 
out of which sinking fund and interest charges have to be met. The 
gas made was 3,973,800 cubic feet more than in the previous twelve 
months; and the quantity sent out was 4,522,000 cubic feet more than 
in that period (the latter figure including the 584,500 cubic feet pur- 
chased for Mossley, and referred to above). The increase is satisfactory, 
especially if regard is had to the fact that since the Corporation took 
over the works a district averaging a consumption of 14 millions annually 
which was formerly supplied from the Stalybridge works has been ceded 
to the neighbouring Gas Committee of Dukinfield. 





BRatnTREE Water Suppty.—At the meeting of the Braintree Local 
Board on the 4th ult., a report was read from Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. 
C.E., as to the best means of dealing with the water supply of the town. 
Mr. Church stated that at the time the well and boring were sunk in 1854, 
the water rose to within 12 feet of the surface, but at the present time it 
stands at about 44 ft. 6 in.; so that since 1854 the head of water has 
decreased 32 ft. 6 in., and the rate of decrease during the last two years 
has been about 15inches per annum. At the present time, when pumping 
ceases for the day, there is only 2 feet of water left in the well. Mr.Church 
said he had examined the spring on Naylinghurst Farm; but, having 
regard to the cost of conveyance and the risk of contamination, could not 
recommend its being resorted to. He suggested two alternatives—viz., 
either to sink a new well and provide a separate engine-house and boiler, 
so that everything should be in duplicate; or to deepen the present well, 
and put in a new set of pumps. The estimate for the former scheme was 
from £1500 to £1800; and for the latter from £600 to £800, The question 
was discussed at some length, and ultimately adjourned to the next 
— of the Board. This took place on the Ist inst., when it was 
resolved to instruct Mr. Church to prepare a scheme and estimates for 
sinking a new well, with new pase ing machinery, and making the neces- 
sary alterations to the old wel pm § pumps. 





BURY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue FINANCES oF THE GAS UNDERTAKING. 

In the Journat last week (p. 1041) we gave the report of the Gas Com. 
mittee of the Bury Corporation on the working of their Department for 
the year ending March 31 last, which was presented to the Town Council 
at their meeting on the 2nd inst. It was stated that the presentation of 
the report gave rise to a discussion, which ended in the document being 
referred back to the Committee for further consideration; and it may now 
be of interest to give the proceedings which led to this result. 

The Mayor (Alderman Burrow) moved the confirmation of the Gas Com. 
mittee’s minutes, which comprised the report above alluded to. 

Alderman Horrince seconded the motion. 

Mr. BENTLEY moved, as an amendment, that the report be sent back to 
the Committee for further consideration. He said the Council would 
remember that twelve months ago the Committee presented a similar 
report to them, and at that time it was coupled with a recommendation 
to lower the price of gas. On that occasion the figures were presented on 
short notice, and little opportunity was afforded of considering them. He 
then asked if the accounts had been audited; and he was assured that 
they had been. Previous to coming into the Council Chamber he had seen 
the Borough Treasurer, and found that again the accounts had not been 
audited, and that they had been presented without the approval of the 
Accountants. He had not seen the accounts this year; but he understood 
that the same blunder was being made again which had been made from 
the formation of the Gas Committee until last year.* This blunder had 
resulted in a loss to the ratepayers of £1600; and if the accounts were 
made up in that form, it would entail a considerable loss for the — year, 
The Council would remember there was a great difference between the 
Finance Committee and the Gas Committee as to the mode in which the 
accounts were made up. When he drew attention to the matter, he was 
told by the Mayor that the accounts having been passed and confirmed by 
the Council in the previous May, it was then too late to alter them, but 
that next year the Gas Committee would consult the Finance Committee 
before passing their accounts. This had not been done; and if the Council 

assed the accounts, they would land themselves in the same difficulty as 
ar year. The action of the Finance Committee resulted last year ina 
saving of £247 14s. 8d., although they were assured by the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee that it could not be done—that the Finance Committee 
might alter the mode of keeping the accounts, but that the Income-Tax 
Commissioners would concede nothing. The Commissioners had agreed to 
the deduction of £5437, being the profits allowed to the consumers; £1050 
bank interest in suspense; and an allowance for public lighting, £945— 
being a total of £7432, = at 8d. in the pound, £247 14s. 8d. The Finance 
Committee also made a further recommendation. They believed they 
would not only be able to secure the £240, but another £134 18s. 8d. on 
the profits. The Finance Committee urged that, as in other corpora- 
tion gas-works, depreciation to the amount of 4 per cent. on the value 
of the machinery, plant, and mains should be set aside; and this would 
amount to £4000, which would have swallowed up the whole of the profit 
balance, and the amount added to the reserve fund. The Gas Committee 
said they had made a profit on the year of £10,143 14s. 11d. He had not 
seen the accounts, but he presumed they were on the same lines as before. 
What deductions would they have to make on the profit balance? The 
Borough Auditors reminded them that £1050 was the bank interest in 
suspense from last year. It was being held in suspense, and would have 
to go to the revenue of the ensuing year. It was not made this year, but 
the previous year, and would have to go into the revenue of this year. 
£3600, in round numbers, the consumers’ moiety, taking the amount of gas 
sold, had been credited, and had not been received; in fact, they had not 
touched a penuy. He hoped they would open a depreciation account, 
and they would require £4080 at 4 per cent. on the £102,000 capital 
expended on plant and mains; and the net result would be that they 
would reduce their profits of £10,143 by £8730, which would leave 
a profit for this year of £1413 14s. 1ld. instead of £10,000. But 
with regard to that £1413 14s. 11d., £600 was to be accounted for 
in the matter of interest on loans and mortgages, owing to the reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest and the issuing of Corporation stock, and 
similar amount, being the profit on the sulphate manufacture; so that the 
— on gas manufacture pure and simple would be only about £200. If 

e were only fortified by the opinion of the Finance Committee, he thought 
he should be justified in asking them not to pass the figures, for they were 
incorrect in every particular. He was fortified by stronger influence than 
that of the Finance Committee. They had gone before the Inland Revenue 
Department, who had virtually admitted the position taken up by the 
Finance Committee. They had, in addition, sent in a claim against the 
Revenue Department—amounting to £1600, which that Department had 
been overpaid by the ratepayers of the borough. The Finance Committee 
were in correspondence with the Department, and hoped to get some por- 
tion of the £1600 returned ; and there was no doubt that some would be 
refunded. The Borough Treasurer and himself had had two interviews 
with the Department, and they virtually agreed with the contention of the 
Finance Committee. The Inspector said it was an extraordinary thing 
that they had charged themselves with receiving moneys which they had 
never received at all; and he would have to tell the Department in London. 
The only explanation they could give was the surmise—and he thought it 
was @ correct surmise—that there were two motives for this manner ©! 
keeping the accounts. One was to make it possible to transfer a considerable 
sum in reduction of the rates each year; but another was to enable the 
members of the Committee, when they met at the annual picnic after the 
inspection of the gas-works, to resolve themselves into a mutual admira- 
tion society, and the Chairman to pose before the admiring ratepayers an 
town councillors as a very clever man, as that was the only department 
which made any profit, and they were making £8000 or £10,000 a year. 
This was all very well, and he should be delighted to think that they were 
making all this money ; but unfortunately they were paying for it. They 
had had to pay £1600 for the pleasure of listening to the members of the Gas 
Committee glorifying themselves for their cleverness. On the last occa- 
sion when he — to the Gas Committee to settle with the Finance 
Committee on what lines they should go on in future, Alderman Peers said 
it was then too late; but he agreed with the speaker that the question 
should be asked in time next year, and then he would support it. He 
therefore asked Alderman Peers to second the amendment. 

The Mayok said he wished to say one word, but he would not attempt 
any reply to Mr. Bentley’s statement except to call his attention to thé 
minute :—“ Your Committee do not propose to publish the statement of 
accounts until they and the Finance Committee have met and come 0 
some agreement as to the framing of these accounts which will be for the 
best advantage of the Corporation and ratepayers.” Mr. Bentley had let 
off a great deal of steam which he might have saved, besides a great d 
of the time of the Corporation. Much of what he had stated was wrong. 

Mr. Bentiey: You show a profit balance and say how you are going # 
dispose of it. 





* The “ blunder” referred to by the speaker is the computation of the profits for 
income-tax purposes at the initial price of 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, whereas 
the net price charged averages 6d, per 1000 cubic feet less than this amount. 
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The Mayor: We say that it will be made, but that the accounts will not 
be published until they are framed in the best mode. If we substituted 
the Finance Committee’s mode, it would be quite right. 

Alderman Prerrs, in seconding the amendment, said he thought the 
course he took last year was right; and at the call of Mr. Bentley he could 
not but do what he had been asked. He remembered the course taken 
last year, and thought it would have been much better, before the matter 
had been reported this year, to have consulted the Finance Committee. 

The Mayor: The report is only published for the Council. 

Alderman Perers said that when it was published to the Council it 
formed part of the minutes. That was the stumbling-block he could not 
get over last year. Having been published, it got into the newspapers; and 
when he read the report he thought that the Gas Committee had made 
a difficulty it would be hard to get over. He believed it was the intention 
of the Gas Committee to carry out the views of the Finance Committee; 
and they had done a great deal that Mr. Bentley wanted them to do in the 
matter of the additions tothe works, of which he quite approved. Only he 
thought it would have been better if they had apportioned so much fora 
depreciation and renewals fund before placing the report before the 
Council. In his opinion the Gas Committee had managed the works 
exceedingly well. It would be better if the Committee would give way and 
withdraw that particular part of their minutes. They would find it easier 
hereafter—easier with regard to the Inland Revenue Department; and 
they would be able to work better together. 

The Mayor: I say it is the report of the Gas Manager to the Gas 
Committee. 

Mr. BenTLEY: This is the report on the minutes: “ Read the following 
annual report of the Gas Committee.” 

The Mayor: If it were confirmed, the accounts would not be made out. 

Mr. Crossianp: It is resolved that the same be entered on the minutes 
subject to a satisfactory arrangement being made with the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. BENTLEY: You surely do not contend that this is not the report of 
the Gas Committee. It is not given as the report of the Gas Manager, 
but the annual report of the Gas Committee. You say you have made 
a certain profit, and you put in a paragraph how you are going to deal 
with it. I say that the profit has no existence. 

The Mayor: I say that you are stating that which is not true. You 
are apt to make assertions. 

Mr. Bentuey: I have proved it. 

The Mayor: You have proved it to your satisfaction ; that is all. Last 
year when the subject came up the accounts were not only printed, but 
acted upon. On that occasion the report was printed in the minutes of 
the proceedings of the different Committees, and in that report the Gas 
Committee proposed to deal with the profit in a manner satisfactory to 
the Finance Committee and the Corporation. If they wished the report 
to go back before it was brought before the Council, he did not think it 
would be objected to by any of the members of the Finance Committee. 
The Mayor then moved that the minutes be confirmed, with the excep- 
tion of the report ; and this was agreed to. 


KNARESBOROUGH LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 

The Manager of the Knaresborough Gas-Works (Mr. W. Stansfield) has 
just presented to the Gas Committee of the Local Board his report on 
the working of the gas undertaking for the year ending March 25 last, 
together with an abstract of the accounts for this period. The revenue 
account shows a net profit of £492, against £246 in the year 1885-6; being 
an increase of £246. Raw material cost £107 less, and the receipts for gas 
were £18 more than in the preceding twelve months; being a saving of 
£125 on these items alone. The coke receipts advanced £10 12s. 9d. last 
year, although the price was reduced from lls. 8d. to 10s. per chaldron 
during the winter months. The profit and loss account shows a clear 
profit of £1373 to be carried tereevl. According to Mr. Stansfield’s work- 
ing statement, the quantity of gas made in the period covered by the 
report was 13,995,500 cubic feet; being a decrease of 306,100 cubic 
feet. The gas made per ton of coal was 10,570 cubic feet—an increase 
of 563 feet from every ton carbonized. The gas sold and supplied 
to the public lamps was 9,520,000 cubic feet; that used at the works is 
estimated at 800,000 cubic feet—leaving 3,675,500 cubic feet unaccounted 
for, or a leakage upon the year of 26°25 per cent. Although this 
is a high percentage, it is less by 5°29 per cent. than it was in 1885-6. 
This is a matter which is evidently causing Mr. Stansfield some uneasi- 
ness. He has been overhauling his mains; and the improved results 
accruing therefrom are apparent from the working statements for the 
first and second half years which he gives at the end of the accounts. To 
these he calls the special attention of his Committee; and very properly. 
They show that in the first half year, before any of the new mains were 
laid, the quantity of gas made was 6,951,000 cubic feet; sold and used, 
4,458,000 feet—leaving a leakage of 35°86 per cent. In the second half 
year the gas made was 7,044,500 cubic feet; sold and used, 5,710,500 feet 
—leaving a leakage of 18°93 per cent. The net saving for the year was 
748,400 cubic feet. This, he points out, was in a great measure due to the 
relaying of new mains and services, improved working of the retorts, 
saving of leakage at the works, and better inspection of the meters. He 
recommends that the work of relaying the mains should be continued, 
with the view of still further reducing what he confesses is an “enormous” 
leakage. There have been nearly 40 cooking-stoves let out on hire or sold 
since the gas exhibition was held. 


GAS FOR JUBILEE ILLUMINATIONS. 

At the Meeting of the Rochdale Jubilee Celebration Committee last 
Wednesday, the Mayor (Mr. Heape) who presided, reported that since 
the discussion in the Town Council referred to in the JourNaL last week 
(p. 1048), the Gas Committee had met, and had resolved to afford to persons 
desirous of illuminating their premises on the night of the Jubilee celebra- 
tion a They of gas for four hours at a charge of 3d. for every 100 burners 

. The persons so supplied with gas would also, of course, have to 
defray all expense in connection with the apparatus used by them. 

At the Meeting of the Oldham Gas Committee the same day—Alderman 
Buckley presiding—the Town Clerk said that in accordance with the 

ling expressed at the last meeting of the Town Council (see ante, p. 1040), 
that the Committee should supply free gas for illuminating on the 21st 
lustant, he wrote to the local authorities in the district of supply, to 
ascertain whether they would require gas for the purpose, so that the 
hecessary arrangements could be made. He proceeded to read the letter, 
Which said that, as the feeling of the Council was strongly in favour of sup- 
Plying gas free of charge for the illumination of public buildings belonging 
to the local authorities in the Oldham gas-supply district, he would be 
flad to hear whether they (the local authorities) proposed to light all or any 
and which, of their public buildings on the occasion of the local celebration 
of the Jubilee, and the number of lights required. He had received a 

tter from the Clerk to the Royton Local Board, who said that he 
could not give a definite reply in the absence of the Chairman. The Clerk 
to the Lees Local Board wrote to say that they did not possess any public 
buildings in Lees. The Clerk to the Crompton Local Board said the letter 











would be placed before the Board at their next meeting; and the Clerk to 
the Chadderton Local Board said the Committee might take it for granted 
that no gas would be required for the illumination of any public buildings 
in Chadderton. The Mayor (Mr. Radcliffe) said they had no power to 
supply gas for nothing, and they consequently did not wish to push the 
matter to a vote in the Council; but he was sure they would be the very 
last to do anything which was not right. Eventually the Chairman 
moved that gas be supplied for the illuminations “at the usual price and 
in the usual way;” and the motion was carried. 

The Uxbridge Gas er = | will give a supply of gas for illumination 
purposes to consumers in the High Street of the town. 

It is reported that the Warwick Gas Company will supply gas free for 
illuminations on Tuesday evening next, and fix at cost price the necessary 
pipes and devices. The tower of the ancient parish church is to be illumi- 
nated in a novel and inexpensive fashion, which may commend itself to 
those who are interested in the “ beacon fires” suggestion. A 3-inch india- 
rubber ey will be connected in the belfrey with the ordinary gas-fittings, 
and will be carried to the top of the flag-staff. It will there be attached to 
about a foot of iron piping fastened to, and projecting above the top of 
the flagstaff. At the end of the iron pipe there will be an arrangement 
consisting of a tundish-sbaped burner partly filled with asbestos cloth to 
spread the flame; and the result is expected to be a splendid flambeau 
visible from a long distance. 


THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXHIBITION. 
(FROM OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT.) 

A large and important section of the Manchester Exhibition is devoted 
to the chemical and allied industries ; and amongst the exhibits grouped 
under the head of “ Destructive Distillation,” there is a very fine collection 
of coal-tar products and chemicals. Several large and really elegant stands 
have been fitted up and filled with a collection of the esutal puobasts from 
residuals obtained in the manufacture of gas; and to the uninitiated they 
will be perfectly astounding. Messrs. I. Levinstein and Co., of Manchester, 
have a most elaborate stand illustrating some of the main products obtained 
from coal tar. There are raw materials, intermediate products, and 
colouring matters, benzene, toluene, methyl and ethyl! aniline, res 
lamine, &c., about 100 different coal-tar dyes, with illustrations of their 
o—— to various kinds of materials. The Society of Chemical 
Industry, of Basle, Switzerland, also show a splendid collection of coal-tar 
colours, and various raw and intermediate products. Messrs. Sadler and 
Co., Limited, of Middlesbrough, have a large stand filled with coal-tar pro- 
ducts, crnde and refined, and alizarine, aniline, and other coal-tar dyes. 
Messrs. Hardman and Holdens, of Miles Platting, Manchester, have a case 
containing a collection of crude and purified products, illustrating the 
manufacture of commercial alizarine from coal tar, with specimens of dyed 
and printed goods, showing the application of alizarine to cotton, silk, 
wool, &c. Messrs. Hardman and Co., manufacturing chemists, of Miles 
Platting, have also a very interesting collection illustrating the manufac- 
ture of various useful products from gas residuals. This exhibit includes 
crude and purified products obtained from coal tar, ammoniacal liquor, and 
spent oxide; and there is an excellent model of a sulphate of ammonia 
and sulphuric acid works for the purpose of indicating the plant required 
in some of these manufactures. The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical 
Company, Limited, of Paris, make a very attractive display of colouring 
matters derived from coal tar and allied products, with specimens of tex- 
tiles, showing results obtainable upon cotton, wool, silk, and other animal 
and vegetable fibres. Smaller cases containing coal-tar products in colours 
and chemicals are also exhibited by the Manchester Aniline Company, and 
by Messrs. Dawson Bros., of Huddersfield. 

In the “ Metallurgy” group, several of the local colliery firms exhibit 
specimens of their special gas-making coals. The Abram Coal Company, 
of Bickershaw, Wigan, have samples of the Abram new Boghead cannel, 
selected cannel pickings, cannel nuts, and Arley gas coal; Messrs. Platt 
Bros. and Co., of Oldham, show a piece of their Mountain Mine coal, as 
well as coke made from washed Mountain Mine coal; the Astley and 
Tyldesley Coal and Salt Company, Limited, exhibit specimens of their 
Hartley gas coal; and the Darcy Lever Coal Company, near Bolton, dis- 
play a number of specimens from the cannel seam recently discovered at 
their colliery. Mr. Miles Settle, the Manager of this Company, also shows 
his now well-known water cartridge—in complete form, in section, and as 
it is placed in the bore-hole ready for firing—and two of his new miners’ 
electric lamps, the chief feature of which is that the incandescent lamp 
is surrounded with water, the liberation of which by the accidental 
breaking of the lamp at once cuts off the electric current, and puts out the 
light; the circuit being maintained by a float in the water contained in 
the outer glass casing of the lamp. Mr. H. Simon, of Manchester, has a 
model of the Simon-Carves recuperative coke-oven, and a model of Simon's 
continuous ammonia still; together with drawings of the sulphate of 
ammonia works of the Stafford Corporation, samples of coke and bye- 
products from the Simon-Carvés ovens, benzol from gas, and ammonia 
products made by Simon’s apparatus. 

Messrs. W. H. Bailey and Co., of the Albion Works, Salford, show a 
collection of pumps suitable for gas, water, and chemical purposes, with 
a variety of accessory fittings. Other well-known pump makers in the 
district also have a large display of their similar specialities; and in the 
machinery in motion section of the exhibition, there is an extraordinarily 
keen competition as to who can make the most prominent exhibit. 
Messrs. Frank Pearn and Co.,of Manchester, who have supplied a number 
of their pumps to the Manchester Gas- Works, have on view several of their 
special pumps suitable for the above purpose and for ammoniacal liquor ; 
and amongst other leading exhibitors are Messrs. Goodbrand and Co., Mr. 
J. Cameron, and Messrs. Hulme and Lund, all of whom have important 
exhibits, and show specialities in pumps which are worth inspection. 

Manufacturers of gas apparatus for heating and cooking are conspicuous 
by their absence ; and one of the most notable firms who are absentees are 
Messrs. T. Fletcher and Co., who, I understand, declined the restricted 
space allotted to them. The only prominent exhibitors are Messrs. W. 
and A. C. Russell and Co., of Pendleton ; and, owing to the very limited 
amount of room they have obtained, they are only able to show, amongst 
their other exhibits, one specimen of a range adapted for the consumption 
of gas. Being thus restricted, they have chosen, out of the various gas- 
ranges which they make, the one which seems to have met general favour, 
and the best as a good useful class of gas-range. This is a 5 feet square 
close and open range of the Lancashire and Yorkshire type, highly 
finished and electro-plated ; and it may be described as a combined coal 
and gas range. It consists of a cast-iron oven on one side, for the use of 
coal alone; the fire part being ay wee | convertible to close or open by a 
simple arrangement, one feature in which is that the fire-cover has the 
couplets so attached that they do not require to be removed when folded 
up, as is ordinarily the case. On the other side of the range is an oven to 
be heated by gas alone. Immediately above this oven is one of Messrs. 
Russell’s popular folding gas-grids, and on the top there is a grilling-oven 
for grilling under the flame. Thecoal and gas ovens are quite independent 
of each other; but the fumes from both go into the same chimney. The 
bottom gas-oven is heated by side burners, with a special ventilating 
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arrangement; and the folding grid on the top of this is so contrived that 
it can be folded up out of the way, leaving the hob or hearth over the gas- 
oven available for heating by coal alone if desired. The chief aim in this 
range has been to dispense with any complicated arrangements, and to 
combine the best features of a gas-oven with the addition of a complete 
set of oven and grate for coal fires; and the firm have certainly succeeded 
in producing a generally useful and serviceable range, which will meet the 
requirements of those who in the winter prefer to have a coal fire and in 
summer to cook by gas, without having to set up separate ranges. 

Another exhibit which may be noticed before I close to-day is the 
syphon liquid-meter, for measuring water and other liquids, shown by Mr. 
W. Cowan, of Edinburgh. The meter is very simple in arrangement, and 
open to view in allits parts. It consists of two measuring chambers which 
are alternately filled through a reciprocating funnel and emptied by 
syphons. The measuring capacity of each chamber is the quantity it is 
capable of containing between the surface of the water which remains in 
the chamber after each action of the syphon and the level which must be 
attained before the action can commence again. The funnel receives its 
reciprocating motion from a beam, to the axis of which it is fixed; and 
this beam is moved by a lower beam, the motion of which is due to the 
alternate discharge of water from the two syphons into buckets on the end 
of the beam. This motion is transmitted to the upper beam by means of 
connecting-rods. The lower beam is maintained in an inclined position by 
the weight of water in its interior. While the chamber is being filled, the 
bucket on the end of the beam immediately below it is in a position to 
receive and be loaded by the first water that runs from the syphon ; and 
this depresses one end of the beam whenever the weight becomes suflicient 
to overcome the resistance of the otherend. This point being reached, 
and the beam having passed the horizontal position, the water in the 
interior moves to what is now the lower end, and determines the downward 
tendency, which without this assistance the emptying of the bucket might 
have lessened. The end of each syphon projects far enough under the 
chamber to admit of its being sealed by the small quantity of water which 
the bucket retains, and the seal is increased by the water which accumu- 
lates. The effect of this is to retard the rise of the water within the 
syphon until it has attained such a height in the chamber as will, on the 
removal of the seal when the bucket descends, secure the certain and full 
action of the syphon. Although the measurement of water is the principal 
object of this meter, there are many other liquids for which it can be 
used, and for which it is specially made. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT HASTINGS. 

According to the published reports of the proceedings at the annual 
meeting of shareholders of the Hastings and St. Leonards Electric Light 
Company, Limited, last Tuesday, the business is not particularly flourish- 
ing. It appears that the Company have now, on 7 a circuits, 30 arc 
and 704 incandescent lamps, as against 27 arc and 576 incandescent lamps 
at the corresponding period last year. The sum of £3186 8s. 7d.—the amount 
given up by the liquidator of the Hammond Electric Light and Power 
Supply Company—has been placed to the reserve account, to meet depre- 
ciation on plant and machinery. Therevenue account shows a gross profit 
of £248 9s. 10d. on the total receipts of £1835 11s. 4d. Against this, how- 
ever, has to be charged the amount paid for interest on the bank overdraft 
and loan—viz., £247 4s. 7d.; thus leaving a net profit of £1 5s.8d. The 
Directors consider that a determined effort should now be made to pay off 
the overdraft, and also to raise a sufficient further sum of money to enable 
them to extend their operations. They suggest the raising of £5000 by 
debenture bonds. In moving the adoption of the report embodying the 
foregoing suggestion, the Chairman (Mr. H. M. Baker, J.P.) said it was 
necessary to raise the amount named; but only one shareholder beside 
the Directors had promised to invest £200. They were perfectly sincere 
in what they stated in the report—that if they had the amount of money 
they required, they could pay off the debt at the bank and increase the 
business. It would be for the shareholders to consider, at a meeting called 
for the purpose, what would be the best thing todo. The Directors felt 
very strongly that they had not only invested their money, but were spend- 
ing much time and anxious thought in the business. While they were not 
finding fault, they thought they might have had more support from the 
inhabitants of the town generally. The Board had not given the share- 
holders a dividend; but they felt that they deserved it. Mr. J. Reeves, 
jun., seconded the motion. Mr. F. A. Langham concurred in what 

ad been stated. He did not hesitate to say that he was an advocate 





for stopping the further progress of the Company unless the share-: 


holders came to the rescue. The Directors had good reason to ask them for 
assistance ; they knew there was a demand for the light beyond what they 
could supply, and if they could only extend their operations, they could get 
more custom. Having mentioned that the engines and machinery had been 
urchased for £14,000, he pointed out that if they scraped on as they had 
n doing, the plant would depreciate in value, and they would be in a 
worse position to wind up the concern than at the present time. He 
further said that if they obtained the £5000, they would double their profits, 
and pay 5 per cent. ; but if it was not forthcoming, he should advocate that 
the Company be wound up. The report was adopted. Replying to a vote 
of thanks to the Directors, the Chairman said the compliment was one ray 
of comfort to them. He hoped that means might be found to prevent 
another company from building up a fortune on their ashes, 





RocupaLEe Corporation Gas Suppty.—The Gas Committee of the Roch- 
dale Corporation have issued their report on the working of the gas 
undertaking for the year ending March 25 last. It shows a net increase of 
profits, as compared with the previous financial year, of £1805. The 
following are the principal figures :—Gas made, 1887, 316,964,000 cubic feet ; 
do., 1886, 308,549,000 cubic feet—increase 8,415,000 cubic feet. Gas sold 
and used, 1887, 283,537,500 cubic feet; do., 1886, 271,717,600 cubic feet— 
increase, 11,819,900 cubic feet. Value of gas sold, after deducting discounts, 
1887, £42,007 ; do., 1886, £40,644—increase, £1363. Surplus profits, 1887, 
£12,127; do., 1886, £10,322—increase, £1805. New consumers’ services laid 
last year, 285; total number of services laid to March 25, 1886, 22,984— 
total, 23,269. The new mains laid during the year cost £34; and the 
new services, £77. 

Tue Petitions In Favour oF THE CoaL anp Wine Dves.—It is under- 
stood that the Coal and Wine Dues Petition Committee at their meetin 
last Friday decided to report to the House that the allegations in penton | 
to bogus petitions in favour of the Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill 
have been established. Acting on precedent, the Committee will state 
that in their opinion the person employed by Mr. Carlton Roberts to 
obtain signatures has been guilty of a breach of the privileges of the 
House, and should be dealt with accordingly. Mr. Carlton Roberts will be 
exonerated from complicity in the irregularities ; there being no evidence 
to show that he acted otherwise than in perfect good faith, and believed 
the signatures to have been obtained in a bond fide manner. The Com- 
mittee were to meet again yesterday for the purpose of finally revising 
their report; and it was expected that the matter would probably be 
brought before the notice of the House before questions last evening. 





a 


THE PROPOSED SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE CITY OF LONDON 
FROM ARTESIAN WELLS. 

At the Meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 
last Tuesday—Mr. Granam Kina in the chair—a — was brought up 
from the Streets Committee, containing a recommendation that the offer 
of Messrs. Z. Hills and Co. for the construction of an artesian well at 


the Artizans’ Dwellings in Petticoat Square, Middlesex Street, for the 


sum of £1750, be accepted. 

The Cuarrman moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Lonpon wished to know whether the opinion of any scientific men 
had been taken as to the probability of obtaining water, as otherwise, 
like the children in the nursery tale, they might “ crack their crowns” over 
the job. 

Mr. MattuHovseE thought great credit was due to the Engineer for the 
erseverance and trouble he had taken in the matter. He said it would 
e a “red-letter day” in the annals of the Commissioners of Sewers if 

they could relieve the citizens of London from the pe placed on 
them by the Water Companies in charging upon the rateable value of the 
roperty supplied, instead of on the quantity of water consumed. He 
elieved there was below London abundance of water to be had by simply 
boring for it. 

Mr. Beit (Chairman of the Streets Committee) said the matter had 
been thoroughly inquired into by the Committee, and twice referred to 
the Engineer; and he hoped that the report would be passed. ; 

The report was then agreed to, and referred back to the Committee for 
execution. 





GRAND JUNCTION WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Assembly of this Company was held last Wednesday, 
at the Offices, 65, South Molton Street, W.—Mr. E. Goopuucu Fox in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. O. Coe) read the notice convening the meeting; 
and the Directors’ report for the half year ending March 3l—an abstract 
of which appeared in the Journau last week—was taken as read. 

The CHarrman : It is now my duty to call your attention to the report, 
A certain amount of satisfaction, on the whole, may be found init; but,on 
the other hand, there may be a little phase of disappointment, though it 
will be very trifling. The accounts show that there has been an increase 
in the water-rental—not perhaps so large as in previous half years, but 
still an increase—and a diminution in the expenditure. There is a slight 
depression in affairs just now, caused by the class of houses unoccupied, 
and other matters connected with it; and we withdrew our money that was 
on deposit, which lost us the interest. There is thus a little wave of disap- 
pointment noticeable in going through the accounts; and we cannot give 
you 93, but only 93 per cent. [A Voice: 9 per cent.] It is 94 per cent. 
for the year; but we will say at the rate of 9 per cent. for the past half 
year. As to the works in hand, there is a paragraph in the report 
referring to a new line of 18-inch mains from the Campden Hill 
works to the Edgware Road. This extension was absolutely necessary; 
and it is now in working order. It gives that facility for an in- 
creased pressure, respecting which we were somewhat troubled. Since 
I have been connected with the Company, another exigency has 
arisen beyond the extended supply. We have now a large number of 

alatial buildings in the West-end; and they want hydraulic lifts. We 
ew to find the water, and a certain increased pressure. This will pay us 
very well; but it does not do so yet. We, however, had to make provision 
for this; and we had also to make allowance for the pressure to various 
important high places. We have already spent a good deal of money on 
the 75-horse power engine which has been erected at the Kew Bridge 
works; and we have completed the line of puddle wall at Hampton, which 
we found necessary. I do not know that I can explain what this puddle 
wall is; but I may say, in a very few words, that we draw a large quantity 
of water from the gravel bed between us and the Thames. In one of our 
filter-beds now and then the cement may have cracked, and the water was 
drawn off by a neighbouring Company; so we have constructed this barrier 
between us. What we had already filtered, we did not want taken away. 
There was no unfriendly feeling to any other Company ; but what we had, 
we wanted to keep for our customers. With regard to the important work 
we have in hand—the reservoir at Ealing—you have had your attention 
called from time to time to the fact that we have had a great increase in 
the number of houses every year. London is extending in the North-West 
of our area of.supply; and we have had 1100 or 1200 houses or more 
annually added on to our district. We were bound to look this fact 
in the face. A few years ago, when we had a succession of wet seasons, it 
was very detrimental to agriculturists, but rather profitable to water com- 
panies. Then we got along pretty well; now, with the droughty sum- 
mers we have, there is a claim on us in hot weather beyond the 
ordinary average supply of 20 per cent. We require to meet this state of 
matters. I may just mention, for your information, that in 1879 the 
maximum quantity of filtered water supplied in the driest weather did not 
exceed 90 million gallons per week. The new works at Hampton were 
then carried out, augmenting the Company’s plant by one-third. The 
number of houses supplied was 39,000. The supply of filtered water 
increased in 1886 to 124 million gallons per week; and the number of 
houses is now 53,000—being an increase of 14,000 since 1879. We are 
always anxious to maintain our income, but we must see that we have no 
difficulty in giving the necessary supply of water. The work we have now 
in hand will meet all our difficulties; and we shall have no occasion to 
trouble you with anything further. We have now the reservoir building, 
for which we are going to pay £31,956; but in ordinary times it would 
have cost us £50,000. We were very desirous therefore to proceed 
with the work at once, and to let the earth subside. This reservoir 
will hold 50 million gallons; and the surface of the water will be 
1934 feet above the Ordnance datum—an altitude suflicient to reach 
the high service of any house in the Company’s town district. Now 
what will this save us? I will quote from the Engineer's report. He 
says: “In this reservoir a store of water will be accumulated, by filling 
it at convenient times, to be drawn upon during the hot weather, 
when the demand is in excess of the ordinary average supply by * 
per cent. This arrangement will prevent the necessity of our working 
the filters and engines, and the extension of the works for filtering and 
pumping, with the accompanying lines of conduit mains, that would other- 
wise be required.” We thought we were a prosperous Company, and that 
we had better do this work instead of letting it tide over. I have, I hop® 
made myself plain with regard to this question. I myself and my 0 
leagues have given a great deal of personal attention and time to the 
affair. Your Board has laboured at it; for what we want to sustain 18 our 
dividend and our works at the same time. A little phase of disappoint 
ment has come over us; but, I think, it is only temporary, and that we 
shall be able to maintain our position by and by. As to the quality of our 
supply, the chemists say that we are doing everything that is right, a¢ 
that we are supplying water of excellent quality. We have again the plea 
sure of informing you that the direct supply from the main to the house 
has increased ; about 600 houses having been placed on the continuous 
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system this half year. Many complaints are made against water com- 
panies in connection with this subject, when really the cistern is at fault, 
owing to the head of the family not seeing that it is cleaned outas it ought 
to be. We have, however, no power of surveillance, nor do the local autho- 
rities see to the matter. We get over this difficulty by giving the direct 
supply from the mains. The Conservators of the Thames are always anxious 
to obtain a little more money out of us; and they have brought in a Bill 
for this purpose. The Chairmen of the London Water Companies have 
frequently met on this subject; and the demands made upon us have been 
modified. After due and very careful consideration, we have com- 
promised the question; and we shall have to pay £1000 per annum more 
to the Conservators as our contribution. The Companies have the power 
to pump an increased quantity of water from the ssc for this extra 

ayment. We thought it was better to come to this arrangement than to 

ave a contest over the matter. The legal advisers, secretaries, engineers, 
and all the Chairmen discussed this matter; and we have done the best 
that we could. I have nothing further to say to you; but in presiding 
over this Company to-day, I may say that I regard it as one of the most 
substantial investments in the country. Though this little wave of dis- 
appointment has come, you see it has made no difference in the market 
value of the stock; and it ought not todo so. We are very proud of our 
works at Hampton, and also of the work that is going on at Ealing. I 
should very much like those who have a large interest, and even those who 
have @ erall interest, to take a pilgrimage to these works, and see what 
we are doing; and I think they would be very pleased with them. I will 
now move in the usual way the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. J. W. Cooper seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. S, Hancrove said he thought the Company were to be very much 
congratulated respecting the erection of the new storeage reservoir. He 

afterwards traced the increase of the payments made by the Company to 
the Thames Conservators, beginning in 1819, when the Company first 
commenced to take water from the Thames, at five guineas per annum, 
until, with the extra £1000 now to be paid, their annual contribution 
would be £2300. It was, he added, a large sum which had to be paid to 
the Conservators, seeing that all the Companies were paying that body; 
but he thought that the Directors were to be congratulated on the arrange- 
ment which they had made, and also on thus being saved the expense of a 
parliamentary contest. 

Mr. BrapFievp inquired whether more capital would be required to pay 
for the new reservoir. 

The CHarmman stated that a small additional amount might be wanted, 
but not this year. 

Mr. W. Hunter thought it was not a matter of surprise that the Thames 
Conservators wished to get a little more money out of the Water Com- 
panies, seeing that they required so much; but, after all, the supply 
obtained from the river was a very cheap source for the Companies to draw 
upon. Hehad been very glad to see Mr. Baldwin Latham had stated that, 
though the Companies were taking a large amount of water from the 
Thames, yet the amount might be doubled or trebled without any injury 
being done to the river. 

Mr. H. Pero said he thought that the statement of the Chairman was 
very satisfactory ; and the most gratifying feature about it, to his mind, 
was the very large increase in the number of houses in the Company’s 
district. Though he had felt a “slight pang” about the dividend, still it 
was a very good one; and he thought that the proprietors ought to con- 
gratulate the Board on their courage in stating frankly that they could 
not pay more, As for any temporary fluctuation in the market value of 
the stock, this was of no consequence, as the stock was held for investment 
and not for speculation. For his own part, he regarded it as a very excel- 
lent investment. There was one remark that he would make as a con- 
sumer—namely, to express a hope that, in their dealings with the public, 
they would do all they could to conciliate their customers. 

The Cuarrman: We do. 

Mr. Peto (continuing) said he saw that the West Middlesex Company 
were going to make a great concession. They could not themselves do 
this; but he thought they ought to do all that they could. 

Mr. I. A. CROoKENDEN referred to the notice which had been given by 
Mr. Kelly to the effect that it should be a Standing Order, in all future 
Bills for an increase of capital powers, that the basis of charge by water 
companies should be on the net annual value. When Mr. Torrens’s Bill 
was introduced, it proposed to embrace both inside and outside the Metro- 
politan area ; but the most violent opponents of the Companies admitted 
that it.would be eminently unfair to place the basis of charge on net 
annual value outside the Metropolitan area. It was therefore amended ; 
and as they were all aware, it now only applied to the area within the 
Metropolis. He hoped Sir Henry Holland—who had done so much for 
them—would use his influence, and that every effort would also be made 
both by directors and shareholders to bring their parliamentary influence 
to bear on the attempt now proposed to be made, to do bya side wind 
what the House deliberately rejected when Mr. Torrens’s Bill was before 
it. He spoke with a good deal of feeling on the subject, because it would 
make a great change to his Company if the proposed alteration were 
made. There was very little control inside the Metropolis, though there 
was some protection ; but outside the Metropolis there would be nocontrol 
on the authorities. A house might be rented at £40, and this might be its 
gross annual value; but the overseers might fix its rateable value at £20. 
What Mr. Kelly proposed would, if carried out, be most unfair in its 
operations—in fact, it would be a confiscating measure. 

The CuarrMan, in reply, having thanked Mr. Peto for his kind obser- 
vations, said that the Directors had not been unmindful of the subject 
to which Mr. Crookenden had called attention. He might state that the 
Chairmen’s Committee could be called together at any moment by Mr. 

Hollams, their Solicitor. Everything that came before Parliament would 
have their careful consideration, as would also the remarks that had been 
made by Mr. Crookenden. 

The motion was then put, and unanimously agreed to. 

The Caarmman next proposed the following resolution :—“ That a divi- 
dend for the last financial half year at the rate of £9 pe cent. per annum 
upon the ordinary share capital of the Company, and of £7 10s. per cent. 
per annum on the £25 C shares, and of £7 per cent. per annum on the new 
ordinary £50 shares, be now declared, and that warrants for the payment 
of the same be issued on and after the 15th day of July next.” 

Mr. J. Best seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. F, Tacart, seconded by Mr. Cooren, the retirin 
Directors (Messrs. E. G. Fox, W. F. Higgins, and H. Mott) were re-elec 
to their seats at the Board; and Mr. James Best was afterwards re-elected 
Auditor, on the motion of Mr. NayLor, seconded by Mr. Harcrove. : 

Mr. Best, in returning thanks, testified to the admirable manner in 
which the books were kept in the offices. 

Mr. Hunter then moved, and Mr. Cooper seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and Directors for their able conduct of the Company’s affairs. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The Cuarman briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

On the motion of Mr. Brst, a vote of thanks was also passed to the 
Secretary and staff. 








The Secretary, in reply, expressed the thanks of his brother officers 
and himself. He could assure the proprietors that every effort would be 
made by them to maintain the present position of the Company, and, if 
possible, to improve upon it. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


THE CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL AND THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

A Special Meeting of the Liverpool Corporation was held last Thursday 
—the Mayor (Mr. J. Poole) in the chair—to consider the Corporation 
Water and Improvement Bill as amended by the Committee of the House 
of Commons. The result of the parliamentary inquiry was briefly noticed 
in the Jounnat for the 3lst ult. (p. 1005); and the proceedings are now 
being reported in our “‘ Parliamentary Intelligence.” 

Sir W. Forwoop moved—* That the Liverpool Water and Improvement 
Bill as passed by the Committee of the House of Commons be accepted, 
except the clauses relating to an alteration of the water charges; and 
that the Town Clerk be instructed to proceed with the remainder of the 
Bill.” Sir William explained that the Committee of the House of 
Commons had sanctioned the deviation made in the Vyrnwy aqueduct; 
and they had given the Corporation extended power to prevent the pollu- 
tion of streams running through their reservoirs, and also power to sell 
water to urban and suburban authorities within 20 miles of any part of 
the pipe line. This portion of the Bill was opposed by the Severn Commis- 
sioners ; and though the Committee approved of it, it was probable that 
the Commissioners would continue the opposition in the House of Lords. 
The clauses relating to water charges were opposed by several of the 
local authorities ; and to these he wished to wie The present system 
of levying water charges was twofold. First of all, they levied a rate of 
6d. in the pound, which was met half by the owner and half by the occu- 
pier of the property; and this rate was paid by consumers and non-con- 
sumers in the city, and in the city only. The moneys obtained by the 
water-rate and received for water sold by meter were placed to the cre- 
dit of the water account; and the balance then remaining to be pro- 
vided was acquired by means of a rent paid by all consumers of 
water inside and outside the city, with the difference that the out- 
side consumers paid 13 per cent., or 3d. in the pound, more than the 
inside. The effect of these charges was that inside the city | 
paid a rate of 6d. and a rent of 9d.—altogether, 1s. 3d. in the poun 
—whilst outside they paid a rent of only ls. in the pound. There- 
fore, the consumers of water inside the city were paying 3d. in the 
pound more than those outside. The Water Committee very popes 
considered that the time had arrived when this distinction ought to be 
done away with. In the Bill under consideration it was proposed to extend 
the rate of 6d. in the pound outside the city to those not having water for 
domestic purposes, and to equalize all other charges, as well as to supply 
suburban authorities with water for sanitary purposes at the same rate 
as the Corporation were charged inside the city boundaries. This would 
have added a sum of about £12,000 on the outside of the city, and would 
have reduced the rent for the consumption of water both inside and outside 
to the extent of 1d. in the pound. The Corporation had encountered 
strong opposition from several suburban local boards, and also from the 
Liverpool Gas Company ; and, after three weeks’ consideration, the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons came to the conclusion that the 6d. rate 
was excessive. They considered that the city of Liverpool obtained some 
advantage in the water supply over and above that enjoyed by the out- 
townships, which would be more fully measured by a rate of 3d. than one 
of 6d.in the pound. They, therefore, decided to reduce the rate to 3d. 
payable in the city only, and in consideration of the city paying this rate, 
they absolved the Corporation from paying £2500 which they now paid for 
water used for public purposes; and subject to the rate of 3d. they equa- 
lized the rent inside and outside the city. The result of this decision was 
to throw £4000 more upon the out-townships; and this was so far satis- 
factory. But unfortunately it entirely altered the incidence of taxation 
within the city; and non-consumers—warehouses, oflices, and lock-up 
shops—would have the advantage of saving 3d. in the pound, whilst con- 
sumers inside and outside the city would, under the Bill, have to pay 2d. 
in the pound more than they did at present. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee felt it would be wrong to acquiesce in the clauses of the Bill as at 
present settled, because if they did it would place them in an unjust posi- 
tion. Almost without exception in every town in England the out-town- 
ships paid more than the city and borough consumers, because it was 
more expensive to supply water outside than inside. The Committee had 
carefully considered their position. They felt that if they accepted the 
clauses as they stood, they would be acquiescing in the principle that the 
inside consumers ought to pay more than those outside. This was a prin- 
ciple they entirely repudiated. : 

Bows, in seconding the motion, endorsed the remarks of Sir W. 
Forwood, and urged upon the Council the advisability of striking out the 
clauses referred to. 

The Deputy Town CLERK (Mr. Clare), at the request of the Mayor, read 
a memorial from the Liverpool Warehouse Owners’ Company, Limited, 
who represented an assessable value of £100,000,and who urged that the 
clauses for the relief of the city should not be dropped in consequence of 
amendments, and that under no consideration should the Council consent 
to give up the advance which had been made in the Bill towards the relief 
of the city in the matter of the water-rate, which now bore upon merchants, 
shopkeepers, and traders in the city with excessive weight. 

r. T. Hucues moved, as an amendment—* That the Bill passed by the 
Committee of the House of Commons be accepted ; and that the Town- 
Clerk be instructed to proceed with the Bill.” He said the House of 
Commons Committee had laid down the principle that the water supply 
was of great advantage to Liverpool owing to the density of its population. 
But they thought it was most unjust to fix the 6d. rate for any such 
advantage. They found that in no other city throughout the kingdom 
was there a rate levied for more than 3d. in the pound. ‘Therefore they 
considered it was only right and equitable that they should reduce the 
Liverpool rate down to 3d., because they thought this was certainly the 
maximum amount which they ought to pay for the benefits they were to 
receive. They must bear this in mind—that although the 3d. rate was to 
be levied upon Liverpool only in future, they received something for it; 
they received all their water for public purposes. Again, there was the 
relief to small traders—relief which certainly ought to be given. He 
thought the Corporation were bound to accept the Bill as offered to them. 

Mr. J, Mixes seconded the amendment. 
After considerable discussion, the amendment was lost by 19 votes to 12. 
The motion was then put and carried. 








Ir is reported that at the meeting of the Liverpool Corporation Water- 
Works Committee on the 31st ult., a letter was read from the solicitors 
acting for Mr. Hawksley, intimating his refusal of the amount offered 
(without prejudice) by the Committee in settlement of his claim. The 
Town Clerk was instructed to reply, expressing the Committee’s desire 
that the Arbitrator to whom will have to be referred the questions between 
Mr. Hawksley and the Corporation be a Queen’s Counsel. 
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THE GAS SUPPLY OF MELBOURNE. 


EXTENSIONS AT THE WEST MELBOURNE STATION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
Gas Company. 


Our readers are aware, from statements which have from time to time 
appeared in the JourNAL, that the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne 
have been considerably extending their West Melbourne works, in accord- 
ance with plans prepared by the Engineer of thisstation (Mr. J.T. Wynn), 
under whose personal superintendence they have been carried out. As the 
alterations in their entirety will involve an outlay, for materials and labour, 
to the extent of something like £100,000, some account of them may be 
interesting. This we are pleased to be able to furnish in the following 
article from the Melbourne Argus of April 30 last, which will enable our 
readers to take a glance at an important colonial gas undertaking :— 


The rapid growth of the city of Melbourne more seriously affects the 
Metropolitan Gas Company than, probably, any other body or institution 
in the metropolis. To keep pace with its ever-increasing requirements in 
the way of gas lighting has been a task of no ordinary difficulty, and to 
get far ahead of present necessities has involved an enormous amount of 
labour and a large expenditure of money; but the Directors of the Com- 
pany are endeavouring to prove themselves equal to the occasion, and are 
now making ample provision for some years tocome. The magnitude of 
the work undertaken may be gathered from the statement that the busi- 
ness of this Company increases at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, and 
that it is in order to get some years in advance of present requirements 
that the sum of £100,000 is being spent in labour and material at the West 
Melbourne station alone. The metropolis and suburbs are supplied with 
gas from three stations—viz., Fitzroy, South Melbourne, and West Mel- 
bourne. The latter stations, covering 14 acres, situated on the banks of 
the Yarra, is the most important, inasmuch as it supplies the whole of the 
city, Hotham, Flemington, and Carlton. The demand made upon the 
resources of this station has been sufficiently great to necessitate the 
remodelling and rebuilding of nearly the whole works; and these, when 
completed according to the plans, will to all intents and ———— be 
entirely new. A brief description of what has already been finished and 
what remains to be done will no doubt be of general interest. 

Entering the gate, on the right-hand side are the new stove and meter 
peers where all repairing is done. When it is stated that there are 
no less than between 10,000 and 12,000 gas-stoves on hire, and probably the 
same number belonging to householders in use in the metropolis, it will 
be readily understood that plenty of employment is provided in this 
department. It will probably surprise many to learn that 40 per cent. of 
the entire production of gas at this station is consumed between sunrise 
and sunset; and it is fair to assume that the largest proportion of this 
amount is used for cooking purposes. In the meter-shop, men are con- 
stantly engaged in putting together meters, which come out from England 
in pieces, and also in repairing old ones. Farther on is a substantial 
building containing the Manager’s offices and rooms for draughtsmen; a 
photometer-room ; a valve-room ; a governor-room; a room for the station- 
meter, which is capable of recording the passage through it of 100,000 
cubic feet of gas per hour; and the foreman’s room, above which is a 

rettily designed tower, commanding a view of the whole of the works. 

eyond this building is a dismantled gasholder, which has done duty for 
30 years, and is now being removed to make room for a new one, the 
dimensions of which will be 100 feet in diameter, and it will be capable 
of holding 350,000 cubic feet of gas. Adjoining is a double-lift holder, 
120 feet in diameter, with a capacity of 600,000 cubic feet. Close to this is 
the largest holder in the yard, which has only recently been finished. This 
also is a double lift, with a diameter of 150 feet and a depth of 30 feet, 
rising, when filled with 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas, to a height of 60 feet. 
The excavations for the tank for this holder were attended with enormous 
difficulties, on account of the treacherous nature of the soil, through which 
the waters of the Yarra percolate. As the earth was dug out, the sides 
had to be secured by piles, which were driven in close together and shored 
up against a cone left in the centre of the tank. When the annular space 
was cleared, a thick wall of bricks and cement at the sides, and the cover- 
ing of the cone with cement, secured the tank against either landslip or 
the leakage of salt water from the river. The total capacity of the three 
holders will thus amount to about 2,000,000 cubic feet ; but it may be men- 
tioned that in connection with these works an out-station holder is being 
built at Hotham, the dimensions of which far eclipse the others. It will 
have three lifts—respectively 188 feet, 191 feet, and 194 feet in diameter— 
each 35 feet deep; the three rising to a height of 105 feet. Its capacity 
will be 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas, to produce which 300 tons of coal will 
have to be consumed. The entire weight of iron in this monster will 
amount to 900 tons; and no less than 1,250,000 bricks will be used in build- 
ing the tank for its reception. The work is expected to be finished by 
May, 1889. 

Returning to the gate of the yard, on the left-hand side the new 
purifying-house is the first building that attracts attention. This is 264 
feet long, 90 feet wide, and 30 feet high, and at present contains one set 
of purifiers. A second set is being erected, and there will then remain 
room for a third set.- These purifiers are erected at an elevation of 14 
teet from the ground, by which means they are emptied of their con- 
fents—oxide of iron—in a much more expeditious way than when 
every spadeful has to be lifted and thrown out by hand. In this building 
there are also erected two Livesey washers, of 1,000,000 cubic feet capacity 
each ; washer-scrubbers 30 feet high, and two Dempster scrubbers 70 feet 
high and 12 feet in diameter. The foundations for these machines are 
built on piles 50 feet long. There is also a Kirkham “ Standard ” washer 
with a capacity of 1,500,000 cubic feet per diem; and the foundations are 
laid for two more of these machines. The next building is the exhauster- 
house, containing a duplicate set of Dempster’s direct-acting exhausters. 
Adjoining this house is the boiler-house, in which there is room for three 
boilers with a combined capacity of 50-horse power. 

There are two newretort-houses. One is 320 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
and contains 364 retorts; the other is 350 feet long and 100 feet wide, and 
has 392 retorts. There is also in the two buildings room for the storeage 
of 8000 tons of coal, which is nearly equal to a month’s consumption. At 
present about 2,000,000 cubic feet of gas are made daily; but when all the 
retorts are used 4,500,000 cubic feet will be made. In connection with the 
retort-houses is a duplicate set of annular condensers, consisting of 16 
columns; but another set will shortly be erected, on account of the 
increased number of retorts to be used. 

Not the least important part of these extensions is the new jetty now in 
course of construction on the banks of the Yarra. This is being built 
immediately at the back of the wharf, which will be left clear, and 15 feet 
above it, and is — for landing coal. It will have a frontage to the 
river of 300 feet. The main road between the jetty and the works will be 
crossed by a viaduct, resting on iron columns 30 ft. 9 in. apart; and this 
will be continued into the retort-houses. On the jetty and along the 
viaduct will be a complete system of railway lines, on a small scale, 
including switches, semaphores, turn-tables, weigh-bridges, hydraulic cap- 
stans, &c. Two hydraulic portablé cranes will used for landing coal, 
lifting it out of a ship, and emptying it into steel waggons on the jetty at 


the rate of 50 tons per hour.* When a certain number of waggons are 
loaded, a locomotive will draw them direct into the stores of the retort. 
houses, where they will be emptied of their contents. About 400 tons of 
iron will be used in the construction of the viaduct. 

The accumulator to work the hydraulic machinery is being erected in g 
house adjacent to the viaduct. The ram is 17 inches in diameter, with 
17-feet stroke; the water being forced in by a = of 20-horse power 
engines, working automatically. The cylinder will be loaded with 70 tong 
of iron ballast; and the amount of pressure will be 700 Ibs. per square inch, 

It need scarcely be added that the enlargement of the West Melbourne 
station has necessitated an alteration in the city mains; the old 24-inch 
pipes being replaced by 36-inch for a distance of a mile. The old 15-inch 
mains have not been removed, and are consequently utilized to their ful] 
extent. Larger mains have also been laid to Hotham and Flemington, 

Every detail of the extensions has been carried out with a view to meet. 
ing the requirements of the district for many years to come. Labour. 
saving a have been used wherever practicable; and when, a few 
months hence, the works are completed, the Metropolitan Gas Company 
will possess a station which, for size and general arrangements, will com. 
pare favourably with any in the old country. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND, 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsurea, Saturday. 

It is a satisfactory feature of the negotiations for the purchase of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas-Works that the fast pace at which the agree. 
ment with the Edinburgh Company was arrived at and ratified is not 
being followed. The subject has not been forgotten by Mr. Colston’s 
Committee, and would have been further advanced but for the talkative 
minority in the Edinburgh Town Council, who, by delaying the ratification 
of the agreement, prevented the Council from formally entrusting the 
Committee with powers to proceed with the purchase of the Leith con- 
cern. A fortnight ago, however, these powers were delegated to the Com. 
mittee ; and the members at once set themselves to consider the matter, 
Caution has characterized their every step. After conference, they 
resolved, before approaching the Gas Company, to lay their proposals 
before Mr. Sovetien, the city’s Parliamentary Solicitor. His advice was 
received about a week ago; and on Wednesday the Committee met, along 
with representatives from the Leith Corporation, to discuss it. At this 
meeting it was resolved, before disclosing any terms, to communicate 
with the Company, stating that the Corporations were desirous of taking 
over their undertaking, and to ask the Company to submit their books 
for inspection by Mr. Lass, in a similar manner to that which was 
directed by the House of Lords’ Committee in the case of the Edinburgh 
Company. Itis understood that this is conceived in no hostile spirit to 
the Company; and there is good reason to expect that it will be kindly 
received by the Directors. The most friendly relations exist between the 
two negotiating bodies; and the only question which requires to be dealt 
with is that of the terms to be offered. 

At the meeting of the Leith Town Council on Tuesday, Treasurer 
Waldie, who is not very enthusiastic over the gas-works purchase, craved 
the indulgence of the Council while he made a personal statement. On 
the last occasion, he said, on which they discussed the gas question, he 
suggested that they should endeavour to obtain the sanction of the rate- 
payers to the agreement with the Gas Companies. The Council did not 
approve of this suggestion; but by a large majority decided otherwise. 

e did not wish to enter upon any protest in the Council, or any agitation 
outside; but he would like to be allowed to retire from the Committee 
who had charge of the matter. He had thought over the subject, and had 
no wish to fly in the face of the majority of the Council. After some dis- 
cussion, the Treasurer was allowed to retire from the Committee. In this 
incident there is surely an example which the minority in the Edinburgh 
Town Council might well follow. In the face of an overwhelming majority, 
the sensible thing, on all ordinary occasions, is to retire gracefully, and 
not to adopt a policy of obstruction. 

Another instance of the unreliability of the electric light for lighthouse 
purposes was furnished early on Monday morning by the running ashore, 
on Fidra Island, at the entrance to the Firth of Forth, of the steam-yacht 
Myrtle. There was a slight haze at the time, and the captain did not see 
the recently-erected electric light on the May Island, a few miles off; but 
coming in sight of an oil-light on Fidra Island, he mistook it for the May, 
and, steering to..the south, ran into difficulty. The weather was calm; 
and the yacht was got off without sustaining much damage. Had it been 
rough, an awkward catastrophe would likely have resulted; there being a 


* large number of passengers on board. 


On Thursday 13 shares of the Montrose Gas Company were sold b: 
auction, and realized high prices; being knocked down at from £61 12s. 6d. 
to £63 2s. 6d. per share. 

The Stonehouse Gas Company has declared a dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum. 

he Duns Water Company held its annual meeting on Wednesday. 
There was stated to be a balance in hand of £553 7s. 11d., as compared 
with £447 8s. 7d. last year; and a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent, was 
declared. 

In endeavouring to solve the difficulty which the Dundee Water Com- 
mission have long felt with respect to their line of mains through the 
valley of Strathmore, the Commissioners recently invited Mr. T. Hawksley, 
C.E., to inspect the works, and to give them his opinion on a resolution 
which they adopted last November to lay a second pipe. Mr. Hawksley 
visited the district on Monday, accompanied by several members of the 
Water Commission, and went thoroughly into the question on the ground. 
On Tuesday the Commission held a special meeting to hear Mr. Hawksley’s 
opinion. He told them that owing to their pipe being subjected to greater 
i than any other main in the United Kingdom, and although 

reakages would certainly be fewer in future than they had bee, 
there might still be many bursts. In order, therefore, to guard the 
town against accident, he recommended that an additional pipe should 
be laid as soon as re. The question of most importance was 
whether there should be only a duplicate pipe for a portion of the 
distance, the second pipe to branch off from the existing one at Shanzie 
Well, or for the whole distance. He preferred the latter. At present 
the delivery was from 74 to 74 million gallons a day. To duplicate & 
portion of the pipe would increase the delivery to about 104 million 
gallons; but to carry the pipe the whole way to the Loch of Lit- 
trathen, would give them about 15 million gallons. Mr. Hawksley 
romised to prepare a report on the subject. In a conversation which 
ollowed, it ype a that it would cost an additional £17,000 or £18,000 
to duplicate the pipe from Lintrathen to Pinappie; and that without lay- 
ing another pipe rom Pitnappie to Dundee, it would only be possible to 
get about 9 million gallons through to the town. Several members seem 


—— 








* An account of the hydraulic machinery, which has been erected by Messrs. 
John Abbot and Co., Limited, was given in the Journat for Oct. 19 Jast yeat 
(p. 714).—Epb. J.G. L. 
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to look upon Mr. Hawksley’s recommendation somewhat askance, on 
account of this circumstance ; but until his report is received, no resolu- 
tion will be adopted on the subject. 





(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Gtascow, Saturday. 


At a meeting of the Kilsyth Gas Commissioners last Tuesday, the plans 
prepared by Mr. T. Wilson, gas engineer, of Coatbridge, for the re-construc- 
tion of the gas-works were submitted and approved of, after receiving full 
consideration. The works are in a very dilapidated condition, and not at 
all suited to the economical manufacture of gas. From one cause or 
another, the loss of gas during the past year is estimated to have been con- 
siderably more than 30 per cent. The cost of the proposed alterations and 
improvements, the peg of which is a new gasholder, will amount, it 
is expected, to £1500 or £1600. Tenders are to be taken for the work 
without delay. 

A meeting of the Clydebank Burgh Commissioners was held on Thurs- 
day, when, amongst other things, the question of a supply of gas for the 
lighting of the burgh was brought up for consideration. The Clerk sub- 
mitted a letter which had been received from Mr. W. S. Brown, of the Old 
Kilpatrick and Dalmuir Gaslight Company. The Directors of the Com- 
pany had been interviewed, and had afterwards intimated that they were 
prepared to arrange that the existing street lamps belonging to the Com- 
pany should be handed over to the Commissioners at a valuation, and that 
the price for gas for the lamps should be 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
at a reduced price of 5s. per 1000 feet for private tenants, &c.; the Com- 
missioners to take the risk of collecting the accounts for the same. It was 
agreed to erect 59 new lamps in the burgh—17 in Clydebank proper, and 
42 in the Dalmuir portion of the burgh. 

Business was done last Tuesday on the Glasgow Stock Exchange in the 
pre of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company, at 41s. 3d. per 
£5 share. 

Since I last referred to the purchase of coals by the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Committee, I have been informed that another 50,000 tons have been 
bought; and I learn that the purchases have been made at about 6d. per 
ton less than the average rate at which the contracts were closed last year. 
Of course, it must be borne in mind that the average quality of the coal is 
not the same as that of the coal purchased last year, as, up to the present, 
no rich coal has been contracted for. One of the rich coals included in 
last year’s purchases is still to be delivered to the extent of 8000 tons. 

At the annual meeting of the Barrhead Gas Company, Limited, last 
Tuesday, a dividend of 74 per cent. was declared. 

At the annual meeting of the Pumpherston Oil Company in this city 
yesterday—Mr. James Wood in the chair—reference was made to the 
peculiar position which the Company holds in the sulphate of ammo- 
nia manufacture. The Chairman remarked, in moving the adoption 
of the annual report, that the backbone of their concern was the excep- 
tionally high yield of ammonia, which had of late been largely increased, 
while a still higher yield was expected. The market for sulphate of 
ammonia was at present in a more satisfactory state than that of any of 
the Company’s other products; and the Directors were hopeful that it 
might continue so. It seems that the yield per ton of shale distilled is 
nearly 30 per cent. above that recovered by some other oil companies. In 
this connection it may be worth while to state that the production of sul- 
phate of ammonia at the Scotch mineral-oil works in 1871 was 2350 tons, 
and that it rose to 12,937 tons in the year 1885, and to 15,171 tons last year. 
Another speaker remarked that 20 per cent. of the whole yield in Scotland, 
including the gas-works, was produced by the Pumpherston Company ; 
and as the price of sulphate of ammonia was now £1 per ton higher 
than the average price received last year, the advance meant 44000, or a 
dividend of 4 per cent. 

The prospect of continued pollution of the water of Loch Katrine by 
the sewage from Stronachlacher Hotel is now at an end. Mr. J. M, Gale, 
C.E., Engineer to the Glasgow Corporation Water Commissioners, has 
just arranged for a very ingenious and efficient pumping-engine to be 
brought into service to remove the sewage from the precincts of the hotel 
by pumping it to a distance of about 300 yards and to a height on the 
hillside of about 35 feet, where it is to be applied for irrigation purposes. 
The pumping-engine, which is the invention of Mr. D. Johnstone, of 
Glasgow, is an excellent piece of workmanship; and the work which it is 
likely to be called upon to do is to remove 2500 gallons in twelve hours, 
but the engine on trial has proved itself to be capable of doing six times 
the guaranteed amount of work. It is actuated by water pressure—the 
power being taken from a dam 100 feet above the engine; and by merely 
opening a cock, the machine will clear the sewage from the tanks in which 
it is allowed to collect. The special feature about the engine is a friction- 
Jess piston and pump bucket, the slip in the pump not being more than 
14 to 3 per cent. 

There seems to have recently been a scandalous waste of water in the 
town of Dumbarton. A survey of the burgh was recently made, when it 
was found that there were 573 taps out of repair, 51 water-closets, 42 cisterns, 
and 10 burst pipes. In reference to this matter Bailie Denny, Convener 
of the Water-Works Committee, said, at a meeting of the Town Council 
last Wednesday, that there appeared to be a waste of about 25 per cent. of 
the water brought into the town. 

The Glasgow pig-iron warrant market has now become somewhat 
firmer, partly in consequence of fewer warrants being pressed for sale, 
and to a greater desire being evinced to cover oversales. A few more 
orders have come from America for special brands for forward delivery, 
which is a satisfactory feature. Hematite pig-iron is rather stiffer in 
price, owing to more inquiry from America. There is some prospect of the 
number of blast-furnaces in actual operation being curtailed, as the daily 
make is far in excess of the demand. At present there are 78 blowing, as 
against 84 a year ago. This week’s additions of Scotch pig iron to the 
public warrant stores amount to 2798 tons. 

The coal trade seems to be in a lagging condition. A considerable 
amount of pressure is being exercised by salesmen so as to find a market 
for their output. Stocks are increasing, and broken time is becoming 
general at many of the collieries; while there is also a tendency towards 
lower prices. It is in the steam coal department that the trade is now in 
the most favourable condition. 





Disastrous Expnosion oF A Gas-Marn 1n Amertca.—Telegraphic advices 
from the United States report a terrific explosion of gas at New Cumber- 
land, West Virginia. The Gas Company there have been laying mains ; 
and on the work being finished preparations were made to test them. 
Before testing, however, it was necessary to heat a pipe, in order to make 
it fit a curve leading to the river. While this was being done, and the 
pipe was at a white heat, someone accidentally turned on the gas. When 
the gas reached the spot, a fearful explosion occurred, scattering the mains 
in all directions, and tearing a large hole in the ground. The gas, which 
was let into the pipe at a pressure of 190 lbs., immediately took fire, and 
burned to the height of 20 feet. Eight workmen and two children were 
terribly injured by the explosion. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIvERPOOL, June 11. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—As to some extent foreshadowed in last week's 
report, the market has assumed an upward tendency, and there is a very 
strong feeling at the close. Business is reported at £12 to £12 Qs. 6d. f.0.b. 
Hull, both for spot and July-August delivery ; and considering the bare- 
ness of stocks in the country, a further marked advance is not without 
the range of probability. The necessities of Continental consumers are 
indicated by their somewhat anxious inquiries; and they certainly have 
already raised their ideas as regards prices. If recent demands exceed 
almost the capabilities of the country production, the stocks said to be 
held in London must not be overlooked; in fact, upon the mode of their 
disposal the immediate future of the market seems more or less to depend. 
The nitrate market is still receding, without, as will be noticed, affecting 
sulphate values in any degree. 

Lonpon, June 11. 

Tar Products.—The slight spurt in benzols noted last week has died 
away; and they areagain weaker. Pitch isin good request; but very little 
can be shipped for the next few months. Stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers are extremely low; and the same remark applies not only to 
pitch, but to the other products as well—manufacturers being very easy 
about selling. Anthracene is much sought for; and prices rule stronger. 
This is all the more remarkable, as alizarine makers are reported to be 
slack and short of orders. There is, however, very little anthracene offer- 
ing, even at the advanced prices. Prices are as follows :—Tar, 10s. to 15s. 
per ton. Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s, 3d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 23. 5d. per 
gallon. Toluol, 2s. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, ls.3d. per gallon. Light 
oil, 33d. per gallon. Creosote, 1d. per gallon. Pitch, 12s. to 14s. per ton. 
Carbolic acid, 2s. 6d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 
12s. 6d. per ton. Anthracene,“ A” quality, ls. 14d. per unit; “ B” quality, 
104d. per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia is undoubtedly scarce; and 
buyers are more anxious to do business than they have been for some time. 
The week closes with a strong market at £12. Prices of other products: 
Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per 
degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 
per ton; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal 
ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Tue Price or Gas aT LeEwes.—The Mayor of Lewes has received a letter 
from Mr. E. Hillman, Secretary to the Lewes Gas Company, stating the 
intention of the Directors to considerably reduce the price of gas to con- 
sumers, notice of which will be given at an early date. It will be remem- 
bered that the subject gave rise to several meetings of the inhabitants a 
short time since. 

Gas anp Exectricity 1x St. Peterssurc.—The St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Courier states that the Duma of St. Peters- 
burg has conceded to the Gas Company there the right of lighting the 
streets and private dwellings by electricity as well as with gas. After the 
lapse of twenty years both the gas and electric plant becomes the property 
of the Government. 

NortHern Coat Trape.—In the Northern coal trade, work is now 
tolerably full, and the production large. Northumbrian steam coal is 
very firm in price at 8s. per ton free on board. Gas and household coal 
are weaker; but for manufacturing coal there is a good demand. It is 
reported that deliveries on two large contracts for Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies will soon commence for the winter supply. 

Water Suppiy or New Yorx.—A Bill has been introduced into the New 
York Legislature incorporating the New York and Hudson Valley Aque- 
duct Company, with a capital of £12,000,000, for the purpose of supplying 
New York, Brooklyn, and other cities and villages in the Hudson River 
Valley with pure water from the Adirondack region. The Company are 
authorized to make surveys, and build dams and storeage reservoirs, &c., 
except on Lake George and Lake Schroon. 

Repvuctions in Price.—On the representation of the Town Commis- 
sioners of Lisburn, the Directors of the Lisburn Gas Company, Limited, 
have, as from the Ist inst., reduced the price of gas from 4s. 8d. to 3s. 9d. 

er 1000 cubic feet, with discounts ranging from 24 to 10 per cent. accord- 
ing to the amount of the quarterly accounts. The Barton Gas Company 
have reduced their price 5d. per 1000 cubic feet ; thereby bringing it down 
to 3s. 4d. net. 

‘Hererorp Corporation Gas Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Hereford 
Town Council last Tuesday, the Gas Committee reported that the recent 
gas exhibition had been a success ; and as a result the number of stoves on 
hire had increased from 50 to 108, and other applications had been received. 
The financial statement of the Committee showed a profit of £5721 10s. 8d. 
on the working account for the past financial year, as compared with 
£6257 7s. 8d. in the preceding year. The diminution of profits was 
accounted for by the increased charge for rates, taxes, &c., and the great 
fall in the value of residual products. 

Srocxton Gas Suppty Extension.—The question of the supply of gas 
to the district of Haverton Hill is under consideration by the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Stockton Corporation. Haverton Hill itself is outside the 
limits of the Corporation supply ; but the South Durham salt deposits are 
being worked there. It is in contemplation to sell the gas in bulk to 
Haverton Hill from the present mains; the price to be 2s. 10d. per 1000 
cubic feet, with a reduction of 20 per cent. on all accounts paid within 
a fortnight after delivery. Should the price of coal advance, 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet is to be added for every 6d. per ton rise in the price of 
coal. The buyers are to distribute the gas and pay for all costs. The 
consent of the Council to this arrangement, or to an offer under terms 
such as those named, has been obtained ; and it is now probable that the 
Corporation will have an additional and a growing consumption of gas 
to supply, and this from their present mains. 

Saves or Suares.—Last Thursday, Messrs. W. Bush and Son sold by 
auction, at Sheffield, two lots of six original fully-paid shares in the 
Sheffield Water Company at £72 15s. per share, and a lot of five similar 
shares at £73 5s. Five fully-paid shares of £50 in the same Company sold 
at £36 15s.; and two lots of 20 and 22 fully-paid £25 shares sold at £18 5s. 

rshare. A parcel of 133 “E” shares in the Sheffield Gas Company sold as 

ollows :—Four lots of 25 shares at £15 per share, and one lot of 25 shares 
at £15 6s. £1780 of “C” stock in the same Company was sold as follows :— 
Three lots of £200 stock for £214 5s. per cent., five similar lots at £214 10s., 
and one lot of £180 at £214.—On the same day Messrs. Fuller, Moon, and 
Fuller submitted to auction at Croydon 18 fully-paid £5 “ A” shares in the 
Croydon Gas Company, which were sold for £15 each. A number of £5 
shares, fully paid-up, of the third capital were disposed of at prices ranging 
from £11 to £11 15s. per share; and some shares of similar value of the 
“B” 1876 capital fetched £11 2s. 6d.—Last Tuesday, at Cambridge, 
Messrs. Grain and Long sold by auction £200 of original 10 per cent. con- 
solidated stock in the Cambridge University and Town Gas Company, 
which realized £444 ; also £770 of 7 per cent. consolidated stock of 1882 and 
1885, which fetched £1180—producing a total of £1624. 
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Constant WaTER Suppiy In THE Hoizorn District.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Board of Works for the Holborn District, Dr. S. Gibbon, Medical 
cer of Health, in a report to the Board, said that, as regards both health 
and economy, it was a subject of congratulation that, on and after the 21st 
of September next, they were to have a constant supply of water to many 
of the most crowded portions of the district. This much-needed and long- 
delayed reform would, he trusted, lead to the total abolition of water butts 
and cisterns for drinking water, although it might be necessary to retain 
them for flushing closets and for temporary supply. The gain to health 
from the constant supply would, he added, be indisputable, and the 
economy of water—judging by the experience of Manchester and other 
large cities—would be about 50 per cent. ; so that in the event of the Board 
insisting upon paying for water by measure, they would effect a money 
saving of nearly one-half of their present rate. 

RocupaLeE Water Suppiy.—The report of the Water Committee of the 
Rochdale Corporation for the year ending March 25 last states that the 
total number of new supplies in this period was 130, and the water-rentals 
for them amounted to £322 6s.; but some old supplies were discontinued, 
which reduced the net increase to 87. The total rentals as compared with 
the previous year were as follows:—Domestic supplies, year ending 
March 25, 1887, £20,584; ditto, March 25, 1886, £20,511; showing an 
increase of £73. Meter supplies, year ending March 25, 1886, £3651; do. 
March 25, 1887, £3536; showing a decrease of £115. The small increase 
for domestic supplies is owing to some old services having been discon- 
tinued, and to many reductions having been made in the charges for 
water in consequence of reduced valuations of properties ; and the decrease 
in the rentals for trade and manufacturing purposes is due to several of 
the large consumers having obtained more water during the year from 
their ordinary sources of supply. 


THe WATER QuEsTION aT SHEFFIELD.—The voting-papers in connection 
with the poll on the sae of the further prosecution of the Bill pro- 
moted by the Sheffield Corporation to empower them to acquire the md wa 
taking of the Sheftield Water Company were issued on Monday last week. 
This action was followed by the holding of meetings in the various wards 
of the borough, to enable the ratepayers to give expression to their views 
on the matter before sending in their papers; and it must be confessed 
that the popular voice pronounced unmistakeably in favour of the proposal 
of the Corporation. This has been fully confirmed by the poll, which has 
or maa an overwhelming majority in support of the Bill; the numbers 

ing—for, 25,641; against, 3604. The result of the poll taken in January 
last was—for the Bill, 21,936; against, 3785. The appeal which has been 
made to the town may therefore be regarded as showing that the ratepayers 
are practically unanimous in favour of vesting the control of the water 
supply in the municipal authority. 

ACCIDENT AT THE COLCHESTER Gas-Works.—On Monday last week an 
accident occurred at the Colchester Gas-Works, by which several men 
were seriously hurt. It appears that about four o'clock in the afternoon 
some workmen were engaged in cleaning out a cement tank containing 
ammoniacal liquor, when one of them, named Edwards, was overcome by 
the fumes and fell backwards. Other men attempted to rescue him; but 
were also overcome by the vapour, and were only got out with difficulty. 
Edwards was extricated with a hook attached toa line; but when he was 
nearly out of the tank, his belt (or the line to which he was attached) 

ve way, and he fell into the liquor a second time. He was worst 

jared; his eyes being badly hurt by the ammoniacal liquor, while his 
nose and ears were also injured, and he swallowed a quantity of the liquid, 
besides inhaling the fumes. At the time of the accident the men had 
nearly emptied the tank, which was 6 feet in diameter by 10 feet deep, 
when exhalations of the carburetted and suiphuretted hydrogen overcame 
them, and they fell into the tank. 
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Rise) 
| When ies Paid | gy) ‘et, us 
oe ee £ag ane. share| Prices. |"fh'| Invest 
ae | | Wk, | Ment 
£ | p.c.| GAS COMPANIES. & a, 
590,000) 10 | 14 Apr. | 103 Alliance & Dublin 10p.c,. +| 10 |184—194 .. 5 7 8 
100,000} 20 |10 June| 10 |Bahia, Limited. . . . +| 20 | 21—28*).. § 1319 
200,000) 6 |26May.' 74 |Bombay, Limited . . . +| 5 | 74—7%/+ 3416 8 
880,000) Stck.| 25 Feb. | 113 |Brentford Consolidated . «| 100 |227—v82| .. |417 0 
110,000 re 8 Do. New. . . « «| 100 (168—178 .. /4 15 
,000/ 20 [16 Mar.) 10 |Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 42—44 14 10 1 
820,000; 20 |14Apr.| 11} |British. . . . ». + « «| 20| 45—47)|.. |4 15 9 
278,750} 10 10 June| 8 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited! 10 |184-144*| .. [5 10 4 
147,740| 20 |25Feb.| 7 |Cagliari, Limited. . . .| 20| 26-28 | .. |5 0 9 
550,000) Stck.| 14 Apr.| 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . 100 |265—270 .. 5 0 0 
180,000; ,, | » | Do. ‘New do. . .| 100 204209 .. [5 0 5 
121,234) ,, |80Dec.| 4 Do.  44p.c. Deb. do.| 100 |122—127 .. \8 10 10 
557,320) 20 10 June} 11 |Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 48—45* -|417 9 
242,680) 20 | ” ll Do. New 69472) 14 | 30—82* .. [4 16 5 
200,000) 20 ” 8 Do. 7 p.c. Pref, | 20 | 84—36*) .. 4 810 
75,000|Stck.|80 Mar.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| 100 197—202 .. |419 0 
125,000) ,, ” 7 Do. p.c. 100 |188—148| .. |4 17 10 
50,000) ,, » 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.) 100 |124—1:9 .. |413 09 
234,060) 10 |27Jan.| 11 |European Limited . . .| 10 | 23—24/|.. |411 8 
90,000) 10 » | il Do. New, .| 74 164—174) -. 418 8 
177,030) 10 ” 11 Do. do... .| 65/| 11—12|.. i411 8 
5,467,940)Stck.| 25 Feb. | 12 |Gaslight& Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 243-247 .. 1417 2 
100,000; ,, ” 4 Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 93—98 | .. |4 1 7 
665,000 ” ” 10 Do. C,D,&E, 10p.c. Pf.| 100 (256-261) .. |3 16 7 
80,000; ,, ” 5 Do. F,5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |119—124) .. |4 0 8 
60,000; ,, ” 14 Do. G,7kp.c. do. | 100 180—185| .. 4 1 1 
1,800,000) ,, ” Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |166—169 .. /4 210 
463,000) ,, » | 10 Do, J, 10 p.c. Prf.| 100 |255—260 .. |8 16 ll 
1,061,150, ,, (10 June] 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk,| 100 113-115" .. |8 9 6 
294,850! ,, ” 43 Do. 44p.c. do. 00 120-125", .. |3 12 0 
650,000) ,, 9” 6 Do. 6p.c.. . «| 100 161-166*| .. |3 12 8 
8,600,000 Stck.) 12 May} 10 [Imperial Continental. . 100 215—220) .. {4 10 ll 
5,000) 6 |15Dec.} 6 |Malta & Mediterranean,Ltd.| 5 | 59—63 | -- \¢33 8 
510,000,100 | 1Apr.| 5 /Met.of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 109—111) .. /410 1 
641,920; 20 |10 June Monte Video, Limited, . .| 20 18%-19}*|.. 6 3 1 
160,000} 5 |26May.) 10 |Oriental, Limited... .| 5 ata | -|5 00 
50,000; 5 | 80 Mar Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5 74 {++ |5 6 8 
s00,000|stek.| 25 Feb; | 154 [SAB Pao Limited » =| 1p Basis ©. (aT 
y e Metr i A Stoc = . 
1,850,000)» “ 13 south Bet epoliten, & mock | 100 (245250! 2. 1416 0 
125,750) ,, ” 18 Do. C do. | 100 260—270| .. |416 8 
450, » | 30 Dec.) 5 Do. _ 5p.c.Deb.Stk,| 100 182-186, .. 3 13 6 
60, 5 |16 Mar.| 11 Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig, 5 11—13 | .. (4 47 
Sok a a ete en 
| . | | WATER COMPANIES, | | 
714,957 Stck. 30 Dec.| 8% Chelsea,Ordinary. . . ~+| 100 242—247+4 1 
1,720,560 Stck. 30 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary , «| 100 199—204) .. 1 
00,000} 50 10 June} 9 ‘Grand Junction % . . «| 50 120-123* | 
708,000 Stck.|12 May; 10 |Kent . . . « « « « «| 100 254—259 
1,043,800; 100 30 Dec.| 84 |Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 282—287 
406,200; 100 |, 74 7% p.c. max. . .| 100 1 


1,000,000 /Stck.) 27 Jan.| 4 


500 100; ., 
1,155,066 Stck. 10 June 
| 





Do. 
150,000/Stck.'30Mar.| 4°! Do, 
500,000; 100 | 10 Feb.| 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 339 

} 0.  4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 
6 (|S'thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 
Do. Tkp.c. do, | 100 
| 10 |West Middlesex ... 100 255-260* oe 
| \*Ex div. 


4 p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 





742,300 Stck.| 15 Dec. 
126, 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULI- qe GJAGT “GZ IAT FAT EE az CSC O., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International - - —= 
Exhibitions have been TAT i if 
awarded to GWYNNE & i ; 
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Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 


—« Hl 
Only Medal at the Liver- Hi i 
pool International Exhibi- ! 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 
Pumping Engines. i i] 

They have never sought Hit He 
to make price the chief i) i i 
consideration, but to pro- Mt ! i 
duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 
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Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
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i ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 








| i i 


est oscillation or 
AHA variation in pres- 





dl 


sure. 
NO OTHER MAKER CAN 
DO THIS. 

GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 

&e., &e. 
Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 


application at the 
above address. 


Oxty 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 
The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO."S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 


(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 


— 





Price 15s., limp cloth, the Sixth Yearly. 


ANALYSIS rx: ACCOUNTS :: METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 1885-86. 


AND A MAP OF THE DISTRICTS. 


Compiled and arranged by ALLE*RED LASS, Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 





LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 'TIMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical Make only the best quality o — 

Company, Limited, advise their friends that their ee eae S bhickS, TILES - LuMrs. GAS PURIFICATION. 
onlyrepresentatives for the Sale of Oxideare Mr.Andrew SO stand gre ea! 5 
Sueghenees vey such — Agents as may be paps | All descriptions kept in Stock. gan hi gg tahoe direct pon ot 

h ffice. ther state thatthe ° ; eo ao . 
sy peor dee by them nena over om om ot ant py nor ny bs wag meg bay bm bey = Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
than 350,000 acres, andare held for a longterm of years. x A . > » | 120 and 121, Newcare Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and senasnnte Telegraphic Address; “ Exnwat, Loxpos. 2 . : iets 


there are = intermediate profits between them and | 
the consume LEX. WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56 O*% SALE (cheap)—A complete Set of 
Address 161 ‘to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Stcotcaen mene » Pies oN, S.W ’ GAS-MAKING PLANT, with Hydraulic for four 
Street, Lonpon, E. Cc. odes stg ep tetss Retorts, Washer, Condensers, and Purifiers. Gasholder 
Joan Wm. O'NEILL, | [Telegraphic Address: “PRECISION LONDON.”] | 20 ft. 6in. diameter by 14 feet deep. 
Managing Director. | Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and| Apply to D. BromiLow anp Co., Garswood Park Col- 


| Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, | | Mewes, 8t. atone, coments 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for | | Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other ——— 
Gauges, &c., &e. 

tA oid te Poe sldin Cupar ee | *,* For Advertisement of ‘‘ Gas-Meters,” see Page III. | (CONDENSER. of the Annular type, with 

imited EG on Buildings, 0 | \of Wrapper of last week's issue. Cross Plpes, equal to a make of 500,000 cubic feet 

Lonvon, E.C. | per diem, for immediate SALE, in order to make room 

——_— — —— —_——_—— | for extensions. Base measuring 28 ft. 10in. by 5it. 8in. 


CANNEL COAL, &c. | SULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate Also, twelve 12-inch Donkin Valves. 
OHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full Address C. E. Bot ey, Engineer, Gas-Works, Hastines 
Ges Ragineers, of Edinburgh oumty all ino | at mae and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. 

approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also Fiu-CLay | Deivered in canboys or alway tank WaEODS 5 co, /"J!HE Shrewsbury Gaslight Company 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS | 190 & 121, 1, Newgate Street, Lonpon. have FOR SALE, the following Second-hand 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. j PLANT, in good condition. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to T wo 500- -light Dry Meters(T. Glover & Co.) 
No. *, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. | W4Nt=p, to Senses or Hire, Tank Buckstaves, Mouthpieces, Ascension, Bridge, and 


























¢ Dip Pipes (6-inch) for twenty-four 17-inch Cir- 
WAGGONS. cular Retorts in beds of 
WANTED, a situation as Manager tn) Se St ee eR) le (inch Ascensions, &c.) for twelve do. 
small Works. Thoroughly understands the amit 6 Several 8-inch Valves for Hydraulic Mains. 
Carbonizing Department, Reading Indices of Meters, | A quantity of 10-inch and 12-inch Bends, Tees, and 
Fixing same, Laying of Mains and Service-Pipes, or “WANTED, Gas Liquor from Midland other Connecting Pipes (Flanged, Socket and 








any Repairs attached to Gas Plant. Flange, Flange and Spigot, Socket and Spigot). 
Address No. 1521, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, District The above may be inspected, and further particulars 
Fire? Street, E.C. Address No. 1518, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court | and prices obtained on application to the MaNacER, 
| PLE ET STREET, E.C. Gas- Works, SHREWSBURY. 


W ANTED, a Gas Manager, to take MILFORD IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1857. STATION METER FOR SALE. 
complete charge of a Gas-Works in the Nor 

of ae Annual consumption of coals about 8000 | TO GAS ENGINEERS. THE cared ot and Milton Gas Compeny 

tons. ust have experience in Carbonizing, Distribut- | prepared to receive or a eet 

ing, Tar Burning and Sulphate Making; also Renewal | PPLICATIONS are invited from Gas per hour ROU STATION METER, with 12-inch 

of Meters, Repairs, &c. Salary £200 per annum. Engineers to Design and Supervise Improvements | Inlet and Outlet ‘anal, Dry-Faced Valves and 
Applications to be sent before June 30, stating age, in a small Gas-Works to the extent of £1500. Refer-| Bye-Pass Valve,Gauges, &c., complete. Has been 

experience, &c., addressed CHAIRMAN, 9, "Dean Street, | ences and terms required. recently overhauled, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-T'YNE. | Address Perecrine Tuomas, Clerk, Milford Improve- Tenders to be addressed to Grorcr B. Smepuey, 

| ment Commissioners, Mitrorp HAVEN. Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Engineer and Superintendent, 

Gas-Works, GRAVESEND. 

OPuE | Directors of the Gosport Water | ‘ Seton 

pany are prepared to receive APPLICA- Fo SALE—One 3600 cubic feet per LINCOLN CORPORATION. 
TIONS for the SECRETARYSHIP of the Company. hour ROUND STATION METER. (Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
He must be competent to undertake the General Apply to the Secretary, Gas Office, Rothwell, near T 

















Management, and should possess practical knowledge | L.xxps. HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
—— eg ~ a wowed £15048 pune. . — ——$$______—__—_ of Lincoln are prepared to receive TENDERS 
pplications, with testimonials, must be sent) for the purchase of the surplus TAR, and of the whole 
addressed to the Chairman of the Board, Gosport, not | OR SALE—A Twelve-Chamber Filter ‘of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their 
later than the 21st inst, PRESS, with Fittings all complete, equal to new. | Works during a period of One year commencing July 1 
nipgiictignunden | Made by Domeier and Co. Co.th Whit next. 
s to WuHiTwoop CuHemicaL Co.,{Limitep, Whit-| Further information, as to quantity and other par- 
ANTED, twe Purifier 8, about 14 feet | i. - Collieries, NoRMANTON. ticulars, may be obtained of the Manager, Mr. See. 
an square, with Valves all complete. In good con- | —— ——_ —., a aa a to the Chai t th 
ion. ealed tenders, addressed to the airman o e 
Address No, 1524, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, | | OR SALE—Two Purifier 8, 6 ft. 6 in. by Gas Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Residuals,” 
FPiLeet Street, E.C. 4 feet, with 6-inch Connections, and Lifting Appa- | must be delivered at the Gas Offices, Newland, on or 
rs | ratus, in thoroughly good condition. = 6 before the 1st day < July yn : th 
“ | AlsoaSTATION METER, by the Gas Meter Company, The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
ANTED, a Second- hand Livesey ” Oldham ; capacity, 4000 cubic feet perhour. Guaranteed | highest or any tender. 
WASHER, either quarter or half-million size. | to be in perfect working order. 
Price and full particulars by letter to No. 1525, care | 





H. Hes 
For price, &c., apply to Joun A, Harris, Manager, Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C. Gas-Works, WicsTon. Lincoln, June 11, 1887. 





Now Ready, Royal Svo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 3s., post free. 


NOTES = LITHOLOGY # GAS COALS, 


WITH LIST 
COMMERCIAL ANALYSES, 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.S., 


GAS ENGINEER OF THE CORPORATION OF WARRINGTON. 





THIRD EDITION. 


Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this work in 1881, the Authér has made a number of additional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the 
results of which are now included ; while the text and tables have generally been revised, and corrected where necessary. 


Sale) eel dt tie ial da id il ide a ll li li adie di il i ad 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


QUEEN’S JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


JUNE 21. 


HIGH TY-TWoO 


DEVICES ror GAS ILLUMINATIONS, 


WITH 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COLOURED FIRES, &c. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E. 


Price (free by post): Cloth, 5s. Gd. Russia, 7s. 6a. 














LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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COAL TENDER. 
HE Directors ofthe Wakefield Gaslight 


Company are preparel to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of 28,000 tons of GAS COAL and NUTS 
required by them during the ensuing Twelve Months, 
commencing July 1 next. 

Tenders (endorsed), stating the quantity proposed to 
be supplied, and whether Coal or Nuts, to be sent in 
not later than Saturday, the 18th of June inst. 

By order, 
Joun W. WHITAKER, 
Manager and Secretary. 

Gas Office, Wakefield, June 6, 1887. 


HE Directors of the Leatherhead Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 
1500 tons of best GAS COAL, to bedelivered during the 
Twelve ths, ing the Ist day of October 
next, and ending Oct. 1, 1888, 
Tenders to be accompanied with Analysis, and to be 
sent in by Friday, July 1, endorsed “ Tender for Coals.” 
Price to include delivery at Leatherhead Railway 
Station. 
The Directors ’ not bind themselves to accept the 











COALS. 
| . . 
HE East Dereham Local Board invite 
TENDERS for the supply of about 1000 tons of 
GAS COAL, to be delivered during the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1888, 


For form of tender apply to 
B. H. Vores, Manager. 


PIPES. 

THE East Dereham Local Board invite 

TENDERS for about 460 yards of 9-inch PIPES 
and 550 yards of 8-inch PIPES, with open Socket and 
Spigot Joints. Each pipe to be 9 feet in length, ex- 
clusive of socket; to be cast vertically in dry sand; 
the weight of each 9-inch pipe not to exceed 
4cwt. 11 lbs., and that of each 8-inch pipe not to exceed 
8cwt. 75lbs., and to be proved to a pressure of 1001bs. 
on the square inch. \ 

Tenders, endorsed “ Pipes,” to be sent in not later 
than the 27th of June inst., and must be accompanied 
by a drawing showing section and di i of joint. 

The price to be at per ton delivered at East Dereham 
Station. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 








lowest or any tender. 
Further particulars may be had on application to the 
Szcretary, North Street, LEATHERHEAD. 





NEWTON IN MACKERFIELD IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSIONERS, | 
HE Commissioners invite Tenders 
for the Ironwork required to complete the new 
RETORT-BENCH and SCRUBBER at their Gas- 
Works, Crow Lane, according to Plans and Specifica- 
tions which may be seen at my Office, Town Hall, 
Newton, and sealed tenders will be received up to Noon 
on Monday, the 27th of June, endorsed “ Tender for 
Ironwork No. 1.” 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any offer. 
Ric#. BRIERLY, 
Engineer and Superintendent. 
Town Hall, Newton-le- Willows, 
June 10, 1887. 
OXIDE OR BOG ORE. 
HE Buxton Local Board invite 
TENDERS for a supply of OXIDE for Gas Puri- 
fication, delivered on their siding in Ashwood Dale, to 
be forwarded to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
endorsed “ Tender for Oxide,” with sample and analysis, 
not later than the 18th inst. 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Farther information may be obtained of Mr. Smedley, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
By order, 
JostaH Taytor, Clerk. 





Buxton, June 6, 1887. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of this Company will, 
at their Meeting on June 23, be prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the surplus TAR and the whole 


of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these 
Works for a period of One year from July 1 next en- 








suing. 
Further particulars may be had from the undersigned. 
JaMEs WEEKS, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Cambridge, May, 26, 1887. 


TO RETORT SETTERS. 
THE Commissioners of the Town of 


Bandon are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the SETTING of Two BENCHES of RETORTS—viz., 
One Bench of Six, and One Bench of Nine. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Commissioners of the town of Bandon, and endorsed 
“Tender for Setting Retorts,” to be delivered at the 
Offices, Gas-Works, on or before Twelve o’clock Noon, 
the 25th inst. 

The lowest or any tender not rily accepted 

y order, 
JouN M‘DonneELt, 
Clerk to Commissioners. 





Offices, Gas-Works. 
Bandon, Co. Cork, June 6, 1887. 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
TAR AND OIL OF VITRIOL. 


HE Gas Committee require Offers for 
TAR and TENDERS for OIL OF VITRIOL by 
the 25th inst. 

Particulars of 





HaRkRIson VEEVERS, 
- Rr . and Wt. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, June 6, 1887. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


THE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of 95,000 tons of best 
dry, unscreened, fresh-wrought GAS COALS, f.o.b. at 
port of shipment, upon the steamers employed by the 
Company, in the year ending Aug. 31, 1888. ~ 
Also for the like quantity in each of the two succeeding 








years. 
Prices to be stated for each year separately, 
Terms of payment will be cash, fortnightly. 
Deliveries in nearly uniform monthly quantities. 
Particulars and forms of contract may be obtained on 
application at the Office of the Company’s Engineer, 
r. H, E. Jones, Commercial Gas- Works, Stepney. 
The Directors will not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “‘ Tender for Coals,” to 
be delivered here not later than the 28rd of June next. 
By order, 
H. D. Exuis, Secretary. 
Commercial Gas-Works, Stepney, E. 
May 20, 1887. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


T HE Stretford Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the Supply and Erection, at the 
Gas-Works, Stretford, of one TELESCOPIC GAS- 
HOLDER, 100 feet in diameter, in accordance with 
drawings, specifications, and conditions which may be 
seen at the Gas-Works, on and after Monday, June 6. 
The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
aled tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gasholder,” to 
be sent in not later than July 11, and addressed to the 
Chairman, Gas-Works, Stretford. 
BenJaMIn Haynes, Secretary. 
Stretford, near Manchester, May 27, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF ILKESTON. 


THE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the supply of 4000 tons of 
GAS COAL, delivered free at the Gas- Works, Rutland 
Street, during the ing year, ing the Ist of 
August next. 

Forms of tender may be obtained of Mr. F. C. 
Humphrys, the Manager of the Gas- Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “‘ Tender for Gas Coal,” must be 
delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office, Ilkeston, not later 
than Thursday, the 30th inst. 

The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

Waricat Lissett, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Ilkeston, June 10, 1887. 








CORPORATION OF SOUTHPORT. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 

the supply of CANNEL and best GAS COAL 

required at the Corporation Gas-Works for a period of 
Twelve months, 

Specification and form of tender may be obtained 
on application to the Engineer, Mr. John Booth, 
Southport. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be in the 
hands of the undersigned not later than Monday, 


June 20 inst. 
J. H. Exxis, Town Clerk, 
Southport, June 4, 1887, 


TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 


CONTRACT FOR RETORTS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 


Board will be pleased to receive TENDERS for 

the supply of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, &c. 

Particulars may be obtained at the Gas-Works, on 
application to Mr. Vincent Hughes, the Manager. 

Sealed tenders to be sent to me the undersigned on or 
before the 24th of June, endorsed “‘ Tender for Retorts.” 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





By order, 
Gero. M. WaRING, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, June &, 1887. 


TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 
COAL CONTRACTS. 


THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 

Board invite TENDERS for the supply of GAS 
COAL, for a period of One, Two or Three years from 
the Ist of July next, in annual quantities of about 7000 
tons, to be delivered as required, carriage free to 
the Gas-Works Sidings (London and North Western 
Railway). 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Gas- 
Works, on application to Mr. Vincent Hughes, the 
Manager. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to me the 
undersigned on or before the 24th of June. 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





By order, 
Geo. M, WarrnG, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, June 8, 1887. 


BOROUGH OF CHORLEY. 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


THE Chorley Corporation invite Tenders 

for the supply of all the GAS COAL required at 
their Gas-Works for a period of One, Two, or Three 
years from the lst of September next. 

Forms of tender and any further particulars may be 
= on application to Mr. Blackledge, Gas Manager, 
Chorley. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent 
to me before Four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 22nd inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





By order, 
Tos. A. Jackson, Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, Chorley, June 8, 1887. 








CORPORATION OF STAFFORD. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor. 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of 9000 tons of GAS COAL or NUTS to be 
delivered during the twelve months ending June 39, 
1888. . 


Forms of tender, with any further information re- 
quired, may be obtained upon application to Mr. J, P, 
Bell, Gas Engineer, Stafford. 

Tenders, scaled and endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” 
must be sent to me not later than Twelve Noon, on 
Monday, the 27th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Matt. F, Buakiston, Town Clerk, 
Stafford, June 8, 1887. 








TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
THE Committee of the Warwick Gaslight 


Company are desirous of receiving TENDERS 
for the purchase of their surplus TAR, produced at 
their Works, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, 
commencing July 1, 1887. Prices to be at per 200 
gallons. 

The Tar will be delivered into the Contractor's 
barges alongside the Gas- Works. 

Tenders must be sent to the undersigned not later 
than July 12 next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Water T. Tew, Manager, 
Warwick, June 10, 1887. 


THE Directors of the Staines and Egham 

Gas Company invite TENDERS for the manu- 
facture, delivery, and erection complete of a 6-horse 
power HORIZONTAL STEAM-ENGINE and a 30,000 
feet per hour EXHAUSTER, with all the necessary 
Valves, Connections, &c., complete. 

Plan and specification may be seen at the Company's 
Office, the Causeway, Egham, and all information 
obtained from the Manager, Mr. Thomas Webb. 

Copy of plan and specification may be obtained from 
the above for 7s. 6d. 

Tenders to be sealed and marked “ Tender,” and sent 
to me on or before the 6th of July next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





Joun ANTHONY ENGALL, 
Staines, June 3, 1887. Secretary. 





FENTON URBAN SANITARY DISTRICT. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Gas Committee of the Local 
Board invite TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR produced at their Gas-Works for a term of 
One, Two, or Three years from the Ist of July next. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” to be 
addressed Spencer Green, Esq., Chairman, Gas-Works, 
Fenton, Staffordshire, to be sent in not later than the 
28rd inst. 
Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
F, H. Darwin, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Fenton, June 38, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF ROTHERHAM. 
(Gas-WorkKs DEPARTMENT.) 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR CONTRACT. 
(THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 

AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works 

—s Six or Twelve months from the 1st day of August, 
887 


The estimated quantity is about 400,000 gallons of 
8-o0z. strength, as tested by Twaddel’s hydrometer. 

Sealed tenders must be sent to me (stating price per 
100 gallons at the Works, according to strength of the 
liquor) on or before Saturday, the 25th inst., endorsed 
“Tender for Liquor.” 

The Works are about 550 yards from the Rother- 
ham Midland Station, 400 yards from the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Station, and 350 yards from 
the Canal Wharf. 

Further information and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Works; 
but no tender will be considered if not made on the 
proper form. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender 





By order, 
Sami. Brown, Town Clerk. 
Council Hall, Rotherham, June 4, 1887. 


CORPORATION OF ROTHERHAM. 


(Gas-Works DEPARTMENT.) 


TAR CONTRACT. 


THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR produced at these Works for the period 
of One year, from the Ist day of August, 1887, to the 
81st day of July, 1888. 

The estimated quantity of surplus Tar is about 500 





tons. 

Sealed tenders must be sent to me not later than 
Twelve o’clock at Noon on Saturday, the 25th inst. 
stating price per ton at the Works, endorsed “Tender 
for Tar.” 

The Works are about 550 yards from the Rother 
ham Midland Station, 400 yards from the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Li hire tion, and 850 yards from 
the Canal Wharf. 

Further information and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to the Gas Secretary, at the 
Works; but no tender will be considered if not made 
on the proper form. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 

By order, 
SaML. Brown, Town Clerk. 
Council Hall, Rotherham, June 4, 1887. 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


OF THE MEMBERS WILL BE HELD ON 
TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1887, 


AT THE 


CORPORATION GAS OFFICES, 


AND ON 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY, 
The 28th, 29th, and 30th of June, 1887, 


AT THE 


CORPORATION GALLERIES, GLASGOW 


(270, SAUCHIEHALL STREET). 








WILLIAM FOULIS, M. Inst. C.E., President, 


Will occupy the Chair. 





ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14. 
The Chair will be taken at 12 o'clock. 


A Meeting will be held this day in order to conform with the Resolution passed at the last 
Annual General Meeting, and will be adjourned till June {28, without any business whatever 


being done. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28. 
The Chair will be taken at 10.30 a.m. 


Inaugural Address by the President. Presentation of Premiums. Reading of Papers and 
Communications. Adjourn at One o'clock. Assemble at Queen Street Railway Station at Two 
for conveyance to Broxburn Oil-Works. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 
The Chair will be taken at 10 a.m. 


The Reading of Papers and Communications continued. Adjourn at One o'clock, and re- 
assemble at Two at the Queen Street Railway Station for conveyance to the Glasgow Corporation 


Gas-Works at Maryhill. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 
The Chair will be taken at 10 a.m. 
The reading of Papers and Communications. Election of New Members and Officers for the 
ensuing year, Proceedings under Rule 25, and the transaction of other business. 
At eight o’clock the members are invited by the Lord Provost and Corporation of Glasgow to a 
Conversazione at the Corporation Galleries. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1. 
VISIT TO INVERARAY. 


“ The Lord of Isles” has been chartered to convey the members and friends from the Broomielaw 
Quay, down the Clyde, through the Kyles of Bute, up Loch Fyne, to Inveraray, and back. 

For further particulars of the visits on Tuesday and Wednesday, and the Excursion on Friday, 
see detailed programme. 


LIST OF PAPERS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING. 


The Order in which the Papers are to be read will be determined by the Council prior to the 
Meeting, so as to suit the general convenience. 





“Some Notes on the Distillation of Shale for Oil Making and the Manufacture of Sulphate of 
Ammonia.” ByD. R. Srevart, of Broxburn. 

“The Management of Workmen, Sunday Labour, Holidays, and Bonuses.” By R. Fisu, of 

ondon. 

“Gas Coke.” By C. E. Jones, of Chesterfield. 

“Coke.” By C. Gannon, of Lower Sydenham, London. 

“Gas Legislation.” By W. J. Warner, of South Shields. 

“The Sliding Scale.” By Grorce Livesey, of London. 

“Gasholder Framing.” By W. H. Y. Weszer, of London. 

“ Gas from Oil.” By Dr. Stevenson Macapam, of Edinburgh. 

“Specific Gravity Apparatus.” By F. Lux, of London. 

“ A New Process for the Distillation and Concentration of Chemical Liquids especially adapted 
to the Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia. Inventor Alex. Angus Croll.” By 
GEoRGE ANDERSON, of London. 

“The Siemens Furnace as applied to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas.” 
of London. 


Annual General Meeting of the Donors and Subscribers to the 
Benevolent Fund, Thursday, June 30. 


The Meeting will be subsequently made Special in order to elect a Trustee 
in the place of Mr. H. Newall, deceased. 


By Joun Heap, 








WILLIAM H. BENNETT, Secretary. 


22, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., 
May 81, 1887. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


THE Directors of the Gomersal Gas 

Company invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR to be produced at their 
Works for One, Two, or Three years from July 1 next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom sealed tenders (endorsed) must be sent 
on or before the 2nd day of July next. 

By order, 
Joserx W. Pirrts, 
Manager and Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Gomersal, June 11, 1887. 


MANSFIELD IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Mansfield Improvement Commis- 

sioners invite TENDERS for their surplus TAR, 
for One year, ending on the 30th of June, 1888, 

The Tar to be removed by the Contractor when 
required by the Manager. 

Monthly cash payments to be made. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves té accept 
the highest or any tender. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before the 80th of June, 
1887, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” and addressed to 

R. J. Parsons, 
Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Mansfield, June 9, 1887. 


HE Midland Railway Company are 
prepared to receive OFFERS for the purchase of 
the surplus AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and TAR pro- 
duced at their Gas-Works at Derby and London 
(Brent) during Twelve months ending June 30, 1888. 
Forms of tender and particulars may be had on 
application to Mr. Pettifor, Midland Railway, Derby. 
Tenders must be sent in on or before Thursday, the 
80th June, 1887. 
The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


Derby, June 6, 1887. 








James WILuIaAMs, Secretary. 








TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 





TAR AND AMMONIA WATER. 
THE Directors of the Loughborough Gas 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus TAR and AMMONIA WATER to be pro- 
duced at their Works between the 30th of June, 1887, 
and the 30th of June, 1888. 

The estimated quantities will be about 300 tons of Tar 
and 550 tons of Ammonia Water. 

The Tar and Liquor to be delivered into the Con- 
tractor’s boats at the Wharf on the Derby Road, Lough- 
borough. 

The strength of the Liquor to be tested by Twaddel’s 
hydrometer; and the tender to state the price per ton to 
be paid for every 4° of strength from 4°. 

The boats for the removal of the Tar and Liquor to be 
sent at such times as may be required. 

Payments monthly. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom tenders, in accordance with 
this advertisement, must be sent, not later than the 
25th of the present month. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


June 8, 1887. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues toassist Inventorsinthe —— of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT. 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted, or pr ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost,&c.,suppliedgratuitouslyupon 
application to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 


J. B. Batt, Manager. 











OXIDE OF IRON FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 


OLPHERT’S IRISH BOG ORE 


Is Largely and Successfully used. 

This splendid Oxide is obtained under careful super- 
vision of an experienced Manager, and shipped direct 
from the Donegal estates of the Earl of Leitrim, 
Wypbrants Olphert, Esq., D.L., and other proprietors, 
to any British or foreign port. It can be delivered to any 
gas-works on short notice. Large stocks always ready 
in depéts. Sole representative for sale of above— 


A. C. FRASER, 
(Late Gas Manager, Bolton) 
Bridgewater Chambers, Brown Street, 
MANCHESTER. 





*,* Spent Oxide purchased or exchanged. 


BSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN 
OBSTRUCTOR AND REFLECTOR OF ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHT. By the late F. W. Harntixy. Being 
a series of Three Articles reprinted from the JournnaL 
or Gas Lieurine, &c., Jan. 11, 18, 25,1881. In pamphlet 
form, price 6d., post free. 
London: Water Kin@, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 











ALLACE’S ANALYSES OF SCOTCH 

COALS, CANNEL, SPLINT,SHALE, &c., used 
in the Manufacture of Gas. <4 WiLtiaM WALLACE, 
. Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.8S., &c., Public Analyst and Gas 


Examiner for the City of Glasgow. Price 1s. on stout 
paper, in stiff paper cover. 
London: WALTER K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP". 


Instituted to provide ag on Pn fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
Bors granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas and Water Com- 
ies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the Company are accepted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government and 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., dc. 

Quotations invited, 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pavtu, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C. 


(CROWTHER BROTHERS, having had 
3 considerable experience in the Erection of Gas- 
Works at home and abroad, beg to call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their IMPROVED 
SYSTEM OF SETTING RETORTS and TAR FUR- 
NACES—to burn Tar without Coke. 

Prices and particulars on application to 46, Venue 
Street, Poplar, Lonpon, 


LIGHT! LIGHT!! LIGHT!!! 


Light your Mansions, Mills, and Factories, Light your 
Villages and Towns with the New Illuminant— 


PARAFFIN GAS. 
It puts coal gas entirely in the shade in point of 
economy, purity, and brilliancy. 
No purification nor skilled labour necessary. 
Numerous Works already fitted up with the best 
results. Existing Works altered to the new system at 
little cost. 
The best and simplest Works for exportation. 
Call and see — system in operation at the Premises 
of the Patente 
THE PATENT PARAFFIN GAS LIGHTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
12, WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 
Particulars and Testi ls on 

















MANCHESTER, 





ROYAL JUBILEE EXHIBITION, 
Stranp No. 660. 


«Si LICA# 
GANISTER BRICKS 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


GROUND GANISTER, FIRE-BRICKS, &c. 


SUPPLIED FROM 


PEASE’S WEST WORKS, CROOK, BY 


PEASE & PARTNERS, Limited, 
DARLINGTON. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
OAM’S Natural Oxide of Iron for Gag 


Purification. Analyzes 67 per cent. peroxide of 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


LER, Guent.—The removal of the import | 
duties = oan permitting the entry of Clay | iron; guaranteed not more than 20 per cent. of moisture, 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to| A large stock kept oxidized ready for use. Spent Oxide 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of ‘London | | purchased or exchanged. 

and other cities to the very superior quality of the) Write for samples and references to Josery Bouy, 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made | 2, De Montfort Square, LEICESTER. 
of any size, in one piece,and of any form. The price 


se dcinandenl ce eats eolae. weight, and very recy TAR AN D LIQUOR PURCHASED. 
J OHN CLARKSON MAJOR, 


Communications addressed to J. Suce & Co., GHENT. 
(Established 1851,) 


will receive immediate attention. 
ter Distiller and Manufacturing Chemist, 











LYON’S METHOD 


FACILITATING THE TESTING OF MAINS. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
These improved eae * -Boxes have been supplied | sc UI 3 COATES, HULL. 


to the 
ROYAL ENGINEERS, PORTSMOUTH; COWES pee 
GAS COMPANY; DORKING GAS COMPANY; 
HIGH WYCOMBE GAS COMPANY, &c., &c. 


For particulars apply to 


J. H. LYON, Gas-Works Lessee, COSHAM, | 


OR TO THE! 


Thames s Bank Ir Iron Co., o., Upper G Ground St., sili 


COKE BREAKERS, 


From £16 §Eacu. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 


COKE BROKEN SMALL 


| Has a ready sale at good prices when it is = nice 
and clean, free from dust and dirt, 


THOMAS & SOMERVILLE S 


PATENT 


COKE BREAKERS, 


Which are now largely in demand, and made in FOUR 
SIZES, suitable for small or large Gas- Works, 








For particulars, &c., apply to 
J. BARTLE & CoO,, 
ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LANCASTER RD., NOTTING HILL, LONDON, w. 


New Design, with two Cutting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern. 


GEORGE WALLER & CoO., 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, 5.E. 











JUST PUBLISHED, Price 15s., Post Free. 


FIELD’S ANALYSIS 


OF THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


METROPOLITAN, SUBURBAN, & PROVINCIAL GAS UNDERTAKINGS 


For the Year 1886. 








This Analysis gives the averages for the several Accounts at per ton of Coal carbonized and 
er 1000 cubic feet of Gus sold; of Capital employed, and of each of the items of Income and 
Rapcadiiass as stated in the form of Accounts prescribed by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871; 
also the averages of Gas made and sold, and of Coke and Tar made per ton of Coal carbonized ; and 
also the averages of Gas sold per mile of main, consumer, and public lamp. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, “ Journal of Gas Lighting,” 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C. 





' 





THE CANNOCK & DISTRICT COAL CO. 


Are Prepared to Offer GAS COAL, NUTS, & RF CANNEL 
From the NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE COAL FIELDS. 


Address: Chief Offices—STAFFORD. 








Packed complete in Box, 18 in. by 20 in. by 20 in. 


STRODE « CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT. 


Theatre Battens fitted with our SPECIAL FLASH-JETS for Instantaneous Lighting. 





Sole Manufacturers of M‘KENZIE'S PATENT PORTABLE 


PIPE-SCREWING MACHINE, 


With which a man can cut a Screw on a 4-inch Wrought-Iron Pipe as quickly as it can be 
done by a Lathe with Steam Power. 


Price for 14 in. to 4 in. inclusive, £16. 
May be seen in operation at the WORKS: 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


N.B.—To save time, all communications referring to. Sun-Burners, Ventilation, — Electric Lighting, and General Engineering Works, 
should be addressed to the Head Office, 48, OSNNABURGH STREET, N. 
Telephone Nos.-OSNABURGH STREET, 3807; ST. PAUL'S, 441. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE COST OF GAS MAKING. 
Tae appearance of Mr. Field’s indispensable ‘‘ Analysis ” of 
€ accounts of the Metropolitan, Suburban, and principal 
Provincial Gas Undertakings is always welcome, and never 
fails to suggest further comparisons than those contained in 








its pages. The work has been more valuable than ever since 
the compiler has extended his purview to include the repre- 
sentative Gas Companies and Corporations of the United 
Kingdom ; and the burden is thereby increased for those 
undertakings ‘‘out of the line,” the managers of which 
object, for various reasons, to have their working compared 
with that of other concerns. We often hear it urged, by 
way of objection to odious comparisons before Parliamentary 
Committees and other authorities, that it is impossible to say 
at what price gas shall be sold in one district by reference to 
the example of another. It is perfectly true that the method 
of criticism by comparison has been often discredited by the 
unintelligent handling of gas agitators and other unskilled 
persons, who have made fanciful selections of comparative 
data, and deduced therefrom utterly inadmissible conclusions. 
All the same, comparison is the only sound way of criticism. 
It is useless to propound, merely as an obiter dictum, the prin- 
ciple that gas in a certain district should be sold for some- 
thing very much beneath the actual rate; but if one can 
show, by comparison with working elsewhere, the points 
upon which an abnormally high selling price depends, there 
must naturally be considerable weight attaching to the criti- 
cism. In fact, the difference between the right and valid, 
and the wrong and futile employment of comparative data is 
what distinguishes the expert from the grumbler. This dis- 
tinction is becoming better understood every day, thanks in 
a great measure to *Mr. Field. His methods for arriving at 
comparative data are rigid and impartial; and while they do 
not lend themselves to the purposes of the agitator who tells 
his local auditory that because gas is low priced in some 
towns it should be sold at the same figure everywhere, they 
enable the intelligent user to point out the why and where- 
fore of differences in selling prices, and, if it pleases him, to 
preach economy and good management where required. 
There cannot be a doubt in the mind of any reasonable 
man that the publication of comparative statistics such as 
these has worked an incalculable benefit for gas engineers 
themselves, and for gas undertakings and the public. Here 
and there complaints will be heard; but these arise from 
those who object to have the light of day turned upon their 
doings. The main thing to consider is whether these statis- 
tics have, on the whole, worked for good; and of this, as 
already stated, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. If it 
could be known how many engineers have found their hands 
strengthened by these independent data, how many parlia- 
mentary tangles have been straightened out by this means, it 
would appear that the statistician is one of the best friends 
of the consumer, who knows nothing of him. Statistics, how- 
ever, resemble virtue in being their own reward to those who 
delight in them. Of course, we do not desire to assign to 
statistics more power than rightly belongs to them. They 
have no power to originate improvements ; and must be con- 
sidered as singularly successful when they show where any 
improvement is necessary and possible. They are most 
valuable, however, in recording the progress of improvement 
from period to period ; and in this way they frequently reveal 
movements the importance and extent of which might be 
overlooked but for such an index. To take, for example, one 
movement that has made considerable headway in the last 
five or six years—the curtailment of the proportion of cannel 
formerly thought requisite for the production of common coal 
gas. During the past few years the practice of separation 
of the tar from gas—charging the hydraulic main with fre- 
quently changed liquor—and other devices, have become, in 
some shape, universal. It might not be possible to ascribe to 
any single engineer the credit for inaugurating this movement; 
and we shall not make the attempt. That it has gone deeply 
and far into the contemporary practice of gas manage- 
ment in the Metropolitan district at least, is plainly to be 
inferred from Mr. Field's tables. Last year, for instance, the 
average percentage of cannel carbonized by the three London 
Companies was only 1-75 per cent.; the figures ranging from 
0°39 per cent. for the South Metropolitan to 1:98 per cent. 
for the Chartered (who have to make a proportion of cannel 
gas), and to 8°56 per cent. for the Commercial. It is not for 
us to say why the Commercial Company required more cannel 
than the Chartered; but so it was. Compare this average 
of 1°75 per cent. with that of 1881—only five years earlier— 
and we shall find that at this period these Companies could 
not make gas of the same quality with less than 6-62 per cent. 
of cannel. Is not this worthy of being characterized as sub- 
stantial progress ? Expressed in the actual figures, in 1881 
the London Gas Companies bought 131,291 tons of cannel 
wherewith to improve the illuminating power of the gas from 
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1,852,472 tons of common coal. Last year they only required 
41,824 tons of cannel to qualify 2,347,874 tons of Newcastle 
coal. The figures are significant. To follow up this point 
in connection with the Suburban Companies, who use the 
same class of coal: In 1881 the only Company that managed 
to make nominal 14-candle, but actual 15-candle gas without 
cannel was the Barnet. It is well to remember that it was 
at the works of the Barnet Company that The Gas Institute 
Research Committee’s experiments in condensation were 
carried on. The average percentage of cannel carbonized by 
the other Suburban Companies was 5:27. Last year two of 
the Companies dispensed with cannel, and several used very 
little; the average being brought down to 8°40 per cent. 
The saving was largest in the most considerable undertakings. 
Thus the Brentford percentage fell from 4:27 to 1:03; the 
Crystal Palace, from 4°48 to 3-24; but the greatest change 
is in the case of the comparatively small Lea Bridge Com- 
pany, who have dropped from 13-03 per cent. in 1881 to nil 
in 1886. If Mr. Field’s tables did. not point to the desira- 
bility of economizing in cannel, they show to what extent 
this economy has been carried. 

A great difference in other ways has been wrought in the 
conditions of the gas supply of London since 1869, when 
Mr. Field’s work first appeared, embracing the results of the 
working of the thirteen London Companies. The Companies 
carbonized 12 per cent. of cannel; but this was not the 
only disadvantage under which they laboured. They paid an 
average price of 16s. 375d. per ton for their coal, as com- 
pared with 12s. 651d. per ton last year; and, deducting 
residuals, their coal cost them 11s. 3°62d. per ton, as against 
5s. 11°78d. per ton last year. When people talk about hard 
times having come for Gas Companies because sulphate no 
longer sells for £20 per ton, nor tar for 3d. per gallon, it 
should be remembered that in 1869 coal was dearer, and 
residuals brought in much less than at present. Ammonia, 
for example, only realized an average of 3°52d. per ton of 
coals carbonized. All the necessary purifying was done in 
1869 at a cost of 4°73d. per ton; but salaries and wages were 
higher in the aggregate, although the men get more money 
now than they did then. Strangely enough, taking all manu- 
facturing charges into consideration, there is a difference of 
only 2d. per ton between 1869 and 1886 ; and distribution has 
grown dearer. Taxes are higher; but the cost of Directors 
and Auditors has gone down nearly one-half. Bad debts 
have been reduced more than half; but, on the whole, we 
find the remarkable result that, whereas in 1869 the total 
working expenses of gas making in London were 10s. 11-844. 
per ton, last year they were 11s. 0-13d. per ton—a very close 
approximation. Adding coals (less residuals) to the working 
expenses, however, makes the charge for 1869 as much as 
23s. 1°98d. per ton, as against 16s. 11°91d. per ton last year. 
On the other hand, the net receipts for gas in 1869 were 
84s. 0°52d. per ton, as compared with 27s. 4:27d. per ton 
last year; and the profit on gas was 13s. 1-47d. per ton, 
instead of only 10s. 4°36d. per ton, at which it stood last 
year. There are other interesting comparisons to be drawn 
from the file of Mr. Field's works, by anyone who will take 
the trouble; but it is unnecessary to pursue the matter any 
further in the present article. A 

Twenty years before, in 1849, during the Great Central 
agitation referred to last week, it was contended that the cost 
of making gas, of an average illuminating power by the 
15-hole Argand of 94 candles, was 3s. 1-48d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
exclusive of capital charges, which were taken at an additional 
sum of 1s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas manufactured to pay 
74 per cent.; and another charge of 1s. per 1000 cubic feet 
was assumed to be necessary in order to cover any “‘loss by 
“‘leakage and surreptitious burning.” Instead of 8s. 1-48d. 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, as calculated in 1849, the 
cost for all the gas consumed in London last year was only 
21:17d. per 1000 cubic feet, in which latter item the alleged 
extra charge for loss by unaccounted-for gas is included. 
And the profit on sales—instead of being 1s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet of gas made, and which was only supposed to be 
sufficient to pay a dividend of 7} per cent. upon the capital 
employed—was only 11°67d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, 
out of which an average dividend of 11-05 per cent. upon the 
stock and share capital was paid. If anyone says, therefore, 
that there has not been any material improvement in the gas 
supply of London during the past 35 years, these figures 
stand to convince him of misstatement. Gas sold at less 
than half the price ; dividends in some respects doubled; a 
heightened illuminating power, accompanied by an increased 
yield of gas from the coal carbonized; an incomparable 





degree of purity in the vended product—these are gaing 
which, if in some measure facilitated by extension of trade 
and consolidation of interests, are in a far greater degree dug 
to the part played by bright intelligence and sheer hard wor; 
in the progressive development of the industry of gas supply, 


NOTTINGHAM MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


A currovs and unenviable condition of corporate affairs jg 
reported from Nottingham. A prolonged period of municipal 
expansion, during which time money has been raised and 
spent like water, as a local newspaper puts it, has brought 
about the inevitable reaction. There is a Nemesis for cor. 
porations as for individuals who yield to the temptation of 
borrowing money. Sooner or later comes the time when the 
interest and repayments, which are inexorable as old Chronos 
himself, press hdrd and harder upon a diminished revenue; 
and then there is bitter wailing and tardy repentance. §o 
to-day in Nottingham the state of trade is unsatisfactory, 
Rates are collected with difficulty, and there are general 
complaints of their amount; yet the borough debt stands at 
£1,600,000, and the year’s interest and sinking fund takes 
£60,658, which is equivalent to a rate of more than 1s. 6d. 
in the pound. Consequently, when the estimates from all 
the spending departments were collected for making the rate 
for the current year, the Town Council were appalled, anda 
fever for retrenchment immediately seized the majority of 
the members, whose public lives from immediately after 
Christmas are overshadowed by the thought of the next 
November elections. A special meeting of the Corporation 
was therefore held for the double purpose of cutting down 
expenditure and sparing rates; and the work has been done 
in just such a style as might have been expected under the 
circumstances. We have no concern with the way in which 
the alarmed Council lopped off charges here, there, and 
everywhere. It may be observed, however, that spasmodic 
cheeseparing is seldom really economical in the end. What 
we are interested in is the extraordinary device whereby the 
Council have sought to keep their rate down to the figure of 
their fancy. The reserve fund of their gas undertaking being 
full, they have decided to appropriate £10,000 of it to aid 
the rates for the current year; that is to say, they will roba 
permanent fund, which, by slow savings, had just reached the 
point at which the return from it would have been usefully 
felt, of a substantial amount which will be only a stop-gap 
for the time. It is idle to discuss financing of this character. 
A local journal has labelled it as being ‘‘ thoroughly vicious;” 
and beyond this there is nothing to be said. A Corporation 
that once finds its way to the reserve-funds of its profitable 
undertakings, and depletes them for its temporary needs, acts 
precisely like a shiftless individual who sends his superfluous 
furniture to the pawnshop. It was argued by way of excuse 
for this act of the Nottingham Corporation that £90,000 
would answer for a reserve fund for the gas undertaking as 
well as the-larger sum of £100,000. Perhaps so—just as it 
is true that no man actually wants two coats at the same 
time. When the wise men of Nottingham can persuade the 
world that £90,000 is as good as £100,000, they will have 
justified their recent action. Until then it will remain an 
example of foolish and vicious finance, inspired by the spirit 
of time-serving, and absolutely subversive of the first pri- 
ciples of economy in the management of municipal business. 


THE LONDON COAL DUES. 
Tue manner in which “ public opinion” supposed to be in 
favour of the London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill 
has been manufactured by the agents of the City Corporation, 
who would participate with the Metropolitan Board in the 
benefits of the Act, has now been fully exposed in the report 
of the Public Petitions Committee of the House of Com- 
mons; and the shame of it has ruined any small prospect 
of success which the measure may have originally possessed. 
On the 14th inst. the Committee reported that they had 
examined various petitions referred to them by the House for 
and against the Coal Duties Continuance Bill; and while 
they found that the signatures to some of the petitions 
against the Bill were irregular, these signatures were “ in the 
‘main, genuine, and free from suspicion of fraud.” With 
regard to the petitions for the Bill, however, the Committee 
found instances of *‘ extensive fraud.” These petitions wel 
initiated by the City Solicitor, who employed a Mr. Wragg, 
who engaged a Mr. Carlton Roberts, who deputed the wor 
to Mr. J. W. Hallett and others, and Mr. Hallett employed 
a Mr. Reginald Bidmead to collect signatures at rates of from 
8s. to 6s. per hundred. How much these precious signatures 
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cost the City, we are not prepared to say. They cost Mr. 
Bidmead a little of his valuable time, pen and ink, and the 
use of a London Directory, from which he copied as many 
names aS he thought necessary to represent the inhabitants 
of Haggerstone. It is likely to go hard with Mr. Bidmead 
and also possibly against Mr. Hallett; the Committee repre- 
senting that there is a precedent for sending these unfor- 
tunate individuals to Newgate. Most people will think, how- 
ever, that the sending of one or two under-strappers to 
prison is a poor way of marking the sense of Parliament 
against the great and powerful Corporation of the City of 
London, who employed these people and sought to profit by 
their deeds. They have sacrificed their Bill—that is one 
comfort ; and as soon as the attention of Parliament can be 
directed to this matter, the Corporation will probably find 
that the lesson of the fraudulent petitions of 1887 has not 
been forgotten. 
THE JUBILEE ILLUMINATIONS. 

Tus day is the great day of Jubilee, the thought of which, 
whether they would or not, has been before the minds of 
Britons for months, and the remembrance of which will 
qualify the remainder of the year. Our readers need not 
alarm themselves with the idea that this is the opening of a 
rhapsody upon the historical event such as those which will 
be found in most newspapers appearing this morning. We 
shall continue to be technical, and to mention the Jubilee 
celebrations merely in connection with the illuminations of 
this evening, in which gas will play such a prominent part. 
Ten years ago, when the Jablochkoff candles appeared in 
Paris, there might have been found a host of scientifically- 
minded persons to declare that by this time gas-piping would 
be valuable only as so much old iron. How different is the 
reality! It is doubtful whether there was ever so much gas- 
piping used at one time as will be in blazing service to-night. 
In London and every town throughout the kingdom, gas-fitters 
have for weeks and months been busily working in prepara- 
tion; and it may be safely predicted that never before will 
there have been so much gas burnt in the open air as upon 
this occasion. Not that the total consumption of gas may be 
greatly above the average, for the closure of houses of busi- 
ness and the fact of the whole population taking to the streets 
during hours when they would otherwise be engaged at home 
will naturally tend to equalize matters. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that the cost and labour of all this bright display will 
find its due recompense, and that the radiant gas devices 
which will illuminate the night and banish darkness until the 
verge of dawn will shine through calm and pleasant air upon 
the rejoicing faces of a jubilant people. 








Mr. Jonn T. SHeEarp, of Salford, an Associate Member of The 
Gas Institute, was last Thursday elected a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. 

Amone other arrangements announced for the forthcoming 
meeting of the British Association—to be held in Manchester, 
commencing Aug. 81, under the presidency of Sir H. E. Roscoe— 
is the appointment of Professor Harold B. Dixon, M.A., to deliver 
a discourse, on Friday evening, Sept. 2, on ‘The Rate of Explosion 
in Gases.” 

Tue deaths of two gentlemen who for.a number of years had the 
management of gas undertakings have to be recorded. On the 
80th ult., Mr. J. Greenfield, of Paignton, who was for 32 years the 
Manager of the Torquay Gas- Works, from which position he retired 
about two years ago, passed away, in his 63rd year; and on the 
10th inst., Mr. Thomas Crump, who filled a similar position in 
connection with the Derby Gas Company for about 40 years, died 
in his 86th year at his residence at Quarndon, near Derby. The 
last-named gentleman resigned his appointment in 1864. 

In the Journat a few weeks since attention was called to the 
interesting exhibit, from a gas engineer’s point of view, of Messrs. 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co., Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees, 
at the Newcastle Exhibition. We have now to notice the issue 
by the firm of a very tastefully-prepared catalogue, in which are 
described and illustrated the various portions of gas-works plant, 
and the accessory appliances of gas supply, in the manufacture of 
which they are constantly engaged. These are really too diverse 
to be specially enumerated ; the business of the firm embracing 
almost all kinds of constructural ironwork. Of course, their 
speciality—gasholder construction—figures largely in the book, 
which, in addition to the designs of holders given in the text, 
contains several plates of ink-photographs of some of the largest 
of these appliances which they have recently erected ; conspicuous 
among them being the South Metropolitan holder in the Old Kent 
Road. The catalogue abounds in well-executed illustrations; and 
the typography is neat and clear, yet effective. Altogether, the book 
18 One which has evidently been got up with considerable care ; and 
this, apart from its general comprehensiveness, should ensure for 
it a place upon the gas manager’s table. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Aut things come to an end. Even the venerable case of 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce reached its final stage at last; and, in 
like manner, a period is to be put to the long campaign 
between the Sheffield Water Company and the Sheffield 
Corporation. There is to be ‘Peace, with Honour.” The 
combatants having come to terms, the citadel is to be handed 
over to municipal guardianship; and its valorous defenders 
will march out under conditions more substantially advan- 
tageous than they could probably have secured by holding 
possession any longer. Referring to this subject in the 
JourNaL on March 29 last, we suggested that it would be 
wise to assume that the conclusion that had been arrived 
at by the Committee of the House of Lords would, in due 
course, be acquiesced in by the Lower House. Since then 
nothing has occurred to qualify that anticipation; on the 
contrary, recent events have tended to make the pass- 
ing of the Corporation Bill almost a certainty. It will be 
remembered that on the 28th of December last year a town’s 
meeting of the good people of Sheffield approved of the action 
of the Corporation; and upon the poll which followed, the 
resolution was confirmed by 21,936 votes to 3785—a majority 
of 18,151 for the Corporation. This poll was subsequently 
invalidated by the decision of Justice Cave, on grounds 
which were referred to in these columns on the 18th 
of May last, when we discussed the whole subject in con- 
nection with the provisions of the Borough Funds Act, 
1877. A fresh poll became necessary, and was duly taken 
—with a result that must have grievously disappointed the 
Sheffield Water Company. The second poll showed 25,641 
votes in support of the proposals of the Corporation, and for 
the Company (that is to say, against the Corporation Bill) 
only 8604. It is impossible to gainsay the fact that, by an 
overwhelming majority—no less than 22,037—the ratepayers 
of Sheffield have favoured the compulsory purchase of the 
water-works. Directors and shareholders must necessarily 
have felt the full force of such a verdict, when studied by the 
aid of Lord Derby’s new doctrine of ** Public Policy.” In the 
face of such figures, the Company could not hope to induce 
a Committee of the House of Commons, the popular assembly, 
to differ from the decision of the House of Lords. Discretion, 
after all, is the better part of valour ; and the Directors of the 
Water Company were well advised in testing the feasibility 
of coming to a fair and reasonable understanding with their 
opponents. The Corporation, on their part, were alive to the 
fact that all difficulties would not disappear the moment their 
Bill received the Royal Assent. They would still have to face 
a long and most expensive arbitration, and prepare for the 
payment of a price which might to some extent be estimated 
by aid of the liberal award given in the famous case of Stockton 
and Middlesbrough. Influenced by these considerations, and 
the not unnatural desire to avoid spending more money in litiga- 
tion, the contending parties have discovered a modus virendi. 
The proposals made by the Corporation, and accepted by the 
Company, have yet to be amplified so as to cover all necessary 
details ; but the broad terms of the bargain can be stated with 
tolerable brevity. The Corporation will take over the whole of 
the Company’s debenture debt, agreeing to pay the same rate 
of interest as that which it at present carries. The holders 
of four per cent. preference shares will be entitled to annui- 
ties at the some rate of interest ; and the holders of five per 
cent. preference shares will in like manner be provided with 
annuities at the rate of five per cent. for every £100 of share 
capital. The ordinary shareholders will receive alternative 
offers. They may claim for every £100 of capital an annuity 
of two per cent. during the years 1888-9, subsequently rising 
a quarter per cent. every two years until 1894, and thence- 
forward four per cent. ; or they mayelect to have a fixed annuity 
of £8 for every £100 as from the 1st of January next; or, 
finally, such shareholders may receive an out-and-out cash 
payment at the rate of £82 per cent. on that date. In view of 
the proposed cash purchase of these shares, it is pertinent to 
notice the prices realized at a recent sale by auction at Shef- 
field. There are 1000 ordinary shares of £100 each, fully 
paid; and of these one lot of five shares was knocked down 
at £78 5s. per share, two lots of six shares each realizing 
£72 15s. per share. It should be added that, under the pro- 
posed arrangement, power is to be taken to extinguish the 
annuities at any time by mutual agreement; and after the 
year 1947 the Corporation will have the right of settling 
with the annuitants on the basis of twenty-five years’ 








purchase — subject, however, to one year’s notice of their 
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intention to exercise such option. These, stated as con- 
cisely as may be, are the leading features of the purchase of 
the Sheffield Company's undertaking. Amongst the other 
conditions to which special attention is likely to be directed 
are those relating to the compensation payable to the 
Company’s officers. Mr. Percy Blakelock, who (as Chairman 
and Managing Director) has long had the chief control of the 
Company's affairs, will receive £5000 by way of solatium ; 
his co-Directors foregoing all claim to participate in that 
amount. Mr. Blakelock, therefore, will have no great reason to 
complain, particularly if, as seems probable, the Corporation 
may decide to retain his services as General Manager of the 
works, at a salary of £1200 per annum. Mr. Broomhead, 
the Company’s Law Clerk, is not to be forgotten; and 
by way of compensation for loss of his remuneration of 
fees, the sum of £3000 is to be paid. Such are the salient 
points of the bargain; and, on the whole—having due 
regard to the special circumstances of the case—it must be 
allowed that the Company are by no means giving their pro- 
perty away. Indeed, there isno reason why they should ; and 
it was avowedly with the fear of arbitration before their eyes 
that the Water Committee of the Corporation advised their 
colleagues in the general body not to think the property 
could be acquired on cheaper terms. The agreement, of 
course, contains proper provisions for referring any disputed 
point to an arbitrator; but there is now no reason to 
anticipate a hitch. If, therefore, everything goes through 
smoothly, the Bill may now pass through Parliament as 
an unopposed measure. No doubt, after such a conclu- 
sion, it will be said that ‘public policy” will in similar 
contests become a more formidable quantity than ever. It 
would be folly to minimize the significance of the result; but 
it would be equally unwise to exaggerate it. There were, in 
regard to Sheftield, considerations of a special character, to 
which we have adverted on more than one occasion, and 
which undoubtedly gave enormous force to the attack of the 
Corporation. But every case must stand or fall upon its own 
merits. We earnestly deprecate anything like fatalism on 
the part of other proprietors of water undertakings. If they 
wish to hold their own, they must of course please the people 
as well as their shareholders; and if they succeeded in so 
doing, compulsory purchase may still be relegated to the dim 
and distant courses of the future. Shareholders and Directors 
should maintain a united front. If they do not want to sell, 
let them say so in plain terms. To think, and say, that the 
day is near at hand when their property will be taken whether 
they like it or not, is simply to play into the enemy’s hands. 
The man who holds that a particular thing is sure to happen 
is apt to go half way to meet the anticipated event. This is 
a mistake. Strong cofhpanies need not be induced to act 
timidly merely because some of those with weak spots in their 
armour may think it prudent to surrender at discretion. 

The report by General A. De Courcy Scott on the condition 
of the Metropolitan Water Supply during the month of April 
contains a considerable amount of fresh information and 
comment, proving that the New Water Examiner is careful to 
avoid a merely perfunctory discharge of his duties. The 
superiority of the constant service compared with the inter- 
mittent supply is forcibly pointed out. That the better system 
does not extend more rapidly is explained by the existence of 
an apprehension as to the, cost of the improved fittings neces- 
sary to prevent waste; but it is remarked that where this 
difficulty has been overcome, the result has been found satis- 
factory alike to the consumers and to the Water Companies. 
In respect to new works, it is mentioned that the Grand 
Junction Company are constructing a storeage reservoir for 
filtered water near Hanger Hill, Ealing. It will contain nearly 
60 million gallons of water; and the surface level, when the 
reservoir is full, will be 193 feet above Ordnance datum. A 
filter will be provided, through which the water will pass to 
the district; and the reservoir will be connected with the 
Kew Bridge works by a line of 30-inch main. It is expected 
that the works will be completed early in the summer next 
year. Owing to the increasing demand for water in the 
country districts, the Lambeth Company are carrying out 
several pipe extensions of importance. Respecting the quality 
of the Metropolitan supply, General Scott offers remarks at 
some length, commencing with the statement that “ the esti- 
‘* mations of the quality of the Metropolitan waters, regularly 
‘communicated by the chemists, have served their purpose, 
‘and have been of much use in stimulating the Companies to 
‘¢ improvements in their arrangements for collecting, storing, 
‘* and purifying the water.” The observations which follow 
indicate a desire for a more effective mode of testing the 








efficiency of filtration. The biological method is approve. 
but a aifferent mode of applying it is suggested. Genera] 
Scott submits ‘‘ the reasonableness of the view that the pro. 
“ cess of manufacture of the commonest beverage of millions 
*‘ of people should be conducted with at least as much care 
“‘ for its wholesomeness as the brewing of beer or the 
‘‘ making of wine, in which bacteriology now plays a not 
‘unimportant part.” Dr. Percy Frankland’s report on the 
April supply shows that the unfiltered Thames water yielded 
a very large number of colonies on cultivation by the gela. 
tine process; while the number obtained from the Lea wags 
exceptionally small. The Kent wells gave very few colonjes; 
but the Kent supply yielded more than any of the river sup. 
plies, except that of the Southwark Company. 

Last week the Southwark and Vauxhall and the Chelsea 
Water Company each held their half-yearly meeting. The 
proceedings will be found fully reported in another part of 
our columns. At the meeting of the Southwark Company, 
the Chairman, Alderman Sir H. E. Knight, showed in a very 
clear manner the mischievous and unfair effect of Mr. 
Torrens’s Water-Rate Detinition Act on the income of the 
Company. The Act was passed in 1885. In 1884 the income 
of the Company was £211,000; it afterwards sank to £200,000; 
and by Michaelmas next it will not be higher than £205,000, 
In the ordinary course of business, the income of the Com- 
pany ought to be continually rising ; and the income of 1884 
should have been exceeded each succeeding year. It will thus 
be eighteen months, or perhaps two years, before the Company 
recovers the position it had attained in 1884. The circum. 
stance that the Definition Act was passed without any inquiry 
into the merits of the question stamps this piece of legisla- 
tion as an arbitrary exercise of power, arising out of a feeling 
of antagonism to the Companies in connection with the 
failure of the purchase scheme. The Chairman’s reference 
to the Streatham well possesses peculiar interest. The total 
depth of this well is now 1040 feet, and is supposed to be 
within 60 or 80 feet of the lower greensand. Consequently, 
the boring will soon reach that stratum, or else there will bea 
plunge into the primary rocks, as in other attempts of the like 
kind in and about London. If the Southwark Company are 
successful in this enterprise, the gain to them will be enormous; 
and the result will be a guide to other explorers. At the 
meeting of the Chelsea Company, presided over by Sir W. H. 
Wyatt, the sound financial condition of the undertaking was 
a matter for congratulation, though the maximum dividend 
of 10 per cent. was still some two or three years distant in 
the future. An extra £500 a year has to be paid to the Con- 
servators of the Thames. In this respect the Chelsea Com- 
pany have got off lightly. At the Southwark meeting, one 
of the shareholders took a somewhat disparaging view of the 
purity of the source from whence the supply was derived. 
If this gentleman will look to the accounts now being 
received concerning the water supply of Paris, he may 
be thankful that London is differently situated. In the 
Metropolis of Great Britain, there is no fear that the water 
supply will fail, or that its quality will be like that of the 
Seine, which, in the midst of summer heat, has to be sent 
into a portion of the districts in the French capital. The 
Paris Correspondent of The Times gives some uncomfortable 
particulars concerning this matter, which, it may be hoped, 
will not be entirely overlooked by those critics who are ever 
ready to find fault with what is being done by the London 
Water Companies, 








Society or Arts.—The conversazione of this Society took place at 
the South Kensington Museum last Wednesday evening, when, the 
weather being beautifully fine, there was a very large attendance. 
The reception by the Chairman (Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., &¢.) 
commenced in the South Court at half-past eight, after which the 
visitors were free to enjoy the various attractions of the Museum, and 
the excellent selection of music provided for the occasion. 

Tue APPEAL IN THE Hantey Case.—The appeal of the British 
Gaslight Company against the decision of the Recorder of Hanley, 
in connection with the recent investigation into the affairs of the 
Company (which, it may be remembered, was down for hearing 
last Friday week, but was adjourned to suit the convenience of 
Counsel), came before the Lord Chief Justice and Justice Denman 
in one of the Divisional Courts last Friday. The circumstances 
under which the learned Recorder ordered the price of the Com- 
pany’s gas to be reduced will be fresh in the recollection of out 
readers. A short time ago the Company obtained a rule nisi for 4 
certiorari to quash the order, on the ground that the Recorder had 
no jurisdiction to make it ; and the rule came on for argument 02 
the above-named day. The matter occupied their Lordships till 
the rising of the Court, when the further hearing of the case was 
adjourned till yesterday. A full report will be given next week. 
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Gssays, Commentaries, and Hebietus. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

(For Stock anp SHarE List, see p. 1188.) 
Business during the past week both in the Money Market and in 
the Stock Exchange has been at the lowest ebb. The period has 
been barren of incident—no Continental alarms to accelerate the 
pulse of the Foreign Market ; the German Emperor has been pretty 
well; and Russia has been fairly quiet. The weather has been 
fine; too fine for some who are beginning to grumble about their 
hay. ‘Transatlantic rails were a little moved by the collapse 
of the wheat “corner;’’ but all the other markets have been as 
sluggish as they could be. The Jubilee, too, which the more 
engages general attention the nearer it approaches, is respon- 
sible, in some degree, for the distraction from business; and it 
will doubtless be several days yet before the excitement subsides. 
Business in Gas was very fair in the earlier portion of the week, 
but dwindled away towards the close. It has been chiefly in the 
issues of the Metropolitan Companies; and, on the whole, they 
are rather weaker. A notion was lately set afloat that the demand 
for illuminations on Jubilee night would be “ grand business” for 
the Companies—good enough to send the stocks up; but a very 
litile reflection will show what a mistake this is. A blazing star 
consumes less gas than most people imagine; and a device burning 
a shilling’s worth of gas per hour will make a brave show. How 
many of these will it take to compensate for the loss of ordinary 
trade by the closing of all the shops and probably most of 
the places of amusement, and how many hours will they be 
alight on this, the shortest night of the year? and what, 
after all, will be the percentage of increase effected upon the 
half year? Business in the Water Companies’ stocks has been 
almost at stagnation point; and on several days not a single trans- 
action was marked. Money is still very abundant, and there is no 
demand ; the market being almost lifeless. At the opening of the 
Exchange on Monday, the markets ruled for the most part firm; 
but all were very quiet. Business in Gas was fair, at average 
figures; and a little was done in Water at similar prices. 
Tuesday was inactive, and the tone was not quite so good. 
There was rather more doing in Gas; but prié¢es receded. 
Gaslight ‘‘A’’ and Continental Union old and new fell 1 each. 
Brighton, however, improved 1. No business was done in Water. 
Wednesday was very quiet. Transactions in Gas were mostly in 
Gaslight ‘ A,” which was weak. Metropolitan of Melbourne rose 1. 
Tenders for a further issue of £50,000 five per cent. debentures of 
this Company were opened this day. The issue was subscribed 
for two-and-a-half times over; and parties tendering at 110} had 
none. Thursday was fairly firm, but still very quiet. Gaslight 
“A” continued weak, and fell 1 more. South Metropolitan “A” 
receded }, and the *“*B” 13; but the debentures were 1} higher. 
The general tone on Friday was the same as the day before. Gas 
was steady and unchanged. Water was a complete blank. Satur- 
day was extremely quiet; but the tone was favourable. A little 
business was done in Gas at average figures; and a single transac- 
tion in East London relieved the Water list from being a blank. 
All quotations remained unchanged. 





THE PAST YEAR’S WORK UNDER THE ALKALI ACT. 
Tae twenty-third annual report of the Chief Inspector under the 
Alkali, &., Works Regulation Act (Mr. A. E. Fletcher) was issued 
last week. It deals with his proceedings during the past year; 
and, as usual, contains several references to matters in which our 
readers are interested. Hitherto the Chief Inspector’s reports 
have had reference to the whole of the United Kingdom. For the 
past year, however, a separate report is made for Scotland; but 
figures from it are quoted where needed for comparison with those 
offormer years. The number of works under inspection in England 
and Ireland on Dec. 31 last was 910; including Scotland, it was 
1048. This is an increase of 13 English, and 8 Irish works during 
the year. Of these, 118 are alkali works as defined by the Act; 
and 792 are other works which come within the scope of the Act. 
In 1885 the figures were 1382 and 762 respectively; showing a 
diminution in the number of alkali works, and an increase of 30 
in that of the other works. In England and Ireland the separate 
operations carried on, and under inspection, were 1208; while in 
Scotland there were 187. The total for the United Kingdom was 
therefore 1395, against 1368 in 1885; showing an increase of 27. 
The results of the tests made by the District Inspectors, as tabu- 
lated in the report, show fairly the measure of success with which 
inspection is carried out under the Act. The total number of visits 
peid to works last year was 4090; and 4786 tests were made. 
The result of each visit and test is duly recorded; cases of excess 
of the limits fixed by the Act being very few. When such occur, 
they are, Mr. Fletcher says, usually the result of some temporary 
derangement of the apparatus—a slight accident, which is corrected 
a soon as it is discovered. There were no prosecutions last 
year for escapes of noxious vapour; but one gas company was 
summoned for non-registration, and was fined £15 and costs, 
while three others escaped prosecution by the payment of four 
years’ fees, amounting to £12. Referring to the treatment of 
ammoniacal liquor for the production of sulphate of ammonia—a 
ona which, involving as it does the liberation of sulphuretted 
ydrogen, has been subjected to official inspection—Mr. Fletcher 
describes shortly the various methods employed. The Claus 
Process is dealt with at some length by two of the District 
Inspectors; the plant at the Aylestone Road Gas-Works of the 





Leicester Corporation being illustrated. The arrangement of 
purifying apparatus for the sulphate plant at the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Gas Company’s works at Redheugh is also shown. The 
quantity of sulphate of ammonia produced last year in the United 
Kingdom was 106,610 tons, derived from the following sources :— 
Gas-works, 82,480 tons; iron-works, 3950 tons; shale-works, 18,080 
tons; coke and carbonizing works, 2100 tons. Mr. Fletcher 
closes his remarks on this subject by putting an interesting 
question : What becomes of all this? We will give his answer. 
“T learn on inquiry that only one-fifth, or about 22,000 tons, is 
retained for home use, for all agricultural and chemical purposes ; 
the remainder being exported. Germany is the largest customer. 
Let us hope that our farmers will soon learn the value of this 
article as a manure. It is produced in their own neighbourhoods, 
for gas-works are scattered throughout the country; and it must 
be cheaper to the English farmer than it can be to the foreign con- 
sumer, who has to pay heavy charges for carriage before it can 
reach his farm. If it pays the German or Belgian farmer to 
purchase it, and pay the inevitable cost of carriage, will it not repay 
our farmers to buy it as produced in their own market towns ?” 
In the Appendix to his report, Mr. Fletcher gives, as usual, 
extracts from the reports sent in by the different District Inspectors. 
They contain not only matters of detail, but touch on subjects of 
general interest to all who are engaged in the class of manufacturing 
operations specially referred to. Some portions of these reports 
will be given in an early number of the JouRNAL. 





THE GAS INDUSTRY IN SCOTLAND. 
Seconp ARTICLE. 


In our article last week the history of the Glasgow gas supply was 
brought down to the year 1869; but, as intimated then, before 
noticing the progress of the gas undertakings under corporate 
administration, we wish to revert briefly to the work of the Glasgow 
Gaslight Company. 

This Company’s concern included the original works at Town- 
head, dating back to 1817, on which upwards of £81,000 had been 
expended ; and the Tradeston and Partick stations, which had 
together involved an outlay of something like £91,300. Then, 
there were also no fewer than five stations throughout the city at 
which there were separate gashoilders, &c., to meet the immediate 
demands of consumers in the surrounding districts, and on which 
about £20,000 had been spent. The cost of the street mains and 
laying them amounted to £136,000; and the expenditure on 
fittings for common stairs reached on May 31, 1868, to about 
£36,000. These various items, with sundry others, amounted to 
£385,484 11s. 6d.; and with a depreciation of £79,361 6s. 6d. 
the works, mains, &c., at the date mentioned, appeared in the 
report as having a value of £306,123 5s. Up to that period the 
Company had expended on meters the sum of £102,945 10s. 6d., 
off which there had been written £50,381 17s. 11d.; so that 
together the works, meters, &c., stood in the Company’s books at 
£358,687 17s. 7d. Within and* beyond the municipality the 
number of the Old Company’s consumers was 56,372 ; and the stair- 
lights, public and private lamps, &c., amounted to 14,439. Prior to 
the year 1827, no record of the quantity of gas made by the Com- 
pany seems to have been kept; but in that year, when meters were 
first used, the make appears to have been fully 79 million cubic 
feet. It went on, with a more or less continuous increase, down to 
the year 1843 (when the New Company was incorporated) ; and it 
had at that time reached a total of 216,962,500 feet. In the 
financial year 1867-8, the total amount of gas accounted for was 
541,950,100 cubic feet; the make being 656,996,000 feet. The 
price in 1826 was fixed at 10s. per 1000 cubic feet. In 1836 it 
was reduced to 9s.; in 1842 to 8s.; and in 1844 (when the New 
Company had come in as a competitor), it was lowered to 6s. 8d. 
With competition in the field, the price came down to 53. per 1000 
cubic feet in 1846, and to 4s. 7d. in 1853; and, with the exception 
of three years, when from the great increase in the price of coal 
it was raised to 5s., it was continued at 4s. 7d. till the year 1865, 
when it was reduced to 4s. 2d., in response, apparently, to the 
public agitation that had arisen, and to the expressed desire of the 
Town Council to encourageit, and not from any competition between 
the two Companies, which really had come to anend. The prices 
mentioned were latterly subject to certain discounts—viz., 5 per 
cent. on accounts varying from £4 to £20 per annum; 10 per cent. 
on accounts ranging from £20 up to £100; and 15 per cent. on 
accounts above £100. 

When the works of the two Companies were handed over to the 
Town Council in 1869, their total manufacturing power was equal 
to fully 6 million cubic feet per day; but this quantity was far 
short of the demand anticipated to arise in the immediate future. 
Consequently, it became necessary to prepare for a greatly increased 
consumption. The works were, in most cases, rendered more pro- 
ductive; and arrangements were entered into for providing new 
and much larger works than then existed in Glasgow or in any 
other city or town in Scotland, so that there should be a permanent 
improvement in the gas supply of the city and suburbs. Mr. 
Ritchie, the Manager of the Old Company, was pensioned off, in 
accordance with one of the provisions of the Corporation Gas Act; 
but, by special request of the Gas Commissioners, Mr. Bartholomew, 
the Engineer and Manager of the New-Company’s works, remained 
in charge of all the four works till the spring of the following year. 
In the interim Mr. William Foulis had been elected, and installed 
in office, as the permanent General Manager and Engineer to the 
Commissioners. 
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Mr. Foulis at once prepared plans for new works of the propor- 
tion which seemed to be warranted by the prospective demands for 
gas in the early future. In due course the new establishment was 
erected at Dawsholm, Maryhill, under powers obtained by an Act 
of Parliament in the year 1871. When the Dawsholm works were 
in a position to deliver gas into the city and western suburbs, it 
was found possible to dispense with the Partick works, which had 
been built by the Old Company; and the Dalmarnock and Trades- 
ton works had been so much improved and extended that, even at 
an earlier date, it was resolved to discontinue the use of the Town- 
head works, which had by this time become very much dilapidated 
and out of keeping with the rapidly-advancing notions as to the 
manufacture and purification of gas. ‘Two large holders, each 
capable of containing 1,250,000 cubic feet of gas, were erected at 
the Dalmarnock works; and a similar one was constructed at the 
Tradeston works. For the equipment of the Dawsholm works, 
three holders of the same size were also built. These six holders 
were all erected by local gas engineering firms—Messrs. Laidlaw, 
Sons, and Caine, and Messrs. Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. Last 
autumn another similar holder, 160 ft. by 60 ft. in two lifts, was 
erected at the Tradeston works by Messrs. Clayton, Son, and Co., 
of Leeds—not a moment too soon for the demands that were being 
made by the consumers upon the powers of the Tradeston station. 
The storeage capacity of all the holders at the three works is now 
something like 12 million cubic feet. On the other hand, the 
manufacturing power is probably not less than 17 million feet per 
24 hours; and for this production there are close upon 2300 
retorts, many of which are of large size—viz., 21 in. by 15 in., and 
of the usual length. If we mistake not, all the retorts now in 
position at the Dawsholm works are of the sizes mentioned ; and 
the Dalmarnock works are fast being transformed in the same 
way. At both works the retorts are in settings of eight in a 
bed, even though of the very large sizes just named. While 
speaking of the producing capacity of the three works—the daily 
aggregate of which is put at about 17 millions—we ought to men- 
tion that the largest day’s consumption has now approached 
within a measurable distance of this aggregate; for on Dec. 20 
last year, the demands in the 24 hours amounted to upwards of 
15,700,000 feet, while in a similar period near the shortest day in 
the previous year it was 14,118,000 cubic feet. 

One of the most important facts in connection with the works 
under the immediate charge of Mr. Foulis is the extent and com- 
pleteness to which the Siemens system of regenerative gas firing 
has been adopted. This system was first experimented with by 
Mr. Foulis at the Dalmarnock works from plans by, and under the 
surveillance of, the late Sir William Siemens ; and in bringing it to 
its present high state of perfection, the President of The Gas Insti- 
tute certainly deserves very great credit, for it was only through 
his persistent efforts that it eventually became a commercial 
success. The economy of the system may be judged of when we 
say that at the Dawsholm works the saving effected by using it 
instead of the old method of firing is equal to 1s. 2d. per ton of 
coal carbonized. When the members of the Institute pay their 
forthcoming visit to the works in question, they will see much to 
interest them, especially in connection with the arrangements 
adopted for regenerative gas firing on the Siemens system—as 
rendered workable by Mr. Foulis, with the hearty and intelligent 
co-operation of Mr. David Terrace, the Works Manager; and with 
his name we should also on this point couple that of Mr. Manwell, 
the Manager of the Dalmarnock works, where the experiments were 
worked out to a successful issue. 

There are many things which might be alluded to with advan- 
tage in respect of the gas industry in Glasgow, if we were writing 
the history of the same in a formal manner and for the first time ; 
but the fact is that almost every leading feature of the gas under- 
taking for a considerable number of years has been so fully put 
before the readers of the Journat that it is scarcely probable they 
are ignorant of the recent history of the great concern in question. 
We may, however, make a summary statement dealing with the 
concern as it stood when the last annual report was issued ; the 
official data for the year ending the 31st ult. not being yet available 
for analysis and comment. The gross income for the year ending 
May 31, 1886, was rather over £400,000; the chief source of the 
revenue being from the sales of gas—viz., £346,454 17s. 5d. In 
the previous year the income amounted to £428,000; the price of 
gas being 3d. per 1000 cubic feet higher, and the revenue from 
residual products greater. The gross expenditure for the year 
1885-6 was £283,115 7s. 8d. This was exclusive of the amount 
written off capital for depreciation—7} per cent. on works, pipes, 
&c., and 6 per cent. on meters—amounting in all to £52,043 Os. 11d. 
The payments in the shape of annuities, &c., brought up the year’s 
expenditure to a total of £396,622 5s. 1ld. For the year just 
closed, the price of gas was reduced to 3s., which is the lowest 
rate at which gas has as yet been sold in Glasgow. It will be 
remembered that while the supply of gas was in the hands of the 
Companies, the price was for a time at 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet; but 
when the Corporation took over the undertakings in 1869, the price 
was 4s. 7d. per 1000 feet. It afterwards fell again to 4s. 2d., and 
then to 4s.; but in the coal famine period of 1873-5, it rose to 
4s. 7d., and for part of a year to 5s. 5d. by permission of the Board 
of Trade. Since then, however, the tendency has always been 
downwards—4s. 7d. in 1875-6; then 4s. 2d. for a year; 4s. for two 
years; 3s. 10d. in 1879-80; 3s. 8d. for three years; and 3s. 6d. for 
two years. Two years ago the price was brought down to 3s. 8d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; and for the past year, as already mentioned, 
the price was 3s. per 1000 feet—the illuminating power of the gas 








generally ranging between 22 and 24 standard candles. For some 
time after the Corporation took over the gas-works, the system of 
discounts in vogue when the Companies had the gas supply wag 
continued ; but it has been discontinued for a number of years, 

Another important point in the recent history of the Corporation 
gas supply is the reduction of the illuminating power of the gas 
from 25 candles as a minimum to 20 candles, in accordance with g 
parliamentary enactment in 1882; but the full measure of the 
reduction has never yet fallen below 22 candles. This matter was 
so thoroughly thrashed out at the time, both in the Town Counei] 
of Glasgow (sitting as the Gas Trust) and in the pages of the 
JouRNAL, that there is really no occasion to deal with the merits of 
the question in this article. It may be mentioned, however, that 
the consumers seem to have become educated and reconciled to the 
change; for their complaints regarding the gas are less numerong 
than they were in former years. 

Then, again, there is the Gas-Stove Hiring Department of th» 
Gas Trust, which, together with the movement for the reduction of 
the standard of illumination, was brought about by Mr. Crawford, 
who has been one of the leading spirits in the Gas Committee 
during the past three or four years. We have so recently noticed 
this ‘‘ new departure ’’ that we need not on this occasion refer to it 
any further than to say that the department has had a most 
remarkable success, and that it is calculated that the increase in 
the consumption of gas due to the use of heating and cooking appli. 
ances now amounts to 500,000 or 600,000 cubic feet per day. 

In respect of the make and consumption of gas during the period 
of the Corporation management, we may mention a few particulars. 
In the year 1869-70 the make was 1,295,863,000 cubic feet; and 
tbe quantity sold was 1,026,324,000 feet—the leakage or unac- 
counted-for gas being 20°8 per cent. The make, sales, and leakage 
were still higher in the two following years; but while the make 
and sales have gone on increasing almost continuously from year to 
year, the leakage has decreased, for in the year 1884-5 it was down 
as low as 10°6 per cent., though it was slightly higher in the fol- 
lowing year. During the year ending May 31, 1885, the make at 
the three works was 2,368,131,000 cubic feet. The quantity sold 
and accounted for in the following year was 2,166,179,000 feet; 
being an increase of upwards of 100 per cent. from 1869-70. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that meters are not charged for by 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners—an important cir- 
cumstance to take into account when considering the price of gas. 
Within the area of the Glasgow gas supply there are about 130,000 
meters in use; possibly more at the close of the past year. Upwards 
of 18,000 meters were repaired during the year ending May 31, 
1886; and 10,339 were examined in sitw and found in a satisfactory 
condition, while 1998 were found to be defective. Some notion of 
the area of supply may be formed when it is mentioned that a year 
ago there were at least 224 miles of streets and roads over which 
the distributing mains extended; there being in many instances 
two lines of mains in the same thoroughfares. Twelve months 
ago the debt of the Gas Trust stood at £555,472; whereas at the 
close of the year 1874-5, it was £1,065,999. Those figures give 
some indication of the enormous rate at which depreciation of 
works, &c., has been written off. 

No matter from what standpoint it is examined, the Glasgow 
Corporation gas undertaking is one of the most successful in the 
kingdom ; and much credit is due to the Gas Committee generally 
for their efforts spent in its management, and specially to such men 
as Bailie M‘Laren, Mr. Ure, and Mr. Crawford, and their imme- 
diate predecessors in office. 








M. Wysauw’s Gas Heatine-Stove.—Some correspondence has 
lately been going on in Industriés, between Mr. T. Fletcher, of 
Warrington, and M. Wybauw, of Brussels, as to the duty of the 
heating-stove invented by the latter gentleman, which was described 
and illustrated in the Journat for the 17th ult. (pp. 900-1), and 
which, it will be remembered, gained the prize of 6000 frs. at 
the recent stove competition in Brussels. Mr. Fletcher’s contention 
is that the stove was tested by the jurors under exceptional con- 
ditions, which could not possibly be realized in actual working. 
Hence the high duty and efficiency shown, which Mr. Fletcher 
thinks could not be maintained by the appliance in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The latest contribution to the discussion is a letter 
to our contemporary by a Brussels correspondent, signing himself 
‘* Reflector Stove,’’ which appears in the last issue. He points out 
that in M. Wybauw’s reply to Mr. Fletcher, the former gentleman 
shows that the efficiency of his stove is as high as possible, 
the balance left being absolutely necessary for creating the 
draught. He then adds: “I fully agree with this statement; 
and some persons well qualified to judge of the working of 
the stove even affirm that too little allowance has been made 
for the draught, and that the hygienic value of this ingenious 
appliance is reduced in certain conditions of the atmosphere, 
and especially when the chimneys are exposed to wind. The 
duty of 84 per cent. is too high to be maintained in practice, 
and yet it is on this figure that the stove has been classified 
at the competition. The general opinion here is that the work 
of the jury has been too exclusively scientific, and that practical 
considerations have been somewhat neglected. A reflector stove 
which during carefully conducted trials will give no smell, may 
lose this essential quality when placed in a room the chimney of 
which is not perfectly suitable; thus producing an inconvenience 
which more than counterbalances the advantages of saving a few 
feet of gas per hour.” 
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ATMOSPHERIC SANITATION. 

THERE has just been issued by Messrs. Triibner and Co., for the 
Royal Society, as a separate publication, a report by Professor 
Thomas Carnelley, Mr. Haldane, and Dr. Anderson, upon the 
impurities of the air of dwelling-houses and schools, which should 
be in the hands of everyone who takes an interest in the all- 
important subject of ventilation. It has been the policy of the 
JourNnaL for many years to direct the attention of gas engineers to 
this subject, because of the connection between gas lighting and 
aérial sanitation. Whenever anyone wants to say a bad word for 
gas lighting, he always cries out upon the heat and vitiation of the 
air of living-rooms by the gas-flames employed to light them; and 
against reproaches of this class gas engineers are weaponless. It 
will not do to turn the subject, or to dispute the gravity of the 
complaint thus made. We have never attempted to do either; but 
have pointed out that the only remedy for the evil in question is to 
be found in a rational system of ventilation, the necessity for which 
is not created, but is merely brought prominently into notice by 
the use of gas for lighting. It is advisable, however, that the 
extent of the evil of which ventilation is the cure should be con- 
stantly kept in view; and, therefore, we turn to this report for 
information upon the point. Such is the difficulty of ensuring 
proper aérial sanitation in dwellings, and such is the apathy of 
people in general with regard to this department of hygiene, that 
periodical ‘“‘awakeners” of this character are absolutely indis- 
pensable if the matter is ever to be placed upon a more satisfactory 
footing. We, at any rate, have no desire to see the knot of the 
ventilation difficulty cut by the summary ejectment of gas in favour 
either of oil-lamps or candles for small apartments, or of the elec- 
tric light for large halls. Thus, so long as gas remains one of the 
causes of unhealthy heat and vitiation of the atmosphere of the 
dwellings of the people, we shall continue to regard ventilation as 
one of the most useful of studies for the professional upholders of 
gas as a means of lighting; and especially so because the study of 
ventilation shows conclusively that its practice is capable of being 
brought under practical common-sense laws, which do not suit the 
interested vendors of patented devices, and which are consequently 
liable to be ignored by them. 

With the object of gathering additional information, therefore, 
both as to what ventilation is required to do and what it actually 
does, we turn to Messrs. Carnelley, Haldane, and Anderson’s 
report as the latest example of trustworthy research in this direc- 
tion. We find, in the beginning of the report, a statement to the 
effect that the original object of the investigation conducted by 
these inquirers was ‘‘ to examine systematically the air of various 
classes of houses with the view of comparing the amounts of car- 
bonic acid, organic matter, and micro-organisms with one another, 
and with the death-rates in the same classes of houses.’ That is 
to say, their object was to determine the influence of conditions of 
the atmosphere breathed upon the human beings exposed to these 
conditions—a sufficiently comprehensive programme. During the 
progress of the work, however, several additional questions pre- 
sented themselves for solution, attention to which has made the 
report more complete. Among these was the comparison of out- 
side with inside air at the same hours and in the same localities. 
In every case tests were made for carbonic acid, for organic matter, 
and for micro-organisms; and the experiments were chiefly con- 
ducted jin Dundee and Perth and the neighbourhood. The first 
result arrived at by the experimenters was that the average car- 
bonic acid and organic matter are much less in suburban than in 
town air, and that the quantity of organic matter varies in town 
air very much more than the proportion of carbonic acid. It also 
appeared that during the night all the determinations, with the 
exception of the carbonic acid, were much lower than during the 
day. It is impossible to detail all the comparative results obtained 
from samples of air taken in different places, but they are very 
interesting. © 

An important poriion of the work of the experimentalists refers 
to the comparative atmospheric conditions presented by one, two, 
and many-roomed houses. In the former, the average excess of 
temperature over that outside was 19° Fahr.; the carbonic acid 
showed an average excess of 6°6 volumes in 10,000; and the total 
micro-organisms exhibited an excess of 60 colonies per litre of air. 
It is proved by these researches that the carbonic acid, organic 
matter, and micro-organisms in the air of a sleeping apartment all 
diminish in quantity as the cubic space per person increases from 
100 to about 1000 cubic feet. Curiously enough, however, when 
the cubic space extends beyond 1000 cubic feet, the carbonic acid 
and other impurities show a slight but decided increase. The sug- 
gested reason for this apparent anomaly is that in the latter case, 
unless special means of ventilation are adopted, the movement of 
the air is so sluggish as to show more impurities at any one time 
than a smaller apartment equally provided with the usual window, 
door, and chimney. It follows, however, that, according to this 
reason, a sleeping apartment 13 feet square by 10 feet high would 
be more healthy with two than with only one occupant, which is 
somewhat paradoxical. 

_ There is one department of the work of the investigators which 
interests us specially. It has reference to the comparison between 
the effects of mechanical and of so-called natural ventilation of schools 
and other buildings of a like character. Mr. Carnelley and his 
colleagues examined 68 different schools and college class-rooms ; 
and some of these many times, under different conditions, as 
regards ventilation. Of these 42 were ventilated in the ordinary 
way by fireplaces, windows, &c.; and 26 were ventilated by fans 
which blew air into the rooms. The method adopted in the latter 





case is to blow air by fans over hot pipes, and thence into the several 
rooms by broad, shallow, upright shat , opening at a height of 
5 feet from the floor. The vitiated air is taken off by shafts which 
open 2 feet from the floor, and carry the air up into a chamber in 
the roof, whence it is discharged by louvre boarded openings, fitted 
inside with valves to prevent back-draughts. As a rule there is an 
outlet-shaft at each end of the room, and one or more inlet-shafts 
on each side. The idea is to sweep the apartment with a con- 
stantly-flowing current of air in large volumes and at a low velocity. 
All the examinations were made during the winter months. Asa 
result it — that, with an average capacity of 168 cubic feet 
_ head for the naturally ventilated places, and 164 cubic feet per 
ead for those mechanically ventilated, the average temperature in 
the former was 55°6° as against 62° in the latter ; the carbonic acid 
was 18°6 in the former and 12°3 in the latter; and there were 
7 times as much organic matter and 9°2 times as many micro- 
organisms in the former compared with the latter. The report 
sums up the comparison as follows :—‘t The carbonic acid was three- 
fifths, the organic matter one-seventh, and the micro-organisms 
less than one-ninth (with mechanical ventilation) of what they 
were in schools ventilated by ordinary methods. That, notwith- 
standing this very great improvement in the purity of the air, the 
temperature is very considerably higher in the mechanically 
ventilated schools.” Thisis a serious impeachment of natural venti- 
lation. Indeed, the reporters speak very strongly on the point. 

Coming now to general pee 2 oi it is found that “‘ the com- 
bustion of coal does not appreciably increase the quantity of 
organic matter in air; whereas a burning oil-lamp has a very 
marked effect in this respect.” A close connection is traced 
between the amount of organic matter present in air and the com- 
bustion of coal; but it does not appear whether the inquirers 
attach much importance, in a hygienic sense, to oxidizable matters 
from this source. Upon the whole, they lay down as a general 
rule that the air of a dwelling-house must be considered bad if it 
contains more than 10 volumes of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air, 
or requires more than 2 volumes of oxygen to oxidize the matters 
in 1,000,000 volumes of air, or contains more than 20 micro- 
organisms per litre. These figures represent the average of houses 
containing more than four rooms. Contrary to common opinion, 
the odour perceptible in an apartment is no guide to the condition 
of the air. In some cases an extremely close and overpowering 
odour was detected when the carbonic acid amounted to only 
7 or 8 volumes per 10,000; while in others there was only a slight 
smell with from 17 to 20 volumes of carbonic acid. The smell is, 
in fact, greatly influenced by the temperature, and also by the 
humidity of the air. ‘‘ For similar reasons, the feeling of closeness 
is not a safe guide as to the amount of organic matter in a room. 
The combustion of gas in a room will produce a high carbonic acid 
and a feeling of closeness; but, as shown above, it will have little 
effect on the organic matter.” With regard to the effect of these 
different orders of impurities upon the human organism, it is 
argued that the effect of a moderate excess of carbonic acid cannot 
be serious. The pollution of air by organic substances is, however, 
credited with lowering the general health and predisposing to other 
diseases. Micro-organisms are not supposed to be injurious to 
healthy subjects, since they are arrested by the linings of the air 
passages. In cases of only slight catarrh, however, they become 
very mischievous. 

The worst of the report is that, while it recommends mechanical 
ventilation as being applicable for public buildings, it admits that 
nothing of the kind will apply to private dwellings, which it leaves 
to a discredited system. If it were possible, therefore, it would be 
—_ desirable for the same work to be resumed by the same hands 
with a view to clearing up some of the doubts and difficulties that 
surround the practice of ventilation of private houses. We should 
like to learn, for example, what is the average difference between 
the atmospheric conditions of an ordinary house lighted by gas and 
of one otherwise similar but lighted by other means. It would also 
be interesting and valuable to know the effect of such different prac- 
ticable systems of natural ventilation as may be tried for ordinary 
living and sleeping rooms. Therefore, while welcoming this report 
for what its authors tell us, we should be glad if there were reason 
to regard it as the first part of a more extensive work. 


Tenpers for £300,000 of 5 per cent. debentures of the Australian 
Gaslight Company of Sydney were opened on the 7th inst. at the 
Bank of New South Wales. They amounted to £1,443,900, at prices 
ranging from £108 to £108 1s. Tenders at £106 8s. received about 
6 per cent. of the amount applied for, and those above this price 
in full. The average price was £106 14s. 

Tue Home Counties branch of the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors of England had a meeting at 
Portsmouth on the 4th inst., under the presidency of Mr. J. Lobley, 
of Hanley. Mr. H. P. Boulnois, Borough Engineer, read a paper 
descriptive of the sewage works which have recently been carried 
out for the town; and at its close the members visited the works. 

Tue Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, recently offered 
£50,000 of 5 per cent. debentures of the Metropolitan Gas Company 
of Melbourne for subscription at £108 per cent.; redeemable in 
1912. The tenders were opened last Wednesday, and amounted 
to £127,200, at prices ranging from the minimum of £108 to £112. 
Tenders at £110 10s. 6d. will receive about 82 per cent. of the 
amount applied for, and those above this price in full. The 
average price was £110 18s. 6d. With this issue the debenture 
debt of the Company will be £607,000, which is just the amount 
of the paid-up capital. 
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LIQUEFACTION OF GASES. 

A recent number of Natwre contains an interesting article on the 
reduction of “‘ permanent ”’ gases to the liquid or solid state. After 
noticing the results already obtained by previous investigators— 
especially Pictet, who in 1878 succeeded in liquefying hydrogen at 
a pressure of 650 atmospheres and a temperature of 140° C., and 
also liquefied oxygen, and Cailletet, who effected the same by com- 
pressing the gases to a very high degree, and suddenly releasing 
the pressure—the author goes on to describe in detail the experi- 
ments made by Dr. K. Olszewski, as published in Comptes Rendus. 
This philosopher has been successful in producing still lower tem- 

eratures, and thus liquefying the gases at lower pressures. He 

as been able to retain the gases in liquid form at pressures even 
less than that of the atmosphere; and has obtained a degree of 
cold equivalent to — 225° (363° F.), whichis a considerable advance 
beyond that hitherto reached, towards the mysterious condition of 
temperature so frequently referred to in theoretical calculations 
respecting heat and gases, and known as the “ absolute zero.” 

His apparatus, which is extremely ingenious in character, is 

described in detail, with the aid of an illustration. The medium 

used is liquid ethylene, which is first passed through a freezing 
mixture composed of solid carbon dioxide and ether. The liquid 
ethylene is admitted into a glass cylinder, with suitable precautions 
against loss of “cold” by radiation, &c.; and a closed cylinder, 
into which the gas to be liquefied is admitted at a pressure of 40 to 

60 atmospheres, is immersed in it. The pressure is reduced by an 

air-pump ; and the liquid boils, absorbing a large quantity of heat. 

He has already been able to obtain the following results :— 

Boiling Point. Melting Point, Density. 

— 164°0°C, oe _ ee 0°415 
Oxygen . — 181°4°C, _ ee 1-124 
Nitrogen . . —194°4°C. —214°C. .. 0°885 
Carbonic oxide. —- 190-0°C. —207°C. .. —_ 

These results are of great interest and value in connection with the 

study of the relation of temperature to the constitution of matter 

and to the reactions between the various elements. Taken in con- 
junction with the results arrived at by the application of very 

igh temperatures, they are likely to lead to more accurate ideas 
respecting the ultimate structure of matter itself. 


A WaTERPROOFING Process For STONE. 

A waterproofing process for application to stones and mortars has 
been introduced by Messrs. Faure, Kessler, and Co., under the 
name of “ fluatation,” and is favourably mentioned in the Génie 
Civil. The process consists in the application to stones, either 
before or after use in building, of various preparations of hydro- 
fluosilicates. The operation is said to be very simple, consisting 
in the application of the solution by means of a brush, sponge, or 
hand-pump. Three coats are put on during as many successive 
days ; and the result is to make the stone and mortar as hard as the 
finest marble. Several preparations are made for special purposes, 
but they all harden limestone. One darkens the stone, another 
bleaches it, another preserves the original colour, while others 
again are made the medium of staining the stone indelibly. 
‘“* Fluatation’’ may be applied to old structures as well as to new 
buildings ; and is preservative to a greater degree than any other 
known process. Reservoirs, baths, and other structures requiring 
to be water-tight can be made of stone so treated, and no ordinary 
liquids attack the preservative coating. Any stone, mortar, or ce- 
ment may be “ fluated,’’ providing it is more or less calcareous. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF WIND PRESSURES. 

M. Fines contributes to the Comptes Rendus some observations 
upon the measurement of gusts of wind. He says that the force of 
severe gusts is but little known ; being ordinarily deduced from the 
mean velocity as registered by anemometers. ‘The direct pressure 
anemometers of Osler or Jelineck would be excellent for obtaining 
this measurement of gusts, if their springs remained elastic, and 
the axis of the wind were always normal to the dynamometric 
plate ; but these conditions are far from being practically realized. 
Robinson’s cups do not show the exact velocity of wind, because 
the force of the wind presses the shaft against its bearings. Not- 
withstanding this defect, M. Fines thinks that this apparatus is 
better than the others named. The multiplying anemometer de- 
signed by M. Bourdon in 1882 is yet preferable. This apparatus 
inscribes upon a continuous web of paper every variation of the 
velocity and direction of the wind. To this instrument M. Fines 
has added a maximum manometer in the shape of a water-pressure 
tube, the level of fluid in which varies according to the force of the 
gusts of wind. A float of glass carrying a metallic disc shows where 
this level has descended, according to the system adopted for 
ordinary maximum and minimum thermometers. The instrument 
has been graduated at M. Bourdon’s workshops by observation 
with a blowing-machine. Seventeen months’ consecutive experi- 
ments with this apparatus, observed in conjunction with a Robin- 
son’s anemometer, have demonstrated that the pressure calculated 
from ten-minute observations of the latter is about 4:14 per cent. 
too low. The mean of highest velocity indicated by the Robinson 
anemometer was 18°9 metres per second, or 5°2 metres less than 
the absolute velocity as indicated by the Bourdon anemometer. 
The maximum pressure recorded by M. Fines was 188 kilos. per 
square metre (rather less than 27 lbs. per square foot); and only 
during three months of the whole seventeen over which his experi- 
ments were spread did the wind pressure attain two-thirds of this 
maximum, 
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A GLANCE AT SOME PAST PROJECTS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF OIL GAS. 
By Norton H. Humpurys, F.C.S., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E, 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the idea of gasifyin 
hydrocarbon fluids is in no sense novel, as it dates back to the time 
when coal gas was first introduced. On account of the large yield 
of high quality gas that can be obtained from a suitable kind of 
fluid, it has always been a favourite with inventors in the “ house. 
hold gas-works’’ line, who have aimed at enabling every householder 
to be his own gas-maker, so that he may supply himself with ag 
much gas as he requires, by means of a small retort attached to the 
kitchen range. Itis not too much to say, perhaps, that gas making 
on the-‘ household” scale can be carried on more successfully by 
means of a light oil than with coal. Looking back over the 
numerous ideas that have been proposed, some of which have been 
put into practice on the small scale, to a greater or less extent, it 
will be seen that many of them are extremely ingenious, and show 
a fair state of knowledge as to the conditions necessary to be 
observed. In many cases the apparatus is intimately linked with 
that used for coal and other solid materials. The plan patented by 
Hillary in 1846 may be cited as an example. His idea was to 
place the condenser (which was the common vertical arrangement) 
at an elevation above the retort, so that the condensed liquid could 
be returned into it. The retort was of the ordinary horizontal 
kind. In place of the ascension-pipe, however, there were three 
pipes; and these, instead of terminating inside the mouthpiece, 
curved at right angles, and extended nearly to the back of the retori— 
being situated close to the interior top surface. The retort was 
made sufticiently large in section to contain these pipes, and leave 
the usual space for coal, &c., besides. The centre pipe formed the 
outlet for the gas; and the side ones the oil or tar pipes, which 
returned the fluid from the condenser into the retort. Evidently, 
what is aimed at here is that the liquids on travelling through the 
hot pipes should be gasified. The vapours, escaping into the retort, 
would there mix with the gases evolved from the solid fuel, and 
pass off with them along the centre pipe, which is maintained 
at the same temperature as the retort; being thoroughly mixed 
therewith, and, to use the popular expression, ‘‘ fixed” by contact 
with the red-hot surface. This apparatus is mentioned because it 
combines nearly all the salient features of oil-gas apparatus as at 
present manufactured. The main idea seems to be, that there 
should be no liquid residuals ; the whole being converted into gas, 
or else deposited in the retort. e 

There is one remarkable difference in practical detail, as com- 
pared with the method of distilling coal for the production of gas, 
that is universally followed by oil-gas makers. The rule in ordinary 
gas-works is to get the gas out of the retort as rapidly as possible, 
so that it shall not come into contact with the red-hot surfaces, 
the interior of the retort, and the incandescent coke, more than can 
be helped. But in oil-gas apparatus, the gas, after being formed, is 
designedly brought into contact with red-hot surfaces, in order to 
“fix” it. In the original patent of Taylor, taken out in the year 1816, 
the arrangement resembles two tube retorts; the oil being gasified 
in the first, and the gas being fixed in the second. With the same 
object in view, changes have been rung by subsequent patentees on 
the use of two or perhaps more separate retorts, either empty or 
charged with materials calculated to assist the ‘ fixing’’ process; 
on single retorts having tubes inside, or divided by diaphragms or 
partitions in such a manner as to afford the nascent gases a long 
extent of travel ; on retorts U-shaped in longitudinal section; and 
on combinations of tube retorts. Of these, the twin retort patented 
by Laming and Evans in 1850 may be instanced. This consisted 
of two horizontal retorts joined together at the back, having 4 
mouthpiece there common to both, and a separate mouthpiece to 
each at the front. This arrangement could be made in one piece, 
if desirable, and was so placed that one limb came exactly above the 
other. The ascension-pipe was situated on the lower mouthpiece; 
and both retorts could be charged and worked with any solid gas- 
making material. On the upper side of the top retort, towards the 
front, but still a sufficient distance therefrom to be situated at the 
hottest part of the retort, an inverted funnel-shaped attachment 
rises, extending out through the top of the setting, and closed with 
a suitable lid. A wrought-iron tube, with a syphon seal and funnel, 
is screwed into this lid; so that oil, tar, or any suitable fluid, may 
be dropped in regulated quantity into the hot retort. The gas 
generated by this means had to travel along to the back of _the 
upper retort, then descend to the lower one, and flow through it to 
the mouthpiece at the front. In effect it was simply another and 
apparently a more practicable way of carrying out the ideas which 
animated Hillary and his predecessors. The oil gas, after genera- 
tion, was caused to pass over a considerable extent of heated sur- 
face ; and facility was also given for enabling it to mix with inferior 
gas from cheap coal or other material. 

It will be observed that both the inventions above named afford 
ready access to all parts for the removal of deposited carbon. The 
Laming and Evans apparatus especially has no small tubes or 
parts where such would be likely to give annoyance, and shows 
signs of having been specially designed with this point in view. 
Judging from many of the forms of apparatus which have eee! 
proposed, considerable trouble has been experienced from deposits 0 
solid carbon, and arrangements have been made for its removal. 
When the liquids are used in connection with solid material, the 
removal of the coke or débris left from the latter also brings W! 
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it the deposited carbon. In apparatus for liquids solely, many 
different expedients, some of an extremely ingenious character, 
have been suggested. Taylor, in 1815, placed his tube retorts at 
an inclination from the horizontal, and allowed the liquid to enter 
at the higher end; so that any portions escaping gasification for the 
time should trickle downwards, and so come in contact with fresh 
areas of red-hot surface. This idea has been repeated over and 
over again in one form and another. Many mechanical con- 
trivances have also been introduced. One inventor uses an upright 
retort, and fills it with suspended chains, which are caused to 
“clank”’ one against the other by a simple mechanical device that 
can be actuated from the exterior; thus dislodging any deposited 
carbon, and dropping it to the bottom, from whence it can be 
raked out by a side door. Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, in 1862, 
adapted an ingenious arrangement to a round horizontal retort. 
A steel rod, working in a stuffing-box at one end, carried a half 
round hoe or scraper, fitting loosely to half the section of the 
interior of the retort, and also a “ fin’’ or stirrer, consisting of a 
piece of steel, attached to the end of the rod at right angles, 
opposite tothehoe. On the outside of the setting, under the mouth- 
piece, was a recess or chamber, into which any accumulated matter 
could be raked. By this means, any carbonaceous deposit could 
be removed from the retort whilst in action. Messrs. Porter and 
Lane also proposed to adapt their well-known “screw retort” to 
the same purpose. 

Others have sought to utilize the excess of carbon by converting 
it into carbonic oxide, in which case it would go to increase the 
bulk of the gas produced, though of course acting as a diluent. 
This was effected by introducing oxygen, either in the form of air 
or steam, into the retort. The objection to the admission of air is 
the loading of the gas with a large quantity of inert nitrogen. For 
the gasification of 6 lbs. of carbon, 8 lbs. of oxygen are required, 
or, say, 40 lbs. of air; from which it appears that, for the effective 
treatment of 1 Ib. of carbon, something like 90 cubic feet of air, 
including nearly 70 cubic feet of nitrogen, will be needed. If steam 
is used, the nitrogen is dispensed with; the result in theory being 
the formation of hydrogen and carbonic oxide gases, both of which 
are useful as heat producers. One pound of carbon should require 
1} Ibs. of steam, and should form therewith 24 lbs. carbonic oxide 
(814 cubic feet) and 4 lb. hydrogen (314 cubic feet). So the total 
bulk of diluent gas produced will be considerably less than that 
resulting from the use of air; and it will also be of more suitable 
quality, as the hydrogen assists in producing heat. 

The difficulties in the practical application of this plan are 
numerous; but two may be specially named. These are: The 
poisonous nature of carbonic oxide; and the formation of a con- 
siderable quantity of carbonic acid, which deteriorates the value of 
the gas, and is costly to remove. Whatever the advocates of water 
gas may say, there is little question as to the danger and risk con- 
nected with the supply of a gas containing a large percentage of 
carbonic oxide. It has been proved that this gas is an active 

oison—about 100 times more injurious to animal life than car- 
oats acid. Possibly very light fluids, having a specific gravity of 
not more than 0°7, might be entirely converted into gas, with the 
aid of steam. For example, a sample of commercial * benzoline”’ 
experimented upon by the writer yielded 107°5 cubic feet of gas per 
gallon, no tar, and only 1250 grains of carbonaceous soot. The 
latter could be converted into gas by the addition of 1875 grains of 
steam; the resulting product being about 6 cubic feet of carbonic 
oxide, and a corresponding quantity of hydrogen. This, added to 
the 107°5 cubic feet, would not produce too large a proportion of the 
poisonous element, nor would it dilute the gas to an undesirable 
extent. But it would never do, in practice, to be dependent 
upon an artificial product for a supply of gas-making material; 
so that this must not be taken as an indication of what could 
be done in every-day operations. The gas engineer would 
have to be prepared to deal with liquids yielding 20, 30, and 
perhaps nearly 40 per cent. of carbon and pitchy matters. Another 
difficulty is that a considerable extent of contact with red-hot sur- 
faces is necessary for the formation of carbonic oxide; and this 
will have an injurious effect upon the light-yielding hydrocarbons, 
not only impoverishing the gas, but leaving as much carbon behind 
as is taken up as carbonic oxide. So far as existing or hitherto 
proposed forms of apparatus are concerned, the gasification of the 
carbon by the introduction of oxygen, either through the medium 
of steam or air, is impracticable. By the time the carbon was 
gasified, the light-giving power of the gas would be reduced to a 
very low quality. This objection does not apply in the case of 
heating gas; and therefore, where the production of a fuel only is 
desired, it is quite possible to campletely gasify the carbon. 

If we look in the direction of the addition of a hydrogenous gas 
of poor quality to the oil gas, which could be done by means of 
either of the appliances already described, the retort being charged 
with the inferior coal, wood, or whatever the material may be, the 
prospect is more hopeful. It is known that the admixture of hydro- 
gen with a rich gas hinders the decomposition, and consequent 
deposition of carbon and deterioration of quality, which results 
from its exposure to contact with red-hot surfaces. If olefiant 
gas is caused to pass through a tube raised to high temperature, 
it is converted into marsh gas, with deposition of solid carbon ; 
but if the olefiant gas be first mixed with an equivalent bulk of 
pure hydrogen, this action becomes limited to a great extent. If 
the experiment is repeated under the same conditions as before, 
only a little carbon will be deposited, and the illuminating value of 
the mixture will not suffer much. Consequently, while admixture 
with a poor quality of coal gas, or a gas similar in nature, will not 





lead to the re-absorption or gasification of carbon already deposited, 
it is evident it will greatly hinder the formation of such deposits. 

But it has repeatedly been shown that the mere retention of car- 
bon in the gas is not all that is to be looked for, in the securing 
of the best results as regards illuminating value. Many years ago 
there was a notion prevalent to the effect that the proportion of 
carbon in the gas had some relation to the illuminating value of 
the same; but we now know that this is not necessarily the case. 
It has been shown, for example, that benzene (C, H,) is a better 
illuminating agent than ethylene (C, H,), to an extent greater than 
that proportioned to the larger quantity of carbon present in the 
former. So it is essential, in solving the problem of how to extract 
the best possible illuminating value out of any substance, not only 
to consider how to retain as much carbon as possible in the gas, 
but also how to retain it in the most suitable form. Gas engi- 
neers have found, from practical experience, that the best results 
are obtained from coal by the use of high heats, which secure rapid 
generation of gas, coupled with the removal of the gas as fast as it 
is made. It remains to be shown whether this point is confined to 
coal only, or whether it is also true as regards fluid hydrocarbons. 
It is directly opposed to the “ fixing” process, or the conducting of 
the gas through a second retort, which is so dear to the hearts of 
oil-gas inventors. For it is evident that this plan, applied to coal 
gas, would not only result in a depreciation of illuminating value 
to an extent proportioned to the amount of carbon deposited, but 
there would deo e a loss in a greater degree. 


Cechnical Pecord. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT OF THE HARCOURT 
PENTANE STANDARD LAMP. 

In the Journat for the 17th ult. (p. 900) we gave a description of 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s improved pentane standard lamp, as made 
by the Woodhouse and Rawson Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, of Hammersmith. Experiments have lately been made with 
a view to rendering more simple continuous photometry with the 
lamp. These experiments have shown that by the employment of a 
tubular cut-off for the flame, the light emitted by the portion below the 
cut-off is perfectly constant, although the height of the flame may 
vary within considerable limits. This is founded on a well-known 
fact that the extra light produced in the upper part of the flame is 
counterbalanced by the increase of the non-luminous portion below. 
Careful experiments show tbat no perceptible difference can be 
detected in the value of the light below the cut-off, although the 
variation in the total height of the flame would produce 12 per cent. 
difference in its value. Although the method employed is not, per- 
haps, of such absolute accuracy as when the height of the flame is 
measured by its just touching the platinum wire, yet the results 
obtained have been very remarkable; and there is not found the 
slightest difficulty in maintaining the flame within the range of 
5 mm. fof an indefinite length of time. The tubular cut-off is 
attached by a small clamp to the moveable scale, and can therefore 
be set at the exact height by means of the scale; while two small 
openings in the tube enable an operator at any time to see whether 
the top of the flame is within the limits of the aperture. The value 
of the light with different heights of cut-off has also been determined 
within certain limits; so that this method can also be employed for 
photometry by means of a variation of the standard light. 

The employment of the cut-off renders barometrical correction 
unnecessary; and this may, in itself, be considered an advantage 
in many cases. 


WESTERN C49 GAS ASSOCIATION. 
[Abstract of Proceedings from the “ Official Report” in the American 
Gaslight Journal. ] 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of this Association was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., on May 11 and the two following days. Mr. John 
Fullager, of Cincinnati, the President for this year, occupied the 
chair, and commenced the proceedings by delivering a short 
inaugural address, in the course of which he alluded to the advan- 
tages gained by attending meetings of gas managers, and the satis- 
factory progress and good work done by the Association. Having 
mentioned, in appropriate terms, the recent decease of Mr. J. O. 
King, of Jacksonville, one of the members, he remarked that the 
period which had elapsed since the formation of the Association 
had been fruitful in improvements as regarded their special field. 
Regenerator furnaces had been made a practical success; stoking 
machinery was nearly perfected and coming into use; oxide of 
iron had been substituted for lime, to a greater or less extent, as a 
purifying agent; and large advances had been made in water gas 
plant. The “scares” respecting electricity and natural gas had 
proved to be uncalled for. Referring to the subject of Gas Com- 
missions, he thought complaints on the part of consumers were 
due to a desire to beat down the price of gas as much as possible, 
to ignorance in the use of gas, and to love of faultfinding. 

Mr. F. Egner, of St. Louis, read a paper entitled ‘‘ An American 
Gas Institute.” He did not preterd to instruct gas engineers in 
practical details of their work, believing that each one was able, 
in his own special sphere, to find out those best suited to his 
individual circumstances ; but he considered the subject he had 
chosen was of interest to all. He suggested the desirability of 
forming an American Gas Institute, consisting of a federation of 
all the gas — in America, or rather of all who were willing 
to bear-their share of the expenses. The objects of the Institute 
would be for mutual aid and protection against unfair competition, 
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and the establishment and maintenance of a bureau to gather and 
furnish to all subscribers general information regarding matters 
relating to old or new processes or apparatus employed, or intended 
to be employed, in any branch of the gas industry; and especially 
to investigate, as fully as possible, alleged improvements, so as to 
be in a position to report freely all genuine progress, and to warn 
against fictitious, impracticable, or otherwise undesirable con- 
trivances. The railway companies of the country had for many 
years successfully worked an organization intended to aid meri- 
torious invention, but to discountenance error or fraud. In illus- 
tration of the need for such an Institute, he referred to the 
immense number of patents taken out annually, the raising of 
large sums as capital for working fair-sounding but really worth- 
less schemes, and the uncertainty as to the results obtainable by 
various systems of water-gas plant. He suggested that his pro- 
posed Institute should have a central office in Washington, D.C., 
so as to be convenient to the Patent Office records, and under the 
charge of a thoroughly competent gas engineer, appointed for life, 
at a liberal salary. Also that arrangements should be made for 
the use of a gas-works for such experiments as might be necessary 
from time to time. Having entered into several other details, he 
concluded by showing that the expense to each subscriber would 
be small. A tax of 4s. 2d. per million cubic feet of gas sold would 
provide an income of nearly £5000 per annum. 

The President having invited a full expression of opinion on Mr. 
Egner’s scheme, Mr. M‘Millin remarked that Mr. G. S. Page, of 
New York, had spent a great deal of time and money in the 
endeavour to promote a ‘‘ Gas Institution,” and others had also 
worked in the same direction. The question was under the con- 
sideration of the American Gaslight Association some two years 
since, and a Special Committee was appointed to investigate it ; 
but ultimately the matter fell through. . So he had lost faith in the 
possibility of founding a Gas Institution, although strongly in 
favour of it. The defensive feature was a great objection, as some 
companies firmly established on a sound business basis did not 
care to be called upon to help to fight the battles of others who had 
acted injudiciously or unskilfully, and were subjected to compe- 
tition in consequence. The scheme then proposed went rather 
further than Mr. Egner’s, but was similar to it in many respects. 
Mr. Boardman thought the project mentioned by Mr. M‘Millin 
fell through, on account of being overloaded at the start. They 
tried to commence with a perfected and full-grown Institution, 
instead of being satisfied to begin with a single object, subse- 
quently increasing the scope and influence as its growth permitted. 
He believed the defensive feature was the rock on which they split, 
and that there would be no difficulty in forming an Institution for the 
dissemination of information on new processes, which would also 
serve to encourage invention. Mr. Lansden said that in his expe- 
rience capitalists did not take any interest in gas manufacture so 
long as they received their dividends, and therefore he did not 
think the proposition would meet with adequate support. Mr. 
Thomas spoke in favour of the suggestions contained in the paper, 
as being free from the features which were objectionable in the 
American Gaslight Association scheme, and which caused its rejec- 
tion. They could be readily carried out at a trifling cost to each 
subscriber. Mr. Cosgrove and Mr. Harbison also heartily supported 
the project. Messrs. Pratt, Egner, and M‘Millin were then appointed 
to consider the subject and report upon it. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DETECTION OF LEAKAGE FROM GAS-MAINS. 
The reduction of the item of unaccounted-for gas is one of the. 
sage ae aims of every gas manager ; and therefore no excuse need 
e offered for bringing under the notice of our readers another plan 
for the detection of leakage from mains. This subject has been 
several times dealt with at meetings of associations of gas managers; 
the last occasion being the meeting of the South-West of England 
Association at Southampton in March last, when Mr. J. H. Lyon, 
of Cosham, explained his system, which was illustrated in the 
JournaL for Jan. 4 of the present year (p. 24). Those who have 
tried Mr. Lyon’s or any other improved plan will doubtless be 
specially interested in the arrangement here illustrated, which 
has been devised by M. Rattier, and has received considerable 
attention from our French contemporaries, who have described it 
at some length with the aid of a large sheet of drawings. We have 
not so much space to devote to the matter. However, the essential 
features of the system are shown in theaccompanying illustrations— 
fig. 1 giving a general idea of its application; fig. 2 showing it as 
adapted to the testing of a long length of main in sections; and 
fig. 3 indicating a method of testing the appliances for soundness. 
The special characteristic of M. Rattier’s system is the determi- 
nation of the exact extent of the leakage by means of a meter. He 
claim that by the use of the india-rubber bags shown in the illus- 
trations, one opening in the main suffices for plugging the pipe, 
taking off a certain quantity of gas, and passing it through the 
meter into the isolated portion of the main. Of course, the fewer 
holes to be pierced, the less labour will be involved. The drawings 
are almost self-explanatory. In fig. 1 the bag is shown connected 
with the meter by means of india-rubber tubes. Care has to be 
taken that these tubes do not press upon the conical portion of the 
bag, which should be perfectly upright upon the main, otherwise 
there might be an escape at the neck K. An ordinary 10-light 
meter is employed, placed in the position shown in the illustration. 
No special method is needed for carrying out an experiment; 
all that is required is to completely isolate from the rest of the 





























to take the indication of the meter until the pressure of gas on the 
inlet and outlet is equal, as shown by the gauge, except in the case 
of excessive leakages, which would absorb more than the normal 
output of gas from the meter, and thus cause a slight resistance. 
The expenditure of gas caused by leakage being, as in every other 
case, in proportion to the pressure, this fact must be taken into 
account in estimating the extent of the leakage or in comparing 
results. 

The soundness of the plugging may be tested in various ways, 
one of which, as already stated, is shown in fig. 3, where an inter- 
mediate air chamber is contrived between two bags. The pressure- 
gauge A being in communication with the air chamber, it is 
impossible for the gas to penetrate into this space without an 
indication thereof appearing on the gauge. Another way of testing 
for soundness is by blowing in air at B, when, if there is no defect 
in the bags, the pressure thus produced will be maintained. If, 
after having explored a given section of pipe, it is found that the 
leakage is of sufficient importance to be searched for, boring will 
have to be resorted to; but if the first search is fruitless, the work 
should not be abandoned, but the section of main again tested in 
shorter lengths in the manner indicated in fig. 2. Supposing, for 
instance, the portion of pipe under test measures 300 yards, two 
openings are made upon this length, and a bag placed in each, as 
shown ; the two outer tubes being put in communication one with 
the other by a union-piece provided with a tap. The gas issuing 
from the meter would pass freely through the first and second bags, 
and be arrested at the third; it would therefore fill the whole of the 
isolated section of main. The first experiment would be made on 
the length of pipe from A to B, and would show the loss over the 
entire length. The second would be from C to D; the communica- 
tion being broken at thesecond bag. The third would be from E to 
F ; stopping off the gas at the first bag. A comparison of the re- 
sults of these experiments would show in what section of the length 
of main under-test the leakage was greatest. Then, instead of 
having to make openings over a distance of 300 yards, it would only 
be necessary to do so over 100 yards; and in thus reducing the 
labour by two-thirds, there would be a greater possibility of success 
attending it. Of course, care must be taken to keep the bags in 
good working order. After each operation they should be cleansed 
of the soap with which they had been coated prior to their insertion 
into the main; and in the event of the india-rubber becoming hard 
(a not unfrequent occurrence in cold weather), all that is necessary 
is to plunge the bags in lukewarm water to restore their elasticity. 





Coxe Heatine Exursition.—The Belgian Association of Gas 
Manufacturers have, on the initiative of M. Aerts, the Manager of 
the Brussels Municipial Gas-Works, decided on holding an inter- 
national exhibition of coke heating apparatus at Brussels next 
month. The prizes to be awarded will amount to £240 at least. 


Society or ENGINEERS.—Last Wednesday the members of this 
Society paid a visit to the steam-roller and traction-engine works 
of Messrs. Aveling and Porter, at Rochester. The premises are 
situated near the Medway, on the Strood side of Rochester Bridge ; 
and about 450 men are employed therein in connection with the 
various manufacturing processes carried on, all of which were 
witnessed with much interest. The hydraulic machinery com- 
prises all the latest improvements of Tweddell’s system, and in 
addition a special idea for bending engine crank-shafts, the pressure 
on the red-hot piece of iron operated upon being equal to 40 tons. 
All the riveting is done by hydraulic power ; and there are special 
tools for doing several operations successively. In the foundry the 
process of casting wheels was seen in operation. The finishing: 
shops were also inspected ; and traction-engines were to be seen in 
various states of progress. Subsequently some traction-engines 
were brought out for inspection. Before the company left the 
premises, the President (Professor Robinson) expressed the thanks 
of the Society to Messrs. Aveling and Porter for the pleasant and 





canalization the section of pipe which it is desired to test, and not 





instructive afternoon they had spent. 
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Hegister of Patents, 


PortricaTIoN oF Coat Gas.—Claus, C. F., of Wimbledon, Surrey. No. 
7585 ; June 5, 1886. [8d.] 

This is one of a number of patents taken out last year; the specifica- 
tions of the others not being yet published. The inventor states that in 
them he has described processes for the purification of coal gas in which 
ammonia gas or ammoniacal liquor is introduced into scrubbers; the 
liquor being caused to circulate through a series of scrubbers, so that 
a portion of the bisulphide of carbon is removed. According to the 

resent invention he introduces into one or more of the scrubbers in 
which bisulphide of carbon is to be removed, solid sulphur in excess of 
the quantity that can be dissolved by the sulphide of ammonium during 
its passage in contact with the solid sulphur; and for introducing the 
sulphur into the scrubber in a finely ground state, he has devised the special 
apparatus shown in the engraving. 








It consists of a tank sufficiently large to hold the quantity of mixed 
sulphur and water or ammoniacal liquor required for (say) one day’s 
work to feed solid sulphur into the scrubber. In the tank is an agitator 
B, to maintain a uniform mixture of the sulphur with the liquid ; and 
the tank is also provided with a false bottom C, which may be either of 
perforated plate or wire gauze—the apertures in either case being smaller 
than the apertures in the distributor of the scrubber. This false bottom 
acts asa strainer. The mixture of sulphur and water, or of sulphurand 
ammoniacal liquor, is pumped to the scrubber in which the solid sulphur 
is to be used, and enters together with the ordinary ammoniacal liquor 
supplied to the scrubber through the distributor, or it might be introduced 
through a special distributor. The powdered solid sulphur is deposited 
upon the coke or other material with which the scrubber is filled, and 
gradually dissolves in the sulphide of ammonium contained in the liquor. 
The resulting sulphurized liquor absorbs the bisulphide of carbon from 
the gas during its passage through the scrubber, and may be pumped 
through one or more additional scrubbers. 

The quantity of sulphur required will, of course, vary with the amount 
of impurity in the gas to be purified; but usually about 2 Ibs. will be 
sufficient for the purification of the gas from a ton of coal. This sulphur 
may be diffused through a gallon of water or ammoniacal liquor as a 
vehicle for enabling it to be pumped into the scrubber. 

As will be evident, says the patentee, the solid sulphur might be intro- 
duced in lumps or powder directly into the scrubber without the aid of a 
liquid vehicle ; but this mode of working would obviously entail incon- 
veniences that are prevented by the method described. It will be under- 
stood that by so proportioning the supply of sulphur to the quantity of 
liquor flowing through in a given time as to maintain in the scrubber a 
reserve or quantity of solid sulphur in excess of that which will be taken 
up by the sulphide of ammonium contained in the liquor, not only will 
the sulphide of ammonium be charged with a sufficient proportion of 
sulphur to enable it to remove bisulphide of carbon from the gas, but 
furthermore the loss of sulphur to which the liquor is subjected during 
subsequent operations will be compensated for in an automatic manner. 
The process of purification will thus be made practically continuous ; 
the liquor being kept sufficiently charged with sulphur. The amount of 
sulphur dissolved by the liquor should be such as will yield at the outlet 
of the first scrubber—i.e., at the outlet of the scrubber that the gas first 
enters—a liquor of distinctly yellow colour; but an excess of sulphur 
should be avoided, because it will be prejudicial to the subsequent treat- 
ment of the liquor. 


Puriryinc Gas AND IMPREGNATING IT WITH HYDROCARBON AND OTHER 
Varour.—Symes, G., of Limehouse. No. 8484; June 28,1886. ([8d.] 
One object of this invention is to provide for ‘the camphoration of 
coal gas, or the impregnation thereof with some vapour that will be 
diffused in the room or other place in which the gas is consumed, and 
will act as a disinfectant—that is to say, will produce an effect similar 
to that produced by a quantity of camphor or similar material exposed 
to the atmosphere in the room.” This result is accomplished, says the 
patentee, by passing the gas (preferably after it has been freed from its 
impurities) through, or in contact with, camphor or other suitable 
material, so that it becomes impregnated with the vapour therefrom ; 
and when camphor is used for this purpose, it is claimed that it also 
serves to enrich the gas and increase the illuminating power of it. 


TURNING ON AND OFF THE Supriy or Gas.—Joslin, G., of Colchester. 
No. 9328; July 17, 1886. [11d.] 

This invention has for its object the construction of apparatus whereby 
the supply of gas to a building (or to any system of burners situated at 
8 distance from the point of operation) may be turned on or off, and at 
the same point show that this has been done, and if any burners are left 
turned on or not. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of the mercurial or other fluid valve and 





small air-pump employed for the purpose. Fig. 2 is a longitudinal 
sectional elevation of the large air-pump. Fig. 3 shows a front and side 
elevation of the indicator. 
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The apparatus in the first place consists of a vessel A having two 
chambers B and C, communicating with each other by a passage D in 
the lower part, so as to allow the mercury, glycerine, or other fluid with 
which it is charged, flowing from one into the other. The chamber B 
has a gas-inlet E, which descends into the lower part of B, and a gas- 
outlet F ; the inlet E being sealed or unsealed by the fluid as it is caused 
to rise or fall. Into the other chamber C is fitted a plunger G, which 
dips into the fluid, and is connected with the piston H of a small air- 
pump. The whole of this part of the apparatus is placed near the out- 
let of the meter, to be operated upon by a larger air-pump (fig. 2) 
situated near the operator, and with which it is connected by a pipe I. 
J is a pipe leading to the indicator, and K is an opening fitted with a 
screw-plug for charging the vessel with fluid. By pulling out the handle 
L (fig. 2) to its full extent, the piston-rod M of the larger air-pump will 
operate upon the piston N, and create a partial vacuum, which, being 
conveyed to the chamber C (fig. 1) by the pipe I, causes the bucket or 
piston H of the small air-pump contained in the chamber C to rise, draw- 
ing with it the plunger G from the fluid. The result is that the fluid 
will fall from B into C, thereby unsealing the inlet and affording a free 
passage for the gas to the outlet. By reversing the action of the larger 
air-pump, the plunger will be forced by the compressed air in the small 
air-pump into the fluid ; causing it to rise in the other chamber so as to 
seal E and cut off the supply of gas. 

An arrangement is made to secure the retention of the planger G in 
or out of the liquid when it is acted upon by the small air-pump; and 
this is effected by a tube O being fixed to the small air-pump piston, 
with two slits P and Q in it. Inside the tube slides another tube R 
attached to the plunger G, and having within it a spring 8S, the 
extremities of which press against catches or pawls T and U, which pro- 
ject through the slits in the outer tube and catch against the cover V of 
the small air-pump, or the cover of the mercury chamber. The parts 
are so arranged that, when the piston of the small air-pump is forced 
downwards, the pawl T takes effect on the underside of the cover, and 
prevents the plunger connected with it from rising out of the liquid (as 
shown in the drawing) ; but when the piston of the small air-pump is 
drawn upwards, the other pawl U catches against the upper side of the 
cover, and prevents the plunger from falling into the liquid. 

The same arrangement is made in the larger air-pump. In this case 
the piston-rod is formed of two tubes M and W; the piston N being 
fixed to W. This tube W has two slits in it; and the tube M has also 
two slits in it, whi¢h to some extent correspond in position with those 
in W. Within the tube W are fixed two springs, which terminate in 
pawls, the action of which is exactly the same as those described in 
reference to fig. 1; being used to maintain the vacuum or pressure for a 
short time, by preventing the return of the piston when drawn out of or 
forced into its cylinder, and keep it there. There is a pin fixed to the 
tube R and working in a slot in O, and also a pin fixed to the tube W 
and working in a slot in M; in each serving as a stop to ensure the proper 
action of the pawls T and U (fig. 1) and the pawls in fig. 2. 

In order to show if the gas is properly turned on or off, and to show 
whether the burners are all turned off, or the quantity of gas either 
burning or leaking from the fittings, the patentee proposes to use one of 
his “ indicators” as described in patent No. 2428 of 1879. In fig. 3 this 
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indicator is shown mounted upon a base or chamber 2 having a five-way 
cock 3, and an inlet 4; the passages to and from the indicator and test- 
burner through the cock being shown by dotted lines. Fixed to the 
tube 5 is a test-burner 6; 8 being the handle of the cock. Gas is con- 
veyed from the supply side of the valve J (fig. 1) to the pipe 4 of the 
indicator placed near the operator and the large air-pump. The gas 
passes through the indicator, the outlet 7 of which is connected to the 
nearest fittings of the same series. When the gas is cut off by the valve, 


no supply comes to the fittings except through the indicator. The test- 
burner 6 is lighted to show the indicator and allow of the consumption 
being noted when the valve and all the burners in the fittings are shut 


off; but on turning on the gas with the large air-pump, the indicator 
will fall to zero, in consequence of the supply coming from the regular 


main. If, on pressing in the handle of the larger air-pump and cutting 
off the gas, the indicator rises to the quantity noted when turning on the 
gas, and no more, it will show that the valve is turned off, and all the 
burners also; but if the consumption or leakage is in excess of the 
quantity noted, it will show that the gas is either being consumed or 
leaking away. 


Gas-Heatep Conservatory Bormers.— Shrewsbury, G., of Newgate 
Street, London. No. 4535; March 26,1887. [6d.] 
The special object of this invention is to prevent the occurrence of 
down-draughts in gas-heated boilers, due to the difference in elevation of 
the air-supply inlets and of the burnt air outlet. 
The proposed construction consists of an outer case, partially closed, 
and fitted with two air-pipes of any suitable shape in cross section, both 
leading from the top of the case through the roof of the conservatory or 
building in which the apparatus is used, and both terminating at prac- 
tically the same elevation. The top end of the outlet-pipe, however, is 
preferably carried a little higher than the inlet-pipe. The lower end of 
the outlet-pipe terminates just within the top of the case; but the inlet- 
pipe is carried down inside the case below the level of the burner, and to 
within a short distance of the bottom of the case. When an atmos- 
pheric burner is used, the air-inlet bulb is closed from communication 
with the outside air, by being placed within an enclosed chamber or side 
extension of the case, open only to the interior of it, and consequently 
in free communication with the bottom end of the air-inlet pipe, from 
which it draws its supply of air. 


Gas-Burners.—Haddan, P.; communicated from W. M. Jackson, of 
Washington, U.S.A. No. 5330; April 12,1887. ([8d.] 

The principal claims for these ‘‘ improvements in gas-burners ” are 
(1) “A tip or outlet, cut, struck, or pressed from sheet metal, having 
slots cut by a die or cutter across the apex or dome, dividing the same 
into polygonal spaces ; said slot not intersecting but separated by a solid 
centre at the apex of the dome, for the purpose of producing intersecting 
uniform flames.”’ (2) ‘‘In a gas-burner the combination with a cham- 
bered head provided with a flame slot, of a perforated diaphragm or cup 
section, located within the chambered head; the upper portion of the 
diaphragm being flattened and situated in practically the same plane as 
the lower ends of the flame slot, thereby forming a substantially hemis- 
pherical gas chamber within the upper end of the chambered head.” 


Pouriryinc Crupe ANTHRACENE.—Vale, A. A.; communicated from the 
Chemische Fabriks Actien Gesellschaft, of Hamburg. No. 5785; 
April 20, 1887. [4d.] 

This invention—which relates to a process of purifying crude anthra- 
cene by treating it with pyridine, aniline, and chinoline bases, or with 
mixtures of these with benzole, hydrocarbons, and similar solvents, 
whereby the impurities are dissolved, leaving the anthracene undis- 
solved—is based upon what is claimed to be the hitherto unknown fact 
that all impurities of anthracene (including carbazole) are much more 
easily soluble in pyridine, chinoline, and aniline bases than anthracene 
itself ; so that it is possible by the use of these substances to obtain by 
a single-solution process, not only anthracene in a very concentrated 
state, but also quite free, or nearly so, from carbazole and its homo- 
logues. Particularly suitable for this purpose are said to be the tar bases 
(pyridine bases) as contained in the light oils of coal tar, and which 
may be most conveniently obtained therefrom by the process described 
in patent No. 9614 of 1885, and in the German patents Nos. 34,947 and 
36,372. By dissolving one part of unwashed crude anthracene of about 
30 per cent. in 14 parts of such tar bases, anthracene of considerably 
over 80 per cent. is at once obtained, which is almost entirely free from 
carbazole. Aniline and chinoline may be used as solvents with a like 
result, though not quite as favourable. The power of these basic bodies 
to enrich anthracene is claimed to be so great, that they may even be 
mixed with benzole or similar bodies without losing their properties to 
any considerable extent. Thus, in using a mixture of equal parts of 
benzole and tar bases in the proportions of one part of anthracene and 
two parts of this solvent, anthracene of about 80 per cent. purity was 
still obtained; while a mixture of equal parts of benzole and aniline 
only yielded anthracene of about 75 per cent., and in the latter case 
there were greater losses. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT, 
8337.—F etcuer, T., “‘ Improvements in and relating to regenerative 
gas-burners.”’ June 10. 
‘ — 8. J., ‘An improvement in gas and water pipe hooks.’ 
une 10. 
8359.—Howortn, W. H., “‘ Improvements in the construction of gas- 
burners.’”’ June 10. 
8392.—Mackenzig, J. A. C., “ An apparatus to be employed for heat- 
ing by means of ordinary gas-burners.”” June 10. 
P 8494.—Merrtcatr, W. H., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-pressure regulators.” 
une 13. 
8522.—Cuanpter, S., sen., Cuanprer, 8., jun., and Cmanprer, J., 
‘Improvements in gas-lamps for lighting railway carriages and other 
places.” June 14. 
8618.—Bow1r, M'N, C., ‘An automatic system for lighting and put- 
ting out gases.” June 15. 
8627.—Vavonan, T. W., and Brown, J., “‘ Improved water-joint appara- 


Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE GAS INSTITUTE AND MR. BRAY. 


Srr,—Eighteen hundred years ago the city of Ephesus was, for the 
space of two hours, a scene of turmoil and confusion. One Demetris, 
who selfishly conceived that an assault had been made on the makers of 
“silver shrines,” originated an outcry. This outcry rapidly spread from 
citizen to citizen, house to house, street to street, till the whole city was 
filled with confusion ; and the cry went forth: ‘“‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” The Bray fracas seems to be a repetition of a similar 
outcry: ‘Great is Bray of Leeds;” ‘‘and the more part know not 
wherefore ” the outcry is. He seems to forget that there is a possibility 
of a greater in existence ; and because all men cannot see through his 
media, they are characterized as ‘‘ cowards ’’ and “ liars,” and the most 
degrading epithets are applied to them. This is no argument; and, 
moreover, the precious time of The Gas Institute is not to be wasted in 
gratifying the whim and fancy of any member. I, as a member, cannot 
tolerate precious time being frittered away for useless purposes. The 
suggestion of the Town Clerk of Ephesus is very appropriate: “If” 
Mr. Bray has ‘‘ a matter against any man’ or men, ‘ the law is open, and 
there are deputies; let them implead one another.” 

I trust Mr. Bray will be able to “ let the curtain fall,” and endorse the 
poet Burns when he sings : 

‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ; 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 

I trust the past has been more than enough for foolish talk on this 

matter. 


Newry, June 17, 1887. ANDREW Ginz, 





THE USE OF FIRE-BRICK COMBUSTION CHAMBERS WITH 
LIQUID FUEL. 


S1r,—In your issue of yesterday, among the “ Notes,” is an account 
of some experiments of Mr. Trevithick, in which is detailed his conclu- 
sion that, for the proper combustion of liquid fuels, a fire-brick combus- 
tion chamber is a prime necessity. I will ask your readers to compare 
this account with the third paragraph from the end of my article in the 
Journat for June 7, in which it will be seen that the identical condition 
is laid down as settled by experiments ten years ago. I will add that the 
employment of a combustion chamber of fire-brick is an application of 
the principle of insulation, the fullest study of which I have so often 
tried to press upon the attention of gas engineers in the construction of 
their retort-furnaces, and to which the so-called regenerative furnaces 
owe so much of their efficiency. W. Gapp, CE. 


Manchester, June 15, 1887. 








Tue NorTHERN Coat Trape.—A larger production of steam coals is now 
maintained in the North; but the demand is fully equivalent to the out- 
put; so that the price is maintained. Best steam coals are from 8s. to 

3. 8d. per ton, free on board in the Tyne. Gas coals are decidedly weaker 
—the demand being less, though one or two collieries with large export 
trades are still turning out fair quantities. The price may be put as about 
6s. es ton; but for odd cargoes, on the one hand, more money has to be 
paid, and, on the other, contracts are running at less prices. House coals 
are also dull, and lower in price. There is more demand for coal for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Tue ExPENSES OF MANAGERS ATTENDING THE MEETINGS OF THE Gas 
InstiTuTz.—At the last meeting of the Sowerby Bridge Local Board, 
the usual proposal of the Gas Committee to allow the Gas Manager 
(Mr. J. Marsland) £5 to cover his expenses in attending the forthcom- 
ing meeting of The Gas Institute was opposed by several members, and 
gave rise to a discussion. The legality of the payment was first con- 
tested ; and this objection having been disposed of, doubts were raised 
as to whether the Board —_ derived any benefit from the expendi- 
ture. One speaker (Mr. Holroyd) said he thought they ought not to give 
away the ratepayers’ money unless they were well assured of something 
like an equal return, The Manager should not call upon the Board to 
ay his expenses to a conference that was for the advantage of the pro- 
ession of which he was a member. Having publicly protested, he (Mr. 
any did not wish to say more upon the subject; but if it were true 
that the Manager acquired useful information at these times, he ought 
at least to send in a report, and let the Board see what new ideas he 
had picked up. Mr. Baxendale said he did not wonder at Mr. Holroyd’s 
protest. There was a strong feeling that these associations were not for 
the benefit of public bodies, but for that of gas engineers. In any case, 
the proceedings at the meeting were reported at length in the JourNaL 
or Gas LicuTine; so that the results might easily be ascertained. The 
fact was the visit to the conference was a sort of pleasant outing; and 
it was not incumbent on any Board to pay the expenses. In the end, 
however, the proposal was agreed to, 

Hexuam Water Suppty.—On Monday last week, Mr. H. Laws, M. Inst. 
C.E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, had two interviews with the members of the 
Hexham Local Board on the subject of the best means of obtaining an 
immediate increase of water for their town supply, at the second of which 
he —— areport. He said that with a view of enabling him to report, 
he had examined the localities of the various schemes or suggestions which 
had been laid before him. He assumed that it was desired to attain the 
sores objects, and that their relative importance was in the order in 
which they were enumerated: (1) That the work should be capable of 
being done quickly ; (2) to obtain an adequate supply ; (3). economy of cost; 
a make the works of such a nature that they might, so far as they pos- 
sibly could, be utilized as part of a permanent scheme. After commenting 
upon the three proposals which had been submitted to him, he said that of 
the two pumping schemes that from Darden Burn was undoubtedly the 
one which could be most rapidly brought into operation; and in addition 
to being cheaper in first cost, it would be much more economical in work- 
ing than the Dipton Burn scheme, as the water would only have to be 
raised 100, instead of 300 feet. He was of opinion that the present neces- 
sities, as well as the permanent interests of the town would be best served 
by this scheme. He estimated the cost at £1020; but four-fifths of this 
would, he pointed out, ultimately be paid out of the permanent loan, It 
was resolved to adopt Mr. Laws’s recommendations, and a Committee was 
appointed to carry out the scheme, should Mr. Laws’s gaugings prove that 





tus for controlling the supply of gas to distributing-pipes.” June 15. 





ere is sufficient water to meet the requirements of the town. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1887) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Procress mapE To SaTurpay, June 18. 





































































































Title of Bill Petition for Bill Bill Read Bill Read Bill Bill Read Bill Received 
° Presented. the First Time. | a Second Time. Reported. the Third Time. | Royal Assent, 
Basingstoke Gas ... .- - Lords . Commons Bill March 28 April 22. May 16 May 20 ee 
‘ aan he. a . Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 March 17 March 25 ee 
Blyth and Cowpen Gas Lords . Commons Bill May 18 May 23 June 13 oe oe 
a . . Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 May 3 May 12 ee 
Bristol Consumers’ Water - Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 22 Preamble | not proved. —— 
= = . Commons. —~ 
CardiffGas ... - Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 Feb. 28 March 22 . May 93 
- ere - Commons. Lords Bill March 24 April 4 April 28 May 6 ) ay 
Chelsea Water . - + Lords . Commons Bill April 18 April 26 June 17 es ee 
- Tae r Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 March 21 April 1 ee 
Cockermouth Gas. . . . » Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 18 Bill with|drawn. —_—_— 
~ se. ae 2 > ees —_—- 
Cockermouth Local Board Gas. . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 March 29 April 1 1 May 98 
oS - » + + Commons. | Lords Bill April 1 April 12 April 27 May 12 ; = 
Dundalk Commissioners Gas . . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 March 17 March 22 ee 
- Me - » Commons. Lords Bill March 22 April 5 June 16 = ee 
Dundalk Gas. . .. .- - - Lords . Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 14 March 10 March 15 oe 
” °c © « + » e e Commons. Lords Bill March 18 April 20 June 16 ee * 
East Huntingdonshire Water - Lords . . | Commons Bill March 14 March 25 ee os oe 
se ios - Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 March 2 March 11 ee 
Edinburgh Gas. . . - Lords . Feb. 7 Feb. 7 Feb. 21 Preamble | not proved. — 
” eer ee - Commons. -—— _ 
Farnborough District Water. . . Lords . Commons Bill April 18 April 26 May 20 June 9 ee 
” ” . Commons . Jan. Feb. 1 Feb. 21 March 23 April 4 Fe 
Holywell and District Water - Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 March 18 March 24 ee 
” ” . « + Commons. Lords Bill March 25 April 6 May 19 June 9 J. 
Kirkheaton, Dalton, and LeptonGas Lords . Commons Bill March 14 March 22 March 81 April 18 ) April 23 
” ” ” Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 March 1 March 11 j a 
Liverpool Water and Improvement Lords . Commons Bill June 17 - oe ee ee 
” ” ” Commons. Jan, 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 May 23 June 16 ee 
Newport and Pillgwenlly Water . Lords . Teb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 March 24 March 28 oe 
” ” ” - Commons. | Lords Bill March 29 April 12 oa - ne 
Northampton Gas... - . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 10 Feb. 24 March 1 | April 28 
” c 2 » « « « Commons. Lords Bill March 3 March 14 March 21 March 31 - 
North-East Somerset Water . - Lords . Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 22 Preamble | not proved. 
99 * . » Commons. —- 
Over Darwen Corporation - « Lords . . | Commons Bill May 23 June 13 oe ee ee 
” 9 - » Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 April 27 May 23 oe 
Plymouth Corporation . « « Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 March 25 March 31 oe 
ee o ; . . Commons. Lords Bill April 1 April 18 oe o. a 
PudseyGas. ... » . Lords . Commons Bill May 20 June 13 - ee ee 
” ae a a ae - Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 March 1 May 5 May 19 ee 
Sheffield Corporation Water. . . Lords . Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 14 March 28 April 28 ee 
* ~ - « +» Commons. Lords Bill April 29 ie be os ee 
Sheffield Water. . . . . . «. Lords. Feb. 1 eb. 1 Feb. 10 Preamble | not proved. — 
» a oe a Commons. —_— —_— 
Sutton District Water . e < Lords . Commons Bill May 9 May 20 June 14 ee +s 
” ° — Commons. Jan. 81 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 March 25 May 5 oe 
Tunbridge Wells Gas . ° Lords . Commons Bill April 18 April 26 June 17 oe oe 
” » 8 . Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 March 7 March 24 April 1 ee 
Uckfield Water. . ° Lords . —- — 
es eae ‘s Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 9 Preamble | not proved. —. 
Wakefield Corporation . Lords . Commons Bill April 18 April 28 May 17 May 23 . 
” ” - « « « Commons. Jan. 31 eb. 1 eb. April 1 April 15 ; 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge |} Lords . . | Commons Bill June 13 oe oe + * 
Gap. . . + « o_o « « « ) Commons. Jan. 31 Feb. 1 May 2 May 24 June 13 oe 
West Gloucestershire Water. . . Lords. . Feb. 4 Feb. 4 Feb. 17 May 5 May 9 ° 
. = - « +» Commons. Lords Bill May 10 May 23 oe .* . 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis (= - + | Commons Bill June 10 ee oe + - 
Corporation . . . . . . «J Commons. Jan, 31 Feb. 24 March 3 May 23 June 9 ee 




















HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, JuNE 13. 
The Local Government Provisioval Orders (Gas) Bill was brought from 
the Commons, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 
A petition against dispensing with Standing Orders in the case of the 
Croydon Commercial Gas Bill was presented by Charles Frederic Hamond. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14. 

The Pudsey Gas Bill was referred to a Select Committee, consisting of 
Earl Belmore (Chairman), the Marquis of Exeter, Earl Stradbroke, Vis- 
count Halifax, and Lord Castletown ; to meet on Wednesday, June 22. 

CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS BILL. 

The Standing Orders Committee ——— that the Standing Orders not 
complied with in respect of the Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Com- 
pany Bill ought to dispensed with, and the Bill allowed to proceed, 
subject to the undertaking by the promoters not to object to the locus 
— FH petitioner Charles Frederic Hamond before the Committee 
on the Dill, 


Tuurspay, June 16. 
The Gas Provisional Orders Bill and the Water Provisional Orders Bill 
ne brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred to the 
xaminers, 


ind Fray, June 17. 

Petitions against the Spe and Melcombe Regis Corporation Bill 
were presented by (1) the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company, and (2) 
the Company of Proprietors of Weymouth Water-Works. 

4 CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS BILL. 

The Examiners reported that Standing Order No. 62 (requiring the con- 
sent of shareholders to the promotion of Bills by public Cotsgunien-hed 
— — with in the case of this Bill, which was subsequently read 

cond time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, June 18. 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 
Mr. T. W. Russez asked the Secretary to the Board of Trade, in refer- 
ence to his statement that his chief objection to the investigation of the 
Trinity House report on lighthouse illuminants was the expense which 





| would be involved, whether he had received an undertaking or guarantee 


from Mr. Wigham that the cost of that investigation would not exceed 
£2000; whether Mr. Wigham had also previously offered his own services 
gratuitously in connection with the inquiry; whether he would consider 
the advisability of accepting Mr. Wigham’s offer and his guarantee ; and 
whether the Board of Trade had received memorials from shipowners of 
Liverpool, Belfast, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and other places, also from the 
authorities cf Queenstown Harbour, repeating their demands made last 
session that the report of the Trinity House should be referred to an inde- 
pendent authority for investigation. 

Baron H. Dr Worms: I would point out to the honourable member that 
the question of expenditure was not the | one adverted to in my state- 
ment to which he refers. But if such had been the case, the Board of 
Trade, in the present condition of the Mercantile Marine Fund, could not 
sanction any expenditure not absolutely essential and necessary to meet 
immediate requirements, even if it were admitted to be otherwise expedi- 
ent. As regards the last portion of the question, I would observe that the 
bodies referred to have repeated demands on which the Board of Trade 
came to a decision last year. 

Mr. Russext said that, in consequence of the reply of the honourable 
gentleman, he should, on going into Committee of Supply, call attention to 
the subject of lighthouse illuminants and the action of the Trinity House 
in reference thereto. 





Tvrspay, JuNE 14. 

The Gas Provisional Orders Bill—comprising the Bedford, Long Mel- 
ford, Musselburgh, Penmaenmawr, and Portsea Orders—was reported, 
without amendment; Provisional Orders confirmed. 

The Water Provisional Orders Bill was read the third time, and passed. 





Wepnespay, June 15, , 
The Gas Provisional Orders Bill was read the third time, and passed. 





Fray, Jvuxe 17. : 
The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill was reported ; Provisional 
Order [Caterham] confirmed. 
CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS BILL (LORDS), 
The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders applicable to this 
Bill previous to its introduction had not been complied with. The report 
was referred to the Select Committee on Standing Orders, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
WEDNESDAY, JuNE 15, 


(Before Sir Joun St. Ausyn, Chairman, Mr. Hersert Guapstone, Lord 
Ernest Hami.ton, and Mr. E. Crossiey.) 
CATERHAM DISTRICT GAS PROVISIONAL ORDER. 

By this Order the Caterham and District Gas Company asked to be 
empowered to maintain and continue gas-works ; to construct additional 
works; to manufacture and supply gas in the parishes of Caterham, 
Warlingham, Chesham, Chaldon, and Farley, and in part of the parishes 
of Coulsdon and Tandridge, all in the County of Surrey; to fix the 
capital at £35,000 by shares or stock, and £8750 by loan; the initial price 
of gas to be 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, with sliding scale; illuminating 

ower to be fixed at 15 candles; and the usual clauses as to pressure, 

istance, excess of profits, limitation of dividend, &c.; the additional 
capital to be offered for sale by auction or tender. 

Mr. Purierick, Q.C., appeared for the promoters; Mr. Jeune for the 
Reigate and Godstone Highway Boards, who opposed the Order; and Mr. 
Meysey TxHompson, for the Board of Trade. 

Mr, JEUNE urged that the Company’s mains ought to be placed ata depth 
of 2ft. 6in., or at such a depth as to prevent them being injured by the 
use of steam-rollers. 

Mr. Pursrick said that the Company had for years laid their mains at a 
depth of 18 inches ; and there had not been the slightest accident or damage 
to them by the use of steam-rollers or anything else. The cost of laying 
mains 18 inches deep was 6d. a yard; and at 2 ft. Gin., 1s. 3d. a yard—an 
increase of 150 per cent. The sub-soil was chalk; and it was the best bed 
they could possibly have for mains. The Board of Trade had expressed its 
view favourably; and until Parliament provided general legislation on 
the subject, after full inquiry, it would be unfair to put this or any 
other Company under special obligations. If any person or public body 
injured mains, through carelessness, they ought to pay for it. 

Mr. George Anderson, C.E., said chalk was an excellent soil in which to 
lay gas-mains. When there was very heavy traffic, as in London, he would 
not have pipes placed at a less depth than 12 inches; but in the country it 
might vary from 9 inches to 2 feet. Accidents resulted from a vacuum 
below the main; but apart from this, a steam-roller would not hurt it. 
He should say 12 inches would be an ample depth in the Caterham dis- 
trict. Leakages from a deeply-laid main would be very difficult to find 
out; and the gas would be more likely to percolate the ground and enter 
houses than if it were placed at a less de th. He considered it would be 
far better for Parliament and the Board of Trade not to interfere with 
small details, because gas and water engineers knew better than they 
did what was best to be done; and they would take care to lay their 
mains in such a position that they would not be likely to be injured. He 
did not think the use of large steam-rollers was advantageous. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jeune: He considered a 10-ton roller was a 
proper one to use. He did not think such a roller would break the pipes, 
if they were rightly laid. 

Mr. J. J. F. Stevens, gas engineer, corroborated the foregoing evidence. 

Mr. JEUNE intimated that he should be quite willing to accept an arrange- 
ment by which a clause should be inserted providing that, in the event of 
the Local Board and the Gas Company differing as to the depth at which 
the mains should be laid in any particular place, it should be referred to 
the arbitration of some person to be appointed by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Putverick had no objection to this if it was limited to cases where 
the mains were proposed to be laid at a less depth than 2 feet. 

The Cuarrman hoped that Counsel might come to some agreement on 
the point before the Committee met next day. The view of the Committee 
was rather in favour of a general provision than one naming any particular 
number of feet. 


TuuRspAY, JuNE 16. 

On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 

Mr. Pursrick intimated that the promoters would not go beyond what 
the Board of Trade thought was right. He could not make any further 
concession than he did the previous day, both on the ground of precedent 
and the particular circumstances of the case. 

Mr. JEUNE said he could not i thinking that the clause he suggested 
on the part of the Highway Boards met the point. Both his clause and 
that of the Board of Trade had this in common—they proposed to make 
the question of depth subject to arbitration. The clause he brought for- 
ward was as follows :—‘ All mains, pipes, culverts, and other works which 
should be laid down, placed, or made in, under, or across any road, street, 
or bridge should be laid down, placed, or made at such depth, and in such 
manner and gene as shall be approved of by the body or person liable 
to repair such street, road, or bridge, or as in case of difference in such 
manner as shall be determined, as hereinafter provided.” That referred 
to clause 23 of the Provisional Order as it now stood, which provided that 
if any difference arose it was to be settled by an engineer or other fit per- 
son to be appointed by the Board of Trade at the request of either party. 
The effect of this would be that, when the Company proposed to lay mains, 
they would have to go to the Local Authority, and ask whether they 
approved of what they intended doing. If they said “Yes,” well and 
good ; if they said “ No,” then the matter would be settled by an engineer 
to be appointed by the Board of Trade. It was common ground that there 
should be some authority before whom they should lay cases of difference. 

Mr. Puu.erick: No. 

Mr. JeuNE said the Board of Trade clause did this: It said that if they 
laid the mains at a minimum of 2 feet, the Local Authority should have no 
right to object at all; but if they put them at a less depth than 2 feet, then 
there was to be arbitration to say whether or not it should be allowed, and 
if so, how much less. The only difference was that he desired to leave the 
whole question to arbitration; while the Company wished this: If the 
laid the mains 2 feet deep, they should not be subject to arbitration at all. 
They said that 2 feet was right in any case; but he (Mr. Jeune) could not 
see, if the principle was conceded that there should be arbitration, what 
reason there was to tie the arbitrator to a depth of 2 feet. 

Mr. Puiierick pointed out that the great thing he wished to urge was 
that at present the Local Authority had no right to prescribe any depth ; 
and Parliament had carefully abstained from allowing them any such 
power. He was willing to give way as far as 2 feet. is learned friend 
said they must go to the Board of Trade whenever the Local Authority 
differed from them as to the depth. This would practically render it 
impossible for the Company to carry on their business. They had con- 
sulted the greatest gas engineers and the best authorities; and they all 
agreed that it would not be possible to carry on a country gas undertaking 
such as this on any such terms. 

Mr, Stevens, in further examination, said he had never known an accident 
caused by flint stones when the mains had been properly laid. He thought 
the mains in Caterham might be safely laid at 12 inches. 

Mr. Jeunz : Supposing the Company and the Local Authority differed as 
to depth, what objection have to an ae engineer deciding what 
the proper depth should be ? y is not this fair? 

itness: For this reason : That in every case the Highway Board would 








have to be consulted as to the depth at which the mains should be laid, ang 
highway boards, as a rule, are very troublesome bodies to deal with. ]f 
this clause were allowed to stand, the yon ne | would be so delayed in 
their operations that it would be next to impossible to carry on their bugj. 
ness. There would be no practical difficulty in placing before the Loca] 
Board sections showing the depths at which it was proposed to lay the 
pipes; but there would be great difficulty in getting their consent. 

Cross-examination continued : The Company would have to be constantly 
fighting the Highway Board, and getting their approval for every little 
thing they wanted todo. If an ordinary 10-ton roller was used, it would 
do no damage to the pipes that were properly laid. Anything below 
12 inches would be perfectly safe. With 3-inch or 6-inch Bow such ag 
would be used in the district, he did not think a roller of this weight 
would break them, even if they were laid near the surface, if they were 
properly bedded. 

r. JEUNE: Why should not the Company take upon themselves the 
responsibility in case of damage being done, if there is no danger ? 

Mr. Puitsrick: That is a question for the Committee. 

Witness: If there was subsidence of the road, I think the Local Authority 
would be liable ; and if the damage arose from the Company’s fault, it 
would, of course, fall upon the Company. 

Re-examined: As a matter of fact, a gas company always, for their own 
protection, placed their mains to a depth of l8inches. He had never heard 
of a gas company being put upon the restriction of consulting a local 
authority as to the depth at which their mains were to be laid. It was an 
entirely new departure in gas legislation. 

Mr. R&R. Joyce said he lived in the Caterham district, and was Chairman 
of the Gas Company, which had been in existence 18 years. It was an 
undulating county. The gas-mains were laid at depths of from 15 to 18 
inches ; and there had been no accident. A main was broken by a steam. 
roller in Croydon ; and the Local Authority had to pay the damage. The 
Caterham district was partly in Croydon; but the Corporation were not 
opposing the Order, although they were more largely concerned than the 
Reigate and Godstone Highway Boards. He considered that the proposed 
reference to the Board of Trade would render the business totall 
impracticable. He thought it an absurd proposition. The roller whic 
broke the mains in Croydon was a 15-ton one. : 

By the CommirTez: We have not had any practical difficulty with the 
Local Authority during the last 18 years. 

Mr. W. H. Vaile, Gas Engineer, said he had laid mains in all parts 
of England; and he considered that if placed at a depth of 18 inches, they 
would not be in any danger from a 10-ton roller. He would rather lay 
pipes in chalk than anything else. 

Mr. J. E. Plummer said he had laid great lengths at Portsmouth, where 
heavy Government carriages passed over the roads. The standard depth 
was 2 feet; and no accident ever happened. He considered this depth 

rfectly safe in chalk. The depth generally accepted where there was 
arge traffic was 2 feet; and in country districts, 12 to 18 inches. In 
Birmingham, the depth adopted was 2 feet. In the Caterham district, as 
a practical man, he should be content with 18 inches. At Harrow, the 
depth was 13 to 18 inches; and that was similar country. 

r. J. W. Helps, Engineer of the Croydon Gas Company, said they con- 
sidered it safe to lay pipes in Croydon at a depth of 18 to 20 inches. The 
Corporation used a 10-ton and a 15-ton roller; and he knew of no accident. 
A greater depth would unnecessarily increase the cost of maintenance, 
and there would be more difficulty in tracing leakage. 

Mr. H. Harris, Inspector of mains at ms yey: said the cause of the 
breaking of the pipe which had been referred to was that a large sewer 
was laid underneath it; and they strutted the pipes up with timber. The 
effect of bad filling up between the struts was to leave the pipe without 
any support in the intervening space ; and the heavy weight of the roller 
passing over broke it. He considered 20 inches perfectly safe where the 
pipe was well bedded. The Local Board who put down the sewer were 
held to be responsible for the damage. There was no restriction as to the 
depth at which they might lay pipes in Croydon. : 

Mr. J. H. Green, Inspector of the Mitcham Gas Company, considered 
that mains were perfectly safe at a depth of 12 inches in the Caterham 
district. He did not think that more than 2 feet was ever necessary. 

Mr. H. W. Smith, Manager of the Caterham Gas Company, said they 
had had no difficulty with weights passing over the mains. They were at 
present laid from 12 to 18 inches deep; and they had never been interfered 
with by the Local Authority. Not having parliamentary powers, they had 
an ugreement with the Authority as to taking up roads. _ 

This concluded the case for the —"s and evidence was then 
called on behalf of the Highway Boards. é 

Sir J. W. Bazalgette stated that the use of steam-rollers for road making 
had greatly extended of late years. It was the most economical way of 
constructing roads. 

The CuarrMan intimated that the Committee were quite prepared to say 
that the use of steam-rollers was proper in the district. 

Witness (continuing) thought it was reasonable to require a gas company 
to submit to the local authorities sections as to the depth they meant to 
lay their pipes. There would be no difficulty about it. He did not think 
any definite depth should be fixed; it might be that 2 feet was unneces- 
sary in some cases, but that more was essential in others. He thought 
mains ought to be laid at such a depth that there would be no danger of 
steam-rollers injuring them. 

Cross-examined: The experience with steam-rollers up to the present 
time ought to show that bar | could be used with safety. With variations 
of soil, varying depths would be necessary. : 

The CHAIRMAN inquired what would be the position of gas companies 
under the general jaw, if they laid pipes improperly. 

Mr. Paiterick: They would have to bear the brunt themselves. If the 
Committee passed the Order in the form drawn by the Board of Trade, a8 
it now stood, if the Gas Company laid pipes improperly, they would have 
to bear the consequences. If the Highway Board used a roller improperly, 
or did not keep a road in good order, they would be liable. 8 

Mr. Jeune: If they employ a steam-roller at all, under recent decisions, 
it would be an improper use. 

Mr. Pusrick: No; in the case of The Gaslight and Coke Company 
v. The Vestry of St. George's, Hanover Square,* the Court gave an in)unc- 
tion against using such a roller as would break pipes properly laid. 

The Cuarrman: Supposing no clause at all is putin. 

Mr. Puiterick: Then the liability would be the same in all cases. If the 
Court found that the user and the roller were reasonable, then the local 
authority would not be liable. If the roller was an unreasonable weight, 
or a reasonable weight es used, then the persons using it must 
bear the consequences. hat was Justice Field’s decision, to restrain 
the Vestry from using a steam or other roller in any such way as to frac- 
ture, damage, or injure the mains of the Company. The Court of Appeal 
added the words “ properly laid.” . , 

Mr. JeunE: They say you can — the roads in the old-fashioned way; 
but you are not entitled to follow the new-fashioned method if you injure 











See ante, pp. 765-8, 811-17. 
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the pipes. What we ask is that where they lay new pipes, we shall be 
allowed to make the roads in the best possible way known. 

Mr. Puiterick: The Committee is asked to alter the law as laid down by 
the public tribunals, the decision of the public department, and the whole 
of the gas legislation, because the local authority fear that if they use a 
heavier roller they may be liable for the breakage of our pipes. 

Mr. J. Walker, Surveyor to the Godstone District Highway Board, said 
the County Surveyor had threatened to reduce their certificate if they did 
not use a steam-roller. He did not think, as a rule, a less depth than 2 feet 
would be safe for gas-pipes. 

Cross-examined: The Caterham Company did not lay their mains well; 
they did not sufficiently ram the trenches. 

Mr. Kelsey, C.E., Surveyor to the Reigate Highway Board, said he did 
not think the Company would suffer in the least by being required to send 
in sections of the mains. 

Mr. T. Walker, Engineer to the borough of Croydon, said that when 
their heavy steam-roller was introduced, they were constantly causing frac- 
tures of gas-services, because of their being laid shallow in the ground, and 
some of them very old. As a matter of policy, they had ceased to work 
the 15-ton roller. He thought the minimum depth for gas-mains should 
be 2ft. 3in., and for water-mains 3 feet. The difference of cost between 
2 ft. and 3 ft. would not be more than 14d. afoot run. He did not think 
highway boards would be very anxious to go to arbitration, if an arbitra- 
tion clause were inserted. Croydon had had an expensive experience of 
arbitration. He thought that gas companies ought, in their own interest, 
to lay mains at least 2 ft. 3in. deep. 

Mr. JEUNE having addressed the Committee, 

_ Mr. Purerick replied, pointing out that if this restriction was allowed 
— case, it would have to be imposed on every gas enterprise in the 
uture, 

‘ a nea, after a very brief deliberation, confirmed the Order as 
it stood. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
WEDNESDAY, June 15. 
(Before the Earl of Marcu, Mr. Dyke Actanp, Mr. Boorp, and 
Mr. EvERSHED. 
DUNDALK GAS BILL. 

Mr. Pore, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps appeared for the promoters, the Dundalk 
Gas Company; Mr. FirzGERaup represented the Dundalk Commissioners, 
who had petitioned against certain provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Pops, in stating the promoters’ case, said the object of the Bill was 
to confer certain obligations upon the Dundalk Gas Company. Until last 
year Dundalk was gee with gas by a Company who had no statutory 
powers. They applied to Parliament in 1885 with the view of obtaining 
these powers. Their Bill was petitioned against by the Dundalk Com- 
missioners, who wished to have time to consider whether they would 
a the undertaking or not. He then detailed the proceedings 

fore Parliament; showing that the Company were successful until 
the Bill came to the third reading, when it was thrown out. He stated 
also how the Commissioners had promoted a rival Bill, to give them 
power to supply the gas; and that it was rejected. The promoters of the 
present Bill had, however, agreed to the revival of the Commissioners’ 
Bill, inasmuch as this was necessary to enable the Commissioners to 
obtain money to purchase the undertaking from the promoters. In 
two contests the Company had been successful against the Commis- 
sioners. The latter body now petitioned against the present Bill, setting 
forth that it was expedient that they should have the option of pur- 
chasing the undertaking of the Company. Neither last year nor, so far as 
he knew, up to the present time, had the Commissioners come to any reso- 
lution that they desired to purchase the Company’s undertaking. Their 
desire to purchase the undertaking would probably depend upon their suc- 
cess in inducing the Committee to reduce the value of the concern. He 
strongly suspected that if they could obtain from the Committee the inser- 
tion of a clause, the effect of which would be to reduce the value of the pro- 
perty, they might then desire to acquire it. The petition went on to say 
that by clause 64 the Bill proposed to give the Commissioners power to 
purchase the Company's works and undertaking within seven years of the 
passing of the Act, upon such terms as might mutually be agreed upon, or 
as might be determined by arbitration. The Commissioners were willing 
to purchase the works ; but they submitted that under clause 64, as it stood, 
the price which they would have to pay for the undertaking, assumin 
such price was fixed by arbitration, would be greatly in excess of its real - 
value as it now stood. The petitioners therefore submitted that a proviso 
should be inserted in the clause, to the effect that the statutory powers 
conferred on the Company by the Bill should not be taken into account by 
the arbitrator, in determining the price to be paid by the petitioners, and 
that such amendments should be made as would enable the Commissioners 
to purchase the undertaking at its real value as it now stood. In other 
words, the Commissioners desired an instruction to the arbitrator that he 
was not to consider the fact that Parliament had given the Company 
statutory powers and obligations. He (the learned Counsel) knew of no 
case in which Parliament had interfered to restrict the discretion of an 
arbitrator as to the value he should put upon an undertaking. He con- 
tended that the Company were entitled to have the fact that they had 


~ obtained the stability of a statutory concern taken into account in fixing 


the value. 

Mr. W. F.. Cotton, Secretary and Manager of the Alliance and Dublin 
Gas Company, was called to —- the preamble, and to confirm the 
statement of the learned Counsel. 

Mr. FirzGEraup said he did not oppose the preamble of the Bill, and, 
therefore, did not propose to ask the witness any questions. 

Mr. Pope: We may take the preamble as proved; and my friend has now 
to deal with the 64th clause. 

Mr. FrrzGEeraup said Mr. Pope was altogether mistaken as to what the 
Commissioners wanted the Committee to do. What they asked for was 
not unreasonable, and was precisely what had already been done in similar 
cases, The question for the Committee really was whether the Commis- 
sioners should pay the value of the undertaking as it now stood, or 
whether a fictitious value should be put upon it, and the Company get an 
increase of 50 per cent. on their undertaking without expending a shilling. 
At the present time the Commissioners were entitled to undertake the sup- 
ply of gas within their district, and to apply to the Local Government 
Board for a Provisional Order for the purpose. The result of the Bill pass- 
ing would be to deprive them of this right unless they exercised the power 
of purchase given under the Bill. The Commissioners came before the 
Committee willing to purchase; and the only question was whether they 
should give more for the undertaking than its present value. After 
the Royal Assent had been given to the Bill in its present form, without a 
weeny more having been expended on the works, the Commissioners would 

ave to pay the Company 25 years’ purchase. The Commissioners, as 
guardians of the public purse in their district, felt that they ought to 
resist this, and not to pay more than the real value of the undertaking. 
The learned Counsel concluded by saying that his clients would be satisfied 
if a clause were inserted similarjto the one contained in the Queenstown 





Act, to the effect that if the Commissioners, within one year of the passing 
of the Act, gave notice of their intention to purchase, the fact of the Com- 
pany being a statutory one should not be taken into account in fixing the 
value of the undertaking, but that the costs which had been incurred in 
obtaining the Act should be added to the amount of the award. 

After some discussion on the matter, 

It was ultimately agreed to allow clause 64 to remain in the Bill, and to 
add a clause as follows :— 

“If the Commissioners shall, within three months after the passing of 
the Act, give notice to the Company of their desire to purchase the works 
and undertaking of the Company, the arbitrators or umpire, in deter- 
mining the price to be paid by the Commissioners, shall not have regard 
to the fact that the Company is incorporated by Act of Parliament, but 
shall add to the amount of the award the actual costs of this Act.” 

The remaining clauses were then agreed to, and the Bill passed the 
Committee. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 

(Before Mr. Gites, Chairman; the Hon. A. R. D. Extiot, Mr. T. D. 
Bouton, Mr. Montacu, and Mr. Bonnam-CartTer, Referee.) 
LIVERPOOL WATER AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

Srxxto Day—Tuurspay, May 12. 

Mr. Parry, at the request of the Committee, handed in the following 
statement of the amounts received from each of the rural districts of water 
supply in 1886, on domestic water-rents account, at 9d. in the pound for 
houses, and at 5d. for lock-up, &c., premises :—Townships opposing the 
Bill: West Derby, £4847 ; Walton, £3796; Allerton, £350; Garston, £1778; 
Little Woolton, £379 ; Childwall, £49—total, £11,199. Townships not op- 
posing the Bill: Blundellsands, £374; Bootle, £4109; Brighton-le-Sands, 
£74; Broadgreen, £20; Crosby, £622; Eccleston, £69; Ford, £3; High- 
town, £25; Huyton-with-Roby, £700; Knowsley, £14; Litherland, £415; 
Much Woolton, £578 ; Orrell, £53; Prescot, £339 ; Seaforth, £1465 ; Thing- 
wall, £16; Toxteth Park, £3958; Waterloo, £1127; Wavertree, £ : 
Whiston, £11—total, £16,038. He also put in a statement of the amounts 
received from the rural districts in the same year for water supplies for 
sundry purposes and for meter-rents :—For water for horses, cattle, wash- 
ing carriages, &c., £4435; supplies by meter for trade purposes, £6848 ; 
supplies to local boards for public purposes, £849; meter-rents, £398. 
Adding receipts on domestic water account, £27,237, made up a grand 
total of £39,767. 

The Carman: Assuming that the Corporation of Liverpool did not 
supply the out-lying districts, how would they get their water? 

itness : I do not know. If each of the outside districts attempted, on 
their own account, to get a supply from wells, the expense would be ve 
great. The probability was that the districts would drain each other's 
wells, and that the hardness of the water would soon put an end to the 
attempt to supply themselves. 

By the Commirrez :—The outside districts pay the Corporation about 
£40,000 a year for water for all purposes. The area of compulsory supply 
outside the city is altogether 100 square miles, There is sufficient water 
in the outside districts for those districts to supply themselves by means 
of wells; but the question is not one of quantity but of quality. 

By the Rererez: The real object of the Bill was to place the city and 
the out-townships on an equality. 

Mr. J. Mansergh, M. Inst.C.E., examined by Mr. Frrzceratp, said he 
was well acquainted with Liverpool and the condition of its water supply. 
In his opinion, there was no reason why a householder outside the city 
boundary should not be charged equally with the householder in the city. 
The facility of getting a good supply of water from a corporation enhanced 
the value of property. The initial charge for water in the case of Liver- 
pool was imposed on property within the municipal boundary, and not on 
any other part of the water area; and he was not aware of any other town 
where this was the case. On the other hand, he knew a number of cases 
where the charges were higher outside than inside the municipal area. He 
knew large public bodies who charged outside their boroughs increased 
rates, varying from 20 to 50 and 60 per cent. He considered it was reason- 
able to make higher charges outside than inside. With regard to the 
outside districts they were under an obligation to provide water of Liver- 
pool, in their respective localities under the Public Health Act; but the 
Corporation of Liverpool, having power to supply these districts with 
water, they were relieved from the obligation to afford a supply, but not 
from the obligation to see that the places were supplied. He did not think 
any of the out-districts could supply water for any length of time, because 
out of the area of 106 miles there was only a district of 14 square miles in 
which water would permeate the rock from which water was raised. There- 
fore for these districts to obtain an independent supply was hardly practi- 
cable. He did not believe the West Derby Board could provide a sufficient 
supply of water at the present time, as the conditions were entirely changed. 
Private wells had been out of general use for a number of years. 

Mr. Firzceratp: It is alleged by the West Derby Board in their 
petition that they have been deprived of their right to the Green Lane 
well. Have they been deprived of anything by the Corporation having 
taken those works ? 

Witness: The West Derby Board never had a right to that well, and 
therefore they could not be deprived of that which they never possessed. 

Examination continued: He knew the Vyrnwy works were undertaken 
with a view to the increase of the out-districts; and he certainly thought 
that in a district such as Liverpool the Water Engineer, in constructing 
new works, ought to look ahead for 20 or 30 years. Having regard to the 
figures which had been placed before the Committee, he as an engineer. 
regarded it as a most prudent thing for the Corporation to have obtain 
the Vyrnwy Act in 1880; and in view of the expenditure on the works 
contemplated by that Act, it was only fair that the out-districts should 
contribute towards it. Such a thing as any of the outside local autho- 
rities having a separate supply was out of the question ; it would be mad- 
ness for them to attempt it. He was quite sure the inhabitants of West 
Derby would not thank the Local Board if they purchased the Green 
Lane works, because they would not be satisfied with the water from that 
source, as they had been accustomed to a supply from Rivington. The 
Green Lane water was five times as hard as the Rivington water. 

Mr. Fitzceratp: How do the water-rents in Liverpool compare with 
other places ? : A: de 

Witness : My own experience is that the rents paid by the outside dis- 
tricts of Liverpool are exceedingly low. 

Do you think it is desirable that the inequality of charges should be 
removed, and a uniformity of charges established over the whole water 
area ?—I think it is a just and proper thing to do. 

The Cuarrman: You say the Corporation acted wisely in carrying out 
the Vyrnwy scheme. According to the evidence, it appears that the Cor- 
poration only expect to get an additional revenue of £10,000 a year from 
the different districts. Do you think the increase of population outside 
Liverpool is ever likely to be such as to be a sufficient return for the vast 
expenditure entailed J those works ? 

Witness : Not for a long time. : 

You think the Corporation were wise in going to the expenditure on 
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account of the out-districts ?—Certainly, because someone else might have 
taken up that source of supply. 

Mr. G. F. Deacon, M. Inst. C.E., Water Engineer of the Corporation, 
examined by Mr. Potrer, said he had been in their service since 1871, and 
was familiar with all the details relating to the supply and distribution of 
water to the city and districts, It appeared to him that if the water 
charges under the Bill were to apply to last year, the out-townships would 
have a considerable advantage over the Corporation. To equalize the rates 
the out-townships ought to pay 22°8 per cent. more than the city. He 
thought this a perfectly fair system, and one which gave a large advantage 
to the out-townships. He agreed with Mr. Parry that the cost of laying 
and maintaining the mains was greater in the out-townships than in the 
city? With regard to the Vyrnwy works, of which he was then in charge, 
the necessity for them arose solely from the increase in the population in 
the out-districts. 

Mr. Potter: Did you make a calculation on which the necessity for an 
extra supply was based ? 

Witness : I reported the necessity for an extra supply several times, and 
the calculation was made by the Water Department of the Corporation. 
My predecessor, Mr. Duncan, had previously reported on the absolute 
need of a large scheme like the Vyrnwy. We both thought it necessary 
to look some distance ahead, and not merely to legislate for the moment. 
We saw the advisability of preventing waste of water throughout the 
whole district ; and if it had not been for this prevention Liverpool would 
have had a water famine over and over again—possibly every third year. 

Examination continued : In 1885 the total contents of the reservoirs, the 
capacity of which was 400,000 million gallons, was brought down to less 
than 500 million gallons. Liverpool was then in imminent danger of a 
water famine, and the supply had to be reduced from 24 hours to 8 hours 
daily, which, for a city accustomed to, and with mains for a constant 
supply, was a very serious matter indeed. If he had only had to consider 
Liverpool, and not the out-townships, there would have been no danger of 
a water famine. As to the suggestion that the out-districts could supply 
water from the wells within their own boundaries, he thought such a thing 
would be absolutely impossible. None of them would prefer to take water 
from the wells. Occasionally they had to do so, and co had complained 
to the Corporation in consequence. The well water was exceedingly hard, 
and was liable to sewage contamination. The probable pollution and 
hardness of the well water rendered it unfit for any domestic supply. 

The Cuarrman: What is the daily supply from the wells? 

Witness: About 600,000 gallons; that is a fair average quantity to get 
from the wells properly worked. 

Mr. Potter: West Derby alleges that the expenditure on the Vyrnwy 
works authorized in 1880 has exceeded the estimates ? 

Witness: That is not the case with reference to the works which 
were then estimated for; but there have been modifications of those 
originally intended, and additional works included. With regard to the 
original works, the estimates have not been exceeded—the contrary is the 


case. 

You have heard the figures given by Mr. Parry, of the relative cost of 
supplying water outside and inside the city; do you agree with those 
figures ?—Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS, witness said that Mr. 
Hawksley was originally the Engineer for carrying out the Vyrnwy scheme, 
and he was at one time associated with him, but was not now. They 
would ultimately receive about 40 million gallons of water a day from the 
Vyrnwy works, 13 million gallons of which would be available if the Cor- 
a pe thought fit, next year. The expenditure on the Vyrnwy works 

ad been exceeded by about £350,000 on the sum estimated ; but this ex- 
penditure had been caused, as he had said, by additional works. 

By the Cuarrman : It was said in 1880 that a calculation had been made 
on a basis of 30 gallons per head of the population; but that was a 
common calculation of water supply. The present supply was about 22 
gallons per head. Supposing in 1885, when the Rivington reservoirs were 
drawn down to 500 million gallons, this, with the 6 millions pumped from 
the wells, would only have lasted about a month. This was decidedly not 
a reasonable allowance of water to have in stock for such a large popula- 
tion. There ought to be sufficient to serve for about six weeks or two 
months. Liverpool had before been in a similarly bad way as to the stock 
of water in reserve; for in 1864 or 1865 the condition of affairs was even 
worse than in 1885. 

Mr. Botton : Do you propose to close the wells after the supply of water 
from the Vyrnwy is obtained, in consequence of them being polluted ? 

Witness: The water from the wells is not sufficiently contaminated to 
make it objectionable when mixed with water from another source. Asa 
matter of policy what the Corporation will do when they get the Vyrnwy 
water, I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Clare, Deputy Town Clerk, recalled, submitted a clause by which 
it was proposed to exclude from any charge property which came within 
50 yards of the mains, and which did not take a supply of water from the 
Corporation. 

The Cuarrman observed that this scarcely met the case of stables or a 
lodge attached to a large residence. He did not think it was fair to charge 
a residence and a park, which might be assessed at £1000 a year, and which 
had a supply of water of its own, just because the lodge or stables were 
within 50 yards of the mains, and took a supply. 

PR age PemsBeER said no doubt the Corporation would do their best to extend 

e clause. 


Sevento Day—Frinay, May 13. 

Mr. Clare, recalled, said that under the Act of 1866, until the stock of 
water in Rivington was reduced one-half, the Corporation could not refuse 
to constantly supply the out-districts. An intermittent supply had been 
given to the city on several occasions, whilst the out-townships had had a 
constant supply. More than once the Corporation had been threatened 
with proceedings because a constant supply had not been given to the 
out-districts, in accordance with the Act of 1866. 

The Cuarrman: Taking into account the concessions made on the 
previous day with regard to the water charges proposed by the Bill on the 
occupiers of property outside the municipal limits who do not take water, 
who would remain liable to be so charged under the Bill? 

Witness: Practically speaking, it would be business premises not taking 
a domestic supply ; but, as explained by Mr. Deacon, shop property, in 
the majority of cases, is included in the domestic supply. 

What class of paren would be liable to a compulsory charge for water 
if they do not take it, whether in the city or not ?—If in the city, it will be 
all property except that which takes a domestic supply; and in the out- 
districts, it will be property which comes within 50 yards of the mains of 
the Corporation, which does not take a domestic supply, and which does 
not come within the exceptions already made. 

Mr. Pemser said that what the — were asked by the Committee 
to meet was not with regard to business premises, but dwelling houses. 
The Chairman, on the occasion he referred to, said the Committee thought 
it would be rather hard if occupiers of large houses who had a water supply 
of their own, but whose lodges, outbuildings, or stables were withi 


50 yards of the mains, should have to pay on the whole assessment, Jy 
considering this remark, the promoters not only proposed to exclude lodges 
and stables, but also the lines of the Railway Companies and the mains of 
the Gas Company. 

Witness said in the outside districts the assessable value of business 
premises that took water by meter and paid nothing but the meter charge 
was £85,325; while the assessable value of premises coming within the 59 
yards, but which did not take a supply, was £14,179. Inside the city all 
52 paid, whether it was within 50 yards or not. 

r. PeMBER: The amount received from property outside the bounda: 
that does not take a supply is only £310. It is a small amount, but it must 
be remembered that we have made a very large reduction on water sup- 
plied by meter to outside business premises. Talk as you will about the 
case, the real question is whether the injustice under which Liverpool hag 
subscribed £1,484,000 during the last 24 years should continue or not. The 
exact form in which this injustice is to be got rid of may be a matter of 
opinion ; but the principle remains as stated in the preamble cf the Bil] 
which I venture te hope the Committee, before deciding, will read again,’ 

The Cuarrman remarked that it was a difficult case. 

Sir F. Bramwell, F.R.S., examined by Mr. PEmBeR, said he wag 
acquainted with the mode of charging for water inside and outside the 
city of Liverpool. In this connection two important considerations pre. 
sented themselves. The first was the prohibition of the Corporation 
making any profits; and the other was that the Act of 1862 made it abso. 
lutely imperative on the Corporation, before determining what otherwise 
should be charged to meet the expenses, to levy a charge of 2% per cent,, 
or a rate of 6d. in the pound, on property in thecity. Supposing by means 
of the 6d. rate on all property in the city there was sufficient to meet all 
the expenses, the Corporation would not be able to charge any sum what. 
ever on the out-districts, which would in this event get a supply of water 
for nothing. The present condition of things was obviously unjust. The 
proposals in the preamble of the Bill were extremely fair; and in his judg. 
ment the injustice under which Liverpool suffered as to the water-rates 
should be abolished by a repeal of the old prices and substituting a uni- 
formity of charge. He gave evidence in support of the Vyrnwy scheme; 
and agreed that this scheme was rendered necessary in consequence of the 
obligation the Corporation were under to supply the out-districts with 
water. If it had not been for the out-districts, the Rivington works would 
have been sufficient for the requirements of Liverpool. He did not know 
any place which has succeeded in putting a charge on outlying districts 
which did not take water. He thought, however, that whatever plan was 
adopted in the city of Liverpool should apply to the outside districts. His 
contention was entirely for equality of charges. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Batrour Browne, witness admitted that if 
the old Company had existed the outside districts would not have had to 
pay anything if they did not take the water; and he said he did not know 
why those outside the limits of Liverpool should be in a worse position 
because the Corporation thought fit, without consulting them, to take over 
the works of the old Company than they would have been had the Com- 
pany existed. At the same time, he could not see how they would be ina 
worse position. 

Re-examined by Mr. PemsEr: The Corporation are bound over the whole 
of their district to have water at the disposal of anybody, though he 
might not be a consumer at the present time, who could ask for it under 
the Water-Works Clauses Act. Supposing a uniform charge of 1s. was 
made upon everybody taking water throughout the district, it would just 
pay the way; and supposing one man paid 1s. 3d. and another 94., one 
man would be decidedly gaining. If 1s. is required, every person should 
pay the same price. If one man pays 9d. and another ls. 3d., the latter 
makes a loss. 

Mr. PemBer: Yes; and that is exactly the loss which Liverpool is trying 
to make good ? 

Witness: Precisely. My idea is that the outside district ought to be 
credited with the extra 8d. 

Mr. Pemper: That is exactly the point which has been lost sight of 
throughout this Bill. (To witness:) It is hardly fair to say that the 
= works, which were sanctioned in 1847, were wanted for Liverpool 

one. 

Witness : They were wanted for the whole district. 

The Cuarrman: What do you think would be a fair supply per head per 
day for a population such as Liverpool for both manufacturing and 
domestic purposes ? 

Witness: 1t is rather difficult to calculate that, but I should think 
80 gallons the maximum and about 20 gallons the minimum. 

It has been said that in Liverpool they were at one time within 30 days 
of exhausting the supply of water in store. Do you think that a dangerous 
thing for such a population ?—Most certainly; and it would have been 
most unwise for the Corporation to have entered into the question of rates 
when they sought for an additional supply. The question of rates might 
have jeopardized their Bill, which would have been a most serious thing. 

What are your reasons for insisting upon a compulsory rate ?—I am 
simply here for equality. I say whatever you do outside the city do inside. 

Seeing that the people inside the city who do not take water pay upon 
the rateable value 24 per cent., what would be the effect, supposing they 
were exempted from the water-rate ?—It would be a very serious matter 
for Liverpool, unless the money could be obtained in another way. 

Mr. Pemser, for the information of the Committee, said the amount 
realizable by the 6d. rate on property in Liverpool which did not take 
su ply of water was £20,000 out of £70,000, and in the out-districts £2400. 

is closed the case for the promoters on the rating part of the Bill. 

Mr. Batrour Browne then addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
Liverpool Gas Company, and said that what his clients objected to was to 
be taxed to the extent of 24 per cent. for water which they did not take— 
an pyr which they considered most unfair. Sir F. Bramwell had 
said that he was there for equality; but the people inside the city had 
control of the Corporation, whilst the people outside had not. 

Erecut# Day—Monpay, May 16, 

Mr. Pemproxe StepuHens, this morning addressed the Committee on 
behalf of the West Derby Local Board. He said the object of the Bill was 
to upset a statutory arrangement which, as the promoters said, had lasted 
for 35 years, but which he was prepared to show existed for more than 
40 years. It proposed very large remissions of taxation and to shift 
burdens, and to considerably increase the liabilities of the out-townsbips. 
The Lill was one purely and simply in the interests of Liverpool, and had 
been introduced without any prior attempt to come to terms with the out- 
districts. It was, in fact, a Bill to remedy what the promoters were 

leased to call their own mistakes. He contended that there was no need 

or the Bill; and in support of this argument he quoted from the evidence 
adduced by the promoters to the effect that there “ was no financial neces- 
sity for the Bill;” there was no pressure of debt, as on a former occasion 
when the Corporation came to Parliament for additional powers ; and there 
was an ample supply of water for 50 years for the present area of supply. 
This was not usually the condition of things when a Bill was promoted. 





The promoters had boasted that their Corporation stock stood higher in 
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the market than that of other towns; therefore there was no need of 
alteration in this respect. Commenting on the districts opposing and 
those not opposing, the learned Counsel said the districts whieh appeared 
in — were those which had the greatest rate of growth; and 
Bootle would have a had not special terms been placed in the Bill 
to satisfy that borough. 

The CuarrMan asked if there was any clause in the Bill which gave 
Bootle special terms. 

Mr. PorTerR replied that there was not. 

Mr. Pemproke STEPHENS said that Bootle, in the first instance, opposed 
the Bill; and there must have been some reason for the withdrawal of 
the opposition, West Derby was particularly affected by the Bill, as the 
Green Lane well was within that township, which was also traversed by 
the Rivington pipes. Although in this respect it was specially concerned 
in the Bill, it had a general interest in common with the rest of the 
opponents. It was urged by the pte that the Bill was to remedy 
the Act of 1862, which they alleged was a mistake, but which he submitted 
was not a mistake, but a very good thing for Liverpool. 

The Cuarrman asked the learned Counsel if he meant to say that his 
clients did not want any alteration. 

Mr. PemMBRoke STEPHENS replied that his clients did not; and they were 
opposed to having any alteration of theexisting state of things being forced 
upon them, What was proposed to be done by the Bill was, he submitted, 
altogether unprecedented, and was not justified by any altered state of 
circumstances. 

Mr. Picxrorp then addressed the Committee on behalf of the Walton 
Loeal Board; and submitted that the Corporation of Liverpool desired to 
get rid of what was called a mistake in the Act of 1862 at the expense of 
the out-townships. 


Ninto Day—Tvespay, May 17. 

Mr. Squarey, on behalf of the Little Woolton Local Board, said that 
what was proposed to be done by the Bill was most important to that dis- 
trict, which would be most seriously affected by it. 

The Cuarkman intimated to learned Counsel for the opposing out-districts 
that the Committee were practically agreed that they would not allow 
those districts which did not take water to be taxed. 

Mr. Moon next addressed the Committee on behalf of the opposition of 
the London and North-Western Railway Company. He said he did not 
care whether the Committee equalized the rate Scoeeen consumers or not. 
What he wanted them to do was to remove the injustice of subjecting the 
Railway Company to a tax for which no benefit was aval. The 6d. 
rate which the Bill sought to get rid of was an exceptional one; but he 
submitted that Parliament was right in sanctioning it in 1862. 

Mr. LitTLeR, on behalf of a number of occupiers and owners of propert 
in the out-districts, objected to the 14 per cent. imposition, which, he said, 
was really meant to relieve the owners and occupiers in the city. Instead 
of this being equality, it was inequality ; and from every point of view it 
was unjust and without precedent. The Corporation was irresponsible to 
the out-districts, and had no right to put a burden on them against their 
will. What was proposed was really a rate-in-aid; but there was no 
instance of a Corporation being allowed to make one in connection with 
outside districts. 

The room was then cleared, and the Committee deliberated for a con- 
siderable time. On the readmission of the public, 

The Cuarrman said: The Committee feel the delicacy of their position, 
as they have a somewhat informal decision to announce. They announce 
that the preamble will have to be amended as follows:—That the water- 
rate, as at — existing, be reduced 3d.; that the maximum for con- 
sumers of domestic supply within and without the city shall be 63 per cent. ; 
that the rate of 24 per cent. proposed under section D, clause 8, be aban- 
doned; that charges for water supply by meter be uniform throughout the 
district for all purposes. The Committee did not intend that any water- 
rent should be levied on premises not taking a supply outside the district ; 
but the 3d. rate would be leviable upon all property within the city. 

It was arranged to bring up clauses on the subject the next day ; and the 
proceedings on the first part of the Bill closed. 








egal Intelligence. 


HAMMERSMITH POLICE COURT.—Monpay, June 13, 
(Before Mr, Curtis-BENNETT.) 
THE RATING OF PUBLIC-HOUSES FOR WATER SUPPLY PURPOSES. 

The hearing of the summons taken out by the Grand Junction Water 
Company against Mr. J. Turnham, proprietor of the Station Hotel, Acton, 
to determine the annual value of his premises for the purpose of water 
supply (see ante, p. 1084) was resumed to-day. It may be remembered 
that the matter was adjourned to allow of evidence being produced on 
behalf of the defendant. . 

Mr. Pouanp again supported the summons; Mr. Corrie GRanT appeared 
for Mr. Turnham. 

It was alleged that the rating of Acton was undervalued ; and on behalf 
of the Company, technical witnesses proved that although the defendant’s 
premises were assessed at the net annual value of £100 per annum to the 
poor-rate, the fair rental was £250. 

Mr. W. Long, a public-house valuer, was called; and he estimated the 
value of the premises at £200 gross and £150 net. He said the trade of 
peeesaeas in Acton was decreasing. He had not seen the defendant’s 

ooks. 

Mr. J. P. Hope, a land agent who resides opposite the defendant’s 
remises, said the gross value was £125, and the net value £100. There 
ad been a vast depreciation both in trade and rental valuation. 

After other evidence had been given, 

“— Grant addressed the Magistrate, and asked him to say that the value 
was £150. 

Mr, Curtis-BENNETT said the only evidence before him was that given 
on behalf of the Company; and he should assess the value of the premises 
at £250 net and £300 gross, allowing five guineas costs, which the defendant 
would have to pay. 








Derauttinc Gas Consumers.—The Leeds Police Court last Thursday 
presented the unusual spectacle of a large number of people being in 
attendance in answer to summonses for the non-payment of gas accounts. 
The total number of persons summoned in respect of gas, water, and 
improvement rates was close upon 1000; but all did not put in an appear- 
ance. On Tuesday no less than 242 residents in the South Manchester 
district were summoned to the Strangeways Police Court, at the instance 
of the Manchester Corporation, for neglecting to pay their gas accounts. 
In many instances the service of the summons had had a “ persuasive ” 
influence, and the accounts had been paid. In the cases in which this 
course had not been adopted, an order was made by the Bench for imme- 
diate payment, 








Miscellancons Aetos. 


THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXHIBITION. 
(FROM OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT.) 

In the course of the notice of the above exhibition which appeared in 
the Journnat for the 24th ult., I referred to the very simple gas-engine 
which Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, of Elland, have lately introduced, 
and are now showing at the exhibition, and to which they have given the 
name of the town with which the firm have been associated for so many 
years. The “Elland” engine has so many excellent points about it, that 
a second allusion to it is justifiable. It is constructed in accordance with 
the patents of Mr. Hugh Campbell (who is connected with the firm), and 
combines the merits of simplicity, reliability, and efficiency, with silent 
working. The first-named quality is visible at a glance. There are no 
slides or complicated parts of any sort, nor is there anything about the 
engine which requires that delicate adjustment which is known to be 
necessary in many gas-engines at present in the market. The whole work 
of the engine is performed by two simple automatic valves. There is an 
ignition at every revolution of the crank-shaft, which renders the speed 
more regular than if one took place at every two or three revolutions, as is 
the case with other engines. A further advantage accruing from this is 
that a large engine can be put into a much smolier space, on account of 
the increased number of ignitions per minute. This fact, coupled with the 
light weight of the engine, renders it peculiarly suitable for those who 
require small powers, and perhaps have only a limited space at their 
command, and who possess anything but a solid foundation. The engine 
is started by simply turning the fly-wheel twice round; and it can be 
easily managed by a lad. Messrs. Dempster and Sons have had a 3-horse 
power engine working continuously night and day in one of their shops for 
more than six months; and during this time it has only been stopped for 
the purpose of cleaning and oiling. This fact alone affords sufficient proof 
of its reliability. As to the efficiency, a 4-horse power nominal engine 
gives an indicated horse power of 24; while the actual brake horse power 
is 14. The cost of gas and oil is approximately about jd. per hour; thus 
showing the great saving which can be effected by the adoption of one of 
theseengines. Although Messrs. Dempster only introduced the “ Elland” 
engine into the market at the beginning of the present year, they have 
already been compelled to extend their works, and lay down qpestel plant 
for its manufacture; and the engine is rapidly gaining in favour. In order 
to show the adaptability of the engine for riving electric lighting appli- 
ances, Messrs. Dempster are putting down at their stand in the exhibi- 
tion a small engine of 1-horse power, to which will be attached a dynamo, 
to be driven thereby. 

In gas appliances there are one or two exhibits that I have not yet 
noticed. essrs. R. and A. Main, of Glasgow, have a very fine collection 
of gas-ranges, hearths, and heating appliances. Amongst these is Mr. 
Foulis’s heating-stove, a description of which appeared in the JouRNAL 
for Dec. 28 last year (p. 1149). Your readers will remember that it is con- 
structed upon the regenerative principle. The gas is burned, without con- 
tact, in a specially designed chamber ; and the heated products of combustion 
playing upon an arrangement of fire-clay bricks quickly make them red hot. 

essrs. Charles Wilson and Sons, of Leeds, have also a good collection 
of gas cooking and heating stoves and gas-fires. This firm have reached 
very high excellence in the application of gas as a cooking agent. Their 
ovens are made of petbened cast iron, which has been found to be the 
best material for the purpose; and in the matter of ventilation, equal dis- 
tribution of heat and rapidity of cooking, their appliances possess all these 
qualities. A noticeable exhibit is their “ Wilson” swing kettle for table or 
counter use. It is an iron or electro-plated heme = pot, into which a 
copper kettle is fitted so closely that it is surrounded by the heat of a small 
Bunsen burner placed in the bottom of the pot. To draw water, the 
handle of the kettle has merely to be pulled forward, and the pot, swing- 
ing upon a hinge, allows as much water to be taken as is required. Ina 
= outside the Exhibition, Messrs. Arden Hill and Co., of Birming- 

m, have a miscellaneous collection of gas apparatus, including cooking- 
ovens, coffee-roasters, boiling-stoves, gas-baths, asbestos fires, general 
hot-water apparatus, with various appliances for manufacturing and trade 
purposes, which are heated by means of gas. f 

With regard to lighting appliances, the new “Clapton” gas-light, in 
which ordinary burners are used, and a high illuminating power secured 
by means of a patent enamelled reflector suspended over the burner, is 
exhibited. Amongst other recent improvements in gas illumination are 
the now well-known “ Wenham” and “ Fourness” lamps; whilst reflectors 
of various kinds are shown by the London and Manchester Reflector 
Company, and gas governors are represented by the well-known firm of 
Messrs. J. Stott and Co., of Manchester. ; , 

Amongst other exhibits (which, however, I can only briefly notice), is 
the attractive display made by the paint manufacturers in the group 
devoted to pigments, paints and varnishes, &c., in the Chemical Section. 
One of the most prominent exhibits is a large kiosk shown by Messrs, 
Donald Macpherson and Co., of the Manchester Paint and Colour Works 
by means of which they illustrate in a very striking manner the use of 
their Foochow enamels and metallic paints, for exterior use and quick 
drying, which do not need stoving; whilst vases, bricks, and timber are 
also shown enamelled with the Chinese Foochow enamel. This enamel, 
which has taken the highest awards at recent exhibitions, is, from its 
quick-drying properties, admirably adapted for lamp-columns and for 
painting or enamelling the inside of water meters; whilst it is very 
useful for a variety of purposes about gas-works. Amongst other 
prominent exhibitors are Messrs. William Taylor and Co., Limited, 
and Messrs. Walter R. Taylor and Co., of Liverpool, with paints, 
colours, and varnishes, anti-fouling and anti-corrosive compositions, 
enamel paints, magnetic oxides, and chemicals. Messrs. R. Ingham, 
Clark, and Co., of London, have a trophy collection of the fossilized resins 
used in the manufacture of varnish, and articles illustrating the appli- 
cation of varnishes, Messrs. John E. Williams and Co., of Manchester, 
make @ very conspicuous display of metallic oxide non-poisonous paints 
and non-poisonous quick-drying metallic oxide enamels in black, white 
and colours. The Sheffield Varnish Company also make a good show of 
their specialities ; and Messrs. J. B. Freeman and Co., of Battersea, London 
have a small kiosk painted with patent non-poisonous white lead, and 
show samples of the lead, and boards painted with it and subjected to 
the action of volatile sulphur fumes. Other exhibitors include Messrs. 
Griffiths Bros. and Co., of New Broad Street, London, who have fireproof 
paints and vitros enamels. Messrs. W. Pakeman, of Stockport, who show 
all shades of quick-drying enamel paints; and Messrs. Ellam, Jones, and 
Co., of Derby, with all description of mineral colours; Messrs. Goadsby 
and Co., of Meadinsten, Messrs. T. Fewster and Son, of Hull, and Mr. R. R. 


Minton, of Liverpool, who have collections of various kinds of colours, 
n connection with this section we ma ~— notice an 
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runner paint-mills, with granite rollers, of which they have recently intro- 
duced an improved type. 

Amongst the pump makers, to which reference was made in my last 
report, Tangyes Limited (whose stand I have already noticed in con- 
nection with other exhibits), deserve mention for their show of pumping 
engines and pumps, which include a special direct-acting steam-pump with 
steam-cylinder 12 inches in diameter and water-cylinder 8 inches in 
diameter by 24-inch stroke, and what is termed a Colonial ram-pump with 
steam-cylinders 8 inches, and rams 4inches in diameter. Mr. W. Allen, of 
Manchester, also shows chemical pumps, improved acid egg valves, acid 
and liquor elevators, and all kinds of chemical plant. 





THE EXAMINATIONS IN “GAS MANUFACTURE.” 
Tue Questions SET AT THE LAST EXAMINATION. 
_ We have been favoured by Mr. R. Morton, M. Inst. C.E., the Examiner 
in “ Gas Manufacture” for the City and Guilds of London Institute, with 
a ome of the questions set to candidates in each grade, at the examination 
on the 24th ult.; three hours being the time allowed for the preparation 
of the paper :— 
Ordinary Grade. 

1. What pressure is given by a gasholder which is 150 feet in diameter 
and weighs 246 tons ? 

2. What do you consider the best shape and size of retort for carbonizing 
Newcastle coal? Give your reasons, 

3. What, in your opinion, is the most economical setting of retorts for a 
large works, having regard to the method of heating ? 

4. Name the different kind of condensers youknow. Describe more fully 
the one you think best ; giving reasons. 

5. How are the products of condensation usually removed from the 
works’ mains? Give sketches. 

6. Describe fully the functions of the scrubber and washer, and the 
action of these apparatus. 

7. What position should these occupy in relation to the other apparatus ? 

8. What should determine the depth of seal for a purifier cover ? 

. Lacy: impurities respectively do lime and oxide of iron eliminate from 
coal gas 

10. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages in using lime 
and oxide of iron 

7 Honours Grade. 

1, Sketch section of the bottom plate of a cast-iron annular tank 
100 feet in diameter, 20 feet deep; showing how you would attach the side 
plates. Give figured dimensions. 

2. What is the nature of the strain on the top curb of a gasholder ? 

8. What has to be guarded against in the case of an untrussed holder 
when that strain is relaxed ? 

4. State fully what means you would adopt to minimize the destructive 
action due to expansion caused by heat in a stack of retorts. 

5. Describe what you consider the best method of removing the liquor 
deposited in a gasholder inlet and outlet, when the tank is over 40 feet 


eep. 
6. What means would you adopt to expel the air from a purifier before 
bringing it into action ? 
7. Give sketch of a ‘‘ Cooper’s tube,” and describe its use in analyzing 


as. 
_ 8. Describe the Referees’ method of determining the amount of sulphur 
in coal gas. — 
9. On a 60-inch photometer the disc is equally illuminated on both sides 
bape it is 15 inches from the candle. What is the illuminating power of 
e gas ? 
10. What is the effect of changes in atmospheric pressure on the illu- 
minating power of coal gas ? 





MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday, 

at the London Offices, 60, Gracechurch Street, E.C.—Mr. J. Brrcu Pappon 
in the chair. 
_ The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Cooper) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing; and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts for the year 
ending March 31 last—a reference to which appeared in the JournaL for 
the 31st ult.—were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving—* That the report of the Directors, together 
with the balance-sheet and accounts annexed thereto, be approved and 
adopted,” said the Directors’ report on that occasion was very short ; and 
he believed it referred to all matters calling for mention. The accounts 
were in their accustomed form, and with some few exceptions were very 
much like the accounts of the preceding year; and to these exceptions, 
he should draw the shareholders’ attention. Referring to the paragraph 
in the report regarding the election of a Director in place of the late Mr. 
Romanes, he said it was not desirable, so long as the Articles of Association 
were unsettled, that they should proceed to the election of a Director; but 
there were strong reasons why the election should not be indefinitely post- 
poned. They were nota very numerous Board, and there was a great deal of 
work to be done. Consequently, in the interests of the Company, as well as of 
the Directors, it was desirable that an effective colleague should be obtained. 
The Directors under these circumstances were very glad indeed to receive 
the application of Mr. Charles Newton, who was known to be a Director of 
long standing, and the Chairman of a most successful gas undertaking. 
He might say that Mr. Newton received considerable support from the pro- 
prietors, and was as much a selection of the shareholders as of the Directors. 
Undoubtedly, the chief incidents of the past year were, he continued, the 
correspondence with the Government ed | the reduction in the price of gas. 
Some of the shareholders might remember that two years ago, he mentioned 
that the Government had employed Mr. R. P. Spice to report upon the 
supply generally in Malta, and that he had presented his report. He also 
stated that there was nothing in this report which seriously affected the 
interests of the Company. Mr. Spice was a man of ability, position, and 
experience; and had far too much good sense not to see that to needlessly 
cripple the a would be to defeat the objects of his employers. For 
some time very little was done in connection with the report; but during 


the year correspondence was begun with the Government. Throughout this 
correspondence the Directors did all they possibly could, consistently with 
the interests of the Company, to meet the views and wishes of the Govern- 
ment; and at length it was decided that the price of gas in Malta should 


be reduced to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. This reduction did not conclusively 
settle the matter as between the Company and the Government; but it 
was to be hoped that such a substantial reduction would be accepted as 
satisfactory. The effect of this reduction upon the profits of the Company 
would be about £2000 a year. He did not think that the present dividend 
would be at all endangered by the reduction; and if the Company could 
obtain the same percentage of increase as they obtained in the past 

ear, it was very likely that they might maintain the dividends without 

aving recourse to the reserve fund. But however this may be, it was 
certain pod had made a substantial addition to the security of the Com- 
pany in Malta; for they had now placed it beyond the reach of competitive 
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enterprise, so far as that enterprise was based upon commercial prip. 
ciples. Turning to the accounts, and in particular to the general balanog. 
sheet, the shareholders would see that the capital receipts and expendj. 
ture were again presented unaltered. It was the third occasion on which 
there had been no increase in the capital. At the same time this had not 
been done without some effort, as the shareholders would see when th 
came to the profit and loss account ; but he was in a position to state that 
nothing had been left undone that ought to have been done, and that the 
postponement of capital expenditure was purely beneficial. The next 
item, “‘ loans on debentures,” was £700 less than last year; and they 
falling due upon the Ist of next month some debentures which would not be 
renewed. He might point out that the proportion of loan capital to share 
capital was less than it was in the statutory companies in England; 
and this, to his mind, was a satisfactory feature. There was only one 
other item in the balance-sheet to which he would allude—“ the reserve 
account,” to which £1000 had been added this year. Too much import. 
ance could not be given to the augmentation of this fund: Twice he had 
known it to be swept away and absorbed by the necessities of the Company; 
and although there was no reason to think such a thing would occur again, 
yet the Company was exposed to contingencies which rendered it im 
sible to make regular additions to the reserve fund, and therefore they 
ought to take every opportunity they had of increasing it. Meanwhile, 
it was certain that so far as this fund existed, it was an assurance 
against decreased dividends, and it certainly exercised a beneficial 
effect upon the market value of the shares. There was one thing 
in connection with this reserve fund the Directors strongly desired; 
and this was that it should be separately invested. They hoped a day 
would come when they could carry out this wish; and whenever the 
opportunity occurred the accounts would certainly be rearranged. In the 
revenue account, the shareholders would see that the interest on deben. 
tures was £200 less than it was this time last year. With regard to the 
profit and loss account, they would find, in comparison with the accounts 
of the preceding year, the two first items—coal, and wages for gas making 
—had increased by £761. This was amply accounted for by the larger 
quantity of gas sold. Maintenance was £1350 more than last year. But 
for two charges, this item would have been less than it was in the pre- 
vious year—viz., new mains in Trapani and some extensions of coal-stores 
at Malta. In reference to this matter, he said the Directors had the 
choice whether they would carry these charges to @ suspense account or 
pay them off and have done with them. As they had the means to carry 
out the latter idea, they did it. He was not sure they would have an 
equal choice next year; but if they found it necessary to start a suspense 
fund for such matters, it must, of course, be done. Referring to “ bad 
debts and allowances,” he observed that the Company had five separate 
stations; their income was £30,000; and this item only stood at 
£7 10s. The item of exchange amounted to £848; the increase being 
£548. The whole of the increase was on account of their Corfu station— 
indeed, out of the £848, £713 arose entirely upon the money remitted from 
that station; and this was equal to 1s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. 
This was a very serious matter ; but beyond stating that the Directors had 
done all in their power to reduce this charge, he had nothing to say. The 
shareholders would see that it was not a matter over which they had any 
control. On the other side of the profit and loss account, they had the 
largest increase of gas-rental they had ever experienced. It was something 
like £1600 more than last year. This rental of £23,988 represented a sale of 
734 million cubic feet of gas sold; and the coal used for this purpose was 
7962 tons—the gas sold per ton being 9230 cubic feet. The leakage was 
only 84 per cent. ; while four years ago it was 15°21 per cent. There was 
another item—that of the “ defalcation account.” He thought that in all 

robability this would not appear again; but it could scarcely appear in 
better form than on the credit side of the account. When this matter was 
last referred to, there were two actions pending. These had now been 
decided in the Company’s favour, and the amount resulting from them— 
£684—had been carried to the profit and loss account. This, he considered, 
was a very satisfactory ending of an unpleasant affair. According to the 
accounts which the Board obtained from the various stations, the 
whole of the works were well maintained; and only required ordi- 
nary renewals in order to put them in proper working order. They 
had very little surplus manufacturing er’ at their works, and they had 
been expecting ~ called upon to make additions to it. These additions 
would not, however, be carried out before they were actually wanted. They 
had endeavoured to stimulate the use of gas at Malta, and had been rewarded 
with an increase of 5 per cent. At Corfu the Company had sustained a loss 
in their local Manager, who had been in the service of the Company 22 years. 
Were it not for the burden of exchange, this station would be satisfactorily 
remunerative. As it is, the prospects of the future there are good; and 
the increase last year was rather more than 7 per cent. They did not look 
for much advance at Marsala. They had there an addition of 1 per cent., 
and a satisfactory improvement in working. At Trapani they had an 
increase in business of over 20 per cent., with good prospects for the future. 
He was sure those present would recollect all there had been said about these 
Sicilian stations, and would have noticed that a great change had been 
brought about in respect to them, and that, instead of being a drag upon 
the Company, they were now a source of profit. Taking the present 
accounts, in comparison with those that had gone before, he was sure con- 
siderable improvement would be apparent to everybody ; and the Directors 
congratulated the shareholders upon this improvement. 

ne CuaRkE seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 
carried. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, dividends at the rate of 7 and 73 per cent. 
per annum were declared on the first and second preference shares, and st 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, on the ordinary shares 
for the year ending March 381 last, deducting the payments already made 
on account. 

Mr. Dopason proposed, and Mr. Linarne seconded, the re-election of the 
retiring Director, Mr. Arthur Clarke. : 

Resolutions were next agreed to re-electing the retiring Auditors 
(Messrs. A. Hersee and R. Hesketh Jones), and fixing their remuneration at 
20 guineas each. 

On the motion of Mr. Dopasoy, seconded by Mr. R. H. Jones, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CHarrman, having responded, proposed in appropriate terms that 
the thanks of the meeting be given to the officers of the Company. 

Mr. CiaRkE seconded the proposal, which was heartily carried. 

The Secretary briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





Tue Proposep Purcnase oF WELLS (SomERSET) Gas-Works BY THE 
CorporatTion.—At the meeting of the Wells Town Council last week, & 
letter was read from the Secretary of the Wells Gas Company, stating 
that at the recent annual meeting of the shareholders of the Company t@ 
application of the Council in regard to the purchase of the gas-works was 
brought forward, but the majority were averse to parting with ther 
undertaking. The Company therefore were unable to say that they could 
assent to the disposal of the works at the present time. 
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SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
jast Tuesday, at the Offices, Sumner Street, Southwark—Alderman Sir H. 
f. KyicuT in the chair. 

The SecreTary (Mr. A. Jelley) read the notice convening the meeting ; 
and the report and accounts for the half year ending March 31 last were 
taken asread. In the course of the former, it was stated that the number 
of new supplies taken into charge during the half year was 733, and the 
estimated annual rental of the same was £1367. 

The CuarrmaNn: I have now to say a few words upon the report and 
palance-sheet ; and Iam happy to state that it will be requisite for me to 
detain you but a very short time. We have not those weighty matters to 
explain which we have had on previous occasions ; and our accounts have 
varied to such a slight extent that there is very little in them to call for 
special remark, You will note, as regards our capital, that we have spent 
in the half year £31,600. But you will not be surprised at this, because 
you are all fully acquainted with the extensive works we have in hand ; 
and you will be prepared for a large expenditure in the next few half years. 
On the debtor side of the revenue account, there is an item of £9800 for 
maintenance and repair of mains, &c., compared with £11,200 in Septem- 
ber last year, and with £12,000 in the preceding March. This expenditure 
is reduced in round figures by something like £2000; and the reason of that 
is because in the half years against which I am comparing it, we were at very 
great expense in renewing certain engines at Hampton and boilers at Batter- 
sea. This was ae out our principle of keeping the plant in efficient re- 

ir—a principle which I have always advocated and carried out since I have 
fad the pleasure of steering the ship. In this half year, these repairs have 
not been so large asin past years. The filtration charges are something 
like £500 more than they were in the corresponding period of the previous 
year ; and this is accounted for by the severe weather we had in the winter, 
when the filter-beds were choked and clogged with ice, and the manual labour 
was very large and expensive to keep the works going. The total of the 
maintenance charges this half year is £35,000, against £37,000 in September 
last and £36,000 in the March half of last year. Under the head of manage- 
ment, there is only one item to which I need call attention—law and par- 
liamentary expenses. These are £500 more than in the corresponding 

riod; and they have been incurred because there were several Bills in 
arliament this year (to which reference is made in the report) which 
required very great vigilauce on the part of the Board, in order to protect 
your interests. We could not do this without appearing in Committee, 
and employing Counsel. That is very expensive, however, and accounts 
for the increase in the legal expenses. Taking the other side of the account, 
there is the item of water-rents accrued, which I should like to call atten- 
tion to. This stands at £99,000, against £97,600 in the corresponding half 
year—an increase of only about £1400. This is not so large an increase as 
it ought to have been; it is not our normal increase. It ought to have 
been at least £2000; but the smaller amount is accounted for by the fact 
of the new assessments. After Mr. Torrens’s Bill was passed, making rate- 
able value the basis of our assessment, we found the parishes avail them- 
selves of it; and they have very considerably reduced the assessments of 
the poor houses we ~~. This, for the moment, prevents the normal 
increase being so large. hile on this point, I should like to correct an 
error which crept into my speech as reported last year. I was reported 
to have said that our income had now recovered the damage it received 
from Mr. Torrens’s Bill. This is not the case. I was only at that 
time referring to the particular half year I was dealing with; but, 
as a matter of fact, we have not recovered the damage done to us by 
this unfair Bill. The income we obtained in the year 1884 was £211,000; 
while the income we shall get at Michaelmas this year, supposing we have 
our normal increase during the present six months, will be only £205,000. 
We are therefore even now damaged to the amount of about £6000 a year; 
and our income has been as low as £200,000. It will, therefore, take still 
18 months or two years before we recover the position we were in when 
we were so unfairly attacked and affected by the Bill of Mr. Torrens, 
which the House of Commons passed without any inquiry or any con- 
sideration. In regard to the question of allowances, you will see that 
they are £9400 this time, against £10,083 at the corresponding date of last 
year. I want to call your attention to this, for it is a very satisfactory 
showing; because we are not only absolutely £1000 less than in the 
corresponding period as shown by figures, but really we are something like 
£4000 less, inasmuch as this £9400 includes a defalcation of that unfortu- 
nate man our late meter collector. This defalcation amounted to between 
£2200 and £2300. Therefore, out of our collection of about £100,000 for 
the half year, we have really only allowances and bad debts to the extent 
of £6000 or £7000; and I may tell you that, from the system we have 
adopted, and which is now being very well carried out by our officers, I 
believe our allowances and losses from bad debts will be very much less. 
We are collecting our rates, we may almost say, up to £1000 of the full 
amount that they ought to be. Perhaps it will be convenient for me 
here to refer to the defalcation. You know the immense amount of 
work we have had to do in overhauling the whole of the departments of the 
Company in past years; and we have had to do this in the face of great 
calls upon us to defend the interests of the Company in Parliament and else- 
where, and to promote measures which were necessary to enable us to do 
our duty to the public, as to all of which we have been opposed in every 
conceivable manner, fair and unfair. We had taken the departments 
seriatim ; and thinking that the meter collection was a a which 
could be left till the last, we kept it over to the last. Immediately we came 
to apply ourselves to this inquiry, the steps taken by us showed that this 
man was dishonest. We found that he had not only misappropriated our 
money, but he had altered his books, and had presented improper and 
forged accounts. In fact, he had behaved in such a manner, that we felt 
bound in your interest, and in the interest of our honest employés, to 
prosecute him ; and the result was that he received a very heavy punish- 
ment at the Old Bailey. I think this is the last of the departments we 
have had to sweep out in connection with the Company; and we have 
now inaugurated a system of meter collection which, as far as human 
ingenuity and forethought and the care of business men can guarantee you, 
we believe will secure the Company against anything of this kind in the 
future. It is very unfortunate that this should have occurred, as we 
should have very much liked to come before you showing only about £6000 
of bad debts and allowances. We havea balance to carry down of £49,000; 
and after deducting from this the various interests we have to pay, the 
amount available for dividend is £28,900. This will enable us to give you 
a6 ny’ cent. dividend, and to carry forward something like £500, which 
would have been nearly £3000 but for the defalcations alluded to. With 
regard to the statement of liabilities and assets, I need only call your 
attention to the cheering fact that we have on deposit £30,000. This 
is not a state of things to which I have had to refer before during 
my Chairmanship of the Company. The amount, I believe, is now 
£40,000. This is occasioned by our having received the last payment 
on the new shares which have been issued; and the money has not 
in required at present for the payment of works. These are all 
the remarks I feel it necessary to make on the balance-sheet. As to 


but I would say it is an extraordinary thing that, while the Water 

Companies’ assessments have been increased in the whole of the parishes 

where they supply, we find that on other properties they have been largely 

reduced. We have, however, done the best we could, in furtherance of 

our interests, to get our assessments fixed at the lowest possible rate. 

here are some parishes where I feel we are very considerably and un- 

fairly overrated ; but as we see it is not sufficient to be worth our while to 

fight, we have accepted the assessments rather than contest them, in the 

exercise of the discretion placed in our hands, I am very sorry to have to 

refer to the loss of a valued colleague, Mr.G. Tyrrell. For a great number 

of years—for many years before I became a Director—he was one of the 
most consistent and regular of the Directors. I believe that, as far asa 
man could, he devo' himself entirely and single-mindedly to the 
interests of the Copeetys | and he was a colleague I valued very much. I 
am not speaking of the last few months, as he was so ill that he could not 
render the assistance and advice he had previously been able to give us, 
However, the more important question for you is as to the filling up of the 
vacancy on the Board thus caused. There was absolutely, perhaps, no 
necessity to fill the vacancy; but I have often told you, when I have 
addressed you on these occasions, of the want of some element on the 
Board to assist us in the heavy fighting we have had; and in determining 
to fill up this vacancy our desire was to strengthen the Board in that direc- 
tion if we could. Without any personal feeling whatever, we looked around 
for such a gentleman ; and after a great deal of careful inquiry, we were 
fortunate to find a gentleman who, on the proposal being made to him, 
was pleased to intimate that he would accept a seat on the Board. This 
gentleman is Mr. Ponsonby, to whom I have now the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you. He is a gentleman who, we think, from his peculiar connec- 
tions, will be most efficient, not only in assisting us in our councils, but 
in helping us to take those measures which are absolutely necessary for 
protecting your interests. As regards our works generally, I may tell you 
that the new works are being prosecuted with vigour. The engines and 
all the plant are in a most efficient state—I think almost in a better 
condition than I have ever known since I became connected with the 
Company; and the new works that are completed (notably, the new 
engines at Hampton) are doing wonders, and have more than realized the 
Engineer’s anticipations regarding them in the results obtained. These 
engines will make us quite safe for the summer; and with the extra duty 
they can do, their consumption of coal is much less. They will enable us 
to bn through the present mains a sufficient extra supply of water 
which, I believe, will make the yee pn perfectly safe for this year; and 
before another year comes, we shall have other works to help us. The 
perils and dangers we were in through the opposition we met with in con- 
sequence of Parliament not viewing our proposals favourably are passed ; 
and we shall give a proper, ample, and abundant supply to the whole of 
our district. I now move—“ That the report and accounts of the Direc- 
tors submitted to this meeting be, and the same are hereby received and 
adopted.” 

Mr. ©. M. Viatts seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. W. SHerrarp asked where loss owing to the defalcations alluded 
to by the Chairman appeared in the accounts. 

The Cuareman said it was in the item of “ bad debts” under the heading 
of allowances. 

Mr. SHERRARD objected to its being included in the bad debts. 

Mr. BrapFIELD inquired whether the Company’s officials gave security. 

The Cuarrman: Yes; this man gave security for £600. 

Mr. Braprrep asked if that amount was recovered. 

The Carman replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. GREEN said he had no fault whatever to find; but it appeared that 
although they were paying the same dividend of 6 per cent., they were 
diminishing the balance carried forward from £10,000 to £9000. He 
thought that the Board gave considerable attention to the interests of the 
Company ; and in regard to the election of a new colleague, he considered 
the shareholders owed their thanks to the Directors for the wisdom of 
their selection. There was one = which the Chairman had not 
touched upon—the increased contribution they were going to pay, in con- 
junction with the other Metropolitan Water Companies, to the Thames 
Conservancy ; the Companies receiving permission to take an additional 
quantity of water from the river. For a long time this payment appeared 
in the Company’s accounts at £1152 12s. 6d.; but he feared it would now 
be considerably more, though he also felt that it was a necessary increase. 
He expressed great satisfaction at the continual reduction in the item of 
“ overcharges,” which now stood at £1856, compared with £7225 two years 
and a half ago. He hoped at no distant time the £1856 would be reduced to 
two figures. It was most essential for the water companies to avoid anything 
that could create just irritation against them. As to the defalcation, it 
must simply be a matter of account, under whatever term it was expressed. 

Mr. H. Surron, referring to the defalcation, thought that a greater 
expense should be incurred in order to fully fy ages the Company against 
such a loss in future. He strongly suggested the expediency of the Com- 
pany having a public accountant in addition to the ordinary Auditors. 

The CuarmMan pointed out that besides their own Auditors there was the 
Government Auditor. They might, however, surround themselves with 
safeguards; but if a man was a thief, he would contrive means to rob 
them. The late meter collector had robbed them in a most ingenious 
manner ; and it had been impossible for the Auditors to detect it. It was 
only when the Directors came to probe the matter to the bottom that they 
found him out. As to the entry of the defalcation as a bad debt, that 
could not possibly apply to anyone who had paid his rent to the Company ; 
and if it ¢ould be said to apply to anyone who did not pay them regularly, 
he hoped that such person would take it to heart and mend his ways. He 
added, in reply to Mr. Chesshire, that the extra £1000 carried forward last 
time was to meet a deficiency of £10,000; but when their deficiency was 
only £9400, including a defalcation of £2400, reducing the deficiency pro- 
bably to £7000 next half year, he thought they would see that a provision 
of £9000 was ample for the purpose. 

Mr. CHEssHIRE observed that the other Metropolitan Water Companies 
had made progress, notwithstanding the increase in their assessments ; 
but the Southwark and Vauxhall Company ap to be standing still. 
He thought it was not long ago that the Chairman said they would be soon 
paying 10 per cent. 

The Cuarrman : We should have been but for Mr. Torrens’s Bill. 

Mr. Cuessuire pointed out that the other Companies had p 
notwithstanding that. He went on to urge that the Board shoald intro- 
duce as quickly as possible the constant supply system throughout the 
Company’s district. It was impossible to conceive the amount of filth 
that collected in cisterns. The Companies were not responsible for this 
but they nevertheless got the blame. The Company took their supply 
from the Thames, which was a polluted source; the drainage of various 
places being turned into the river. He suggested that the Companies 
— join in asking the Legislature to put a stop to such a state of 
things. 

Sir R. H. Wyatt: I should like to set this gentleman’s mind at ease by 
telling him that the most stringent measures are being taken by the Con- 





the report, I have already touched on the question of the assessments ; 


servators of the Thames, and also by the Board of Trade, for preventing 
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the pollution of the river. Reading has established works at a cost of 
£60,000 for the prevention of pollution ; and this remark applies equally 
to other towns. The Conservators have from time to time enforced the 
law, so there is not the pollution that Mr. Chesshire thinks. This is one 
of the reasons why the different Companies have consented to contri- 
bute towards the funds of the Conservators. The upper part of the River 
Thames was not under the Conservators until very recently. No doubt, 
previously, there was every abomination turned into the river; and they 
could always tell when there had been a great murrain among the pigs, 
because all the locks, or such as were then entitled to the name, were 
blocked by dead pigs which had been thrown into the river. I drew the 
clause in the Act providing that, in consideration of a payment by the 
Water Companies, the Conservators should, among other things, appoint 
officers for the purpose of extracting from the river all these abominations. 
I venture to say, from what I have heard from time to time in Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, that there is no better source in the 
world for the water supply of a large town than the Thames. The water 
is of the purest nature. It was evidently ordained by Providence that 
there should be this unlimited supply for the benefit of a large population 
like that of the Metropolis. There is not the slightest danger about the 
source of supply. It is unlimited; and our Chairman has mentioned— 
and it is a great fact—that we are not taking exactly the whole of our 
supply from the river. This is done by means of sinking wells a distance 
from the river; and the stratification is such as to insure the best possible 
system of filtration. This is the water that is supplied to the town. 

Mr. BrapFIELD inquired how the well at Stsenteeme was progressing. 

The Cuarrman: I am glad to say, as to the well at Streatham, that we 
are down something like 1040 feet; we are supposed to be within 60 or 
80 feet of the lower greensand; and, if we get the pean of water which 
oe say we shall obtain, we shall supply well water. We have been 

igging this well for about five years, I think; but we have now got lower 
than ever before. I may say that it is not our fault that the constant sup- 
ply system has not extended more rapidly ; but the difficulty is owing to 
the inhabitants themselves. It entails considerable expense on them to 
alter their fittings; and we cannot extend the system till we are called 
on to do so by the authorities. As to the difference in the progress between 
this and other Companies, the gentleman who raised this point will judge 
the cause from one statement which I will make. Our water-rates average 
about 30s. per house, while the average of the great wealthy West-end Com- 
panies is £7 or £8, and in some cases £10 or £12; and such an alteration 
as that to which I have referred affects us far more than those Companies. 
We supply a very poor and scattered district, and they supply a very rich 
and compact district. 

Mr. Brapriep asked if the extra payment to the Thames Conservators 
commenced at once ? 

The Cuarnman: From Midsummer ; and we can take an additional sup- 
ply from the river. It is not that we immediately want more water from 
the Thames; for I am not sure that we take as much from the river as we 
are entitled to. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Cuartrman proposed that a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary stock, and the instalments paid on the new ordi- 
nary £10 shares, and on the class “‘ D ” shares, and 5 per cent. per annum 
on the preference stock of the Company be declared, payable on and after 
the 15th prox. 

Mr. Vrauus seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. GREEN, seconded by Mr. Brapri£.p, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The Cuarrman briefly acknowledged the compliment; and the pro- 
ceedings then terminated. 





CHELSEA WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held on Thurs- 
day — at the Offices, 35, Commercial Road, Pimlico—Sir W. H. Wyatt in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. H. Gill) read the notice convening the meeting ; 
and the report of the Directors for the half year ended March 31 was taken 
as read. It stated that the gross income for the half year amounted to 
£64,939 15s. 9d., and the working expenses to £18,969 6s. 8d. The capital 
account (No. 2) showed an expenditure of £6457 2s. 11d. during the half 
year. Of this amount, £5108 had been absorbed by the final payment 
to the contractors in respect tothe newengines at Surbiton, and by pay- 
ments to the contractors on account of the Worthington engine and boiler 
house at the Molesey works ; the remainder—£1349—having been expended 
on district extensions. The quantity of water pumped from Surbiton during 
the half year was 1722 million gallons; and it was, the report said, satis- 
factory to note that, acme this quantity exceeded by about 17 million 
gallons the amount pumped in the corresponding period of 1886, the cost 
of pumping, owing to the economical working of the new engines, had 
been considerably reduced. The District Engineer reported that, while 
the increase in the quantity of water supplied during the half year was 
only 17 million gallons for all purposes, there was an increase in the 
amount taken by meter of 38 million gallons, proving that a considerable 
quantity of water was still’ being saved in the domestic supplies by the 
vigorous prosecution of the system of waste inspection, There had been 
217 new supplies laid on during the half year. 

The Governor: Gentlemen,—It is now my duty to move—* That the 
Directors’ report be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.” I shall 
have very little to say, because I think that all we can say has been pretty 
well said in thereport. There is one omission which I very much regret, 
and which I will now take the opportunity of alluding to. We forgot to 
inform you of the death of Mr. C. Few, who had acted as Solicitor of the 
Company for many years. We lament his loss very much; and we shall 
have to consider what steps we must take in consequence. The gross 
income for the half year ended the 31st of March last amounted to £64,939, 
and the expenses to £18,969—being less than 30 per cent., which is a most 
satisfactory feature. I believe there is no other Metropolitan Company 
working at so low a rate. I hope we shall be able to keep at this amount; 
and our effort must be not to let the working expenses exceed 80 per cent. 
of the revenue. You no doubt saw that the Thames Conservancy intro- 
duced a Bill to make us pay £1000 a year more. We succeeded in showing 
them that this was most unfair, and that we paid a much larger proportion 
for the water that we took from the Thames than any other Company, and 
ultimately the increased amount which we have to pay was settled at £500. 
Probably had they gone to Parliament, they would have made us pay an extra 
£1000 a year; and therefore we thought we were well off in fixing the 
amount at £500. I am glad to tell you that the engineering arrangements 
are all in a satisfactory condition. We are gradually improving, consoli- 
dating, and amending anything that is to be amended; and I think we 
shall very soon attain that state when there will be nothing todo. The great 
thing is to keep our works in efficient order. There is some expenditure of 
capital now going on ; but when this is incurred, I believe we shall be able, 
if necessary, to supply another two or three million gallons of water daily 
in the district, and without any additional outlay of capital. This is a 
desirable state of affairs, The Company’s financial position is very sound. 





a 
We recommend a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, which is 
the highest the Company have ever attained ; and I think you will cop. 
sider this very satisfactory. We are not like some other companies—we 
do not divide to the last shilling, and we have a very substantial sum in 
reserve, which can be used if necessary for the equalization of dividends 
This money has been earned in the past, and has been prudently put by, 
because the Directors do not like to pay a dividend which they cannot 
maintain in the future. Some misfortune may occur to us, and we mg 
not be able to pay this dividend ; but we have every reasonable hope that 
we shall continue to do so. We would rather not pay dividends which 
would cause us to go back again; and I am sure that is the best course for 
the stability of the Company. Iam inclined to think that you must not 
for the next two or three years (this is my opinion, and not that of the 
Board generally) anticipate any advance in the dividend beyond 9 per 
cent., because the Company’s district in many places is undergoing reyo. 
lution—that is, small houses are being pulled down, and very large ones 
erected in their stead. In the long run, this will give the Company a 
very considerably increased income; and I think we can see our way 
out of this increase alone, before many years are over, to add 1 per cent. 
to your dividend, and make it 10 percent. But while these houses arg 
being pulled down, they will give us no income, except what we get from 
the building operations in connection with the new structures. You may 
very fairly anticipate at some short time—not immediately, but some 
two or three years hence—to receive 10 per cent., which is the maximum 
dividend. After this there are back dividends to be considered ; but that 
we cannot talk about at present. You may be sure your financial position 
is extremely sound; and the public appreciation of this fact is shown in 
the large rise in the price of our shares. As far as the Directors are con. 
cerned, they are not very anxious to see these higher prices, as, if the 
dividend goes down, proprietors are dissatisfied, and say that they cannot 
afford to take less than the 34 per cent., which is the price they paid for 
the stock to yield them. You will therefore see that I do not wish in 
anything I say about a 10 per cent. dividend to stipulate the price of the 
shares, as it is not to the interests of the Directors to do so. 

The Deputy-GoveRrnor (Mr. F, 8S. Clayton) seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously carried. 

On the motion of the Governor, seconded by the Depury-Govervor, 
resolutions were passed to the effect that the accounts as laid before the 
meeting be received and entered on the books, setting apart out of the 
profits of the Company sufficient to pay the dividends due on the 5th prox, 
on the preference stock, and declaring the amount of the dividend recom. 
pewter ot on the ordinary capital stock of the Company. 

The retiring Directors (Sir W. H. Wyatt, Mr. F. S. Clayton, and Colonel 
Sir Wilford Brett, K.C.M.G.) were then re-elected, as was also the retiring 
Auditor (Mr. J. A. Hallett). 

The Governor said the next matter he had to bring before the share- 
holders was not referred to in the report—the scale of pensions. The 
proprietors were asked to approve an amended draft of the regulations as 
to pensions. It was the Government scale which they proposed. They 
decided to give their servants who deserved a pension a scale of 1-60th part of 
their wages for every year they had served the Company up to the present 
time. The pensions had been granted on this scale; but, with the excep- 
tion of the pension allowed to their late excellent Secretary, the matter 
was never brought before the proprietors. The Directors were not sure 
that it was absolutely necessary to lay it before the shareholders now; but 
they had thought it best to do it, so that the scale might be approved. He 
then moved a resolution approving and confirming the regulations. 

The Deputy-GovERNoR seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Mr. A. Warp moved a vote of thanks to the Directors for their admirable 
management of the Company’s affairs. He referred in warm terms to the 
ability they had shown, which had led to the prosperity the Company was 
now enjoying, and to the increased dividend. A great advantage which 
the Company possessed was in having a gentleman a member of the Board 
who was the highest authority in rating law in this country; and anyone 
who had the slightest knowledge of the business of a water company would 
know that this matter cropped up daily. 

Mr. W. S. Jones seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Governor, having returned thanks for his re-election and that of 
his colleagues, proceeded to acknowledge the vote of thanks, stating that it 
did require constant attention and care on the part of the Board to produce 
such satisfactory results as were submitted at the meetings. They hada 
most excellent staff of officers, who loyally co-operated with the Directors 
to promote the welfare of the Company. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





METROPOLIS WATER SuppLy.—According to the returns furnished to the 
Registrar-General by the London Water Companies, the average quantity 
of water supplied daily in the Metropolis during the past month was 
160,636,183 gallons to 724,687 houses; being at the rate of 222 gallons to 
each house, and 28°4 gallons to each person, against 28°9 gallons in May, 
1886. Of the total supply, 82,453,613 gallons came from the Thames, 
and 78,182,570 gallons from the Lea and other sources. The returns for 
the past month show an increase of 13,844 houses, and of 247,867 gallons 
of water supplied daily, compared with the corresponding month of 1886. 

GUISELEY AND YEADON WarTeER Suppiy.—According to the accounts con- 
tained in the local papers, matters are now approaching a crisis at Guiseley 
respecting the water supply. The inhabitants of the town have only 
been supplied with this necessary three days in each week since March 
last. Latterly they have not even had it so often as that. The water- 
rate is from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per quarter. Last many the water in the 
supply reservoir was exhausted, and on the same day the well from which 
the supply is obtained was pumped dry. This is a very serious matter for 
the inhabitants. Some contingency similar to this has been foreseen, and 
a memorial has been before the Local Board praying them to take into 
consideration the advisability of purchasing the works of the local Water 
Company. This memorial was extensively signed by the prominent 
inhabitants, and the Local Board have had the matter under their con- 
sideration ; but, from the rumours which are going round the village, it 1 
extremely unlikely that the Board will? purchase the concern at the price 
asked by the Company. During the past few weeks there has been a great 
deal of dissatisfaction in Yeadon at the supply of water furnished by the 
Yeadon Water Company. Three or four weeks ago the water was in & 
state; and the subject was introduced at the Local Board meeting. _Mr. 
Coupland, a member of the Board, who is also Chairman of the Water 
Company, explained that they were placing a new pump in the well, and 
during the necessary operations, mud from the sides of the well fell down 
into the water. Since that time, however, the supply of water itself hs 
fallen off to a serious extent. Some parts of the town have not had & 
drop of water for nearly a fortnight ; and a great many places have been 
without for a week. The Company have made arrangements now with 
Mr. J. W. Barwick, of Low Hall, Yeadon, to pump water from a well on 
his estate into the Company’s mains. There is a strong feeling on the 
matter in the town; and the Medical Officer of Health (Mr. M‘Lean) is to 
prepare a report, to be presented to the Local Board at their next meeting. 
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DUNDEE GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Past Year’s WorRKING oF THE Gas UNDERTAKING. 

The Annual Statutory Meeting of the Dundee Gas Commissioners was 
held last Wednesday—Provost BALLINGALL presiding—on which occasion 
the Convener of the Finance Committee (Treasurer Nicoll) submitted the 
accounts for the year ending the 30th of April last. 

Mr. NIcoLL, in the course of his remarks, said that they closed the year 
ending April 30, 1886, with a debit balance of £8666 11s. 3d. To meet this 
it would have been necessary to raise the price of gas 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. It was considered advisable, however, instead of paying off this large 
sum in one year, that it should be spread over two years. ‘rhe price was 
therefore fixed at 3s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet; being an advance of 4d. 
This was estimated to produce sufficient revenue to meet half the defi- 
ciency of £8666. It was satisfactory that they had been able to do this; 
and, from other sources, to effect a saving, resulting in the debit balance 
of last year being reduced to £4301 17s. 3d. This result was all the more 
satisfactory, as it might have been expected that there would have been 
a considerable diminution in the consumption of gas, consequent on the 
advanced price. The large elasticity in the consumption of gas seemed 
to have stopped. Prior to the year 1885-6 there had been a large pro- 
— increase in the consumption. Instead of there being an increase 

or that year, however, there was an actual decrease. The estimate for 
the year just closed was put at 390,000,000 cubic feet; and while there 
had been produced only 379,322,600 cubic feet, it was remarkable and 
eminently satisfactory that they had actually sold 3,242,800 cubic feet 
more than in the preceding year—this being accounted for by the great 
saving in the leakage. In 1885-6 the unaccounted-for gas amounted to 
42,000,000 cubic feet ; in the year 1886-7 it was only 30,000,000 cubic feet, 
the result of which was that the value of 12,000,000 cubic feet of gas— 
representing £2300—came into the exchequer of the Gas Commission 
instead of being lost. When they took into consideration the fact 
that only a few years ago the unaccounted-for gas was almost as 
high as 20 per cent., it showed that the capital which had been 
invested in improvements had been well laid out, and that the manage- 
ment which could, and did, produce results so satisfactory was a 
good one. The percentage in the past year was much lower than it 
had ever been—7°9 as compared with 10°9 in the previous year; and 
he should think it was the lowest of any large gas-works in Scotland. 
The revenue from gas and meter rents was estimated to produce 
£65,465 12s. 1d.; the actual amount had turned out to be £65,616 13s. 9d., 
to which, however, had to be added £133 7s. 7d. derived from gas-stoves, 
for which this year the Commissioners had opened a separate account— 
thus making an increase over the estimate of £284 19s. 3d. It was esti- 
mated that they would receive £4556 from chemical products; whereas 
the actual return was £3725 18s,6d. But although this showed a decrease 
of £830 1s. 6d. from the estimate, it was satisfactory that they had 
received £430 4s. 10d. more from this source than they did the year pre- 
vious. This seemed to indicate that they had seen the lowest for these 

roducts, and that they might safely reckon on at least present prices 

ing maintained. Notwithstanding the difference between the estimate 
and the actual receipts in this branch of the revenue, the total amount 
had come out close upon the last estimate. The total revenue amounted 
to £71,217 1s. 7d.; and it was worthy of remark that in the year just 
closed the revenue from gas and meter rents was larger than it had ever 
been since the works passed into the hands of the Commission. But this 
was not all. Although trade had been depressed, and a number of the 
public works had been closed, yet there was only one previous year in 
which the consumption had been exceeded. All this, he thought, went to 
show that, notwithstanding the extremely low price of burning oils, gas, 
so long as the quality was maintained at the high standard it was in 
Dundee, and the comparatively moderate price at which it had been sup- 
plied for several years, would always be the popular light. Turning to 
the expenditure side of the account, he pointed out that there was a saving 
on the coal account of £1155 10s. 6d. This, he said, was accounted for 
principally by the large reduction in leakage. It was estimated that the 
would require to carbonize 35,514 tons of coal; whereas 34,660 tons sufficed. 
Hitherto the purifying operations had cost, on an average, £1500 per 
annum ; last year they had been reduced one-half. This was important, 
as showing that the capital expended in perfecting the purifying apparatus 
had been well laid out, while the purity of the gas had been maintained. 

The actual expenditure for the year, including the debit balance of 

£4301 17s. 3d., was £71,154 4s. 10d., as against £76,963 8s. 7d. put down in 

the estimate. This, however, included the large debit balance of £8666 
411s, 3d. brought forward from last year. Leaving both these balances 
out of account, there was a decrease between the estimate and the 
actual of £1344 9s. 9d.; this decrease arising, as he had before pointed 
out, principally on the saving in the coal account through the great 
reduction in unaccounted-for gas. In several departments of expendi- 
ture there had been considerable increases over the estimate. Such 
good results had followed the use of the Siemens furnaces, that the 

Commissioners were replacing a bench of old retorts with them. The 

work was far advanced, and would be finished in September. After its 

Fre peg he thought Dundee might congratulate itself on having a works 

fitted with all the most improved appliances for making a large quantity 

of gas atacheap rate. The statement of loan capital showed that they 
had reduced their borrowin wers to £24,650. During the year 
£2945 18s. 8d. had been pul capital account; and although this 
account was being added to considerably year by year, no one would say 
it Was money badly laid out. The Commissioners were aware that there 
had to be set aside out of revenue the large sum of £7500 a year for the 
purpose for which the sinking fund was created. When it was considered 
that this meant an addition of 5d. per 1000 feet to the price of gas, it 
would be seen that it became a heavy burden in a year when small con- 
sumers were least able to bear it. Still all large gas corporations were 
Writing down their capital largely year by year; and undoubtedly the 
policy was a prudent one. The amount standing to the credit of the sink- 
ing fund was £15,316. Mortgages had been redeemed to the extent of 
£6650 ; loans to the amount of £10,000 had been paid off; and there was 
£15,000 of cash in the bank. Coming to the estimate for the year, they 
reckoned upon an expenditure of £72,746 2s. 3d., which included the debit 
balance of £4301 17s. 34. The contracts for coal had been effected at 
about the same prices as last year—l6s. per ton; and adding firemen’s 
wages, breaking, haulage, &c., the cost was 19s. 2d. They were estimating 
for a production of 380 million cubic feet of gas, at a cost of £34,034 5s. ; 
but the estimate was based on the assumption that the coal would yield 

10,700 cubic feet of gas per ton. Last year it produced 10,900 cubic feet ; 

and should the same result follow, instead of needing 35,514 tons, as esti- 

mated, their requirements would be met with 84,862 tons, or a saving of 

652 tons, at a cost of £624. The other items of expenditure would remain 

much the same as before, with the exception of the interest account and 

the charge for assessments. They were estimating to finish up the year 
with a small deficiency of £716 8s. 1d.; but, for several reasons, he was 
hopeful that instead of ending with a deficiency, they would close 
with a surplus; and he thought it spoke well for the resources of the 


Having referred to the small amount of the bad debts (only £200 on a 
revenue of £70,000), he concluded by moving—‘ That the price of gas 
charged as follows:—To the gas consumers in Dundee, 3s. 10d. per 1000 
cubic feet; to the consumers at Harecraig, Invergowrie, and Downfield, 
4s. 10d., less 5 per cent. discount if paid within 28 days; and that 
supplied beyond the radius be charged not less than 1s. per 1000 cubic feet 
above the rate charged in Dundee; and to the Dundee Police Commis- 
sioners, for gas supplied to the public lamps, 3s. 73d., without discount ; 
that meter-rents be charged 1s. 6d. per annum for No. 1 meters, and other 
sizes in proportion ; and that the secondary products be sold to the best 
advantage.” He hoped that, with a continuance of the care and zeal 
which had hitherto been displayed by the officials of the Gas Commission, 
they would be in a position another year to make a reduction in price. 
Dean of Guild Marnewson, in seconding the motion, said it had been 
most gratifying to listen to the statement made by Treasurer Nicoll. The 
most particular point was the reduction of the leakage; and it said a 
great deal for the ee a (Mr. John M‘Crae), who had been able steadily 
to reduce the amount of unaccounted-for gas. 

Provost BaALLINGALL also remarked that the statement made by Trea- 
surer Nicoll was an able and a pleasing one. The results of the year's 
working reflected credit on Mr. M‘Crae and the officials; and he thought 
the Commission could not do less than acknowledge these gentlemen’s 
services. He also proposed a vote of thanks to Treasurer Nicoll for his 
able statement. 

This was agreed to, and the Treasurer's motion was unanimously 
adopted. 


THE NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION AND THEIR GAS 
UNDERTAKING. 
ENCROACHMENT ON THE Gas ReseRve Funp. 
On Monday last week the Nottingham Town Council were busily engaged, 
under the presidency of the Mayor (Alderman Turney) in discussing the 
estimates of the various Committees upon which to base the general dis- 
trict rate. In the course of the proceedings, 
The Mayor remarked that the last time they met to discuss the esti- 
mates they got as far as the Health Committee's report. A resolution was 
then moved that the Health Committee’s estimate should be reduced by 
£5000, and it was lost. After that the Health Committee and the Works 
and Ways Committees were asked to reconsider their estimates. Both 
Committees had done so, and had reduced their estimates by £7200. Par- 
ticulars had been supplied of the Health Committee’s reduction ; and he 
should ask Alderman Ford to explain them. 
Alderman Ford was about to oy! with the Mayor's request, when 
Mr. SytvesTeR asked if he should be in order in moving a resolution 
with regard to the district rate? 

The Mayor said he would. 

Mr. SyLvesTeR then moved—“ That in view of the present depressed 
state of trade in the town, this Council undertakes not to levy a general 
district rate for the current year exceeding 4s. in the pound,” 

Mr. LoveRsEED seconded the motion. 

Alderman GoLpscumipt said he was unable to support the motion. 
Before they could affirm the principle as to the amount of rate which was 
to be levied, they must go through the estimates. The rate must follow 
the estimate, not the estimate the rate. No doubt all of them would be 
extremely glad if they could maintain the rate at 4s., or even at 3s. 94.— 
some of them might; indeed, go so far as to say they would be better with- 
out any rate at all. But he must caution the Council very strongly not to 
sacrifice the efficiency of the work they had to do for the sake of cheap and 
ephemeral popularity. He was quite certain that they were all desirous of 
keeping the rate as low as they possibly could ; but in view, as he had said, 
of the great responsibilities which rested upon them, they had to consider 
that there was such a thing as reckless economy as well as reckless expen- 
diture. He did not know which of the two was the more to be deprecated ; 
and he moved, as an amendment, that the Council at once proceed with 
the estimates. 

Alderman Renats seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Brews TER said his conviction was that so long as the several Com- 
mittees could get the money, they would keep up their estimates. He 
thought a man should regulate his expenditure according to his income, 
not his income according to his expenditure. Mr. Sylvester was perfectly 
right in saying that the present was an exceptional period, and must be 
dealt with in an exceptional manner. 

Mr. SyLvesTER asked the Mayor’s permission to withdraw the motion, 
and to reintroduce it after the discussion on the estimates. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings, 

Mr. SyLvesTER moved—“ That in view of the present depressed state of 
trade in the town of Nottingham, this Council undertakes not to levy a 
general district rate for the current year exceeding 4s. in the pound; and 
in order to make such a rate, the estimates have been reduced, and the 
balance shall be taken from the gas reserve, to be replaced out of future 
gas profits.” He said he brought forward this motion because he believed 
the course he recommended was a perfectly sound one. The Gas Com- 
mittee in their report admitted that they had a reserve fund of £100,000 
and expressed the opinion that it was unnecessary to increase it beyond 
this amount. They therefore recommended that it should be fixed at this 
sum, and the accruing interest expended in reducing the capital account 
by the purchase of annuities, and in paying off mortgages or debenture 
stock. If any event should arise to make it needful to use any portion of 
the reserve fund, then to apply the interest in again making up the amount 
to the prescribed £100,000. He did not see why they should tax the present 
generation for the benefit of the next. They were paying off £6300 a year; 
and if they had a reserve of £100,000 at a time like this, when trade was so 
depressed in the town, surely there would be no harm in taking out of the 
reserve fund £10,000 to reduce the district rate to 4s. in the pound. The 
interest on the £100,000 itself would pay it back in 24 years. In this pro- 
position he believed he should carry with him a majority of the Council. 

Mr. LoveksEED seconded the motion. 

Mr. BentLey contended it was not right for the Council to hoard up 
£100,000, when the ratepayers were suffering from depressed trade. There- 
fore he said he had great pleasure in supporting the resolution that they 
have a 4s. rate for the present. 

Alderman Baxrsek said he had heard a great many curious propositions 
in that hall; but, generally speaking, the good sense of the Council had 
prevailed, and he hoped it would do so in the present case. Gentlemen 
talked as if the ratepayers had paid a single farthing of this £100,000; 
whereas they had not done so, for the money had been provided by the 

as consumers—it was the accumulation of gas profits. It had since 
fom reduced to 2s. 4d. He did not attribute all this to the Corporation 
management, because it had been brought about very much by the reduc- 
tion in the price of coal. During the time the Corporation had had this 

business in their hands, the ratepayers had not only not contributed a 

single penny, but had received £136,000 out of the profits within the last 

few years. They had now a satisfactory reserve fund of £100,000, which 
had been amassed by the constant efforts on the part of the Gas Com- 








town when a deficiency of £8000 could be extinguished in two years. 





mittee; and the interest on this was intended to pay off the whole of the 
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annuities, and to liquidate the mortage debt. He really did not know 
which to admire the more—the audacity of Mr. Sylvester in making this 

roposition, or his modesty in not asking for £50,000, and thus making a 

. rate. He trusted the Council would not set such an example, because 
it would be one that would be followed in future times. 

Mr. Bentuey: Is not the gas concern the property of the ratepayers ? 

Alderman Barser admitted that it was, and said the Council had a legal 
right to dis of the reserve fund; but they had no moral right to do so. 
He believed it would be as bad as picking a man’s pocket. 

Mr. Foxrp also protested against the gas reserve fund being touched. He 
said it was not only a reserve, but a sacred fund, to be used in case of 
any emergency that might arise. If they took £10,000 from the fund now, 
they might depend oo it that there would soon be other draws upon it; 
and the result would be that in afew years they would have no reserve 
fund at all. 

Mr. Pratt hoped that Mr. Sylvester would separate the resolution into 
two parts. They all wanted a 4s. rate; but the point as to taking £10,000 
from the reserve fund should be considered separately. 

The Mayor: You cannot havea 4s. rate unless you have £10,000 from 
somewhere. 

Mr. Pyatt objected to the gas reserve fund being interfered with. 
When they acquired the gas undertaking the price of gas was 3s. 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Woopwarp said that instead of taking the money from the reserve 
fund, it would be much better to sell some of the Corporation estates, 
which were at the present time bringing in so little. 

Mr. Dowson said he admitted that the measure Te age by Mr. 
Sylvester was a strong one, but the circumstances of the town were 
sufficient to justify strong measures. Mr. Ford had spoken of the gas 
reserve fund as a “sacred” fund. Whether sacred or not, it was the 
property of the ratepayers. When they looked at the straits in which the 
town was placed, he thought it would be very undesirable to increase the 
rate at the present time. Looking at the facts of the case, he felt bound 
to support Mr. Sylvester’s motion. 

Mr. BrewsTeER argued that the reserve fund ought not to be touched. 
The gas undertaking was a trading business in the town; and the reserve 
fund was, he said, to enable the Gas Committee to make certain payments 
as well as to provide against contingencies. 

Mr. Sanps reminded the Council that it was within the bounds of possi- 
bility that in three years the electric light would be provided as cheaply 
as gas; and he asked if, under the circumstances, it would be right to 
saddle the next generation with the cost of the gas undertaking. 

Mr. WooTTon stated that if they increased the district rate, trade would 
be driven ont of Nottingham. If there was any difficuly, they could 
borrow the £10,000 required. 

Alderman GoLpscHMIDT moved, as an amendment, that the district rate 
be made 4s. 3d. in the pound. He said thatall the tinkering to which they 
were resorting would not help them; they would only postpone the evil 
day. He could not help saying it, that no man in his sober mind would 
recommend Mr. Sylvester’s proposition. The gas reserve fund was for a 
certain purpose. If the gas undertaking was paid for in 50 years instead 
of 70 years, so much the better would it be for posterity. For the credit of 
the town they were obliged to maintain the gas undertaking intact. As 
regarded the rate, the original sum required was £182,157. The deductions 
which had since been made amounted to £13,755; leaving the sum to pro- 
vide standing at £168,402. A 4s. 3d. rate would produce £168,300 ; leaving 
a deficiency of £102. But this would be provided by some further reduc- 
tions which the Chairman of the Estates Committee had made; so that a 
43. 3d. rate would exactly balance their requirements. 

Alderman Renats seconded the amendment. He said Mr. Sylvester had 
made a mistake in not separating the two questions. If he had kept to his 
motion for a 4s, rate, and that only, a good many members of the Council 
would have voted with him. He (Alderman Renals) believed that the dis- 
trict rate might be reduced to 4s. ; but to do this they would have to spend 
another two days in going through the estimates. 

Mr. BenTLey said he had always been under the impression that if the 
different Committees tried to cut down their expenditure, they would get 
a rate of 4s. in the pound; and this was why he should support the 
original proposition. He thought they had a right to use £10,000 of the 
gas reserve fund when it was necessary to do so. 

Mr. Woopwarp said that rather than encroach upon the reserve fund, 
it would, in his opinion, be wise to increase yard poe of gas by 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. [A Vortce: Shame.] Someone said “‘Shame;” but he could 
not know anything about the matter. One-tenth of the gas consumers 
were not taxpayers at all; and the price of gas was as low as it could pos- 
sibly be. If they increased it by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, this would bring 
in £10,000, and would thus raise the money in a more legitimate manner 
than by touching the reserve fund. 

Alderman CropreR urged upon Mr. Sylvester to divide his motion; 
believing in the possibility of making a 4s. rate do the work. He asked 
him seriously to consider whether he was not damaging his own eause— 
that of securing a 4s. rate—by persisting with his original proposition. 

The Mayor said the principle involved in Mr. Sylvester’s motion was so 
serious that he could not remain silent. To touch the reserve fund of the 
gas undertaking was one of the worst acts the Council could commit. If 
they drew upon it this year, they would do so another year; and they 
would be apt to go on until nothing was left. Let them do with a rate of 
4s.—do with anything—ratber than touch the reserve fund. 

Mr. WALKER said he wished to add his appeal to that of Alderman 
Cropper, and to suggest that Mr. Sylvester should separate his motion. 

r, SYLVESTER said that, out of deference to the feeling of the Council, 
he would agree to divide his resolution. But he did not see the force of 
the objection to taking the £10,000 from the reserve fund. No member of 
the Council had shown the necessity for having a fund of £100,000 doin 
nothing. They had not only £100,000 value in reserve, but this year had 
peeneet £6000 ont of their capital. As to future generations, the Council 

ad done more for them than any Council in the kingdom. They had 
incurred a debt of £1,220,000 (irrespective of their gas and water under- 
takings) to beautify the town, make large streets, and improve it in every 
way. They had done a good deal for posterity; and at a time like the 
present the ratepayers had a right to relief. He should therefore insist 
on his motion. 

The amendment was then put, and rejected by a large majority. 

Mr. Fraser then moved another amendment, to the effect that a district 
rate of 4s. in the pound be made. He said he found, on referring to the 
report of the Finance Committee, that they commenced the year with a 
deficiency of £10,000, or something equivalent to a 3d. rate; and he did 
not see why, in the present depressed state of the trade of the town, they 
should not carry forward this balance to next year. His principal reason 
in favour of this course was that he believed it would operate as a great 
incentive to the various Committees to exercise the strictest economy 
during the year, in order that at the end the adverse balance might be 
wiped off. By this means temporary relief would be afforded to the rate- 
payers, and an example would be set to the Committees. 


Alderman CropPer seconded the amendment. 














The Mayor ruled the amendment out of order, inasmuch as they coulg 
not make a rate which would leave them in debt at the end of the year 

Mr. Woopwarp moved as an alternative amendment that, instead of 
— £10,000 from the reserve fund, the price of gas be raised 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. 

Alderman Renats seconded this amendment; saying he could not see 
any other way out of the difficulty. 

Mr. SYLVESTER sama 4 against this course ; remarking that they were 
trying to make a farce of the whole matter. 

Mr. Farranps remarked that a more peculiar idea had never been 
propounded. 

Alderman Barer said it was not true that they were supplying gag at 
the lowest possible price. He should have no fear of a loss at the end cf 
the year if the oped of gas were further reduced. Therefore, he did not 
think they would be justified in raising the price. 

Alderman CroprPeR pointed out that there were 30,000 persons in Not. 
tingham who did not consume In this case, he contended, all the 
owners of rateable property should take their share of the burden. 

Alderman GotpscuMipt said he considered Mr. Sylvester’s a kind of 
reckless economy, worse than reckless expenditure. 

Alderman BarseR: We might this year devote the income of the reseryg 
fund—£3500—towards the rates, instead of buying up the annuities, 

After some further remarks, Mr. Sylvester’s motion was put, and carried 
by 22 votes to 12. 

The result of the proceedings was that the amount to be supplied by 
rate—£182,157—was reduced, by various deductions from the estimates, 
and the £10,000 to be taken from the gas reserve fund, to £158,402; and to 
meet this a rate of 4s. in the pound will, it is believed, suffice. 





PERTH GAS SUPPLY. 
Tse Past Year's WoRKING OF THE Gas UNDERTAKING. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Perth Gas Commissioners op 
Monday last week—Lord Provost Marri presiding—the report of the 
Auditor (Mr. R. Morrison), which was read by the Clerk, stated that the 
past year’s revenue from gas showed a decrease of £380, but that, on 
the other hand, miscellaneous repairs and charges, and wages, showed a 
considerable increase. The result for the year was a net excess of revenue 
of £1193 10s. 11d. This sum it was proposed to apportion as follows :—To 
the sinking fund, £700, raising it to £1900; to the contingency account, 
£270 9s. 94d., being the amount taken from the account last year; to bad 
debts account, £93 10s. 11d. (the last vote on account of bad debts was 
four years ago) ; leaving a balance of £129 10s. 24d. to be carried forward. 
The Auditor considered that the collection of the pas accounts was very 
satisfactory; the arrears being not very different from the amount out- 
standing last year. The balance account showed £2500 on bank deposit 
receipt, and £2268 5s. on current account, from which the Whitsunday 
annuities had been paid since the balance. 

Mr. D. Gow, Convener of the Gas Committee, moved the approval of the 
balance-sheet, in explanation of which he entered into details at some 
length. He pointed out that while in Perth the consumption of gas had 
increased by 4,706,790 cubic feet, it had decreased in the suburban district 
of Scone by 31,500 cubic feet. Taking everything into account, he thought 
the Commission had much reason to be pleased with the present prosper- 
ous condition of the works. ae moved that the price of gas be fixed at 
the same figures as last year—viz., 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet to consumers 
in Perth, and 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet to consumers in Scone. 

Mr. WuittTetT seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Dean of Guild Mackenzie called attention to the present hampered con- 
dition of the gas-works, and said that the Commission must shortly be 

repared to go on with an extension of the works. A new gasholder would 
a to be obtained. There was no room within the present works for the 
erection of another holder; and they must get parliamentary powers 
before they could go beyond the four corners of the present works. He 
therefore moved that it be remitted to the Gas Committee to consider 
whether they should, in conjunction with the Water Commission, apply to 
Parliament for additional borrowing powers, in view of the necessity for 
an extension of the works at no distant date. 

Bailie MrrcHELL seconded the motion, and it was unanimously agreed to. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Gow for his services during the 
past year. 





TIPTON LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 

The accounts of the Tipton Local Board Gas Department for the year 
ending the 25th of March last (with a copy of which we have been 
favoured by the Engineer and Manager, Mr. Vincent Hughes) merit notice, 
although the figures contained therein are not very large. The net 
receipts from the sale of gas were £7768, against £8699 last year; from 
residual products, £1965, against £2422; and the total receipts, £9959, 
against £11,153. The chief items of expenditure were: Manufacturing 
charges, £5472 (coals costing £3834); expenses of distribution, £446 ; pub- 
lic lamps, £207 ; rents, rates, and taxes, £571; management, £295—total, 
£6993 ; leaving a balance of £2966, against one of £3586 in the previous 
year. The balance of £2966 added to the amount standing to the credit of 
the profit and loss account, £3659, make a total of £6625, against £6999 for 
the year 1885-6. After paying interest, setting aside the necessary amount 
for the sinking fund, and writing off certain bad debts, there was at the 
close of the past financial year a balance of £2936 net profit to be carried 
forward, against £3659 carried forward in March last year. The total 
amount borrowed in respect of the gas undertaking is £67,000, of which 
£2292 had been repaid from the sinking fund on the 25th of March last. 
There had been expended on the works and plant at that date £68,762; 80 
that there is a debit balance of £1762 on the capital account. The following 
working statement for the past two years accompanies the accounts :— 


Year ending Year ending 


March 25, 1887. March 25, 1886. 

Coal and cannel carbonized (contract 
We 6 kc ae + ee 6,908 tons. .. 7,786 tons. 

Gas sent out from works - 71,108,565 c.ft. 77,702,185 c. ft. 
Make of gas per ton of 20 cwt. . 10,226 ,, 10,048 ,, 
Gas sold and used in works. + 65,087,728 ,, 67,850,180 ,, 
Leakage, condensation,&c. . . 6,070,837 ,, ee 9,851,955 ,, 

or 8°53 p.ct. or 12°67 p.ct. 
Average illuminating power of the gas 17°44 candles, +» 17°25 candles. 


The accounts, as a whole, are less favourable than those for the preceding 
year, owing to the depression in trade. At the same time the working 
statement shows an increased make of gas per ton of coal carbonized; 
while the leakage has been considerably reduced. As to the last matter, it 
may be mentioned that five years ago, when the works were acquired from 
the Birmingham Corporation, the unaccounted-for gas amounted to 15 per 
cent. Another point worthy of notice is the fact that Tipton is one of the 

laces in the Birmingham district where the price of gas has not had to be 
increased, owing to adverse times; and it now stands at 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, with 5 per cent. discount and no meter-rent charged. 
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ELECTIVE AUDITORS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

Referring to the subject dealt with in our editorial columns last week, 
under the heading of “ Vindication of the Manchester Health Department,” 
a correspondent in the district writes as follows :—‘‘ Although the comedy in 
which the citizens of Manchester have just been made to play a costly, tbough 

robably instructive part has no immediate bearing on the gas industry, 

it may not be without interest, as pointing a very obvious moral, to again 
refer to it. For months—indeed for years—the gentlemen who have filled 
the office of Elective Auditors in the city have interested themselves in an 
especial degree in the doings of the Corporation Health Committee, whose 
department has been carried on as a great trading concern, in which the 
manufacture and sale of such dissimilar articles as bricks, soap, candles, 
mortar, and manure, and the raising of various kinds of vegetable produce, 
have been carried on more or less profitably. The Auditors were by no 
means satisfied with the corporate methods of trading or the results 
attained; and from time to time they formulated charges of maladminis- 
tration, and worse, against nearly all those connected in any way with the 
Department. The allegations were denied, only to be repeated and empha- 
sized as fresh >, offered ; and the result was a local ferment 
terminating in a demand for searching inquiry. Probably the agitation 
derived force from what was happening in the neighbouring borough of 
Salford; but, be that as it may, the Corporation found it necessary at the 
beginning of the present year to take steps to bring the matter to an issue. 
An application to the Local Government Board to undertake the inquiry 
and decide between the Auditors on the one side and the Committee and 
their officials on the other, proved of no avail. Then there was some talk 
of actions for libel; and finally it was arranged that the matter should 
be tried out before Mr. Lister, a Registrar of the Manchester and Salford 
County Court—the Corporation undertaking all the costs of both parties, 
amounting as the result proved to over £2700 in the aggregate. The 
Arbitrator sat for 18 days; and the inquiry, which commenced on the 
19th of March, did not conclude until the 30th of April. An immense 
quantity of evidence was tendered, and some charges of a startling character 
were sifted. It was alleged that there was not, and never had been, a 
proper system of book-keeping in connection with the Department, and 
that vouchers and books of account had been wilfully mutilated and de- 
stroyed; that there had been practically no control over the workmen, 
who had made it a practice to charge for time when they were away from 
the works drinking ; that favouritism had been shown in the granting of 
contracts to certain individuals, and that in many instances the lowest and 
most advantageous tender had not been accepted; that there was no ade- 
quate check on the quantity or the quality of the goods sent in and out 
of the works, &c. All these charges were elaborated; and as, in many of 
them, members of the Corporation and other well-known personages were 
implicated, the local quidnuncs and gossips were afforded such an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their mean souls as seldom falls to the lot of their race. 
With the publication of Mr. Lister’s award, the bladder has been very effec- 
tually pricked. He finds, in effect, that such of the charges as were not 
withdrawn by the Auditors’ Counsel as the inquiry proceeded have not 
been substantiated ; and he concludes by expressing his great satisfaction 
that in the administration of so large a department as the Health Com- 
mittee, having an expenditure of over £100,000 per annum, so little has 
been proved against them. The inquiry has ranged over the last eight 
years, and, in fact, has comprised the whole period of the Department's 
existence ; and the result is to convince the Arbitrator that there are no 
shortcomings calling for severe censure—such trifling irregularities as do 
exist being only what might be looked for in any concern of similar mag- 
nitude. To the Corporation of Manchester all this must be very gratifying; 
and perhaps the knowledge thus gained may be held to be an equivalent 
in some degree for the expenditure which has been incurred in obtaining 
it. On the other hand, the Auditors have come out of the investigation 
very badly indeed. They have not only not succeeded in substantiating 
the charges which they have been reiterating through all these years, 
but have drawn from the Arbitrator such an expression of opinion as to 
their duties as can scarcely fail to have an important influence on the muni- 
cipal history of Manchester, and probably of other places where Elective 
Auditors have been taking a large view of their duties Mr. Lister finds 
that thess Manchester gentlemen assume powers of visiting the various 
works of the Corporation and demanding the production of books, papers, 
and documents for which they have no legal warranty. For all such books, 
papers, and information as they require, it is their duty, he says, to go to 
the City Treasurer; and the Corporation may refuse to admit them into 
any of the works or any room other than the office in which the books, &c., 
are produced for their inspection. This will certainly be a relief to the 
officials, who have been treated by the Auditors to ‘surprise’ visits at all 
manner of untimely hours, and who must have found these active gentle- 
men @ constant source of worry and annoyance. Mr. Lister, however, 
keeps his severest snubbing for the final sentence of the paragraph already 
quoted from: ‘If,’ he remarks, ‘the Auditors had confined themselves to 
their duties and powers as defined by the statute, much of the friction 
which has undoubtedly been caused would have been avoided.’ In this 
Ee very many besides the Arbitrator will concur; and, though the 
esson has cost Manchester dearly, it is not likely to be lost.” 





_ Exuzprtion or Gas Appuiances aT Sunpury.—Last Thursday an 
interesting exhibition of gas cooking appliances was opened in the Work- 
ing Men’s Institute, Sunbury, and continued till Saturday. In connection 
therewith practical lessons on cookery were seen twice each day by Mrs. 
Page, of the South Kensington School of Cookery. 

Burnuam WatTeER Suppiy.—Mr. A. Taylor, one of the Local Government 
Board Inspectors, conducted an inquiry at the Town Hall, Burnham, last 
Wednesday, relative to an application for permission to Lorrow a sum 
of £9000, for providing water-works. Mr. Hobbs, solicitor, of Wells, 
instructed, he said, by ratepayers representing rateable property of £2000, 
attended in support of an alternative scheme—viz., that of bringing the 
water supply from Highbridge instead of going to Winscombe, as pro- 
posed. He contended that the inhabitants of Burnham were not justified 
in going 94 miles away for their water, when they could obtain it from 
Highbridge. Mr. Brice, Clerk to the Local Board, said that they had had 
several schemes under consideration, and were agreed that the Winscombe 
scheme was the best and most reliableone. With regard to this there was 
not a single dissentient amongst them; and having regard to the report 
received from Mr. Easton, and the analysis of the Highbridge water by Dr. 
Carpenter, they had declined to entertain the Highbridge scheme. Mr. 
J. Newton, M. Inst. C.E., of Manchester, who had advised the Local Board 
in the matter, stated that the well at Winscombe, the suggested source of 
supply, had yielded for the past six months an average of 150,000 gallons 
of water per day, and the result of the analysis was highly satisfactory. 
Mr. Brice added that the Local Board felt they had to study not only the 
interest of the ratepayers of Buruham, but of the thousands of visitors 
who during the season visited Burnham as a health resort; and that 
they should, therefore, avail themselves of the best and most reliable 
scheme available that was above suspicion. The Inspector intimated that 
he would inspect the Winscombe Spring before reporting. 


‘Company having given a general approval of it. 





THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION AND THE WATER 
UNDERTAKING, 
AGREEMENT WITH THE WATER ComPaNY FOR THE TRANSFER OF THEIR WORKS. 

The contest which has been going on for a long time between the Cor- 
poration of Sheffield and the Sheffield Water Company has been brought 
to a close by the conclusion of a provisional agreement between the parties 
for a transfer of the Company’s property to the municipal authority. Long 
before the taking of the second poll of the ratepayers (the result of which 
was announced in the JournatL last week), the purchase question had been 
under the consideration of a Sub-Committee of the Water Committee of 
the Corporation and three representatives of the Company—viz., the 
Chairman and Managing Director (Mr. Percy Blakelock), the Law Clerk 
(Mr. B. P. Broomhead), and the Standing Counsel (Mr. J. E. Barker). The 
outcome was that a few weeks ago Alderman Gainsford, the Chairman 
of the Water Committee, found himself in a position to announce to the 
Committee the possibility that before the Corporation Bill went into Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, an arrangement might be come to for 
an amicable settlement of the whole business. He invited expressions of 
opinion as to how far the Committee were prepared to go in their offer; 
and they were unanimous in desiring a peaceful settlement, not only on 
the lines of strict justice, but of recognition that there was a prospec- 
tive increased value in the Company’s undertaking. The terms then 
roughly discussed were cubeognoaliy embodied in a draft agreement, which 
was considered by the Water Committee; the representatives of the 

he Committee, with 
one exception, unanimously agreed to the terms of settlement as being, 
under the circumstances, extremely fair and honourable. The Directors of 
the Company were to have given their formal sanction to the agreement on 
the 11th inst. ; but, in consequence of the absence of three of the members, 
nothing was done. A meeting took place, however, on Monday last week, 
under the presidency of Mr. Blakelock (Mr. Broomhead and Mr. Barker 
being present), when, as the result of a long discussion, a resolution was 
passed unanimously accepting the terms contained in the agreement. The 
shareholders will now be called together, when they will be recommended 
to endorse the action of the Directors. A meeting of the Water Committee 
of the Corporation was subsequently held—Alderman Gainsford presiding. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. Pye-Smith) reported that he had received a letter that 
afternoon from Mr. Barker, stating that the proposals signed by them (the 
Town Clerk and Mr. Barker) had been considered by the Directors of the 
Company, and that he was authorized to inform the Town Clerk that it 
had been resolved that the terms contained in the proposals were such as 
they could recommend to their shareholders for acceptance. Mr. W. W. 
Harrison asked whether the terms were the best the Committee could 
get. Alderman Gainsford thereupon appealed to the members of the 
Negotiation Sub-Committee to give their opinion. Alderman Clegg, as a 
member of the Sub-Committee, stated that the terms were the best the 
Committee could obtain, and that, in his opinion, if the matter went to 
arbitration, the arbitrator would give the Company quite as good terms, 
and this after the Corporation had spent nearly £100,000 in parliamentary 
and other costs. Al! this expenditure would now be saved. The Mayor 
(Mr. G. F. Lockwood) and others expressed a similar opinion. Alderman 
Gainsford then moved, and Alderman Clegg seconded, a resolution recom- 
mending the Council to make an offer to the Company in the terms of the 

roposals. All the members of the Committee were in favour of this reso- 
ution with the exception of one (Mr. Franklin), who was understood to 
object to some of the terms in the offer. An effort was made to obtain a 
unanimous vote, but without success. On the votes being recorded, all the 
members were for adupting the resolution, with the exception of Mr. 
Franklin, who gave his vote as neutral. In view of the decision of the 
Committee and of the Directors of the Company, the Town Clerk called a 
special meeting of the Council for last Friday, with the object of obtaining 
their sanction to the agreement. This meeting was duly held under the 
presidency of the Mayor (Mr. H. Stephenson), who submitted the following 
motion :—“ That an offer be made, under the corporate common seal, to 
the company of proprietors of the Sheffield Water- Works for the purchase 
of their nodeotehion, and all the property and effects thereof, upon the 
terms hereunder written; the conditions of such offer being that, if 
accepted, the petition of the Company, and of the mortgagees thereof, 
and holders of preference shares in the undertaking, against the Sheffield 
Corporation Water Bill, 1887, be withdrawn, and that the Corporation 
take all necessary steps to carry out and give legal effect to the terms of 
the said offer.” He added that the terms of the offer might be taken as 
read, as they had been sent to each member of the Council and published. 
Alderman Gainsford moved the resolution, which was seconded by the 
Mayor, and, after a long discussion, carried by 39 votes to 5; 4 members 
of the Council being neutral. 

The following are particulars as to the Company’s financial position and 
an abstract of the agreement above referred to :—The total capital of the 
Company, according to their last balance-sheet, amounted to £1,781,036, of 
which £461,850 was raised by ordinary, and £794,275 by preference shares. 
The sum of £35,191 has also been received in anticipation of calls upon the 
“FF” preference shares, which are not fully paid up; and the debenture 
debt stands at £489,720. The total “a -- iture on capital account up to 
the 3lst of December was £1,814,898. The ordinary shares (on which for 
several years past the dividend has been 2s. 2d. per cent.) are made up as 
follows :—1000 of £100 each, £100,000; 1000 of £50 each, £50,000; of 
£50 each, £150,000 ; 6000 of £25 each, £150,000; and 948 of £12 10s. each, 
£11,850. All are fully paid. The preference shares are made up as 
follows :—224 “A” shares of £50 each, £11,200; 17,052 “B” shares of 
£12 10s., £213,150; 18,750 ** C ” shares of £8, £150,000; 18,000 “ D ” shares of 
£10, £180,000 ; 18,000 E ” shares of £10, £180,000 ; and 20,000 “ F” shares, £3 
paid, making less calls in arrear, £29,925. The “ A” shares bear interest at 
4 per cent. per annum; on the other classes of preference shares 5 per 
cent. is paid. Of the debenture debt, £84,432 was raised under the Act of 
1860, £171,182 under the Act of 1864, £48,600 under the Act of 1866, and 
£161,675 under the Act of 1867. The income of the Company for the year 
ending Dec. 31 last was £81,113 1s., of which £78,107 was from water-rates, 
and the remainder from the rents of mills, houses, lands, and meters. 
The agreement proposes that the Corporation shall take over the deben- 
ture debt, and pay the same interest as it now carries. The holders of 
preferential shares carrying 4 per cent, dividend are to receive annui- 
ties at the rate of 4 per cent. for every £100 of share capital; and 
those entitled to 5 per cent., to receive annuities at the rate of 5 per 
cent. for every £100 of share capital. Holders of ordinary shares may 
receive annuities for every £100 of 2 per cent. for 1888 and 1889, 
raising + per cent. every two years until 1894, and thenceforward 
4 per cent.; or they may have a fixed annuity of £3 for every £100 
from the Ist of January next, or a sum of £82 in cash payable on that 
date. Power is taken to extinguish the annuities at any time by agree- 
ment with the owners; and after 1947 at the option of the Corporation, on 
giving a year’s notice, at the rate of 25 years’ purchase. The transfer is to 
take place on the Ist of January next; and until then the Directors are to 
carry on the undertaking as usual. The Corporation agree to pay Mr. Percy 
Blakelock £5000 as compensation ; and he will become the Manager of the 
works, if requested by the Corporation, at a salary of £1200 per annum. 
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The sum of £3000 is to be paid to Mr. Broomhead for transferring the pro- 
perty from the one body to the other, and as compensation for the loss of his 
office as Law Clerk to the Company. All the other employés of the Com- 
pany are to be engaged for two years. The Water Company will not only 
withdraw all opposition to the Corporation Bill, but will use their influence 
to secure its passage through the Commons. Such briefly are the terms of 
the agreement. 

Referring to the matter in last Tuesday’s issue, the Sheffield Independent 
said: ‘The information that terms of settlement had been arrived at 
between the Corporation and the Company came upon the public yesterday 
as a surprise, and was the one topic of conversation in commercial and 
business circles. The general opinion expressed was that the terms are 
extremely liberal all round. The position in which the preference share- 
holders are placed is a favourable one; and there can no doubt that 
their class of stock will greatly improve in value. It may be remembered 
that before the Water Company gave notice of their intention to go 
to Parliament in November, their shares stood at about 60. Ata 
sale by auction last week they realized 72. It must, therefore, be 
conceded that the offer by the Corporation of 82 is a fair and just one. 
There are those who regard the whole terms as almost too generous ; 
but then it must be remembered that if the fight had gone on, 
and the question had been referred to arbitration, from £70,000 to £100,000 
might have been spent in expenses, and then terms quite as favourable to 
the Water Company might have been awarded. Much satisfaction was 
expressed that an amicable settlement had been come to.” 

A brief recapitulation of the circumstances that have led up to the result 
now arrived at will probably be interesting to our readers. hee has been 
for many years a strong desire on the part of the Corporation and the great 
body of the ratepayers to become possessed of the undertaking of the Water 
Company, chiefly on sanitary grounds. With the supply of water in their 
own hands, the Corporation felt they could water the streets more gene- 
rally, flush the sewers more effectually, and do many things they did 
not feel at liberty to do when every gallon of water so used had to 
be paid for. The Company, in 1864, obtained parliamentary sanction 
to increase their rates by 25 per cent. for 25 years; and it was gene- 
rally thought that as the time approached when this period would 
expire, the Company would be going to Parliament again, and then would 
be the opportunity for promoting a rival Bill to purchase the works. 
On all sie this was regarded as the wisest course to pursue. But it did 
not seem to have occurred to the Corporation that it was necessary to be 
prepared for the fight; and in November last they were startled by the 
announcement of the Company of their intention to apply to Parliament 
for power to continue the additional 25 per cent., and to make filter-beds. 
The announcement appeared on the last morning on which notice could 
be given of a Bill; but on the same day the Corporation succeeded in 
getting out a notice of their intention to — the Company, and to ask for 
power to purchase the water-works. A few days later a Committee was 
appointed to manage the business. On the 28th of December a ratepayers’ 

meeting approved of the action of the Corporation; and on a poll confirmed 
this approval by 21,936 votes to 3785—a majority of 18,151 votes for 
the Corporation. The two Bills went before a Committee of the House of 
Lords; and a long and expensive contest ensued, resulting in the Bill of 
the Water Company being thrown out, and that of the Corporation being 
passed. The Bill subsequently went through the House of Lords, and is 
now, as already stated, awaiting second reading and reference to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. So long as there was any doubt as to 
what the action of the Lords might be, there seemed no possibility of 
an amicable settlement being arrived at between the Corporation and 
the Company. The decision of the Lords Committee caused the Directors 
to seriously consider the matter; and it was thought to be desirable to 
come to some arrangement whereby further hostilities and useless ex- 
penditure could be avoided. This idea took definite shape, and the neces- 
sary negotiations were entered upon. The announcement of the result of 
the second poll of the ratepayers, who to the number of 25,641 declared 
themselves in favour of the Corporation’s proposals, while only 3604 were 
against them, settled any doubts that may have existed as to their views 
on the matter; and it only remained to close the negotiations in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 


THE STAFFORD eee AND THEIR SULPHATE 
VORKS. 


Bonus To Mr. J. F. Bett. 

At the last Meeting of the Stafford Town Council—the Mayor (Alderman 
W. H. Peach) in the chair—the question of granting a bonus to Mr. J. F. 
Bell, the Gas Engineer and Manager, in consideration of his services in 
connection with the establishment of the sulphate plant at the gas-works, 
was again brought forward. It may be remembered that the matter was 
adjourned from the previous meeting (see ante, p. 956) in compliance with 
Standing Orders. 

Alderman DupLry moved—* That the Manager, Mr. Bell, be paid £50 in 
acknowledgment of the advantages obtained by the Corporation through 
his skill and energy in the establishment of the sulphate works.” It would 
be, he said, in the recollection of the Council that the Gas Committee 
desired to give Mr. Bell this sum asa recognition of the perseverance, skill, 
and energy he had bestowed on the introduction and development of the 
sulphate plant at the gas-works. He had already pointed out, in a detailed 
account of the works, that the Council had realized from them upwards of 
£400 in the year ended March 25 last; and the Committee unanimously 
thought the vote of £50 to Mr. Bell would be a very proper mode of recog- 
nizing the benefit the town had received. In addition, in building the 
works, there were no expenses for architects’ fees, or anything of the kind, 
as Mr. Bell had made the plans and carried them out entirely; so that, 
indirectly, the town had benefited to a large amount beyond the profits 
he had tthe mentioned. 

Mr. B. P. Wricut seconded the motion. He said, as a member of the 
Gas Committee, he could bear unqualified testimony to the energy and 
skill Mr. Bell had displayed in promoting the best interests of the Corpo- 
ration in every part of his work. It was the duty of the servants of the 
Corporation to bring to their work their best ability; but Mr. Bell had 
devoted extraordinary and extensive technical skill to his duties. He was 
sure, therefore, that the town would not refuse to support the proposition 
now laid before the Council. ‘ 

Alderman C. Mycocx said, as he had on a previous occasion opposed 
the forestalling of an increment to Mr. Bell’s salary when this subject was 
brought before the Committee, he had watched Mr. Bell's conduct, and 
now had very great pleasure in supporting the motion. Mr. Bell was well 
worthy of the sum offered him; and he (Mr. Mycock) trusted Mr. Bell 
would long continue to be the Manager of the gas-works. 

The Mayor also supported the motion. He said the report of the Gas 
Committee as to the sulphate ana had relieved him very much. He had 
been afraid that in this Jubilee year they were going to have a Jubilee 
rate, exceeding by 2d. or 3d. in the pound that of the previous year. 
Thanks, however, entirely to Mr. Bell’s skill in the matter of this sulphate 
plant, the rate had been kept at as low a point as it had been in the past 
three or four years. It might be objected that Mr. Bell was only doing his 











duty. But Mr. Bell was appointed to manufacture gas; and he had done 
this to the highest satisfaction of the Corporation. They could not hayg 
expected him to manufacture sulphate of ammonia. Mr. Bell had, how. 
ever, with very great skill and perseverance applied himself to that work. 
and instead of selling the liquor at a loss to the Corporation, the result 
was that Mr. Bell, and Mr. Bell alone, was instrumental in producing £4099 
for the coffers of the Corporation above what would have been received if 
they had sold the liquor at the highest price tendered. He thought, there. 
fore, the Corporation were only doing their duty in recognizing Mr. Bell's 
skill and labour. 

The motion was carried with one dissentient. 

Alderman Duprey subsequently moved the adoption of the Gas Com. 
mittee’s report. In doing so, he thanked the Council for the manner jp 
which they had passed the resolution he had proposed on behalf of the 
Committee. In a matter of this kind, the personal value of the vote 
depended in a great measure upon the manner in which it was given; and 
he was sure that when Mr. Bell heard of the unanimity with which the 
Council had agreed to this recognition of his services, he would be more 
pleased with the way in which it was done than with the money itself. 

Mr. GreaTRex seconded the motion, and it was carried. 


NEWCASTLE (STAFFS.) GAS SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Newcastie-under-Lyme Town Council on Tuesday, 
the 7th inst.—the Mayor (Mr. R. B. Mellard) presiding—the Gas Committee 
recommended that £444 of the profits be transferred to the sinking fund 
account, to be opened at the National Provincial Bank; and that £750 be 

aid to the Urban Sanitary Authority in aid of the rates. The Gag 
anager (Mr. W. Winstanley) reported that the accounts of the gas under- 
taking for the year ending the 25th of March last had been audited, and 
the balance at the disposal of the Council, after meeting all payments, 
amounted to £865. Mr. Briggs moved the reception and confirmation of 
the minutes, and took occasion to remark that the first sum referred to in 
them was equivalent to what was required to repay the capital under the 
Act of Parliament. The Council would remember that last year, in dealing 
with the figures of the Committee, he remarked that in all probability it 
would be the last occasion of their good balance. They would recollect 
that the excellent contract entered into for the disposal of residuals five 
or six years ago expired at the end of last year; and they had to meet an 
extraordinary reduction in the value of all kinds of these products. The 
Committee also decided to lower the price of gas, which likewise involved 
a very considerable reduction in revenue. Besides this, meter-rents were 
abolished. The reduction in the price of gas had not realized the antici- 
ations of those who were desirous of effecting it. It was expected that a 
— augmentation of the consumption would take place ; but the increase 
had only been of a normal character. Last year the profits they had to 
report amounted to £2970. The loss on the sale of tar through the dimi- 
nished market value was £578 Ss. 2d.; and that on ammoniacal liquor 
was £814 6s. 9d. The reduction in the price of gas amounted to £1180 13s. 6d; 
and the abolition of meter-rents was equal to £187 12s. 3d. These sums 
together made a total of £2761. If they had gone on the same basis as last 
year, if they had not made any progress or effected any economies, the 
favourable balance would have been only about £220 this year. The fact 
of its being increased to £865 was due to good management, for which he 
wished to give Mr. Winstanley the credit; and to very close watching on 
the part of the Committee of all expenditure, also to a slight reduction on 
the coal account. The sum to be handed over to the rates was not all the 
benefit derived by the town. The sum involved in the reduction of the 
price of gas, and on the abolition of the meter-rents also constituted to a 
very large extent benefits to the inhabitants of the borough. The sum to 
be applied in relief of the rates really showed that the benefits derived 
from the works were larger than those conferred upon the ratepayers and 
consumers in the preceding year, when £1500 went to reducing the rates, 
and £500 to the Free Library account. This year the consumers and rate- 
payers received a practical benefit equivalent to £2120. He thought it 
probable the gas undertaking would continue to progress. He did not con- 
sider they had yet arrived at the total of their economies; and he hoped 
they might be able in the future to show a considerable increase in the 
amount they were handing to the ratepayers. The motion was agreed to. 








OLDHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
AnnuaL REPORT ON THE WORKING oF THE Gas DEPARTMENT. 

At the Meeting of the Gas Committee of the Oldham Corporation on the 
8th inst., the General Superintendent of the Gas and Water Departments 
(Mr. H. Andrew) submitted his report on the gas undertaking for the year 
ending the 25th of March last. Te stated that the total expenditure on 
capital account in the twelve months was £22,885, made up as follows :— 
Oidham station, £2179; Higginshaw station, £1242; Hollinwood station, 
£9913; mains, £9551. The gross revenue for the year amounted to 
£100,863, and the gross expenditure to £75,679; the balance carried to 
profit and loss account being £25,184, on which are the following charges :— 
Annuities and interest, £11,845; sinking funds, £2547—total, £14,392; 
leaving a surplus of £10,792. At the close of the first quarter of the year, 
a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet was made in the price of gas sold out- 
side the borough, but within the limits of supply; bringing the figures 
down to the borough charges of 3s., 2s, 1ld., and 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, 
according to the quantity consumed, with a aiscount of 6d. per 1000 feet. 
The price beyond the limits is 8s. 6d. per 1000 feet. The quantity of gas 
manufactured at the different stations during the year was as follows :— 
Oldham station, 170,386,000 cubic feet; Higginshaw station, 287,026,000 
cubic feet; Hollinwood station, 268,763,000 cubic feet; Royton station, 
44,974,000 cubic feet—total, 771,149,000, against 734,870,000 cubic feet in 
the preceding year. The quantity of cannel and coal carbonized in the 
production of this bulk of gas was 75,157 tons 43 cwt. The average quan- 
tity of gas made per ton of cannel and coal carbonized was 10,264 cubic 
feet. The loss of gas from leakage, &c., was 54,702,000 cubic feet, or 7°093 
per cent. of the make. The maximum quantity of gas delivered in 24 hours 
was on Dec. 24, 1886—5,145,000 cubic feet, as compared with 5,241,000 cubic 
feet in the preceding year; showing a decrease of 96,000 cubic feet. The 
minimum quantity of gas delivered in 24 hours was on June 20, 1886— 
524,000 cubic feet, against 465,000 cubic feet the previous year; increase, 
59,000 cubic feet. The average illuminating power of the gas supplied was 
19°1 standard sperm candles. During the past year 1821 new meters were 
fixed, and 1309 consumers added. The total number of meters in use is 
40,493 ; and the number of consumers is 39,598. The length of gas-mains 
laid in extensions, enlargements, and renewals during the year was 13,406 
yards; and the mains taken up reached 3567 yards. 





PenritH Gas-Works.—At a recent meeting of the Penrith Urban Sani- 
tary Authority, the Gas Committee presented their report upon the 
improvements which have been effected in the gas-works at a cost of 
about £2600. On that occasion Mr, Simpson criticized several of the items 
in the report, with a view to show that the Committee had exceeded the 
estimates. At the meeting of the Sanitary Authority last Friday, Mr- 
Simpson renewed his criticisms. The report was, however, adopted with 
two dissentients. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsureu, Saturday. 


I suppose the subjects of greatest interest to your readers this week will 
be the gas affairs of Dundee and Perth, as shown by the accounts for the 
t financial year, which have this week been under the consideration of 
the Gas Commission of these two cities.* I will therefore devote my 
opening paragraphs to them. The Dundee gas accounts are, on the whole, 
satisfactory; at least it can be said that, if nothing “heroic” has been 
accomplished, a good deal has been done to undo the mistakes of the past. 
The make of gas in the year ending on April 30 last was less than in the 
previous year by nearly 9 million cubic feet ; but in conjunction with this 
must be taken the fact that the gas sold exceeded that of the previous 
twelve months by upwards of 3 million cubic feet. This is a result at 
which all will be glad; and nobody the less so because the balance, being 
on the right side, was due to a saving in leakage of 12 million cubic feet. 
Mr. J. M‘Crae, the Engineer and Manager, is to be congratulated upon his 
reducing leakage from the abnormally high figure of 29 per cent. to what 
it is now—viz., 7°9 per cent. With works so efficiently equipped as these 
figures indicate, and a business expanding as the gas industry of Dundee 
has done in recent years, there is no fear for the future; and when once 
the £4301 17s. 3d. of last year’s debit balance is wiped off, a substantial 
reduction in the price of gas should be effected. It will be observed that 
the Commissioners make a very cautious estimate for the ensuing year— 
one which, should matters continue to be anything like what they are at 
present, should be easily realized. 

The Perth gas accounts I dealt with when they were published (see 
ante, p. 1004). If properly conducted there is nothing to prevent the gas- 
works of the city being as prosperous as those of any in Scotland; and it 
is worthy of note that the Commissioners are satisfied with the prosperity 
which they possess. That is as it should be. I am pleased to see that 
Dean of Guild Mackenzie has at last compelled them to take up the ques- 
tion of borrowing money for the purpose of extending the works. The 
motion would, I confess, have come with better grace from Mr. Gow; but 
the Works Committee seem to be victims of a spirit of what I would call 
excessive caution, which prevents them from taking any step of an enter- 
prising nature. It always appears to me as if the success of the gas-works 
were thrust upon them, rather than as being the result of their manage- 
ment. Mr. Mackenzie's proposal to erect a new gasholder outside the pre- 
sent works is in the right direction ; and I hope he may be able to convince 
his colleagues that it is so. 

A conference between the representatives of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Town Councils and the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company was held last 
Thursday, with a view to endeavouring to arrange for the purchase of the 
Company’s undertaking. After an exchange of views on the subject, it 
was resolved to wait until certain information in regard to the Company’s 
affairs and future prospects, which is now in preparation, should be pro- 
duced. This is expected to be ready in a fortnight. 

The Elgin Gas Commissioners on Tuesday night had an interesting dis- 
cussion on the question of residuals. Mr. Adam, of Burghead, offered 
them 1s. per 100 gallons of tar and ammoniacal liquor for a year, the 
liquor to be over 4° Twaddel or nothing would be allowed for it; the Com- 
missioners to pay carriage if sent forward. The Gas Manager (Mr. Taylor) 
informed the Commissioners that the prices last year were 12s. 6d. for tar 
and 7s. 6d. for liquor. The amount they would realize from Mr. Adam in 
the course of the year would be about £19. Bailie Dunlop thought Mr. Adam 
was taking advantage of his position ; and he advocated the burning of the 
tar. Several other members spoke in similar terms ; and then it was agreed, 
on the suggestion of Provost Black, to let Mr. Adam have, at his own terms, 
what they could not dispose of in the town. The Provost thought that per- 
haps by another year they might be able to make other arrangements. A 
good deal of the liquor, he believed, might be sold for agricultural purposes. 
Mr. Taylor said he would make some experiments in using the residuals 
before another year. Few gas companies have a better opportunity than 
Elgin for trying experiments in agriculture with ammonia; and what- 
ever experiments are undertaken should be worth taking note of. The 
Provost seems inclined to assist with the experiments by using the —— 
upon his own land; and this should be a guarantee that whatever is done 
the interest of the gas-works will not suffer for lack of sympathy with the 
object. 

The Arbroath Gas Corporation on Monday night had their attention 
directed by the Gas Manager (Mr. Carlow) to the circumstance that the 
public lamps had been consuming gas during the year at a very great loss 
to the Corporation. It was resolved to furnish all the lamps with new 
regulators, and to have the old ones adjusted and sold. Bailie Keith stated 
that the Corporation lost £214 last year by the defective regulators. 

The Kinross and Milnathort Gaslight Company, at its annual meeting 
on Monday, declared a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. free of income-tax. 

The Alva Gas Commission held a meeting on Monday last, when Mr. W. 
Chalmers, of Carluke, was appointed Manager of the gas-works. 

The Broughty Ferry Police Commission last Monday accepted a 
tender to supply 2000 tons of coal for the gas-works during the current 
year, at the price of 19s. 114d. per ton; being an increase of 1s. ew ton 
on the amount paid last year. Although the figure is nominally higher, 
there is no reason to believe that the Broughty Ferry Commissioners are 
now paying more for their coal than they did last year; the explanation 
being, as one of the speakers stated, that they previously had too much 
inferior coal, and too little of the finer qualities. The carting of the coal 
from the railway to the gas-works costs the Commissioners 4d. per ton in 
addition to the above price. 

The water supply of Perth, which may be mentioned here, does not look 
so well as the gas supply, although flattering things were spoken to one 
another by the Water Commissioners, at their meeting last Monday, as to the 
ease with which the supply might be increased. I have heard remarks in 
a similar strain before; and yet the easily accomplished augmentation is 
never attained. The truth is the Tay supply is, like almost every river 
supply, not of the best quality; but there is a special disadvantage in the 
case of Perth, that the water is drawn from the river at a point so far 
down as not to be absolutely free from the risk of pollution by the city’s 
own sewage. It would cost more, but it is a question whether it might not 
be profitable to go in for a more ambitious scheme than seems to be in the 
minds of the Commissioners, and to obtain at least a portion of the water 
supply, if not from another source, at a higher point in the river, alto- 
gether beyond the reach of tidal influences. A good deal of the pros- 
perity of Perth must rest > its reputation as a residential city (Mr. 
Ruskin writes beautifully of it in this connection); and the Commis- 
sioners must be aware that one of the most essential requisites for 
attracting visitors to a town is a perfect water supply. , 

The accounts of the Dundee Water Commission, as presented at their 
meeting last Monday, disclose a state of matters not very creditable to the 
Commissioners. Their calculations at this time last year have turned out 
to be wrong in both revenue and expenditure. Perhaps the best thing 
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that can be said for them is that in the actual result, on neither head 
was there much divergence from their estimates ; but even this does not 
save them from the charge that in only two particulars—those of miscel- 
laneous expenditure and the sinking fund—were they on the right side. 
The Commissioners draw comfort from the circumstance that, in face of a 
reduction of 1d. in the pound on the water-rate last year they ended the 
year with an adverse balance of only £296; but this does not affect the 
position very much, because when they reduced the rate last year, the 
estimates the Commissioners adopted showed a surplus of £70. The worst 
feature in the accounts is the drop of £9281 in the public rate ; showing a 
depreciation in the value of property which is likely to be felt for some 
time, even thongh a period of better commercial activity should arise in 
Dundee. With this fact staring them in the face, it is doubtful whether 
the Commissioners will be able to retain the rate they fixed last year ; and 
this, in view of the expected additional expenditure on a duplicate pi 
through the Valley of Strathmore, is greatly to be regretted. The public 
do not like “ plunging” in the matter of rates; and it would have been 
preferable if the Commissioners had last year been content with a reduc- 
tion of 4d.in the pound. Had they done so, this year’s report would have 
been quite satisfactory; and there would have been less trouble in main- 
taining the 4d. higher than there will be now in reimposing it. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 


So far as I can learn, the Jubilee rejoicings now in progress have not 
been attended with any extraordinary demand for gas for illuminations. Of 
course, as we are just upon the longest day, when there is scarcely any real 
darkness in these northern latitudes, illuminations involving the use of gas 
cannot be of much account before the ordinary time for retiring to rest, 
So far as the towns in the West of Scotland are concerned, Paisley seems 
to be the only town in which gas has been largely called into requisition 
for the purpose mentioned. The Town Council last night sanctioned the 
liberal use of gas for the external illumination of three of the public build- 
ings—those occupied as the Free Library and Museum, the Municipal 
Buildings in County Square, and the George A. Clark Town Hall. These 
illuminations were carried out under the superintendence of Mr. G. R. 
Hislop, the Gas Manager, and the work was highly creditable to every 
person connected with it. 

The Cumnock Gas Company’s annual meeting was held on the 11th inst. 
The Directors’ report showed that the Company’s affairs were in a satis- 
factory position; and it was resolved to declare a dividend at the rate of 


74 Fs cent. 

t seems that the financial statement of the Port-Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Commissioners for the year ending the 31st ult. shows a deficit of 
£522 8s. 5d., which is said to have arisen principally from an increase 
between the estimate made at the beginning of the financial year and the 
expenditure on coals. When the statement was submitted to the monthly 
meeting of the Town Council last Monday evening, Bailie Simpson, Con- 
vener of the Gas Committee, disclaimed all responsibility for the deficit ; 
and stated that the late Convener and the Gas Manager, who were under 
the supervision of the Gas Committee at the time when the estimate was 
made up, were preparing a statement to explain how it had arisen. 

The Committee appointed to manage the local gas-works on behalf of 
the Ardrossan Police Commissioners Tave lately experienced a difficult 
in settling what the amount of the depreciation and renewal fund should 
be; and at the meeting of the Commissioners on Monday, they asked 
— to call in the assistance of a gas engineer. This gave rise to a long 

iscussion ; and the result was the acceptance of a suggestion from Provost 
Hogarth to fix the amount at £100 per annum. 

Messrs. R. and A. Main, of this city, have just constructed a large gas- 
heated hot-closet, which is fitted with a top that may be used at pleasure 
as a baking or carving table or as a hot-plate. The closet portion of the 
structure is capacious enough to contain from 400 lbs. to 500 Ibs. of meat. 
It measures 7 feet in length; and the breadth over all is 3 ft. 2in. Either 
half of the closet or of the top plate may be separately heated for use, as 
may be desired. This gas-heating appliance, which is certainly the largest 
thing of the kind ever made in Glasgow, is intended for the refreshment- 
rooms at the New Perth General Station, where the north and south 
passenger traflic is on an enormous scale. 

The Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee have recently ordered for the 
Dawsholm Gas-Works two new station meters, each capable of passing 
100,000 cubic feet per hour. The order has been placed with Messrs. J 
Milne and Sons, of Edinburgh. I understand that Mr. Foulis anticipates 
the Dawsholm works will by and by be capable of delivering 7 or 8 million 
cubic feet of gas per 24 hours. 

By the way, while speaking of station meters, I ought to - that a new 
station meter having the same delivering power as each of those just 
referred to is being provided this summer for the Paisley Corporation 
Gas-Works; and it is intended to proceed with the erection of a new retort- 
house after the close of the next gas-making season. I think I have 
formerly mentioned that it was expected that the increase in the make of 
gas in Paisley for the year ending May 31 would amount to about 10 
million cubic feet; and I now find this anticipation to have been correct. 
Furthermore, I may observe that the maximum daily make of gas has 
risen to 1,121,000 cubic feet; whereas in the year 1879-80, it did not exceed 
750,000 cubic feet. It is confidently believed that the results of the past 
year’s working will warrant a reduction in price to 2s. 1ld. per 1000 feet, 
and still leave a considerable surplus at the end of the next financial year. 
The price during the year has been 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet, with a meter-rent 
of 1s. 6d. perannum. Certainly Paisley has done well with its gas under- 
taking; and it almost seems as if it intended to do even better. 

The Glasgow pig-iron warrant market has been rather firmer this week ; 
and yesterday prices met with a further advance in consequence of a cable 
message from the United States, stating that all brands of Scotch iron had 
been advanced there 2s. per ton. The effect of the advance outside the 
speculative market is not quite apparent. It is understood to have been 
rendered necessary by a rise in freightage rates. The price of Scotch 
warrants opened in the forenoon at 42s. 3d. cash, at which there were 
transactions; and even 42s. 4d. was reached, and 42s. 6d. in the afternoon. 
At the close prices were a little easier ; buyers offering 42s. 43d. cash. 

There are no signs of improvement in the coal trade of Lanarkshire and 
other mining counties in the west of Scotland. If any change may be 
stated, it is that the tone is rather worse. Prices, however, are being main- 
tained fairly steady, as there is no marked. disposition on the part of 
holders to force selling to the disadvantage of present rates. Some public 
works have been laying down extra stocks under the apprehension that 
mining complications may arise during the summer; but withal business 

‘oes on very quietly. In the steam coal department things are now calming 
) mo somewhat; and producers of this class of coal are beginning to share 
in the general dulness. 

Sulphate of ammonia is called £12 5s. the ton; and spot business, it is 
said, could be done at £12 10s. . Sellers, however, are inclined to hold ; for 
should the men in the oil companies not accept the proposed reductions of 
wages and a strike follow, prices will go much higher. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
. LIvERPOOL, June 18. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The strong feeling evinced last week has 
become more accentuated ; and, in consequence of a large Continental 
demand, prices have risen about 10s. per ton further. The theory of 
making the relationship between sulphate and nitrate a rule-of-thumb has 
again n distinctly controverted ; for nitrate has fallen to 9s. per cwt., 
and sulphate has advanced to £12 10s. While the Continental require- 
ments become more urgent, stocks have ceased to exist as far as the country 
is concerned; and as the quantity of sulphate produced during the next 
few months will be altogether insignificant, it is not difficult to foresee 
the result of this strained position, and its effect upon the market. Buyers 
seem to have entirely misjudged the market; and their purchases are 
therefore made with a degree of resistance easily unders It may be 
said that the market has rarely been in a more favourable position than it 
is now; and the most satisfactory feature in connection with the present 
rise is that it is not merely a “ bull” movement, but a bond fide consump- 
tive demand, which has forced the prices to the existing level. 


—_——— 


MANCHESTER, June 18. 


Sulphate of ammonia has hardened considerably ; and the market just 
now is very firm, mostly on account of a good Continental demand. If 
makers are careful in their operations, it would appear very possible to 
maintain the position fairly well, looking to the comparatively limited 
production at this time of the year. Figures have reached the other side 
of £12 per ton; and as much as £12 5s. is not an improbable price. 


Lonpon, June 18. 


Tar Products.—With the exception of anthracene, which is firmer, and 
at slightly higher prices, there has been but little change during the 
week, Benzols are flat, and new business difficult, although prices are 
nominally quoted about the same Sapee. Prices :—Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. 
Benzol, 90 per cent., 3s. 3d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 5d. per gallon. 
Toluol, 2s. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s.3d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. 
per gallon. Creosote, ld. per gallon. Pitch, 12s. to 14s, per ton. Carbolic 
acid, 2s. 6d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. 
perton. Anthracene, “A” quality, 1s. 14d. per unit; “B” quality, 104d. 

er unit. 

. Ammonia Products.—Sulphate of ammonia is very materially better, 
which appears the more remarkable in contrast with the fall in nitrate of 
soda. Prices: Sulphate of ammonia, £12 10s. to £12 15s. per ton, less 
discount. Gas liquor (5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 
1s. 6d. per degree. Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, 
brown, £19 per ton; white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. 
per lb. Sal ammoniac, £38 per ton. 





Tue Price or Gas at Tarmsk.—At a public meeting of the ratepayers 
of Thirsk held last Wednesday, it was resolved to discontinue the use of 
gas unless the Gas Company make a reduction in the price, which is now 
5s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Crry or Maceto WaTER-Works Corporation, Liurrep.—This Company 
was registered on the 10th inst., with a _— of £40,000, in £10 shares, to 
supply the City of Maceio, province of Alagoas, Brazil, with water; and 
to.construct, carry out, and control sewage, drainage, and sanitary works 
in the Empire of Brazil. 

IncrEASED STOREAGE FoR THE PaprHam Gas-Worxs.—At the meeting 
of the Padiham Local Board last Thursday, the Gas Committee reported 
that Mr. Newbigging had laid before them drawings and specifications 
for a new single-lift gasholder, 95 feet in diameter and 24 feet high, and 
that they had approved thereof. 

Sates or SHares.—At a recent sale of £5 shares in the Sunderland 
Water Company, £11 to £11 12s. each was realized.——The tenders sent 
in, in response to the advertisement which appeared in the Journat for 
the 7th inst., for 500 ordinary £10 shares in the Bromley Gas Company 
were opened last week. Offers were received for 1700 shares altogether ; 
and the highest tenders were accepted, at prices ranging from £16 ls. to 
£15 1s. 6d.—the average being £15 12s, 11d. per share. 

Gas v. Oru For THE Pustic LicuTine or Hotywetu.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Holywell Local Board on Monday last week, a discussion 
took place in reference to the lighting of the public streets ; and Mr. Lam- 
bert condemned the present system of lighting with oil (which some time 
ago was substituted for gas) as most unsatisfactory; several ratepayers 
complaining respecting it. The Clerk read a letter which had previous] 
been sent by the British Gas Company, offering a reduction of 12s. 6d. 
per lamp by putting them out at twelve o’clock at night instead of at sun- 
rise; and the Board considered it so unfavourable that they determined 
to discontinue the use of gas. Mr. Bryan was of opinion that the town 
had been satisfactorily lighted by oil, and a large saving effected. Mr. 
Bromley considered that the Gas Company ought to be able to supply gas 
for 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, instead of 5s. 6d. as now charged; bee rather 
than be “ put upon” by the Company, who were in a position to dictate 
terms, he said he should prefer being in darkness. The ratepayers could 
put up with the small inconvenience, if the saving was effected. After a 
long discussion, the question of lighting the town with oil or gas was 
referred to a Committee of the whole Board. 

CartisLe Corporation Srocx.—At their meeting last Tuesday the 
Carlisle Town Council adopted a resolution authorizing the creation of 
Corporation stock under the Act just obtained. The stock will be redeem- 
able by the annual payments set forth in a report made by the City 
Treasurer to the Finance Committee. This report shows the amount 
that must be paid each and every year towards the redemption of the 
Corporation debt from the present time until the whole of it is ex- 
tinguished. The total amount of the Corporation debt is £106,613 2s. 3d. 
This sum is divided into various loans. First of all there is a debt of 
£10,000 upon the gas-works. By paying off £1000 a year, this will be ex- 
tinguished in 1896. The water loan No. 1 amounts to £9300. Equal pay- 
ments of £1083 6s. 8d. for nine years will extinguish this debt in the year 
1895. Water loan No. 2, amounting to £712, will be extinguished by ten 
annual payments of £71 4s. Water loan No. 3, amounting to £1288, will 
be cleared off by ten yearly payments of £128 16s. Water loan No. 4, 
amounting to £4000, will be extinguished by twelve annual payments of 
£333 6s. 8d. There are several other loans making up the total above 
named—viz., £106,613 2s. 3d. Under the present scheme, the whole of this 
will be-cleared off by a gradually diminishing pment. The payment for 
the current year will be £6817. Next year—the first under the new Cor- 
poration stock—it will be rather less than £6000. For the seven succeeding 
years it will be £5628 a year; then it will drop down to £4595. For the 
next six years it will be rather more than £3000 a year; and it will 
gradually diminish until the year 1917, when it will be reduced to £1000 a 
year, at which sum it will stand for nine years, and will then be finally 
cecent y" in 1926—that is to say, 40 years hence—by a payment of 

666 13s, 4d. 





Tue New Works FOR THE STOCKTON AND MIDDLESBROUGH WATER Boarp. 
—Steady Pe sae is now being made with the new works of the Stockton 
and Middlesbrough Water Board in Teesdale. At Hury the Engineer 
reports that the trench under the old river bed progresses satisfactorily 
At Fighting Cocks the excavation is practically completed. At Broken 
Scar the new engines are expected to be placed and at work at the end of 
the month. At present the water supplied varies from 56 to 62 million 
gallons weekly ; the variation being chiefly due to the fluctuation in the 
demand for manufacturing purposes. 


Tue CHARGE FoR WATER AT Braprorp.—At the meeting of the Bradforg 
Town Council last Tuesday, the Chairman of the Water Committee 
(Alderman Robertshaw) moved the adoption of the minutes of the Com. 
mittee, including a resolution altering the scale of charges for water sup- 
plied by meter within the borough, so as to make the price to persons 
consuming 400,000 gallons per quarter and upwards 64d. per 1000 gallons 
and to persons consuming a less quantity, 9d. per 1000 gallons ; such prices 
to continue throughout the year, and to commence from the 25th inst. 
He said the Water Engineer (Mr. A. R. Binnie, M. Inst. C.E.) had made a 
report to them having reference to the scale of charges and other matters 
connected with the subject, including the cost price of water. The ques. 
tion having been fully considered, the Committee came to the decision not 
to distribute water in future below cost price to any consumers, whether 
small or large. Alderman Moulson seconded the motion. Mr. H. Lister 
protested against handicapping small tradesmen to the advantage of owners 
of large concerns; and he moved an amendment that the minutes should 
be passed with the exception of the resolution in question, which should 
be referred back to the Committee, with a view to a uniform charge of 7d. 
per 1000 gallons being made to all tradesmen. It was, however, lost by 
39 votes to 11. 


New Fitter-Beps FoR THE Devonport Water Company.—In order to 
keep pace with the demands of an increasing number of consumers, the 
Devonport Water Company some time since resolved to construct, upon 
the site owned by them at Knackersknowle, near Plymouth, two new 
filter-beds, in addition to the four at present existing there. An expendi- 
ture of between £7000 and £8000 was resolved upon for this purpose; and 
the tender of Mr. G. Shellabear, of Plymouth, having been accepted for 
the construction of the two beds and the making of provision for a third, 
if in the future it should be necessary, the undertaking has been vigorously 
prosecuted in accordance with the plans of Messrs. T. and C. Hawksley, 
of Westminster, with Mr. H. Francis as Resident Engineer. Two water- 
tight — tanks are to be provided, each 125 feet long and 90 feet wide, 
with a depth of 10 feet, constructed so that the water of the River Dart, 
which the Company supply to their customers, can be taken into them 
from the adjoining leat with whatever impurities it may contain, and 
passed out into the my which will convey it quite pure into the Stoke 
reservoir. Each of the si& filter-beds is capable of supplying about 
500,000 gallons of water per day, allowing for one of them being always 
dry for cleaning. By the end of the year, when the present undertaking 
will be completed, the Company will, so far as these purifying agents are 
concerned, be in a position to supply 24 million gallons of perfectly filtered 
water daily. 
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(For Money Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 1117.) 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


pease coms wou GAT SNM NE: && CO., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
—_—_—_—_— 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 














Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal 











Pumping Engines. 
They have never sought 
to make price the chief 


consideration, but to pro- { WN 
—_ Hi 


duce Machinery of the 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 








ONLY 75 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 





Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 

DO T 


























GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS 

&c., &c. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO."S PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the ErrincHam STREET Gas-Works, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
onlyrepresentatives for the Saleof Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 350,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'’NEIL1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
the Gas PuriricaTion anp CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 








CANNEL COAL, &c. 
joOuN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 


Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. AnprEw Square, EpinsurcH, ScoTLanD. 


WANTED, a Gas Manager, to take 
complete charge of a Gas-Works in the North 
of England. Annual consumption of coals about 8000 
tons. Must have experience in Carbonizing, Distribut- 
ing, Tar Burning and Sulphate Making; also Renewal 
of Meters, Repairs, &c. Salary £200 per annum. 

Applications to be sent before June 30, stating age, 
experience, &c., addressed CHarrman, 9, Dean Street, 
N&WcasTLe-on-TYNE. 





WANTED, an experienced Manager to 

take charge of the Gas-Works at Bromley, 
Kent, and devote his whole time as-Engineer and 
Manager to the Company. The present make of gas 
is about 120 million cubic feet per annum. The salary 
to commence with will be £350 per annum, and £50 per 
annum will be allowed for house rent. 

Applications, endorsed on the cover “Gas Manager,” 
stating age, qualifications, and experience, with (not 
more than) three recent original testimonials of cha- 
racter and ability, and the earliest date at which the 
Candidate would be prepared to enter on his duties, to 
be sent to the undersigned before Thursday, the 14th of 


July, 1887, 
By order of the Board, 
Grorce H. Oszorn, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Bromley, Kent, June 18, 1887. 


OX SALE (cheap)—A complete Set of 
GAS-MAKING PLANT, with Hydraulic for four 
Retorts, Washer, Condensers, and Purifiers. Gasholder 
20 ft. 6in. diameter by 14 feet deep. 

_Apply to D. Bromi.ow anv Co., Garswood Park Col- 
lieries, St. Helens, LANCASHIRE, 


OR SALE—A Twelve-Chamber Filter 
PRESS, with Fittings all complete, equal,to new. 
Made by Domeier and Co. 
Offers to Wuitwoop CuHemicaL Co., Limitep, Whit- 
wood Collieries, Normanton. 


OR SALE—Two Purifiers, 6 ft. 6 in. b 

4 feet, with 6-inch Connections, and Lifting Appa- 
ratus, in ren af condition. 

Alsoa STATION TER, by the Gas Meter Company, 

Oldham ; capacity, 4000 cubic feet perhour. Guaranteed 














a in Be ee — a = 
‘or price, apply to Joun A, Harris anager, 
Gas-Works, WicsToN. : a 








IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, | 


Make only the best we = 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. 
Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. 

All descriptions kept in Stock. 
For Prices epply to James Lawrie anv Co, 63, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 
District. Telegraphic Address: “ Ercrwat, Lonpon.” 











ALF* WRIGHT & Co., 55, 55a, and 56, 
MIu.eank Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”) 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other 
Gauges, &c., &c. 

*,* See Advertisement on Page III. of the Wrapper of 

this week’s issue. 





OR SALE—A Second-hand “ Livesey” 
WASHER, with Connections, to pass 100,000 feet. 

In use six months. 
Price, &c., on application to the Manacrer, Gas 
Offices, WHITSTABLE. 


ONDENSER of the Annular type, with 

Cross Pipes, equal to a make of 500,000 cubic feet 

per diem, for immediate SALE, in order to make room 

for extensions. Base measuring 23 ft. 10in. by 51t. 8 in. 
Also, twelve 12-inch Donkin Valves. 

Address C. E. Boriey, Engineer. Gas- Works, Hastines 





STATION METFR FOR SALE. 


THE Gravesend and Milton Gas Company 
prepared to receive OFFERS for a 20,000 feet 
per hour ROUND STATION METER, with 12-inch 
Inlet and Outlet Connections, Dry-Faced Valves and 
Bye-Pass Valve,Gauges, &c., complete. Has been 
recently overhauled. 

Tenders to be addressed to Grorce B. Smeptey, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Engineer and Superintendent, 
Gas-Works, GRAVESEND. 


TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 


CONTRACT FOR RETORTS. 


(THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 
Board will be pleased to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, &c. 
Particulars may be obtained at the Gas-Works, on 
application to Mr. Vincent Hughes, the Manager. 
Sealed tenders to be sent to me the undersigned on or 
before the 24th of June, endorsed ‘ Tender for Retorts.” 
The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 








By order, 
Gro. M. WanRinNG, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, June &, 1887. 


TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 


COAL CONTRACTS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 


Board invite TENDERS for the supply of GAS 
COAL, for a period of One, Two or Three years from 
the Ist of July next, in annual quantities of about 7000 
tons, to be delivered as required, carriage free to 
the Gas-Works Sidings (London and North Western 
Railway). 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Gas- 
Works, on application to Mr. Vincent Hughes, the 








y Manager. 


Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to me the 
undersigned on or before the 24th of June, 
The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 
By order, 
Gero. M, Wantne, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, June 8, 1887. . - 


} 





ROCKHAMPTON (QUEENSLAND) GAS AND 
COKE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESSRS. WM. COWARD and SONS 

have for disposal a limited number of fully- 

paid SHARES in the above prosperous undertaking, 

established 1872, and paying 10 per cent. dividend per 
annum, 

By special arrangement with the Company, the divi- 
dends in shares held in England will be remitted and 
= by them in London half yearly, such payment 

eing guaranteed. 

The Company's reports and full information can be 

btained by intending investors at the Offices of Messrs. 
Wm. Coward and Sons, 143, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 

Other Colonial Gas Shares (dividends payable in 
London) always on hand. 








LINCOLN CORPORATION, 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Lincoln are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR, and of the whole 
of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their 
Works during a period of One year commencing July 1 


next. 

Further information, as to quantity and other par- 
ticulars, may be obtained of the Manager, Mr. Jno, 
Carter. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Residuals,” 
must be delivered at the Gas Offices, Newland, on or 
before the Ist day of July next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. aE 


EBB 
Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Lincoln, June 11, 1887. 





BOROUGH OF ILKESTON. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the supply of 4000 tons of 
GAS COAL, delivered free at the Gas-Works, Rutland 
Street, during the ing year, ing the lst of 
August next. 

Forms of tender may be obtained of Mr. F. C, 
Humphrys, the Manager of the Gas- Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” must be 
delivered at the Town Clerk's Office, Ilkeston, not later 
than Thursday, the 80th inst. 

The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept 


the lowest or any tender. 
Waricnat Lissetr, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Ilkeston, June 10, 1887. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 

THE Committee of the Warwick Gaslight 
Company are desirous of receiving TENDERS 

for the purchase of their surplus TAR, produced at 
their Works, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, 
commencing July 1, 1887. Prices to be at per 200 


gallons. 
The Tar will be delivered into the Contractor's 


barges alongside the Gas- Works. , 
Tenders must be sent to the undersigned not later 
than July 12 next. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Water T. Tew, Manager. 
Warwick, June 10, 1887. 


DUKINFIELD LOCAL BOARD 


(Gas DePaRTMENT.) 


TAR AND OIL OF VITRIOL. 


THE Gas Committee require Offers for 
TAR and TENDERS for OIL OF VITRIOL by 
the 25th inst. 

Particulars of 











Harrison VEEVERS, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, June 6, 1887. 
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T HE Corporation of Wigan invite 
TENDERS for HYDRAULIC MAINS, FOUL 
MAINS, ASCENSION-PIPES, VALVES, &c.; also for 
& Three-ton Portable Derrick Hand CRANE. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Gas Engineer. 

Endorsed tenders to be delivered to me before 
Saturday, the 25th inst. 

Joun 8, DaRLincTon. 
Deputy Town Clerk, 
June 16, 1887. 


THE Midland Railway Company are 
prepared to receive OF FERS for the purchase of 
the surplus AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and TAR pro- 
duced at their Gas-Works at Derby and London 
(Brent) during Twelve months ending June 380, 1888. 

Forms of tender and particulars may be had on 
application to Mr. Pettifor, Midland Railway, Derby. 

‘enders must be sent in on or before Thursday, the 

80th June, 1887. 

_The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


Derby, June 6, 1887. 
CITY OF CARLISLE. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


, TAR CONTRACT, 
THE Carlisle Gas Committee are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR 

to be produced at their Works for a period of One year 
from the Ist of July next. 

Particulars may be obtained on application. 

Tenders must be sent, addressed to the Chairman, on 
or before July 5, 1887, endorsed “‘ Tender for Tar.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 








James WILL1AMs, Secretary. 








J. Hepwortu, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Carlisle, June 16, 1887. 


CITY OF CARLISLE, 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


COAL CONTRACT. 
HE Carlisle Gas Committee are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
about 12,000 tons of Screened or Unscreened GAS 
COAL and about 2000 tous of CANNEL, to be delivered 
at their Works in Carlisle in such quantities as may be 
directed from July, 1887, to June, 1888. 

Tenders, specifying the description of the Coal or 
Cannel, the pits at which they are raised, and the terms 
for net monthly payments, are to be sent, addressed 
to the Chairman, on or before July 5, 1887, endorsed 


“ Tender for Coal.” 
J. Hepwortu, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Carlisle, June 16, 1887. 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION. 


(Gas DePpaRTMENT.) 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR pro- 
duced at their Gas-Works, fora term of One, Two, or 
Three years from the Ist day of August, 1887. 

Full particulars and form of tenders can be had on 
application to the Engineer and Manager, Mr. H. 

awkins, Gas-Works, Heywood. 

Tenders, endorsed “‘Tender for Tar,” must be de- 
livered, addressed to the Chairman, Gas Committee, 
at the Town Clerk’s Office, on or before the 18th day 
of July, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
A. Watus, Town Clerk, 








June 18, 1887, 
HEYWOOD CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, IRON FOUNDERS, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, AND RETORT- 
SETTERS. i 

THE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the supply of 8000 tons 
of best GAS COAL, 700 yards of 83-inch and 500 yards 
of 4-inch T. & B. Socket and Spigot Cast-Iron MAIN- 

PIPES; also for bess SULPHURIC ACID, B.O.V., 

which must be guaranteed full strength, and to produce 

a fine white salt. All the above must be delivered at 

the Hooley Bridge Gas-works, Heywood, at the price 

named by the Contractor. Alsofor RETORT SETTING 
required for the present season. 

Specifications and full particulars can be had on ap- 
plication tothe Engi and Manager, Mr. H. Hawkins, 
Gas-works, Heywood. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” “Iron Pipes,” 
“ Sulphuric Acid,” or “ Retort Setting,” as the case may 
be, must be sent in to the Town Clerk, addressed to the 
Chairman, Gas Committee, on or before the 18th day of 
July, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 








By order, 
A. Watxis, Town Clerk. 


June 18, 1887, 








TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
THE Padiham and Hapton Local Board 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
construction and erection of a SINGLE-LIFT GAS- 
HOLDER (prepared for Trees when required), 
98 feet in diameter and 24 feet high. 

The drawings and specification may be seen at the 
Offices of the Board, and at the Office of Mr. Thomas 
Newbigging, C.E., 5, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Copies of the bill of quantities and form of tender 
may be obtained from the latter on deposit of two 
guineas, to be returned if a bond fide tender is received. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Gasholder, Contract No.2,” 
to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
and delivered to me not later than Twelve o’clock 
Noon on Saturday, the 2nd of July, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
J. R. Surra, Clerk to the Board. 
Offices, Padiham, June 16, 1887. 





WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


TAR CONTRACT. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the sur- 
roduced at their Works at Wandsworth 
welve months next from the Ist of July, 





plus TAR 
aes the 


887. 

The Contractor is to remove the Tar by barges 
whenever required by the Company’s Engineer. 

Payments to be made by cash monthly. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” to be sent in 
on or before the 27th of June inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
W. Cromarty, Secretary. 

North Street, Wandsworth, June 15, 1887. 





MOUNTAIN ASH GAS-WORKS, 


HE Mountain Ash Local Board are 
prepared to receive TENDERS from competent 
Persons for the erection of BUILDINGS and other 
WORKS at Penrhiwceibr, near Mountain Ash, for 
SUPPLYING the district with GAS, more fully de- 
scribed in the following contracts :— 
Contract No, 2.—lor Buildings and Works. 
» 4—For Cast-Iron Pipes and Ap- 
pendages. 
» 5.—For Excavating for and Laying 


ains. 

The specifications and drawings for the several con- 
tracts may be seen at the Offices of the Local Board, 
Mountain Ash, and of Messrs. G. W. Stevenson and 
Son, 88, Parliament Street, Westminster, Civil Engi- 
neers, on and after Monday, the 20th inst.; and forms 
of tender may be obtained from the Engineers on pay- 
ment of one sovereign, which will be returned on a bond 
Jide tender being made. 

Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, must be sent in 
to me on or before Monday, the 27th inst., at Eleven 
o'clock. 

The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

H, P, Lixton, 
Clerk to the Local Board, 

June 11, 1887. 





Now Ready, Royal 8vo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 3s., 
post free. 


"% NOTES 


ON THE 


LITHOLOGY OF GAS COALS, 


WITH LIST OF 
COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 


By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.8., 
Gas Engineer of the Corporation of Warrington. 





THIRD EDITION. 


Since the appearance of the Second Edition of this 

work in 1881, the Author has made a number of addi- 

tional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the results of 

which are now included; while the text and tables 

have generally been revised, and corrected where 
necessary. 





LonpDon : 
WALTER KING, 1l, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


OCEAN & GENERAL GUARANTEE COMP 
LIMITED 


Instituted to provide Security on the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of Trust. 
Boks granted on behalf of Secretaries 
Clerks, and Collectors to Gas an ater Com. 
anies at lowest rates of Premium. Large Reductions 
made when several Officials in one Company are 
Guaranteed. 

The Bonds of the C. y are pted by the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, Local Government ang 
Inland Revenue Boards, Board of Trade, &c., &c. 

Quotations invited. 
Apply to Ricuarp J. Pav, Secretary. 
Head Office: Mansion House Buildings, London, E.¢ 











HE Kenilworth Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for a wrought-iron GIRDER and 
ROOF, for RETORT-HOUSE, about 28 feet span. 
Drawings and specifications to be seen at the Gas 
Office, between 10 and 4 o’clock. 
3 rae Tenders to be sent to the Secretary before 
uly 6. 








| ‘ 
(HE Nelson Local Board Gas Committee 
invite TENDERS to supply 9000 tons of COAL, 
500 tons of LIME, and 30 tons of CEMENT. 
Forms of tender and conditions of contract can be 
obtained, by Colliery Proprietors and Lime Burners, 


on application to the undersigned. ° 
W. Foster. 


Gas- Works, Nelson, Lancashire. 





CIRENCESTER GAS COMPANY. 


THE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of from 2000 to 3000 
tons of best Screened GAS COAL, delivered free to 
Cirencester during the Twelve months ending June 30, 
1888, at such times and in such quantities as the 
Manager may direct. 

Tenders to state price, delivered at the Cirencester 
Station of the Great Western Railway Company ; and 
also at the Watermoor Station of the Midland and 
South-Western Junction Railway Company. 

Tenders, marked ‘“* Tender for Gas Coal,” to be de- 
livered at the Company's Offices, 12, Silver Street, 
Cirencester, on or before the 24th day of June next, 

No special form of tender required. 

Joun P, Bezcuam, Secretary. 

Cirencester, June 4, 1887. 





CORPORATION OF STAFFORD. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of 9000 tons of GAS COAL or NUTS to be 
delivered during the twelve months ending June 30, 
1888. 
Forms of tender, with any further information re- 
uired, may be obtained upon application to Mr, J. F. 
Bell, Gas Engineer, Stafford. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” 
must be sent to me not later than Twelve Noon, on 
Monday, the 27th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Matt. F, Buaxiston, Town Clerk. 

Stafford, June 8, 1887. 

ROWTHER BROTHERS, having had 
’ considerable experience in the Erection of Gas- 
Works at home and abroad, beg to call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their IMPROVED 
SYSTEM OF SETTING RETORTS and TAR FUR- 
NACES—to burn Tar without Coke. 

Prices and particulars on application to 46, Venue 
Street, Poplar, Lonpon, E. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME. W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say 
that he continues to assist Inventorsin the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT. 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 

Information as to cost, &c.,supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


Price 15s., Post Free. 





FIELD’S ANALYSIS 


OF THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


METROPOLITAN, SUBURBAN, & PROVINCIAL GAS UNDERTAKINGS 


For the Year 1886. 





xpenditure as sta 


also the averages of Gas made and sold, and of Coke and Tar made per t ; 
also the averages of Gas sold per mile of main, consumer, and public lamp. 


This Analysis gives the averages for the several Accounts at per ton of Coal carbonized and 
r 1000 cubic feet of Gas sold; of Capital employed, and of each of the items of Income and 
ted in the form of Accounts prescribed by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871 ; 


on of Coal carbonized ; and 
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TANGYES LIMITED 


CORNWALL WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


DEPOTS AT 
LONDON. . . . 85 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,E.c.| MANCHESTER. . . . .« « DEANSGATE 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE sr. NICHOLAS BUILDINGS GLASGOW . . . » « ARGYLE STREET 


2, MORTON'S ni: RETORT-LIDS 


With Anti-Friction CATCHES, and Self-Sustaining CROSS-BARS. 















Price of Mouthpieces depends on number required, which please state when inquiring. The sizes given in list we have patterns for ; ncw patterns are charged for at cost price. 
These Patent Retort Lids and Fastenings are in extensive use in most of the Gas-Works in Great Britain, America, and on the Continent, and have almost 
entirely displaced the older method of sealing by a luting of lime or other material. The Lids are made in three forms, D, oval, and round (as shown above), in each of 
which we have a very extensive variety of patterns, from which Gas Engineers contemplating the adoption of these lids are recommended to make their selection, in 
order to avoid cost of pattern making, delays, &c., &c. 































































































Mouthpieces with Circular Lids for Oval Retorts. setsheih Mouthpieces with D Lids for D Retorts. 
PRICE, Lid and Pattern Dimensions | Internal Dimensions of Lote 508 ont 
= Mouth. Sa | Mout a. o- No. Mouth. | of Retort. Mouthpi riot a 
13658 14 ins, 14 x12 ins, | 15 ins. | £019 0 19998 iss x +4 ins. 154 x 18 ins. 12 in | £ : 
fa | os” wow” me 6 6] 738 13574 | 163 7, 183 > | 1627, 182 | 1M 4 
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Mouthpieces with Oval Lids for Oval Retorts. we ies” Bok Z ° 9 
| | 5 21 15 17 
Nee ] eer | rength of |PRICE. Lid and 13220 21 15. 15 os ” 
hon | Moat *t | MNNtmetor | mouthniece |"Neutmieee | Gong [ain ist) =| aig aay | dad 0 
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The SIX MEDALS AWARDED to THOMAS GLOVER for 


PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


The latter being the Highest Medal awarded for 
Dry Gas-Meters by the Imperial Commissioners for the 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 

Since then we have not Exhibited for Prizes. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, EC. 


TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “GOTHIC LONDON.” 








lst—Are a remedy for allthe defects of Wet Meters. 

2nd—Are suitable for all climates, whether hot or 
cold. 

‘4, 3rd—Incur no loss of Gas by Evaporation. 

ie bh 4th—Cannot become fixed by frost, however severe. 

an 5th—Are the most accurate & unvarying measurers 

of Gas. 

6th—Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of 
the Lights. 

7th—May be fixed either above or below the level 
of the Lights. 

8th—Cannot be tampered with without visibly 
damaging the outer case. 

98th—Will last much longer than Wet Meters. 

10th—Will not cost more than one-half for repair 
that Wet or Water Meters do. 

Are upheld for five years without charge. 


mS Meters fitted with Grey's Index or Harding's Counter. © i eet 


W. PARKINSON & CO 























NEW DESIGN STATION ‘METER, (No. 2 PATTERN). 


W. PARKINSON & CO. have introduced the above design of Station Meter in order to meet the demand for a more ornamental 
Tank. It is simpler in construction than No. 1 Pattern, and consequently less in cost. All joints are planed, the most modern 
improvements introduced, and the entire Meter is of the strongest and most substantial description. 

FITTED WITH 


PARKINSON'S PATENT THREE-PARTITION MEASURING DRUM. 


MATERIALS and WORKMANSHIP of the VERY BEST QUALITY ONLY. PRICES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 











TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “INDEX LONDON.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 
intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 


Saith. 



















TO ADVERTISERS. 






ADVERTISEMENTS for the next number of the JOURNAL 
must be received by Monday, 12 o’clock noon, to ensure 
insertion; but, as the Advertisement Sheet of the Journat is sent to 
Press the first thing on Monday Morning, Advertisers will please bear in 
mind that Ordersfor Alterations in or Stoppagesof PERMANENT 
Advertisements should be received Not Later than Two o’clock 
on SATURDAYS. 


casi Address: “ GASKING LONDON.” 
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THE EXAMINATIONS IN “GAS MANUFACTURE.” 
We published last week the questions set this year by Mr. 
R. Morton, M. Inst. C.E., the Examiner in “Gas Manufacture” 
for the City and Guilds of London Institute ; and the “‘ paper,” 
while perhaps not so difficult as it was ‘last year, will be 
acknowledged as being very well put together for the class of 
students whom the examination is most calculated to benefit. 











p this subject is another matter. It is said that the number 


of candidates who have presented themselves for examination 


Reezenney, Heane- San, Kighting, 66 :— pacy_| this year shows a marked falling off as compared with the 
The Caterham DistrictGas Order... .. .. +... . . 1158 | number in previous years; but this is not very much to 
—_—. t Lords cs sts ss ese 0 ER | be pegeetted, if the quality has correspondingly improved. 
SS ee airs — Widie Genety . 11s9 | Lhe great thing to be desired is for this examination to be 
The New Metropolitan Water Examiner on Filtration. | |: : : . usg | taken up by young men who may be regarded as being in a 


fair way to become gas managers in the fulness of time. It 
: aoe roneotings ot is not a paper to be tried by outsiders, who must, in the 
Ta Comal eee ae eaudent, W. Foulis, Esq. M.Inst.C.E.. . + 1160 | nature of things, pick up their knowledge out of books. This 
Gas and Water Companies in the Money Market . . . . . . + + 1164 | is probably the idea upon which the Examiner has proceeded ; 


Electric Lighting Memoranda. . . “ae 6. 6, ee 

Gas Consumption for the Jubilee Illuminations in London : [1 2 1 1s | and it is but fair to say that he acts upon it consistently from 

Se eT eee * + + + + + 166°) year to year. It is notoriously difficult to put into a printed 
NoTEs :— y 

Another Gaslight Improver. . . . . + + + + + + + + + + + 1167 | paper questions intended to test the practical acquirements of 

The Effect of Froston Cement . . . . »« © © © © «© «© «© « « MA 

A New Process of Tube Rolling : . : : 2 2 1: 2: 2: 2 1 m6 | men who are workersrather than students; but, so far as Mr. 
Commiquid Fuel. "By W:G, a6 OB 1167 | Morton has gone, he has done this very successfully. Bearing 
Reowren OF PaTeWTsi or, mu in mind what was written in the Journat a week or two since 

urification o 0a. as—UClaus, Oe i eh ee a ats ., . ; 
Heating and ‘Cooking by Gas Moat, Weel tae sae i subject a the memory mae way Ppa bees 
| e ’ an itenouse, .. ee + 

Atmospheric Gas- -Burners—Imray oO. ne Cc. “Auer von) << ~~ « ae pe itive examina 10m, iti as satis ac ory D ape seer adi 

Gas Motors—Clerk, D et ’ 1 1 1 a0 | last paper a remarkable freedom from tests of this objection- 

Purification of Coal Gas Wat atts, ¢ c. w. caer : : : : 1 Hi? | able kind. From beginning to end, both in the Ordinary and 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— Honours grade, there is scarcely a question that should make 

The Gas Institute and Mr. Bray ov, ee &* se & + + ee 2 ‘ 

1m | @ candidate regret not having his ‘‘Newbigging” or his 


The Use of Gas Liquor for Grass Growing. . . . . + + + + + + ll | «King’s Treatise” at his elbow. This is the best feature of 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE :— 
Progress of Private Bills relating to Gas, Water, &c. (Session 1887) . 1172 | the questions. However much professional readers may differ 
Bg ~4- s Committee—Liverpool Water and Improvement Bill 1172 | ag to the degree of difficulty of the problems set to anxious 
Le _ ——a ‘ll b il d d " | b 
igh Court of Justice—Queen’s Bench Division— spiran s, it 1 1€ ear, as a 
The Colliery Workings under the Ardsley Reservoir of the Wakefield —— t hot + ay Oo itted that t y f 
Corporation . . . 1173 | Whole, the unmistakeable mark of actuality. Whether a 
- Court of Session—Outer House—Fletcher v. Magistrates of Glasgow - + 11% | eandidate knows how to answer them or not, they relate to 
ISCELLANEOUS EwSs: 
Gas Liquor Works and the AlkaliAct . . . . .. . . +. + + 1174 | matters which every young man looking forward for promo- 
Some Original Illumination Devices 1176 y 8 
Leigh Local Board Gas and Water Supply |; "fst tt ' gig | tion to a gas managership ought to know; and, what is more, 
Reywnet fae cg Gas Sugply—The Manager's 4 ‘Annual Report on ‘the se he must know them in the ordinary way of his daily avoca- 
The Cost of WaterGas-Works . ° 2 |) 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 a7 | tion, or not at all. Ever since these examinations have been 
Denies Seer Seaaie.. - 117 | instituted, this is precisely the quality that we have earnestly 


desired for it. 

Turning now to the paper for the Ordinary grade examina- 
tion, it Will probably be considered that this is rather “ stiffer" 
in its degree than the paper for more advanced students. The 
first and second questions are fair enough ; but the third and 
fourth, and perhaps the tenth, appeal to considerations of 
a higher order than those which might be expected to come 
within the purview of examinees of this particular grade. It 
is not that the questions are very difficult; but young men 
who may be supposed to enter for this competition are not 
employed in a consultative position in gas-works. Their 
opinion is not asked upon matters of expediency, upon which 
experience would enable older men to speak with some 
authority. All that they have to do is to follow routine, and 
take note of the manner in which things are done by their 
superiors. For this reason it might be argued that such 
questions as the fifth and sixth are more happily given them 
than the other queries mentioned. To put the point shortly, 
the ‘“‘how” rather than the “why” is the better gauge of 
such knowledge as beginners may be expected to possess. 
Observation must precede reflection ; and not until a young 
man knows how certain things should be done can he profit- 
ably express an opinion respecting them. Of course, this is 
a very general rule, and admits of a great many exceptions. 
Thus it may be said that unless a man knows why a thing is 
done, it is idle to expect him to describe exactly how it is 
done. It is true enough that a beginner cannot too early 
learn the principles upon which practical operations depend. 
As, however, the practice of arithmetic must be learned 
before the theory of numbers, so, in a matter like the 
manufacture of gas, the first thing to make sure of is that 
a beginner has kept his eyes open to know how to go to work 
in regard to matters of detail. 

In the Honours grade there is nothing that need upset the 
equanimity of any intelligent assistant in the management 
of a gas manufacturing station. The first question is more 
searching than appears at a first glance, for a reason that any 
constructor of a cast-iron tank will readily understand. The 
second is also a delicate engineering problem. The other 
questions, while sufficiently incisive, and, as already remarked, 
satisfactorily practical for men who are daily engaged in the 
ordinary work of gas manufacture, would be readily dealt 
with by an experienced hand. Strangely enough, however, 
the consultative element, or, as it might be called, the element 
of judgment, is very little in demand for the purpose of this 
examination for Honours. One cannot have everything, how- 
ever ; and the paper is so reasonable that it would be a pity 
to say anything that might appear, even by implication, to 
depreciate it. None but a practical man could have compiled 
it, as none but a practical student can properly answer it. 





Whether it pleases the young men who have hitherto taken 
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No amount of carefulness in the reading of text-books will 
serve for those who would come satisfactorily through the 
‘“‘ mill” of Mr. Morton’s questions; but unless he raises his 
standard—and this is not to be dreaded—the examinations of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute will continue to 
supply a fair test for the powers of observation and reasoning, 
and of the diligence in study of all young men desirous of 
ascertaining what they really know of gas manufacture. 

It is to be hoped that we shall this year be spared a repe- 
tition of the demand that the successful candidates in the 
Honours grade shall be furnished with certificates declaring 
their ability to manage gas-works, on the strength of their 
facility in ‘‘ flooring the paper.” Something of the kind has 
been mentioned almost every year ; and some examinees will 
doubtless think this year, as before, that they ought to be 
instantly provided with lucrative appointments as the reward 
of their triumph. It will therefore not be out of place if we 
append to an earnest recommendation of this examination to 
all aspirants in the art who want to know how they stand in 
comparison with others similarly situated, an equally earnest 
invocation to look at all such matters in the right light. 
Proficiency in everything that can be tested by a printed 
paper does not make a gas manager. There are other 
qualities necessary. Energy, reliability, probity, character, 
capacity for business—all these go to make the man who is 
born to rise ; and to all these, with every technical require- 
ment added, must be brought the golden opportunity. The 
one study for the young man who would rise in the world, 
besides the application necessary to secure proficiency in 
his calling, is men—the men above and around, as well as 
below him. He must make himself acquainted with the 
characters and tendencies of all men with whom he comes 
in contact, for his own edification and advantage. Let him 
mark why such a man has risen from nothing to eminent 
station ; why another, who started with every advantage, has 
sunk lower than perhaps he himself realizes; why a third 
has remained a drudge all his days. The careers of men are 
as an open book; and although we may not be able to read 
every page, we can generally understand the story, and 
should rarely fail to grasp the moral. Equipped with proper 
technical training (corrected by personal experience) and forti- 
fied by that strength which comes from the right study of 
human nature, a man, whatever his profession or calling, 
may await his opportunity with what patience he can muster, 
and in the confidence that with health and youth on his side 
he will give a good account of himself in years to come. 


THE CATERHAM DISTRICT GAS ORDER. 


Tue steam-roller question was broached once more in the 
case of the Caterham District Gas Provisional Order, reported 
in the Journat last week. We have alluded to this case on 
several occasions ; and it is satisfactory that it will not have 
to be mentioned again in the same way. The highway autho- 
rities of the Caterham Company’s district have that passion 
for a heavy steam-roller that many other similar bodies have 
suffered from; but this particular authority have not yet 
outgrown their inordinate affection. Consequently, they 
endeavoured to seize the opportunity of the Gas Company 
coming to Parliament for more money in order to procure the 
insertion in the Company’s Act of clauses that would practi- 
cally enable the steam-roller to wander at will all over the 
roads in the district. They were mindful of the Kensington 
case ; and they tried to get an alteration of the law of the 
land for their exclusive benefit—making the Gas Company 
keep their pipes out of the way of the roller, rather than 
requiring the latter to do its rolling in a reasonably gentle 
manner. The question was well fought out upon its merits 
before the Committee. The highway authorities did their 
best ; but their able Counsel could not succeed in achieving 
the impossible feat of convincing the Committee that pro- 
visions which all the rest of the country can very well do 
without are a paramount necessity for Caterham. So the 
Order went forward as it stood ; and the ingenious, but some- 
what impudent attempi to circumvent Justice Field and the 
Court of Appeal failed. 


SMOKE PREVENTION IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuz Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) Bill of Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell has at last been referred to a 
Select Committee ; which is rather more like business than the 
Government intended. The Bill contains several absurdities 
and unworkable provisions ; indeed, it only deserves consider- 
ation on account of the principle which it asserts—that the 
time has come for doing something to purify the air of towns. 


EEE — 





The Government were perfectly right in pointing out the 
shortcomings of the Bill; and in all probability if their pro. 
posal to quash it for the year had been accepted, the matter 
would have in reality been just as much advanced as it will 
be by the course actually adopted. There is not the slightest 
likelihood that anything will be done with the Bill in the 
House of Commons ; and it is only amusing noble Lords to 
allow them to employ their constructive ingenuity upon the 
measure. Still, the proposition to do nothing at all while 
the Home Office “ inquires” into the working of the existing 
law was too much for the complaisance of the House; and so 
Lord Stratheden obtained his Select Committee. The utmost 
that can be expected from this proceeding is that from the 
mangled remains of this year’s Bill something coherent 
may be made for passing into law in a future session, 
The regulation of private chimneys is a matter the difficulty 
of which men like Lord Campbell utterly fail to realize. It 
is by no means impossible that if the noble and gallant legis- 
lator were granted his desire to figure as a lawmaker, he might 
himself appear as a defaulter in respect of the chimneys of 
his own town house. The question of the action, or rather 
inaction, of local authorities throughout the United Kingdom 
in the matter of suppressing the smoke of factory chimneys 
is a different thing; and Parliament may well move in it as 
quickly as circumstances permit. That the Smoke Preven- 
tion Acts should remain a dead letter in provincial towns, 
simply because the aldermen and town councillors are them- 
selves the smoke makers, is a national scandal, and one of the 
handiest proofs that it does not answer to leave everything 
connected with the well-being of the people to elective local 
authorities. Unfortunately, the good that may be brought 
to Lord Campbell’s Act will share the fate of the evil that it 
contains in its present shape, and all will be put upon the 
shelf together. Let us hope, however, that the former will 
retain the power of coming to life again when circumstances 
are propitious. 


A SYMBOL WANTED. 


TuereE is nothing much more difficult than to coin and give 
currency to a new word, especially when it is intended to 
mean something and to be useful. It is rather remarkable 
that this difficulty goes side by side with the wonderful 
facility with which meaningless slang words and phrases 
are caught up and repeated from mouth to mouth. In this 
respect the ease and rapidity with which a word comes into 
general use is in inverse ratio to its usefulness. Many 
authors of works of engineering and other practical arts and 
sciences have from time to time found it necessary to coin 
words to express certain things which they found without a 
name ; but very few of these words have come into general 
use. The most conspicuous examples of successful word- 
coining in the sciences are afforded by the names of the 
various units employed in the measurement of electricity. The 
task of naming these necessary entities was undertaken just in 
time. A few years later, and they would have become known by 
haphazard names which it would have been impossible to 
displace by any rational system of nomenclature. The 
electrical units were named by an authoritative Committee ; 
but this circumstance alone would not have sufficed to give 
the new units currency. It was the same Committee that 
determined upon the adoption of the 24-hour timepiece dial ; 
but in this case use and custom have been too powerful for 
authority, and the 24-hour dial has only been adopted by a 
very few pedantically-ruled societies. If The Gas Institute 
were an academic body, and if the gas industry were 
habituated to receive its working rules from such an academy, 
there is at least one matter which we should like to submit 
for authoritative regulation. This is the method for the 
expression in print or writing of the unit by which gas is 
sold in the United Kingdom. According to the present 
system, three words are needed to express in writing this 
one unit. We may speak of gas at so much ‘a thousand ;” 
but it is always considered necessary by all but the most 
slovenly scribes to put the same idea down in writing in the 
separate words ‘‘ per thousand cubic feet.” Sometimes, when 
writing of comparative prices of gas, we have to repeat 
these wearisome words over and over again in a column of 
type. In such circumstances, the long-winded term becomes 
a perfect nuisance; and a writer longs in vain for some 
handy abbreviation that will indicate the unit in question. 
The trouble, as we have already shown, does not arise in 
speaking, for the term ‘‘ thousand ”’ habitually used, although 
a dissyllable, is only one word. If we could always leave the 
two other words “cubic feet” to be understood, there would 
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not be much ground for complaint. The sacrifice to a decent 
appearance involved in the dutiful repetition of words which 
are never spoken in common parlance is, however, extremely 
irksome at times. It has been suggested that the mono- 
syllable ‘* mil,” or the capital letter M would serve the desired 
purpose. The former looks pedantic, and has the disadvan- 
tage of being a pronounceable word, which, if it has any 
meaning at all in English, simply means thousand—only the 
third part of the phrase sought to be conveyed. The capital 
letter M is far more suitable for the purpose. It means, 
of course, one thousand in the Roman notation, and may 
be thought on this account to be open to the same objec- 
tion as the word “mil.” This is quite true; but whereas 
“mil” is a word in itself, M cannot be spoken. It is the 
symbolic equivalent for the colloquial ‘‘ thousand ;"” and only 
use is needed to enable it to be recognized as indicating not 
merely a numeral, but also a thing numbered. Then comes 
the question, where to write it. It would be unendurable to 
use the prefix ‘ per,” so as to write of gas at “ 2s. 6d. per 
“M.” We must get rid of the “per” also. Then should 
we write ‘2s. 6d. M,” or ‘‘M 2s. 6d.”? This is a matter 
that cannot be settled by one or by two writers. If even a 
regulation in point could issue from The Gas Institute, it 
might not be obeyed. On the other hand, a consensus of 
opinion and unity of practice on the part of a few leading 
men in the profession might procure in time the adoption of 
the M or any other equally convenient symbol. Whether it 
can be changed aforethought or not, the fact remains that the 
present system, whereby all writers upon gas matters are 
compelled to transcribe three words where one only is spoken, 
and where a single sign would suffice, is cumbrous, awkward, 
and wasteful of time, space, and energy. 








THE MELBOURNE Gas-Works ExtTEensions.—IN the Journat for 
the 14th inst. (p. 1090), we gave an account of the extensions carried 
out at the West Melbourne Gas-Works by the Engineer (Mr. J. T. 
Wynne). This gentleman is now enjoying a holiday after his 
labours, and is at present on a visit to this country. 


Tue APPEAL IN THE Hantey Case.—The arguments in this 
matter, to which reference was made last week (p. 1116), were 
concluded before the Lord Chief Justice and Justice Denman on 
Monday, the 20th inst., when their Lordships reserved judgment. 
A report of the proceedings is in type; but its publication is 
deferred to allow of its appearing in the same volume of the 
JouRNAL as the decision of the Court. 


THe WENHAM Lamp PatTenT.—Last week Justice Kekewich was 
occupied for three days in trying an action which the Wenham 
Lamp Company, Limited, had brought against Messrs. May and Co., 
the manufacturers of the ‘‘ Regent ” regenerative lamp, for an in- 
fringement of their patent. Several scientific witnesses were called ; 
and, in the result, his Lordship granted the injunction applied for, 
with damages and costs against the defendants. A full report of 
the case will appear next week. 

JUBILEE Honours.—Among the honours which Her Majesty has 
been pleased to confer in commemoration of her Jubilee, we notice 
that peerages are to be bestowed upon Sir W. Armstrong, C.B., 
and Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg, Bart., K.C.B., M.P. John Simon, Esq., 
M.D., C.B., late Medical Officer of the Privy Council, Hugh Owen, 
Esq., C.B., Permanent Secretary of the Local Government Board, 
and Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., Chairman of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, are to be promoted to Knights Commanders of the 
Bath; and Henry Calcraft, Esq., Permanent Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, is to be a Companion of the order. Mr. Warrington W. 
Smyth, of the Science and Art Department, is to be knighted. 
Sir W. Armstrong is the world-renowned engineer. He is the son 
of a merchant and alderman of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was born 
in 1810. He was admitted into the Royal Society in 1846. In 
1863 he presided over the Newcastle meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, when he delivered an address on the exhaustion of our 
coal-fields, which led to the appointment of a Royal Commission 
on the subject. He was for some time the President of the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers. Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg is 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, to which office 
he was elected in 1874. e has been in Parliament since 1868; 
and at the present time represents the Hornsey Division of Middle- 
sex. Dr. Simon was the first appointed Officer of Health for the 
City of London. He is well known in connection with sanitary 
science. Mr. Owen filled the position of Assistant Secretary to 
the Local Government Board from 1876 to 1882, when he became 
Permanent Secretary. Captain Douglas Galton has held several 
important appointments; but his name will be remembered by our 
readers chiefly in connection with inquiries which he has held on 
behalf of the Board of Trade, as well as with the proceedings of 
the Society of Arts and other institutions. Mr. Calcraft’s name 
has been for some years associated with the secretarial department 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Warrington Smyth is the distinguished 
metallurgist and mineralogist ; and is the author of several memoirs 
in the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and of a “ Treatise 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue Metropolitan Water Supply for the month of May is 

reported by Mr. Crookes, Dr. Odling, and Dr. C. Meymott 

Tidy as exhibiting no deterioration in consequence of the 

stormy weather during that period. The proportion of organic 

matter continued to decline ; being less than in April, and 

showing a still greater reduction as compared with the average 

of April aud the previous three months. It is mentioned 

that the water derived from the Lea, and supplied by the 

East London Company, was not so clear as usual; but was 

found on various occasions to possess an ochry tint. This 

is attributed, not to any defect in filtration, but to some kind 

of ‘special treatment” to which the Company's mains were 
being subjected. Whether this particular treatment had any 
reference to the eels, we are not told; though the subject is one 
on which the public might like to be informed. In freedom 
from organic matter, the water supplied by the East London 
Company was eminently good, so that the consumers have 
ample reason to be satisfied. Dr. Frankland’s report for May 
also speaks well of the East London water; classing it with that 
of the New River as containing less organic matter than the 
Thames waters, although these had a proportion of organic 
matter that was, in every case, ‘‘small for river water.” All the 
samples examined by Dr. Frankland were “ clear and bright.” 
According to the latest returns of the Registrar-General, 
London is in a healthy state; the death-rate being as low as 
17-2. For the previous week, ending June 11, it was 17-5, in 
which week the death-rate in Paris was 218. A week earlier 
the death-rate in Paris was 24-5, with 20 deaths from typhoid 
fever. The state of the Paris water supply, to which we 
alluded last week, continues to excite unfavourable comment; 
and the prospect for the present summer is by no means satis- 
factory, showing that even a Municipal Council is not always 
to be relied upon. Looking at the deficiency of the rainfall 
in past months, it is to be feared that in some of the rural 
districts and small towns of England there will be a scarcity 
of water in the eoming season; and of this there is some 
evidence already. But Paris ought long ago to have pro- 
tected itself against the contingency of a short supply, eked 
out by a portion taken from the highly-polluted Seine. The 
gelatine test, if applied to the Paris water, might be expected 
to yield some amazing figures. 

We made a somewhat brief reference last week to a portion 
of General A. De Courcy Scott’s monthly report which may 
be considered to call for a more extended notice. Speaking of 
the manner in which the quality of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply is tested, General Scott suggests that if the biological 
test were from time to time applied, in the case of each Com- 
pany, to the water collected before it reaches the filters, and 
again to the water collected as it flows from the filter-beds 
to the engine wells, the efficacy of the filtration in each case 
might be more correctly deduced than it can be at present, 
‘“‘ where the assumption is made that the single sample col- 
‘‘ lected from the river represents the water treated by each 
«« Company during the month, and that the water collected 
‘from the mains of each Company is an average sample 
‘‘ of the water distributed during the same period.” This 
“ single sample” method has always been open to objec- 
tion. General Scott, however, appears particularly anxious 
as to the precise point at which the sample shall be 
taken. As bearing on this question, we may advert to the 
species of anomaly exhibited by the water supply of the Kent 
Company—a sample from the mains frequently containing a 
higher proportion of microbes than appear in a sample taken 
from the wells whence the water is pumped into the mains. 
On the other hand, as to the effect produced by filtration, 
where the river supply is concerned, a remarkable instance is 
recorded in General Scott's last report, by which it appears, 
on the authority of Dr. Percy Frankland, that in April, under 
the gelatine test, the unfiltered Thames water at Hampton 
Ferry yielded 52,100 colonies per cubic centimetre, while the 
Chelsea supply gave only 55—a reduction of 99-9 per cent. 
The New River supply gave only 38 colonies; but the un- 
filtered Lea water happened to have no more than 1880 
colonies per cubic centimetre; so that the reduction by 
filtration was less than in the Chelsea case. The maxi- 
mum number of micro-organisms was 360, occurring in 
the Southwark supply; but the next to this was the Kent, 
with 168. The descending order was as follows :—East 
London, 127; West Middlesex, 110; Grand Junction, 109 ; 
Lambeth, 108; Chelsea, 55; New River, 88. The Kent 
wells had still fewer microbes; one having 26 per cubic 
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centimetre, another 12, anda third 4. The Kent Company 
are exempt from the obligation to filter their supply, and it 
would seem as if this had something to do with the fact that 
they have more microbes in their mains than in their wells; 
whereas the river Companies, who all practise filtration, have 
fewer microbes in the supply than they take from the river. 
The subject is one to which General A. De Courcy Scott will 
doubtless give attention, as he takes particular interest in the 
effect of filtration as adopted by the river Companies. In the 
gelatine test we seem to be presented with-a key to the 
mysteries of the biological phenomena of the water supply. 
Without riding the hobby too hard, every reasonable use 
should be made of such a valuable means of investigation. 

In a paper lately read before the Society of Chemical 
Industry by Dr. Perey Frankland, an account is given of 
** Recent Bacteriological Research in Connection with Water 
‘Supply.” An examination of Metropolitan waters shows 
that the river waters contain more micro-organisms in winter 
than in summer—a result attributed to the larger proportion 
of spring water in summer, and the prevalence of floods in 
winter. The minimum number of microbes in the Thames 
last year occurred in the month of July, and the maximum in 
December. Were it not for the biological test, an exactly 
opposite state of things would be supposed to exist. The 
difference between July and December is by no means 
slight ; the numbers per cubic centimetre being respectively 
3000 and 68,000. In the case of the Lea, the difference is 
still greater; the minimum being 2950 in May, and the 
maximum 121,000 in December. ‘The figures point to the 
importance of excluding flood waters from the reservoirs. 
The average number of microbes in the Thames and the 
Lea, taking the year through, is very much the same ; being 
a little over 20,000 per cubic centimetre for the former river, 
and a little under for the latter. The West Middlesex water 
shows a splendid average for eleven months in the year, but 
has an abnormally high figure for December; thereby 
placing it second on the list of merit—the Chelsea coming 
first. Nevertheless, on the average for the year, the West 
Middlesex water exhibits the largest reduction in the number 
of microbes, comparing the source with the supply; the 
diminution being as much as 99-1 per cent.—the Chelsea 
water coming next with a reduction of 98-6 per cent. Dr. P. 
Frankland states that quite recently he has had an opportunity 
of applying the gelatine test to the water supply of a large 
town in the North of England. Among the results is one 
that is very striking. There is a sample of water yielding 
81,200 microbes per cubic centimetre, and another only 122. 
Yet chemically the two waters are virtually identical. One 
sample is that of the river; while the other is taken from 
the supply. The reduction in the number of microbes is 
99°6 per cent.; and therefore excels the average Metro- 
politan result, which was 98 per cent. for Thames water last 
year. But there were samples during that period in which 
the reduction of microbes in the Thames supply was 99-9 per 
cent. The Chelsea, West Middlesex, and Grand Junction 
Companies all exhibited this result in the month of Novem- 
ber. The effect barely stopped short of absolute bacterio- 
logical purity at a time when the Thames at the source of 
supply teemed with microbes at the rate of 56,000 per cubic 
centimetre—that is to say, the river water was capable of 
producing these under the Koch method of cultivation. Con- 
cerning the relative presence of harmless and hurtful orga- 
nisms, Dr. P. Frankland puts the case very fairly when he 
says: ‘‘ That method of treatment which abolishes the largest 
*‘ proportion of organisms of all kinds is also the most likely 
‘to abolish any pathogenic forms should they be present.” 
Sundry experiments on the filtration of water on the small 
scale, conducted by Dr. Plagge, of Berlin, and cited by Dr. P. 
Frankland, are by no means encouraging to the general body 
of filter-makers. Some filters make the water worse—others 
make it very little better; and the only satisfactory results 
are those obtained with filters of earthenware or asbestos. 
Experiments conducted by Dr. P. Frankland confirm those of 
Dr. Plagge. Comments on certain other parts of the paper, 
and the discussion which followed, we must reserve for the 
present. The subject is one that extends over a very large 
area of observation, and is evidently destined to exercise an 
important influence on the future of water supply. 





Tue death is announced of Mr. Henry Curling, of Ramsgate, 
who was for many years Chairman of the Gas and Water Companies 
of that town, before these undertakings passed into the hands of 
the Improvement Commissioners, now the Corporation. 
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GENERAL MANAGER, 


[Delivered at the Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting, held in Glasgow, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1897.]} 


GeNTLEMEN,—I have to thank you for the honour you have 
conferred upon me in selecting me to preside over your delibe- 
rations on this occasion. 

In a paper on ‘‘ Gas-Works Statistics,” recently published, 
your Past-President, Mr. Newbigging, estimates that the capi- 
tal employed in gas manufacture in the United Kingdom 
amounts to £60,432,000, the gas made per annum to 92,637 
million cubic feet, and the coals carbonized in order to pro- 
duce this quantity of gas to 9,387,000 tons. It is this industry 
which our Institute represents. 

It would be interesting to trace the development of the gas 
industry during the last fifty years, the fulfilment of which 
we are now celebrating ; that is to say, from a time when the 
gas manufactured was probably not more than 6 per cent. 
of the above quantity, which is less than that now produced by 
one London Company alone. We might also congratulate our- 
selves on the great improvements that have been effected, 
more especially in recent years, in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of gas, all tending to cheapen the cost 
of production, or to further develop its heating and lighting 
properties. But while such a retrospect would be gratifying, 
it will be more beneficial if we consider how greater progress 
may be made in the future, and what we, as a Gas Institute, 
can do to promote this further progress, the efficiency of 
which will very much depend on the amount of sound theo- 
retical knowledge we have combined with our practical 
experience. 

The increasing necessity for greater scientific accuracy 
and investigation in all the details of gas manufacture has 
evidently been present in the minds of many of your former 
Presidents in preparing their addresses; and, judging from 
papers and addresses read before societies representing other 
branches of chemical industry, especially those affected by 
foreign competition, we do not in this respect stand alone. 

It is unfortunate that the words “‘ theory "’ and “ practice” 
are so often associated in our minds as if they expressed ideas 
which, if not quite antagonistic, are at least at variance ; 
whereas, all true theory must be based on practical experience. 
Theory may be described as meaning a connected arrangement 
of facts; and, therefore, in saying that we should have more 
theory combined with our practice, it is not suggested that 
mere book-learning should supersede practical experience, but 
rather that all facts should be fully elicited with a view to 
their being put into a connected form, from which rules may 
be deduced for future guidance. And with this object it is 
necessary that scientific analysis should be applied to all the 
details of manufacture. We should have no rules which are 
merely ‘“ rules of thumb,” but all our actions should be guided 
by sound scientific principles; and when a difficulty occurs, 
we should not try to evade it, but endeavour to discover its 
cause. It is this application of science to the practical 
details of manufacture which is the object of that mental 
training called ‘‘ technical education ” of which we now hear 
so much ; and to a mind so trained, no occurrence is con- 
sidered so unimportant as to be unworthy of attention. Every 
change of condition is carefully noted; and matters which to 
an untrained practical man are too trivial to be worth 
notice, are full of possible important discoveries. 

That gas manufacture may be conducted with this scientific 
accuracy and consequent economy, it is not enough that the 
engineer or manager should have a thorough knowledge of all 
details, but it is also necessary that he should have associated 
with him efficient assistants—-men who have received a suffi- 
cient amount of technical education to render them capable of 
conducting and watching the various operations with the in- 
telligence which can only be derived from special training. 

This naturally suggests a subject which has occupied some 
attention during the past year—namely, the education of gas 
engineers. Ido not know any more useful work in which The 
Gas Institute could engage than in endeavouring to raise the 
standard of proficiency of the young men who desire to follow 
in our footsteps. I would not for a moment suggest that the 
Institute should become an examining body, or take any active 
part in examinations. This is not at all its function; nor 
is it necessary, as the organization for conducting such 
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examinations already exists in the Technical Institute of the 
City and Guilds of London, which has done so much, by its 
series of examinations, to advance technical science in con- 
nection with the principal industries of the country. Gas 
manufacture has not been neglected ; 73 candidates having 
entered last year for examination in this subject, of which 
number, however, only 87 per cent. succeeded in passing. 
From papers and information received from the Director of 
the Technical Institute, and from others qualified to form an 
opinion, this failure of so many candidates seems to be mainly 
attributable to a want of local assistance to the young men in 
preparing for their examination. In connection with nearly 
all other important branches of manufacture, there are lec- 
turers or professors, connected with the technical colleges in 
the principal towns, specially appointed to guide and direct 
young men in the course of study best suited to their par- 
ticular profession. 

It is in this direction that the energies of The Gas Institute 
may be most usefully employed—in endeavouring to secure 
the establishment of paid lecturers in the more important 
technical colleges throughout the country; and as these 
lectureships need only, at least in the first instance, be even- 
ing-class lectureships, the amount required for their main- 
tenance, in addition to the fees and City and Guilds grant, 
would be small. Considering the great advantage that com- 
panies and corporations would derive from having in their 
works men trained in the different sciences which bear upon 
gas manufacture, there should be no difficulty in raising the 
necessary amount of money. The initiative in this movement 
should be taken by The Gas Institute, which would thus do 
much to increase its importance, and develop the progress of 
gas manufacture. I would earnestly recommend the Council 
of the Institute to give this matter serious consideration; and, 
if necessary, to appoint a Committee of their number to make 
full inquiry, for the purpose of ascertaining how this object 
may best be achieved. 

There is another function of The Gas Institute, the exercise 
of which would do much to aid the progress of gas manufac- 
ture—viz., the promotion of investigation and research on 
technical subjects. Deductions from investigations into 
matters appertaining to the manufacture of gas, influenced 
as they are by the different qualities of materials used and the 
different conditions of manufacture, can only be of practical 
value when derived from experiments extending over a wide 
area with different qualities of material, and conducted in 
accordance with well-defined rules. These investigations, 
therefore, can only be successfully made by a number of 
experimenters working under the control of some central 
authority. Some years ago, the Institute recognizing this fact, 
appointed a Committee to investigate as to the influence of 
condensation on the quality of the gas. This Committee 
collected an amount of valuable information, which was 
published in the Transactions of the Institute; but, as the 
President for the year remarked in presenting the report, 
“They only touched the fringe of one subject,” and since 
then nothing further has been attempted. 

There is no doubt that the influence of condensation on the 
quality of gas is a subject of much importance ; but it is only 
one of many on which it is desirable that more information 
should be obtained. How much more information, for ex- 
ample, is required before we can have a clear conception of 
the complex processes by which the forty or fifty different 
chemical compounds are formed in the retort? Few, if any, 
of these are educts from the coal ; but nearly all are products 
resulting from the distillation. There is reason to believe 
that they are altered in character by contact with the hot 
surface of the retort, and that without this subsequent decom- 
position we should have a larger proportion of condensable 
vapours and less permanent gas. How many problems does 
this consideration suggest, the solution of which might lead 
to improved means of carbonization! Permit me to refer to 
some of these—not as suggesting theories, but rather lines of 
investigation. 

_ Does the gas produced in different parts of the retort vary 
in character, and, if so, to what extent? From some experi- 
ments I have made, it would appear that the gas produced in 
the front portion of the retort is inferior, both in quantity and 
quality, to that produced at other parts; but the experiments 
would require to be much more extensive, and made with 
different qualities of coal, before conclusions of value could be 
arrived at. In shale-oil retorts, unless means were employed 


to withdraw the products of distillation as rapidly as possible 
from the retort, much oil would be converted into permanent 
gas. In gas-retorts this decomposition from the higher heats 





employed must be much more rapid. It is desirable that we 
should know to what extent it is beneficial. 

When coal is distilled at a low temperature, the resulting 
products consist largely of condensable vapours, many of 
which may be converted into permanent gas by prolonged 
contact with a highly-heated surface. When distilled at a 
high temperature, the resulting gases are of a much more per- 
manent character, and if subjected to the same treatment 
would be seriously injured in quality. This leads to the sug- 
gestion whether the length and capacity of the retort should 
not bear some relation to the temperature employed, and 
whether with high temperatures shorter retorts should not 
be used, or some means adopted to prevent the gas remaining 
too long in contact with the hot surface ; and also whether 
the uncertainty of determining that the gas will flow equally 
to each end does not add to the difficulty of working through 
retorts at a high temperature ? 

Investigations such as are here indicated would probably 
lead to a mode of carbonizing in which the gas would all be 
subjected to the same treatment; but before we can move in 
this direction, it is necessary to know as fully as possible the 
present conditions. 

Another important subject for investigation, which has not 
yet been satisfactorily determined, is the temperature at which 
it is most beneficial to distil coals of various qualities. The 
practice of allowing the charge to remain in the retort for 
some time after most of the gas has been driven off, to enable 
(it is said) the retort to recover heat for the next charge, often 
leads to misconception as to the true temperature of carbo- 
nization. The effect of this is to equalize the temperatures 
inside and outside the retort. This inside temperature is not 
maintained, the temperature outside not being high enough 
to transmit the heat with sufficient rapidity; and so, in an 
apparently hot retort, the coal may be carbonized at a com- 
paratively low temperature. A truer test of temperature is 
that of the outside of the retort, which should be not less 
than 400° to 500° Fahr. above the temperature necessary for 
proper carbonization. In all experiments relating to tempe- 
rature pretending to any degree of accuracy, a pyrometer of 
some kind should be used. Judging of the temperature by the 
colour is often misleading. Not only may the eye be deceived, 
but different clays do not present the same appearance at the 
same temperature. A good reliable pyrometer to estimate 
temperatures to (say) 2500° Fahr. is much wanted. 

Experience during the last few years with the high tempe- 
ratures obtained by the use of regenerative furnaces has led 
me to the conclusion that higher heats than are usual may be 
employed with advantage, as regards both the quantity and 
the quality of gas, provided the retorts are heated uniformly 
throughout their length, and the weight and duration of the 
charge are so adjusted that the coal does not remain longer 
in the retort than is just sufficient to drive off the gas; and 
that the more rapidly the coal is carbonized the better are the 
results. In two retorts of the same size, one making 5000, 
and the other 10,000 cubic feet per day, the gas will be twice 
as long in contact with the surface of the retort in the former 
as in the latter—to the probable detriment of its quality, and 
increased tendency to stoppage in the ascension-pipes. 

A subject closely allied to that just alluded to is the tempe- 
rature of the gas as it leaves the retort. Until within the last 
few years it was generally assumed that this was not higher 
than from 200° to 800° Fahr.; and a very plausible theory was 
given to account for such a comparatively low temperature. A 
discussion which took place a few years ago in the JourNAL oF 
Gas Licutine showed that at that time opinions on this subject 
were not unanimous. But the conclusion arrived at seemed 
to be that the gas was not higher in temperature than that 
before stated ; and if higher temperatures were observed, they 
were due to the tarry matter in the gas, and were not those 
of the gas itself. A little reflection is sufficient to show that 
the existence of gas intimately mixed with tarry matter at a 
high temperature, without being itself raised to that tempera- 
ture, is a physical impossibility. 

In a paper read to a Continental Gas Association about a 
year ago, the writer stated, as the result of many experi- 
ments, that unless the temperature in the ascension-pipe 
rises above 480° Fuhr., thickening of the tar in the hydraulic 
main and choking of the ascension-pipe will certainly occur.* 
This led me to make a series of experiments, extending over 
many months, on the temperature of the gas in the ascension- 
pipes at different points and at various times during the 
charge. The results of these experiments may be of some 





* See Jounnat, Vol. XLYVIL., p. 728. 
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interest, and may lead to further investigation. The tem- 
peratures were taken by mercurial thermometers registering 
600° Fahr., except those near the mouthpiece, which were taken 
by a Siemens water pyrometer. Every care was exercised to 
ensure accuracy ; and the instruments were carefully adjusted. 
At a distance of 18 inches from the mouthpiece, the tem- 
peratures varied from an average of 890°, shortly after the 
retort was charged, to 518° at the end of the charge; at 
12 feet distant from the mouthpiece, the corresponding 
temperature was 444°, falling to 167° at the end of the 
charge; and at 22 feet, the average temperature varied 
from 246° at the commencement to 144° at the end 
of the charge. These are the averages of a number of 
experiments. In some instances they were considerably 
above these averages—temperatures over 900° being fre- 
quently obtained. This is about the temperature of a low 
red heat, and is much higher than any I have seen recorded. 
When the gas was allowed to issue from a hole in the ascen- 
sion-pipe, 1} inches in diameter, 18 inches above the mouth- 
piece, a strip of lead held about an inch from the orifice was 
freely melted. 

In the settings on which these experiments were made, 
the middle ascension-pipe takes the gas from the two central 
retorts ; and it is of interest to note that in this pipe the 
temperature of the gas 18 inches from the upper retort was 
found to be 1014° Fahr., and at the point where it entered 
the hydraulic main it was 440° Fahr. Zine was freely melted 
by the gas issuing from a hole 18 inches from the mouthpiece. 
The temperatures always fall towards the end of the charge ; 
the fall of temperature in the ascension-pipe being a good 
indication that the charge is worked off. They increase with 
the heat of the retort and with the weight of the charge. 

Experiments were also made to ascertain the temperature 
of the gas in the retort; and for this purpose one of Murrie’s 
pyrometers was used, the action of which depends on the 
pressure produced by the vaporization of mercury in a 
malleable iron tube. The end of this tube was first rested 
on the top of the coal, but not in contact with the retort. It 
reached about 18 inches into the retort, and therefore was 
not in the hottest part. In this position the temperature 
indicated shortly after charging the retort was 1110° Fahr., 
gradually rising to 1640° Fahr. The end of the tube was 
then imbedded in the coal, when the pyrometer indicated a 
temperature of 1260° Fahr. within 80 minutes after the 
retort was charged ; gradually rising towards the end of the 
charge as before. At the time these temperatures were taken, 
the retorts were each producing 10,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day. I had no opportunity of testing the accuracy of the 
statement that, with lower temperatures, there is a tendency 
to stoppage of the ascension-pipes; but with these high tem- 
peratures (contrary to what might be expected) there is no 
trouble from stoppages. 

These experiments, so far as they have gone, lead to the 
conclusion that the temperature of the gas as it is evolved 
from the coal is not less than 1200° Fahr., and that cooling 
commences immediately on the gas leaving the retort. The 
temperatures being far above that of liquefaction, the gases 
are cooled very rapidly. The temperature of the gas in the 
ascension-pipe depends on the rapidity with which the gas 
is evolved—that is to say, the greater the quantity produced 
in a given time, the less effective is the cooling action of the 
mouthpiece and the ascension-pipe; and, although I had no 
opportunity of testing it, I should expect to find that with 
retorts making from 5000 to 6000 cubic feet of gas per day, 
the maximum temperature in the ascension-pipe 18 inches 
from the mouthpiece will not exceed 400° to 500° Fahr., while 
with lower heats and lighter charges the temperatures will be 
still lower. That these temperatures have some effect in 
causing or preventing stoppage in the ascension-pipes there 
can be no doubt ; and it is important that this subject should 
be thoroughly investigated. 

It is of interest to consider what must be the physical con- 
dition of the gas at these high temperatures. All the hydro- 
carbons which are afterwards condensed must then be in the 
condition of gases having various degrees of condensability, 
mixed with and rendered visible by a cloud of carbon particles 
or soot. If this soot could be removed from the gas at this 


stage without reducing the temperature, we should probably 
have no thick tar or pitch, but only comparatively light- 
coloured oils; and it might possibly lead to an entirely 
different mode of conducting the process of condensation. 
These are a few of the subjects on which it is extremely 
desirable that we should possess that complete information 
which can only be obtained by well-directed investigations 





with different materials and under varying conditions. There 
are many others in connection with carbonization and purifi- 
cation which might be mentioned; but I think I have saiq 
sufficient to show the necessity that exists for more minute 
investigation and research. Investigations such as are here 
indicated do not involve any large expenditure of money; 
but they do require care and intelligence to prevent errorg 
being made. Experiments should not be condemned as defec. 
tive because the results differ from old-established theories ; 
yet when this does happen, it is in all cases better to suspect 
the new experiment rather than the old theory, until the 
results have been fully established. 

The application of regenerative furnaces to heating retorts 
still forms a subject of discussion in the pages of our technical 
journals. Having been one of the first in this country to 
adopt this system of heating retorts on an extensive scale, 
and having had a sufficiently lengthened experience of its 
advantages, I have sometimes wondered why it is that the 
system is not more extensively employed. It seems to me 
that this is principally because an idea prevails that regenera- 
tive furnaces are necessarily very complicated, expensive, and 
require a great deal of attention; and also because at an early 
stage of the discussion, certain erroneous ideas were promul- 
gated which it seems are not yet quite got rid of. These I 
need not now refer to further than to say that the successful 
application of regenerative furnaces to iron-works, glass-works, 
and many other purposes, might surely lead us to suspect 
that if we cannot make it successful in heating gas-retorts, the 
fault is not in the system, but in its mode of application. 

Much harm has been done by considering the advantages 
to be derived from regenerative heating as consisting mainly 
in the saving of a few pounds of coke per ton of coal carbo- 
nized. This is only one of the advantages, and not perhaps 
the most important ; and unless, in addition to this, there can 
be obtained the other advantages of more regular, and conse- 
quently the possibility of higher heats, working shorter or 
heavier charges, and so obtaining a largely increased produc- 
tion per retort and lessening repairs and labour, the applica- 
tion of the system has not been successful. 

I know that, in many cases where high heats have been 
attempted, the result has been stopped ascension-pipes or 
destruction of the brickwork. I have already made some 
reference to the first difficulty. As to the second, it is, of 
course, necessary, when high heats are employed, that the 
fire-brick should be of the best quality that can be obtained. 
How often have we all wished that we could get a fire-brick 
that would resist a high furnace temperature ? Some remarks 
in a paper by M. Drory, published in the last volume of tho 
Transactions of the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz 
en France, may be of interest in considering this subject. 
After giving a short history of the application of regenerative 
furnaces in Continental countries, he says: 

It appears strange that, of all countries, that which has been the cradle 
of our industry, where gas is most used, where the manufacture is most 
developed—that is to say, England—they have so long remained indifferent 
to the question of regenerative furnaces. We have already said that coke 
is of less value in England; and in these conditions the employment of 
perfect furnaces does not present the same advantages as on the Continent, 
where the price of coke is higher. But there is another reason that 
explains the non-success of these furnaces in England. Thatis the quality 
of the refractory material (fire-brick and retorts). The works on the Con- 
tinent distilin four hours, and consequently the heat of the furnaces is 
higher than when they distil in six hours; and the trials made in England 
with furnaces have proved that they cannot for the most part resist 
the high temperature and attain sufficient durability to cover the first cost 
from the economy realized from the coke. Not every country possesses 
such excellent fire-clay as England. Directing a manufactory of retorts 
and fire-clay goods used in gas-works, I believe that I am authorized to 
give an opinion on this subject. Itis not sufficient to ep a clay of 
excellent quality in order to manufacture fire-brick capable of resisting the 
high temperatures of regenerative furnaces, but a mixture of clays must be 
used. It is also necessary to know exactly the chemical and physical 
properties of the clays, and to know at what point of the furnace the bricks 
are to be placed. The work of the bricklayer, and the choice of the mortar, 
must be watched with great care, as the smallest defect, or the least error 
in construction, often produces results quite different from what one 
has a right to expect. The bricks should be well dressed, so as to fit 
exactly in every way. The joints should be as thin as possible, because 
experience has shown that if the flame gets the least hold on a thick 

rtion of a joint, or on a broken corner of brickwork, it will hollow out the 
a+ same tothe certain detriment of its duration. 

It would seem from this that on the Continent the quality 
of the brick is improved by mixing clays from different 
localities—of course, in certain proportions. It may not be 
flattering to be told that we have a supply of excellent mate- 
rial, but do not know how to use it; but if it is true, we are 
surely better to know it. I would earnestly recommend this 
subject to the consideration of the fire-brick and retort makers 
in this country. Another cause of destruction of brickwork 
I will refer to later on. : 

Permit me to give you some of the conclusions at which I 
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have arrived from my experience with regenerative furnaces : 
No great benefit can be obtained from the use of gaseous, 
as compared with solid fuel in heating gas-retorts, unless the 
secondary air is heated; and I do not know a single instance 
where gas has been successfully applied for this purpose, using 
cold air. But in all cases where this has been attempted, 
the air has had to travel through a flue or channel of highly- 
heated brickwork of sufficient length to raise it to a high 
temperature. If the air supply has to be heated, it surely 
does not need much argument to prove that it must be more 
economical to utilize for this purpose the heat of the waste 
gases, which would otherwise be completely lost. Air is very 
easily heated, and does not need any elaborate combination 
of brickwork in the regenerator. The simplest arrangement 
of flues, provided they are of sufficient area and length, is all 
that is necessary. But it is quite possible to have a perfect 
gas producer and a perfect regenerator, and yet get very 
indifferent results in the setting. 

My experience leads to the conclusion that success in this 
method of heating retorts depends more on the manner in 
which the air and gas are admitted, than on any modification 
of producer or regenerator. When we first commenced this 
system of heating some years ago, we had some curious and 
rather disappointing experiences in this direction. As it was 
amongst the first practical applications of regenerative firing 
to gas-retorts in this country, we had everything to learn; 
and in our first trials, while we had plenty of good gas and 
an abundant supply of highly-heated air, the only result 
obtained was to melt holes in portions of the retorts, while 
the remainder was scarcely red hot. The whole heat-energy 
of the combustion seemed to be absorbed in melting the 
brickwork, and could not again be recovered as heat; and we 
speedily found that, to attain success, it was necessary that 
the combustion should take place throughout the whole set- 
ting, and not at one particular spot. In another paper in the 
volume of Transactions of the French Society to which I 
have already alluded, the writer gives certain rules necessary 
to be observed in the working of regenerative furnaces. One 
of these is: ‘‘ That the burners should be such that the com- 
bustion will not be complete until the point where the burnt 
gases are leaving the setting to enter the flues leading to the 
regenerator.” This exactly agrees with our experience; and 
I am inclined to attribute most of the failures with regene- 
rative furnaces to an improper mixing of the air and gas, 
rather than to any defect in the producer or the regenerator. 

The limit of temperature to which a retort setting may be 
raised consistent with durability is determined by the fusi- 
bility of the fire-brick at its hottest part, whether in the 
furnace or elsewhere ; while the producing power of the retort 
is limited by the temperature of its coldest part. If, there- 
fore, the temperature can be equalized throughout the setting, 
not only does a higher average temperature become possible 
without serious injury to the brickwork, but the producing 
power of the retorts is much increased. The possibility of 
thus equalizing the temperature is one of the greatest advan- 
tages to be derived from regenerative furnaces. We have so 
far succeeded in this that we now produce upwards of 10,000 
cubic feet per mouthpiece in retorts 21 in. by 15 in. by 9 ft. 
long, using coals of many different kinds, varying from caking 
coals to shale, and yielding only 9800 cubic feet per ton, the 
result being an increase of 60 per cent. in the producing 
power of the works; and higher results I have every reason 
to believe will be obtained. 

Exactly twenty years ago Mr. George Livesey read a paper 
to this society on the purification of gas in close vessels by 
means of caustic ammonia. With few exceptions, the subject 
has been referred to by each President in his address since 
that time. I only now refer to it for the purpose of saying 
that we seem to be within measurable distance of practical 
success. The very admirable paper read at our last meeting 
by Mr. Hunt gave a full and intelligent account of the expe- 
riments which were being conducted at Birmingham. I have 
since had an opportunity of seeing this process at work, when 
I was informed that they had succeeded in reducing the 
sulphur compounds well under 20 grains. The process is 
very shortly to be tried on an extensive scale at Belfast. To 
this application we shall all look forward with great interest. 
Mr. Young’s invention for the same purpose, recently 
described in the gas journals, seems also to promise great 
success.* By his arrangement the apparatus would be more 
compact, and in some respects more under control. I trust 
that before long this also will be tried on a practical scale. 





* See ante, pp. 14, 68-70. 





The great depreciation of residual products has been a subject 
of much anxious discussion during the year. The amount of: 
this depreciation is scarcely realized outside the gas pro- 
fession. A year or two ago we here received for tar and 
ammoniacal liquor 4s. per ton of coal carbonized. We can 
now only obtain 1s. 4d. per ton—a reduction equal to £37,000 
per annum. At the same rate the reduction over the whole 
kingdom would not be less than £1,200,000 per annum. 

It has been suggested—and the suggestion has been acted 
on by several companies—that a portion of the tar should be 
used as fuel; and so, by lessening the quantity for sale, 
endeavour to increase the price. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the science of political economy to be able 
to discuss the general question whether, under any circum- 
stances, it is wise to endeavour to raise the price of an 
article by withdrawing a portion of it from the market. 
The arguments for and against have been very fully 
stated in the discussions and correspondence that have 
taken place on the subject; but without venturing to give 
an authoritative opinion, I am inclined to take the view of 
those who maintain that it is unwise to withdraw any portion 
of tar from its legitimate use. 

The substances derived from coal tar are so numerous, and 
their uses so diversified, that the price is influenced by the 
condition of many different industries. By the products of 
coal tar we pave our streets; from it we obtain creosote 
which preserves our timber structures. The most useful of 
disinfectants, the most beautiful colours used in our dye- 
works, some of the most fragrant perfumes, and a febrifuge 
more powerful than quinine, are all derived from the products 
of coal tar. We have heard a great deal lately of the won- 
derful properties of saccharine, which has sweetening power 
250 times greater than that of sugar. This is also derived 
from coal tar; and quite recently one of the products of tar 
rose considerably in price, because it was being used in the 
manufacture of an explosive more powerful than dynamite. 
A substance having such a wide field of usefulness must rise 
and fall in value with the prosperity of commerce ; and no 
action of ours will impart to it a value other than fictitious, 
which will in the end prove detrimental to our interests as tar 
producers. We have no reason to believe that all the uses 
to which the derivatives of coal tar may be applied have been 
discovered ; and it is worth considering whether more good 
would not be done by encouraging invention in discovering 
new uses than in trying to force up the price in the way 
suggested. 

But should it be considered advisable to use tar as fuel, it 
should be burned so as to ensure the greatest possible 
economy. A fuel so rich in carbon, and, therefore, requiring 
a large supply of air for complete combustion, can only be 
economically used by being first converted into gas, and 
burned with highly-heated air. In this way not only will 
less tar be required, but by admitting an excess of heated air 
and properly distributing the supply, all local heating may be 
avoided, and high temperatures maintained in the setting 
without destruction of brickwork. 

Notwithstanding the continued depression of trade through- 
out the country, gas manufacture continues to prosper. The 
quantity produced is steadily increasing—greatly due, no 
doubt, to the varied uses to which gas is being applied. 

The most timid shareholder no longer feays electricity 
as a possible extinguisher, although this system of lighting 
is also making progress; and with so many minds engaged 
in its development, it must progress, both in efficiency and 
economy. In both of these respects gas lighting is still 
well in advance. Our duty is not in any way to impede 
the development of electric lighting, but rather to render 
it every assistance, while at the same time we strive to 
cheapen and improve the mode of lighting in which we 
are more immediately interested. We have to thank the 
introduction of electric lighting for much of the progress 
that has been made in recent years in improving the light- 
ing power of gas, in creating a demand for more brilliant 
illumination, and in stimulating invention to supply the 
demand. A few years ago it would have been considered 
impracticable to develop much more light from a foot of 
gas than can be obtained from a properly constructed Argand 
or batswing burner. Now there are many burners in actual 
use giving double this amount of light; and we have not 
reached the end of this development. All artificial lighting 
is obtained by the incandescence of solid material; and it is 
well known that the luminosity increases in a much greater 
ratio than the temperature. According to experiments made 
by M. Violle, the light emitted by incandescent platinum at 
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different temperatures is as follows :—If the light at 960°C. 
be taken as unity (at, say, equal to one candle), at 1200° C. 
it will equal 17°8; at 1500° C., 198; and at 1775° C., the 
melting point of platinum, it will amount to 587. The ratio 
varies with different materials, as also does the luminosity at 
the same temperature ; but in all cases the light increases 
much more rapidly than the temperature. We thus see why 
it is that the comparatively slight heating of the air supply 
in a regenerative burner gives an increase of flame tempera- 
ture sufficient to double the luminosity. The flame tempera- 
ture of a Bunsen burner is much higher than that of a 
luminous flame ; and it is this property which it is the object 
of what is called the incandescent gas-burner to utilize. The 
limit to the increase from this system of lighting is the tem- 
perature which the incandescent material is able to bear. 
That many of the difficulties which at present prevent the 
more extended use of this system of lighting will be over- 
come, there is no reason to doubt; and there is every proba- 
bility that the next few years will show as great an advance 
in the development of the lighting power of gas as the last 
few years have done. 

The introduction of lights of high intensity, and the ques- 
tions that naturally arise therefrom, make it more and more 
desirable that we should possess an absolute standard by 
which light may be measured, not necessarily for use in ordi- 
nary photometric practice, but a definite unit by which other 
standards may be adjusted, capable of being reproduced with 
accuracy, uninfluenced by atmospheric conditions, and, if 
possible, not liable to be affected by the personal errors of the 
observer. There is reason to believe that all flames are 
influenced by changes of atmospheric conditions to an extent 
which is at present an unknown quantity ; and, therefore it 
is improbable that any flame-unit can be accepted as an abso- 
lute unit. The proposed platinum unit is a step in the right 
direction ; but it is troublesome to manipulate. Hopes were 
at one time entertained that the influence of light on the 
electrical condition of selenium would enable a unit to be 
established. The radiometer was also suggested as a possible 
standard; but neither has proved successful. Until such a 
unit as I have described is obtained, many problems con- 
nected with artificial illumination must remain unsolved. 

Gentlemen, in preparing this address, I have felt how 
hopeless it was, amidst the multitude of addresses and 
writings of various kinds, on questions relating to gas manu- 
facture, with which we are deluged every year, to find anything 
to say possessing sufficient novelty or suggestiveness to be 
worth listening to. I may not have told you anything new ; 
but if I have stated any known truths in a form to suggest 
new ideas, my labour will not have been in vain. 








An instrument that was in large demand during the preparations 
for the recent Jubilee illuminations was a pipe-piercer manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Charles Winn and Co., of Birmingham. It was 
specially designed for perforating copper pipes for making gas 
devices; and the advantages claimed for it are that the holes are 
made all of one size, and all straight and true. One boy can pierce 
50 holes a minute. The tool is also useful in the manufacture of 
sparge pipes and gas-stoves. 

Iv a paragraph in the Journat for the 24th ult. (p. 947), refer- 
ence was made to the formation of a Company, with a capital of 
$75,000,000, for carrying out a great scheme for the distribu- 
tion of natural gas in America—conveying it from Pennsylvania 
and other districts to Chicago. The Company alluded to is the 
Pennsylvania Natural Gas and Tube Line Company, who, it is 
stated, have acquired the right of way for their pipe lines through 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and have already pur- 
chased 27,000 acres of natural gas territory in Pennsylvania. As 
a beginning, two parallel lines of piping from the gas-fields will be 
laid to Chicago. A number of large gasholders, capable of contain- 
ing an enormous supply of gas, will be constructed at the fields, and 
others for distribution and storeage purposes will be erected along 
the line. Fort Wayne will be a general distribution point, from 
which many of the large towns in Indiana will be supplied. Another 
aga probably be in Ohio for the large towns in that State. 

ithin a few miles of Chicago is to be another series of storeage 
structures for that city, as well as several towns in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and even in Iowa. The Company expect to carry from 
the gas-fields 1,000,000 feet of gas a minute. The Pennsylvania 
supply could be augmented en route by connection made with the 
gas-fields of Ohio and Indiana. The scheme seems to be of such a 
stupendous character as to invite disbelief in its success, or even in 
its existence. But it is stated that the men at the head of the 
enterprise are persons of reliability, and that they actually mean 
business. If the work is pushed through, it will be of great advan- 
tage to Western manufacturers of the Union, who feel that they 
should in some way obtain gaseous fuel at a cheap rate in order to 
enable them to compete with manufacturers working in localities 


Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
(For Stock AND SHARE List, see p. 1180.) 

Tue business history of the past week, if not quite on a level with 
the memorable chapter on the snakes of Ireland—‘ There are 
none ’—may, at all events, be contained in very few words ; for it 
has been pre-eminently a period of pleasuring, and probably never 
within the recollection of the oldest citizen has business been so 
thrust for awhile into the background. But while Britons were 
rejoicing, foreign exchanges were pursuing the even, or uneven 
tenor of their way; and their movements made themselves felt 
here before the week closed. This time the American railway 
market has been the centre of disturbance. Continental affairs 
have been quite quiet. Taken generally, prices are lower. Consols 
closed about } worse than they opened, money has gone up, and 
discount rates are decidedly better. The Gas Department, mean- 
while, has been quite lifeless. Very few transactions were effected, 
and not a single quotation throughout the entire list has under- 
gone any variation. With reference to the observations we 
made last week as to the error of counting upon largely in- 
creased profits accruing to the Gas Companies from the demand 
for gas for illuminations, the results now ascertained show how 
well founded they were. Some statistics will be found in another 
column ; but we briefly note here what they mean in money. The 
three Metropolitan Companies ordinarily at this time of year sell 
about £6000 worth of gas per day. On the 21st inst., setting the 
decreases in one part against the increases in another, they sold 
between them only about £250 worth more. They all did rather 
better the next day. But when it is borne in mind that their 
annual sale of gas aggregates about three million and a quarter 
sterling, the insignificance of £200 or £300 is apparent; and 
it is seen that the essence of prosperity is to be found in steady 
trade, and spasmodic flickers may be disregarded. The Water 
Companies have been rather more active, and quotations have 
improved. Perhaps the wiseacres foresaw that there would be an 
immensely increased demand for water to extinguish the conflagra- 
tions which the illuminations would cause. Reviewing the daily 
course of business, Monday was almost a holiday. Half-a-dozen 
transactions were marked in Gas, and one in Water, and that was 
all. Tuesday was a close holiday; and on Wednesday business 
was almost equally suspended. ‘I'wo transactions in Gaslight and 
Coke and one in East London water were all the work of the 
day. On Thursday the Gas Department was no busier; but in 
Water there was some demand for East London and West Mid- 
dlesex. New River rose 3. There was a shade more doing in Gas 
securities on Friday, but nothing to call for any remark. In 
Water, nothing was dealt in but Southwark and Vauxhall ‘ D.” 
On Saturday there were symptoms of reviving business in Gas; but 
the prices recorded were not remarkable. In Water, East London 
and Southwark and Vauxhall ordinary were marked once each. 
The former improved 1; and Lambeth 7} per cents., 2. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING—GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
IN COMPETITION IN CHAKLESTOWN—A COULOMB METER—THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT IN MADRID—A PORTABLE ELECTRIC MINING LAMP. 

TuE Electrical Review has recently published an editorial notice 
of the progress of electric lighting since May 15, 1877, when that 
journal appeared with a description of the novel invention of the 
electric candle, then just exhibited in Paris by M. Paul Jablochkoff. 
According to our contemporary, this display is to be regarded as 
the first proof of the possibility of employing electricity with success 
for public lighting. ‘In 1878 Paris was aglow with the electric 
light, and from this—the year of the International Exhibition— 
dates the birth of an industry which has seen its first decade; ” 
and our contemporary proceeds to point the moral of the pro- 
gress of the industry of electric lighting down to the present 
day. Itisa story that is easily followed. As the reviewer truly 
observes, ‘‘a problem merely propounded was supposed to have 
been solved. Electricity was hailed as the illuminant of the future, 
while gas was relegated to a niche among the antiquities of the 
past.” The worst aspect of the matter was the shameless way 
in which professional men bolstered up the promises of company- 
mongers, and the newspaper press fanned the fire of reckless 
speculation, instead of striving to keep it within due bounds. [Free 
champagne was at the bottom of much of this public advocacy of 
the new projects that followed hard upon the public exhibition of 
M. Jablochkoff’s invention; but it is easier to award blame now 
than it was to check the evil at the time. Notwithstanding its 
period of inflation and of contraction, however, the electric lighting 
industry, according to our contemporary, has in ten years reached 
a high state of development. ‘It has not supplanted gas, nor, 
considering the question from a calmly philosophic point of view, 
are there any reasons to believe that it will.’’ Yet it is believed 
that side by side with gas there may be room for the electric light ; 
just as, though it will not supersede steam-traction, electricity may 
work tram lines to advantage. On the whole, although the 
history of the past ten years has been dark for electricians to look 
back over, yet the Electrical Review holds that there is reason to 
be proud of the progress of the decade. If electricians are thus 
resigned, gas engineers have small cause for complaint. 

A very funny thing in competition is reported to be actually 

going on at Charlestown, South Carolina, where a Gas Company 

and an Electric Light Company are grappling in deadly strife. 





favoured by Nature. 





Not content with supplying gas, the former company have carried 
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war into the enemy's camp by putting down electrical plant, and 
offering to supply electric lighting at lower rentals. This move 
has stung the electricians into making reprisals; and they have 
accordingly determined to erect gas-works and sell gas at a cheaper 
rate than the old established Gas Company. Here, however, the 
latter have a clear advantage; for while they can put down a port- 
able steam-engine and rig up a set of electric lighting plant in a 
few days, poles, lines, and all complete, their rivals will not find it 
quite so easy to build a gas-works. There is every probability, in 
short, that the fever of competition will have burnt itself out before 
the gasholder tank is ready. It may serve for a swimming bath or 
an ice well, after all, if not required for its original purpose. 

A new electricity meter has been brought out by Dr. Werner 
Siemens, and has been recently illustrated in Industries. It is 
very similar in design to the apparatus shown by the late Sir W. 
Siemens at the Paris Exhibition of 1881; but with the difference 
that whereas, the working part of the machine is the same—a 
small magneto engine driven by the current to be measured—the 
governing power, instead of being an oil-brake which gave irregular 
results, is an electro magnetic brake. Sir W. Siemens’s meter 
never came into practical use; and even in this device, the indica- 
tions are only claimed to be fairly approximate. Whether any real 
good will come of an instrument constructed upon such a principle 
as that of a magneto machine revolving in proportionate rate to 
the number of lamps in circuit is not yet proved. 

Electric lighting has appeared in Madrid, and is reported to be 
making some headway in this arid capital. Two central supply 
stations are already at work—one for the lighting of the buildings 
composing the War Office; and the other, which is described as 
much more important, is situated near the Retiro Park, and serves, 
by means of cables strung upon posts, a number of are and incan- 
descent lamps scattered through the town. ‘The subscribers are 
mostly a long way from the source of supply—some of them as 
much as 1500 metres. In consequence of the good results obtained 
up to the present, it is reported that the creation of a special Com- 
pany for supplying the electric light in a much more general 
manner throughout the capital is in contemplation. That is to say 
that it is one of those things which is long talked about and seldom 
comes to anything; for those joint-stock concerns that really have 
good prospects are usually floated without any preliminary 
announcement of this kind. Whenever it is said that “it is 
believed ” that a company started for any particular purpose would 
pay, it may be taken for granted that the thing is hollow. 

At the last meeting of the Manchester Geological Society, the 
Honorary Secretary (Mr. J. S. Burrows) introduced to the notice 
of the members a portable electric lamp for mining purposes which 
has just been produced by the Edison Electric Light Company, 
and which has been tried by him with what he describes as the 
most satisfactory results at the Atherton Collieries. The lamp 
consists of a small strong wooden case suspended by a strap which 
contains an accumulator and an incandescent lamp combined; the 
whole weighing about 7 lbs. This lamp, it was stated, will keep a 
light of 24-candle power burning for about 14 or 15 hours, when it 
will require to be recharged by a dynamo. The lamp is arranged 
in front of the accumulator, with a concave enamelled reflector 
behind it, and a thick plate of glass in front to protect it. The 
accumulator is provided with a switch to enable the light to be 
turned in or out as required; and it also allows the light to be 
turned higher as the accumulator becomes exhausted. The whole 
apparatus is kept within a sufficiently small compass — about 
7 in. by 5 in. by 4 inches—so that it is not too cumbersome to be 
readily carried about. Mr. Burrows stated that the lamp gave a 
better light than four Marsaut lamps; and he did not find the 
weight any inconvenience, as the lamp could be carried in any 
position. Mr. J. R. Williamson (representing the Edison Com- 
pany), in reply to questions, stated that the cost of working the 
lamps would be very little, as the dynamo for charging the accu- 
mulators could be driven by the colliery-fan engines, and the 
lamps charged at night ready for use the next day. He did not 
think, however, that the lamps could be produced for less than 
40s. each. With regard to the filaments in the lamps, they were 
liable to be shattered by a heavy blow on the lamp; but provision 
had, as far as possible, been made to prevent the possibility of this. 
The filaments were reckoned to last 500 hours before they would 
require renewal, which was half the time allowed for lamps in 
ordinary use; but they had taken into consideration the rough wear 
and constant use in a colliery. During the discussion which 
followed, the general opinion was that the cost of the lamp would 
be a serious drawback to its general adoption throughout a colliery ; 
bat it was suggested that stations might be fitted up with the 
lamps in various parts of a colliery, where they would be available 
in the case of an accident which had put out the men’s ordinary 
safety lamps, whilst for exploration purposes after an explosion 
they would be very valuable. 





Mr. E. J. Sitcock, of the Borough Engineer’s Office, Leeds, 
has just been appointed, out of 188 candidates, to the position of 
Borough and Water-Works Engineer to the Corporation of King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. 


At the Crook coke-works of Messrs. Pease and Partners, where 
the Simon-Carvés coke-ovens are in operation, 20,000 tons of coke 
were made last year, yielding a large quantity of tar and ammo- 
niacal liquor ; the gas generated being used in heating other ovens. 
According to an account of the ovens furnished by the Manager 
(Mr. Dixon), they are still working most successfully. 





GAS CONSUMPTION FOR THE JUBILEE ILLUMINATIONS 
IN LONDON. 

WaEn, a few weeks ago, the preparations for the illumination of the 
Metropolis, and especially of the West-end, on the occasion of the 
celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, had assumed a sufficiently 
definite shape to allow of an estimate being formed of the extent of 
the display, some doubts were expressed as to the power of the Gas 
Company whose stores were to be most drawn upon—viz., The Gas- 
light and Coke Company—to “ hold out” till the close; while the 
more ignorant ventured to express the belief that the gas suppl 
would fail long before midnight. Of course, the possibility of pf 
a catastrophe was regarded with ridicule by all who knew anything 
of the Company’s resources. At the same time, in view of the 
extent of the illuminations, the expectation of a large increase in 
the consumption of gas was justifiable; and a writer in one of 
the London evening papers ventured to put it at about double 
the normal output at this time of the year, which he gave 
as 24 million cubic feet. It will, therefore, be interesting to 
record the actual consumption on the evenings of Tuesday and 
Wednesday last, as compared with the corresponding days last 
year. On the 21st inst. The Gaslight and Coke Company sent out 
82,979,000 cubic feet, against 30,466,000 cubic feet in 1886; and 
on the 22nd inst., 30,332,000 cubic feet, against 27,657,000 cubic 
feet—being an increase of 2,513,000 feet in the one case, and of 
2,675,000 feet in the other. These figures confirm in a striking 
manner the opinion expressed in the Journat last week, that 
although the quantity of gas that would be burnt in the open air 
on the occasion of the great celebration which has just taken 
place would be much greater than had ever previously been wit- 
nessed, the total consumption would not be much above the 
average, owing to the closing of places of business, and to the 
houses being forsaken for the streets. With regard to the 
East-end, the illuminations about compensated for the disuse 
of gas indoors; so that there was scarcely a perceptible dif- 
ference in the total consumption. On the south of the Thames, 
however, there was an absolute falling off; there being very few 
illuminations to compensate for the closed shops. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company sent out on the 20th (the day before 
the Jubilee celebration) 8,430,000 cubic feet of gas; on the 21st, 
7,525,000 feet; on the 22nd, 7,828,000 feet. Last year, the output 
on June 21 and 22 was 8,661,000 and 8,463,000 cubic feet. All 
these figures go to show that the idea conceived by some of the 
public that the London Gas Companies were going to “ make a 
good thing ’’ out of the illuminations was altogether erroneous—as 
it too often is in regard to other matters in which the Companies 
are concerned. In connection with this subject it may be remarked 
that, although the gas devices employed were multifarious in cha- 
racter, they were not very remarkable for originality of design. 
There was nevertheless an effective show; and all burnt well, not- 
withstanding the prevalent breeze. As a conspicuous example of 
what may be done by united effort, we may again cite the gigantic 
device by which the front of the group of houses at the top of 
Grosvenor Place was lighted up by naked gas-jets. Of course, the 
greatest share in the illuminations was performed by gas, which so 
readily lends itself to this mode of public rejoicing. Oil-lamps, 
however, the electric light, and even candles, came in as not 
unwelcome auxiliaries in the most brilliant display of artificial 
light ever made in the Metropolis. 





Heatine By Exvectriciry.—Though it is claimed as one of the 
advantages of electricity that it does not raise the temperature of 
the atmosphere when used for lighting, it is nevertheless, says La 
Nature, capable, under certain conditions, of evolving heat. This 
property is about to be turned to profitable account by the Société 
des Usines Electriques of Berlin, who have announced that, in 
future, in addition to light, they will be prepared to furnish a sup- 
ply of electricity for heating purposes. The appliances which the 
Society offer to their customers have been constructed in view of 
the use to which they are to be put. For instance, for boiling 
water they have contrived a vessel having two cases, between 
which is placed a resistance coil. It is stated that with this 
appliance about 14 pints of water can be raised to boiling point 
with 4 ampéres 100 volts. In certain theatres electric stoves are 
employed for heating the curling-tongs; the use of gas-jets and 
spirit-lamps being rigorously forbidden. 

Spectroscopic Reaction In GasEs.—At the suggestion of Sir 
Henry Roscoe, Mr. T. W. Best has made an interesting series of 
experiments on this subject, the results of which have recently 
been communicated to the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. The author mixed the pure and perfectly dry gases in 
eudiometers provided with aluminum electrodes, which were con- 
nected with an induction coil and Leyden jar. The light of the 
discharge was then focussed upon the slit of a one-prism spectro- 
scope. The only gases experimented upon were hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen. When nitrogen is added to hydrogen at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, the least quantity of the former element 
that can be detected is 1°1 percent. At the same pressure as little 
as 0°25 per cent. of hydrogen can be detected in nitrogen. This 
curious difference is also observed with mixtures of nitrogen and 
oxygen. As little as 0°8 per cent. of nitrogen can be detected in 
oxygen; whereas not less than 4°5 per cent. of oxygen gives a 
visible spectrum in nitrogen. At lower pressures the results are 
somewhat different ; the least percentage of nitrogen perceptible in 
hydrogen being, at 10} inches, 3-6, and at 34 inches 2°5. The 
experiments are well worth extending. The limits of delicacy with 
gases containing carbon would be very interesting. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY IN SCOTLAND. 
Tuirp ARTICLE. 

Many of our readers, and more especially those who are now visit- 
ing Scotland for the meeting of The Gas Institute, will doubtless 
take some interest in learning the leading facts connected with the 
gas industry in other towns north of the Tweed besides the great 
commercial metropolis of the northern kingdom, which has been 
dealt with at length in the preceding articles. To this portion of 
the general subject we now proceed to devote some remarks, 
though with much less detail. 

It is only natural that in this brief historical review Edinburgh 
should be first dealt with; the gas undertaking of this city having 
recently been subjected to a keen investigation by a Parliamentary 
Committee. The gas supply of Edinburgh, unlike that of almost 
all the other cities and large towns of Scotland, is still in the hands 
of a private Company. On two or three occasions a movement 
has been made amongst the citizens and in the Town Council to 
have the supply placed in the hands of the municipal authorities ; 
but until within the past few months, the realization of this 
fond desire has never seemed to be at hand. Since the present 
session of Parliament opened, the pages of the JourNAL have 
abundantly shown that a movement is now in progress which has 
almost wholly resulted in the termination of the existence of the 
Edinburgh Gas Company as a separate concern ; at all events, this 
condition of things appears now to be within measurable distance. 
The Company dates back from the year 1818; and over most of the 
intervening period, the concern has been a very prosperous ore. 
The Act of Parliament which called it into existence authorized the 
raising of a capital of £100,000; and in the year 1829 powers were 
obtained to raise a further sum of £50,000. As in many other cases, 
the early years of the Company were marked by much trouble and 
anxiety on account of competing concerns of varied character. One 
of these was incorporated in the year 1840 as the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Company, but not without opposition from the exist- 
ing Company, on whose account in the same year power was 
obtained for the raising of other £50,000; making in all an 
authorized capital of £200,000. For a time the two Companies 
had a somewhat keen competition with each other; but eventually 
they entered into more harmonious and peaceful relationships, 
and for many years they have, by mutual arrangement, occupied 
tolerably well-defined districts in which there is no competition. 
At the beginning of the present session, the Edinburgh Gas Com- 
pany sought fresh powers, including the dissolution and re-incor- 
poration of the Company, authority to purchase additional land, to 
construct new works, and to raise further capital. As our readers 
are aware, it was the intention of the Company to purchase a piece 
of land about 93 acres in extent, near Portobello, on which to erect 
new works, and eventually to give up the existing works within the 
city. When the Company’s Bill got into Parliament, negotiations 
were opened by the Town Council with the Directors for the acquisi- 
tion of the undertaking ; and ultimately an understanding was come to 
between the parties, with the result that such terms have been offered 
as have practically made the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith 
the owners of the gas undertakings of both Companies. Of course, 
the legalizing of the purchase has yet to be carried into effect; but 
this will come about in due time, and it is confidently anticipated 
that the transference of both concerns to municipal owners will be 
to the benefit alike of sellers and buyers. We need not go into any 
minute detail in regard to the statistics of the make and price of 
gas, &c., but a few data may be mentioned. Going back to the year 
1860, the annual make of gas was 264 million cubic feet, rising to 
389 millions in 1870 and to 574 millions at the end of the next 
decade. In the year 1886 it had advanced to 804 millions; and it 
was estimated a few months ago that the make for 1886-7 would 
amount to 850 millions—being an increase of 242 million cubic 
feet in the decennial period 1877-87. These figures indicate pro- 
gress by considerable “leaps and bounds.”’ On the question of price, 
when the Leith Company came into existence as a competitor in 
1840, the charge was reduced to 8s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. By 
the year 1851 it was lowered to 5s. 10d.; and in 1861 it stood 
at 4s. 10d., and fell to 4s. 2d. in 1871. Shortly afterwards the coal 
famine came about, the result of which was that the price went 
up to 5s, 8d. in 1874, from which it fell to 4s. 4d. in 1878, to 3s. 10d. 
in 1880, to 3s. 8d. in 1883, and to 3s. 6d. in 1886. This is the price 
now charged ; in addition to which, however, there is an annual 
meter-rent of 2s. 6d. The price of the gas and the meter-rent 
charged by the Leith Company are the same as those mentioned ; 
the illuminating power of the gas in both cases not unfrequently 
ranging up to 26 or 27 standard candles. The last report to hand 
in respect of the annual make of gas by the Leith Company sets 


-it down as close upon 880 million cubic feet; and it is probable 


that the increase during the past year may have brought the total 


.up to well-nigh 400 millions. It is only proper to mention here 


that the Leith works have been considerably improved within the 
past three or four years, especially through the adoption of the 
Siemens regenerative system of gas firing by Mr. F. T. C. Linton, 
the Engineer and Manager. It is also worthy of remark that the 
capital of the Company is £150,000. The Edinburgh Company’s 
works are under the control of Mr. Robert Mitchell, who filled 
the chair at the last meeting of the North British Association of 
Gas Managers, and is President of the Association this year. 
Going somewhat ‘“‘ far north” for the next illustrative example 
of the progress of the gas industry in Scotland, Aberdeen may be 
selected for a few remarks. The public supply of gas in that city 
began in the year 1824, when the first Gas Company was formed 
there—oil, not cannel coal, being the raw material from which the 





gas was made originally. It is stated that the charge for the oil 
gas was 40s. per 1000 cubic feet ; but when cannel coal was resorted 
to, in 1828, the price was brought down to 15s. The gas supply of 
the ‘Granite City” was not exempted from competition in its early 
history any more than that of many other towns. In course of time 
it ceased, as the two Companies which for a while existed side by side 
became amalgamated ; and since the year 1866 there has been only 
one gas-works in the city. For a time the price of gas was 5s. 10d, 
per 1000 cubic feet. But this was considered by the consumers to be 
too high ; and they commenced an agitation in favour of placing 
the supply under municipal management. This agitation even. 
tuated in the passing of the Act of 1871, which authorized the 
transfer of the gas-works to the Corporation. The Gas Com. 
pany’s capital was £65,000, and the dividend was 10 per cent.; the 
price of gas by this time having fallen to 5s. 5d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. After the works were taken over by the town, the price of gas 
underwent several reductions; as low as 3s. 10d. per 1000 cubic 
feet being reached in the year 1885, to which 2d. per 1000 feet had 
to be added last year so as to ‘make ends meet ’—the deficiency 
being due to the reduced value of the residual products. The 
consumption of gas within the area of supply in the year 1832 is 
said to have amounted to nearly 9 million cubic feet, rising to close 
upon 23 millions in 1838, to 79 millions in 1860, and to upwards 
of 208 millions in 1880. In the year 1885-6 the total make was 
809,593,000 cubic feet. The works are under the immediate 
management of Mr. A. Smith, who is an enthusiast on the subject 
of the Siemens system of retort firing. Aberdeen gets the credit 
of using gas of a very high illuminating power, thereby requiring 
coal of high class; but the average make of gas per ton of coal 
carbonized scarcely reaches 10,000 cubic feet, judging by the report 
for the financial year ending Sept. 30, 1886. It should be said to 
the credit of Mr. Smith that he has been successful in reducing the 
leakage or unaccounted-for gas to a low figure—very slightly over 
9} per cent.—which compares very favourably with the results under 
the same head in many other parts of Scotland. 

The supply of gas by a regularly organized Company in the town 
of Arbroath dates from the year 1825; the capital at starting being 
£6000, in 800 shares of £20 each. An increase to the extent of 
£11,000 was made in 1844, and one of £20,000 in the year 1855. 
Beginning with a revenue of £700 in the first year, the Company 
had a gross income of £5412 in 1863, which rose to £6609 in 
1869-70, when the concern passed into the hands of the Town 
Council as the Gas Corporation. At first the price was 15s. per 
1000 cubic feet, falling to 12s. in 1837, to 7s. 6d. in 1847, and to 
5s. 10d. in the year 1852. The Flintoff agitation, which extended to 
Arbroath, seems to have had the effect of bringing the price down 
to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet in 1861. There was a loss of £108 16s. 8d. 
in the year 1837; but during the rest of the Company’s existence 
the dividend ranged from 4 up to 12} per cent.—the average be- 
ing 63 per cent. When the Town Council took over the works, it 
was agreed to pay the shareholders annuities at the rate of 7 per 
cent. Considerable progress has been made with the gas supply 
undertaking at Arbroath under municipal régime. The make of 
gas has risen from 30,200,000 cubic feet in 1872 to 43,459,600 
cubic feet in the year 1885-6; and the price, which was the full 
standard of 5s. 10d. from 1871 to 1877, falling to 3s. 114d., with a 
rebate of 24d. per 1000 feet for prompt payment. This is the price 
now ruling; and over the whole of the Corporation period of 
ownership, except three years, large profits have been made, one- 
half of which has been applied to local purposes. At present the 
works are energetically and ably managed by Mr. R. 8. Carlow, 
formerly of Port-Glasgow ; his immediate predecessor being Mr. 
David Terrace, now of the Dawsholm Gas- Works, Glasgow. 








Lectures oN Gas Manuractore.—All who purpose presenting 
themselves at the next examination in ‘‘Gas Manufacture ”’ will 
be glad to learn, from the announcement which appears in another 
column, that Mr. Lewis T. Wright, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer 
of the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department, will deliver four 
lectures on this subject at the Central Institution of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 
on the evenings of the 18th, 19th, 21st, and 22nd prox. It is not 
necessary to refer here to the value of these lectures, or to the 
qualifications of the lecturer for dealing with the special subject 
entrusted to him. 

EXPANSION AND SOFTENING oF ConcRETE BY SEA WATER.—Pro- 
fessor Brazier, of Aberdeen, having been employed by the Harbour 
Board of that city to examine briquettes of Portland cement taken 
from the graving dock, has reported that analysis shows that 
chemical action has been going on, resulting in an expansion and 
softening of the concrete. The lime of the cement has become 
dissolved, producing a precipitate of magnesia, and becoming 
more or less carbonated. With such a reaction going on, Professor 
Brazier says he can understand how the cement would become dis- 
integrated. When exposed to the action of plain water, free hydrate 
of lime was evidently dissolved. It would thus appear, he reported, 
that Portland cement has not sufficient power to resist the 
action of sea water. The Maintenance Committee of the Aberdeen 
Harbour Board have had before them, in addition to Professor 
Brazier’s report, another by Mr. W. Smith, their Engineer, stating 
that the walls of Portland cement concrete at the entrance to the 
graving dock have expanded 23 inches in height ; that their surfaces 
have cracked and bulged ; and that the joints of the caisson quoin 
stones have opened up. Mr. Smith recommends that the walls 
should be lined with Roman instead of Portland cement. 
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ANOTHER GASLIGHT IMPROVER. 

The Abbé Fouilliand, Professor of Physics at Lyons, has written 
to the Editor of La Nature respecting the device for improving 
the illuminating power of gas which we illustrated from this 
source a fortnight ago. He remarks that many arrangements of 
metallic ‘‘ improvers ” for fitting over Argand chimneys have been 
tried in connection with Lyons gas; but hitherto these devices have 
been abandoned one after another on account of their lack of 
durability. They work very well for a few days, if they are 
properly adapted to the gas-burners; but by degrees the flame 
becomes smoky, and the apparatus is consequently 
useless or worse. The explanation of this fact is not 
offered by the learned Professor. Whatever may be 
the reason, it has not deterred attempts to modify 
these “‘improvers ;’’ and the Professor describes one 
which has been introduced by an officer of the Lyons 
GasCompany. This arrangement is illustrated here- 
with. The portion A B is of sheet brass, about 0°5 
millimetre thick ; but the part C is a lump of bronze 
weighing at least 120 grammes, and having in its 
interior a sort of chamber communicating with the inside of the 
chimney glass by an opening 8 millimetres in diameter, and with 
the outer air by seven or eight holes, 2 millimetres diameter. It is 
stated that although this device is comparatively costly, it has worked 
successfully for several months in the hands of some consumers of 
Lyons gas. It does not increase the draught of the chimney ; but, 
according to tests made with a Burel photometer, it improves the 
illuminating power of the gas-burner by from 82 to 86 per cent., 
according to the height of the flame. The apparatus is made by 
M. Morel, of Lyons. 


Tue EFrrect oF Frost oN CEMENT. 

Mr. Alfred Noble, Member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, read at the last annual meeting of the Society a paper 
upon the effect of frost upon cement mortar. He said that in the 
construction of a lock at the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, it was neces- 
sary to lay a concrete foundation in February. The weather was 
extremely cold; the thermometer being generally about zero. 
Portland cement was used for the concrete; and salt was freely 
employed to retard freezing, but without much effect. The con- 
crete was at once covered with a floor of timber and plank on which 
the masonry abutments were built; and the work was perfectly 
sound and satisfactory. In building some bridge piers for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad also, the cement mortar froze quickly 
after being spread on the stone—so quickly, indeed, that if the 
stone, while being set, could not be brought to a bearing by a little 
shaking, it was necessary to raise the stone, scrape off the frozen 
mortar, and spread a new bed. A few weeks later, after there had 
been milder weather, an examination of the open edges of the 
mortar beds showed that the mortar used during the coldest 
weather had set firmly, and no difference could be detected by 
examination of detached fragments between the piers built in the 
coldest or the mildest weather embraced in the period of construc- 
tion. Mr. Noble gave a number of records of experiments to show 
the effect of frost, and also of the addition of salt in the case of 
briquettes, from which it appeared that there is very little differ- 
ence in the ultimate strength of cement gau without sand, 
whether it has been frozen or not and with or without salt. In the 
case of cement mortar, however, gauged with equal parts of cement 
and sand, a large proportion of salt had a decided weakening effect 
upon the sample. In the course of the discussion on Mr. Noble’s 

aper, Mr. George S. Morrison said he had seen briquettes of Port- 
and cement that had been frozen into a solid lump of ice, and 
when thawed out were quite uninjured. The general opinion of the 
meeting was that in cold weather brine should be used instead of 
water for wetting mortar; the rule for proportions of salt being 
that said to have been adopted some years ago at Woolwich 
Arsenal. One pound of rock salt is dissolved in 18 gallons of water 
when the average temperature is 32° Fahr., with an additional 
ounce of salt for every degree of temperature below the freezing 
point. Masonry thus built will never be affected by frost. 


A New Process or Tuse Ro.uine. 

A remarkable process for forming weldless tubes of iron, steel, 
or other metal is described, although not very intelligibly, in a 
paper read by Mr. George H. Babcock at the recent meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Babcock exhibited 
to the Society a number of specimens of metallic tubes produced 
by a machine invented by two brothers named Mannesman, of 
Remscheid, in Germany, where he said the process is in practical 
operation. The apparatus consists of two slightly conical rollers, 
with their axes in different planes, so as to describe two lines in a 
twisted surface; their closest approach being at or near the bases of 
the cones. The surfaces of these cones may be threaded in such a 
way that they tend, in revolving, to draw towards their larger ends 
any body introduced between them. The bar to be formed into 
a tube should be approximately round, and is inserted endwise 
between the rollers while hot. The action of the revolving cones 
is to draw out and twist the bar, during which operation a hollow 
forms in its axis ; and when the bar emerges from the rolls it is a 
tube with a somewhat rough but nearly cylindrical and concentric 
bore, the inside surface of which shows a decided twist. Among 








had cooled, the bar was broken in the middle, and showed con- 
clusively by the colour and character of the bore that no tool, and 
not even the air, touched it during the operation of forming the 
tube; the interior having the same appearance as the fracture. 
The tubes thus formed may be expanded, moulded, or flanged at 
the same heat into regular weldless boiler tube or gas-pipe. The 
metal is not injured by the rough treatment to which it is subjected 
in passing through the rolls, as it will stand bending, flattening, 
expanding, or any other necessary after-treatment, without cracking. 
How the hole is formed in the inside of the bar by this machine is 
a mystery. The bar is only touched on the outside; there is no 
mandril; and Mr. Babcock could only describe the operation by 
saying that the hole appears to form itself. 


Communicated Article. 


LIQUID FUEL. 
By W. Ganpp, C.E., of Manchester. 

In the article on this subject which was published in the JournaL 
for June 7, I intimated that a mode of burning liquid fuels, other 
than the nozzle-blast method, might be found to constitute a more 
suitable means for the combustion of tar under retorts for gas dis- 
tillation ey and I therefore proposed to describe such a 
process in a future number. It is chiefly with this intent that the 
present article is written. 

The nozzle blast was found to have a few disadvantages in 
practice. First, though not perhaps the most important, is the 
unpleasant noise engendered. Then, unless it is managed with an 
amount of care perhaps not to be expected from ordinary firemen 
or stokers, a large quantity of waste and smoke, arising from 
incomplete combustion, is very liable to occur. Added to this, I 
found, in some cases, in consequence of the horizontal driving of 
the flame, a bad tendency to rifle or score the boiler-plates, although 
this is considerably modified by injecting, as shown in the diagram 
on p. 1032, in the angular direction, with the use of the fire-clay 
poe and in all cases there appeared to be a concentration 
or localization of the heat, at great intensity, at special points, 
instead of that general or equable diffusion of the heat evolved, 
over the whole area of the furnace chamber. 

The plan about to be described seemed to overcome all these 
points. The noise was not great; there was no rifling; nor was 
there any special concentration of the heat, as evidenced by the 
absence of burnt places either on the plates forming the crown of 
the furnace or of the fire-clay muffle, even after very prolonged 
firing. On the other hand, it must be noted that the system only 
lends itself to stationary furnaces, and thus is probably impossible 
of adaptation to steamships, or even to locomotives, for which at 
present the nozzle blast appears to form the only convenient and 

racticable mode of burning liquid fuels. Gas-retort furnaces, 
mes are stationary, as a rule; and thus it is that I have been 
led to think that the alternate method can be advantageously 
applied thereto. 











Fig.t. 





























Before the invention of the nozzle blast for this purpose, it will 
be remembered that tar and other liquids had been experimented 
with for burning purposes upon shallow trays, fluted bars, and 
numerous devices of this nature; and the invention of the writer 
may, in some respects, be described as reverting to the shallow 
tray arrangement, but with the addition of a diffused steam blast 





the exhibits was a bar which had been drawn down fine at each 
end, so that these ends escaped the action of the rolls. When it 


combined therewith. The portions of the apparatus actually 
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forming the working part for combustion is shown in the acccm- 
panying diagrams, of which fig. 1 is a plan view, fig. 2 a front 
view, and fig 8 a transverse section. It will readily be seen 
that this apparatus consists primarily of a flat shallow tray, 
in all not necessarily more than 2 inches high, which can be 
laid directly upon, and be of a size to cover the fire-bars of any 
furnace, and be shut in by the ordinary furnace door of probably 
any construction. The tray may be, and indeed is preferably of 
cast iron; thus rendering it of a very cheap construction. A, B, 
and C are pipes screwed into holes in the tray, for supplying oil or 
tar, steam, and water, the latter of which might be dispensed with, 
although preferred with most liquid fuels. The pipe B, supplying 
the steam, is also joined up with a range of pipes lying on the 
bottom of the tray, or at a slight elevation therefrom. This range 
of pipes may take any convenient form, but the one shown is pro- 
bably as simple to construct as any; and they are pierced with 
small holes, in a similar manner to the gas-pipes sometimes used 
in illuminations, which holes are for the emission of minute jets 
of steam, at intervals, all over the surface of the tray. The pipes 
A and C are in connection with cisterns, containing oil or tar in 
one, and water in the other, the level of which is kept constant, and 
at the level which is required in the tray, by means of ball-valve 
or equivalent apparatus for the purpose. Thecones or pyramids D 
have holes through them, for the supply of air, which enters under- 
neath by the ash-pit, and between the fire-bars; and they form a 
means, by the size of such openings, for controlling or limiting the 
amount to the needs of the fuel. The fuel lies on the bottom of 
the tray, and must be set by the cistern arrangement, so that 
neither it nor the water shall ever cover the range of steam- 
pipes. As soon as the liquid is lighted, the steam is turned 
on, when the whole operation becomes completely automatic, 
and thus of the highest economy as far as the labour of stoking is 
concerned. The height of the flame and the rate of combustion 
are regulated by the force of steam which may be turned on at the 
time, and thus is entirely under control. The oil or tar lying at 
the bottom of the tray is kept so cool that it never reaches the 
boiling point ; and as the same is burnt, the level in the cistern is 
lowered, and the valve consequently opened for further supply. 
The cisterns are fixed clear of the furnace, wherever convenient, 
and the reservoir of fuel may be at any reasonable distance, pro- 
vided the pipes forming the connection are such as will not become 
stopped up. 

It should hardly be necessary to state that in this arrangement, 
as in that of the nozzle blast, the highest results are obtained by 
the addition of a fire-clay or fire-brick muffle or lining of the 
furnace, where iron structures, such as steam-boilers, are con- 
cerned ; and by the most perfect insulation, by means of the heated 
gases, where the structure is entirely of fire- brick. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that there is now no patent in 
existence for this apparatus or mode of burning liquid fuels, and 
that gas engineers are perfectly free to use it, if they find it, by 
experiment, of any value whatever. That it is well adapted to the 
practical burning of tar under retorts I veritably believe. 











Tue Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Company, Limited, announce that 
the 6 per cent. debenture coupons will be paid on and after the 1st 
prox., at the Company’s bankers, Messrs. Prescott and Co. 


Porous earthenware is now made in Germany by mixing tempered 
clay to a proper consistency by means of water and naphthalene. 
Heat is then applied and the naphthalene evaporated. In this 
process the baked clay is left in a porous condition, while the 
naphthalene is drawn from the ovens, and afterwards condensed 
for use again. 

A suBsTITUTE for red or white lead is just now being introduced 
in America. It is a German invention, called graphite ‘‘ smear- 
grease,”’ intended to replace red lead in making joints for steam 
and gas fitting. It is made of pulverized and perfectly pure 
graphite, mixed with best boiled oil. The graphite being a natural 
lubricant, it is claimed that it enables a fitter to make a much 
tighter, and consequently a much more perfect joint. Further, it 
is claimed that a joint so made can remain any length of time, and 
will then yield to the ordinary pressure of the tongs. It is thus 
equally useful for bolts and screws. 

Tue Sheffield Correspondent of the Engineer furnishes, in the last 
number, an account of some interesting experiments with safety- 
lamps which recently took place on the premises of the Sheffield 
United Gas Company, at Neepsend. About 60 mining engineers 
and colliery managers were present. Professor Lupton, of the York- 
shire College, Leeds, attended during a part of the test, and 
examined the testing apparatus and the anemometers used to 
measure the velocity. The principal feature of the apparatus is 
that it is provided with escapes for the explosive gases set in motion 
by lamps unable to withstand the pressure brought to bear upon 
them, and which fire the miniature mine. A list of 24 lamps had 
been arranged, two of which—the Davy and the Barnsley Bonneted 
Mueseler—were not tried; the former, because the result was 
considered a foregone conclusion ; the latter, because similar to 
the Thorncliffe lamp. The best result attained during the after- 
noon was with the ‘‘ Gauzeless Safety-Lamp”—Mr. J. M‘Kinless’s 
patent—which continued to consume the gas within for two 
minutes, and at the end of that time was taken out, though with 
cracked glass, when the flame came back to the wick. Should a 
second test bear out this performance, the M‘Kinless lamp will, our 
contemporary’s correspondent thinks, establish the reputation of 
being an effective safety-lamp. 





Register of Patents. 


Punirication or Coan Gas.—Claus, C. F., of Wimbledon, Surrey. Nos, 
7580 and 7584; June 5, 1886. {[11d, each.]} 

The specifications of these two patents are, practically speaking, in 
identical terms ; and one of them will be produced almost in the inventor's 
own words :— 

In the specifications of patents No. 2838 of 1881 and No. 4644 of 1882, 
methods are described for the purification of coal gas by means of ammonia 
derived from the coal gas itself, and for the separation and utilization of 
bye-products*; and the present invention has reference to certain improve- 
ments whereby the gas can be almost completely purified in closed vessels 
by ammonia (and water) only, without lime or other chemicals, and with 
better utilization of bye-products than heretofore. 

In order to a clear understanding of the nature of the invention, the 
whole cycle of the operations which take part in it are thus described: 
Crude coal gas from retorts is first cooled and freed from tar by ordinary 
methods as completely as possible to obviate fouling of the scrubbers, 
The gas is then caused to pass through or in contact with ammoniacal 
liquor (which has been partially saturated, as described later on), and 
thereafter is mixed with ammonia gas. Any suitable apparatus may be 
employed for the purpose, such as scrubbers packed with coke or broken 
ganister brick, as shown in figs. 1 to 3—an arrangement of plant found 
to answer well in practice, for the purification of about 250,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day. 
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Fig. 1 is a block plan of five scrubbers and eight towers for the regene- 
ration of caustic ammonia, Fig. 2 is a vertical section of one of the 
heating towers, Fig. 3 is a plan of one of the trays of the heating 
towers with coil. The passage of the various fluids through the plant is 
indicated in the drawings by arrows—marked 1 for coal gas; 2 for 
ammonia gas; 3 for sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid; 4 for 
ammoniacal liquor ; and 5 for steam. 

Liquor is supplied to the top of each of the scrubbers and meets the 
gas which rises through them. After passing through one or two of 
these scrubbers, the gas is intimately mixed with a suitable quantity of 
ammonia gas, which is evolved from distilling apparatus (6 and 7) 
forming part of the purifying or regenerating plant hereafter described. 
This can be conveniently effected by allowing the ammonia gas to meet 
the coal gas at the top of the pipe which carries the coal gas from the 
second scrubber (B) to the third scrubber (C); or it can be effected by 
leaving an empty space at the top of the second scrubber, and allowing 
the ammonia gas to enter and mix with the coal gas there. Or they may 
meet at the inlet of the second scrubber. The introduction of ammonia 
gas at the stage above indicated is advantageous, inasmuch as in the 
first scrubber the greater part of the carbonic acid is removed, and there- 
fore the liquor in the second scrubber contains little carbonate and some 
sulphide and bisulphide of ammonium; and as little water enters with 
the ammonia, the liquor, after passing the second scrubber, is suitable 
for the removal of bisulphide of carbon, which is effected by exposing 
the gas to the action of the liquor. This can be done conveniently by 
pumping the liquor forward through one or more scrubbers (say C and D). 
The coal gas, after mixture with ammonia gas, is passed through the 
other scrubbers (say C, D, E) ; and in the last (E) is washed with spent 
liquor from the distilling apparatus, as will hereafter appear. If the 
scrubbers contain enough ammonia - they will if the directions given 
are carried out), the gas leaving the last scrubber will be practically free 
from carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and ammonia, and deprived 
of a considerable part of its bisulphide of carbon and cyanogen. 

The quantity of ammonia introduced into the scrubbers should not be 
less than will be equivalent to the impurities to be removed—i.e., suffi- 
cient to take up and form chemical combinations with the whole of such 
impurities. It is, however, desirable to keep the quantity as low as 
practicable, in order, inter alia, that the ammonia shall do its maximum 
work of purification. With a view to effect the purification of the coal gas 
by the ammonia in the scrubbers, provision is made (1) for the supply 
to the coal gas of a stream of ammonia sufficient to combine with the 
impurities to be removed from the gas to be purified, the stream of 
ammonia being practically uniform, and bearing as far as practical a 
constant proportion to the impurities to be removed; and (2) for tem. 
porary variations of the volume of the gas to be purified or the impuri- 
ties to be removed from the gas to be purified. To fulfil the first of these 
conditions, the liquor is caused to circulate through the series of appli- 
ances by any suitable means (pumps) that will give a uniform supply, 
which can be regulated in accordance with the quantity of gas that is 
for the time being required to be passed through the apparatus. In this 
way there is a practically uniform transfer of liquor from scrubber to 
scrubber of the gas purifying apparatus, and from them to the ammonia 
plant hereafter described, and from tower to tower in the ammonia 
plant, and finally of spent liquor from the distilling apparatus, back to 
the last scrubber. It results with such an arrangement that a propor- 
tionate (and consequently for the time being uniform) quantity of 
purified ammoniacal liquor will be generated and supplied to the scrubber 
or apparatus in which it is first exposed to the coal gas. The spent 
liquor is cooled before it goes to the scrubbers; and the water used for 
couling may be fed into a steam-boiler, or its contained heat may be 
otherwise utilized. The cooled spent liquor is the only liquor apart 
from the purified ammonia liquor used in washing the gas. Its volume 
is constantly increased by the steam condensed in the distilling appa- 
ratus, and the surplus is removed and carried to a reservoir for subse- 
quent treatment ; so that practically the same volume of liquor always 
remains in circulation through the system. The removal of the surplus 
spent liquor can be effected by carrying the waste liquor to a tank or 
reservoir higher than the scrubber which is to receive it, and in which 
the liquor is maintained at a constant level. By this, or by some other 
equivalent means, a uniform circulation of liquor throughout the system 
of scrubbers and towers can be maintained, and therefore a uniform 
addition of ammonia to the gas, because the quantity of caustic ammonia 
generated depends on the quantity of liquor which passes through the 
ammonia plant. As long as the temperature of the heating and distil- 
ling apparatus is kept practically constant, the generation of caustic 
ammonia will be regulated by the quantity of liquor that is set in circu- 
lation through the system ; and this can be easily controlled. 

In the above method of purification, it will be understood that a con- 
siderable quantity of ammonia in the free or caustic state will always be 
present in the scrubbers ; being retained in the porous material they 
contain, This will assist automatic purification, because when there is 
any temporary increase in the volume of crude coal gas, or in the quan- 
tity of impurity which it contains, there will always be enough free am- 
monia in the scrubbers to purify it for a considerable time. 

_ For purifying or regenerating the ammonia for re-use in gas purifica- 
tion, the plant employed is a modification of that described in patent 
No. 4644 of 1882. It consists of a series of towers, through which the 
liquor is pumped continuously, and in uniform quantity, as herebefore 
described; the liquor falling through each. The exact number of 
towers required depends upon their dimensions; but good results may 
be obtained with a series of eight, as in the illustrations. No. lisa 
washing tower filled with porous material—coke or broken ganister brick. 
It is supplied with cooled waste liquor from the distilling tower No. 7; 
and its use is to prevent any loss of ammonia. Nos. 2 and 3 towers are 
similar to No.1. No. 2 tower receives the gas liquor which is pumped 
to it as described. The liquor which is pumped to this tower is (1) the 
whole of the strong liquor from the first scrubber (A), and (2) the liquor 
from the preceding wash tower (No.1). From tower No. 2 the liquor is 
pumped to tower No. 3; from this to No. 4; and from this to No. 5. 
Nos. 4 and 5 towers are heating or decomposing towers, in which the 
liquor is exposed to a carefully-regulated temperature, which should not 
exceed 200° Fahr., as in the well-known method of Hills. The heating 
towers Nos. 4 and 5 contain no ganister or other porous material ; but 
instead a series of horizontal jacketed iron trays or coils lying in trays 





heated by close steam. The last-mentioned arrangement is the one 
illustrated in the drawing (fig. 2). These trays ¢ are nearly as large 
in length and breadth as the tower. Steam is admitted to the trays, 
if jacketed, or (in the arrangement shown) to the coils c, through 
a reducing valve if the steam pressure is subject to considerable 
variation; and it is thus easy, by regulating the valve, to keep the 
temperature of the liquor at the desired point, or sufficiently 
near it. The liquor falls down from tray to tray, and is thereby 
exposed to the regulated heating for a considerable time. The liquor 
that enters the heating tower No. 4 consists partly of liquor from the 
preceding tower No. 3 and partly of liquor from the final tower of the 
system No.8, Instead of having two heating towers, one of suitable 
dimensions may be used. By the above described treatment, as is well 
known, the greater part of the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen 
are expelled. These gases, with vapour of water and some ammonia, 
travel upward through the towers through which the liquor is flowing to 
the heating apparatus ; so that as the liquor travels from No. 2 to No. 3, 
from No.3 to No. 4,and from No. 4 to No. 5 towers, the gases and 
vapours expelled from it travel from No. 5 to No. 4, from No. 4 to No. 3, 
from No. 3 to No. 2, and finally pass through the wash tower No. 1, 
where all the remaining ammonia is removed. Carbonic acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen then escape in a nearly pure state, and are carried to 
the sulphur recovery plant. 

The recovery of the sulphur can be effected as described in patent 
No. 3608 of 1882. As a precaution against possible loss of ammonia, a 
sulphuric acid catch tower or towers may be substituted for the washing 
tower No.1. For this purpose a lead-lined tower or towers filled with 
pebbles or other suitable material may be used; and the gases and 
vapours from tower No. 2 may be passed through them. In this system 
of purification by ammonia, the ammonia naturally contained in the 
crude gas condenses in the scrubbers together with that added for the 
purpose of removing impurities. A quantity approximately equal to 
that contained in the crude gas is continuously or periodically removed 
either in the form of ordinary gas liquor, or by the methods described 
in patent 7582 of 1886.* In this manner the total amount of ammonia 
circulating in the plant remains practically constant, and the purification 
is carried on continuously by the same stock of ammonia. 

From the heating towers in which the liquor is treated as described, 
the liquor, which after such treatment contains little besides caustic 
ammonia, some carbonate of ammonia, and the fixed salts of ammonia, 
is pumped to the distilling towers. Any description of ammonia still 
may be used, but the patentee prefers scrubber towers resembling in 
construction the wash-tower already referred to as No. 1 tower, filled 
with suitable porous substance—such as broken ganister brick or coke. 
In the series previously adopted by way of illustration, the distilling 
towers may be described ‘as Nos. 6 and 7 towers. The liquor from the 
heating tower No. 5 falls through No. 6. Here it meets with the hot 
ammoniacal vapours coming from the following tower No. 7. It is then 
pumped to the top of No. 7 tower, in which the distillation is completed. 
At the bottom of this tower, the liquor comes in contact with naked 
steam. The steam, of course, expels from it all free ammonia and all 
ammonia present as carbonate or sulphide. Thespent liquor which flows 
from the bottom of this No. 7 tower contains a certain quantity of fixed 
salts of ammonia including the sulpho-cyanide. The spent liquor is 
then cooled and carried to the scrubbers as described. The hot vapours 
from the still (No. 6) are cooled in suitable apparatus; and the resulting 
liquor is conveyed to the scrubber in which it is to be exposed to the 
action of the coal gas. Apparatus suitable for the preparation of con- 
centrated ammoniacal liquor as that marked 8 in fig. 1 is illustrated 
at figs. 2 and 3 (and alternatively in figs. 7 and 8). For the sake of 
economy, the exhaust steam of the engine required for pumping and 
other work may be utilized in the towers. 

The scrubbers required for the process of purification described should 
be of somewhat larger total cubic capacity than those usually employed ; 
but the combined dimensions need not exceed 100 cubic feet for every 
ton of coal carbonized in 24 hours. However, where it is desired 
to remove bisulphide of carbon to a greater extent, scrubbers of larger 
capacity may advantageously be employed, or the number of them may 
be increased. 

The patentee does not confine himself to any precise number of 
scrubbers, but good results may be obtained with a series of five; and 
the towers used in the preparation of the purified and concentrated 
ammonia liquor, and previously referred to as Nos. 1 to 7, may be one- 
half of the dimensions of one of the scrubbers. 

Where a mcre compact plant is preferred, an arrangement may be 
employed such as represented in figs. 4 to 6—viz.,a block plan; vertical 
section of the heating apparatus; and a plan of one of the trays of the 
heating apparatus. 

In this modification, A, B, C, D, and E, are five scrubbers of ordinary 
pattern, connected and worked like those described with reference to 
the preceding arrangement of plant. The crude coal gas enters at the 
bottom of A, and the ammonia for purification at the top of C. In the 
plant for the regeneration of caustic ammonia, No. I is the catch tower 
supplied with spent liquor from the distilling tower No. VI (correspond- 
ing to Nos. 6 and 7 in the preceding arrangement) or with acid. No. II 
is a scrubber tower, corresponding and worked similarly to the towers 
Nos. 2 and 3 in the preceding arrangement. It receives the gas liquor 
from the scrubber A, and also the liquor from No. I, when spent liquor 
is used in this tower. From tower No. II the liquor is pumped to the 
heating apparatus No. IV corresponding to Nos. 4 and 5 in the pre- 
ceding arrangement—and overflows from tray to tray ; being heated by 
steam admitted underneath each liquor tray as shown in figs. 5 and 6. 
The purified liquor from No. IV is pumped to the ammonia distilling 
tower No. VI. The ammonia and steam pass from the top of the dis- 
tilling tower No. VI to a condenser No. VIII, in which the hot vapours 
are cooled and condensed. 

Before the complete purification of coal gas by the system above 
described can be effected, a sufficient quantity of ammonia must be in 
circulation through the scrubbers and towers. The quantity employed 
may vary to a considerable extent ; but good results are obtained if the 
weight of ammonia in circulation through the system varies between 50 
and 100 lbs. for every ton of coal carbonized in 24 hours. The quantity 





* See ante, p. 1123. 
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of spent liquor used as wash water in the last scrubber, which deter- 
mines the circulation throughout the system, must be sufficient to yield 
at the base of the first scrubber—i.e., the scrubber where the gas first 
enters—a liquor not weaker than 10-oz. strength. This quantity is 
generally from 40 to 80 gallons per ton of coal carbonized. 


HeEatine anv Cooxine py Gas.—Moffatt, W., of Hexham. No. 8878; 
July 7, 1886. [6d.] 
This invention, which relates to apparatus for heating and cooking by 
gas, consists (1) of a ‘double entrance’ burner—i ¢., a burner having 
two inlets for the admission of gas and air, the burner itself being in the 
form of a ring, or of other suitable form, provided with jets; and (2) in 
the application of such a burner in combination with a fret, grill, or 
similar device for supporting cooking utensils and adapted for attach- 
a. by hinging or otherwise, to a cooking-range to serve as an auxiliary 
cooker. 


Ennicnine Gas.—Livesey, J., of Westminster, and Whitehouse, W., of 
Birmingham. No. 9473; July 21,1886. [8d.] 
This is a modification of the “albo-carbon” type of carburetting 
apparatus; being an improvement on the arrangements described in 
patents No. 2135 of 1880 and No. 1131 of 1881. The claim is for con- 
structing the charging-plug—by which the solid naphthalene is fed into 
the carburetting vessel—as a cock, with passages arranged for regulating 
the carburation of the gas. 


Fig. 1. 


a 


7 

















Fig. 1 is a vertical section of the carburating vessel with its plug in 
position for passing the gas direct to the burner. Fig. 2 is an eleva- 
tion, partly in section, showing the plug in position for carburating the 
gas. Fig. 3 is a sectional plan of the plug and its passages. 

The carburating vessel is charged with naphthalene N or other suit- 
able hydrocarbon, introduced through the hole fitted with the plug P. 
This plug is made with a passage B directly through it, and two passages 
C and D opening downwards; and it is held in its seat, and stopped in 
each direction, by a stud working in a bayonet-catch slot E. In one 
— of the plug (fig. 1), the gas from the service-pipe passes up the 

t pipe G through the direct passage B to the pipe H, which leads it 
to the burner. In another position (figs. 2 and 3), the gas from G is 
directed by the passage C into the upper part of the vessel, which is 
occupied by hydrocarbon vapour, a portion of which mingles with the 
gas. The mixture flows by the passage D and the pipe H to the burner. 
The extent to which the gas is carburetted can be regulated by turning 
the plug P, so as to direct more or less of the gas by the passages C and 
D. Heat is communicated to the main vessel in the usual way—by 
radiation from the flame, and by conduction of the heat imparted by the 
products of combustion to the projecting bracket M. 


ArmospHertc Gas-Burners.—Imray, O.; communicated from C, Auer 
von Welsbach, of Vienna. No. 9755; July 28,1886. ([8d.] 

This invention relates to atmospheric gas-burners, more particularly 
applicable for heating to incandescence a suitably prepared hood of the 
kind described in patent No. 15,286 of 1885. 

It consists of a tube the lower part of which is arranged like an 
ordinary Bunsen burner—i.c., into the lower end of the tube is directed 
a small gas-jet ; while air can enter by lateral holes to mix with the gas 
as both ascend the tube. The upper end of the tube spreads out into a 
chamber of hemispherical form, which has a flat cover that does not quite 
extend to the periphery; so that all round the cover there is a narrow 
annular slit through which the mixture of air and gas issues, forming 
when ignited an annular flame. Through the hemispherical chamber a 
number of tubes pass vertically, connecting the hemispherical shell to 
the cover, and being open at both ends. Through these tubes air ascends 
into the middle space within the annular stream of air and gas mixture ; 
and this air, as well as that which is supplied outside the annular stream 
from the surrounding atmosphere, serves for the complete combustion of 
the gas. The annular flame, giving little luminosity but a high degree 
of heat, may be applied for many heating purposes; but it is par- 
ticularly applicable, as above stated, for heating to incandescence a hood 
of the kind referred to. 

——— 




















’ Fig. 1 is a vertical section of a burner according to this invention. Gis 


admitting air. The top of the tube expands in the form of a hemisphere 
B, with a cover C held to it by air-tubes D. The cover C is somewhat 
smaller in diameter than the hemisphere, so that there is a narrow 
annular passage E by which the mixture of gas and air issues in a flame 
—receiving additional air supply outside and also inside. Figs. 2 and 3 
are sections showing modified forms of the burner suitable for heating 
an incandescent hood. Fig. 4 is a plan of the burner fig. 3; and fig. 5 
is a view of one of the burners with the incandescent hood H supported 
within a glass chimney F, In the burner shown by fig. 2, the gas is sup. 
plied through several small holes at G; its quantity being regulated by a 
set screw 8. Air, entering the lateral apertures A, mixes with the gas 
from G; and the mixture rises at the top through a wire-gauze cap K, 
The bent wires P (adjustable in height) serve to support the incandescent 
hood ; the wire P! to guide the glass chimney, to prevent its damaging 
the mantle or hood ; while the gallery L carries a glass chimney, and (if 
desired) a globe surrounding it. In the burner shown by fig. 3 the top of 
the tube is covered by a grating K, with a central cone N projecting 
upwards. In this case the set screw M, for holding the supporting wire 
P at any desired height, is screwed between two set of cheeks formed by 
bending parts of the metal of the wing Q opposite ways, 


Gas Morors.—Clerk, D., of Glasgow. No. 12,912; Oct. 11,1886. [11d.] 
In carrying out this invention, in the case of a single-acting engine, 
two open-ended cylinders are employed—the motor cylinder and the 
pump ; and they are placed parallel, and as close together as conveniently 
possible, being fitted with pistons or plungers connected in the usual way 
to cranks on a crank-shaft. The pump crank is placed so as to follow 
the motor crank at an angle of from 45° to 60° ; and the pump is arranged 
to draw in a combustible mixture of air and gas, which it compresses and 
transfers to the motor cylinder when the motor piston is at the inner end 
of its stroke and during a short portion of its outward stroke. The pas- 
sages and valves of the motor are specially designed to avoid, as much as 
possible, any waste of gas by clearance spaces ; and the motor piston is 
within about } inch of the inner end of the cylinder when at the inner 
end of its stroke. The ignition of the gaseous mixture (by means of any 
suitable igniting device) takes place just when the whole of a charge has 
been transferred from the pump to the motor cylinder and the valve 
admitting it has been closed. The exhaust takes place partly through a 
port in the side of the cylinder in a position to be uncovered by the piston 
when at or near the outer end of its stroke; and the exhaust is com- 
pleted through a port and valve at the inner end of the cylinder during 
the inward stroke of the piston. By the partial exhaust at the forward 
port, the internal pressure is reduced so that the piston has scarcely more 
than atmospheric pressure to contend with in expelling the used gases 
through the valve at the back end; and at the same time the valve and 
exhaust passage at the back end will be as little heated as possible by 
the expelled gases. The inlet and exhaust valves of the motor cylinder, 
which are moved by means of eccentrics, are conical-seated disc valves; 
and when closed the exhaust-valve has its inner surface flush with the 
cylinder end. They have springs applied so as to close them, and air- 
cushions to-prevent knocking. The pump piston during each outward 
stroke draws in gas and air in suitable proportions—by preference, 
through a port closed by a conical-seated disc valve provided with 
@ spring and air-cushion ; the gas entering through small holes round 
the valve-seat, so that the gas and air become thoroughly intermixed. 
The gaseous mixture is compressed during the inward stroke of the 
pump piston and towards the end of that stroke is transferred to the 
motor cylinder. : 
In order to regulate the speed of the engine, the lever of a centrifugal 
speed governor acts on a steel piece moving with one of the eccentrics 
so as to rock a shaft through about a right angle, whereby the inlet gas 
and air valve is prevented from opening and the gas-cock is closed. The 
pump is thereby prevented from drawing in a charge; and a partial 
vacuum is in consequence formed by the outward stroke of its piston. 
At the same time the inlet-valve into the motor cylinder is kept closed ; 
the lever ordinarily opening it being moved by the governor action so 
as not to move it ; whilst the exhaust-valve is kept open ina similar way. 
Then, with the continued motion of the engine, as long as its speed is too 
great, the motor piston simply moves air in and out through the exhaust 
ports ; while the pump piston acts on the air in the pump as on a spring, 
and without drawing in or supplying to the motor cylinder any charge of 
combustible gaseous mixture. As soon as the speed becomes lowered to 
its proper rate, the governor removes the parts which obstructed the 
action of the valves, and the ordinary action of the engine proceeds; 4 
fresh charge being taken in at every out-stroke of the pump piston and 
exploded at every out-stroke of the motor piston. 


PunrtFicaTion or Coat Gas.—Watts, C. W., of St. Mary Axe, E.C., No. 
3267; March 3, 1887. (8d.] 

The patentee says: In the patent of C. F. Claus dated June 5, 1886 
(No. 7585), is described a method of preparing ammoniacal liquor for the 
purpose of removing bisulphide of carbon from coal gas, by causing the 
ammoniacal liquor to be sulphurized, without previous distillation, by 
contact with solid sulphur ; and the present invention has reference to a 
method of and apparatus for so sulphurizing ammoniacal liquor. A 
For this purpose the solid sulphur is placed in vessels through which 
the ammoniacal liquor is caused to flow on its way to the distributing 
apparatus of a scrubber in which bisulphide of carbon is to be removed ; 
means being provided for regulating and controlling the proportion of 
sulphur dissolved and taken up by the sulphide of ammonium in the 
liquor flowing through the vessels, so that the liquor may take up the 
required addition of sulphur without being excessively sulphurized. 

The necessary apparatus may be constructed in various forms. Figs. 1, 
2, and 3 show one arrangement; fig. 1 being a longitudinal vertical 
section, fig. 2 an end elevation, and fig. 3 a plan. i 

A is a tank provided with two transverse partitions B C, terminating 
somewhat below the top of the tank. The central compartment D of 
this tank is designed to receive the solid sulphur, which may advan- 
tageously be introduced into it in the form of clean lumps. The liquor 
flows in at E into the end compartment F, whence it flows over the par- 
tition B into the compartment D containing the solid sulphur, through 
which the liquor percolates ; thence it passes through an outlet G, at or 





the orifice by which gas enters the tube ; and A are the lateral orifices for 





near the bottom, into the other end compartment H. I is a pipe leading 
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to the distributor of the scrubber. It is in connection with the compart- 
ment H by several branches K, L, M, at different levels. N and O are valves 
or cocks. According as it is desired that more or less sulphur shall be 
dissolved and taken up by the sulphide of ammonium in the liquor, one 
or other of the branch pipes is opened for the escape of the liquor from 
the end compartment H; the others being closed. In this way the level 
of liquor in the compartment D containing the sulphur is determined. 
In connection with the iniet-pipe E, valves are provided for bye-passing 
the sulphurizer when recharging, The tank is provided with a cover P, 
in which there is a manhole Q, with lid R for recharging. Also in the 
wall of the tank there are man-holes, with lids for cleaning. 











Figs. 4 and 5 illustrate a modification, according to which in lieu of 
providing different valves for adjusting the level of liquor in the com- 
partment containing the sulphur, so that the liquor can be exposed to 
the desired column of sulphur, a syphon arm § is provided within the 
last compartment H; this syphon arm being able to be swivelled so that 
its mouth may be brought to any desired level within the compartment. 
This syphon-pipe is in connection with the pipe leading from the com- 
partment H containing it to the distributor. In fig. 5 dotted lines indi- 
cate the several positions that the mouth of the swivelling-pipe can be 
caused to assume. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

8663.—Cowan, D., ‘‘ Improvements in burners or stoves for heating 
by gas.”’ June 16. 

8675.—Hates, T., ‘‘ Improvements in gas dip-pipes.” June 16. 

8679.—Mezezz, A. G., ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of gas and 
apparatus therefor.” June 16. 

8682.—Brarruwarre, C. L., jun., and I., ‘‘ Improvements in regulators 
for gas supply, especially applicable to water heaters or boilers heated 
by gas.’”’ June 16. 

8692.—Oscrnsy, J., ‘‘ Regulating atmospheric gas-burners.” June 16. 

8737.—Witans, J. W., and M‘Cutzocu, J. B., ‘‘ An improved arrange- 
ment of a motor or prime mover adaptable for working by steam, gas, 
water, compressed air, or any other such power.’”’ June 17. 

8756.—Harzis, J. T., ‘‘ Improvements in cocks, taps, valves, and other 
like appliances for stopping or controlling the flow or passage of water, 
steam, gas, or other fluid.”’ June 17. 

8781.—Buregss, H. J., ‘‘ Improvement to gas-burners.”’ June 18. 

8796.—Cooxson, N. C., “Improvements in the construction of pipes 
for the conveyance of fluids, fumes, and gases.’’ June 18. 

8818.—Brrcuey, C. G., ‘‘Improvements in gas motor engines.” 
June 18, 

8833.—Pickarp, E., ‘‘An improvement in measuring the amount or 
intensity of light.” June 20. 
P 8876.—Gatu1, J., ‘An improved gas-stove for domestic purposes.” 

une 22. 

8925.—Tx1peman, G., ‘Improvements in water-meters.” June 22. 

8949.—Patuer, E. J., ‘‘A regenerated [sic] lamp for illumination 
and heating.” June 23. 

8953.—Avery, R. B., “New and useful improvement in method and 
apparatus for generating gas or gases for illumination, heating, and 
metallurgical purposes from liquid hydrocarbons and steam, and liquid 
hydrocarbons and air.” June 23. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
(AFTER THE FOURTH YEAR. ] 
1060.—Vow Marri, F., ‘‘ Gas motor.” 
1116.—Sreet, R., and another, ‘‘ Gas-engines.” 
1173.—Tuompson, W. H., and others, ‘‘ Heating steam boilers by gas 
combustion.” 
1264.—Tvucxett, J., and another, ‘‘ Gas regulator.” 
1323.—Box, W. W., and another, “ Purification of gas.” 
1373.—Boutt, A. J. (Geoffroy-Gomez), ‘* Gas-stoves.”’ 








Ir is reported that some water analysts have arranged to compare 
samples of the Thames water drawn from the river before the Henley 
carnival, with some taken after the regatta has begun, with the view of 
showing the extent to which the river is polluted by the house-boats and 


Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE GAS INSTITUTE AND MR. BRAY. 
Sir,—Having received a circular letter from Mr. Bray on this matter, 
which is rapidly becoming a nuisance, perhaps you will allow me space 
in the Journat to quote that gentleman’s own words, showing that at 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition he acted in a high-handed and unbecoming 
a. which has been the main cause of all subsequent unpleasantness 
to him. 

In one of his published series of letters there is one (which appeared on 
Dec. 27, 1884) wherein the following admissions are made :— 

“T undertook to exhibit my manufactures from October, 1882, to the end 
of March, 1883, and did so, fulfilling every obligation. A fortnight before 
the time of closing, the Company, however, sent a circular to exhibitors, 
asking them to allow their goods to remain till the end of April. 
replied, regretting 7 inability to comply with the request, on account of 
engagements entered into on the expectation that the exhibition would 
be closed at the time named in the prospectus. The Com sent a 
courteous answer of regret that I was obliged to leave, an admittin 
that, under the circumstances, no other course was open to me. Accord- 
ingly, all my exhibits, excepting the nave lanterns, which the Executive 
refused to deliver up, were removed at the end of March, and sent to Shef- 
field and other exhibitions. Neither in that circular or letter was a word 
said about jurors, tests, or awards, nor had information been given mein 
any other way. But after my exhibits had been removed, and my repre- 
sentative had left the Palace, I was astonished to receive from the Crystal 
Palace Company a circular, dated April 2, announcing that Jurors had 
been appointed for the Gas Section; and afterwards a letter stating that 
the exhibits would be tested and awards granted. I protested to the Com- 
pany against their injustice in having allowed me to leave, in ignorance of 
their intentions, but received no satisfaction.” 

Now, Sir, I need not continue the quotation further. Naturally Mr. 
Bray would be astonished when he found that his own rashness had 
placed him in a false position ; and your readers will easily imagine the 
notice that would be likely to be taken of his protests after withdrawing 
his exhibits in such a manner. The whole tenor of the letters previous 
to the one above quoted showed him to be in conflict with the Com- 
mittee and authorities, and his action in withdrawing, in the manner 
and at the time he did, convicts him of stupidity and rashness; and I 
venture to say that the verdict of The Gas Institute, while common 
sense prevails, cannot be other than “ Serve him right.” 

With regard to this last circular, which contains charges against 
Messrs. G. Livesey, T. Newbigging, R. Morton, C. Hunt, and your 
JournaL, there is no doubt that The Gas Institute will continue to 
believe in the honour of these gentlemen in preference to that of Mr. 
Bray, especially after the Widnes episode. Verily The Gas Institute is 
a long-suffering body, if it continues to permit its meetings to be turned 
into a bear-garden once every year at the will of any individual. I am 
so convinced of the hollowness of the whole affair, that I hope some 
member of standing will, if the ensuing Glasgow meeting is disturbed, 
move Mr. Bray’s expulsion. I would do this myself; but I am only 

June 25, 1887. Aw AssocraTE. 


TESTING ANTHRACENE FOR THE MARKET. 

Sm,—All who are interested in coal tar and coal-tar products owe 
their thanks to “‘ Manufacturer” for writing, and to you for publishing 
the letter that appeared under the above heading in the Journau for the 
14th inst. It may appear at a first glance purely a matter con- 
cerning tar distillers; but gas makers are in degree, if not in manner, 
equally affected. Whatever reduces the prices obtained by distillers for 
their products, lessens the price they can pay for tar. 

‘* Manufacturer” truly asserts that chemical products in general are 
not subject to the restrictions by which sales of anthracene are confined. 
If I buy a cargo—say 1000 tons—of nitrate of soda, of bones, of mineral 
phosphates, or of pyrites, or if I sell like quantities of any manufactured 
manure, the buyer and seller in each case name their own chemists, 
the mean of whose estimation is accepted under normal conditions. 
Thus even suspicion and doubt of accuracy is avoided—is, in fact, 
rendered impossible. This practice universally prevails except in sales 
of anthracene. On making a sale of this article to the foreign alizarine 
makers, one finds that the sampling and determinations are limited by 
the buyers to one English chemist. The ill-feeling thereby produced is 
not decreased on ascertaining that the size of a parcel for analysis is, 
by this same chemist, unnecessarily limited. As an instance, allow me 
to mention a disputed case, now pending. I sold quite recently two 
parcels of 15 and 35 tons of anthracene, to be delivered in London. The 
sampling and determination were, as usual, to be made by this one 
recognized chemist. On the arrival of the goods in London, I sent a 
qualified chemist to assist in sampling. The selected specialist at first 
declared to divide the parcel into ten portions, to be separately sampled 
and determined; and finally declined to proceed unless the parcel was 
divided into five lots. To this my representative refused to assent. As 
I sold the whole in two lots, I maintain that I ought not to be charged 
with more than two estimations. In order to settle the dispute, I have 
offered to allow the 50 tons to be deemed as two of 15 tons each and one 
of 20 tons. 

‘“‘ Manufacturer ’’ also refers to the great variation in the estimations. 
I shall have duplicate samples sent to Mr. Nickels and other specialists, 
and, if you will permit me, will comutunicate to you the final results, in 
order to emphasize the importance of this question. *, Becus 

King’s Lynn, June 17, 1887. - P 


Tue Use or Gas Liquor ror Grass Growmc.—“ Country Manager” 
writes: ‘* May I ask, through the Journat, whether any working manager 
ean inform me of a case where gas liquor has been used in villages for 
grass growing? There is no sale for it in my place, and I cannot throw 
it away, as the people complain of the stench it causes in the drains. I 
may say that the works I am alluding to are three miles from a railway 
station, and carbonize about 200 tons of coal per annum. I am told 
that in some places the farmers have been known to fetch the liquor 
from a distance of four miles, and use it upon grass land. If anyone 
could give instances where it is so employed, to the advan of the 
farmer, it would be a great boon, and help the. very small works to get 











other water residences. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, June 20. 

The Standing Orders Committee reported that the Standing Orders not 
complied with in the case of the Weymouth and Melcombe Regis Corpora- 
tion Bill ought to be dispensed with, and the Bill allowed to proceed, 
provided that Part V. [relating to the purchase of the water and gas 
undertakings] be struck out of the Bill. 

A petition against alteration in the Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge 
Gas Bill was presented by Lowther Bridger. 


THuRsDAY, JUNE 23. 

The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill was brought from the 
Commons, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill was read a second 
time, and committed. 

Petitions against the Liverpool Water and Improvement Lill were pre- 
sented from (1) the Great Western Railway Company, and (2) the Severn 
Commissioners. 


Fripay, June 24, 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Order applicable to the Ga& 
and Water Provisional Orders Bill had been complied with. 

The Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill was reported 
without amendment. 

Petitions against the Liverpool Water and Improvement Bill were pre- 
sented from (1) Runcorn, Weston, and Halton Water Company, (2) Con- 
servators of the Severn Fishery District, (3) Sharpness New Docks and 
Gloucester and Birmingham Navigation Company, (4) Corporations of 
Worcester and Bridgnorth, (5) Staffordshire and Worcester Canal Company, 
and (6) Corporation of Cheltenham. 6 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22. 
The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill was read the third time, 
and passed. 


Fripay, June 24, 
To-day the Croydon Commercial Gas Bill came before the Standing 
Orders Committee, who, without discussion, formally dispensed with com- 
pliance with Standing Orders in the case of the Bill. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 

(Before Mr. Gites, Chairman; the Hon. A. R. D. Exuiot, Mr. T. D. 
Bourton, Mr. Montacu, and Mr. Bonuam-CartTeER, Referee.) 
LIVERPOOL WATER AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

TentH Day—WepDnNEspay, May 18. 

To-day the second part of this Bill, which deals principally with the 
supply of water to towns on the route of the Vyrnwy aqueduct, was pro- 
ceeded with. Among the opponents of this portion of the Bill were the 
Severn Commissioners, the Conservators of the Severn Fisheries, the 
Great Western Railway Company, and the Corporations of Worcester and 
Cheltenham. The latter Corporation, in their petition, stated that the first 
schedule to the Bill contained copies of nine agreements entered into 
between the Corporation of Liverpool and other corporations and persons 
for the sale and supply of large quantities of water from the Vyrnwy 
aqueduct, amounting to upwards of 5,250,000 gallons a day. It was con- 
tended that in the event of parliamentary sanction being given to these 
agreements, the several corporations, authorities, and persons named—all 
of whose districts and properties are outside the limits of the Act of 1880— 
would have the right to demand the supply to them of the quantity of 
water mentioned in the agreements; and from the supply of this water, at the 
prices named in the agreements, the Corporation might ultimately realize 
a revenue of nearly £45,000a year. Five of the scheduled agreements were 
negotiated and entered into by the Corporation of Liverpool while the Bill 
for the Act of 1880 was passing through Parliament, and prior to the 
Royal Assent being given to the Act, without the knowledge of the peti- 
tioners or any of the parties interested, or of the Committee of the House. 
At the time the provisions as to Snes water weresaccepted and 
agreed upon, it was calculated that there would be a very considerable 
surplus of water flowing from the Vyrnwy reservoir down the river, in 
addition to the compensation water provided for by the Act of 1880; but 
the extension of the limits of suppl a making new and heavier draughts 
upon the quantity of water stored from time to time would lower the 
water in the reservoir, and thus enable it to hold a great portion of what 
would otherwise flow down the river as surplus water. The hardship of 
taking water from the watershed of the Severn for the supply of another 
district, on which the opposition to the Bill of 1880 was to a great extent 
based, would, it was pointed out, be intensified to an extent which could 
not have been foreseen in 1880, when the calculations as to compensation 
water and otherwise were necessarily based upon the capacity of the works 
and the probable requirements of the inhabitants within the limits of supply 
of the Corporation as then existing. The petitioners submitted that the 
continuance of an uninterrupted supply of water in all seasons from the 
River Severn to the inhabitants of their district was of vital and supreme 
importance to them; and that this supply would be most seriously en- 
dangered by the ee proposed to be authorized by the Bill. More- 
over, they and the corporations and sanitary authorities of other towns 
within the Severn watershed might therefore find it necessary to obtain a 
supply of water direct from the Vyrrnwy. This would be rendered impractic- 
able by the provisions of the Bill if poone into law; and these provisions 
would be most prejudicial to the inhabitants generally of the whole area 
depending for its water supply on the Severn. 

r. PemBER said the subject matter of the second part of the Bill was 
contained in clauses 24 and 25. The former confirmed agreements for 
the supply of water to certain towns and bodies; and the latter sought 
to give a general power to the Corporation of Liverpool to supply water to 
local authorities and others. [The following is the text of the 25th 
clause :—‘It shall be lawful for the Corporation to supply water by 
agreement in bulk or otherwise, and for domestic or other purposes, to 
any local or sanitary authority or person any part of whose district or pre- 
mises is situate within 20 miles of the Vyrnwy or Rivington aqueducts, on 
such terms and conditions in all respects, and for such periods, as the 
Corporation and such local or sanitary authority or person may from 
time to time agree: Provided that nothing in this section shall authorize 
the Corporation to supply water within the limits of supply of any sanitary 
or local authority, company, or corporation legally competent and willing 
to afford a supply within those limits, except with the consent of such 
authority, company, or corporation; nor shall the Corporation under any 
such agreement supply water so as to interfere with their giving a proper 
supply for all purposes to persons within their limits of supply.”] The 


Corporation looked forward to the time when local authorities other than 


those mentioned in the previous clause might ask for water from the 
Corporation; and the clause gave power to supply them. The total 
amount of water proposed to be supplied from the Vyrnwy under the 
agreements scheduled to clause 24 was 5,353,000 gallons a day out of 
the 13,000,000 gallons which would pass through the first pipe from 
this source. The learned Counsel then referred to the Act of 1880 (by 
which the Vyrnwy scheme was sanctioned), one of the clauses of which 
gave the Corporation power to impound all the waters of the Vyrnwy 
subject to compensation water being given to certain authorities, including 
the Severn Commissioners. The short point of the Corporation was that, 
subject to compensation water, they took the right to “all” the water, 
The Committee of 1880 decided that the effect of the Vyrnwy scheme 
would be salutary to fishing in the Severn; and they took care that for 
certain populous places there should be a supply of water guaranteed by 
agreement. When the petitioners alleged that the Committee of 189) 
never intended that the Corporation of Liverpool should have the power 
of supplying the large districts along the line of mains, he reminded them 
of what the Committee actually did. They knew the Corporation were 
going to supply these populous districts of Lancashire, and they knew 
that agreements were signed before the Bill was passed. Further, the late 
Mr. J. B. Aspinall, the promoters’ Counsel, promised on their behalf that 
they would enter into agreements with other populous districts, and that 
they would come to Parliament later on to have these agreements 
sanctioned at their own expense. The petition of the Great Western 
Railway set forth that the Company were deeply interested in the River 
Severn; and they had annually to pay large sums of money to the Severn 
Navigation Commissioners, in order to make up any deficiency below the 
sum of £14,000 per annum in the tolls of the Severn navigation. Con- 
sequently anything that would, or might, injuriously interfere with the 
navigation of the river and the tolls derivable therefrom was a matter of 
serious importance to them. The petitioners objected to the agreements 
being confirmed unless their interests in connection with the Severn were 
fully protected and ample compensation made to them for any loss or in- 
jury they might sustain. He (Mr. Pember) fearlessly stated that if the 
Corporation chose to take away the whole 39 million gallons, there was 
nothing to stop them. The petitioners were treating the whole thing as if 
it were new matter this session. After some further comments on the 
petition, the learned Counsel concluded by stating that he would simply 
call the Deputy Town Clerk to confirm the agreements. 

Mr. Clare was then called, and gave formal evidence as to the agree- 
ments entered into respecting the supply of water, and said the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool believed they were under a parliamentary obligation to 
do s0, 


EveventH Day—Tuurspay, May 19. 

Mr. Clare was cross-examined by Mr. BrppeR, on behalf of the Severn 
Commissioners, as to the compensation water mentioned in the Act of 
1880; and he said that it was not proposed to interfere with that by the 
present Bill. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider the clauses of the first 
portion of the Bill, dealing with rents and water-rates, respecting which 
they gave their decision on the preamble on the previous Tuesday. i 

Mr. Pemser said he had carefully read over the Committee’s decision, 
and he proposed to make the amended preamble read as follows :—“ From 
and after the 31st day of December, 1887, the rate authorized to be levied 
under section 27 of the Liverpool Corporation Water-Works Act, 1862, 
shall be 3d. in the pound, instead of 6d. in the pound, and the whole of 
such rate of 3d. shall be payable by the owner of the premises subject to 
such rate.” This was carrying out the Committee’s decision on that part 
almost verbatim. 

Mr. Batrour Brownz said if the opponents discussed this altered clause, 
they would be precluded from opposing the preamble of the Bill in the 
House of Lords. As soon as he knew how the preamble was modified, he 
would leave the room; reserving his right to oppose in the other House. 
The pea were simply altering certain clauses; the preamble was 
exactly as it was before. 

Mr. PemBer handed in the following amended clause in accordance with 
what he considered was the decision of the Committee :—‘ Section 48 of 
the Liverpool Corporation Water-Works Act, 1862, shall be read and have 
effect as if the maximum domestic water-rent in respect of a dwelling- 
house were 64 per centum, instead of 5 per centum, on the net annual 
value of such dwelling-house; and notwithstanding anything contained in 
this section, the Maximum domestic water-rent in respect of a dwelling- 
house situate beyond the limits of the city shall not exceed 6} per centum 
on such net annual value.” He (Mr. Pember) said the preamble could be 
amended so as to end: “It is expedient to alter the water charges in 
Liverpool as hereinafter contained;” and then the alteration just read 
would follow. 

Some discussion ensued as to whether the alteration should appear as 
part of the preamble or in the clauses. 

The CuarRMaN remarked that he expected the learned Counsel would 
have agreed upon the form in which the alteration was to be made. 

Mr. Bonnam-CarTER said the Committee accepted Mr. Pember’s reading 
of the preamble provisionally. 

The Crarrman, in the course of further discussion, said the Committee 
intended that the water-rent should be the same inside the city as out, and 
that the 3d. rate should be an additional charge not touching water at all. 
They looked upon it as a sort of improvement rate for Liverpool. They 
thought that if they charged a 6d. water-rent outside the city, they ought to 
charge it inside. 

Mr. PemBer said this was a very serious decision. The Committee placed 
the outside consumers in a better position than they were before the Bill 
was promoted. 

The Cuarrman remarked that the Committee were of opinion that pro- 

perty in Liverpool should pay more than property outside. 
Mr. PemBer pointed out that the outside districts had not to find the 
capital, that they ran no risk, and that the Corporation could not make any 
profit out of the water supplied. He objected to the consumer outside the 
city being in a better position than the one inside the city. 

he CuarrMan said the Committee thought it just and right that pro- 
perty within the city should pay more in the shape of water-rent than 
ag nag A outside. 

r. PEMBER observed that if this was the decision of the Committee, the 
Corporation of Liverpool would have to reconsider their position. The 
result of the decision of the Committee would be to reduce the income of 
the Corporation by not less than £17,000, which was a serious thing, espe- 
cially when, in the interests of the outside districts, they had been put to 
the expenditure of more than £2,000,000. 

The Cuarrman said the Committee would like to have time to consider 
the figures, which had been put in during the inquiry, as to what the loss 
or otherwise to the Corporation would be. 

Mr. PemBer intimated that the Corporation must have time to reconsider 
their position after the announcement of the Chairman. He desired to 
know whether the 3d. rate was to include water for public purposes for 
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The Cuarran said the Committee did not think it right that the Cor- 
ration of Liverpool should pay twice over for water for sanitary pur- 
poses, and that the 3d. rate should cover this; the Corporation having 
every discretion to use as much water for the purpose as they thought 


roper. 
F +, ll 17, which dealt with this part of the charges, was then struck 
out of the Bill; as was also the clause which placed the Corporation under 
an obligation to ley special fire-mains for the benefit of out-districts. 

Mr. PemBeR said that, although the Corporation were not satisfied with 
the decision of the Committee, they would take time to consider whether 
they would accept the Bill with the alterations made, and would say on 
the following day what they intended to do. 


TweLrTH Day—Frmay, May 20. 

The Committee to-day resumed the consideration of the portion of the 
Bill relating to the Vyrnwy. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, F.R.S., examined by Mr. PemseERr, said he gave 
evidence in support of the Bill of 1880, and heard what was said about the 
compensation water to be given to the Severn, also the reasons why the 
agreements were not made clauses of the Bill. As far as he understood, 
the compensation water to be given to the Severn Commissioners was 
settled on the basis of the Liverpool Corporation being allowed to take all 
the waters of the Vyrnwy. In the original Bill the compensation water 
proposed to be given was 8 million gallons; but it was ultimately increased 
to 10 million, and was a first charge on the reservoir. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BippeR, for the Corporation of Cheltenham, 
witness said the amount of compensation water was about a quarter of 
what was taken by the Corporation as calculated upon the quantity of 
water abstracted in the three driest years; but it would be less than a 
fourth. The Bill of 1880 was brought forward on the ground of the pro- 
spective needs of Liverpool itself. He did not know why that Act did not 
contain general powers for the Corporation to supply other bodies. 

The Cuarrman: Is there any power under the Act of 1880 to take more 
than 39 million gallons a day from the Vyrnwy ? 

Witness : Yes; the Corporation can take whatever Providence pleases to 
give them. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pemser: Parliament fixed the compensation water 
on the basis that 10 million gallons was to go into the Severn, and that 
Liverpool could take all the rest of the water. 

This closed the evidence for the promoters. 

Mr. Brpper then addressed the Committee on behalf of the Corpora- 
tions of Cheltenham, Worcester, and Bridgnorth. He said that the Bill 
was an attempt on the part of the Corporation of Liverpool to alter 
the general law—not for any purpose of public good, but solely for 
their own exclusive benefit and profit. The general law laid down 
the conditions under which a corporation could supply bodies out- 
side their own district; and it was very inexpedient to put any 
special exception in any Act unless there were peculiar circum- 
stances which rendered it desirable. No urgent reason had been put 
forward for an alteration of the general law. He admitted that the 
Corporation, by the Act of 1880, had power to take from the Vyrnwy as 
much water as they pleased. But he contended that this was only given 
them for their own district, and not for other towns, and that what they 
did not take ought to go down the Severn. In 1880 the Corporation 
represented that they were not going to trade in water; but the real 
object of the portion of the Bill under consideration was to make them 
traders. With the exception of Warrington and Widnes, he objected to 
the confirmation of the agreements. 

Mr. PemBroke STEPHENS, for the Severn Commissioners, next addressed 
the Committee. He contended that the present action of the Liverpool 
Corporation was to upset the agreement come to in 1880. No public case 
had, he submitted, been made out for parliamentary sanction to the pro- 
posals of this part of the Bill. 

Mr. Saunpers, Q.C., for the Great Western Railway Company, also 
argued that what was proposed by the Bill was unprecedented, and was 
not given to Manchester when they obtained the Thirlmere scheme. 

Mr. Wiis Bunp having been heard on bebalf of the Severn Fishery 
Board, the room was cleared. 

On the public being re-admitted, 

The CuarrMaN announced that the Committee had confirmed the settle- 
ment as to the agreements. 


THIRTEENTH Day—Monpay, May 23. 

The Committee proceeded to consider the clauses of the part of the Bill 
dealing with the supply of water in bulk, and the confirmation of certain 
agreements entered into between the Corporation aud other towns. 

Mr. Pemser said the Committee, in giving their decision on the previous 
Friday, intimated that a proviso should be put in clause 25, making the 
agreements terminable on reasonable notice, and they had allowed him to 
interpret this notice as five years. 

The CuarnMan intimated that this entirely met the views of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Pemper next brought up clause 8, which fixed the rate of 3d. in the 
pound, and generally carried out the decision of the Committee on the first 
part of the Bill. For the information of the Committee, the learned 
Counsel intimated that the feeling the Corporation had as to the decision 
was one of unmitigated dislike. 

Mr. Moon said he had to bring up a proviso to the clause, for the purpose 
of exempting the London and North-Western Railway from such rate in 
respect of any lands occupied and used as a railway constructed under the 
authority of any Act of Parliament. 

The Committee declined to insert the proviso asked for. They next pro- 
ceeded to consider the clauses relating to the improvement portion of the 
Bill, which was unopposed; and certain formal amendments having been 
inserted, to meet suggestions made by the Local Government Board, the 
Bill was ordered to be reported. 





A Larce Water Consumer.—From an official return it appears that in 

the last complete half year—the last six months of 1686—the North- 
Eastern Railway Company paid for water for the use of their locomotives 
the large sum of £12,876, or at the rate of £2146 per month. This is a 
large sum to be divided amongst the water companies at several of the 
chief junctions; but it is noticeable that of late since softer waters have 
been more used, the locomotives of this great Company have been freer from 
explosion than was the case a few years ago. 
_ StTowmMaRKET WaTER Suppiy.—Although there has not been any formal 
inauguration of a supply of pure water in Stowmarket, this object has now 
been accomplished. ‘The work of laying the mains in the various parts of 
the town has been completed, and already many householders are using 
the water with the utmost satisfaction, both as to quality and quantity. 
The expense has necessarily been large; but it is confidently predicted 
that the public will appreciate the water to such an extent as to make 
the —— financially successful. The supply is due to the energetic 
action of Messrs. Greene and Son, who have carried out the undertaking. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
TuHuRspDAY, JUNE 23. 
(Before Justices Matnew and Cave.) 
HOLIDAY V. THE CORPORATION OF WAKEFIELD. 
THE COLLIERY WORKINGS UNDER THE ARDSLEY RESERVOIR. 

This was a 2 case, raising the question as to the amount of the 
compensation the plaintiffs were entitled to receive in consequence of the 
defendants, by constructing a reservoir, having preven them from 
working certain seams of coal lying under lands in the townships of East 
and West Ardsley. The plaintiffs worked, under lease, four seams of coal 
at East and West Ardsley; and in 1880 the Corporation of Wakefield, who 
had obtained powers to construct a reservoir in these townships, and to 
acquire lands compulsorily for the purpose, gave the plaintiffs notice to 
treat for the minerals adjoining the site of their reservoir, and eventually 
the case was referred to arbitration,* and the Umpire found that a prudent 
lessee, working without right to compensation, would be compelled, by 
reason of apprehension of injury, to abstain from working or getting 50 per 
cent. of the cannel and black coal. The questions submitted for the deci- 
sion of the Court were: First, whether, by virtue of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act or otherwise, the plaintiffs were entitled to claim and to 
recover compensation for the prospective ae yee py of the working of the 
above-named quantity of the cannel and black coal ; secondly, whether, by 
virtue of the Act or otherwise, the plaintiffs were entitled to recover com- 
pensation for being prevented from sinking a shaft at Blue Pits. If the 
Court answered both questions in the affirmative, the plaintiffs would be 
entitled to £13,214. If it answered the first in the affirmative, and the 
second in the negative, they would be entitled to £13,064. If, however, the 
Court answered both questions in the negative, the plaintiffs would be 
entitled to recover a little more than £8000 only. The plaintiffs submitted 
that they were entitled to the larger amount; whereas the defendants 
contended that the Arbitrator had no power to award the plaintiffs more 
than the smaller sum. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL (Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P.) and Mr. Stoxes 
appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Meapows Wurre, Q.C., and Mr. Wesr 
represented the defendants. 

he ArToRNEY-GENERAL maintained that the Umpire was at liberty to 
award compensation for any damage which the plaintiffs had sustained, 
or could prove to his satisfaction that they would sustain, by reason of 
their mines being injuriously affected by the execution of the Corporation 
works ; and, further, that they were entitled, under sections 6 and 25 of 
the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, to call upon him to give them the 
price of any coal which they could satisfy him would have to be left in sitw 
owing to the ——— works. 

Mr. Meapows Waite, on behalf of the Corporation, submitted that the 
Umpire’s jurisdiction in this reference was limited by the notice to treat; 
and that he could not award compensation for any subject matter except 
the value of the claimants’ interest in the quantity of Middleton coal they 
were compelled to leave unworked. 

Their Lornpsuips gave judgment for the plaintiffs for the larger amount 
claimed, with costs. 

Notice of appeal was given. 





COURT OF SESSION.—OUTER HOUSE. 
TuuRsDAY, JUNE 23. 
(Before Lord M‘LaRen.) 
FLETCHER UV. MAGISTRATES OF GLASGOW. 

In this case, Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of Warrington, sought to have the 
Magistrates of Glasgow, in their capacity of Gas Commissioners, inter- 
dicted from infringing letters patent granted to him in February, 1883, 
for improvements in cooking stoves or ranges. The improvement con- 
sists ae latch, which enables the ovens of stoves or ranges to be used 
for cooking by the simultaneous or alternative use of gas or ordinary solid 
fuel, without structural alteration of the stove. Respondents, it was 
averred, had for some months manufactured and sold latches or equiva- 
lent devices, or arrangements of mechanism attached to the oven-doors of 
cooking-stoves, so constructed as to form a direct infringement of com- 
plainant’s patent. This course, it was also stated, had been persisted in after 
repeated warning. In reply, it was maintained, that the patent was not 
new, in respect that a false latch or catch was used as a means of keeping 
open an oven door, and thereby ensuring a supply of air for the combus- 
tion of gas, by Mr. J. Fullarton, of Duke Street, Glasgow, in the end of 
1880, and that Fullarton afterwards sold the range. The respondents also 
pointed out that Mr. Fletcher's latch was used to keep the oven-door open 
all round the edges, by not permitting it to shut tight; but that, under 
their arrangement, the admission of air was provided for by the raising of 
the door upwards on its hinges, thereby leaving an open space below the 
door, and the latch was used to keep the door shut. 

Evidence was given at considerable length, including that of Mr. Foulis, 
who was the inventor of the arrangement in question. 

Mr. Ure, who appeared for the complainant, submitted that the article 
at present made by the Corporation was an infringement of Mr. Fletcher's 
patent. The problem which his client set himself to solve was this: 
Given an ordinary stove for use with solid fuel, it was essential that the 
oven-door should fit closely; but he found that if he employed gas for the 
stove, it required an inlet for air. He found, further, that people objected 
to structural alterations being made in their stoves, because they had 
often to be used with solid fuel. The problem then was how to reach his 
end. He was not allowed to cut the stove; and there was only one other 
way—that was, to open the door. 

Lord M‘Laren: That was a very profound discovery. 

Mr. Ure (continuing) said that having reached this point, the question 
was how the door was to be kept open. If the door were opened slightly, 
the ordinary latch would not do; but then came in the patent, which was, 
in fact, an auxiliary latch. Respondents also used a false latch. In com- 

lainant’s case, the displacement was lateral; in their case it was vertical. 
bs both instances it overcame the same drawback—the exclusion of air ; 
and in both it was a false latch put upon an ordinary latch. 

Lord M‘Laren said there was a way of keeping casement windows open, 
by means of a small are with a series of holes in it, through which a pin was 
put. If this had been applied here, would it have been an infringement? 

Mr. Ure said it would not, because there would have been a series of 
catches. 

Lord M‘Lanren said the expression in the specification seemed to cover 
the opening of the door, as well as the securing of it. 
Mr. Ure said there was no doubt the expression had that appearance 
but they must read the claim in connection with the specification. The 
latter was framed before the passing of the last Act, when there was no 
necessity for stating a claim at all. The object of the claim was rather to 
disclaim than to claim. There was a claim in this case; but it was really 





* See JournNAL, Vol. XLIV., p. 1186; Vol. XLV., p. 811 
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useless, because the specification described the invention so clearly. What 
the respondents had done was to improve upon Mr. Fletcher’s invention ; 
they had substantially adopted his idea, although to avoid a charge of 
infringement, they were compelled to embrace certain arrangements which 
were not advantageous. Mr. Fullarton’s latch was simply an experiment ; 
and there was no evidence of how often it was used. All they knew was 
that when Mr. Fullarton went to another house, he put the stove into a 
cellar, instead of taking it with him. All the use that was made of it was 
private ; it was never disclosed to the public. Counsel concluded by refer- 
ring his Lordship to cases bearing on the question at issue. 

Lord M‘Laren said he need not trouble Mr. Graham Murray, who 
appeared for the respondents, on the point of infringement, because he 
thought there was no intention to infringe. 

Mr. Murray argued that the invention was oes Mr. Fullarton’s. He 
did not suppose that many people saw it in Mr. Fullarton’s house; but he 
contended that there was such anticipation as made the patent bad. The 
respondents’ arrangement did not open the door at all, at least in the sense 
in which a door upon hinges was said to be opened ; the door of the stove 
was simply raised by the insertion of washers beneath the hinges. Mr. 
Fletcher's latch prevented the oven-door shutting; respondents’ latch 
prevented it from opening. The only point of similarity between the two 
things was that they were both portable, and both attachable. He sub- 
mitted that there really had been no infringement. 

Lord M‘Laren said the first question for consideration was the nature of 
the invention claimed. He should have great difficulty, if he were to con- 
strue the specification literally, in holding that there was any good patent 
at all, because it appeared to him that the inventor claimed what was 
known—the use a gas, no doubt qualified by a description of certain 
means. Perhaps a fairer way of reading it, however, was to consider it 
substantially as a claim for accomplishing heating by gas in common ovens. 
But taking the description as a whole, he could not read the specification 
as a description of an invention which consisted merely in the use of a 
latch clapped on to the principal latch of the oven. That was, he thought, 
simply part of the mechanical combination, the whole of which constituted 
the alleged invention. If he were to endeavour to describe the invention 
in his own language, he would say, that it was a mode of regulating the 
admission of air to a gas-stove in an oven, and the escape of the products 
of combustion, by keeping the door of the stove open to a greater or less 
extent, by means of the appliances described. Where an invention con- 
sisted in the discovery of something they called a principle, with a mode of 
making it effective in practice, Courts of Law were always indulgent in the 
consideration of specifications, and very liberal towards the inventor in the 
protection of anything that could be regarded as mechanical, or equivalent 
to the process. If there were really a new idea, and a fairly good means 
of carrying it out described, then any other means of accomplishing 
that idea would be held to be an infringement. In such cases it was very 
useful to have the evidence of experts, to say how far there was no origin- 
ality in the mode of imitation, or how far it was a variation which any 
man of ordinary mechanical skill would at once adopt. But where, as in 
the present case, there was no new idea—where the whole merit of the 
invention consisted in the application of a perfectly well-known mechanical 
coumense to something to which it had not been — before, then he, 
individually, would be inclined to construe the specification rather strictly. 
In this case, the object was to regulate the admission of air, and the escape 

of the products of combustion ; and as this was to be done without struc- 
tural alteration, it could only be accomplished by keeping the door partially 
open. There was nothing newin the mechanical appliance. He supposed 
that if any working blacksmith had been told to alter the latch of an oven- 
door, he would have done the same. Nevertheless, as no one could 
say they had ever seen it done in this way before, he must assume 
it was new. But there was really nothing new, nothing patented, 
except the application of this well-known thing, of a simple mechanical 
part being tacked on to another part. What was done by the respon- 
dents was that they opened the oven-door in a somewhat different 
way; and they also made use of a piece of metal attached to the 
latch, to hold the door in position. But, as explained by the evidence, 
this did not appear to be a variation of the complainant’s patent, because 
the variation was made with a distinctly different object in view. The 
respondent’s notion was that the admission of air through a door turning 
on its hinges was not the best way to regulate the combustion of gas in an 
oven. They preferred that there should be a connection made between 
the oven and the flue for the escape of the products of combustion, and 
that the air should be admitted through an opening at the bottom of the 
door. The object to be attained appeared to be distinctly different from 
that aimed at in complainant’s patent. Instead of a single opening to 
admit air and allow the escape of the products of combustion, there were 
two separate openings; and each in the place that was best adapted for 
the purpose. If the opening of the door was simply for the inlet of air, 
he thought the mode adopted by the respondents was better than leaving 
the door ajar; and then it was accomplished in a different mechanical 
way. No doubt a piece of metal was attached to the latch; but it was 

merely to prevent the door flying open from accidental causes after it had 
been shut. Therefore, while the use was something similar, and the 
mechanism itself, in his view, employed for a different purpose, and used 
for a part of what was, in the whole, a mechanical combination, in his 
opinion there was no infringement of any patented right. It appeared that 
there had been, to some small extent, a previous use of the process. This 
was admitted ; and an offer was made to pay reasonably for the use of it. 
In these circumstances, and as the Corporation disclaimed any intention 
of employing the particular method, he thought it would be contrary to 
the practice of the Court to grant interdict against something only in 
use for a short period, and had now been finally discontinued. Nor did 
he think, from what had been read of the correspondence, that the circum- 
stance of the Corporation having used their latches, ought to influence the 
decision of the question of expenses, because the action had not been 
brought for the purpose of preventing direct imitation, but for preventin 
what was an indirect imitation of the process in a manner which he ha 
just decided was not an infringement. Therefore, he thought the Corpo- 
ration had been really successful. On these grounds his decision would be 
for the respondents, with costs. 








Tue NortHern Coat Trape.—In steam eoal, the demand has been large, 
and many of the best steam coal collieries have long terms for shipment, 
and are able to obtain 8s. per ton for coal free on board in the Tyne. But 
gas and household coal are lower in price, and one large contract placed 
this week for about 95,000 tons of gas coal, to be delivered over the year 
beginning next September, is said to have been accepted at very low 
figures. ‘There have been various rumours as to the result, but as yet 
no reliable statement is made. From the offers, however, it is believed 
that one or two Tyneside collieries will have booked parts of the order, 
though it is thought that the prices of the accepted tenders are not likely 
to exceed 5s. 6d. or 6s. Next week it is probable the results will be known 
with something like accuracy. he house coal trade is depressed, and 
_the prices are weaker ; the hot weather diminishing the consumption. 
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Mliscellaneous Helos. 


GAS-LIQUOR WORKS AND THE ALKALI ACT. 


In the Journat last week we briefly noticed the issue of the twenty. 
third annual report of the Chief Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works 
Regulation Act, 1881 (Mr. A. E. Fletcher). As already stated, it embraces 
the proceedings of himself and the various District Inspectors during the 
past year ; and, as usual, it contains several references to the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia—one of the operations coming within the scope of 
the Act. The entire area in England and Ireland under the supervision of 
the Chief Inspector is divided into six districts,each having a Sub-Inspector, 
as follows th) Ireland, Mr. W. 8. Curphey, F.C.S.; (2) North of England, 
Mr. B. E. Smith, F.C.S., F.1.C.; (3) Cheshire, North Wales, and part of 
Lancashire, Mr. E. G. Ballard; (4) East Lancashire and_ Yorkshire, 
Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter, F.I.C.; (5) South Midland, Mr. E. Jackson, 
F.C.S.; (6) South West, Mr. A. C. Fryer, Ph.D., M.A. Scotland—which 
is divided between Dr. Blatherwick and Mr. W. S. Curphey—is dealt with 
separately. All these gentlemen report to the Chief Inspector; and the 
extracts given below are taken from those portions of their reports which 
bear on the special operations in which our readers are interested. 

Referring to the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, Mr. Fletcher 
states that when the works for carrying this on first came under inspec. 
tion in 1882, various methods were in use for dealing with the sulphuretted 
hydrogen evolved. In some works it was simply allowed to escape into 
the air; while in others, some of it was burnt, when there was sufficient 
fire for the purpose, otherwise it would pass up the chimney. These two 
methods of Sailer with this gas have been entirely superseded ; and there 
is now no case where it is allowed to pass into the air either directly 
or by way of the chimney. A better way of treating it than burning it 
is, Mr. Fletcher says, to pass it through a bed of hydrated oxide of iron, 
whereby the sulphur may be recovered, and made commercially valuable. 
Another method is to burn it in pyrites kilns, and allow the resulting 
sulphurous acid to enter the sulphuric acid chambers, there to form sul- 
phuric acid. This plan, however, is only available where large quantities 
of sulphuretted hydrogen are to be dealt with, and where the supply is 
regular. A further process is that of Mr. Claus, which may be described 
as one in which sulphuretted hydrogen, mixed with only sufficient air to 
oxidize the hydrogen, is passed through a mass of oxide of iron, kept at 
such a temperature that the sulphur set free is not retained amongst 
the oxide of iron, but is carried forward in a state of vapour, to be 
cooled and deposited in chambers provided for it. Mr. Fletcher points 
out, however, that should too little air be admitted to oxidize all 
the hydrogen, some sulphuretted hydrogen will be found escaping, or 
if, on the other hand, too much air is allowed, some of the sulphur 
will be burnt, and sulphurous acid will pass away at the end of the 
—— The condition aimed at is that the sulphuretted hydrogen 
should be wholly decomposed, while no sulphur is burnt; in which case 
sulphur and watery vapour would be the sole results. Mr. Fletcher says 
that as yet this condition has rarely been reached ; and often the anomaly 
has been experienced of both sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid 
escaping together. He thinks it is necessary to call attention to this, not 
with a view to condemn the process, but in order to caution those who 
adopt it, that it cannot be considered safe to dispense with means for 
arresting these gases, which experience shows are liable to escape. For 
this purpose a Claus apparatus, recently erected, has been provided with 
a water-tower, packed with limestone, and an oxide of iron purifier. With 
this precaution the system is found to work well. 

Of the various methods of treating the sulpburetted hydrogen liberated 
during the manufacture of sulphate and muriate of ammonia from gas 
liquor, so as to prevent the escape of this noxious gas and recover the 
sulphur contained in it, the system most generally available is that 
already referred to, where a bed of the hydrated oxide of iron is used as 
a filter or purifier. It has often been — to close in the purifier, and 
connect it with the chimney by means of a pipe or flue, so as to have the 
advantage of the draught to assist the passage of the gases through the 
apparatus. Mr. Fletcher considers that this arrangement is to be strongly 
discouraged; for should there be a temporary fault in the purifier, or 

should the oxide need renewing, any escaping gas would pass unperceived 
to the chimney, only to be discovered when complaints arose in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is on this account preferable, he thinks, that the purifier 
should be open, so that, in case of a temporary escape of gas, it would be 
at once perceived and remedied by those at hand. 

Referring to the cooling apparatus usually employed in connection 
with sulphate manufacture, Mr. Fletcher remarks that the sulphuretted 
hydrogen passing from the tank or saturator, where it is treated with sul- 
Pp uric acid, is mixed with steam and other gases. If in this state it is 

rought to the purifier, there is danger that the steam condensing in the 
oxide of iron would so charge it with moisture as to block all passage of 
gas. For the purpose of preventing this, it is customary to cause the mixed 
steam and gases to pass ioondh cuoling-pipes, in order that the steam may 
be condensed and separated. He has often been surprised at the great 
length of these cooling-pipes; it being found necessary to extend 
them long after the cooling is effected, so as to sufficiently separate 
the moisture. As this is obviously an operation to be effected by 
the action of surface rather than by cooling only, he suggested in 
many cases the use of a coke-column, through which to pass the gases 
before reaching the purifier; and so effective did the arrangement 
prove, that shorter cooling-pipes were quite sufficient. At length, in one 
instance, it was found that the pipes might be wholly dispensed with— 
the dissipation of heat from the coke-columns being adequate; for it is not 
necessary completely to cool the gases, but only to deprive them of excess 
of moisture which might otherwise block the purifier. Messrs. John 
Abbot and Co. have recently erected, for the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas 
Company, plant in which this idea is carried out by replacing the expen- 
sive cooling-pipes by a cylinder filled with coke. Air is driven in by jets 
of water, so as to continue the oxidation of the iron in the purifier, and at 
the same time keep it warm, so that the residual steam will not be con- 
densed there and block it. In three other works the coke scrubber or 
filter has replaced the more cumbrous and costly condensing-pipes. Mr. 
Fletcher thinks the admission of air to maintain the oxidation and to raise 
the temperature of the oxide in the purifier is an important addition. It 
is by no means necessary, as is believed by many, that the gases must be 
cold. The point to be observed is that the purifier should be warmer than 
the gases, so that no condensation of water can take place in it. 

Coming now to the reports of the District Inspectors, we find that in 
No. 1 district (Ireland) there are 14 works in which the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia is carried on; and they turned out 1960 tons of the 
salt. The destruction of the waste gases in this class of works by burning 
is still in use in many instances, but only in those cases where the 
chimney gases have been found free from sulphuretted hydrogen and ve 
low in acidity. The use of the oxide of iron purifier is being extended. 
In one instance this purifier has supplanted the previous unsatisfactory 
arrangements for burning the gases; while in a second the purification by 
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oxide of iron is being much improved. In one case no improvement was 
effected where improvement was imperatively necessary. This case has 
been reported upon, and is under consideration. The small proportion of 
acidity in several instances where the waste gases are banned is worthy of 
note. Mr. Curphey, the wae yp ed for this district, says that in some 
instances this has been found to be due to an escape of ammonia, which 
neutralizes a portion of the acid present in the chimney gases, The 
general average of the acidity of chimney smoke in this class of works is 
equivalent to 0°52 grain of sulphur trioxide per cubic foot. 

In No. 2 district there are 26 sulphate works and 1 liquor works, the 
former of which were visited 86, and the latter 5 times last year. In the 
case of the sulphate works, 46 tests of the chimney gases were made; this 
operation being performed on each visit to the liquor works. Mr. Smith, 
the Inspector for this district, gives particulars of the improvements carried 
out in some of the works under his supervision during the past twelve 
months ; and he shows that benefit has resulted therefrom. He complains 
of the quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen emitted in his district—mostly, 
however, from strontium and barium works. As an example of the 
poisonous nature of this gas, Mr. Smith quotes the case of a fatality at 
Gateshead last August, where three lives were sacrificed as the resalt of 
its inhalation. He remarks that during the investigation of this case, he 
was much struck by the want of knowledge amongst the men, continually 
exposed to danger from this source, of how best to protect themselves. 
The only ag | they could suggest was using the ordinary flannel muzzle 
as worn by bleaching powder packers. This, he says, would not be of 
much, if any, service; but if they soaked the front half of the flannel in 
ferric chloride solution, taking care to keep it moist, and then inspired 
through this, they might remain for a considerable time with safety in an 
atmosphere rendered poisonous by this gas. He reports that there has 
been a distinct improvement in the condition of the sulphate of ammonia 
plant at the various works. Much more care is now taken in the preven- 
tion of local nuisances—such as escapes of rn from stills, saturators, &c. 
As regards the condensation of sulphurette a, plant for this object 
by the agency of oxide of iron has been erected at eight of the works. The 
total make of sulphate in this district in 1886 was: At gas-works 2106 
tons, the coal carbonized reaching nearly 300,000 tons; and 278 tons 
were made from liquor obtained from patent coke-ovens. In three 
works the entire plant has been undergoing reconstruction. The new 
plants are fitted with an oxide pas plant, the aim of which 
is to do away, by aid of a coke-scrubber, with the great length of 
cooling-pipes usually considered necessary. Mr. Smith calls attention 
to a unique and very simple form of sulphate plant which has been put up 
at the Carlisle Corporation Gas-Works by the Engineer (Mr. J. Hepworth, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.), who has patented the apparatus. A neutral solution 
of sulphate of ammonia is pumped to the top of the scrubbers; and as it 
returns to its cistern at the bottom, it is again neutralized with sulphuric 
acid (146° Twaddel). This is continued again and again until the solution 
attains the strength of 40° Twaddel, when it is run into the evaporating 
pans to be worked off in the usual way. The foul gases evolved in the 
neutralizing wells are conveyed in a dry state to an oxide purifier, and thus 
all nuisance is obviated. Observation extending over some months’ actual 
working of the plant has shown that no ammonia escapes. The only point 
where careful watching is necessary is to be certain that the solution 
pumped on to the scrubbers is not acid, or otherwise the gas loses illumi- 
nating power. The coal carbonized at these works amounts to 18,500 tons 
a year, from which they make about 170 tons of sulphate. The quantity of 
gas passed through the scrubbers per day varies from 800,000 to 900,000 
cubic feet. 

In No. 3 district there are 3 gas liquor, and 25 sulphate of ammonia works 
proper, although the latter manufacture is carried on in 26 works, two of 
which have been registered since the issue of the last report. One of them is 
on a continuous system of distillation, and the other on the intermittent 
system, The Inspector for this district says that there appears to be some- 
what greater difficulty in keeping those works where the latter system pre- 
vails in the same order, as regards the escape of sulphuretted hydrogen 
through the purifiers, as the former. The bulk of the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, in the case of the intermittent system of distillation, is evolved during 
the first stages of the operation of boiling the gas liquor, when treated in 
an ordinary boiler in large quantities at a time. This sudden rush of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is not easily taken up by the oxide of iron in the 

urifiers ; whereas in the continuous system of distillation, where some 

orm or modification of the Coffey still is employed, the gas is given 
off uniformly, and in smaller quantities at atime. The purifiers are, there- 
fore, never suddenly overtaxed, and absorption is consequently regular and 
complete. One large works has had so much trouble on this score that they 
are now altering their plant to the continuous system to avoid further com- 
plaints. Another works situated near a residential neighbourhood has over- 
come the difficulty by raising their liquor to the boiling point, slowly 
extending over several hours before commencing to work in the ordinary 
manner. The liquor in this case is heated by a steam-coil in a vertical 
boiler ; so that it is very easy for them to effect the gradual raising of the 
temperature to boiling point. Since this has been done there has been no 
trouble about sulphuretted hydrogen passing the purifier, and so getting 
into the atmosphere. Many very small works in the district continue to burn 
the sulphuretted hydrogen under the boiler fires; and for such works this 
method of dealing with it is as good as any. There were 1552 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia produced in this district, from gas-works alone, last year ; from 
other works, 719 tons—total, 2271 tons for the district. In the Widnes 
sub-district (which, so to speak, comes into the No. 3 district, although 
there is an additional Inspector, Mr. J. Affleck, M.A., D.Sc., who makes a 
separate report), the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia is carried on; 
and this operation, as conducted at the Widnes and Runcorn Gas-Works, 
is specially referred to. In these two works, 12,500 tons of coal and cannel 
were carbonized last year. The portion of this bulk of raw material used 
at the works of the Widnes Local Board yielded ammoniacal liquor which 
produced 28 lbs. of sulphate per ton of coal. Feldmann’s apparatus is still 
in use there, and the plant is new, with all the latest improvements. 
This, Mr. Affleck thinks, explains the excellent yield of sulphate. The 
oxide purifier (6 feet by 4 feet) was, however, found insufficient to keep the 
plant at full work, if this was required; and it is in contemplation to 
replace it by two larger ones (8 feet by 6 feet), so that there may be one 
always ready for service. Although not directly connected with the sub- 
ject of this article, we may here quote the last paragraph of Mr. Affleck’s 
report, bearing upon the smoke question. It appears that the chemical 
works proper in his district—excluding foundries and all mechanical 
works—consumed last year about 960,000 tons of coal. Referring to these 
figures, he says: “‘In the evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Noxious Vapours, several scientific witnesses agreed in stating that, on an 
average, 1°5 per cent. of sulphur is burnt off from the fuel generally used 
in such works both on the Tyne and in Lancashire. On this basis, the 
year’s consumption of coal in the chemical works of this sub-district 
would send into the air no less than 14,400 tons of sulphur in the form of 
28,800 tons of sulphurous acid, or about 120 tons of oil of vitriol per day 
to be deposited on the surrounding district. This is more than 21 times 
the amount of sulphur which, from our tests, we have reason to believe is 


emitted in the waste gases issuing from all the vitriol works in the dis- 
trict. These figures will give some idea of the destructive effects that 
must be produced by the fuel alone that is consumed in so limited an area, 
as long as there is no restriction on the quantity of black smoke that may 
be thrown into the air.” 
In Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter's district (No. 4), the prc 
with the treatment of gas liquor and the manufacture of sulphate and 
muriate of ammonia numbered 62, as against 53 in the previous year. The 
average quantity of acids per cubic foot of the gases emitted from the 
chimneys of the works in his district last year was 1°15 grains, against 
1°22 grains in eet ter | a distinct improvement. Seven new works 
for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia from gas liquor were regis- 
tered last year. In two of the works under Mr. Carpenter's inspection 
very important alterations have been carried out in the plant, so that the 
foul gases now no longer pass to the retort flues. The amountof sulphate 
made being large, Mr. Carpenter calculates that 80 tons of sulphurous acid 
gas is now annually kept out of the air of the town that formerly added to 
its —. At one works, where the quantity of sulphurous acid added 
to the pollution of the town —— will probably amount to upwards 
of 200 tons annually, plant for the Claus sulphur-recovery process is almost 
complete. Very considerable di‘ficulties have, it seems, been encountered 
= the proprietors of these works in acquiring any ground space at all suit- 
able for their purpose ; otherwise this, the only sulphate works in the dis- 
trict where the sulphuretted hydrogen is only dealt with by the combustion 
method, would before now have conformed to the requirements of the Act. 
At all the other works, except those manufacturing liquor ammonia a 
and one works using the Claus process, either the method of oxide purifi- 
cation or that of burning the sulphuretted hydrogen and passing to the 
vitriol chambers the sulphur dioxide formed has been adopted and is used. 
Mr. Carpenter thinks there are various drawbacks to the use of oxide of 
iron in works making a large quantity of sulphate per diem; and these 
have been found so great at one works that the Claus process will be 
adopted this year. Besides the disadvantages of frequent renewal of oxide 
and the expense for labour entailed thereby, a new drawback appeared in 
some cases in the conversion of the sulphide of iron into sulphate, in place 
of the re-formation of oxide with separation of sulphur. In one instance a 
"oon of oxide had after various revivifications reached 36 per cent. sulphur; 
uton the next occasion of going into the purifier, it came out 13 per cent., 
and contained more than 25 per cent. of sulphate of iron. Mr, Carpenter 
has noticed this oxidation at four works in the district. One other diffi- 
culty connected with the preliminary cooling of the gases presented itself 
almost simultaneously at three works in the early part of 1886, though 
these were the first occasions on which complaint had ever reached the 
Inspector. The steam coming from the saturator with the foul gases 
carried down with it, on condensation, has a small amount of sulphuretted 
hydrogen—sufficient, however, to be productive of nuisance when the water 
is run into a town sewer, where the gas is liable to be liberated and to 
penetrate into houses, It is important, therefore, that the condensed 
water should be all drawn off at the hottest end of the condensing 
apparatus, and also that this water should, before finding its way to 
the sewers, be well mixed with the spent lime and liquor, so that the 
compound passing away may be sulphide of calcium, which in such small 
quantity will be harmless if it does not meet with any acid liquors in the 
sewers. Experiments were made at a works where the condensed water 
is taken off at the cooler end of the cooling apparatus, which showed that 
5 per cent. of the sulphuretted hydrogen escaped to the sewers from this 
source; the water dissolving one-third of its volume. Excellent results 
with oxide purification are still obtained at many works in this district, 
notably at one where hard caking of the oxide on the grids is never 
noticed with the system of revivification in situ. This hard caking, and 
consequent back pressure on the saturator, has elsewhere been found to be 
a great drawback to the use of the system. No difficulties have presented 
themselves in the working of the other method mentioned—viz., that of 
converting the sulphuretted hydrogen into sulphur dioxide, and passing it 
on to the vitriol chambers. Referring again to the Claus proeess, in con- 
nection with some tests of the chimney gases carried out last year at the 
works above mentioned, Mr. Carpenter says : “It is somewhat paradoxical, 
in the working of this process, that frequently the amounts of sulphur 
dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen rise and fall together, not inversely ; and 
in several instances slackening the speed of the air-pump had the effect 
of reducing escape both of SO? and H2S. On Oct. 20 the material 
in the decomposing kiln was found to have become inactive, and was 
changed. The oxide of iron had been largely converted into a mixture of 
ferrous and ferric sulphates. The adoption of a limestone scrubber and of 
a final catch oxide purifier seems essential to make the process adequate 
to deal satisfactorily with the gases escaping decomposition in the kiln, 
It is satisfactory, however, to know that 40 tons of sulphur have been 
recovered in the course of 1886 from the manufacture of 545 tons of 
sulphate. The percentage of sulphur in the gas liquor used here is 
decidedly above the average of that of most liquors made in the district. 
In Yorkshire gas liquor of 5° Twaddel will contain from 0°5 to 0°6 per cent, 
of sulphur; in Lancashire, decidedly less on the average. Now at these 
works 0°685 per cent. has been actually obtained throughout the year. It 
has been difficult to ascertain the percentage amount recovered, as regular 
tests are not taken of the i composition of the gas liquor used. 
In the run from January to March, 1886, however, it appeared that the 
liquor used contained by test 0°80 per cent. sulphur; and 0°75 per cent. was 
recovered, or 93°75 per cent. The working of the process has been, as 
before, most variable in the summer months, with the greater variations 
in the composition of the liquor, and more frequent stoppages of plant.” 
Some figures as to the yield of sulphate of ammonia per ton of coal car- 
bonized were communicated to Mr. Carpenter; the yields showing 26°6, 
27-5, and 27°6 lbs. respectively per ton of coal carbonized. The better re- 
sults were obtained from Lancashire coals. About 19,200 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia were made last year in this district. 

In the South Midland district, nine new works for the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia were registered last year; and in no instance were 
works reported by the Inspector (Mr. E. Jackson) as being fit for registra- 
tion, unless apparatus had been attached for arresting the sulphuretted 
hydrogen emitted. Two works ceased to register; but there were 51 
under inspection in 1886. Including the new works, oxide purifiers were 
erected in 11 works during the past year. Mr. Jackson states that addi- 
tional evidence as to the value of coke scrubbers for we)! drying the gases 
before their entrance into the oxide purifiers has reached him. He devotes 
a large section of his report to some remarks on the Claus process, which, 
he says, has been exciting considerable interest of late. Although, as far as 
his district is concerned, the results obtained are encouraging, his opinion 
is that further experience, to be gained only by more lengthened working, is 
required in some puints connected with the process. The recent addition 
of an alkaline scrubber and final oxide purifier, to cape against irregu- 
larities in the air supply and incomplete reaction, which at times produces 
a condition of final gases, although departing from the original intention, 
have greatly improved the prospect of its wider extension. Mr, Jackson 
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includes in his report a = of the Claus my or eee as erected by Mr. A. 
Colson at the Aylestone Road works of the Leicester Corporation ; and in 
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reference to it he says that the results obtained therewith, considering the 
short time of working, promise to repay Mr. Colson for the time he has 
devoted to the development of the process. At the commencement it was 
determined to erect both scrubber and purifier space large enough to 
provide against any escape of sulphur acids; and so far this portion of the 
plant has been found efficient. This is a point which Mr. Jackson thinks 
must be borne in mind in any future extension ; for experience up to the 

resent time has shown these additions to be necessary. The apparatus as 

aes produces sulphate of ammonia at the rate of from 35 to 40 tons 

r week. 
va the south-west district, there are 54 sulphate of ammonia works; but 
the Inspector (Mr. A. C. Fryer) has nothing to say in regard thereto. 

In the portion of the report dealing with Scotland, it is stated that there 
were last year 187 processes under inspection, of which 52 were connected 
with the manufacture of sulphate and muriate of ammonia. The sulphate 
works are reported een by Mr. Curphey, who states that the escape of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen during manufacture has been further decreased. The 
easton of some of the gas-liquor works have, he says, been rather 

ilatory in adopting the best preventive means, and considerable leniency 
has been shown to them, “in consequence of the uncertainty of their con- 
tinuing the manufacture.” In 1882, when sulphate of ammonia works in 
Scotland first came under supervision, there were produced in gas-liquor 
works 4145 tons, and in oil and iron works 6824 tons of sulphate. During 
1886 7047 tons were produced in gas-liquor works, and 21,783 tons in oil 
and iron works. These figures show a large increase of this manufacture 
in oil and iron works ; and no doubt, under more favourable circumstances, 
the output would be further increased, especially as regards the latter works. 





SOME ORIGINAL ILLUMINATION DEVICES. 

As an example of originality of design in an illumination device, atten- 
tion may be called to the lighting of the Mansion House at Doncaster, by 
Mr. R. Bridge, the Corporation Gas Engineer, on the occasion of the 
Jubilee celebration. The illumination was intended to be national and 
local in its character. It commenced upon the string course above the 
entrance hall door, and consisted of a line of lattice-work, running its whole 
length and width—66 feet long by 12 inches wide—and was supposed to 
convey the idea of the interwoven interests of the empire. Immediately 
above this, and upon the four plinths carrying the eight columns of the 
front, were displayed four mottoes—one on each plinth—illustrative of 
the success of theempire. These mottoes were ‘‘ Commerce,” “ Industry,” 
“ Concord,” and “‘ Unity,” and were each 6 feet long by 2 feet wide. From 
the plinth rose a spiral device up each column shaft (eight in number) 
18 feet high by 2 feet wide, indicative of the upward progress of the 
empire. Immediately above this, and upon the capitals of the columns, 
the first display of loyalty to Her Majesty appeared. At the right 
and left hand pair of capitals there were the Royal initials, encircled 
by a wreath of laurel. Each device was 7 feet by 2 feet; the two 
centre pairs of capitals being covered by four Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, each 3 feet by 2 feet. Above this and upon the frieze there 
was a laurel wreath ae | from each end to the centre; termi- 
nating upon the date 1887. This device, crowning and connecting the 
whole structure below, was 64 feet long by 1 ft, 2in. wide, and was very 
effective. Immediately under the above-mentioned date was the date 1837 
—the interval indicating Her Majesty’s reign. Above this, upon the 
entablature, was the motto, ‘‘ God Bless our Queen,” in letters 2 ft. 6in. by 
2 feet. Above this, upon the top of each finial of the structure (eight in 
number), were placed old Roman oil-lamps; the height to this point being 
60 feet from the street pavement. Coming down again to the balcony, 
there were Her Majesty’s initials in large Roman capitals, 6 feet by 4 feet; 
at the right and left hand windows of the ball-room, and at the centre 
window were the arms of Doncaster—a splendid device, 11 feet by 6 feet 
wide; and below this, upon the balcony palisade, the date of incorporation 
by Edward IV., 1467. The device was erected by the ordinary staff of the 
gas-works, under Mr. Bridge’s superintendence. Another original and effec- 
tive device was designed and fitted up at the Stoke Gas-Works by Mr. H. 
Taplay, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. It was in the shape of a lighthouse, fixed on 
the scrubber, 60 feet from the ground. This was most attractive, as it was 
upwards of 11 feet high, and had a perfect outline. Attached to it was a 
flash-light, to imitate a revolving light. This was worked by a water-wheel 
connected with a gas-tap, which turned the gas gradually on and off. It 
may be noted here that the whole of the illumination for the Municipal 
Buildings, Minton’s celebrated establishment, and the other principal 
places, were designed by Mr. Taplay, and worked out in the shops at the 
gas-works., At Ilkeston the illumination device for the Town Hall—con- 
sisting of a central figure 11 feet high by 13 feet wide, showing the borough 
arms and motto, and strings of star jets for the windows and mouldings— 
was designed by the Corporation Gas Manager (Mr. F. C. Humphrys), and 
carried out by the employés of the Gas Department. There were about 
9000 jets in the entire piece. At Uxbridge, the Gas Company’s Engineer 
and Manager (Mr. S. Penny) produced an effective design, compris- 
ing 14,000 jets and 3000 feet of pipe, for the Market House. The 
framework of the device consisted, so to speak, of three rectangles sur- 
mounted in the ¢entre with a gable. Within the gable was the word 
“ Victoria ;” in the oblong below this the words “ Queen ” and “ Empress,” 
parted by a star, and the words “The World Greets Thee.” The two last 
sets of words were separated from each other by three windows of the Corn 
Exchange, round each of which ran gas-jet borders, with semicircular tops. 
In the left and right rectangles respectively were the words “ Jubilee” and 
“Celebration.” The whole device thus read: “ Victoria, Queen and Em- 
press. The World greets Thee. Jubilee Celebration.” 





A Curious Breacn or Contract sy a Gas Consumer.—According to 
the Progressive Age, the Cincinnati Gaslight Company have a peculiar 
legal case on hand. Last November, Mr. C. J. Steinau, of that city, con- 
tracted with the Company to use gas for ten years for lighting a store 
building, agreeing to pay $1°30 per 1000 cubic feet; this price to be 
reduced if the Council ordered a general reduction in the price of gas 
throughout the city. Mr. Steinau, since making the contract, has intro- 
duced electric lights and discontinued the use of gas. It is the object of 
the Company to compel him to continue to use gas during the term of 
contract, and an injunction has been granted to them restraining Mr. 
Steinau from continuing the use of electric lights. 


Croypon Water Suppity.—Last Wednesday, the Mayor of Croydon 
(Alderman Layton) laid the foundation stone of a new reservoir about to 
be constructed by the Corporation of that town on the Addington Hills at 
Shirley. Mr. C. C. Moreland, Chairman of the Water Committee, in the 
course of an address in which he gave a short history of the water supply 
of Croydon, said the total estimated cost of the undertaking was between 
£40,000 and £50,000 ; and the new water-works when completed would pro- 
vide for a population of 130,000 people, supplying Shirley and other places 
highly situated. The new reservoir will be 420 feet long, 124 feet broad, 
and 16 ft. 8in. bam 2 its capacity being 5,000,000 gallons, and its overflow 
465 feet above the level of the sea, 





LEIGH LOCAL BOARD GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

The Clerk of the Leigh Local Board (Mr. G. Dickinson) has lately pre. 
sented to the Gas and Water Committees his reports on the working of the 
two undertakings of which they have charge during the year ending March 
25 last. In the Gas Department the net profit was £227. The quantity of 
gas registered by the station meter was 50,011,000 cubic feet, of which 
47,850,000 were sold, and 310,900 used on the works ; leaving 1,850,000 cubig 
feet unaccounted for, or 3°7 per cent., as against 4°17 per cent. in the pre- 
ceding year. The coal and cannel carbonized together amounted to 4484 
tons; the proportions being 78:4 per cent. of coal, and 21°6 per cent. of 
cannel. The average cost of the raw material, including carting, was 
9s. 6d. per ton. The quantity of gas produced per ton was 11,153 cubic feet, 
of which 10,671 feet were sold. The increase in the quantity of gas made, 
as compared with the previous zane. was 426,000 cubic feet, or 0°86 per cent. ; 
the increase in the quantity sold being 633,500 cubic feet, or 1°34 per cent, 
The total amount of the loan capital on March 25 last was £70,879, against 
£72,953 at the corresponding date in the preceding year. The amount ex- 
pended on capital account up to the close of the financial year was £72,032; 
thus exceeding the loans by £1163. The receipts amounted to £9277 ; £7930 
being for gas sold. The expenditure (inclusive of £2769 interest on loans, 
and £597 added to the sinking fund) was £9050. The sinking and reserve 
funds amounted on March 25 last to £4522 and £4222 respectively. The 
number of consumers at the end of the year was 1474; being an increase 
of 94. The price of gas within the district of the Local Board and in 
Atherton is 3s. 3d., and in the township of Lowton 4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet ; discounts of 3d. to consumers of a than 600,000 feet per annum, 
and to consumers of more than this quantity 6d. per 1000 feet being allowed 
on accounts paid within 14 days of delivery. The entire length of mains 
laid in the Sistrict is 23 miles 1463 yards. In the Water Department 
things were not quite so flourishing; a loss of £197 having been incurred 
during the year. This, however, is an improvement on the preceding 
twelve months, when the balance on the wrong side was £215. During the 
past year the water supplied to Leigh from Bolton was in excess of the 
three-fifths of the supply to which Leigh is entitled by 4,359,000 gallons; 
the money value being £108 19s. 6d., which will have to be paid to the 
Hindley Local Board. The total loan capital on March 25 last was £37,092, 
while the outlay on works was £36,509 only ; showing the borrowed capital 
to be in excess of the expended capital by £582. The revenue was £3867, of 
which £3772 was for water ny ; and the charges against revenue were 
£4064—the principal items being £1459 the value of the water received 
from Bolton and Hindley, and £1440 interest on loans. The total quantity 
of water received was 58,391,400 gallons; being 2,712,200 gallons in excess 
of the quantity received in the previous year. This bulk of water was dis- 
tributed as follows :—8,907,950 gallons through 82 meters for trade pur- 
poses, and 3,787,100 gallons through 248 meters for domestic purposes, all 
at 1s. 7d. per 1000 gallons; and the remainder—45,696,350 gallons—to 
4587 houses on assessment, at 1s. 24d. per 1000 gallons. Taking the popu- 
lation at five persons per house, or 24,175, the consumption per head per 
day for all purposes was 6°6 gallons; and leaving out the quantity used for 
trade purposes, 53 gallons per head per day for domestic purposes. The 
total length of mains over the district on the 25th of March last was 
19 miles 778 yards. 





HEYWOOD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue ManaGer’s ANNUAL Report on THE Gas UNDERTAKING. 

At the last Monthly Meeting of the Heywood Town Council—the Mayor 
(Alderman Fletcher) presiding—the report of Mr. H. Hawkins, the Gas 
Engineer and Manager, on the working of the gas undertaking for the 
year ended March 25 last came up for discussion. The principal portions 
of the report, with extracts from the accounts, were given in the JouRNAL 
for the 17th ult. (p. 917). The report, it may be remembered, was read at 
the meeting of the Council in May; the discussion on it being deferred to 
allow an opportunity for its consideration by the Gas Committee. 

Mr. Fiera, in preperiog that the minutes of the Gas Committee be 
passed, said the balance-sheet had been fully considered by the Com- 
mittee at a special meeting; but no change could be made in it. The 
profit appeared to be £113 0s. 10d. The Committee would have been 
— to have been able to report a larger profit; and no doubt the 

anager would have been equally pleased. ‘The Committee had done 
away with one cause of suspicion. ‘T'welve months ago the Manager of a 
neighbouring gas-works suggested that the profit for the year was most 
likely due to the Committee having charged to capital expenditure what 
ought to have been charged to revenue. The Committee decided that 
nothing should be put to capital which ought to be borne by revenue; s0 
that whatever remained after meeting such charges would represent real 
profit. This resolution had been adhered to. During the year charges of 
an unusual kind, amounting to £605, had been p deel altogether to 
revenue. Upwards of £100 of bad debts had also been written off; and, 
taking everything into account, he thought the undertaking might have 
stood in a worse position than having a profit of £113. 

Mr. Lorp endorsed every word uttered by Mr. Firth in reference to the 
gas-works. He said he had seen all along that there would be a small 
profit on last year’s working; and he had mentioned to the Manager 
many times that the outlay which was going on for improvements would 
tell against him at the end of the year. The money so spent would have 
appeared as a profit had it not been laid out; but he maintained that it 
had been wisely employed. A large amount had been expended in the 
twelve months in attempts to reduce the leakage ; in fact, the Committee 
had ordered the Manager to engage extra men in order that he might be 
able to cope with this drawback. As he had said before, they had now 
good works, but not enough consumers; and until they obtained them, 
the capital would be as a dead weight pressing upon the works. 

Alderman Hopckrnson said he did not see things exactly in the same 
light as Mr. Lord ; and he did not think the expenditure for repairs last 
year was higher than the average of the three previous years. Then, in 
regard to the consumption of gas, the important difficulty they had to 
contend against was not a decreased consumption in mills and workshops, 
but in cottages, where in the last three years the consumption had gone 
down considerably ; and it was a moot point whether this was not owing 
to the inferior quality of the gas sup Tied. The Council had been told 
time after time that it was so, and that people had commenced to use 
lamps in place of gas. He should like to know whether the Committee 
accepted any responsibility for the Manager’s report. It was put before a 
meeting of the Committee, which decided not to accept it; and there was 
not a single clause to which exception was not taken. The statements 
contained in the report were contrary to the facts shown in the books. 

Mr. Starrorp remarked that if the Manager’s report was not accepted 
by the Committee as a truthful statement, it was scarcely worth while to 
consider it. There was one statement in the report which he thought 
ought to be taken up—viz., “‘ That the public lamps are burning largely 

in excess of the quantity of.gas paid for, which accounts in a great measure 
for the heavy leakage.” If this was true—and he had no reason to believe 
it was—he considered that the matter ought to have been brought under 
the notice of the Lighting Committee, that it might be carefully investi- 





gated, before such a statement was put in the report. Then with regard 
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to the leakage, amounting to 11,780,668 cubic feet, no reasonable explana- 
tion had been given. Such a leakage on a production of 70 million cubic 
feet was enormous. He should like to knowif the Manager's monthly . 
statements corresponded with the yearly account; and if the coal and 
cannel contracts had been satisfactorily adhered to during the year. 

Mr. MacraRuaneE said he could not understand how such a quantity of 
gas could escape by leakage without some indication as to where it was 
going on. He wished to know if the Committee were sure there was this 
amount of leakage; and if not, he suggested that steps be taken to get at 
the actual facts. 

Mr. CxEGG, referring to the remarks about the public lamps, said that 
when governors were purchased it was understood that the lamps were to 
burn 4 cubic feet per hour, and that the Committee were to be charged for 
84 feet. Mr. Hawkins, however, on his own responsibility, sent the regu- 
lators to Oldham to have them altered so that the lamps would only burn 
84 feet per hour; and this was one reason why the streets were not so well 
lighted last winter. 

Alderman Hopexinson: That means that the lamps burned one-eighth 
less gas last year than in the previous year. 

Mr. Hawkins: They were not altered by my orders. 

Mr. Hearey said he had not gone into the accounts minutely; but to 
him it seemed extraordinary for the report to be printed before it was 
accepted by the Committee. 

The Mayor: So far as the figures go, they are right. It is the deduc- 
tions drawn by the Manager which I believe were condemned by the 
Committee. 

Mr. Hearey then went on to ask if the decrease in the receipts for resi- 
duals had been brought about through less being received for coke, and 
whether the charge was the same as in the previous year; also how the 
increase of 319,000 cubic feet in the consumption of gas by the works had 
been brought about. He also called attention to the capital account 
amounting to £80,774 5s. 4d.; and argued that the sum set aside as depre- 
ciation—about £600—was altogether insufficient for so large a capital. 
While the depreciation allowed in the past had not covered the cost of the 
new retort-house, the capital since the works came into the hands of the 
Corporation had increased by £50,000. 

Alderman Hopexrinson said the capital stood at £80,000 representing 
£1 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. But it should be borne in 
mind that upwards of £10,000 of the amount was the profit of previous 
years, upon which there was no charge whatever. Mr. Healey wished to 
have this profit rubbed out; but he (Alderman Hodgkinson) did not, as it 
might stand the town in good stead in the future, as it did when they 
were applying for the Act of 1883. 

Alderman Cuapwick moved, as an amendment, to refer the balance-sheet 
back to the Committee, as he said it had evidently not been sanctioned by 
them. They ought to agree upon it, and put it in reasonable shape, before 
bringing it before the Council. 

Councillor TayLor seconded the amendment. 

The Mayor explained that if the report had not been in type when the 
balance-sheet was brought before the Committee, it would never have 
appeared in the form it did. As he had informed the Council already, if 
they sent back the balance-sheet not a single figure would be anenell by 
further consideration. 

Mr. Fira, replying upon the discussion, said the Committee had done 
their best for the works, and he had no reason for thinking the Manager 
had done otherwise. In regard to the increase in the capital, he said he 
had always opposed such an increase as had gone on. The interest was 
now equal to 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made ; while in some works it 
was not above ls., and in others not more than 6d. 

The amendment was altered so as to read that the report and balance- 
sheet be referred to the General Purposes Committee ; and in this form it 
was passed. The rest of the minutes of the Gas Committee were agreed to. 





THE COST OF WATER-GAS WORKS. 


Through the courtesy of the Lowe Water Gas Company, the Editor of 
the Progressive Age is enabled to publish the following extract from their 
confidential prospectus, in which they seek to show the profitableness of 
fuel gas even when operated on a moderate scale. The Company offer to 
guarantee the results named in this part of its prospectus, for works erected 
in almost any city of from 15,000 to 20,000 people and upwards, and will 
give security to take the works off the hands of any parties or corporations 
who will erect such works, if not entirely satisfied with them. For a fuel- 
gas plant costing $120,000, the various items of expense in construction 
and equipment, to ensure the best results, should be divided about as 
follows :— . 
Gasholder of 100,000 cubic feet capacity, sufficiently heavy to 





give 8 inches pressure, would cost . . . $10,000 
Brick water-tank for holder. . . . + « «© «© «© « « 8,000 
Gas-generating apparatus, with heat-saving attachments, suffi- 
cient to generate an average of 400,000 cubic feet per 24 hours 20,000 
A set of four purifiers. . . . © » «© «6 «© + 0© © # « 8,000 
Five miles or more of street mains centrally located. . . . 25,000 
Meters and services(400). . . + + «© © «© «© «© « « « 14,000 
To ensure an average of 400,000 cubic feet consumption of gas 
per 24 hours, it would be necessary to lend consumers various 
gas appliancesatacostofabout. . ... . + + + + 20,000 
Real estate for such works would costabout . .. . .- + 10,000 
Total cost for worksasabove ... - $115,000 
Leaving a surplus for supervision during six months of con- 
Cea sw ee ee Ke 6 Se 8 Ow be 5,000 
Cs, et. a . $120,000 


The above apparatus would, the Company state, make easily 600,000 feet 
of gas in 24 hours; so that variations in consumption during the year 
would be well provided for. Experience has shown that, when gas is 
made in this quantity, about 70,000 cubic feet to the ton of coal is produced ; 
and a much better yield is obtained when still larger volumes are produced 
with larger apparatus, which can be run without any increase of labour. 
Allowing that on the production of an average of 400,000 cubic feet per 
24 hours, a yield of 60,000 cubic feet to the ton of coal employed was 
obtained, by the use of 8 tons there would be 480,000 cubic feet produced ; 
and allowing a shrinkage and leakage of 20 per cent. (experience has shown 
that it need not be 5 per cent.), the consumers’ meters would then show a 
delivery of 400,000 cubic feet net per day. If this gas was sold on a sliding 
scale, so. that the average to the consumer was $0°40 per 1000 cubic feet, an 
average daily income of $160 would be realized, which in 865 days, would 
show a total gross income of $58,400. The total expenses of running these 
works is put down at $60 per day, or $21,900 per annum, which, deducted 
from $58,400, leaves a total net profit of $36,500. To ensure success in the 
supply of fuel gas, it is absolutely necessary, the Company state, that from 
10 to 20 per cent. of the capital should be represented by substantial gas 
appliances, specially designed to burn non-illuminating gas, and these 
furnished to the consumers on an agreement to pay for the gas, and keep 
the appliances in order.* 






DUNDEE WATER SUPPLY. 

At the last Meeting of the Dundee Water Commission, the accounts for 
the past year, to which reference was made by our Edinburgh Correspon- 
dent last week, were brought up. , 
Bailie M‘CuLxocn, who presented the accounts in the absence of Mr. 
Craig, said the estimated public rate rental last year was £686,000, and the 
actual had been £676,719 ; showing a deficiency of £9281. The estimated 
domestic rate rental was £301,000, and the actual had been £299,093; 
showing a deficiency of £1907. The public rate was estimated at £2858; 
and it had been £2819, or £39 under the estimate. The estimated domestic 
rate was £18,185; and it had been £18,149, or £36 deficient. The special 
rate was estimated at £20,800, and it had actually been £20,757; showing 
a deficiency of £43. The gross estimated revenue (including £212 from 
the previous year) was £40,540; and it had actually been £40,418, or £122 
under the estimate. The gross estimated expenditure was £40,470, and 
the actual expenses amounted to £40,714; showing that the expenditure 
had exceeded the estimate by £244. The expenditure in the works depart- 
ment was estimated at £3558; and it actually was £3711, or £153 in excess 
of the estimate. This deficiency had been made by £40 additional expen- 
diture on the Wormit works, owing to the excessive dry weather of last 
year, and £100 on the town works, chiefly in connection with the new 
water-main. They had had to make a great many more connections than 
they expected ; and this had been done out of revenue. In the Treasurer's 
department the estimated cost was £775; the actual had been £870, or an 
increase over the estimate of £95. This sum had been spent in meeting 
the additional cost in connection with the floating of the debt. For mis- 
cellaneous expenditure the estimate was £800. The actual had been £662; 
showing a saving of £138. The estimate for taxes had been £2920; the 
actual sum paid had been £3110, or an increase over the estimate of £190. 
The annuities had been estimated at £14,315; and the actual had been 
exactly the same. The estimated amount to meet the interest had been 
put down at £15,375; the actual sum paid had been £15,344, or £31 
under the estimate. For the sinking fund the estimate had been £2355, 
and the actual had been £2335; being £20 under the estimate. The 
estimated expenditure had thus been £40,470, and the actual had been 
£40,714; being an excess of expenditure over revenue of £244. To this 
had to be added £122 deficiency of estimated revenue—together, £366. 
After deducting the surplus of the estimate for 1886-7 of £70, it brought 
out a net deficiency of £296. Although they were on the wrong side, it 
was only £296; and he thought they might feel grateful that they were 
not worse than they were. 

The Provost said Baillie M‘Culloch’s statement brought out the fact 
that they had finished the year with a deficiency of £296. This deficiency, 
as he had explained, had not been made in one, but in all branches of their 
revenue-yielding departments. He thought they might, in view of the 
fact of their having reduced the water-rate by 1d. last year, congratulate 
themselves that even in these bad times the deficiency was so small. 

The report was received, and ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the moon te previous to the annual meeting of the Water Commission. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF HARWICH AND DOVERCOURT. 
OPENING OF New Wokrks. 

Last Wednesday the inbabitants of Harwich and Dovercourt were granted 
a boon of which they have long stood in need—an ample supply of pure 
water—which has been furnished to them through the agency of the 
Tendring Hundred Water Company. Down to the early part of this cen- 
tury, the inhabitants of the town and the shipping frequenting the harbour 
had to depend upon such precarious supplies as could be obtained from 
the storeage of rain water, spring water brought down in wherries or 
barges from Ipswich or Mistley, and the yield of a few local shallow wells, 
In 1819 an Act was obtained for the appointment of Commissioners for 
paving, lighting, and watering the town, with general provisions for such 
purposes. Boring into the chalk in search of water was resorted to in 
1820-22, in 1826, and again about the year 1840; but in no case did it appear 
that water was obtained in any useful quantity that was not absolutely 
salt. In 1854, Mr. P. Bruff, the Engineer for the works under the Com- 
missioners’ Improvement Quays and Pier Act, 1851, as well as for the rail- 
way to Harwich, deeming it probable that the difficulty might be overcome 
by more care and outlay than had age ae resorted to, entered into 
an agreement with the Corporation, which was duly confirmed by the 
Commissioners under the Act of 1819. In consideration of the obligations 
thus undertaken, the Corporation granted him the exclusive concession of 
the water supply for 75 years. After various unsuccessful efforts to accom- 
plish what was required, and an extension of the limit of time in such 
agreement, the chalk and underlying strata were _— to the depth of 
1098 feet, when a hard slaty rock was encountered, and proceedings were 
suspended without procuring any water whatever. In 1862, the agreement 
having been revised and extended, Mr. Bruff obtained a supply of water at 
Dovercourt by means of a well and artesian boring, and commenced sup- 
plying the town and borough in 1865-6, and has since continued to do so, 
Although limited in quantity, and not all that could be desired in quality, 
having a considerable excess of chlorine in its composition, it proved to be 
the best water obtainable within or anywhere near to the borough, and 
was thankfully —— by a large number of the inhabitants as a great 
improvement upon the former state of things. In 1881, in order to meet 
the requirements of the Public Health Act, 1875, application was made 
to the Board of Trade, and a Provisional Order was’ conditionally 
granted, under which efforts were made to effect an improved supply, 
but were unsuccessful, notwithstanding further considerable outlay. The 
Order was rescinded, and the agreement between Mr. Bruff and 
the Corporation reverted to, subject to the conditions imposed by 
an award made in an arbitration held in accordance with its pro- 
visions. Finding that, in every case, where attempts had been made 
within the limits of the borough, only failure had resulted, it was 
resolved to carry out a scheme of bringing water of approved quality and 
in sufficient quantity from the nearest spot where it might be obtainable; 
and in 1884 and 1886 applications were made to Parliament to authorize 
works to be established at Bradfield and Mistley, and Acts of Incorpora- 
tion were obtained by the Tendring Hundred Water- Works Company, after 
considerable opposition—a previous application in 1883 having failed. A 
site having been acquired at Mistley, a capacious well and boring into the 
chalk were made, from which the present supply of water is obtained ; and 
the reports of various eminent analysts show the quality to be excellent, 
while the quantity, there is évery reason to believe from the experimental 
pumpings as well as partial user that have taken place, will be found ample 
for the public requirements. Buildings have been erected at Mistley, and 
duplicate engines and pumps fixed ; and a main is laid to Harwich, a dis- 
tance of about 12 miles. In addition, the pon end have acquired tha 
existing works at Harwich, Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the-Naze, as well 
as valuable sites for the enlargement of works and establishment of reser- 
voirs at Bradfield and Dovercourt; and by arrangement with the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, expect to have a site placed at their disposal for 
a similar facility at Parkeston for the use of that locality. On subscription 
of the further necessary capital, itis intended to weeemell with the extension 





of the conduits from the nearest point of junction to the town and district 
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of Walton-on-the-Naze. After many arduous efforts and large expenditure, 
extending over a period of more than 30 years, and until recently carried 
on single-handed by the pioneer of the undertaking (Mr. Bruff), with little 
encouragement from success of any kind, and sometimes against active 
opposition, the community of the borough and district are placed in 
possession of such an advantage as is enjoyed by comparatively few seaside 
resorts, particularly on the East coast. Indeed, to Mr. Bruff's perseverance 
must be attributed the success of an undertaking which has for many years 
baffled all previous efforts of the local authorities to provide such a neces- 
sary requirement as an abundant supply of potable water ; and it is hoped 
that such a general appreciation of the enterprise may be shown as to 
enable the Company to congratulate themselves as well as the public on 
the results achieved. The opening ceremony was performed by the Mayor 
(Alderman Vaux), to whom an address was presented by the Chairman and 
Directors of the Company. The wells, borings, and y -laying have all 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. Peter Bru “NT. Inst. C.E. 





THE USE OF STEEL FOR WATER-MAINS. 
Tue Tay BrincE Pirz. 

A recent number of the Dundee Advertiser contained an article on the use 
of mild steel for water-mains, with special reference to the arrangements 
now being made for the conveyance of water across the new Tay Bridge, 
in a pipe constructed of this material, for the supply of the suburb of New- 
port from the reservoirs of the Dundee Corporation. This may fairly be 
regarded as one of the most conspicuous examples of the employment of 
this metal for the construction of a large water-pipe, and therefore merits 
notice. 

The mild steel used for this kind of work is refined wrought iron, being 
almost pure metallic iron. It is four times as strong as cast iron; and 
this consideration enables the pipes to be made both much lighter and 
much stronger than when they are of cast iron. The pipes now being 
fitted upon the Tay Bridge are only } inch thick, yet they are equal to a 
working pressure of 487 lbs. per square inch. Had they been of cast iron, 
they would have been 3 inch thick; yet with this extra weight they would 
only have been equal to a working pressure of 290 lbs. The total weight 
of the steel pipe on the bridge will be but 120 tons; whereas a $-inch cast- 
iron pipe of similar diameter would have weighed 350 tons. These figures 
show how economical is steel as contrasted with cast iron in the matter of 
weight and strength. The pipes are 9 inches in diameter, and are made 
in lengths of 18 feet. The steel is manufactured at Newton by the Steel 
Company of Scotland, Limited; made into plain lap-welded tubes by 
Messrs. A. and J. Stewart, Limited, of Coatbridge; and delivered at the 
Steel Company’s works at Blochairn, where the pipes are fitted with 
sockets and test ed—the whole operations being supervised by Mr. D. J. 
Russell Duncan, Assoc. M. Inst, C.E., of the firm of Duncan Bros., Engi- 
neers, of London, by whom steel pipes are being introduced. 

As Dundee will shortly have to spend from £50,000 to £100,000 in laying 
anew main through Strathmore, some particulars of this new development 
of water-pipe engineering may not be uninteresting. The steel plates of 
which the pipes are formed are carefully bevelled at the edges. They are 
then, whilst hot, bent by machinery into cylindrical tubes, are welded 
together — bevelled edges allowing the weld to run obliquely through 
the metal) by being passed through rollers under strong pressure. A 
patent socket or collar, also of steel, is afterwards shrunk upon one end of 
each pipe, and is fixed in a fashion which renders it part of the cylinder. 
At intervals of about 350 feet an expansion joint is fitted, formed of a cast- 
iron double collar joint, with rubber rings placed on the ends of the steel 
pipes; the pipes in this case being bell-mouthed—i.c., slightly flanged—in 
order to retain the rings in position. 

The system now introduced is a new departure in Scotland in the con- 
struction of water-mains. Lap-welded pipes of small size made of wrought 
iron are commonly used for service-pipes for water; but the development 
of lap-welded pipes made of steel into water-mains with socket and spigot 
joints is a great advance upon anything of the kind hitherto attempted in 
this country. Wrought-iron pipes are very largely used in the United 
States; many thousands of miles being now eagiene’ in carrying water, 
natural gas, oil, &c. Only manufacturers in America can, as yet, turn out 
lap-welded iron pipes up to 24 inches in diameter; the plant employed 
being larger than any available in this country. In all likelihood, how- 
ever, a demand will arise for these pipes, which manufacturers will pre- 
pare themselves to meet. ‘The pipe now being laid on the Tay Viaduct 
proves that piping of homogeneous material of much greater strength than 
cast iron can be manufactured within commercial limits; and the use of 
mild steel will probably become general for the construction of water- 
mains, especially where the pressure put upon them is high and bursts 
frequent. The test pressure put upon the Tay Bridge pipes is 6001bs. per 
square inch, or more than five times their actual working pressure. Several 
of the pipes have been tested to 13001bs. per square inch, or more than ten 
times the maximum pressure which can ever be put upon them when work- 
ing. Considering that the thickness of the metal is only } inch, the with- 
standing of this enormous pressure indicates how great is its strength. 

The question has been raised as to the durability of steel as compared 
with cast iron under the action of water. Dr. Dupré, of London, examined 
several plates of steel, wrought iron, and cast iron; and his report goes to 
prove that the action of Lintrathen water upon steel is almost the same as 
on cast iron. Care has been taken in coating the Tay Bridge pipe with a 
thick covering of a composition specially prepared to resist the action of 
water. This composition is of a resinous nature; and each pipe as it 
arrives at the bridge is dipped into a large tank containing the molten 
material. On emerging from the bath, the pipe is found to be coated, 
inside and out, with a tough, smooth, glassy covering, which effectually 
preserves it from contact with water. 

The specification prepared by Mr. J. Watson, M. Inst. C.E., of Dundee, 
who is oe for the works, is the first complete one yet drawn out for 
this description of water-mains; and the Tay Bridge line is the first of its 
kind in Britain. The pipe is placed inside a stout wooden casing at one 
side of the viaduct, which will act as an effective guard in the event of a 
train going off the rails. 





Scarcity or WaTER aT Swansea.—The scarcity of water which has 
lately been a source of trouble at Swansea, as in several other provincial 
towns, increases daily. Last Friday the members of the Water Committee 
of the Corporation drove to the source of supply, with the object of seeing 
what can be done to add to the present quantity. They found the water in 
the reservoir very low; but as there is a flow into it from the stream 
above, there is no fear of an actual water famine in the immediate future. 
It was also discovered that the water in the disused colliery, which has for 
some time been used asa supplementary means of supply, had been pumped 
to a distance nearly below the length of the present pipes sunk into it. 
These, however, can be considerably lowered, and steps will be at once 
taken todoso. Besides this, another disused colliery, the workings of which 
are full of water, was inspected. A sample of water taken at this spot 
proved, on analysis, to be exceedingly good ; and it was resolved to at once 
make use of the supply. Thus an absolute famine will be staved off for a 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsureu, Saturday, 

The Jubilee of Her Majesty has come and gone; and, so far as Edin. 
burgh is concerned, the Gas Companies have been none the better for jt. 
Whatever the reason may be I cannot say, but only one or two buildings 

in the city were illuminated in a manner worthy of the name; and thie 
two nights’ consumption of gas required for them would not add much 
to the output of gas. Indeed, when it is taken into account, as already 
remarked in your columns, that many people were out sight-seeing on 
these evenings, leaving their residences locked up, I should not be sur. 
man if Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Linton do not have to report to their 

irectors that the Jubilee week was a loss to them instead of a gain, 
These gentlemen, I may state, were quite prepared for any call, however 
sudden or extensive, which could have been made upon their resources, 
which they were able to meet without difficulty by reason of the low con. 
sumption at the present season. 

These public rejoicings have had the effect of putting much ordinary 
business out of mind; and, among others, I am afraid that little progress 
has been made in the negotiations between the Edinburgh and Leith 
Corporations and the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company with reference 
to the purchase of the works. Mr. Colston was in London attending the 
service at Westminster; and, in his absence, it was natural that the busi- 
ness should flag, for he has been the leading spirit in the whole movement. 

The Edinburgh Gas Company held their annual general meeting on 
Monday, and declared a dividend. at the customary rate of 10 per cent. As 
there is now little more than a twelvemonth for the Company’s existence, 
and there is some very important business to transact before the expiration 
of this period (notably the division of the £63,000 which the Company 
ought to find themselves possessed of at the end), the proceedings were 
conducted with, perhaps, more than the usual secrecy. As the shares of 
the Company have risen, I think, 10s., since Monday, it may be assumed 
that there was this time no division of any part of the surplus; and in 
that event there must be a substantial sum—over 25 per cent.—available 
for distribution among the shareholders, in addition to the 10 per cent. 
dividend, when the concern is wound up, Taking this prospect into view, 
investors in £25 of the Company’s stock at £74 have still the probability 
of a good return from it. 

The annual general meeting of the Dunfermline Gas Company was held 
on Wednesday. The Directors’ report for the year ending May 31 set forth 
that the manufacture and consumption of gas continued to show a marked 
increase. The quantity of unaccounted-for gas was considerably reduced; 
and the returns from the carbonization of coals had been exceptionally 
good. Savings had also been effected in other items of expenditure; and 
the results were in all respects satisfactory. The works and plant generally 
have been maintained in efficient order. Contracts for cannel coal for next 
season have been entered into on very favourable terms. A decided 
improvement is now apparent in the prices obtained for tar and ammo- 
niacal liquor. The Directors recommended that a dividend of 31s. 6d. per 
share, being at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, should be declared upon 
the issued stock of the Company. This was agreed tu. The balance-sheet 
showed the value of the works to be £25,719 10s. 34d. ; and the other assets, 
£2704 Os. 14d.—making together £28,423 10s. 5d. The issued stock of the 
Company amounts to £25,462 10s.; and there is still unissued, £4287 10s. 
The dividend account was stated to be £2291 12s. 6d. During the year the 
pens ar received £445 18s, 83d. from the Police Commissioners for gas 
supplied to the public lamps. 

t is not surprising that residents in Melrose, where gas costs about 
6s. per 1000 cubic feet, should sigh for the opportunity of burning 
Galashiels gas, where the cost is only about 3s. 4d. There has been a good 
deal of grumbling of late in Melrose at the high price of gas there; and as 
there is little prospect of a substantial reduction, some of the inhabitants 
have been investigating into the terms upon which Galashiels gas might be 
brought to Melrose. The distance is only three miles; and if the cost can 
be surmounted, the subject is likely to be gone into. A deputation from 
Melrose waited the other day upon the Directors of the Galashiels Gas 
Company, from whom they received an offer of terms which they con- 
sidered satisfactory. The next step will be to ascertain the amount of 
— which the movement is likely to obtain in Melrose. 

e Directors of the Leslie Gas Company have resolved to recommend 

a dividend at the rate of 6} per cent. for the past year. 
At Stonehaven the inhabitants on Monday celebrated the Queen’s Jubilee 
by turning on new supplies of water for both the new and the old town. 
he boundary line of the parishes of Dunnottar and Fetteresso runs 
through the centre of Stonehaven, dividing the old town from the new, 
and giving it, although it has little more than a population of 4000, a dual 
administration in public affairs. It would have Reon an easy matter to 
atta an ample supply of water for both districts; but the civic rulers 
ave not yet learned to pull well together, and through the failure of nego- 
tiations for an amalgamation, separate water schemes have been carried 
out and completed within a very few weeks of each other. For the new 
town the supply has been obtained from the estates of Glenbervie and 
Fetteresso; the springs being situated in the hill grounds about six miles 
from the town. Thence the water is conveyed to a large reservoir 
capable of storing 166,000 gallons. The springs yield 120,000 gallons in 
24 hours; but more could be taken in if required. At present, however, 
this appears to be a very remote contingency, as the quantity secured is 
— to 50 gallons per head for the population to be served every 24 hours. 
The cost will be about £4500. At a distance of three miles from the town, 
the old town supply is collected from springs on the estate of Dunnottar, 
and carried first to a reservoir capable of storing 108,000 gallons. The 
oye of water amounts to a total of 43,200 gallons, or 25 gallons per head 

or the population. The works have cost about £1600. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Though somewhat interrupted by the sad death of the Secretary, Mr. 
C. Waterston, highly satisfactory progress is now being made in the busi- 
ness of the forthcoming meeting of the North British Association of Gas 
Managers, which is to held in Stirling next month. At a Committee 
meeting held in this city on Thursday, reports were made which showed 
that an excellent programme of papers might be looked forward to; the 
subjects to be dealt with including the purification of gas, by Mr. William 
Young (who has been absent from the past two or three meetings); the 
supply of burners to gas consumers by gas companies and corporations, 
Ls Mr. G. R. Hislop, of Paisley; regenerator furnaces, &c., by Mr. William 

‘Crae, of Dundee, and Mr. Blyth, of Kingskettle. The arrangements for 
the excursion of the members and their lady friends on the second day of 
the meeting have not yet been made; but there is some prospect that it 
may be to the far-famed Castle Campbell and the Rumbling Bridge, vid 
the Devon Valley Railway. 
I think I ought to mention that provision is being made at the Corpora- 
tion Galleries to have a somewhat extensive display of the Welsbach 
incandescent gas-light, for the benefit of such members of The Gas 





long time. The supply, however, has to be very carefully husbanded. 





Institute as have not seen this interesting invention elsewhere. 
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It will be some time yet before the necessary data can be collected and 
compiled for the annual report of the Glasgow gas supply for the year 
ending May 81; but I may mention that there was an increase in the 
make of gas for the year amounting to something like 150 million cubic 
feet or more, as compared with the year 1885-6. This is fully twice as 
large an increase as there was in the preceding year. I shall not be much 
surprised to learn that the consumption of coal amounted to 260,000 tons 
during the past year. 

The Directors of the Hawick Gas Company have just issued to the 
shareholders a statement of the affairs and the balance-sheet of the Com- 

ny for the year ending May 26. From the latter it is shown that, after 
allowing for the annual dividend payable upon the share capital, there 
remains a considerable profit on the year’s business. The new gasholder 
is completed, and has been in use for some time past; and the Directors 
and Manager are thoroughly satisfied with the manner in which the con- 
tract has been executed by Messrs. Hanna, Donald, and Wilson. The 
street mains having been, to a considerable extent, replaced by others of 
increased capacity, and the premises enclosed with a subetatetiel fence, the 
Company’s works and plant generally may be said to be in a very satis- 
factory condition. It is noted in the report that the five years’ contract 
for the purchase of the residual products has just expired, and as that 
agreement was entered into when such contracts were at their highest 

int as regards price, there will necessarily, having in view the great fall 
that has of late taken place in the value of these products, be a large 
decrease in the income of the Company from this source. In the hope, 
however, that the market may soon improve, the Directors have entered 
into a further contract for a limited period. The gas supplied during the 
past year was maintained ata high illuminating power ; and the demand for 
gas for cooking and other purposes continues to increase. After referring to 
the death of Mr. J. Wilson, of Ladylaw, who was one of the Directors of 
the Company for several years and took a deep interest in its welfare, the 
report goes on to say: “ Having in view the large balance of surplus profit 
from the past year’s trade (amounting to nearly £700), and also the large 
unapplied balance in hand, the Directors feel warranted in recommending 
that the price of gas for the year 1887-8 be reduced to 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; being a reduction of 24d. per 1000 feet.” From the financial state- 
ment, I find that the coals purchased during the year cost £3141 13s., and 
the lime £103 19s. 1d., while the wages and salaries amounted to £991. 
The discount to large consumers came to £253 16s, 114d., and the dividends 
(year 1885-6) to £1316 10s. On services, meters, extension of works, new 
holder, pipes, &c., the sum of £5086 2s. 1ld. was expended. These and 
various other items amounted to an expenditure of £13,984 18s. 94d. For 
gas supplied there was a revenue of £6649 Os. 34d.; and for lime, tar, &c., 
sold, the income was £1038 19s. 8d. For cooking-stoves disposed of there 
was realized £56 16s. 04d.; and for meters, £71 19s.9d. For meter hire 
£270 7s. 2d. was realized; and for stove hire, £18 18s. 8d. The actual 
income of the Company during the year was £8263 9s. 44d. On the 
26th ult. the liabilities of the Company were set down at £31,207 8s. 934. ; 
the share capital, together with premiums realized on new stock in 1882 
and 1886, amounted to £22,258 9s. 7d. The works and plant are now rated 
at £26,501 17s, 2d. 

The annual meeting of the Annan Gas Company was held last Monday. 
The Directors’ report for the past year stated that the new gasholder and 
tank had been finished in good time for last season’s gas supply, and that 
they had been in successful operation during the winter. Various other 
contracts that had been entered into were all nearly finished, so as to 
admit of the Manager (Mr. W. Ewart) getting the pipes fitted up and all 
the new connections made in time for the work of next winter. The state- 
ment of accounts showed that the income for last year, including profit on 
debenture stock sold, was £1432 4s. 9d., and the ordinary expenditure, 
£892 9s. 7d.; leaving a balance of £539 15s, 2d. There had been expended 
on the new gasholder, iron tank, connecting pipes, and new buildings the 
sum of £1041 183. 8d. The report and accounts were approved of; and a 
dividend of 12s. per share was declared. At present the price of gas in 
Annan is 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The annual meeting of the Muirkirk Gaslight Company was held last 
Monday. A dividend of 10 per cent. was declared; and the price of gas 
was continued at 4s. 7d. per 1000 feet, which seems to be rather high, con- 
sidering the proximity of Muirkirk to abundant supplies of cannel coal. 
There is also an annual meter-rent of 2s. 6d. 

Glasgow 9 per cent. Corporation gas annuities were dealt in on the 
Stock Exchange on Thursday at £255; being £2 10s. higher than the price 
at which the last transaction took place. 

When I referred in last week’s ‘“‘ Notes” to the new station meter which 
was being made for the Paisley Corporation Gas-Works, I omitted to 
mention that the contract for it had been placed with Messrs, R. Laidlaw 
and Son. By the way, I ought also to supplement my remarks in regard 
to the additional plant in hand for the Glasgow Corporation Gas-Works. 
It is to include four large exhausters, with engines, &c. Two of them are 
to be each capable of passing 100,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, and the 
other two 130,000 feet per hour each. These are being made by Messrs. 
Laidlaw and Son, who are also making for a foreign gas-works two 
exhausters, with engines, &c., each capable of passing 100,000 feet of gas 
per hour, and one of the combined bye-passes and compensators, of the 
wpe referred to in the biographical notice which recently appeared in the 

OURNAL (ante, p. 899) of the late Mr. Jchn Thomson, who was a partner 
of the firm. 

It is scarcely my province to enlarge upon the results of actions-at-law in 
respect of alleged infringements of patents ; but I may risk making one or 
two remarks in regard to the action of suspension and interdict raised in 
the Court of Session by Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of Warrington, against the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners, for infringing his letters patent 
for improvements in cooking stoves or ranges. This case was heard yes- 
terday before Lord M‘Laren, as Lord Ordinary; and it was won by the 
respondents “at a canter.” Much regret is felt by the leading members of 
the Gas Committee at the action taken by Mr. Fletcher, as it has in a great 
measure alienated them from him, the effect of which may make itself felt 
in the Stove-Hiring Department of the Corporation. 

The Glasgow pig-iron warrant market has been very animated this week, 
chiefly on receipt of fresh orders from Americaand Canada. Up to 43s. 8d. 
per ton was paid for Scotch iron yesterday forenoon ; but at the close of 
the afternoon, there were sellers at 42s. 11d. cash. 

A movement has begun amongst the Lanarkshire coalmasters for a 
reduction of the miners’ wages, in the hope of stimulating the demand for 
—_ which is at present much depressed. Prices are declining in various 

irections. 





At the meeting of the Lambeth Vestry last Thursday, Mr. Chatterton 
moved—“ That it be referred to the Parliamentary Committee to consider 
and report as to the advisability of petitioning Parliament to bring ina 
Bill constituting a Water Trust, with power to acquire, either by voluntary 
agreement or by compulsory arbitration, the properties of the Metro- 
politan Water Companies.” ‘The motion was duly seconded ; but, after a 
short discussion, it was rejected, upon a division, by 30 votes to 16, 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIvEeRPOOL, June 25. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market has not changed much since the 
last report. It was taken as a matter of course that Jubilee week would 
curtail business on this side, and transactions have in reality been on @ 
limited scale; but the insignificance of business may have been due as 
much to the small quantity available as to the festive humours of buyers. 
The Continental demand is well sustained; and if the German buyers, 
having provided for their greatest necessities, display less —- French, 
&c., consumers are coming forward more keenly, and will probably absorb 
large quantities during the next two or three months. Quotations so far 
remain unaltered; and while a fall in the natural order of things seems 
hardly possible for some time to come, the advance may not bea rapid one, in 
the face of the determination of Continental consumers not to buy in anti- 
cipation of their wants. There are, however, buyers on the basis of to-day’s 
values for July and August delivery. Nitrate is steady at 9s. per cwt. 


Lonpon, June 25. 

Tar Products.—Anthracene maintains its position, and, if anything, is 
firmer in price. It appears to be scarce. Benzols have a little more life 
in them; but prices have not advanced. Carbolic acid is in good request, 
and is quoted 3d. higher. Pitch is spoken of as likely to be dearer; but no 
business is reported in it. Prices: Tar, 10s. to 15s. per ton. Benzol, 
90 per cent., 3s, 4d. per gallon; 50 per cent., 2s. 6d. per gallon. Toluol, 
2s. per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 3d. per gallon. Light oil, 33d. 
per gallon. Creosote, ld. per gallon. Pitch, 12s. to 15s. per ton. Carbolic 
acid, 2s. 9d. per gallon. Cresylic acid, 1s. per gallon. Tar salts, 12s. 6d. 
per ton. Anthracene,“ A” quality, 1s. 14d. per unit; “B” quality, 104d. 
per unit. 

Ammonia Products.—Sulphate is in capital odour; and large business 
has been transacted both for spot and forward delivery. Prices: Sulphate 
of ammonia, £12 10s. to £12 15s. per ton, less discount. Gas liquor 
(5° Twaddel), 6s. per ton, with a rise or fall of 1s. 6d. per degree, 
Liquor ammonia, 2d. per lb. Muriate of ammonia, brown, £19 per ton; 
white, £30 per ton. Carbonate of ammonia, 4d. per lb. Sal ammoniac, 
£38 per ton. 





CHANGE or AppREss.—Messrs. Charles Hight and Co., Chartered Ac- 
countants, have removed from No. 3, Copthall Buildings, E.C., to Moorgate 
Offices, Nos. 46 and 47, London Wall, E.C. 

Free Gas ror Juste InLtumimations.—TIhe Directors of the Guildford 
Gas merece pst have decided that they will not make any charge for the gas 
consumed for the purpose of illuminations on Jubilee Day; and they have 
communicated this fact to the Jubilee Committee and other consumers in 
the town. 

Dunpa.k Gas Brtt.—The witness who was called to prove the preamble 
of this Bill before the Committee of the House of Commons on the 15th 
inst. was not Mr. W. F’. Cotton, of Dublin, as stated in our report last 
week (p. 1127), but Mr. Coulter, the Secretary vf the Dundalk Gas 
Company. 

Tue New Houper ror tHe Hincxitey Gas-Works.—In our advertise- 
ment columns recently tenders were invited for the construction of a 
brick and puddle gasholder tank 62 feet in diameter, with a 60-feet tele- 
scopic holder, for the Hinckley Local Board Gas-Works. The highest 
tender sent in for the holder was £1096; and the lowest. £797—the esti- 
mate of the Manager (Mr. W. Oldfield) being £874. ‘The offers in regard 
to the tank ranged from £890 to £981; the Manager's estimate being £900. 

Tue Peririons In Favour oF THE Coat AND Wine Dves.—As the result 
of the labours of the Committee appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into charges brought against certain persons of fabricating signa- 
tures to the petitions presented in favour of the continuance of the coal 
and wine dues, Mr. Reginald Bidmead was last Thursday brought to the 
Bar of the House, and publicly reprimanded for having, on his own con- 
fession, forged a number of such signatures. 

Om Gas Suprty.—A contract has been entered into with the Patent 
Paraffin Gas Lighting Company, Limited, of Glasgow, to erect one of their 
patent oil-gas works at the Kincardine Gas-Works, to supplement the 
present coal-gas supply, which has become too small to meet the demand 
during the winter months, and also to allow the use of cannel coal to be 
dispensed with. The coal gas is to be mixed with about one-third in bulk of 
the oil gas, which will bring the illuminating power of the gas supplied to 
the consumers up to 30 or 33 standard sperm candles. The lighting 
power can be raised or lowered at will by altering the proportions of the 
mixed gases. 

AnGLo-PortTuGUESE Gas AND WaTEeR Company, Liutrep.—This is the 
title of a Company registered on the 17th inst., with a capital of £1000 in 
£5 shares. The objects of its formation are to acquire a concession from 
the Municipality of Tiguerra da Foz, Portugal, for supplying that town 
with gas and water, and generally to carry on in Portugal the business of 
supplying gas, water, and electric light, and electric and hydraulic force. 
Among the signatories to the Memorandum of Association are Messrs. 
R. Murdoch and D. Laidlaw, of Glasgow, A. F. Phillips, of St. Albans, 
T. C. Hersey, and T. N. Kirkham. The first four named gentlemen and 
Mr. H. P. Munday, of Bayswater, are the first Directors of the Company; 
their remuneration being £150 a year, with £50 additional for each 1 per 
cent. dividend on the ordinary shares above 10 per cent. per annum. 

Tue Proposep PurcHasE oF THE TopMoRDEN Gas-WoRKS BY THE 
Locat Boarp.—The negotiations which have been going on lately between 
the Todmorden Local Board and the Directors of the Todmorden Gas 
Company for the purchase of the gas-works by the Board, will probably 
result in a bargain being made. The shareholders are willing to dispose 
of the undertaking; and the price required is £69,569, and the payment 
to the Company of interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the 

urchase-money. The Local Board have accepted the terms, and each 
Cotter of stock will receive £250 for every £100 invested in the Com- 
pany, or £12 10s. for £5; and the shareholders will receive £7 17s. 6d. for 
each £10 share, of which £4 10s. only is paid up. The matter will, of 
course, have to come before a meeting of shareholders. 

EXPLOSION AT THE REsmpvuaLs Works OF THE RocHDALE CoRPORATION.— 
At a late hour last Wednesday night an explosion and fire occurred at the 
residuals works of the Rochdale Corporation. On the works there is a 
covered tank for the reception of pitch; and owing to the mistake of a 
workman in turning on the tap from the boiler about an hour and a half 
before the time, when it was in an overheated condition, an explosion was 
caused, which ignited the tank. Mr. T. Stenhouse, the Manager and 
Analyst, and Mr. T. B, Ball, the Corporation Gas Engineer, soon arrived, 
and, with the aid of the ew gee steam ye ny and brigade, the 
flames were soon extinguished. It was found that the zinc roof was dis- 
placed; but the building was not much damaged. A small storehouse for 
naphtha is situated within a few yards of the tar-tank; and efforts were 
naturally directed to prevent it catching fire. No person was injured, and 





the damage is trifling. 
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SuLpHaTe PLANT FoR THE Leek Gas-Worxks.—At the last meeting of 
the Leek Improvement Commissioners, the specifications for providing 
and erecting plant for-the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia at the 
gas-works were received; and the Gas Committee recommended that 
Dr. Feldmann’s plan be adopted. The consideration of the matter was 
deferred. 

InaveuRaTION or New WateR-Works aT STONEHAVEN.—Last Tuesday, 
the new water-works which have just been completed for Stonehaven 
were inaugurated with some ceremony. There are two separate supplies 
—for the new and the old town respectively. The new town reservoir 
was first visited, where the ceremony of turning on the water was per- 
formed by Miss Duff, of Fetteresso ; and subsequently a similar ceremony 
was performed by Mrs. D. Innes, of Corrie, at the old town reservoir. Both 
ladies were presented with handsome mementoes of the event. The 
springs from which the new town supply is drawn are six miles, and those 
of the old town supply three miles distant. The yield of the former is 
equal to 50 gallons per day per head of the population to be served, and of 
the latter 25 gallons per head per day. In the evening a public banquet 
and assembly took place in the Town Hall. The public buildings, private 
houses, &c., were profusely decorated. 

Tue Gas Suppty or Tonc.—This matter has again been the subject of 
legal proceedings ; Messrs. M. Hillas and P. G. Walsh having been recently 
summoned by the Manager of the Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Com- 
pany (Mr. John Wilkinson) for obstructing and damaging the highway for 
the purpose of laying pipes for the supply of gas. The circumstances 
were, to a certain extent, similar to those which gave rise to a dispute 
between the parties early in the year (see ante, p. 73); only in the present 
case the length of time during which the obstruction lasted was but 12 hours 
—no longer, in fact, than was necessary to lay thepipe. It wasargued that 
the defendants were acting perfectly within their right in doing what they 
had done. On the other hand, it was contended that they had contravened 
a section of the Highways Act. The Magistrate (Mr. Peel) thought that 
the matter resolved itself into one of right, and that the case differed 
altogether from the previous one. The question would, he said, have to be 
tried in another place; and therefore he should dismiss the summons. 


CieckHeaTon Locat Boarp Gas Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the 
Cleckheaton Local Board, the minutes presented by the Gas Committee 
showed that a statement had been submitted to them as to the working of 
the Gas Department for the year ended March 25 last. The surplus, after 
paying expenses, interest, and sinking fund claims, was £641 17s. 11d.; 

eing equal to 9°31 per cent. gross profit on the capital employed. The 
quantity of gas made was 55,227,000 cubic feet; being an increase of 
5,751,000 cubic feet, or 6°79 per cent., upon the previous year. The leak- 
age amounted to 11°10 per. cent., against 11°28. The product of gas per 
ton of coal carbonized was 10,723 cubic feet, against 10,706 cubic feet: The 
residuals realized £884 7s. 9d.; being equal to 34°43 per cent. upon the 
value of the coal used, against 35°55 per cent, The gas sold and used for 
public lighting was equal to 9528 cubic feet per ton of coal, against 9433 
cubic feet in 1885-6. The eee employed was £35,130; being equal to 
14s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas accounted for, against 15s. 84d. in the 
previous year. A resolution had been moved in Committee for a reduction 
in the price of gas from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, inclusive of 
the usual interest ; but it had been defeated. 

Tae Water Suppry or Yeapox.—The inhabitants of Yeadon had a 
meeting last Wednesday evening, under the presidency of Mr. Reuben, 
Chairman of the Local Board, to consider the position of the water supply 
of the district, to which reference was made in the Journat last week. 
Complaints were general as to the present condition of things; and an 
opinion was expressed. that the residents need not suffer from scarcity of 
water if the Water Company would only bestir themselves, and make 
arrangements for the existing sources being properly utilized. The 
Chairman said he had recently had interviews with some of the Directors 
of the Company, and the explanation of one was that the prospects of the 
concern were bad, and that they could not really supply the town as it 
cugbt to be served. If they had the water they ther pump sufficient to 
supply the whole of the town; but they had not. Another blamed the 
former Directors for not going in for a more extensive scheme. The 
remaining two held the opinion that there was plenty of water, if the 
people did not waste it. He would leave the meeting to judge of the 
correctness of that statement. After some discussion, it was determined 
to leave the matter in the hands of the Local Board. 

Fatat Frreworks Exptosion at Goo.te.—Last Tuesday evening, about 
ten o’clock, just at the close of the Jubilee festivities at Goole, an explosion 
of a fatal character occurred. It had been arranged that a display of fire- 
works should take place on the water-tower of the Gas and Water Company. 
While this was going on, a loud report was heard ; and on an investigation 
being made, it was found to have been caused by an explosion, by which 
the Company’s Manager (Mr. J. Lees) and the Foreman (Mr. Whittaker) 
were terribly injured, and the son of the latter was killed. Itappears that 
the fireworks were under the superintendence of Mr. Lees, who volunteered, 
for the enjoyment of his fellow-townsmen, to display them. The cause of 
the explosion is not known; but it is thought to have resulted from the 
bursting of a bottle of chemicals. So great was its force that a portion of 
the water-tower parapet was blown down. An inquiry was opened on 
Thursday before Dr. Grabham (Coroner for Pontefract); but it was 
adjourned owing to the want of sufficient evidence to enable the jury to 
decide as to the cause of the disaster, as well as to allow of Mr. Lees and 
Mr. Whittaker being called. Both these gentlemen are improving; but 
Mr. Whittaker’s sufferings are intensified by the shocking death which his 
unfortunate son met with. 

Tue Suppiy or Naturau Gas 1n PirtspurcH.—<According to the annual 
report of the Philadelphia Company (the larger of the natural gas com- 
panies operating in Pittsburgh), we find that the Company have control of 
about 56,000 acres of land, to which may be added 12,000 acquired through 
the contract made by the Company with the Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Company, whereby the former assumed in May last the operation of the 
lines and property of the latter. Last year, the total number of connections 
made by the Company with mills and dwellings, was 12,400. The Phila- 
delphia Company own and operate 411 miles of pipe line. The earnings for 
1886 were $1,500,160. The working expenses amounted to $355,899 ; being 
equal to veel ged cent. of the earnings. Dividends at the rate of 12 per 
cent. were paid, amounting to $621,536, equal to 41°43 per cent. of the earn- 
ings; leaving a surplus amounting to $336,448, equal to 5°57 per cent. upon 
the capital at Dec. 31, 1886, not divided. Beginning with January, the 
Company increased their capital stock to $7,500,000, adding $1,500,000. The 
report values the assets of the Company at $8,785,104, of which $1,106,500 
is vested in charters, franchises, patents, &c. The legal expenses cost 
upwards of $20,000 in 1886. Repairs and maintenance, $68,142'28, or over 
12 per cent. of the gross expense. Interest, discount, and commissions 
reach the large figure of $168,804:02. The official salaries are set down at 
$30,078 ; the total salary outlay reaching $85,537, or nearly 16 per cent. of 
the total expense, Damages came in for $19,692; and operating $49,309, 
or nearly 10 per cent. of the total expense. 





Tue Price or Gas aT Turrsk.—Last Wednesday a large public meetin 
was held at the Assembly Rooms, Thirsk, to consider the reply which had 
been received from the Chairman of the Thirsk Gas Company (Mr. Hewitt) 
relative to a resolution which was forwarded to him in the previous week 
by the consumers of the town, in which they stated that if the present 
price of gas—5s. per 1000 cubic feet—was not reduced within seven dayg 
they should cease using it (see ante, p. 1138). The chair was occupied by 
Mr. C. M‘C. Swarbreck. Mr. Dowson stated that he had recently met Mr, 
Hewitt, who had offered, on the part of the Directors, to reduce the price 
6d. per 1000 cubic feet. He (Mr. Dowson) thought it would be best, 
although the consumers were masters of the position, to accept the reduced 
proposition of the Directors, and in another twelve months to agitate for 
a further reduction. Mr. T. Coltman said as Churchwarden, and also as a 
large gas consumer, he should pay the Company about £50 per annum, and 
he thought if it was reduced tp 4s. per 1000 feet it would satisfy them, 
This he proposed. Mr. R. Jaques seconded the proposition. Mr. G. R, 
Baker thought that, at the price paid for the gas-works by the Company, 
gas could not be supplied at less than 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet; and he pro. 
posed as an amendment, that the offer should be accepted. Mr. Baker 
did not suceeed in getting a seconder to his amendment; and Mr. Colt. 
man’s proposition was, with but one exception, carried. It was afterwards 
decided that Mr. Dowson inform the Chairman of the Company that the 
consumers require an answer as to the reduction by the end of the present 
quarter, or they would cease using gas on the Ist of July. 

Tue WEYMOUTH CoRPORATION AND THE GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS,— 
On Monday last week the Weymouth and Melcombe Regis Corporation 
Bill, which has passed the House of Commons, came before the Chairman 
of Committees of the House of Lords on Standing Order proofs. Mr, 
Coates asked, on behalf of the promoters of the Bill, that the Standing 
Orders might be dispensed with in respect of the clauses empowering the 
Corporation to acquire by purchase the undertakings of the Water and 
Gas Companies. Mr. Livesey, on behalf of the Gas Company, and 
Mr. Pritt for the Water Company, opposed the application. They 
said they did not oppose the Bill in Committee on its merits, because 
they felt that they might rely with confidence upon the fact that 
the Standing Orders of the House of Lords had not been complied 
with. Since the Bill had passed the Commons Committee, the Town Clerk 
had made another application to the Water Company to hold a Wharn- 
cliffe meeting. This meeting had been held that day, and the shareholders 
had unanimously rejected the proposition. There was no reason in this 
case why the general rule in regard to the Standing Orders should be sus- 
pended. The Duke of Buckingham directed, as reported in our “ Parlia- 
mentary Intelligence,” that the fifth part of the Bill, relating to the 
purchase of the gas and water works, should be struck out. At a special 
general meeting of the Gas Company held last Friday, the following resolu- 
tion was panery. | unanimously :—‘‘ That this meeting of proprietors approves 
the action of the Directors in opposing before Parliament the clauses in the 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis Corporation Bill relating to the purchase 
of the undertaking of the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company, and 
expresses its satisfaction that, as the result of such opposition, the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee of the House of Lords has expunged from the Bill 
the clauses referred to.” 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Mongy Market INTELLIGENCE, see ante, p. 1164.) 















































Rise 
When ies Paid | oiosing |,0F | Tiel 
Teane. [Share| yidend. EA 8 _— share| Prices. |", | invest 
| las® Wk,| ment. 
aie bce ae ae 
£ |p. c. GAS COMPANIES. | — | | |ga4. 
590,000) 10 |14 Apr. | 104 |Alliance & Dublin 10p.c,. -+| 10 /184—193| .. '5 7 8 
100,000} 20 |10 June| 10 |Bahia, Limited. . . . +| 20 | 21—28*| .. |§ 18 10 
000; § |26May.! 74 |Bombay,Limited . . . +-| 6) 74-72)... 416 8 
880,000| Stck.| 25 Feb.| 114 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |2u7—v32 .. |417 0 
110,000} ,, | 8} Do. New. . ~ « -| 100 /168—178 .. |415 4 
220,000} 20 (16 Mar.| 10 | Brighton & Hove, Original .| 20 | 18—45.. 4 811 
820,000] 20 |14 Apr.| 113 British. . . . + . + «| 20| 45—47/|.. [415 9 
278,750] 10 |10 June Buenos Ayres (New) Limited| 10 |19}-143*| .. [5 10 4 
147,740, 20 |25Feb.| 7 |Cagliari,Limited . . . .| 20) 26-28 .. [5 0 0 
550,000! Stck.| 14 Apr.| 134 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |z65—270| .. 5 0 0 
180,000} ,, » | 104 Do. New do. ._ .| 100 204—209' .. [5 0 5 
121,234) ,, |80Dec.| 44 Do. 44 p.c. Deb. do.| 100 |122—127 8 10 10 
557,320; 20 |10 June/ 11 (Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 42—44* 500 
242,680 20 . 11 Do. New '69&'72| 14 | 29—81* 419 4 
200,000; 20 pe 8 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 84—86"| 4 810 
75,000/Stck.| 80 Mar.| 10 (Crystal Palace District . 100 |197—202 419 0 
125,000) ,, a 7 Do. 7p.c. 100 |188—143) .. |4 17 10 
50,000; ,, » 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref.| 100 |124—129| .. [413 0 
234,060) 10 |27Jan.| 11 |European Limited . . -| 10 | 28—-24|.. 411 8 
90,000} 10 » ia Do. New. 74,164—173| .. [4.13 3 
177,080} 10 pa 11 Do. do. . .{ 6/ 11—12!.. |411 8 
6,467,940 Stck./25Feb.| 12 |Gaslight& Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 241-245 .. 417 11 
100,000) ,, ” 4 Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 |.93—98 | .. |4 1 7 
665,000) ,, ” 10 Do, ©,D,&H,10p.c.Pf.| 100 256-261 .. 3 16 7 
80,000) ,, ” 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Pri. | 100 |119—124) .. 4 0 8 
60,000| ,, ” 14 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 |180—185) 4 11 
1,800,000) ,, ” 7 Do, H,7 p.c. max.| 100 /165—170) .. |4 2 2 
463, ” ” 10 Do, J, 10 p. c. Prf.| 100 |255—260) .. 3 16 11 
1,061,150| ,, 10 June) 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |118-115*| .. [3 9 6 
294,850) ,, v 44 Do. 44 pc. do. 100 |120-125*| .. | 12 0 
,000 ” ” 6 Do. 6 «GC. eo — 100 |161-166*) - 8 12 8 
8,600,000 Stck.| 12 May| 10 |Imperial Continental . .| 100 |215—220) .. /4 10 
5,000) 5 |15Dec.! 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd.) 5 | 53—64 | .- |412 8 
510,000; 100 | 1Apr.| 5 |Met.of Melbourne,5p.c.Deb.| 100 /110—112| .. |4 9 8 
641,920} 20 |10 June} 6 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 184-194") +. 6 3 1 
160,000) 5 |26May.| 10 |Oriental, Limited . . . .| 5 | 9—10/-- 5 0 0 
50,000} 5 |80Mar.| 8 |Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5 | 6§—74/-- (5 6 8 
90,000) 10 |28Apr.| 10 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 144—153-. |6 9 0 
500,000 Stck.| 25 Feb. | 154 |gouth Metropolitan, A Stock| 100 314—318) .. |4 17 6 
1,350,000; ,, ” 12 Do. B do. 100 |244—248) .. | 16 10 
125,750) 4 9 8 Do. C do, | 100 |260—270) .. 416 8 
450,000, ,, |80Dec.| 5 Do. _ 5p.c.Deb.Stk.| 100 |184—137) -. rer 1 
000 16 Mar.| 11 |Tottenham & Edm’ntn, Orig. 6 | 11—13|-. |4 47 

| WATER COMPANIES. | 

717,130 Stck.| 30Dec.| 9* Chelsea, Ordinary. . . -| 100 |242—247| .. |3 12 10 
1,720,560 Stck.| 80 Dec.| 74 |East London, Ordinary . -| 100 200—205 +1 3 13 2 
700,000| 50 |10 June} 9 ‘Grand Junction . . . «| 50 120-1¥8t).. (818 2 
708,000,Stck.|12 May} 10 [Kent . . . + + « « +| 100 254—259).. 317 2 
1,043,800) 100 |80 Dec.| 84 |Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . 100 |232—287' .. 311 9 
406,200| Ye 74 Do. 3 p.c.max. . .| 100 187-192 +2 318 1 
150,000 /Stck.|80 Mar.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |112—114 .. [3 10 2 
500,000} 100 |10 Feb.| 124 |New River, Ne wShares . .| 100 |842—347+3 3 9 10 
1,000,000|Stck.|27Jan.| 4 Do.  4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |114—117, .. 3 8 4 
742,300 Stck.|15 Dec.| 6 S’thwk&V’xhall,10p.c. max.| 100 |165—170) .. 3 10 7 
126,500 100 |, 6 0. Tap.c. do. | 100 |157—162 .. |8 14 1 
seem tines 10 June} 10 |West Middlesex . ,.. | 100 ‘need .. 3160 











* Next dividend will be at this rate. + Ex. div. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 


Durinc tHe Four WEEkKs ENDED JuNE 21. 


— — ‘ —_ ———— 











[From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drsprn, F.1.C., F.C.8.] 























| ILLUMINATING PowER. SuLPHvR. | AMMONIA. 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
seal We } Means. Means. Means. 
nine aetna | Maxi /Mini-|__ 5 ee aenacil Maxi | Mini-| = || Maxi-| Mini- ~<a 
| mum. |mum.| May | June June June! mum. |mum.) ay | June June June) mum.| mum. May/June June| June 
| Sh) 7 | | at | | a | 4 14 | 21 81 | 7 | M| @ 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— | } | | 
as + os 6 2 3 oe - | 18°2 | 16°8| 17°2| 17°83) 17-6 17°6) 13°0 | 8-6 | 9°7 |10°1 |10°7 10°8 || 0°4| 0°0| 071 | 0-0 | 0-0 | 0°0 
Camden Town . oe © «© © © « |: 16°8 | 16°0) 16°23] + | 16-2) 16°3|| 15-0 |11°0 11°7 | + |12°0 |14°2 0-4) O11} 0°2| + | 0°83) OB 
Dalston . . .. .. 1 © e*s «| 17°0 | 16°5| 16°6| 16°7| 16°8! 16°9|| 13°83 | 9°7 |10°4 |11°4 |11°9 |11°9 |} 0°7 | 0-0 | 0-0 0°0 0°2| O°4 
Ee eo) a a “GG we +} 17°5 | 16°6|17°0 16°9| 17°2 17-2| 81 | 5°8 | 71 | 6°4 | 71 | 6°7 1°0 | 070! 0-1 | 0-2 | 0°2/) 071 
Chelsea (Fulham) . eee © «© © | 172 | 16°2) 16°7] 16°8| 16°7| 16-9}, 13°7 | 8°7 |13°3 |10°6 10-0 | 8-9 0°9 | 0°0 | 0:0 | 0°5 | 0°6 | O°7 
ee Rn hs | 16°1 | 16°7| 16°5| 16°8 16°5 | 13°6 | 9-1 |12°6 oh )l0'0 99 0S | 00 | 0°2 0°3 | 0°6 | O04 
Kingsland Road . ..... =. .|17°2 16-2 16°5| 16°9| 16°9| 16°8|  15°1 | &°5 |11°0 |11°0 |10°8 12°9 0°3 | 0-0} 0-1 | 0-2 | 0°1/ O01 
Charing Cross (48-inch main) . . . | 17°5 |16°6)17°0/17°1 17°1/16°9| 12°6 | 9°4 /12°0 |10°8 11°5 10°9 0°9 | O38 0°38 | 0°5 | 0-7 | O9 
Do. (district main) . . . | 17°4 | 16°3/ 17°1| 16°&| 16°8 16°9) 12°5 | 9°0 |11°4 |10°1 | 9°5 (10°8 || O°9 | 0°5 | 0-5 | O'6 | O'S | O8 
St.John’s Wood . . . . . . . «| 17°7 | 16°5| 16°7| 17°0| 16°9' 17-0! 12°8 | 9°7 |11°2 |10°7 |10°9 11°1 0-7 O38 O°5 | O04 | 0°5 | O4 
Lambeth Road. . ..... . «| 17°0 | 16°1| 16°3/ 16°7/ 16°4 16°6|, 11°5 | 7°2 | 9°4 9°8 |, 86 91 0°38 0°0 0-3 | 0-2) 0°1 | 0-2 
Westminster (cannel gas). . . .,. | 21°3 | 20°8| 20°9/ 21-1 21°1 | 21°1) 10°7 | 7°8 | 9°9 | 9°0 | 9°5 9°38 0°2|} 0°0/| 0:0 | Or | 02 | 0-2 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— } | | | | | 
Peckham. ....... + + «| 17*2 | 16°8| 16°5| 16-7 | 16°6 | 16°7|' 10°1 | 5°5 | 9°5 | 7°9 | 85 | 7°41) O-4] 0-0 | 0°0 | 0-1 | 0°0 | 0°23 
Tooley Street*. . . 1... 2 2 ©) —m | ml mim] — ol a bas toe be _-i- _ —j|-—-|-— — | — 
Clapham. 1. 2 «oe 6 oo «| °F | 16°8! 16°S/ 16°56 | 16°38 16°4| 11°83 | 7°7 | 8°9 | 8°3 | 9-1 9°0 0°8 | 0°0 | 0°0 | 0-2 | 0°0 | 0-0 
Lewisham ...... . 6 « «| 16°9 | 16°83) 16°4|16°7 | 16°7+16°7| 18°8 | 94 10°1 |11°2 |12°0 10°6 0°0 0-0 | 0°0 | 0°0 | 0-0 | 0°0 
Commercial Gas Company— | | 
Old Ford. . . . . 2 6. o's « «© | 18°1 |16°0/17°0} 16°6 | 16°6 | 17°65}, 12°7 | 9°5 |11°0 j11°4 [11-4 |10°1 0°2; 0°70 | 0°0 | 0°1 | Or1 01 
St. George’s-in-the-East ... . ./|17°2 hat 16°7/|16°8 16°8 a 15°7 9°0 12°9 |11°6 13°9 | 9°9 0-4; O02 | 03 | 0°3  0°2 0-3 
{ | | | | 





} 
| 
} 





* Station closed for removal. 
SuLPHURETTED HyprocEen.—None on any occasion. 


Station closed for cleaning. ¥ 
PressurE.—In excess on all occasions. 


— 


Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles, Sulphur 


not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. 


Pressure between sunset 


and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


pusase anvness 18 ro GET GIMME & CO., 


Appress ror TELEGRAMS: 
“GWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Thirty-three Medals at 
all the Great International 
Exhibitions have been 
— 
awarded to GWYNNE & 
Co.for Gas Exhausters,&c. 











Only Medal at the Liver- 
pool International Exhibi- NAA 
tion, 1886, for Centrifugal il | 
Pumping Engines. ( 

They have never sought I 
to make price the chief i 
consideration, but to pro- ii 











) 
duce Machinery of the pa 
very highest quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their work 
is giving the fullest satis- 
faction. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 24,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 


are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 











Can be made, when 
desired, on their 
New Patent prin- 
ciple to pass Gas 
without the slight- 
est oscillation or 
variation in pres- 
sure. 

NO OTHER MAKER CAN 

DO THIS. 
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GAS VALVES, 
VACUUM GOVERNORS, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS 

&e., &e. 


Catalogues and 
Testimonials on 
application at the 
above address. 


Onty 75 RevoLuTions per Minute. 


The above Engraving shows Two Engines driving Four GWYNNE & CO.’*8 PATENT NON-FLUCTUATING EXHAUSTERS, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per hour 
(without the slightest oscillation), at the Errincuam Street Gas-Worxs, SHEFFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Saleof Oxideare Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them extend over an area of more 
than 350,000 acres, and are held for a longterm of years. 
They employ their own overseers and labourers, and 
there are no intermediate profits between them and 
the consumer. 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpox, E.C, 
Joun Wu. O’Ner1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 
__the Gas PoriricaTion anp CHEMICAL ComPaNy, 
Limited, 158, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
CANNEL COAL, &c. 

JOHN ROMANS & SON (the Old Firm of), 

Gas Engineers, of Edinburgh, supply all the 
approved SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRHN-CLAY 
GOODS, CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS 
for GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

No. 30, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpiInpurGH, SCOTLAND. 


WANTED, a@ good man as Working 
' FOREMAN, who thoroughly understands the 
routine of Gas-Works, and is also able to take charge 
of all the repairs and the works in absence of the 
Manager. 

Address, in own handwriting, stating wages required 








IMMIS & CO., of STOURBRIDGE, IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 
Make only the best quality of | 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, & LUMPS. Gas PURIFICATION. 

Also SPECIAL SILICA BRICKS, to stand great heats. J ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importers 
__ All descriptions kept in Stock. from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 

For Prices apply to James Lawnig anv Co, 63, Old) gpent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased. 
Broad Street, E.C., Sole Agents for London and 120 and 121, NewGaTe STreEt, Lonpon, E.C. 
District. Telegraphic Address: ‘* Errewat, Lonpon,” , = : tc secmeialtee same ae 





WANTED, a Gas Manager, to take 
ALF* WRIGHT & Co, 55, 55a, and 56, complete charge of a Gas-Works in the North 
ae - . — J pL of England. Annual consumption of coals about 8000 
(Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION LONDON.”] _ | tons. Must have experience in Carbonizing, Distribut- 
Makers of Wet and Dry Gas-Meters, Station Meters and ing, Tar Burning and Sulphate Making; also Renewal 
Governors, Photometers, and Gas-Testing Apparatus, | of Meters, Repairs, &c. Salary £200 per annum. 
Test Gasholders and Meters, Registering and other! Applications to be sent before June 30, stating age, 
ie _ Gauges, &e., Ke. | experience, &c., addressed Cuarrnman, 9, Dean Street, 
+* For Advertisement of “ Gas-Meters,” see Page III. | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
of Wrapper of last week’s issue. | 


a = — meh oa “ “ a ee Pees ay waaay: Oe a - a 
ULPHURIC ACID, B.0.V., for Sulphate FOR SALE —A few Six per cent. Gas 
of Ammonia Making. Guaranteed clear, of full | Address “Trex 6 a Me ~ a Bu bid oe _— 
strength, and to produce a fine white-coloured salt. | as ee ee ee ee 
Delivered in carboys or railway tank waggons. Advertising Agents, 62, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

For prices and terms address BALE, BAKER, AND Co.,| — on . or 
120 & 121, Newgate Street, Lonpon. Fok SALE—Four Purifiers, with Covers, 
an Se ot econ ota e, aes - . each 10 feet square by 34 feet deep. Outlet and 
WANTED, an experienced Retort Setter inlet pipes and boxes, 14 inches diameter, with four tiers 

for a Gas-Works making 62 millions per annum. | for trays, but no valves. Removed to make room for 
He must have a good character for sobriety and some larger ones. Can be delivered at once. 
knowledge of Regenerator Furnaces, and also willing to | _ For price, &c., apply to Mr, T. Wuimster, Manager, 
make himself generally useful. Wages 4s. 6d. per day, |Gas-Works, Pertu, N.B. 

Apply, with testimonials, to No. 1526, care of Mr. | ———— IRI eetcianngs ; 

ce | N SALE (cheap)—A complete Set of 

° . GAS-MAKING PLANT, with Hydraulie for four 

WANTED, Gas Liquor from Midland Bhom, Washes, Sete, = Purifiers. Gasholder 
istrict. t. 6in. diameter by eet deep. 

Address No. _ care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Apply to D. Bromitow anv Co., Garswood Park Col- 








King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeeT Street, E.C. 





and reference, Mr. Bates, Gas Office, Worksop. 


FLEET STREET, | lieries, 8t. Helens, LancasHire. 
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DARTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF NEW CAPITAL._FOUR HUNDRED 
NEW ORDINARY £10 SHARES, PAID UP. 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUS- 
July 6, at Two. in Lots, Wii heder st tbe Direntns’ 
5 . °o e Directors, 

FOUR HUNDRED NEW O. 
in the Gas Company; being a 
further issue of capital accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act. The Shares will be 
entitled to a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum; and the maximum dividends have been 
paid for Prem years past on the whole of the existing 
capital, the above rate will Commence atonce. The 
und is in a flourishing and prosperous condi- 
tion; and the town of Dartford and its neighbourhood, 
which the Company supplies, is rapidly increasing in 

population, 

articulars at the Mart; of J. C. Haywarp, Esq. 
Solicitor and Seeretary, Sessions House, Dartford, 
Kept; and of Messrs. Epwin Fox and BovsFiELp, 
99, Gresham Street, Bank, E.C. 





~~ 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF SIR 
ERASMUS WILSON, DECEASED. 
(Crystan Patace District.) 


SALE OF GAS SHARES. 
THURGOOD and MARTIN’ have 
received instructions to Sell by Auction, at the 
: a = fag renee Ford, BC. on Ferme 
July 19, , at Two lock precisely, in Forty-six 
Lots, 1009 £6 SHARES i the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company (fully eis producing dividends at the 
rate of 7 per cent., an: 
by ample reserve and ins’ funds, in an increas- 
ingly profitable district of the Company. A most sure 
and easy investment for large or small sums. 
Particulars and conditions of sale may be had of 
Messrs. Dowson, AINsLIE, and MArTINEAU, Solicitors, 
28, Bedford Row, W.C.; Messrs. WitpE, Bercer, and 
Moorz, Solicitors, 21, College’ Hill, E.C.; at the place 
A ones and of the AucTIoNEERS, 27, Chancery Lane, 








For SALE—One 3600 cubic feet per 
hour Round STATION METER. 
Apply for particulars to the SzcreTary, Gas Office, 
Rothwell, Lexps. 


c STENCIL PLATES. 


TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS. 


T° BE SOLD, a magnificently- executed 

Set for LETTERING PLANS, &c. The Set 
consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETS, 
plain, shaded, and ornamental; FOUR SETS of 
FIGURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, 





inclhutiag Scales, Points, Corners, &c., in a mahogany 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 30s. 
A to Mr. G. Baxer, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 


-Ro in, N. 





STATION METFR FOR SALE. 
THE Gravesend and Milton Gas Company 


prepared to receive OFFERS for a 20,000 feet 
per hour ROUND STATION METER, with 12-inch 
Inlet and Outlet Connections, Dry-Faced Valves and 
Bye-Pass Valve,Gauges, &c., complete. Has n 
recently overhauled. 
Tenders to be addressed to Grorce B. SmepLey, 
Assoc, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Superintendent, 
Gas-Works, GRAVESEND. 








T HE Shrewsbury Gaslight Company 
have FOR SALE, the following Second-hand 
PLANT, in good condition. 

Two 500-light Dry Meters(T. Glover & Co.) 

Buckstaves, Mouthpieces, Ascension, Bridge, and 
Dip Pipes (6-inch) for twenty-four 17-inch Cir- 
cular Retorts in beds of six. 

Do. Do. (5-inch Ascensions, &c.) for twelve do, 

Several 8-inch Valves for Hydraulic Mains. 

A quantity of 10-inch and 12-inch Bends, Tees, and 
other Connecting Pipes (Flanged, Socket and 
Flange, Flange and Spigot, Socket and Spigot). 

The above may be inspected, and further particulars 
and prices obtained on application to the MANAGER, 
Gas- Works, SHREWSBURY. 





CORPORATION OF SOUTHPORT. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) S 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 
for EXTENSION of RETORT-HOUSE and 
COAL-STORE ROOFS at the Gas-Works, Crowlands, 
Southport. 

Plans and cification may be seen at the Engi- 
neer’s (Mr. John Booth) Office at the above-named 
Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Roof,” to be sent in to the under- 
signed on or before Monday,,July 25 next. 

J. H, Exxis, Town Clerk. 

Southport, June 25, 1887. 





“MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corpora- 

tion of Manchester are prepardé@d to receive 
‘TENDERS for the purchase and removal of the TAR 
to be produced at their Gaythorn Gas-Works during a 
period of One or more years, commencing from the Ist 
day of August, 1887. 

he Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 

highest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must 
be delivered at the Offices of the Gas Department, 
ag Hall, on or before Wednesday, the 20th of July, 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be 
obtained on application, in writing, to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
: JoserH Heron, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, June 24, 1887. 


fully secured against fluctuation | 





BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


NOTICE is hereby given to the Deben- 
ture-holders of the Buenos ayee (New) Gas 
Company, Limited, that the Half-Yearly COUPONS at 
the rate of Six per cent. per annum, due July 1 next, 
will be PAID on and after that date at the Company’s 
Bankers, Messrs. Prescott and Co., 62, Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, Coupons must be left at the Bank 
three clear days for examination. 
By order, 
E. W. Layton, Secretary. 
June 24, 1887. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
THE Committee of the Warwick Gaslight 


Company are desirous of receiving TENDERS 
for the purchase of their surplus TAR, produced at 
their Works, for a period of One, Two, or Three years, 
commencing July 1, 1887. Prices to be at per 200 
gallons. 

The Tar will be delivered into the Contractor's 
barges alongside the Gas-Works. 

Tenders must be sent to the undersigned not later 
than July 12 next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Water T. Tew, Manager. 
Warwick, June 10, 1887. 





BILSTON-GASHIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


‘THE Directors of this Company are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
9000 tons of GAS COAL, to be delivered at their 
Works, as may be required, during One year ending 
Sept. 30, 1888. 
Tenders, endorsed “'Tender]for Coal,” to be sent in 
on or before July 8 next. 
Jos. 8. REEVEs, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Bilston, June 25, 1887. 
CITY OF CARLISLE. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


, TAR CONTRACT, 
HE Carlisle Gas Committee are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
to be produced at their Works for a period of One year 
from the Ist of July next. 
Particulars may be obtained on application. 
Tenders must be sent, addressed to the Chairman, on 
or before July 5, 1887, endorsed “ Tender for Tar.” 
The Committee do not bind theniselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 





J. Hepwortsu, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Carlisle, June 16, 1887. 


CITY OF CARLISLE. 


(Gas DePaRTMENT.) 


COAL CONTRACT. 


HE Carlisle Gas Committee are pre- 

pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
about 12,000 tons of Screened or Unscreened GAS 
COAL and about 2000 tons of CANNEL, to be delivered 
at their Works in Carlisle in such quantities as may be 
directed from July, 1887, to June, 1888. 

Tenders, specifying the description of the Coal or 
Cannel, the pits at which they are raised, and the terms 
for net monthly payments, are to be sent, addressed 
to the Chairman, on or before July 5, 1887, endorsed 
“ Tender for Coal.” : 

J. Hepwortn, Engineer. 

Gas-Works, Carlisle, June 16, 1887. 





HEYWOOD CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR pro- 
duced at their Gas-Works, for a term of One, Two, or 
Three years from the 1st day of August, 1887. 

Full particulars and form of tenders can be had on 
application to the Engineer and Manager, Mr. H. 
Hawkins, Gas- Works, Heywood. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Tar,’’ must be de- 
livered, addressed to the Chairman, Gas Committee, 
at the Town Clerk’s Office, on or before the 18th day 
of July, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


By order, 
A, Watuis, Town Clerk. 
June 18, 1887. 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





ry 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, IRON FOUNDERS, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, AND RETORT- 

SETTERS, 4 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the supply of 8000 tons 

of best GAS COAL, 700 yards of 3-inch and 500 yards 
of 4-inch T. & B, Socket and Spigot Cast-Iron MAIN- 
PIPES; also for best SULPHURIC ACID, B.O.V., 
which must be guaranteed full strength, and to produce 
a fine white salt. All the above must be delivered at 
the Hooley Bridge Gas-works, Heywood, at the price 
named by the Contractor, Alsofor RETORT SETTING 
required for the present season. : 

Specifications and full particulars can be had on ap- 
plication to the Engineer and Manager, Mr. H. Hawkins, 
“as-works, Heywood. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” “Iron Pipes,” 
“ Sulphuric Acid,” or “ Retort Setting,” as the case may 
be, must be sent in te the Town Clerk, addressed to the 
Chairman, Gas Committee, on or before the 18th day of 
July, 1887. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
A. Wats, Town Clerk. 
June 18, 1887. 


(JROWTHER BROTHERS, having had 


considerable experience in the Erection of Gas- 
Works at home and abroad, beg to call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their IMPROVED 
SYSTEM OF SETTING RETORTS and TAR FUR- 
NACES—to burn Tar without Coke. 
Prices and particulars on application to 46, Venue 
Street, Poplar, Lonpon, E. 





OXIDE OF IRON, 
BoA's Natural Oxide of Iron for Gas 


Purification. Analyzes 67 per cent. peroxide of 
iron; guaranteed not more than 20 per cent, of moisture. 
A large stock kept oxidized ready for use. Spent oxide 
purchased or exchanged. 

Write for samples and references to Jos—ErpH Boam, 
2; De Montfort Square, LeicesTeR, 





GAS MANUFACTURE. 
Pour Lectures by Mr. Lewis T. Wright, 


Engineer of the Nottingham Gas-Worts, on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 18, 19, 
21, and 22, at Eight p.m. each day, at the Central 
Institution of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Fee for the course, Five shillings. “td 

For special syllabus and further particulars, apply to 
the Organizing Director, Sir Paitie Maonus, Exhibi- 
tion Road, Lonpon, 8.W. 





TO COAL AND CANNEL PROPRIETORS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Warrington are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of about 17,000 tons of COAL and 4000 
tons of CANNEL, for One or more years, from the 
1st day of August next. ‘ 

Conditions of contract and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders (accompanied by analysis), to be en- 
dorsed “Tender for Coal,” must be delivered at the 
Offices in Mersey Street, not later than Thursday, the 
21st day of July next. 

The Committee retain the power of ‘dividing the 
quantity; and they do not bind themselves to; accept 
the lowest or any tender. P 

JAMES PATERSON. 

Gas-Works, Warrington, June, 1887. 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement,begs to say 
that he continues toassist Inventorsin the perfection of 
their designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL 
PROTECTION, whereby their Invention may be se- 
cured for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT. 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London, 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 

Information as to cost,&c.,supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 


G48 BURNERS: Old and New. A 
Historical and Descriptive Treatise on the Pro- 
gress of Invention in Gas Lighting; embracing an 
account of the Theory of Luminous Combustion. By 
“ Owen Merriman.” Reprinted from the JOURNAL OF 
Gas Licutine. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 
London : WALTER K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


(pBSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN 
OBSTRUCTOR AND REFLECTOR OF ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHT. By the late F. W. Hanriey. Being 

a series of Three Articles reprinted from the JournaL 

or Gas LicutinG, &c., Jan. 11,18, 25,1881. In pamphlet 

form, price 6d., post free. 

London: WALTER KinG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





ING’S TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE 

AND PRACTICE OF THE MANUFACTURE 

AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS. Edited by 

Tuomas NEWBIGGING,' C.E., M. Inst. C.E., and (the late) 

W. T. FewTreE.t, F.C.S. Complete in Three Volumes. 

Price £4 4s., handsomely bound in Morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt edges. 

[To enable those who purchased the first two volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 8rd volume to match, 
sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application to the 
Publisher.) 

London: WatTER KynG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





post free. 


“> NOTES + 


ON THE 


LITHOLOGY OF GAS COALS, 


WITH LIST OF 
COMMERCIAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES PATERSON, C.E., F.G.8., 


Gas Engineer of the Corporation of Warrington, 


THIRD EDITION. 


Now Ready, Royal 8vo, Limp Cloth, Lettered, price 38, 





Since the appearance of the Second Edition of tbis 

work in 1881, the Author has made a number of addi- 

tional Analyses of both Coal and Cannel, the results of 

which are now included; while the text and tables 

have generally been revised, and corrected where 
necessary. 





LonpDon: 





WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C 
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